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I  See  also  Cor- 


Aurora,  N.  T 272 

Baltimore 168,  200,  280 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 311 

Cambridge,  Mass 1.34,  143,  159,  182,  229 

Chicago 8,  80,  133,  141,  176,  181,  184,  192,  317 

Cincinnati....l92,  200,  212,  221,  236,244,  245,  254,  293. 

295,  299,  302,  352 

Farmington,  Conn 200 

Jacksonville,  111 8 

Lyons,  N.  Y 296 

Milwaukee 264,  280 

New  York,  4,  54,  64,  74,  87,  123,  127,  133,  160,  167,  186, 
224.  263,  299,  301,  302,  317,  318,  323,  328,  335,  340 

Newport,  R.  1 333 

Nyack,  N.  Y 160 

Philadelphia, ...8,  78,  140,  144,  168,  192,  197,  232,  279, 

283,  324 

Pittsfleld,  Mass 362 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 56,271 


Salem,  Mass  183,200 

San  Francisco 80,  264,  342 

XJrbana,  Ohio 55 

Waterbury,  Conn 168 

Wellesley,  Mass 229,  288 

Worcester,  Mass 48,  55,  95,  111,  151,  319 

Music  in  Vol.  XXXVII: 

No.    2—9.    J.    C.    D.    Parker's      "  Redemption 

Hvmn." 
No.  10-23.    Mendelssohn's  "  Loreley." 
No.  24r-26.    Three  Motets  com  posed  for  the  Nuns 
in  Triniti  de  Monti,  by  Mendels- 
sohn. 

Music  in  Vol.  XXXVIIl: 

No.    1—5.    Three  Motets,  etc.,  concluded. 

No.    6-12.    Cantata  I  "  Spring's  Message,"  by  N. 
W.  Gade. 

No.  13-14.    Part-Song :  "Welcome,  Sweet  May," 
by  R.  Franz. 

No.  15-16.    Part-Song:  "The  Wood,"  by  George  , 
Vierling. 

No.  16-17.    Part-Song :  "  Faith  in  Spring,"  by  R. 
Franz. 

No.  18.         Part-Song :    "The  Nun,"    by  Schu- 
mann. 

Music  and  Musical  Degrees  at  Cambridge, 
England,  1,  68;  at  University  of  Lon- 
don, 85;  at  Harvard,  247;  the  Modern 
School  of,  from  R.  G.  White's  "  Three 
Periods"  [Atlantic  Monthly),  46;  Who 
will  endow  it  in  the  University  (Har- 
vard)? 78.  102,  110;  With  the  Blind,  83, 
147,  224,  S53 ;  Printing,  92 ;  in  the  House, 
by  John  Hullah,  100;  in  Theatres,  197 ;  a 
Century's  Development  in  this  Country 
(i.  B.  Barnes),  217;  Music  and  Poetry, 
(G.  T.  Bulling),  2.33;  Music  Teachers,  a 
crowded  profession,  {Boston  Herald), 
259;  Too  Much  of  it,  262;  Without  a 
Master  {H.  C.  Lunn),  267;  of  the  Paris 
Exposition  {Dr.  Hanslick),  273;  Doctors 
of,  277;  Music-Thinking,  (IF.  S.  B. 
Mathews) 305 

Musical  Colleges,  Academies,  Conservato- 
ries: at  Chicago,  8;  at  New  York,  216; 
Philadelphia,  283 ;  at  Cincinnati. .  .:300,  302 

Musical  Festivals:  International  at  Paris, 
184,  253,  264,  27R,  285,  293;  af.  Cincinnati, 
(.3d  Biennial),  212,  236,  244,  254;  at  Er- 
furt, 284;  Worcester,  England,  316; 
Worcester,  Mass.,  319;  Norwich,  Eng- 
land   332 

Musical  Jottings,  9;  "Motives"  and  Wag- 
ner's "  Leit-Motive,"  62;  Stupefaction 
{N.  T.  Times),  74;  Optimism,  80;  Con- 
tests, at  the  Couservati'ire,  95;  Form, 
Mc'Naught's  Lectures,  106;  Terminolo- 
gy, its  defects,  107;  "Professors,"  108; 
Education,  National  {H.  H.  Statham), 
234;  Ideas,  Growth  of  {G.  T.  Bulling)..  258 


National  Musical  Education  {H.  H.  Stat- 
ham)..^   2.34 

National  Music,  Literature  of  {Carl  Engel), 

281,  289,  314,  322 

NeuendorfE,  Adolph:  Conductor  of  Mr. 
Fryer's  German  Opera,  13,  14;  Conduc- 
tor of  New  York  Philharmonic  Society, 

317,  323 

Nilsson-Rouzaud,  Mdme.  Christine 64,     93 

Notes  and  Queries,  A.  W.  T Ill,  260 

Notes  on  our  Musical  Progress  in  the  Past 
Century,     i.  B.  Barnes 217 

Novello  Clara,  in  Rome.  Miss  Anne  Brews- 
ter      40 

"  N'unquam  Dormio:"  Richard  Wag'ner's 
Complaint 321 


Opera  in  Boston:  Fryer's  Wa&ner  Festival, 
(Pappenheim,  Adams,  etc.),  6,  12,  14, 
126;  Prospect  of  Mapleson's  Troupe, 
;341 ;  in  New  York,  74,  87,  128,  196,  263. 
278,  287,  319,  340;  in  Philadelphia,  144. 
157,  283;  in  Baltimore.  HoG;  in  Chicago 
(Marie  Roze),  181;  (Kellogg,  Cary,  etc.)  ;«9 

Opera  Abroad :  in  Leipzig,  17,  37,  l;33.  140, 
14S,  165,  181.  189.  204,  229.  2:38,  317,  3:33; 
in  Paris,  19,  76,  236,  3:37;  in  London.  19. 
77,  92,  205,  224,  248.  261,  263,  274,  278, 
285;  in  Berlin,  62,  171.  204.  268.  286,  312; 
in  Munich,  .341 ;  in  Hamburg,  120,  181; 
in  Cassel,  125.  312;  in  Vienna  jl 74.  213. 
260,  312 ;  in  Dresden ." 213 

Opera:  English  (C.  K.  Salaman),  43.  50,  59, 
66;  Shakespeare  in,  89;  a  permanent, 
in  Boston  {Advertiser),  140;  in  the  Ver- 
nacular, 287;  a  Hundred  Years  Ago. 
(Pall  Mall  Gazette),  293 ;  Bouffe.  Decay 
of,  311 ;  at  Pompeii 328 
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Orchestras :  The  New  York  Philharmonic 
under  Thomas,  123,  141,  209;  in  Boston, 
a  Word  for  [C.  N.  Allen),  131,  142;  in 
Chicago,  184 ;  in  Cincinnati 300 

Organs:  the  great  one  at  Cincinnati. .  .213.  227 

Organ  Music  in  Dostou,  294;  in  Philadel- 
pliia,  232,  344;  in  Cincinnati,  213,  237; 
in  Chicago 243 

Organists,  "Swell,"  [London  Musical  Stand- 
ard}..   298 

Osgood,  Geo.  L 27,  167,  191,  255 


Paine,  Prof.  J.  K. :    His   Overture   to   "As 

you  Like  it,"  7;  Symphonic  Fantasia  on 

the    "Tempest,"     128,    134,    148,   150; 

Larghetto  and  Scherzo  for  piano,  violin 

and  'cello,   151 ;    Duo  Concertan^e  for 

Violin  and  'Cello 229 

Palestrina:  his  Mass  for  the  Dead  sung  by 

the  Boylston  Club 222 

Pappenheim,  Mme.  Eugenie,  the  Austrian 

Prima  Donna,  6,  12,  14,  47,  118,  126,  199; 

in  London 263,  275 

Paratone,   The :  a   New  Invention.     EUery 

Street 215 

Paris  Exhibition  of  1878:  Report  on  Music, 

91 ;  Do.,  (Hanslick) 273,  285,  293,  312 

Parker,  J.  C.  D. :  His  "Redemption  Hymn," 

38,  1.58;  his  "  Hiawatlia  "  Overture 191 

Patti,  Adelina :  her  Girlhood,  {E.  Hanslick),  136 

Perabo,  Ernst:  His  Conundrums 175,  182 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Music  at, 

147,  156,  353 

Petrella,  the  Composer,  Death  of 35 

Phrasing,   tlie   Art  of.        London    Musical 

Standard     161 

Pianoforte  Heroes,  a  "  Walkyrie  Meet  "  of. 

{LonJ(-n  Musical  World) 3.50 

Piano  Teachers  and  Concert  Pianists.  ./.  C. 

Fillmore 84 

Piano-Playing:  Concerning  Touch  ( IV.S.B. 

Matliews],  l;32,  144;  Do.,  (A.  Mees),  162; 

Use  of  diificult  pieces  in  Learning,   ( W. 

S.  n.  Mathews) 241 

Pianos :  How  to  keep 224 

Plueger.  Carl,  the  German  Tenor 119 

Poets  and  Composers.     Geo.  T.  Bulling. . . .  233 

POETKY : 

Attera  Ball:    a  Musician's  Dream.    "  Doremi."  221 

Dura  Vivimus  Vivamus.     Omar  KhayJiam  169 

Eblis.     .4.  Parable.     From  Ooethe 219 

Hymn;    "Amid  the  unbroken   night."     Stuart 

Sterne 233 

Kinfr  Robert's  Hymn:  "Veni,  sancie  Spiritus," 

with  translation.    /.  Vila  Blake 299 

Measures;  "I  have  a  dainty  cup  of  glas^^."  Scrib- 

ner's 73 

O  Veil  ihy  Radiant  Face.    Stuart  Sterne 241 

On  the  Death  of  Bryant.     C.  T.  Brootcs 205 

Song;  "  Stay,  stay  at  Home."    Longfellow 169 

Sonnets;   Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven.       Stuart 

Sterne 193 

Sonnets;  Past,  Present,  Future.    Stuart  Sterne..  297 
The  Berlin  Congress;  '■  Gaudeamus  Congressib- 

ile,"  etc.    Home  Journal,  (S .Y .) 305 

The  Child  Musii:ian 353 

The  Heart:  "Two  Chamljers,"  etc 169 

Two  Sonnets.    StuaH  Sterne 209 

Vale!  On  the  Death  of  John  H.  Raymond.    F. 

3f.  Ritter 289 

Venus,    louise  Chandler  Moulton 217 

Pratt,  S.  G.,  Composer,  in  Chicago 222 

Preston,  J.  A. :  a  rising  pianist 191 

Front,  Ebenezer:  his  Symphony  in  G  minor 
(Graphic),  166;  his  history  of  the  Con- 
certo   .331 

Punch's,  Mr.,  Select  Committees,  75;  His 
Berlin  Concert 269 


Reed  Organs :  Smith  American  Co 86 

Reeves,  Sims,  at  Home.     Lond.  World 202 

Remedy   for   Brass    Instruments.     N.    Y. 

Times 242 


Remenyi,  Edouard,  the  Hungarian  Violin- 
ist  .342,   348,  .351,  352 

Rhein.berger,  Joseph:   his  "  Toggenburg."  351 

Ricci,  Federico :  his  Death 176 

Rietz,  Dr.  Julius:  Obituary 113 

Rimbault,  Dr. :  Sale  of  his  Library 101 

Rive-King,  Mme.     (See  King  ) 

Rhythm :  a  Study.      \V.  S.  B.  Mathews. .  .44,  144 

Roentgen,  Julius 184 

Rossini:  his  "Moses  in  Egypt"  as  an  Ora- 
torio   .- 252 

Rossini's  Widow,  Death  of 216 

Rousseau,  J.  J.     Harper's  Magazine 357 

Royal  Composer,  A 72 

Rubinstein.  Anton,  in  London 52 

Rudersdoff.  Mme.  Erminia 23 

Ruskin's  Notes  on  tlie  Turner  Gallery  at 

Marlborough  House 98,  103 

Roze-Perkins,  Mrs.  Marie  (afterwards  Ma- 
pleson. ) 157,  181 

Saint-SaiJns,- Camille :  his  "Noel,"  29,31; 
Suite  for  Orchestra,  op.  49,  1.33  ;  his  "  La 
Jeunesse  d'Hercule,"  134;  S.  in  Leip- 
zig: his  "  Danse  Macabre,"  fourth  Con- 
certo, &c 146,  191 

Salzburg  and  Mozart 53,  81 

Sand,  Mme.  George :  her  First  Meeting  with 

Chopin.     (Karasowsld.) 41 

Sarasate,  Pablo  de,  the  Violinist .' 203 

Schiller,  Mme.  Madeline :  Piano  Recitals, 
151 ;  with  Orchestra,  183 ;  Farewell  Re- 
citals   239 

Soharfenberg,   William:    in    a  Memorable 

Concert 278 

Scharwenka,  Xaver :  liis  Piano  Concerto  in 

B-flat  minor,  183 ;  his  Life 184 

Schumann,  Robert:  his  Position  in  Art  His- 
tory, 9 ;  Sketch  of  his  Life  and  Genius, 
by  Fanny  Raymond  Bitter,  25,  33;  his 
Notice  of  Gade,  49 ;  on  Mendelssohn's 
Piano  Preludes  and  Fugues,  73;  on 
"the  Huguenots,"  118;  his  Scenes  from 
Goethe's   "Faust"   (Hanslick),  265;   S. 

and  Thibaut  (L.  Nohl) .331 

Schumann,  Mme.  Clara,  340;  her  50th  An- 
niversary as  Artist ;   347 

Schubert,  Franz:  his  "  Eelter-Marsch " 
transcribed  by  Liszt,  134 ;  his  great  Sym- 
phony in  C,  142;  Overture  to  "  Rosa- 
munde,"  198,  214  ;  "Night  Song  in  the 

Forest." 2.55 

Seller,   Mme.   Emma:  her  School   of  Vocal 

Art  in  Philadelphia 78,  192,  279,  324 

Sgambati,  the  Roman  Pianist  219 

Shakespeare  in  Opera.  Alfreton  Hervey 89 

Shebeck,  Dr.  Edmund :  his  historical  sketch 
of  tlie  Violin  Manufacture  in  Italy,  &c. 

Lond.  Mus.  Standard 3,  10,  35 

Sherwood,  Wm.  H.,  143,  166,  191,  215,  230, 

295,  .342 

Singing  and  Singers.     Miss  Fannie  C.  Howe .  356 

Singing  Clubs,  Good  Advice  for 303 

Songs,  National.  Carl  Engel.  .281,  289,  314,  322 
Smart,  Henry:  his  "Bride  of  Dunkerron,"  167 
Spitta,  Philipp :  his   Monumental  Work  on 

Bach.     Lond.  Mus.  Times 26 

Spinet,  The  (  Gazette  Musicals. ) 261 

Story,  Wm.  W.  :  his  Tragedy  "Stephania,"     45 

Sullivan,  Arthur:  his  Career 179 

Sumner,  G.  W.,  the  Pianist 142 

Symphony  Concerts  in  Boston 310,  3-34 

Swabiau  Poets,  The  ( Th.  Bode. ) 313 

Swedish  Ladies'  Quartet 175 

Tamberlik 102 

Tappert,  W. :  his  "  Wagner  Lexicon,"  or 
Dictionary  of  Impoliteness 7 

Taste,  Musical,  in  Boston.  Atlantic  Month- 
ly    841 

Technics  (L.  F.  B.) 120 


Telephone  Revolution  in  Music  (Cincinnati 
Gazette.) 16 

Terminology  of  Music,  some  Defects  in  (  W. 

S.  B.  Mathews) 107 

Thalberg,  Mile.  Zar^,  the  Singer 92 

Thayer,  A.  W. :  his  Life  of  Beethoven :  Ger- 
man Criticisms,  42,  49;  his  Notes  and 
Queries,  103,  111,  260;  his  Critical  Con- 
tributions to  Beethoven  Literature,  121, 

129,  1.37,  145,  151,  153.. 

Theatre  Music,  197 ;  too  much  of  it 262 

Thomas,  Theodore:  his  Orchestra  (N.  T. 
Tribune),  123;  Called  to  Cincinnati  Mu- 
sical College 293,  299,  302 

Thursby,  Miss  Emma  C,  the  Soprano,  7,  30, 

.54,  128,  1.58,  207,  222 ;  in  London 256 

Tietjens,  Mile.  Teresa:  her  Last  Illness, 
her  Career,  .52  ;  Obituary  Notices  of,  113, 
114;  Tribute  of  Mme.  RudersdorfE 119 

Touch  in  Piano-playing  (Mathews),  132,  (A. 

Mees) 162 

Travelling  Concert  Troupes  as  Educators. 
J:  C.  Fillmore 18 

Trenkle,  Joseph :  Obituary 342 

Tuning  by  the  Blind 156,  354 

Tziganes,  The :  their  Music  (Liizt) 269 


Unity  and  Variety.     W.  S.  B.  Mathews 185 

University,  The :  Who  will  Endow  it  Musi- 
cally ? 78,  102,  110 


Verdi- Wagner 95 

Verdi,  Giuseppe:  his  Manzoni  Requiem, 
141;  an  Italian  View  of  it,  226;  Do.,  in 
Boston,227,231,  238,  240, 350 ;  in  London,  340 

Violin  Manufacture  in  Italy:  its  German 
Origin  (Dr.  E.  Schebek),  3,  10,  .35;  Vio- 
lin School  (J.  Eichberg's)  in  Boston 39 

Virtuosity  versus  Art.    Lond.  Mus.  Standard.  329 

Vocal  Art:  Mme.  Seller's  School  in  Phila- 
delphia   78,  192,  279,  .324 

Voice,  an  Artificial,  192;  Weak  Middle 
Tones  in  the 220 

Voice  Culture,  Female.     E.  E.  Hale 220 


Wagner  Festival  in  Boston,  6,  126 ;  in  Lon- 
don (Punch) 40 

"Wagner  Lexicon,"  A,  by  W.  Tappert 7 

Wagner,  Richard:  his  "  Lohengrin,"  6,  126; 
"  Tannhiiuser,"  6;  "Flying  Dutch- 
man," 6;  "  Die  Walkiire,"  12,  1.3,  14, 
260,  his  new  opera,  "Parsifal"  (E. 
Hanslick),  210;  Do.  (Figaro),  216;  Com- 
pared with  Verdi,  95;  his  Ideas,  9;  his 
Stage-Festival-Play  criticized  by  H.  M. 
Schletterer,  57,  65;  his  "Leitmotive" 
(Do),  62;  his  Complaint  in  Bayreuther 
Blatter,  321 ;  his  Toilet  at  Home :  Let- 
ters to  aDressmaker  (Berlin  Jffcfto),  75,  82,  90 
Weak  Middle  Tones  in  the  Voice  (Annie  M. 

R.  Barnette,  220;  Do.  (3fme.  Brinkerhoff,)  282 

Wellesley  College,  Music  at 55,  229 

White,    Richard    Grant,    on    the    Modern 

School 46 

Wilde,  Mathilde,  the  German  Singer. .  .150,  152 

Wilkie,  Alfred,  Tenor  Singer 182 

Wilhelmj,  August:  Sketch  of  his  Life,  from 
the  German,  86;  in  New  York,  318;  in 
Boston,  .327,  333,  335;  in  Philadelphia, 
325,  344,   352;  in   Baltimore,   326;  his 

Violins 848 

Winslow,  Miss  S.  S.,  the  Pianist 143 

Wilt,  Mme.  Marie,  the  Prima  Donna 37 

Wippern,  Mme.  Harriers :  Obituary 841 

Zerrahn,  Carl,  in  California 264 
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MISS  NELLIE  E.  BROWN,  SopKA.vo  VocAt.rsr  and 
TexciikU  of  Music,  can  be  engaged  for  Con- 
certs and  Musical  Entertainments.  Address  Cedar  St., 
Dover,  N.H.    P.  O.  Box  717.  936—949 

NewEmlaniCoiisfimtoryof  Mnsic. 
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GW.  FOSTER,  Conductor  and  Vocalist,  will  resume 
.  Lessons  on  and  after  Oct.  9, 1875,  at  690  Washington 
Street,  rooms  of  Woodward  &  Brown,  Boston.  Call  Sat- 
urdays from  11  to  12  o'clock.  898 


G.    W.    DUDLEY, 
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Mason  &  Hamlin's  Building,  154  Tremont  St. 
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German 

Four- Part  Songs. 

For   Mixed    Voices. 

Published.by  permission  from  bound  collection. 

Evening  Song Eauplmann.  10 

Faith  in  Spring .....Franz.    8 

Good-Night ■. Schumann.    6 

May  Dew miUr.  12 

May  Song Hauptmann.  12 

May  Song..;... Franz.  10 

Mommg  Wanderings Duerrner.  10 

On  the  Water jje  Cuvrv.    6 

Peace  to  the  Slumberers Vierling.  1ft 

Spring Mueller.    6 

Springtime Mt.    6 

Sunday Biller.    8 

The  Dream Schumann.   6 

The  Highland  Lassie Schumann.    6 

The  Linden  Tree Eauptmann.  10 

The  Little  Ship Schumann.  12 

The  Nun Schumann.    6 

The  Old  Man Haydn.    8 

TheRose-Bud Eauptmann.    8 

The  Smith Schumann.    8 

The  Watcr-Llly Gude.    6 

The  Wood.         YUrUng.    8 

The  Wood-Bird j^gt.    8 

This  Love  is  much  like  the  Wind Duerrner.  12 

Welcome Hiller.    6 

Welcome  Repose Vierling,    8 

OLIVER    DITSON    &  CO.,    Boston. 

C  H.  Ikitson  &  Co.,  I.  E.  Ditnon  &  Co., 

711  Broadway,  Soecesaors  to  Lee  «  ITalker, 

New  York.  Phila. 


To  the  Music  Trade. 

PURCHASE    OF    THE 

J,  L  Pete'  Isle  CalaliflB, 

By  OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO. 

I  have  this  day  sold  my  entire  stock  of  Music  Plates 
and  Copyrights,  Sheet  Music  and  Book  Stock,  Printing 
Presses,  St<»re  Furniture  and  Fixtures,  Novello  Stock  and 
Agency,  and  good  will  of  business  to  Oliver  Ditson  & 
Co.,  and  cordially  recommend  my  successors  to  my 
friends  and  patrons.  J.  L.  PETERS. 

New  Tork,  March  7,  1S77. 


The  undersigned  take  great  pleasure  in  Informing  the 
Music  Trade  of  the  U.  S.,  that  thev  have  this  day  pur- 
chased of  Mr.  J.  L.  PETERS,  N.  Y'Citc.  bin  entire  Cata- 
logue of  .Sheet  Music  and  Music  Book  Plates  .and  copy- 
rights thereof,  retail  and  wholesale  Sheet  Music  Stock, 
Musical  Merchandise,  Novella  Stock  and  Agency,  and 
good  will  of  entire  l,nsiuess,  and  will  continue  the  p'resent 
store  at  813  Brondwav,  under  the  supervision  of  C.  H. 
Ditson  &  Co.,  New  York. 

This  unrivalled  Catalogue,  so  long  and  f  avorahlv  known 
among  the  Teacher  Trade  of  the  couiiti-v,  contained  a 
greater  number  of  valuable  copvrights  than  any  other 
catalogue  in  the  trade,  our  own  excepted. 

The  undersigned  also,  in  .Tanuarv  last,  purchased  at 
pnblii:  auction,  the  valuable  Catalocrue  nf  WM  H.\LL  & 
SON,  which  compri.sed  upwards  of  4  600  subjects,  includ- 
ing the  famous  Gottschalk  and  Wallace  copyrights. 


Our  cuntomers  will  congratulate  us  on  these  important 
purchases,  and  tee  arejustijUed  in  believing  our  facilities  are 
reoi«  unsurpassed-for  gimng  entire  satisfaction  to  all  our 
patrons. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 
C.  H.  DITSON  4  CO.,  New  York. 
J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO.,  Philadelphia. 

NewYobk,  March  7, 1877. 


By  Ret.  J.  H.  Waterbuby. 

A  charming  little  Sunday  School  Song  Book, 
with  a  hundred  tunes  and  songs  in  excellent 
taste. 

Price,  23  Ct«.,  or  $3.00  per  iloz. 


A  NEW  AND  COKBECT  THE  DRY 

For  the  Mechanical  Formation  of  the  Human  Voice 

By  DR.  H.  R.  STREETER. 

pnicE  $i.»o. 

THIS  is  not  properly  an  instruction  hook,  hut 
contains   a  description   or  explanation  of 
this  very  successful  teacher's  mode  of  training 
the  voice.     It  should  be  properly  read  and  un- 
derstood before  practicing 
Strepter's  Exercises  in  Voice  Building,  No.  1,  50  cts. 
"  "  "  "  "    2,  60    " 

"  "  "  "  "    3.  60    " 

These  may  be  studied  "without  a  master,", 
but  more  profitably  loith  one,  who  is  familiar 
with  the  method. 


Primary  Elements  of  Music 

By  DR.  H.  E.  STREETER. 

Price    eo    Cts. 

By  using  these  "elements"  a  teacher  may 
bring  pupils  up  to  "  note  reuding  "  and  at  the 
same  time  do  something  in  a  safe  way  for  the 
improvement  of  the  voice. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

OLIVESt    HDITSOOSr    Sc    CO.* 

BOSTON. 
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TO  0  AL . 

How  could  I  forget  you.  Darling?    Sg  and 

Cho.     Ef..     3.     c  to  F.  GianellL  30 

Magnificat.     (Easter  Anthem),    D.    3. 

d  to  g.  Hatens.  40 

Wliither,  little  Maiden  ?    Quartet  and  Solo. 

A.     4.     E  to  a.  Scott.  35 

Twilight  in  the  Park.  For  Guitar.  Brockway,  40 
Courting  on  the  Stairs,  C.  3.  d  to  E.  Pyke.  30 
'Tis  a  Race  with  the  Sea-GuU.    Song  and 

Cho.     G.  3.  d  to  E.  Bishop.  40 

Kitty  O'Keefe.    Song  and  Cho.    G.  3.    d  to 

E.  Porter.  30 

Little  Birdie  Mine.  D.  3.  d  to  E.  Watxon.  .30 
Think  of  Me.       G.  3.    d  to  g.  Gianetli.  35 

O  beautiful  Mother!        Eb    3.     F  to  E. 

Felicia.  30 
The  Twilight  Hour  is  come.    Duettino. 

B6    4.    F  to  F.  Smart.  40 

Always  Remember.     Song  and  Cho.     A6 

3.    d  to  F.  Coe.  30 

Sacred  Pieces  for  Episcopal  Church.     3. 

Burden.  40 
Everywhere.     D.    4.     F  to  a.  Bachmann,  30 

The  Little  Maid  milking  her  Cow.    F.    3. 

F  to  F.  Mollov.  30 

The  Little  Shepherdess.    C.    3.    a  to  g 

Molloy.  40 

Xnntmmental. 

Souvenir  de  Venise.    Morceau  Poetique. 

G.     .5.  Soller.  60 

Magic  Flute.     (La  Flute  Enchantee.     Op.  118, 

No.  16.    Divertimento.    Eft.  4.     Leybach.  60 
Angelic  Waltz.        D.     .").  Lyle.  30 

Guillaume  Tell.    Op.  39,  No.  11.    Fantasie. 

G.    4.  Born.  65 

The  Devil's  Dance.   Grand  Galop  Fantastique. 

For  4  hands.        3.  Vogs.  75 

Ballad  of  the  AVeaver.      Dfi.    5.        Hoffman.  40 
Musical  Foiget-me-not.     Op.  299.     Moritz- 
burg.    Hunting  Fanfare  and  Gondellied. 
Eft.     4.  Spindler.  50 

All  the  Tear  Round.  Waltzes.  3.  Sudds.  50 
Shepherd  Boy.    For  Violin  and  Piano.     G.  3. 

IFtniier.  30 
Cornucopia  Waltz.  Eft    3.  Green,  35 

La  Defile.    Marche  Militaire.        C.    2. 

St.reabbog.  30 
Rayon  de  Soleil.     {Sunbeam  Galop.)    Eft 

3.  Dom,  40 

Silver  Moon  Reverie.  Aft.  4.  Goerdeler.  35 
Spinning  Song  in  Flying  Dutchman.     A.    4. 

Oe.'<ten.  35 
Rondo.    Op.  16.  Eft    6.  Chopin.  1.25 

Blossoms  of  the  Opera.        Joseph  Andre,  ea.  25 
No.  1.     La  ci  Darem.      (Don  Giovanni). 
G.    2. 
Irresistible  Schottische.    For  Piano  or  Or- 
gan.    C.    3.  Sudds.  30 
Trial  by  .luiy  Waltz.    D"    3.              Fernald.  3o 
Reform  March.     C.    3.                        GiannetU.  35 
Durham  Terrace  Polka.    E.     2.     Blanrhard.  35 
Chimes  of  the  Deep.    Morceau  de  Salon. 

Aft.     3.  Goerdeler.  50 

Vis  4  Vis  Polka.    Eft.    3.  Knight.  30 

BOOKS. 

Material  for  Early   Piano   Instruction 

By  G.  B.  Wilson.      Book  2.        $2.00 

This  welcome  "  Book"  contains  about  26  eaav 
and  pretty  pieces  (of  the  2d  and  3d  degree  of  dif- 
ficulty).   Teachers  will  at  once  appropriate  it. 


Music  bt  Mail, — Music  is  eent  by  mall,  the  expenne 
being  one  cent  for  every  ounce,  or  fraction  thereof, 
about  two  cents  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music.  Persona 
at  p  distance  will  And  the  conveyance  a  eavinff  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 


DWIGHT'S    JOUKKAL    OF    MUSIC 


Square  and  Upright  Pianos 

33  Union  Square,   New  York. 

Decker  SrotlierK'  Ciraiial,  Square,  and 
Vpri^lit  Pianos  are  the  best  made  in  the  country. 
They  tiike  the  lead  of  all  first-class  instruments,  being 
unrivalled  in  beauty  of  tone,  and  perfection  of  mechan- 
i8DQ  in  evei"y  detail. 

Send  for  Illustrateil  Catalogrne. 


909-ly 


PRICES   BEASONABLE. 

■SERIHS    EASY. 


BiTSOH 


'•? 


SUCCESSOBS  TO 


LEE 
922 


Sb     "VT'.A.IjKIEB., 

CHESTNUT   ST., 
Philadelphia. 


DRAMATIC  CANTATA,  BY  J.  M.  CHADWIGK. 

We  have  here  the  ever  beautiful  story  of  Jo- 
seph, in  melo-dramatic  or  "'cantata"  form. 
There  is  {p:eat  deal  of  bright  music.  The  action 
frequently  changes,  and  there  are  many  short 
Bcenas,  solos,  duets  and  choruses. 

Scenery  is  not  mentioned  in  the  present  edi- 
tion, but  it  is  evident  that  it  can  be  introduced 
with  splendid  effect. 

Price,  CIo.  S1.30  -,  Bd*.  $1.25 ;  Pap.  $1.00. 


Wieok'g  Piano  Studies. 

BY  F.  WIECK. 

FRIEDRICH  WIECK  was  the  father  of  Clara 
(Wieck)  Schumann,  and  of  Marie  Wieck, 
and  these  are  the  studies  used  to  form  their 
excellent  "  technique."  One  can  hardly  do  bet- 
ter than  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  stich  dis- 
tinquished  performers.  There  are  about  100 
short  studies,  all  eminently  practical.  There 
are  two  new  studies,  which  were  not  in  the 
German  edition. 

Price,  board*  $1.00 ;  paper  33  ct«. 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  MUSICAL  TERMS. 

Edited  by  J.  Stainek,  M.  A.,  Mus.  Doc.  of  Mag- 
dalen College  nxford,  and  W.  A.  Bakbett, 
Mus.  Bach.,  St.  a±d,vy's  Hall.  Oxfc." 
It  does  not  need  the  above  array  of  titles  to 
convince  us,  that  this  is  a  work  of  unusual  eru- 
dition and  merit.  Although  there  are  multitudes 
of  short  definitions,  the  prevailing  character  of 
the  work  is  that  of  a  collection  of  treatises  on 
important  niusical  subjects.  All  of  them  are 
well  written,  the  style  is  clear  and  easily  under- 
stood, and  there  ai-e  abundant  musical  and, 
picture  illustraiious.  The  treatise  on  the  human 
larynx{ vocal  chords  &c.)  covers  a  dozen  pages, 
and  has  many  cuts  illustrating  different  portions 
&c. 

About  as  many  pages  are  devoted  to  the  hu- 
man ear,  the  article  also  containing  engravings. 
The  human  hand  also,  is  minutely  described 
in  its  relation  to  fingering.  Ancient  instruments 
nicely  pictured,  the  various  parts  of  organs  well 
described,  and  a  gi-eat  deal  of  useful  informa- 
tion about  composition  imp.arted. 

Indeed,  although  a  dictionary,  it  is  a  very 
readable  book,  and  one  will  naturally  continue 
to  tui  n  over  the  leaves  with  continued  interest, 
until  the  contained  ideas  are  j>retty  thoroughly 
understood  and  assimilated. 
Price  in  Boards  $4.00      Fr  :e  in  Cloth  $5.00 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  Co.,  Boston. 


TJ.  S.  Centennial  Commission. 

INTEIATIOML  EIHIBfflON, 

PHILADELPHIA,  1876. 

The  UNITED  STATES  CENTENNIAL  COMMISSION 
announce  the  following  REPORT  as  the  basis  of  an 
award  to  the 


MASON 

ORGAN 


&    HAMLIN 

COMPANY. 


JiEfORT. 
"  The    MASON   &  HAMLIN  (mOAN  COMPANY'S 
exhibit  of  Xteed  Or^aa.«  and  !H[ai*inoninuiH  shows 

instruments  uf  the  JFllt9»X  UAJWK  in  tlieHeveral 
reqnisiteii  of  the  claMH,  viz. :  smoothness  and  equal 
(iistriljution  of  tone,  scope  of  expression,  resonance  and 
sinKinp  quality,  freedom  and  quickness  in  action  of  keys 
andbellowa,  with  thorouKhnesa  of  workmanship  com- 
bined with  simplicity  of  action.'' 

A.  F.  GOSHORN,  Director  General. 
J.  R.  HAWLEV,  President. 
J.  L.  CAMPBELL,  SecreUiry. 

Chaii-man  of  Judges :  H.  K.  OLIVER. 
JUDGES  OF  GROUP  XV. 
j.  sohiedemavee,  sib  william  thompson, 

James  C.  Watson,  E.  Levasseur, 

Geo.  F.  Bkistow,  F.  A.  F.  Babnakd, 

J.  E.  HiLTAKD,  Joseph  Henry, 

P.  F.  KUPKA,  Ed.  Fatre  Pbnet. 

The  mason  &  Hamlin  Orpan*  are  the  onlj  ones 

assigned  fXRSX  XtAKK. 
■.■  NEW  STYLES,  with  improvements  exhibited  at 
the  CENTENNIAL;  elegant  new  cases,  with  extended 
tops,  in  great  variety.  Organs  sold  for  cash  or  instal- 
ments, or  rented  until  rent  pays,  on  very  favorable 
terms,  only  one  tenth  the  price  being  required  to  be  paid 
down.    Catalogues  and  Price  Lists  f lee. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO., 
931  154  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


BT  CAMILLE  ST.  SAENS. 

Prepared  for  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
of  Boston.  Leaving  off  the  first  recitative,  it  is 
as  appropriate  for  any  season  as  for  Christmas, 
but  Societies  who  wish  it  for  that  time  will  do 
well  to  procure  it,  and  learn  the  music  at  leisure. 
Price,  Clotli  $1.33  ;    Paper  $1.00. 


SACRED   QUARTETS 

FOR 

Chorus  and  Quartet  Choirs. 

BY  C.  A.  HAVENS. 

Benedictus,  in  A6 3.5  cts. 

The  Lord  is  in  His  Holy  Temple 30  " 

Jesus,  Lover  of  my  Soul .30  " 

Trisagion  and  Sanctus 30  " 

Sun  of  my  Soul 35  " 

Christmas  Anthem.     (Magnificat) 40  " 

How  Sweetly  Flowed 35  " 

Magnificat.'    (Easter   Anthem) 40  " 

Fine  pieces,  that  will  be  welcome  additions 
to  the  repertoire  of  quartet  choirs. 


A  VARIETY  of  EXERCISES 

FOB  THE 

CuUicalion  of  Time,  Tune,  and  the  Formation 

of  Tone. 

By  E.  S.  IHETCAI.F. 

Truly  a  Variety.  For  here  we  have,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  short  elementary  course,  64  vocal 
exercises,  which  follow  the  intervals  of  the 
scales  in  every  key,  without  skippirig.  There  is 
considerable  ingenuity  evinced  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  exercises,  which  have  all  sorts  of 
combinations  in  time,  and  are  properly  marked 
for  breathing. 

After  these  we  have  43  exercises,  which  in- 
clude all  the  usual  slcips  and  arpeggios.  Fi- 
nally, we  have  3  pages,  filled  with  proper 
•'  vocaling  "  exercises  and  solfeggios. 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  quite  a  coDVenient 
text  book  for  private  pupils  or  classes. 
PRICE,    $S.OO. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 


Piano  Taboret, 


-A.  -\f^  -A-  I^  33  E  ID 

TO 

L  POSTAWKA  &  CO., 

Cambridgeport,   Mass. 

The  United  States  Centennial  Commission 
announces  the  following  as  the  basis  of  an 
Award  to  Louis  Postawka  &  CO.,  Cambridge- 
port,  Mass.,  for 

PIANO     STOOL. 

REPORT ; 
War  Xngrenulty  of  Conntraction,  and  flrune** 
and  immovability,  whem  im  mae* 

A.  T.  GosHOKN,  Director-General. 
[seal.]  J.  R.  Hawlet,  Piesident.. 

Attest:  J.  L.  Campbell,  Secretary. 

"  We  think  the  Stool  one  of  the  best  ever  offered  to  the 
public.  STEINWAY  &  SONS,'  New  York." 

For  Sale  hj  all  Flrst-Clasi  Pianoferte  and  Furniture 
Dealers.  930-ly 


CHAS.  H.  DITSON.       01  IVER  DITSON.      JOHN  C.  HAVNES. 

€HAe.  H»  DiTeoH  ^  €0. 

(Successors  to  Mason  Bros,  and  Firth,  Son  &  Co.) 

MUSIC    PUBLISHERS 

AKD  OEALEBS  is 

Sleet  lisic,  Music  Booh, 

AND    MUSICAL    MERCHANDISE, 

No.  711  Broadway,  New  York. 

New  York  Branch  of  Olirer  IDitson  &  Co. 

EDW.    SCHUBEKTII     &     CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS  OF  MUSIC, 

No.  23  UNION  SQU-i-RE, 

NEW  YORK. [795 

LYON     &     HEALY, 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS, 

CHICAGO,  ILL., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise 

Of  Every   Description. 

Our  stock  of  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musi- 
cal Instruments,  etc.,  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  in  the  North  West.  Our  connection 
with  Messrs.  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  enables  us  to  fur- 
nish their  publications  to  Western  Dealers,  at 
net  Boston  Prices. 

JgT'In  addition  to  the  publications  ol  Messrs. 
O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  we  keep  on  Imnd  and  furnish 
ull  Music  and  Music  Books  published  in  Ameri- 
ca, together  with  a  choice  stock  of  Foreign 
Mime.  1794— 3m 


mxml  0f 
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JoacMm  at  Cambridge. 

IFivm  the  Londen  "  Kmes.") 

Cambridge,  March  8. 
The  Senate  Honse  presented  an  animated  ap- 
pearance this  afternoon,  in  consequence  of  the 
announcement  that  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Music,  granted  by  Grace  of  t]ie  Sen- 
ate last  May  to  Herr  Joachim,  would  be  con- 
ferred on  that  renowned  artist.  The  floor  of 
the  building  was  occupied  by  members  of  the 
Senate  and  a  large  number  of  ladies.  The  gal- 
leries were,  as  usual  assigned  to  the  under- 
graduates. Two  o''clock  wasthe  hour  fixed  for 
the  Congregation,  and,  with  the  punctuality 
usually  observed  in  University  proceedings, 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  accompanied  by  the  Es- 
quire Bedells,  entered,  his  appearance  being 
greeted  with  applause.  But  the  observed  of 
all  observers  was  Herr  Joachim,  who,  arrayed 
iu  the  scarlet  robes  of  a  doctor,  was  quickly 
recognized.  A  slight  interval  occurred  in  con- 
sequence of  some  formal  Graces  having  to  be 
approved  and  some  supplicants  for  degrees 
passed  by  the  Senate,  and  the  impatience  of 
the  undergraduates  was  more  than  once  mani- 
fested by  inane  observations  addressed  to  the 
officials.  The  routine  bu.'iness  completed,  the 
Public  Orator,  Mr.  J.  E.  Sandys,  of  St.  John's 
College,  preceded  by  the  Deputy  Esquire  Be- 
dell, Mr.  E.  A.  Beck,  of  Trinity  Hall,  was  for- 
mally introduced  to  Herr  Joachim,  and,  ad- 
vancing about  midway  up  the  Senate  House, 
Herr  Joachim  standing  on  his  right  hand,  he 
introduced  that  gentleman  to  the  Senate  in  an 
eloquent  Latin  speech.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  oration,  which  was  delivered  throughout 
in  a  most  efiEective  manner,  there  were  indica- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  undergraduates  that  it 
would  be  utterly  inaudible  except  to  a  favored 
few,  for  a  running  commentary  of  senseless  ob- 
servations commenced,  and  some  bronze  coins 
were  insultingly  thrown  before  the  Public  Or- 
ator. But  the  good  sense  of  the  majority  of 
the  undergraduates  prevailed  over  the  boister- 
ous conduct  of  a  few,  and,  after  the  opening 
sentences,  the  speeech  was  uninterrupted.  The 
allusions  which  elicited  applause  were  those 
relating  to  Amalie  (Weiss)  Joachim,  the  noted 
contralto  referred  to  as  Eurydice,  to  Haydn, 
Walmisley,  Sir  W.  S.  Bennett,  Professor  Mac- 
farren,  and  Herr  Brahms.  By  special  request 
the  speech  of  the  Orator  has  been  printed  and 
circulated,  and  we  append  it: — 

"  Digoissime  domlne,  domine  Procancellarie,  et 
tola  Academia : — 

'•  Quae  triginta  abhinc  annis  in  hac  ipsa  curia,  co- 
ram Alberto  Principe  Cancellario  nostro  admoduin 
"  deflendo,  coram  ipsa  Regina  nemini  nostrum  non 
dilecta,  hunc,  vixdiim  e  pueria  egressnrri,  eximios 
cantus  fidibus  modulantem  audivit ;  eadem  Academ- 
ia virum.per  omnem  Europam  inter  principes  totius 
artis  musicae  iam  diu  numerotum,  liodie  redueem 
eaivere  iubet.  Hodie  nobis  redditus  est  Orpheus — 
utinani  ipsa  etiam  adesset  Eurydice  ;  nunc  iterum, 
ut  poetae  verbis  utap  quem  Cremonae  vlcina  genuit 
Mantua,  Academi  in  silvis  Orpheus 

'  obloquilnr  numerh  seplem  discrimina  rocum, 

iamque  eadem  diffitis,  iam  pectine  puUat  ehurno* 

Quid  dicara  de  illis  qui  inter  fautores  tanti  ingenii 
oliBi  exstiterunt,  de  viris  semi  iternae  memoriae 
Mendelssohnio  et  Schumanno?  Nobie  autem  tan- 
quam  triplici  vinculo  hoepitii  eoniunctus  estReglae 
Academiae  Artium  apud  Berolinenses  Professor, 
trium  deinceps  Professorum  Cantabrigiensium  ami- 
cus, "primum  Thomae  Attwood  Wnliiiisley,  deinde 
Wilelmi  Sterndale  Bennett,  denique  illius  qui 
nuper  borum  eacrorum  antl^tes  n  vobia  est  creatus, 

*  xdv  ntqi  Movo*  iiplXtjas,  StSov  8*  ayaSov  rt  Maxov  rt, 
0<f6uXfi£y  fiiv  afitQa*  iliov  i'  t]Sttav  aoiSijv,' 


Tantis  igitur  gloriatur  praeccptoribus  ars  ilia,  quae 
in  solitudine  consolatnr,  in  tniba  deleetat  vitaeque 
communis  societatem  iiicundiorem  reddit ;  quaefes- 
sos  recreat,  aegrotantibus,  si  non  ipsam  dare  salutem 
(*icut  olim  insanienti  Hebraeorum  regi),  auxilium 
Unien  nliquatenus  ferre  hodie  conatur  ;  quae  ipsiim 
Dei  cultnm  adiuvat,  et  intimos  animi  affectus  expri- 
'mit,  ipsa  intima  numerorum  cantnnmque  mixa  sci- 
entia.  Quid  autem  si  ars  tanta  Musarum  nomine 
vere  digna,  in  hac  etiam  Musarum  domo  quasi  in 
ordinem  redacta  atque  via  quadam  et  ratione  alum- 
nis  nostris  tradita,  inter  severiora  nostra  studia 
sedem  suam  aliquando  vindieabit?  Quid  si  inter 
tot  '  tripodas,  praemia  fortium,'  novam  qiiandam 
laureolam  ApoUini  Mnsagetae  dedicare  volueritis  ? 
Interim  huic  Apnllinis  ministro  quem  ipsum  prope 
appelluerim  Arcitencntem,  huic  interpreti  certe 
divinorum  in  arte  sua  virorum  Sebastiani  Bach  et 
Ludovici  Beethoven  ;  qui  raagnus  ipse  vates  mag- 
norum  vatum  memoriam  non  sinit  interire;  banc 
lauream  nostram  Apollinavem,  hunc  titulum  Doc- 
toris  in  Musica,  donare  licet;  qui  honoa  nunquam 
antfhac  ab  nlla  Acidemia  Britannica  habitus  est 
alienigenae,  uno  illo  excepto,  qui  nascentis  mundi 
primordiu  immortali  cantu  conaociavit,  losepho 
Haydn. 

"  At  enim  ariivov  ijt^  tinvx^^  ftoXrra  fpoillog  iax^rtt, 
Ttiv  xaXTLiif^ityyov  xi6txQav  iiai'ritiv  nXijXTQfO  j^ovrfit^. 
Gravamur  hodie  abesse  popularera  huina  viri,  alte- 
ram Musarum  Tcutonicarum  decns,  virum  in  diffi- 
cillimo  musicae  genere  facillimum,  lohannem 
Brahms.  Quamquam  autem  ipse  fato  iniquo  procul 
retentus  est,  carmen  illiua  egregium  quod  '  fatorum' 
nuncupatur  vesperi  andietis  ;  audietis  etiam  novum 
opus,  quo  non  modo  ceteros  omnes  sed  se  ipsum 
superasse  dicitur.  Post  tot  trimmphos  nemo  nega- 
bit  tanto  viro  conaentaneam  esse  requiem.  Ceterum 
quo  maiore  animi  legritudine  ilium  absentem  desid- 
eramus,  eo  elatiore  gaudio  praesentem  salutamus 
losephum  loachim." 

Amid  deafening  plaudits,  Herr  Joachim  was 
was  led  to  the  Vice-Chancellor's  chair  by  the 
Public  Orator.  Dr.  Atkinson  rose,  and  in  the 
usual  Latin  formulary  admitted  him  to  the  title 
of  Doctor  in  Music. 

The  rehearsal  held  to-day  at  the  Guildhall 
provided  a  fair  opportunity  of  estimating  in 
some  degree  the  new  music  prepared  for  the 
commemorative  concert  in  the  evening.  It 
may  be  said  at  once  that  the  entire  programme 
is  worthy  the  occasion,  and  creditable  to  those 
who  direct  the  proceedings  of  the  Cambridge 
University  Musical  Society.  This  society,  now 
in  its  thirty-third  year,  is  one  of  the  mainstays 
of  art  in  a  town,  perhaps,  not  altogether  prone 
to  bestow  over-serious  attention  upon  music  in 
the  abstract.  Eor  twelve  years  and  more  the 
programmes  were  in  a  large  measure  orches- 
tral— symphonies,  overtures,  concertos,  etc., 
forming  the  staple  attraction,  though  glees, 
madrigals,  and  part-songs  were  also  included. 
Mendelssohn's  Antigone,  however,  produced  in 
1856,  created  a  taste  for  choral  music  of  a  high 
order.  This  was  followed  the  year  after  by 
the  (Edipus  in  Oolonos  of  the  same  master; 
and  thenceforth  choral  music,  as  represented 
by  the  recognized  great  composers,  became  an 
indispensable  feature.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  1872,  when  the  late  Sir  Sterndale  Bennett 
occupied  the  Chair  of  Music  in  the  University, 
that  ladies  were  allowed  to  join  the  under- 
graduates as  "performing  associates"  of  the 
society,  and  this  important  innovation  was  cel- 
ebrated a  year  later  by  a  performance  of  that 
distinguished  musician's  May  Queen,  and  as 
necessary  sequel  by  J.  S.  Bach's  cantata,  My 
spirit  was  in  heaviness,  Bennett's  Woman  of  Sa- 
maria, the  "German  Requiem"  of  Brahms, 
Handel's  Acis  and  Galatea,  Mendelssohn's 
"LaudaSion,"  Schumann's  Paradise  and  the 
Peri,  etc.  That  the  reform  in  this  particular 
direction  has  acted  largely  for  good  is  oo  all 


sides  admitted ;  and  if  anything  were  needed 
to  establish  the  fact,  the  admirable  execution 
of  Brahms'  Schickaahlied  (Song  of  Destiny,''') 
which,  in  honor  of  the  great  modern  German 
composer,  who  was  expected  to  take  the  degree 
of  "Mus.  Doc."  in  company  with  his  close 
friend  in  art,  Herr  Joachim,  and  whose  absence 
has  caused  marked  disappointment,  is  award- 
ed a  conspicuous  place  in  the  programme  of- 
the  evening.  This  remarkable  setting  of  one 
among  the  most  notable  of  Holderlin's  poems 
was  made  known  to  English  amateurs  by  Mr. 
August  Manns,  exactly  two  years  since,  at  one 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  Saturday  performances, 
to  which  we  are  indebted  for  so  many  things 
that,  while  deserving  all  publicity,  might  still 
for  a  long  time  have  remained  unknown  to  us. 

The  orchestra  engaged  for  this  eminently 
musical  celebration,  numbering  between  fifty 
and  sixty  executants,  the  majority  from  Lon- 
don, is  one  of  irreproachable  quality.  It  com- 
prises ten  first  violins,  headed  by  Mr.  A.  Bur- 
nett, a  thoroughly  experienced  chef  Wattaque; 
eight  second  violins,  six  violas,  four  violoncel- 
los, four  double  basses,  three  trombones,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  a  contrafagotto  (or  doub- 
le bassoon) — an  instrument  employed  by  Beet- 
hoven in  his  fifth  (C  minor)  symphony — and, 
not  forgetting  drnms,  the  usual  complement  of 
"wood."  The  force,  numerically,  is  quite 
sufficient  for  the  hall,  the  sonority  and  acoui?- 
tic  properties  of  which  will  be  more  satisfacto- 
rily tested  to-night,  when,  notwithstanding  the 
high  prices  of  admission  (a  guinea  and  half  a 
guinea),  an  audience  is  expected  that  will  com- 
pletely fill  it. 

The  pieces  to  be  heard  for  the  first  time  this 
evening  are  a  symphony  in  C  minor,  by  Herr 
Brahms,  and  an  overture  in  G  minor,  by  Herr 
Joachim,  the  newly  elected  "Doctor  in  Music." 
The  symphony  has  already  been  played  at  Vi- 
enna, where  it  is  criticized  in  diverse  manners, 
but,  on  the  whole,  warmly  eulogized.  The 
overture,  written  expressly  for  the  occasion, 
may  stand  for  Herr  Joaehim^'s  credentials,  just 
as  the  "Oxford  Symphony,"  once  familiarly 
known  as  "  Letter  Q"  (as  not  belonging  to  the 
'  'Saloman"  set),  stood  for  Haydn's.  Of  cou  rse, 
such  tried  masters  would  not  be  asked  to  prove 
their  claim  to  the  distinction  conferred  upon 
them  through  the  medium  of  a  probationary 
exercise ;  but  all  honor  is  due  to  Herr  Joachim 
for  the  feeling  which  prompted  him  to  write 
an  exceptional  work  in  the  circumstances. 
That  his  overture  is  a  composition  of  which  any 
modern  composer  would  be  proud,  may  safely 
be  affirmed  even  at  the  present  moment.  It  is 
an  elegiac  "in  wjamoWam"  of  Hemrich  von 
Kleist,  the  patriotic  and  dramatic  poet,  whose 
career  was  as  ill-starred  as  his  aspirations  were 
pure  and  noble,  and  whose  unhappy  end  is,  in 
his  own  country,  to  this  day  a  theme  capable 
of  evoking  the  strongest  sympathy.  How 
deeply  Herr  Joachim  has  entered  into  his  sub- 
ject, and  how  strikingly,  in  a  musical  sense, 
he  has  treated  it,  there  will  be  time  enough  to 
show.  Doubtless,  Herr  Johannes  Brahms,  had 
he  not  altered  his  resolution,  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  of  coming  to  receive  the  highest  honor 
musical  England  is  able  to  confer  upon  an 
eminent  foreigner,  would  equally  have  contrib- 
uted something  new,  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  mark  of  esteem  offered  him.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  no  small  thing  for  the  Cambridge 
University  Musical  Society  to  boast  that,  as  they 
were  the  first  to  produce  in  this  country  the 
Fau»t  music  and  pianoforte  concerto  of  Schu- 
mann, so  are  they  again  the  first  to  make  us 
acquainted  with  such  a  grand  and  elaborate 
work  as  the  C  minor  symphony  of  Brahms,  to 
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■which,  as  to  the  elegiac  overture  of  Herr  Joa- 
chim, further  reference  will  ha%'e  to  be  made. 
The  other  pieces  contained  in  the  programme 
of  this  evening  are  Beethoven's  violin  concerto 
(played  by  Herr  Joachim),  two  excerpts  from 
J.  S.  Bach's  sonatas  in  C  (also  by  Herr  Joa- 
chim) ;  and  last,  not  least,  the  overture  entitled 
The  Wood  Nymph,  by  Sterndale  Bennett,  about 
which,  after  its  performance  at  the  Leipsic 
Gewandhaus  Concerts,  Schumann  wrote  in 
such  glowing  terms.  As  Sterndale  Bennett  at 
one  time  occupied  the  Chair  of  Music  in  the 
University  now  filled  by  Professor  6.  A.  Mac- 
farren,  it  was  only  just  that  on  such  an  occa- 
sion some  important  work  from  his  pen  should 
be  introduced;  and  the  programme  would  have 
been  still  more  complete  and  satisfactory  had 
the  name  of  his  worthy  successor  been  also  rep- 
resented. 

(By  Telegraph.) 

11  P.M. 

The  concert  to-night  in  the  GuiUhall  was  a  bril- 
liant success.  The  audience  was  not  less  enthusi- 
astic than  numerons.  Dr.  Joseph  Joachim,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  was  the  hero  of  the  evening. 
On  appearing  in  the  orchestra  he  was  greeted  with 
uproarious  applause.  This  was  renewed  with  in- 
creased warmth  after  his  magnificent  performance 
of  Beethoven's  concerto,  which  he  never,  even  in 
his  happiest  moments,  played  better.  Herr  Joa- 
chim's new  overture  in  commemoration  of  Heinricli 
von  Kleist  was  also  a  success  as  complete  as  it  was 
well  deserved.  This  he  conducted  himself,  as  he 
also  did  the  new  symphony  in  C  minor  by  Herr 
Brahms,  which  was  so  finely  played  from  beginning 
to  end  that  it  is  a  pity  the  composer  himself  had 
not  been  there  to  hear  it.  Two  movements  from 
one  of  the  solo  sonatas  of  John  Sebastian  Bach  were 
also  given  by  Herr  Joachim,  the  last  of  which  being 
clamorously  asked  for  again,  the  great  virtuoso 
good-naturedly  returned  to  the  platform,  but,  in- 
stead of  repeating  the  movement  or  substituting 
another,  as  was  hoped,  he  showed  his  open  watch 
to  the  audience,  and  retired  amid  mingled  laughter 
and  applause. 

Mr.  C.  V.  Stanford,  organist  of  Trinity  College, 
conducted  all  the  pieces  except  the  two  new  works 
directed  by  Herr  Joachim,  and  the  spirited  per- 
formance of  Sterndale  Bennett  s  overture.  The  Wood 
Nymph,  was  creditable  alike  to  him  and  the  orches- 
tra. The  "  Song  of  Destiny  "  was  also  well  execut 
ed,  the  chorus  having  evidently  studied  their  sepa- 
rate parts  with  earnestness. 

The  concert  was  altogether  a  success,  and  among 
the  audience  were  many  well-known  connoisseurs 
and  professors  from  London  and  elsewhere — a  com- 
pliment evidently  intended  for  Herr  Joachim,  upon 
whom  the  degree  of  Musical  Doctor  had  been  con- 
ferred— an  honor  never  granted  to  a  worthier  re- 
cipient. 


Joseph  Joachim. 

{From  the  "  Graphic.'^ 

This  admitted  chief  of  living  violinists  is 
Hungarian  by  birth.  His  native  place  was 
Kitsee,  a  small  village  near  Presburg,  whence 
his  family  removed  to  Pesth,  where,  in  early 
childhood,  he  showed  so  strong  a  disposition 
for  music  that  be  was  placed  under  Szervac- 
sinsky,  orchestral  director  at  the  theatre,  who 
first  gave  him  instructions  on  the  instrument 
his  perfect  command  of  which  has  earned  him 
such  renown.  Here  young  Joseph,  after  two 
years  application,  first  appeared  in  public. 
From  Pesth  he  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  was 
30  fortunate  as  to  obtain  lessons  and  friendly 
advice  from  the  esteemed  professor  Bohm,  to 
whom  many  eminent  violinists,  Ernst  and  May- 
seder  among  the  number,  were  indebted  for 
similar  advantages.  After  four  years'  residence 
in  the  Austrian  capital,  Joachim  went  to  Leip- 
sic, with  the  hope  of  earning  further  e.xperience 
through  the  counsels  of  Ferdinand  David,  who, 
however,  finding  he  had  nothing  to  teach  him, 
was  too  ready  to  make  him  a  companion  in  his 
own  especial  studies.  At  Leipsic  the  young 
musician  not  only  practised  harmony  and  com^ 
position  with  the  well-known  contrapuntist, 
Moritz  Hauptmann,  under  whom  he  made  re- 
markable progress,  but  was  soon  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  Mendelssohn,  which  continued 


to  the  end  of  that  illustrious  composer's  life. 
He  was  the  constant  companion  of  Mendels- 
sohn, wlio  spoke  of  him  in  the  highest  and 
most  affectionate  terms, .  instigating  his  first 
visit  to  London,  and  furnishing  him  with  let- 
ters of  recommendation  to  Sterndale  Bennett 
and  other  men  of  influence.  Joachim  arrived 
in  London  during  the  spring  of  1844;  and  the 
attention  of  amateurs  and  professors  was  soon 
drawn  to  the  extraordinary  talent  of  the  boy- 
violinist,  who  (born  in  18.31)  was  at  this  period 
in  his  thirteenth  year.  He  had  already  made  a 
great  impression  by  his  performance  of  Spohr's 
Scena  Cantante  at  the  "  Societa  Armonica" 
(conducted  by  Mr.  Forbes),  before  his  friend 
and  patron,  Mendelssohn,  came  to  London,  to 
conduct  the  Philharmonic  Concerts.  At  one 
of  these,  under  Mendelssohn's  direction,  he 
played  Beethoven's  violin  concerto,  introduc- 
ing cadenzas  of  his  own,  with  such  success,  and 
such  enthusiastic  applause,  that  from  that  mo- 
ment he  shared  with  Mendelssohn  himself  the 
honors  of  the  musical  season. 

About  Joseph  Joachim's  subsequent  careerin 
England  it  would  be  superfluous  to  say  much. 
He  returned  to  us,  successsively,  in  1847,  1849, 
1852,  1858,  and  1859,  on  each  occasion  bring- 
ing with  him  something  that  raised  him  as  a 
composer  higher  and  higher  in  the  opinion  of 
connoisseurs.  From  1859,  when  he  joined  the 
Monday  Popular  Concerts,  instituted  in  that 
year  by  Mr.  Arthur  Chappell,  a  season  has 
rarely  passed  without  the  coming  of  the  great 
violinist  and  musician  being  looked  forward  to 
as  an  event  of  high  importance.  How  much 
his  splendid  playing,  his  extended  repertory, 
and  his  invariable  adherence  to  the  pure  stand- 
ard of  art,  which  from  a  mere  youth  he  raised 
up  for  himself,  has  served  to  promote  the  ma- 
terial interests  of  these  concerts,  and  to  win  for 
them  the  lionorable  position  they  now  occupy, 
is  generally  known.  Had  .Joachim  done  noth- 
ing more  than  familiarize  our  intelligent  musi- 
cal public  with  the  later  quartets  of  Beethoven, 
with  many  things  of  Bach  w^hich  had  previous- 
ly met  with  scant  recognition,  and  with  the 
works  of  the  now  reigning  star  of  Germany, 
Johannes  Brahms,  he  would  have  entitled  him- 
self to  the  consideration  of  all  those  who  look 
upon  art  as  a  serious  thing.  It  must  not  be 
supposed,  however,  because  Bach  and  Beetho- 
ven are  his  authors  of  predilection,  that  Herr 
Joachim's  wonderful  power  of  ''reproducing  " 
— a  term  applied  by  Herr  "Wagner,  Abb6  Liszt, 
and  their  satellites  in  a  manifestly  wrong  sense 
— is  limited  to  these  masters.  The  contrary 
has  been  proved  by  his  admirable  readings  of 
others — not  only  of  his  new  favorite,  Brahms, 
but  of  Handel,  Mozart,  Cherubini,  Schubert, 
Mendelssohn,  Spohr,  etc.,  his  sympathy  for 
whom  is  equally  unquestionable. 

With  the  honors  accorded  to  Herr  Joachim 
in  his  adopted  country,  Germany,  we  have  no 
space  to  deal.  Enough  that  he  enjoys  a  con- 
sideration there  such  as  few  executive  artists 
have  enjoyed  before  him.  He  has  been  at  va- 
rious periods  ConcertmeUter  and  teacher,  with 
David,  at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory  (1848); 
CoTicertmeister,  with  Liszt,  to  the  Duke  of  Wei- 
mar (1849);  and  Concei'tmsister  and  solo-player, 
with  the  exclusive  direction  of  the  King's  or- 
chestra, at  Hanover  (1851).  He  is  now  in  a 
position  to  do  more  for  music  than  he  was  ever 
enabled  to  do  previously,  being  director  of  the 
"Hochschule  fiir  Musik  "—executive  depart- 
ment—at the  Berlin  Royal  Academy  of  Arts, 
where  he  is  also  permanent  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Here  his  example  and  precept  are  of  in- 
calculable value,  inasmuch  as  the  appointment 
of  professors  in  his  department  is  left  entirely 
to  his  suggestion— submitted,  of  course,  to  the 
approval  of  the  Minister  for  Education,  an  ap- 
proval which  has  on,  no  occasion  been  with- 
held. The  combined  purposes  of  the  "Hoch- 
schule "  are  thorough  musical  education  and 
model  performances  of  works  by  the  great 
masters. 

As  a  composer,  Joachim  has  chiefly  directed 
his  attention  to  instrumental  music.  To  give 
a  list  of  his  various  works  would  exceed  the 


limits  of  what  is  intended  for  a  brief  memoir; 
but  the  "Concerto  in  the  Hungarian  style" 
may  be  fairly  cited  as  his  chef  d^xuure,  com- 
bining, as  it  does,  the  impressions  of  his  early 
days  with  the  complete  mastery  he  has  obtained, 
both  as  executant  and  producer,  over  all  the 
secrets  of  his  art.  This  concerto,  in  its  way, 
is  unique,  and  has,  not  without  good  reason, 
been  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the  violin 
concertos  of  Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn.  The 
degree  of  "Doctor  in  Music"  at  Cambridge 
University  was  conferred  upon  Herr  Professor 
Joachim  on  Thursday,  for  which  ceremonial  he 
wrote  an  elegiac  overture,  in  memxmam  of 
Heinrich  von  Kleist,  the  patriotic  but  unhappy 
dramatist. 


London  Popular  Concerts. 

While  wisely  adhering  to  his  practice  of  in- 
troducing from  time  to  tiine  new  works  by  liv- 
ing composers,  the  conductor  of  the  Popular 
Concerts  no  less  wisely  tempers  his  spirit  of 
research  in  this  direction  by  continued  reference 
to  the  older  masters;  and  not  among  the  least 
pleasant  remembrances  of  the  series  now  ap- 
proaching its  termination  it  will  be  connected 
wit!i  several  quartets  of  Haydn  which  had  not 
previously  been  made  known  to  the  audiences 
of  St.  James's  Hall.  Between  forty  and  fifty 
of  these  vigorous  and  healthy  works  now  form 
part  of  Mr.  Arthur  Chappell's  extended  reper- 
tory; but  there  still  remain  others  of  equal 
value,  which  will  doubtless  be  added  as  expe- 
diency may  admit.  There  can  be  no  danger 
in  opening  the  door  to  the  most  independent, 
and  even  not  always  immediately  intelligible 
of  modern  writers,  while  Haydn  and  Mozart 
are  at  hand  to  watch  as  sentinels  over  the  in- 
terests of  the  past.  The  art  would,  indeed,  be 
badly  off  were  such  pioneers  as  they  ever  to  be 
ignored.  With  the  coming  of  Herr  Joseph 
Joachim  we  always  look  forward  to  something 
new  from  the  untiring  pen  of  his  gifted  friend 
Johannes  Brahms ;  and  the  B  flat  quartet  (Op. 
67),  introduced  but  recently,  has  added  not  a 
little  to  the  increasing  repute  of  that  learned 
musician.  It  is  his  last  quartet,  and  in  many 
respects  his  best.  Another  welcome  contribu- 
tion from  the  same  quarter  has  been  the  Liebes- 
lieder  Waher  (to  words  from  the  Polydora  of 
Daumer)  for  two  performers  on  the  pianoforte, 
and  a  quartet  of  voices  (soprano,  contralto, 
tenor,  and  bass)  ad  libitum.  Whether  the  ad- 
dition of  voices  was  an  afterthought,  which,  as 
the  pianoforte  part  is  complete  in  itself,  is  most 
probable,  or  whether  the  contrary,  the  effect  is 
both  original  and  charming.  The  quartet,  re- 
ceived with  such  favor  at  a  Monday  evening 
concert,  was  repeated  on  the  following  Satur- 
day afternoon ;  and  so  much  were  the  LiebesUe- 
der  Walzer  ("Love-song  Waltzes  ")  admired  and 
applauded,  that  they  have  been  given  on  no  few- 
er than  four  different  occasions,  each  time  af- 
fording increased  satisfaction.  They  could 
hardly  be  rendered  more  effectively  than  they 
were  on  Saturday  by  Mdlles.  Sophie  Lowe  and 
Helfene  Arnim,  Messrs.  Shakespeare  and  Pyatt, 
with  Mdlle.  Marie  Krebs  and  Miss  Agnes  Zira- 
mermann  (who  have  been  highly  distinguish- 
ing themselves  of  late)  at  the  pianoforte.  The 
programme  was  otherwise  more  than  ordinarily 
interesting.  Mdlle.  Krebs  played  Schumann's 
trying  and  diflBcult  Toccata  in  C  (Op.  7),  and 
Miss  Zimmermann  introduced,  for  the  first  time 
at  St.  James's  Hall,  an  early  prelude  and  fugue 
by  Mendelssohn,  in  E  minor,  belonging  to  his 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  period — a  very  showy 
piece,  besides  giving  strong  evidence  as  to  how 
the  young  musician  was  just  then  busy  with 
his  contrapuntal  studies.  More  such  would  be 
welcome.  Mozart's  last  stringed  quartet  (in 
F),  which  might  with  pleasure  be  heard  a  little 
oftener,  was  played — how,  need  not  be  said — 
by  MM.  Joachim,  Ries,  Straus,  and  Piatti,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  concert,  which  came  to  an 
end  with  what  was  an  unexpected  novelty,  in 
the  shape  of  a  trio  for  pianoforte,  violin,  and 
violoneello,  in  A  major,  by  the  late  popular 
operatic  composer,  M.  W.  Balfe.  Few  ama- 
teurs were  aware  that  Balfe   had   at  any  time 
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occupied  himself  with  the  composition  of  in- 
strumental music  for  the  cliamber,  and  few 
could  have  been  otherwise  than  agreeably  sur- 
prised by  so  fluent,  melodious,  and  able  an  il- 
lustration of  his  talent  in  that  way.  No  one 
requires  to  be  informed  that  Balfe  had  always 
melody  at  command,  and  that  there  would  be 
abundance  of  melody  in  his  trio  might  have 
been  anticipated.  Without  any  apparent  ef- 
fort at  elaboration,  each  of  the  four  movements 
has  a  distinct  character  of  its  own,  and  each  is 
symmetrically  constructed.  The  second  theme 
of  the  opening  allegro  is  graceful,  flowing,  and 
essentially  vocal.  But,  though  this  is  the  most 
brilliant,  we  are  inclined  to  award  the  prefer- 
ence to  its  companion  movements,  and  may 
point  to  the  leading  theme  of  the  andante,  the 
whole  of  the  sch-erso,  a  charming  bagatelle,  the 
only  fault  of  which  is  its  brevity,  and  also  to 
the  finale,  built  upon  a  pastoral  subject,  as  nat- 
ural and  unaffected  as  it  is  tuneful.  The  en- 
tire work  was  admirably  executed  by  Mdlle. 
Krebs,  Herr  Joachim,  and  Signor  Piatti,  who 
did  all  in  their  power  to  make  it  acceptable, 
and  succeeded.  It  was  warmly  applauded 
throughout,  the  scherzo  being  encored  and  re- 
peated. 

Since  her  first  appearance,  which  was  duly 
recorded,  Mad.  Schumann  has  been  playing,  if 
possible,  more  nobly  than  ever.  Seldom,  in- 
deed, has  she  been  in  finer  form.  As  a  remark- 
ble  instance  may  be  singled  out,  from  among 
other  achievements  of  hardly  inferior  merit,  the 
wonderful  performance,  at  a  recent  Monday 
concert,  of  her  husband's  extraordinary  scries 
of  variations,  bearing  the  title  of  Etudes  Byin- 
pTioniques,  and  inscribed  to  Sterndale  Bennett. 
After  this  she  was  twice  unanimously  called 
back  to  the  platform.  Herr  Joachim  has  add- 
ed the  second  and  third  of  Beethoven's  Rasou- 
mouski  Quartets  to  the  No.  1,  led  previously  to 
liis  coming  by  Herr  Ludwig  Straus — thus  com- 
pleting the  series,  which  ought  to  be  included 
every  year.  At  the  first  concert,  after  his  re- 
turn from  Cambridge,  as  Musical  Doctor,  Herr 
Joachim  was  greeted  in  such  a  manner  by  the 
crowded  audience  as  might  reasonably  make 
him  proud.  On  Monday  he  once  more  led 
Herr  Brahms'  sextet  in  B  flat,  for  stringed  in- 
struments, which  has  won  new  favor  at  each 
successive  performance  since  its  introduction 
ten  years  ago  (February  1867).  This  might  in- 
duce the  director  to  try  anotlier  sextet  by  the 
same  author  (in  G),  also  a  composition  of  ex- 
ceptional merit.  The  vocal  music,  almost  uni- 
formly well  chosen  during  the  present  series  of 
entertainments,  has  brought  more  or  less  con- 
spicuously forward  certain  vocalists  from  whom 
a  great  deal  may  be  expected — among  them 
being  Mdlle.  Redeker,  Herr  Henschel,  and  Mr. 
Barton  McGuckin,  the.  promising  young  Eng- 
lish tenor.  Two  Mondays,  one  Saturday,  and 
an  extra  Wednesday,  for  Beethoven's  so-called 
"Posthumous'-  quartets  (the  first  and  fifth  of 
which,  in  E  flat  and  P,  are  included  in  the 
programme  of  to-morrow  afternoon),  will  bring 
the  19th  season  to  a  close,  with  the  593rd  per- 
formance since  the  Popular  Concerts  were  set 
on  foot.  —  Times,  March  20. 


The  Violin  Manufacture  in  Italy,  and 
its  German  Origin. 

An  Historical  Sketch ;  by  Dr.  Edmund  Schebek. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Walter  E. 
Lawson. 

{From  the  London  Jfuaical  Standard.) 
I. 

Although  the  Italian  violin  manufacture  is  uni- 
versally known,  from  its  chief  seat.  Cremona,  yet  it 
is  by  no  means  free  from  obscurity ;  and  to  this 
fact  may  doubtless  be  attributed  much  of  the  im- 
portance which  has  attached  to  it.  Instead  of  seek- 
ing for  natural  explanations,  recourse  has  been  had 
to  mystery,  around  which  tradition  and  legend  have 
woven  a  veil. 

Certainly  it  is  extraordinary  that  through  the 
Praxis  alone  a  violin  model  could  be  created,  which, 
while  offering  beauty  of  form,  and  an  easy  manner 


of  performance,  should  prove,  with  regard  to  rich- 
ness and  power  of  tone,  to  be  the  best  which  can  be 
invented,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  endeavors 
which  hare  been  made,  accompanied  in  part  by  the 
most  rigorous  and  ingenious  scientific  enquiry. 
Even  the  preparation  of  the  Italian  lac — npon 
which  such  store  is  set  by  amateurs  and  collectors, 
and  which,  for  color,  fire,  and  transparency,  has 
never  been  equalled— must  be  regarded  as  a  secret. 
It  seems,  however,  erroneous  to  ascribe  to  any  pe- 
culiarity of  manipulation  in  the  manufacture,  the 
superiority  of  tone  which  characterizes  the  Cremo- 
nese  instrnnients,  seeing  that  the  rnles  adhered  to 
in  their  construction  have  been  made  quite  clear  to 
observant  and  thoughtful  masters  of  the  craft  by 
means  of  disjointed  specimens ;  and  experience 
teaches  us  that  modern  instruments  constructed  on 
similar  principles,  would,  in  the  course  of  time, 
equal  them  in  tone,  and  facile  tone  production.  The 
chief  difiiculty  with  which  the  modern  violin  man- 
ufacture has  to  contend,  is  one  which,  unfortunate- 
ly, it  has  to  some  extent  itself  engendered,  and 
which  arises  fiora  the  fact  that  it  cannot  raise  it- 
B  If  to  any  real  importance,  nor,  consequently,  to  a 
lastins:  and  vigorous  productiveness. 

During  the  hundred  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  decline  of  the  classical  violin  manufacture 
in  Italy,  new  instruments  have  continuously  been 
produced  ;  but  can  they  be  considered  to  fill  the  gap 
which  the  Italians  have  left  ?  This  may  reasonably 
be  doubted.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that,  amongst 
these  results,  there  is  much  that  is  excellent;  but, 
on  the  whole,  the  period  has  been  one  of  experi- 
ment. A  leading  principle  has  been  wantina:,  like 
the  well  preserved  tradition  which  the  old  Italian 
masters  adhered  to,  the  whole  time.  Many  thought 
to  make  them  better,  and  deviated  from  the  right 
path  :  and,  moreover,  a  method  was  discovered  of 
imitating  the  great  Italian  masters,  and  instruments 
were  prepared  which,  unlike  those  that  had  once 
left  their  hands,  had  the  appearance  of  Italian  vio- 
lins of  a  hundred  years  old  and  more,  in  a  worn-out 
and  even  damaged  condition.  In  order  to  make 
these  new  productions  similar  to  the  old  ones  in 
delicacy  of  tone  and  easy  intonation,  it  was  the  cus 
torn  to  reduce  the  thickness  of  back  and  belly,  to 
macerate,  or  artificially  dry  the  wood,  whereby  the 
instrument  was  robbed  of  its  power  to  sustain  for 
any  length  of  time  the  violent  shaking  to  which,  as 
a  resonating  body,  it  was  subjected  by  the  vibra- 
tions;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  tone  of  such  in- 
struments gradually  deteriorated.  In  this  mariner, 
the  new  instruments  fell  into  disrepute,  not  except- 
ing those  that  were  well  and  scientifically  made, 
and  the  demand  for  well-preserved  instruments  from 
the  inheritance  of  the  Italians  became  consequently 
greater  and  more  exclusive.  But  how  much  longer 
will  this  continue  ?  Even  bow  instruments,  how- 
e\er  great  their  durability  when  carefnlly  used, 
must  eventually  yield  in  time,  and  accident  and  ig- 
norance hasten  their  destruction.  It  now  appears 
to  he  high  time  to  make  a  further  effort.  Here  it 
may  be  remarked,  in  order  to  avoid  misunderstand- 
ing, that  no  reference  is  intended  to  the  instruments 
in  ordinary  demand,  the  provision  in  this  respect 
already  suflficing,  but  rather  to  perfected  instru- 
ments, such  as  one  required  for  higher  solo  perform- 
ance and  chamber  music.  Concerning  the  method 
which  is  to  be  followed  in  their  construction,  no 
doubt  need  exist,  after  the  many  fruitless  experi- 
ments and  enquiries.  There  is  but  one  way  of  .at- 
taining to  the  desired  end,  which  is,  to  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  those  of  the  old  masters  who  have 
left  us  the  best  examples  with  regard  to  the  choice 
of  wood,  form,  construction,  and  finish,  whereby  it 
is  not  prohibited — nay,  it  is  desirable — to  make  in 
the  minor  details  such  alterations  as  the  develop- 
ment of  violin  virtuosity  and  the  higher  pitch  of 
the  present  day  have  rendered  necessary.  Tiie  un- 
avoidable self-denial  which  will  be  required  of  tlie 
makers  must  be  met  by  the  confidence  of  the  pur- 
chasers, for  supply  and  demand  stand  in  the  most 
intimate  relations  to  one  another ;  where  the  one 
relaxes,  the  other  must  also  fail. 

For  these  reasons,  the  propagation  of  correct 
views  concerning  the  violin  manufacture,  and  its 
development,  has  also  a  practical  side  ;  indeed,  it  is 
the  inevitable  condition  supposed  in  raising  it  again 
to  that  elevation  which,  strangely  enough,  it  occu- 
pied at  a  time  when  the  demand  for  perfect  instru- 
ments was  neither  so  extensive  nor  intensive  by  far 
as  it  is  at  the  present  day.* 

•In  order  to  avoid  an  accusation  of  pl.igiarism  T  mny 
here  be  allowed  to  remtirk,  that,  in  my  report  concernin": 
the  orchestral  instruments  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
1855  (the  twenty-seventh  book  of  the  official  reports  of 
Austria).  I  have  already  given  to  the  world,  in  a  more  ex- 
tended form,  my  views  upon  violin  manufacture.    This 


Such  was  the  intended  object  of  the  show  of  Cre- 
monese  instruments  which,  at  my  incitation,  was  to 
have  formed  part  of  the  plan  of  the  Vienna  Exhibi- 
tion. Assisted  by  a  material  such  as  is  otherwise 
unattainable,  the  idea  was  to  lay  before  the  most 
celebrated  instrument-makers  and  musicians,  and 
such  physicists  as  had  sifted  and  led  to  the  solution 
of  debateable  questions  in  this  province,  the  instru- 
ments thus  collected,  illustrating  the  development  of 
the  classical  violin  manufacture  as  a  whole,  and  in 
its  various  schools  and  masters ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  as  far  as  might  be  possible,  to  clear  up  the  still 
so  obscure  history  of  this  branch  of  art,  and  its  rep- 
resentatives. This  special  collection  did  not  take 
place,  though  not,  fortunately,  because  of  any  diffi- 
culties which  existed  in  the  nature  of  the  undertak- 
ing ;  therefore,  one  need  not  relinquish  the  hope  of 
seeing,  sooner  or  later,  under  more  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, the  realization  of  the  idea. 

Although  based  upon  no  great  selection  of  instru- 
ments, a  reference  to  the  progress,  and  to  the  part' 
which  individual  masters,  or  whole  schools,  have 
taken  in  it,  is  attended  with  considerable  uncertain- 
ty. Being  unable  to  comprehend  the  general  co- 
herency, people  are  not  in  a  position  to  judge  cor- 
rectly of  cause  and  effect.  Hereby  is  not  be  over- 
looked the  fact,  that  instruments  which  proceeded 
from  one  and  the  same  workshop  were  not  always 
equally  good  or  well  finished  ;  even  masters  of  min- 
or repute  have  turned  out  magnificent  specimens ; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  the  Coryphsei  have  some- 
times fallen  behind  their  usual  excellence  in  some 
point  or  other.  If  we  make  the  peculiarities  which 
we  observe  in  any  one  instrument  which  happens  to 
be  at  hand  a  matter  for  generalization,  errors  become 
naturally  unavoidible,  and  representations  made 
after  this  manner  by  pretended  authorities  who  wish 
to  appear  more  learned  than  they  really  are,  find  a 
ready  circulation,  and,  after  a  time,  become  difficult 
to  eradicate.  Lastly,  a  general  terminology  is  nec- 
essary, in  order  that  the  same  ideas  may  always  be 
expressed  in  the  same  language.  In  all  these  re- 
spects it  appears  hardly  possible  to  dispense  with 
special  exhibitions  of  Cremonese  instruments.  Dif- 
ferent is  it  with  the  superficial  history  of  the  violin 
manufacture,  inasmuch  as  this  is  reflected  in  the 
lives  of  its  representatives,  and  in  the  results  of  an 
active  trade.  Here,  at  least,  the  material  for  a  fut 
ure  erection  may  be  collected.  The  following  re- 
marks concerning  the  province  to  be  explored  may 
serve  as  a  guide. 

The  original  form  from  which  the  violin  and  oth- 
er instruments  of  the  same  family;  viola,  violoncello, 
and  contra-bass — are  derived,  is  very  simple,  and  is 
found  at  the  present  day  under  the  name  of  Omerti 
and  Ravanastrom  in  India,  and  of  Rehab  or  Rebec 
in  Java  and  Arabia.  In  all  probability  these  in- 
struments— if,  according  to  our  present  ideas,  they 
merit  the  name — were  introduced  into  Europe  un- 
der the  many  modifications  of  the  original  form 
which  they  had  acquired  amongst  various  tribes  at 
the  time  of  the  migration  of  the  Indo-Germanic  rac- 
es. Even  now  we  find  varieties  of  them  in  use ; 
for  instance,  the  Gusle  of  the  Servians  and  the  Rus- 
sian Goudolr.  To  two,  apparently,  of  these  original 
types  does  it  seem  possible  to  trace  back  the  origin 
of  the  violin,  viz.,  to  the  Crwth  of  the  ancient  Brit^ 
ons  and  the  Rebec,  which,  without  doubt,  passed 
through  Spain  into  France.  Centuries  elapsed, 
however,  and  a  vast  number  of  sometimes  very  ex- 
traordinary transformations  were  necessary  before 
the  violin  acquired'its  existing  form.  Of  these  an- 
cient varieties  we  are  in  possession  of  n  compendi- 
ous pattern-list  derived  from  carvings  in  old  church- 
es and  sketches  in  ancient  manuscripts.  The  viola 
was  the  instrument  of  transition,  which  in  its  turn 
passed  through  many  metamorphoses  before  it  ac- 
quired a  settled  form.  One  can  without  difficulty 
picture  to  one's  self  this  form  of  the  viola;  for,  by 
reason  of  the  flat  back,  the,  towards  the  neck  more 
pointed  than  rounded  body,  and  the  broad  sides,  it 
greatly  resembled  our  contra-bass,  or  the  viola 
d'amoiir,  which,  by  the  way,  threatens  to  become  a 
rarity.  Sometimes  t!ie  sides  were  only  curved,  like 
those  of  tlie  guitar,  in  intimate  association  with 
voices  to  accompany  which,  they  came  more  and 
more  into  use.  Violas  were  divided  into  four  kinds, 
viz.,  treble,  alto,  tenor,  and  bass  violas,  which  were 
held  during  performance  either  at  the  shoulder  or 

report  has  heen  most  freely  quoted  from  by  Hiacinthe 
Abelc,  in  his  work,  Dif  \'~ioliw,  without  the  .ncknowledir- 
ment  which  he  accords  in  other  instances.  Whole  p.Ti;"es 
are  citod  verbally  from  my  pamphlet,  and  have  in  jVart 
been  reproduced' in  other  "works  bearing  his  name.  Un- 
der these  circumstance*,  it  is  by  no  means  impossilile 
that  the  .anthorsliip  miffht  bo  falsely  attributed,  seeing, 
moreover,  that  my  report,  as  part  of  a  larpe  and  but  lit- 
■le  circulated  collection,  has  not  become  well  known  in 
musical  circles. 
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between  the  Itnees— lienee  the  terra  "  shonlder  tio- 
lin  "  (A''i(ila  di  Spalte,  Viola  di  Braccio,  the  ongin 
of  the  German  ivord,  Bratsche),  and  "knee  violin  " 
(Viola  da  Gamha).  The  bass  vi"la  alone,  which 
still  exists  in  a  bnt  slightly  modified  form,  as  the 
contrabass,  was  played,  like  this  instrument,  in  a 
free.positioD. 

IT. 

The  mannfactnrc  of  viols  of  the  old  sort  continned 
for  a  considerable  time  after  the  new  model  for  vio- 
lins, violas,  and  violoncellos,  had  been  introduced,  a 
proof  that  the  flat  whizzing  tone,  which  necessarily 
resulted  from  its  onter  form  and  inner  structure,  in 
■which  often  the  indispensable  bass-bar  was  wanting, 
continued  to  be  admired  for  a  long  time,  before  the 
clear,  brilliant,  powerful  and  sonorous  tone  of  the 
new  instruments  usurped  the  monarchy- 

Although  Galileo,  in  his  "  Dialogues,"  says — "The 
violin,  and  the  bass  or  violoncello,  were  invented  by 
the  Italians — perhaps  by  the  Neapolitans  (?),"  still 
the  statement  is  open  to  doubt.  In  ancient  times 
England  displayed  great  activity  in  the  production 
of  instruments  j'layed  with  the  bow;  at  the  same 
time  seeking  out,  and  rennmerating  freel)'.  perform- 
ers upon  the  violin  and  viola.  Is  it  not  possible 
that  the  metamorphosis  from  the  original  Low  in- 
struments to  the  violin  took  place  in  that  country? 
Further,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  vio- 
lin was  introduced  into  Italy  from  Germany  ;  for 
there  were  masters  whose  names  hint  at  a  German 
extraction  by  whom  the  manufacture  of  the  violin 
proper  was  first  cultivated  in  Italy.  The  history  of 
ancient  con'.merce  is  in  both  countries  too  obscure 
to  admit  of  positive  proof  of  this.  It  is  nevertheless 
certain,  that  the  oldest  known  violins  were  made  in 
Italy. 

It  has  been  customary,  hitherto,  to  regard  Bres- 
cia as  the  cradle  of  the  Italian  violin  manufacture ; 
but,  -while  this  opinion  was  based  upon  Gaspar  da 
Salo  (circa  1560-1610),  it  was  incorrect.  Later  en- 
quiries, to  which  a  violin  bearing  the  name  "  Joan. 
Kerlino,  1449,"  gave  rise,  proved  that  a  maker  of 
that  name  had  lived  in  Brescia  ;  whereby  the  above 
opinion  received  a  justification.  On  the  other  hand, 
Bologna  must  be  accredited  with  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing been  the  cradle  of  a  branch  of  human  art  indus- 
try which,  in  its  productiveness  and  constantly 
progressive  development,  was  no  less  wonderful , 
for  from  this  town  a  master,  known  hitherto  by  the 
name  of  Gasparo  Duiffoprugcar,  sent  forth — from 
the  year  1611,  upwards — a  series  of  violins  no  less 
remarkable  for  their  technical  excellence  than  for 
their  external  beauty. 

Simultaneously  with  Bologna,  both  Mantua,  Ve- 
rona, and  Venice  furnished  bow  instruments  ;  but, 
from  specimens  which  have  been  preserved  in  mu- 
seums, these  appear  to  have  principally  consisted  of 
violas  of  the  old  species. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  the  vio- 
lin manufacture  in  Brescia,  under  Gaspar  da  Salo, 
came  again  to  the  fore;  and  it  also  took  firm  rost 
in  Cremona,  through  Andrea  Amati,  who  was  the 
progenitor  of  a  highly  celebrated  family  of  violin 
makers  which  flourished  throug.iout  four  genera- 
tions. 

Brescia  adheres,  in  the  principles  of  construction 
and  external  elaboration,  to  the  line  laid  down  by 
Duiffoprugcar ;  but  Cremona,  although  starting  from 
the  same  point,  strikes  out  an  independent  path  ; 
so,  at  least,  under  Antonius  and  Hieronymus,  sons 
of  Andrea,  and  Nicholas  (born  1596,  died  1684.)  son 
of  Hieronymus.  The  forms  become  ennobled,  and 
sometimes  considerably  smaller,  the  breasts  are 
more  arched  ;  and.  at  the  same  time,  the  purely  ex- 
ternal ornamentalion  is  dispensed  with,  while  par- 
ticular attention  is  given  to  the  choice  of  wood  and 
varnish.  The  tone  is  distinguished  more  by  sweet- 
ness than  grandeur.  The  reform  brought  about  by 
Amati  was  adopted  more  or  less  by  the  rest  of  the 
violin  makers.  Cremona  was,  from  this  time,  the 
chief  seat,  and  the  high  school  of  the  violin  manu- 
facture. Even  Brescia  relinquished  by  degrees  its 
peculiarities ;  and  the  last  maker  who  honorably 
rej,resented  this  town,  Johann  Bapt.  Ruger,  of 
Bologna,  was  educated  in  the  school  of  the 
Amati. 

But  the  ideal  of  the  violin  •was  not  yet  attained 
to.  That  was  leserved  for  Antoniua  Straduarius.f 
who,  like  Amati,  sprang  from  an  illustrious  Cremo- 
nese  family.     A   pupil  of  Nicholas  Amati,  he  fol- 

t  The  names  of  the  various  m.isters  mentioned  in  this 
sketch,  are,  for  the  most  par^.  Latinized;  tiiis  clianre 
having,  usually,  been  untiertalien  by  the  masters  them- 
selves. Therefore,  for  Autonius  m"ay  lie  read  Antonio; 
Hieronymus— Geronimo;  Guamenus— Guarneri,  or 
Guarnerio;  Struduarius— Straduari,  or  Straduario,  etc 
etc.— W.  E.  L.  ' 


lowed  at  first  in  the  footsteps  of  his  master;  bat 
soon  struck  out  into  new  paths,  in  his  endeavors  to 
attain  to  perfection  ;  and  these  endeavors  occupied 
him  more  than  half  of  his  long  life — he  was  born  in 
1644,  and  died  in  1737 — until,  at  the  tnrn  of  the 
centnry,  he  attained  to  his  ideal — sweetness  and 
grandeur  of  tone  combined  with  perfection  of  form. 
It  is  generaTIy  imagined  that  Straduarius  created 
something  entirely  new  ;  bnt,  in  my  humble  opin- 
ion, nil  the  properties  which  distingnished  his  in- 
struments from  those  of  earlier  periods,  were  al- 
ready in  existence,  bnt  were  greatly  scattered ;  and 
to  him  is  dne  the  merit  of  having,  with  great  pene- 
tration, selected  everywhere  that  which  was  the 
best,  and  united  it  into  one  harmonious  whole.  He 
had  a  large  number  of  pnpils,  and  a  still  greater 
number  of  imitators  ;  and  some  of  them  produced 
such  excellent  specimens,  that,  doubtless,  at  the 
present  dav,  many  instruments  are  falsely  ascribed 
to  him.  He  did  not,  however,  occupy  the  position 
of  master  of  the  period  in  the  same  degree  as  did 
Amati,  befjre  him. 

His  most  distinguished  disciple,  Joseph'  Gnarne- 
rins  (born  1683,  died  about  1745),  called  <let  Oesu, 
after  the  trade-sign  which  he  adopted  to  distinguish 
him  from  a  cousin  of  the  same  name — adhered,  in 
the  main,  to  his  master's  precepts,  bnt  differed  from 
him  so  greatly  in  some  particulars  that  their  instru- 
ments cannot  well  be  confounded.  Unlike  his  mas- 
ter, who  consistently  strove  to  attain  to  his  ideal, 
and  on  doing  so,  faithfully  adhered  to  it — his  ideas 
were  irregular,  and  so,  consequently,  were  his  pro- 
ductions. Sometimes  he  turned  out  instruments 
which  were  equal  to  the  most  perfect  creations  of 
Straduarius — nay,  are  considered  by  many  to  be 
better.  Paganini's  favorite  violin  was  a  Guarneri- 
ns.  Sometimes  his' productions  were  so  inferior,  as 
regards  choice  of  wood  and  finish,  that  one  is  tempt-, 
ed  to  deny  their  genuineness.  Guarnerins  found 
imitators  here  and  there,  but  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  educated  any  pupils.  According  to  a  tradi- 
tion, he  ended  his  life  in  a  prison. 

At  the  time  that  Andrea  Amati  founded  the  new 
era,  the  manufacture  of  violins  was  carried  on  in 
several  other  towns  besides  Brescia  and  Cremona. 
But  it  was  owing  to  the  impulse  which  the  works  of 
Nicholas  Amati  and  Straduarius  gave  to  it  that  it 
began  to  spread.  Like  a  tree  that  grows  in  good 
soil,  and  to  which  Heaven  sends  showers  and  sun- 
shine, so  it  sent  forth  its  shoots  and  branches  in  all 
directions.  In  most  of  the  large  towns  of  Northern 
Italy  it  had  a  seat;  and,  next  to  Cremona,  it  at- 
tained to  the  greatest  importance  in  Venice  and  Mi- 
lan. From  Northern  Italy,  it  passed  through  Flor- 
ence and  Rome,  to  Naples  and  Palermo.  Altogeth- 
er, as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the 
independent  makers  numtered  about  two  hundred. 

[To  he  Continued.] 


New  York  Oratorio  Society. 

EACH,  GLDCK,  AND  BRAHMS. 

The  third  concert  of  the  Oratorio  Society  of  New 
York,  which  took  place  at  Steinway  Hall  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  March  15th,  gave  us  an  excellent  per- 
formance of  a  very  serious  and  impressive  style  of 
music  in  the  form  of  a  Cantata,  "  Actus  Tragicns," 
by  Bach  ;  selections  from  Gluck's  Orphms,  and  "Ein 
Deutsches  Requiem,"  by  Job.  Brahms.  The  Cantata 
and  Requiem  are  similar  in  form,  both  consisting 
principally  of  chorsses  interspersed  and,  at  times, 
interwoven  with  solos,  and  founded  upon  scriptural 
texts.  It  is  not  uninteresting  to  compare  the  work 
written  in  1710  with  the  modern  Requiem.  In  both 
there  is  visible  in  the  music  the  same  fidelity  to  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  the  texts ;  but  while  in  the 
one  the  voices  are  accompanied  only  by  the  plaint- 
ive tones  of  violas,  violoncellos  and  basses,  with  two 
flutes,  to  which  Robert  Franz  added  two  clarionets 
and  two  bassoons,  the  other  has  an  accompaniment 
of  a  full  modern  orchestra ;  in  the  one  we  have  a 
natural  ingenuity,  combined  with  that  easy,  flowing 
simplicity  of  style  so  characteristic  of  the  great 
master  Bach  ;  in  the  other,  a  strong  individuality, 
united  with  an  immense  elaboration  of  detail ;  in 
both  we  find  much  deep  feeling  and  a  great  variety 
of  expression,  notwithstanding  the  apparently  som- 
bre subject.  The  Cantata  opens  with  a  "  Sonatina" 
for  the  modified  orchestra,  which  is  extremely  sweet 
and  tender,  and  of  subdued  tone.  The  first  chorus, 
in  canon  form,  "  God's  time  is  the  best  and  surest," 
breathes  a  spirit  of  perfect  trust  and  cheerful  confi- 
dence. It  is  followed  by  a  pathetic  tenor  air,  "  O, 
Lord,  so  teach  us  to  remember,"  which  leads  to  a 
Vivace  for  bass,  "  Come,  order  thy  house."  The 
next  chorus  for  alto,  tenor  and  bass,"  It  is  the  law 


of  old,  nfan.  thotr  mtrst  perish,"  possesses  \mmense 
power.  It  is  writtenf  in  canon  form,  and  its  deep, 
surging  emotion  rs  interrupted  by  a  choms  of  the 
soprani,  "  Tea,  conrre,  my  Jesus,  come,"  of  which  the 
perfect  peace  and  content  forms  a  charming  contrast 
to  the  solemnity  of  the  ffnrt  themes  these  two  mo- 
ti  ves  alternate,  and  finally  the  movement  closes  with 
the  touching'  strain  for  the  sopranj,gFadoalIj"  3etmas- 
ing  in  strength  of  tone,  JTo.  ff  is  "n  air  for  theafto 
full  of  pathos  and  resignation  r  "To  thee,  C,  Fath- 
er-" No.. 7,  an  air  for  bass:  "Tffis  (i^y  shaTt  tfion 
be  with  me  in  Paradise;"  this  i.'?  a  florid'  passage, 
which  accompanies  a  choral  of  beautiful  eflfeet  for 
the  aiti :  "  Witli  peace  and  Joy  shall  I  depart ;"  the 
solemn  strains  of  the  chnrn«  mingling  vrith  the  mel- 
ody nntil  ♦his  ceases,  and  the  choral  also  gradnally 
dies  away,  bringing  out  into  full  relief  the  joyous 
burst  of  the  hymn  of  praise,  for  the  full  chorus: 
"  All  glory,  land  and  praise,"  which  ends  in  a  mag- 
nificent fugue,  forming  the  dose  of  this  poetical  and 
stirring  composition.  Miss  Drasdrt  sang  her  beau- 
tiful solo  with  deep  feeling,  Mr.  Henry  Brandeia 
was  less  successful  in  bis  teijor  air,  while  Mr.  StocT- 
dart,  npon  whom  devolved  the  greater  part  of  the 
solos  acquitted  himself  remarkably  well. 

The  first  selection  from  GlucVs  OrpTieus  was  the 
grand  Scena  for  solo  and  chorus,  in  which  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  Miss  Ltrasdil,  the  really  good  chorus 
and  the  fine  orchestra  produced  a  highly  successful 
effect.  This  was  fol  lowed  by  the  "  Dance  of  Happy 
Spirits,"  a  graceful  picture  of  peace  and  tranquilli- 
ty, and  the  famous  "Air  of  Orpheus" — "  I  have  lost 
my  Eurydice,"  sung  by  Miss  Drasdil,  to  whose  mel- 
low, sympathetic  voice  it  seemed  to  be  so  well  a- 
dapted.  The  Requiem,  by  Brahms,  begins  in  an 
exceedingly  simple,  thongh  noble  and  elevated  style 
with  the  words  "  Blessed  ar*  they  that  go  mourn- 
ing," for  full  chorus,  and  is  set  ofF  by  laarey  beauti- 
ful passages,  which  arise  from  the  us©  of  pleasing- 
harmonic  changes  and  the  introduction  of  di  hymns. 
With  the  words  "  Seed  in  sorrow,"  the  composer 
rises  to  stirring  and  even  picturesque  tone-painting, 
though  it  is  rather  too  long  drawn  out.  This  de- 
scriptive form  is  continued  in  the  2d  chorus,  begin- 
ning with  "  Behold,  all  flesh  is  grass,"  bnt  grows 
weak  in  the  com-se  of  a  rather  too  minute  contem- 
plation of  the  text.  A  very  pleasant  impression  is 
made  at  the  words,  "until  he  receives  the  rains  of 
the  morning  and  evening  showers,"  and  "  eternal 
gladness"  is  very  characteristically  described.  The 
third  movement,  "Lord,  make  me  to  know,"  is  intro- 
duced by  an  effective,  though  at  times  sentimental 
baritone  solo,  to  which  the  chorus  responds,  sentence 
for  sentence,  until  we  are  led  into  a  colossal  fugue, 
wonderful  as  an  ingenious  masterpiece  in  counter 
point.  One  of  the  most  lovely  parts  in  the  whole 
work  is  the  following  movement :  "  How  lovely  is 
thy  dwelling  place,"  for  chorus,  in  which  the  senti- 
ments of  longing  and  rejoicing  expressed  in  the  text 
find  a  fitting  and  harmonious  expression  in  the  mu- 
sic. No.  5,  "  Ye  now  are  sorrowful,"  for  soprano 
solo,  with  chorus,  holds  us  spell-bound  with  its 
charming  development  of  the  touching  theme,  prin- 
cipally where  it  is  taken  up  in  an  idealized  and  com- 
forting form  by  the  tenors.  The  solo  is  beautifully 
interwoven  and  very  effective.  No.  6  is  decidedly 
the  grandest  of  all  the  movements,  and  in  itstrinmph 
In  the  victory  over  death  forms  the  climax  to  the 
work.  Of  great  effect  is  the  repetition  of  the  words, 
"  Grave,  where  is  thy  sting  ?"  rising  in  tone  at  each 
repetition,  until  the  Fugue  "Lord,  thou  art  worthy," 
brings  the  part  to  a  close. 

The  last  chorus.  No.  7,  "  Blessed  are  the  faithful," 
must  be  regarded  as  an  anti-climax ;  still  the  happy 
peaceful  sentiment  pervading  its  tone  cannot  be  con- 
sidered inconsistent  with  the  state  o(  mind  inspired 
by  the  hearing  of  a  work  at  once  so  elevating  and 
sympathetic.  H.  D. 

— Mtis.  Trade  Rev. 


Chicago,  March  28.  It  was  not  my  intention,  in 
my  last  letter,  to  claim  for  Miss  Riv6  absolute  su- 
periority, although  I  have  heard  this  done  by  ex- 
cellent musicians.  Here,  as  yon  know,  1  give  my 
own  opinions  and  impressions,  which  in  the  present 
case  were:  that,  in  point  of  refinement,  Essipoff  is 
perhaps  superior,  although  not  so  much  so  as  any 
one  would  suppose  who  had  not  heard  them  on  the 
same  pianos ;  while  in  point  of  breadth  and  vigor  of 
conception,  Miss  Riv6  is  decidedly  superior.     As  to 
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iechnigue  there  is  little  to  cliooae.  Sometimes  1 
tiiink  ORE  is  better;  sometimes  the  other.  And  fin- 
ally on  this  part  of  it,  I  offer  this  opinion  after 
hearing  them  both  in  something  like  fifty  pieces. 
There  are  some  things  curious  about  EssipofTs  pla}'> 
ing.  Why  is  it,  I  would  ask  any  one  that  can  an- 
swer, that  while  she  fascinates  you  so,  her  audiences 
do  not  increase  ?  Why  is  it  that  one  finds  oneself 
more  disposed  to  criticize  the  more  one  hears  her  ? 
Miss  Riv^  is  certainly  a  more  magnetic  player,  at 
least  in  the  opinion  of  most  of  my  jcquaintances. 
And  I  know  from  experience  that  her  art  grows  on 
you  as  yon  hear  more  of  her.  To  b(!  perfectly  hon- 
est about  it,  I  think  they  are  both  great  artists. 

Now  in  regard  to  Miss  Rive's  influence  in  elevate 
ing  the  standard  of  piano  playing,  I  wish  to  explain 
a  little.  I  suppose  every  artist  that  plays  here  does 
something  to  raise  the  standard.  How  much,  de- 
pends about  equally  on  what  they  play,  how  they 
play,  where,  and  before  how  many.  Now  as  to  the 
wJiat,  I  place  Miss  Rive  ahead,  her  programmes  em- 
bracing more  of  the  important  works  wliich  must  be 
brought  forward  by  such  artists  if  at  all.  Second, 
as  to  the  how,  she  certainly  plays  well  enough  not 
to  disgrace  the  works.  Her  technique  is  immense, 
and  whatever  she  plays  she  plays  with  finish. 
Third,  slie  has  played  in  all  the  musical  centres,  and 
far  besides.  At  the  end  of  the  season  Essipoff  will 
have  given  one  hundred  concerts;  Miss  Riv(5  will 
then  have  given  nearly  three  hundred.  The  Rive 
audiences  will  average  larger,  very  much  larger,  I 
think,  owing  to  her  having  played  in  so  many  large 
concerts.  She  has  played  before  six  thousand  peo- 
ple in  this  city  in  one  week.  Besides  this,  as  I 
pointed  out  before,  she  has  gone  far  beyond  where 
Essipoff's  manager  can  afford  to  take  her.  She  has 
played  as  far  up  in  Wisconsin  as  Ripon,  and  as  far  out 
in  Iowa  as  Boone  (half  way  across  the  state.)  And 
in  all  these  places  she  plays  Beethoven,  Chopin, 
Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  and  Liszt.  In  Burlington, 
Iowa,  not  long  since,  she  had  two  Beethoven  sona- 
tas on  the  programme,  the  "  Appassionata "  and 
that  in  E  flat,  op.  27.  There  was  a  large  boarding- 
school  delegation  present  that  desired  her  to  change 
the  E-flat  Sonata  for  the  "  Moonlight."  But  as  she 
never  changes  numbers  on  her  programme  (except 
or  illness)  she  added  the  "  Moonlight."  Now  I  say 
that  an  artist  who  will  do  this,  in  a  place  like  Bur- 
lington, where  there  are  no  axes  to  grind,  and  at 
the  same  time  play  the  pieces  so  that  the  audience 
enjoy  them,  or  think  iJieij enjoy  iJiem  (which  amounts 
to  the  same  thing),  is  doing  a  great  deal  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  piano  playing  in  this  country.  If 
anvone  else  is  doing  more,  I  would  take  it  as  a  favor 
to  have  her  or  bim  pointed  out  to  me.  In  other 
words,  my  observations  were  calculated  from  the 
meridian  of  Chicago,  and  not  from  that  of  Boston. 

The  Beethoven  Society  gave  Verdi's  "  Manzoni  " 
Requiem  last  Thursday  night  in  Plj'moath  church, 
■•  with  Mr.  Eddy  at  the  organ.  The  solos  were  taken 
by  Mrs.  Thurston,  Miss  De  Pelgrom.  Mr.  Bergstein 
and  Mr.  Dexter.  In  my  opinion  Mr.  Bergstein 
carried  off  the  honors.  The  tenor  went  dreadfully 
Off  the  key,  a«d  Miss  De  Pelgrom  indulged  in  the 
modern  Iremtlo  infernale,  made  by  vibrating  with  a 
lower  pitch,  which  in  concerted  music  has  a  pleas- 
ing influence  mpon  the  harmony.  Some  of  her  voice 
is  very  fine  iidced.  Mrs.  Thurston  is  a  painstaking 
and  careful  si«ger.  The  chorus  went  altogether 
better  than  at  the  previous  concert,  so  much  better 
as  to  make  the  present  performance  enjoyable,  al- 
though it  still  lacks  in  purity  of  intonation,  sym- 
pathy of  voices,  and  finish  in  the  shading.  The  di- 
rector. Mr.  Wolfsohn,  has  worked  very  hard,  and  I 
had  no  idea  he  would  be  able  to  make  them  sing  so 
well.  Still  if  he  wishes  to  come  up  to  a  high  etan 
dard  of  choral  work,  it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt 


and  enforce  strict  rules  in  regard  to  attendance  at 
rehearsal.  In  my  opinion  their  training  is  radically 
defective  in  regard  to  securing  pure  Intonation.  I 
do  not  see  how  striking  a  chord  false,  fifty  times,  Is 
going  to  bring  it  true,  ever.  But  the  Beethoven 
society  seems  to  rehearse  on  a  theory  of  this  kind. 
I  must  accord  them  another  credit,  and  that  is  that 
they  seem  to  have  learned  ft-om  Dmights  Journal  or 
some  other  paper,  that  they  have  a  leader,  and  at 
the  present  concert  they  Watched  the  haton  relig- 
iously. Mr.  Eddy  did  his  part  splendidly, — at  least 
I  hope  he  did,  I  saw  nothing  wrong  about  It.  As 
to  the  music,  I  can  only  say  that  it  has  a  great  deal 
of  dramatic  force,  and  in  its  texture  seems  to  me 
much  like  scene-painting  (as  one  of  the  papers  here 
has  called  it.)     I  heard  it  with  interest. 

Mr.  Wolfsohn  is  about  to  commence  a  series  of 
eigliteen  historical  piano  recitals.  They  sell  the 
programmes  at  50cts.  If  I  can  beg  a  copy  I  will 
send  you  one.  It  is  too  much  trouble  to  copy  them 
all  out. 

We  had  the  Ole  Bull  troupe  last  week  with  Miss 
Thnrsby,  Miss  Martinez,  Tom  Karl,  and  Mr.  S. 
Llebling  the  young  pianist.  Of  course  I  need  not 
say  that  we  found  Ole  Bull  the  same  amiable  old 
fraud  as  ever.  Miss  Thursby  I  like  extremely,  all 
but  her  tremolo.  Miss  Martinez,  I  begin  to  like 
better  than  before.  They  say  she  is  really  improv- 
ing very  much.  Certainly  she  sang  delightfully  at 
these  concerts.  But  she  did  sing  "  O  niio  Fernan- 
do "  again,  or  at  least  it  was  on  the. programme.  I 
would  almost  rather  hear  Bro.  Sankey  sing  "What 
shall  the  harvest  be  "  than  to  hear  "  0  mio  Fernan- 
do" all  the  time. 

Mr.  S.  Llebling  is  a  younger  brother  of  our  Mr. 
Liebling,  and  seems  to  be  a  very  fine  pianist.  I 
hope  to  hear  him  again,  and  then  will  write  more 
at  length. 

We  had  also  Miss  Emma  Abbott.  I  cannot  say  I 
was  disappointed  in  her  singing.  It  was  about  what 
I  expected.  The  voice  is  poor,  the  method  bad, 
and  the  artistic  conception  false.  For  some  reason 
I  cannot  say  that  I  like  her  singing.  Her  clothes 
and  diamonds  were  very  fine.  I  never  begrudge 
praise  wliere  I  can  conscientiously  give  it. — On 
looking  it  over,  this  seems  a  little  severe.  Let  us 
say  then,  that  Miss  Abbott  is  a  person  who  has 
worked  hard  to  rise,  and  is  such  a  concert-singer  as 
will  please  many. 

A  set  of  Popular  Concerts  at  25  cts.  admission, 
has  begun  at  Hershey  Hall.  The  programme  of 
the  first  one  was  the  following,  and  it  was  played 
beautifully. 

1.  TrioinE,  No.3 Mozart 

1756—1791 
Allepro — Andante  erazioso— Allep;ro. 
Messrs.  H.  Clarence  Eddy,  AT.  Fehl  and  M. 
Eichheira. 

2.  a)  "  The  Wanderer's  Night  Song,"  Op.  48. 

No.  5 Rubinstein 

1829— 
b)  "  The  May  Bells  and  the  Flowers,"  On. 

63,  No.  6 Mendelssohn 

1809-1847 
Miss  Grace  A  Hiltz  and  Mrs.  Sara  B.  Hershey. 

3.  Trio  in  D,  No.  4 Havrtn 

1732— i309 
Allegro— Andante — Allegro  ma  dolcc. 

4.  o)  "  Bride  Bells," Roeckcl 

b)  "The  Flower  Girl," Bevignani 

Miss  Grace  A.  Hiltz. 

5.  Trio  inD,Op.  70,  No.  1 Beethoven 

1770-1827 
Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio— Tjargo  assai  ed 
espressivo— Presto. 

Meanwhile  I  am,       Yours, 

Der  Frbyscecetz. 


(Concluded  from  Vol.  XXXVJ,  page  415.) 
New  Toek,  March  26.  The  second  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme contained  the  best  Symphony  [I?]  of  modern 
times,  one  of  the  very  few  which  are  worthy  to  go  down  to 
posterity  in  company  with  the  works  of  Beethoven  and  of 
Schumann.  This  is  the  "  Forest '*  Symphony,  the  "Im 
Walde  "  of  Raft.  We  remember  some  four  or  five  per- 
formances of  this  work  in  New  York,  but  it  has  been 
played  by  no  means  so  frequently  as  it  deserves  to  be 


heard.  It  is  full  of  fresh,  vital  themes  and  poetic  fan- 
cies, tlie  offspring  of  nothing  short  of  genius,  while  in 
point  of  Instrumentation  it  is  a  miracle.  R.->fl  is  par  ex- 
cellence *lie  master  of  all  the  resources  of  modern  or- 
chestration. What  the  earlier  composers  would  have  ac- 
complished with  such  resources  cannot  be  told,  but  Raft 
has  the  means  and  the  skill  to  make  a  marvellous  tone- 
picture  and  that  he  has  done. 

The  Symphony  is  divided  into  three  parts ;  but  another 
Is  obtained  by  subdividing  the  second  part,  so  that  there 
are  re.Tlly  four  separati  movements  in  classical  form. 
The  first  is  an  Allegro  entitled  "  Daytime— Impressions 
and  Emotions."  This  opens  boldly  with  a  phrase  for  the 
horn,  and  suggests  rather  than  imitates  the  thousand  and 
one  sounds  which  are  heard  by  the  lover  of  nature  in  the 
heart  of  the  forest.  The  second  movement  is  entitled 
"  Twilight."  It  begins  with  a  Reverie  [largo]  for  the 
strings,  broken  by  recitative  passages  for  horn  and  clar- 
inet, and  leads  finally  to  the  "Danceof  Wood  Nymphs,"— 
a  brief  and  bcnutiful  scherzo,  not  unworthy  of  Mendela- 
sohn,  of  whose  music  we  arc  reminded ;  not  that  this  is  in 
imitation  of  his  style,  but  because  the  narrow  vein  of 
fairy  music  was  well  nigh  exhausted  by  his  sk'll. 

The  third  part  (or  fourth  movement)  of  the  Symphony 
is  entitled  "Night."  It  contains  three  episodes,  first: 
night  in  the  forest;  second:  "  The  entrance  and  depart- 
ure of  Frau  Holle  and  Wotan ;''  third :  "  The  break  of 
day,"  which  is  suggested  by  the  introduction  of  reminis- 
cences of  the  first  movement  and  which  brings  the  sym- 
phony to  a  fitting  close. 

In  this  movement  we  hear  the  quiet  murmur  of  night 
in  the  forest,  broken  anon  by  the  approach  of  the  wild 
hunt,  which  comes  rushing  by  and  which  is  heard  passing 
and  repassing  at  intervals  throughout  the  night,  until 
finally  the  tramp-tramp  of  the  wild  huntsman  dies  away 
in  the  distance  to  be  heard  no  more,  leaving  a  stillness 
which  is  almost  oppressive,  until  there  comes  the  little 
breeze  which  is  felt  just  before  dawn,  and  then,  with  full 
orchestra,  the  break  of  day. 

It  was  a  privilege  to  heir  such  a  work,  and  a  greater 
privilege  to  hear  such  a  performance  as  Mr.  Thomas 
gave.  It  was  not  enough  to  perform  the  work  fluently 
and  correctly,  giving  due  heed  to  all  the  directions  of  the 
composer ;  all  this  was  done  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  in 
addition  to  a  careful  and  finished  performance  there  was 
on  the  part  of  every  player  a  refined  perception  of  the 
true  meaning  of  each  phrase  of  the  mnsic,  as  well  as  an 
accurate  conception  of  the  entire  work.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Thomas  orchestra  are  musicians  as  well  as 
performers,  and  much  of  the  excellence  of  their  playing 
is  due  to  this  fact. 

A.A.  C. 


OBEKLi^f,  O.,  MARCH  19.— Oberlin,  as  a  musical  centre, 
is  not  far  behind  many  of  her  larger,  and  Eastern  sis- 
ters, as  the  following  pragrammes  may  evidence. 

The  first  was  presented  at  the  first  weekly  rehearsal  of 
the  Winter  term  of  the  Conservatory,  by  its  members. 
The  second  at  a  public  rehearsal  of  the  same. 
I. 

Sonata,  No.  3,  (2nd  and  3d  Movements) Mozart 

Sonata,  Op.  10  No.  1  (1st  Movement) Beethoven 

Song— "The  Wanderer." Fesca 

Mignon  and  Marchen.  Op.  41,  Nos.  2  and  3 Gade 

Sonata,  No.  16,  (1st  Movement) HaviUi 

Aria— 'Uud  ob  dir  Wolke  "  from  "Der  Freischutz," 

Weber 

Scherzo  and  Rondo  from  Op.  2,  No.  2 Beetheven 

Ballade  in  .A.  flat Chopin 

Duet—"  Were  I  a  Birdling  Free," Schumann 

II. 

Overture  to  Magic  Flute  (4hds) Mozart 

Duet-"  With  cheerful  notes  " Millet 

Sonata  for  Piano  and  Violin,  No.  3,  (1st  movement,) 

Mozart 

String  Quartet  in  G  maj Haydn 

Aria  from  Elijah—"  It  Is  enough," Mendelssohn 

Spinnerlied  from  Wagner's  "  Flying  Dutchman," 

Liszt 

Motet  for  ladies'  voices Mendelssohn 

Concerto  in  D,  for  Piano  and  Orches Mozart 

2nd  and  3d  movements,  with  Cadenza  by 

Reinecke 
(The  numbers  of  the  Haydn  and  Mozart  Sonatas  are 
those  of  the  Lebert  Edition.) 

The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  were  here  on  the  6th 
of  Feb.,  and  very  kimdly  gave  a  matinee  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Conservatory  students,  at  which  the  following 
programme  was  presented : 

Overture  to  "  Preoiosa," Weber 

Quartet,  Op.  18,  No.  1 Beethoven 

Var.  Coiicertantes  for  Piano  and  'Cello.Mendelssohn 
Quartet,  Op.  90,  No.  1,  (2ud  and  4th  movements,) 

Rubinstein 
The  programme  of  the  evening  was  a  varied  one,  such 
as  is  ordinarily  given,  but  not  whatwe  had  really  hoped 
they  would  present  to  us.  It  ended  with  a  senseless  Pot- 
pourri. Perhaps  they  are  obliged  to  play  those  things, 
perhaps  not,  but  we  certainly  hope  they  will  be  kind 
enough  to  leave  it  off  the  next  time.    The  Club  are  doing 


DWIGHT'S    JOUENAL    OF    MUSIC. 


a  (rood  work  in  awakening  a  desire  for  better  muiic,  but 
tlieir  reputation  is  stronc  enoUKli  to  cast  off  such  works 
of  darkness.  This  would  be  a  benefit,  and  a  pleasure  no 
doubt,  to  them.  A  man  cannot  habitually  do  that  which 
is  on  a  low  moral  plan  of  action  without  havinp;  his  mor- 
al sensibilities  blunted.  A  man  cannot  often  read  that 
wlilch  isoflowliterarv  merit  and  not  have  the  edge  tak- 
en off  his  literary  conscience.  This  is  an  acknowledged 
law  in  every  thing,  and  truer  In  art,  in  music.  A  man 
cannot  continually  present  to  others  that  which  is  re- 
pugnant to  his  artistic  feeling,  that  which  is  of  "  low 
order  in  Art,"  without  having  his  finer  perceptions  and 

feelings  correspondingly  lowered. 

C,  6.  C> 


glmgj)fs  laurnal  of  Slnsix. 

BOSTON,     APRIL     14,     18  7  7. 


The  Wagner  FestivaL 

Mr.  Fryer's  formidable  enterprise  has  certainly 
succeeded  with  the  crowd,  in  Boston  no  less  than  in 
New  York.  For  the  week  endin<»  witli  March  31, 
our  spacious  Boston  Theatre  was  crowded  every 
nijht  (five  times,)  and  more  than  crowded  at  the 
Matinee  on  Saturday.  The  three  operas  o^iven  were 
not  of  ■R^asner's  new  and  thoroup^hly  Wagnerian 
period  ;  they  are  not  representative  of  the  system  ; 
they  can  still  go  by  the  name  of  "  Operas,"  not 
"Art-works  of  the  Future,"  not  "Dramatic  Actions  ;" 
in  them  there  are  dainty  bits  occa.=ionally  for  the 
unconverted  who  still  hanker  after  the  flesh-pots  of 
Egypt.  Jjohengrin  was  given  three  times,  Tann- 
hdiiscr  and  the  Flying  Dutchman  each  once;-  all  in 
Gorman,  by  German  singers  altogethtr,  with  an  nn- 
precedently  large  and  splendid  orchestra  (for  an 
American  theatre),  and  all  with  a  downright  Ger- 
man strength  and  heartiness,  a  full  swing  and  in- 
tensity of  purpose  and  of  will,  which  went  far  to 
atone  for  many  imperfections  and  a  too  prevailing 
noisiness  and  coarseness,  wherein  "  Richard  is  him- 
self again  "  and  must  be  arraigned  as  instig,ator  and 
chief  sinner.  Credit  for  the  whole  success  is  sorely 
due  to  no  one  more  largely  than  to  Herr  Adolph 
Neuf.xdorff,  who  proved  himself  a  Conductor  of  ex- 
ceptional ability  and  energy,  inspiring  and  control- 
ling all  at  every  point. 

Of  the  artists  in  the  chief  roles  one  was  a  star  of 
really  rare  lustre,  two  or  three  were  excellent,  the 
rest  from  fair  to  middling.  The  chorus  as  a  com- 
mon thing  was  coarse  and  often  out  of  tune.  Mme. 
Pappesheim  was  the  "  star"  aforesaid.  With  a  so- 
prano voice  of  large  compass,  remarkable  volume 
and  intensity,  with  rare  power  of  endurance,  and 
considerable  sweetness ;  by  no  means  devoid  of 
sympathetic  charm  for  a  soprano  so  "robust"  (to 
borrow  a  term  commonly  applied  to  tenors) ;  throw- 
ing herself  into  each  part  with  full  fervor  and  siez- 
ing  its  individuality  by  a  snre  instinct, — she  united 
dignity  and  grace  of  person  and  of  manner,  partic- 
ularly fitting  her  for  cpieenly  characters  like  Eliza- 
beth and  Elsa.  Slie  is  indeed  a  noble  singer,  a 
good  actress,  and  a  fine  figure  in  the  gorgeous  Wag- 
nerian tableaux. 

She  was  at  her  best  as  Elsa  in  the  Lohengrin,  by 
far  the  best  of  the  three  operas,  and  the  best  per 
formed  (at  least  as  we  heard  it  given  for  the  second 
time.)  So  far  as  yet  persuaded  (knowing  the  "Nib- 
clungen  Trilogy  "  only  by  multifarious  report  and 
hearsay,  and  by  study  of  its  theoretic  principles  of 
Art  and  of  the  strange  librettos  of  the  poet-compo- 
sei),  we  are  inclined  to  regard  the  Lohengrin,  nuisi- 
cally,  as  tlie  highest  manifestation  Wagner's  genius 
has  reached.  In  it  there  is  loftiness  of  purpose,  a 
purity  of  aspiration  which  commands  respect,  and 
there  is  a  certain  nobility  and  courtlinass  of  style 
pervading  it.  There  are  also  melodies  and  frag- 
ments of  melodies,  both  solo  and  concerted,  march- 
es and  ensembles,  which  take  the  general  ear,  be- 
longing to  the  old  familiar  dispensation,  and  which 
together  with  the  blazing  pomp  and  splendor  of  ef- 
fect, constitute  its  chief  liold  on  the  average  listen- 


er. Now  just  these  elements,  as  we  understand  it, 
are  quite  eliminated  and  discarded  from  the  full  blown 
systematic  "  Art-work  "of  the  newness,  A  ceremo- 
nial pomp  and  blaze  and  splendor,  an  intense  sonor- 
ity, thrilling  heralds'  trumpets  and  great  instru- 
ments of  brass,  crowded  harmonies  (by  no  means 
always  pure. — their  impurity  disguised  by  the  great 
gorgeous  coloring) : — this,  it  seems  to  us  is  wherein 
lies  the  chiefest  strength  of  Wagner's  music.  The 
high  coloring,  the  massive  instrnmentation.  the  re- 
dundant, impure  harmony,  the  intense  sonority  is 
so  persistent,  that  the  "  fairy  Fine-Ear"  who  pre- 
sides over  the  cradles  of  the  Mozarts  and  the  Cho- 
pins.  would  either  find  it  unendurable,  or  lose  the 
exquisite  fine  sense  under  t.hd  cruel,  long  exposure. 
As  rough  physical  labors  harden  the  skin,  and  some- 
times too  the  moral  and  (esthetic  consciousness,  so 
we  cannot  help  apprehending  a  serious  blunting  and 
demoralization  of  the  musical  sense,  the  "  ear,"  in 
the  young  generation  born  into  this  strange  phase 
of  what  its  disciples  call  musical  "  progress."  The 
sensitiveness  to  discord,  to  ugliness  in  tone-combi- 
nations, seems  to  be  growing  less  and  less.  The 
yowTig  fanatieo  per  la  Aficxica  is  "  iron-clad." — But  it 
is  no  time  to  go  into  all  this  now. 

In  Lohengrin,  another  element  of  charm  is  found 
in  such  tender  love  scenes  (wherein  melody  is  iwt 
yet  discarded)  as  that  in  the  Bridal  Chamber  of  the 
second  act.  Much  of  this  is  truly  beautiful  and 
fine ;  and  it  was  finely  sung  both  by  Mnie,  Pappex- 
iiEiM,  and  by  the  tenor,  Wereenrath,  whose  Lohen- 
grin throughout  was  more  than  respectable. — Then 
there  comes  in  the  mystical  element, — the  peculiar 
melodic  motive  and  ferial  accompaniment  which  ap- 
pears in  the  dream  of  Elsa,  in  the  "Swan  Song," 
and  in  every  allusion  to  the  knight  and  to  the  Holy 
Grail.  This  has  a  certain  charm  for  a  time,  thoush 
we  confess  it  gradually  palls  upon  us. — Incidentally 
there  are  some  fine  touches,  we  may  sav,  of  genius, 
which  transport  the  elaborate  artificial  "work  for  the 
time  being  into  the  more  simple  world  of  true  im- 
aginative spontaneity.  Such  is  that  fresh  little 
scene  where  after  the  dark  and  brooding  night  scene 
of  Ortrud  and  Telramund.  and  of  Ortrnd  and  Elsa, 
warders  come  out  npon  the  battlements  and  an- 
nounce the  dawn  of  day  with  singularly  blithe  and 
stirring  trumpet  strains.  And  again,  in  a  much 
grander  way,  at  the  gathering  of  the  clans  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  act,  wliere  they  march  in  from 
various  quarters,  each  preceded  by  its  own  ringing 
corps  of  trumpeters,  and  the  stupendous  fortissimo 
of  the  great  orchestra  binding  it  all  into  one;  this 
would  be  indeed  glorious,  were  there  more  intervals 
of  rest  between  such  stentorian  appeals. — On  the 
other  hand  there  is  a  deal  of  ugly  music,  such  as 
that  which  preludes  and  accompanies  the  evil  spir- 
its, Ortiud  and  her  husband,  and  much  that  is  dull 
and  tedious  in  their  long  ill  tempered  dialogue,  and 
also  in  all  that  precedes  the  climax  of  the  first  act 
The  Ortrud  of  Miss  Clara  Perl  was  fair.— by  no 
means  equal  to  that  of  Annie  Gary;  she  has  rich 
low  tones,  but  the  upper  voice  is  thin.  Herr  Preus- 
SEE,  the  Telramund,  is  a  restless  and  uneasy  actor, 
but  has  a  powerful  bass  voice  which  he  uses  well. 
Herr  Blum,  as  the  Emperor,  appeared  to  fair  ad- 
vantage with  his  commanding  figure  and  his  telling 
baritone  voice. 

Tannhaiiser  proved  tedious  in  comparison  with 
I^hengrin.,  But  the  wonderful  spirit  and  precision 
with  which  the  well  known  Overture  was  played  set 
of  an  iufctantaneous  eleitrlc  battery  of  applause. 
The  Elizabeth  of  Mme.  Pappenheim  was  beautiful  in 
song  and  action,  while  Herr  Bischoff  was  but  ill  at 
ease  and  lost  in  the  part  of  Tannhauser.  The  Ven- 
us grotto  scene  was  bare  of  scenic  charms,  and  with- 
out syrens,  though  Frau  Venus  sang  quite  well. — 
The  one  new  thing  to  Boston  was  the  early  work, 
the  Flying  D\itchnan.  This  has  a  truly  fascinating 
stoi'}-,  which  is  its  chief  charm.  Moreover,  the  mu- 
sic, much  of  it,  might  be  anybody's— Marschner's, 
Donizetti's,  Verdi's,  Meyerbeer's — being  a  potpourri 
of  floating  melodic  commonplaces;  and  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  has  musical  monstrosities  and  coarse- 
ness—realisms, we  suppose,  of  sailor  life — which 
could  be  only  Wagner's.  The  spinning  chorus,  and 
a  few  other  things,  have  charm.  On  the  whole  we 
fancy  this  was  the  opera  that  was  enjoyed  the  most. 
— Next  week  Mr.  Fryer  returns  with  even  stronger 
forces,  and  will  give  us  for  the  first  time  the  "  Wal- 
kiirie,"  in  some  sense  transporting  us  to  Bayreuth  I 
Also  Lohejigrin.  and— Heaven  grant  they  do  it  well ! 
— FiDELio,"  placed  here  in  curious  contrast  I 
— Whether  Wagnerism  is  to  live  on  as  a  new  Art, 
of  a  kind  not  precisely  musical ;  or  whether,  like  a 
bad  dream  of  a  morbid  period,  it  is  to  cease  alto- 
gether from  the  memory  and  thought  of  musical 
mankind,  is  what  time  only  can  determine. 


Harvard  Musical  Association. 

The  tenth  and  last  Symphony  Concert  of  the 
twelfth  season  took  place  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
March  29,  with  the  following  programme : 

1.  Military  Symphony,  in  G(No.  11,E  l.of  Breit- 

kopf  and  HSrtel) Haydn 

Adagio ;  Allegro— Allegretto — Minuet 
— Presto. 

2.  Violin  Concerto,  in  D,  Op.  61 Beethoven 

Allegro— Larsrhetto— Rondo. 
Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch. 

1.  Overture  to  Shakespeare's  "  As  Tou  Like  It." 

in  F,  Op.  25 J.K.  Paine 

Andante  espressivo— Allegro  vivace. 

2.  Songs  with  Piano-forte; 

a.    An  die  Entfemte Mendelssohn 

6.    Reiselied " 

c.    Sei  mir  gegriisst Schubert 

Charles  R.  Hayden. 

3.  Overture :  ''  Becalmed  at  Sea  and  Prosperous 

Voyage," Mendelssohn 

The  grand  feature  of  the  programme  was  of  course 
the  Violin  Concerto  of  Beethoven,  greatest  of  all 
works  in  this  kind,  and  equal  in  length  and  conse- 
quence to  a  great  Symphony.  For  once  we  heard 
the  whole  work,  in  all  three  movements;  violinists 
here  for  a  long  time,  longer  than  these  Symphony 
Concerts  have  been  in  existence,  have  been  singu- 
larly shy  of  more  than  the  first  Allegro,  which  in- 
deed is  the  greatest  movement,  very  long,  and  an 
exacting,  almost  an  exhausting  task  in  itself.  It 
was  so  admirably  played  by  Dr.  Damrosch, — the 
distinguished  Conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  and 
the  Oratorio  Society  of  New  York, — as  to  make  it 
on  the  whole  the  most  memorable  item  of  this  win- 
ter's concerts.  He  has  not,  to  be  sure,  the  broad. 
Large  tone  of  Joachim,  but  his  tone  is  purity  itself, 
sweet,  musical,  finely  expressive,  and  absolutely 
true  in  intonation  even  to  the  highest  notes,  to  which 
this  music  often  soars  and  there  hangs  poised  like  a 
bird  half  lost  in  the  blue.  He  has  the  delicate  art 
too  of  modulating  the  tone  quality  and  color  in  an 
expressive  manner.  The  whole  rendering  of  the 
piece  was  earnestly  and  thoughtfully  conceived  and 
studied  out,  and  though  so  subdued  and  free  from 
all  exaggeration  of  accent,  and  all  sentimentality, 
that  some  thought  it  cold,  it  was  to  us  full  of  the 
truest,  finest  feeling  and  appreciation.  The  delicate 
beanties  of  the  Larghetto  were  exquisitely  brought 
out ;  and  the  Finale  {Rondo)  was  made  more  of  than 
we  have  ever  heard  through  any  interpreter  except 
Joachim.  Dr.  Damrosch  played  an  elaborate  Ca- 
denza oi\\\a  own  in  each  of  the  three  movements, 
which  we  found  ingenious  and  interesting,  and  for 
the  most  part  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  work  and 
wrought,  albeit  somewhat  fantastically,  out  of  its 
own  fibre;  at  all  events  they  were  extremely  diffi- 
cult, especiallj'  the  first  one,  and  displayed  his  vir- 
tuosity in  a  very  brilliant  manner,  without  compro- 
mising the  artistic  loyalty  of  the  interpretation  as  a 
whole.  Dr.  Damrosch,  alike  by  his  performance 
and  his  whole  appearance,  so  intelligent,  refined  and 
artist-like,  held  the  close  attention  of  every  one 
from  the  first  note  to  the  last,  and  was  recalled  with 
great  warmth  of  applause.  Henceforth  his  appear- . 
ance  in  Boston  will  be  sure  of  a  warm  welcome. 

So  symphonic  a  Concerto  was  fitly  preceded  by 
one  of  the  light,  bright,  sliorter  Symphonies,  of 
which  Father  Haydn  has  left  us  a  rich  store.  This 
one  in  G  is  one  of  his  best.  We  thiuk  there  is  rea- 
son to  be  found  in  it  to  justify  the  title  "  Militaire." 
When  the  Allegro  sets  in  after  the  few  bars  of  alow  in- 
troduction, with  that  bright  little  motive  in  the  high 
notes  of  flute  and  oboe,  do  you  not  think  of  "When 
the  little  fifer  hangs  his  head  ?  "  And  all  through 
the  movement  do  you  not  seem  to  see  the  gaily  uni- 
formed, trim  ranks  marching  off  at  quickstep  in  the 
clear  morning  sunshine  on  parade  ?  Simple  as  its 
themes  are,  it  becomes  a  perfect  work  of  unpreten- 
tious Art  in  their  development,  and  altogether  fas- 
cinating. The  slower,  statelier  movement  of  the 
Allegretto,  too,  is  truly  military,  ceremonial  and 
grandiose, — not  to  speak  of  the  great  crash  and  cli- 
max suggestive  of  battle  in  the  midst  of  it.  And  in 
the  graceful  Minuet  and  Trio,  and  in  the  Presto,  we 
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have  the  recreations  of  the  camp,  the  buoyant,  care- 
less sohlier  life.  The  Symphony  for  the  most  part 
was  well  played,  thong;!!  there  was  an  unwonted 
roughness  and  an  uncertainty  of  pitch  sometimes  in 
some  of  the  wind  instruments,  which  we  could  only 
account  for  on  the  supposition  that  they  had  be- 
come exhausted  and  demoralized  by  a  whole  week's 
unstinted  blow-out  in  those  Wagner  Operas  ! 

Mr.  Paine's  fresh  and  chai'ming  Overture  suffered 
somewhat  from  the  same  cause,  as  well  as  insuffi- 
cient reliearsal,  but  was  evidently  much  enjoyed. 
Mr.  Hatden's  tenor  voice  has  gained  in  power  and 
has  improved  in  quality,  and  was  heard  to  advan- 
tage in  the  great  hall.  lie  sang  the  simple  cantab- 
ile  song  of  Mendelssohn  "  To  the  Absent  One,"  very 
sweetly  in  a  refined,  expressive  style.  The  "Reise- 
lied,"  with  its  hurried  wild  accompaniment,  (in 
which  the  horseman,  riding  through  the  woods  in, 
the  windy  night,  lets  "  Fancy  outstrip  his  courser" 
and  dreams  of  reaching  his  beloved's  home,  and  of 
the  tender  passionate  reception,  until  suddenly  the 
sense  of  reality  returns,  and,  as  the  wind  howls 
through  the  thicket,  he  hears  an  "  old  oak  "  say  : 
"  Where  now,  thou  heedless  rider  ?  Thy  dream 
hath  led  thee  astray  !")  was  more  exciting,  and  giv- 
en with  much  dramatic  force.  Schubert's  "  Sei 
rairgegriisst"  has  become  a  little  hack nied,  while 
its  restless  alternation  of  key  renders  the  impression 
not  entirely  satisfactory.  It  was  sung  with  feeling  ; 
though  the  voice  sometimes  swerved  from  pitch. 
The  accompaniments  were  played  by  Mr.  Dresel. 
Mendelssohn's  "  Meeresstille"  Overture  sounded 
best  of  the  orchestral  pieces,  and  with  its  jubilant 
termination,  representing  the  good  ship  coming 
safely  and  proudly  into  port  with  colors  flying, 
amid  signal  guns  and  trumpets  formed  a  fit  conclu- 
sion to  a  series  of  noble  concerts. 

This  twellth  season,  we  may  safely  say,  has  giv- 
en unusual  gratification  in  nearly  every  number  of 
its  ten  programmes,  although  they  have  offered  com- 
parativelj'  little  that  was  altogether  new,  yet  much 
that  has  been  heard  too  seldom  here,  and  all  of  a 
pure  and  sterling  character.  The  concerts  will  un- 
doubtedly go  on  another  season;  for  it  is  no  small 
encouragement  to  have  come  through  a  season  like 
the  past,  disastrous  to  most  concert  enterprises, 
without  pecuniary  loss.  These  concerts  were  de- 
signed for  permanence,  and  therefore  the  elements 
of  permanence,  rather  than  sensational  novelties  and 
fashions  of  a  day,  have  been  chiefly  studied  in  their 
programmes. 

Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 

Handel  is  indeed  refreshing  after  a  whole  week 
of  Wagner.  And  "  Joshua,"  though  not  to  be 
ranked  with  his  two  greatest  oratorios,  "  Messiah  " 
and  "  Israel  in  Egypt,"  yet  has  all  the  Handelian 
traits,  in  nearly  all  the  ch9ruses  and  several  of  the 
Airs,  in  full  perfection ;  nor  is  the  Handelian  inspi 
ration  wanting.  Coupling  these  recommendations 
with  its  comparative  unfamiliarity — since  we  have 
heard  It  onlyonc.e  before — it  becomes  just  now,  to 
the  experienced  concert-goer,  more  attractive  than 
its  more  colossal  brethren  ;  it  is  not  always  the 
highest  mountain  that  we  care  to  climb  ;  a  change 
of  view  is  sometimes  more  to  us  than  height. 

We  confess  to  a  keen  enjoyment  of  Joshua  on 
the  evening  of  Easter  Sunday.  And  that  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  performance  was  not  on  the 
whole  so  good  as  that  of  last  year ;  for  frequently 
the  chorus  faltered  in  attack,  so  that,  as  the  parts 
came  severally  in,  a  few  notes  of  the  phrase,  the 
theme,  were  past  before  3-ou  heard  a  sound.  "Then 
too— probably  a  result  again  of  the  Wagnerian  dis 
sipation, — the  orchestra  was  often  coarse  and  care- 
less. "  See  the  Conquering  Hero,"  to  be  sure,  went 
splendidly,  for  that  sings  itself,  as  the  boy  said 
when  he  whistled,  and  with  such  a  mass  of  instru- 
ments and  voices,  with  the  contrasts  of  soprano  and 
full  chorus,  and  great  Organ  too,  it  did  stir  the 
blood.  Some  of  the  other  choruses  were  made  re- 
markably expressive.  And  how  beautiful,  how 
grand,  how  graphic,  many  of  them  are  !  Take  for 
grandeur  and  for  richness  of  motives,  interwoven 
with  supreme  contrapuntal  mastery,  the  opening 
one  :  "  Ye  Sons  of  Israel ;  "  how  effectively  comes 
in  the  later  subjedt :  "  In  Gilgal,  and  on  Jordan's 
banks  proclaim  ! "  For  grandeur  too,  and  for  vivid 
graphic  imagery, — figures  set  in  tones  as  positive 
and  solid  as  they  could  be  in  stone — the  Chorus 
"  To  long  posterity  we  here  record  " — to-wit,  the 
passage  of  the  Jordan.  So  too, "  Glory  to  God  1  .  . 
the  ponderous  ruin  falls,  .  .  .  the  nations  tremble, 
.  .  .  tempests  roar,"  etc. ;  and  "  Hail,  mighty  Josh- 


ua," which  gives  such  a  sense  of  undying  tradition 
at  the  words  :  "  Our  childrens'  children  shall  re- 
hearse," while  the  fugue  becomes  quite  monumental 
at  the  thought :  "  And  grateful  marbles  raise."  The 
simply  martial  and  heroic  chomses  are  all  quite 
stirring,  much  in  the  vein  of  Judas  Maccahcens.  For 
gentle  beauty  and  deep,  quiet  sentiment  we  may 
name  such  choruses  as  :  "  How  soon  our  tow'ring 
hopes  are  crossed  !  "  and  "  For  all  these  mercies." 

'There  was  much  to  praise  in  the  solo  singing,  and 
and  there  was  some  that  was  inadequate.  Pretty 
Miss  Thursbt,  so  fresh  and  natural,  with  the  fresh, 
sweet  voice, — her  first  appearance  in  Oratorio — 
sang  the  mnsic  of  Achsa  (much  of  it,  however,  was 
omitted)  verv  beautifully  and  with  artistic,  true  ex- 
pression, allhongh  she  did  not  seem  to  be  in  perfect 
health,  and  did  not  put  so  much  of  life  into  her  song 
as  we  have  heard  her  sometimes.  This  last  remark, 
however,  cannot  apply  to  her  "  Oh,  had  I  Jubal's 
Lyre,"  which  was  splendidly  delivered.  "  Hark  ! 
'tis  the  linnet"  too  was  charmingly  sung,  just  suit- 
ing her  liquid,  bird-like  voice.  Miss  Adelaide 
Phillipps  was  thoroughly  the  artist,  ripe  and  true, 
in  the  melodies  of  Othni'el.  "  Place  danger  around 
me  "  was  superbly  sung.  And  the  Duet  with  Achsa 
was  beautifully  done.  Mr.  Maas,  the  tenor,  sang 
with  sweet  voice  and  refined  taste,  but  seemed  to 
have  a  cold  and  lack  weight  and  resonance  for  songs 
of  the  heroic  quality  of  Joshua.  Mr.  Whitney,  our 
grand  basso,  did  not  a  few  things  grandly,  yet  he 
was  not  at  his  best,  singing  at  times  so  loud  that  the 
subdued  but  quite  important  accompaniment  was 
lost.  "  Shall  I  in  Mamre's  fertile  plain  "  was  given 
with  a  sustained  and  noble  gravity,  on  his  p.irt; 
but  the  flowing  chords  of  the  accompaniment,  quite 
as  cantabilo  as  the  voice  part,  were  played  in  so 
staccato,  or  detached  a  manner,  as  to  mar  the  effect 
of  the  music  as  a  whole.  (This  same  staccato  habit 
of  the  strings  was  also  annoyingly  perceptible  in 
many  roulade  passages  accompanying  the  choruses. 
We  believe  it  is  the  rule  in  orchestras  to  play  in  this 
way  when  there  is  no  mark  to  the  contrary;  but 
should  not  such  deformities  be  carefully  provided 
against  ?) — We  have  no  doubt,  most  of  the  short- 
comings in  the  chorus  singing  were  due  to  the  hur- 
ried and  distracting  preparation  of  so  many  things 
for  the  Triennial  Festival  in  May. — Julius  Rietz, 
whose  additional  accompaniments  were  used,  does 
not  seem  to  have  done  all  that  he  might  have  done 
by  a  great  deal  to  make  the  work  comfortably  com- 
plete ;  many  of  the  Arias  still  shiver  thinly  clad. 


tinually  recurring  in  the  music,  could  be  musically 
made  so  interesting.  But  it  is  full  of  fresh,  effect- 
ive melody  and  harmony,  and  graphic  accompani- 
ments finely  played  by  Mr.  Lang.  Miss  Humphrey, 
in  spite  of  her  cold,  sang  the  soprano  solos  with 
great  charm  and  animation,  and  Dr.  E.  C.  Bullard, 
the  Lord  Edward  of  the  dialogue,  did  his  part  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner. 


Concerts  TTnannounced, 

The  Cecilia,  our  choicest  and  almost  our  young- 
est chorus  of  mixed  voices,  gave  its  second  concerts 
(the  same  programme  twice),  in  Horticultural  Hall> 
on  the  evenings  of  March  19  and  22,  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang 
Director.  The  high  degree  of  perfection  in  their 
singing  at  their  first  concert  surprised  and  delighted 
us  ;  this  time,  though  the  programme  was  hardly  so 
interesting  as  the  first  one,  the  execution  seemed  to 
us  equally,  if  not  even  more  successful.  The  con- 
cert opened  very  fitly  with  a  Choral  by  Bach,  from 
the  Passion  music — used  there  several  times  with 
different  harmony : — "  Acknowledge  me,  my  keep- 
er," which  was  sung  without  accompaniment,  in  a 
very  chaste,  pure  style,  with  excellent  balance  and 
distinct  though  blended  movement  of  the  four  parts. 
Then  came  the  95th  Psalm  by  Mendelssohn — for 
solos,  (Mrs.  Geo.  K.  Hoopek,  Mrs.  L.  S.  Ipsen,  and 
Mr.  Chas.  E.  Hayden)  and  Chorus.  This  too  was 
sung  very  finely,  particularly  the  grandly  impres- 
sive chorus  :  "  For  His  is  the  Sea,"  and  the  serious 
minor  chorus  with  solo  at  the  close.  A  couple  of 
part-songs  by  Duerrner  ("  Morning  Wanderings," 
and  "  This  Love  is  much  like  the  Wind,")  made  a 
fresh  and  pleasant  impression,  being  sung  with  spir- 
it and  precision,  as  did  also  Schumann's  quaint  part- 
soni  "  The  Su.ith."  To  save  the  voice  of  Miss  E. 
A.  Humphrey,  who  was  suflfering  under  a  cold,  and 
had  a  more  important  task  before  her,  Mr.  Hayden 
sang  to  great  acctptanee,  Mendelssohn's  "Auf  Flii- 
geln  des  Gesanges '  and  that  dashing  song  by  Rubin- 
stein:  "  Auf  dein  Wohl  trink'  ich,  Marie." 

One  of  the  most  novel  and  delightful  features  of 
the  concert  was  the  singing  by  Mrs.  Ipsen  of  a  num- 
ber of  her  native  Danish  songis.  There  was  some- 
thing very  fresh  and  naive  in  the  melodies  them- 
selves, and  they  were  beautifully  sung  in  a  rich  and 
musical  contralto  voice. — The  last  and  principal 
piece  of  the  evening,  Max  Bruch's  "  Fair  Ellen" 
("  Schon  ElUn"),  was  an  agreeable  surprise  to  u=. 

vVe  had  hardly   hoight  that  the  siege  of  Lucknow, 
and    the   Scotch    maiden    who  heard   the   rescuing 

Highlanders  appi  o  idling  from  afar,   with  sna'ches 
of  the  old  tune  :   "  The  Campbells  are  coming,"  con- 


On  Friday  afternoon,  March  16,  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  J. 
H.  Dix,  Hotel  Pelham,  we  enjoyed  the  privilege,  with 
some  scores  of  invited  guests,  of  listening  to  some  piano 
music  by  a  few  of  the  pupils  of  Mr.  Hugo  Leonhaed. 
We  do  not  suppose  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  mention 
names,  but  here  is  what  die  Ungennannien  gave  us  to 
hear : 

1.    First  Movement,  from  Hungarian  Divertisse- 
ment, 4  h.ands, ..Schubert 

„       (  a.  "  Erinnerung"  op.  6,  No.  10, Franz 

f  6.  "  Stille  Sicherhelt,"  op.  iO,  No.  2 " 

3.    First  Movement,  f  r.  Concerto  A  min.. ;  Schumann  ^ 
(Orchestral  accorapaniment  for  a  second  piano). 

.       t  rt.  Valse,  B  flat  major Raff 

*•      \b.  Etude,  D  flat  major Hiller 

5.  "Variations  Serieuses Mendelssohn 

6.  First  Movement,  from  Sonata  E  flat  ma  j . . .  Haydn 

7.  Concerto,  F  minor,...  Chopin 

(Orchestral  accompaniment  for  a  second  piano). 

8.  Song.    *' Der  arme  Peter'' Schumann 

9.  Largo  and  Scherzo,  from  Senate  A  major,  op.  2, 

No.  2 Beethoven 

10.  Capriceio,  op.  16,  No.  3 Mendelesohn 

11.  Two  Etudes,  Nos.  3  and  12,  op.  70 Moscheles 

,„       (  a.  Prelude  and  Fugue,  B  flat  minor Bach 

^         \b.  Two  Etudes  of  op.  10,  book  1 Chopin   . 

And  how  well  they  gave  it  I  It  was  all  good ;  but  we 
cannot  speak  of  all,  for  memory  fails  us,  postponing  the 
record  to  ro  late  a  date.  Facile  princeps  was  the  frail  and 
delicate  looking  girl,  who  played  the  movement  from 
Schumann's  Concerto,  and  played  it  not  only  with  fln- 
ished  technique  and  refined  taste,  but  even  with  a  poetic 
insight  into  its  meaning,  which  at  least  suggested  the  i- 
dea  of  genius.  It  was  she.  too,  who  played  the  Prelude 
and  Fugue  of  Bach  and  the  Etudes  by  Chopin,  with 
which  the  entertainment  closed,  only  confirming  the 
same  fine  impression.  Another  played  the  F-minor  Con- 
certo of  Chopin ,  in  a  correct  and  even  st  yle,  to  which  one 
could  listen  with  pleasure  even  afterthe  consummate  ren- 
dering we  had  just  heard  in  the  Music  Hall.  The  Varia- 
tions Serieuaes  by  Mendelssohn  was  iudeed  a  serious  task, 
but  the  one  to  whom  it  was  assigned  acnnitted  herself 
well  in  it.  It  was  a  child,  apparently,  who  played  the 
Valse  by  Raff  and  the  Etude  by  Hiller,  but  there  was  an 
elastic  vitality  of  totich,  and  an  entirely  clean  and  fluent 
execution,  which  showed  a  musical  nature  not  run  to 
waste  through  any  idle  sentimentality  and  "  playing  by 
ear."  Others  we  should  mention,  but  both  space  and 
memory  fail.  The  singing  was  by  Mr.  Scblesinger,and  it 
was  excellent.  This  really  artistic  exhibition  proved  that 
Mr.  Leonhard,  whose  ill  health  has  deprived  us  of  the 
old  pleasure  of  hearing  him  in  public, — we  trust  only  for 
a  season — knows  how  and  has  the  faculty  to  teach. 


A  "  Wagner  Lexicon." 

Among  the  announcements  of  new  books  in  Leip- 
zig, appears  :  "  Ein  Wagneb  Lexicon:  AVorterbuch 
der  Uuhoflichkeit,  enthaltend  grobe,  gehassige  u. 
verlanmderische  Ausdriicke,  so  da  gegen  den  Meis- 
TEE  Richard  Wagner,  seine  Werke  und  seine  An- 
hanger,  von  den  Feinden  und  Spottern  gebraucht 
worden  sind.  Zur  Geniiiths-Ergdtznngin  miissigen 
Stunden  gesammelt  von  W.  Tappert.     Pr.  1  M." 

Mr.  H.  T.  Fink,  in  the  London  Musical  Record,  a 
thorough  going  Wagner  organ,  translates  this  title 
as  follows ;  *'  A  Wagner  Lexicon  or  Dictionary  of 
Impoliteness,  containing  coarse,  insulting,  spiteful 
and  calumnious  expressions,  which  have  been  used 
against  R.  Wagner,  his  works,  and  his  followers,  by 
enemies  and  scoffers,"  and  thus  proceeds  to  describe 
its  contents : 

The  list  is  by  no  means  complete,  as  we  ourselves 
have  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  come  across 
a  number  of  expressions  deserving  a  place  in  the 
"  Lexicon."  It  would  also  have  been  less  sensation- 
al, though  more  useful,  if  the  reason  for  censure  had 
been  more  frequently  indicated.  But  as  far  as  it 
goes,  the  "  Lexicon  "  is  a  curious  stutiy  of  human 
nature,  and  of  German  journalism  in  particular. 
Liberty  of  the  press  in  political  matters  is  a  boon 
not  yet  granted  to  the  Germans,  their  late  efforts  to 
secure  it  having  again  proved  unsuccessful;  but 
they  make  amends  by  allowing  themselves  greater 
liberties  in  other  matters.  All  the  personal  vitu- 
perations and  anathemas  which  they  would  like  to 
hurl  against  political  adversaries  are  thus  reserved 
for  some  literary  man  or  artist  whose  character  or 
principles  they  do  not  admire.  Some  of  the  expres- 
sions used  literary  propriety  forbids  our  quoting  in 
an  English  paper,  while  some  of  the  most  character- 
istic ones,  as  "Katzeujammer,"  "  Mondkalb,"  "Gan- 
semarsch,"  "  Ohrenzerreissend,"  are  not  translata- 
ble. On  the  other  hand,  some  of  those  coming  un- 
der the  head  of  sarcastic  are  not  bad.  Thus  a  Ber- 
lin paper  announced  that  "the  manager  of  the  royal 
•  .,)era  has  published  the  following  notice  ;  'Noliudy 
ji  compelled  the  hear  the  "  Meislersinger  "  twice,  as 
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capital  panishment  has  been  abolished.'  "  In  view 
of  the  opinion  of  the  merits  of  Mendelssohn  ex 
pressed  in  Wagner's  "Judaism  in  Music,"  it  is  inter- 
estins  to  know  that  Mendelssohn  in  return  consid- 
ered "Wagner  but  a  "  talented  dileUante."  So  R. 
Schumann,  in  a  letter  dated  1853,  wrote,  "  Wagner 
is,  if  I  may  express  myself  briefly,  not  a  good  mu- 
sician ;  he  is  deficient  in  the  sense  for  form  and  eu- 
phony." The  "gentlemen  of  the  press"  have  ex- 
hausted their  ingenuity  in  inventing  complimentai-y 
pet  names  for  "  His  Majesty  Richard  the  First,"  the 
"  infallible  music  pope,"  and  "  schah  of  Bayreuth." 
He  has  been  called  a  "charlatan,"  "ruffian,"  "enfant 
terrible,"  "  fool,"  "  musical  Heliogabalus,"  "swallow- 
er  of  Jews,"  ditto  of  Frenchmen,  "musical  Lassalle," 
"  musical  Makart,"  "  meprisable  Bavarois"  "  Bava- 
rian lunatic, "  "  song  murderer,"  "  plagiarist  of  Ber- 
lioz," "  Saxon  schoolmaster,"  "  Richard  the  Great," 
"  Thersites,"  "  vandal  of  art,"  "  Don  Quixote,"  "  mu- 
sical Munchausen,"  etc.  Who  is  not  reminded  of 
Dr.  Johnson  and  the  iishwoman  ?  The  works  fare 
no  better  than  the  man.  The  Berlin  Echo  speaks 
of  "  Richard  Wagner's  great  tragic  bombastic  opera 
'  Rienzi,'  this  operatic  monstrosity."  According  to 
another  paper  the  overture  to  the  "  Flying  Dutch- 
man "  is  an  infernal  racket  (HoUenspektakel.)  Ac- 
cording to  Fetis,  "  Lohengrin  "  is  a  chaos  of  com- 
bined sensations  of  sound;  while  an  Italian  critic 
thinks  that  such  "  algebraic  harmonies  "  can  at  most 
give  satisfaction  in  Germany.  The  "Meistersinger" 
is  a  "  dramatico-musical  humbug,"  and  the  effects  of 
this  opera  on  the  hearer  are  "  most  terrible  ennui, 
coupled  with  feelings  of  physical  torture."  "  Tris- 
tan und  Isolde  ''  is  a  "  higher  cat  music,"  "sonorous 
monotony,"  and  "  psychological  lumber-room." 
Florentino  found  that  the  effect  of  the  overture  to 
the  "  Flying  Dutchman  "  was  to  make  him  sea  sick, 
and  Hanslick  discovered  the  same  effect  to  follow 
the  reading  of  the  poem  of  "  Rbeingold."  Finally, 
regarding  the  "  Kaisermarseh,"  H.  Dorn  says,  "the 
barbarous  coarseness  of  this  latest  Wagner  eruption 
we  cannot  characterize  as  anything  but  an  insult 
to  the  majesty  of  the  German  emperor."  At  the  end 
of  the  "  Lexicon,"  under  the  head  of  "  Zukunftsmu- 
sik,"  a  full  account  is  given  of  the  origin  of  the  ex- 
presBion,  "  music  of  the  future." 


Philadblphia.  Mr.  M;  H.  Cross's  Madrigal  Club, 
consisting,  in  a  musical  sense,  of  the  elite  of  "  The 
Cecilian  "  and  "  The  Orpheus  Club,"  announces  a 
concert  for  Saturday  evening  next,  at  Musical  Fund 
Hall.  Appended  to  the  daintily-printed  programme 
is  a  short  account  of  the  Madrigal,  a  species  of  com- 
position in  which  there  may  truly  be  said  to  be  an 
English  school.  The  selections  include  works  by 
Dowland  (1697),  Morley  (1694)  and  Ford  (1605). 
Calcott,  Webbe  and  Stevens  are  also  represented. 
Besides  these  we  have  Mendelssohn's  "  Vale  of 
Rest,"  Smart's  "  Stars  of  the  Summer  Night,"  Hat- 
ton's  "Ballad  of  the  Weaver"  and  MacFarren's  "You 
stole  my  love."  The  Madrigal  Club  has  already 
achieved  quite  an  enviable  fame.  The  taste  and 
knowledge  of  its  leader,  and  the  loving  care  with 
which  its  members  have  devotee*  ""emselves  to  their 
chosen  work,  has  greatly  helped  to  educate  our  au- 
diences in  regard  to  many  beautiful  part-songs, 
which,  until  recently,  were  quite  unknown  ontside 
of  the  little  circle  of  intelligent  music  lovers  who 
had  made  them  objects  of  especial  study. — Evening 
Bulletin,  March  14. 

On  Saturday  evening  the  fifth  classical  Soiree  of 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Jarvis  took  place,  and,  although  a 
very  varied  and  difficult  programme  was  presented, 
it  was  successfully  interpreted.  The  first  number 
played  was  the  "  Fantasia  in  C  Major,"  by  Schubert, 
a  beautiful  composition,  irregular,  but  thoroughly 
Schubert-like.  Mr.  Jarvis's  playing  was  compre- 
hensive, and  he  grasped  its  difficulties  with  ease,  as 
in  the  "  Variatinns,"  by  Mendelssohn.  His  tech- 
nique was  simply  perfect,  and  the  exquisite  motive 
wiih  its  geaceful  and  sad  arabesques  was  fairly  rip- 
pled off.  A  Duo  for  Viola  and  Piano,  by  Schumann, 
followed,  and  then  Mr.  Jarvis  gave  some  Chopin  Pre- 
ludes and  Etudes,  and  rendered  them  finely,  partic- 
ularly tile  familiar  one  in  C  sharp  minor,  and,  in 
fact,  the  delicate  way  in  which  he  handled  them  all 
deserved  the  applause  which  he  received.  Mr.  Gaa- 
tel  sang  a  very  dramatic  Aria,  by  MacFarren,  rath- 
er tamely,  but  afterwards  gave  two  Schubert 
Lieder  in  fine  voice.  A  grand  Duo,  the  joint  com- 
position of  Mendelssohn  and  Moscheles,  finished  this 
really  excellent  concert,  and  was  played  with  much 
spirit  by  Messrs.  Jarvis  and  Warner.  The  next  and 
last  Suir^  is  to  take  place  on  April  14th. — Ibid,, 
March  26. 


Illinois  Academy  of  Music.  We  have  received 
several  programmes  of  Recitals  given  in  the  Chapel 
of  the  Illinois  Female  College,  Jacksonville,  III. 
One  of  these  is  classical  and  worth  making  note  of: 

1.  Piano  Duet — Overture,  Hebriden... Mendelssohn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  "Wimmerstedt. 

2.  Vocal  Duet  -"  I  would  tliat  my  love," 

Mendelssohn 
Misses  Alice  Broadwell  and  Virginia  Rutledce. 

3.  Pi.ano  Solos,    a,  Fugue  in  C  Mnjor;  J,  Gavotte 

in  G  Minor Bach 

Mr.  Wimmeretedt. 

4.  Song—"  O  had  I  .lulial's  lyre,"  (Joshua).. Handel 

Miss  Lela  Minear. 

5.  Piano  Duet— Minuetto  in  G  Major Haydn 

Misses  Mary  Henderson  and  May  Short. 

6.  Song—"  Adelaide," Beethoven 

Miss  Carrie  Dobyns. 

7.  Piano  Solo— .\dagio  and  Allegretto  from 

Prometheus Beethoven 

Miss  Annie  Smith. 
la.  Bird  and  Maiden, (Flute Oh.)Spohr 

8.  Hongs.—   i  ft    -Willi  nosehud Schuhert 

Miss  Eugenia  Hinrichsen. 

9.  Duet  for  Violin  and  Piano,  Sonata  in  G  Malor, 

Mozart 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wimmerstedt. 

10.    Song— Aime  Moi Chopin 

Miss  Kate  Smith 

U.    Piano  Solo— Sonata  in  C  minor,  Op.  35 — Dussek 

Miss  Mary  Goucher. 

12.  Vocal  Solo— Scena  and  Prayer  from  Freyschutz, 

Weber 
Mrs.  'Wimmerstedt. 

13.  Piano  Solos— a,  Slumber  Song;  b,  Hunting 

Song Schumann 

Mr.  ATimmerstedt. 

14.  Song— Woodland  Dialogue Schumann 

Miss  Virginia  Rutledge. 

15.  Overture  for  Piano,  Flute  and  Violin,  Iphigeni© 

in  Aulide Gluck 

Music  Faculty,  assisted  by  Prof.  J.  B. 
Smith. 


The  CMc^o  Musical  Collei^e. 

This  institution — or  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Mu- 
sic, of  which  it  is  the  direct  and  legitimate  succes- 
sor— is  the  oldest  school  of  musical  culture  in  the 
West,  and  enjoys  a  reputation  second  to  no  other  in 
the  United  States.  It  was  founded  in  1867  by  Mr. 
Florence  Ziegfeld,  who  has  from  the  first  conduct- 
ed the  school  on  the  plan  favored  by  the  best  Euro- 
pean conservatories,  of  which  he  is  a  distinguished 
graduate.  The  Academy  first  occupied  rooms  in 
Crosby's  Opera  House,  but  soon  out-grew  its  accom- 
modations, and  an  entire  building  on  Wabash  aven- 
ue was  fitted  up  in  handsome  style  for  its  use.  Sur- 
rounded by  an  able  corps  of  teachers,  Mr.  Ziegfeld 
had  already  achieved  a  large  patronage  and  great 
success  when  the  fire  of  1871  swept  away  building, 
furniture,  pianos,  organs  and  a  valuable  collection 
of  music.  But  this  institution  had  a  future  before 
it.  Conflagrations  could  not  burn  up  its  reputation 
or  damp  its  managers.  A  new  building  was  at  once 
secured  at  493  Wabash  avenue,  with  branches  in 
other  sections  of  the  city,  and  a  new  career  of  pros- 
perity began.  In  1875  Mr.  Louis  Falk  became  di- 
rector, Mr.  Ziegfeld  accepting  the  presidency,  and 
to  day  the  sciool  stands  higher  in  public  esteem 
than  ever  before.  It  is  evid,ent  that  this  esteem  is 
not  merely  local.  The  president  and  directors  of 
the  celebrated  Leipzig  Conservatory  say  :  "  From 
Mr.  Ziegfeld's  artistic  accomplishments  and  his  con- 
scientiousness as  a  teacher,  we  feel  safe  in  conclud- 
ing that  the  instruction  of  the  college  is  of  the  most 
thorough  description.  The  scholars  who  have 
come  to  us  from  this  institution  have  shown  such 
careful  and  symmetrical  development  that  we  are 
convinced  that  the  Chicago  Musical  College  is  a 
most  reliable  school,  and  its  graduates  are  for  the 
same  reason  peculiarly  welcome  to  our  Conservato 
ry."  Such  praise  as  this  is  praise  indeed,  and  vet 
from  our  knowledge  of  this  college  and  the  many 
pupils  of  surprising  excellence  it  has  graduated,  we 
are  convinced  that  the  estimate  of  the  Leipzig  Con- 
servatory directors  is  a  just  one.  The  method  pur- 
sued in  this  college  is  very  thorough.  None  but 
musical  instructors  of  the  highest  order  of  merit  are 
employed  as  members  of  the  faculty,  and  mediocrity 
in  any  department  would  not  be  suffered  for  a  mo- 
ment. Mr.  Ziegfeld  is  a  compeer  of  the  leading 
musicians  of  the  old  world,  and  enjoys  the  personal 
friendship  of  nearly  all  the  great  artists  of  the  day. 
His  pride  in  the  profession  of  his  choice  is  so  great 
that  he  could  not  be  induced  to  countenance  a  sacri- 
fice of  art  to  any  financial  consideration.  To  this 
fact  is  due  the  artistic  triumph  of  the  Chicago  Musi- 
cal College.  The  aoireesgiven  by  this  institution 
are  always  musical  events  and  are  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  training  of  the  pupils.  On  thea"  occa- 
sions the  best  class  of  music  is  produced.  C  onsid- 
erod  as  a  whole — faculty,  method,  facilities,  and  all 
— the  Chicago  Musical  College  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  a  comparison  with  the  best  institutions,  and  its 
hundreds  of  graduates  bear  living  testimony  to  its 
thorough  excellence. — Sat.  Eve.  Herald,  March  31. 
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Vooali  with  Fiano  Aocompaniment. 

The  Lover's  Hope.    D.    3.    E  to  F.     Knight.  30 

"Come  back  to  me.  the  days  are  long, 
The  nights  are  dark  and  drear." 
A  fervent  lover's  song,  nicely  set  to  music. 

Songs  of  the  Swedish  Ladies'  Quartette,    ea.  40 
No.  4.     Peasants'  Wedding  March.     C. 

3.  d  to  g. 

"We  hail  with  glee  the  happy  day." 

No.  7.    Serenade  by  the  Sea  Shore.  A6. 

4.  FtoE. 

"From  the  locked  cabin,  no  taper  gleameth." 
The  Swedish  Ladles  show   excellent  taste  in 

their  selections,  which  are  for  2  sopranos  and  2 

altos. 

Buckles  on  her  Shoes.    E6.    3.    E  to  g. 

du  Cane.  30 
"Short  folks,  tall  folks,  have  you  heard  the  news  ?" 
Very  lively  comic  song.    Likely  to  take. 

Kathleen  Gal  Machree.    G.    3.    d  to  g. 

Bonner.  35 
"The  light  within  my  Kathleen'a  eye 
Is  gentle  as  the  dawii." 
Very  musical  Irish  song. 

The  Page's  Song.    B6.    5.    d  to  P.      Arditi.  30 
"With  pride,— beside  my  lady's  side  I  run." 
Very  elegant  Italian  melody  with  American 
words. 

"Christ  our  Passover."    B6.    3.  Danka.  75 

"Christ  our  Passover  was  sacrificed  for  us, 
Therefore  let  us  keep  the  feast." 
A  fine  new  anthem. 

The  Shepherd  Boy.    Ballad  on  Melody  by 
Wilson.   G.  3.   d  to  g.  Alice  Hawthorne.  35 
"While  watching  with  a  careful  eye 
The  flock  that  lay  down  at  his  feet." 
Wilson's  melody  is  a  song  without  words,  and 
it  is  no  wonder  that  more  than  one  have  fur- 
nished the  words.    This  is  a  very  sweet  arrange- 
ment. 

Instrumental, 

Compositions  performed  by  Mme.  Annette 
EssipofE. 

Minuett  in  E6.    3.  Mozart.  40 

Gavotte.    E  minor.    3.  Silas.  30 

Berceuse.    D6.    6.  Op.  57.    Chopin.  40 

Mme.  EssipofE  has  the  good  t<aste  to  play  some 
easy  pieces  because  they  are  good.    Thus  many 
of  us  can  enjoy  playing  as  well  as  hearing  her 
music. 
Indian  Mail  Galop.      (Malle  des  Indes.)    P. 
3.  Lamothe.  40 

Very  neat  galop  for  Indian  Males  or  anybody 
else. 
La  Huguenots.    Good  Fantasie.    4-hand 

piece.    D6.     5.  Sidney  Smith.  1.25 

Beautiful  and  brilliant. 
Little  Fancies.  By  Michael  Watson,    ea.  25 

A  charming  set  of  21  easy  pieces,  such  as  young 
scholars  welcome  with  delight. 

No.  10.    St.  Patrick's  Day.    G.    2. 
"    11.    The  Harp  that  Once,    G.    2. 
"    12.    Jock  of  Hazeldean.    F.    2. 
Manolo  Waltzes.    3.  Waldteufel.  60 

Herr  W,aldteufel  seems  to  be  better  than  his 
name,  for  he  has  drawn  from  the  wood  (wald) 
onlv  the  most  beautiful  thoughts  and  fancies. 
A  tine  set. 

BOOKS. 

10  Trill  Stttdies  fob  Piano.  By  Anton 
Krause.  In  Two  Books.  No.  1,  75  cts. 
No.  2,  75  cts.  Complete,  $1.25 

Studies  in  a  novel  department,  but  a  very  use- 
ful one. 

Materials  fob  Easy  Piano  Insteuction. 

By  G.  D.  Wilson.  Book  3,  $2.00 

Pupils  may  esteem  themselves  fortunate  who 
have  Mr.  Wilson  to  provide  their  daily  lessons. 
The  useful  and  agreeable  are  here  very  happily 
blended. 


ABBBBVIA.TIOSS.— Degrees  of  diflculty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  aa  C, 
B6,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  be- 
low or  above  the  staff.  Thus:  "C,  S,  c  to  E"  means 
"  Key  of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter,  c  on  the  added 
line  below,  highest  letter,  E  on  the  4th  space. 
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As  a  matter  of  economy,  members  of  societies,  ■with  the  exception 
of  solo  singers  and  coutiuctor,  often  sing  from  books  containing 
only  the  choruses.    For  this  use  ai-e  published, 

CHORUSES     OI^ 

CREATION 65  NAAMAN $125 

ELI $1  25  PASSION   MUSIC 1  25 

ELIJAH 80  MESSE    SOLENELLE 125 

ISRAEL  IX  EGYPT 65  SAMSON 65 

JOSHUA 50  SEASONS 1  00 

JUDAS    MACCABEUS 65  STABAT   MATER 40 

MESSIAH 65  ST.  PAUL 65 

MOSES  IN  EGYPT 1  25  ST.  PETER 1  25 

A  SELECTION  OF  THE  MOST  FAVORITE 

@  B^WQ^M®      €m  0MW&M&9 

Price  6  cts>  each,  or  60  cts.  per  doz. 

Messiah. 

And  the  Glory  of  the  Lord.  Oh,  Thou  that  tellest.     (Song  and 

And  He  shall  Purify.  Chorus.) 

All  we  like  Sheep.  Lift  up  your  Heads. 

For  unto  us  a  Child  is  Born.  The  Lord  gave  the  Word. 

Glory  be  to  God.  Their  Sound  is  gon«  out. 

His  Yoke  is  easy.  .     Worthy  is  the  Lamb. 

Hallelujah. 

Judas  Maccabaeus. 

Mourn,  ye  Afflicted  Children.  Hear  me,  O  Lord. 

O  Father,  whose  Almighty  Power.  Tune  Your  Harps. 

We  come  in  Bright  Array.  Hail,  Judea's  Happy  Land. 

Disdainful  of  Danger.  We  Hear. 

Fallen  is  the  Foe.  We  never  will  bow  down. 

Hallelujah,  Amen. 

Elijah. 

Thanks  bo  to  God.  Blessed  are  the  Men,  &c. 

Ho  Watching  o'er  Israel.  Baal,  we  Cry  to  Thee. 

Angel  Trio — Lift  Thine  Eyes.  He  That  shall  endure  to  the  end. 

Yet  Doth  tho  Lord  see  it  not.  Behold;  God  the  Lord  Passed  by. 

Samson. 

Awake  tho  Trumpet's  Lofty  Sound.To  fame  immortal  go. 
Oh,  First  Created  Beam.  Great  Dagon  has  subdued  our  Foe. 

Then,iound  about  the  starryThroneLet  their  Celestial  Concerts, 
fixed  in  his  everlasting  seat. 

St.  Paul. 

Ptone  Him  to  Death.  Sleepers  wake..     1 

Happy  and  Blest  are  they.  To  God  on  High.  ( 

How  Lovely  are  the  Messengers.     Oh,  Great  is  the  Depth. 

Oh,  be  Gracious. 

Mount  of  Olives. 

Hallelvijah  Chorus. 

Israel  in  Egypt. 

IIo  gave  them  Hailstones  for  Rain.  Thy  Right  Hand,  O  Lord. 

But  as  for  His  People.  Sing  Ye  to  the   Lord.     (The  Horse 

But  the  Waters  overwhelmed.  and  his  Rider.) 

Creation. 

Awake  the  Harp.  The  Marvellous  Work.     (Song  and 

Achieved  is  the  Glorious.  Chorus. ) 

The  Lord  is  Great.  The  Heavens  are  telling. 

Woman  of  Samaria. 

Therefore  with  Joy,  &c.  And  Blessed,  blessed  be  the  Laird. 

Come,  O  Israel. 

Eli. 

Let  the  People  Praise  Thee.  Angels'  Chorus.     (Female  "Voices.) 

No  Evil  sh-Jl  befall  Thee. 

Naaman. 

The  Curse  of  the  Lord.  With  bheathed  Swords. 

When  Famine  o'er  Israel.  God,  who  cannot  be  Unjust. 

Joshua. 

See,  the  Conquering  Hero.  The  Great  Jehovah. 

Hymn  of  Praise. 

Let  all  Men  Praise  the  Lord.  I  waited  for  the  Lord.     (Duet  and 

All  ye  that  cried  to  the  Lord.  Chorus.) 

Passion  Music. 

(ACCOKDING  TO  St.   MATTHEW.) 

Three  Chorals,  Nos.  3,  53,  63.  Around  thy  tomb  here  sit  we. 

MOZART'S  TWELFTH  MASS.  Gloria. 

Moses   in  Egypt. 

Night's  Shade  no  Longer.  Prayer.    (O,  Thou  whose  power.) 


STABAT  MATER.  Inflaramatus.     (Song  and  Chorus.) 

AS  THE  HART  PANTS.  As  the  Hart  Pants. 

SEASONS  Come,  Gentle  Spring. 
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FOR  MIXED  VOICES. 

Note,— The  words  and  music  of  many  of  the  pieces  in  this  eet  are  by  American 

authors,  and,  havinic  been  copyrighted,  cannot  be  used  without 

liermission  uf  the  pudlishcrs. 

Abide  with  me 8    Psalm  150th 15 

Ave  Verum 6    Spirit  Immortal « 

God  of  Israel 8    Sweet  in  thy  mercy. 


Mighty  Jehovah 8 


Now  the  day  is  over 6 

O  Paradise G 

O  praise  the  mighty  God 10 

Rest,  spirit,  rest 6 

Whittier's  Centennial  Hymn 10 


6 


Onward,  Christian  Soldiers. 

Abide  with  me 

Jcsus,myLord,my  God,  my  all  - 
Alleluia!  Song  of  sweetness. . 

Pilgrim  Chorus 8 

Te  Deum  Laiidamus 12 


Price  of  each  chorus   15  cts.,  or  $1.44  per  doz. 

O  how  lovely  is  Zion.     Quartet  and  Chorus liomberg 

Where  are  thy  Bowers.     Quartet Mossini 

Glory  be  to  God  on  High.     Chorus Mozart 

Hallelujah.     Cliorus UandeVs  "Messiah" 

Child  of  Mortality.     Anthem John  liray 

Then  round  about  the  starry  throne "Samson" 

When  winds  breath  soft.   Anthem s,    Welbe 

Daughters  of  Israel.     March  and  Chorus "David" 

Achieved  is  the  Glorious  Work      Chorus ''Creation" 

Let  their  Celestial  Concerts.     Chorus "Samson" 

Go  forth  to  the  Mount.     Solo  and  Chorus tiievenson 

Thanks  be  to  God.     Chorus Mendelssohn's  "Elijah" 

The  Great  Jehovah.     Chorus IJaiulel 

To  God  in  Heaven.     Duet  and  Chorus "Moses" 

0  Lord,  Our  Governor.     Anthem nir  John  Stevens 

'Tis  Music  th  it  whispers.     Quartet "Moses" 

Almighty  God,  before  thy  throne.     Motet "Harp" 

1  was  glad  when  they  said.     Chorus J.  E.  Govld 

Swell  the  full  chorus.     Chorus Ilandel 

Father,  thy  Word  is  Past;  )  •c--     ,     «t  ,  •     ,. 

The  Multitude  of  Angels.  ) -^"^  *     Intercesston" 

Exulting  Angels.     Christmas  Anthem E.  L.  White 

From  Concave  Skies.     Anthem J.  E.  Gould 

Hail  to  Thee,  let  every  Nation.     Chorus. C.  B.  Biery 

O  Lord,  in  Thee  I  have   trusted.     Fugue lloviberg 

Jehovah's  Praise.    Anthem  .• e.  L.  White 

Let  Every  Heart  and  Voice.     Solo  .and  Chorus •  Mones" 

Sound  an  Alarm.     Solo  and  Chorus. "Judas  Maccobceus" 

The  Lord  our  Enemy  has  slain.     Chorus Ilandel 

The  Lord  will  comfort  Zion.    Sentence Church  Melodist 

The  Pilgrims  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre.     Cantata JVaumun 

Great  is  the  Lord Mozart 

The  Lord  is  Great liiahini 


A  COLLECTION-   OF 

CANTATAS  AND  CHORUSES,  WITH  SOLOS. 

From  the  works  of   Bach,  Cluck,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  Schubert,  and  others. 

MENDELSSOHN.    Hear  my  Prayer.     Soprano  and  Chorus 40 

"  "  I  waited  for  the  Lord.     Duet  .and   Cliorus 3P 

"  "  Lauda  Sion.    Soprano  and  Chorus HO 

MOZART.    Cantata.     Praise  of  Friendship.     Solo  and   Chorus 35 

SCHUBERT.     The  Loid  is  my  Shepherd.  For  two  Sopranos  and 

two  Contraltos  30 

WAGNER.    Chorus  for  Pilgrims.     Two  Tenors  and  two  Basses] !!  !]5 

GLUCK.     Armida.    Solo  and  Cliorus 15 

SCHUBERT.     Miriam's  Song  of   Triumph.     A  Cantata.     For 

Soprano,  Solo  and  Chorus 50 

RIES.     Morning.     A  Cantata 40 

BEETHOVEN.     Becalmed  at  sea,  and  prosperous  voyage.    Cho- 
rus for  Mixed  Voices '. 40 

SPOHR.    As  pants  the   Hart.     Anthem  for  Six  Voices iO 

FRANZ.    Kyrie  a  Capella.     Chorus  and  Solo  Parts 35 

25  per  cent  deducted  to  Societies. 


Each    25   Cents. 

To  Creation,  Elijah,  Judas  Maccabaeus,  Messiah,  Moses  in  Egypt, 
Naaman,  Samson,  Stabat  Mater,  St.  Paul. 


(^"Specimen  copies  for  examinatiou  mailed,  post  free,  for  retail  price, 


OLIVER  DITSOJ^  ^  CO., 


BOSTOIT. 


CHdS.R.  DITSOJV  #  CO., 

711  BROADWAY,  N.  T. 


J.  E.  DITSOjY  4-  CO.,    L  TOjY  ^'  HEAL  Y, 


[Successors  to  T.ee  &  Walkek] 
PHILADELPHIA. 


CHICAGO. 
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EICHARDSOK'S    KEW    METHOD    FOR 

THE  PIANOFORTE,  is  briefly  mentioned  in  our  list  of  Instruction 
Books.  It  may,  in  addition,  be  said,  that  the  publishers  take  a  natu- 
ral pride  in  it,  as  their  most  successful  book.  The  sale  of  about  250,000 
copies  has  been  unequalled  by  that  of  any  similar  work.  The  magnitude 
of  the  undertaking  to  print  a  quarter  of  a  million  copies  may  be  better 
appreciated  by  the  following  statement.  The  leaves  of  "  Kichardson," 
taken  out  and  laid  down  in  the  New  York  Central  Park,  would  carpet 
the  whole  expanse  with  at  least  a  double  thickness  of  paper.  The 
same  slieets,  laid  down  another  way,  would  fonn  a  musical  pathway, 
3  feet  wide  and  3,000  miles  long,  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 

The  book  has  been  revised  and  re-revised,  until  it  is,  probably,  quite 
free  from  errors,  and  improvements  and  useful  additions  have,  from 
time  to  time,  been  made.    It  contains  2(>0  pages,  Sheet  Music  size. 

I»IlIOE     S3.7e. 


GETZE'S  SCHOOL  fok  PARLOR  ORGAN, 

has  recently  come  into  the  possession  of  Ditson  &  Co.,  having  been 
on  the  Catalogue  of  Lee  &  Walkeb.  It  has  had  a  first-rate  success,  as 
30,000  copies  have  been  sold.  Its  neat  appearance,  fine  arrangement, 
and  its  multitude  of  pleasing  pieces,  songs  and  easy  voluntaries,  com- 
mend it  at  once  to  the  eye,  as  one  of  the  best  of  Beed  Organ  books. 

TRICB     $S.SO. 


BELLAK'S  ANALYTICAL  METHOD  FOR 

PIANOFORTE,  has  special  claims  to  be  used  as  the  very  first  instruc- 
tion book.  Teachers  understand  that  the  driest,  least  interesting,  and 
therefore  the  most" trying  time  for  instructors  and  pupils,  occurs  in  the 
second  or  third  month  of  study.  Bellak  shrewdly  provides  a  large 
quantity  of  pretty,  progressive,  useful  little  airs  and  rondos,  to  bridge 
over  this  place  of  difficulty.  After  a  few  weeks  in  "  Bellak  "  the  pupil 
is  well  prepared  for  a  longer  and  more  solid  book.  Price  in  Paper,  75  cts. 


FATHER  EIEMF'S  OLD  FOLK'S  CONCERT 

TUNES,  has  abundant  materials  for  these  quaint  entertainments,  which 
bid  fair  to  be  popular  for  another  100  years  or  so.    Price  40  cts. 


BATISTE'S     ORGAN     YOLUNTARIES 

are  in  general  easy,  and  all  of  them  are  graceful  compositions,  by  one 
of  the  best  European  organists.    In  Boards,  $2.50 ;  Cloth,  $3.00. 


RECREATIONS  FOR  CABINET  ORGAN, 

is  a  classical  collection  of  Keed  Organ  music,  all  in  correct  Organ  style 
and  good  taste.        Price  $1.50. 


LEGEND  OF  DON  MUNIO,  D.  Buck, 

is  commended  to  Societies  and  Musical  Clubs,  as  a'  Cantata  of  a  hi-'h 
oi-der.    Boards,  $1.50;  Cloth,  $1.75. 


OSGOOD'S  GUIDE  to  the  ART  OF  SING- 

ING,  is  a  treatise  on  Voice  Cultivation,  by  one  of  our  best  educated 
and  most  skillful  teachers  and  singers.  By  Geo.  L.  Osgood.  Price  $4.00. 


YOICE    BUILDING,   by  Dr.  Streeter,  de- 

scribes  both  a  book,  and  the  system  explained  in  it   A  success.    $1.50. 


THE  SABBATH,  a  book  of  Church  Music  by 

C.  Everest,  first  published  by  Lee  &  Walker,  is  now  added  to  Ditson's 
list.  It  is  constructed  in  excellent  taste,  and  includes  about  600 
metrical  tunes,  besides  Chants,  Anthems,  &c.,  constitutin<'  one  of  the 
best  filled  of  Church  Music  Books.    Price  $1.50.  " 


DITSON  &  Co's  HOME  MUSICAL  LIBRARY 

has  a  value  which  should  be  fully  understood.  Book  publishers  are 
accustomed,  from  time  to  time,  to  bring  out  handsome  sets  of 
"Dickens,"  of  "Shakespeare,"  of  "Scott,"  of  "the  Poets,"  &c.,  &c. 
Now  suppose  some  bookseller  should  bring  out  a  set  of  books  which 
included  all  the  best  works  of  Scott,  Bulwer,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and 
of  all  the  others.  This,  for  literary  people,  would  approach,  but  not 
equal  the  value  to  music  lovers,  of  our  Home  Mimical  Library. 

The  Library  at  present,  (1876)  contains  18  volumes,  each  entirely 
independent  of  the  other,  and  resembling  a  bound  volume  of  sheet 
music.  To  form  these  books,  nearly  the  entire  mass  of  song  and 
piano  music  in  existence  has  been  looked  over,  and  the  creme  de  la 
creme  (cream  of  the  cream)  of  it  reserved. 

(We  furnish  a  catalogue,  containing  the  names  of  every  piece  and 
song  in  the  18  books,  to  all  who  desire  it. ) 

THE  HOME  MUSICAL  LIBRARY  contains  nearly  4,000  pages,  of 
EuLL  Sheet  Music  Size. 

The  books  are  uniform  in  size  and  style.    For  a  full  description, 

E lease  refer  to  the  Catalogue  above  mentioned.    The  titles  are  given 
elow. 


In 
Boards, 
Gems  of  English  Song.    Vocal.      232  pages.   $2.50 
Wreath  of  Gems.   VocaL  200  ". 

Silver  Chord.    Vocal.  200    " 

Musical  Treasure.    Voeal  and  Instr.  200  pages. 


Gems  of  German  Song.  Vocal.  200 

Gems  of  Scottish  Song.   Vocal.  200 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies.   Vocal.  200 

Operatic  Pearls.    Vocal.  200 

Gems  of  Sacred  Song.   Vocal.  200 

Shower  of  Pearls.    Vocal  Duets.         240 
Organ  at  Home.    Reed  Organ  Music,  180 
...._.  216 

250 
216 
250 
250 
220 
216 


Silver  Wreath.   Vocal. 

Gems  of  Strauss.    Instrumental. 
Home  Circle.    Vol.  I.  InstrumentaL 
Home  Circle.    Vol.  n.  instrumental. 
Piano  at  Home.    4  hand  pieces.  Inst. 
Pianists  Album.    Instrumental. 
Pianoforte  Gems,   instrumental. 


2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 


In 

Cloth. 

$3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
.3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


Full 
Gilt. 
$4.00 
4.C0 

4.ro 

4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
,  4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 


MUSICAL  GARLAND.  Duets  for  Violin  and 

PIANO,  is  one  of  a  series  of  books  of  easy  music,  admirably  fitted  for 
the  needs  of  Musical  Amateurs.  By  Winner.  Waltzes,  Galops,  Ma- 
zurkas, etc.,  etc.    Price  $2.50. 


MUSICAL  FLOWERS.  Duets  for  Violin  and 

PIANO  is  similar  in  design  to  the  "  Garland."    Price  $2.50. 


FLUTE    BOUQUET.     VIOLIN    AMUSE- 

MENTS.    These  two  books  have  about  the  same  music  as  is  found 
in  the  preceding  two  books,  but  without  Piano  accompaniment.    $1.50. 


WINNER'S    BAND  OF   FOUR.    ($1.00.) 

is  just  the  thing  for  a  neighborhood  orchestra.  For  Violin  or  Flute, 
Cornet  or  Clarinet,  2d  Violin,  Violoncello  or  Double  Bass.  About 
60  pieces  of  music.  The  2d  Violin  and  Violoncello  parts  may  be 
I)layed  on  the  Piano. 


VIOLIN  AND  FLUTE  DUETS,  by  WmxER, 

has  60  pretty  duets  for  2  Violins,  er  2  Flutes  or  Violin  and  Flute. 
Price  $1.00. 


A  descriptive  Catalogue,  containing  concise  descriptions  of  1200  books  published  by  Ditson  &  Co.,  will  be  sent  to  any 
address  on  application. 

,  „     ^"^y  r^f,"^  ™'^uv'^,'  P*'^*  ^'■*^^'  *°''  ^®*''''  ^"*'®^'  *"<*  money  in  Registered  letters,  or  in  Postal  Money  Orders,  may  be  sent 

at  the  nsk  ot  the  publishers.  "^  *  '  j  ^       j 
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OLIVER   DITSON   &   CO.,       . 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  LYON  &  HEALY. 

711    BROADWAY,    N.  Y.  CHICACO. 


Boston. 


J.  B.  DITSON  &  CO., 

[Successors  to  Lee  &  Walker,] 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Whole  No.  940. 


BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  28,  1877.         Vol.  XXXVII.  No.  2. 


Dwight's  Journal    of  Music, 

Published  every  other  Saturday 

OLTVEH  JDixsorr  Sc  oo. 

451  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Hzss. 

Jt)HN      S.      D  WIGHT,      EDITOB. 


WTERM8.— If  mailed  or  called  for,  (2.00  per  annum ; 
delivered  by  carriers.  $2.50.    Payment  in  advance. 

Advertiaements  will  be  inserted  at  the  following  rates  : 
One  insertion  per  line  30  cents. 
Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line,  20  cents. 
Specia;  rates  for  yearly  cards. 

J.  S.  SFOOITER.  PRINTER.  17  PIIOVIKTCE  ST. 

Jiduertisemetits, 

NEW   ENGLAND 

NORMAL  MUSICAL    INSTITUTE. 

covnvH  A.XJIVJLW4  SEiiSiosr, 

At  East  Greenwich,  ft.  I.,  from  July  25  to  Aur.  22, 1877. 
Sixty  eminent  Lecturers  and  Professors.  Course  in- 
cludes all  branches  uf 

Musical  and  Literary  Instruction, 

No  teacher  or  pupil  of  whatever  grade  of  proficiency 
can  afford  to  lose  the  opportunities  here  .ifforded. 
tiea«iii«i  location,  unsurpassed  for  heallkfuliinM 
and  beauty  of  scenery.    Send  fur  Circular,  to 

E.  TOUEJEE,  Director, 
940-6  Music  Hall,  Boston 


MISS  NELLIE  E.  BROWN,  SoPUAXoVocAi.rsT  and 
Teaciikk  op  Music,  can  be  ent;aged  for  Con- 
cerrs  and  Musical  Entertninmcuts.  Address  Cnlar  St., 
Dover,  N.H.    P.  O.  Box  717.  936—949 

MKS.    FLORA.    E.    BARRY,    Vocalist    aud 
Teiicher  of  Voial  Music.    124  Chandler  St. . 
near  Columbus  Avenue.  [782 

"^  W.  FOSTER.  Conductor  and  Vocalist,  will  resume 
Vjr»  LesBOns  on  and  aflcr  Oct.  9, 1875.  at  690  Washiiigtun 
Street,  rooms  of  Woodward  &  Brown,  Boston.  Call  Sat- 
urdays from  11  to  12  o'clock.  898 


STEINWAY  ^  SON'S 

World  Renowned 
PIANO  FORTES 

OLIVER    DITSON  £    CO. 

Annouuce  that  they  have  been  appointed  Agents 
for  a  large  part  of  New  England,  for  these  Cele- 
brated Instruments,  whose  fine  qualities  of  tone, 
and  almost  unapproachable  general  excellence  of 
construction  are  known  to  every  lover  of  music. 


Cari-ying  away  Medals,  Prizes  and  Honors  at  every 
Exhibition,  they  also  have  drawn  from  the  highest  mu- 
sical authors  such  commendations  as  the  following: 

'■Permit  me  also  to  add  my  homage,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  my  undisguised  admiration,     Fbanz  Liszt." 

"The  grandest  creation  that  modern  science  in  Piano 
building  has  acquired.— iifew  Ltiptic  Jfiisik  Zeitung." 

"  Your  unrivalled  Pianofortes  once  more  have 
done  full  justice  to  their  world-wide  reputation,  both  for 
excellence  and  capiieity  tor  enduring  the  severest  trials. 
— Anton  Kubensteik." 

For  the  pr«aen«,  SteinMay'ii  Piano*  wtll  b« 
for  itale  at  STo.  ].2e  XREIHOWT  HX.,  former 
«tor«  of  O.  O.  Ruaiiell  4t  Co. 

OLIVEE  DITSON  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 


To  the  Music  Trade. 

PURCHASE    OF   THE 

J.  L.  Peters'  ffiisic  Catalope, 

By  OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO. 

I  have  this  day  sold  my  entire  stock  of  Music  Plates 
and  Copyriebts,  Sheet  Music  and  Book  Stock,  Printing 
Presses,  Store  FiirnituTeand  Fixtures,  Novello  Stock  and 
Ajrency,  and  Rood  will  of  business  to  Oliver  Ditson  & 
Co.,  and  cordially  recommend  my  successors  to  my 
friends  and  patrons.  J.  L.  PETERS. 

New  York,  March  7,  1S77. 


The  undersigned  take  fjreat  pleasure  in  informin*;  the 
Music  Trade  of  tlie  U.  S.,  that  they  have  this  day  pur- 
chased of  Mr.  J.  L.  PETERS,  N.  Y.  CiTV,  his  entire  Cata- 
lofjue  of  Sheet  Music  and  Music  Rook  Plates  and  copv- 
rig:hts  ihiereof,  retail  and  wholesale  Sheet  Music  Stock, 
Mut-ical  Merchandise,  Novello  Stock  and  Agency,  and 
good  will  of  entire  business,  and  will  continue  the  iiresent 
store  at  813  Broadway,  under  the  supervision  of  C.  H. 
Ditson  &  Co,,  New  York. 

This  unrivalled  Cataloj;ue,  so  long  and  favornbly  known 
among  the  Teacher  Trade  of  the  oountiy,  contained  a 
greater  numlier  of  valuable  copyrights  than  any  other 
cataloy;ue  iu  the  trade,  our  own  excepted. 

The  untlersigned  also,  in  January  last,  purchased  at 
public  auction,  the  valuable  Catalogue  of  WM.  IIALL  & 
SON,  which  comprised  upwards  of  4  500  subjects,  iuclud- 
ing  the  famous  (iottschalk  and  Wallace  copyrights. 


Our  custftmfrs  will  congratulate  us  on  these  impori<tnt 
purckiisesi  nnd  we  are  justijiad  in  believing  our /utilities  are 
now  unsurpassed  /or  giving  entire  tsatls/action  to  all  our 
patrons, 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO..  Boston. 
C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York. 
J.E.  DITSON  &  CO.,  Philadelphia. 

New  YoHK,  March  7,  1877. 


By  Rev.  J.  H.  Waterbuhy. 

A  charming  little  Sunday  Scliool  Song  Book, 
with  a  hundred  tunes  and  songs  in  excellent 

taste. 

Price,  25  Ct«.,  or  $2.00  per  doc. 


A  NEW  ASD  COKnECT  THE  JKY 

For  the  Mechanical  Formation  of  the  Human  Voice 

By  DR.  H.  R.  STREETER. 

pnxcE  $i.so. 

THIS  is  not  properly  an  instruction  book,  but 
contains  a  description   or  explanation  of 
this  very  successful  teacher's  mode  of  training 
the  voice.     It  should  be  properly  read  and  un- 
dei  stood  before  practicing 
Strei-ter's  Exercises  in  Voice  Building,  No.  1,  50  ets. 
"  "  "  "  "    2,  60    " 

n  i<  •<  II  •<    3   go    II 

These  may  be  studied  "  without  a  master," 
but  more  profitably  aith  one,  who  is  familiar 
with  the  method. 


Primary  Elements  of  Music 

By  DR.  H.  R.  STREETER. 

Price    OO    Cn. 

By  using  these  "  elements "  a  teacher  may 
bring  pupils  up  to  "  note  reeding  "  and  at  the 
same  time  do  something  in  a  sale  way  for  the 
improvement  of  the  voice. 

PUBLISHED  BT 

OLIVE]R    IDIXSOlsr    Ss    CO.* 

BOSTON. 


§iw  PujSiir  Ux  Paif. 


V  0  0  AL . 

The  King's  Highway.    D.  3.  ctoE.  Molloy.  40 

Good-bye,  Old  Year.  Song  and  Cho.  Pic- 
ture title.    G.  3.  c  to  g.  Bice.  40 

The  Song  that  I  loved  long  ago.  G.  4.  d 
to  E.  Lutz.  35 

My  Darling's  Last  Smile.    Song  and  Cho. 

F.  3.  d  to  F.  Operti.  30 

Colored  Recruits.  Song  and  Chorus.  F. 
2.    a  to  D.  Larue.  30 

Wanderer's  Song.  Duet.  A.  F  to  e  (Bass 
Staff.)  Abt.  40 

The  Lover's  Hope.    D.    3.    E  to  F.     Knif/ht.  3) 

Songs  of  the  Swedish  Ladies'  Quartette,     ea.  40 
No.  4.    Peasants'  Wedding  March.    C. 

3.  d  to  g. 

Ko.  7.    Serenade  by  the  Sea  Shore.  A6. 

4.  FtoE. 

Buckles  on  her  Shoes.    E6.    3.    E  to  g. 

du  Cane.  30 
Kathleen  Gal  Machree.    G.    3.    d  to  g. 

Bonner.  3.5 
The  Page's  Song.  Bb.  5.  d  to  F.  Arditi.  30 
"Christ  our  Passover."     B&.     3.  Danks.  73 

The  Shepherd  Boy.    Ballad  on  Melody  by 

Wilson.  G.   3.   d  to  g.   Alice  Hawthorne.  35 
How  could  I  forget  you,  Darling?    Sg  and 

Cho.    E?'.    3.    c  to  F.  Gianetti.  30 

XiutrQmemal. 

Soirees  de  Vienne.  Valses  Caprices.  A 
minor  and  major.     4.  Lhizt.  60 

In  the  Forest.     E.    3.  Heller.  30 

Home  on  the  Rhine.     (Heimath  am  Rhein.) 

Waltzes.     3.  Kraft.  75 

Flying  Dutchman.    (Fliegender  Hollander.) 

4.  Beyer.  60 

Tyrolienne,  from  William  Tell.    C.    2.  25 

L'Amo,  L'Amo,  from  Capuletti.     D.    2.  23 

Deh !  cou  te,  from  Norma.     C.     2.  25 

L'Ingenue.    Morceau  a  la  Gavotte.    G.    3. 

Arditi.  .35 

Over  Field  and  Meadow.  (Ueber  Feld  und 
Wiese. )    D.    3.  Strauss.  35 

Pennington  Seminary  March.    Ab.  S.    Post.  35 

Blushing  Morn.  (lUus.  Title.)  Polka  Re- 
verie.    E.     3.     (Solo.)  Meyer.  60 

Fruhlingsboten.     (Messengers  of  Spring.  J 

Waltzes.     3.  SdUeiffarth.  60 

Compositions  performed  by  Hme.  Annette 
Essipoff. 

Minuett  in  E6.     3.  Mozart.  40 

Gavotte.     E  minor.     3.  Silas.  30 

Berceuse.    D6.     6.  Op.  57.     Chopin.  40 

Souvenir  de  Venise.    Morceau  Poetique. 

G.     5.  Soller.  60 

Magic  Flute.     (La  Flute  Enchantee.    Op.  IIS, 
No.  16.    Divertimento.    E6.  4.    Leybach.  60 

Angelic  Waltz.       D.    3.  Lyle.  30 

Guillaume  Tell.    Op.  39,  No.  11.    Fantasie. 

«.    4.  Dorn.  65 

The  Devil's  Dance.   Grand  Galop  Fantastique. 

For  4  hands.        3  Vuss.  76 

Ballad  of  the  Weaver.      D6.    5.        Hoffman.  40 

BOOKS. 

10  Tbili,  Stumks  for  Piano.  By  Anton 
Krau,ie.  In  Two  Books.  No.  1,  75  cts. 
No.  2,  73  cts.  Complete,  §1.25 

Materials  for  Easy  Piano  Instrhction. 

By  G.  D.  Wilson.  Book  3,  $2.00 


Music  bt  Uail.— Music  is  tsnt  by  mail,  tha  expenn. 
being  one  cent  for  every  ounce,  or  fraction  thereof, 
about  two  cents  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  manic.  Persona 
at  .1  difltiince  will  find  the  conveyance  a  sarinr  of  time  and 
expenBu  in  obtaining  ■upplica.  Books  can  alao  be  aent  at 
doable  thene  ratefi. 


DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


IBOTHEHS: 


Square  and  Upright  Pianos 

33  Union  Square,   New  York. 

Drclier  Brotliem'  Cirand,  Dqnare,  and 
ITprlg-bt  PianoK  are  the  best  made  in  the  country. 
They  lake  the  lead  of  all  first-class  instruments,  being 
unrivalled  iu  beauty  of  tone,  and  perfection  of  mechan- 
ism is  ev^iy  detail. 

8«nd  for  Ulantrated  Catalogro«* 


909-ly 


raiCES   SEASONABLE. 


JosepFs  Bomdage, 

DRAMATIC  CANTATA,  BY  J.  M.  GHADWiCK. 

TTe  have  here  the  ever  beautiful  story  of  Jo- 
seph, in  melo-dramatic  or  "'cantata"  form. 
There  is  great  deal  of  bright  music.  The  action 
frequently  changes,  and  there  are  many  short 
Bcenas,  solos,  duets  and  choruses. 

Scenei-y  is  not  mentioned  in  the  present  edi- 
tion, but  it  is  evident  that  it  can  be  introduced 
v^ith  splendid  effect. 

Frier,  CIo.  $l.aO;  Ilda.  $1.23;  Pail.  $1.00. 


Wieok'g  Piano  Studies. 

BT  F.  WIECK. 

FRIEDKICH  WIECK  was  the  f.ather  of  Clara 
(\Vieck)  ScliumaLn,  and  of  Marie  Wieclc, 
and  these  are  the  studies  used  to  form  their 
excellent  "  technique."  One  can  hardly  do  bet- 
ter than  to  foUiiw  in  the  footsteps  of  such  dis- 
tinquishcd  performers.  There  are  about  VC 
short  studies,  all  eminently  practiciil.  There 
are  two  new  studies,  which  were  not  in  the 
German  edition. 

Price,  board*  $1.00 ;  paper  V3  eta. 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  MUSICAL  TERMS. 

Edi+*'l  by  J.  Stainer,  M.  A.,  Mus.  Doc.  of  Mag- 
dalen College  Dxford,  and  W.  A.  Babbett, 
Mus.  Bach.,  St.  jji^ry's  Hall.  Oxfc.  " 
It  does  not  need  the  above  an-ay  of  titles  to 
convince  u.s,  that  this  is  a  work  of  unusual  eru- 
dition and  merit.  Although  there  are  multitudes 
of  short  definitions,  the  prevailing  character  of 
the  work  is  that  of  a  collection  of  treatises  on 
important  musical  subjects.  All  of  them  are 
well  written,  the  style  is  clear  and  easily  under- 
stood, and  there  are  abundant  musical  and 
picture  illustrai  ions.  The  treatise  on  the  human 
larynx  (vocal  chords  &c.)  covers  a  dozen  pages, 
and  has  many  cuts  illustrating  different  portions 
&c. 

About  as  many  pages  are  devoted  to  the  hu-: 
man  ear,  the  article  also  containing  engravings. 
The  hum:m  hand  also,  is  minutely  describeil 
in  its  relation  to  fingering.  Ancient  instruments 
nicely  pictured,  the  various  parts  of  organs  well 
described,  and  a  greiit  deal  of  useful  informa- 
tion about  composition  imparted. 

Indeed,  although  a  dictionary,  it  is  a  very 
readable  book,  and  one  will  naturally  continue 
to  tuin  over  the  leaves  with  continued  interest, 
until  the  contained  ideas. are  )  retty  thoroughly 
understood  and  assimilated. 
Price  in  Boards  $4.00       Ti-ce  in  Cloth  .$5.00 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  Co..  Boston. 


U.  S,  Oenteniiial  Commission. 


PHILADELPHIA,  1876. 

The  UNITED  STATES  CENTENNIAL  COMMISSIODT 
announce  the  foUowinff  KKPOKT  as  the  basis  of  an 
award  to  the 


MASON 

ORGAN 


&    HAMLIN 

COMPANY. 


REPORT. 
"The  MA.tiOX  &  H.A.MUN  OJJOAN  COMPAHT'S 
exhibit  ofReed  OrfranM  and  Ha  mioniamt*  shows 
ini^tniments  of  ibe  flJIST  HAJKK  in  tli«»everal 
roqnifiite.x  of  tlitr  clanM,  viz. :  smoothness  and  equal 
tiistriliutioii  of  tone,  scope  of  expression,  rescmanceand 
sinsinp  quality,  freedom  and  quickness  in  action  of  keys 
and  bellows,  with  tliorou;:lipesa  of  workmanship  com- 
bined with  simplicity  of  action." 

A.  F.  OOSHORN,  Director  General. 
d.Vi.  HK\\Lli,\,  President. 
J.  L.  CAMPBELL,  SnrHuri/. 

Chairman  of  Judges:  H.  K.  OLIVER. 
JUDGES  OF  GROUP  Xr. 

J.  SCHIF.DKMAVER,  Sill  WlLLUM  ThOMPSOM, 

JAMKS  C.  Watson,  E.  Lfivassf.ur, 

Geo.  F.  Bkistow,  F.  A.  P.  Bauxard, 

J.  E.  Hii.vARD,  Joseph  IIe.sry, 

P.  F.  Kupka,  Ed.  Favhe  Pjsnet. 

The  lEHason  dc  Hamlin  Ors-anw  are  the  onlj'  ones 

assigned  fJCRSY  BAHK. 
•.■  NEW  STYLES  with  improvements  exhibited  at 
the  CESTENNI.AL;  elegant  new  cases,  with  exteniled 
tops,  in  great  variety.  Organs  sold  for  cash  or  instal- 
ments, or  rented  until  rent  pays,  on  very  favorable 
terms,  only  one  tenth  the  price  being  required  to  be  paid 
down.    Catalogues  and  Price  Lists  f.  ee. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO., 
931  154  Tremont  Street.  Boston. 


Mofl    ||ri§tiii§  him, 

BY  CAMILLE  ST.  SAENS. 

Prepared  for  the  Handel  and  Ilaydn  Society 
of  Boston.  Leaving  off  the  first  lecitative,  it  is 
as  appropriate  for  any  season  as  for  Christmas, 
but  Societies  who  wish  it  for  that  time  will  do 
well  to  procure  it.  and  learn  the  music  at  leisure. 
Price,  eiotb  $1.35  ;    Paper  Sl.OO. 


SACKED  QUARTETS 

FOR 

Chorns  and  Quartet  Choirs. 

BV  C.  A.  HAVENS. 

Benedictns,  in  A6 3.5  cts. 

The  Lord  is  in  His  Holy  Temple 30  " 

Jesus,  Lover  of  my  Soul ,30  " 

Trisagion  and  Sanctus 30  " 

Sun  of  my  Soul 35  •' 

Christmas  Anthem.     (Magnificat) 40  " 

How  Sweetly  Flowed 35  " 

Magnificat.  '    (Easter   Anthem) . . . ; 40  " 

Fine  pieces,  that  » ill  be  welcome  additions 
to  the  repertoire  of  quartet  choiis. 


The  X  Piano  Taboret, 

Patented  Aphii.  41h.  18V1. 


A  VARIETY  of  EXERCISES 

FOR  THE 

CuUhation  of  Time,  Time,  and  the  Formation 
of  Tone. 
By  E.  8.  METCAIiF.    .      . 

Truly  a  Variety.  For  here  we  have,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  short  elementarv  course,  04  vocal 
exercises,  which  follow  the  intervals  of  the 
scales  iu  every  key,  without  skippii.g.  There  is 
considerable  ingenuity  evinced  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  exercises,  which  have  :ili  sorts  of 
combinations  in  time,  and  are  properly  marked 
for  breathiiiff. 

After  these  we  have  43  exercises,  which  in- 
clude all  i}:e  usual  skips  and  arpefrffios.  Fi- 
nally, we  have  3  pages,  filled  with  proper 
"  vocaling  "  exercises  and  solfeggios. 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  quite  a  convenient 
text-book  for  priv.ite  pupils  or  classes. 

ipRICE,    $3.00. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 


Awarded  to  L.   POS- 

TAWKA     &    CO.,    Cam- 

bridiieport,  Mai's.       The 

United  States  Ct-ntennial 

Commi>sion     announces 

the  following  as  the  basis 

of   an   Award  to   Louis 

PosTAWKA  &  Co.,  Cara- 

bridgeport,     Mas^..     for 

PIAMO  «>TOOI,. 

"  We  think  the  Stool  one  of  the  best  ever  olferud  to  the 

public.  STEIN  WAY  &  SONS,  New  York." 

For  Sale  by  all  First-Class  Pisootarte  nnd  Fnmitnre 

Dealers.  SSO-ly 


SUCCESSORS  TO 


922    CHESTNUT   ST., 
Philadelphia. 


CHAS.  H.  DITSON.       01  IVER  DITSON.       JOHN  C.  HAVNES. 

OHAS.  a  BlTSOH  ^  €0. 

(Successors  to  Mason  Bros,  and  Firth,  Son  3c  Co.) 

MUSIC    PUBLISHERS 

ASD  DEALERS  IS 

I  Miisic,  isic  6]  oh, 

AND    IVIUSICAL    MERCHANDISE, 

No.  711  Broadway,  New  York. 


New  York  Branch  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 

EDW.    SCHUBEKTIl     &     CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS  OF  MUSIC, 

No.  23  UNION  SQUAKE, 

KEW   YOKK. [795 

LYON     &    HEALY, 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS, 

CHICAGO,  ILL., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Mercbandibe 

Of  Every   Description. 

Our  stock  of  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musi- 
cal Instruments,  etc.,  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  in  the  North  West.  Our  connection 
with  Messrs.  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  enables  us  tu  fur- 
nish their  publications  to  Western  Dealers,  at 
net  Boston  Piices. 

S^="in  addition  to  the  puhlications  ol  Messrs. 
O.  Dit.sou  &  Co.,  we  keep  on  hand  and  furnish 
t.;i  Music  and  Blusic  Books  publislied  in  Ameri- 
ca, together  with  a  choice  stock  of  Foreign 
Muaic.  1794— 3m 


mxml  0f 


WttOLE  l^o.  940.  BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  28,  1877.        Vol.  XXXYII.  No.  2. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music, 

SEusical  Jottings. 

A  frienil  permits  me  to  copy  from  a  boot  of  occa- 
sional jotting?,  never,  I  am  assured,  in  any  "manner, 
shape  or  form"  intended  for  publication,  the  fol. 
lowin<j  paraRiaphs,  wliicb  may  not  be  without  some 
interest  and  suggestiveness. 


ScHtTMANN  represents  a  period  of  transition. 
He  is  the  last  link  between  pure  classical  forms 
and  modern  extravagance,  the  last  narrovr 
bridge  that  still  maintains  itself, — often  not 
without  a  visible,  painful  strain  and  perilous 
vacillation, — upon  the  heights  of  Art.  After 
him  there  is  the  deluge  and  chaos  come  again, 
— we  plunge  straightway  into  dark  abysses, 
whose  depth  no  one  perhaps  has  yet  fully  fath- 
omed, and  from  whose  tangled  confusion  it 
will  not  be  easy  to  find  a  path  out  again  to  the 
clear  light  of  day. 


Wagnbk  repeats  himself  ad  nauseam.  Hear 
one  of  his  marches,  and  you  have  heard  them 
all.  This  cannot  well  be  otherwise  with  one 
who  does  nothing  but  turn  around  and  around 
again  in  barren  forms  that  are  not  quickened 
or  animated  by  a  single  thought, — if  that  in- 
deed may  be  called  form,  which  is  rather  a  con- 
stant violation  and  distortion  of  all  law  and 
form. — Of  course  his  followers  would  raise 
their  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven  in  pious  horror 
at  this  assertion.  But  nevertheless  it  is  true, 
must  be  true,  since  it  is  impossible  he  should 
know  anything  but  form.  For  heaven  has  nev- 
er blessed  him  with  one  musical  idea  in  his  life. 
What  ideas  he  has,  cannot  be  legitimately  ex- 
pressed in  music,  which  is  equivalent  to  saying 
they  cannot  be  expressed  in  it  at  all,  and  con- 
sequently always  remain  there  as  so  much  dead 
matter. 

I  understand  now  what  is  meant  by  the 
words:  "Beethoven  has  pushed  forward  to 
the  last  confines  of  his  art."  He  presents  to 
us  indeed,  the  almost  unparalleled  spectacle  of 
a  mind  so  continuous,  and  I  might  say,  so  infi- 
nite in  its  progress  and  development, — this  al- 
most more  than  anything  he  has  actually  done, 
except  as  his  works  give  evidence  of  that  de- 
velopment, is  what  makes  him  so  incomparably 
and  imperishably  great, — that  he  seems  to  have 
traversed  his  field  from  end  to  end,  mounted  to 
the  very  top  of  the  ladder  without  skipping  a 
round.  For  what  note  is  there  so  tender  or  so 
delicate  that  he  has  not  sometime  sounded, 
what  chord  so  powerful  or  majestic  that  he  has 
not  somewhere  struck  it  ?  He  has  exhausted 
his  sphere,  and  arrived  at  its  limits,  come  to  a 
halt,  touched  the  inexorable  point  and  barrier 
there  is  somewhere  in  all  art,  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  overleap,  if  indeed  the  9th  Sympho- 
ny is  not  already  a  straining  beyond  the  legiti- 
mate lines. — And  all  tliis  not  in  outward  form 


alone,  but  in  the  innermost  essence  of  the  art. 
It  often  seems  that  there  is  but  one  impercepti- 
bly small  step  more  that  must  be  taken  the 
very  next  instant,  a  veil  so  thin  that  it  must  be 
rent,  a  fetter  so  slight  that  it  must  drop  off, 
between  his  harmonies  and  speech.  A  breath 
more,  it  appears,  and  the  word  would  burst  tri- 
umphant from  these  strains. — (I  wrote  this 
without  remembering  that  Marx,  that  most 
sympathetic  of  Beethoven's  biographers,  has 
said  almost  the  same  thing, — "these  beings  of 
wood  and  metal,  he  had  '  made  them  in  his  own 
iVnaj^e,' manlike,  endowed  with  intelligence,  so 
that  one  often  expects:  now,  now  the  lips  must 
unclose  to  utter  the  word,  the  human  word.") 
And  yet  just  here  resounds  with  crushing  force 
the  awful  fiat.  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no 
further!  There  is  something  intensely  painful 
in  these  fetters  that  seem  to  clog  music  more 
than  the  other  arts, — in  its  vagueness,  its  dumb- 
ness, its  incapability  of  expressing  anything 
definite,  and  in  view  of  it  I  can  almost  forgive 
modern  musicians  their  insane  ravings,  and 
frantic  efforts  to  make  their  art  convey  to  us 
positive  ideas,  although  their  antics  are  as  gro- 
tesque and  hideous  as  the  contortions  and  in- 
coherent stammerings  of  poor  mute  Quasimodo 
in  his  wild  attempts  to  pronounce  a  distinct 
word.  I  understand  that  when  they  grow  con- 
scious of  it,  this  conviction  of  the  eternal  dumb 
ness  to  which  they  are  condemned,  must  fill 
the  minds  of  musicians  with  something  like 
despair,  must  so  have  filled  Beethoven's. — I 
have  read  of  him  that  he  called  poets  happy 
in  having  a  wider  field  of  action,  and  oc- 
casionally fancy  that  his  was  really  a  poet's 
soul,  (in  the  more  exclusive  meaning  of  the 
term,)  chained  down,  "gebannt,"  into  a  musi- 
cian's body, — if  I  may  call  that  body  by  which 
I  mean  rather  something  spiritual, — that  he 
was  in  fact  too  conscious,  too  broad  and  clear 
a  mind,  too  profound  a  thinker,  to  find  perfect 
contentment  in  his  art.  It  seems  to  me  I  see  the 
dim  consciousness  of  this,  the  beginning  of  the 
struggle  with  powers  outside  of  and  more  pow- 
erful than  himself,  in  the  9th  Symphony.  It 
was  his  last  great  work ;  after  it  he  could  have 
said  nothing  more,  and  he  died  none  too  early. 
Marx  too  says,  "There  he  stood  now  at  the 
confines  of  his  symphonic  empire.  It  must 
have  heen  the  last  Symph/>ny  !  "  This  element  of 
discontent,  these  symptoms  of  inner  dissolu- 
tion, if  I  may  so  express  it,  make  that  sympho- 
ny to  me  sadder  than  any  dirge.  Here  the 
great  king  inthe  realms  of  tone  has  once  more 
marshalled  all  his  most  powerful  hosts;  Has 
he  not  filled  it  with  his  noblest  thought,  his 
fairest  fancy,  his  sweetest  and  most  heavenly 
strains?  In  the  Scherzo  and  Adagio,  and  even 
passages  in  the  first  movement,  he  "sings  the 
deepest  songs,  attunes  the  fullest  chord," — and 
still  all  this  does  not  content  him,  still  there 
bursts  from  his  struggling  soul,  his  overbur- 
dened heart,  the  sob,  the  groan,  the  cry: — "0 
Freunde,  nicht  diese  Tone  !  " 


The  New  Symphony  by  Brahms. 

[From  the  Londcn  Times.] 

The  Crystal  Palace  concert  on  Saturday  af- 
ternoon (the  31st)  was  interesting  in  more  than 
one  re«pect.  It  was  especially  interesting  on 
account  of  a  performance,  creditable  alike  to 
Mr.  Manns  and  his  orchestra,  of  the  "Cam- 
bridge Symphony,"  by  Herr Johannes  Brahms. 
This  symphony,  though  not,  as  has  been  stated, 
composed  in  consideration  of  the  honor  prof- 
fered to  the  author  on  the  part  of  the  Cam- 
bridge University,  was  performed  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  degree  of  Musical  Doctor  being  con- 
ferred upon  his  friend  and  worthy  fellow-musi- 
cian, Joseph  Joachim,  who  showed  himself 
sensible  of  the  distinction,  and  whose  actual 
presence,  as  conductor  and  performer,  gave 
eclat  to  the  ceremonial.  Indeed,  but  for  the 
symphony  in  C  minor  being  made  the  feature 
of  the  evening  concert  at  the  Guildhall,  nobody 
would  have  bestowed  a  thought  upon  Herr 
Brahms.  That,  considering  the  few  rehearsals 
Herr  Joachim  was  able  to  obtain,  the  new  work 
was  well  played  and  received  with  more  or  less 
warmth,  our  readers  have  been  made  aware. 
Mr.  Manns  was  enabled  to  command  more  fre- 
quent and  serious  preparation ;  and,  with  the 
exceptional  means  as  his  command,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  performance  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  (unlike  that  of  Herr  Joachim's  Elegiac 
Overture)  should,  in  detail  at  least,  have  sur- 
passed its  predecessor.  Closer  familiarity  with 
the  symphony  in  no  way  tends  to  alter,  or  in- 
deed to  modify,  our  early  impressions  of  its 
worth.  It  is  assuredly  a  noble  production,  in 
which  the  dignity  of  art  is  upheld  from  first  to 
last,  while  the  hand  of  a  practised  master  is 
everywhere  apparent.  That  Herr  Brahms  is  a 
highly-cultivated  musician,  the  most  highly 
cultivated,  perhaps,  in  an  abstract  sense,  his 
favored  country  can  just  now  boast,  all  must 
admit.  But  whether  he  is  absolutely  a  musi- 
cian of  genius,  even  after  this  last  and  most 
ambitious  specimen  of  his  art-work  ^the  "Ger- 
man Requiem  "  excepted),  is  not  so  easy  to  de- 
cide. In  the  C  minor  symphony  we  recognize 
every  quality  belonging  to  profound  scholar- 
ship; all  the  earnestness  that  reveals  lofty  pur- 
pose and  a  disdain  for  mere  "  effect ;"  glimpses 
of  melody,  here  and  there,  too  genuine  not  to 
be  accounted  beautiful;  much  fancy:  expres- 
sion not  infrequently  as  deep  as  it  is  apparent- 
ly spontaneous ;  a  wonderful  richness  in  the 
combination  of  instruments,  with  a  view  to  the 
production  of  color  and  contrast;  a  command 
of  orchestral  resources,  in  short,  such  as  only  a 
few  musicians  have  been  able  to  acquire,  to- 
gether with  other  desirable  qualifications 
towards  the  realization  of  that  wliich  should 
be  perfect  art.  At  the  same  time,  Herr  Brahms, 
to  judge  him  by  the  symphony  in  C  minor^ 
unlike  Mendelssohn,  of  whom  Cherubini  said, 
"  /if  depense  trap  de  son  etoffe  " — seems  to  us  to 
make  a  great  deal  too  much  out  of  little.  As 
an  instance  of  this,  we  would  point  to  the  first 
allegro  (in  C  minor),  prefaced  by  a  slow  intro- 
duction, in  which  two  of  the  chief  themes  of 
the  succeeding  movement  are  foreshadowed. 
Here  the  materials  are  hardly  of  suflicient 
weight  to  support  the  lengthy  and  elaborate 
development  to  which  they  are  submitted  ;  so 
that,  in  consequence  of  overwrought  treatment, 
the  general  impression  left  by  the  movement  is 
one  of  comparative  dryness;  and  this  despite 
passages  of  real  energy  and  occasional  snatches 
of  melody,  like  bits  of  sunshine  through  a  prev- 
alent atmosphere  of  gloom.  The  second  move- 
ment, andante  sostenuto  (in  the  remote  key  of  E 
m.ajor),  is  beautiful  from  first  to  last;  full  of 
tender,  graceful  melody,   constructed  upon  a 
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very  expressive  theme,  and  developed  with 
masterly  continuity.  Here  the  episodical  mat- 
ter is  everywhere  of  proportionate  interest. 
The  third  movement,  mi  poco  allegretto  e  grazio- 
so  (A  flat),  is  built  upon  a  quaint  theme  in  five- 
bar  measure,  which  might  well  pass  for  a 
national  melody.  This  has  a  second  part  (in 
B),  which  serves  as  altematho,  or  "trio."  The 
whole  without  being  very  original,  or  in  other 
respects  remarkable,  is  extremely  pretty,  and, 
together  with  the  andante  which  precedes  it, 
forms  an  agreeable  resting  place  between  the 
first  and  last  sections  of  the  work.  The Jinale, 
believed  to  have  been  written  years  later  than 
the  other  portions  of  the  symphony,  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  striking  of  the  four  move- 
ments into  which  it  is  divided.  The  exact 
meaning  of  the  long  introduction,  in  the  minor 
key,  with  its  jOiWra^o  passages  for  stringed  in- 
struments, we  are  not  as  yet  able  to  estimate  at 
its  value;  but  from  the  very  commencement  of 
the  allegro,  in  the  major,  with  its  broad  and 
ample  theme,  first  given  out  by  the  stringed 
instruments,  attention  is  arrested,  and  interest 
goes  on  increasing,  step  by  step,  to  the  end. 
The  second  theme  is  happily  contrasted  with 
the  first;  and  the  various  episodical  phrases  are 
to  match.  The  movement  is  long,  but  its  in- 
terest never  for  an  instant  flags.  It  may  be 
urged,  that  we  are  too  often  led  in  the  course  of 
this  Jinale  to  expect  climaxes  never  actually  at- 
tained ;  but  we  seldom  miss  finding  recompense 
in  something  new;  and  when  we  reach  the 
much  desired  peroration  it  answers  all  expecta- 
tions by  its  splendor.  The  coda,  where  the 
time  is  increased  to  ^^piil  allegro,"  is  glorious, 
and  brings  to  a  triumphant  end  a  great,  though 
unequal,  work.  We  have  reminiscences  here 
and  there,  it  is  true,  of  the  theme  upon  which 
the  Jinale  of  Beethoven's  Choral  Symphony  is 
constructed,  and  of  much  of  the  contrapuntal 
working  out  of  the  last  movement  in  Mozart's 
so  styled  "Jupiter;"  but  the  entire  structure 
is  not  the  less  substantial  and  consistent.  If 
enthusiasts  for  Brahms  would  not  persist  in 
saying — "  Here  is  njinale  to  be  placed  side  by 
side  with  ihe  Jinale  of  Beethoven's  C  minor, 
and  that  of  Mozart's  'Jupiter,'"  the  work  of 
Brahms  might  fairly  claim  the  highest  consid- 
eration on  its  own  account,  as  something  large- 
ly conceived  and  efl'ectively  accomplished.  We 
have  hinted  that  the  performance  was  excel- 
lent; and  the  applause  which  Mr.  Manns  had 
to  acknowledge  at  its  conclusion  showed  plain, 
ly  how  the  audience  were  of  the  same  opinion. 
That  the  symphony  in  C  minor  will  hold  a  per- 
manent place  in  the  Crystal  Palaceprogrammes- 
cannot  admit  of  a  doubt.  The  bright  and  sym- 
metrically built  overture  to  Cherubini's  PanUlca 
opened  the  concert,  ^"hich  was  brought  to  an 
end  by  tlie  pretty  ballet  airs  from  M.  Gounod's 
Heine  de  Sala.'^The  vocalists  were  Miss  Emily 
Thornton  (her  first  appearance),  who,  in  songs 
by  Mozart  and  Benedict,  made  a  favorable  im- 
pression, and  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  who  gave 
Mozart's  "  Dalla  sua  pace"  and  Mr.  Sullivan's 
ballad,  "Sometimes,"  in  his  most  finished  style. 
A  young  pianist.  Miss  Dora  Schirmacher, 
played  Mcudelssohu'ssecond  concerto  (D)  with 
so  tiiuch  spirit  and  intelligence  that  she  maybe 
said  to  have  made  her  position  at  once.  Miss 
Schirmacher  has  an  elastic  touch,  a  legitimate 
tone,  and  great  fluency  of  execution.  If  she 
continues  to  study  with  earnestness  she  has 
every  chance  of  winning  a  prominent  position 
in  her  art.  The  audience  recalled  her  with 
enthusiasm. 


The  Violin  Manufacture  in  Italy,  and 
its  German  Origin. 
An     Historical     Sketch;      by    Dr.     Edmund 
ScDKBEK.     Translated  from  the  German  by 
Walter  E.  Lawson. 

(Continuerl  from  Page  4.) 

III. 

Tint  which  rot  h  little  assisted  its  ndvnncemenl 

w  ",  the  successive  inheritance  by  members  of  the 

same  family.     Before  the  Amati,  we  find,  in  Ven- 


ice, the  DnifTopru^cars  and  LinaroUos  carrying:  on 
the  trade  throne^hont  ^fenerations  ;  and  *"he  period 
during;  which  the  Amati  labored  in  this  field  extend- 
ed over  a  century  and  a  half,  reside  these,  flour- 
ished the  famiiif's  of  the  Gnarneri  and  Ruger.  ful- 
lowed  by  the  Guadagnini  and  Berganzi,  each  of 
which  probably  existed  throughout  a  century.  In 
Bresci.1,  we  meet  with  the  families  of  Maggini  and 
Zanetto  ;  in  Milan,  of  the  Grancitii.  and  Testore  ;  in 
Venice,  of  the  Novellos,  Tononi,  and  Gofriller ; 
while,  in  Naples,  the  Gatrliani  have  continued  to 
exist  from  the  17th  century  to  the  present  day — lat- 
terly, however,  only  as  strino;  manufacturers. 

Upon  the  ticliets  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
affixing  to  their  productions,  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  them  to  give  their  senealo^y  :  thus — N.  N.,  the 
son  (ffrandson,  or  nephew,)  of  N.  N.  In  this  man- 
ner, Nicholas  Amati,  for  instance,  carries  his  gene 
alogfy  back  to  his  srrandfather.  Often  the  native 
town  was  named  ;  and  it,  was  customary  to  mention 
the  master,  or  the  school — more  especially  if  it,  conld 
be  referred  to  Cremona,  and  to  Nicholas  Amati,  or 
Straduarius.  Sometimes  the  names  of  firms,  such 
as  Ajitonius  aiid  Hie^nvynnts  Amnti  ;  Fratelli  Gram- 
cim,  are  met  with.  Thronirh  such  remarks,  and  the 
mention  of  name,  place,  and  date,  these  tickets  be- 
came a  most  important — nay.  in  most  cases,  the  on- 
ly source  for  obtaining  the  history  of  this  interest, 
ing  branch  of  art;  but,  unfortunately,  their  use  is 
rendered  difficult  by  the  fact  that  trickery  has  of- 
ten been  resorted  to,  whereby  genuine  instruments 
from  which  Ihe  proper  tickets  have  been  removed, 
are  provided  with  false  ones,  while  spurious  speci- 
mens are  furnished  with  genuine  tickets.  Experi- 
ence and  caution  are  therefore  necessary  to  avoid 
error.  The  director^,  etc,  of  museums,  and  of  the 
libraries  of  musical  societies,  should  regard  it  as  a 
duty  to  assist  the  investiu-ation,  by  seciirins:,  at  ev- 
ery oppoi  tunity,  exact  copies  of  genuine  labels, 

A  more  certain  source  would  be  opened  up  in  the 
registers  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths.  At  pre- 
sent, this  source  has  only  been  made  use  of  with  re- 
gard to  the  Amati,  Stradua^-i,  and  Gnarneri,  thrnuo-h 
the  unwearying  efforts  of  J,  B,  Vuillaume,  who  has 
regarded  it  as  a  pio\is  duty  towards  his  illustrious 
models ;  and  by  S,  Ruf,  who  is  to  he  accredited  with 
similar  researches  respecting  Stainer, 

In  the  case  then  of  these  masters,  co^jwo/.s.iejirs  are 
no  longer  likely  to  be  deceived  by  labels  of  instru- 
ments dating  from  a  lime  when  the  makers  were 
either  dead  rr  not  yet  born,  or  were  still  boys  at 
school.  Such  anachronisms  occurred  repeatedly  in 
the  announcements  for  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  Ev- 
en Spohr  dated  the  demise  of  Straduarius  at  about 
forty  years  later  than  the  actual  time ;  consequent- 
ly, as,  according  to  Vuillaurae's  researches,  his  birth 
took  place  in  the  year  1644,  he  must  have  attained 
to  the  age  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  forty  years  ! 
It  were  to  be  wished  that  such  "  historical  disinfec- 
tion "  could  be  extended  to  the  remaining  represen- 
tatives of  the  Italian  violin  manufacture;  the  histo- 
ry of  this  department  would  then  soon  secure  a 
strong  foundation.  Again,  in  the  family  of  Guada- 
gnini.  the  existence  of  a  certain  Joannes  Baptista 
was  considered  as  proved  beyond  doubt ;  he  was 
stated  to  have  lived  in  the  eightieth  year  of  the  last 
century;  but  the  fact  was  overlooked,  that,  a  hun- 
dred years  earlier,  a  Joannes  Baptista  Guadagnini 
worked  independently  ;  and  that  consequently  there 
must  have  been  at  least  two  masters  bearing  that 
name.  The  active  life  of  Alexander  Mezzadrie.  of 
Ferrara,  was  fixed  between  the  years  1690  and  1710  ; 
hut  genuine  instruments  of  his  make,  with  genuine 
labels  dating  from  the  year  1616,  are  still  in  exist- 
ence. Errors  of  this,  and  similar  kinds — of  which 
many  instances  might  he  mentioned,  pass  from  one 
work  to  annlher,  because  the  searching  light  of 
crhici'm  has  not  yet  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
subject. 

To  root  them  out,  there  are  two  methods  which 
recommend  themselves.  The  first  of'these  consists 
in  the  examination  of  church-registers,  and  of  such 
trade-regislers  as  are  btill  in  existence.  This  is  a 
task  for  clergymen,  communal  officers,  keepers  of 
archives,  and  local  historians. 

On  Ihe  preparation  for  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  I 
had,  already,  ihis  and  similar  objects  in  view.  The 
Italian  Governmei.t  was  to  have  been  petitioned  to 
give  the  impulse — for  it  must  be  regarded  as  the 
national  duty  of  Italy  to  throw  more  light  upon  a 
branch  cf  art  in  which  it  attained  to  the  highest 
rank.  To  the  Germans  may  be  recommended  a  sim- 
ilar jirocedure,  with  regard  to  the  names  of  native 
artists,  who,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  introduced 
the  violin  manufacture  into  Italy,  Particularly 
should  their  attention  be  turned  to  the  history  of 
German  lute  nii.nufacture,  which,  in  several  Bava- 


rian towns,  to-wit,  Nurenibourg,  and  Munich,  and 
perhaps  also  in  the  Tyrol,  must  have  formerly  at- 
tained to  considerable  development. 

The  second  requisite,  is  the  avoidance  of  all  gen 
eralization — /.  e.,  nothing  should  he  advanced  with 
regard  to  which  the  slightest  doubt  exists ;  and,  in 
case  of  uncertainty,  the  source  should  be  mentioned, 
whereby  persons  are  placed  in  a  position  to  make 
further  enquiries  into  the  matter,  and  are  not  in- 
duced to  grant  it  a  greater  amount  of  credence  than 
it  really  deserves.  It  is  best  to  mention  each  label, 
or  each  date,  in  connection  with  the  instrument  from 
which  it  is  quoted,  and  to  give  the  external  peculi- 
arities, referi'ing  only  to  the  instrument  {)n  which 
they  are  apparent,  and  not, — as  a  well-known  writer 
on  musical  subjects,  who  in  this  province  must  be 
read  with  caution,  has  often  done;  namely,  con- 
structed whole  periods  from  one  dale  or  oilier,  and 
observed  in  single  instruments  the  particular  ten- 
dencies evinced  hv  a  master  during  a  whole  life,  or 
a  succession  of  different  periods. 

An  excellent  prepsiration  for  a  reliable  history  of 
the  Italian  violin  manufacture  would  be  found  in  a 
statistic  of  those  of  its  productions  which  have  been 
left  to  us — such  as  has  already  been  commenced  by 
M.  Jules  Gallay,  of  Pari=.  But,  in  such  a  case,  the 
masters  must  he  clearly  denoted,  and  the  external 
peculiarities  of  the  instruments  described  in  an  un- 
mislakeable  manner. 

After  this  digression,  let  us  return  to  the  histori- 
cal sketch  of  our  suhject. 

It  was  but  natural  that  the  violin  manufacture, 
which  had  acquired  such  importance  in  Italy,  should 
exert  an  influence  upon  other  counti'ies.  Whether 
Jacob  Stainer  (born  1621,  died  1683),  tl.e celebrated 
master  of  Absam,  near  Innsbruck,  served  his  appren- 
ticeship at  Cremona,  as  was  formerly  asserted,  mu-^t, 
after  the  thorough  researches  of  his  latest  biograph- 
ers, remain  undecided.  He  was  unable  to  withdraw 
himself  from  the  influence  of  the  AToati,  as  his — 
truly  but  seldom  genuine — worlcs  (imitati(ms,  hear, 
ing  the  name  of  his  firm,  particularlv  from  the  old 
Mettenwalder  manufactory,  are  circulated  by  hun- 
dreds), show,  lie  went  to  greater  extremes  in  the 
curve  of  the  breasts  than  was  justified  by  the  mod- 
el of  Nicholas  Amati,  whereby  his  instruments  ac- 
quired a  peculiar — from  the  Italian — widely-differ- 
ing quality  of  tone,  more  resembling  that  of  a  flute 
than  of  strings— which,  however,  was  not  wanting 
in  beauty,  and  formerly  enjoyed  general  apprecia- 
tion, although  at  the  present  day  it  finds  no  favor 
with  artists.  But  in  his  works  may  be  traced  an 
independen<ry  of  |n'ocedure.  lie  understood  how  to 
render  Ihe  effect  of  these  coarser  curves  milder  by 
a  suitable  thinnesss  of  the  pa-ts ;  and,  further,  to 
give  the  violin  model  a  certain  original  individual- 
ity, by  the  |)erfect  accordance  of  all  its  parts.  But 
for  all  that,  his  imitators — and  amontr  the  Germans 
he  had  many — seized  now  upon  this,  now  upon  iliat 
detail,  partly  following  up  new  ideas ;  and  so  led 
the  violin  manufacture  in  Germanj-  into  bye-jiaths. 

IV. 

After  Stainer's  time,  we  find — if  the  labels  do  not 
deceive  us — Gern'ans  established  in  Cremona;  fur 
instance,  the  two  Pfretzshners,  and  Pricker.  From 
the  inscriptions  upon  violins,  we  also  learn  that  the 
Germans  at  Cremona  produced  formal  tests  of  mas- 
tership. David  Techier,  in  Rome,  H  ins  Mann,  in 
Naples,  and  the  three  G"friller  (Gotti'riedl),  in 
Venice,  were  Germans.  Whether  the  illu.sti-ious 
family  of  Ruger  was  of  German  descent  is  qnesiion- 
ahle.  seeing  that  the  name  Ruger  is  there  likewise 
native. 

On  the  other  hand,  Italian  violin  makers  settled 
in  foreign  countries.  With  the  Albini,  thev  pushed 
forward  their  outposts  towards  Rozen  and  Gratz, 
Others  settled  in  London,  Paris,  Lyons,  ami  Barce- 
lona. Even  in  Constantinople,  there  lived,  at  Ihe 
end  of  the  17th  century,  an  Italian  violin-maker, 
who,  however,  was  sufficiently  acute  to  take  inlri 
consideration  the  Oriental  taste,  when  decorating 
his  instruments. 

As  everything  in  this  life,  so  the  classical  period 
of  violin  manufacture  came  to  a  close.  Enigm;ili- 
cal,  like  its  beginning,  but  slid  more  sudden,  was 
Its  decline.  Neither  for  the  one  nor  the  other  have 
we  sufficient  grounds  for  explanation.  Without 
observing  a  corresponding  progress  in  the  art  of 
violin  playing,  we  find  the  masters  from  whom  the 
epoch  of  violin  manufacture  dates,  progressing  to 
ever  greater  perfection.  After  the  Duiffoprugcars, 
Amati,  Stradnari,  and  Guarneri.  came  slowly  limi- 
ing  Baltazarini,  Corelli,  Tartini.  and  Viotti ;  and 
from  the  moment  when  violin  virtuosity  reached  its 
zer.ith,  hardly  a  trace  is  left  o(  Italian  violin  manu- 
facture.    It  would  seem  that  the  power  of  its    rep- 
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resent.atives  ceased  immediately  on  the  attainment 
of  the  longr  sonjht  for  ideal.  After  Slradiiari  and 
Guarneri,  it  still  oontinned  for  a  time  to  assert  itself 
under  several  of  their  pupils,  and  contemporaries; 
but,  in  the  .lands  of  the  immediate  successors  of 
tliese  latter,  its  desfoneration  became  more  and  more 
apparent ;  and,  before  Icme.  the  manufacture  had 
entirely  vatdshed.  Peculiarly  enough,  a  foreiijner 
— the  Frenchman,  Michel  Decouet.  concluded  the 
period  which  had  been  commenced  by  Germans. 

The  hypothesis,  that  the  violin  manufacture  in 
Italy  w.is  founded  by  Germans.  I  have  already  ad- 
vanced in  an  article  in  the  Vienna  Prenxa,  of  the 
27th  October.  1872,  freiu-inted  in  the  Oazelta  dl 
Vtvezia.  on  the  llth  A|>ril,  1873).  Since  that  time, 
no  fr.cts  have  reached  me  which  militate  asrainst  it ; 
but,  rather,  such  as  strengthen  it.  The  following 
are,  in  brief,  the  grounds  upon  which  it  is  based. 

A  mustering  of  instruments  at  the  chateau  of 
Count  Lobkowilz.  Eisenberg,  brought  to  light  sev- 
eral old  lutes.  Two  of  these,  of  fine  worlcnianship, 
have  the  inscription — "  Lnnx  Mider,"  (Lnoas  Maler, 
the  "  Amati  of  lutes, ''in  1415,  at  Roloirna);  athird, 
to  all  appearance  of  similar  date,  the  name  of  "Marx 
TJnverdovben  a  Venetia."  The  establishment  in 
Italy  of  these  undoubted  Gc-man  lute-makers,  shows 
that  at  this  period  the  profession  was  either  not  na- 
tive, or  did  not  occupy  a  like  high  position  with 
that  in  Germany,  wh'>re,  in  the  15th  century,  Jo- 
hann  O't,  and  Hans  Frei — tlie  father-in-law  of  Al- 
brecht  Diirer — and  the  family.  Gerle,  all  of  Nurem- 
b'lnrg,  had  attained  to  celebrity  as  lute-makers. 
With  lute-making,  the  manufacture  of  bow  instru- 
nient3  has  much  in  common.  The  most  celebrated 
Italian  violin-makers — for  instance,  Gaspar  da  Salo, 
and  Stradinarins — did  not  disdain  to  mfnufacture 
lutes ;  while,  before  them,  in  addition  to  lutes,  Dar- 
delli  and  the  LinaroUos  made  viol.as  ;  and  Duiffo- 
prugcar,  violas  and  violins.  Indeed,  there  was  an 
instrument  which  served  to  link  together  the  two 
species,  viz.,  the  bow-lyre  (lire  d'arco).  In  Ger^ 
many,  as  long  as  the  lute  remained  in  use,  we  have 
evidence  that  its  manufacture  was  always  associated 
with  that  of  violins,  constituting  a  single  profes.sion  ; 
as,  even  at  the  present  day,  occasional  trade  nomen- 
clature shaws.  In  France,  there  is  no  other  name 
for  the  violin  maker  than  "  luthier,"  which  word 
evidently  bears  reference  to  the  lute,  (lutlie),  period. 
Is  it  then  unlikely  that  these  old  German  lute  mak- 
ers, Lucas  Maler,  of  Bologna,  and  Marx  Unverdor- 
hen,  of  Venice,  together  with  the  later  Magno  Steg 
her,  ot  Venice  (a  German  Tyrolese — the  name  oc- 
curs in  other  German  districts,  with  theorthograpy, 
Stoger),  one  of  whose  lutes,  apparently  of  the  time 
of  Duiffoprugcar,  I  met  with  at  the  Monastery  of 
the  Augustines,  Neustift,  near  Brixen — also  manu- 
factured violins  ? 

Certainly  not  a  very  hazardous  conclusion.  But 
even  if  we  argue  solely  with  regard  to  the  produc- 
tion of  violins,  we  shall  be  equally  successful  in 
finding  a  German  origin. 

The,  as  yet.  oldest  known  violin  and  viola  makers, 
are  Kerlino,  Dardelli,  and  Duiffoprugcar.  To  these 
may  now  be  added  the  hitherto  unknown  master, 
Johannes  Andreas,  of  Veroni,  a  viola  of  whose  make 
bearing  the  date  1511,  I  found  in  the  Archducal 
Museum,  Modena,  at  Vienna.  Although  a  splendid 
specimen,  its  form  is  too  grotesque  tf>  admit  of  the 
maker — whose  family  name  still  remains  unknown 
— being  ranked,  by  reason  of  this  single  instrument, 
with  the  professional  string  instrurhent  makers. 
Among  the  above  named,  only  Dardelli  may  be  con- 
sidered an  Italian.  He  is  believed  to  have  lived  in 
Mantua,  about  the  year  1500,  and  to  have  manufac- 
tured, in  addition  to  lutes,  violas  of  the  old  descrip- 
tion. We  find  no  mention  of  him  whatever  as  a 
maker  of  the  violin  proper;  and,  as  a  monk — he  is 
called  iVidre  Dardelli — he  appears  to  have  ff)l- 
lowcd  the  art  more  as  an  amateur.  The  two  oth- 
ers, Kerlino  and  Duiffoprugcar,  are  of  German 
nationality. 

[To  be  Continued.] 


The  Gewandhaus  Concerts  at  Leipzig. 

[Correspondence  of  the  Philada.  Evening  Bulletin.] 

Leipzig,  March  26th,  1S77.— The  musical  season  may 
now  be  considered  about  closed.  The  last  of  the  twenty- 
one  Gewandhaus  concerts  was  given  last  Thursday  even- 
ing, and  as  the  hall,  so  rich  and  almost  sacred  with  its 
memories  of  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann,  was  slowly 
beinp;  vacated,  while  the  last  chord  of  the  wonderful 
seventh  symphony  in  A,  of  Beethoven,  was  still  Imgering 
in  the  souls  of  the  listeners,  an  attentive  observer  might 
have  read  gratitude  aud  pleasure  in  the  faces  of  every 
one  of  them. 


The  new  volume  which  has  just  been  finished  in  the 
history  of  the  Gewandhaus  will  surely  compare  favora- 
bly with  any  of  its  predecessors,  both  as  to  quality  and 
quantity;  every,  even  the  highest,  expectation  has  been 
realized.  An  idea  of  the  activity  of  the  Gewandhaus 
will  be  conveyed  by  the  following:  The  programmes  of 
the  season  embraced  22  symphonies,  21  overtures,  19  con- 
certos, and  12  arias  with  orchestral  accompaniment,  6 
choral  compositions,  23  songs  and  19  instrumental 
solos;. 

Of  symphonies  were  performed  7,  all  but  the  first  and 
second,  of  Beethoven;  the  four  of  Schumann,  both  of 
Schubert's,  two  each  of  Haydn  and  Mozart.  Brahms, 
Raff,  Goldmark,  Gotze  and  J.idassohn  were  each  repre- 
sented by  a  new  symphony.  The  composers  represent- 
ed, alphabetically  arranged,  were:  Auer,  Bach, Beetho- 
ven, Brahms,  Brassin,  Bruch.Cherubini,  Chopin,  David, 
Davidoff,  Ernst.  Fraiz,  Gade,  Gluck,  Gotze.  Grieg,  Han- 
del, Haydn.  Hoffmann,  Hinrichs,  Jadassohn,  Lalo,  Liszt, 
Lowe,  Marschncr,  Massenet,  Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  Pop- 
per, Raff,  Rein^cke,  Reissiger,  Rheinbergcr,  Richter, 
Rossini  Rnbinstoin,  S.iint-Saens,  Schubert,  Schumann, 
Spuydel,  Spohr,  T.artini,  Tscbaykowski,  Vieuxtemps, 
Volkmann.  "Weber,  \Vieniawski  and  Wagner.  The  solo- 
ists were  the  violini  ts:  .loachim,  Auer,  DeAhna,  Saras- 
ate.  Sanret  and  Schradieck. 

Pianists— Clara  SchTimann,  Door,  Reinecte,  Nissen- 
Lie,  Brassen,  Emery  and  Schirmai:her. 

Vocalists — Koller-Murjahn,  Pes-^hka-Leutner,  Scbi- 
mon-Regan.  Hill,  Hen»chel  and  Bulss. 

Violoncellists— Schroder  and  Klengd. 

On  two  occasions  was  the  Gewaudhans  all  aglow  with 
enthusiasm :  when  Clara  Schumann,  the  wife  of  the 
great  Robert  Schumann,  like  one  inspired,  played  her 
husband's  A  Minor  Concerto,  and  when  Johannes 
Brahms  (the  same  of  whom  Schumann  so  prophetically 
and  beautifully  speaks  in  his  "  Musik  and  Musiker" 
introduced  in  person  his  new  symphony  in  C  minor. 

Clara  Schumann  is  far  beyond  all  praise.  To  hear  her 
interpret  her  husband's  dreamy  music  is  to  be  thrilled 
and  touched  to  the  core.  Her  playing  has  that  wonder- 
fully sympathetic  power  which  will  hold  her  audience 
spellliound  from  the  moment  she  begins  until  she  ceases 
playing. 

Brahms,  with  his  grand  work,  took  the  audience  by 
storm  and  enthroned  himself  victoriously  for  all  times  ( ?) 
to  come.  His  great  success  is  all  the  more  remarkable, 
the  Gewandhaus  bein.g,  as  many  of  your  readers  may 
know,  decidedly  conservative  in  its  tendency. 

Two  other  notalile  events  were  the  appearances  of  Jo- 
achim, the  king  of  violinists,  and  Reinecke,  who,  as  a 
pianist,  has  perhaps  but  one  (7)  superior  in  Rubinstein, 
while  as  a  Mozart  player  he  has  no  equnl 

I  do  not;  wish  to  conclude  without  having  made  special 
mention  of  Capellmeister  Reinecke  and  his  able  concert- 
meister,  Rontgen,  two  noble  artists,  who,  the  former 
since  1S61,  the  latter  since  David's  death,  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  orchestra.  The  laurel  wreath  which  crowned 
the  conductor's  stand  last  Thursday  honored  the  receiv- 
er not  less  than  the  giver, 

John  F.  Himmelbach. 


Music  in  London. 

PriiLnARMOMo  CoNCERT.s.  Good  service  was  done 
at  the  concert  given  on  Thursday  night  by  the  pro- 
duction—first time  in  England — of  the  tihird  part 
o'  Schumann's  music  to  Goethe's  Faust.  The  ac- 
complishment of  this  work.  Professor  Macfarren 
tells  us,  seems  to  have  been  an  object  of  Schumann's 
ambition  for  many  years.  It  is  difficult,  however, 
to  reconcile  ardor  in  the  task  with  the  fitful  manner 
of  its  discharge  and  the  long  time  that  intervened 
between  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  labor.  Schu- 
mann's original  idea  was  obviously  limited  to  setting 
only  the  last  scene  of  the  second  part  of  the  tragedy, 
and  this  he'began  to  carry  out  in  1844,  finishing  in 
1848,  between  which  time  and  1853,  when  the  over- 
ture was  written,  he  added  music  to  the  various 
scenes  that  make  up  Parts  1  and  2.  When  com 
pleted,  the  whole  was  produced  at  Dre^iden,  and, 
according  to  Professor  Macfarren,  "  acknowledged 
as  a  masterpiece  by  the  musical  world  of  Germany, 
many  persons  declaring  that  they,  for  the  first  time, 
understood  the  Faust  of  Goethe  through  the  music 
of  Schumann."  The  verdict  so  promptly  given 
may  be  in  all  respects  true,  but  the  time  is  certain- 
ly not  ripe  for  tho  popularity  of  the  work.  Two 
reasons  are  assignable  for  this : — first,  as  regards 
the  portion  heard  on  Thursday  night,  the  mystical 
nature  of  the  poetic  theme,  which  presents  little  of 
the  clearness  and  definiteness  titat  make  up  the 
grand  essential  of  verse  intended  for  musical  illus- 
tration. Dramatic  power  being  absent,  moreover, 
the  interest  of  the  words  lies  almost  entirely  in  the 
profundity  of  their  meaning — a  profundity  so  great 
thai  there  is  need  to  consider  them  apart  from  mu- 


sic in  order  to  gauge,  in  any  exact  measure,  the 
truth  oftheir  musical  expression.  This  fact  could 
not  but  influence  Schumann,  who  found  in  it  pre- 
cisely that  which  was  congenial  to  his  intellectual 
mood.  Although  fond  of  composing  descriptive 
music  and  of  allowing  himself  to  be  guided  by  the 
influence  of  external  things,  he  was,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other,  a  subjective  musician.  At  all 
events,  he  appears  at  his  best  when,  having  with- 
di-awn.  so  to  speak,  within  himself,  he  communes 
with  his  own  thoughts.  With  a  characteristic  such 
as  this,  it  is  no  wonder  Schumann  fastened  upon  the 
poetry  of  Goethe,  which  afforded  him  such  matter 
for  musical  meditation.  No  wonder,  either,  that 
he  commented  upon  it  in  the  language  of  his  art 
with  reference  to  nothing  but  absolute  faithfulness 
of  expression,  as  that  was  by  him  understood. 
Herein  we  have  a  clue  to  much  in  the  Faiist  music 
which  could  never  have  been  written  with  the  sim- 
ple object  of  pleasing  the  public  ear.  Number  after 
number,  like  the  allied  text,  requires  to  be  read 
again  and  again,  and  looked  at  from  divers  points 
of  view,  before  its  meaning  and  appnsiteness  become 
evident,  and,  as  the  public  generally  are  not  dis- 
posed to  take  so  much  trouble,  it  will  be  some  time 
Lefore  Schumann's  work  is  received  into  favor.  The 
musician,  of  course,  finds  much  in  it,  as  in  every- 
thing from  the  same  pen,  worthy  admiration,  an  1 
tliere  are  portions  so  beautiful  even  to  the  casual 
listener,  that  he  can  hardly  refuse  to  hear  the  whole 
again  and  again.  If,  therefore,  exuberant  enthusi- 
asm was  not  aronsed  on  Thursday  night,  the  Phil- 
harmonic directors  need  not  despair  of  adding  the 
Fanst  music  to  their  permanent  repertory.  It  will 
bear  hearing — and,  mayhap,  find  an  increasing 
number  of  hearers — time  after  time.  The  perform- 
ance, conducted  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Cusins,  scarcely  did 
justice  to  it.9  subject,  but  sufficed  to  convey  a  gener- 
al idea  of  the  composer's  Intention.  As  the  theme 
becomes  more  familiar,  its  interpretation  will  doubt- 
less  improve.  The  soloists,  -who  may  generally  be 
commended,  were  Mesdames  Osgood,  Mary  Davies, 
Duval,  Irene  Ware.  Bolingbroke,  Steel,  and  Rei- 
mar  ;  Messrs.  Guy,  Wadmore,  and  Pope. 

Other  important  features  in  this  concert  were 
Sterndale  Bennett's  charming  overture,  Parisina  ; 
Beethoven's  "  Choral  Fantasia,"  played,  as  to  the 
pianoforte  solo,  by  Miss  Agnes  Zimmermann  in  her 
usual  correct  and  musicianly  style;  and  the  ever- 
welcome  overture  to  Der  Frewhutz.  Mrs.  Osgood 
sang  the  Death  song  from  Wagner's  Trhtan  and 
Isolde  in  such  a  manner  as  to  win  hearty  commend- 
ation_  even  from  those  who  least  like  the  music. 
She  is  an  artist  capable  of  interpreting  Wagner 
aright,  and  this  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  an  encore  that  could  hardly  have  arisen  from 
admiration  of  a  sMrta  which,  however  faith'ully  it 
may  express  the  emotion  of  the  words  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  composer,  is  certainly  not  beau- 
tiful. D_  x. 

— London  Musical  World.  March  31. 

JoAcimfs  Elegiac  Overture.  Writing  on  the 
Crystal  Palace  concert  of  March  17th,  the  Smiday 
Times  thus  refers  to  Herr  Joachim's  new  over- 
ture : — 

"  The  most  important  amongst  these  works  was 
the  overture  which  Herr  Joachim  wrote  for  his 
Cambridge  '  Exercise'  on  the  occasion  of  receiving 
his  diploma.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the 
patriotic  poet,  Herr  Heinrich  von  Kleist,  whose 
unhappy  career  and  self-sought  death  are  familiar 
events  in  the  annals  of  German  history;  but  it  is 
not  to  be  considered  in  any  way  as  a  piece  of  pro- 
gramme music.  Indeed,  as  the  writer  in  the  Cam- 
bridge programmes  appositely  states — '  The  title  of 
the  composition  sets  forth,  in  some  sort,  its  purpose  ; 
but  in  some  sort  only,  for  the  overture  aims  not  to 
depict  the  circumstances  of  the  poet's  life  in  whose 
honor  it  is  written,  not  even  to  picture,  through  the 
most  free  mediums  of  expression,  his  character  as 
an  artist,  a  patriot,  and  a  suff,.-rer  ;  it  is  designed  as 
an  utterance  of  the  composer's  sympathy  with  a 
man  whose  genius  and  whose  fate  won  his  love  and 
his  reverence.'  It  is  difficult  to  gauge  such  a  work 
as  this  by  ordinary  art  forms,  inasmuch  as  the  in- 
cidents which  instigated  its  production  might  well 
lead  an  author  into  involuntary  departure  from  ca- 
nonical rule,  for  the  better  representation  of  his 
ideas.  Herr  Joachim  (whose  name  wo  w.)uld  prelix 
with  his  new  titular  denomination  of  '  Dr.,'  if  we 
thought  any  more  dignity  would  accrue  to  it)  is 
too  firm  an  upholder  of  legitimacy  in  art.-  however, 
to  be  betrayed  into  any  semblance  of  error  and  ex- 
agger.ation  ;  his  overture  may,  therefore,  be  taken 
as  a  model  of  form  and  at  the  sa:raB  time  a  master    ■ 
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piece  of  trne  emotional  expression.  The  beauty  of 
tlie  ideas,  no  less  thsn  their  complete  earnestness 
and  remarkable  continuity,  entitle  the  work  to  rank 
with  ckefa-rTcfHrre  written  on  a  similar  plan.  There 
is  infinite  technical  skill  displayed  in  the  evolntion 
and  working  out  of  the  component  parts  ;  but  Herr 
Joachim  is  no  pedant,  and  never  wilfully  indulsres 
in  intricate  combinations  merelj'  to  show  that  he 
has  all  the  resource.^  a  musician  can  need  at  com- 
mand. Grace,  subtlety,  and  a  certain  idyllic  charm 
not  easily  expressed  in  words,  are  to  be  found  in 
this  '  Elegiac'  overture,  but  the  tenderness  and  sym- 
pathetic quality  of  certain  passages  are  lit  up  by 
ocoasion.al  flashes  of  passionate  energy  and  true 
martial  fire.  Notwithstanding  the  gloomy  subject 
on  which  the  overture  is  founded,  it  is  neither  som- 
bre in  character  nor  heavy  in  treatment,  but  per- 
vaded by  a  certain  sweetness  of  sentiment  irresisti- 
bly touching  and  infinitely  attractive.  There  is  no 
necessity  to  say  that  the  orchestra  is  handled  with 
the  facility  of  a  musician  conversant  with  all  its  ca- 
pabilities— Herr  Joachim's  character  as  an  instru- 
iDental  writer  being  already  established  on  too  firm 
a  footing.  Cambridge  ought  to  feel  proud  of  hav- 
ing caused  the  production  of  Herr  Joachim's  over- 
ture ;  n  is  true  that  Alma  Mater  paid  for  it  with  a 
degree,  but  the  price  was  none  too  high." 


The  Popular  Co^jcerts.  The  nineteenth  season 
of  these  concerts  ended  on  Monday,  with  the  usual 
"  Director's  Benefit,"  which,  we  are  happy  to  say, 
■was  a  bumper,  the  hall  being  crowded  in  every 
part.  Thns  does  Mr.  S.  Arthur  Chappell  go  on 
reaping  the  deseived  rew.ard  of  enterprise  and  per- 
severance as  well  as  of  faithfulness  to  a  lofty  ideal. 
Let  no  one  remark  here  that  all  these  qualities  are 
easy  of  exercise  when  the  tide  of  success  runs  strong. 
The  proposition  is,  in  the  abstract,  perfectly  true ; 
but  there  was  a  time  when  the  Popular  Concerts 
were  almost  aground  in  low  water — when  cl  issical 
chamber  music  was  not  **  popular,"  and  when  its 
presentation  j'ear  after  year  demanded  important 
sacrifices,  together  with  no  common  faith  in  event- 
ual good  fortune.  It  is  for  gallantly  sticking  to  his 
ship  under  such  circumstances  that  present  success 
takes  the  form  of  a  special  act  of  justice,  and  be- 
comes a  .source  of  unalloyed  gratification  to  all  who 
desire  the  progress  of  music.  Moreover,  the  lesson 
it  conveys  is  worth  having  at  a  time  when  so  niany 
enterprises  are  begun  only  to  be  abandoned  after  a 
feeble  struggle.  "  By  perseverance,"  said  Dr. 
Johnson,  "  the  quarry  becomes  a  pyramid,"  and  we 
all  grant  the  truth  of  his  remark.  Nevertheles=i,  it 
is  well  to  have  the  pyramid,  and  the  hole  out  of 
which  it  arose,  often  before  one's  eyes. 

The  programme,  as  customary  on  these  occasions, 
was  of  extra  length,  the  artists  were  numerous,  and 
the  works  performed  of  recognized  attraction.  In- 
deed, the  character  of  the  representations  made  it 
resemble  the  "  artists'  concert,"  which,  in  Germany, 
so  agreeably  winds  up  musical  festivals,  each  lead- 
ing performer  liaving  the  choice  of  a  solo  for  the 
exhibition  of  his  own  special  powers.  Thus,  Mdme. 
Schumann  was  heard  in  the  "  Scenes  mignonnes  sur 
qratre  notes,"  entitled  "  Carnaval,"  written  in  1834 
by  hi'r  famous  husband.  Strictly  speaking,  we 
should  say  that  the  distinguished  lady  played~only 
a  selection  from  these  I'aneiful  effusions,  the  ability 
with  which  she  interpreted  those  chosen  making  us 
the  more  regret  that  any  were  passed  over.  "That 
all  their  beauty  was  set  forth  will  he  assumed  ;  but 
not  often,  perhaps,  has  Mdme.  Schumann  tiirownso 
much  vigor  or  rhythmic  power  into  the  "  March  of 
the  Davidsbiindler  against  the  Philistines."  She 
was  twice  called  back  to  receive  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause. Miss  Marie  Krebs  contributed  a  novelty  at 
these  concerts  in  the  shaj,e  of  three  studies  from 
the  set  of  twelve,  known  as  Chopin's  Op.  2.5.  Such 
charming  examples  of  the  Polish  musician's  fancy 
required  no  more  than  the  help  of  Mdlle.  Krebs's 
nimble  fingers  and  sparkling  style  to  be  at  once 
taken  on  the  list  of  favorites  by  all,  if  any,  who  had 
not  before  uiac'e  their  acquaintance.  the  young 
artist,  like  her  more  experienced  countrywomaiT, 
earned  the  thanks  of  her  audience,  warmly  ex- 
pressed. Dr.  Joachim's  solo  was  the  prelude  and 
fugue  by  Bach  in  G  minor,  which  on  former  occa- 
sions had  served  him  as  cheval  de  bataille.  How  he 
played  it  we  need  not  tell,  since  the  labor  would  be 
as  superfluous  as  a  description  of  the  manner  in 
which  his  performance  was  received.  Worthy  of 
association  with  the  Hungarian  master's  effort  was 
that  ofSignor  Piatti  in  Nos.  1,  2,  and  4  of  Schu- 
mann's "  Stiicke  im  Volkston,"  for  violoncello  and 
pianoforte  (Mdme.  Schumann).  Anything  more  ex- 
quisite than  this  artist's  singing  of  the  melody  in  F 


major  (Xo.  21  cannot  be  imagined.  It  was  the  per- 
fection of  skill  and  taste.  Other  concerted  pieces  in 
the  proirramme  were  Beethoven's  magnificent  Quar- 
tet in  E  flat  (Op.  74),  played  by  MM.  Joachim.  Ries. 
Zerbini,  and  Piatti  ;  and  Nos.  5,  6,  and  7  of  Brahms' 
Hungarian  Dances,  as  arranged  by  Joachim  for  vi- 
olin and  pianoforte.  In  the  hands  of  the  arranger, 
with  Miss  Krebs  at  the  pianoforte,  these  pretty  tri- 
fles were  safe:  and  with  them  the  Popular  Concert 
season  came  to  a  delightful  end.  The  vocalists 
were  Mdlle.  Redeker,  Friedlander,  and  Sophie  Lowe, 
all  of  whom  gave  satisfaction,  the  first  two  being 
specially  successful  in  Rubinstein's  lovely  duet, 
"  Der  Engel."  Sir  Julius  Benedict  conductL'd. — 
Telegraph. 


Die  Walkuere  in  Boston. 

[From  the  Daily  Advertiser,  April  17.] 

Boston  has  had  its  first  hearing  of  Wagner's  "Die 
Walkiire."  If  a  verdict  had  been  asked  of  the  jveary 
throng  as  it  was  leaving  the  theatre  at  half-past 
eleven  o'clock  last  night,  Richard  Wagner,  and  his 
trilogy  and  his  theories  would  have  fallen  under  one 
sweeping  condemnation.  This  morning,  we  are 
aware,  things  will  be  different:  the  Wagnerites  will 
have  girded  up  their  loins  anew  and  found  their 
tongues  once  more;  the  half  converted  will  have 
forgotten  their  fatigue  and  distress,  and  again  be 
almost  persuaded  to  swell  the  fashionable  chorus  of 
admiration  ;  in  a  word,  evei'ything  and  everybody 
will  be  ready  for  a  fierce  renewal  of  the  endless 
warfare  of  words  <.oncerning  the  great  German  and 
his  music.  But  for  ourselves  we  must  beg  to  be  ex- 
cused just  at  present,  confessing  to  an  overwholm- 
inir  sense  of  weariness  wilh  the  discnscion  and  to  a 
doubt  of  its  immediate  usefulness.  The  Wfirk  itself 
also,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  analyze  in  detail.  That 
task  ha.s  already  been  performed  with  quite  suffi- 
cient minuteness  by  our  own  correspondents  at 
Bayrenth  and  by  those  of  other  newspapers ;  and 
"  Die  Walkiire,"  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  trilogy, 
has  been  carefully  scrutinized,  both  from  the  litera- 
ry and  the  musical  points  of  view. 

We  shall  offer  this  morning  only  a  few  general 
comments  upon  the  work,  with  a  statement  of  two 
or  three  of  the  more  vivid  impressions  produced 
by  single  scenes.  Our  readers  will  scarcely  need 
to  he  reminded,  we  suppose,  that  "  Die  Walkiire  " 
and  its  fellows  are  the  last  and  most  complete  ut- 
terances of  their  author's  theory  of  composition. 
The  imperfections,  vocal,  scenic  and  orchestral,  in 
last  night's  performances  of  course  reduced  the 
pleasare  of  the  listener  much  below  what  he  would 
liSive  received  from  a  Bayrenth  interpretation.  But 
in  spite  of  all  faults,  the  representation  of  last  night 
will  suffice  to  give  any  listener  who  has  been  bles^ 
with  a  particle  of  analytic  power  some  idea  of  the 
scope  and  purpose  of  Wagner's  latest  style  of  mu- 
sic, and  some  notion,  if  he  will  but  deal  hone.stly 
with  himself,  of  his  own  relation  to  and  enjoyment 
of  such  music.  A''ter  listening  to  "  Die  Walkiire," 
one  certainly  ought  to  begin  to  make  up  his  mind 
whether  for  him  recitative  has  worthily  superseded 
all  other  forms  of  musical  expression,  and  whether 
symmetrical  melody  or  tune  is  merely  a  useless  and 
vacuous  invention  of  the  past :  w/.ether  the  orches- 
tra or  the  voices  in  an  opera  are  to  do  the  chief 
work  of  accompanying;  whether  the  charm  of  vo- 
cal harmony  ought  to  be  utterly  denied, — givinn: 
himself  the  benefit  of  an  exception  in  favor  of  the 
wild,  I  arbaric  choral  screams  of  BrUnnhilde  and 
her  sisters, — and  almost  a  whole  work  made  up  of 
dialogue,  where  each  voice  in  turn  and  alone  winds 
throug'n  intricate  mazes  of  recitative;  whether — to 
condense  our  last  clause — the  world  of  beauty,  sub- 
limity and  power,  the  possibility  of  effective  climax 
and  the  capacity  of  intense  expression  given  to  vo- 
cal concerted  music  is  to  be  discarded  in  opera  as  a 
merely  worthless  thing.  We  ask  the  candid  read 
er  to  consider  these  matters  once  more — these  and 
the  hundred  other  thoughts  which  they  suggest — 
in  the  lurid  light  shed  by  this  work,  and  to  make 
answer  as  to  the  worth  and  beauty  and  probable 
longevity  of  the  new  style  of  operatic  composition. 
The  accomplished  musical  critic  of  the  'Tribune, 
whom  we  must  bold  responsible  for  a  recent  leader 
in  that  paper  on  the  subject  of  Wagner's  music, 
waives  for  the  sake  of  argument  all  other  modes  of 
defending  that  ni\isic,  and — moved  by  the  flagrant 
faults  in  the  performances  which  were  the  occasion 
of  the  essay  and  which  he  felt  would  cloud  the  com- 
poser's fame  with  his  auditors  in  New  York — sug- 
gests that  Wagner  may  be  the  inventor  and  chief 
producer  of  a  kind  of  music  which  is  only  capable 
of  producing  great  effects  when  it  is  illustrated  by 
or  itself  illustrates  magr.ificeat  scenery  and  perfect 


stage  appointments.  That  is  a  terrible  form  of  ad- 
mission, according  to  our  idea  ;  for  if  that  be  really 
the  character  of  Wagner's  music  be  cannot  rank  ev- 
en as  a  third-rate  composer.  The  best  in  such  a 
kind  will  be  inferior  enough,  and  will  never  need 
or  ask  the  assistance  of  genius,  where  talents  and 
industry  will  suffice. 

Looking  at  "Die  Walkiire"  itself  more  siT.ply 
we  must  say  that,  while  it  shows  its  composer's 
theory  in  what  we  regard  as  its  naked  baldnessand 
vileness,  it  also  shows  the  author's  great  intellectu- 
al power,  his  learning,  culture,  force  of  character, 
and  immense  grasp  of  mind.  The  orchestral  effects 
are  just  wonderful,  and  the  variety  of  beautiful 
forms,  the  intricate  harmonic  combinations  effected 
for  the  instruments,  and  the  tremendous  fulness  of 
the  orchestral  clima.xes,  are  beyond  description,  and 
sometimes  almost  beyond  praise.  The  highest  dra 
raatic  power  can  never  be  reached,  we  conceive, 
wilh  such  barrenness  of  vocal  combination,  but  it  is 
marvellous  how  so  much  can  be  attained  with  the 
appliances  that  are  nsed.  The  love  scene  between 
Siegmund  and  Sieglinde  ab.^nnds  especially  in  thrill- 
ing passages,  and  the  music  in  which  the  lr>ver 
speaks  of  spring  and  its  suggestions  is  exquisitely 
idyllic  and  romantic  too, — a  combination  not  easily 
effected.  Of  course,  there  are  many  grand  passages 
suitable  for  broad,  sustained  declamation,  and  of 
these  the  most  remarkable  is  Briin.».hilde\t  appeal  to 
Wolan  after  she  has  been  left  alone  to  face  his 
wrath.  The  stor-y  is  grim  and  bloody  enough,  but 
it  is  a  fascinatinsr  fragment  of  a  great  imaginative 
poem,  and  the  libretto,  as  usual,  is  written  with 
eloquent  directness  and  power,  Tlie  whole  opera 
C')ncludes  with  its  most  brilliant  and  capt.ivating 
music,  viz.,  that  which  accompanies  Wotan's  invo- 
cation of  Loge  "  the  fire  god."  and  which  was  made 
familiar  to  us  .it  Mr.  Thoma.s's  concerts  two  seasons 
ago.  The  *'  Rideof  the  Walkvries"  also  hasa  wild, 
fantastic  power,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  gainsay  or 
retist. 

The  performance  was  open  to  a  good  deal  of  se- 
vere criticism  :  but  in  view  of  the  appalling  diffi- 
c'.lties  of  the  work  we  cannot  find  it  in  our  heart 
t"  be  minutely  severe.  Madame  Pappenheim's 
BrUnnhilde  was  fine  in  action  and  magnificent  in 
song,  wanting  only  the  highest  imaginative  grace 
on  the  histrionic  side  to  be  entirely  satisfying.  The 
artiste  also  looked  the  character  grandly,  and  the 
pleasure  of  beholding  her  in  her  shield  and  helmet 
was  one  of  the  chief  delights  of  the  evening.  Of 
Madame  Pauline  Canissa  as  Sieglindi  and  of  Mr. 
Bischoff  as  SI egmund  ahont  the  sama  things  are  to 
be  said  ;  that  they  were  exceedingly  earnest  and  so 
zealous  that  it  was  a  great  pity  tliey  hid  neither 
voice  nor  presence  to  fill  their  parts  properly.  Mr. 
Blum  gave  a  careful  and  on  the  whole  a  strong  per- 
formance of  Himding.  Mr.  Preu.sser  as  Wotan  was 
dignified  and  intense  ;  but  he  had  not  t'le  requisite 
force  of  voice  or  action,  or  the  majesty  of  presence, 
which  the  character  demanded.  The  eiirht  ladies 
who  .appeared  as  Walh/riex  sang  their  difficult  mu- 
sic roughly  and  inharmoniously,  and  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  such  singing  from  all  the  princip.als 
except  Madame  Pappenheim  throughout  the  even- 
ing. Not  a  great  deal  was  attempted  in  the  way  of 
scenery,  and  for  this  we  beg  to  express  our  thanks. 
The  optical  effects  were  well  enough,  and  the  ap- 
proach of  the  daughters  of  Wotan  on  the  clouds 
was  certainly  not  ridiculous,  but  the  introduction 
of  BrUnnhilde s  steed  was  foolish  and  tame  in  the 
extreme. 


[From  the  Globe,  April  17.] 

Mr.  Fryer's  second  series  of  Wagner  entertain- 
ments was  opened  last  night  with  the  long-promised 
"  Die  Walkiire,"  which  was  witnessed  by  a  fair- 
sized  house,  not  as  large  as  one  would  have  expect- 
ed from  the  impoi'tance  of  the  event.  For  it  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  denied  that  the  event  was  import- 
ant, whatever  value  one  may  set  upon  the  theories 
which  the  opera  involves.  There  is  no  possible 
reason  for  denying  that  in  this  work  Wagner  has 
shown  himself  in  "  full  blow,"  with  his  sentiments 
matured,  stiffened  and  dogmatized.  We  confess  to 
turning  away  from  the  opera  with  a  saddened  and 
a  confused  feeling.  One  may  easily  understand  that 
the  first  hearing  of  such  a  work  necessarily  leaves 
confused,  undefined  sensations  ;  as  to  the  sad  feeling, 
it  was  perhaps  the  result  of  the  aforesaid  indistinct- 
ness. But  Wagner  did  not  appear  to  us  in  his  most 
enviable  light.  A  man  who  is  only  verging 
towards  extremes  may  do  things  which,  even  if 
they  are  startling,  are  commendable  for  their 
originality  or  freshness ;  but  when  a  man  has  drift- 
ed into  irredeemable  radicalism,  without  hope  of 
ou  promise  or   reclaim,  that  man  rather  disgusts 
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sober-minded  men,  as  a  specimen  of  what  one's  en- 
thusiasm may  do  when  uncurbed.  Herr  Wairner 
is  radical  beyond  hope  of  recall ;  but  he  seems  like 
one  who  fritters  away  splendid  opportunities  in  or- 
der to  show  to  what  extent  his  vaajaries  may  reach. 
If  this  seema  uncharitable,  it  has  its  root  in  the  per- 
formance of  "  Die  Walliiire  "  last  nisht.  Notwith- 
standing onr  inabilil3'  to  form  a  judgment  on  the 
first  hearing,  we  may  at  least  record  our  impres- 
sions, and  they  were  not  pleasant.  The  work,  as  a 
whole,  seemed  like  a  very  desert-like  expanse  in 
the  realm  of  music,  with  only  an  occasional  oasis. 
With  a  splendid,  almost  inc"n)parablo  mastery  of 
instrumentation,  Wasrner  has  fur  the  most  part  giv- 
en over  the  score  to  the  production  of  weird  an  J 
discordant  efFcHs.  or,  if  not  discordant,  at  least  in- 
tellectually unnielodious.  The  most  pleasing  parts 
are  the  recurring  tliemes  whi(rh  are  made  to  signify^ 
impersonations  of  the  diflfercnt  cliaracters ;  yet 
these  seem  hardly  as  marked  or  as  effective  as  in 
"  Lohengrin,"  for  instance.  In  the  vocal  parts  there 
are  little  phrases  now  and  then  of  rare  loveliness, 
but  there  is  so  much  that  is  hard,  dry  and  uncom- 
promising that  one  is  liable  to  forget  tlie  pleasing 
passages.  The  great  diffirulty  of  expressing  god- 
like feelings  in  human  phraseology  may  account  for 
it  in  some  measure,  and  the  vaulting  ambilioh  of 
the  composer  may  explain  the  rest,  especially  the 
outrageously  high  notes  which  grace,  or  disgrace, 
Bome  of  tlie  solo  parts.  The  combined  effect  (»f  in- 
strumentation and  vocal  parts  is  to  make  one  wish 
that  the  tone  painting  and  the  rich  "  form  "  of  the 
author  might  have  been  used  largely,  and  not  dis- 
carded so  recklessly.  Yet  we  quite  agree  with 
those  who  found  much  in  the  opera  to  enjf»v,  and 
can  easily  unite  in  lauding  the  grandiose,  if  deafen- 
ing, results  of  some  phrases,  and  the  fierce,  life-like 
energy  that  found  vent  oftentimes  in  the  most 
"  real  "  sort  of  music.  This  ought  to  atone  for  any- 
thing which  we  have  said  in  a  seemingly  detractive 
spirit ;  and  we  will  frankly  confess  that  with  a  more 
perfect  and  a  larger  orchestra,  and  with  all  the  ac- 
ce^.sories  provided  at  Bayre"th,  we  can  imagine 
that  the  work  would  have  sounded  more  like  the 
music  that  "  the  future,"  which  has  become  the  pres- 
ent, should  at  least  defer  .to  if  not  accept. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  too  long  to  be  given  in 
detail,  but  in  few  words  it  may  thus  be  stated. 
Siegmund  and  Sieglinde  are  twin  children  of  Wotan 
by  an  earthly  mother.  They  are  separated  in  their 
youth  and  meet  at  the  opening  of  the  opera,  where 
Siegmund  has  come  to  the  cottage  of  Hunding,  the 
husband  of  Sieglinde.  The  two  men  are  found  to 
be  enemies,  but  Hunding  promises  his  guest  a  peace- 
ful night,  challenging  him  to  mortal  combat  at 
dawn.  During  the  night  the  brother  and  sister 
discover  their  relationship  by  the  ability  of  Sieg- 
mund to  pull  from  an  ash  tree  supporting  the  roof 
a  sword  imbedded  to  the  hilt,  some  years  before,  by 
Wotan,  then  unknown  to  the  mortals  before  whom 
he  did  the  deed.  Wotan  proposes  to  defend  Sieg- 
mund in  the  fight,  and  summons  Briinnhilde  for  the 
purpiise,  but  desists  through  the  demand  of  his  wife, 
Fricka,  who  looks  with  dislike  upon  the  separation 
of  Sieglinde  from  her  husband.  Briinnhilde  finds 
sufficient  cause,  in  admiration  for  Siegmund,  whom 
she  in  vain  warns  of  the  result  of  the  battle  and 
summons  to  Walhalla  to  protect  him.  But  Wotan 
appears  against  her  and  Siegmund  is  slain  ;  while 
Hunding  is  frightened  to  death  at  seeing  Wotan  af- 
ter the  battle.  Prunnhilde  is  alarmed  at  having  de- 
fied her  father,  and  he  condemns  her  to  sleep  till 
awakened  by  a  man  whom,  as  her  husband,  she 
should  serve.  He  accedes  to  her  request,  however, 
and  surrounds  her  with  a  circle  of  fire,  that  he 
who  approaches  her  should  be  a  hero  worthy  of 
her. 

To  speak  of  the  singing  as  a  whole  we  should  say 
much  that  is  pleasant.  We  will  say  at  once  that 
we  can  readily  allow  a  place  to  the  shortcomings, 
in  view  of  the  extremely  high  range  of  much  of  the 
music.  As  when  here  before,  we  noticed  among 
the  singers  that  tendency  to  explosiveness  and  that 
frequency  of  false  intonation  which  is  not  pleasant, 
and  which  seriously  blemishes  the  work  of  artists. 
Mme.  Pappenheim  retained  the  impression  she  al- 
ready had  made,  that  of  a  singer  whose  mind  and 
soul  are  both  in  her  work,  and  who  strives  zealous- 
ly to  give  an  intelligent  impersonation.  If  her 
stage  presence  has  not  that  vitality  and  sprightli- 
ness  which  one  could  wish,  it  certainly  has  much 
in  every  way  to  commend,  and  positively  nothing 
to  offend.  In  her  difficult  work  she  sustained  her 
part  exceedingly  well,  and,  taking  into  account  the 
amount  of  singing  she  has  done  for  the  last  few 
weeks,  .she  keeps  her  voice  remarkably  clear,  strong, 
pure  and  sympathetic.     Mme.  Caniasa  is  a  new  com- 


er, who  is  an  addiiion  to  the  list  of  good,  but  not  of 
brilliant  singers.  Had  she  a  voice  somewhat  strong- 
er, or  the  same  voice  under  a  trifle  better  control, 
she  could  sing  more  firmly ;  but  aside  from  the 
quality  in  which  it  lacked,  the  voice  was  agreeable, 
and  was  used  with  fluency.  Mme.  Canissa  is  rath- 
er a  stiff  actress,  but  her  honest  endeavors  makeup 
for  what  would  otherwise  be  less  excusable.  Of  the 
men,  it  is  needless  to  say  anything  individually. 
They  all  sang  carefully,  faithfully,  and  with  inten- 
sity, though  they  did  fail  somewhat  in  accuracy. 
Their  acting  was  fair.  Of  the  Walkyres  the  less 
said  is  perhaps  easiest.  They  sang  some  very  try- 
ing music,  and  sang  some  music  very  tryingly. 
They  sang  other  music  belter,  but  as  a  whole  they 
only  half  performed  an  almost  thankless  task.  The 
orchestra,  enthusiastically  led  by  Mr.  Neuendorff, 
did  some  capital  work — and  some  that  was  rough 
and  coarse.  The  stage  setting  was  good,  and  the 
clouds,  fire,  etc.,  well  managed.  The  effect  might 
have  been  heightened  by  lowering  the  light  in  the 
auditorium. 


[From  the  Evening  Gazette,  April  21.] 

THE  "  WALKCERE,"  AND    "  FIDKLIO." 

There  was  not  a  very  large  audience,  at  which 
we  were  somewhat  surprised,  for  we  believed  that 
curiosity,  at  least,  would  have  attracted  a  crowded 
house.  Those  who  stayed  away,  however,  have  no 
reason  to  reproach  themselves,  for  they  missed 
nothing  except  learning  the  extent  to  which  Wag- 
ner has  carried  his  extreme  theories  of  art.  Here 
he  has  ridden  his  hobbj'-horse  to  death.  With  the 
exception  of  a  love  duet  in  the  first  act,  which  is  an 
exquisite  conception  exquisitely  carried  out,  the  op- 
era is  rampant  jargon.  It  is  barely  possible  that 
t'le  artists  did  but  scant  justice  to  the  composer, 
and  that  the  orchestra  was  not  all  that  it  should 
have  been  ;  but,  surely,  the  performance  was  careful 
attd  conscientious  en'iugh  to  permit  whatever  was 
striking  in  the  work  to  be  seen,  if  through  a  glass 
darkly.  With  the  exception  we  have  named,  we 
discovered  nothing  but  a  vague  attempt  to  repre- 
sent by  music  that  which  cannot  be  so  represented. 
It  was  insufferably  tiresome  and  yxwnprovoking. 
Doubtless  many  will  find  manifold  intellectual  beau- 
ties in  it,  but  to  us  the  whole  seemed  like  a  horrid 
night-mare,  giving  rise  to  painful  suspense,  provok- 
ing to  the  patience,  unlovely,  unmeaning.  Of 
course,  it  goes  without  saying  that  there  were  num- 
berless superb  orchestral  and  harmonic  effects,  but 
these  alone  do  not  constitute  music.  It  maj-  be  said 
that  a  single  hearing  is  not  sufficient  for  the  proper 
understanding  and  apprecitlion  of  such  a  composi- 
tion; but  while  there  is  so  much  noble  music  al- 
ready in  existence  that  will  better  repay  study,  we 
are  not  prepared  to  devote  ourselves  to  finding  out 
the  minute  tneanings  of  music  which,  even  when 
heard  at  its  best  and  thoroughly  understood,  cannot 
give  satisfaction  proportionate  to  the  labor  neces- 
sary to  a  comprehension  of  its  composer's  vagaries 
of  thought  and  of  execution.  Therefore,  not  under- 
standing this  music,  and  finding  it  impossible  to 
understand  it,  we  shall  refrain  from  criticizing  it, 
beyond  placing  upon  record  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion iif  the  solitary  duet  in  the  first  act,  it  struck  us 
as  hideous,  brutal,  uninteresting  and  extravagant. 
We  have  never  been  so  thoroughly  bored,  so  com- 
pletely dispirited,  so  exasperated  by  waiting  for 
Ihut  which  never  came,  as  we  were  in  listening  to 
this  opera.  It  may  possibly  be  fine  music ;  great 
music;  noble  music,  worthy  to  take  the  place  hith- 
erto usurped  by  such  old  fashioned  and  wrong  prin- 
cipled works  as  "  Don  Giovanni  "  and  "  Fidelio  ;  " 
but,  to  our  ears,  it  did  not  seem  music  at  all,  but  an 
incomprehensible  gibberish,  a  mad  jangling  of  tones, 
a  pompous  burlesque  upon  all  that  is  grand  and 
pure  in  true  art.  One  need  not  go  so  far  as  "  Die 
Walkiire"  to  find  the  supernatural  fitly  painted  in 
the  orchestra.  The  "  Incantation  Scene  "  in  "  Der 
Freyschiitz"  far  surpasses  the  much-lauded  "Ride 
of  the  Walkyres."  All  that  Wagner  has  dons  is  to 
carry  Weber's  wild  and  weird  ideas  one  step  furth- 
er, and  in  doing  so  he  has  not  improved  upon  his 
model,  but  has  become  extravagantly  grotesque. 
We  might  have  been  more  deeply  impressed  had 
the  scenic  display  been  upon  a  grander  scale ;  but 
we  set  little  value  upon  that  music  which  needs 
either  such  adjuncts  or  a  running  commentary  de- 
scriptive of  the  composer's  meaning. 

We  were  not  perplexed  on  Thursday  night  to 
understand  Beethoven's  "Fidelio.'  What  a  bliss- 
ful relief  it  was,  after  the  bombast,  the  noise,  the 
feverish  unquiet,  the  struggling  for  bizarre  original- 
ity, the  sentimentalism,  that  distinguished  the  earli- 


er operas  of  the  week  !  We  have  assisted  at  better 
performances  of  the  opera — much  better.  In  fact, 
this  representation  was,  on  the  whole,  a  very  weak 
one,  but  it  was  impossible  to  place  the  composer  en- 
tirely under  a  cloud.  His  effulgenc5  would  break 
through  the  heaviest  gloom  by  which  he  could  be 
surrounded.  Here  we  had  perfection  of  form,  in- 
stead of  the  suggestion  of  an  indistinct  outline. 
Here,  too,  we  had  melody,  or  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  say  tune,  since  Wagner  claims  that  his  end- 
less recitatives  are  also  melody.  Here  was  no  lack 
of  dramatic  effect,  either;  nothing  that  made  one 
feel  that  the  composer  had  not  given  the  proper 
passion  and  expression  to  his  music — had  not  col- 
ored it  appropriately,  even  though  he  did  resort  to 
simple  means.  Scenery,  costumes,  mechanical  e  - 
fects,  were  not  necessary  to  make  his  meaning 
plainer.  Were  this  opera  played  in  a  barn,  with  the 
barn-door  mounted  on  trestles  for  a  stage,  and  a 
sheet  hung  np  for  a  scene,  it  would  afford  intelli- 
gent and  intelligible  enjoyment,  interpreted  by  con'- 
scientious  artists,  even  if  not  of  the  best  quality. 
That  is  because  it  is  music,  symmetrical,  inspiied, 
melodious.  How  would  Wagner's  "Die  Walkuere  ' 
stand  the  same  test?  It  would  prove  insufferable. 
That  is  because  it  is  unsymmetrical,  uninspired,  un- 
melodious.  It  may  be  claimed  that  Wagner  having 
written  his  music  with  a  view  to  scenic  effect,  with 
a  view  to  appeal  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  Ihe  ear,  we 
have  no  right  to  put  it  to  a  trial  he  never  contem- 
plated. To  some  extent  such  a  claim  would  be  just, 
but  we  must  then  class  Wagner's  operas  as  scenic 
dramas,  with  descriptive  music,  and  not  as  operas 
in  which  the  music  is  to  be  judged  by  itself.  Wag- 
ner may  have  created  a  new  species  of  musical  en- 
tertainment, which  may  possibly  bear  the  test  of 
time,  but  he  has  not  caused  one  bar  of  "  Fidelio  "  to 
appear  weak,  antiquated  or  ineffective;  he  has  not 
aroused  one  wish  to  hear  how  he  would  treat  the 
same  subject. 

It  has  been  urged  that  Beethoven  was  as  much 
abused  for  his  departure  from  old  forms  in  "Fidelio" 
as  Wagner  has  been  for  his  heresies  in  "Die  Wal 
kuere,"  and  that  the  day  may  come  when  Wagner 
will  be  received  as  Beethoven  has  been.  When 
that  day  comes  Beethoven  will  have  been  forgotten  ; 
the  chief  merit  of  music  will  become  monotony,  and 
music  from  the  soul  will  have  given  way  to  music 
from  the  head — dry,  mechanical,  mathematical  mu 
sic,  about  as  attractive  to  any  but  scientists  as  a 
catalogue  of  fossil  remains  found  in  a  challf  bed. 

Of  the  performances  of  "  Die  Walkuere"  and  of 
"  Fidelio"  we  may  sneak  in  the  same  terms  of  gen- 
eral praise  we  bestowed  upon  this  company  on  its 
former  visit  here,  reserving  now  as  then  our  warm- 
est commendation  for  the  orchestra  and  its  able  and 
energetic  leader,  Mr.  Neuendorff.  This  gentleman 
vouchsafed  us  one  of  the  most  vigorous,  most  clean- 
cut  and  most  inspiring  renderings  of  the  "Leonora" 
overture.  No.  3,  we  ha\e  ever  heard.  Madame 
Pappenheim  enacted  Leonora  with  fine  dramatic 
power,  but  the  str.ain  to  which  her  voice  had  been 
put  by  the  Wagner  music  she  had  been  singing 
showed  but  too  plainly,  especially  in  the  middle 
register.  She  sang,  however,  with  rare  intelligence, 
and  acted  with  a  strength  and  an  intensity  that  al- 
most atoned  for  the  painful  labor  that  was  apparent 
in  her  vocal  efforts.  She  achieved  a  great  triumph 
in  the  Prison  scene,  and  was  deservedly  applauded 
to  the  echo.  Madame  Canissa  sang  the  music  of 
Marcellina  understandingly,  and  acted  with  spirit 
and  force.  Mr.  Preusser  interpreted  Don  Pizarro 
with  the  vigor  and  the  intelligence  he  has  shown  in 
all  of  these  performances.  As  Rocco,  Mr.  Franosch 
showed  a  perfect  comprehension  of  the  spirit  of  the 
part,  and  a  full  knowledge  of  its  music ;  but  he  sang 
shockingly  out  of  tune,  and  nearly  ruined  the  con- 
certed numbers  in  which  he  was  interested.  Mr. 
Fritsch  manifested  a  keen  sympathy  with  the  music 
of  Florestan,  which  he  sang  sweetly  and  with  fer- 
vent conscientiousness.  His  acting  was  not  so  good, 
though  it  was  lacking  nothing  in  earnestness.  Mr. 
William  Formes  gave  a  dignified  presentation  of 
Don  Fernando,  and  sang  exceedingly  well.  The 
choral  work  was  all  excellently  done,  the  "  Prison- 
er's Chorus  "  receiving  a  remarkably  fine  interpre- 
tation. 


(From  the  Sunday  Courier.) 

However,  much  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Fryer  and 
Mr.  Neuendorff  for  their  zeal,  and  devotion  to  their 
task,  it  cannot  but  be  overbalanced  by  the  blame 
due  to  them  for  undertaking  such  a  task,  one  so  far 
beyond  their  powers.  As  Carlyle  says:  "To  be 
weak  is  not  so  shameful :  but  to  be  weaker  than  our 
task  !  "     It  was  by  no  means  absolutely  necessarj' 
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that  the  WaJkure  should  be  ariven  at  nil.  If  Wa?- 
ner'a  Ri^iff  *«  Nihehtngm  has  lasting  merit  in  it, 
there  is  lio  need  o(  bcinc  in  a  hurry  abnut  perf.irni- 
in"  it;  but  if  it  is  to  be  performed  at  all,  either  in 
whole' or  in  part,  we  do  absolutely  owe  it  to  Ilerr 
'Wa£ner  that  tlie  performance  should  e.\vs  nt  least 
an  approximately  adequate  idea  of  the  work.  To 
sav  that  Mr.  Fryer's  troupe  did  this  would  be  the 
sheerest  flattery.  Even  accountin£r  such  things  as 
mise-en-scene  and  mere  scenic  Jjet-up  as  unimport- 
ant accessories  (which  they  are  not),  the  perform- 
ances were  inadequate.  No  thinking:  person  can 
wonder  at  the  well-ni^h  distracted  state  of  mind  in 
wldch  most  nf  the  audience  came  away  from  the 
Watkiire.  Just  iinaprine  the  idea  of  Shakspeare's 
Hamhl  (hat  a  man  would  form  if  lie  made  his  first 
acquaintance  with  it  thi-oush  the  medium  of  a  per- 
formance bv  Mr.  Frver's  troupe  !  The  parallel  is 
not  a  f.u-ced  one.  With  tlie  exception  of  Madame 
Pflppenheiin,  Mr  Frver's  artists  are  exactly  as  ca- 
pable of  actina  IlnmlH  satisfactorily  as  they  are  of 
givinir  the  Wakiirp.  The  misconceptions  of  what 
is  required  of  performers  by  Wat;ner,  that  are  cur- 
rent among  us,  are  positively  astoundinsr.^  To  be 
lieve  many  of  our  critics,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  or- 
chestra were  the  central  point,  the  be-all  and  end- 
all  of  Wanner  opera.  On  the  contrary,  the  sinirinjr, 
the  actors  themselves  are  the  central  point  of  inter- 
est. It  is  the  jrreatest  mistake  to  imaiine  that  the 
Ion?  pauses  in  tlie  dramatic  action,  that  cast  such  a 
darnper  upon  the  perormances  of  last  week,  were 
intended  by  Wagner  Tnerely  for  the  sake  of  Lnvinij 
prominence  to  certain  bits  of  fine  orchestral  writing. 
Wagner  would  have  no  pauses  in  the  dramatic  ac- 
tion at  all.  If  the  actors  have  nothing  to  sing,  they 
must  still  continue  to  act,  the  orchestra  accompany- 
ing their  action  the  while;  their  pantomime  must 
be^of  the  most  vividly  expressive  kind,  so  expres- 
sive that  the  orchestra  shall  set-n  only  the  indispen- 
sable accompaniment  to  it,  and  not  anything  to 
claim  particidar  attention  for  itself.  With  Wagner 
nothino-  ever  happens  in  the  orchestra  unless  it  is 
iustified  and  conditicmed  by  something  happening 
'simultaneously  on  the  stage.  Now  what  are  we  to 
think  of  a  performance  in  which  the  actors,  when 
not  actually  singing  are  for  the  most  part  looking 
point  blank  at  the  conductor  and  palpably  counting 
their  bars?  It  is  no  slur  npon  Mr.  Fryer's  singers 
to  say  that  they  we.e  for  the  most  part  utterly  in- 
competent. Tliey  are  singers,  not  actors.  Mr.  Ed- 
win Booth  would  be  no  more  out  of  place  if  he  at- 
tempted the  part  of  Poliione  in  Normi  than  Mr. 
Bischoff  was  in  attempting  the  part  of  Siesmund. 
Even  if  Mr.  Fryer's  singers  had  been  capable  of  do- 
ing justice  to  tiie  mere  music  of  their  parts  (which 
thev  were  not),  only  one,  almost  secondary,  element 
in  the  performances  would  have  been  what  it  should 
have  been.  No,  without  going  further  into  detail, 
the  performances  of  the  Walkiire  were  most  regret- 
able.  Instead  of  showing  us  Wagner  as  he  is,  they 
have  done  more  than  the  most  mistaken  treatises, 
the  most  absurd  criticisms — than  mere  silence  even, 
could  have  d■^ne  towards  muddling  and  perverting 
our  notions  of  the  great  poet-composer.  Wagner 
writes  mu=ic  upon  a  dramatic,  not  a  musical  basis. 
But  in  the  performance  of  the  Walkiii-e,  in  which 
there  was  neither  musical  form,  nor  dramatic  basis, 
wliat  else  could  be  described  save  utter  chaos?  I 
am  induced  to  speak  thus  strongly,  simply  from  mv 
intense  admiration  ol  the  Wa/kiii-e.  as  a  work.  It 
was  more  than  thoughtless  and  rash,  it  was  lament- 
ably wanting  in  all  due  reverence,  almost  sestheti- 
caliy  criminal,  to  have  attempted  performing  so 
great  a  work  as  the  Walkiire,  in  so  new  and  unac- 
customed a  style,  and  hence  so  liable  to  be  misun- 
derstood, with  means  so  necessarily  inadequate.  It 
was  paving  n'l  honor  to  Wagi  er,  doing  him  no  ser- 
vice, only  adding  confusion  to  our  already  confused 
and  distorted  notions  of  his  arttlieories  and  his 
genius.  Of  course  there  were  excellencies  in  the 
performance:  the  orchestra  pl.ayed  unusually  well, 
Madame  Pappenheim  shone  so  royally  above  her 
companions  tliat  slie  can  cmly  be  spoken  of  with  ad- 
miration, and  there  was  also  much  to  commend  in 
M.  Preusser's  Wotan,  and  Mr.  Blum's  Hunding. 
But  taking  the  performances  as  a  whole  especially 
as  attempts  t<i  realize  Wagner's  ideal  of  the  Musical 
Drama,  the  safes',  path  lies  in  the  direction  of  sor- 
rowful silence — because  the  real  gist  of  the  work, 
the  prominence  of  the  dramatic  element,  and  the 
cooperation  of  the  music  with  the  acting — in  which 
cooperation  the  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental, 
should  always  play  the  secondary,  accompanying 
pi,|.t — was  lost.  If  our  public  haj  been  familiar 
with  the  W'allciirr,  and  even  been  familiar  with  the 
class  of  musical  dr.ima  of  which  the  Wa!kiire  is  one 
of  the  finest  examples,  it  would  have  been  different. 


The  listener's  imatrination.  assisted  by  his  knowl- 
edge ol  what  artistic  ends  tlie  work  strives  to  ac 
complish,  would  have  aided  him  in  firming  an  ade- 
quate a])preciation  of  its  merits,  and  have  led  him 
to  a  correct  comprehension  of  it.  But  the  work  was 
wholly  new,  even  the  style  of  the  work  was  new 
and  unaccustomed,  so  th.at  the  audience  could  onlv 
judge  from  what  they  actnallv  heard  and  saw.  Let 
me  say  again  that  much  praise  is  due  to  all  con- 
cerned for  their  efforts  towards  realizing  the  ideal 
they  strove  after  ;  they  are  only  to  be  blamed  for 
attempting  what  there  was  ro  reasonable  hope  of 
their  being  able  to  accomplish. 

William  F.  Aptoorp. 
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German  Opera.— Wagner.— Beethoven. 

Manager  Frver's  first  week  of  Wagner  Opera 
("  Fliegender  Hollander,"  "  Tannhauser"  and  "  Lo- 
hengrin ")  was  so  successful  that,  he  was  induced  to 
return  to  the  Bo.ston  Theatre  Inst  week  and  give  lis 
a  specimen  of  the  Wagnerian  '*  Music  Drama  "  prop- 
er— the  "  latest  form  of  infidelity  "  in  Music.  (Herr 
Tappert  may  put  that  in  his  Wa'jner  Lexicon  if  he 
pleases.)  This  was  the  se'iond  of  the  four  dramas 
which,  with  the  prelude."  Rheingold,"  compose  the 
Niebelung  Trilogy  that  made  all  tlie  world  famil- 
iar with  the  name  of  Bayreiith.  It  was  "  Die  Wal- 
kiire," and  it  was  presented  twice  (on  Monday  and 
Wednesday  evenings), — also  the  first  act  alone  on 
Friday  night,  when  the  greatest  audience  of  the  sea  - 
son  were  disappointed  in  the  promise  of  Fidelio. 
The  announcement  of  Beethoven's  masterpiece  did 
not  improve  the  chances  of  the  Walkiire.  Set 
down  at  first  for  Friday,  it  was  found  to  be  so  much 
in  the  hearts  and  the  desire  of  Boston  music  lovers, 
that  many  reserved  themselves  f<ir  that,  compara- 
tively indifferent  to  more  of  Wagner,  and  such  was 
the  dem  md  for  seats,  that  it  was  concluded  to  an- 
ticipate and  give  Fiddio  also  on  Tluirsday  to  ac- 
comodate the  "  overflow."  There  was  al.so  a  single 
performance  (on  Tuesday  evening)  of  Lnhnnr/rin, 
decidedly  the  most  popular,  so  far,  of  the  Wagner 
works. 

The  Walkiire,  reported  so  successful  in  New  York, 
attracted  but  small  audiences  here, — on  the  first 
night  especially.  And  never  have  we  sat  in  an  in- 
telligent assembly  which  appeared  more  puzzled, 
bored,  and  wearied  out  by  the  great  length  (four 
hours),  as  well  as  by  the  strangeness,  heaviness  and 
dullness  alike  of  the  dramatic  characters  and  plot, 
the  music,  and  much  of  the  performance,  in  spite  of 
much  that  was  adequate  and  brilliant.  Indeed  the 
middle  act  cost  such  a  depressing  exercise  of  pa- 
tience, that  many  could  hold  out  no  longer  and  went 
home,  thereby  losing  what  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
part  of  the  work,  the  scene  between  Wotan  and 
Briinnhilde,  where  the  god  surrounds  his  favorite 
but  disobedient  Walkiirie  daughter  ("  Wunsch- 
madchen,"  "Schildmadchen,"  or  what  not)  with  fire; 
this,  could  one  come  in  to  it  afresh,  would  proba- 
bly reveal  some  noble  recitative  (not  so  utterly  un- 
like that  of  older  misters),  and  certainly  declaimed 
with  noble  dignity  and  passion  by  Frau  Pappevhkiji, 
whose  whole  impersonation  of  Briinnhilde  was  of 
commanding  power  and  beauty.  Many  also  found 
delight  in  the  moonlight  love-song  and  dialogue  be- 
tween Siegmnnd  and  Sieglinde  in  the  first  act, 
which  has  something  like  a  melody  ;-  to  our  feel- 
ing it  gives  a  suggestion  of  great  beauty,  but  not 
quite  the  satisfactory  assurance  ;  the  studied  accom- 
paniment, witliits  peculiar  rhythm  (triplets  mutual- 
ly adhesive,  syncopated)  was  to  us  cloying  and  un- 
clear and  morbid  ;  80  that  when  its  characteristic 
phrase  or  motive  kept  returning  afterwards  in  one 
or  another  instrument,  we  grew  sick  of  its  sweet- 
ness.— But  we  anticipate. 


The  fact  of  a  dnll  and  disappointed  audience  was 
as  we  have  stated, — with  the  excepticm  of  a  very 
few  admirers  (whose  admiration  possibly  may  be 
accounted  for  without  accepting  Wagner's  theories 
or  his  transcendent  genius  as  a  musical  creator),  a 
few  more  who  were  curiously  interested,  and  a  few 
who  stand  systematically  committed  to  the  innova- 
tion on  the  score  of  "  progress,"  bound  to  accept  it 
now  with  reverence  and  trust  and  great  joy  in  fu- 
tnro.  These  last,  very  naturally,  charge  the  failure 
mainly  to  shortcomings  in  the  performance, — and 
partly  to  the  ignorance  or  the  insensibility  of  an 
unregenerate  public.  (It  was  not  insensible  to  the 
beauty,  the  transcendent  genius,  the  consummate 
Art,  the  profound  humanity  and  pathos,  the  power 
which  we  all  feel  to  be  divine,  in  Beethoven's  Fide- 
lio!).  Undoubtedly  the  performance  was  immeasu- 
rably below  the  Bayreuth  standard.  The  outward 
accessories,  the  scenery  and  stage  effects,  on  which 
so  much  of  the  charm  depended  there,  were  wanting 
here.  Nor,  with  the  single  exception  of  Mme.  V.w- 
PENHEIM,  had  we  any  very  superior  singers  or  act- 
ors. The  orchestra  alone,  under  the  sure  and  vig- 
orous lead  of  Herr  Neuen-dorff,  was  excellent ;  but 
not  placed  out  of  sight,  down  in  th.at  "  mystical 
abyss"  where  the  harsh,  coarse  noise  of  brass  could 
be  subdued  and  blended  to  the  mysterious  imagina- 
tive swell  and  die  away  of  the  Bayreuthian  Q5olian 
harp. — As  on  tlieir  former  visit,  singers,  orchestra 
and  all  are  to  be  credited  with  earnest,  conscientious 
effort,  and  with  the  "German  heartiness"  with 
which  they  threw  themselves  into  an  ungracious 
task  beyond  their  means.  Mme.  Pappenheim,  as 
singer  and  as  actress,  steadily  grew  in  favor;  she 
has  the  large  expressive  voice,  the  commanding 
presence,  the  effective  musical  declamation,  and  the 
endurance,  for  the  exacting  part  of  Brunnhilde  ;  she 
could  plead  for  Siegmnnd  with  a  fervor  and  an  elo- 
quence that  might  have  satisfied  the  poet-composer 
himself.  Mme.  Camssa  acts  well,  as  of  old,  and 
sang  all  faithfully,  di-;tinctly.  and  with  certainty,  to 
say  the  least.  Herr  Bisciioff.  the  tenor,  .sang  the 
music  of  Siegmund — the  one  part  blessed  with  any 
finite  melody— with  sentiment  and  pathos,  bu'  lacked 
ease  and  self-possesion  as  an  actor,  and  the  imposing 
stature  for  the  heroic  Volsung,  in  both  of  which  re- 
spects he  might  well  have  been  replaced  by  Herr 
Blu.m,  the  barit.ine,  who  looked  and  declaimed  so 
grandly  in  the  stern  character  of  Hunding.  Herr 
Preusser  sang  the  part  of  Wotan  quite  effectively, 
while  in  figure  and  appearance  there  was  little  sug- 
gestive of  the  All  Father  except  the  traditional 
blinder  over  one  eye.  The  eight  AValkyrie  maid- 
ens (of  all  ages),  in  their  faiutius  "  Ride  "  and  gath- 
(•ring  after  battle  on  the  roidcs,  shouting  and  scre-im- 
ing  their  "  ho-jo-to-hos."  ou  intervals  purposely  dis- 
cordant  (of  the  major  triad,  with  the  octave,  and 
sharp  fifth .')  made  all  we  had  ever  kown  of  discord 
musical  and  sweet  by  contrast,  keeping  up  the  shrill 
witches'  sabbath  for  some  ten  minutes  with  an  in- 
tensity, wliich  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  point  was 
to  reach  the  last  extremity  of  remoteness  from  all 
human  musical  relatedness  of  tones,  that  thereby 
we  might  conceive  what  wild,  wonderful,  poetic 
creatures  in  the  mind  of  Wagner  these  Walkyries 
were.  Yes,  "  wild  "  is  the  word  with  the  admirers  : 
and  surely  we  have  no  disposition  to  gainsay  its 
fitness. 

But.  after  making  all  allowance  for  the  imperfect 
reproduction  on  our  stage,  it  is  in  Wagner's  own 
production  that  we  find  the  secret  of  its  failure  to 
interest  our  audience.  It  does  not  require  a  perf^-ct 
performance  to  reveal  the  genius,  the  beauty  of  a 
great  work  of  musical  or  musico-dramatic  Kvt.  Fi- 
ddio was  but  indifferently  well — some  would  sav 
very  badly — performed,  and  \-et  the  audience  were 
deliithted  and  inspired  by  it.  It  is  easv  to  nam" 
several  rtasons,  found  in  the  work  itself,  to  show 
why  it  never  could  interest  an  audience  very  deep- 
ly, except  when  given  under  very  e.xceptional  cir- 
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ciiTTif^tfince^.  fis  at.  TB^yrenfh.  and  wbvt.hfipe.  a^  h«rf, 
it  wag  precisely  the  mnst  mtisioal.  the  most  a])preoi- 
alive,  who  were  the  lea^t  interested  and  the  most 
offended. — And  here,  en  p'laaant,  we  may  point  onl 
the  fallacy  of  the  cheap  and  common  arirnment: 
"  Oh,  Beethoven  was  not  appreciated  in  his  own 
day."  B"etl)Oven  wax  appreciated  by  the  most  ap- 
prcetative,  by  those  with  poetry  and  music  in  their 
souls,  and  notably  by  other  great  musicians  and 
men  of  the  finest  culture,  with  a  few  casual  excep- 
tions like  Spohr;  it  took  time  of  course  for  him  to 
reach  the  masses.  'Moreover  Beetlioven  was  in  no 
sense  a  revolutionist  in  Art ;  his  genius  had  its  own 
intense  and  glorious  individuality  ;  be  was  an  orig- 
inator, but  an  originator  within  the  forms  (essen- 
tially) and  in  the  same  direction,  following  out  the 
same  development  with  his  long  line  of  predeces- 
sors. He  put  forth  no  theories,  nor  even  tbouglit  of 
any  ;  he  never  hinted  even,  when  be  brought  voices 
into  the  Ninth  Symphony,  that  Music  an  mtch  bad 
uttered  its  last  word, — that  Music  thenceforth  re- 
quired to  be  co-ordinated  with,  or  subordinated  to 
speech,  poetry  and  other  arts  in  order  to  be  music 
worth  the  while  much  longei* ;  be  never  quarrelled 
with  the  family  relation.ship  of  keys,  never  re- 
nounced the  svren  ATe'olv,  never  tr'ed  to  iireak 
the  bonds  of  the  law  which  maketh  free ;  never 
spurned  the  pursuit  of  Beauty  in  itself  as  one  thing 
indispensable  to  all  Art :  never. — be  tlie  most  rest- 
less of  men,  and  urged  by  aspirations  nncontainahle, 
violated  that  principle  nircpme.  which  critics  cele- 
brate in  all  the  perfect  models  of  all  Arts,  but 
toward  which  Wagner  is  the- Macbeth  that  murders 
sleep.  Beelboven  was  content  to  do  as  otliers  do, 
but  do  it  in  bis  own  way  and  do  it  better.  Real 
creative  genius  does  not  need  to  quarrel  with  the 
past,  to  break  the  forms,  to  shift  the  arena,  in  order 
to  show  its(df  original. — 

1.  N"ow  the  first  thing  we  have  to  name  as  shutting 
out  tlie  Wagner  drama  from  our  sympathies  (and 
liere  we  follow  bis  own  order,  giving  the  word,  the 
text,  the  poetry  the  precedenoel  -is  the  mythologi- 
cal character  of  his  plot  and  subject.  Why  should 
the  vScandinavian  gorls  and  monsters,  giants  and 
Walkyries,  Wotan  and  Fi-icka,  Thor  and  Loke,  Sieg- 
mund  and  Sieglinde  and  their  incestuous  amours, 
interest  us  upon  the  stage  ?  One  can  read  the  N  eb- 
e  un.trlied,  that  grand  old  "  German  Iliad,"  with  in- 
terest; and  had  Wagner  drawn  his  plot  entirelv 
from  that, — which  is  in  fact  a  Christian  poem  and 
never  mentions  one  of  the  Norse  gods, — lie  would 
have  had  a  theme  of  human  interest,  and  yet  as  leg- 
endary, as  echf-Dentft/'h,  hei'oic,  national  as  he  couM 
wish.  Instead  of  that,  he  draws  chiefly  from  the 
strange  old  ballads  of  the  Icelandic  Edda,  and  peo- 
ples liis  stage  with  huge  shadowy  forms,  only  arriv- 
ing at  the  properly  human,  after  the  awakening  o'' 
Brunnhilde,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  play,  the 
"  Twilight  of  the  Gods,"  and  mingling  it  with  phan- 
toms even  there.  How  infinitely  better,  in  a  dra- 
matic point  of  view,  would  have  been  such  a  truly 
poetic  condensation  of  all  the  real  human  tragedy 
of  the  Niebelungenlied,  as  that  noble  play  by  Gei- 
lel,  in  which  Mme.  Janauschek  has  lately  given  ns 
her  magnificent  impersonation  of  a  Brunhild  purel}' 
human  ! 

2.  The  subordination  of  Music  to  Poetry.  And 
very  artificial  poetry  at  that.  Long-winded  dia- 
logue, full  of  conceits,  alliterations,  even  puns,  at  all 
events  a  tedious  play  on  words.  Not  without  pas- 
sages of  tr'ue  poetic  beauty  and  dramatic  strength  ; 
but  for  the  m"st  part  affectations,  and  a  laborious, 
a-ixious  building  onward  of  the  lofty  (?)  rhyme,  to 
endless  lengtli,  that  music,  counter-tunnelling  from 
the  mountain's  other  side,  may  meet  it ;  these  two 
blind  factors  groping  for  each  other  !  Now  say 
what  you  will  about  not  judging  this  as  j\f'fst.c,  but 
as  a  Music  drama,  the  human  fact  is,  and  ever  will 
be,  that  when  people  go  for  anything  that  is  musi- 
cal, as  distinct  from  spoken  drama,  they  look  for 
music  chiefly,  and  enjoy  th..  work  according  as  it 
satisfies  the  musical  desire  in  man.  But  here  Mu- 
sic is  robbed  of  her  own  independent  being,  and 
made  to  do  drudgery  in  the  word-mills  of  theory. 
This  is  what,  borrowing  a  famous  title  from  an  old 
theological  controversy  in  these  parts,  we  have 
called  '•  the  latest  form  of  infidelity"  in  music. — If 
a  man  does  not  believe  in  music,  i/iusic  pure,  can  he 
expect  to  win  us  in  the  hmg  rim  by  meie  side  uses 
of  an  art  be  deems  so  insufficient  in  itself.  He  may 
get  up  an  interesting  occasion,  a  success  S'ti,  generis 
for  the  time  being,  as  at  Bavreuth  ;  hut  what  aft.er 
all  has  Music  as  such  gained  by  it.  or  what  we  as 
music-lovers,  seeing  that  every  time  that  we  go  back 
to  older  masters  we  find  something  so  much  better? 

3.  The  long  spun  recitative,  and  for  the  singers 
nothing  else — or  what  Wagner  chooses  to  call  his 


"infinite"  or  "  endless  melody,"  or  "  melos," — was 
fatal  to  the  enioyment  of  that  audience.  And  "  cul- 
ture." musical  knowledge,  special  study,  did  not  help 
the  matter.  With  few  exceptions,  the  most  bored 
were  the  most  musical.  For  such  chanting  of  long 
speeches,  painfully  fitting  each  word  to  its  tone, 
committing  neither  thought  nor  character  nor  situ- 
atiwU  to  any  winning  vital  form  of  melodv  or  music, 
but  requiring  for  its  understanding  the  fastening  of 
the  eye  on  the  libretto  and  the  stage, — save  as  you 
may  have  learned  how  to  infertiret  certain  interpre- 
tative hints  from  the  *'  mystic"  orchestra  below, — 
all  this  we  say  is  not  onlv  dry,  d»void  of  charm,  and 
insufferably  tedious  and /'jno'?0'?i/i(7  ,•  but  in  the  nat- 
ure of  the  case  it  all  consumes  time  fearfn'lv  ;  for 
though  the  words  are  not  repeated  in  the  music,  yet 
the  words  are  very  many,  and  it  costs  time  for  each 
wordy  speaker  to  utter  hims'df  singlv  one  after 
another.  When  Wotan  and  Fiicka  (Juniter  and 
•luno)  hold  their  long  disoute  on  the  free  love  ques- 
tion, or  the  two  lovers  their  sentimental  dialogue 
by  moonlight,  vou  cannot  help  thinking  how  much 
*"Ooner  they  might  get  through,  and  bow  much  more 
interesting  to  the  hearer,  if  only  both  could  be  al- 
lowed to  sing  at  once  in  a  duet.  We  have  alwavs 
thought  it  one  of  the  glories,  one  of  the  essential  ad- 
vantages of  Opera  over  spoken  d**nma.  that,  in  it 
two,  three,  six  or  more  characters  could  sing  togeth- 
er, in  a  concerted  piece,  each  keeping  its  individu- 
ality dis'inct,  each  by  the  magic  power  of  music 
made  transparent  to  ns,  all  revealed  to  us  both  in 
themselves,  their  present-  moods  and  feeling,  and  in 
their  mutual  relation.  You  have  only  to  hear  the 
quartet,  the  masked  trio,  or  the  sextet  in  Don.  Juan 
to  become  aware  of  th.at.  There  are  brevity,  charm, 
insight  into  character  and  feeling  all  secured  at  once 
by  the  old  Art,  with  the  genius  to  use  it;  and  all 
these  are  sacrificed  in  this  wilful,  though  gigantic, 
effort  to  substitute  another  Art  on  theory. 

4.  The  paucity  and  poverty  of  musical  ideas, 
too,  must  strike  any  one  in  an  an.alysis  of  the  score. 
Not  every  new  and  striking  phrase  or  passage  is  a 
musical  idea.  A  musical  idea  is  a  germ  which  de- 
mands development.  But  here  we  have  always 
phrases,  phrases, — which  for  the  most  part  lead  to 
not.bing  ;  promises  that  disappoint.  In  what  is  sung, 
the  words  dictate  all.  In  the  orchestra,  where  we 
are  told  to  look  chieflv  for  ideas,  it  is  after  all  a 
string  of  glittering  fragments. 

5.  And  here  a  new  trouble,  dazzling  it  rnay  be, 
but  confusing.  Tho.se  everlasting  "  leading  mo 
fives  "  (Leit-molivnt).  ni  which  so  much  is  said  ;  the 
unexpected,  musically  irrelevant,  little  phra.ses 
heard  in  the  instruments  at  each  allusion  to  a  c'  ar 
acter  or  incident  in  the  drama.  Most  hearers  of 
course  heard  them  unsuspectingly.  We  hapnened 
to  know  enough  of  the  preceding  plav.  the  "  Rhein- 
gold."  to  recoo-rdze  the  Wotan  or  Walhalla  motive, 
the  Sword  motive,  etc.,  etc.  They  cross  and  inter 
rupt  the  natural  flow  of  the  music  almost  every  in- 
stant ;  listening  muftioa/lv,  you  cannot  feel  that  they 
have  any  right  there  ;  for  they  do  not  develop,  tliey 
are  only  skilfully  forced  in.  Instead  of  musical 
ideas,  they  are  simply  laiiels,  tags  and  badges.  Ex- 
asperating bores,  the  pack  of  them  ! 

6.  We  but  allude  asrain  to  the  want  of  repoie,  result- 
in,c  from  the  restless,  fonnless  continuity  with  which  the 
li.stening  sense  is  dra«;getl  on  by  sheer  tyranny  of  verba 
text. 

7.  .\nd  now  for  the  orchestral  efTects.  Strange,  wild,  bvil- 
liint,  fascinating  verv  often :  sometimes  tenrlevtv  poetic : 
but;  liow  often  hard,  discordant,  crusliinc,  colorless  and 
emuty.  iiirlv!  The  Wigner  orchestra  is  room  an<i  space- 
filling to  be  sure;  it  is  remarlcably  voluminous  and  rich 
and  overpowerinjr;  its  sound  is  n-verlost.  Much  of  the 
older  and  belter  innsic  may  sound  thin  compared  witti 
it.  Tt  has  some  verv  grandiose  and  swelling  pieces  in 
the  Lohengrin;  but  those  hive  not  yet  parted  with  all 
/o^'m.  His  orehestra  tells  for  all  that  there  is  in  it;  but 
in  i  iea,  in  real  fontpnU,  in  genial  inspiration,  how  often 
it  is  poor  an'l  e^notv! 

8.  Cacoph' ny  in 'general.  Alack  of  real  beauty.  We 
have  the  beautv  onlv,  as  we  saifl  before,  of  phrases,  pas- 
sages, eff'ctfl  of  c-a'or,  contrast  and  of  climax.  It  seems 
to  us  a  6ric-CT-fir'ic  kind  of  beauty:  such  beautv  as  a  child 
finds  in  a  rare  ami  costly  heterntreneous  collection  of 
bright  thingB,— the  whole  together  less  important,  than  a 
single  masterwork  ot  painting-  We  have  suspected  that 
it  is  in  this  w.ay  that  this  instrumentation  so  arrests  and 
charms  the  ear  and  fancy  (tf  those  who  do  not  listen 
deeply,  do  not  seek  for  musical  ideas  and  their  develon 
ment.  After  long  Btretnbes  of  dull  murky,  empty,  usly 
groping  in  the  depths  of  tone,  or  of  siunning  Loudness, 
the  momentary  flowing  tog  -th'T  of  soft  reeds  and  flutes 
and  horns  in  a  pretty  phrase  of  a  few  bars,  repeated  in 
sequences,  ot  course  sounds  delightfully.  It  reminds  us 
of  the  church  chanting,  all  in  uuiHon,  and  very  dull,  until 
the  final  cadence  in  full  harmnnv;  and  you  exclaim; 
How  wonderful  those  closing  chorda  I  what  chords  can 
they  be.? -only  to  find  that  they  are  just  the  dominant 
and  tonic  chords  of  the  most  commonplace  ot  cadences; 
the  long  monotony  before  has  made  them  magical  I 

9.  Finally,  what  can  be  the  intrinsic  genius  or  worth 
of  the  0;)era  or  Drama  eitlier,  which  depends  upon  an 
immense  scenic  outlav  for  its  effect?  Hansdck  says: 
"  Where  all  the  emphasis  is  laid  upon  hitherto  unheard  of 


externalities,  one  can  scarcelv  rid  himself  of  some  mis- 
giving ai'out  the  strength  and  soundness  of  the  artistic 
heart  and  kernel  of  the  matter."  Goethe  was  disturbed 
when  he  saw  a  gifted  ptavwright "  waiting  for  a  theatre 
to  come.  He  wrote:  "At  anv  village  fair,  on  planks 
laid  over  barrels.  I  will  trust  myself  to  give  delight  to 
the  whole  m.ass  of  cultivated  and  uncultivated  people 
With  the  nlays  ot  Caldoron."— Is  not  Fiile?in  a  case  in 
point?  The  scene  a  prison  court,  a  prison  cell,  and  then 
before  tbe  (rate.  But  there  is  music,  there  is  genius,  in- 
smration  in  its  evervnnte:  and  even  in  a  very  coarse  per- 
formance you  cannot  beln  feeline:  it.  .So  it  was  here  last 
week.  Mr.  Fryer  did  a  service  to  tbe  good  old  cause  in 
bringiiur  us  the  "  Walk'ure"  followed  by  •<  Fidelio."  The 
Art  or  Music,  aftfr  nil.  is  safe  I 

Now  if  we  have  iriveu  all  our  space  to  hut  one  topic, 
to  the  omission  of  concerts,  correspondence  and  an- 
nouncements, set  it  down  to  Richard,  the  Great  Claim- 
ant, whose  claims  do  so  preoccupy  the  world. 

(Crowded  out  last  time.) 

A  oharm'ngmatinde  was  that  of  Miss  BiiyT.iKRS,— an 

accorapli.shed  pupil  of  Mme.  Schiller— in  Union  Hall  on 

Friday.  April  6.    Both  in  programme  and  performance 

it  was  choice  and  artistic: 

Trio.  op.  12  Tlummel 

Miss  Billin-'s,  Miss  Sliattuolc.  Mr.  'Wulf  Fries. 

Song— "Pur  dicesti." Lotti 

M'ss  Clara  Doria. 

Piano-Forte  Solo,  B-ill.ade.  on.  20 Keinecke 

Miss  Billings. 

Song— '  Gute  Nanh"." Schubert 

M  ss  Clara  Doria. 

Romance,  op.  50,  No.  2 Beethoven 

Mr.  Wulf  Fries. 

(7.  Warnm, 1  c  i.    , 

Piano-forte  Solos,   !  It.  Gi-illen (  Schubert 

( c.  Intermezzo,  Scberro.  on,  24. 

Hans  'Von  Buelow 
Miss  Billinws, 

Soncs     i  ''•  ^'^"■'^  "^""^  Wandernden  Musikanten,  I 
'^  '    )  6.  Staendchen.  (serenafle)  ( 

F.  Hiller 
Miss  Clara  Doria. 

Tarantelle Whitney 

Miss  BilliuTS. 

The  Trio  by  Hummel,  a  genial  and  charming  work  in 
itself,  was  capitally  well  played.  Miss  Billtn-rs  has  a 
fine,  crisp,  clear  touch,  and  very  smooth  and  fluent  exe- 
cution. The  young  girl  who  played  the  violin  part  (Miss 
SH.\TTncK)  did  it  admirably,— rich  and  sympathetic 
tone,  good  phrasing,  and  a  firm  clear,  expressive  style. 
Mr.  AVoLF  Frifs  could  not  complain  ot  his  associates. 
Miss  Billings  distimruisbed  herself  by  very  brilliant 
playing  in  the  Ballade  bv  Reinecke,  the  piece  by  Buelow, 
and  the  TarantplU.  Miss  Dori.\.  was  in  her  sweetest 
voice,  and  we  need  not  say  that  all  her  songs  were  ad- 
mirable, while  the  selections  had  the  charm  of  novelty 
to  nearly  all  the  audience.  Mr.  Otto  Dbesel  played 
her  accompaniments. 


New  Youk,  April  23.  The  sixth  and  last  Synipbony 
concert  of  the  season  took  place  ,at  Steinway  Hall  on 
Saturday  evening,  April  7,  'vhen  Mr.  Thomas  presented : 

Svmpbonv,  No.  2,  inD Beethoven 

Largo,  (a  d-ipt.ed  bv  .T.  H^'mesbero-er) ...  Haniel 

ForVio'ins  Viol-is,  Hani   Orsran,  and  Solo 

■Violin  by  Mr.  S.  E.  .lacohsobn, 

Einc  Faust  Symplionie Liszt 

The  season  has  been  a  brilliant  and  a  prosperous  one. 
Neatly  every  available  place  was  taken,  while  the  aud=- 
ence  represented  the  highest  intelligence  and  culture  ot 
our  city. 

The  second  syranhonv  of  Beethoven  is  ever  welcome 
and  its  inter]iretatioii  was  ano'ber  addition  to  the  long 
and  glorious  list  of  orchestral  triumphs,  which  has  been 
increased  during  the  season  by  equally  fine  performances 
of  three  other  symphonies  of  Beethoven,  namely,  the 
fourth,  sixth  and  eighth. 

The  Largo  from  Handel  is  a  theme  of  marked  simplic- 
ity, hut  a  fine  effect  is  attained  by  the  treatment,  wliich 
gives  the  motif  to  a  solo  violiu,  ,aecom]i-mied  by  a  harp, 
and  afterwards  masses  all  the  violins,  violas,  'cellos  and 
full  organ  upon  the  same  theme.  The  violin  solo  was 
artistically  performed  by  Mr.  .Tacobsobn,  and  Mr.  Thom- 
as repeated  the  second  part  of  the  work  iu  response  to 
an  enthusiastic  encore. 

The  Faust  .Symphony  of  Liszt  was  accompanied  bv  the 
usual  printed  analysis,  and  the  work  certainly  needs  ex- 
planation. It  is  only  after  repeated  hearing  that  we  are 
able  to  discern  any  meaning  in  that  which  at  first  a  - 
pears  to  be  "  a  perfect  m.aze  without  a  plan."  The  syii  - 
phony  contains  three  distinct  movements:  X.  -'Faust  • 
(Allegro):  2.  "Gretcben,*'  (Andantet;  3.  ••  Mephisto- 
pheles,"  (Scherzo  .and  Fin-ale.)  Liszt  has  composed  two 
endinirs  to  this  symphony;  one.  wliicli  is  usuallv  em- 
ployed, for  orchestra  alone,  and  one  for  Tenor  solo  and 
chorus.  At  the  rehearsal  on  Thursday  precedine- the 
concert  the  orchctral  endimr  was  given,  and  at  the  con- 
cert the  svmphonv  w.as  performed  with  the  second  end- 
imr or"  Chorns  Mysticus,"  wdiich  was  suns  by  the  New 
York  Liederlcranz  society  with  solo  t>y  Mr.  H.  .\.  BisehofT 
who  sang  with  excellent  effect.  Tne  orchestr.al  reniler- 
ing  was  superb.  In  the  preseuee  of  such  clear  .interpre- 
t.ation  and  brilliant  execution  it  was  easy  to  forget  the 
immense  diffculty  of  the  music.  "^ 

At  the  close  of  the  tenth  season  of  .Svmnbony  Concerts 
the  question  arises:— What  will  New"  York  do  for  the 
m  in  wlio  has  worked  so  long  and  so  successfully  in  the 
ca  ise  ot  musical  cultuie  and  who  by  his  own  p'ers  stent 
and  almost  unaided  effort  has  made 'this  city  one  of  the 
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ina<!ical  capitals  of  the  world?  Six  concerts  in  a  year 
will  rot  maintnin  an  orchestrn,  nor  does  it  pny  to  travel 
from  plare  io  place  with  such  a  niimlier  of  perfortniTa 
in  this*  country  of  mafrnificent  distances.  In  a  word,  if 
this  orcheBtrn  is  to  lie  preserved,  it  must  hnve  an  nbidine; 
plane.  An  effort  is  now  to  be  made  to  supply  this  need. 
and  it  is  best  explained  by  the  following  circular  "To  the 
Public:*' 

Xesotiatlons  are  pending,  by  an  orgjanization  to  be 
known  ns  "  The  Thomas  Garden  Concert  Company,"  for 
pcfurinpr  ^  proper  site,  and  erectins:  buildinG:-*  tliereon, 
suitnble  for  a  Hall  with  Gardens,  in  whioh  Mr.  Thomas 
and  his  orchestra  may  be  permnnently  lodqred 

Many  of  thofie  whohave  req:nlarly  attended  the  Sym- 
phonv  Concerts  have  expressed  the  desire  to  permanent- 
Iv  and  sffurely  lorate  Mr  Thomas  and  his  orehestra  in 
New  York,  if  is  believed  that  they  will  be  desirous  of 
evincine:  thTt  interest  in  the  most  snbstaniial  ni'-nner— 
bv  subsmribincr  in  aid  of  the  project — as  soon  as  the  un- 
dertakin<r  has  sufficiently  progressed  to  justify  the  sab- 
m'ssion  to  tliem. 

Amonir  those  present  at  this  cnneert  there  are  doubt- 
less many  wbf>  will  be  erlad  to  be  made  aequainted  nith 
the  phirs  under  ron.«ideration  f»R  soon  as  *hey  shall  be 
dpfinitely  derfrmined  upon.  If  They  wi'l  forward  their 
addre««eA  to  the  prosneetorB,  a  full  "prospectus,  with  de- 
tails of  the  entei'iirise.  will  be  «ent  them  a-*  soon  as  they 
are  prepared,  which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  in  a  short 
time 

It  is  hoped  that  tberesponses  will  be  numerous  enough 
to  indicate  a  wilbncrnes*.  on  the  part  of  the  public,  to  at 
jpfint;  bfipome  informed  of  tlie  opportunity  that  will  be 
affor'lod  tbein  of  rpeognizinc  Mi\  Thomns'  labors  and  of 
er»fabli3hin!r  hnn.  upon  nn  a-snred.  Permanent  basis,  in 
this  eiiv.  where  so  much  of  his  life  has  been  spent,  and 
so  much  of  hi«  work  has  been  done. 

yeio  York,  April  1th,  1877" 

(For  full  partieu'ars  address.  The  Thomas  Garden  Con- 
cert Co.,  Care  ol  Messrs.  Steinway  and  Sons,  New  York.) 

A.  A.  C. 
fConclusion  next  time.] 


The  Telephone  Revolution  In  Music. 

[From  the  Cincinnati  Gazette.] 

The  prediction  made  by  that  eminent  manager  of  exotic 
Italian  opera,  Mr.  Max  Strakosch,  that  by  means  of  the 
telephone  houses  will  be  su'>plied  with  music  as  they  are 
now  with  gas  and  water,  opens  up  a  great  vista  of  im- 
provement in  domestic  comfort  and  alike  of  musical 
abundance  and  economy.  If  from  acentral  source  wires 
can  be  la'd  to  carry  the  music  to  each  house,  sc  that  it 
can  be  turned  on  at  will,  as  we  turn  on  gas  and  watc, 
or  as  we  open  a  register  of  a  hot-air  pipe  to  heat  an 
apartment,  it  is  obvious  that  the  superiority,  cheapness 
and  convenience  of  this  supply  will  cause  families  to 
abandon  the  making  of  the'r  own  mtis'c,  just  as  gas  has 
extinguished  tallow  dips  and  oil  lamps,  and  as  public 
water  works  have  done  away  with  wcIIb  and  rain 
cisterns. 

The  relief  that  this  will  give  to  society  from  pianos 
alone  is  so  vast  a  subject  that  the  mind  staggers  at  the 
conception.  What  is  home  without  a  piano  I  Taking 
the  population  of  the  United  States  ns  40,00f)  000,  and  es- 
timating but  one  piano  to  forty  persons,  makes  a  million 
pianos,  whose  thrumming  roll  is  as  continuous  as  Eng- 
land's morning  drum  beat,  and  the  sound  of  whose  tor- 
ment—to  use  a  Scripture  figure— goeth  up  forever  and 
ever.  There  are  people  who  have  indulged  a  strange 
fancy  in  the  idea  of  lifting  the  cover  off  that  place  which 
for  euphony  we  call  the  bottomless  pit,  and  of  hearinir 
the  sounds  whieh  would  issue.  Equally  dreadful  is  the 
figure  of  going  above  and  lifting  off  the  cover  and  letting 
out  the  sound  of  the  torment  of  a  million  pianos,  played 
upon  by  the  average  American  girl.  But  such  fancies 
are  too  fearful  for  safe  indulgence.  No  one  is  justified 
in  tiding  dangerous  experiments  upon  his  reason. 

At  the  low  estimate  q<  one  girl  at  a  time  to  a  piano, 
there  are  a  million  American  girls  undergoing  lessons 
and  practice  on  the  piano.  Of  course  neither  the  num- 
bers nor  the  girls  are  round,  but  we  choose  round  num- 
bers for  convenience  of  figuring.  To  become  a  fine  exe- 
cutioner, a  girl  must  be^in  at  not  more  than  six  years 
old,  an'l  keep  on  always;  but  although  they  all  begin 
vigorously,  they  drop  out  after  a  while,  like  the  pupils  in 
our  public  schools,  of  whom  only  about  one  and  a  half 
per  cent,  pass  through  the  high  school.  The  rest  are 
scattered  all  along  the  wayside,  in  all  the  years  of  the 
school  course.  We  shall,  therefore,  estimate  the  aver- 
age years  of  practice  at  only  four.  When  we  tiy  to 
think  ot  a  million  of  girls  in  perpetual  succession,  prac- 
ticing four  years,  at  say  two  hours  a  day,  on  a  million 
pianos,  the  results  become  too  fearful  for  the  human 
mind  to  conceive. 

Of  this  million  of  American  girls,  subjected  to  this 
practice,  and  subjecting  their  families  and  friends  to  it, 
not  more  than  one  fh  a  hundred  ever  gets  to  such  a  pro- 
ficiency as  to  play  to  tht-  edification  of  any  but  a  very 
infatuated  mother,  who  knows  the  whole  of  the  painful 
process  by  which  her  little  stock  of  tunes  has  been 
learned,  and  who  thinks  that  they  may  be  less  worn  to 


others.  Probably  not  one  in  a  hundred  ever  gets  so  far 
as  to  play  that  show  piece,  *TIie  Bittle of  Prague,"  which 
has  bc^n  the  masterpiece  of  so  many  generations  of 
girls.  When  we  think  of  all  the  cost  and  waste  of  this, 
and,  what  is  immeasurably  more,  of  all  the  suffering  it 
imposes  on  the  girls,  and,  what  is  infinitely  more,  of  all 
the  suffering  it  inflicts  on  the  American  household  and 
on  visitors,  we  can  see  that  the  sum  is  too  vast  for  utter- 
ance. 

The  history  of  the  American  girl's  efforts  to  become  a 
singer  is  even  more  melancholy,  and  the  fruit  still  rarer. 
And,  whether  vocal  or  instrumental,  this  labored  accom- 
plishment is  apt  to  be  dropped  when  the  young  woman 
marries,  or  as  soon  as  mairiage  has  introduced  another 
kind  of  music  into  the  family,  which,  by  a  queerly  mixed 
poetical  metaphor,  is  called  a  well-spring  of  noise.  With 
telephone  wires  laid  to  each  house,  connecting  with  a 
central  factory  where  the  instrumental  and  vocal  music 
shall  be  made  by  wholesale,  from  which  each  household 
can  turn  on  at  will  by  simply  opening  a  valve  or  con- 
nec'ingwire.  the  supply  of  music  from  the  general  source 
will  be  so  superior  to  any  that  private  individual  effort, 
even  though  proficient,  can  furnish,  that  the  domestic 
piano  and  household  voice  would  be  as  shamed  as  the 
tallow  candle  by  gaslight,  or  the  old  flint  and  steel  by 
the  lucifer  match. 

Of  course  this  will  raise  the  alarming  question.  What 
will  become  of  piano  makers  and  sellers,  teachers,  tuners, 
mu«ic  sellers,  etc.?  A  similar  question  has  met  every 
labor-saving  invention;  but  experience  has  shown  that 
the  invention  itself  increased  the  demand  for  labor. 
This  invention  will  create  a  large  demand  for  musicians 
in  the  f  ictory,  andalarge  industry  in  the  making  and 
laying  of  telephone  pipe,  wires,  meters,  and  so  on.  We 
mention  meters,  because  it  is  obvious  that  no  family  will 
want  music  turned  on  all  the  while,  and  that  there  will 
be  great  variations  in  the  demands  of  different  families, 
and  there  must  be  means  by  which  each  shall  be  chartjed 
for  only  as  much  music  as  it  consumes.  This  jromises  a 
multlplicat'on  of  that  blessing  which  every  household 
has  found  in  the  gas  metpr.  And  there  is  no  rf*ason  whv 
a  meter  should  not  register  as  satisfactorily  the  amount 
of  music  delivered. 

Everv  great  step  in  the  march  of  jirogress  arouses  fear 
in  timid  conserva'ism.  The  then  inhabitants  did  not 
want  chaos  distttrbed  by  creation  just  as  the  inhabitants 
of  the  present  want  creation,  to  go  no  further.  Objj>c- 
tions  will  be  raised,  but  they  are  easily  aU'^wered.  Al- 
though the  telephone  will  naturally  be  an  elevator  of 
musical  taste,  yet  it  is  not  proposed  to  make  it  a  pro- 
C'us  ean  bed — a  new  figu'-e,  eaveat  filed — to  r<^quire  all 
tastes  to  be  stretched  up  to  the  most  classical—whatever 
that  may  1m»— compositions.  Different  faetories  and  df- 
ferent  sets  of  telephoni*'  wires  will  i  e  required  to  suit 
the  variety  of  tastes.  Each  house  ran  be  supplied  with 
nil  kinds  or  can  have  that  one  which  suits  its  tas^e. 
Thus  the  greate-'t  establishment  wi  1  be  for-  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  popular  American  inU'^ic,  neg-o  m'nstrelsy, 
while  the  small  clas^  of  the  cultured  can  take  their 
choice  all  the  way  from  the  jiggling  Sebastian  Bach  to 
the  intelle'*tual  Beethoven. 

The  objection  will  be  raised  that  this  distiibution  of 
music  to  our  dwelling-*  will  disconnect  it  from  the  balmv 
and  balsamy  air  of  the  concert  hall,  which  has  beoome 
so  associated  in  our  minds  wuh  musical  performances 
that  music  must  seem  strange  withotit  it;  also  that  in 
our  own  dwellings  we  shati  not  have  the  charming  ac- 
companiment of  the  voice  of  the  young  man  behind  us. 
who  has  brought  his  girl  for  a  rare  treat,  aiul  who  thinks 
hemu.st  make  it  Interesting  for  her  by  keeping  up  the 
conversation;  nor  of  the  two  women  who  discuss  the 
dresses  of  the  singers:  norof  the  musical  enthusiast  who 
.shows  his  fine  musieal  sensibilitv  hv  beating  time  with 
his  foot  against  our  chair,  in  all  "the"^  strongly  meaured 
passage-",  nor  of  the  two  gentlemen  connoisseu>s  of  Ger- 
man extraetion  who  as  the  piece  goes  along  di-cus*  it  in 
the  soft  German  tongue;  nor  of  the  gmup  of  American 
society  young  people  who  keep  up  th^ir  chatting  and 
giggling  as  unconscious  of  any  mu-ical  sensations  as  so 
many  puppies;  nor  of  the  .\m"erican  man  beside  us  who 
spits  a  pond  of  tobacco  juice  on  our  side  of  the  premis- 
es; nor  of  the  son  of  Israel  who  feeds  his  girl  with  strong 
peppermint  candy,  diffusing  the  odor  all  around;  nor  of 
many  other  concert  and  tln-atre  luxuries  which  are  so 
nssnciit«d  with  these  performances  that  to  separate  mu- 
sic from  them  spems  a  hazardous  experiment. 

Association  of  ideas  is  a  mental  force  which  cannot  be 
disregarded ;  but  it  is  likely  that  substitutes,  available  in 
private  houses,  will  be  found  for  the-e  and  the  other  in- 
cidentals of  the  concert  room.  By  me 'ns  of  our  heating 
furnaces  our  rooms  can  be  oveilieated,  and  it  is  likely 
that  chemical  science  can  furnish  odorizers  which  shall 
resemble  the  concert  air.  Manners  will  show  out  under 
all  circumstances,  and,  under  the  influence  of  our  free 
and  equal  princi"le;j,  even  a  small  circle  will  contain  the 
usual  features.  That  social  reputation  for  musical  cult- 
ure which  is  gained  so  painfully  by  many,  by  attending 
high  art  performances,  can  be  more  easily  gained  b>  the 
wealthy,  by  supplying  their  dwellings  with  the  tele- 
phone. This  will  establish  their  musical  taste  as  effect- 
ually as  the  purch-^se  of  a  well  bound  library  does  their 
literai-y  culture.  The  telephone  in  churches  will  enable 
them  to  abolish  choirs,  which  are  apt  to  be  irreverent 
and  disorderly  bodies,  and  whose  presence,  facing  the 
congregation,  as  is  usual  in  our  Protestant  churches,  is 
distracting  to  worship. 

This  is  on  the  supposition  that  churches  will  still  be 
continued:  but  it  may  be  that  the  speaking  telephon- 
will  bring  the  preaching,  musical  and  other  service  of 
worship  f lom  a  central  factory,  so  that  each  family  can 
enjoy  it  on  its  own  premises  m  such  postures  of  luxury 
and  ease  as  it  may  have  facilities  for.  As  has  been  said 
of  Idue  glass,  the  wonders  of  the  telephone  have  only 
just  beguu  to  expand. 


Special    Satires. 


DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE 

X.A.TBST        ^^.^TTSIC, 

PublUUxfl  Itr  Oliver  Ditaon  dc  Co. 

►-«•►-< 

Vooalj  with  Fiano  Aooompaniment. 
The  Old  Church  Door.    Solo  or  Qt.    G.    3. 

d  to  E.  Jiickter.  30 

"WhPre  Ivy  dines  to  the  monlrt'rinsr  stone 
And  the  hufje  bell  hnngs  in  the  tower  alone." 
An  impressive  liallad,  in  g-nod  stvie,  fitted  for 
cither  one  or  for  four  voices,  as  you  please  to 
use  it. 

When  the  "World  all  is  young.    C.  3.  g  to  D. 

Waldeck.  35 
"And  ev'rv  crnose  a  swan,  lad, 
And  ev'ry  Inss  a  qneen." 
It  ie  Charles  Kineslev's  viirorous  poetry,  and  it 
la  a  gooil,  hearty,  rousing  song. 

Do  not  slam  the  Gate.    Solo  and  Chorus. 

B6.    a.    d  to  C.  Shelley.  30 

'•Bessie  listens  ev'rv  ntght. 
And  so  does  teasin'p  Kate." 
Tes,  one  should  be  careful.    Neat  song. 

Duetts,  Baritone  and  Rass,  by  Franz  Abt.  ea.  40 
No.  2.     Brother  Heart,   be  not  cast 
down.    F.    4.     C  to  f.    Bass  staff. 

"fiivK  to  ns  thy  hand. 
Jo'ly  every  one." 
A  duet  for  "good  fellows"  to  sing  when  they 
are  having  a  merry  musical  time. 

X  Dream.    (Spinning  Song).    A.  4.  E  to  a. 

Vincent.  40 
"I  took  the  threads  of  my  spinning, 
All  of  blue  summer  air." 
A  sweet  poem  by  Adelaide  Proctor,  fitted  to  a 
clear,  bright  melody,  and  quite  a  varied  accom- 
paniment. 

Instntmental. 
Ballade.     (From  Flying  Dutchman).    B6.  4. 

Spincller.  50 
Rather  differing  from  most  of  Spindler's  refined 
and  delicate  pieces.    This  is  graceful,  while  it 
has  a  character  of  wildness. 

Les  Bergers  Watteau.    Air  de  Danse.    Style 
of  Louis  XV.    A.     3.  Gregh.  40 

Being  an  old  air,  it  has  a  character  of  quaintn-  ss 
which  Is  nothing  against.  "Quaintly  beautiful" 
is  perh.aps  its  best  description. 

Paquita  Waltzes.     3.  JSaboch.  40 

A  very  pretty  and  varied  sot. 

Concert  Fantasia  for  the   Organ.     In   the 
Free  Style  for  Organ  Exhibitions.   C.  5. 

W.  IT.  Clarke.  80 
It  is  well  known  to  manv,  Mr.  Clatke  has  an 
almost  nneqnaled  talent  for  "-howingoir"  an 
orsan,  and  for  makiu"  if,  what  it  is  almost  im- 
pns>ilile  to  imke  it,  a  b-ight,  entertaining  Con- 
cert instrum"nt.  Here  is  one  of  his  cnmpoo- 
Bitions  carefully  marked  for  changes  of  stops, 
&c.  Pedal  part  is  easy,  and  the  whole  very  en- 
tertaining. 

March  from  '  Petite  Marine."     G.  3.  Kniciht.  30 
Mr.  K.  has   chosen  a  bright  little  air,  which 
loses  nothing  by  his  arrangement. 

Commander  Cazenenve's  Favorite  Polka. 

With  Portrait.     D.    4.  Duhker.  40 

It  is  hoped  that  this  spirited  composition 
will  go  like  "magic,"  and  so  endorse  the  illus- 
trious "Commandeur's  favor. 

Lula  Galop.     F,     2.  Newton.  30 

Liila  cannot  complain,  this  is  a  bright  dance 
named  for  her. 

BODES. 
The  School  Song  Book.    By  C.  Everest. 

Price,  60  cts.,  or  $6.00  per  dozen. 
This  is  a  fine  collection  of  two  and  three-part 
songs  of  high  character,  with  abundant  expla- 
nations, exercises.  &o.  It  is  designed  for  Normal 
Schools  and  for  Seminaries.  The  composer  is 
Professor  in  a  large  Normal  School. 


AnBRKViATioxs.— Degrees  of  diflSonlty  are  marked 
f loin  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
HA,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  below 
or  above  the  staff.  Thus:"C.  5.  c  to  E,"  means  "  Key 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  be- 
low, highest  letter,  B  on  the  4th  apace." 


w  Method  for  the  Pianofoete  ! 


PRICE   REDUCED   TO    $3.25! 
rOE   SALE  EVEEYWHEKE.  MAILED,   POST-FEEE,   FOE  THE   KETAII   PEIOE. 


rOTWDED  ON  A  IfEW  AND  OBIGIKAX,  PLAX 

n.L,USTRATED  BY  A  SERIES  OF  PLATES,  SHOWING  THE  POSITIONS  OF  THE  HANDS  AND  FINGERS. 

TO  WHicn  IS  added: 

THE    EUDIMENTS    OF    HARMONY    AND    THOROUGH    BASS, 

CZERNyS     LETTERS    TO    YOUNG    LADIES     ON    THE    ART    OF    PLAYING    THE    PIANO, 

AND 

SCHUMANN'S    RULES    FOR    YOUNG    MUSICIANS, 

WITH 

RULES     AND     REMARKS     BY     BACH,     MOZART,     CLEMENTI,    CRAMER,    HUMMEL,    MOSCHELES,    KALKBRENNER,     CZERNY, 

AND    THALBERG.     _    . 
One  Edition  of  this  ■wokk  has  the  American  Fingering.  Another  Edition  has  Foreign  Fingering. 

BY 

NATHAN    RICHARDSON. 


f)e^(5i'if)tioq  of  tl^e  ]Sfew  ^etl\od. 

Very  few  pupils  will  study  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  exer- 
cises, studies,  and  "amusements."  They  constitute  a  vast  amount  of 
material  of  the  best  quality.  The  teacher  will,  at  his  discretion, 
introduce  outside  pieces,  for  variety,  and  extra  studies  for  extension 
of  practice.  But  everything  is  founded  on  "  Richardson,  "  to  which 
the  learner  will  again  and  again  return,  until  the  course  is  completed. 

"  Richardson's  New  Method"  has  clear,  distinct,  legible  print. 

"Richardson's  New  Method"  has  plates  to  illustrate  the  positions  of 
the  hands  and  fingers. 

"Richardson's  New  Method"  has  been  revised  and  re-revised  until 
the  errors  in  print,  etc.    are  quite  eliminated. 

"Richardson's  New  Method"  has  been  enlarged  from  time  to  time, 
by  the  addition  of: — 

1st.    Tables  of  the  Major  and  Minor  Scales. 

2nd.   By  08   valuable  "maxims"  or  "rules"  by  Robert  Schumann. 

3rd.  By  similar  "rules"  "hints"  and  "remarks"  by  a  number 
of  the    most  celebrated  players,  the  first.  Bach ;  the  last,  Thalberg. 

4th.  By  a  compact  treatise  on  Harmony,  forming  a  useful  "short'' 
course;  and, 

5th.  By  the  genial,  instructive  letters,  written  by  the  celebrated 
Czerny,    for  the  benefit   of  his    "young  lady  pupils." 

"Richardson's  New  Method"  now    contains    260    large 
all  well  occupied  witb  useful  matter. 


pages, 


Si^tofy  of  tl\e  ]^ew  ]V[etl\od. 


In  the  year  184 —  an  unassuming  young  man  began,  in  Boston,  to 
study  the  art  of  playing  and  teaching  the  Pianoforte.  The  young 
gentleman  was  a  diligent  and  apt  scholar,  and  showed  special  interest 
in  finger  training ;  constructing  at  one  time  (at  the  teacher's  sugges- 
tion,) a  little  "finger  gymnasium"  for  rapid  development  of  the 
muscles  used  in  playing.  After  a  few  months  spent  in  this  way,  young 
Jiichardson  began  to  teach,  but  speedily  found  he  had  yet  something 
to  learn.  In  a  short  time  we  hear  of  him  in  Germany,  under  the 
instruction  of  the  great  pianist,  DreysTiock.  After  some  years  of 
study,  the  now  accomplished  musician  returned  to  Boston,  where  his 
active  temperament  found  vent  in  two  directions. 

He  opened  an  elegant  Music  Store. 

He  began  to  put  together  an  instruction  book. 

The  instruction  book  was  the  "Modern  School,"  which  was  con- 

PUBLISHED  BY 
CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO., 


structed  with  the  greatest  care,  brought  out  in  elegant  style,  and 
fully  advertised.  It  however,  had  but  moderate  success,  and  the 
author  was  soon  satisfied  that  it  was  quite  defective.  Taking  counsel, 
therefore,  of  musicians  familiar  with  the  needs  of  American  teachers 
and  scholars,  he  abandoned  the  "School,'"  and  compiled 

fJidlikfd^oilV  >[ew  Metl^od. 

The  new  book  at  once  took  it's  place  in  the  front  rank,  and  has 
always,  in  sales,  been  in  advance  of  any  other,  having  been,  in  fact, 
a  marvellous  success. 

It  should  never  be  confounded  with  the  "Modern  School, " which 
is  an  older  and  an  imperfect  book,  so  conceded  to  be  by  its  author, 
and  greatly  inferior  to  the  "New  Method." 

The  lamented  and  diligent  compiler  lived  only  long  enough  to 
complete  his  labors,  and  to  see  the  commencement  of  its  prosperity. 
Tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  have  since  been  issued,  and 
have  been  eagerly  received  both  by  teachers  and  pupils;  and,  with  the 
present  reduced  price,  perhaps  a  still  greater  circulation  is  before  it. 


INSTRUCTION    BOOKS    FOR    BEGI^IRTERS. 

Patient  Piano  teachers  do  not  need  to  be  informed,  that  from 
the  3rd.  or  4th.  to  the  12th.  or  15th.  week,  with  a  new  pupil  is 
the  driest,  most  wearisome,  most  discouraging  period  in  the  whole 
course.  Many  pupils  turn  back  at  this  point,  and  never  return  to 
the  "weary  keys."  Children,  especially,  need  a  great  deal  of  coaxing 
till  they  are  safely  through  this  somewhat  narrow  "valley  of  tears." 

The  following  short  instruction  books  do  not  interfere  with 
"Richardson."  They  may  be  helps  to  a  beginner.  Their  pretty 
airs  lighten  one's  toil  for  a  time,  and,  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks, 
the  larger  book  may,  under  the  best  auspices,  be  commenced. 

Bellak's    Analytical    Method. 

Boards  $1.00.  Paper  VS  eta. 

Decidedly  easy,  and  full  of  charming    airs. 

Clarke's  ($)  Dollar  Instructor  for  Pianoforte. 

By  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Clarke,  author  of  "Clarke's  New  Method  for 
Reed  Organs."  This  is  a  brief  and  easy  book,  with  music  that  may 
be  played  on  the  piano  or  the  Reed  Organ. 

Winner's  New  School  for  Piano.       75  cts. 

A  little  book  in  popular  stylo,  with  a  large  number  of  popu- 
lar airs. 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO., 


BOSTON. 


711  BROADWAY,  N.  T, 


J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO. 

[Sucoessara  tu  I'RR  &  WAbSEB,] 
rniLADKLPHIA. 


LYON  &  HEALY, 


cniCAGO. 


A  Brilliant  List  of  New  Music  Books,  for  l876-'77. 

OLiri:E  DITSOJf  S-  CO.,    CHAS.  H.  DITSOJf  S-  CO.,    J.  E.  DITSOjY  S-  CO.,    L  YOJ^  #  HEAL  Y, 

„  [Successors  to  Lee  Ss  Walkeh]  /-.nTr^ArTv 

BOSTO.N-.  711  BROADWAY,  N.  T.  PHILADELPHIA.  CHICAGO. 


For  Singing  Schools,  Conventions,  &c. 

The  Encore. 

The  Encore  contains  everythinji  needed 
to  make  a  Sinking  School  useful,  wide-awake, 
and  interesting.  Contains  a  fine  Elementary 
Course,  with  pretty  airs  for  practice,  a  com- 
pact collection  oi'  Sacred  Music  for  practice, 
and  a  large  number  of  excellent  easy  glees  lor 
practice,    and    for  social  singing. 

Tlie  following  few  titles  may  serve  as  samples 
of  tlie  glees: — 

Gather  the  Beautiful.  I've  wandered  in  Dreams. 

Gently  fall  the  Dewa.  Hove  my  Love. 

Hark  1  the  Bells.  Larboard  Watcli. 

Hie  thep,  shallop!  The  Bird  Carol. 

IMountain  Shejiherd's  BonR.       Soul  of  the  Beautiful. 
When  shall  we  meet  again  ?       Vasiier  Bell. 

The  ENCoiiE  has  about  hO  Hymn  Tunes,  An- 
thems, and  Chants.     Among  them  are: 
And  I  he  Raufomed.  Come,  ye  blessed  Children. 

Sharon's  Bright  Rose.  Awake- 1  put  on  thy  Strength. 

Go.  watch  and  piay.  Oh,  sweetly  breathe. 

By  L.  O.  Emekson.    Price,  7o  cts.  $7.50  per  doz. 

For  C/ioir.s',  Conventions,  &c. 

The    Salutation. 

A  new  Church  Music  book  by  L.  O.  Emerson. 
His  latest  and  perhaps  best  work  of  this  kind. 
Large  number  of  the  best  Tunes,  Anthems, 
Selections,  &c.,  &c.,  with  a  first-iate  Singing 
School  course,  and  easy  sacred  and  secular 
music  for  practice.     Trice  §1.38.  Per  doz.  5il2. 

Gems  of  the  Dance. 

Price  in  boards,  S2..50  cloth,  $3.10.  full  gilt,  §4. 
This  will  be  a  companion  to  the  renowned 
"  Gems  of  Strauss,"  which  has  been  a  great 
success.  It  contains  not  only  Strauss'  new 
pieces,  but  other  choice  ones  by  Lamothe,  Zikoff 
and  others'.  A  grand  holiday  gift.  232  large 
pages,  well  filled. 

For  every  family  that  has  a  Piano  or  a  Reed 

Organ. 

The  World  of  Song. 

The  "  World  of  Song"  is  an  entirely  new 
Pound  Volume  of  Sheet  Music ;  that  is,  of  Songs 
that  have  become  decidedly  popular,  in  sheet 
music  Ibrm.  There  are  250  images,  and  a  great 
variety  o£  the  choicest  vocal  pieces.  A  fine  book 
fur  a  present.  Price  S2.50  in  Boards,  $3.00  in 
Cloth,  and  §4.00  full  gilt. 

For  Chorus  Choirs,  Musical  Societies;  <fcc. 

Emerson's  Chorus  Book. 

Sacred  and  Secular  Choruses  of  tho  best 
character. 

CONTENTS. 
Jlizhty  Jehovah,  Chorus,  with  Baritone  Sclo...  Bellini 

Indaiumatus,  with  tioprano  Solo Roasini 

The  God  of  Israel,  Grand  Chorus Rossini 

O  Father,  by   Whose  Almighty  Power,  from  the 

Oratorio  of  Judas    Maccabeus Handel 

O,  for  theWin;;s  of  a  Uove.with  Soprano  ^o\o  Mendelssohn 
O,  Magnify  the  Lord  with  me.    Duet  for  Soprano 

and  Alto — Wm.  Carter 

God's  Mercy  is  on  them   that  fear  him.     Chorus 

with  Duet Wm.  Carter 

Gloria,  from  Farmer's  Mass  in  Bi 

O,  Praise  the  Mighty  God.    Chorus  with  Soprano 

Sblo L-  O.  Emerson 

Come,  Ye  Blessed   Children.    Quartet  for  female 

Voices — Emerson 

The  Day  is  past  and  over.     Hymn " 

Awiike,  the  night  is    beaming.    Solo,    Duet   and 

Chorus,  from  the  Opera  of  "Elisire  D'Amore." 

Blow,  Blow  Thou  Winter  Wind,    Glee R.J.  Stevens 

When  Robin  Redbreast.     Chorus.  From  the  Opera 

'The  Scarlet  Letter." L.J/   Sou  hard 

The  Sea  hath  its  pearls.      Four  part  Song Pinaili 

Fairy  Song.    Chorus  Glee Agnes  Zimnunnan 

The  Rainy  Day.    Four  part  Song Emerson 

Halt  Thou  Left  Thy  Blue  Course.    Glee  .1.  H.  Southard 
Brightly  the  MorniuK.    From  the   Opera.    "Eury- 

antiie."    Arranged  by    L.  H.  Southard,  with 

Solo  for  Soprano Von    Weber 

Gales  are  Blowing.     Chonis! Emirson 

Ilie  Thee  Shallni>.    Male  Quartet  and  Chorus  w  ith 

Soprano  Solo Kdi-ltev 

Crowned  with  the  Tempest "Erhavi" 

Sleep  Well Bradlmry 

Anvil  Chorus "Trovatore' 

Flow'reta  Close  at  Eve.  My  Love Al't 

Star  of  Descending  Night Emtrsnu. 

Evening Sullivan 

By  L.  O.  Emerson. 

Piicc,  SI. 2.5.    Per  doz.  $12. 


Glee  and  Chorus  Book. 

Sacred  and  Secular  Choruses  of  fine  quality, 
many  of  them  "discovered"  by  Mr.  P.  during 
a  recent  trip  to  Europe. 

C0J¥XE:¥TS. 

(Secular.) 

Hurrah  I  for  our  Native  Land Perkins 

Song  of  Peace.    (Song  .and  Chorus) Sullivan 

Queen  of  the  Valley Callcotl 

The  Summer  Days  are  Coming Perkins 

O  hush  thee,  mv  liable Sullivan 

Wake,  Dearest  Love.      (Male  voices) Perkins 

The  Three  Chafers.         (    "         "     ) Truhn 

Chivalry  of  Labor Perkins 

Blow  Gentle  Gales Bishop 

The  Wind  wen t  forth Perkins 

Tar's  Song.    (Male  voices) Ilatton 

Sweet  and  Low Bamby 

Our  Hearts  are  Light,  our  Davs  are  Sunny 

Lovely  Night.    (Male  voices) Perkins 

The  Fishers'  Daughter.    (Triton) italloy 

O  Hail  us.  Ye  Free.    ('Ernani") Verdi 

Hail,  Bright  Abode.    ("  T.annhanser  ") Wagner 

Anvil  Chorus.    ("  II  Trovatore  ") Verdi 

Rouse  Ye,  fo  Arms •■ Bellini 

Far  away  the  Camplires  burn Mercadante 

Good  Night.    (Ladies  Trio) Schneider 

Welcome  to  S|)ring Perkins 

What  lack  the  Vallevs  and  Mountains 

The  Ohl  Canoe.    (Solo  and  Chorns.) Johnson 

Rise,  for  the  day  is  passing Perkins 

With  Merry  Glee " 

(Sacked.) 

O,  for  the  Wings  of  a  Dove Mendelssohn 

Thanks  be  to  God " 

He  W.atching  over  Israel " 

The  Lord  is  King      Perkins 

Hosanna  in  the  highest.    (Grand  Mass  in  Ji  Minor.  Bach 
Glory  to  God Perkins 

Price  $1 .25.  Per  dozen,  $12. 


Oratorio  of  Joshua. 

Various  selections  from  this  celebi-ated  work 
have  for  years  been  sung,  but  are  now,  by  our 
American  public,  first  to  be  heard  in  their  right 
connection.    A  glorious  old  oratorio. 

Price,  in  boards  $1.00,  paper  80  cts. 

Lorely. 

By  Mendelssohn.    65  cts. 
A  romantic  Cantata  of  high  order. 

Gomala. 

By  G-ADE.    $1.25. 
Poetry  by  Ossian ;    Striking,  startling  scenes, 
with  the  best  of  music. 

Lauda   Sion. 

By  Mendelssohn.    Cloth  $1.25;  paper  80  cts. 
A  beautiful  Latin  hymn  set  to  music.  '"Praise 
Jehovah"  is  the  English  title. 

Trial    by   Jury. 

By  A.  Sullivan.    Boards  60  cts.,  paper  50  cts. 
An  extremely  funny  Cantata,  of  considerable 
musical  merit. 


People's  Ghorus  Book. 

A  collection  of  exceedingly  well  selected 
Glees, which  will  be.  eagerly  welcomed  by  so- 
cieties needing  a  moderate  sized  book  of  Secular 
Music. 

CONTEXTS. 

Belfry  Tower Batten 

Come  let  us  be  Merry  and  Gay Young 

Crowned  with  the  Tempest "Emani" 

Curfew  (The) Anderson 

Chosen  One Kucken 

Flowers Zimmermann 

Finland  Love  Song Jliles 

Goodnight,  Beloved Pinsuii 

llail  to  thee    Liberty "Semiramide" 

Here  in  Cool  Grot Mornington 

How  Sweet  the  Moonlight  Sleeps Leslie 

Last  Wild  Rose  of  the  Season Macfarren 

Lady  rise.  Sweet  Morn Smart 

Now  the  Day  is  over Bamby 

O  hush  thee,  my  Baby Sullivan 

O  my  Love's  like  a  Red  Rose Garrett 

O  I'aradise Bamby 

Owl  (The) Silas 

Primrose Leslie 

Sing  we  and  ohaunt  it Morley 

Spring  Greeting Gade 

Sleep  while  the  Soft  Evening  Breezes Bishop 

Sweet  and  Low Bamby 

Silent  Night Bamby 

The  Owl Silas 

Thy  Praises,  Autumn,  will  we  sing Macfarren 

You  stole  my  Love ** 

When  AUen-a-Dale  went  a-hunting Pearsall 

Price,  $1.00.    Per  doz.  $9. 


The  Ghorus  Ghoir. 

A  book  larger  than  the  ones  above  men- 
tioned. It  contains  a  large  number  of  fine 
compositions. 

The  book  is  unequivocally  recommended  by 
Zerrahn,  Lang  and  other  celebrities.  By  Dr. 
Eben  Tourjee.    Price,  $2.00.  Per  doz.  $18. 


Piano  at  Home. 

A  Book  of  Piano-forte  Duets. 
Price,  boards  $2.50,  cloth  $3.00,  full  gilt  $4.00 

This  is  an  addition  to  the  "Home  Circle"  or 
"Home  Musical  Iiibrary"  series,  and  contains 
about  100  new  songs,  duets,  &c.,  of  the  choicest 
character.    250  large  pages,  sheet  music  size. 

The  "Piano  at  Home"  is  perhaps  the  only 
book  «xtant  that  is  fiUed  with  good  four  hand 
pieces. 


Patriotic    IVlusic. 

Centennial  Collection   of  National   Sorgs. 
Cloth  75  cents.  Boards  50  cents.  Paper  40  cents. 

A  book  brought  out  by  the  needs  of  the  year, 
but  will  always  be  valuable,  as  one  containing 
the  National  Songs  of  England,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, Wales,  Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  France, 
Spain  and  Italy,  as  well  as  those  of  America. 

An  Eclectic  Collection  of  College  Songs. 

Carmina  Collegensia. 

By  H.  K.  Waite. 
Cloth  $3.00,  Embossed  gilt  $4.00. 

This  is  essentially  a  new  book,  being  twice 
as  large  as  the  "  Carmina"  issued  some  years 
since.  It  contains  the  greatest  lot  of  jolly  songs 
extant,  even  the  most  nonsensical  of  them  hav- 
ing a  classical  flavor,  and  both  poetic  and  mus- 
ical merit. 

Good  for  Collegians,  even  if  they  Lave  their 
Colle.ce  collection. 

Splendid  for  all  kinds  of  informal  social  sings. 

Choruses,  etc. 

Choruses  op  Josuua.        Paper  50  cents. 
Choruses  of  Stabat  Matem,  Paper  40  cents. 
Choruses  of  Seasons,  Boards  $1.00. 

Convenient  books  for  the  Choruses  of  societies ; 
and  are  less  expensive  than  the  entire  books. 

Selection  of  Oratorio  C'liornsrs. 
Jubilee  Collection  of  Standard   Glees  and 
Oliornses. 

These  separate  Glees  or  Choruses  cost  (accord- 
ing to  length),  from  6  to  10  cents  each.,  and  are 
largely  ordered  for  occasional  practice  of  soci- 
eties. Of  the  Oratorio  Choruses,  we  publish 
all  there  are. 

The  Jubilee  Collection  includes  nearly  100 
numbers.    A  few  of  these  are: 

A  Finland  Love  Song Hiles 

Alpine  Echo ■ Emerson 

As  it  fell  upon  a  Day Mendelssohn 

Come,  let  us  be  Merry  and  G.ay Young 

Fairest  Daughter  of  the  Year Vanby 

Farewell  to  the   Forest Mendelssohn 

Freedom,  God  and  Right Bamby 

Gypsy  Life St.hiimann 

Greeting  from  Ireland  to  America Stetcart 

Hail!  Mcri-y,  Merry  Christians Ycung 

In  the  ForiiSt Mendelssohn 

Lady  nse,  sweet  mom S7nari 

March  of  Men  of  Hailech Bamby 

^eTYTa,?Xng.  } Mendelssohn 

Old  May  Morning Xovello 

Presage  of  Spring  rrimrose Jlendehsohn 

ilest.  Spirit,  Rei»t Rooke 

Shady  Groves  for  Love Van  Bret 

Song  of  the  Lark Mendelssohn 

Star  of  Descending  Night ; .  •  Emerson 

Sweet  and  Low Bamby 

The  Belfry  Tower fjntton 

To  Thee.  O  Countrr  I    (mixed  voices) Elchberg 

Tyrolese  song  of  Freedom.... Lippit 


%  fajftr  fff  ^ri  anlr  f  iteratnrt. 
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J^dtrerttsements. 

NEW   ENGLAND 

NORMAL  MUSICAL    INSTITUTE. 

FOURTH  AlflVVA.!.  SESSIOIV, 

At  East  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  from  July  25  to  Aug.  22, 1877. 
Sixty  eminent  Lecturers  and  Professors.  Course  In- 
cludes all  branches  of 

Musical  and  Literary  Instruction. 

No  teacher  or  pupil  of  whatever  erade  of  proficiency 
can  afford  to  lose  the  opportunities  here  afforded. 
8«a«lile  location,  unsurpassed  for  linii  IthfalBeu 
and  beauty  of  scenery.    Send  for  Circular,  to 

B.  TOUBJEE,  Director, 
»^-6  Music  Hall,  Boston 

MISS  NELLIE  E.  BROWN,  BopE ANO  Vocaust  and 
Teacher  of  Music,  can  be  engaged  for  Con- 
certs and  Musical  Enterrainments.  Address  Cedar  St., 
Dover,  N.H.    P.  O.  Box  717.  93S— 949 

its.    FLORA.    E.    BAKKY,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  "Vocal  Music.    124  Chandler  St.. 
near  Columbus  Avenue.  [782 

GW.  FOSTER,  Conductor  and  Vocalist,  will  resume 
•  Lessons  on  and  after  Oct.  9, 1875,  at  690  Washington 
Street,  rooms  of  Woodw.ird  &  Blown,  Boston.  Call  Sat- 
urdays from  11  to  12  o'clock.  898 

STEINWAY  1^  SON'S 

World  Renowned 
PIANOFORTES 

OLIVER    DITSON  &    CO. 

Announce  that  they  have  been  appointed  Agents 
for  a  large  part  of  New  England,  for  these  Cele- 
brated Instruments,  whose  fine  qualities  of  tone, 
and' almost  unapproachable  general  excellence  of 
construction  are  known  to  every  lover  of  miuic. 


Carrying  away  Medals,  Prizes  and  Honors  at  every 
Exhibition,  they  also  have  drawn  from  the  highest  mu- 
sical authors  such  commendations  as  the  following: 

•■Permit  me  also  to  add  my  homage,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  my  undisguised  admiration,     Fbanz  Liszt." 

"The  grandest  creation  that  modern  science  in  Piano 
building  has  acquired.— Jfeu!  LeipaicMutik  Zeitung." 

"  Your  unrivalled  Pianofortes  once  ■  more  have 
done  full  justice  to  their  world-wide  reputation,  both  for 
excellence  and  capacity  for  enduring  the  severest  trials. 
^ANtok  Rubsnstein." 

For  the  praaent,  Stoinway'*  Pianos  will  be 
foraaloac  IVo.  l-JS  XREmoDTT  ST.,  fanner 
•tore  or  e.  1>.  Riusell  Oc  Co. 

0LI7SB  SITSOU  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 


To  the  Music  Trade. 


J.L 
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By  OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO. 

I  have  this  day  sold  my  entire  stock  of  Music  Plates 
and  Copyriehts,  Shoet  Music  and  Book  Stock,  Printing 
Presses, "store  Fumirureand  Fixtures,  Novello  Stock  and 
Agency,  and  good  will  of  business  to  O1.IVEE  DrrsoN  & 
Co.,  and  cordially  recommend  my  successors  to  my 
friends  and  patrons.  J.  L.  PETERS. 

New  York,  March  7,  1877. 


The  undersigned  take  great  pleasure  in  informing  the 
Music  Trade  of  the  U.  S.,  that  they  have  this  day  pur- 
chased of  Mr.  J.  L.  PETERS,  N.  Y.  CiTV,  hia  entire  Cata- 
logue of  Sheet  Music  and  Music  Book  Plates  and  copy- 
rights thereof,  retail  and  wholesale  Sheet  Music  Stock, 
Musical  Merchandise,  Novello  Stock  and  Agency,  and 
good  will  of  entire  business,  and  will  continue  the  present 
store  at  843  Broadway,  under  the  supervision  of  C.  H. 
Ditson  &  Co,,  New  York. 

This  unrivalled  Catalogue,  so  long  andfavorably  known 
among  the  Teacher  Trade  of  the  country,  contained  a 
greater  number  of  valuable  copyrights  than  any  other 
catalogue  In  the  trade,  our  own  excepted. 

The  undersigned  also,  in  January  last,  purchased  at 

Sublic  auction,  the  valuable  Catalogue  nf  WM.  HALL  & 
ON,  which  comprised  upwards  of  4  SOO  subjects,  includ- 
ing the  famous  Oottscbalk  and  Wallace  copyiights. 


Our  cuatomert  will  congratulate  u*  on  tlieae  important 
purchaaest  and  we  arejuatijted  in  helieving  ourfacitiCiea  are 
now  unaurpataed  for  giving  entire  tatia/aclion  to  all  our 
patrona, 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 
C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York. 
J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO.,  Philadelphia. 
New  Tore,  March  7, 1877. 


■  By  Rev.  J.  H.  Waterbukt. 

A  charming  little  Sunday  School  Song  Book, 
with  a  hundred  tunes  and  songs  in  excellent 
taste. 

Price,  %i  Ctn.,  or  $2.00  per  doz. 


A  NEW, AND  CORRECT  THE  JBT 

For  the  MechanicaX  Formation  of  the  Human  Voice 

By  DR.  H.  R.  STREETER. 

pnxcs:  $i.so. 

THIS  is  not  properly  an  instruction  book,  but 
contains  a  description  or  explanation  of 
this  very  successful  teacher's  mode  of  training 
the  voice.     It  should  be  properly  read  and  un- 
dei  stood  before  practicing 
Strecter's  Exercises  in  Voice  Building,  No.  1,  50  cts. 
"  "  "  "  ■  "    2,  liO    " 

"  i<  u  11     •     ■    f<     3_  60     " 

These  may  be  studied  "  without  a  master," 
but  more  profitably  vSith  one,  who  is  familiar 
with  the  method. 


Primary  Elements  of  Music 

By  DR.  H.  R.  STREETER. 
Price    HO    Cta. 

By  using  these  "elements"  a  teacher  may 
bring  pupils  up  to  "  note  rending  "  and  at  the 
same  time  do  something  in  a  sate  way  for  the 
improvement  of  the  voice. 

PUBLISHED   BY 

OX.Z'VSIEl    3DIXSOIM"    Ss    OO. 

BOSTON. 


§m  Pttisiic  Ux  pajj. 


VOO AL. 

Even  bravest  Heart.    (Dio  Fossente).    Cava- 

tina  from  Gounod's  "  Faust."  E&  4.  d  to  g.  35 
Our  Comrades  'neath  the  Sod.    Quartet. 

B6.    3.    d  to  F.  Danks.  35 

I'll  strike  you  with  a  feather;  orHildebrand 

Montrose.    C.    2.    E  to  E.  Lloyd.  30 

Gentle  Spirit,  come  and  Guide  me.   G  minor 

and  major.    8.    b  to  F.  ScheUing.  30 

Three  Sacred  Quartets.    Mixed  voices,  by 

L.  P.  Grebl,  each  30 

1.  Mourn  not.    E6.    3.    F  to  F. 

2.  Sleeping  in  Jesus.    Bb.    3.    F  to  E. 
8.    Rock  of  Ages.    A6.    3.    E  to  F. 

Sacred  Quartets  for  Chorus  or  Quartet 

Choirs.  C.  A.  Havens. 

Jesus,  I  my  Cross  have  taken.    Db.    4. 

c  to  g.  35 

How  sweetly  flowed  the  Gospel  sound. 
G.    4.    Ftog.  35 

Fast  falls  the  Eventide.    Solo,   Trio  and 

Quartet.    B6.    3.    d  to  F.  DaaJa.  35 

In  Thee  do  I  believe.    E6.  3.  dto  F.    Morae.  30 
Those  brightly  glancing  Eyes.    For  Tenor. 

F.    3.    E  to  g.  Danks.  30 

Her  front  name  is  Banner.    C.    2.    d  to  E. 

Armstrong.  30 
There  was  a  Time  I  need  not  name.    Solo 

and  Cliorus.    E6.    3.    E  to  F.        Keens.  30 
Little  Sweetheart,  I'm  so  lonely.    Song  and 

Chorus.    D.     3.    d  to  D.  Prior.  30 

I  know  a  Voice.  Vocal  Waltz.   G.  4.  b  to  b. 

Preaaer.  60 

Xnctmnental. 

Blossoms  of  the  Opera.   By  Joseph  Andre,  ea.  25 
No.  6.     March  from  Norma.     G.     2. 
"    9.    Suon  la  Tromba,  from  Furitani. 

C.    2. 
"  10.    Aria.  Zauberflote.    F. '  2. 
Invitation  to  the  Dance  of  Von  Weber, 

arranged  for  the  Piano.  D6.  6.   TauMrj.  1.25 
La  Nuit  de  Mai.   (A  Night  in  May.)    Idylle. 

Etude.    A.    4.  Dulcken.  60 

Mose  in  Egitto.    Op.  140.     A6.    6. 

Sidney  Smith.  1.25 
On  Time  Galop.     G.     3.  Warren.  30 

Pins  and  Needles  Galop,    F.     2.  Winner.  30 

Quick  as  Lightning  Galop.     F.  3.   GoerdeJer.  35 
Two  Waltzes  for  4  hands.  liohm,  each  40 

No.  1.    Grace.     (La  Gracieuse.)    D.    3. 
"  2.    Golden  Locks.     (Blonde  Lock- 
en.)    C.    3. 
My  favorite  Mazurka.  C  minor.  3.    Barr^on.  30 
Little  Fancies.    Arranged  and  fingered  by 

Michael  Waison,  each  25 
On  the  Thames,  Waltzes.  3.  Eeler  liela.  1.00 
Song  and  Dance  Schottisches.  Each  30 

Merry   Maid.in.     (Dause  caracteristique). 

F.     3.  CromwelL  30 

Beauties  of  Opera.    No.  41,  Flying  Dutch- 
man.   4.  Wanner.  75 
Chant  sans  Paroles.     Song  without  Words. 

Y.     4.  I'schaikovxlri/.  .tO 

Blue  Glass  Waltzes.    3.  Jiro^ffl.  65 

BOOKS. 

10  TniLL  Stuwks  for  Piano.  By  Anton 
Krauxe.  In  Two  Books.  No.  1,  75  cts. 
No.  2,  V)  cts.  Complete,  $1.26 

Materials  for  Easy  Fiano  Instruction. 

By  G.  D.  Wilson.  Book  8,  $2.00 


Mdsic  bt  Mail.— Music  la  «ent  by  mall,  the  expense 
bcintf  one  cent  for  every  ounce,  or  fraction  thereof, 
about  two  cunts  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  rau!*ic.  Perion* 
at  n  ^.intaiicc  will  find  tlic  conveyance  a  •nvlng  of  time  and 
expenne  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  eao  also  b»  —ox  at 
double  thcae  rates. 


Dl^IGHT'S    JOUIIA.L    OP      MUSIC. 


Square  and  Upright  Pianos 

83  Union  Square,   New  York. 

Drclier  BrotlierK'  Orand,  Sqnare,  and 
Ultrig-bt  l»JaMo»  are  the  best  made  m  the  country. 
Tuey  take  the  lead  of  all  first-class  instmments,  being 
unrivalled  iu  beaoty  of  tone,  and  perfection  of  mechan- 
ism in  every  detail. 

Send  for  Xllnittrated  Catalogrne. 

fBICES   SEASONABLE. 
9e9-ly  VEIIIII8    EASY. 

losef  Il^s  Bondage. 

BRAMATIC  CANTATA,  BY  J.  M.  OHADWIGK. 

We  hare  here  the  ever  beautiful  stoi?  of  Jo- 
seph, in  melo-dramatic  or  •'  cantata "  form. 
There  i»  great  deal  Of  bright  music.  The  action 
frequently  changes,  and  there  are  many  short 
scenas,  solos,  duets  and  choruses. 

Scenery  is  not  mentioned  iu  the  present  edi- 
tion, but  it  is  evident  that  it  can  be  introduced 
with  splendid  effect. 

Price,  CIo.  $l.s6 ;  Bd«.  $1.2S ;  Pap.  $1.00. 


Wieck'g  Piano  Studies. 

BY  F.  WIECK. 

FKIEDRICH  WIECE  was  the  father  of  Clara 
(Wieck)  Schumann,  and  of  Marie  Wieck, 
and  these  are  the  studies  used  to  form  their 
excellent  "  technique."  One  can  hardly  do  bet- 
ter than  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  such  dis- 
tinqnished  performers.  There  are  about  lliO 
short  studies,  all  eminently  practical.  There 
are  two  new  studies,  which  were  not  in  the 
German  edition. 

Price»  boards  $1.00 ;  paper  V5  cts. 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  MUSICAL  TERMS. 

Edited  by  J.  Stainer,  M.  A.,  Mus.  Doc.  of  Mag- 
dalen College  Oxford,  and  W.  A.  Barbett, 
Mus.  Bach.,  St.  Jiiary's  Hall,  Oxfc.  ?.. 
It  does  not  need  the  above  array  of  titles  to 
convince  us,  that  this  is  a  work  of  unusual  eru- 
dition and  merit.  Although  there  are  multitudes 
of  short  definitions,  the  prevailing  character  of 
the  work  is  that  of  a  collection  of  treatises  on 
important  musical  subjects.  All  of  them  are 
well  written,  the  style  is  clear  and  easily  under- 
stood, and  there  are  abundant  musical  and 
picture  illustrat  ions.  The  treatise  on  the  human 
larynx  (vocal  chords  &c.)  covers  a  dozen  pages, 
and  has  many  cuts  illustrating  different  portions 
&c. 

About  as  many  pages  are  devoted  to  the  hu- 
man ear,  the  article  also  containing  engravings. 
The  human  hand  also,  is  minutely  described 
in  its  relation  to  fingering.  Ancient  instruments 
nicely  pictured,  the  various  parts  of  organs  well 
described,  and  a  great  deal  of  useful  informa- 
tion about  composition  imparted. 

Jndbed,  although  a  dictionary,  it  is  a  very 
readable  book,  and  one  will  naturally  continue 
to  tuiinover  the  leaves  with  continued  interest, 
until  the  contained  ideas  are  )  retty  thoroughly 
understood  and  assimilated. 
Price  in  Boards  $4.00       Pr^ce  in  Cloth  $5.00 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  Co..  Boston. 


U.  S,  Centennial  Commission. 


PHILADELPHIA,  1876. 

The  UNITED  STATES  CENTENNIAL  COMMISSION 
announce  the  following  EEPORT  as  the  basis  of  an 
award  to  the 


MASON 

ORGAN 


&    HAMLIN 

COMPANY. 


REPORT. 
"The  MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  COMPANY'S 
exhibit  of  ReedOrfcanH  and  Ha  rmoninniM  shows 
instnunents  of  ihi'  FIRST  HANK  in  tlieMeveral 
rf>qniiiit44H  of  the  ciaHH,  viz. :  smoothness  and  equal 
distribution  of  tone,  scope  of  expression,  resonance  and 
singing  quality,  freedom  and  quickness  in  action  of  keys 
and  bellows,  with  thoroujchnet-B  of  workmanship  com- 
bined with  simplicity  of  action." 

A.  F.  GOSHORN,  Director  General. 
J.  R.  HAWLEy,  President. 
J.  L.  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 

Chainnan  of  Judges :  H.  K.  OLIVER. 
JUDGES  OF  GROUP  Xr. 

3.  SCHIF.DEMAYEE,  SiB  WlLLIAM  THOMPSON, 

3A.VLES  C.  Watson,  E.  Levasseuh, 

Geo.  F.  BiiisTow,  F.  A.  P.  Barnard, 

J.  E.  HiLYARD,  Joseph  Henry, 

P.  F.  KUPKA,  Ed.  Favre  Pknet. 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Orfranii  are  the  only  ones 
assigned  CXItSV  RAHK. 

•.•  NEW  STYLES,  with  improvements  exhibited  at 
the  CENTENNIAL;  elegant  new  cases,  with  extended 
tops,  in  great  variety.  Organs  sold  for  cash  or  instal- 
ments, or  rented  until  rent  pays,  ou  very  favorable 
terms,  only  one  tenth  the  price  beinp  required  to  be  paid 
down.    Catalogues  and  Price  Listh  f  j  ee. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO., 
931  154  Tremont  Street.  Boston. 


BT  CAMILLE  ST.  SAENS. 


Prepared  for  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
of  Boston.  Leaving  off  the  first  lecitative,  it  is 
as  appropriate  for  any  season  as  for  Christmas, 
but  Societies  who  wish  it  for  that  time  will  do 
well  to  procure  it.  and  learn  the  music  at  leisure. 
Price,  eiotta  $1.23  ;    Paper  $1.00. 


SACRED   QUARTETS 

FOB 

Chorus  and  Quartet  Choirs. 

BY  C.  A.  HAVENS. 

Benedictus,  in  Aft 35  cts. 

The  Lord  is  in  His  Holy  Temple 30  " 

Jesus,  Lover  of  my  Soul 30  " 

Trisagion  and  Sanctus 30  " 

Sun  of  my  Soul 35  " 

Christmas  Anthem.     (Magnificat) 40  " 

How  Sweetly  Flowed 35  " 

Magnificat."    (Easter   Anthem) 40  " 

Fine  pieces,  that  »ill  be  welcome  additions 
to  the  repertoire  of  quartet  choirs. 


A  VARIETY  of  EXERCISES 

FOB  THE 

CuUivation  of  Time,  Tune,  and  the  Formation 

of  Tone. 

By  E.  8.  la.'BTCAT.W. 

Truly  a  Variety.  For  here  we  have,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  short  elementary  course,  64  vocal 
exercises,  which  follow  the  intervals  of  the 
scales  in  every  key,  without  skipping.  There  is 
considerable  ingenuity  evinced  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  exercises,  which  have  all  sorts  of 
combinations  in  time,  and  are  properly  marked 
for  breathing. 

After  these  we  have  43  exercises,  which  in- 
clude all  tlie  usual  skips  and  arpeggios.  Fi- 
nally, we  have  3  pages,  filled  with  proper 
"  vocahng  "  exercises  and  solfeggios. 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  quite  a  convenient 
text-book  for  private  pupils  or  classes. 
PRICE,    $2.00. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 


Awarded  to  L.  P08TAWKA  &  CO.,  Cambridpeport, 
Maes.  The  XTnited  States  Centenni.il  Commission  an- 
nounces the  followinp;  as  the  basis  of  an  Award  to  Louis 
Porta WKA  &  Co..  Cambridgcport,  Mass.,  for  Pi:A]V«» 
MTOOI/.  Report.— For  injrenuity  of  construction,  and 
firmness  and  immoval>ility  when  in  use. 

A.  T.  GOSHORN,  Director-General. 
[SEAL].  J-  R.  HAWLEY,  President. 

Attest:  J.  L.  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 
"  We  think  the  Stool  one  of  the  best  ever  offered  to  the 
public.  STEINWAY  &  SONS,  NewYork.'" 

J.   E.  BiTBOH  ^  €0., 

successors  to 

922    CHESTNUT   ST., 
Philadelphia. 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON.       01  IVER  DITSON.       JOHN  C.  HAYNES. 

€HAS.  H»  BITB0II  a  €0. 

(Successors  to  Mason  Bros,  and  Firth,  Son  8c  Co.) 

MUSIC    PUBLISHERS 

AND  DEALEBS  IH 

t  Misic,  iDsic  fijols, 

AND    MUSICAL    MERCHANDISE, 

No.  711  Broadway,  New  York. 


New  York  Branch  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 

EDW.    SCHUBEBTU     &     CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS  OF  IViUSIC, 

No.  23  UNION  SQUAKE, 

NEW  YORK. [795 

LYON     &    HEALY, 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS, 

CHICAGO,  ILL., 

Wliolesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise 

Of   Every    Description. 

Our  stock  of  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musi- 
cal Instruments,  etc.,  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  in  the  North  West.  Our  connection 
with  Messrs.  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  enables  us  to  fur- 
nish their  puhlications  to  Western  Dealers,  at 
net  Boston  Prices. 

iJ^T'ln  addition  to  the  publications  ot  Messrs. 
O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  we  keep  on  hand  and  furnish 
ull  Music  and  Music  Books  published  in  Ameri- 
ca, together  with  a  choice  stock  of  Foreign 
MhHc.  1794 — 3m 


mxml  0f  MhsiL 


Whole  No.  941. 
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Music  in  Leipsic— A  Gewandhans  Concert. 

—The  Ninth  Symphony.— Operas 

and  Concerts. 

[We  are  permitted  to  print  the  fullowin?  extracts 
from  a  private  letter,  dated  Leipzig,  March  11, 
1877.] 

Thursday  evening  I  heard  the  grandest  mu- 
sical composition  in  the  world,  performed  by 
the  finest  orchestra  in  the  world — the  Ninth 
Symphony  at  the  Gewandhaus.  It  was  the 
only  Gewandhaus  Concert  I  have  attended,  and 
will  be  the  only  one  of  the  regular  winter  se- 
ries I  shall  be  able  to  hear,  as  I  shall  be  at 
Dresden  next  Thursday,  when  the  last  is  to  be 
given.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  tell 
you  much  about  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts,  for 
everybody  who  knows  anything  of  the  history 
of  music  knows  all  about  them,  how  Mendels- 
sohn was  long  the  manager  of  them,  how  al- 
most every  one  of  the  great  German  composers 
has  been  in  some  way  connected  with  them, 
how  they  have  always  been  identified  with 
what  is  highest  in  musical  composition  and 
execution.  The  Gewandhaus  Concerts  are 
strictly  independent  of  the  Conservatory, 
though  it  is  almost  always  the  case  that  the  di- 
rector of  the  Concerts  (now  Reinecke)  is  one 
of  the  Conservatory  professors  and  that  most 
of  the  Gewandhaus  performers  are  connected 
with  the  Conservatory.  The  Concerts  are  sup- 
ported by  the  state,  the  receipts  for  tickets  go- 
ing but  a  little  way  towards  meeting  the  expen- 
ses of  the  great  orchestra,  almost  any  member 
of  which  would  be  a  concert  master  outside 
Leipz.ig,  and  many  of  whom  have  been  such. 
The  Gewandhaus  saloon  is  small  and  with  the 
adjoining  room  not  able  to  hold  more  than  a 
thousand  people.  Nearly  all  the  seats  in  the 
large  saloon  are  held  by  regular  subscribers — 
the  F.  F.  L's — who  are  as  sure  to  be  at  the 
concerts  regularly  as  at  dinner.  I  meet  peo- 
ple who  have  not  missed  a  Gewandhaus  Con- 
cert for  fifteen  years.  The  only  seats  sold  to 
the  pnblic  are  at  the  end  of  the  large  saloon 
and  in  a  small  saloon  which  opens  by  folding 
doors  into  the  large  hall.  But  every  seat  is 
perfectly  good ;  the  acoustic  properties  of  the 
place  are  as  phenomenal  as  the  poor  ventilation, 
and  the  concert  is  as  if  in  your  parlor.  The 
concerts  are  given  on  successive  Thursday  ev- 
enings, twenty  eacli  winter,  ending  at  Easter. 
The  rehearsals  take  place  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ings, and  as  they  are  almost  as  good  as  the 
concerts  themselves  and  the  expense  of  attend- 
ing them  is  but  half  as  great,  they  are  always 
full.  It  is  not  easy  to  get  tickets  for  the  con- 
certs when  the  programme  is  specially  attrac- 
tive .  I  got  my  own  for  Thursday  only  through 
the  good  offices  of  an  acquaintance  who  lives 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Conservatory,  an 
American,  by  the  by,  who  has  passed  the  high- 
est examination  in  a  class  of  seventy,  in  the 
Conservatory.* 

*It  is  worth  noting  thiit  qnlte  half  the  Conservatory 
students  are  Americans  or  English. 


The  Ninth  Symphony  was  the  second  part 
of  Thursday's  programme.  The  first  part  con- 
sisted of  a  new  concert  piece,  called  Zion,  for 
chorus,  baritone  solo  and  orchestra,  by  Gade 
— its  first  performance — and  an  air  from  Mo- 
zart, sung  by  Frau  Pescha-Leutner,  which  was 
new  to  me.  Gade's  work  has  many  extremely 
fine  parts,  it  was  evidently  received  with  great 
interest  by  the  musical  people,  was  much  ap- 
plauded, and  is  sure  to  find  its  way  to  Ameri- 
ca. Madame  Leutner's  tones  are  as  strong  and 
pure  snd  her  vocalization  as  wonderful  as  when 
she  visited  us. 

I  had  heard  the  Ninth  Symphony  twice  be- 
fore—once given  by  the  Harvard  orchestra  and 
the  last  time  by  Theo.  Thomas.  I  feel  unwill- 
ing to  make  any  comparison  of  Thomas  with 
the  Gewandhaus,  because  my  musical  knowl 
edge  is  so  imicientific,  and  especially  because  I 
see  that  the  real  reasons  for  the  great  difference 
in  the  effect  of  Symphony  on  me,  in  my  differ 
ent  hearings  of  it.  are  almost  entirely  subjec- 
tive. Only  upon  hearing  the  different  orches- 
tras on  successive  evenings  or  at  times  near 
together  could  I  make  a  comparison  worth 
anything  to  myself  or  worth  following  out  for 
you.  This  said,  it  is  right  for  me  to  say  that 
1  have  never  heard  music  rendered  in  a  manner 
that  seemed  to  me  so  absolutely  perfect  as  on 
Thursday  evening — so  delicate  in  shadings,  so 
just  in  proportions,  so  precise  in  intelligence, 
so  immediately  the  expression  of  the  compo- 
ser's thought.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss 
detail,  though  I  was  tempted  to  speak  specially 
of  the  marvellous  execution  of  the  second  part. 
The  trutii  is— though  of  course  the  truth  is 
more  of  Beethoven  than  of  orchestra — that  per- 
fection seemed  ever  to  be  growing  more  perfect 
from  first  to  last,  becoming  most  oppressive 
just  as  the  first  premonitions  of  the  chorus  ap- 
pear in  the  instrumentation.  Surely  in  all  mu- 
sic there  is  nothing  so  great  as  this  fourth  part 
of  the  Ninth  Symphony.  The  theme  has  been 
perfectly  worked  out,  completely  exhausted, — 
yet  the  great  soul  is  still  surcliarged  witli  feel- 
ing, and  only  innovation  upon  ordinary  sym- 
phonic form  can  give  expression  lofty  enough. 
The  orchestra  is  almost  still  under  the  new 
demands.  The  great  thought  struggles  for 
life,  and  yet  is  all  complete.  It  is  soft  calm- 
ness, It  is  deep  trembling,  it  is  soaring — we 
know  not  in  which  the  highest  joy  consists. 
The  melody  takes  perfect  form,  it  rises  to  full 
strength,  and  now  the  strings  all  tremble,  al- 
most shriek,  in  the  height  of  inspiration  and 
the  glory  of  vision.  And  yet  more,  wood  and 
iron,  trumpet  and  viol,  there  are  not  enough. 
Man  must  speak  immediately,  and  above  the 
orchestra  the  full  chorus  pours,  to  end — as 
such  could  only  end — in  love  and  God : — 
"  Seid  umschlungen,  Millionen! 
Dieaen  Kuas  derganzen  Welti 
Briider,  U  ber'm  Sternenzelt 
Muss  ein  lieber  Vater  wohnen." 

Was  it  not  a  stroke  of  the  highest  genius — 


call  it  divine  inspiration,  if  you  like— that  led 
Beethoven  to  choose  this  song  of  Schiller's  for 
this  place  ?  *  And  who  but  Beethoven  was 
worthy  to  use  the  song  for  music  ?t 

The  lady  who  was  with  me  at  the  Gewand- 
haus remarked  that  the  symphony  filled  her, 
with  sadness,  and  that  this  was  true  not  onlv 
of  this  particular  symphony,  but  of  almost  all 
great  music,  whatever  its  character.  This  I 
quite  understand,  and  the  feeling  isone  which 
to  agreat  extent  I  share.  I  was  even  myself  op- 
pressed by  a  subtle  sadness  amidst  the  grand- 
est bursts  of  gladness  in  the  symphony.  But 
why  is  this  so  ?  It  is  through  nothing  objec- 
tively real  in  the  music.  To  the  Greek  this 
feeling  could  never  have  come  from  the  Ninth 
Symphony.  He  could  have  been  moved  by  it 
only  to  joy,  could  have  responded  only  to  the 
symphony's  objective  truth.  The  feeling  is 
rooted  ili  that  great  undercurrent  of  subjectiv- 
ity which  has  come  into  the  world  chiefly 
through  Christianity,  which  hjis  turned  the 
heart  of  man  into  a  theatre  for  spiritual  trage- 
dies, made  life  a  consciousness  of  great  antith- 
eses, filled  the  soul  with  an  oppressive  sense  of 
imperfection  and  of  infinite  possibilities  unre- 
alized and  hardly  apprehended.  This  part  of 
Hfe,  the  real  life  of  all  of  us  who  feel  and  think, 
is  stirred  by  everything,  almost  alike  by  black- 
est sin  and  highest  beauty.  All  excellence  in 
art  intensifies  spiritual  longings.  As  great  as 
the  poem  is,  the  picture,  the  statue,  the  sym- 
phony, so  steep  is  the  slope  to  satisfaction. 
We  leave  the  Laocoon  in  sadness  unutterable, 
we  rise  from  Faust  in  a  trance,  we  turn  from 
the  Transfiguration  in  tears,  and  our  hearts  are 
still  when  Beethoven  sings  of  God.  And  nat- 
ure, too,  moves  us  in  the  same  way.  The  still- 
ness of  morning,  the  robin  on  the  elm,  the 
brook  in  the  woods,  the  air  of  summer  noon, 
the  forests  of  autumn,  the  falling  snow,  the 
Atlantic  and  Niagara,  the  mountains  in  the 
west,  the  glow  of  sunset,  the  procession  of  the 
stars,  all  are  charged  with  melancholy,  all 
speak  of  our  sins  and  our  sorrows,  all  tell  of 
what  we  are  not  and  know  not  Yet  do  they 
this  first  and  chiefly  ?  And  is  this  all-absorb- 
ing subjectivity  the  ground  of  highest  man- 
hood ?  It  is  more  than  first,  it  is  second,  but 
it  is  not  third.  There  is  surely  "  a  more  excel- 
lent way." 

While  speaking  of  music,  I  must  not  forget 
to  tell  yon  that  I  have  heard  the  "Magic  Flute" 
twice  within  ten  days.  This  has  been  a  great 
treat.  I  do  not  remember  that  the  opera  was 
given  at  all  in  Boston  during  my  years  there, 

•  Fifty-one  years  ago  this  month,  the  Ninth  Symphony 
was  performed  at  the  Gewandhaus  tor  the  first  time. 
The  Leipzig  newspaper  said,  the  next  morning,  that  the 
worlc  was  worthless,  though  the  author  was  unquestion- 
ably a  great  composer.  It  allowed  merit  in  the  2d  part, 
but  said  it  was  completely  neutralized  by  the  length  of 
the  part.  The  M\  part  was  at  best  only  the  mockery  Of 
devils  oyer  human  joy  I 

t  Last  week  I  visited  the  house  at  Gohlis,  just  beyond 
the  Rosenthal,  where  Schiller  lived  aud  where  he  wrote 
the  Ode  to  Joy. 
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and  nty  only  acquaintance  with  it  was  throngh 
concert  pieces.  It  is  a  charming  work,  full  of 
sweet  and  <rraceful  melodies.  It  is  admirably 
rendered  here,  and  it  and  Glnck's  "Armida," 
have  been  the  events  of  the  season  at  the  op- 
era. Every  Satnrday  we  hear  the  famous 
Thomas  Choir,  at  the  Thomas  Kirche.  This  is 
&  large  choir  of  boys  and  young  men,  known 
to  every  musical  student  as  having  once  been 
under  Bach's  management  and  as  being  superi- 
or, far,  to  all  organizations  of  similar  character. 
It  devotes  itself  to  the  highest  class  of  sacred 
music.  On  Saturdays  it  gives  two  pieces  (gen- 
erally without  even  organ  accompaniment),  and 
on  Sundays  it  sings  alternately  at  the  Thomas 
Kirche  and  the  Nicolai.  The  Saturday  con- 
certs are  one  of  the  Leipzig  notions,  and  the 
church  is  always  full. 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  "Elijah"  is  to  be 
given  here,  the  Gewandhaus  orchestra  doing 
the  instrumental  work.  The  amount  of  good 
music  one  hears  here  can  hardly  be  told,  and 
the  cheapness  of  it  takes  a  Bostonian's  breath 
away.  The  student's  seats  at  the  opera — cor- 
responding to  the  English  pit  or  the  last  ten 
rows  of  seats  in  our  parquet— Kjost  twenty  cents, 
and  an  oratorio  or  a  Bach  concert,  with  the 
Gewandhaus  orchestra,  costs  only  a  mark — say 
25  cents.  The  Thomas  Choir  concerts  are 
free.  The  Gewandhaus  Concerts  are  all  that 
are  at  all  expensive,  and  these  cost  but  three 
and  four  marks — the  rehearsals  but  half  that 
sum.  What  would  not  all  this  be  to  a  dozen 
musical  students  whom  I  know  at  home  ?  And 
my  own  appreciation  of  my  privileges  is  surely 
Tery  real  and  my  gratitude  great.  , 
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Travelling  Concert  Troupes  as  Educators, 

BY   JOHK   C.    FILLMORE. 

However  discouraging  to  Eastern  music-lovers 
may  be  the  fact  that  artiats  are  not  well  supported 
even  in  New  York  and  Boston,  we  who  live  in  the 
West  ought  to  be  able  to  feel  that  we  may  greatly 
profit  by  the  necessity  of  travelling  which  seems  to 
be  laid  on  the  members  of  the  Mendelssohn  Quin- 
tette Club,   and  similar  organizations.      At  least, 
those  of  us  who  love  music,  who  believe  in  the  pow- 
er of  the  beat  music  to  make  its  way  among  the  peo- 
ple, wherever  it  is  properly  presented,  and  who  are 
laboring  with  all  our  strength  to  bring  whomsoever 
we  can  to  a  real  love  and  appreciation  of  the  best 
composers,  would  like  to  feel  that,  whenever  a  com- 
pany of  Eastern  artists  comes  among  us,  they  will 
give  UB  really  artistic  renderings  of  the  best  music, 
to  our  real  edification.     We  certainly  do  feel   that 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  this.'    There  are  teachers 
scattered  nil  through  the  West,  who  do  their  best 
to  lead  their  pupils  to  Beetlioven,  Schumann,  and 
all  that  noble  company,  and  who  really  succeed  in 
doing  so,  in  a  multitude  of  cases.     They  give  their 
pupils  the  best  music  to  study;  they  cultivate  a 
tnste  for  it;  they  seek  to  develop  an  intelligent,  dis- 
criminating love  for  it.     The  greatest  lack  they  feel 
is  the  almost  total  want  of   opportunity  to   hear 
great  compositions  interpreted  by  artists  who  make 
it  their  business  to  interpret  them.     The   teachers 
are  generally  overworked,  and  in   no  condition   to 
do  justice  to  anything  beyond  a  very  small  reper- 
toire ;  the  performance  of  their  pupils  is,  of  course 
for  the  most  part  inadequate.     They  look  therefore 
t-i  the  travelling  artist  to  meet  their  needs,  and  that 
<jf  their  pupils,  and,  it  must  be  added,  of  the  music- 
loving  public ;  for,  whenner    pupils   study   great 


composers,  parents  at  home  gradnallj-  acquire  a 
love  for  good  music,  and  soon  find,  to  their  own 
surprise,  that  trash  does  not  please  them  as  it  once 
did.  The  travelling  ar'.ist,  therefore,  has  it  in  his 
power  to  render  a  great  service  to  Art;  to  supple- 
ment the  work  of  the  laborious,  conscientious  teach- 
er, to  reinforce  his  teaching  by  example,  and  to 
kindle  enthusiasm  for  the  best  music.  Nothing  can 
he  of  more  importnnce  to  musical  culture  in  Ameri- 
ca at  this  juncture,  than  that  travelling  violinists, 
pianists  and  vocilists  shall  be  real  artists  and  art- 
lovers,  shall  have  an  earnest  purpose  to  educate 
their  audiences  and  be  helpful  to  them,  and  shall  be 
above  the  vulgar  temptation  of  stooping  to  clap- 
trap. Of  conrse  it  must  be  admitted  at  the  outset 
that  the  path  of  virtue,  in  musical  matters  as  else- 
where, is  a  difficult  one.  The  travelling  musician 
plays  to  miscellaneous  audiences,  composed  largely 
of  uncultivated  people,  totally  ignorant  of  good 
music,  and,  what  is  worse,  totally  void  of  any  desire 
to  know  it,  or  to  improve  themselves  in  any  waj', — 
people  who  go  to  a  concert-room  simply  to  be 
amused,  and  to  whom  any  other  conception  of  a 
concert  than  that  of  an  "  entertainment "  would  be 
utterly  strange.  In  playing  to  such  people,  the 
really  earnest  musician  labors  under  a  two-fold  em- 
barrassment, and  has  a  double  temptation  to  give 
them  only  what  they  will  like  best,  regardless  of 
what  will  benefit  them  most ; — he  has  taken  to  trav  - 
elling  because  he  was  not  well  supported  at  home, 
and  must  please  his  audiences  in  order  to  make  a 
re-engagement  probable,  and  he  finds  it  terribly  up- 
hill work  to  play  good  music  to  an  unsympathetic 
audience.  He  remembers  an  excellent  and  author- 
itative saying  about  casting  pearls  before  swine, 
and  since,  whenever  he  plays  the  best  music,  he  is 
not  applauded,  or  the  applause  is,  at  best,  but  faint, 
he  concludes,  in  disgust,  that  the  public  are  swine 
after  all,  and  must  have  nothing  but  swill.  Far  be 
it  from  me  to  underrate  the  difficulties  which  such 
musicians  have  to  meet,  or  to  fail  to  put  myself  in 
their  place,  or  to  condemn  their  shortcomings  too 
severely.  But  I  firmly  believe  th»t,  in  many  cases, 
the  discouragements  are,  after  all,  more  apparent 
than  real ;  that  artists  only  need  to  respect  them- 
selves and  their  art  to  make  others  respect  both  ; 
and  that  noisy  applause,  or  the  lack  of  it,  is  no  in- 
dex to  the  pleasure  of  the  audience  or  the  perma- 
nent effect  produced.  I  have  been  for  nearly  nine 
years  a  music  teacher  in  a  western  town,  one  so 
small  that  I  know  personally  a  large  proportion  of 
its  concert-goers.  I  have  carefully  studied  this 
public;  have  been  instrumental  in  getting  outside 
musicians  here,  and  have  watched  the  effect  of  their 
concerts.  I  think  my  experience  warrants  me  in 
holding  some  positive  opinions  on  this  subject;  and 
I  have  thought  that  a  statement  of  the  results  of 
that  experience  might  be  useful.  The  most  import- 
ant concerts  given  here  within  the  past  three  years 
have  been  two  by  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club, 
one  by  Mme.  Ur.so,  one  by  Miss  Julia  Rive,  and  one, 
a  few  weeks  ago,  by  the  Boston  Philharmonic  Club. 
Let  me  briefly  state  the  character  of  their  pro- 
grammes, and  their  effect  upon  the  public. 

The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  played,  on  both 
occasions,  good  programmes ;  the  second  being 
much  better  than  the  first.  The  first  was  played  to 
an  overflowing  house,  (owing  largely  to  accidental 
circumstances),  and  was  in  all  respects,  apparently, 
a  most  encouraging  success.  The  second  was 
played  to  a  very  moderate-sized  audience,  and  was, 
to  all  appearance,  much  less  warmly  received.  I 
think  the  Club  were  much  discouraged  by  their  sec- 
ond reception  ;  that  they  regarded  It  as  decisively 
against  their  superior  programme,  and  felt  that  they 
could  not  safely  repeat  the  experiment.  The  pub- 
lic too,  I  think,  regarded  this  second  concert  as  a 


failure,  comparatively,  and  I  felt  this  more  keenly 
thiin  anybody  else,  since  it  was  on  the  strength  of 
my  representations  that  the  Club  had  ventured  to 
play  a  much  better  programme  than  usual.  I  had 
found,  to  my  surprise,  that  the  strictly  classical 
compositions,  which  the  club  had  played  in  their 
first  concert,  had  made  the  best  Impression  on  the 
public,  and  I  was  satisfied  that  a  programme  more 
largely  made  up  of  these  elements  would  be  suc- 
cessful. Further  observation  and  reflection,  and  an 
increased  knowledge  of  the  public,  has  only  con- 
firmed me  in  the  opinion  I  then  held.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  great  part  of  the  apparent  ill  suc- 
cess of  the  second  concert  was  due  to  the  classical 
character  of  the  programme,  but  mainly  to  two 
facts  ; — first,  that  there  were  too  few  solos,  and  sec- 
ond, that  Miss  Kellogg,  who  sang  some  Schumann 
songs,  and  who  had  before  made  an  excellent  im- 
pression, was  in  very  bad  voice,  had  to  give  up  en- 
tirely the  next  day,  in  fact, — and  so  disappointed 
the  public.  At  any  rate  my  conversation  with  av- 
erage people,  of  no  musical  training,  has  forced  me 
to  believe  that  they  enjoyed  the  best  music  most, 
(though  they  did  not  applaud  noisily,  because  they 
did  not  feel  like  it ;)  that  the  Club  is  thoroughly 
respected  and  believed  In  here,  and  that  they  would 
be  well  received  and  supported  here  now.  The 
only  thing  which  prevented  their  engagement  this 
season  was  a  previous  engagement  witli  the  Boston 
Philharmonic  Club,  the  date  of  whose  concert  would 
have  conflicted  with  theirs.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  last-named  club  pla}-ed  a  programme,  a  large 
part  of  which  was  sheer  trash,  and  hardly  any  of 
which  was  of  any  musical  significance.  For  exam- 
ple, Mr.  Weiner's  flute  solo  was  a  medley,  contain- 
ing "  Home,  sweet  home,"  "  Yankee  Doodle,"  and 
"O  Susannah."  I  was  curious  to  know  how  this 
would  Impress  the  thoughtful  part  of  the  public, 
some  of  whom  had  complained  that  artists  would 
not  play  simple  things  which  they  could  understand. 
I  believe  I  speak  the  exact  truth  when  I  say  that 
the  feeling  with  which  all  the  better  portion  of  the 
audience  regarded  this  performance  was  one  of 
mingled  disgust  and  contempt.  They  had  become 
familiar  with  the  notion  that  artists  were  above 
that  sort  of  thing ;  no  artist  had  done  it  here  be- 
fore, and  the  Incongruity  of  it  was  keenly  fel  t.  I 
took  pains  to  ask  men  who  had  grumbled  at  classi- 
cal programmes  whether  they  liked  this  concert  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club, 
and  I  invariably  got  a  negative  answer.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  people  felt  that  the  playing  of 
such  a  programme  by  artists  involved  degradation 
of  themselves  and  contempt  of  their  audience.  More- 
over, they  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  a  man  who 
is  willing  to  play  "  0  Susannah  "  in  a  concert  Is  not 
a  quack  rather  than  an  artist,' — one  who  prefers 
playing  claptrap  for  the  sake  of  the  applause  of  the 
small  boys  in  the  gallery  to  playing  good  music  for 
the  edification  of  intelligent  people. 

Mme.  Urso  played  last  year  a  respectable,  but  not 
a  classical  programme.  It  was  well  received.  Miss 
Rive  played  two  whole  Sonatas  of  Beethoven,  the 
Appassionata,  and  the  one  in  E6,  Op.  27 ;  three 
pieces  by  Chopin  ;  the  Marche  Funebre,  the  Scher- 
zo in  B6  minor.  Op.  31,  and  the  Rondeau  In  EA  ; 
three  by  Liszt :  Spinning  Song,  Tannhiiuser  March, 
and  2nd  Hungarian  Rhapsody,  and  Tausig's  arrange- 
ment of  "  Man  lives  but  once."  This  is  as  good  a 
programme  as  she  would  have  played  in  Boston, 
and  it  was  thoroughly  enjoyed.  People  said  to  me 
afterwards,  "  I  never  got  much  out  of  Beeth«ven 
before,  but  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  Sonata  Appas- 
sionata." Moreover  it  was  felt  to  be  a  compliment 
to  her  audience  that  she  would  assume  that  they 
desired  to  hear  such  things,  and  people  like  to  be 
complimented.     I  am  sure  the  public  here  entertain 
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toward  Miss  Ri  ve  feelings  of  strong  respect  and  ad- 
miration. I  for  my  part  feel  so  strongly  impressed 
with  the  good  service  she  has  rendered  to  Art  that 
I  feel  like  agreeing  with  the  strongest  expressions 
my  friend  Mr.  Mathews  has  ever  used  about  her  in 
his  correspondence  with  Dwight's  Journal.  She 
thoroughly  respects  herself,  her  art,  and  her  audi- 
ence, and  she  makes  her  audiences  respect  her. 
Let  other  artists  mark,  learn  and  inwardly  digest 
these  facts,  and  follow  her  praiseworthy  example. 
In  the  long  rnn,  honesty,  straightforward  following 
of  earnest  convictions  pays  best,  in  art  no  less  than 
elsewhere,  in  the  matter  of  bread  and  butter,  and 
from  the  lowest  point  of  view  from  which  a  real  ar- 
tist can  possibly  look  at  his  work.  The  sooner 
travelling  artists  become  thoroughly  convinced  of 
this,  the  better  will  it  It  be  for  musical  progress  in 
America. 

—Jtipon,  Wis.,  April  29,  1877. 


"Cinq  Mara" 

THB   FIRST  REPRESENTATION  OF    GOXTWOD'S 
NEW   OPERA. 

[Correspondence  of  Dally  Advertiser] 

Paris,  April  15,  1877. 

On  the  6th  of  April  Gounod's  new  opera,  "  Cinq 
Mars,"  came  out  (an  odd  coincidence  of  date  and 
name),  and,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  there  was  a 
general  rush  to  hear  it.  The  first  representations 
were  criticized  so  differently  by  persons  equally 
capable  of  judging  the  merits  of  Gounod's  last  work 
that  your  correspondent  was  naturally  impatient  to 
see  and  hear  for  himself;  but  to  get  a  l.ox  or  a  stall 
was  a  difficulty  hardly  to  be  surmounted  ;  and  had 
it  not  been  for  an  accident  (happily  without  gravity) 
which  befell  one  of  his  friends  (an  ill  wind  always 
blows  somebody  good)  he  could  not  have  hoped  to 
be  able  to  appreciate  the  opera  for  many  a  day  to 
ceme. 

Alfred  de  Vigny  has  written  a  romantic  history 
of  Henri  d'Effiat,  Marquis  de  Cinq  Mars,  which,  if 
not  altogether  to  be  relied  upon  in  an  historical 
point  of  view,  has,  nevertheless,  the  advantage  of 
being  intensely  interesting;  and  Gounod  has 
adroitly  seized  the  dramatic  points  of  this  work  for 
his  new  opera, — an  opera,  by  the  by,  conceived  and 
■executed  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  which  fact 
justly  entitles  it  to  being  called  an  "improvisation." 
Cinq  Mars  being  really  an  historical  character,  we 
have  but  to  recall  the  position  he  occupied  in  the 
court  of  Louis  XIIL,  when  he  was  made,  and  un- 
made by  son  eminence  ffrite,  in  order  to  understand 
and  follow  this  four-act  opera.  The  short  overture 
is  grave  and  solemn,  and  the  funeral  march,  which 
is  introduced  twice  in  the  course  of  the  work,  is  of 
touching  sadness.  The  curtain  goes  up,  and  we 
find  ourselves  fh/iz  la  Marechale.  Her  son.  Cinq 
Mars,  is  about  to  leave  for  court,  and  the  chorus  of 
gentlemen  surrounding  him  sing,  to  charming  mu- 
sic : — 

A  la  cour  vous  allez  paraitre ; 
Quand  vous  y  serez,  croj'ez  moi, 
Mon  cher  Marquis,  n'ayez  qu'un  maitre  Le  Cardi 
nal! 
The  conrt  scene  is  cleverly  given,  with  animated 
discHPsion  between  the  courtiers,  who  hold  some  for 
the  King,  some  for  the  Cardinal,  and  the  orchestra- 
tion is,  as  indeed  throughout  the  entire  opera,  ad- 
mirable.    Cinq  Mars  and  his    friend  De  Thou  re- 
main alone  on  the  stage,  and  the  former  avows  the 
cause  of  his  sadness ;  he  loves  the  Princess  Marie 
de  Gonzagne.     "  Yes,"  he  cries,  "  I  love  her  madly, 
but  I  shall  leave  without  hope,  bearing  with  nie  a 
sterile  torment."     "  You  but  do  your  duty,"  replies 
De  Thou.     Charming  music,  whilst  the  two  friends 
seek  to  learn  their  destiny  in  the  page   of  an  open 
book.     There  they  find  the  history  of  two  martyrs, 
struck  by   the   same    sword,  buried   in   the  same 
tomb ;  after  a  moment's  hesitation  they  sing  gai- 

ly:- 

Vivre,  on  mourir,  qu  importe  I 

Hereupon  Father  Joseph  comes  in  search  of  Cinq 
Mars,  whom  the  powerful  Cardinal  has  decided  to 
place  near  the  melancholy  King;  at  the  same  time 
he  tells  the  Princesse  de  Gonzague  that  she  is  to 
marry  the  King  of  Poland,  and  the  qnatuor,  "Reine, 
elle  sera  reine,"  is  of  pleasing  composition.  Left 
alone  with  Cioq  Mars,  the  inevitable  duo  reminds 


us  agreeably  of  that  in  "  Romen,"  but  this  first  act 
ends  with  a  painfuUv  long  recitative,  instead  of 
closing  brilliantly  with  a  loye  song,  and  the  effect 
is  not  good. 

The  second  act  is  divided  in  two  parts.  First, 
the  chateau  de  St.  Germain,  in  Louis  XIII's  apart 
ments.  where  we  are  charmed  by  a  little  song  of 
lovely  archaism,  "  On  ne  verra  phis  d  Paris  iant  de 
plumes,  ni  de  moustaches,"  admirably  sung  by  M 
Barre,  and  later  the  superb  trio  which  follows 
Father  Joseph's  announcement  that  Cinq  Mars  must 
erive  up  all  idea  of  Marie  de  Gonzague.  Scenic  ef- 
fect, as  well  as  music,  is  here  complete,  and,  to  our 
mind,  the  strongest  motive  of  Gounod's  new  opera. 
After  this  serious  scene  we  find  ourselves  in  Paris. 
»\ei  Marion  and  Ninon,  in  the  midst  of  a  ball. 
Gounod  is  inimitable  in  this  sort  of  episode  where 
acting  and  voice  are  completed  by  symphonic  or- 
chestra music.  The  madrigal  snng  by  Marion 
(Mile.  Levy),  "  Bergers,  voulez  votis  comwitre  le  pays 
done  Vamftnr  est  lemaiire?  "  is  charmingly  original. 
The  ballet  is,  as  far  as  a  ballet  can  be.  new  and  in- 
terestiner,  and  the  scene  altogether  pleasing.  Lit- 
tle by  little  the  gue.sts  retire,  and  the  conspirators, 
resolved  to  overthrow  the  despotic  Cardinal,  alone 
remain,  Fontraille  at  their  head,  and  Cinq  Mars  one 
of  them,  for  disappointed  love  has  filled  his  heart 
with  vengeance.  De  TIiou  is,  of  course,  with  his 
friend.  The  chorus  is  menacing,  and  the  thrilling 
burst  in  ut  majp.ur  most  eflfective.  An  amusing  an- 
ecdote is  told  of  how  the  manager  of  the  Opera 
Comique  overcame  the  opposition  of  his  republican 
singers,  when  they  were  called  upon  to  put  more 
enthusiasm  into  the  chorus,  ''Sanvons  le  Roi,  sawions 
le  nobUsse,  delivrons  le  trone,  et  Vauiel !  "  "  You  go 
to  sleep  over  it ! "  exclaimed  M.  Carvalho  impa- 
tiently. 

"  How  can  you  expect  anything  else?"  replied 
one  man ;  "  it  can  hardly  be  agreeable  for  real  re- 
publicans like  ourselves  to  give  utterance  to  such 
sentiments." 

"  Just  imagine  you  are  singing  the  Marseillaise  !" 
said  the  clever  director:  and  this  is  the  way  he  got 
the  better  of  his  republican  chorus  ! 

But  to  return  to  the  Cinq  Mars: — 

The  third  act  takes  us  into  the  forest  of  St.  Ger- 
main, where  we  hear  the  echo  of  distant  hunters' 
hnrns,  fanfares  en  mi  bemol,  with  a  curious  modu- 
lation on  re  bemol,  not  quite  new  in  Gounod's  mu- 
sic, as  the  ballad  of  Queen  Mab  in  "  Romeo  and 
Juliette"  contains  the  same  successful  eccentricity. 
Marie  de  Gonzague  and  Cinq  Mars  are  to  be  married 
in  the  forest  chapel,  and  his  motive,  "  Marie,  venez, 
que  devant  I'autel  un  serment  d'amour  immortel 
nous  lie  ! "  is  finely  developed,  and  when  taken  up 
by  the  three  voices  produced  a  great  effect.  Whilst 
the  marriage  is  going  on  in  the  chapel.  Father  Jo- 
seph is  hiding  about  amongst  the  trees,  and,  after 
the  conspirators  take  leave  of  one  another  and  Ma- 
rie de  Gonzague  is  left  alone,  he  discloses  his  pres- 
ence, and  informs  her  that  the  King  and  Cardinal 
have  decided  to  punish  the  rebellion  of  Cinq  Mars 
with  death,  and  that  her  only  chance  of  saving  his 
life  is  in  abandoning  him.  The  sportsmen  here  ap- 
pear upon  the  scene,  amongst  whom  is  the  Polish 
ambassador  and  Louis  XIII.  Marie  de  Gonzagne, 
seeing  all  is  lost,  gives  herself  up  to  despair.  Fath- 
er Joseph  sings,  "  All  prayer  is  useless."  The 
huntsmen's  chorns  is  again  heard,  and  the  curtain 
falls.  The  fourth  act  passes  in  prison,  and  is,  to  my 
mind,  the  most  inspired.  Cinq  Mars  sings  softly  a 
tender  cavatina  worthy  of  Bellini.  Suddenly  Marie 
appears  in  the  sombre  pri-ion,  and  the  duo  between 
the  lovers  is  certainly  the  best  page  in  Gounod's 
opera.  The  passage,  "A  ta  voix  le  ciel  s'est  ouvert," 
is  always  encored,  and  the  closing  funeral  march 
and  canticle,  "  Seigneur,  soutiens  notre  ame  chan- 
celante,"  is  inspired  music  which  seems  to  open 
heaven's  doors  to  these  young  martyrs,  bound  to- 
gether by  love  and  faith. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  remark  the  just  criticisms 
which  are  made  against  "Cinq  Mars."  It  is  too 
unitormly  sombre.  In  spite  of  the  fine  mise  en  scene 
there  is  a  certain  dnlness  about  it  which  does  not  alto- 
gether please  bur  brinrht,  joyous  Parisian  audiences, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that,  after  waiting  ten 
years  for  a  new  opera  from  Gounod,  he  was  expect- 
ed to  do  better  than  ever  before,  and  his  admirers 
are  disappointed  that  "  Cinq  Mars  "  cannot  be  com- 
pared to  "  Faust ; "  still,  there  is  good,  veri/  good 
music  in  it,  and  if  we  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
"  Cinq  Mars"  thoroughly  well  sung  one  day,  it  can- 
not fail  to  leave  a  more  agreeable  impression  than 
most  second-class  operas.  As  it  is,  the  voices  are 
not  what  we  could  wish.  Marie  de  Gonzague  (Mile. 
Chevrier)  is  timid  and  undeveloped,  and  the  role  of 
De  Thou,  who  should  be  barytone,  is  sustained  by 


M.  Stephanne,  a  poor  tenor  voice,  which  has  obliged 
the  transposition  of  some  of  the  best  passages. 
Father  Joseph  is  fairly  sustained  by  Giraudet(bass). 
and  Mile.  Levy  has  been  lucky  in  havins:  the  shep- 
herd song  (which  has  made  her  reputation)  fall  to  the 
share  of  her  asreeable  though  weak  voice.  Alto- 
gether "Cinq  Mars  '  is  a  disappointment,  but  con- 
tains much  which  lovers  of  music  must  consider  as 
great  consolation. 


London  Operas.— Mr.  Gye's  Prospectus. 

(.From  the  "  Timet.") 

The  prospectus  issued  by   Mr.  Gye   to  his  sub- 
scribers and  the  public,  for  the  31st  season  of  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera,  is  likely  to  afford  almost  un- 
qualified satisfaction.     Before  referring  to  general 
arringements,  it  is  as  well  to  glance  at  what  yields 
in  importance  to  no  other  "  item  "  in  a  document  of 
the   kind — viz.,    the   novelties,   or   quasi-novelties, 
intended    to    enlarge    the    established    repertory, 
which  now  comprises  no  fewer  than  fifty  works  at 
immediate   disposal  of  the  management.       In  the 
list  of  projected  addeida  we  find  the  names  of  five 
operas   new  to   the   Covent   Garden  stage,   two  of 
which,  moreover,  are  altogether  new  to  this  coun- 
try.    The  Vepres  Siciliennes,  which  heads  the  cata- 
logue, was  compossd  by  Verdi,  then  in  the  meridian 
of  his  career,  for  the  Paris  Opera,  during  the  tin  e 
of  the  International  Exhibition  (1855),  when  it  was 
produced  with  Sophie  Cruvelli  in  the  chief  charac- 
ter (Hel^ne).     Four  years  later,  an  Italian  version 
was  given  at  Drnry  Lane  Theatre,  under  the  man- 
agement of  Mr.  E.  T.  Smith,  Mdlle.  Tietjens  taking 
the  part  of  HelAne  (now  Elena),  and  the  late  Signor 
Mongini  that  of  the  principal  tenor  (Henri.)  Await- 
ing some  fresh  work  from  the  pen  of  the  composer 
of  ^trfa,  who  jnst  now  seems  inclining  rather  tow- 
ards sacred  and  instrumental  than  towards  purely 
dramatic  music,    Mr.  Gye   could  hardly   have  hit 
upon  a  wiser  expedient  than   the   revival   of  the 
Vepres  Simliennes,  to  which  the  fact  of  Mad.  Adeli- 
na  Patti's  assuming  the  character  of  the  heroine  will 
impart  exceptional  interest.     Ifext  on  the  list  we 
find   another  revival,  in  the   shape   of    an  Italian 
adaptation  of  Olto  Nicolai's  comic  opera,  De  Lusti- 
yen  Weiber  von  Windsor,  which,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered, was  presented  in  1864,  at  Her  Majesty's  The- 
atre in  the  Haymarket,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Mapleson    (Signor    Arditi    being  conductor),  with 
Mdlles.  Tietjens  and   Bettelheim,   Signor  Giuglini, 
M.  Gassier,  and  M.  Junca  in   the  cast.     The  title 
then  selected  for  it  was  Fahlaff,  under  which  Balfe, 
many  years  previously,  had  brought  out  an  opera 
on  the  same  subject,  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  when 
Mr.  Luniley  was  director  and  Mr.  (now  Sir  Michael) 
Costa,   conductor — the    personage  of  the  amorous 
knight   being   appropriately   represented  by  "  the 
great  Lablache."     The  Falstaff  of  Nicolai  was  re- 
ceived with  such  marked  favor  that  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  it  should  not  have  remained  a  per- 
manent feature  in  the  repertory.     Mr.  Gye's  pros- 
pectus   does   not  mention  the    distribution  of  the 
dramatis  personce  ;  but  it  might  easily  be  guessed 
from  a  glance  at  his  company   of  artists.     In  any 
case  this  other  revival — now  re-christened  Le  Vispe 
Comaridi  Windsor— v/i\\  be  looked  forward  to  with 
as  much  pleasure  as  the  one  just  cited.     II  Vascillo 
Fantasma,  next  on  the  list,  will  at  once  be  recog- 
nized as  another  Italian  version    of  Der  Fliegende 
Hollander,  first  produced  in  Italian  at  Drury  Lane, 
in  1870,  during  the  brief  directorate  of  Mr.  George 
Wood,  with  the  sensational  title  of  L'Olandese  Dan- 
nalo,  and  but  recently,  it  is  almost  needless  to  add, 
under  the  more  familiar  one  of  the   Flying   Dutch- 
man, by  Mr.  Carl  Rosa  at  the  Lycenm — the  English 
version,  from   the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Jackson.     Mr. 
Gye  having  already  presented  Lohengrin  and  Tami- 
hduser  to  his  patrons,  it  was  doubtless  hard  to  resist 
completing  the  triad  by  the  addition  of  Wagner's 
other  more  practicable   work.     Further  than  this, 
the  unanimous  praise  accorded,  both  by  Wagnerites 
and  non-Wagnerites,  to  the  Elsa  and  Elizabeth  of 
Mdlle.  Albani.  made  it  almost  a  sine  qnd  non   that 
the  gentle,  fate-struck  Senta  should  swell  the  cata- 
logue of  that  accomplished  lady's   Wagnerian  por- 
trayals.    The  first  of  the  two  operas,  unknown  to 
the   English   public,   is    Santa    Chiara,   composed, 
many  years  since,   by  the   Duke  of  Saxe  Coburg- 
Gotlia,  whose  earliest  work,  Casilda,  was  produced 
at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  as  far  back  as  1852,  with 
Mesdames  Charton  and  De  la  Grange,  Signor  Cal- 
zolari  and  De  Bassini,  in  the  cast — all  famous  sing- 
ers of  their  day.     Santa  Chiara  was  first  heard  at 
Coburff,  in  1854,  and,  the  year  foUowinc.  was  per- 
formed at  the  Op^ra  Impiriale,  in  Paris,  under  the 
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title  of  ■'^ninte  Claire.  Theori^infll  libretto,  by  Mad. 
Birch  Pfeiffer.  is  fnnndid  up.m  a  Rnssinn  legend. 
The  Czarewiteh,  Alexis,  son  of  Peter  the  Great,  be- 
in^  impreFsed  with  an  idea  that  his  wife,  the  Prin- 
cess Charlotte,  of  Austria,  is  implicated  in  n  conspi- 
racy no-ainst  him,  administers  to  her,  at  supper, 
what  he  inmsines  to  be  a  poisoned  beverage.  This 
dose,  however,  is  not  poison,  bnt  merely  a  narcotic, 
snpplied  bv  a  friendly  doctor,  who  has  deceived  the 
Czarewifch  ;  and, .just  as  her  ffnilty  hnsband,  at  the 
fnneral  State  ceremony,  is  abont  to  place  a  coronal 
of  white  roses  on  her  brow,  the  Princess  mechani- 
cally raises  her  hand,  as  ifin  menace.  The  appalled 
Alexis,  persnuded  that  it  is  an  avenirins:  spirit,  falls 
senseless  to  the  ffronnd.  When  prayers  for  the  de- 
parted have  be«n  otTered  np.  and  themonrnfnl  train 
is  ont  of  sijht  and  hearing,  the  Princess  returns  to 
consciousness,  the  same  friendly  doctor,  the  last  to 
remain,  conveyins  her.  in  disofniae,  from  the  Palhce 
to  a  shelter  beyond  reach  of  discovery.  The  Prin- 
cess ultimatelv  .seeks  refuse  at  Niples,  where,  by 
her  virtues  and  good  deeds,  she  obtains  so  hish  a 
reputation  for  sanctity  that  the  people  call  her 
"  Santa  Chinrn."  To  Naples,  moreover,  "  by  a  cu- 
rious coincidence."  the  Czarewitch,  in  disgrace  with 
his  Imperial  sire,  also  repairs  for  safety — followed, 
as  it  may  be  surmised,  by  two  officers  of  the  Czar, 
with  orders  to  arrest  him  for  hicrh  trenson.  Alexis 
is  confronted  in  the  streets  of  Naples,  close  by  the 
relicjious  house  to  which  Santa  Chiara  has  given 
tier  name.  Armed  with  sword  and  dagsjer,  the 
Czarewitch  is  apparently  bent  upon  some  df»rk  pur- 
pose. On  beinp:  summoned  to  surrender  by  one  of 
the  officers  charged  with  his  arrest,  he  prepares  to 
defend  himself:  but  no  sooner  are  swords  eros.sed 
than  a  figure  clad  in  white  appears  before  him.  ut- 
tering, in  sepulchral  tones,  the  words,  "Thou  must 
die,  Alexis  !  "  Filled  with  horror  at  the  accents  of 
a  voice  which  he  recosnizes  as  that  of  the  wife  he 
believes  to  have  murdered,  Alexis  staggers  back, 
overcome,  and  stabs  himself  with  his  dagger.  The 
sequel  need  not  be  told.  The  foregoin%r  is  bnt  a 
skeleton  of  the  plot,  which  has  other  characters  and 
incidents  to  diversify  it.  The  chief  of  the  officers 
despatched  by  the  Czar  to  arrest  his  son,  for  in- 
stance, is  in  love  with  the  Princess  C'.arlotte,  whom 
be  met  at  Vienna  before  she  became  the  wife  of  the 
Czarewitch,  but  to  whom  he  has  never  spoken. 
This,  of  course,  supplies  what,  time  ont  of  mind,  has 
been  looked  upon  as  super-essential  to  opera.  On 
the  whole,  the  drama  is  interesting,  and  the  music, 
we  bave  reason  to  believe,  superior  to  that  of  Cax'l- 
da,  its  precursor  from  the  same  pen.  Al?out  the 
Nero  of  M.  Rubinstein,  which  is  to  be  produced  next 
season  at  the  Theatre  Ventadour,  it  will  be  time 
enongh  to  speak  when  it  appears.  That  it  will 
speak  for  itself,  trnmpet-tongned,  may  be  taken  for 
granted  by  those  acquainted  with  the  antecedents 
of  the  composer  of  the  Maccnl-hx.  We  may  add 
that  "  three  at  least"  (why  not  four  at  one*?)  of  the 
foregoing  operas  are  to  be  presented. 

A  mere  glance  at  Mr.  Gye's  engagements  for  the 
season  will  suffice.  The  orchestra  and  chorus  are 
as  heretofore,  Signors  Vianesi  and  Bevignani  again 
sharing  the  condnctorship  between  them.  The  list 
of  prima-donnas  comprises  the  names  of  Madame 
Adelina  Patti,  Mdlles.  Albani  and  Zar6  Thalberg, 
besides  those  of  Mdlles  Bianchi,  Marimon,  D'Angeri, 
and  other  favorites.  Mdlle.  Scalchi  is  once  more 
chief  contralto  ;  M.  Capoul,  Signors  Nicolini.  Mari- 
ni,  and  Carpi,  etc.,  ai^e  among  the  tenors:  M.  Mau- 
rel,  Signors  Graziani  and  Cotogni  head  the  baritones, 
Signors  Bagagiolo,  Capponi,  and  Ciampi  the  basses. 
1  Ills  would  already  form  a  highly-efficient  company. 
The  names  of  several  artis  b,  as  yet  unknown  to  our 
public,  however,  are  added.  Among  these  we  find 
two  tenors — Signors  Gayarre  and  Tamagno — both 
enjoying  a  certain  Continental  repute.  The  diffi- 
culty that  prevented  Signor  Gayarre  from  coming 
to  London,  in  consequence,  if  we  may  credit  pro- 
tests, of  his  having  pledged  him.self  loth  to  Covent 
Garden  an;"  Rrury  Lane,  would  seem  to  be  sur- 
mounted: although  we  again  see  liis  name  an- 
nounced in  the  prospectus  just  adveitisedby  Mr. 
Mapleson.  for  the  forthcoming  season  it  Her  Majes- 
ty's Theatre.  Signor  Tamagno's  ap)  earance  this 
year  depending  upon  the  n  suits  of  an  appeal  to  a 
superior  Court,  against  a  verdict  recon'ed  in  favor 
of  the  Covent  Garden  director,  Mr.  Gye  shows  good 
faith  in  warning  subscribers  that  the  advent  of  that 
gentleman  "cannot "  for  the  present  "be  relied  on." 
As  we  know  nothing  about  the  new  singers  an- 
nounced, we  merely  cite  their  names: — Madame 
Ricci,  Mdlles.  Avigliana,  Eva  de  Synneiberg  (her 
first  appearance  on  the  stage),  Sonuino.  Dotti,  De 
Rili,  Emma  Sarda,  and  Signor  Caracciolo — six  lad 
ies  and  one  gentleman.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  out 


of  the  seven  some  may  be  found  serviceable.  Two 
new  dancers  are  announced — Mdlles.  Helena  and 
Laura  Renter",  besides  the  clever  Mdlle.  Girod.  Mr. 
Carrodus  retains  his  post  as  principal  violin  in  the 
orchestra.  Mr.  Betjemann  that  of  leader  of  the  bal- 
let, and  Mr.  Pittman  that  of  organist;  the  leading 
"scenic  artists"  being  Messrs.  Dayes  and  Cauey. 
In  these  respects  no  improvement  could  be  desired. 
That  old  public  favorite,  Signor  Tagliafico,  by  the 
way,  instead  of  figuring,  as  for  years  gone  by,  as 
stage  vocalist,  is  n'lw  appointed  stage  manager.  We 
have  nothing  to  add.  except  that  Mr.  Gye's  pros- 
pectus invites  all  the  more  confidence  inasmuch  as 
he  announces  simptv  what  it  is  his  intention  to  do. 
without  comment  of  his  own,  discreetly  leaving  that 
task  to  the  public. 


Mr.  Mapiesox's  Programme.  After  some  hesita- 
tion as  to  where  Mr.  Mapleson  should  find  a  tempo- 
rary home  for  his  performances  this  season,  the  new 
house  in  the  Havmarket  has  been  fixed  upon,  and 
"  Her  Majesty's  Onera  "  is  once  again  to  be  located 
in  Her  Majesty's  Th^'atre.  The  prospectus,  already 
issned,  informs  ns  that  the  season  will  be  a  short 
one — of  thirty  nights,  and  that  the  house  will  open 
on  the  28th  inst.  Without  preliminary  flouri.sh  the 
same  official  document  comes  directly  to  the  poin^, 
on  the  strength  of  a  list  of  singers  with  whom  "  en- 
gagements have  been  entered  into."  From  the  de- 
partment of  first  ladies  it  suffices  to  single  out 
Mdlle.  Tietjens,  Mesdamea  Trehelli-Bet'ini  and 
Christine  Nilsson,  at  once  to  enlist  attention.  To 
the  names  '  f  these  distinguished  artists  are  added 
those  of  two  ot.liers  unknown-  to  London — the  first 
being  Mdlle.  Carolina  Salla.  n  young  dramitic  so- 
prano, now  performing  in  Paris,  at  the  Theatre  Lyr- 
ique,  the  other  a  Mdlle.  Mithilde  Nandori.  of  whom 
we  are  nnahle  to  give  any  account.  Few  will  re- 
n-ret  to  welcome  back  so  practised  an  artist  as  Mdlle. 
Varesi.  or  an  aspirant  so  young,  attractive,  and 
promising  as  Mdlle.  Mila  Rodani,  both  of  whom,  in 
addition  to  Mdlle.  Vnlleria,  are  announced.  Among 
the  tenors  who  have  yet  to  win  their  spurs  in  Eng- 
land we  observe  Signor  Gayarre,  which,  consider- 
ing that  he  played  the  hero  of  Im.  Kavnrita  on  Sat- 
urday and  Tuesday  evenings  at  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera,  and  is  to  play  in  the  H'tqnenois  to-night,  re- 
quires an  explanation  which  will  best  come  from 
Signor  Gayarre  himself.  Two  other  tenors  are 
named,  of  whom  we  have  never  heard  till  now ; 
while  a  third,  Signor  Carrion,  is,  if  we  .ire  not  mis- 
taken, a  son  of  the  at  o'le  period  highly-esteemed 
Italian  vocalist  who  bore  the  same  name.  That  the 
services  of  .Signors  Fancelli  and  Rinaldini  are  again 
secured  will  surpri-e  no  one;  while  the  engagement 
of  the  veteran  Tamberlik  may  surprise  many,  though 
none,  we  believe,  disagreeably.  Tamberlik  was 
last  here  in  1869,  during  the  period  of  "  coalition" 
between  Messrs.  Gve  and  Mapleson.  A  strong  ar- 
ray of  baritones  and  basses  completes  the  catalogue, 
the  names  of  Signors  Rota,  Del  Puente,  Gnlassi, 
Medini,  and,  last,  not  least,  M.  Faure.  being  con- 
spicuous among  them.  Nothing  is  said  bearing  ref 
erence  to  orchestra  and  cho'-us.  except  that  M. 
Sainton  is  to  be  leading  violin.  Mr.  Smithson  cho- 
rus-master, and  Sir  Michael  Co.sta  "  director  of  the 
music  and  conductor."  With  regard  to  the  reper- 
tory, besijes  selecting  from  twenty-five  operas  al- 
ready familiar  to  the  company,  it  is  intended  to  adil 
Gluoh's  Armirla  (adapted  by  Snlvatore  Marchesi,) 
in  order  to  allow  Mdlle.  Tietjens  an  opportunity  of 
assuming  the  character  of  Tasso's  and  Quinault's 
seductivt^  enchantress.  Rossini's  0/elfo  is  to  be  re- 
vived for  Nilsson,  Faure,  and  Tamberlik;  Cherubi- 
ni's  Medea  for  Tietjens  ,  and  what  will  perhaps  ex- 
cite more  interest  than  anything  else,  Wagner's 
OUandese  Dannato [Fitting  Dutchman),  with  Christine 
Nilsson  as  Senta  and  Faure  as  Van  der  Decken.  If 
all  these  pledges  are  fulfilled  there  will  be  little  to 
complain  of.  To  musicians  and  connidsseurs  the 
largest  amount  of  interest  is  likely  to  attach  to 
Gluck's  Armida,  first  produced  in  Paris  close  upon 
a  century  ago  (September,  nTT— at  the  Academie 
Royale  de  Musique). — Maxicat   World. 


Music  in  London. 


New  Philharmonic  Prospectus.  The  prospectus 
of  the  twenty-sixth  season  of  these  concerts  is  a  re- 
markable document,  looked  upon  as  indicative  of 
contemporary  public  taste.  That  we  may  so  regard 
it  few  will  fleny,  since  entreprenenrs  may  always  be 
trusted  to  give  heed  to  the  fashion  of  the  moment 
rather  than  to  ignore  the  commercial  interests  which 
cannot  be  kept  out  of  even  the  regions  of  art.  It  is 
significant,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Wylde  and  Mr.  Ganz 


announce  no  fewer  than  eight  selections,  of  more  or 
less  importance,  from  the  works  of  Richard  Wag- 
ner. These  include  the  "  Walkvrie  Ride,"  the  "Fu- 
neral March,"  and  the  "  Liebeslied  "  (Die  Walkiirr'), 
from  the  Nibelungen  Ring ;  the  Prelude  of  Die 
Meinteninqer,  the  "  Philadelphia  March,"  the  "  Hul- 
digungs  Marchj"  and  the  Overtures  to  The  Flying 
Dulckman  and  Rienzi.  It  is,  perhaps,  unfortunate 
that  the  performances  of  these  works  will  take 
place  almost  simultaneon-^ly  with  the  rendering  of 
them,  under  the  composer's  direction,  in  the  Albert 
Hall ;  but  none  the  less  do  the  joint  conductors  de- 
serve praise  for  the  spirit  which  prompts  them  to 
afford  another  opportunity  of  becoming  familiar 
with  works  so  much  in  dispute.  Many  of  ns  may 
think  that  Wagner's  music  does  not  present  the  best 
model  upon  which  to  shape  public  taste,  but,  even 
so,  nothing  is  gained — rather,  much  may  be  lost — 
by  discouraging  its  performance.  The  bad  in  it 
can  only  have  temporary  vitality,  and,  for  fear  of 
the  evanescent  bad.  we  should  not  lose  the  abiding 
good.  But  the  conductors  extend  their  researches 
into  contemporary  art  far  beyond  Richard  Wagner's 
limited  region.  'They  offer  the  Ocean  Symphony  of 
Rubinstein — in  itself  enough,  if  well  performed,  to 
leave  a  mark  upon  the  season.  We  are  led  to  ex- 
pect, further,  the  Landliche  Hochzeit  Symphony  of 
Goldmark,  for  the  first  time  in  England,  and  Dr. 
Fe  dinand  Hiller's  "  Dramatic  Symphony."  Herr 
Raff  contributes  his  OdeauPrintemps.fi^r  \i\nnaanA 
orchestra,  and  a  song,  for  voice  and  orchestra, 
"  Traumko:  ig  uud  sein  Lieb."  From  Laohner  the 
conductors  have  taken  an  example  of  the  Oman'ii 
Gexdnge  ;  from  Schubert,  a  "  March  Heroique,"  in 
A  minor ;  from  Liszt,  a  dramatic  scene,  "  Jeanne 
d'Arc  au  bncher,''  and  from  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  his 
admirable  Overture  to  The  Tempest.  We  may  leave 
these  selections  to  speak  for  themselves  in  the  hear- 
ing of  all  curious  about  contemporary  musical 
thought,  and  also  of  those  who  are  fond  of  reproach- 
ing English  concert-givers  with  ultra  conservatism. 
Messrs.  Wylde  and  Ganz,  however,  do  not  propose 
neglecting  the  roasters  who  hold  strictly  classical 
rank.  Symphonies  and  concertos  by  the  greatest 
composers  will  be  presented,  and,  as  the  orchestra 
is  numerous  anc^  efBcient.  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  performances  should  not  be  attractive  to  ama- 
teurs whose  admiration  of  modern  music  is  small. — 
Daily  lelegraph. 


The  Bach  (  hoir.  Nothing  in  connection  with 
the  pi'esent  musical  season  gave  more  satisfaction 
than  au  announcement  that  the  choir  raised  and 
trained  last  year  by  Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt  for  the 
performance  of  Bach's  Mass  in  B  minor  had  consti- 
tuted itself  a  permanent  body.  This  result  was 
hoped  for  as  soon  as  it  became  evidert  that  Mr. 
Goldschmidt  commanded  resources  exceptional  not 
only  in  point  of  efficiency  but  as  regards  social  po- 
sition and  influence.  We  should  be  the  last  to  en- 
tertain an  idea  that  art  is  patronized,  in  the  sense 
of  having  favor  conferred  upon  it,  when  amateurs, 
no  matter  how  "  distinguished,"  come  out  of  their 
rotirement  to  lend  it  a  helping  hand.  The  honoris 
rather  the  other  way  ;  nevertheless,  work  done  pub- 
licly for  the  cause  of  music  by  such  a  choir  as  that 
now  named  after  the  great  Cantor,  possesses  a  value 
beyond  the  common.  Its  tendency  is  to  establish  a 
precedent  for  making  available  the  large  store  of 
musical  skill  acquired  by  higher  and  more  cultivat- 
ed classes  of  society.  'Time  was  when  the  sugges- 
tion that  a  lady  or  gentleman  might  take  part  in  a 
public  choral  performance  without  loss  of  dignity 
would  have  been  scouted  as  absurd,  and  even  now 
it  would  hardly  command  universal  assent.  The 
Bach  Choir,  which  includes  in  its  ranks  amateurs 
of  the  highest  position,  is  a  protest  in  favor  of  a 
better  order  of  things,  and  every  well-wisher  to 
music  hopes  that  the  day  may  soon  come  when 
many  such  associations  will  exist,  not  for  commer- 
cial purposes,  but  simply  for  the  devotion  to  artis- 
tic  progress  of  the  culture  and  leisure  which  wealth 
is  able  to  command.  At  present  we  have  reason  to 
believe  the  choir  is  strengthened,  for  public  appear- 
ances, by  the  members  of  several  professional  bod- 
ies. This,  however,  can  only  be  intended  as  a  tein- 
p»rary  arrangement  pending  the  accession  of  the 
right  sort  of  amateurs  in  sufficient  force.  For  the 
purpose  in  view  homogeneity  should  be  sought,  so 
that  the  whole  may  be  animated  by  the  same  spirit 
and  capable  of  making  the  same  sacrifices.  The 
prospectus  of  t.ie  choir  for  the  present  season  is 
modest  in  point  of  quantity  of  work.  But  the  bane 
of  English  musical  enterprises  often  is  that  we  at- 
tempt too  much.  Either  our  notion  of  what  con- 
stitutes an  adequate  performance  is  low,  or  we  over- 
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estimate  our  powers  of  preparation.  In  any  case 
the  result  is  the  same,  and,  though  a  good  deal  is 
done,  little  is  accomplished,  as  well  as  it  might  be. 
The  Bach  Choir  will  not,  this  year,  at  all  events, 
commit  so  serious  a  mistnlce.  It  pave  ns.  on  Wed- 
nesday last,  at  St.  James's  Hal',  a  repetition  of  the 
B  minor  Mass,  and  on  Wednesday  next  it  will  per- 
form a  selection  including  Bach's  cantata,  E'm'  feMe 
Bnrg ;  an  anthem,  in  eight  parts,  by  Sterndale 
Bennett ;  the  "  Sanctns,"  from  Palestrina's  Mixita 
Papce  Marcelli ;  and  Gade's  cantata,  Comala.  The 
Mass  was  rendered,  its  diflicuUies  considered,  in 
most  commendable  style,  while  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  equal  justice  will  be  done  to  the 
remainder  of  the  programme.  On  all  accounts, 
therefore,  the  career  of  the  Bach  Choir  as  an  estab- 
lished association  opens  well  and  with  promise. 

As  the  Mass  in  B  minor  received  a  large  share  of 
attention  when  produced  twelve  months  ago,  there 
is  no  need  again  to  enter  upon  descriptive  or  criti- 
ical  details.  But  we  must  once  more  admire  the 
union  of  patience  and  enthusiasm  which  enabled 
Mr.  Goldschmidt  and  his  amateurs  to  acquire  such 
a  mastery  over  its  very  great  difficulties.  The  long 
and  intricate  choruses — many  interesting  onlj'  to  tlie 
trained  musical  mind — were  sung  with  the  ease  of 
perfect  knowledge  and  a  verve  which  showed  that 
the  performers  adequately  appreciated  their  char- 
acter. Under  the  circumstances  the?e  results  im- 
plied a  good  deal  of  hard  work,  only  possible  of  ac- 
complishment by  rare  ability  and  earnestness.  The 
band,  led  by  Herr  Straus,  emulated  the  merit  of  the 
chorus ;  and  an  admirable  quartet  of  soloists  was 
found  in  Mdme.  Lemmens-Sherrington,  Mdme.  Pat- 
ey,  Mr.  Cummings,  and  Signor  Foli.  With  regard 
to  these  artists,  and  looking  at  the  excellence  of 
their  performance,  too  much  cannot  be  said  by  way 
of  praise;  for,  truth  to  tell,  Bach's  airs  and  duets 
are  not  only  difficult,  but  ferriljly  wearisome,  unin- 
teresting, and  ineffective. [?]  The  connection  of  music 
and  words  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  connection  at 
all;  and  the  singer  does  little  more  than  use  his 
voice  as  one  instrument  among  several  engaged  in 
the  display  of  ingenious  polyphonic  exercises.  His 
task  is  therefore  a  thankless  one  ;  but  the  artists  of 
whom  we  now  speak  labored,  painfully  perhaps,  yet 
with  a  zeal  and  success  calling  for  warm  acknowl- 
edgment. Herr  Goldschmidt  conducted  in  his  usual 
able  manner,  though  his  tempo  sometimes  erred,  as 
it  appeared  to  us,  by  being  too  slow. — T.  E. 

— Musical  World. 


Slwsital  Corrtsponknte. 


Chicago,  Apk.  19. — For  the  sake  of  removing  any 
misapprehension  that  might  exist  in  the  minds  of 
those  unacquainted  with  the  situation  here,  I  desire 
to  advert  to  the  article  copied  from  the  Chicago 
Musical  Review  in  regard  to  EssipofF  and  Riv^.  The 
article  itself  (in  so  far  as  it  says  anything)  is  well 
enough,  but  it  opens  by  saying  that  "  some  of  the 
critics"  in  Chicago  have  said  so  and  so,  and  that 
this  "  may  have  been  their  honest  opinion."  I  rise 
here  in  regard  to  the  "  some,"  though  whether  I 
myself  am  in  it  or  not  I  really  don't  know.  We 
have  in  Chicago  four  morning  papers  that  give 
musical  criticisms :  the  Tribune,  Times,  Inler-Ocean, 
and  Staals-Zeilung.  The  critic  of  the  first  I  have 
already  spoken  of,  Mr.  Upton,  an  elegant  writer 
and  aa  experienced,  honest  and  able  critic.  He  has 
been  the  responsible  critic  of  the  Tribune  for  I 
believe  about  eighteen  years.  Mr.  Upton  pro- 
nounced in  favor  of  Miss  Riv6  as  a  great  artist  be- 
fore anybody  els»  did  here.  The  musical  and 
dramatic  editor  of  the  Times  is  Mr.  W.  D.  Eaton,  at 
one  time  managing  editor  of  the  Inter-Ocean.  Mr. 
Eaton  is  an  experienced  writer  and  a  high-minded 
man,  incapable  of  "  turning  in  "  opinions  he  did  not 
believe.  The  Times  has  lately  paid  more  attention 
to  music  than  formerly,  and  in  my  opinion  general- 
ly hits  it  pretty  square.  Both  these  papers  have  a 
large  circulation  of  from  thirty  to  sixty  thousand 
copies  a  day.  The  Inter-Ocean  is  a  newer  paper. 
It  has  sunk  several  fortunes,  and  the  "  situation  is 
still  open."  Its  circulation  is  not  great  enough  to 
seriously  embarrass  the  paper   makers ;     and    in 


consequence  of  its  limited  resources  it  goes  some- 
what slowly.  It  was  started  as  an  "administra- 
tion organ "  at  a  time  when  the  Tribune  fell  from 
grace.  The  musical  critic  of  the  Inter-Ocean  is  Mr. 
Geo.  B.  Armstrong,  an  excellent  young  gentleman 
who  a  year  or  so  ago  was  reporter  in  another  de 
partment  of  the  paper.  Mr.  Armstrong  is  honest 
and  well-meaning,  but  for  some  reason  hatches  out 
some  rather  unexpected  ideas.  When  Sherwood 
was  here  he  pronounced  him  a  "mere  pounder," 
without  any  musical  feeling  whatever.  This  was  in 
amur-.ing  contrast  with  the  Times  and  Tribune,  both 
of  which  recognized  in  him  a  superior  pianist  espec- 
ially notable  for  the  musical  quality  of  his  playing. 
Miss  Amy  Fay  got  much  better  notices  in  the  Inter- 
Ocean  than  Sherwood.  The  Staats  Zeitnng  is  a 
wjdely  circulated  German  paper.  Its  musical  crit- 
ic seems  to  be  a  thoroughly  well  informed  man. 
Now  the  long  and  short  of  it  is  that  there  were  on 
one  side  three  critics ;  on  the  other  side  one,  and 
he  by  all  odds  the  least  experienced  of  the  lot,  and 
not  a  musician  himself.  Yet  here  he  comes  in  the 
Chicago  Musical  Review  saying  that  "  some  of  the 
critics  say  so  and  so."  Decidedly  I  should  say  that 
some  do  say  so.  And  there  is  "  some "  sense 
to  it. 

I  have  not  strung  this  out  merely  for  the  moral 
in  this  instance,  but  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
standing  of  these  papers  ;  for  when  one  gets  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  home,  such  is  the  journalistic  abili- 
ty to  conceal  ignorance,  it  is  difficult  sometimes  to 
determine  whether  a  paper  represents  knowledge 
or  not. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  music  here.  Mr. 
Eddy's  organ  recitals  continue.  The  programmes 
are  great  and  splendidly  played.  For  instance,  the 
sixth,  sevemth  and  eighth  : 

VI. 

1.  Grand  PrRhirte  and  Fncue  in  E  minor Bach 

(Peter's  Ed.,  Book  II,  No.  9). 

2.  Ave  Maria Arcadelt-Tjiszt 

3.  Rondo  Caprice Buck 

4.  Aria—"  O  God  have  Mercv." Mendelssohn 

Mr.  .TaB.  Gill. 

5.  Sonata  in  C  minor,  No.  3 Merkel 

6.'   Song—"  luez  was  beautiful," Cowen 

Mr.  Gill. 

7.  Two  Canonic  Studies,  B  major  and  B  minor, 

Sclnimann 

8.  Morceaude  Concert,  Op.  24 Gullmant 

VII. 

1.  Prelude  and  Futrnein  A  minor Bach 

2.  "  Canzonetta  "  from  1st  Quartet ....  Mendelssohn 

(Best.) 

3.  Etude  in  C  sharp  minor Chopin 

(Op.  10,  No.  4.    Arranced  by  Ha.upt.) 

4.  Aria—"  Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest  " 

Mendelssohn 
Mrs.  O.  L.  Fox. 

5.  Sonata  in  E  flat Dudley  Back 

6.  Song—"  The  Wild  Rose  Bird," Schubert 

Mrs.  Fox. 

7.  a.)    Communion  In  G,  Op.  4,  No.  1 Batiste 

A.)    Fanfare Lemmens 

8.  Conceit  Adagio  In  B.  op.  85  Merkel 

9.  Schiller  March  (Best's  arr.) Meyerbeer 

Tin. 

[Principal  numbers  only.] 

Grand  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  G  minor Bach 

Concerto  in  G.  No.  1 Handel 

Theme  and  Variations  in  A Hesse 

Chromatic  Fantasia  and  Fugue Thiele 

To  give  an  idea  of  what  is  doing  here  in  the 
way  of  organ  study  I  may  mention  that  one  of  Mr. 
Eddy's  pupils,  Miss  Carrie  Kingman,  has  played  in 
public  here  successfully  no  less  a  work  than  Thiele's 
"  Concert-satz  in  C  minor,"  and  next  Wednesday  at 
the  pupils'  matinee  of  the  Hershey  School  will  play 
Thiele's  "  Chromatic  Fantasia  and  Fugue."  Mr. 
Peter  Lutkin,  another  pupil,  plays  next  Wednes- 
day the  whole  of  Mendelssohn's  "  Second  Sonata." 
Lutkin  has  been  guilty  before  now  of  bringing  the 
whole  of  a  great  prelude  and  fugue  of  Bach's,  and 
playing  it  by  heart  for  a  single  lesson.  He  is  a 
young  gentleman  about  sixteen  I  suppose,  and  has 
been  organist  at  the  Cathedral  (P.  E.)  here  for 
some  years. 

There  is  a  new  quartette  society  formed  here  by 


Mr.  Adolph  Liesegang,  whose  Philharmonic  Socie- 
ty came  to  grief, — in  short,  died,  after  only  one 
concert.  Were  it  in  point  I  would  propose  that  on 
its  tombstone  be  printed  the  child's  epitaph  copied 
from  an  old  stone  : 

"  If  I  so  soon  was  done  for. 
Pray  what  was  I  begun  for  ?  " 
The  first  soiree  of  the  Quartette  Society  was  giv- 
en at  Hershey  Hall,  April  2,  and  brought  a  Mozart 
quartet  in  G,  and  Schumann's  (pianoforte)  quintet, 
besides  some  rubbish.  The  second  came  last  Mon- 
day night  and  the  programme  as  played  was  this : 

1.  Quartet  in  G  minor  (piano) Mozart 

2.  Song— "The  Eeqiiital," Blumenthal 

Miss  Curtis. 

3.  Violoncello  Solo :  "  Souvenir  de  Spa," ... .  Servais 

Mr.  Liesegang. 

4.  Organ  Sonata  in  D Gnilmant 

Mr.  Creswold. 

5.  Aria—"  Piet4,  pietJi," Meyerbeer 

Mlas  Curtis. 

6.  Quartet  in  F  (No.  1) Beethoven 

The  Mozart  quartet  was  beautifully  played,  Mme. 
KIos.s  taking  the  piano  part.  The  Beethoven  quar- 
tet also  went  well.  These  gentlemen  have  the 
technical  ability  and  the  taste  to  do  the  work  they 
are  undertaking,  and  I  hope  they  will  stick  to  it. 
Their  names  are  Dr.  Jordan,  Mr.  Baethge,  Mr.  He- 
man  Allen,  and  A.  Liesegang. 

I  was  very  glad  that  your  Oberlin  correspondent 
gave  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  a  rub  for  their 
trashy  programmes.  They  played  a  matinee  in 
He-shey  Hall  to  a  very  small  audience,  which  w^s 
small  only  because  the  programme  opened  with 
the  "  Overture  to  William  Tell  "  ("  in  words  of  one 
syllable"  the  Times  said)  and  followed  all  the  way 
through  in  that  key,  except  two  movements  from  a 
Haydn  quartet.  I  am  very  glad  the  time  has  gone 
by  in  Chicago  when  such  a  programme  will  draw. 
Mr.  Eddy's  sixth  organ  recital  in  the  same  hall  two 
hours  before  had  a  larger  audience.  You  can  see 
how  far  that  was  drawn  by  a  "popular  programme." 
I  am  sorry  to  see  this  useful  organization  falling 
behind  in  this  way.  The  Times  remembered  when 
they  played  a  matinee  here  six  years  ago  with  three 
entire  quartets, — which  was  the  other  extreme. 
Meanwhile,  I  am 

Dkr  Feetschuetz. 

New  York.— (Conc/w*d  from  Page  16.)  On  Tues- 
day evening  Apr.  10,  Mr.  EmU  Liebling,  the 
young  pianist  from  Chicago,  whose  name  is  already 
known  to  the  readers  of  this  Journal,  gave  a  concert  at 
Steinw.iy  Hall.  Mr.  Liebling  played  to  a  large  audience 
and  his  performance  was  received  with  favor.  His  first 
piece  was  Bach's  Fantasia  and  Fugue  in  G  minor,  ar- 
ranged by  F.  Liszt.  This  we  came  too  late  to  hear.  His 
next  selections  were:  a.  InderNacht;  b.  EndevomLIed, 
R.  Schumann;  c.  Etude  en  Octaves,  Th.  Kullak.  Sul . 
seqnently  he  played  three  Chopin  numbers:  a.  Etude,  C 
minor;  i.  Prelude,  Dilat;  c  Scherzo,  Op.  39,  C  sharp 
minor.  His  closing  selections  were :  a.  Soirees  de  Vien- 
ne,  and  b.  Polonaise  Heroique,  E  major,  F.  Liszt. 

Mr.  Liebling  has  studied  to  good  purpose,  and  im- 
pressed  us  as  as  being  an  earnest  and  conscientious  ar- 
tist. His  technique  is  excellent,  and  in  left  hand  passa- 
ges particularly  Arm  and  even;  and  his  performance 
was  free  from  mannerism.  His  powers  of  execution 
were  best  displayed  in  the  Study  in  Octaves,  and  In  the 
Liszt  pieces.  In  idealiiy,  which  is  not  a  power  but  an 
inspiration,  he  seemed  deficient  and  therefore  there  was 
something  lacking  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  Schu- 
mann and  the  Chopin  music,  although  the  playing  was 
above  the  average  degree  of  excellence.  To  be  able  to 
interest  a  large  audience  with  such  music  is  an  indica- 
tion of  merit  in  any  pianlflt,  and  Mr.  Liebling's  debut  here 
was  certainly  successful.  Tlie  other  artists  who  appeared 
at  this  concert  were  as  follows;  Miss  Anna  Drasdil,  who 
sang  the  "Gebet"  of  Ferd.  Hiller  and  Schumann's  "Auf- 
enthalt;"  Sig.  G.  Tagliapietra,  who  sang  "Les  Ka- 
meaux  "  by  Faure  and  his  own  "  Dream  of  Love ; "  and 
Mr.  Otto  Soldan,  a  young  violinist,  who  played  "La  Mel- 
ancholia "  by  F.  Frume  and  an  JSlegie  of  his  own  compo- 
sition. j1.  a.  C. 

Newport,  R.  I.,  April  20,  1877.- Lest  readers  of  the 
Journal  should  think  that  the  cultivation  of  good  music 
is  utterly  neglected  in  Rhode  Island,  I  send  enclosed  the 
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prograrames  of  a  series  of  "  Two  Classical  Subscription 
MatiD^es  "  giTen  in  Barney's  Hall,  Providence,  on  Fri- 
day afternoons  March  2d  and  April  13th  by  Mr.  Robert 
Bonner  of  that  city,  with  the  assistance  of  his  pupil,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Mason  of  Providence,  and  of  Messrs.  J.  C.  MuUaly 
and  Wulf  Fries  of  Boston. 

First  Jfatinie. 

1     Trio  for  Piano,*  Violin  and  'Cello,  Op.  99,  in 

B  flat Schubert 

AJlegro  moSerato — Andante  un  poco 

mosso— Scherzo,  Allegro— Rondo, 

AUecro  vivace. 

2.  Sonate  for  Piano  and 'Cello,  Op.  58,  in  D, 

Mendelssohn 
Allegro  assai  vivace— Allegretto  scherzan- 
do— .\daiio,  Molto  allegro  e  vivace. 

3.  Senate  for  Piano*  and  Violin,  Op.  13,  in  G, 

(new) .• ;;;^'^?™^ 

Lento  doloroso,  Alleero  vivace— Allegret- 
to tranqiiillo— Allegretto  animate. 
4     Trio  for  Piano  Violin  and  'Cello,  Op.  8,  in  G- 

minor,  (first  time) Chopin 

Allegro  con  fuoco— Scherzo,  con  moto  ma 
non  troppo— Adagio— Finale,  Allegretto. 

Second  Mat'inH. 

1  Trio  for  Piano,*  Violin  and  'Cello,  Op.  63,  in 

D  minor ..Schumann 

Mit  Energie  nnd  l.eidenschaft— Scherzo, 

lehhaft,  doch  nicht  zn  rasch— Lnnssam 

mit  innisrer  Empflnrtung -Mit  Feuer. 

2  Sonate  for  Piano  and  'Cello,  Op.  18   in  D. 

Rubinstein 
AUeCTo  con  moto— Allegretto- Allegro. 

3  Sonate  for  Piano*  and  Violin,  Op.  8,  No.  2.  in 

Eflat Hauptmav™ 

Allegro— Larghetto  un  poco  sostenuto— 
Rondo,  Allegretto. 

4  Chramatische  Fantasie  und  Fuge  for  Piano 

in  D  minor v, ^- •„••.■•  ■.•VV"*"" 

5  Trio  for  Piano,  Violin  and  'Cello,  in  A  flat, 

Haydn 
Allegro  moderato— Adagio— Eondo,  vivace. 

*Mr.  Mason. 

The  writer  was  unavoidably  absent  from  the  first  con- 
cert. The  second  was  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  very 
successful.  Mr.  Mason,  a  talented  young  pianist,  de- 
serves great  credit  for  his  fine  performance  of  the  piano 
parts  in  the  Schumann  Trio  and  the  Hauptmann  Sonata. 
The  Trio  is  a  great  work  and  thoroughly  characteiistio 
of  its  author  in  its  complicated  and  restless  rhythms,  es- 
pecially in  the  first  and  third  movements.  But  these 
and  other  ditaculties  of  the  work  were  mastered  by  the 
performers,  and  as  a  whole,  it  went  finely. 

The  Rubinstein  Sonata  for  Piano  and  'Cello  is  full  of 
beautiful  melody,  and  well-sustained  throughout.  It  is 
very  invigorating  and  in  parts  seemed  to  almost  need  a 
full  orchestra  instead  of  the  two  instruments  for  which 
it  was  written.  It  was  splendidly  given  by  Messrs.  Bon- 
ner and  Wulf  Fries. 

Hauptmann's  Sonate  is  a  fine  piece  of  writing  and  im- 
proves with  every  hearing.    It  was  finely  played. 

Bach's  great  chromatic  fantasie  and  fugue  came  next, 
but  words  on  this  are  vain.  One  must  know  it  to  appre- 
ciate or  enjoy  it.  Under  Mr.  Bonner's  fingers  it  spoke 
for  itself. 

The  trio  of  Haydn,  genial,  bright  and  restful  after  the 
other  great  works,  brought  the  concert  to  a  fitting  close. 
The  Providence  Journal  of  April  14th  said,  "  The  Sub- 
scription Concerts  of  .Mr.  Bonner  have  been  attended  by 
the  most  accomplislied  of  our  musical  public  and  done 
much  to  instruct  as  well  as  to  give  pleasure,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  they  may  be  continued  another  season." 

This  is  very  true  with  regard  to  those  present.  Tet  the 
people  of  that  city  do  not  seem  to  sufficiently  appreciate 
their  native  talent,  or  the  opportunities  offered  by  these 
concerts  for  communion  with  the  great  masters  of  musi- 
cal expression. 

Mr.  Bonner  has  for  several  seasons  undertaken  at  con- 
siderable risk  these  series  of  concerts  simply  from  his 
love  of  his  art  and  his  desire  to  further  its  cause.  Sure- 
ly such  praiseworthy  efforts  should  meet  with  more  en- 
couragement than  they  have  yet  received.and  Providence 
will  have  only  herself  to  blame  if  the  hope  expressed  by 
the  Journal  is  not  realized,  and  she  loses  these  delight- 
ful sources  of  instruction  and  pleasure. 

A.  G.  L. 


hearsals  of  chorus,  orchestra  and  soloists  will  begin 
to-night ;  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  grand 
success.  A  fine  list  of  principal  singers  is  an- 
nounced, and,  for  the  first  time,  they  are  all  Ameri- 
cans. For  Sopranos,  Miss  Clara  Locise  Kelloqq 
and  Miss  Emma  C.  Thcrsbt  ;  Contraltos,  Miss  An- 
nie Louise  Cart  and  Miss  Mathildb  Phillipps; 
Tenors,  Mr.  Charles  R.  Adams  (who  has  long  held 
a  high  position  in  the  Imperial  Opera  at  Vienna, 
and  who  will  be  welcomed  back  with  some  enthusi- 
asm to  the  scene  of  his  old  triumphs)  and  Mr.  Wm. 
J.  Winch  ;  Basses,  our  two  stalwart  Handilian 
"  men  of  war,"  Messrs.  J.  F.  Winch  and  M.  W. 
Whitney.  The  chorus  will  have  600  voices,  th«r- 
onghly  drilled  by  Carl  Zerrahn,  and  at  the  Great 
Organ  will  sit  as  usual  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang.  There  will 
be  six  concerts  as  follows  : 

Wednesiday  Evening.  May.  16. 
Mendelssohn's  Oratorio  "  Elijah." 

Thursday  Afternoon,  Mny  IT. 
Psalm  18th,  "The  Sp.iciAus  Firmament,".  ..Marcello 

"  Noel  ''—Christmas  Cantata  by Saint-Saens 

And  Selections  by  the  principal  Artists  and 
Orchestra. 

Tlmrsday  Evening,  May  17. 
"Christmas  Oratorio"— Parts  land  II... ..T.  S.Bach 

Redemption  Hvmn J.  C.  D.  Parker 

Song  o£  Victory Ferdinand  Hillcr 

Friday  Evening,  May  18. 

Handel's  Oratorio  of  "  Samson." 

Satnrday  Afternoon,  May  19. 

Orand  Concert  by  Principal  Vocalists,  B.  J.  Lang, 
Pianist,  and  Grand  Orchestra. 

Sunday  Evening,  May  20. 
Handel's  Oratorio,  "  Israel  in  Egypt." 

The  three  great  Oratorios  have  been  more  or  less 
familiar  here, — Samson  and  Israel  more  so  formerly 
than  of  late  years,  and  probably  we  shall  now  hear 
a  more  complete  and  adequate  performance  of  Isra- 
el than  we  have  ever  had  before.  All  the  shorter 
Oratorios  or  Cantatas,  and  the  Marcello  Psalm  will 
be  wholl}-  new  here,  and  of  decided  interest.  The 
miscellaneous  portion  of  the  two  afternoon  cincerts 
will  be  chiefly  given  to  the  solo  singers,  with  some 
overtures  and  shorter  pieces,  but  no  Symphony,  by 
the  fine  orchestra  which  has  been  made  up. 

Certainly  there  is  great  variety  and  freshness  in 
the  programme,  and  the  length  of  the  Festival  will 
be  less  exhausting  than  in  former  seasons. 

Besides  the  love  of  music,  a  patriotic  motive  is 
appealed  to  in  the  most  generous  manner  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Society  that  "One  half  of  the 
profits  of  the  Festival  will  be  given  to  the  Old  South 
fund." 


5lmgl)t's  lountd  of  Husk. 

BOSTON,    MAY     12,     1877. 
The  FentivaL 

The  Fourth  Triennial  Festival  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  begins  next  Wednesday  evening 
(May  16).  The  sale  of  tickets  has  been  large;  the 
chorus  rehearsals  have  been  growing  more  frequent 
and  more  earnest  as  the  time  approached  ;  full  re- 


Bach's   "  Christmas  Oratorio." 

The  "  Christmas  Oratorio"  was  composed  in  1734. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  Bach  wrote  it  as  one  inde- 
pendent whole,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
connected  series  of  several  of  those  church  Cantatas, 
one  of  which  he  composed  for  every  Sunday's  ser- 
vice, besides  festival  days,  in  the  Thomas  Church  in 
Leipsic,  for  some  six  years,  leaving  behind  him 
more  than  three  hundred  Cantatas,  most  of  which 
were  sung  once  and  laid  upon  the  shelf,  only  to  see 
the  light  within  the  last  twenty  years  in  the  inval- 
uable volumes  of  the  Bach-Gesellschaft.  After  so 
grandly  celebrating  the  sorrows  and  the  crucifixion 
of  the  Son  of  Man  in  his  unrivalled  St  Matthew  Pas- 
sion-music, it  was  natural  that  he  should  also  sing 
the  joyful  Feast  of  the  Nativity.  The  Oratorio  is  in 
six  parts,  each  having  the  form  of  a  complete  Can- 
tata, consisting  of  orchestral  symphony,  arias,  cho- 
rals, and  elaborate  choruses.  Each  part  was  per- 
formed on  a  separate  day, — the  first  three  on  Christ- 
mas and  the  two  following  days,  the  four£h  on  New 
Years  Day,  the  fifth  on  the  Sunday  after  New  Year, 
and  the  sixth  on  the  Epiphany  or  Twelfth-day. 

Only  the  first  two  parts  can  be  given  in  the  pres- 


ent Festival,  for  the  reason  that  this,  like  nearly  all 
the  choral  works  of  Bach  and  Handel,  required  that 
the  instrumental  accompaniments,  for  the  most  part 
only  sketched  or  hinted  in  the  original  scoies, 
shoiild  be  wrought  out  and  completed  in  the  same 
manner  that  Robert  Franz  has  done  it  for  the  Pas- 
sion-music, and  he  has  performed  this  service  as  yet 
only  for  Parts  I  and  II. 

Part  I. — As  in  the  Passion-music,  the  connecting 
narrative  (from  Luke  ii,  1-7)  is  consigned  to  a  ten- 
or voice,  in  recitative,  in  the  character  of  Evange- 
list. It  opens  in  a  most  jubilant  and  joyful  prelude, 
— first  with  drums,  which  wake  to  life  the  trumpets, 
flutes,  oboes,  bassoon,  strings,  organ,  etc.,  leading 
in  the  inspiring  chorus,  "Jauchzet!  frohlocket!" 
("  Christians,  be  joyful !  ").  Then  the  narrative  be- 
gins (tenor  recitative):  "Now  it  came  to  pass,"  etc., 
— six  verses.  This  aflfords  a  theme  for  sweet  medi- 
tation expressed  in  the  alto  recitative  and  aria: 
"  Prepare  thyself,  Zion haste  with  ar- 
dor the  Bridegroom  to  welcome,"  etc., — a  chaste, 
naive,  simple  melody,  (allegretto,  3-8,  in  A  minor), 
full  of  virgin  piety  and  tenderness,  growing  in  fer- 
vor to  the  end. 

But  now  serious  and  mournful  strains  are  heard 
in  the  midst  of  the  rejoicing.  The  old  Lutheran 
Choral,  "O  Haupt  voll  Blut  nnd  Wnnden,"  the 
same  which  Bach  has  introduced  five  times,  vari- 
ously harmonized,  in  the  Passion,  appears  now 
again,  to  the  words  of  Paul  Gerhard's  Advent  Hymn, 
"  How  shall  I  fitly  meet  thee,"  and  again  in  a  new 
four-part  setting  of  inimitable  beauty  and  expres- 
sion. C.  H.  Bitter  says :  "  We  see  the  Angel  of 
Death  unveil  his  pale  face,  bend  over  the  cradle  of 
the  Lord,  and  foretell  his  sorrows.  The  Child  hears 
the  song  which,  ce  day,  sung  to  other  words  (Pas- 
sion, No.  72),  will  be  his  death-song."  The  Choral 
dies  away  sadly  in  soft  tones,  and  the  Evangelist 
goes  on,  "  And  she  brought  forth  her  first-born 
Son,"  etc.  A  simple,  touching  picture,  only  a  few 
bars  of  recitative,  with  oboes,  expressing  the  moth- 
er's self-forgetting  love. 

The  next  piece  (No.  7)  is  most  original  and  inter- 
esting in  its  form,  as  well  as  in  its  musical  ideas.  It 
combines  orchestral  symphony,  a  Choral,  "  For  us 
to  earth  He  Cometh  poor,"  sung  in  unison  by  treb- 
les only,  line  by  line  intermittently,  in  alternation 
with  short  reflective  sentences  of  bass  recitative, 
"  Who  rightly  can  the  love  declare  ?  "  etc.  The  in- 
dependent and  developed  instrumental  motive  which 
preludes,  accompanies,  and  finishes  the  whole,  is 
most  lovely  in  itself,  and  the  three  elements  in  com- 
bination form  a  whole  of  rare  and  perfect  beauty. 
The  jubilant  vein  returns  in  No.  8,  the  strong  and 
brilliant  bass  aria  (in  D,  2-4).  with  trumpets,  "Lord 
Almighty,  King  all  glorious ;  "  and  the  first  part 
endp  with  another  choral  ("  Vom  Himmel  hoch  da 
komm'  ich  her,")  here  sung  to  quaint  words  from 
Luther's  Christmas  hymn,  "  Ach,  mein  herzliebes 
Jesulein,  Mach'  dir  ein  rein  sanft  Bettelein,"  trans* 
lated  in  our  English  text,  "  Ah  !  dearest  Jesus,  ho- 
ly child,  make  thee  a  bed,  .soft,  undefiled,"  etc.  The 
choral  is  accompanied,  and  in  spite  of  its  innocent 
and  childlike  images  has  stirrins  trumpet  interludes 
between  the  lines,  which  make  it  at  the  same  time 
a  song  of  triumph, — a  proclamation  of  the  Saviour's 
birth  to  all  the  lands. 

Part  II.  opens  with  that  exquisite  pastoral  sym- 
phony, the  masterpiece  of  all  compositions  of  its 
kind,  which  has  been  heard  here  occasionally 
through  the  Thomas  Orchestra.  It  is  in  the  key  of 
G,  in  the  same  broad,  tranquil  12-8  measure  with 
that  in  the  "  Messiah  "  which  Handel  borrowed 
from  Corelli.  It  is  a  delicate  and  lovely  idyl,  sug- 
gesting a  scene  of  purity  and  peace  and  holy  influ- 
ence,— ."hepherds  watching  their  flocks  by  night. 
The  first  theme  is  sustained  by  the  string  quartet ; 
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the  two  violin  parts,  as  one  answers  the  other, 
strengthened  by  tTTO  flutes.  They  cease  for  a  few 
measures  while  a  second  motive,  a  sweet  cradle 
song,  is  hear!  from  two  pairs  of  obsolete  reed  in- 
strnraents  (2  Oboi  cTamore.  2  Oboi  di  cacna),  whose 
sound  must  have  been  peculiarly  pastoral.  Modern 
instruments  (oboes,  English  horns,  etc.,)  must  re- 
place these ;  and  here  comes  in  again  the  loving 
service  of  Robert  Franz,  as  well  as  in  the  filling 
out  of  the  middle  harmony  in  general.  The  strings 
and  flutes  resume  their  melody,  the  reeds  reply  in 
snatches  of  their  own,  and  all  the  motives,  all  the 
parts,  are  wrought  together  with  consummate  art 
and  beauty,  leaving  the  impression  of  a  perfect 
night  of  holy  stillness,  and  pervaded  by  a  light  from 
other  worlds,  whereat  the  watching  shepherds  be- 
come "  sore  afraid."  The  Evangelist  resumes  the 
narrative,  "There  were  shepherds,"  etc.,  in  a  won- 
derful bit  of  recitative,  in  which  both  the  vocal 
phrases  and  the  singularly  well-chosen  harmonies 
give  one  the  sense  of  a  clear  and  crystal  atmosphere 
of  miracle.  "The  glory  of  the  Lord  "  shines  about 
us.  too,  as  we  listen.  The  solemn  choral,  "  Break 
forth,  0  beauteous,  heavenly  Light,"  fitly  hails  the 
unspeakable  significance  and  promise  of  the  hour, 
forming  the  prelude  to  the  soft  soprano  of  the  an- 
gel, "  Behold,  I  bring  you  good  tidings,"  sustained 
by  long  drawn  chords  of  the  string  quartet. 
Again  the  reflective  element  comes  in  in  a  s'lort 
baas  recitative  (No.  14),  followed  by  (No.  15)  the 
exhorting  aria  for  tenor,  "  Haste,  ye  shepherds, 
haste  to  meet  Him,"  an  elaborately  florid  melody, 
but  of  exceeding  beauty  if  the  delivery  be  adequate. 
It  is  a  strictly  three-part  composition, — for  flute, 
tenor  voice,  and  basso  coniimto,  with  organ  to  com- 
plete the  harmony.  (This  aria  is  prudently  omitted 
in  many  performances.) 

16-1 Y.  After  the  words  of  the  gospel,  "  Ye  shall 
find  a  babe  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,"  etc.,  we 
hear  again  the  same  choral  with  which  the  first 
part  ended,  this  lime  in  another  tey  and  differently 
harmonized  to  suit  the  words,  "  Within  yon  gloomy 
manger  lies  the  Lord,"  etc.  The  four  voice  parts 
are  sustained  in  unison  by  the  quartet  of  strings 
and  of  the  same  reeds  that  toot  pari  in  the  "  Pasto- 
rale," and  these  latter  still  continne  to  accompany 
the  bass  recitative  which  follows,  in  which  the  in- 
strumental bass  breaks  into  arpeggio  figures,  mak- 
ing a  harp-like  prelude  to  the  "Cradle  Song,"  which 
"  nil  with  one  accord  "  are  exhorted  to  sing  "  to 
soothe  the  infant  Lord."  But  Bach,  with  a  delicate, 
true  instinct,  makes  the  song  an  alto  solo  ;  it  is  the 
voice  of  the  mother  to  her  child,  "  Sleep,  my  be- 
loved "  (JSo.  10),  one  of  the  loveliest  of  innocent  and 
heartfelt  melodies,  too  well  known  here  to  need  de- 
scription. The  four  reeds  of  the  pastoral  oboe  fam- 
ily continue  to  move  in  unison  with  the  violins  and 
viola,  and  the  flute  goes  with  the  voice,  while  the 
bass  below  keeps  up  a  rocking  motion.  But  observe 
how  the  voice  in  entering  hangs  entranced  through 
three  bars  on  the  one  note,  "  Sleep,"  leaving  the 
sympathetic  instruments  to  carry  on  the  melody, 
then  drops  unconsciously  down  and  lingers  upon 
lower  tones  before  taking  up  the  melody  itself, 
which  naturally  grows  more  fervent  and  more  flor- 
id in  the  second  part. 

The  second  part  ends  (or  mainly  ends)  as  the  first 
part  began,  with  a  great  chorus  (No.  21).  It  is  the 
multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  singing,  "  Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest  I"  Bitter's  description  will 
serve  here.  "  Instantly  they  are  here,  the  heaven- 
ly hosts,  all  simultaneously,  with  loud  jubilation 
and  in  richly  colored  sounds,  these  voices  of  the 
mighty  chorus,  supported  by  full  orchestra,  singing 
the  praise  of  the  Most  High.  A  wreath  of  shining 
blossoms  soars  and  circles ;  with  might  and  free- 
dom all  are  striving,  pressing  upward.  And  '  peace 
on  earth '  resounds  in  the  midst  of  it,  borne  up  by 


softly-broken  chords  upon  the  tranquil  organ -point 
of  the  bass,  in  gentler  manner,  until  the  jubilee 
bursts  forth  anew.  With  the  words,  '  Unto  men  in 
whom  he  is  well  pleased,'  the  wreath  entwines  itself 
more  and  more  richly  in  radiant  curves  and  wind- 
ings, until,  completed  as  it  were  by  angel  hands, 
and  briefly  summina:  up  the  leading  motives,  the 
sound  dies  out  as  if  lost  in  the  clouds.  In  fact, 
there  i«  a  grandeur  and  a  splendor  in  this  composi- 
tion that  befits  the  festal  day  on  which  the  Lord,  in 
fu'filment  of  his  promises,  has  sent  his  only  begot- 
ten Son  into  the  world.  Joyful  and  exalted  we  look 
up  to  the  light-gleaming  clouds  whence  the  song 
streams  forth,  and  which  we  find,  as  in  a  Raphael's 
picture,  all  alive  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
shinins:  anjrfls'  heads."  If  this  chorus  forms  the 
climax  of  this  second  part,  yet  not  the  less  interest- 
ing: is  the  short  and  h^antifnl  postlnde  or  reflection 
which  Bach  adds  in  (No.  22)  a  sentence  of  bass  rec- 
itative, " 'Tis  riff'it  that  anirels  thus  should  siner," 
and  then  (No.  2S),  for  the  third  time,  that  Choral 
which  concluded  the  first  part ;  hut  not,  as  then,  with 
trumpet  tones,  and  not,  nn  in  No.  17,  in  caln:  and 
serious  contemplation  of  the  lowly  cradle  of  the 
Lord,  but  in  response  to  the  an'jelic  chorus  and  in 
greeting  to  the  new-born  child.  It  is  the  human 
group  assembled  with  the  mother  around  the  cra- 
dle. This  time  the  measure  of  the  choral  melody  is 
changed  to  the  broad  and  tranquil  12-8  of  the  pas- 
toral symphony,  the  second  theme  of  which  is 
brought  back  in  the  intervals  between  the  choral 
verses  by  the  flutes  and  oboes  of  the  orchestra,  so 
that  hy  this  exquisite  device  the  second  part  con- 
cludes as  it  beeran. 

If  these  two  parts  of  the  "Christmas  Oratorio" 
make  fortunately  their  due  impression,  it  surely 
will  have  to  be  accepted  as  a  foresrone  conclusion 
that  the  entire  work  must  be  brought  out  before 
another  season  passes. 


Concerts. 

Madamr  Rudehsdorff,  with  a  number  of  her  pu- 
pils, past  and  present,  gave  a  somewhat  unique  and 
very  interesting  Matinee,  at  Union  Hall,  on  Satur- 
day, April  28,  of  which  here  is  the  programme  : 

Part  Song,  "  Sleep,  noble  cTiild." Cherubini 

Madame  Riidersdorff's  Pupils. 

Aria— "  Menti  eteme," Handel 

MaJame  Rudersdorff. 
Song—"  I  am  a  Roamer,"  (From  "  Son  and 

Stranger,") Mendelssohn 

Mr.  M.  W.  Whitnev. 

Eomanza— "  Ah  Fatima,"  (Aim  Hassan) "Weber 

Miss  Clara  Rtut«man. 
Quartet -"  I  scarcely  dare  to  trust."    (Rival 

beauties) Randegger 

Mi«s   Fanny  Kelloffg,   Dr.   Lanemaid, 

Mr. and  Mr.  M.  W.  Whitnpy. 

Ballata— "  Cera  una  volta  un  principe,"  (Guarany), 

Gomez 
Miss  Emma  Thnrshy. 
Piano-forte  Solo,  Fantaste  in  F  minor,  op.  49. Chopin 

Nursery  Rhymes—"  Humpty  Dumpty."  "  Old  King 
Cole,"    "Arranged  after  H.  Farmer  hy 

E.  Rudersdorff 
Madame  RndersdorflTs  Pupils. 

Song — Romance  from  ••Masanietlo," Auber 

Dr.  I.ang:maid. 

Romanza— "  T'amo  d'amor  doloissimo," Salaman 

Madame  Rudersdorff. 
Piano-forte  Solo.    Barcarole.  Op.  183, 

Iheodore  Kullak 
Mr.  W.  H.  Sherwood. 

Sa.  *'L'ttle  .Jacob," 
6.  "The  farmor  and  the  pigeons,' 
c.  "Little  Ladybug," 

Taubert 
M'ss  Fanny  Kellogg. 

Song— "Hove  my  love." W.  H.  I.  Graham 

Miss  Emma  Thnrsby. 

Quintet — "  Di  scrivermi."  (Cosi  fan'  tuttel Mozart 

Miss  Kellogg,  Mi*s  Stiitsman.  Dr.  Langmaid, 
Mr. and  Mr.  M.  W.  Whitney. 

The  three-part  chorus  from  Cherubini's  Blanche 
de  Provence  was  sung  by  the  same  young  ladies 
(about  sixteen  of  them),  who  sang  it  at  a  Harvard 
Concert,  and  with  the  same  beautiful  blending  of 
rich,  pure  voices  and  fine  light  and  shade  ;  we  only 
question  the  propriety  of  that  explosive  accent  upon 
each  utterance  of  the  word  "  sleep  I  "  which  sound- 
ed more  like  wake  !  The  Nursery  Rhymes,  too, 
were  full  of  an  exquisite,  quaint  humor,  and  charm- 
ingly sung,  the  accompanying  twiddles  of  the  "  fid- 
dlers three"  being  happily  hinted  by  a  portion  of 
the  voices  ;  while  Madame  herself  stood  in  the  front 
conducting  as  if  it  were  Mother  Goose  in  person. — 
The  Quartet  by  Randegger  and  the  Quintet  by  Mo- 


zart were  given  with  the  refinement,  the  artistic 
spirit  and  the  fine  blending  of  choice  qualities  of 
tone  to  be  expected  from  such  singers,  the  anony- 
mous baritone  proving  that  he  had  little  need  of 
such  a  screen. 

Mme.  Rudersdorff  herself  sang  the  impassioned 
Aria  from  Handel's  Lntario  with  all  her  old  fire  and 
energy  and  thorough  understanding  of  this  noble 
school  of  song ;  and  she  was  equally  at  home  in  the 
softer  sentiment  of  the  piece  by  Salaman.  Miss 
Thursbt's  exquisite  bird-like  voice,  and  facile,  florid 
vocalization  appeared  to  rare  advantase  in  the  Bal- 
lata by  Gomez,  which  in  itself  is  of  slight  import- 
ance otherwise  than  as  a  showpiece  for  a  singer. 
Her  ballad,  too,  was  sweetly  sun2:,  in  a  true  sus- 
tained cantahile.  Miss  Fanst  Keliogo  was  happy 
again  in  rendering  the  spirit  and  the  beauty  of  the 
little  Taubert  sonsrs.  Dr.  Langmaid  and  Mr.  Whit- 
ney both  sang  admirably,  the  latter  revealinff  a  vis 
coj/iica  in  the  Pedlar's  song,  by  whicii  some  were 
agreeably  surprised.  Mr.  Sherwood's  contribu- 
tions were  of  his  usual  excellence. 


Miss  Emua  Abbott,  the  much  discussed,  much  ad- 
vertised American  Soprano,  who  has  been  studying 
abroad  in  Paris  and  chiefly  in  Italy,  and  who  is  not 
witliout  experience  on  the  operatic  stage,  made  her 
first  appearance  before  a  Boston  audience  in  two 
Concerts  at  the  Music  Hall  on  Thursday  evening, 
May  3.  and  Saturday  afternoon.  May  5.  The  great 
Hall  was  very  nearly  full  on  both  occasions.  The 
programmes,  to  be  sure,  were  of  the  commonplace 
description  commonly  called  "  popular,"  but  there 
was  great  enthusiasm.  Miss  Abbott  has  an  upper 
voice  of  remarkable  purity  and  clear,  vibrating 
quality  ;  her  intonation  is  perfect ;  her  execution  fac- 
ile, even,  highly  finished  ;  and  she  has  the  art  of 
holding  out,  diminishinsand  swelling  a  tone  to  a  de- 
gree which  we  have  hardly  heard  surpas.sed.  Soma 
of  her  middle  tones  are  a  little  obscure,  dry,  slightly 
nasal ;  but  she  sines  always  with  expression,  feeling 
and  refinement;  and  with  great  animation  and  vital- 
ity, even  with  fine  expieglcrie  in  such  scenes  as  the 
duet  with  the  old  sergeant  from  the  J^ille  du  Regi- 
ment, in  which  she  was  well  matched  with  Febras- 
ti.  droll  as  ever. .  Her  voice,  we  should  have  said,  is 
of  slender,  wire-drawn  calibre;  and  of  its  "linked 
sweetness  long  drawn  out,"  its  exquisitely  shaded 
pianissimo,  in  sentimental  pieces,  we  felt  at  times  a 
surfeit.  But  then  again  she  would  come  out  in  a 
strong  passage  with  a  resonant  and  vibrating  tone  of 
glorious  breadth  and  freedom.  Her  best  power, 
however,  seemed  to  us  to  He  in  the  lighter  and  more 
ornamental  music,  that  which  the  voice  can  play 
withal.  We  unfortunately  lost  her  largest,  most 
dramatic  selection,  the  "  Robert,  toi  que  j'aime  "  of 
Meyerbeer,  in  which  we  hear  she  made  a  very 
marked  impression  ;  and  Handel's  "  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer,"  put  upon  her  programme  without  her 
own  knowledge,  was  wisely  omitted. 

The  song  of  Mignon(  Amhroise  Thomas):  "Knows't 
thou  the  land,"  was  sung  with  great  feeling  and  re 
finement.  So  too  was  the  singularly  operatic,  florid 
and  elaborate  setting  of  the  well-known  hymn  : 
"  Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee."  As  a  singer  of  Scotch 
and  English  ballads  she  is  certainly  very  superior. 
Perhaps  nothing  which  she  did  showed  more  of  an 
original,  peculiar  power  than  her  embellished  and 
fantasia-like  delivery  of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne."  The 
lady  altogether  impresses  us  as  full  of  life  and  talent  ; 
and  with  more  experience,  particularly  in  the  nobler 
kinds  of  music,  she  may  take  a  conspicuous  rank 
among  fine  singers. 

Her  assistants  were  Sig.  Ferranti,  the  irresisti- 
ble buffo,  full  of  good  nature  and  of  fun.  whose  voice 
has  all  the  rich  Italian  warmth  of  his  CuUiplexion, 
and  whose  songs  of  "Morra,"  "Femine,  femine," 
"  Vedi  Napoli,"  etc.,  are  more  grotesque  than  ever; 
Sig.  Brignoli,  whose  tenor  voice  is  just  as  fine  as  it 
always  was,  and  who  is  the  same  admirable  singer, 
though  we  heard  him  this  time  only  in  English 
(American)  ballads ; — and  Mr.  Wm.  R.  Case,  rather 
more  than  a  respectable  pianist,  from  the  Conserva- 
toire of  Paris. 


It  remains  to  speak  of  Mme.  Essipoff's  six  after- 
noon Concerts,  which  have  drawn  deeply  interested 
audiences  to  Union  Hall  this  week,  and  of  the  re- 
markable exhibition  of  Mr.  Eicoberg's  Violin  Class- 
es,—  "  four  and  twenty  fiddlers,"  two  thirds  of  them 
young  girls. 
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The  BOYL9TON  Club  gave  the  third  cnncert  ot  its 
fourth  season  in  the  Music  Hall  Inst  evenini.  On  this 
occasion  it  introduced  its  auxiliary  chorus  of  ladies,  and 
the  proriamme  was  as  fillows : 

AveVernm.     Mlvert  chorus i'^'^Pt 

Psalm  XXIII.    Fennlp\oicps  Sc.iuiiiert 

To  the  Sons  of  Art.    Boylsfon  Club. ...Mendelssohn 

The  Water  Lily.    Mxed  chorus Gade 

„     Rirrllino-  (  T,        .  ( Kuhinstpin 

"■    ™^     A  '^'i        ]  Female  voices,  j  niller 

^.    The  Cuckoo. )  '  |  ........ ....Huier 

Enrlv  Sprins.    Mixed  chorus Mendelssohn 

The  Lonp  Dnv  Closes.    Bovlston  Club SnIIivan 

Mv  Love  is  Far  A  way.    Mixed  ehoruB Osgood 

a.    In  Mav-tiiiiP,  t  Boylston  Club. 

6     Do  I  e'er  Think  ot  Thee?  |  Bdleter 

Abt 
a.  Down  in  a  Dewy  rm.  Femnle  voices,  I  Smart 
b     Cipstan  Chorus.    Bovlston  Clnh,  ( 

Mv  Love's  like  a  red,  red  Rose.    Mixed  chorus. 

-'  Garrett 

Onarda  che  Binnca  Lum.    BovlstOT  01uh..rnnipam 
Glee,  "  Allena-Dnle."    Mixed  chorus. ...De  Pearsall 
In  the  1'  tter  written  to  the   Glohe  by  Mr.  Ossood,  a 
few  weeks  since,  the  object  ot  the  club  in  its  future  ef- 
forts was  st.ated  to  be  the  union  of  two  separately  drilled 
choruses,  which  should  be  heard  each  by  itself  as  well  as 
in  combination  with  the  other.    It  is  a  unique  plan,  so 
faras  weknow,  but  judginsrfrem  last  nieht's  perform- 
ance it  must  prove  as  fiscinntim  as  it  is  unusual.    The 
best  illustration  of  the  merits  of  th"  case  is  to  be  found 
in  the  contrast  between  the  different  selections  on  the 
list,  which  is  varied  enouah  to  keep  the  attention  untir- 
insly  and  to  a  d  a  certain  richness  not  attiined  in  any 
other  way.    In  the  selection  of  voices  Mr.  Osgood  has 
as  usual,  shown  his  pood  judgment,  and  the  results  of 
their  training  reflect  very  stronglv  his  admirable  ability 
as  a  leader.    The  female  voices  are  all  as  fresh  and  sweet 
as  one  conld  imagine,  and  are  strong  enough  to  h"ar  se- 
vere  test  without  a  perceptible  diminution  of  .their  pow- 
er or  their  mellowness.    A  clearer,  more  resonant  body 
ot  altos  we  never  heard,  while  the  sopranos  united  give 
a  body  of  tone  of  almost  flawless  purity.    There  conld 
be  an  addition  ot  a  few  voices  to  either  part,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  male  voices  are  at  times  a  trifle  too  strong 
for  the  others.    This,  however,  is  an  advantage  even 
while  it  sugge«t»  an  increase  of  force;  for  it  shows  what 
a  splendidly  full  and  resonant  volume  comes  from  male 
voices  which  have  been  so  carefully  improved  by  sepa- 
rate training.    There  is  no  chorns  in  Bos'on  certainly, 
that  has  such  a  magnificent  corps  of  tenors  and  basses; 
and  In  this  is  to  be  seen  one  ot  many  reasons  why  the 
uniting  of  two  choirs  like  these  gives  a  result  not  quite 
reached  by  the  practice  ot  the  chorus  with  reference  on- 
ly to  combined  effects.    At  future  concerts  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  society  to  produce  some  important  choral 
works,  which  this  array  of  force  will  enable  it  to  do  in 
grand  style.    La=t  night,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  pro- 
gramme, the  selections  were  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
familiar.    The  character  of  such  as  were  chosen,  howev- 
er, was  of  the  ripest  sort  and  the  performances  ware 
well-nigh  f.aultleas.    In  selecting  such  worksfor  the  first 
concert  as  were  tolerably  well-known  much  wisdom  was 
shown.    It  was  the  very  best  opportunity  to  disclose 
what  the  nnited  choruses  could  do  at  the  outset  of  their 
career,  and  so  gave  royal  promise  for  the  future,  when 
the  more  extended  works  are  brought  out.    Mr.  Osgood's 
song  was  one  in  a  list  of  six  encores.    'We  must  candidly 
sav  that  be  has  made  his  music  rather  too  strong  and 
brilliant  for  the  sentiment  of  the  words,  but  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  composition  In  itself  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion,  and  that  a  favor.able  one.    There  is  a  certain 
dramatic  flavor  about  it  which  is  very   captivating.    It 
was  exceedingly  well  sung,  and  a  high  sustained  note  for 
the  sopranos  was  given  with  delightful  clearness  and  a 
refreshingly  positive  accuracy.    Filler's  "Dame  Cnckoo" 
is  a  very  sprightly  catch  and   full   of  a  quaint  realism 
quite  picturesque  in  its  effect.    The  two  songs  by  Smart 
were  admirable  specimens  ot  part-writing  for  the  two 
kinds  of  voices.    To  instance  all  the  numbe  s  would  be 
to  give  a  succession  of  eulogistic  phrases  tor  the  perform- 
ance of  so  many  different  works,  all  jadiclously  selected, 
carefully  varied  and  sung  with  eveiT  requisite  of  light 
and  shade,  a  thorough  intelligence,  rare  unity  and  un- 
failing surety  ot  attack.    Among  all  the  rest,  our  prefer- 
ence would  incline  us  to  the  selections  by  Mozart,  Schu- 
bert and  Gade.  as  most  exquisite  in  themselves  and  most 
exquisitely  done.    In  the  future  we  may  look  for  grand 
achievements  by  the  Boylston  Club  and  its  female  cho- 
rus.   The  concert  of  last  evening  is  a  certain  pledge  of 
this  and  of  the  wisdom  which  suggested  the  enlargement 
of  the  original  chorus.    There  will  be  one  more  concert 
this  season  somewhere  about  the  23d  of  Hay.— Globe, 
April  19. 

The  Apollo  Club  gave  an  admirable  example  in  their 
last  week's  concerts  ot  what  a  pitch  ot  perfection  part- 
sin  ing  can  be  brought  to.  Yet  It  is  difficult  not  to  bring 
iu  the  ungracious  "  but "  very  soon  in  speaking  ot  these 
concerts.    The  programme  was  as  follows: — 

1.    Night  on  the  Ocean ..Brambach 


2.  He's  the  M-^n  to  Know  Zoellner 

3.  Duet:  The  Lord  is  a  Man  of  War H.indel 

4.  'Wanderer's  Wrbt  Song Lenz 

6.  BassSo'o:  The  Bell  Ringer W^allace 

6.  Pcene  from  Lohengrin Wagner 

7.  At  Sunset  (Tenor  Solo  and  Chorus Billeter 

8.  Bass  Solo ;  I  am  a  Roamer Mendelsohn 

9.  Evening  Scene Debois 

10.  Italian  Salad Geni^e 

11.  Morning Rubinstein 

The  performance  of  all  the  concerted  nnmbers  in  the 
above  list  was  as  near  perfection  as  the  soul  of  man  can 
well  desire,  excepting,  now  and  then,  some  bits  of  faulty 
elocution.  But  it  is  painful  to  see  such  excellent  mate- 
rial spent  on  ?nch  a  programme.  Whether  it  is  in  the 
bounds  of  possibility  to  form  an  Interesting,  even  a  mere- 
ly unfatiguing  programme  r.f  music  tor  male  voices  only 
is  a  question  about  which  there  may  be  two  opinions,— I 
for  one  do  not  think  it  is.  Let  it  not  seem  ungracious  to 
8.aythis:  I  know  that  the  Apollo  Club  gives  these  con- 
certs—which  are  entirely  private  aff.airs— to  give  pleas- 
ure to  their  friends  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  singing 
together.  The  audience  is  an  invited  audience,  not 
wholly  of  a  distinctly  musical  character,  and  if  we  of  the 
press  are  invited  too.  we  have  no  right  to  turn  up  our 
critical  noses.  The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this ;  A  club 
like  the  Apollo  have  no  right— that  is.  no  moral  right,  for 
a  legal  right  they  certainly  have— to  give  concerts  on 
such  a  scale  merely  for  their  own  amusement  and  for  the 
sake  of  giving  an  only  semi.mnsical  audience  pleasure. 
They  have  the  most  transcendent  means  of  performing, 
or  doing  their  part  towards  performing  all  that  is  great- 
est, highest  and  also  most  difficult  in  choral  music. 
They  have  done  Art  in  Boston  one  great  service,  the 
same  service  that  Mr.  Thomas  did  with  his  orchestra  in 
1869:  they  have  shown  us  what  a  technically  fine  per- 
formance is.  That  is  already  a  great  deal,  but  they 
.should  not  stop  here:  they  should  direct  their  efforts  to 
producing  really  worthy  works.  The  Boylston  Club  have 
already  taken  a  great  step  forward  in  throwing  open 
their  door  to  women's  voices.  By  so  doing  they  have  in- 
creased their  repertory  about  two  thftusand  per  cent. 
Show  me  a  really  fine  work  for  male  chorus,  and  I  can 
show  you  twenty  as  fine,  or  finer  for  mixed  chorus.  Let 
no  one  fall  bark  on  the  German  tipdfrtafef  as  an  exam 
pie.  They  have  beer  and  tobacco.  Bring  in  the  element 
of  beer  arid  tobacco,  and  you  put  the  whole  affair  nnon 
an  entirely  different  footing.  It  is  no  longer  to  be  looked 
upon  ns  a  musical  examnle — as  the  Germans  say:  mitHt^r- 
<7jV(tcA— and  whether  it.  sets  a  good  or  bad  one  Is  no  mat- 
ter. The  AnoUo  club  entertainments  are  on  such  a  scale 
that  they  cannot  but  he  looked  unon  as  conc'-rts  with  a 
musical  object,  and  the  example  they  set— and  only  think 
of  the  prestige  their  example  has  — i's  undeniablv  bad.  It 
is  a.  maxim  ot  equity  that  a  man  mav  amuse  himself  as 
he  likes  as  long  as  he  does  his  neighbor  no  harm.  But 
bv  giving  such  a  p'ogramme  with  such  eclat,  the  Apollo 
Club  pets  an  example  which  does  do  harm  to  the  musical 
culture  ot  otircitv.  There!  I  have  had  mv  say.  and  feel 
better  after  it.  The  solo  performances  did  somethini; 
towards  giving  variety  to  the  occasion  and  were,  espec- 
ially the  roVickine  pedlar's  songfrom  the  Son  and  Stran- 
ger, capitally  sung. — Courier. 


The  Music  Hall  Concerts.  The  concerts  given  in 
Music  Hall.  Friday  evening  and  Saturday  afternoon, 
were  attended  by  large  audiences,  and  pave  general  sat- 
isfaction. The  programmes  presented  a  great  variety 
of  music,  and  were  long  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  vora- 
cious amateur.  But  the  old  proverb  about  the  inch  and 
the  ell  again  proved  its  truth.  Each  concert  was  tedious- 
ly lengthened  by  the  rapacious  greed  of  the  encore 
thieves.  Has  it  never  occurred  to  these  people  who  take 
by  force  without  paying,  that  their  conduct  is  wonder- 
fully like  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Turpin?  The  New  York 
Glee  Club  sang  glees,  part-songs,  and  the  like  from  Kng- 
llsh  and  German  composers,  with  their  habitual  finish. 
It  now  includes,  in  addition  to  Misses  Beebe  and  Finch 
and  Messrs.  Nilsen,  Baird  and  Aiken,  two  new  singers. 
Mrs.  Anna  B.  Hills,  an  excellent  contralto,  and  Mr. 
George  Ellard.  a  light  tenor.  There  were  included  in 
the  programmes  four  part  songs  by  Mr.  Goldbeck.  We 
wish  that  Mr.  Goldbeck's  songs  were  less  artificial  as  a 
rule.  Occasionally  he  writes  a  phrase  of  real  heautv  and 
positive  inspiration.  Mr.  Flor^o'ss'ins,  Seneatha  Wittow, 
with  his  own  lines  for  text,  was  very  charming,  A  part 
song  by  Abt.  was  also  a  setting  of  words  by  Mr.  Florio, 
who.  as  a  poet,  has  apparently  followed  the  lead  of  Her- 
rick  and  other  old  English  writers.  For  vocal  solos, 
Miss  Cary  sa  ig  English  Italian  and  French  songs  and 
arias,  and  Miss  Beebe.  a  bright  little  song  by  Taubert. 
Miss  Cary's  voice  has  acquired  amid  Russian  snows  a 
wonderful  brilliancy,  which,  with  its  natural  richness, 
m  ikes  it  now  the  most  beautiful  contralto  in  America. 
Mine.  Essipoff  s  selection  were  from  authors  whose  writ- 
ings she  has  performed  with  the  happiest  results— Cho- 
pin. Li!»zt  and  Mendelssohn.  There  was,  as  before,  a 
charming  clearness  in  all.  and  an  over  emphatic  manner 
in  legato  movements.  It  is  too  late  in  lite  for  Ole  Bull  to 
change  his  manuer  or  enlarge  his  repertory,  aad  so  long 
as  there  are  crowds  ready  to  listen  to  hiin.  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  do  either.  But  what  a  fame  he 
might  have  earned  had  he,  years  ago  aimed  atsomethlng 
higher  than  fantaisies  on  operatic  arias,  or  even  Pagan- 
ini's  compositions.  The  accomiianimeuts  for  his  per- 
formances were  played  on  a  cabinet  organ  and  piano  by 
Madame  Bull  and  Mr.  Dulcken.  respectively;  and  those 
for  the  songs  by  Mr.  Florio. — Oourier. 


%ptu\    Satires. 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE 

rjA.TBST        I^tTSIC, 

Pablinlixil  br  Olivor  Ditson  &  Co. 


Vooali  with  Piano  Aooompaniment. 

We  deck  their  Graves  alike  Today,  Memo- 
rial Quartet  for  male  voices.  G.  3.  G 
to  g.  Danks.  30 

"  With  blossoms  fresh  and  fair." 
A  good  quartet  for  Memorial  Day.    Get  it  in 
time. 

We  are  grovring  Old  together.    A.  3.  E  to  F. 

Eichardson.  35 
"  The  heart,  that  loves  forever 
Grows  stronger,  evermore." 
A  fine  and  wholesome  tribute  to  friendship. 

Hear.  Father,  hear  our  Prayer.  Alto,  Solo 
and  Qt.    D.    4.    a  to  g.  Bauer.  40 

"  strength  to  the  feeble,  and  hope  to  despair." 

The  well-known  beautiful  word-*  are  well 
matched  by  the  music,  in  which  tha  Alto  is  con- 
spicuous. 

Angel  of  Reauty.  (Sei  mir  gegriisst.)  B6. 
4.     G  to  g.  Schuhert.  40 

"  Fond  love  and  duty,  ever  shall  dwell.'' 
'*  Sei  mir  gegriisst.  set  mir  gekiisst." 
Fine  "  Schubert "  song  in  two  languages. 

Loving  Hearts  and  Hands  united.    D.    3. 

d  to  F.  Ellis.  30 

"  Loving  hands  will  gather  roses. 
Loving  hearts  their  bloom  recall.'* ' 
Sweet  melody. 

The  Bobolink.     C.     3.     c  to  P.  Boott.  30 

"  Yet  rise  mv  spirit,  rise  and  drink 
Once  more  from  that  cloud  fountain  brink." 
A  simple,  hut  elegantlj'  simple  song. 

Echoes.    E.    3.    E  to  g.  Boott.  30 

*'  At  night,  in  my  half  dreaming  ear, 
I  hear  you  singing ;  singing." 
A  kind  of  rich,  satisfying  sweetness  pervades 
the  whole. 


Instrumental, 
Blue  Glass  Grand  March.    F.    4. 


Mnrey.  35 


A  powerful  march,  much  in  the  style  of  Men- 
delssohn's Wedding  March,  and  much  better 
than  its  title. 

Short  Pieces  for  the  Organ.    By  W.  Spark. 

ea.  25 ;  comp.  76 
1.    Prayer.    F.    3.    Arcadelt. 
•2.    Andantino.     D.     3.     BalMe. 

3.  Larglietto.     A.     3.     Spohr. 

4.  Alia  Mai'cia.    D.    3.     Schuwiann. 

5.  Easy  Prelude.     F.     3.     Spark. 
Welcome  additions  to  the  Organist's  library, 

being  all  moderately  easy,  with  ensy  pedal  notes, 
and  each  being  long  enough  (2  pages)  for  a  brief 
voluntary. 

Quadrilles  for  Violin  and  Piano. 

Winner.     Each,  50 
There  are  9  Quadrilles,  of  which 
No.  1,  is :  Robinson  Schottische  Quad- 
rille.   G.    3.     GUelle. 
These  easy  arrangements  should  be  favorites. 

March  Violets  Waltz.    G.    3.  Bohm.  35 

There  are  such  things  as  March  Violets,  and 
this  is  a  very  pleasing  blossom  of  song. 

Betum !  Return  !     (O  kehr  zuriick.)     Song 

without  Words.     D.     3.  Giese.  30 

A  beautiful  transcription,  full  of  expression. 

Nocturne.    D.    4.  Packer.  40 

The  neat,  classic  character  of  the  piece  will 
strike  one  at  once,  and  its  study  will  be  a  pleas- 
ure to  cultivated  tastes. 

Raketen  Galop.    F.    3.  Hones.  30 

Not  much  racket  in  it  after  all,  but  it  Is  a  mel- 
odious piece. 

Shepherd's  Dream.    Beverie.    A6.   4.  Sudds.  50 
Of  about  the  same  calibre  as  Wilson's  *'  Shep- 
herd."  but  differing  as  the  tastes  of   the  two 
composers  differ.      Very    graceful   and    rather 
brilliant. 


Abbubviatiovs. — Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
from  I  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
Kb,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  below 
or  above  the  staff.  Thus:'-C.  6.  c  to  E,"  means  "  Key 
of  C,  Fifth  ilegree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  Hue  be- 
low, highest  letter,  £  on  the  4th  spacs." 


Slti@i  ^  Wu  Dii^ilptlf i  Mil  ©f  liw  Miik. 

Carefully  written  by  an  experienced  Masic  Teacher.    Descriptions  are  short  but  sufficient.    It  is  quite  safe  to  select  music  by  this  list,  after  which  selection  the  piece  or  song 
may  be  ordered  by  letter,  and  will  be  mailed  to  any  address,  post  free,  on  receipt  of  the  retail  price  mentioned  below. 


VOCAX,  with  Piano  AccompaBlment. 

Even  bravest  Heart.    (Dio  Possente).    Cava- 
tina  from  Gounod's  "  Faust."   E!>  4.  d  to  g.  35 
"  A  te  affldo  in  tanto  dnol." 
•'  Loving  smile  of  sisters  kind." 
One  of  the  prominent  songs  of  the  well  known 
opera.       ^ 

Our  Comrades  'neatli  the  Sod.    Quartet. 

B6.    3.    d  to  F.  Danks.  35 

"  Our  true  and  prallant  comrades, 
Who  were  with  us  in  the  fray." 
For  mixed  voices,  and  is  an  excellent "  Grand 
Army  "  song. 

I'll  strike  you  -with  a  feather;  orHildebrand 

Montrose.     C.     2.     E  to  E.  Lloyd.  30 

A  bright "  uonsiiuse  song  "  with  pretty  melody. 

Gentle  Spirit,  come  and  Guide  me.   G  minor 
and  major.    3.    b  to  F.  Schelling,  80 

"  Help  me  to  be  kind  and  cheerful, 
To  be  loving,  good  and  true." 
The  melody  has  considerable  variety,  and  sen- 
timentis  good. 
Three  Sacred  Quartets.    Mixed  voices,  by 

L.  P.  Grehl,  each  30 

1.  Mourn  not.    E6.    3.    F  to  F. 

"  Te>,  there  the  kind,  meek-hearted  dwell." 
A  nice  arrangement  from  Mendelssohn. 

2.  Sleeping  in  Jesus.    B6.    3.    F  to  E. 

"  A  calm  and  undisturbed  repose." 
The  well  known  funeral  song,  with  good  music. 

3.  Eock  of  Ages.    A6.    3.    E  to  F. 

"  Should  my  tears  forever  flow." 
One  more  good  quartet  for  the  ever  beautiful 
words.  -  . 

Sacred  Quartets  for  Chorus  or  Quartet 

Choirs.  C.  A.  Havens. 

Jesus,  I  my  Cross  have  taken.    D6.    4. 

c  to  g.  35 

How  sweetly  flowed  the  Gospel  sound. 

G.    4.    Ftog.  35 

Two  first  class  quartets,  with  solos.  There  is 
nn  organ  accompaniment,  carefully  marked  for 
expression-  The  "  Stops  "  are  indicated  -very 
particularly. 

Fast  falls  the  Eventide.    Solo,   Trio  and 

Quartet.     B6.    3.    d  to  F.  Danks.  35 

"  I  need  thy  presence,  every  passing  hour." 
This  is  '■  built  "on  a  melody  not  very  diflfercnt 
from  tliat  of  a  tune  very  often  used  from  these 
words.    This  is  a  most  beautiful  arrangementj 
and  will  please  gveatiy  where  used. 

In  Thee  do  I  believe.    E6.  3.  d  to  F.     Morse.  30 
'*  Thee  only  will  I  love*" 
Most  emphatic  love  song. 

Those  "brightly  glancing  Eyes.     For  Tenor. 
F.     3.     E  to  g.  Danks.  30 

"  I  dreamed  that  I  had  sounded  all 
The  wondrous  nea  of  love." 
One  of  Dank'a  fine  melodies,  with  good  words. 

Her  front  name  is  Hanner.    C.     2.    d  to  E. 

Armstrong.  30 
"  The  heart  in  my  bosom  has  lately  been  stoled." 
Comic. 
There  was  a  Time  I  need  not  name.     Solo 

and  Chorus.     E6.    3.     E  to  F.        Keens.  30 
*'  Transient  as  ev'ry  fiithless  kiss. 
But  transient  in  thy  bre.nst  alone." 
Words  by  Byron,  and  lino  melody. 

Little  Sweetheart,  I'm  so  lonely.    Song  and 

Chorus.     D.     3.     d  to  D.  Prior.  30 

•'  Little  sweetheart,  do  yon  miss  me?  " 
Pretty  ballad  on  a  charming  Subject. 

I  know  a  Voice.  Vocal  "Waltz.   G.  4.  b  to  b. 

Presser.  60 
"  Chide  me  not,  chide  me  not, 
For  loving  thee." 
The  Waltz  is  l>y  Burgmuller,  and,  with    it's 
TOcal  addition   will  be  a  very  effective  concert 
song.    It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  compass 
of  two  octaves.    Few  can  sing  both  the  highest 
and  the  lowest  tones;  but  here,  as  in  similar 
pieces,  it  is  very  easy  to  "dodge  '  the  extreme 
notes,  singing  others  instead. 

My  Lady  sleeps.    F.    3.    F  to  g.       Marston.  30 
"  Far  in  von  azure  deeps. 
Hide,  hide  vour  golden  light, 
lionfrfellow's  beautiful  words,  with  appropri- 
ate melody. 


I  would  not.    C.    .3.     c  to  F.  Bishop.  30 

'■  I  would  not  kiss  the  sweetest  lip 
Unless  it  kissed  me  too." 
This  sensible  resolution  is  carried  ont  by  means 
of  a  sweet  and  varied  song,  inl2-S  measure. 

Dare  I  tell.     (Fine  Lithograph  Title.)    E6. 

4.     E  to  g.  Wimmerstadt,  50 

"No.  I  cannot,  dare  not  tell. 
Tell  the  name  I  love  so  well." 
One  of  the  best.    There  are  small  notes  intro- 
duced that  add  to  the  difBculty ;  but  they  may  be 
left  out. 

A'  short  Tear  ago.     B6.  4.     E  to  g.     Santley.  40 
"The  picture  of  gladness  is  folded  forever." 
A  very  '*  singable  "  sort  of  song — that  should 
be  very  effective  in  public  performances. 

Will  you  always  be  kind  to  Me  ?     Song  and 
Chorus.     G.     3.     d  to  E.  Johnston.  30 

'*  Love,  you  are  gazing  with  joy  on  me  now, 
Tour  eyes  in  their  sweet  beauty  shine,*' 
Words  by  Geo.  Cooper  and  of  course  good, 
as  is  the  air. 

I  leaned  out  of  the  "Window.    F.  4.   b  to  F. 

Stvart  40 
"  Now,  if  there  be  footsteps,  he  comes, — 

my  one  lover. 
Hush,  nightingale,  hush !  O,  sweet  nightin- 
gale, wait." 
Jean  Ing^low's  sweet  poem,  which  would  make 
a  good  song  to  anv  music;  and  the  music  is  so 
good  as  not  to  need  good  words. 

That  Kosebud  has  faded.    E6.    3.    E  to  P. 

Jiishop.  30 
"  'Twas  the  blossom  of  love,  when  it's  beauties 

were  new." 
Melodious  love  song. 

My  Love  is  like  a  Nosegay.    A.    3.    c  to  E, 

Bishop.  30 
**  Her  teeth  are  like  a  string  of  pearls." 
Comic  mixture  of  very  pretty  and  "  minstrel " 
jokes. 

One  little  Year  ago.  A6.  4.  c  to  F.  WiegandL  30 
**  But  now  the  flower  of  all. 
Too  fine  for  earth  to  view." 
Beautiful.    Finely  elaborated  accompaniment. 

That  Charming  Girl.  B5.  3.  dtoE.  Eustace.  35 
Comic  ballad. 


xirsTxtiJjn.mn'TAX. 

Blossoms  of  the  Opera.   By  Joseph  Andre,  ea.  25 
No.  6.     March  from  Norma.     G.    2. 
"    9.     Suon  la  Tromba,  from  Furitani. 

C.     2. 
"  10.    Aria.  Zauberflote.    F.    2. 
These  three  pieces  may  serve  as  specimens  of 
the  whole  25  in  the  set,  which  may  be  taken  on 
trust  as  the  eimijlest  possible  arrangements  of 
the  best  operatic  airs.    Capital  for  beginners. 

Invitation  to  the  Dance  of  Von  Weber, 

arranged  for  the  Piano.  D6.  6.   Tausig.  1.25 
The  familiar  beautiful  piece  with  additions  and 
variations,  which  renders  it  at  once  more  difli- 
cult,  and  more  effective  as  a  concert  sensation. 

La  Nuit  de  Mai.   (A  Night  in  May. )    Idylle. 

Etude.     A.    4.  Dulcken.  60 

The  right  hand  has  a  kind  of  whirring,  dreamy, 
rapid  accompaniment  to  the  distinct  melody  of 
the  left.    Good  and  tasteful  practice. 

Mose  in  Egitto.    Op.  140.    A6.    6. 

Sidney  Smith.  1.25 
Famous  airs  treated  in  the  most  brilliant  style. 
To  a  person  with  perfect  control  of  wrist  and 
arm  motion,  not  very  diflicult.    85  other  Sidney 
Bmith  pieces  are  named  on  the  title. 

On  Time  Galop.     G.     3.  Warren.  30 

If  played  '*  on  time,"  is  very  neat  and  bright. 

Pins  and  Needles  Galop,    F.     2.  Winner.  30 

Pointedly  pretty.  Sew  easy,  that  a  pupil  need 
pin  the  attention  to  it  but  a  short  time  to  winner 
teacher's  approval. 

Quick  as  Lightning  Galop.    F.  3.   Goerdeler.  35 
One  is  "  struck, '  first  by  the  title,  and  then 
again  by  the  very  bright  arrangement  of   the 
galop. 

Two  Waltzes  for  4  hands.  Bohm,  each  40 

No.  1.     Grace.     (La  Gracieuse. )     D.     3. 
"  2.     Golden  Locks.     ( Blonde  Lock- 
en  )     C.    3. 
Here  are  two  quite  easy  and  pretty  waltzes. 


My  favorite  Mazurka.  C  minor.  3.    Barrejon.  30 
Those  who  play  it  will  readily  adopt  the  title. 

Little  Fancies.    Arranged  and  fingered  by 

Michael  Watson,  each  25 
These  are  welcome  additions  to  the  already  ex- 
tsnsive  list  of  easy  instructive  pieces,  and  are  of 
about  the  2d  degree  of  difllculty.  The  titles  are: 
1,  Home ;  2,  Bonnie  Dundee ;  3^  Ah  che ;  4,  Annie 
Laurie;  6.  Last  Rose;  6,  Pilgrims  of  Night;  T, 
Caller  Herrin;  8,  Campbells;  9,  Land  of  Leal; 
10,  St.  Patrick;  11,  The  Harp;  12  Jock  G'Hazle- 
dean:]3,  Partant;  14.  MAppari;  15,  Mary  of 
Argyle;  16.  Rose  of  Allandale;  17,  Ninety-Five; 
18,  Cameron  Men ;  19,  Oh  Give;  20,  Bloom  on  the 
Rye;  21,  AVrite  me  a  Letter;  22,  Diiveu f rom 
Home. 

On  the  Thames,  Waltzes.   3.         Xfler  B!la.  1.00 
Fine,  good,  hearty  waltzes,  with  a  "  Song  of  the 
Sailors."  a  "  Storm  at  Sea,"  and  •'  Rule  Brittan- 
nia  "  inserted  in  the  Introduction  and  the  Finale. 

Song  and  Dance  Schottisches.  Each  30 

A  set  of  10  Schottisches,  (with  a  qnaint  title.) 
They  are  by  Knight  and  Mack,  and  are  in  the 
"  easy  "  part  of  the  3d  grade  of  diflacnity.  The 
names  are:  1,  Dancing  bv  Moonlight;  2,  Where 
Flowers  Blush :  3,  Prcttie  Nellie :  4,  Gii  1  that  took 
my  Eye;  5,  Avoirdupois;  6.  Fascinating  dark 
blue  Eye ;  7,  Walking  in  Starlight ;  8,  Little  Bunch 
of  Roses. 

Merry  Maiden.     (Danse  caracteristique). 

F.    3.  Cromwell.  30 

A  regular  old  fashioned  "  dnnce  "  tune.  It  is 
good,  and  as  new  "  dances  *'  are  far  from  com- 
mon, will  take. 

Beauties  of  Opera.    No.  41,  Flying  Dutch- 
man.   4.  Wagner.  75 
A  Potpouri  from  a  favorite  opera,  arranged  by 
H.  Cramer. 

Chant  sans  Paroles.    Song  without  Words. 

F.    4.  Tschaikcmsky.  SO 

An  instrumental  "  song  "  of  elegant  construc- 
tion. One  of  the  set:  *' Perles  Musicales."  In 
buying  this  piece  you  find  on  the  title  a  list  of 
about  70  other  pieces  of  tried  beauty. 

Blue  Glass  Waltzes.    3.  Krafft.  65 

A  fine  set  of  waltzes  to  which  the  composer 
had  the  kraft  to  assign  a  popular  title.  It  is 
noticeable  that  so  many  good  waltz  sets  are  now 
'•  native  made,"  that  we  shall  soon  be  indepen- 
dent of  Vienna  or  Berlin  for  them. 

Loved  and  Lost,  Waltzes.     3.  Midler.  75 

Waltzes  that  are  easily  loved,  but  not  so  easily 
lost  (from  memory.) 

Berceuse.     3  hands.     C.     2.  Bummel.  35 

Very  easy  and  neat.  One  of  "SPetits  Mor- 
eeaux."  The  others  are  "  Lied  de  Meyat,"  and 
**  Andante." 

Anld  Lang  Syne.   Variations.  AS.  3.  Mack.  50 

Old  Oaken  Bucket;         •'  B6.    4.        "      50 

You  may  have  heard  the  above  airs  before, 
but  the  Variations  are  new,  and  are  very  fine  for 
*•  lessons." 

Loreley.     Paraphrase.    E.     4.         Nesvadba.  40 
An  agreeable  and  richly  beautiful    "  para- 
phrase," which  here  seems  to  mean  •'  a  musical 
rendering  of  poetic  thoughts." 

Flowers  of  May,  Waltzes.    D.  3.       Spindler.  SO 
An  unusual  field  for  Bpindler,  but  he  fills  it  in 
his  own  way,  with  delicately  sweet  music. 

Initial  Waltz.     G.     3.  Mason.  SO 

If  this  is  an  initial  attempt,  it  has  strong 
signs  of  promise  in  it.    Very  pretty  waltz. 

Trial  by  Jury.     3.  Bitter.  75 

A  resume  of  the  airs  of  the  comic  Cantata. 

New  Love  (Neue  Liebe)  Waltz.    E6.    3. 

M.  A.  Knight.  35 
Richly  melodious. 

Blue  Glass  Polka.     F.     2.  Turner.  30 

We  shall  all  feel  blue  enough  under  the  new 
light,  an<l  shall  be  ready  to  turner  listening  ear 
to  this  merry  and  pretty  composition. 


Abbreviattoxs.— Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
B6,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  be- 
low or  above  the  etas'.  Thus:  "C  5,  c  to  E"  means 
■'  Key  of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter,  c  on  the  added 
line  below,  highest  letter,  E  on  the  4th  space. 
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PKTEII'S  CATnOI.IC  CBOIR.  Tn  two  Volames.  Each  $3.60. 
Compiled  and  arranged  hy.  AV.  DnESSLrtt. 

V»I.  I.  This  is  a  large,  fine  book  of  194  pnges.  Sheet  ninsic  fite,  and  well 
filled.  At  the  outset  we  have  a  Maes  in  D  hy  Spoth  ;  it  fills  17  papes. 
Concone's  Mass  in  E4  extends  from  page  07  to  page  89;  Ohnewald's  Re- 
quiem Mass  from  page  116  to  page  127.  Then  we  have  Vespers  hy  Rossi 
and  by  Sherbauer,  occupying  33  pages.  Thus  the  Masses  and  Vespers 
cccuOT  73  pages ;  this  leaves  123  pages,  which  are  lull  of  fine  music,  fi.ted 
with  Latin  words,  and  in  the  case  of  the  •  Adestes  Fidele.';,"  with  English 
words  also,  in  order  that  the  children  and  others  may  join  in  the  chorus. 

IToI.  II.  The  second  volume  is  similar  to  the  first  in  appearance  and  size. 
It  contains  two  Masses,  one  by  Mine  (Messe  Solennelle),  and  one  hy 
BoRDESB  (in  G  minor).  liuEnLER's  Vespers  in  D  are  also  given  The 
remainder  of  the  work  has  avepy  pieat  varietj  of  all  music  likely  to  be 
popular,  and  fitted  to  ;dl  occasions  for  which  a  Choir  m.TV  wish  to  use  it. 
Those  who  possess  both  volumes  will  have  a  collection  of  great  value. 

»KXEI»'a  CATHOMC  HARP.  A  Collection  of  Sacred  Music,  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  Choirs,  Schools  and  Musical  Associations, containing 
Morning  and  Evening  Services,  consisting  of  the  Masses,  Motets.  Offer- 
toircs  Litanies,  Hymns  for  Benediction,  Vespers  for  Sundays,  and  Ves- 
pers for  the  various  Feasts  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Composed,  Selected 
and  arranged  by  AV.  C.  Peters.    Price  SI  25. 

Prler'n  Catholic  Harp  is  commended  by  Archbishop  Purcell  of  Cincinnati. 
Bishop  Rosecrans  of  Cincinnati,  and  Bishop  Carroll  of  Covington,  Ky. 
The  above  commendation  may  be  sufficient  for  its  introduction.  But  by 
way  of  further  description  we  may  say  that  the  Harp  is  a  very  neat  vol- 
ume of  175  pages,  of  which  a  few  of  the  first  contain  an' elemeiitary  course 
with  illustrations.  There  is  also  an  explanation  of  the  Gregokian  Meth- 
od OF  Singing.  After  this  we  have  the  Chants,  Hymns,  eic,  in  great 
quantity  and  variety,  the  music  arranged,  usually,  for  Soprano,  Alto  and 
Basso,  sometimes  with  Latin,  sometimes  with  English  words,  ffearly  all 
the  melodies  are  easy  to  sing. 

HAir  CHIIWES.  This  a  hook  of  65  pages.  Sheet  music  size,  and  has  the 
same  songs  as  those  contained' in  '-May  Blossoms."  The  lull  title  is  "May 
Chimes.  A  Collection  of  Hymns  to  the  Blessed  Virgin."  Compiled  and 
arranged  by  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  Cincinnati.  There  is  a.fuU  Piano 
(or  Organ)  accompaniment  to  each  piece,  and  the  whole  has  the  appear- 
ance of  an  elegant  collection  of  Sheet  Music  Songs.    Price  $1.25. 

MAY  BI.0  880ai8.  A  Collection  of  Hymns  to  the  Blessed  Virprin. 
Compiled  and  arranged  t,y  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
These  are  all  in  the  English  language.  Theie  are  42  Hymns.  The  book 
has  68  pages  and  is  a  very  pretty  volume.  The  music  is  either  in  one  or 
two  parts,  without  accompaniment,  except.by  the  left  hand.  "  M4y  Blos- 
soms "  is  for  schools,  and  contains  the  same  pieces  as  those  found  in  the 
larger  book,  "  May  Chimes "  above  described.  Some  of  the  Bong 
titles  are : 

Eve  of  May,  Mother  loved.  Hail .  Virgin, 

Rose  of  the  Cross,       Sorrows  of  Mary,  Sacrod  Heart, 

Evening  Hymn,  Star  of  Ocean,  Memorare, 

Jesus,  our  Love,  Mater  Amabilis,  Sweet  Mary, 

Ora  pro  me.  Magnificat,  The  A.ssumpticn, 

Si.  Alovsius,  Stabat  Slater,  St.  Joseph, 

The  Storm,  Heart  of  Mary. 

Price  45  cts. 

rETER'S  KOnAX,ITY  HYM^T  BOOK.  Compiled  <ind  .irranged 
by  the.Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  Cincinnati.  Price  in  Boards,  40  cts.  Avery 
compact  and  convenient  book,  containing  on  125  pages,  nearly  20Q  pieces 
of  music,  including  Responses,  Chants,  etc.,  for  occasions  connected  with 
the  service  of  the  Mass;  a  short  Choral  Mass,  a  Requiem  Mass,  Vespers, 
Litanies  for  common  service,  English  and  Latin  Hymns,  etc.  The  music 
is  in  2  parts,  3  parts  and  4  parts.  There  are  also  Solos,  and  most  of  the 
pieces  can  be  performed  with  good  effect  by  Soprano  and  Alto  voices. 

CASrXCS  »IVIWi:».  By  a.  H.  Rosewic.  Price  $2.75.  It  is  almost 
superSuous  to  recommend  this  splendiil  book.  It  commends  itself  to  the 
eye  at  once,  has  a  great  variety  in  the  music,  and  is  Already  very  widely 
known  and  used.  It  has  300  large  pages,  well  occupied  and  has  the  au- 
vantageof  a  recommendation  by  the  Archbishop  of  Philadelphia. 

IHAniA  Ilfllff  ACUtATA.  By  E.  J.  DooLET.  Boards  $2  25.  Cloth 
S2  50.  This  book,  of  recei«t  issue,  has  new  music  of  the  most  pleasing 
character.  It  has  no  Masses.  These  are  amply  provided  in  standard 
publications  now  in  general  use,  and  the  space,  gained  by  their  omission, 
IS  well  filled  by  very  brilliant,  easy  and  tasteful  music,  which  is  united  to 
words  appropriate- to  different  parts  of  the  service. 

THE    CAHrXATE.      By  Aktbony  'Werser.     Vol.  I.,  Morning  Service. 
Price  S2  25.    Vol.  II ,  Evening  Service.    Price  $2  25. 
These  are  large  volumes,  each  one  containing  all  pertaining  to  a  full  ser- 
Tice,    The  first  volume  has  no  less  than  Six  Masses,  namel'v : 

Mass  in  C — Buthler,  MassinG Sc/imid 

Mass  in  F Concone,  M  ass  in  C Wallenmter 

Massin  E6  —  Frllt,  Mass  (Roman  Convent)  in  A. 

There  are  also  two  Requiems  (each  with  9  divisions)  and  more  than  50  mis- 
cellaneous pieces  for  various  occasions. 

The  second  volume  is  about  as  large  as  the  first,  with  a  still  greatervarie- 
ty,  including  all  things  appropriate  to  Evening  Service.  It  has  near  fifty 
Vesper  Hymns,  thirty-six  Psalms,  fifty  English  Hymns,  and  aliout  seventy 
other  pieces,  including  fifteen  Litanies,  eight  vaiieties  of  O  Salutarit,  and 
eight  of  Tantum  iSrgo.  The  Cantate  is  recommended  by  the  Bishop  of 
Boston, 

THE  OFFERXORirni.  By  W.  O.  FisKE.  Price  in  Boards  $2.60. 
Price  in  Cloth  S2  75.  A  complete  collection  of  Music  for  Sunday  and  Hol- 
id;\y  Services,  containing  Masses,  Vespers,  Anthems.  Hymns  forOffertorv, 
Benediction,  and  all  special  occasions;  a  Requiem  Mass,  Holy  'Week 
Service,  Responses,  etc.  A  dozen  pages  of  this  collection  are  devoted  to 
the  Elements  of  Music.  After  these  we  have  about  110  pieces,  for  various 
parts  of  the  Service.    There  are  five  Masses,  namely : 

■    Mass  in  E^ ConconCf  Mass  in  Ei.".  ../)«jnon^, 

Massin  F WMie.  Massin  F Fiske, 

Mass  /Requiem  Gregorfaii'). 
There  are  13  Vesper  Psalms.  7  Avis,  4  "  O  Salutarls,"  4  " Tantum  Ergo," 
and  many  other  Hymns,  Responses,  etc. 


THE  ME'SOmAnE.  A  Collection  of  Catholic  Music  containing  Six 
Masses,  a  short  Requiem  Mass,  Vespers,  and  a  variety  of  miscellaneous 
pieces  suitable  for  Morning  and  Evening  Service  and  for  Family  or  Pri- 
vate Devotion,  with  accompaniment  for  Organ  or  Pianoforte.  By  AsTHO- 
ntWeknek.    Price  $2,75.     .  ,       .  ,  ^  ,  ,      .  ,       ..  j 

Mr.  'Werner  has  taken  special  pains  to  introduce  music  oi  nn  elevated 
character  into  his  book.  It  has  271  large  Jiages,  six  Masses,  eight  pieces 
for  Vespers,  and  a  number  of  other  pieces.  The  music  is  by  Mozart, 
Cherubini.Palestrina,  Mueller,  Himmel,  Zimmer,  F.  X,  Schmidt,  L'Abbe 
Michel,  Zwlng,  'Witzka,  and  other  good  composers. 

PETER'S  CAT^OtlC  BIEI,OMST.  COnsistingof  Hymns  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  Vesper  Hymns,  Hvmns  for  Benediction,  Litanies  and 
Ch.int8,  together  with  Hymns  for  all  the  principal  Feasts  and  other  im- 
portant occasions.  Arranged  for  Female  Voices  (with  an  occasional  Bass 
part,  ad  libitum)  by  William  Dressler.  Price  $1.50. 
-The  140  numbers  in  this  fine  collection  of  harmonized  airs,  are  yery  gener- 
ally printed  with  two  staffs  in-a  brace ;  but  sometimes  vuith  three,  to  allow 
of  a  proper  accompaniment.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  arrangement,  and, 
of  course  an  equally  great  variety  of  subjects. 

PKTER'S  CATHOKYO  HARIHOmST.  A  Collection  of  Sacred 
Music,appropriate  for  Morning  and  Evening  Service,  consisting  of  Mo- 
tets, Masses,  Hymns,  Chants,  etc.,  suitable  to  the  principal  Festivals 
throughout  the  year.  For  the  use  of  small  choirs;  with  peparate  accom- 
paniments for  Organ  or  Pianoforte.  By  W.  C.  Peters.  Price  $1.60. 
A  number  of  Prelates  and  Clergymen  liave  assisted,  in  various  ways,  the 
work  of  the  author  in  compilation.  The  book  is  intended  to  be  a  collec- 
tion of  easy  music,  and  is  entirely  in  the  reach  of  ordinary  singers. 
In  looking  over  the  table  of  contents,  we  notice  that  of  the  86  pieces  of 
music,  a  large  portion  areof  Gregorian  origin.  The  remainder  is  arranged 
from  compositions  of  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Haydn,  Winter,  Neukomm  and 
other  celebrities. 

I-irnA  CAT:H0I,I:CA.  By  Wilcox  and  SOTTTSARD.  Boards  $2.50. 
Cloth  $2.75.  Dr.  'Wilcox's  long  experience  as  organist,  and  his  undisputed 
taste,  coupled  with  the  well-known  talents  of  the  other  compiler,  are  suf- 
ficient authority  for  the  value  and  usefulness  of  this  fine  voltime. 

VKSPEBS  IIV  C.     By  W.  O.  Fiske,  $1.25. 

VESPERS  I!T  G.     By  A.  H.  RosEmo,  $1.25. 

These  Vespers  by  Composers  whose  larger  hooks  are  elsewhere  noticed,  are  ' 
well  worth  examining, 

HASSES. 

BY    MOZART. 

1st  Massin  C ..Cloth  $1.00;  Paper  65  cents. 

2d      ..      .   C 100;      ..      65      .. 

9th    ..      .G •   ..        1:00;      ..      65      .. 

13th..      .G Cloth  $1.12;    Boards    1.00;      ..      80      .. 

15th  (Requiem)  Mass Cloth    1.00;      ..      65      .. 

BY    HAYBIV. 

1st  Mass  in  B6 Cloth  $1.12;  Paper  80  cents. 

2d      ..       .    C , 

3:1      ..       .D Cloth  $1.12;  Boards  $1.00; 

4th     ..       .    B6 Cloth  ^.12; 

6th    ..       .    B6 , 125; 

7th    ..       .    G »...     „ XM; 

8th    ..       .    Bd ,'.....' \ 

10th  ..       .    B» ..V,,,.,' 1.25; 

BEETHOVESr. 

Mass  in  C Cloth  $1.12;  Boards  90  cts.;  Paper  80  cts. 

OTHER   AV7THOBS. 

Bordese's  Mass  in  F Cloth  $1.00;  Paper  80  cts. 

Buhler's  Mass,  No.  1,  in  Eft.    4  voices,  2Sop.,  Tenor  and  Bass $l.i;S 

«  "       No.2,inE(>.    3     "       Sop.,  Alto  and  Bass $1.25 

"  "       No.S.inF       4mixedvoices ....$1.00 

Concone's  Mass  in  F.  4voice8 Cloth  $1.00;  Paper  SO  cts. 

DeMonti's    "      "  B& Cloth  $1.00;  Boards  80  cts. J  Paper  65  cts. 

Farmer's       ••      "  B6 ••        1.12;         ■■         Sl.OO;      ••       80  cts. 

Gounod's  Mass  Solennelle Cloth  $1.12;  Paper  80  cts. 

Ouignard's  Mass : $1 .00 

Generali's  Mass  in  G.    4  mixed  voices $2.60 

Kempter's    "    inD.    4voice5 $1,50 

Lambllotte's  Mass  Pascale  inD $2.60 

Mercadente's  Mass  in  Bi.    Svoices Cloth  $1.00;  Paper  75  cts. 

Neidcrmeyer's    "    in  D Cloth  $1.50;  Paper  $1  25. 

Ohnewald's  Requiem  Mass,  No.  l,in  F.    4  \-oices SI  .25 

"  "  "      No.  2,  in  B4.  4  voices 80  cts. 

Peter's  Jubilee  Mass,  In  O.    4  voices ;  Sop.,  Alto,  Tenor,  Bass ....  I . .  $2.00 

"       Selected     "      in  G.    2  voices 80  cts. 

Kossini's  Mass  Solennelle Boards  $2  00;  P.iper  Jl.CO. 

Scheidermeyer's  Mass  inD.    4  voices;  2  Sop.,  Tenor  and  Bass $1.25 

Schwing's  Mass  Solennis  inD $2.50. 

Southard's    "     in  F 50  els. 

"  Short  Mass  inD 60  rts. 

Steam's  Massin  A $1  60. 

Schmidt's  "     in  Eft.    Svoices $1.60. 

Spoth's Choral  Mass.    Unison 65  cts. 

The  names  of  other  Masses  will  be  found  in  connection  with  notices  of 

books  in  this  and  the  other  colnmn. 
Besides  music  especially  adapted  to  the  Catholic  Service,  Ditson  &  Co.  pnb- 
lishes  a  large  number  of  books  suited  to  the  needs  of  educational  institu- 
tions, and  of  .ill  communities  where  Sheet  or  Bound  music  is  in  use.  Des- 
criptive lists  and  catalogues  of  all  publications  aie  willingly  sent  to  any 
address.  They  call  attention  to  InstructionBooks  for  all  instruments;  to 
Home  Musical  Library,  which  includes  about  20  volumes  (sold  separate- 
ly) into  which  all  pieces  of  sheet  music  that  have  acquired  a  reputation 
aie"  promoted;"  to  unequalled  Cyclopaedias  and  Dictionaries  of  music; 
to  Catechisms  and  all  sorts  of  helpsfor  Teachers,  andfiiiallyto  many  thou- 
sands of  Songs,  Duets.  Waltzes,  Polkas,  Marches.  Scliottisches,  etc., 
any  of  which  are  willingly  forwarded  to  any  customer. 


$1.00. 

65  cents. 

$i!oo. 


Any  book  mailed,  post-free,  to  any  address,  for  the  Retail  Price. 

OLIVER      DITSON      &      CO 


CHAS.   H.  DITSON   &  CO., 

(Successors  to  J.  L.  Peters,) 
S43  Broailway,  IVew  I'ork. 


LYON  &  HEALY, 
Ctatcag-o. 


,      BOSTON. 

DOBMEYER  &  NEWHALL,     J.  E.    DITSON  &  CO., 
Cincinnati.  (Successors  t()  Lee  &  Walker,) 

Pliilad«l|>liia. 
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PubHahed  every  other  Saturday 
OLXVER    IDITSOKr    Sc    CO. 

461  Washington  St..  Boston,  Mass. 

JOHN     S.      PWIGHT,      BDITOE. 


«S-TERMS.— If  mailed  or  called  for,  $2.00  per  annum; 
delivered  by  carriers,  $2.50.    Payment  in  advance. 

Advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  the  following  rates : 
One  insertion  per  line  30  cents. 
Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line,  20  cents. 
Special  rates  for  yearly  cards. 


J.  8.  SPOONER,  PRINTER,  17  PROVINCE  ST. 


NEW    ENGLAND 

NORMAL  MUSICAL    INSTITUTE. 

fouRTH  AnrariTJLi.  SESSioar, 

At  East  Greenwich,  B.  I.,  from  July  25  to  Aug.  22, 1877. 
Sixty  eminent  Lecturers  and  Professors.  Course  in- 
cludes all  branches  of 

Musical  and  Literary  Instruction. 

No  teacher  or  pupil  of  whatever  grade  of  proficiency 
can  afford  to  lose  the  opportunities  here  aiforded. 
Seaiiide  location,  unsurpassed  for  liealtlifulit«88 

and  beauty  of  scenery.    Send  for  Circular,  to 

E.  TOURJEE,  Director, 
940-6  Music  Hall,  Boston 


MISS  NELLIE  E.  BKOWN,  Sopbajfo  VocAtisT  and 
Teaciiek  of  Music,  can  be  engaged  for  Con- 
certs and  Musical  Entertainments.  Address  Cedar  St., 
Dover,  N.H.    P.  O.  Box  717.  936—949 


MKS.    FLORA    E.    BARRT,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.    124  Chandler  St. , 
near  Columbus  Avenue. 

GW.  FOSTER,  Conductor  and  Vocaliat,  will  resume 
•  Lessons  on  and  after  Oet.  9, 1875,  at  690  Washington 
Street,  rooms  of  Woodward  &  Brown,  Boston.  Call  Sat- 
urdays from  11  to  12  o'clock. 

STEINWAY  $(  SON'S 

World  Renowned 

PIANO  FORTES 


OLIVER    DITSON  &    CO. 

Announce  that  they  have  been  appointed  Agents 
for  a  large  part  of  New  England,  for  these  Cele- 
brated Instruments,  whose  fine  qualities  of  tone, 
and  almost  unapproachable  general  excellence  of 
construction  are  known  to  every  lover  of  music. 


Carrying  away  Medals,  Prizes  and  Honors  at  every 
Exhibition,  they  also  have  drawn  from  the  highest  mu- 
sical authors  such  commendations  as  the  following : 

''Permit  me  also  to  add  my  homage,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  my  undisguised  admiration,     Franz  Liszt." 

**The  grandest  creation  that  modern  science  in  Piano 
building  has  acquu-ed.— ii'eto  LeipslcMuHk  Zeitung." 

"  Your  unrivalled  Pianofortes  once  more  have 
done  full  justice  to  their  world-wide  reputation,  both  for 
excellence  and  capacity  for  enduring  the  severest  trials. 
— Anion  Rubenstbiu." 


For  the  praHent,  Steinway's  Pianos  will  lie 
for  sale  at  TSo.  ISO  VltE^IOarT  8X.,  former 
■tore  of  «.  ft.  Basaell  &:  Co. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 


New    Music    Book!!! 

Mrs.  Van  Cott's 


For  Praise  Meetingsj   Camp  Meetings,  Bemnal  Meetings^ 

Tabernacle  Meetings,  Noon  Meetings-,  Prayer 

and  Conference  Meetings^  and 

The   Murphy  Temperance  Meetings. 

Mrs.  Van  Cott  is  one  of  our  most  successful  revival 
preachers,  her  work  being  mainly  in  the  Methodist  de- 
nomination, where  revival  and  spiritual  songs  were  in 
use  long  before  they  were  elsewhere  known.  The  book 
is  a  fine  one  for  all  denominalions.  hymns  and  tunes  be- 
ing in  excellent  taste,  poetical  and  musical.  Some  of  its 
120  songs  are : 

Anj^el  Choir,  Jesus,  only  Jesus. 

Living  for  Jesus.  Savior,  pilot  me. 

The  Fountain.  Little  stray  Lamb. 

Fruit  and  Leaves.  My  Heavenly  Home. 

Free  Grace.  Fathomless  Sea. 

Hear  him  calling.  Storm  the  Foit. 

I  am  so  happy.  Salvation's  Free. 

A  sweet  Hope.  Banner  and  Badge. 

In  Shining  White.  We  shall  meet. 

Jesus  ready  now.  Temperance  Hymn, 

Sent,  post-free  for  the  Retail  Price,  which  is  3S  cts. 
Reduction  for  quantities. 


A  Collection  of  New  Mnsic  for  Choirs, 
Schools  and  Conventions. 

BY  W.  O.  PERKINS. 
Price  $1.3S  ;    $12.00  per  Dozen. 

Mr.  Perkins'  last  production  keeps  up  liis 
■well  earned  reputation  as  composer  and  com- 
piler. There  are  336  pages,  which  give  ample 
room,  in  the  first  place,  for  a  concise  course  in 
the  elements,  the  study  of  which  may  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  most  agreeable  practice  on  about 
100  pages  of  easy,  harmonized  Songs,  Part- 
Songs  and  Glees.  After  these  are  75  pages  of 
Metrical  Tunes  of  good  character  and  great 
variety,  to  which  succeed  a  hundred  pages  of 
Anthems,  and  a  few  Chants. 

Those  who  love  the  cheerful  songs  of  Zion 
will  surely  patronize  this  most  musical  collec- 
tion. 


f  et;fete'  ^ittjittj  ^ch00l 

For  PnMic  ani  PriTate  Siniing  Classes. 

BT  W.  O.  PERKINS. 

Vrice  Va  Cents.       $0.9a>  per  Dozen. 

Mr.  Perkins  shows  his  appreciation  of  the 
true  need  of  Singing  Schools  by  providing  a 
large  proportion  of  Secular  Music  for  practice. 
For  while  the  main  object  of  a  large  part  of  all 
schools  is  to  prepare  a  new  set  of  singers  for 
the  choir  or  chorus  in  church,  this  end  is  best 
attained  by  confining  tlie  drill  principally  to 
music  containing  words  that  will  do  to  drill  on. 
In  this  bright  book  we  have  quantities  of  new 
and  very  pleasing  music  in  four  parts,  which, 
with  the  '•  elements,"  fill  all  the  pages  to  the 
118th  page,  to  which  succeed  about  40  pages  of 
well  chosen  church  music. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

OLIVESl    IDITSOKr    <Se    CO. 

BOSTON. 


^m  ^\m  Ux  fuite. 


V  0  0  A  L  . 
The  Old  Church  Door.    Solo  or  Qt.    G.    3. 

d  to  E.  Bichter.  30 

When  the  World  all  is  young.   C.  3.  g  to  D. 

Waldeck.  35 
Do  not  slam  the  Gate.    Solo  and  Chorus. 

B6.     2.     d  to  C.  Shelley.  30 

Duetts,  Baritone  and  Bass,  by  Franz  Abt.  ea.  40 
No.  2.    Brother  Heart,   be  not  cast 
down.     F.    4.     C  to  f.    Bass  staff. 
A  Dream.    (Spinning  Song).    A.  4.  E  to  a. 

Vincent.  40 
We  are  growing  Old  together.    A.  3.  E  to  F. 

Richardson.  35 
Hear,  Father,  hear  our  Prayer.     Alto,  Solo 

and  Qt.    D.    4.    a  to  g.  Bauer.  40 

Angel  of  Beauty.     (Sei  mir  gegriisst.)      B6. 

4.     G  to  g.  Schubert.  40 

Loving  Hearts  and  Hands  united.    D.    3. 

d  to  F.  Ellis.  30 

The  Bobolink.     C.     3.     c  to  F.  BooU.  30 

Echoes.    E.    3.    E  to  g.  Buott.  30 

Even  bravest  Heart.    (Dio  Possente).    Cava- 

tina  from  Gounod's  "  Faust."  E6  4.  d  to  g.  35 
Our  Comrades  'neath  the  Sod.     Quartet. 

B6.     3.     d  to  F.  Danlcs.  35 

Gentle  Spirit,  come  and  Guide  me.   G  minor 

and  major.     3.    b  to  F.  Schelling.  30 

Three  Sacred  Quartets.     Mixed  voices,  by 

L.  P.  Grebl,  each  30 

1.  Mourn  not.    E6.    3.    F  to  F. 

2.  Sleeping  in  Jesus.    B6.    3.    F  to  E. 

3.  Kock  of  Ages.     A6.     3.     E  to  F. 

Instraniental. 

Raketen  Galop.    F.    3.  Mones.  30 

March  Violets  Waltz.    G.    3.  Bohm.  35 

Nocturne.     D.     4.  Packer.  40 

Shepherd's  Dream.    Keverie.    A6.   4.  Sudds.  50 
Paquita  Waltzes.     3.  Baboclt.  40 

Concert  Fantasia  for  the  Organ.    In  the 

Free  Style  for  Organ  Exhibitions.   C.  5. 

W.  H.  Clarke.  80 
March  from  'Petite  Marine."  G.  3.  Knight.  30 
Commander  Cazeneuve's  Favorite  Polka. 

With  Portrait.    D.    4.  Bulcker.  40 

Lula  Galop.     F.     2.  Newton.  30 

Blue  Glass  Grand  March.    F.    4.         Morey.  35 
Short  Pieces  for  the  Organ.     By  W.  Spark. 

ea.  25;  comp.  75 

1.  Prayer.    F.    3.    Arcadelt. 

2.  Andantiuo.     D.    3.    Batiste. 

3.  Larghetto.     A.     3.     Spohr. 

4.  Alia  Marcia.    D.    3.     Schumann. 

5.  Easy  Prelude.     F.     3.     Spark. 
Quadrilles  for  Violin  and  Piano. 

Winner.    Each,  50 
There  are  9  Quadriiies,  of  which 
No.  1,  is :  Robinson  Schottische  Quad- 
rille.    G.     3.     GUelle. 
Return  I  Return!     (O  kehr  zuriick.)     Song 

without  Words.     D.     3.  Giese.  30 

Ballade.     (From  Flying  Dutchman).    B6.  4. 

Spindler.  50 
Les  Bergers  Watteau.    Air  de  Danse.    Style 
of  Louis  XV.     A.     3.  Gregh.  40 

BOOKS. 

10  Tkill  Studiks  fob  Piano.  By  Anton 
Krause.  In  Two  Books.  No.  1,  75  cts. 
No.  2,  75  cts.  Complete,  $1.25 

Mateuials  for  East  Piano  Instruction. 

By  G.  D.  Wilson.  Book  3,  $2.00 


Music  by  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mnU,  the  expense 
being  one  cent  for  every  ounce,  or  fraction  tiiereof, 
about  two  cents  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music.  Persons 
at  a  ilistance  will  liiul  tlie  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  ut 
double  these  rates. 


DWIGHT'S    JOUEIS^AL    OF    MUSIC 


IBOTHEBS 

Square  and  Upright  Pianos 

33  Union  Square,   New  York- 

Dnclier  Brotlierit'  Orand,  Sqnare,  and 
IJprie-bt  Piuiion  are  the  best  made  In  the  country. 
They  take  the  lead  of  all  flrst-class  instruments,  hemg 
unrivalled  in  lieauty  of  tone,  and  perfection  of  mechan- 
ism in  evei7  detail. 

Send  for  HIa»trated  Catalograe. 

PEIOES   SEASONABLE. 

XEMMS^EASY. 


The  School  Song  Book 

FOR 

SEMINARIES  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

By  C.  EVEBEST.    PHcc  OO  Cts.;  $0  pr  Doz. 

THE  shape  of  this  work  is  peculiar  but  con- 
venient, the  pages  being  somewhat  wider 
aud  shorter  than  those  of  a  common  church 
music  book.  They  hold  the  staffs  well,  and 
contain  quite  a  quantity  on  each  page. 

The  music  of  the  book  is  in  2  and  in  S^parts, 
all  for  even,  or  ladies  voices,  and  is  of  fine  qual- 
ity throughout.  Mr.  Everest  draws  from  his 
experience  as  teacher  of  music  in  a  city  Normal 
School,  and  evidently  is  familiar  with  the  ground 
occupied.  The  "  instructive  "  part  of  the  book 
is  extensive. 


Wieck's  Piano  Studies. 

BY  F.  WIECK. 

FEIEDRICH  WIECK  was  the  father  of  Clara 
(Wieck)  Schumann,  and  of  Marie  Wieck, 
and  these  are  the  studies  used  to  form  their 
excellent  "  technique."  One  can  hardly  do  bet- 
ter than  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  such  dis- 
tinquished  performers.  There  are  about  100 
short  studies,  all  eminently  practical.  There 
are  two  new  studies,  which  were  not  in  the 
German  edition. 

Price,  boards  $1.00 ;  paper  tH  ct«. 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  MUSICAL  TERMS. 

Edi^of'  by  J.  Stainek,  M.  A.,  Mus.  TDoc.  of  Mag- 
dalen College  Oxford,  and  W.  A.  Baeeett, 
Mus.  Bach.,  St.  JUary's  Hall,  Oxfc.  '. 
It  does  not  need  the  above  array  of  titles  to 
convince  us,  that  this  is  a  work  of  unusual  eru- 
dition and  merit.  Although  there  are  multitudes 
of  short  definitions,  the  prevailing  character  of 
the  work  is  that  of  a  collection  of  treatises  on 
important  musical  subjects.  All  of  them  are 
well  written,  the  style  is  clear  and  easily  under- 
stood, and  there  are  abundant  musical  and 
picture  illustrations.  The  treatise  on  the  human 
larynxf  vocal  chords  &c.)  covers  a  dozen  pages, 
and  has  many  cuts  illustrating  different  portions 
&c. 

About  as  many  pages  are  devoted  to  the  hu- 
man ear,  the  article  also  containing  engravings. 
The  human  hand  also,  is  minutely  described 
in  its  relation  to  fingering.  Ancient  instruments 
nicely  pictured,  the  various  parts  of  organs  well 
described,  and  a  great  deal  of  useful  informa- 
tion about  composition  imparted. 

Indeed,  although  a  dictionary,  it  is  a  very 
readable  book,  and  one  will  naturally  continue 
to  turn  over  the  leaves  with  continued  interest, 
until  the  contained  ideas  are  )retty  thoroughly 
understood  and  assimilated. 
Price  in  Boards  §4.00       I'l-ce  in  Cloth  $5.00 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  Co.,  Boston. 


TJ,  S.  Centennial  Commission, 


PHILADELPHIA,  1876. 

The  UNITED  STATES  CENTENNIAL  COMMISSION 
announce  the  followiuK  REPORT  as  the  basis  of  an 
award  to  the 

MASON    &    HAMLIN 

ORGAN    COMPANY. 

REPORT. 
"  The   MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  COMPANY'S 
exhibit  of  Beed  Oi'^anHand  Slarmoniunis  shows 
instruments  of  the  JFXBtiX  BAKK  in  the  several 

requiMiteN  of  the  claNH,  viz. :  smoothness  and  equal 
distribution  of  tone,  scot)e  of  expression,  resonance  and 
sinffinp  quality,  freedom  and  quickness  In  action  of  keys 
and  bellows,  with  thorouf^hress  of  workmanship  com- 
bined with  simplicity  of  action." 

A.  F.  GOSHORN,  Director  General. 

J.  R.  HAWLEY,  President. 
J.  L.  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 

Chaii-man  of  Judges :  H.  K.  OLIVER. 
JUDGES  OF  GROUP  Xr. 

J.  SOIIIEDEMAYEK,  SiK  AViLLlAM  THOMPSON, 

James  C.  Watson,  E.  Levasseur, 

Geo.  p.  Bkistow,  F.  A.  P.  Barnard, 

J.  E.  Hilyard,  Joseph  Henry, 

P.  P.  KUPKA,  Ed.TavbePenet. 

The  mCason  &  Uatuliii  OrjsranA  are  the  onlj  one» 

assigned  FIBSX  BAIVK. 

-.•  NEW  STYLES,  with  improvements  exhibited  at 
the  CENTENNIAL;  elegant  new  cases,  with  extended 
tops,  in  great  variety.  Organs  eold  for  cash  or  instal- 
ments, or  rented  until  rent  pays,  on  very  favorable 
terms,  only  one  tenth  the  price  beinp;  required  to  be  paid 
down.    Catalogues  and  Price  Lists  fi  ee. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO., 
931  164  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


A  Saliliatli  Scliflol  Sons  Bool 

By  XX.  8.  &  IF.  O.  PEBXCIITS.       Price  35  cts. 

THE  title  indica^tes  something  unusually  pure 
and  stainless  in  quality,  and  in  the  book 
are  the  best  sentiments,  in  the  sweetest  poetry, 
set  to  melodious  music.  Of  the  series  of  good 
songs,  one  may  mention: 

"  Whiter  than  Snow. "    Page  98. 

"  Shall  we  meet  with  the  Loved  ?  "    Page  106. 

"  Sweeping  through  the  Gates."    Page  130. 

A  fresh  interest  in  S.  S.  singing  requires  a 
bright  new  book,  by  a  new  author,  once  in  a 
while.     Try  this. 


GOOD 

A  Sabbath  School   Song  Book. 

BY    B.    IM.    AfcIWrOSIX, 

PKICE  35  CENTS. 

THE  few  months  trial  to  which  this  charming 
"singer"  has  been  exposed,  has  suf- 
ficiently demonstrated  its  great  merit.  A  book 
always  reflects,  more  or  less  clearly,  the  taste  of 
its  composer,  which  in  this  case  was  helped  by 
an  usually  good  judgment  in  selecting  hymns. 
Such  ones  as 

"  The  King  in  the  Manger,"  page  3; 
"  Sweet  Bye  and  Bye,"  page  96;  and 
"  Hear  Him  Calling,"  page  130, 

are  very  taking,  but  not  more  so  than  a  large 
number  of  others. 


BY  REV.  J.  H.  WATERBURY. 

Price  as  CtH.,or  $3.00  per  Dozen. 

THIS  convenient  and  beautiful  book  differs 
from  some  others  in  being  partly  a  book 
for  learners  to  sing  Sabbath  School  Music,  of 
which,  however,  there  is  quite  a  collection,  of 
the  best  quality.  Wherever  singing  classes  are 
connected  with  Sabbath  Schools,  this  book  just 
fills  the  right  place. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 


Awarded  to  L.  POSTAWKA  &  CO.,  rambridgeport, 
Mass.  The  United  States  Centennial  Commission  an- 
nounces the  following  as  the  basis  of  an  Award  to  Lodis 
POSTAWKA  &  Co.,  Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  for  PXAIVO 
STOOX..  Report.— For  ingenuity  of  constniction,  and 
firmness  and  immovability  when  in  use. 

A.  T.  GOSHORN,  Director-General. 
[SEALl.  J-  R-  HAWLEY,  President. 

Attest:  J.  L.  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 
"  We  think  the  Stool  one  of  the  best  ever  offered  to  the 
public.  STBINWAY  &  SONS,  New  York." 


.  BlTSOH 


'•» 


successors  to 


X.EE      SB     -^^T-A-XiKlEIt, 

922    CHESTNUT   ST., 
Philadelphia. 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON.       01  IVER  DITSON.      JOHN  C.  HAYNES. 
(Successors  to  Mason  Bros,  and  Firth,  Son  &  Co.) 

MUSIC    PUBLISHERS 

AND  DKALEBS  in 

t  lisic,  MDsic  Ml\ 

AND    MUSICAL    MERCHANDISE, 

No.  711  Broadway,  New  York. 

New  York  Branch  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 

EDW.    SCHU  BERTH     &     CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS  OF  MUSIC, 

No.  23  UNION  SQUARE, 

NEW  YORK. [795 

LYON     &    HEALY, 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS, 

CHICAGO,  ILL., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Sheet  Husic, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise 

Of  Every   Description. 

Our  stock  of  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musi- 
cal Instruments,  etc.,  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  in  the  North  West.  Our  connection 
with  Messrs.  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  enables  us  to  fur- 
nish their  publications  to  Western  Dealers,  at 
net  Boston  Prices. 

j!^="In  addition  to  the  publications  of  Messrs. 
O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  we  keep  on  hand  and  fiarnish 
t.11  Music  and  Music  Books  publislied  in  Ameri- 
ca, together  with  a  choice  stock  of  Foreign 
Music.  [794— 3m 
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Robert  Schumann. 

BY   FANNY   HAYMOND    BITTER.* 

Born  at  Zwickau,  in  Saxony,  on  the  8th  of 
June,  1810,  Robert  Schumann  was  the  young- 
est of  five  children,  not  one  of  whom,  save 
himself,  evinced  artistic  genius.  His  home  at- 
mosphere was  so  far  fortunate,  that  his  father; 
a  well-known  bookseller  and  publisher,  pos- 
sessed considerable  talent  for.  and  a,ppreciation 
of,  poetry  Cto  which  talent  his  translations  of 
Scott  and  Byron  bear  witness) ;  while  his  moth- 
er would  seem  to  have  been  a  sensitive  and 
sympathetic  woman,  but  for  her  opposition  to 
Robert's  choice  of  music  as  a  profession.  Had 
August  Schumann  lived  beyond  his  son's  early 
youth  (he  died  in  1836),  Robert's  slowly  devel- 
oping genius,  darkly  struggling  towards  the 
light  during  his  boyish  studies,  might  have 
been  sooner  understood;  his  mother,  deter- 
mined to  make  a  jurist  of  her  son,  did  not 
comprehend  the  opposing  bent  of  his  faculties. 
But  we  may  often  observe,  that  even  the  most 
affectionate  eyes  are  so  blinded  by  close  resem- 
blances in  small  things  between  members  of 
their  families,  as  to  be  wholly  mistaken  in 
regard  to  great  differences  in  important  quali- 
ities. 

In  reading  Robert  Schumann's  sketch  of 
Sterndale  Bennett,  we  may  infer  something  in 
regard  to  his  own  early  trials  and  reflections, 
where  he  says: — "Those  who,  called  by  irre- 
sistible talent  to  a  decided  artistic  vocation, 
have  found  good  musicians  and  guides  in  their 
fathers,  imbibe  music  with  their  mother's  milk, 
and  learn,  even  in  their  childish  dreams;  with 
the  first  awakening  of  consciousness,  they  feel 
themselves  members  of  that  family  of  artists, 
into  which  others  can  only  purchase  their  en- 
trance through  sacrifice."  After  school  and 
musical  studies,  and  poetic  and  dramatic 
youthful  attempts,  Robert  graduated  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  leaving  school  with  high 
honors,  but  making  a  signal  failure  in  the  re- 
cital of  his  own  poem,  "Tasso's  Death."  He 
seems  from  the  first  to  have  displayed  creative 
power,  united  to  a  lack  of  talent  for  reproduc- 
tion. Then  came  a  delightful  tour  through 
Nuremberg,  Munich,  etc.,  with  his  young 
friend  Rosen;  visits  to  Heine,  Zimmermann, 
and  the  grave  of  Richter.  After  a  year's  resi- 
dence in  Leipzig,  where  he  studied  music  under 
Fried  rich  Wieck,  the  famous  singing  and 
piano-forte  master,  and  where  he  made  many 
distinguished  musical  and  literary  friends, 
Schumann  entered  the  university  of  Heidelberg 
as  a  law  student.  But  not  even  the  lectures  of 
the  learned  Thibaut  (also  well  known  as  a  mu- 
sic-lover, and  author  of  the  famous  work,  "On 
the  Purity  of  Music  ")  could  inspire  him  with 
juridical  enthusiasm.  He  became  quite  popu- 
lar in  society  as  a  pianist,  heard  Ernst  and 
Paganini  for  the  first  time,  and  began  to  sketch 
compositions,  more  formed  and  inventive  than 
his  early  efforts, — among  them  some  numbers 
of  the  "  Papillons,"  and  the  Toccata  in  D  ma- 
jor. The  struggle  between  law  and  apparent 
duty  and  interest,  on  one  side,  and  a  decided 
artistic  vocation  on  the  other,  was  at  last  ended 
in  1830,  when  his  mother  gave  her  reluctant 
but  final  consent  to  his  adoption  of  music — 
which  she  considered  too  unremunerative,  in 
a  pecuniary  sense,  to  be  desirable 'as  a  pro- 
fession. 

*  Being  the  Introduction  to  "  Zfuaic  and  Ifuaiciana." 
Essays  and  Criticisms  by  Robert  Sohomanit.  Translat- 
ed, edited,  and  annotated  by  Fanny  Malonb  Ritter- 
pp.  xxiii,  418, 12  mo.  New  York :  Edward  Schubertli  & 
Co.,  1877. 


Taking  lodgings  in  the  house  of  Friedricli 
Wieck,  at  Leipzig,  Schumann  devoted  himself 
with  such  ardor  to  pianoforte  playing,  that  he 
even  made  mechanical  experiments  with  his 
right  hand,  in  order  to  hasten  his  proficiency ; 
this  operation  lamed  his  hand,  perhaps  deprived 
the  world  of  a  great  pianist,  but  turned  Schu- 
mann more  decidedly  than  ever  to  the  study 
and  practice  of  composition.  His  masters  in 
this  were  Kupsch,  and  aftewards  Heinrich 
Dorn,  to  whom  he  renders  grateful  homage  in 
the  poetical  little  review  at  page  360  of  tliis 
volume.  He  remained  an  inmate  of  Wieck's 
house  for  three  years,  however;  Wieck's  daugh- 
ter Clara,  afterwards  Madame  Schumann,  was 
then  a  precociously  gifted  and  accomplished 
child,  ten  years  younger  than  Robert.  It  was 
during  this  residence  in  Leipzig,  but  at  the  house 
in  Riedel's  Garden,  and  afterwards  in  Burg 
Street,  surrounded  by  friends, — the  Wiecks, 
Ernestine  von  Frickau,  a  pupil  of  Wieck, 
with  whom  Schumann  formed  an  engagement 
that  was  afterwards  dissolved  by  mutual  con- 
sent, Lyser  the  painter,  Ludw^ig  Schunke  the 
pianist,  the  accomplished  Madame  Voigt  (see 
"Reminiscences  of  a  Lady,"  page  85),  Carl 
Banck,  Julius  Knorr,  and  others, — that  Schu- 
mann formed  the  plan  of  establishing  his  paper, 
the  "Neue  Zeitschrift  fiir  Musik,"  of  which  I 
shall  speak  at  length  hereafter.  He  also  com- 
posed assiduously — though,  so  far,  without  any 
great  success  among  publishers^during  this 
period,  when  he  sketched  a  symphony  and  pi- 
anoforte sonatas,  wrote  the  Intermezzi,  opus  4, 
some  of  the  "Album  Leaves,"  and  published 
his  "Impromptus  on  an  air  by  Clara  Wieck." 

The  arrival  of  Mendelssohn  at  Leipzig  in 
1835,  was,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  highly  favor- 
able to  the  development  of  Schumann's  genius. 
The  works  of  the  latter,  perhaps  partly  owing 
to  his  study  of  Mendelssohn's  crystal-clear  de- 
velopment and  firm  control  of  form,  began  to 
gain  in  roundness  and  completion.  And  none 
can  doubt  Schumann's  frank,  noble,  disinter- 
ested admiration  for  Mendelssohn,  when  they 
read  his  fine  avowals  of  it  in  this  volume.  Base 
envy  of  gifts  differing  from  his  own,  had  no 
place  in  Schumann's  mind.  On  the  contrary, 
he  seems  rather  to  over-rate  the  talents  of  oth- 
ers, and  to  esteem  them  far  beyond  his  own. 
Bnt  the  silence  of  Mendelssohn  (in  his  "Let- 
ters," etc.,)  with  regard  to  his  friend  appears 
inconceivable ;  the  most  liberal  construction  we 
can  place  on  this  apparent  want  of  appreciation 
in  Mendelssohn,  is  to  suppose  that  his  artistic 
eye  and  judgment  were  unaware  of  the  extent 
of  Schumann's  genius.  Mendelssohn  has  been 
accused  of  having  had  some  occult  share  in  the 
attacks  of  his  over-zealous  partisans  on  Schu- 
mann. But  this  I  cannot  believe.  The  cast 
of  Mendelssohn's  musical  genius  was  of  an  op- 
posite nature  to  that  of  Schumann :  although 
his  general  intellectual  faculties  were  highly 
refined  and  cultured,  either  he  did  not  fully 
understand  Schumann,  or  else  he  was  not  at- 
tracted by  his  special  musical  qualities.  It  is 
well  known  that  Mendelssohn  frankly  expressed 
his  disapproval  of  the  tendency  of  Chopin's 
compositions,  now  so  universally  admired  for 
their  rarely  exquisite  poetic  character,  and  for 
their  great  originality.  And  yet  Mendelssohn 
was  the  principal  cause  of  the  Bach  revival, 
and  often  held  out  the  generous  hand  of  aid  to 
struggling  brother-artists.  Every  musical  read- 
er is  aware  of  the  opposition  that  existed,  on 
aesthetic  grounds,  between  the  partisans  of 
Mendelssohn  and  Schumann, — of  elegant,  logi- 
cal, charming  ideas  contained  in  clear  forms, 
on  one  hand,  of  over-abounding  thought  and 
emotion,  heavily  fraught  with   "dainty-sweet 


and  lovely  melancholy,"  overflowingthe  boun- 
daries of  old  forms,  and  breaking  into  newer, 
sometimes  darker  paths,  on  the  other  side. 
This  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann  partisanship 
has  had  its  day:  only  to  make  way,  however — ■ 
and  of  course — for  another  and  a  hotter  con- 
test: since  the  continually  progressive  nature 
of  music,  that  mirror  of  man's  soul,  necessi- 
tates these  alternations  of  battle  and  victory,  of 
struggle  and  repose. 

It  would  have  been  strange  indeed,  if  such 
exceptional,  artistic  natures,  as  those  of  Robert 
Schumann  and  Clara  Wieck,  had  not  been  at- 
tracted towards  each  other  during  their  now 
frequent  intercourse ;  in  the  course  of  the  years 
1835  to  1838,  their  affection  became  a  mutual 
and  durable  one. 

Clara  Wieck  had  been  her  father's  pupil  in 
piano-forte  playing,  from  her  tenderest  child- 
hood; yet  the  development  of  her  great  musi- 
cal gifts  had  been  so  carefully  carried  on,  that 
her  lively  feeling  for  music,  her  health,  and 
youthful  exuberance  of  spirits,  had  not  been  in- 
jured or  overstrained.  At  the  age  of  nine  she 
was  able  to  play  concertos  by  Mozart,  and  Hum- 
mel's  A  minor  concerto  with  orchestra  by  heart. 
A  j'ear  later,  she  began  to  compose,  and  im 
provised  without  any  difficulty.  At  this  time 
Paganini  visited  Leipzig,  and  was  so  astonished 
at  the  precocious  genius  of  the  little  girl,  that 
he  sought  her  presence  at  all  his  concerts,  and 
the  two  artists  were  continually  together. 
Clara  Wieck  first  appeared  in  public  at  the  age 
of  eleven,  in  Leipzig,  Weimar,  and  other 
places,  playing  Pixis,  Moscheles,  and  especial- 
ly Chopin,  whose  works  she  aided  much  in 
rendering  popular.  A  year  afterwards  she  vis- 
ited Paris,  to  hear  Chopin,  Liszt,  and  Kalk- 
brenner,  and  was  received  with  such  flattering 
admiration  in  society,  that  her  father  allowed 
her  to  appear  at  a  public  concert,  when  her 
playing,  and  improvising  on  two  themes  se- 
lected by  the  audience,  excited  great  delight 
and  surprise.  She  then  returned  home,  and 
gave  herself  entirely  to  study, — including  com- 
position under  Heinrich  Dorn,  singing  under 
the  famous  Miekseh,  and  even  violin  playing, 
for  several  years.  In  1836  to  1838  she  made 
her  first  artistic  tour  through  Germany,  accom- 
panied by  her  father,  and  regarded  everywhere 
as  a  musico-poetic  ideal,  "the  innocent  child 
who  first  unlocked  the  casket  in  which  Beetho- 
ven had  buried  his  great  heart,"  said  Grill- 
parzer.  She  not  only  played  the  works  of  the 
older  masters  to  perfection,  but  she  established 
her  reputation  as  a  liberal  and  thoroughly  well- 
informed  artiste,  by  playing,  often  for  the  first 
time,  the  then  little  known  works  of  her  con- 
temporaries Liszt,  Chopin,  Henselt,  and  Schu- 
mann. 

Schumann  aspired  to  marriage  with  Clara; 
the  project  was  not  favorably  entertained  by 
Friedrich  Wieck,  who  doubtless  looked  for- 
ward to  a  brilliant  artistic  career  for  his  daugh- 
ter, while  Schumann's  position  was  as  yet  an 
uncertain  one.  Robert,  in  the  hope  of  secur- 
ing competence — beyond  that  which  his  small 
private  fortune  enabled  him  to  offer — for  his 
future  wife,  endeavored,  in  1838,  to  establish 
himself  and  his  paper  in  Vienna.  The  attempt 
was  fruitless,  however;  and  after  a  six  months' 
residence  at  Vienna,  he  returned  to  Leipzig. 
Schumann's  visit  to  Vienna  was  marked  by  his 
discovery  and  publication  of  several  of  Schu- 
bert's manuscripts — among  them  the  C  major 
symphony,  which  Schumann  sent  to  Mendels- 
sohn, by  whom  it  was  brought  out  at  a  Gewand- 
haus  concert  in  1839.  During  this  period,  the 
most  important  works  composed  by  Schumann 
were  his  "Etudes  Symphoniques,"  his  famous 
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"  Carnival,"  the  Fantasia  dedicated  to  Liszt, 
the  "  Scenes  of  Childhoed,"  the  "Novelettes," 
and  "Kreisleriana,"  etc.,  etc.  As  he  said,  in 
a  letter  to  Heinrich  Dorn,  "Much  music  is  the 
result  of  the  contest  I  am  passing  through  for 
Clara's  sake."  It  is  interesting  to  read  Schu- 
mann's modest  reference  to  hisown  "Carnival" 
— a  work  that  has  been  rendered  popular  for 
many  years  past,  by  the  greatest  European  pi- 
anists— in  his  article  on  Liszt,  page  144,  and 
then  to  compare  Liszt's  allusion  to  his  own  per- 
formance of  the  composition,  on  the  occasion 
referred  to  by  Schumann.     Liszt  says : — 

"In  Leipzig  I  saw  Schumann  every  day  (at 
the  beginning  of  1840),  and  for  days  together; 
and  this  acquaintance  rendered  my  understand- 
ing of  his  works  more  complete  and  profound. 
Since  my  first  knowledge  of  his  compositions, 
I  had  played  many  of  them  in  private  circles 
at  Milan  and  Vienna,  without  having  succeed- 
ed in  winning  the  approbation  of  my  hearers. 
These  works  were — fortunately  for  them — too 
far  above  the  then  trivial  level  of  taste,  to  find 
a  home  in  the  superfcial  atmosphere  of  popu- 
lar applause.  The  public  did  not  fancy  them, 
and  few  pianists  understood  them.  Even  in 
Leipzig,  when  I  played  the  'Carnival'  at  my 
second  Gewandhaus  concert,  I  did  not  obtain 
my  customary  applause.  Musicians — even 
those  who  claimed  to  be  connoisseurs  also — 
carried  too  thick  a  mask  over  their  ears,  to  be 
able  to  comprehend  that  charming  'Carnival,' 
harmoniously  framed  as  it  is,  and  ornamented 
with  such  rich  variety  of  artistic  fancy.  I  did 
not  doubt,  however,  but  that  this  work  would 
eventually  win  its  place,  in  general  apprecia- 
tiouj  beside  Beethoven's  thirty-three  variations 
on  a  theme  by  Diabelli  (which  work  it  surpass- 
es, according  to  my  opinion,  in  melody,  rich- 
ness, and  inventiveness.)  The  frequent  failure 
of  my  performance  of  Schumann's  works, 
whether  in  public  or  private  circles,  discour- 
aged me  in  my  attempts  to  place  and  retain  his 
compositions  on  my  hastily-arranged  pro- 
grammes, which  I  seldom  made  up  myself,  but 
too  often  left  to  the  choice  of  others,  partly 
from  want  of  leisure,  partly  from  negligence 
and  satiety  during  my  most  brilliant  period  of 
fame  as  a  pianist.  This  was  an  error  which  I 
recognized  and  sincerely  regretted  afterwards, 
when  I  perceived  that  it  is  less  dangerous  for 
an  artist,  who  truly  deserves  that  name,  to  dis- 
please the  public,  than  to  be  led  by  its  caprices. 
Every  artist  is  exposed  to  the  latter  danger, 
unless  he  firmly  resolves  to  carry  out  his  serious 
convictions  consistently,  and  only  to  perform 
such  works  as  he  considers  best,  whether  people 
like  them  or  not. 

"No  matter  how  much  the  prevailing  taste 
of  the  day  may  have  seemed  to  excuse  my  hes- 
itation in  regard  to  Schumann's  works,  I  unin- 
tentionally set  a  bad  example,  for  which  I  shall 
scarcely  ever  be  able  to  make  amends.  So  con- 
trolling is  the  force  of  custom,  so  binding  is 
the  slavery  to  which  that'  artist  is  condemned 
who  depends  on  the  applause  of  the  multitude 
for  the  preservation  and  increase  of  his  fame 
and  fortune,  that  even  the  best  disposed  and 
most  courageous  artists — among  whom  I  have 
the  presumption  to  count  myself — find  it  diffi- 
cult to  defend  their  better  selves  from  the 
deleterious  infiuence  of  those  whose  aims  are 
selfish,  confused,  and  in  every  way  unworthy." 
The  year  1840  was  perhaps  the  most  import- 
ant in  Schumann's  life;  in  February  of  that 
year  he  was  created  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Jena,  and  in  September  his 
marriage  with  Clara  Wieck  took  place  at  Schon- 
feld,  near  Leipzig.  The  marriage  of  Robert 
and  Clara  was  not  accomplished  without  much 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  young  lady's  fath- 
er; failing  to  obtain  his  consent,  the  lovers 
were  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Royal  Court  of  Appeals  for  their 
union. 

In  this  year  Schumann  wrote,  besides  other 
works,  the  amazing  nnmber  of  138  songs.  In 
this  brief  sketch  of  his  life,  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  enter  into  a  detailed  description,   or  a 


complete  enumeration,  of  the  works  of  Schu- 
mann; but  1  must,  at  least,  recall  to  every  ad- 
mirer of  warm,  rich,  truthful  melody,  and  of 
noble,  impassioned  declamation,  the  names  of 
some  of  those  now  universally  famous  songs, 
such  as  the  set  entitled  "Myrtles,"  the  cyclns 
of  songs  from  Heine,  dedicated  to  Pauline  Vi- 
ardot,  Chamisso's  "  Woman  s  Love  and  Life," 
Heine's  "Poet-love, "  etc.,  etc.  Nearly  all  the 
works  written  at  this  period  of  his  life  were 
composed,  he  says,  "  under  Clara's  inspiration 
solely."  Blest  with  the  continual  companion- 
ship of  a  woman  of  genius,  as  amiable  as  she 
was  gifted,  who  placed  herself,  with  undeviat- 
ing  self-devotion,  like  a  gentle  mediator  be- 
tween the  outward  world  and  Schumann's  in- 
tellectual life,  he  wrote  many  of  his  finest  vocal 
and  instrumental  compositions  during  the  years 
immediately  following  his  marriage — among 
them  the  lovely  cantata,  "Paradise  and  the 
Peri,"  and  the  "Faust"  music.  His  connec- 
tion with  public  life  was  restricted  to  his  posi- 
tion as  teacher  of  pianoforte  playing,  composi- 
tion, and  score  playing,  at  the  Leipzig  Conserv- 
atory of  Music. 

This  uniform  but  happy  existence  was  broken 
in  1844,  by  an  artistic  tour  undertaken  by  Rob- 
ert and  Clara  to  St.  Petersburgh  and  Moscow ; 
in  the  same  year  Schumann  transferred  his 
paper  to  Oswald  Lorenz,  and  removed  to  Dres- 
den with  his  family.  The  "  Neue  Zeitschrift" 
had  fulfilled  its  mission;  it  had  erected  a  bar- 
rier between  frivolous  superficiality  or  mechan- 
ical routine,  and  the  earnest  endeavors  of 
poetico-musical  art.  Schumann  felt  that  his 
critical  weapon  was  no  longer  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity to  musical  progress,  while  he  longed  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  composition . 

This  hope  was  for  a  time  frustrated ;  during 
the  first  year  of  his  residence  at  Dresden,  he 
began  to  suffer  severely  from  the  dreadful  dis- 
order to  which  he  fell  a  victim  twelve  years 
later.  This  disease — an  abnormal  formation  of 
irregular  masses  of  bone  in  the  brain — was 
probable  inherited  (in  an  aggravated  degree, 
and  intensified  in  its  effects,  by  study)  from 
his  mother,  who,  in  the  latter  years  of  her  life, 
suffered  from  unaccountable  headaches  and 
morbid  hypochondria.  Schumann  was  now 
affected  with  pains  in  the  head,  sleeplessness, 
fear  of  death,  auricular  delusions,  etc. ;  but 
after  a  sojourn  at  Pima,  repose,  and  a  course 
of  sea  baths,  hs  was  so  far  restored  to  health 
as  to  be  able  to  give  himself  up  to  musical  cre- 
ativeness  again.  From  this  time  until  1849, 
Schumann  wrote  an  astonishing  number  of  fine 
works  during  the  intervals  of  health  that  oc- 
curred between  his  frequent  attacks  of  illness. 
Among  these  I  must  mention  his  opera  "Geno- 
feva,"  his  second  symphony,  his  cantata  "The 
Rose's  Pilgrimage,"  more  beautiful  songs, 
much  pianoforte  and  concerted  music,  and  his 
exquisite  musical  illustrations  of  Byron's  "Man- 
fred." Into  this  wonderful  descriptive  music 
Schumann  poured  all  the  riches  of  his  intellect, 
all  the  treasures  of  his  profound  feeling.  He 
was  doubtless  attracted  to  "Manfred"  in  a 
threefold  manner:  by  the  force  of  hereditary 
example, — for  his  father,  a  passionate  admirer 
of  Byron's  poetry,  had  translated  "  Childe 
Harold  "  and  "Beppo;"  by  the  beauty  of  the 
fascinating  drama  itself,  which  a  man  of  Schu- 
mann's literary  culture  and  poetic  taste  was  so 
thoroughly  able  to  appreciate-  and  perhaps  by 
a  vague  sense  of  mental  affinity  to  the  hero  of 
the  poem.  Seldom  has  a  poet  met  with  such 
sympathetic  musical  transfiguration  as  in  this 
case;  Schumann's  "Manfred"  is  also  Byron's, 
— veiled,  perhaps,  in  a  still  deeper  depth  of 
melancholy  thought  and  tragic  passion.  Of 
this  work,  Ehlert  has  truly  said,  "Through 
its  fiery  leaves  passes  the  road  that  leads  to  a 
correct  understanding  of  Schumann's  mind." 

Schumann's  residence  at  Dresden  was  diver- 
sified by  occasional  artistic  tours  to  other  cities 
with  his  wife,  by  his  direction  of  the  Lieder- 
tafel  Society,  and  also  of  the  Dresden  Chorus 
Club,  which  he  founded  in  1848. 

In  1850,  he  was  called  to  accept  the  post  of 
City   Music  Director  at  Diisseldorff,  and  the 


family  removed  to  that  city,  where  Robert  and 
Clara  were  received  witii  public  honors  and  a 
reception  banquet.  Schumann's  position  at 
this  time  seems  to  have  been  an  agreeable  one: 
his  works  were  slowly,  but  surely,  winning 
their  way  to  appreciation;  in  this  year  his  op- 
era "  Genofeva"  was  performed  at  Leipzig  un- 
der his  own  direction;  Jenny  Lind  sang  at  his 
Hamburg  concerts;  wherever  he  and  his  wife 
appeared,  they  were  received  with  homage; 
and  his  musically  creative  powers  seemed  to 
have  reached  their  highest  development.  At 
this  period,  his  personal  appearance  has  been 
described  as  that  of  a  man  of  middle  height, 
inclined  to  stoutness,  of  dignified  bearing,  and 
slow  movements.  His  features,  though  irreg- 
ular, produced  an  agreeable  impression ;  his 
forehead  was  broad  and  high ;  his  nose  heavy ; 
his  eyes,  usually  downcast,  brightened  attract- 
ively in  conversation;  his  mouth  was  delicate- 
ly cut;  his  hair  thick  and  brown;  his  cheeks 
were  full  and  ruddy.  His  head  was  squarely 
formed,  of  an  intensely  powerful  character,  and 
the  whole  expression  of  his  face  was  sweet  and 
yet  genial.  The  frequent  calls  of  directorship 
on  Schumann's  time  were  probably  beneficial  to 
his  mental  health,  in  drawing  him  out  of  him- 
self, and  bringing  him  into  more  general  social 
relationships.  But  his  position  as  City  Music 
Director  at  Diisseldorf  ^id  not  last  many  years ; 
Schumann,  like  Beethoven,  lacked  the  arm  of 
iron,  the  feet  of  lead,  that  constitute  a  good 
orchestral  conductor — the  metronome  of  the 
instrumental  army.  Nor  was  Schumann  ever 
considered  a  first-class  teacher,  from  the  espec- 
ial qualities  and  direction  of  his  mind,  inward- 
ly concentrated  as  these  were,  and  opposed  to 
outward  communication ;  he  who  found  some 
difficulty  in  bringing  to  light,  and  fashioning 
to  clear  expression,  the  treasures  of  his  imagi- 
nation, had  yet  greater  difficulty  in  transmit- 
ting his  knowledge  to  others,  and  in  placing 
himself  en  rapport  with  natures  seldom  allied 
to  his  own. 

fConclusion  next  time.] 


A  Monumental  Work  on  J.  S. 
and  Ms  Ancestors. 


Bach 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach.  Von  Philipp  Spitta. 
ErsterBand.  [Leipzig:  Breitkopf  und  Har- 
tel.] 

Within  comparatively  but  a  few  years  the  study 
of  musical  history  and  biography  has,  at  least  in 
Germany,  assumed  an  importance  previously  un- 
known in  the  art.  Tliirty  j-ears  since,  details  of  the 
lives  and  works  of  even  the  greatest  composers  were 
for  the  most  part  very  incomple'e,  and  frequently 
difficult  to  be  met  with :  now,  thanks  to  the  labors 
of  such  eminent  men  as  Jahn,  Chrysander,  Thayer, 
Pohl,  and  the  author  of  the  present  volume,  we 
stand  in  a  very  different  position.  As  a  model  bi- 
ography may  be  cited  Otto  Jahn'n  "  Mozart," — a 
work  familiar  by  name  at  least  to  all  our  readers  ; 
while  the  lives  of  Handel  by  Chrysander,  of  Beetho- 
ven by  Thayer,  and  of  Haydn  by  C.  F.  Pohl,  though 
all  are  at  present  iinfinislied,  promise  when  com- 
pleted to  be  of  equal  value  to  the  musical  student. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Herr  Spitta  has  not  called 
his  book  a  life  of  Bach,  but  has  given  as  his  title 
simply  the  name  of  the  composer.  In  his  preface 
he  explains  why  he  has  done  so.  His  work  is  not  a 
mere  biography  ;  in  order  justly  to  estimate  the  in- 
fluence of  Bach  on  the  development  and  subsequent 
history  of  musical  art,  it  is  necessary  to  know  not 
merely  what  he  did.  but  what  had  been  previously 
done — in  a  word  what  was  the  state  of  the  art  at  the 
time  at  which  he  lived,  what  were  his  models,  and 
how  he  enlarged  and  improved  upon  them.  Feel- 
ing this  necessity,  Herr  Spitta  devotes  considerable 
space  to  analytical  notices  of  the  works  of  Bach's 
predecessors.  He  has  carefully  examined  the  valu- 
able collections  of  manuscripts  in  the  large  musical 
libraries  of  Berlin  and  Leipzig ;  and  by  no  means 
the  least  interesting  part  of  the  present  volume  is 
that  which  treats  of  the  compositions  of  the  numer- 
ous ancestors  of  the  great  John  Sebastian,  and  of 
Telemann,  Hammerschmied,  Pachelbel,  Bux'tehude, 
and  others 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  and  completeness  of  Herr 
Spitta's  work  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  he 
describes  this   instalment  as  the    "  first  half,"  and 
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that  it  contains  no  fewer  than  890  paares  of  lar^e 
octavo.  It  will  be  obvious  therefore  that  it  is  alto, 
ppther  beyond  our  power  to  enter  into  a  detailed 
criticism.  All  that  is  possible  is  to  summarize  the 
contents  of  the  volume,  referring;  readers  for  further 
particulars  to  the  worlj  itself. 

It  is  well  known  that  for  more  than  a  century  be- 
fore the  birth  of  John  Sebastian,  the  Bachs  had  been 
distinguished  as  musicians;  and  in  the  first  book, 
which  occupies  about  one-fifth  of  the  volume,  the 
biographer  gives  all  the  obtainable  information  re- 
specting the  various  branches  of  the  family  and  its 
most  illustrious  members.  Much  of  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  this  section  of  the  work  is  of  value 
chiefly  from  a  historical  or  antiquarian  point  of 
view;  the  most  interesting  portions  are  those  in 
which  the  compositions  of  the  different  members  of 
the  family  are  described.  The  chapter  on  Johann  - 
Christoph  and  Johann  Michael  Bach  gives  a  detailed 
analysis,  with  extracts  in  music-type,  of  their  chief 
works,  which  we  have  read  with  great  pleasure. 
We  see  here,  especially  in  the  motets  of  Christoph, 
whom  Spitta  calls  "  the  most  distinguished  motet- 
composer  of  the  century,"  the  germs,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  style  of  Sebastian  ;  and  the  points  of  resemblance 
and  difference  are  clearly  and  ably  set  forth  by  the 
biographer. 

Coming  now  to  the  life  of  the  great  composer 
himself,  the  present  volume  takes  us  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  his  early  struggles  down  to  his  final 
settlement  at  Leipzig.  We  see  him  first  at  Eisen- 
ach ;  thence  we  follow  him  to  Liineburg,  Weimar, 
Arnstadt,  Miihlhausen  and  Cothen.  Not  merely  are 
the  fullest  biographical  details  given,  but  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  compositions  named  are  noticed  in  de- 
tail. Thus  the  remark  (p.  392)  that  "  Bach's  nine 
years'  residence  in  Weimar  is  the  time  of  his  most  ■ 
brilliant  activity  as  organ-player  and  organ-compo- 
ser" appropri.itely  introduces  a  very  complete  and 
interesting  analysis  of  his  organ  works,  which  or- 
ganists will  read  both  with  pleasure  and  profit. 
Q\iite  new  to  us  are  the  remarks  upon  Bac.i's  meth- 
od of  registering.  On  this,  unfortunately,  but  little 
is  known  ;  our  author,  however,  tells  us  of  one  man- 
uscript— that  of  the  arrangement  of  the  choral  "Ein' 
feste  Burg" — in  which  Bach  has  indicated  the  stops ; 
the  indications  are  unfortunately  not  given  in  Gricp- 
enkerl's  edition  of  the  piece  in  question.  Herr  Spit- 
ta further  points  out  which  of  the  organ  works  are 
written  in  the  style  of  Bach's  predecessors  ;  thus  it 
is  interesting  to  learn  tliat  the  well  known  prelude 
and  fugue  in  D  major  is  after  the  manner  of  Buxte- 
hnde,  while  the  AUahreiie  in  the  same  key  is  in  the 
st3'le  of  Frescobaldi.  Most  of  our  readers  will  be 
aware  that  Bach  arranged  several  of  Vivaldi's  vio- 
lin concertos  for  harpsichord,  and  four  for  the  or- 
gan. Herr  Spitta  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  find 
one  of  Vivaldi's  original  manuscripts  at  Dresden  ; 
and  now  that  the  question  of  the  arrangement  by 
one  composer  of  the  works  of  another  is  being  so 
wainily  discussed,  the  comparison  of  this  original 
with  Bach's  transcription,  which  the  author  gives 
at  considerable  length,  is  of  much  value.  What 
will  the  purists  say  when  they  learn  that  Bach  not 
only  added  harmony  in  many  places  to  passages  for 
the  solo  violin  which  in  the  original  were  nnaccom- 
panied,  but  substituted  semiquaver  runs  for  quavers, 
etc.,  while  the  slow  movement  was  so  changed 
that,  in  our  author's  words,  "it  became  almost  a  new 
piece  ?  " 

No  less  admirable  are  the  notices  of  the  works  for 
harpsichord,  violin,  etc.,  while  the  analyses  of  the 
various  Church  Cantatas,  many  of  which  are  still 
nnpublished,  are  of  the  greatest  interest.  We  must 
forego  the  pleasure  of  making  extracts,  because  all 
is  so  good  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  to  take 
and  what  to  leave.  Herr  Spitta,  though  an  enthu- 
siastic admirer  of  Bach — as  who,  indeed,  will  not  be 
that  knows  him  ? — is  no  blind  partisan  ;  and  his 
criticisms  are  the  more  valuable  inasmuch  as  they 
are  not  only  appreciative  but  discriminating. 

In  our  notice  of  this  truly  monumental  book  we 
have  dwelt  chiefly  upon  its  more  strictly  musical 
aspect.  We  might  speak  at  length  on  the  personal 
character  of  Bach,  the  simple-minded  piety  which 
exerted  so  large  an  influence  on  the  style  of  his  sa- 
cred works ;  or  we  might  enlarge  on  his  pre-emi- 
nence as  a  performer.  To  both  these  points  his  bi- 
ographer does  full  justice ;  but  for  them  we  must 
refer  readers  to  the  book  itself,  and  will  conclude  by 
recommending  it  most  warmly,  and  expressing  our 
best  wishes  for  its  speedy  completion. — Land.  Mus. 
Times. 


For  Dwip;ht's  Journal  of  Music. 

The  Heavenly  Music. 

(A  Fable,  from  the  German  of  Richard  Leander.) 

In  the  days  of  the  Golden  Age,  when  the  angels 
and  the  peasant  children  played  together,  the  gates 
of  heaven  used  to  stand  wide  open,  so  that  its  gold- 
en light  fell  down  upon  the  earth  like  rain.  Men 
looked  from  the  earth  straight  up  into  the  open 
heaven ;  there  they  saw  the  holy  ones  walking 
about  among  the  stars ;  and  men  looked  up  and 
bowed  to  them,  and  they  smiled  down  in  return. 
But  most  beautiful  of  all  was  the  wonderful  music 
which  was  heard  coming  out  of  heaven.  The  good 
God,  himself,  had  written  out  the  notes,  and  thou- 
sands of  angels,  with  violins,  cymbals,  and  trum- 
pets, were  the  musicians.  When  they  began  to 
play,  everything  on  the  earth,  below,  became  quite 
still.  The  wind  ceased  blowing — and  the  water  in 
the  sea  and  in  the  rivers  stopped  flowing,  and  the 
people  looked  at  each  other  and,  silently,  took  one 
another  by  the  hand.  They  felt  such  happiness 
while  listening,  that  it  cannot  even  be  described  to 
our  poor  hearts  to-day. 

So  it  was  at  that  time.  But  this  did  not  last  long ; 
for,  one  day,  God  commanded  the  gates  of  htaven 
to  be  shut, — and  said  to  the  angels  ;  "  Let  there  be 
no  more  music ;  for  I  am  sad  ! "  Then  were  the  an- 
gels also  sorrowful  and  seated  themselves,  with 
their  music-books,  each  on  a  cloud,  and  with  their 
little  golden  scissors  cut  up  the  leaves  of  music  in- 
to many  separate  pieces  ;  these  they  let  float  down 
upon  the  earth.  Here  they  were  taken  up  by  the 
wind  and  wafted  like  snow-flakes  over  mountain  and 
valley  an!*  scattered  through  all  the  world.  And 
the  children  of  men  caught  each  one  a  piece,  some 
a  large  one — and  others  a  small  one  ;  this,  they  put 
carefully  away,  and  treasured  it  greatly,  for  it  was 
indeed  a  part  of  the  heavenly  music  which  had 
sounded  so  beautifully.  But,  after  a  while,  they  all 
began  to  quarrel  and  dispute  together,  because  each 
one  believed  the  piece  which  he  had  found,  to  be 
the  best  of  all ;  and,  at  last,  each  one  declared,  that 
what  he  had,  was  the  real  heavenly  Music — and 
those  portions  which  the  others  possessed,  were  all 
unreal  and  false.  Whoever  wished  to  appear  par- 
ticularly wise — and  there  were  many — put  notes  of 
his  own  before  and  after  the  heavenly  ones,  and 
imagined  he  had  done  something  really  quite  won- 
derful. 

One  whistled  A — and  another  sang  B;  one  played 
in  Major  and  another  in  Minor.  No  one,  however, 
could  understand  his  neighbor.  In  short,  it  was  all 
a  noise,  like  that  at  the  Tower  of  Babel. — And  so 
it  is  even  now  ! 

When,  however,  the  last  day  shall  come  and  the 
stars  fall  down  to  the  earth,  and  the  sun  into  the 
sea,  and  men  crowd  about  the  doors  of  heaven  like 
children  round  a  Christmas  tree,  then,  will  the  good 
God  command  his  angeLs  to  gather  again  all  the 
pieces  of  his  heavenly  music-book — the  large  and 
the  small — and  even  the  tiniest  of  all,  on  which  but 
a  single  note  is  written. 

The  angels  will  fasten  them  all  together  again — 
the  gates  will  fly  open — and  the  heavenly  music 
peal  forth  anew,  quite  as  heartfelt  as  before.  Then 
will  the  children  of  men  stand  and  listen,  wonder- 
ing and  ashamed,  while  one  says  to  the  other : 
"  You  had  this  I  and  I  had  that !  But  now  that  it 
is  all  put  together  again  and  in  the  right  place,  it 
sounds  quite  different  and  0,  how  grand  and 
glorious  I " — Yes,  Yes  !  So  it  will  be.  You  may 
be  sure  of  it. 

!-<•»-< 

The  Art  of  Conducting. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  a  paper  read  at  the 
Christmas  Convention  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  College, 
by  Mr.  G.  C.  T.  Parsons,  of  Birmingham  :— 


A  Cnnditctor  is  a  rfrexni/;/.  Both  custom  and  the 
size  of  our  modern  choirs,  render  him  such.  In  the 
days  of  glees  and  madrigals,  a  conductor  was  hard- 
ly recognized:  for  beyond  the  "leader" — himself 
one  of  the  company,  who  effected  the  "lead  off" 
and  then  took  his  own  part — the  singers  had  but 
little  guidance,  save  their  own  knowledge  and  in- 
stincts. Very  pleasant  must  have  been  the  feeling 
that  they  were  subject  to  the  stick  of  no  arbitrary 
taskmaster,  but  were  free  to  trip  over  lightsome 
passages,  or  linger  and  dwell  on  sweet  swelling 
sounds  at  will ;  or  in  their  turn,  to  retire  into  the 
quiet  shade,  as  other  "  parts  "  danced  out  into  the 
sunlight.  Compared  with  the  old  glees,  our  mod- 
ern chorus  is  often  dolefully  mechanical.  But  with 
a  large  choir  there  must  be  some  centre  of  absolute 
authority — one  whose  "  reading  "  of  the  music  shall 
be  law — since  out  of  a  hundred  singers  there  will 
probably  be  as  many  different  ideas  of  the  beautiful, 
and  indeed  even  if  they  were  agreed,  few  would  be 
able  to  hear  or  appreciate  tha  music  of  any  "  part " 
save  their  own.  Therefore,  in  a  chorus  of  any 
dimensions,  a  conductor  must  be  reckoned  ft  neces- 
sity. 

Ife  is,  however,  necessary  for  icse,  not  for  ornament. 
Few  conductors  are  as  useful  as  they  might  be  ;  and 
still  fewer  are  as  ornamental  as  they  think  they  are. 
Some,  through  a  nervous  selfdepreciation,  lose 
much  of  usual  confidence  ;  while  others,  through  an 
excess  of  conceit,  deliberatelj'  sacrifice  useful  deci- 
sion to  graceful  ornamentation.  It  would  be  a  great 
benefit  if — by  being  hidden  from  the  audience,  and 
vLMble  only  to  his  choir — the  nervous  conductor 
could  concentrate  on  the  work  in  hand  the  thoughts 
that  will  be  bu.sy  with  apprehensions  as  to  his  ap- 
pearance and  deportment;  and  if  in  like  manner 
the  conceited  conductor  could  be  deprived  of  this 
opportunity  of  gratifying  his  conceit,  to  the  audi- 
ence the  advantage  would  be  equally  great.  Cus- 
tom has  rendered  bearable  the  sight  of  a  man  with 
his  back  turned  upon  his  patrons — bearable,  because 
looked  upon  as  a  necessity — but  the  dumb  gymnas- 
tics which  he  must  exhibit,  and  the  meaninsless  an- 
tics which  he  sometimes  does  exhibit,  must  in  a  less 
or  greater  degree  prove  distracting  to  any  audience. 
Wagner  has,  on  the  same  principle,  hidden  away 
not  only  the  conductor  but  also  band,  recognizing 
therebj',  that  the  display  of  any  adjunct  which  does 
not  by  its  display,  strengthen  the  effect  of  the  mu- 
sic, acts  but  as  a  weakening  and  disturbing  element. 

The  conductor  mnst  begin  to  be  usefnl  before  the 
performance.  Although  not  necessaritj' the  teacher 
of  the  choir,  and  therefore  not  wholly  responsible 
for  the  correct  rendering  of  the  music,  he  is  a  vent- 
uresome man  who  will  conduct  a  public  perform- 
ance without  having  had  at  least  one  preliminary 
rehearsal ;  for  the  success  of  the  singing  depends  in 
great  part  on  a  complete  understanding  between 
choir  and  conductor,  and  on  a  hearty  recogaition  of 
their  mutual  obligations.  The  first  aim  otthe  con- 
ductor should  therefore  be,  to  gain  the  goodwill  and 
confidence  of  his  singers ;  since,  lacking  either  of 
these,  his  instructions  are  certain  to  be  more  or  less 
disregarded.  Happily,  if  a  man  be  but  kindly  and 
courteous,  believing  that  his  singers  wish  to  do  well 
and  helping  them  accordingly,  he  may  safely  count 
on  their  goodwill.  And  if  he  be  but  master  of  his 
work,  he  may  be  equally  sure  of  respect.  A  can- 
tankerous or  inefficient  leader  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  h.ave  contented  or  respectful  followers.  In 
order  to  become  a  master  of  his  work,  the  conduc- 
tor should  be  able  to  "  beat"  plain  time  correctly 
and  distinctly,  to  appreciate  the  desires  of  the  com- 
poser, and  to  impart  those  desires  to  his  singers. 
The  first  point  (that  of  beating  time)  although  ap- 
parently the  simplest,  is  the  mo.st  neglected  by  con- 
ductors generally.  Outside  regimental  bands,  how 
seldom  a  definite  be.it  is  seen  !  The  military  band- 
master keeps  his  head  clear,  his  eye  sharp,  and  his 
hand  steady.  His  strokes  are  short,  decided,  and 
plain.  His  men  know  to  a  quarter  beat  where  he 
is,  where  they  ought  to  be,  and  where  the  style  of 
beating  very  greatly  helps  them  to  be.  The  or- 
chestral or  choral  conductor  often  waves,  flourishes, 
switches,  or  drags  his  baton  along.  He  has  not 
undergone  the  drill  which  the  bandmaster  has  had 
to  undergo,  and  has  not  therefore  acquired  such  a 
control  over  hand,  wrist,  and  arm.  Yet  neat  beat- 
ing is  one  of  the  greatest  helps  to  neat  singing ; 
and  unless  a  man  will  submit  to  careful  self-drill  in 
this  mechanical  action — unless  he  will  exercise  him- 
self in  keeping  the  beats  of  a  mathematically  exact 
and  regular  time — in  beating  from  the  wrist — from 
the  elbow — from  the  shoulder;  in  long  beats — in 
short  beats :  in  slow  time — in  quick  time — in  mod- 
erate time :  unless  be  obtain  by  this  practice  a 
thorough  control  over  the  baton,  he  misses  one  of 
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the  best  means  of  beinsj  helpful  to  his  singers, 
and  one  of  the  essentials  of  a  really  good  con- 
ductor. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  desires  of  the  compo- 
ser, a  oarefal  study  of  the  score  is  necessary.  Here 
a  tnowledge  of  Harmony,  of  Musical  Form,  and  of 
Composition  proves  very  helpful,  and  odds  much  ♦!> 
the  pleasure  of  the  worV.  But  the  chief  thing  to 
notice  is  that  this  should  always  be  a  preparatory 
■work,  undertaken  and  completed  before  meeting 
the  choir.  The  busy  conductor  is  tempted  to  leave 
the  discovery  of  "  effects"  until  the  actual  rehear- 
sal shall  reveal  them.  But  choirs  do  not  as  a  rule 
create  the  most  valuable  effects  by  intuition  ;  and 
it  is  the  conductor's  business  to  teach  and  obtain 
them  ;  yet  if  he  by  previous  study  have  not  himself 
discovered  them,  how  can  he  teach  his  singers  to 
do  CO?  A  miserable  feeling  of  incompetency  must 
pervade  all  his  teaching;  and  the  knowledge  that 
he  is  not  "  master  of  the  situation"  will  seriously 
effect  his  power  of  controlling  and  guiding  the 
choir. 

Having  realized  the  effects  intended  by  the  com- 
poser, he  is  prepared  to  begin  the  rehearsal ;  and 
has  first  to  gauge  the  capacity  of  the  singers.  He 
will  very  soon  discover  how  much  they  are  capable 
of  receiving  and  reproducing;  and  should  it  prove 
that  he  has  planned  too  many  niceties  of  effect,  he 
will  do  wisely  to  discard  all  the  more  subtle  and 
difficult  ones,  and  in  the  time  thus  saved  get  a  few 
good  telling  points  well  done.  This  will  be  more 
satisfactory  to  everybody  than  having  the  whole 
number  scrambled  at.  It  is  some  comfort  at  such 
times  to  remember  that  our  audiences  are  not  usu- 
ally so  musical  as  they  appear  to  be.  and  are  quite 
satisfied  with  one  or  two  broad  and  unmistakable 
effects. 

He  has  now  to  impart  to  his  singers  the  ideas 
which  he  has  formed  of  the  composer's  desires. 
This  will  call  for  ready  wit  on  his  part,  and  a  quick 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  choir.  The  wit  he  may 
obtain  by  practice  and  perseverance  combined  with 
thoughtful  observation.  The  attention  is  a  conse- 
quence of  the  wit.  A  disorderly  choir  argues  a 
poor  choir  master — one  not  up  to  his  work.  Some 
effects  can  be  shown  by  "  expression  marks."  The 
use  by  the  choir  of  lead  pencils  will — subject  to  re- 
minders by  the  conductor — secure  these.  But  oth 
er  forms  of  expression  need  realizing  before  they 
can  be  produced.  Thus,  in  rehearsing  *'  St.  Peter" 
for  one  of  the  Birmingham  Festivals,  Sir  Julius 
Benedict  found  that  some  part  of  the  chorus  work 
was  being  sung  in  too  rougli  and  work-a-day  a  stj'le. 
Bnt  on  his  reminding  the  choir  that  '"  the  people  on 
the  shores  of  Galilee  were  a  quiet  sort  of  people  "  he 
obtained  the  peaceful,  quiet  effect  he  wanted.  A 
conductor  need  not  talk  much,  A  word,  a  short 
simile,  or  a  proverb,  will  often  guide  the  thoughts 
of  the  singers  much  better  than  a  long  description  ; 
and  if  he  can  use  this  method  of  getting  the  expres- 
sion, the  singing  will  be  more  real  and  spontaneous, 
and  less  mechanical. 

The  use  of  a  code  of  signals,  if  well  understood  by 
both  choir  and  conductor,  will  prove  helpful  as  re- 
minders of  style  and  expression.  Such  as,  an  open- 
ing or  closing  of  tlie  hand,  for  crescevdo  and  diminn- 
endo  ;  a  pointing  upwards,  to  correct  flatness  ;  and 
downwards  to  correct  sharp  singing  :  a  fillip  of  the 
finger,  for  a  light,  lifting  st3-le :  and  so  on.  The  im- 
portant poifit  is  a  perfect  agreement  between  choir 
and  conductor  as  to  their  meaning.  Therefore  the 
fewer  the  signals  are  and  the  more  suggestive  in 
themselves,  the  more  useful  are  they  likely  to  prove. 
The  right  hand  also  may  give  general  directions  as 
to  style  and  expression  by  the  length  and  weight  of 
its  beats — care  being  taken  however  that  the  dis- 
tinctness of  the  time-strokes  be  not  blurred  by  un- 
due length  or  shortness.  Indeed  on  the  strength  or 
languor  of  the  action,  a  great  deal  of  the  brightness 
or  dulness  of  the  singing  depends.  Lazy  beating 
will  never  procure  vigorous  response :  but  an  ani- 
mated and  energetic  style  will  often  enliven  and 
stir  up  sleepy  singers.  Forle,  piano,  staccato,  lei/alo, 
energetic  or  quiet  styles  of  singing  may  each  be 
suggested  by  a  different  style  of  beat,  and  if  careful- 
ly done,  without  disturbing  the  symmetry  of  the 
measure.  Some  conductors  entirely  disregard  this 
ready  help,  and  others — by  far  the  larger  number 
— overuse,  or  carelessly  use  it :  their  choirs  in  each 
ease  suffering  thereby.  Thus  in  one  of  the  large 
choral  societies  of  the  Midlands,  the  singers  have 
sometimes  been  actually  thrown  out  by  the  erratic 
style  of  their  conductor's  beating,  but  have  probably 
had  the  blame  saddled  upon  themselves  in  the  next 
newspaper  criticism,  their  conductor  having  (so  the 
report  would  probably  finish)  "  conducted  through- 
out ^ith  commendable  skill  and  energy."     Compos- 


ers ha\e  not  unfreqnently  seriously  endangered  the 
first  productions  of  their  works,  by  undertaking  to 
conduct  them,  without  having  the  previous  experi- 
ence to  enable  them  to  do  so  helpfully.  A  conduc- 
tor who  does  not  help,  hinders 

Having  thus  settled  musical  preliminaries  (other 
arrangements  belonir  properly  to  a  management 
committee  ;  and  if  left  to  the  cf>ndnctor,  only  serve 
to  fluster  and  embarrass  him),  he  has  now  to 
think — 

How  he  can  he  most  7tseful  during  ilie  perfftrmance. 
Since,  under  the  present  system,  the  conductor  is 
visible  to  the  audience,  he  becomes  in  his  own  per- 
son a  representative  of  the  choir  or  society  by  which 
he  is  engaged.  There  being  no  chairman,  he  be- 
comes the  centre,  on  which  both  choir  and  audience 
depend ;  for  their  sakes,  therefore,  he  should  be,  in 
dress  and  action,  quiet  and  gentlemanly.  The  man 
who  swells  with  conscious  importance,  and  accom- 
panies the  introductory  bow  with  an  oily  smile  of 
self-satisfaction,  not  only  fails  to  win  the  favor  of 
the  audience,  bnt  distinctly  prejudices  them  against 
himself  and  the  choir.  A  quiet,  business-like  man- 
ner will  always  command  respect.  In  tnrning  to 
wards  his  singers,  the  conductor  may  well  answer 
their  greetings  with  a  pleasant  smile — for  they  meet 
as  old  friends,  and  some  being  fidgetty  and  nervous, 
perhaps  think  their  conductor  is  also  ;  his  pleasant 
glance  will  re  assure  them.  A  quiet  look  round  the 
orchestra  will  encourage  him — for  he  will  see  the 
eager,  expectant  look  of  some  faces,  and  the  easy 
selfpos.session  of  olhi'rs.  He  will  also  get  accus- 
tomed to  the  positions  of  the  different  parts,  and  to 
his  own  position  in  front.  The  survey  completed, 
let  him  make  up  his  mind — especially  if  he  feel  ner- 
vous— to  move  deliberately  and  slowly,  and  to  care- 
fully avoid  hurry,  in  any  shape  or  form.  This  self- 
government  will,  in  itself,  go  far  towards  removing 
his  nervousness,  and  preserving  the  choir  from 
flurry,  or  undue  excitement.  Let  him  take  time  in 
signalling  the  "  stand  up."  in  giving  "the  key,"  in 
taking  the  "  tuning  chord,"  nor  admit  of  a  start,  un- 
til all  are  waiting  and  watching.  Once  started,  he 
must  be — not  merely  a  live  metronome — but  a  gov- 
erning and  stimulating  power  to  the  singers.  He 
can  be  this  without  being  frantic.  The  audience 
need  know  but  little  of  it ;  for  varying  expression 
of  face,  with  the  modifications  of  the  time-stroke  and 
the  signals  before  referred  to,  will  do  nearly  all  that 
is  needed  quietly  and  unostentatiously.  Nor  should 
these  signals  be  overdone.  A  conductor  who  is 
always  signalling,  signals  to  no  purpose  ; — "  Famil- 
iarity breeds  contempt."  Sometimes,  however,  the 
choir  is  not  up  to  its  work.  Then,  the  unfortunate 
conductor  has  not  only  to  encourage  and  sustain 
them,  but  also  to  conceal  their  defects  from  the  au- 
dience, as  far  as  possible.  Helps  are  here  admissi- 
ble, which  the  extremity  of  the  case  alone  justifies 
— such  as  beating  rhythmically  to  separate  parts, 
or  even  singing  out  any  "lead"  which  may  have 
been  missed  by  the  singers.  At  a  recent  choral 
performance,  the  contraltos  had  in  the  middle  of  a 
piece  an  awkward  "  lead  off'  on  a  change  of  key  ; 
they  failed  at  the  moment  to  catch  the  right  note, 
and  led  off  in  the  original  key.  Having  sung  three 
or  lour  measures  without  correction,  the  basses,  as 
a  consequence,  missed  their  entry  also;  and  a  gen- 
eral scramble  ensued.  All  of  which  might  have 
been  avoided,  had  the  conductor  promptly  given  the 
contraltos  their  correct  note,  when  they  first  failed. 
Young  choirs,  especially,  are  constantly  subject  to 
slips  of  this  sort — through  nervousness,  or  other 
causes;  and  many  disasters  might  be  prevented  by 
a  judicious  andible  correction  from  the  conductor. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  protect  the  reputation  of 
the  choir  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases;  and,  there- 
fore, not  to  correct  the  tenors  in  a  bass  voice,  or  the 
sopranos  in  a  tenor  voice;  the  correction  should  al- 
ways be  made  in  the  same  octave  and  register  of 
voice  in  which  the  failing  part  should  have  sung. 
At  such  times,  more  than  any,  presence  of  mind  is 
of  the  utmost  value.  There  are  conductors — mem- 
bers of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  College — who  seem  perfect- 
ly to  revel  and  delight  in  getting  choirs  ont  of  diffi- 
culties into  which  they  have  plunged  themselves ; 
they  do  pull  them  through,  somehow — but  how, 
seems  a  mystery  to  singers,  and  every  one,  save  to 
the  conductor,  and  he  seems  amused.  Such  men 
are  to  be  envied,  for  their  own  easy  confidence,  and 
the  power  they  have  of  making  their  singers  confi- 
dent. At  the  same  time,  any  unnecessary  interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  conductor,  and  especially 
such  as  would  tend  to  bring  himself  prominently 
forward,  should  be  carefully  avoided — choir  and  au- 
dience alike  resent  it.  Some  time  ago,  at  a  Tonic 
Sol-fa  performance,  a  humorous  part-song  was  giv- 
en, the  choir  singing  right  well,  and  heartily;   but 


such  were  the  grimaces  and  contortions  of  the  con- 
ductor that  the  audience  noticed  him  rather  than 
his  singers ;  and,  indeed,  the  presiding  alderman 
said  at  the  close  of  the  piece  that  he  had  found  most 
fun  in  watching  the  conductor.  At  one  of  the  pro- 
vincial performances  by  the  band  of  the  Coldstream 
Guards,  a  march  written  for  the  occasion  was  intro- 
duced, and  of  cour.se  the  composer  was  asked  to 
conduct ;  this  composer  was  a  little  man — and  a 
"fussy"  little  man — and,  being  naf.urally  anxious 
for  the  success  of  his  march,  and  not  accustomed  to 
such  inexperienced  (?)  players,  he  felt  it  d&sirable  to 
look  after  and  coach  up  each  set  of  instruments  sep- 
arately :  and  so,  having  put  the  conductor's  desk  on 
one  side,  and  thus  cleared  the  ground,  he  com- 
menced— and  continued  through  the  performance — 
a  series  of  solo  marches  and  countermarches,  now 
beating  at  this  side  of  the  orchestra  now  at  that 
side,  and  anon — as  the  magnificence  of  his  concep- 
tions dawned  upon  him — backing,  with  head  aloft, 
dangerously  near  to  the  front  edge.  Doubtless  the 
"  Coldstreams "  played  his  music  well,  notwith- 
standing their  amusement ;  but  report  says  of  the 
audience,  that  they  were  throughout  so  concerned 
for  the  little  man  himself,  that  his  music  passed  al- 
most unnoticed.  Both  ccmductors  meant  well ; 
but  each,  more  or  less,  defeated  his  own  inten- 
tions. 

There  is  another  thing  of  which  a  conductor 
should  not  lose  sight  during  the  performance,  and 
that  is,  that  choirs  will  only  sing  brightly  and  well 
as  long  as  they  feel  bright  and  cheerful.  Hence,  he 
will  not  only  correct  their  faults  as  pleasantly  as 
possible — but  will  notice,  and  let  them  see  that  he 
notices,  their  excellencies.  "  Prevention  is  better 
than  cure,"  and  a  timely  smile  may  prevent  bad 
singing,  which  a  frown  will  not  be  able  to  cure.  If 
one  piece  or  chorus  has  been  well  sung,  a  bright 
look  or  approving  nod  will  help  on  the  next. 

Having  been  helpful,  as  far  as  possible,  during  the 
performance,  the  conductor's  work  has  yet  to  be 
completed  ;   for — 

He  mai)  still  be  useful  after  the  concert.  The  pieces 
have  all  been  sung  with  more  or  less  success  ;  the 
audience  has  passed  its  verdict,  and,  as  far  as  the 
public  is  concerned,  the  concert  is  over  and  done 
with  ;  but,  by  both  singers  and  conductor  there  are 
lessons  to  be  learnt,  and  morals  to  be  drawn  ;  and 
the  whole  affair  will  be  incomplete  to  them,  unless 
there  can  be  an  opportunity  afforded  for  mutual 
congratulations  and  fault-findings.  Meantime,  the 
conductor  should  try  to  discover  the  reason  of  any 
defects  which  may  have  been  manifested  during  the 
performance,  and  how  best  to  obviate  them  in  fut- 
ure. Some  may  be  due  to  a  bad  arrangement  of 
the  programme — this  lies  at  his  own  door.  Oth- 
ers are  owing  to  faults  in  the  general  arrangements 
— this  belongs  specially  to  the  management  com- 
mittee. Then  there  are  the  failures  or  besetments 
of  the  singers  themselves  ;  insubordination  and  vio- 
lence, or  sloth  and  sleepiness.  He  may  find  some 
difliculty  in  telling  the  sopranos  that  they  screamed, 
or  the  tenors  that  they  shouted,  without  mortally 
offending  them  ;  and  the  fact  that  the  basses  almost 
ruined  the  effect  of  one  piece  by  their  self-satisfied 
roaring,  will  require  to  be  broken  to  them  very 
gently — for  basses  are  subject  to  most  tender  sus- 
ceptibilities in  vocal,  as  in  other  matters.  Yet  it  is 
necessary,  for  the  sake  of  the  singers  themselves, 
and  in  view  of  future  performances,  that  these 
things  should  be  understood  and  realized  by  them  ; 
and  the  art  of  the  conductor  will  be  shown  in  the 
honest,  but  pleasant  and  encouraging  way  in  which 
the  criticism  is  made.  This  done,  and  the  points  of 
excellence  in  the  singing  having  been  freely  com- 
mended by  the  conductor, — it  only  remains  for  the 
ladies  to  ventilate  their  toilet  and  cloak-room  griev- 
ances ;  for  the  gentlemen  to  pull  to  pieces  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  management  committee  ;  for  the 
management  committee  to  upbraid  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  for  not  selling  more  tickets  ;  for  a  gener- 
al exchange  of  chaff,  and  congratulations ;  for  the 
singing  of  the  best  concert  pieces ;  for  pretty  speech- 
es, and  votes  of  thanks  all  round.  And  the  work  of 
the  conductor  may  be  said  to  have  closed ;  for  he 
has  been  useful  before,  dnriug,  and  after  the  perform- 
ances.—  7onic  Sol-Fa  Reporter. 


Hiller's  "  Song  of  Victory." 

(From  "  Notes  "  to  the  Festival  Programme  Book.) 

Ferdinand  Hiller,  pianist,  conductor,  and  composer, 
one  of  tlie  most  f^ifted  .and  accomplislied  musical  char- 
.meters  and  masters  of  our  day,  was  born  at  Frankfort- 
on-tlie-Main,  on  the  24tli  of  October,  1811,  and  is  con.se- 
qiiently  in  his  G6th  year.    Wliile  still  a  child,  he  exhibited 
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a  remarkable  talent  for  music,  and  Lis  parents,  wealthy 
and  cultivated  Israelites,  gave  him  every  facility  for  Its 
development.  At  the  age  of  seven  ha  began  the  study 
of  the  piano-forte  under  a  sound  and  able  teacher,  Hof- 
mann,  who  made  it  a  chief  aim  to  form  his  taste  upon 
good  models,— the  sonatas,  etc.,  of  Mozart  and  Beetho- 
ven. After  a  couple  of  years  he  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Aloys  Schrcitt,  who  made  him  also  practise  Sebastian 
Bach.  In  his  tenth  year  he  made  his  first  public  appear- 
ance in  his  native  town,  and  played  one  of  Mozart's  Con- 
certos. He  studied  harmony  and  counterpoint  with 
Vollweiler.  His  first  attempts  at  composition  date  back 
to  his  tenth  year;  in  his  twelfth  and  thirteenth  he  com- 
posed a  great  deal  and  in  many  kinds. 

In  his  fourteenth  year  he  went  to  Weimar  to  study  with 
Hummel,  and  while  there  was  kindly  and  encouragingly 
noticed  by  the  poet  Goethe,  for  whom  he  felt  the  great- 
est childlike  reverence.  In  the  two  short  years  at  Wei- 
mar he  mastered  all  the  piano  works  of  Hummel,  and 
wrote  himself  an  enormous  quantity  of  sonatas,  songs, 
string  quartets,  etc.  He  also  began  to  compose  for  or- 
chestra. An  overture  of  his,  with  entr'actes,  to  Schiller's 
"  Maria  Stuart,"  was  performed  in  the  theatre.  In  1827, 
he  passed  some  weeks  in  Vienna,  where  he  saw  and 
spoke  with  Beethoven,  then  lying  on  his  death-bed,  and 
where  he  published  his  Op.  1,  a  quartet  for  piano  and 
strings.  The  subsequent  fertility  of  the  young  compos- 
er is  shown  by  the  fact  that  his  "  Song  of  Victory,"  to 
be  given  in  the  present  Festival,  bears  the  opus  number 
151.  On  the  completion  of  his  musical  apprenticeship, 
Hiller  spent  seven  years  in  Paris  (1829  to  1836),  where  he 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  classical  music,  especially  to 
the  study  of  Bach  and  Beethoven,  and  gave  numerous 
concerts.  There  his  house  became  a  social  centre  of  ar- 
tists like  Cherubini,  Rossini,  Chopin  (of  whom  he  was 
one  of  the  first  friends  and  appreciators  during  his  exile 
there),  Liszt,  Berlioz,  and  others ;  with  Mendelssohn  he 
hart  been  always  intimate. 

In  the  winter  of  1836-37,  returning  to  his  native  town, 
he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Frankfort  Cecilien  Ver- 
ein.  His  next  move  was  to  Milan,  where  his  successful 
opera  of  "  Romilde ''  was  produced.  The  winter  of  1839- 
40  found  him  at  Leipsic,  where  he  produced  his  oratorio 
"The  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,"  which  deservedly 
ranks  as  one  of  his  best  and  most  successful  works.  Re- 
turning to  Italy,  he  married  there  in  the  summer  of  1841, 
since  which  time  he  has  lived  in  turn  at  Dresden,  Frank- 
fort and  Leipsic,  in  which  latter  town  he  directed  the 
famous  Gewandhaus  Concerts,  in  the  winter  of  1843-44. 
Dr.  Hiller  afterwards  spent  four  years  in  Dresden,  where 
he  brought  out  his  two  operas,  "Der  Traum  in  der 
Christnacht "  (The  Dream  in  the  Night  of  the  Nativity), 
in  1S44,  and  "  Coiadin  der  letzte  Hohenstaufen  "  (Corad- 
In,  the  last  Rose  of  the  Hohenstaufen),  in  1847.  In  the 
same  year  he  accepted  the  oflice  of  music  director  at 
DUsseldorf,  where  he  remained  three  years,  removing 
thence,  in  1860,  to  Cologne,  where  he  was  invited  to  un- 
dertake the  office  of  Capellraeister.  Here  the  already 
existing  Concert  Institute  flourished  greatly  under  his 
vigorous  management,  where,  also,  he  founded  the  Rhen- 
ish Music  School.  In  the  year  of  1851-52  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  directed  the  Italian  Opera.  He  passed 
the  following  spring  in  London,  and  returned  in  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year  to  Cologne,  where  he  has  since  con- 
stantly resided,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  jour- 
neys, of  which  the  last  was  to  Russia. 

Of  his  numerous  compositions,  the  most  notable,  be- 
sides those  incidentally  mentioned  above,  are  his  various 
collections  of  songs,— especially  the  "  drei  Biicher  neue 
Gesange,"— some  piano-forte  sonatas,  two  concertos  for 
the  same  instrument,  several  excellent  studies  for  the 
violin  and  piano,  impromptus,  rhythmical  studies,  an 
operetta  without  words,  A  quatre  mains  ;  and,  of  vocal 
pieces  for  solo,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  the  "  Gesang  der 
Geisler  uber  dem  Wasser  "  (Song  of  the  Spirits  above 
the  Water),  and  "  O  weint  um  sie  "  (Oh,  weep  for  Iter), 
after  Byron;  "The  Night  of  the  Nativity,"  "Heloise,"' 
the  "  Loreley,"  "  Night,"  "  The  Morning  of  Palm  Sun- 
day," the  "  93rd  Psalm,"  and  "  Whitsuntide,"  may  be 
cited  as  the  most  important.  His  great  choral  works 
are  "The  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,'"  already  mentioned, 
and  the  oratorios  "  Ver  Sacrum"  and  "  Saul:"  the  op- 
era "  Die  Katakomben  "  (The  Catacombs),  and  his  Ori- 
ental dramatic  cantata,  "  Nala  and  Damayanti"  (op. 
150).  Among  his  instrumental  compositions  his  Sympho- 
ny in  E  flat  is  particularly  admired. 

Hiller  is  a  man  of  rare  intellectual  culture  and  resour- 
ces, and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  in  the  field  of  mu- 
sical literature  and  criticism.  He  is  a  charming  writer, 
and  lends  all  his  influence  to  the  side  of  what  is  pure 
and  high  and  earnest  in  his  art.  All  he  writes  is  at  once 
genial,  entertaining,  and  instructive.  His  criticisms, 
which  frequently  appear  in  the  "  Cologne  Journal,"  are 
always  valuable;  his  reminiscences  of  "  Chitchat  with 
Rossini"  are  delightful.  Many  of  his  occasional  essays 
and  critiques  have  been  published  in  volumes,  under  the 
titles,  "  Aus  dem  Tonleben  unserer  Zeit  "  (Out  of  the 
Tone-Life  of  our  Times),  aud  "  Musical  and  Personal," 


His  last  book,  full  of  interest,  published  a  few  months 
ago,  bears  the  title  of  "  Briefe  an  eine  Ungenannte " 
(Letters  to  a  Nameless  Lady.) 

The  "  Song  of  Victory  "  is  a  sacred  cantata,  a  psalm  of 
joy  and  gratitude,  composed  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
Franco-German  war  in  1870.  It  is  for  soprano  solo,  cho- 
rus, and  full  modern  orchestra ;  it  consists  of  eight  mus- 
ical pieces  or  numbers. 

No.  1  is  a  strong  and  jubilant  chorus,  which  reveren- 
tially sets  forth  the  ground  for  the  rejoicing  in  a  short, 
slow  introduction,  in  bold  chords,  "  The  Lord  great  won- 
ders for  us  hath  wrought "  (in  C  major,  3  4  measure).  At 
the  words,  "  Sing  and  be  joyful,"  the  movement  grows 
more  animated,  and  changes  to  a  fiery  allegro,  In  4-4,  at 
"Mighty  is  our  God,"  very  eflectively  and  brilliantly 
wrought  out,  but  subdued  for  a  time  to  an  impressive 
pianissimo  at  the  thought,  "There  is  none  that  search- 
eth  or  understandeth." 

2.  Treble  solo,  with  chorus.  "  Praise,  O  Jerusalem  " 
(adagio,  A  flat).  The  solo  is  very  modern  in  the  wide, 
strange  intervals  and  the  declamatory  character  of  its 
melody,  as  well  as  in  the  peculiar  rhythmical  divisions 
of  the  accompaniment;  it  is  one  to  task  a  voice  of  great 
powers. 

3.  Chorus,  "  The  heathen  are  fallen  in  the  pit "  (an- 
dante con  inoto,  in  F  minor,  changing  to  F  major,  B  flat 
minor,  and  ending  in  F  major).  This  is  the  most  elabo- 
rate, original, andgraphicnumberin  the  work.  Strange 
and  almost  uncouth  in  its  wild,  chant-like  opening,  it 
h.as  a  certain  terrible  fascination  in  the  bold  and  restless 
modulation  and  the  relentless  onsweep  of  its  rehearsal 
of  the  terrors  and  the  triumphs  of  war. 

4.  A  short  treble  solo,  "See,  it  is  written  in  the  book.'' 
Snatches  of  mournful  recitative,  the  melancholy  prelude 
to  the  lamentation  over  the  fallen  and  the  lesson  of  af- 
fliction. 

5.  Treble  solo,  with  chorus  of  first  and  second  treble 
and  alto  voices,  "  He  in  tears  that  sowetb,  reapeth  a  joy- 
ful harvest "  (andante  espressivo,  in  A  in.njor,  3-4).  This 
little  episode  forms  a  gentle  relief  amid  the  more  bois- 
terous choruses  of  victory  and  praise,  which  are  re- 
sumed in 

6.  A  six-part  chorus  (sostenuto),  "Mighty  is  our  God." 
With  the  recurrence  of  the  thought  of  the  inscrutableness 
of  the  divine  judgments,  the  harmony  glows  mysterious 
and  awe-inspiring. 

7.  Treble  solo  and  chorus,  "  Praise  ye  the  Lord  "  (al- 
legro, E  flat).  Is  of  a  pleasing,  cheerful  character;  and 
the  final  chorus,  with  solo  (No.  8),  mostly  in  C  major,  de- 
velops into  a  clearer,  more  triumphant,  festive  strain 
than  any  that  precedes. 


WoeL     Christmas  Cantata,  by  Saint-Saens. 

(From  "  Notes  "  to  the  Festival  Programme  Book.) 

The  name  Camille  Saint-Saens  has  not  yet  found  its 
way  into  the  biographical  lexicons  of  music;  nor  has  a 
pretty  careful  search  through  musical  journals  and  re 
views,  French,  German,  English,  yielded  any  considera- 
ble information  concerning  his  early  life,  education,  and 
career,  although  his  compositions  (of  the  period  since 
he  suddenly  became  famous  by  winning  the  prize  for  the 
best  cantata,  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1867)  have  been 
themes  of  frequent  praise  or  critical  discussion.  We 
have  read  that  he  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  9th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1835,  which  makes  him  in  his  forty-second  year.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  the  Conservatoire,  and  has  resided  prin- 
cipally in  Paris  all  his  life,  though  travelling  frequently 
in  Germany,  where  he  is  highly  esteemed,  having  made 
his  mark  as  a  piano  virtuoso  and  composer  at  Leipsic 
with  one  of  his  own  concertos,  and  having  been  highly 
honored  at  the  "  Tonkiinstler  "  (Musical  Artists')  meet- 
ing, in  Weimar,  in  1870.  But  he  has  been  longest  and 
chiefly  known  as  the  very  able  organist  at  the  Madeleine, 
in  Paris,  a  position  which  he  has  held  for  nearly  fifteen 
years,  and  which  he  has  just  resigned,  to  go  upon  a 
concert  tour  in  South  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

To  be  a  great  organist,  in  any  worthy  sense,  one  must 
acquire  a  mastery  of  counterpoint  and  fugue;  and  this 
young  French  musician  seems  to  have  made  a  deeper 
acquaintance  with  the  consummate  art  and  with.the 
matchless  masterworks  of  J.  S.  Bach  than  has  been 
common  with  his  countrymen.  The  fruits  of  this  study 
appear,  not  only  in  the  singular  union  of  a  certain  sub- 
tile polyphonic  element,  a  capacity  for  thematic  devel- 
opment, with  the  strange  ultra-modern,  "  Frenchy,''  and 
sensational  originality  of  his  orchestral  works,  but  also 
in  his  transcriptions  for  the  piano-forte  of  various  move- 
ments from  the  violin  sonatas,  the  cantatas,  etc.,  of 
Bach,  some  of  which  have  been  presented  in  this  city  in 
the  concerts  of  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang. 

Saint-Saens  seems  to  be  a  prolific  composer  in  nearly 
all  musical  forms,  with  the  exception,  we  believe,  of  op- 
era. The  best  known  are  his  original  and  odd  "  Poemes 
Symphoniques  "  for  orchestra,  which  seem  to  follow  in 
the  wake  of  Berlioz,  employing  all  the  modern  instru- 
mental means  of  heightening  musical,  or  at  any  rate, 
sensational  effect.  The  first  three  of  these.  "  Le  Rouet 
d'Omphiile,"  "  Phaeton,"  and  the  "  Danse  Macabre  " 
(Dance  of  the  Dead),  have  become  somewhat  familiar  to 
our  Boston  audiences.  In  a  fourth  work  of  the  kind, 
produced  at  the  opera  in  Paris  a  year  or  two  ago,  on  the 
subject  of  "  The  Deluge,"  he  employs  a  chorus  and  four 
solo  voices,  with  the  orchestra,  for  his  stupendous  musi- 
cal scene-painting.    He  has  published  three  concertos 


for  piano,  with  orchestra,  which  are  eminently  original 
and  striking,  especially  the  second,  in  G  minor,  which 
has  been  played  here  both  by  Mr.  Lang  and  Madame  Es- 
sipofE;  also  numerous  string  quartets,  trios,  and  all 
forms  of  chamber  music.  His  latest  composition.  Op.  50, 
now  in  press,  is  a  symphonic  poem  on  "The  Youth  of 
Hercules." 

The  short  Christmas  oratorio  now  to  be  performed, 
"  Noel,"  is  comparatively  an  early  work  (Op.  12).  It  ven- 
tures boldly  upon  the  same  ground  with  the  first  part  of 
Handel's  "  Messiah "  and  the  second  part  of  Bach's 
"  Christmas  Oratorio,"  with  what  success  each  listener 
may  compare  for  himself,  and  judge.  It  is  scored  for 
five  soloTolces  and  chorus,  with  accompaniment  of  the 
orchestral  strings  alone,  and  organ,  besides  a  harp  in  a 
single  number.  The  absence  of  the  real  orchestral  oboes, 
English  horns,  bassoons,  etc.,  will  hardly  be  entirely 
made  good  by  reed  stops  of  the  organ  in  the  introducto- 
ry pastoral  symphony  (No.  1),  which  is  in  the  same  12-8 
measure  with  the  one  above  described,  by  Bach,  and 
manifestly  modelled  on  it,  however  short  it  may  fall  of 
the  same  deep  inspiration,  the  same  intrinsic  loveliness 
and  sweetness;  and  furthermore,  he  follows  Bach  in  in- 
troducing the  symphony  again  as  prelude  aud  accompan- 
iment to  the  last  quintet  and  chorus,  as  Bach  did  with 
the  closing  choral  of  his  second  part. 

2.  "  There  were  shepherds,"  and  the  announcement 
of  the  angel,  are  in  recitative,  divided  between  tenor,  al- 
to, soprano  and  barytone  solo,  leading  into  the  first  short 
chorus,  "  Gloi-y,  now,  unto  God  in  the  highest." 

3.  Air  for  mezzo-soprano,  "Firm  in  faith,"  simple  and 
melodious,  with  graceful  accompaniment. 

4.  Tenor  air  and  chorus,  "God  of  all,"  the  air  declam- 
atory. The  accompanying  harmonies  to  the  chorus  on 
the  words,  *'  Who  upon  the  earth  descended,"  have  the 
harshness  of  an  antique,  ecclesiastical  flavor. 

5.  Duet,  "  Blessed,"  between  soprano  and  barytone, 
an  elaborate,  in  part  florid,  pleasing  composition. 

6.  Chorus,  "Wherefore  are  the  nations  raging."  is  one 
of  the  most  stirring  and  impressive  numbers.  It  is  in  D 
minor,  a  series  of  short  ejaculations  of  the  voice  parts, 
single  or  united,  very  energetic,  the  strings  keeping  up 
an  independent  agitato  accompaniment,  while  the  organ 
fills  out  the  h.irmony.  Strangely,  perhaps  explained  by 
the  cathedral  service,  this  bold  and  graphic  movement 
ends  witli  a  change  of  key  and  measure  (B  flat  major, 
3-4),  in  the  ascription,  "As  it  was  in  the  beginning,"  etc., 
a  gentle  and  melodious  strain. 

7.  Trio,  "Thou  art  from  first  to  last,"  for  tenor,  sopra- 
no, and  barytone.  Here  comes  in  the  harp,  with  airy 
arpeggios,  lending  grace  and  buoyancy  to  one  of  the  fin- 
est pieces  in  the  work. 

8.  An  interesting  quartet  follows,  "  Alleluia,"  led  in 
by  the  alto,  which  gives  all  the  text,  dwelling  particular- 
ly on  the  words,  "  And  for  his  poor  and  lowly  hath  he 
mercy;"  then  comes  in  the  barytone,  and  instantly  the 
two  sopranos,  all  bearing  on  ihe  theme  in  a  rich  tide  to- 
gether, but  leaving  it  to  the  alto  to  end  the  strain  alone, 
with  one  more  reminder  of  "  the  poor  and  lowly." 

9.  Quintet  and  Chorus,  "  Arise,  now,  daughter  of 
Zion"  (in  G,  12-8).  The  pastoral  symphony  (.abridged) 
returns  as  prelude,  and  fragments  of  it  recur  at  intervals 
throughout  the  chorus,  the  voice  parts  at  lenqth  borrow- 
ing its  phrases,  which  gives  greater  uuity  to  the  w-ork  as 
a  whole.  Not  in  vain  had  he  studied  the  Christmas  Ora- 
torio of  Bach.  There  follows  onlya  short,  plain  anthetn- 
like,  final  chorus,  with  alleluias,  good  and  solid,  but  of  no 
pretension  beyond  simple  service. 


Music  in  New  York. 

JIAT  21.— The  programme  of  the  last  Philharmonic 
concert  of  the  season,  (April  28th),  was  unusually  inter- 
esting, and  the  fact  that  the  house  was  not  filled  is  not 
creditable  to  musical  New  York.  The  bill  opened  with 
the  grand  Overture  to  "  Iphigenia  in  Aulis"  by  Gluck, 
with  the  ending  composed  by  Richard  Wagner.  This 
was  followed  by  Beethoven's  violin  Concerto  played  by 
Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch,  whose  place  at  the  conductor's 
stand  during  the  concerto  was  taken  by  Mr.  Matzka. 
Dr.  Damrosch  did  full  justice  to  this  great  composition, 
and  after  hearing  his  masterly  interpretation  we  can  on- 
ly regret  that  he  plays  so  seldom  in  public.  His  tone  is 
invariably  pure  and  his  shading  and  expression  admira- 
ble. He  played  as  if  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  the  music, 
and  gave  a  sympathetic  as  well  as  a  comprehensive  per- 
formance. The  third  and  last  number  on  the  bill  was 
the  Ninth  Symphony  of  Beethoven  with  chorus  by  the 
Oratorio  Society  and  soli  by  Mme.  E.  Pappenheim,  so- 
prano, Miss  A.  Henne,  contralto,  Mr.  G.  Simpson,  tenor, 
and  Mr.  E.  A.  Stoddard,  baritone. 

On  April  26th,  Mr.  F.  Bergner  gave  his  annual  concert 
at  Steinway  Hall,  with  a  very  enjoyable  programme,  in 
which  the  following  artists  took  part:  Mile.  Henriette 
Corradi,  Messrs.  L.  Damrosch,  G.  Matzka  and  Master 
H.  Eietzel. 

Beethoven's  Sonata  in  A,  op.  69,  was  performed  by  5Ir. 
F.  Bergner,  Violoncello,  and  Master  H.  Rietzel  piano, 
and  a  Quartet,  op.  3S  by  J.  Rheinberger  for  piano,  vio- 
lin, viola  and  violoncello  was  performed  by  Master  Riet- 
zel and  Messrs.  Damrosch,  Matzka  and  Bergner. 

Mme.  Essipoft'  has  given  her  farewell  concert  here  and 
it  is  announced  that  she  will  sail  for  Europe  during  the 
present  week.  At  her  farewell  matintie  at  Steinway  Hall 
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on  Saturtlny  last,  Bach's  celebrated  triple  concerto  was 
performed ;  in  this  Mme.  Essipoff  had  the  co-operation 
of  Messrs.  Wm.  Jlason  and  F.  Boscovitz.  The  programme 
also  included  Schumann's  variations  for  two  pianos, 
performed  by  Mme.  EssipofE  and  Mr.  Mason. 

Mme.  EssipofE  does  not  need  the  verdict  of  America  to 
make  her  a  great  artist.  She  was  such  when  she  came 
to  us,  but  she  is  fairly  entitled  to  our  gratitude  for  her 
invaluable  service  to  art  in  the  wonderful  interpreta- 
tions she  has  given  here  of  the  pianoforte  music  of  ev- 
ery school. 

We  have  heard  players  (but  only  the  greatest)  who  sur- 
passed her  at  times,  or  who  reached  beyond  her  in  cer- 
tain special  merits,  but,  judging  by  the  sum  of  her  artis- 
tic  qualities  and  the  average  excellence  of  her  playing, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  rank  her  as  one  of  three  really 
great  pianists  who  have  visited  our  shores  of  late  years, 
and  left  an  enduring  impression  upon  the  musical  histo- 
ry of  the  country. 
•^  A.A.  C. 

gm)fs  lountal  of  M^m, 

BOSTON,    MAY    26,     1877. 

Fourth  Triennial  Festival  of  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society. 

The  musical  festival  of  last  week,  with  its  six  Or- 
atorios and  concerts  and  continual  rehearsals,  was 
of  absorbing;  interest.  It  was  successful  beyond  the 
most  sanguine  hopes  of  all  concerned.  Never  be- 
fore has  there  been  so  much  enthusiasm,  never  such 
constant  crowds  in  attendance  and  such  general 
expression  of  delight  and  satisfaction.  It  was  in- 
deed, in  every  good  sense,  a  Festival  ;  one  in  wbich 
all  united,  givers  and  receivers,  on  the  ground  of 
pure  and  noble  music  ;  one  in  which  listeners  and 
interpreters  recognized  and  felt  the  holy  spell  of 
Art.  The  enterprise  had  been  wisely  planned, 
skilfully  organized  and  carried  out  with  admirable 
energy.  The  programmes,  if  not  in  all  respects  so 
rich  as  some  we  have  had  before,  were  yet  full  of 
interest,  mingling  the  new  with  the  old,  and  the 
most  of  it  easily  appreciated,  while  the  old  error  of 
a  too  long  and  exhausting  surfeit  was  happily 
avoided.  Three  grand  old  favorite  Oratorios, — two 
by  Handel,  one  by  Mendelssohn  :  two  parts  of  the 
Christmas  Oratorio  of  Bach  for  the  first  time, — the 
rarest,  choicest  novelty  of  the  whole  feast ;  a  speci- 
men, too  brief,  of  the  famous  Psalms  by  Marcello  ; 
then  the  new  Choral  works  by  Hiller,  Saint-Saens 
and  our  own  Parker ; — these,  with  the  excellent 
corps  of  solo  singers,  all  American,  and  all  artists  ; 
with  the  noble  chorus  of  six  hundred  voices,  to 
whose  preparation  Carl  Zerkah.v  had  given  himself 
heart  and  soul ;  with  Mr.  Lang  at  that  great  Organ, 
and  with  a  truly  admirable  orchestra  of  66  instru- 
ments, which  proved  on  the  whole  quite  as  effective 
as  the  orchestras  of  100  upon  former  occasions, — 
together  formed  an  irresistible  attraction  to  most 
music  lovers  here  and  for  some  distance  round 
about.  To  be  sure,  the  two  miscellaneous  afternoon 
programmes  were  hardly  of  the  high  character  we 
have  sometimes  had  before.  Tliere  was  no  Ninth 
Symphony,  no  Symphony  at  all ;  the  work  of  the 
orchestra  was  limited  to  a  couple  of  Overtures,  a 
selection  from  Beethoven's  Prometheus,  and  the  ac- 
companiment of  solo  singers,  in  whose  contrasted 
powers  and  qualities  so  much  personal  interest  was 
naturally  felt.  Yet,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
few  details,  even  these  were  remarkably  fine  pro- 
grammes of  their  kind, — far  better  than  the  like  in 
most  bf  the  Birmingham  and  other  English  festi- 
vals. 

FinsT  Concert,  Wednesday  Evening, 
Mat  16. 

The  Festival  opened  with  a  superb  performance 
of  Mendelssohn's  Elijah,  before  a  most  appreciative 
audience  that  filled  every  seat  and  corner  of  the 
Boston  Music  Hall.     This  most  popular  of  all  ora- 


torios was  wisely  substituted  for  the  more  miscella- 
neous programme  that  was  iir.st  announced.  It  Is 
the  Oratorio  most  sure  to  draw ;  the  one  which  the 
Society  all  know  by  heart  and  are  almost  sure  to 
sing  it  well ;  and  it  is  all-important  that  the  first 
start  in  such  a  Festival  shall  be  an  inspiring,  un- 
mistakeable  success.  It  was  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  so.  Seldom,  if  ever,  on  the  whole, 
has  the  Elijah  been  so  splendidly  brought  out  here. 
The  choral  work  was  magnificent,  chorus  after  cho- 
rus giving  more  palpable  and  more  inspiring  proof 
of  the  great  progress  the  Society  has  made  within 
the  last  three  years.  The  enthusiasm,  alike  of  sing- 
ers and  of  audience,  culminated  in  the  stupendous 
"  Rain  "  chorus :  "  Thanks  be  to  God,"  which  it  is 
safe  to  say  was  never  before  given  here  with  such 
precision,  such  verve,  such  grand  sonorous  volume, 
carrying  all  before  it ;  that  downward  rush  of  the 
violins,  too,  near  the  end  of  it  had  a  thrilling  effect. 
The  grandeur  and  the  graphic  splendcr  of  all  the 
stronger  choruses  was  felt ;  and  equally  the  loveli- 
ness of  such  gentler  ones  as  "  He  watching  over 
Israel." 

The  quartet  of  principal  soloists  was  excellent. 
Miss  Claea  Louise  Kellogg,  to  be  sure,  is  somewhat 
out  of  her  most  congenial  and  accustomed  sphere  in 
music  of  so  large  and  serious  a  character  ;  her  voice 
seemed  thin  and  hard  and  worn  in  several  passages, 
and  once  or  twice,  as  in  the  Angel  Trio,  slightly 
out  of  tunc..  But  she  is  an  accomplished  and  artis- 
tic singer,  and  she  gave  herself  to  the  task  with 
right  good  will.  The  recitatives  and  Aria  of  the 
Widow  ■were  beautifully  and  expressively  rendered, 
and  "  Hear  ye,  Israel,"  "  Holy,  holy,"  and  the  sen- 
tences of  the  Boy,  were  brilliant  and  impressive. 
Miss  Annie  Louise  t  art,  now  one  of  the  noblest 
contralto  singers  in  the  world,  comes  back  to  us  in 
the  full  ripeness  of  her  golden  voice  and  art.  AH 
that  she  did  that  night  was  admirable  and  absolute- 
ly satisfying.  The  pathos  of  "  Woe  unto  them  " 
could  hardly  find  expression  more  sincere  and 
truthful;  and  "  0  rest  in  the  Lord  "  was  given  in 
tones  of  such  rich  and  even  volume,  such  a  pure  and 
perfect  cantabile,  and  such  chaste  and  simple  fervor, 
that  it  required  all  her  judicious  amiable  firmness 
to  resist  the  call  for  a  repetition.  As  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Charles  R.  Adams  was  delayed  by  a  rough  pas- 
sage from  Hamburg,  the  tenor  solos  fell  .to  our  ex- 
cellent Wm.  J.  Winch,  whose  voice  never  was  sweet- 
er, nor  his  style  more  pure,  finished  and  expressive. 
Mr.  M.  W.  Whitnet  always  makes  a  grand  and 
stately  representative  of  the  Prophet.  This  time 
his  ponderous  bass  voice,  particularly  the  upper 
range  of  it,  was  hardly  in  its  best  condition  ;  and  in 
some  passages  he  gravitated  back  to  something  of 
that  old  leaden  heaviness  which  he  has  mainly  ov- 
ercome of  late ;  bnt  most  of  his  sentences  were 
grandly  deliveied,  the  pathetic  Arias  were  sung 
with  feeling  and  refinement,  and  the  swift,  strong, 
uncontainable :  "  Is  not  his  word  like  a  fire  ?  "  was 
given  with  great  energy  and  certainty,  making  the 
"  divine  rage  "  of  the  music  felt. — In  the  double 
Quartet  these  four  artists  were  assisted  by  Miss 
Sarah  C.  Fisher,  Mrs.  Jennie  M.  Notes,  Mr.  Wheat 
and  Mr.  J.  F.  Winch,  and  Miss  Fisher  joined  Miss 
Kellogg  and  Miss  Gary  in  the  Angel  Trio.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Trio,  all  the  concertel  pieces 
were  uncommonly  successful  in  the  rendering. — 
And  so  the  first  night  of  the  Festival  was  a  decided 
and  a  fruitful  triumph. 

Second  Concert,  Thuesdav  Afternoon. 

Another  crowded  house, — hardly  less  crowded 

than  the  night  before.     All  the  principal  vocalists 

appeared  in  the  following  programme  : — 

Overture—"  Athalie,"  op.  74 Mendelssohn 

Air  from  "  The  Creation."    "  Rolling  in  foam- 
ing billows," Haydn 

Mr.  M.  W.  Whitney. 


Aria  from  "  Semlramide,"  "  All,  quel  giorno! " 

Rossini 
Miss  Phillipps. 
Scena  from  "  Don  Giovanni,"  "  Non  ml  dtr," 

Mozart 
Miss  Kellogg. 

Aria  from  Requiem  Mass.    "Ingemisco," Verdi 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Adnms. 
Psalm  XVIII.    "  The  Spacious  Firmament," 

Marcello 
Solos  by  Mrs.  Jennie  M.  Noyes. 
Assisted  in  the  quartet  bv  Mr.  W.  J.  Winch,  Mr. 
B.  F.  Gilbert  and  Mr,  C.  E.  Hay. 

Adagio  from  "Prometheus,"  op.  43 Beethoven 

Song  from  "  Naaman,''  "  I  dreamt  I  was  in 

heaven," Costa 

Miss  Gary. 

Concertarla.    "MaohevI  fece," Mozart 

Miss  Thursby. 

Cantata.    "No'el."    [Christmiisl Salnt-Sagns 

Solos  bv  Mis.**  Kellogg,  Miss  Carv.  Miss  Philllpps, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Winch  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Winch. 

The  points  of  most  marked  interest  in  this  con- 
cert were  the  first  hearing  of"  Noel,"  the  first  ap 
pearance  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  the  Mozart  Aria  as  sung 
by  Miss  Thursbt.  To  begin  with  the  last  named, 
it  was  a  triumph  for  the  fresh,  pure,  birdlike  young 
Soprano.  The  Aria  itself, — another  of  the  twelve 
concert  arias  of  which  five  or  six  have  been  given 
in  the  Symphony  Concerts — proved  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  original  and  brilliant  of  the  lot.  It  teems 
with  happy  thoughts  in  the  modest,  genial  orches- 
tral accompaniment.  It  soars  high  in  the  final  Al- 
legro and  revels  in  bright  florid  figures,  and  the 
young  lady  sang  in  the  most  crystal  clear,  sweet 
tones,  with  utmost  fluency  and  brilliancy;  her  in- 
tonation perfect,  and  her  style  sympathetic  where 
the  passage  called  for  that.  Miss  Kellogg  vocal- 
ized fluently  and  gracefully  in  the  "Letter"  Aria, 
but  hers  is  not  the  Donna  Anna  sphere  of  song. 
Miss  Cart  sang  a  flat,  sentimental  piece  as  well  as 
she  sings  everything ;  there  was  immense  applause 
for  her.  Miss  Mathilde  Phillipps  seems  better  fit- 
ted for  the  stage  than  for  the  concert  room.  Her 
voice  is  rich  and  musical,  except  when  she  startles 
one  with  those  exaggerated  deep  tones ;  those  sud- 
den jerks  of  emphasis  go  far  to  spoil  the  effect  of  her 
otherwise  pure  and  artistic  singing.  In  the  Semi- 
ramide  music  she  is  perfectly  at  home. 

Mr.  Adams  was  most  warmly  greeted  as  he  pre- 
sented himself  with  a  quiet  manly  beai-ing,  and  an 
air  of  experience  and  distinction,  such  as  one  might 
look  for  in  the  American  singer  who  has  held  Ihe 
place  of  leading  tenor  for  nine  years  in  the  Impe- 
rial Opera  at  Vienna.  There  was  the  stamp  of  the 
artist  manifest  ere  he  had  sung  three  measures. 
His  is  the  robust  kind  of  tenor,  of  large  compass, 
evenly  developed,  under  complete  control,  and  in- 
trinsically very  sweet  in  quality,  though,  probably 
owing  to  the  "  sea  change "  from  which  he  had 
scarcely  yet  escaped,  a  certain  huskiness  obscured 
his  middle  tones.  He  sings  superbly,  in  a  frank, 
large,  masterly  dramatic  style,  each  tone  fraught 
with  meaning  and  intention.  The  high  B  flat  was 
splendid,  and  his  baritone  notes  are  musical  and 
solid.  Notliing  could  be  finer  than  his  musical  dec- 
lamation, or  his  enunciation,  for  which  this  impas- 
sioned/ny^misco  from  Verdi's  Requiem,  affected  as 
the  composition  is  and  overstrained,  afforded  him 
considerable  scope.  Recalled  with  hearty  plaudits, 
he  sang  it  even  better  than  before.  By  the  way,  it 
was  odd  to  notice,  among  the  conceits  of  Verdi,  the 
bit  of  pastoral  accompaniment  which  he  attaches  to 
the  mere  mention  of  the  word  oves  (sheep), — a  Pas- 
torale before  the  throne  of  Judgment ! — This  brief 
taste  of  Mr.  Adams  left  a  desire  for  more,  and  it 
seemed  long  to  wait  until  the  night  of  Samson. — Mr. 
Whitney  was  in  belter  voice  this  time  and  sang 
the  Air  from  The  Creation  with  great  majesty  and 
breadth,  descending  in  the  final  cadence  (where 
Haydn  ascends)  to  a  deep  tremendous  D,  which, 
of  course,  "  brought  the  house  down." 

Of  Marcello's  18th  Psalm,  or  the  fragments  culled 
from  it  and  here  put  together,  with  full  orchestral 
accompaniment,  by  Lindpaintner,  for  the  use  of  the 
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Parisian  and  other  Conaervatories,  we  have  briefly 
remarked  elsewhere  : 

It  is  a  portion  only,  and  the  smaller  portion,  the  first 
movement  out  of  severa!,  of  tliat  Psalm  wliicli  Geori;e 
Sand  in  lier  famous  novel  makes  Consuelo  sing  before 
tlie  great  composer,  under  the  direction  of  the  old  maes- 
tro Porpora,  beginning,  "I  cieli  iramensi  narrano"  ("The 
heavens  are  telling.")  Marcello's  music  covers  all  the 
many  verses  of  each  Psalm ;  the  selection  here  made  has 
greater  unity  as  well  as  brevity.  The  words  of  Addison's 
noble  hymn,  "  The  spacious  firmament  on  high,"  etc, 
are  found  to  suit  the  music  admirably.  It  is  in  a  cheer- 
ful, flowing,  even,  narrative  vein  of  melody,  so  simple 
that  it  almost  sings  itself;  and  being  written  for  alto, 
first  and  second  tenors,  and  bass  voices,  without  sopra- 
nos, and  harmonized  with  admirable  art,  it  has  a  singu- 
larly rich,  full,  hearty  sound,  as  refreshing  asitis  unusu- 
al. The  alto  solo,  however,  is  so  little,  that  we  wonder 
how  Madame  Sand  came  to  make  so  much  account  ot  it. 

And  did  it  occur  to  George  Sand  that  she  was 
ranking  a  Contralto  of  her  budding  prima  donna? 
The  piece,  though  well  sung,  made  no  very  marked 
impression  ;  the  heavy  orchestration  seemed  to  ov- 
erload a  work  so  purely  vocal  and  so  modest ;  and, 
pleasing  as  the  extract  was,  it  is  by  no  means  the 
best  part  of  the  Psalm,  nor  is  this  Psalm  so  good  a 
specimen  as  could  be  found  among  the  fifty.  The 
solos  were  fairly  sung  by  Mrs.  Noyes  ;  as  was  a 
quartet  of  soli  in  one  place,  reminding  us  of  Haydn's 
"  The  heavens  are  telling." 

Much  greater  interest  was  excited  by  the  short 
Christmas  Oratorio  (or  Cantata)  by  Saint  Saens, 
which,  though  in  no  sense  a  great  work,  shows  both 
originality  and  learning,  and  has  numerous  effec- 
tive points.  As  an  early  composition  (op.  12),  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  revelation  of  rare  talent,  if 
not  genins,  for  our  day.  We  have  imperfectly  de- 
scribed it  on  another  page.  Had  Bach's  Christmas 
music  been  heard  first,  every  one  would  have  per- 
ceived that  the  young  Frenchman  had  been  study- 
ing Bach,  and  would  have  recognized  in  the  in- 
strumental prelude  a  palpable  imitation  of  Bach's 
Pastoral  Symphony, — the  same  12-8  measure,  the 
same  sort  of  phrasing,  the  same  contrasting  of  pas- 
toral reeds  with  strings,  etc.  Only  here  the  orches- 
tra has  only  strings  ;  the  reeds  are  represented  on 
the  organ  ;  and  so  distinctly,  with  such  clean  out- 
line, such  outspoken  character  and  individualization 
in  Mr.  Lang's  admirable  management  of  it,  that  we 
would  hardly  trust  our  orchestral  oboes  and  Eng- 
lish horns  to  do  it  better.  Sainl-Saens  lets  the  or- 
gan reeds  begin  it  by  themselves, — a  very  realistic 
suggestion,  it  would  seem,  of  the  Abruzzi  peasants 
heard  in  the  streets  of  Rome  at  Christmas  time  ;  the 
strings  join  later.  Bach,  on  the  contrary,  gives  the 
fiist  subject  to  the  strings,  forming  a  prelude  to  the 
second,  a  sort  of  Cradle  song,  by  the  reeds.  Bach's 
is  ideal,  pure,  perfect  poetry  and  blissful  piety  as 
well  as  perfect  art ;  he  calls  up  all  the  beauty,  the 
mysterious  heavenly  stillness,  the  spirit,  and  the 
promise  of  that  holy  night.  The  ideality  continues 
in  Bach's  recitative :  "  There  were  shepherds,"  etc. 
Nothing  could  be  more  poetic,  more  suggestive, 
more  original.  But  with  Saint-Saens,  if  the  Pasto- 
rale was  realistic,  the  narrative  and  annunciation, 
distributed  among  the  four  solo  voices,  may  be 
called  conventional ;  much  of  it  is  kept  upon  a  mon- 
otone like  church  chanting.  The  chorus :  "  Glory, 
now,  unto  God,  etc.,  and  on  earth  peace,"  is  con- 
cise and  effective,  and  quite  skilfully  composed. 
The  pimple  Air :  "  Firm  in  Faith,"  in  detached 
phrases,  with  graceful  instrumental  figures  between 
them,  was  beautifully  sung  by  Miss  Cary.  Miss  Kel- 
logg and  Mr.  J.  F.  Winch  did  justice  to  the  Duet : 
"  Blessed,  ever  blessed,"  which,  but  for  the  tedious 
continuity  of  staccato  chord  accompaniment  by  the 
organ,  has  a  good  deal  of  beauty  ;  the  latter  portion, 
however,  which  is  for  a  while  legato,  and  in  which 
the  two  voices  come  together:  "  God  all  gracious," 
is  highly  interesting.     There  is  nothing   more  im- 


pressive in  the  whole  work  than  the  stirring  cho- 
rus:  "Wherefore  are  the  nations  raging?"  and 
nothing  more  lovely  in  contrast,  though  the  con- 
nection seems  strange,  than  the  gentle,  flowing  as- 
cription to  which  its  turbulent  agitato  mood  so  un- 
expectedly gives  way. 

In  the  Trio  with  florid  harp  accompaniment  (fine- 
ly pLayed  by  Mme.  Maeetzek)  there  is  much  that 
is  poetic  and  original,  and  it  was  well  brought  out. 
Of  the  "  Allelui.a"  Quartet,  the  Quintet  and  chorus  : 
"  Arise  now  "  (where,  after  Bach's  example  again, 
the  pastoral  symphony  comes  back  as  prelude),  and 
the  short  final  Chorus,  we  hare  nothing  to  add  to 
what  we  have  said  already.  Solo  singers,  chorus, 
orchestra  and  organ  did  their  work  satisfactorily 
threughout,  and  the  work  as  a  whole  made  all  the 
impression,  we  suspect,  it  ever  will  make ;  for 
knowing,  as  we  all  do,  works  so  infinitely  nobler  on 
the  same  theme,  we  may  well  doubt  whether,  with 
all  its  clearness  and  taking  qualities  at  first  hearing, 
it  will  be  likely  to  improve  upon  acquaintance. 
That  it  has  given  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  here  this 
once,  is  past  doubt. 

Third  Concert,  Thursday  Evening. 

1.  Christmas  oratorio.    Parts  T  and  II J.S.Bach 

Solos  by  Miss  Thurshv,  Miss  Cary,  Mr.  W. 
J.  Winch  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Winch. 

2.  Recitative—"  Deep  and  deeper  still,"  ( 
Air,  "Waft  her,  angels,''  i 

From  "  Jephtha.'' G.  F.  Haendel 

Mr.  W  J.  Winch. 

3.  Air  from  "  Eli,"  "  I  will  extol  thee,  O  Lord," 

M.  Costa 
Miss  Emma  C.  Thursby. 

4.  Hymn,  "Redemption" J.  C.  D.  Parker 

Solo  by  Miss  Gary. 

6.    Air  from  "  The  Prodigal  Son," A.  S.  Sullivan 

Mr.  J.  F.  Winch. 

6.    Cantata,  "  A  Sone  of  Victory," F.  Hiller 

Solo  by  Miss  Thursby. 

The  two  parts  of  Bach's  Christmas  Oratorio  were 
far  more  successful,  both  in  their  presentation  and 
reception,  than  we  had  dared  to  hope,  in  spite  of  the' 
steady  growth  in  public  favor  here  of  the  Passion 
Music.  So  far  as  we  could  read  the  signs,  the  great 
majority  of  the  audience,  that  very  nearlj'  filled  the 
Hall,  were  charmed  and  deeply  moved  by  nearly 
every  number  of  the  music,  so  poetic,  so  ideal,  so 
sincerely  Christian  in  its  spirit.  It  is  more 
easily  understood  than  the  Passion  music  ;  but  there 
was  much  to  imperil  its  success.  It  had  had 
too  few  chances  of  rehearsal,  while  it  is  a  kind  of 
music  in  which  our  singers  are  not  much  at  home. 
Then  it  needed  the  additional  accompaniments  by 
Franz  to  fill  out  Bach's  intention  ;  these  unfortun- 
ately arrived  only  the  day  after  the  feast.  Then 
the  Arias,  on  the  old  model,  with  their  two  long 
parts  and  a  da  capo  to  the  first  again  (which  Franz, 
in  his  arrangementsof  many  of  them  with  pianoforte, 
has  happily  abridged)  could  hardly  fail,  with  all 
their  beauty,  to  prove  wearisome  to  unaccustomed 
ears.  But  we  were  agreeably  surprised  in  hearing 
the  entire  performance  go  so  reasonably  well.  The 
Chorals  (five  of  thera)  and  the  two  great  Choruses 
were  sung  with  spirit  and  a  fair  degree  of  precision  ; 
the  soloists,  instead  of  struggling  painfully  with 
their  exacting  tasks,  made  the  beauty  of  the  music 
readily  appreciable  ;  and  the  orchestration  was  pas- 
sably eked  out  with  parts  from  England,  and,  in  one 
or  two  numbers,  from  Theodore  Thomas,  while  the 
organ  throughout,  handled  with  discriminating  tact 
by  Mr.  Lang,  went  far  to  make  the  harmony,  if  not 
the  counterpoint,  complete. 

— The  opening  chorus,  than  which  nothing  could 
sound  more  glad  and  jubilant,  had  a  most  inspiring 
influence.  All  felt  its  power  ;  all  were  delighted  at 
the  free  and  hearty  childlike  way  in  which  this 
learned  old  musician  could  rejoice  and  shout,  and 
all  so  musically,  and  as  if  unconscious  of  his  own 
consummate  Art.  The  only  drawback  was  in  the 
awkward  English  version  of  the  text;  the  first 
words :  "Christians,  be  joyful"  was  not  easy  for  the 
voices,   compared    with    the    original :     "  Jauclizel, 


frohhcket!  "  Miss  Gary's  delivery  of  the  recitative  : 
"  See  now  the  Bridegroom  "  and  the  Air:  "Prepare 
thyself,  Zion,"  was  in  the  rich  heart-felt  tones,  and 
the  chaste,  even,  pure  cnntabile  style  required,  with 
just  enough  of  quiet  rapture  in  the  florid  passage 
preceding  the  Da  ca/)0.  The  serious  Choral :  "How 
shall  I  fitly  meet  thee  "  was  well  sung,  as  were  all 
the  Chorals, — all  inimitable  specimens  of  Bach's  in- 
exhaustible genius  for  polyphonic  harmony, — and 
had  a  refreshing  and  uplifting  influence.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Winch  gave  the  narrative  sentences  of  the  Evange- 
list in  a  pure  and  sweet  style  of  recitative,  reveren- 
tially and  simply.  The  unison  Choral  for  Sopranos  : 
"  For  us  to  earth  He  cometh  poor,"  alternating  line 
by  line  with  a  beautiful  orchestral  strain,  as  well  as 
with  reflective  sentences  of  Bass  recitative,  was 
perhaps  not  quite  so  clearly  brought  out  as  some 
other  numbers  of  the  work,  yet  enough  so  to  inter- 
est by  its  originality  of  form  as  well  as  by  its  in- 
trinsic beauty.  The  long  and  florid  Bass  Air : 
"Lord  Almighty,"  in  2-4  measure,  found  adeqimte 
expression  in  the  at  once  solid  and  elastic  voice  of 
Mr.  J.  F.  Winch.  And  the  Choral :  "  Ah  !  Dearest 
Jesus,"  With  the  trumpet  interludes,  brought  the 
First  Part  to  a  delightful  close. 

We  cannot  add  much  to  the  mere  hints  in  our 
last  paper  in  description  of  the  work.  And  we  have 
just  anticipated  most  that  we  had  to  say  about  the 
lovely  Pastoral  Symphony  with  which  the  Sec- 
ond Part  begins.  It  was  well,  perhaps,  that  we 
heard  it  almost  directly  after  the  "  Noel "  of  the 
Frenchman — only  dinner  and  a  short  walk  inter- 
vening. Although  the  reed  parts  were  somewhat 
blurred,  and  less  distinct  than  those  of  the  other  on 
the  organ,  yet  the  exquisite  beauty  of  this  Pastorale 
seemed  to  be  felt  by  all.  It  is  too  ideal,  too  artisti- 
cally perfect,  to  be  compared  at  all  with  the  one  we 
had  heard  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  woven  out  of  the 
most  vital  fibre,  instinct  with  life  in  every  phrase ; 
every  instrument  is  a  melody,  each  sings  the  same 
thought,  the  same  motive  out  of  its  own  hcari,  in 
its  own  way,  as  if  each  originated  it  and  they  di- 
vinely blended.  There  is  the  same  ideality  and  po- 
etic freshness,  the  same  ima<rinative  realization  of 
the  .scene  and  the  events  described,  in  the  recita- 
tives: "There  were  Shepherds,"  etc.,  etc.  Nothing 
conventional  here,  nothing  for  a  moment  common- 
place !  It  is  all  charm  and  wonder  and  presenti- 
ment. 

— But  our  space  is  exhausted,  and  we  must  com- 
plete tlie  record  in  our  next. 


Madame  Essipoff's  Six  Pianoforte  Recitals,  at 
Union  Hall,  were  eagerly  welcomed  as  giving  an 
opportunity  to  hear  and  appreciate  this  great  pian- 
ist in  a  smaller  room.  The  attendance  was  large 
throughout,  in  two  or  three  instances  quite  filling 
the  hall  As  the  recitals  came  every  afternoon  in 
the  week  (from  Monday,  May  1,  to  Saturday,  May 
12),  it  could  hardly  prove  convenient  to  many  of 
her  admirers  to  attend  them  all.  We  were  able  to 
be  present  only  twice  ;  first,  at  the  first  Recital, 
when  she  played  specimens  of  "  The  Ancient  Mas- 
ters," none  of  them  very  ancient,  but  all  interesting. 
Beginning  with  Beethoven,  she  chose  one  of  liis 
smaller  Sonatas  (quasi  Fantasia)  the  companion 
piece  to  the  "  Moonlight,"  which  she  played  exqui- 
sitely ;  but  it  was  not  a  great  one  for  the  only  rep- 
resentative of  Beethoven.  Then,  ifoing  back  to 
Bach  and  Handel,  she  gave  beautiful  renderings  of 
the  little  pieces  and  transcriptions  below  named. 
The  Mozart  Rondo,  too,  was  finely  done,  if  some- 
times with  too  much  emphasizing  of  the  melody  ; 
yet  Rubinstein's  plajMng  of  it  will  be  remembered  as 
much  finer.  The  flowery  fantasy  by  Hummel  was 
indeed  exquisitely  given.  And  the  little  things  by 
Gluck,  Rnmeau,  Scarlatti  (extremely  difiicult),  with 
the  little  gem  of  a  Minuet  from  Boocherini,  were 
singularly  perfect.  All  the  rare  qualities  of  touch, 
clear,  fluent,  finished  execution  and  poetic  gr.ace, 
which  have  been  repeatedly  remarked  upon,  per- 
vaded the  entire  performance. — .In  the  programme 
of  "  Etudes  "  there  was  ever}'  sort  of  style  happily 
presented,  and  every  sort  of  difficulty  overcome 
with  ease  and  elegance.     We  only  wondered  at  the 
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want  of  any  steady  tempo,  the  wholly  ad  Uhitum 
treatment,  in  the  arpeg?io  piece  of  Chopin,  many 
of  whose  wide  chords,  too,  were  contracted,  proba- 
bly by  reason  of  her  small  hand.  The  Etudes  by 
Moscheles,  by  Hummel,  Henselt,  and  especially  by 
Liszt  were  wonderfully  well  done.— For  the  rest, 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  setting  down  the 
unique  series  of  programmes  in  their  order. 
JReeital  No.  1. — TJie  Ancient  If  asters. 

Sonata-Quasi  una  fantasia,  op.  2T,  No.  1 . . Beethoven 
Airs— (Transcription  par  Camille  Saint-Saens, 

J.  S.  Bach 
[n]  Lareo. 

[b]  Recit;itivc  et  air.  (de  la  30e  eantate). 

[c]  Introduction  et  air,  (de  la  15e  eantate). 
flavotte— D  minor  (de  la  Suite  AnKlaisu)...J.  S.  Bach 

Prelude  et  Fugue  -(C  sharp  major) J.  S.  Bach 

Variations—"  The  Harmonious  Blacksmith,' 

Haendel 

Gi^ue— F  minor  Haendel 

Rondo— A  minor 1?7'    , 

G-avotte— (arranged  by  Brahms) trluctt 

Larghetto  e  Cantabile— (de  la  fantaisie),  op.  18, 

Hummel 

Theme  et  Variations— A  minor Earaeau 

Nocturne-B  major Boccheriiu 

Menuet  in  A  major,  (from  the  String  quintet).. Field 
Sonate— A  major Scarlatti 

Recital  No.  2.-Schnbcrt-M'e>idelssohn-Schumann. 

Sonata— G  minor,  op.  22 Schumann 

Allegro— Andante— Scherzo-Finale. 

Andante  et  Scherzo- Ov.  7 Mendelssohn 

Impromptu  -(De  la  Eosamonde) Schubert 

Five  Songs,  without  words Mendelssohn 

[a]  Book  IV.,  No.  1,  Andante,    [ft]  Book  VI., 

No.  6,  Allegretto,      [c]   Book  IV.,  No.  5, 

Volk.slied.    [cH  Bonk  v.,  No.  6,  Fruh- 

lingslihd.      [e]    Book  VI.,  No.  4, 

Spinnerlied. 

Menuet— (de  la  Sonate,  op.  52) Schubert 

Prelude  et  Fugue,  (avee  choral,  op.  35).  .Mendelssohn 

Impromptu— C  minor,  (Op.  194) Schumann 

Fantasiestueck— Op.  Ill Schumann 

Vogel  als  Prophet Schumann 

Chant  Espagnol : Schumann 

Recital  No.  3. —  Chopin  Recital. 

Sonata— B  minor,  op  68 Chopin 

Allegro  maestoso— Scherzo— Largo— Finale. 

Nocturne-D  flat,  op.  27 Chopin 

Etudes- Op.  25 " 

[a]  A  flat.       [6]  F  minor. 
"  -,--^--     »  H-Tf- Chopiu 


■.t.  no.  53.. . 


jiarcarniie— * ' 
Ininromotu— ' 
i'aran  telle — 


Recital  No.  i. — Zes  Etudes. 

Etude— C  mnjor.    Op.  25,  Bookl Chopin 

Etude— E  major.    Op.  25,  Book  1 Chopin 

Etude— Chromatique,  G  major.    Op.  70....Moscheles 

Etude— A  flat  major Mosoheles 

Etude— A  minor Thalberg 

Etude— C  major Scarlatti 

Etude— F  sharp  minor Hununel 

Etude— C  sharp  minor.    Op.  25 Chopin 

Etude— Les  arpeges.    E  flat  major Chopin 

Etude— F  sharp  major.    "Sioiseau  j'etais".. Henselt 

Etude  de  Concert.    D  flat  minor Liszt 

Etude  de  Concert.    F  major Liszt 

Recital  No.  5. — Za  Danse. 

Sarabande— de  la  suite  en  Re  mineur J.  S.  Bach 

Bourr6e— A  minor J.  S.  Bach 

Gavotte— D  minor J.S.Bach 

Gigue— D  minor Haessler 

Menuet— E  flat Mozart 

Polon aise  Melancolique Schubert 

Lea  Fatineura Liszt 

(Illustration,  sur  les  motifs  du  ballet  du  Proph- 
ete  de  Meyerbeer.) 

Danses  Hongroises Brahms 

No.  3,  F  major.       No.  7,  F  sharp  minor. 

Mazurka— E  flat Leschetizky 

Valse— Aflat,  op.  27 Tschaikowsky 

Saltarello Stephen  Heller 

Galop  Chromatique Liszt 

Redtfil  No.  6. — American  Composers. 

Fantasie,  op.  41 Fr.  Brandeis 

Melodic,  op.  32 Fr.  Brandeis 

Gavette,  B-minor Arthur  Foote 

Gigue— (de  la  suite  en  Re  pour  orchestre), 

Bach-Parsons 

Valse,  op.  1 W.  H.  Sherwood 

Mazurka,  op.  6,  No.  4 "W.  H-  Sherwood 

Intermezzo,  op.  52  (Kiel) Ernst  Perabo 

Menuet  (from  Schubert's  Ist  string  quartet,  op.  29), 

Ernst  Pei-abo 

Marche  Fun6bre John  K.  Paine 

Sketches  for  the  piano,  op.  26 John  K.  Paine 

[o]  Way&ide  Flowers. 

[6]  Under  the  Linden. 

[c]  Village  Dance. 

Tarantelle,  op.  91 R.  Hoffraan 

Silver  Spring,  op.  4 William  Mason 

Caprice—"  Pastorella  e  Cavagliere,"  op.  32, 

L.  M.  Gottschalk 
Transcription— •'  Home,  Sweet  Home," 

L.  M.  Gottschalk 
Fantasie  grotesque- "The  Banjo".. L.  M.  Gottschalk 


Foreign  Notes. 

(From  the  London  Musical  Times,  May  1.) 

The  annual  special  performances  during  Passion  Week 
of  sacred  mnsic  in  all  the  more  important  towns  of  Ger- 
many presented  this  year  some  features  of  unusual  in- 
terest. The  performance  on  Good  Friday  of  Johann  Se- 
bastian Bach's  grand  interpretation  of  the  "Passion," 
according  to  the  evangelists  St.  John  and  St  Matthew 
respectively,  has— thanks  in  a  great  measure  to  the  im- 
petus given  in  that  direction  by  Mendelssohn— become 
so  much  a  matter  of  course  with  German  choirs  that  in 
order  to  particularize  we  should  have  t3  furnish  a  list  of 
more  than  half  the  towns  comprised  in  the  German  em- 
pire. We  will  content  ourselves  by  stating  the  fact  that 
at  St.  Thomas's  church  in  Leipzig,  for  the  services  of 
which  the  work  was  originally  composed,  the  St.  Mat- 
thew "Passion"  received,  as  usual,  a  splendid  rendering 
under  the  direction  of  Herr  Reinecke.  There  are,  how- 
ever, among  the  old  masters  of  church-music  not  a  few 
whose  claims  to  a  revival,  if  not  equally  great  with  that 
of  Sebastian  Bach,  are  at  least  considerable,  and  become 
the  more  pronounced  the  greater  the  dearth  among  the 
productions  of  the  present  day  of  works  bearing  the 
stamp  of  original  genius.  Modem  music  is  still  under 
the  immediate  influence  of  the  resuscitated  masterpieces 
of  Bach,  which  have  come  to  us  endowed  at  once  with 
the  freshness  of  youth  and  the  solidity  of  mature  age— 
an  influence  the  importance  of  which,  for  the  future  de- 
velopment of  the  art,  it  would  be  difficult  to  over-esti- 
mate. Nor  is  there  such  an  abundance  even  of  works  of 
secondary  importance  among  the  religious  compositions 
of  the  dav,  that  similar  beneficial  results  might  not  be 
anticipated  from  the  reproduction  of  the  works  of  mas- 
ters belonging  to  a  grand  period  of  the  art,  when  musi- 
cal inspiration  was  mainly  derived  from  the  intense  re- 
ligions feeling  of  the  composer  and  the  devout  contem- 
plation of  his  chosen  subject.  It  is  a  healthy  sign  of  the 
time,  therefore,  to  notice  among  the  Passion- perfo'*m- 
ances  in  Germauv  this  year  the  names  of  Heinrich 
Sohiltz  (born  in  1585,  the  immediate  precursor  both  of 
Bach  and  Handel),  Melchior  Franck,  Joh.  Gottfr. 
Schicht,  Graun,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Italian  masters— 
Durante,  Jomelli,  Lotti,  and  others.  Schiitz's  "  Passion 
Oratorio"  was  performed  in  church  on  Good  Friday  both 
at  Cologne  and  Darmstadt,  and  created  a  deep  impres- 
sion upon  the  audience.  On  the  same  day  Graun's  Pas- 
sion Cantata  "  Der  Tod  Jesu  "  was  given  at  St.  Peter's 
church,  in  Berlin,  while  at  other  German  towns  Bach's 
great  Mass  in  B  minor  was  produced  during  Passion 
Week.  Among  religious  works  of  recent  date  may  be 
mentioned  the  performance  at  Berlin,  Zurich,  and  else- 
where, of  Kiel's  Oratorio  "  Christus,"  a  work  which 
seems  to  attract  greater  attention  at  every  hearing. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  recent  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Beethoven— which  in  every  German  town  was 
marked  by  special  performances,  consisting  entirely  of 
selections  from  the  works  of  that  great  master — his  Opera 
"  Fidelio'' was  performed  at  the  court  theatres  both  of 
Berlin  and  Munich.  At  the  latter  place  the  Opera  was 
preceded  by  a  spoken  prologue,  succeeded  by  the  march 
and  chorus  from  the  "Ruins  of  Athens,"  and  the  crown- 
ing with  wreaths  of  flowers  of  a  colossal  bust  of  the  im- 
mortal master. 

The  ceremony  of  uncovering  the  tablet  in  memory  of 
Joseph  Haydn— which  has  been  affixed,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Vienna  Gesangzerein  "  Arion,"  to  the  house  at  the 
small  town  of  Rohrau  wherein  the  composer  of  the 
"  Creation  "  first  saw  the  light  of  the  world— took  place 
on  Easter  Sundav.  Deputations  from  various  musical 
socipties  of  Vienna  were  present  on  the  occasion,  and  af- 
ter the  customary  speeches  the  ceremony  was  appropri- 
ately brought  to  a  close  by  a  numerously  attended  con- 
cert in  the  evening. 

At  Leipzig  the  last  of  the  Subscription  Concerts  of  the 
season  at  the  GewandJiaus  took  place  on  March  22.  The 
soloist  of  the  evening  was  the  violin-oi>iwo«o,  Herr  Leo- 
pold Auer,  from  St.  Petersburg,  whoseplaying — accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Leipzig  journals— 
though  not  entirely  free  from  mannerism,  and  a  certain 
feminine  quality  of  tone,  was  yet  deservedly  admired  on 
the  part  of  a  numerous  and  critical  audience.  The  ex- 
cellent "  Euterpe "  Concerts  have  likewise  come  to  a 
close  with  the  tenth  concert  of  the  season ;  Beethoven's 
Pastoral  Symphony  {without  the  aid  of  realistic  scenic  ef- 
fects I)  and  Weber's  "  Euryanthe  "  Overture  having  been 
the  prominent  features.  The  usual  examinations  for  the 
admission  of  pupils  to  the  Royal  Conservatoriura  of  Leip- 
zig were  held  on  the  5th  of  last  month,  the  new  term  of 
instruction  at  that  institution  having  commenced  on  the 
9tli  ult. ;  foreign  pupils  are,  however,  admitted  for  some 
time  after  that  date. 

We  read  in  the  Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  ifusik  that  the  re- 
cent first  performance  at  Hamburg  of  Goldmark's  Opera 
"  Queen  of  Saba ''  resulted  in  a  complete  success  of  the 
new  work.  The  composer,  who  was  present,  had  the 
satisfaction  of  being  repeatedly  summoned  before  the 
curtain,  to  receive  tlie  enthusiastic  plaudits  of  the  num- 
erous audience.  The  Opera  is  highly  spoken  of  by  the 
local  Press,  and  has  since  received  repeated  representa- 
tions on  the  Hamburg  stage. 

Saint-Saens's  Opera  in  three  acts,  entitled  "  Dalila," 
will,  according  to  the  Neuc  Berliner  Muaik  Zeitung,  be 
performed  during  this  month  at  the  court  theatre  of 
Weimar. 
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Tooal,  with  Piano  A.coonipaniment. 

Jack  and  I.    C.    3.    c  to  E.  Cellier.  40 

"  And  Jack  should  be  a  sailor." 
A  fine,  hearty  song  of  memory  and  good  fellow- 
ship. 

Little  Nell.  S'g  and  Clio.  B?>.  3.  d  to  E.  Kiel.  30 

"  She  is  dead,  our  little  Nell, 
No  sleep  so  beautiful  and  sweet." 
Sweet  ballad,  in  popular  style. 

My  Laddie  far  away.    E6.    3.    p  to  E. 

Miss  Lindsay.  30 
"  Te'll  know  him  by  his  golden  hair, 
And  by  his  voice  so  gay.". 

Some  low  tones  which  fit  it  for  an  effective  Al- 
to song,  of  which  there  are  none  too  many. 

Come  to  me  Darling.    D.  4.  d  to  E.  Johnston.  40 

"  Come  tome,  Darling,  come  over  the  sea, 
I'm  looking,  and  longing,  and  waiting  for  thee." 
Full  of  deep  feeling.    12-8  time. 

Benedictus  in  Db.    4.    d  to  P.  Ravens.  40 

Come,  said  Jesus.     A6.    4.    E  to  F.   Havens.  .SO 

There  is  a  Fountain.    E.  4.  d  to  E.    Havens.  35 

Three  of  Havens's  fine  Quartets  for  Choirs. 

Rappelle  Toi.  [Do  not  forget.]  [Non  ti  scor- 
dar.]    A.    4.    c  to  E.  Bupes.  40 

"  Ti  parlano  d'araore.'' 
"  When  Nightingales  are  sounding." 
'*  Lorsque  I'ombre  t'invite." 
A  tri-linguial  song,  having  the  Italian  grace 
without  its  usual  difficulty. 

The  Diamond  Ring.  F.  2.  dtoF.  Tony  Pastor.  30 
"  Ri  tidde  fa  rnl 
Ri  tidde  fa  ral  de  do  I  " 
Comic  and  pretty. 

Instrumental, 

Mermaid's  Song.      [Ho.  11  of  Blossoms  of 
Opera.]    F.    1.  Andre.  25 

Simple  and  sweet. 

Yery  Easy  Sonatinas.    By  Albert  Biehl.    ea.  40 
There  are  3  numbers,  of  which  Nos.  1  and  2  con- 
tain each  2  Sonatinas,  and  No.  3  has  one,  all  of 
the  2d  degree. 

California  Mazurka  Brillante.    F.  3.  Solano.  40 
A  California  Mazurka  should  be  more  brilliant 
than  the  rule,  and  so  it  Is,  but  quite  mazurka 
like. 

The  Flash.    Galop  de  Concert.    Illustrated 
Title.    E6.    4.  Mora.  50 

Firel    Fire! I      Fire!! I 

Alpha  Sigma  Chi  Waltz.    3.  Livingston.  50 

Very  graceful  set  of  Waltzes, 

General  Yeoman's  Grand  March.     B6.    3. 

Spencer,  40 
Brilliant  march,  with  a  pretty  air  from  the 
"  Child  of  the  Regiment  "  in  the  Trio. 

Song  of  the  Birds.     [Chant  des  OiseauxJ. 
C.    3.  Sudds.  40 

A  whole  grove  full  of  birds  warble  in  this  ele- 
gant composition,  which  is  sure  to  please. 

The  Sailor's  Farewell.  Reverie.  G.  4.  Meyer.  40 
A  sort  of  sober,  rich  stream  of  melody  flows 
through  the  piece,  which  is  quite  "  satisfying  " 
to  the  player. 

Parade  March.     E6.     3.  Schleiffarth.  40 

A  fine  march  for  parade  or  the  march. 

The  Beautiful  Hudson  Waltz.  E6.  2.  Nelson.  30 
An  easy,  tastef nl  and  not  too  long  piece,  which 
will  be  a  most  pleasing  "lesson"  to  those  com- 
mencing waltz  practice. 

Little  Jennie  March.    F.    2.  Parrott.  30 

Includes   a  very  sweet   air,  and  is    pleasing 
throughout. 


Abbreviations.— Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
B6,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  below 
or  above  the  staff.  Thus:"C.  5.  c  to  E,"  means  "  Key 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  be- 
low, highest  letter,  E  on  the  4th  space." 
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For  Singing  Schools,  Conventions,  <£c. 

The  Encore. 

The  Encore  contains  everythinjr  needed 
to  make  a  Singing  School  useful,  wide-avrake, 
and  interesting.  Contains  a  fine  Elementary 
Course,  with  pretty  airs  for  practice,  a  com- 
pact collection  of  Sacred  Music  for  practice, 
and  a  large  numher  of  excellent  easy  glees  for 
practice,    and   for  social  singing. 

The  following  few  titles  may  serve  as  samples 
of  the  glees : — 

Gather  the  Beautiful.  I've  wandered  In  Dreams. 

Gently  fall  the  Dews.  I  love  my  Love. 

Hark  1  the  Bells.  Larboard  Watch. 

Hie  thee,  shallop!  The  Bird  Carol. 

Mountain  Shepherd's  Song.       Soul  of  the  Beautiful. 
■\Vhen  shall  we  meet  again  ?       Vesper  Bell. 

The  Encore  has  about  50  Hymn  Tunes,  An- 
thems, and  Chants.    Among  them  are  : 
And  the  Ransomed.  Come,  ye  blessed  Children. 

Sharon's  Bright  Rose.  Awake  1  put  on  thy  Strength. 

Go,  watch  and  pray.  Oh,  sweetly  breathe. 

By  L.  O.  Embrson.    Price,  75  cts.  $7.50  per  doz. 
For  Choirs,  Conventions,  &c. 

The    SaButation. 

A  new  Church  Music  hook  by  L.  O.  Emerson. 
His  latest  and  perhaps  best  work  of  this  kind. 
Large  number  of  the  best  Tunes,  Anthems, 
Selections,  &c.,  &c.,  with  a  first-rate  Singing 
School  course,  and  easy  sacred  and  secular 
music  for  practice.     Price  $1.;38.  Per  doz.  $12. 

Gems  of  the  Dance. 

Price  in  boards,  §2.50,  cloth,  f.'i.OO,  full  gilt,  $4. 
"This  will  be  a  companion  to  the  renowned 
"  Gems  of  Strauss,"  which  has  been  a  gieat 
success.  It  contains  not  only  Strauss'  new 
pieces,  but  other  choice  ones  by  Lamothe,  Zikoff 
and  othera.  A  grand  holiday  gift.  232  large 
pages,  well  filled. 

For  every  family  that  has  a  Piano  or  a  Heed 
Organ. 

The  World  of  Song. 

The  "World  of  Song"  is  an  entirely  new 
Bound  Volume  of  Sheet  Music;  that  is,  of  Songs 
that  have  become  decidedly  popular,  in  sheet 
music  form.  There  are  250  pages,  and  a  great 
variety  of  the  choicest  vocal  pieces.  A  fine  book 
for  a  present.  Price  |2.50  in  Boards,  $3.00  in 
Cloth,  and  $4.00  full  gilt. 

For  Chorus  Choirs,  Musical  Societies-,  &c. 

Emerson's  Chorus  Book. 

Sacred  and  Secular  Choruses  of  the  best 
character. 

CONTENTS. 
Mighty  Jehovah,  Chorus,  with  Baritone  Solo...  Bellini 

Innammatus,  with  Soprano  Solo Eo-fsini 

The  God  of  Israel,  Grand  Chorus Rossini 

OFather,  by  Whose  Almighty  Power,  from  the 

Oratorio  of  ~  Judas  Maccabeus Handel 

O,  for  the  Wings  of  a  Dove.with  Soprano  Solo  Dtendelsaohn 
O,  Magnify  the  Lord  with  me.    Duet  for  Soprano 

and  Alto.. Wm.  Carter 

God's  Mercy  is  on  them   that  fear  him.     Chorus 

with  Duet Wm.  Carter 

Gloria,  from  Farmer's  Mass  in  B6 

O,  Praise  the  Mighty  God.    Chorus  with  Soprano 

Solo I"  0.  Emerson 

Come,  Ye  Blessed  Children.    Quartet  for  female 

Voices Emerson 

The  Day  is  past  and  over.     Hymn " 

Awake,  the  night  is   beaming.    Solo,    Duet   and 

Chorus,  from  the  Opera  of  "Ellsire  D'Amore." 

Blow,  Blow  Thou  Winter  Wind,    Glee R.J.  Stevens 

When  Robin  Redbreast.     Chorus.  From  the  Opera 

'The  Scarlet  Letter." L.  II.  Sou/hard 

The  Sea  hath  its  pearls.      Four  part  Song Pinmitl 

Fairy  Song-    Chorus  Glee Agnes  Zimmei'vian 

The  Rainy  Day.    Four  part  Song Emerson 

Hast  Thou  Left  Thy  Blue  Course.    Glee ..L.B.  Southard 
Brightly  the  Morning.    From  the  Opera.    "Eury- 

anthe."    Arranged  by    L.  H.  Southard,  with 

Solo  for  Soprano Von   Weber 

Galesare  Blowing.    Chorus Emerson 

Hie  Thee  Shallop.    Male  Quartet  and  Chorus  with 

Soprano  Solo V;?'''^**.?, 

Crowned  with  the  Tempest "Emani 

Sleep  Well Bradbury 

Anvil  Chorus "Trovatore' 

Flow'rets  Close  at  Eve,  My  Love Mt 

Star  of  Descending  Night Emerson 

Evening Sulhvan 

By  L.  O.  Emerson. 

Price,  $1.25.    Per  doz.  $12. 


Glee  and  Ghorus  Book. 

Sacred  and  Secular  Choruses  of  fine  quality, 
many  of  them  "discovered"  by  Mr.  P.  during 
a  recent  trip  to  Europe. 

(Secci-ar.) 

Hurrah  I  for  our  Native  L.and Perkins 

Song  of  Peace.    (Song  and  Chorus) Sullivan 

Queen  of  the  Valley Callcott 

The  Summer  Days  are  Comiing Perkins 

Ohusli  thee,  my  Babie Sullivan 

W.ake,  Dearest 'Love.     (Male  voices) Perkins 

The  Three  Chafers.         (    "         "     ) Truhn 

Chivalry  of  Labor Perkins 

Blow  Gentle  Gales Bishop 

The  Wind  went  forth Perkins 

Tar's  Song.    (Male  voices) Ilatton 

Sweet  and  Low Bamby 

Our  Hearts  are  Light,  our  Days  are  Sunny 

Lovely  Night.    (Male  voices) Perkins 

The  Fishers'  Daughter.    (Triton) Malloy 

O  Hail  us,  Ye  Free.    ("Ernani") Verdi 

Hail,  Bright  Abode.    ("  Tannhauser  ") Wagner 

Anvil  Chorus.    ("  II  Trovatore  ") Verdi 

Rouse  Ye,  to  Arms Bellini 

Far  away  the  Campfires  bura Mercadante 

Good  Night.    (Ladies  Trio.) Schneider 

Welcome  to  Spring Perkins 

What  lack  the  Valleys  and  Mountains " 

TheOldCanoe.    (Solo  and  Chorus.) Johnson 

Rise,  for  the  day  is  passing Perkins 

With  Meriy  Glee " 

(Sacred.) 

O,  for  the  Wings  of  a  Dove Mendelssohn 

Thanks  be  to  God " 

He  Watching  over  Israel " 

The  Lord  is  King     Perkins 

Hosanna  in  the  highest.    (Grand  Mass  in  li  Minor.  Baih 
Glory  to  God Perkins 

Price  $1.25.  Per  dozen,  $12, 


People's  Ghorus  Book. 

A  collection  of  exceedingly  well  selected 
Glees,which  will  be  eagerly  welcomed  by  so- 
cieties needing  a  moderate  sized  book  of  Secular 
Music. 

CONTENTS. 

Belfry  Tower nation 

Come  let  us  be  Meriy  and  Gay Young 

Crowned  with  the  Tempest ^^E^-nanV^ 

Curfew  (The) Ander-mn 

Chosen  One Kucken 

Flowers Zimmemiann 

Finland  Love  Song Hiles 

Goodnight,  Beloved Pinsnti 

Hail  to  thee    Liberty *' Semiramide" 

Here  in  Cool  Grot Mornington 

How  Sweet  the  Moonlight  Sleeps Leslie 

Last  Wild  Rose  of  the  Season Macfarren 

Lady  rise.  Sweet  Morn Smart 

NowtheDayis  over Bamby 

O  hush  thee,  my  Baby Sullivan 

O  my  Love's  like  a  Red  Rose Garrett 

O  Paradise Bamby 

Owl  (The) Silaa 

Primrose Leslie 

Sing  we  and  chaunt  it Morlcy 

Spring  Greeting Gade 

Sleep  while  the  Soft  Evening  Breezes Bishop 

Sweet  and  Low Barnbij 

Silent  Night Bamby 

The  Owl Silas 

Thy  Praises,  Autumn,  will  we  sing Macfarren 

You  stole  my  Love " 

When  Allen-arDale  went  a-hunting  — Pearsall 

Price,  $1.00.    Per  doz.  $9. 


OratorBO  of  Joshua. 

Various  selections  from  this  celebrated  work 
have  for  years  been  sung,  but  are  now,  by  our 
American  public,  first  to  be  heard  in  their  right 
connection.    A  glorious  old  oratorio. 

Price,  in  boards  $1.00,  paper  80  cts. 


The  Ghorus  Ghoir. 

A  book  larger  than  the  ones  above  men- 
tioned. It  contains  a  large  number  of  fine 
compositions. 

The  book  is  unequivocally  recommended  by 
Zerrahn,  Lang  and  other  celebrities.  By  Dr. 
Eben  Tourjee.    Price,  $2.00.  Per  doz.  $18. 


Piano  at  Home. 

A  Book  of  Piano-forte  Duets, 
Price,  boards  $2.50,  cloth  $3.00,  full  gilt  $4.00 

This  is  an  addition  to  the  "Home  Circle"  or 
"Home  Musical  Library"  series,  and  contains 
about  100  new  songs,  duets,  &c.,  of  the  choicest 
character.    250  large  pages,  sheet  music  size. 

The  "Piano  at  Home"  is  perhaps  the  only 
book  extant  that  is  filled  with  good  four  luand 
pieces. 


By  Mendelssohn.    65  cts. 
A  romantic  Cantata  of  high  order. 


By  Gade.     $1.25. 
Poetry  by  Ossian  ;    Striking,  startling  Bcene,s, 
with  the  best  of  music. 

Lauda   Slon. 

By  Mendelssohn.    Cloth  $1.25 ;  paper  80  cts. 
A  beautiful  Latin  hymn  set  to  music.  "Praise 
Jehovah"  is  the  English  title. 

Trial    by   Jury. 

By  A.  Sullivan.    Boards  60  cts.,  paper  50  cts. 
An  extremely  funny  Cantata,  of  considerable 
musical  merit. 


Patriotic    IVIusic. 

Centennial  Collection  of  National  Songs. 
Cloth  75  cents,  Boards  50  cents.  Paper  40  cents. 

A  book  brought  out  by  the  needs  of  the  year, 
but  will  always  be  valuable,  as  one  containing 
the  National  Songs  of  England,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, Wales,  Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  France, 
Spain  and  Italy,  as  well  as  those  of  America. 

An  Eclectic  Collection  of  College  Songs. 

Carmina  Collegensia. 

By  H.  K.  Waitb. 
Cloth  $3.00,  Embossed  gilt  $4.00. 

This  is  essentially  a  new  book,  being  twice 
as  large  as  the  "  Carmina"  issued  some  years 
since.  It  contains  the  gieatest  lot  of  jolly  songs 
extant,  even  the  most  nonsensical  of  them  hav- 
ing a  classical  flavor,  and  both  poetic  and  mus- 
ical merit. 

Good  for  Collegians,  even  if  they  have  their 
College  collection. 

Splendid  for  all  kinds  of  informal  social  sings. 

Choruses,  etc. 

Choruses  op  Joshua.        Paper  50  cents. 
Choruses  op  Stabat  Mater,  Paper  40  cents. 
Choruses  of  Seasons,  Boards  $1.00. 

Convenient  books  for  the  Choruses  of  societies ; 
and  are  less  expensive  than  the  entire  books. 

Selection  of  Oratorio  Cliornses. 
Jabilee  Collection  of  Standard   Glees  and 
Choruses. 

These  separate  Glees  or  Choruses  cost  (accord- 
ing to  length),  from  6  to  10  cents  each,  and  are 
largely  ordered  for  occasional  practice  of  soci- 
eties. Of  the  Oratorio  Choruses,  we  publish 
all  there  are. 

The  Jubilee  Collection  includes  nearly  100 
numbers.    A  few  of  these  are  : 

A  FinUand  Love  Song Uiles 

Alpine  Echo Emerson 

As  it  fell  upon  a  Day Mendelssohn 

Come,  let  us  be  Merry  and  Gay Yoitng 

Fairest  Daughter  of  the  Year iJanby 

Farewell  to  the   Forest Mendelssohn 

Freedom,  God  and  Right. Bamby 

Gypsy  Life : Schumanji 

Greeting  from  Ireland  to  America Stewart 

Hail!  Merry,  Merry  Christians Ycung 

In  the  Forest Mendelssohn 

Lady  rise,  sweet  mom Smart 

March  of  Men  of  Harlech Bamby 

Morning  Prayer,     t Mendelssohn 

New  Year's  Song.  ) 

Old  May  Morning 2^ovello 

Presage  of  Spring  Primrose Mendelssohn 

liest,  Spirit,  Rest Rooke 

Shady  Groves  for  Love Van  Bree 

Song  of  the  Lark Mendelssohn 

Star  of  Descending  Night Emerson 

Sweet  and  Low Bamby 

The  Belfrv  Tower Hatton 

To  Thee,  O  Country  I    (mixed  voices) Eichberg 

Tyrolese  song  of  Freedom Lippit 


PETER'S  CATHOMC  CBOIR.  In  two  Volumes.  Each  $3.60. 
Compiled  and  arranged  Ijy.  >V.  Dressleb. 

Vol.  1.  This  is  a  large,  fine  book  of  194  pages.  Bheet  mnsic  size,  and  well 
filled.  At  the  outset  we  have  a  Mass  in  D  by  Spoth  ;  it  fills  17  pages. 
Concone'8  Mass  in  El,  extends  from  page  67  to  page  89;  Ohnewald's  Re- 
quiem Mass  from  page  116  to  page  127.  Then  we  have  Vespers  by  Kossi 
and  by  Sherbaner,  occupying  33  pages.  Thus  the  Masses  and  Vespers 
occupy  73  pages ;  this  leaves  123  pages,  which  are  full  of  flue  music,  flited 
with  Latin  words,  and  in  the  case  of  the  "  Adestes  Fideles,"  with  English 
words  also,  in  order  that  the  children  and  others  may  join  in  the  chorus. 

Vol.  U.  The  second  volume  is  similar  to  the  flr.st  in  appearance  and  size. 
It  contains  two  Masses,  one  bv  Mine  (Messe  Solennelle),  and  one  by 
BOKDESE  (in  G  minor).  Buehler's  Vespers  in  D  are  also  given.  The 
remainder  of  the  work  has  aveiy  great  variety  of  all  music  likely  to  bo 
popular,  and  fitted  to  all  occasions  for  which  a  Choir  may  wish  to  use  it. 
Those  who  possess  both  volumes  will  have  a  collection  of  great  value. 

PETER'S  CAXHOEBC  HASP.  A  Collection  of  Sacred  Music,  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  Choirs,  Schools  and  Musical  Associations, containing 
Morning  and  Evening  Services,  consisting  of  the  Masses,  Motets,  Offer- 
toires,  Litanies,  Hymns  for  Benediction,  Vespers  for  Sundays,  and  Ves- 
pers for  the  various  Feasts  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Composed,  Selected 
and  arranged  by  W.  C.  Peters.    Price  SI. 25. 

Peter'a  Catholic  Harp  is  commended  by  Archbishop  Purcell  of  Cincinnati. 
Bishop  Rosecrans  of  Cincinnati,  ana  Bishop  Carroll  of  Covington,  Ky. 
The  above  commendation  may  be  suflRcient  for  its  introduction.  But  by 
way  of  further  description  we  may  say  that  the  Harp  is  a  very  neat  vol- 
ume of  175  pages,  of  which  a  few  of  the  first  contain  an  elementary  course 
with  illustrations.  There  is  also  an  explanation  of  the  Gregorian  Meth- 
od OF  SisGiNQ.  After  this  we  have  the  Chants,  Hymns,  etc.,  in  great 
quantity  and  variety,  the  music  arranged,  usually,  for  Soprano,  Alto  and 
Basso,  sometimes  with  Latin,  sometimes  with  English  words.  Nearly  all 
the  melodies  are  easy  to  sing. 

HAT  CHIMES.  This  a  book  of  65  pages.  Sheet  music  size,  and  has  the 
same  songs  as  those  contained  in  "May  Blossoms."  The  full  title  is  *'May 
Chimes.  K  Collection  of  Hymns  to  the  Blessed  Virgin."  Compiled  and 
arranged  by  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  Cincinnati.  There  is  a  full  Piano 
(or  Organ)'  accompaniment  to  each  piece,  and  the  whole  has  the  appear- 
ance of  an  elegant  collection  of  Sheet  Music  Songs.    Price  $1.25. 

MAY  BE0  8B09IS.  A  Collection  of  Hymns  to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
Compiled  and  arranged  hv  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
These  are  all  in  the  EngVish  language.  There  are  42  Hymns.  The  book 
has  68  pages  and  is  a  very  pretty  volume.  The  music  is  either  in  one  or 
two  parts,  without  accompaniment,  except  by  the  left  hand.  "  May  Blos- 
soms''  is  for  schools,  and  contains  the  same  pieces  as  those  found  in  the 
larger  book,  "May  Chimes"  above  described.  Some  of  the  Song 
titles  are ; 

Mother  loved.  Hail,  Virgin, 

Sorrows  of  Mary,  Sacred  Heart, 

Star  of  Ocean,  Memorare, 

Mater  Amabilis,  Sweet  Mary, 

Magnificat,  The  Assumption, 

Stabat  Mater,  St.  Joseph, 

Heart  of  Mary. 

Price  40  ct3. 

PETER'S  80»AI.ITV  HIVMST  BOOK.  Compiled  and  arranged 
by  theSistersof  Notre  Dame, Cincinnati.  Price  in  Boards,  40  cts,  Avery 
compact  and  convenient  book,  containing  on  125  pages,  nearly  200  pieces 
of  music,  including  Responses,  Chants,  etc.,  for  occasions  connected  with 
the  service  of  the  Mass;  a  short  Choral  Mass,  a  Requiem  Mass,  Vespers, 
Litanies  for  common  service,  English  and  Latin  Hymns,  etc.  "The  music 
is  in  2  parts,  3  parts  and  4  parts.  There  are  also  Solos,  and  most  of  the 
pieces  can  be  performed  with  good  effect  by  Soprano  and  Alto  voices. 

CAlTTCrS  BIVBHriTS.  By  A.  H.  Rosewig.  Price  $2.75.  It  is  almost 
superfluous  to  recommend  this  splendid  book.  It  commends  itself  to  the 
eye  at  once,  has  a  great  variety  in  the  music,  and  is  already  very  widely 
known  and  used.  It  has  300  large  pages,  well  occupied  and  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  recommendation  by  the  Archbishop  of  Philadelphia. 

MARIA  IMMACUIiATA.  By  E.  J.  DooLET.  Boards  $2.25.  Cloth 
S2.50.  This  book,  of  recent  issue,  has  new  music  of  the  most  pleasing 
character.  It  has  no  Masses.  These  are  amply  provided  in  standard 
publications  now  in  general  use,  and  the  space,  gained  by  their  omission, 
)S  well  filled  by  very  brilliant,  easy  and  tasteful  music,  which  is  united  to 
words  appropriate  to  different  parts  of  the  service, 

THE    CAWTATE.      By  Anthony  Werner.     Vol.  I.,  Morning  Service. 
Price  S2.25.    Vol.  II  ,  Evening  Service.    Price  $2  25. 
These  are  large  volumes,  each  one  containing  all  pertaining  to  a  full  ser- 
vice.   The  first  volume  has  no  less  than  Six  Masses,  namely : 

Mass  in  C  —  Buehler,  Mass  in  G Schmid 

Mass  in  F Conconej  MassinC Wallenreitcr 

Mass  in  E6  —  Feltz,  Mass  (Roman  Convent)  in  A. 

There  are  also  two  Requiems  (each  with  9  divisions)  and  more  than  50  mis- 
cellaneous pieces  for  various  occasions. 

The  second  volume  is  about  as  large  as  the  first,  with  a  still  greater  varie- 
ty, including  all  things  appropriate  to  Evening  Service.  It  has  near  fifty 
Vesper  Hymns,  thirty-six  Ps.ilms,  fifty  EnglishHymns,  and  about  seventy 
other  pieces,  including  fifteen  Litanies,  eight  varieties  of  0  Salutaris,  and 
eight  of  Tantum  Ergo.  The  Cantate  is  recommended  by  the  Bishop  of 
Boston. 

THE  OFEERTORirM.  By  W.  O.  FiSKE.  Price  in  Boards  S2.50. 
Price  in  Cloth  ¥2  76.  A  complete  collection  of  Music  for  Sunday  and  Hol- 
iday Services,  containing  Masses,  Vespers,  Anthems,  Hymns  for  Offertorv 
Benediction,  and  all  special  occasions;  a  Requiem  Mass,  Holy  Wee'li 
Service,  Responses,  etc.  A  dozen  pages  of  this  collection  are  devoted  to 
the  Elements  of  Music.  After  these  we  have  about  110  pieces,  for  various 
parts  of  the  Service.    There  are  five  Masses,  namely : 

Mass  in  E6 Conconey  Mass  in  E6 Dumonif 

Mass  in  F Webbe,  Mass  in  F Fis/ee, 

Mass  /Requiem  Gregorfan-). 
There  are  13  Vesper  Psalms,  7  Avcs,  4  "  O  Salutaris,"  4  "  Tantum  Ergo," 
and  many  other  Hymns,  Responses,  etc. 


Eve  of  May. 
Rose  of  the  Cross, 
Evening  Hymn, 
Jesus,  our  Love, 
Ora  pro  me. 
St.  Aloysius, 
The  Storm, 


THE  MEMORARE.  A  Collection  of  Catholic  Music  containing  Six 
Masses,  a  short  Requiem  Mass,  Vespers,  and  a  variety  of  miscellaneous 
pieces  suitable  for  Morning  and  Evening  Service  and  for  Family  or  Pri- 
vate Devotion,  with  accompaniment  for  Organ  or  Pianoforte.  By  Antuo- 
KY  Werner.    Price  $2.75. 

Mr.  Werner  has  taken  special  pains  to  introduce  music  of  on  elevated 
character  into  his  book.  It  has  271  large  pages,  six  Masses,  eight  iiieces 
lor  Vespers,  and  a  number  of  other  pieces.  The  music  is  by  Mozart, 
Cherubini,Palestrina,  Mueller,  Himmel,  Zimmer,  F.X.Schmidt,  L'Abbe 
Michel,  Zwing,  Witzka,  and  other  good  composers. 

PETER'S  CATHOXiIC  MEtOMST.  Consisting  of  Hymns  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  Vesper  Hymns,  Hymns  for  Benediction,  Litanies  and 
Chants,  together  with  Hymns  for  all  the  principal  Feasts  and  other  im- 
portant occasions.  Arranged  for  Female  Voices  (with  an  occasional  Bass 
part,  ad  libitum)  by  William  Dkessler.  Price  $1.60. 
The  140  numbers  in  this  fine  collection  of  harmonized  airs,  are  very  gener- 
ally printed  with  two  staffs  in  a  brace ;  but  sometimes  with  three,  to  allow 
of  a  proper  accompaniment.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  arrangement,  and, 
of  course  an  equally  great  variety  of  subjects. 

PETER'S  CATHOI^TC  HARMOKTIST.  A  Collection  of  Sacred 
Music,  appropriate  for  Morning  and  Evening  Service,  consisting  of  Mo- 
tets, Masses,  Hynms,  Chants,  etc.,  suitable  to  the  principal  Festivals 
throughout  the  year.  For  the  use  of  small  choirs;  with  separate  accom- 
paniments for  Organ  or  Pianoforte.  By  W.  C.  Petees.  Price  $1.50. 
A  number  of  Prelates  and  Clergvmen  have  assisted,  in  various  ways,  the 
workof  the  author  in  compilation.  The  book  is  intended  to  be  a  collec- 
tion of  easy  music,  and  is  entirely  in  the  reach  of  ordinary  singers. 
In  looking  over  the  table  of  contents,  we  notice  that  of  the  86  pieces  of 
music,  alarge  portion  areof  Gregorian  origin.  The  remainder  is  arranged 
from  compositions  of  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Haydn,  Winter,  Neukomm  and 
other  celebrities. 

I.lfRA  CATHOIiICA.  By  Wilcox  and  Southard.  Boards  $2.50. 
Cloth  S2.75.  Dr.  Wilcox's  long  experience  as  organist,  and  his  undisputed 
taste,  coupled  with  the  well-known  talents  of  the  other  compiler,  are  suf- 
ficient authority  for  the  value  and  usefulness  of  this  fine  volume. 

VESPERS   XJS   C.      By  W.  O.  FiSKE,  $1.25. 

VESPERS  lar   G.      By  A.  H.  EosEvriG,  $1.25. 

These  Vespers  by  Composers  whose  larger  books  are  elseyirhere  noticed,  are 
well  worth  examining.  .,.-.... 

MASSSS. 

BY    MOZART. 

1st  Mass  in  C Cloth  St. 00:  Paper  CScepts. 

2d      ..      .   C 100;      ..      65      .. 

9th     ..      .  G 1.00;       ..      05      .- 

12th..      .   G Cloth  $1.12;    Boards    1.00;      ..      80      .. 

15th  (Requiem)  Mass Cloth    l.OOj      ..      65      .. 

BY   HAYSir. 

1st  Mass  in  Kb Cloth  $1.12;  Paper  80  cents. 

2d      .-       .    C 

31      ..       -D Cloth  $1  12;  Boards  $1.00; 

4th    ..       .    B6 Cloth    1.12; 

6th     ..       .    B6 125;       ..        $100. 

7th    ..       .    G 1.00;       ..      Co  cents. 

8th    ..       .    B6 

10th  ..       .    B* 1.2.'>;       i.        $1.00. 

BY   BEETHOVE]^. 

MassinC Cloth  $1.12;  Boards  90  cts.;  Paper  80  cts. 

BY   OTHER   AUTHORS. 

Bordese's  Mass  in  F Cloth  Sl.OO;  Paper  80  cts. 

Buhler's  Mass,  No.  1,  in  Eft.    4  voices,  2  Sop.,  Tenor  and  Bass SI  .V'5 

«  "       No.2,inE6.    3     "       Son.,  Alto  and  Bass $125 

"  "      No.3,inF.     4mixedvoice3 $1.00 

Concone's  Mass  in  F.  4voices Cloth  $1.00;  Paper  80  cts. 

DeMonti's    "      "  B6 Cloth  $1.00;  Boards  80  cts.;  Paper  66  cts. 

Farmer's       "      "  B* ••        1.12;         ••         $1.00;      -■       80  cis. 

Gounod's  Mass  Solennelle Cloth  $1  12;  Paper  60  cts. 

Guignard's  Mass ?1 .00 

Geiierall's  Mass  in  G.    4  mixed  voices $2.50 

Kempter's    "     inD.    4voices $1.60 

Lainbilotte's Mass Pasoale  inD $2.50 

Mercadente's  Mass  in  B*.    3voices Cloth  $1.00;  Paper  75  cts- 

Neidermeyer's    "    inD Cloth  $1.50;  Paper  $12,'). 

Ohnewald's  Requiem  Mass,  No.  1,  in  F.    4  voices $1.25 

"  "  "      No.  2,  in  B6.  4  voices 88  cts. 

Peter's  Jubilee  Mass,  inG.    4  voices;  Sop.,  Alto,  Tenor,  Bass $2.00 

"       Selected     "      inG.    2  voices 80  cts. 

Rossini's  Mass  Solennelle Boards  $200;  Paper  $].C0. 

Echeidermeyer's  Mass  in  D.    4  voices;  2Sop.,  Tenor  and  Bass $1,25 

Schwing's  Mass  Solennis  inD $2.60. 

Southard's    "     in  F 50  cts. 

"  Short  Mass  inD 60  cts. 

Steam's  Mass  in  A $1  50. 

Bchmidt's   "     in  E*.    3voices $1.60. 

Spoth's Choral  Mass.    Unison 65  els. 

The  names  of  other  Masses  will  be  found  in  connection  with  notices  of 

books  in  this  and  the  other  column. 
Besides  music  especially  adapted  to  the  Catholic  Service,  Ditson  &  Co.  pub- 
lishes a  large  number  of  books  suited  to  the  needs  of  educational  institu- 
tions, and  of  all  communities  where  Sheet  or  Bound  music  is  in  use.  Des- 
criptive lists  and  catalogues  of  all  publications  are  willingly  sent  to  any 
address.  They  call  attention  to  Instruction  Books  for  all  instruments;  to 
Home  Musical  Library,  which  includes  about  20  volumes  (sold  separate- 
ly) into  which  all  pieces  of  sheet  music  that  have  acquired  a  reputation 
are  "  promoted ;  "  to  unequalled  Cyclopaedias  and  Dictionaries  of  music ; 
to  Catechisms  and  all  sorts  of  helpsforTeachers,  and  finally  to  many  thou- 
sands of  Songs,  Duets,  Waltzes,  Polkas,  Marches,  Sch'ottisches,  etc., 
any  of  which  are  willingly  fonvarded  to  any  customer. 


-Ajiy  book  mailed,  post-free,  to  any  address,  for  the  Retail  Price. 


OLIVER      DITSON      &      CO.,      BOSTON. 
DITSON   &  CO.,        LYON  &  HEALY,        DOBMEYER  &  NEWHALL,     J.  E.    DITSON  &  CO., 

Ctaicag-o.  CfnclnDatl.  (Successors  to  Lea  &  Walker,) 

Pliiladeliiliia. 


CHAS.   H 

(Successors  to  J.  L.  Peters,) 
S43  Broailway,  TSew  York. 
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PuWiehed  every  other  Saturday 

or.rvBit  iDrrsoisr  sc  co. 

451  Washmgton  St..  Boston,  Uass. 
JOHN     S.      PWIGHT,      EDITOR. 


4^TERMS. — If  mailed  or  called  for,  $2.00  per  annum ; 
delivered  by  carriers,  $2.50.    Payment  in  advance. 
Advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  the  following  rates : 
One  insertion  per  line  30  cents. 
Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line,  20  cents. 
Special  rates  for  yearly  cards. 


J.  8.  SPOONKR,  PRINTEE,  17  PKOVIXCE  ST. 


J-tltrertisemtsttts. 


NEW   ENGLAND 

NORMAL  MUSICAL    INSTITUTE. 

X'OVnXIK  ANIVVAK.  »K!»SKOSr, 
At  East  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  from  July  25  to  Aug.  22, 1877. 
Sixty  eminent  Lecturers  and  Professors;     Course  in- 
cludes all  branches  of 

Musical  and  Literary  Instruction. 

No  teacher  or  pnpU  of  whatever  j^rade  of  proficiency 
can  afford  to  lose  the  opportunities  here  afforded. 
Seaiiide  location,  unsurpassed  for  b«»lthfulneiM 
and  beauty  of  scenery.    Send  for  Circular,  to 

E.  TOCRJEE,  Director, 
940-6  MusicJIall,  Boston 

MISS  NELLIE  E.  BROWN,  SoPBANO  Vocalist  and 
Teacher  of  Music,  cau  be  engaged  for  Con- 
certs and  Musical  Entertainments.  Address  Cedar  St., 
Dover,  N.H.    P.  O.  Box  717.  936—949 

MRS.    FLORA.    E.    BARRY,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.    124  Chandler  St., 
near  Columbug  Avenue. 

.■^  W.  FOSTER,  Conductor  and  Vocalist,  will  resume 
VT»  Lessons  on  and  after  Oet.  9, 1875,  at  690  Washington 
Street,  rooms  of  Woodward  &  Brown,  Boston.  Call  Sat- 
urdays from  11  to  12  o'clock. 

The  American  Glee  Book. 

Br  Mr.  o.  PcinKxirs. 

Price,  $1.50. 

THIS  is  a  new  and  admirably  prepared  book 
of  Glees,  of  which  nearly  all,  or  as  many 
as  a  hundred,  will  be  entirely  new  to  most  sing- 
ers. The  remainder  are  of  choice  quality  and 
add  to  the  value  of  the  book. 

Of  the  hundred  above  mentioned,  some  are 
musical  adaptations. of  famous  words,  as 
"  In  the  Igvely  vale  of  streams." 
"  Swiftly  from  the  mountain's  brow." 

Some  are  patriotic,  as 

"  The  Starry  Banner." 

"  Switzerland." 

"  Hurrah  for'Oolumbfa^.  _  ^^..^  »_^..«**..-«' 

Some  are.^delightfttlly  comic,  as 

^  "The  three  Chafers." 

"  T.vrolean  Ducks." 
"  The  Singer's  Carnival." 

Some  are  on  familiar  natural  scenes  and  in- 
cidents, as 

"  May  Flowers." 
"  In  the  Forest." 
"  Farewell  to  the  Wood." 

Some  are  songs  of  eood-fellowship. 

"  Five  times  by  the  taper's  light," 
**  Gome  brothers,  tune  the  lay." 

And  besides  these  we  have  the  quaint  "Come,  Dorothy, 
come,"  the  strange  "Song  of  the  Triton,"  "Hush  thee 
mj;  babie,"  a  sweet  lullaby,  contrasted  with  tne 
noisy  "Tempest,"  whicli  is  in  unison  with  '♦Who  comes 
so  dark?''  and  prepares  us  lo  like  the  soft  serenades, 
the  boat  song,  and  glees  in  the  style  of  popular  ballads. 

So  there  is  great  variety  and  all  of  the  first  quality. 

FnMistiBil  M  OliTsr  Ditsaii  &  Co.,  Boston 


New    Music    Book!!! 

Mrs.  Van  Cott's 


For  fraise  Me^iingHt   Camp  SfeefingSt  Ber>inal  Meetings^ 

Tabernacle  Meetings,  JHoon  Meetings^  Prayer 

and  Conference  Meetings,  and 

The   Murphy  Temperance  Meetings. 

Mrs.  Van  Cott  is  one  of  our  most  successful  revival 
preachers,  her  work  being  mainly  in  the  Methodist  de- 
nomination, where  revival  and  spiritual  songs  were  in 
use  long  before  they  were  elsewhere  known.  '  The  book 
is  a  fine  one  for  all  denominations,  hymns  and  tunes  be- 
ing in  excellent  t-aste,  poetical  and  musical.  Some  of  its 
120  songs  are : 

Angel  Cho'r.  Jesus,  only  Jesus. 

Living  for  Jesus.  Savior,  pilot  me. 

The  Fountain.  Little  stray  Lamb. 

Fruit  and  Leaves.  My  Heavenly  Home. 

Free  Gracp.  Fathomless  Sea. 

Hear  him  calling.  Storm  the  Fort. 

I  am  so  happy.  Salvation's  Free. 

A  sweet  Hope.  Banner  and  Badge. 

In  Shining  White.  We  shall  meet. 

Jesus  ready  now.  Temperance  Hymn. 

Sent,  post-free  for  the  Retail  Price,  which,  is  39  cts. 
Reduction  for  quantities. 


A  Collection  of  New  Mnsic  for  Choirs, 
Schools  and  Conventions. 

BY  W.  O.  PERKINS. 
Pricn  $1.3S  ;    $13.00  per  Docsb. 

Mr.  Perkins'  last  production  keeps  up  his 
well  earned  reputation  as  composer  and  com- 
piler. There  are  3.S6  pages,  which  give  ample 
room,  in  the  first  place  for  a  concise  course  in 
the  elements,  the  study  of  which  may  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  most  agreeable  practice  on  about 
100  pages  of  easy,  harmonized  Songs,  Part- 
Songs  and  Glees.  After  these  are  75  pages  of 
Metrical  Tunes  of  good  character  and  great 
variety,  to  which  succeed  a  hundred  pages  of 
Anthems,  and  a  few  Chants. 

Those  who  love  the  cheerful  songs  of  Zion 
will  surely  patronize  this  most  musical  collec- 
tion. 


For  PnWic  and  Priyate  Singing  Classes. 

BT  W.  O.  PERKINS. 

Price  SS  Cents.       $<t.V3  per  Docea. 

Mb.  Perkins  shows  his  appreciation  of  the 
true  need  of  Singing  Schools  by  providing  a 
large  proportion  of  Secular  Music  for  practice. 
For  while  the  main  object  of  a  large  part  of  all 
schools  is  to  prepare  a  new  set  of  singers  for 
the  choir  or  chorus  in  church,  this  end  is  best 
atti^ined  by  confining  tlie  drill  principally  to 
music  containing  words  that  will  do  to  drill  on. 
In  this  bright  book  we  have  quantities  of  new 
and  very  pleasing  music  in  lour  parts,  which, 
with  the  '■  elements,"  fill  all  the  pages  to  the 
118th  page,  to  which  succeed  about  40  pages  of 
well  chosen  church  music. 

ISIXAafllliX:    THE    BOOK! 


PUBLISHED  BT 
BOSTON. 


CO. 


§m  Pttisiic  Ut  ittttf. 


V  0  0  A  L  . 

The  Old  Church  Door.    Solo  or  Qt.    G.    3. 

d  to  E.  Richter.  30 

When  the  World  all  is  young.   C.  3.  g  to  D. 

Waldeck.  35 
Do  not  slam  the  Gate.    Solo  and  Chorus. 

B6.    2.     d  to  C.  Shelley.  30 

Duetts,  Baritone  and  Bass,  by  Franz  AM.  ea.  40 
No.  2.    Brother  Heart,  be  not  cast 
down.    F.    4.    C  to  f.    Bass  staff. 
A  Dream.    (Spinning  Song).    A.  4.  £  to  a. 

Vincent.  40 
We  are  growing  Old  together.    A.  3.  E  to  F. 

BicJiardson.  35 
Hear,  Father,  hear  our  Prayer.    Alto,  Solo 

and  Qt.    D.    4.    a  to  g.  Bauer.  40 

Angel  of  Beauty.     (Seimir  gegriisst.)     Bb. 

4.    G  to  g.  Schubert.  40 

Loving  Hearts  and  Hands  united.    D.    3. 

d  to  F.  Ellis.  30 

The  Bobolink.    C.    3.    c  to  F.  Boott.  30 

Echoes.    E.    3.    E  to  g.  BooU.  30 

Even  bravest  Heart.    (Dio  Possente).    Cava- 

tina  from  Gounod's  "  Faust."  E6  4.  d  to  g.  35 
Our  Comrades  'neath  the  Sod.    Quartet. 

B6.    3.    d  to  F.  Danks.  35 

Gentle  Spirit,  come  and  Guide  me.   G  minor 

and  major.    3.    b  to  F.  Schelling.  30 

Three  Sacred  Quartets.    Mixed  voices,  by 

L.  P.  Grebl,  each  30 

1.  Mourn  not     E&.    3.    F  to  y. 

2.  Sleeping  in  Jesus.    B&.    3.    F  to  E. 

3.  Rock  of  Ages.    A6.    3.    E  to  F. 

XB**rum«Bti*l. 

Raketen  Galop.    F.    3.  Moses.  30 

March  Violets  Waltz.     G.    3.  Bohm.  35 

Nocturne.     D.     4.  Packiir.  40 

Sheplierd's  Dream.    Reverie.    A6.  4.  Sudds.  60 
Pa<iuita  Waltzes.    3.  Baboch.  40 

Concert  Fantasia  for  the  Organ.    In  the 

Free  Style  for  Organ  Exhibitions.  C.  5. 

W.  H.  Clarke.  80 
March  from  'Petite  Mariee."  G.  3.  Knight.  30 
Commander  Cazeneuve's  Favorite  Polka. 

With  Portrait.    D.    4.  Duicfcec  40 

Lula  Galop.    F.    2.  Newtotu  30 

Blue  Glass  Grand  March.    F.    4.         Morey.  35 
Short  Pieces  for  the  Organ.    By  W.  Spark. 

ea.  25;  comp,  75 

1.  Prayer.    F.    3.    Arcadelt. 

2.  AndantiDo.     D.     3.    BatMe. 

3.  Larghetto.     A.    3.     Spolur. 

4.  Alia  Marcia.    D.    3.     Schumaniu 

5.  Easy  Prelude.    F.    3.    Spark. 
Quadrilles  for  Violin  and  Piano. 

Winner.    Each,  50 
There  are  9  Quadrilles,  of  which 
No.  1, is:  Robinson  Schottisclie  Quad- 
rille.    G.    3.     GweHe. 
Return!  Return!    (O  kehr  zuriick.)    Song 

without  Words.     D.     3.  Giese.  30 

Ballade.     (From  Flying  Dutchman).    B6.  4. 

Spindler.  50 
Les  Bergers  Watteau.    "Air  de  Danse.    Style 
of  Louis  XV.    A.     3.  Gregk.  40 

BOOKS. 

10  Trill  Studiks  fob  Piano.  By  Anton 
Krause.  In  Two  Books.  No.  1,  75  cts. 
No.  2,  75  cts.  Complete,  §1.25 

Materials  fob  East  Piano  Instbuction. 

By  G.  D.  yfilsou  Book  3,  $2.00 


Mrsic  Br  UAn.. — Unsic  la  sent  by  mail,  the  expentie 
being  one  cent  for  every  ounce,  or  fraction  thereof, 
about  two  cents  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  muaic.  Persona 
at  a  distance  will  dnd  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  tloje  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 


DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC 


Square  and  Upright  Pianos 

33  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Dpcker  Brolfcers'  «rand,  Square,  and 
TTnrlirIx  Tlanon  are  the  best  made  in  the  country. 
They  uike  the  lead  of  all  first-class  iiibtruments,  heing 
tinriyalled  in  lieauty  oX  tone,  and  perfection  of  mecban- 
isra  in  every  detail. 

8«ail  for  Illustrated  Catalogrne. 

PBICES   EEASONABLE. 

TERMS    KASir. 


The  School  Song  Book 

FOK 

SEMINARIES  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

By  C,  KVEKEST.    Price  ©O  Ct».;  $«  i»r  I>oz. 

THE  shape  of  this  work  is  peculiar  but  con- 
venient, the  pages  being  somewhat  -wider 
and  shorter  than  those  of  a  common  church 
music  booTt.  They  hold  the  stafis  well,  and 
contain  quite  a  quantity  on  each  page. 

The  music  of  the  boolc  is  in  2  and  in  3-paits, 
all  for  even,  or  ladies  voices,  and  is  of  fine  qual- 
ity throughout.  Mr.  Everest  draws  from  his 
experience  as  teacher  of  music  in  a  city  Normal 
School,  and  evidently  is  familiar  with  the  ground 
occupied.  The  "instructive"  part  of  the  book 
is  extensive. 


Wieok's  Piano  Studies. 

BY  F.  WIECK. 

FEIEDRICH  AVIECK  was  the  father  of  Clara 
(Wieck)  Schumann,  and  of  Marie  Wieck, 
and  these  are  the  studies  used  to  form  their 
excellent  "  technique."  One  can  hardly  do  bet- 
ter than  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  sncli  dis- 
tinquishcd  performers.  There  are  about  1(;0 
shoit  studies,  all  eminently  practical.  There 
are  two  new  studies,  which  were  not  in  the 
Gei-man  edition. 

Price,  boards  $1.00 ;  paper  95  cts. 


IMPEOVED  CABINET  ORGAN. 

Excelling  lohat  has  previously  been  accomplished  in 
Power,  Pobitt,  and  Delicact  op  Tones. 

Tie  Liszt  CaMiet  Orpi 

(Style  No.  501).— Five  Octave;  Seven  Sets  of  Reeds 
OF  Two  AKD  A  Half  Octaves  each,  and  One  Set  of 
One  Octave;  Fifteen  Stops;  New  Scale  of  Reed- 
Board,  Reeds  and  Actions,  with  Ventrillo  Catflr 
AND  other  Improvements,  patented,  1876-7. 

BASE.— Contra  Basso,  16  ft.;  English  Horn,  8ft.; 
Viola,  4  ft.;  Viola  Dolce,  4  ft.;  Sub-Bas.s,  16  ft. 
TREBLE— CORNO,  16  ft.;  Melodia,  8  ft.;  FiccoLO,  4  ft.; 
Seraphone,  8  ft.;  Voix  Celeste,  8  ft.  THROUGH- 
OUT.—Fcll  Organ,  {knee  utop),  Vox  Humana,  Octave 
Coupler,  {coupling  up).  Knee  Swell,  I.  Forte,  II. 
Forte.    Catalogue  Price,  $625. 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organ  Co.  have  the  pleasure 
of  announcing  that  specimens  of  this  fine  oro-an  {/ac 
ainii7es  in  their  musical  part  of  one  furnished  Dr.  Franz 
Liszt),  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  seen  at  their  ware- 
rooms  and  principal  agencies.  The  origiu  of  this  im- 
proved organ  and  of  its  name,  is  as  follows: 

Having  occasion  to  make  an  organ  expressly  for  the 
very  celebrated  Dr.  Franz  Liszt,  in  which  full  sonorous 
power  was  especially  desired,  as  well  as  such  delicacy 
and  purity  of  tone  as  could  afford  satisfaction  to  so  criti- 
cal a  judgment  as  that  of  the  great  maestro,  we  took 
the  opportunity  to  carry  out  and  introduce  improve- 
ments which  had  first  been  presented  inour  org;ans  at 
the  U.  8.  Centennial  Exhibition,  with  others  which  had 
long  bren  in  progress.  The  result  was  more  than  satis- 
factory to  ourselves ;  the  improvement  greater  than  we 
had  ventured  to  expect.  In  our  own  warerooms  in  Bos- 
ton and  New  York,  the  new  instrument  was  seen  and 
tested  by  a  number  of  the  best  musicians  in  the  country, 
who  pronounced  it  a  material  advance  upon  all  that  had 
before  been  accomplished.  In  the  rooms  of  the  Agent 
for  the  sale  of  our  organs  in  Hannover,  Germany,  it  was 
also  greatly  admired.  The  Hannover  6'ounVr  declared  it 
to  be  '*  at  the  ver^  height  of  development  of  instruments 
of  the  class,''  evincing  "  extraordinary  progress."  After 
its  receipt  and  trial.  Dr.  Franz  Liszt  wrote  to  the  Agent : 
"  The  beautiful  organ  of  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organ 
Company,  of  Boston,  receives  no  less  praise  here  tlian 
in  Hannover.  It  fully  justifies  the  remarkable,  well- 
founded  and  wide-spread  renown  of  these  superb  instru- 
ments."    It  was  immediately  put  in  use  in  his  orchestra. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  00., 

134:  Vremont  St.,  Bogtoii ;  23  fTnion  Sqnarp, 

Kew  York  ;  230  Oe.  iSaiS  Wabasli  Am., 
943  Cblcagro. 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  MUSICAL  TERMS. 

Edi^od  by  J.  Stainer,  M.  A.,  Mus.  Doc.  of  Mag- 
dalen Collegp  'ixford,  and  W.  A.  Baiujett, 
Mus.  Bach.,  St.  JJiary's  Hall,  Oxfc.  T, 
It  does  not  need  the  above  array  of  titles  to 
convince  us,  that  this  is  a  ■work  of  unusual  eru- 
dition and  merit.  Although  there  are  multitudes 
of  short  definitions,  the  prevailing  character  of 
the  work  is  tliat  of.  a  collection  of  treatises  on 
important  musical  subjects.  All  of  them  are 
well  written,  the  style  is  clear  and  easily  under- 
stood, and  there  are  abundant  musical  and 
picture  illustrations.  The  treatise  on  the  human 
larynx{vocal  chords  &c.)  covers  a  dozen  pages, 
and  has  many  cuts  illustrating  different  portions 
&c. 

About  as  many  pages  are  devoted  to  the  hu- 
man ear,  the  article  also  containing  engravings. 
The  human  hand  also,  is  minutely  described 
in  its  relation  to  fingering.  Ancient  instruments 
nicely  pictured,  the  various  parts  of  organs  well 
described,  and  a  gieat  deal  of  useful  informa- 
tion about  composition  imparted. 

Indeed,  although  a  dictionai-y,  it  is  a  very 
readable  book,  and  one  will  naturally  continue 
to  turn  over  the  leaves  with  continued  interest, 
until  the  contained  ideas  are  ]  retty  thoroughly 
understood  and  assimilated. 
Price  in  Boards  §4.00       P)"ce  in  Cloth  $5.00 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  Co.,  Boston. 


A  MM  Scliflol  Ml  Bool 

Br  IX.  H.  &  aw.  O.  PERKIKS.       Price  35  eta. 

THE  title  indicates  something  unusually  pure 
and  stainless  in  quality,  and  in  the  book 
are  the  best  sentiments,  in  the  sweetest  poetry, 
set  to  melodious  music.  Of  the  series  of  good 
songs,  one  may  mention: 

"  Whiter  than  Snow. "    Page  98. 

"  Shall  wc  meet  with  the  Loved?  "    Page  106. 

*'  Sweeping  through  the  Gates."    Page  130. 

A  fresh  interest  in  S.  S.  singing  requires  a 
bright  new  book,  by  a  new  author,  once  in  a 
while.     Try  this. 


COOD 

A  Sabbath  School   Song  Book, 

BY    ».    IHT.    McUVTOSH. 

PKICB  35  CENTS. 

THE  few  months  trial  to  which  this  charming 
"singer"  has  been  exposed,  has  suf- 
ficiently demonstrated  its  great  merit.  A  book 
always  reflects,  more  or  less  clearly,  the  taste  of 
its  composer,  which  in  this  case  was  helped  by 
an  usually  good  judgment  in  selecting  hymns. 
Such  ones  as 

"  The  King  in  the  Manger,"  page  3; 

*'  Sweet  Bye  and  Bye,"  page  96 ;  and 

"  Hear  Uim  Calling,"  page  130, 

are  very  taking,  but  not  more  so  than  a  large 
number  of  others. 


Ditsi  k  Go's  Mflial  1* 

20  pages  of  Music,  Sheet  Music  size.  Choice  and  new 
pieces,  Vi)cal  and  Instrumental.  For  sale  by  all  Music 
and  News  Dealers. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 


AwABDED  to  L.  POSTAWKA  &  CO.,  Camhrid^eport, 
Mass.  The  United  States  Centennial  Commission  an- 
nounces the  following  as  the  basis  of  an  Award  to  Louis 
PosTAWKA  &  Co.,  Canihriilgeport,  Mass.,  for  PIAnro 
liTOOI..  Report  .—For  ingenuity  of  construction,  and 
firmness  and  immovability  when  in  use. 

A.  T.  GOSHORN,  Director-General. 
rsEALl  J-  R-  HAWLEY,  President. 

Attest:  J.  L.  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 
*'  We  think  the  Stool  one  of  the  best  ever  offered  to  the 
public.  STEIN  WAT  &  SONS,  New  York." 
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LYON     &    HEALT, 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS, 

CHICAGO,  ILL., 

WTiolesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise 

Of   Every   Description. 

Our  stock  of  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musi- 
cal Instruments,  etc.,  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  in  the  North  West.  Our  connection 
with  Messrs.  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  enables  us  to  fur- 
nish their  publications  to  Western  Dealei's,  at 
net  Boston  Prices. 

5]^=In  addition  to  the  publications  of  Messrs. 
O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  we  keep  on  hand  and  furnish 
Wil  Music  and  Mu.sic  Books  published  in  Ameri- 
ca, together  with  a  choice  stock  of  Foreign 
Music.  [794— 3m 
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The  Destruction  of  Chopin's  Letters, 
Keepsakes,  etc.,  in  Warsaw. 

We  translate  the  following  from  the  new  Life  of 
Chopin,  by  Moritz  Karasowski,  now  of  Dresden,  and 
an  old  friend  of  Chopin's  family.  Of  this  interest- 
ing work,  which  is  truly  a  biography,  and  not  a 
rhapsody  lite  that  by  Liszt,  we  shall  have  more  to 
say,  and  shall  probably  present  our  readers  with 
further  extracts,  containing  facts  not  generally 
known  before,  and  shedding  new  light  on  his  char- 
acter and  works.  The  first  volume  covers  his  early 
life  in  Poland,  with  various  artistic  excursions  to 
Vienna.  Dresden,  etc.,  down  to  the  year  1831,  when 
the  capture  of  Warsaw  drove  him  an  exile  to  Paris. 
For  this  period, — which  included  the  composition, 
almost  simultaneously,  of  his  two  Concertos — M. 
Karasowsky  had  the  advantage  of  many  of  Chopin's 
letters  preserved  in  his  family,  and  the  volume  is 
enriched  with  nearly  fifty  of  them.  But  the  still 
more  interesting  letters  which  he  wrote  home  from 
Paris  were,  unforlunately,  destroyed  ;  and  of  the 
manner  of  that  destruction  we  give  the  author's 
narrative,  with  which  he  opens  his  second  volume, 
as  follows. 

After  Chopin's  death,  the  various  articles  he 
had  about  him  in  his  rooms  in  Paris  were  put 
up  at  public  auction.  Miss  J.  W.  Stirling,  a 
Scotch  lady,  his  pupil  and  enthusiastic  admir- 
er, bought  the  furniture  of  his  two  saloons, 
witli  tlio  mementos  that  were  found  there.  She 
took  it  all  with  her  to  her  home  and  with  it 
formed  a  sort  of  Chopin-museum. 

In  this  interesting  collection  was  a  portrait 
of  t!ie  genial  artist,  painted  by  his  friend,  Ary 
Schaffer;  a  Pleyel  grand  piano,  on  which  Cho- 
pin usually  played ;  a  service  of  S6vres  porcel- 
lain,  with  the  inscription:  "Offert  par  Louis 
Philippe  S  Frgdiric  Chopin  1839;"  a  costly, 
sumptuously  inlaid  casket  (a  gift  from  Roth- 
schild) ;  finally  carpets,  covers  for  tables  and 
fauteuils,  nearly  all  of  them  wrought  by  the 
hands  of  his  fair  pupils. 

Miss  Stirling  had  provided  in  her  will,  that 
after  her  death  all  these  mementos  should  fall 
to  the  mother  of  the  artist  whom  she  so  re- 
vered. Accordingly  they  were  carried,  in  1858, 
to  Warsaw  to  the  dwelling  of  the  mother.  Af- 
ter her  death,  in  1861,  they  came  into  the 
hands  of  Chopin's  sister,  Mme.  Isabella  Barcin- 
ska.  This  lady  occupied  the  second  story  of 
two  contiguous  houses  which  form  just  the 
boundary  line  between  the  "  Neuen  Welt  "  and 
the  "KrakauerVorstadt,"  and  which  belonged 
to  Count  Andreas  Zamoyski. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  political  dis- 
turbances, which  preceded  the  insurrection  in 
January,  1863,  some  extremely  excited  young 
men  (quite  contrary  to  the  general  feeling)  had 
resolved  to  threaten  the  life  of  every  governor. 
Now  although  these  unfortunate  attempts, 
prompted  by  patriotic  fanaticism,  uniformly 
failed,  still  they  were  repeatedly  renewed.  In- 
flamed to  the  utmost  by  the  bloody  contest  that 
was  raging  throughout  the  land,  they  finally 
projected  such  an  attempt  against  the  person 


of  Count  von  Berg,  who,  after  the  recall  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantin  Nikolaiowicz,  had  be- 
come the  supreme  authority  in  the  kingdom  of 
Poland. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  1863,  at  6  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  he  was  returning  in  his  car- 
riage, surrounded  by  an  escort,  from  the  Bel- 
vedere to  the  royal  palace.  When  the  carriage 
came  to  the  place  where  the  "  Neue  Welt "  and 
the  "Krakauer  Vorstadt "  meet,  there  was  a 
loud  report  from  the  fourth  story  of  Count 
Zamoyski's  house,  followed  by  some  Orsini 
bombs.  At  once  there  was  a  great  commotion 
on  the  street;  but  there  was  no  one  killed,  only 
some  horses  of  the  escort  were  wounded.  A 
few  minutes  after  there  appeared  a  section  of 
the  military,  which  at  that  time  stood  always 
ready  for  marching  orders  on  the  Saxon  square. 
The  soldiers  surrounded  the  two  houses;  all 
the  women  found  in  them,  whether  they  wore 
dressed  or  undressed,  were  dragged  down  into 
the  street,  and  then  set  at  liberty ;  the  men,  on 
the  contrary,  were  taken  under  military  guard 
to  the  citadel. 

Like  a  stream  of  lava,  bearing  all  before  it, 
with  its  annihilating  heat,  so  rushed  the  infu- 
riated soldiery  from  one  story  to  another  and 
threw  down  everything  unsparingly.  Furni- 
ture, pianos,  books,  manuscripts,  in  a  word  all 
that  was  found  in  the  house,  was  thrown 
through  the  windows  into  the  street.  Pieces 
of  furniture  too  large  for  that  were  first  hacked 
up  with  axes,  the  legs  hewn  from  the  piano- 
fortes, etc.  •As  these  two  houses  stood  in  the 
finest  part  of  the  city,  they  were  inhabited-  on- 
ly by  people  in  good  circumstances,  and  one 
can  imagine  what  a  mass  of  furniture  they  con- 
tained, when  he  considers  that  of  grand  pianos 
alone  there  were  actually  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
found  among  the  other  articles. 

When  the  enraged  soldiers  found  themselves 
in  the  second  story,  which  Chopin's  sister  oc- 
cupied, the  entire  remains  of  the  great  artist, 
that  had  been  preserved  with  the  greatest  piety 
by  the  family,  were  all  destroyed.  The  piano 
on  which  he  had  learned  to  play  (from  the 
manufactory  of  Buchholtz),  the  first  confidant 
and  reproducer  of  his  youthful  works,  was 
hurled  by  the  vandals  into  the  street.* 

When  the  night  came  on,  the  soldiers  built 
a  wood-pile  of  these  articles  upon  the  square, 
at  the  foot  of  the  monument  to  Copernicus, 
and  brought  forth  from  their  barracks  kettles, 
which  were  filled  with  wine,  rum,  alcohol  and 
sugar  from  the  plundered  shops.  They  brewed 
for  themselves  punch,  which  they  drank  to  the 
sound  of  merry  songs.  To  keep  the  fire  up, 
they  finally  threw  into  the  flames  all  the  pict- 
ures, books  and  papers,  among  which  were 
found  also  Chopin's  letters  to  his  family  writ- 
ten eighteen  years  before.     Eye-witnesses  as- 

*  Fortunately  the  Pleyel  instrumeut,  which  had  been 
sent  from  Scotland  in  1858,  was  not  amonp;  the  other  me- 
mentos, but  was  in  the  possession  of  the  niece  of  Cho- 
pin, Mme.  Ciechomska,  who  lived  in  the  country. 


sure  us,  that  an  officer  gazed  for  a  long  time  at 
Chopin's  portrait  painted  by  the  hand  of  his 
friend,  before  he  ruthlessly  consigned  it  to  the 
flames. 

The  bright  light,  which  overspread  the  city, 
showed  the  amazed  inhabitants  that  the  hour 
of  military  terrorism  had  come. 

The  loss  of  all  these  memorials  is  not  so 
painful  as  the  annihilation  of  the  letters,  in 
which  Chopin  had  poured  out  his  whole  soul, 
full  of  love  for  his  family,  of  patriotism  for  the 
land  of  his  birth,  of  enthusiasm  for  his  Art  and 
admiration  for  all  that  is  beautiful  and  noble. 
Extremely  interesting,  and  of  value  for  the  his- 
torian of  culture,  would  have  been  the  letters 
which  Chopin  wrote  from  Paris  at  the  time 
when  he  was  daily  receiving  laurel  wreaths  as 
an  artist,  and  came  into  close  contact  with  the 
highest  persons,  as  well  as  with  the  Corj'phoei 
of  Art  in  Paris;  for  he  described  all  those 
experiences  most  vividly  and  truly  to  his  par- 
ents, so  that  they  could  form  clear  ideas  to 
themselves  of  all  those  persons.  It  is  also  to 
be  lamented  that  the  lively  spirit  and  the 
sparkling  wit  of  these  communications  are  lost 
to  the  world.  In  fact  a  single  stroke  of  Cho- 
pin's pen  often  depicted  the  most  interesting 
and  important  of  his  contemporaries,  with 
whom  he  had  intercourse,  more  strikingly, 
than  the  long,  elaborate  descriptions  of  many  a 
writer. 


Sobert  Schumann. 

BT   FANST     RAYMOND     RITTER.* 
(Concluded  from  Page  26.) 

During  the  years  1850  to  1854,  he  wrote  his 
"Rhenish  Symphony,"  the  overtures  to  the 
"  Bride  of  Messina  "  and  "  Hermann  and  Dor- 
othea," his  ballad  "The  King's  Son,"  for  cho- 
rus and  orchestra,  and  many  vocal  and  piano- 
forte works,  besides  larger  compositions  that 
he  had  previously  sketched.  In  1853,  Robert 
and  Clara  Schumann  travelled  through  Holland, 
— an  artistic  tour  that  resembled  a  triumphal 
procession,  so  great  was  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  they  were  received.  On  their  return  to 
Diisseldorf,  the  morbid  symptoms  of  Schu- 
mann's malady  returned  with  redoubled  force. 
He  busied  himself,  notwithstanding,  in  collect 
ing  his  essays  from  the  "Neue  Zeitschrift," 
and  during  the  publication  of  this  literary  work 
("Music  and  Musicians.")  began  to  make  a 
collection  of  all  that  had  been  written  about 
music  by  poets  of  all  nations,  frem  the  earliest 
ages  to  our  own  day.  But  illness  forced  him 
to  desist;  the  paius  in  his  head  became  dis- 
tracting; he  took  an  unhealthy  interest  in  spir- 
itualism; auricular  delusions  robbed  him  of 
sleep  for  two  weeks;  and,  ou  the  27th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1854,  he  endeavored  to  end  his  misery 
by  plungiug  into  the  Rhine.  The  unhappy 
master  was  saved  by  some  boatmen,  brouglit 
home,  and  conveyed,  a  few  days  after,  to  the 
private  hospital  at  Eudenich,  near  Bonn.  Ev- 
ery possible  care  that  reverence  and  affection 
could  bestow,  was  lavished  on  him  in  vain ; 
here  he  remained  until  the  29th  of  July,  1856, 

*  Being  the  Introduction  to  "  Jfuaic  and  Jfuticiant.'* 
E^aayft  and  Criticisma  by  Robert  Schdhann.  Translat- 
ed, edited,  and  nnuutated  bv  Fannt  Kav.moxd  Uitteb. 
pp.  xxiii,  418,  I2mo.  New  York:  Edward  Schuberth  & 
Co.,  1877. 
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when  kind  death  gave  him  repose  from  his 
sufferings. 

Tragic  close  to  so  uneventful  though  benefi- 
cent alife!  Yet  Schumann,  blest  with  the  gift 
iif  musical  imaginativeness  tliat  has  added  a 
new  beauty  to  the  lives  of  his  fellow-men,  and 
enriched  the  world  with  another  elevating  joy, 
can  scarcely  be  termed  unhappy.  The  great 
poet,  the  great  composer,  possesses  such  opu- 
lence of  sensuous  and  intellectual  faculties,  that 
his  lot  would  appear  rather  that  of  the  demi- 
god than  of  a  mere  mortal,  but  for  the  compen- 
sating trials  of  suffering  or  infirmity.  Though 
Schumann's  genius  was  not  so  largely  appreci- 
ated as  it  deserved  to  be  during  his  life,  his 
was  the  calm  of  a  respected  existence,  the  ad- 
miration of  a  distinguished  circle  of  friends. 
And,  as  his  friend  Hiller  writes:  "What  love 
beautified  his  life !  A  woman  stood  beside  him, 
crowned  with  the  starry  circlet  of  genius,  to 
whom  he  seemed  at  once  the  father  to  the 
daughter,  the  master  to  the  scholar,  the  bride- 
groom to  the  bride,  the  saint  to  the  disciple." 
And,  happily  for  us,  Clara  Schumann  still  lives, 
a  noble  example  of  conjugal  and  maternal  fidel- 
ity and  devotion,  the  woman  whose  virtue, 
genius,  patience,  fortitude,  and  artistic  disin- 
terestedness, the  world,  to  its  own  honor,  still 
delights  to  honor. 

In  a  letter  to  me  (in  1871)  Madiime  Schu- 
mann expressed  her  opinion  that  the  time  had 
not  yet  arrived  for  a  complete  philosophical 
and  analytical  biography  of  Schumann,  and 
suggested  to  me  the  idea  of  translating  his 
complete  works.  She  wrote: — "I  have  long 
been  occupied  with  the  plan  of  a  new  and  cor- 
rect biography ;  those  by  "Wasielewsky,  Reiss- 
mann,  and  others,  are  wanting  in  many  points, 
and  partially  incorrect.  I  could  have  wished 
Schumann  to  have  been  placed  more  truthfully 
before  the  public  as  a  man;  his  works  speak 
sufficiently  for  him  as  a  musician,  while  his 
writings  testify  to  the  discrimination  of  his 
judgment,  and  the  variety  of  his  talents.  But 
the  purity  of  his  life,  his  noble  aspirations,  the 
excellence  of  his  heart,  can  never  be  fully 
known,  except  through  the  communications  of 
his  family  and  friends,  and  from  his  private 
correspondence.  I  have  not  yet  collected  suf- 
ficient materials  for  such  a  plan;  but  perhaps 
you,  wlio  display  so  much  appreciation  of  my 
husband's  character  and  works,  might  find  it  a 
not  ungrateful  task  to  translate  his  writings, 
which  give  so  much  insight  into  his  heart,  at 
least  to  the  reader  who  is  himself  qualified  to 
understand." 

After  having  completed  the  laborious  yet 
interesting  task  of  translating  Schumann's  en- 
tire collection  of  e.^says  and  reviews,  as  ar- 
ranged by  himself,  I  was  naturally  desirous  of 
publishing  them  in  full,  in  the  precise  chrono- 
logical order  in  which  they  were  published  by 
Schumann.  I  was  dissuaded  from  this  by  ex- 
perienced advisers,  who  thought  that  so  volu- 
minous a  work  on  the  subject  of  music  only, 
would  find  it'  way  with  difficulty  to  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  general  public  in  England  or 
America.  I  finally  decided  to  publish  at  first 
a  series  of  selections  from  my  translation, — 
about  half  the  entire  work, — in  the  order  in 
which  the  papers  stand  in  the  present  volume. 
A  second  volume,  including  the  remainder  of 
Schumann's  collection,  will  follow  in  due 
course  of  time. 

Robert  Schumann  made  his  first  public  ap- 
pear.ance  as  a  critic,  in  1831,  when  he  publislied 
his  famous  article  on  Chopin's  Opus  2,  in  the 
"Allgcmeine  Musikalische  Zeitung,"'  wliich 
article  he  afterwards  placed  at  the  head  of  his 
collected  essays  and  reviews  (see  page  4  of  this 
volume),  lie  describes  the  circumstances  and 
feelings  that,  in  1834,  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  "Neue  Zeitsclirift  fiir  Musik,"  in  his 
own  introductinn,  placinl  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  volume.  Previous  to  that  time, 
otlier  critics, — Rochlitz  in  the  "AUgemeine 
Zeitung,"  Marx  in  the  "Berliner  Zeitung," 
Thibaut,  Rellstab,  Hoffmann,  C.  SI.  rem  Weber, 
and  others,  had  accomplishe  1  iiuich  in  the  do- 
main of  musical  a;stbotics,  literature,  and,  to  a 


certain  extent,  of  criticism  also;  but  this  lat- 
ter had  been,  apart  from  that  of  the  distin- 
guished writers  above-mentioned,  principally 
confined  to  the  discussion  of  technical  s.  bjects. 
This  kind  of  criticisj^  was  felt  to  be  one-sided 
and  narrow,  by  minds  of  Schumann's  stamp, 
who  were  warmly  desirous  that  the  poetry  and 
sesthetic  significance  of  their  art  should  be  gen- 
erally recognized  and  honored.  Under  his  ed- 
itorial banner,  therefore,  some  of  the  best  mu- 
sicians, connoisseurs,  and  sesthetic  writers  of 
the  day  assembled,  including  Von  Zuccamag- 
lio,  Friedrich  Wieck,  Carl  Banck,  Kossmaly, 
Julius  Knorr,  the  painters  Lyser  and  Simon, 
Fischhoff,  Dr.  Kriiger,  Schunke,  Oswald  Lo- 
renz,  Becker,  August  Kahlert,  and  a  number 
of  others. 

The  Davidite  Society,  which  appears  so  often 
in  Schumann's  criticisms,  w.as  an  invention  of 
his  own  fancy.  It  may  be  that  Richter's  Walt 
and  Vult  partly  suggested  the  idea:  but  Schu 
mann  felt  that  different  works  and  individual- 
ities appealed  to  different  sides  of  his  nature, 
and  he  expressed  the  varied  sympathies  thus 
awakened  by  the  invention  of  opposite  person- 
alities. Florestan  embodies  the  impulsive, 
passionate,  humorous  side  of  his  character, 
Eusebius  represents  its  dreamy,  reflective  attri- 
bntes,  while  Master  Raro  appears  as  the  reason- 
ing, philosophical  mediator  between  those  two 
extremes.  Friedrich  Wieck  is  also  occasional- 
ly personified  as  Master  Raro.  Those  articles, 
in  the  subject  of  which  Schumann  felt  wholly 
interested,  he  signed  R.  S.,  and  where  lie  was 
touched  in  a  comparatively  superficial  manner, 
he  signed  with  the  figures  2  or  13.  Among 
other  members  of  the  Davidite  Society,  who 
aided  Schumann,  either  practically  or  by  their 
encouragement,  in  his  opposition  to  the  Philis- 
tines of  art  and  criticism,  we  find  Carl  Banck 
entitled  Serpentinus,  and  Ludwig  Schunke 
Jonathan ;  Madame  Voigt  was  Leonora  or  As 
pasia ;  Mendelssohn,  Meritis ;  von  Zuccamaglio 
was  Wedel  the  village  sexton;  Clara  Wieck 
appeared  as  Cecilia,  Zilia,  or  Chiara.  The  in- 
fluence of  Schumann's  views  on  his  associates, 
and  the  unity  of  their  aim,  is  quite  striking, 
when  we  turn  to  those  pages  of  the  "  Neue 
Zeitschrift,"  published  during  his  editorship; 
though,  to  quote  Goethe  on  a  similar  situation, 
"By  Apollo!  it  must  have  been  a  serious  thing 
to  dance  to  such  a  pipe!  "  At  one  time,  Schu- 
mann contemplated  writing  a  musical  romance, 
to  be  called  "The  Davidites,"  but  never  car- 
ried out  his  plan;  and,  as  time  wore  on,  he 
gradually  dropped  his  own  fanciful  literary 
pseudonyms. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1834,  Wieck  and 
Knorr  already  gave  up  their  connection  with 
the  "Neue  Zeitschrif i ; "  in  the  same  year, 
Schumann  lost  his  dear  friend  Ludwig  Schunke, 
who  died  of  consumption  (see  page  131),  and 
became  sole  proprietor,  as  well  as  editor,  of  his 
paper.  In  1836  he  was  advised  by  many  friends 
to  give  up  editorship,  and  devote  himself  en- 
tirely to  composition;  they  even  told  him  that 
his  literary  talent  had  diverted  public  atten- 
tion from  his  achievements  as  a  composer;  but 
Schumann  refused  to  yield  to  their  counsels, 
arguing  that  to  do  so  would  be  to  deprive  ar- 
tists of  that  spontaneous  and  disinterested  sup- 
port which  they  ought  in  justice  to  receive. 
In  1840,  however,  he  began  to  feel  it  his  duty 
to  allow  his  literary  and  critical  labors  to  fall 
into  the  back-ground  ;  and,  four  years  later,  he 
resigned  his  editorship  into  the  hands  of  Os- 
wald Lorcnz.  After  that  time,  he  contributed 
only  a  few  articles  to  the  Zeitschrift ;  among 
these  we  find  liis  generous  early  recognition  of 
the  then  promising  talent  of  Johannes 
Brahms. 

It  would  be  difiicult  to  over-estimate  the  val- 
ue of  Schumann's  labor  as  a  critic.  His  influ- 
ence was  not  destructive  or  depressing;  it  was 
beneficent  and  inspiring.  The  claim  of  some 
of  his  German  admirers,  that  he  lias  served  the 
world  even  more  as  an  art  critic  than  as  a  com- 
poser, goes  far  beyond  the  truth.  His  art 
criticism,  though  it  will  remain  one  of  the  best 
models  of  this  kind  of  literary  labor,  has  al 


ready  fulfilled  its  mission,,  at  least  in  Germany, 
while  the  influence  of  his  achievements  as  a 
composer,  on  musical  progress,  is  not  yet  wholly 
understood  by  the  public  at  large;  and  the 
compositions  themselves  will  remain  as  long  as 
a  :y  musical  immortality  remains,  to  delight, 
with  an  elevated  pleasure,  every  nature  capa- 
ble of  understanding  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  cannot  be  truly  said  that  we  have  passed  be- 
yond Schumann's  critical  point  of  view.  A 
man  of  genius  is  always  in  advance  of  his  time. 
Was  it  not  Schumann  who  Tvrote — as  early  as 
1846— of  Wagner's  "Tannhaiiser,"— "It  is 
deep,  original,  a  hundred  times  better  than  his 
earlier  operas ;  and  I  consider  the  composition 
and  instrumentation  extraordinary,  far  beycnid 
what  he  ever  accomplished  before  ?  "  The 
musical  opinions  of  so  highly  distinguished  a 
musician  as  Schumann,  must  of  course  appear 
of  the  greatest  importance  to,  and  carry  great 
weight  with,  every  one  who  is  interested  in 
music;  supported  by  a  solid  basis  of  thorough 
knowledge  and  practical  experience,  enlivened 
by  the  glow  of  enthusiasm  and  lofty  creative 
faculties,  his  criticism  is  equally  removed  from 
dry  technical  analysis,  as  from  vague  ajsthetic 
speculation  unsupported  by  science.  His  just, 
generous  recognition  of  merit  in  his  brother 
composers,  has  fully  proven  how  utterly  free 
was  his  kind  and  genial  nature  from  the  base 
cankers  of  envy,  jealousy,  or  cynicism.  He 
understood  and  carried  out  the  true  mission  of 
the  critic, — to  discover  and  encourage  real 
merit;  to  frown  down,  to  ridicule,  if  need  be, 
all  influences,  personal  or  otherwise,  which  are 
erroneous  in  themselves,  and  deleterious  to 
art;  to  point  to  the  remediable  or  involuntary 
fault,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  the  best  means 
of  correcting  it.  Schumann's  writings  are  a 
complete  refutation  of  the  often  repeated  as- 
sertion, that  the  artist  must  necessarily  be  an 
unjust  judge  of  the  achievements  of  his  brotli- 
er  artists ;  a  most  illogical  assertion,  it  seems  to 
me.  Are  artists  in  words,  for  instance, — are 
Lessing,  Sainte  Beuve,  Hazlitt,  Schelling. 
Taine,  Hunt,  Schlegel,  Baudelaire,  Botta,  Gau- 
tier,  etc.,  untrustworthy  judges  of  the  works 
of  other  authors,  merely  because  they  labor 
with  similar  tools  ?  No ;  even  allowing  for 
partizan  bias,  or  even  for  individual  vanity,  the 
poet  still  remains  the  best  possible  judge  of  the 
poet,  the  composer  of  the  composer,  the  paint- 
er of  the  painter ;  all  genuine  artists  feel  this 
at  heart,  and  work  more  with  each  other's  ap- 
probation in  view,  than  for  that  of  the  general 
public.  Schumann's  criticism,  which,  if  it  errs 
at  all,  does  so  on  the  side  of  indulgence,  has 
only  once  been  accused  of  injustice, — in  his  at- 
tack on  Meyerbeer's  "Huguenots."  But  no 
one  can  deny  that  Meyerbeer  sold  his  great 
gifts  to  the  merely  pleasure-seeking  crowd ;  he 
dedicated  his  talents,  not  to  the  service  of  ar- 
tistic progress,  but  to  those  superficial  aims 
which  Schumann  despised.  He,  one  of  the 
truest  priests  of  art,  burned  with  divine  indig- 
nation when  he  found  another  priest  setting  up 
a  golden  calf,  round  which  the  populace  miglit 
dance  their  delighted  mazes.  Schumann  nev- 
er denied  Meyerbeer's  great  qualities,  he  only 
protested  against  the  misuse  of  them ;  and  let 
us  not  forget  that  amid  Schumann's  many  ti- 
tles to  our  gratitude,  the  world  may  thank  him 
in  great  part  for  its  early  comprehension  of 
the  works  of  Berlioz,  Bennett,  Chopin,  Robert 
Franz,  Henselt,  Gade,  and  many  others. 

From  his  reviews  and  criticisms — based  as 
they  are  on  the  firm  foundation  of  thorough 
knowledge,  enlivened  by  the  vital  breath  of 
poetical  and  philosophical  reflection,  and  by 
such  an  occasional  flash  of  humor  as  sheds  a 
clear  light  on  many  questions,  whose  solution 
we  may  vainly  seek  by  the  gleam  of  the  study 
lamp, — a  code  of  musical  aesthetics  might  be 
gathered;  his  "Rules  for  Young  Musicians  ' 
contain  a  treasure  of  golden  advice  that  will 
become  proverbial;  and  his  "Aphorisms" 
abound  in  fine  and  truthful  reflections,  whose 
meaning,  however, — a  la  Jean  Paul, — does  not 
lie  on  the  surface. 

Schumann,  familiar  with  the  works  of  Scott. 
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Byron,  Heine, — the  modern  romantic  school, 
— was  so  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  Jean  Paul 
Richter,  that  the  rich  obscurity  and  overflowing 
disregard  of  form,  so  remarkable  in  that  au- 
thor, have  left  their  traces  on  Schumann's  lit- 
erary style,  as  well  as  in  his  music.  He  ac- 
knowledged, indeed,  in  a  letter  to  his  master, 
Heinricb  Dorn,  that  Jean  Paul  and  Sebastian 
Bach  had  exercised  unbounded  influence  over 
his  mode  of  intellectual  labor  until  the  age  of 
thirty,  when  he  became  more  independent. 
Richter's  influence  on  Schumann  may  be  ac- 
counted for  in  his  wonderful  power  of  rather 
suggesting  than  depicting  emotions  and  moods, 
for  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  expression  in 
words,  and  of  which  music  is  the  fullest  and 
fittest  exponent. 

Schumann's  readers  will  find  this  infl^uence 
very  perceptible  in  some  of  the  papers  that  form 
this  volume,  especially  in  Florestan's  Shrove- 
tide Speech,  in  the  charming  letters  of  an  En- 
thusiast to  Chiara — doubly  interesting  from 
their  personal  character — in  many  of  his  pro- 
verbial rules  and  observations — in  the  little 
rhapsody  over  the  seventh  concerto  of  John 
Field,  the  gifted  and  erratic  Irish  composer 
(page  267),  and  in  the  humorous,  fanciful  in- 
ventiveness of  some  of  the  reviews,  such  as 
those  of  dance  music,  at  pages  102  and  325, 
where  criticism  is  interwoven  with  a  slight 
narrative.  His  notices  of  the  first  published 
works  of  Rubinstein  and  Robert  Franz,  his 
sketches  of  the  performances,  and  occasionally 
of  the  personal  traits,  of  some  of  his  friends 
and  contemporaries,  such  as  Ernst,  Liszt,  Cam- 
illa Pleyel,  Clara  Novel  lo,  Niels  Gade,  Stern- 
dale  Bennett,  and  others,  possess  more  than 
merely  historical  value,  considering  the  source 
from  which  they  emanate;  and  musical  stu- 
dents will  remember  that  the  long  analytical 
review  of  Berlioz's  symphony,  "Episode  de  la 
vie  d'un  artiste "  (page  328),  had  the  startling 
effect,  at  the  time  of  its  publication  in 
Germany,  of  a  revolutionary  artistic  mani- 
festo. 

But  I  will  no  longer  detain  my  readers  on  the 
threshold ;  and  now  take  leave  of  them,  certain 
that  all  who  admire  Schumann's  rare  creative 
genius  in  his  own  exquisite  art,  all  who  appre- 
ciate his  distinction  as  one  of  the  profoundest 
tone  poets  of  our  age,  will  gladly  recognize,  in 
this  collection  of  his  writings,  that  the  essen- 
tially subjective  character  of  Schumann's  mu- 
sical thought  did  not  exclude  variety  of  talents, 
geniality,  and  a  nobly  disinterested  perception 
and  acknowledgment  of  the  merits  of  his 
brother  artists. 

Fanny  Raymond   Ritter. 

New  Torh,  April,  1876. 


The  Violin  Manufacture  in  Italy,  and 
its  German  Origin. 

An  Historical  Sketch ;  by  Dr.  Edmund 
Schebek;.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
Walter  E.  Lawson. 

(Concluded  from  Page  11.) 


Aa  regard.i  Kerlino,  of  wliose  make  a  violin — or, 
as  some  persons  who  have  seen  it  declare,  a  viola 
reduced  to  the  size  of  a  violin,  bearing  the  date 
1449,  is  still  in  existence,  it  is  evident,  from  the  in- 
itial letter  of  his  name,  which  is  unknown  to  the 
Italian  language,  that  he  is  not  of  Italian  descent. 
Judging  from  the  root,  Kerl,  the  bearer  of  the  name 
could  only  have  been  of  Breton  or  German  origin. 
But  how  could  he  have  been  transplanted  from 
Brittany  into  Italy  ?  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
a  great  probability  in  favor  of  the  emigration  of 
himself  or  family  from  Germany  ;  for,  at  that  time, 
the  German  lute-makers  gravitated  towards  North- 
ern Italy,  as  we  observe  in  other  cases.  The  name 
Gerle,  or  Kerle,  is  often  met  with  in  Germany.  In 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century  it  was  borne  by  a 
celebrated  organist..  It  is  possible  that  Johannes 
Kerlino,  the  first  of  known  violin-makers,  was  a 
member  of  the  family  of  lute-makers,  Gerle,  which 
flourished  in  Nurembourg  about  the  year  1460 ;  and 
that,  for  the — in  Italy — unpronounceable  German  (?, 
a  K  was  substituted.     In   the  collection  of  instru- 


ments on  show  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
in  London,  in  Augnst,  1872,  there  were  two  violins 
bearing  the  name  Karlino,  with  the  remark,  "  very 
old,"  but  no  date.  It  is  very  probable  that  this 
was  the  result  of  an  error,  as  sometimes  the  a  is 
pronounced  like  e  in  the  English  language.  But 
even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  the  supposition  of  the 
German  nationality  of  the  violin-maker  now  under 
consideration  must  still  appear  well-founded,  as  Karl 
is  also  a  German  name. 

This  hypothesis  takes  a  more  decided  form  than 
as  regards  Kerlino — although  the  most  ancient — in 
the  case  of  that  master  who,  upon  the  instruments 
made  in  Italy,  spells  his  name  Duiffoprnggar,  and 
on  those  manufactured  in  France,  Duiffoprugcar. 
However  enigmatical  the  name  may  appear  in  this 
manner  of  spelling,  the  solution  seems  very  simple 
when  it  is  written  according  to  German  orthography 
— Tieffenbrucker.* 

Tieffenbrucker  was  long  known  byname,  through 
a  portrait  engraved  in  1512  by  Pierre  Voeirriot,-|- 
and  Gerber  also  refers  to  him  (Neues  Tonkwistler- 
lexikon,  1812),  but  only  as  far  as  he  was  enabled  by 
the  existence  of  the  portrait.  Even  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  it  has  been  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
particulars  of  his  life  and  works.  It  is  only  known 
that  from  Bologna — the  town  from  which  his  first 
works  are  dated — he  was  called  to  Paris  by  Francis 
the  First,  where  he  turniphed  a  number  of  instru- 
ments for  the  royal  orchestra ;  and  that,  later,  he 
settled  in  Lyons. 

Until  quite  lately  his  only  known  productions 
consisted  of  lutes  and  violas,  but  at  the  present 
time  more  and  more  violins  of  his  make  are  gradu- 
ally brought  to  light,  placing  beyond  dispute  his 
importance  in  creating  an  epoch  of  violin  manufac- 
ture in  Italy.  Some  have  been  found  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, Brussels,  Bologna,  London,  Bucharest,  andin 
several  towns  on  the  Rhine.  Two  of  his  violins, 
the  property  of  Mr.  Niederheitmann,  of  Aix  la  Chap- 
elle,  were  for  a  considerable  time  on  view  at  tlie 
Vienna  Exhibition.  I  here  give  some  inscriptions 
from  violins  that  are  known  to  me  :  Gasparo  Uuiff- 
opruggar  Bonnooiensis,  Anno  1511  (the  oldest),  and 
1517  (the  latest).  The  violin  which  w,as  formerly 
to  be  seen  in  Brussels  bore  the  date  1539.  From  a 
bass  viol  the  following  label  is  quoted :  "  Gaspar 
Duiffoprugcar  a  la  Coste  Sainct  Sebastien  a  Lyon." 
A  lute  of  the  Lyons  period,  which  I  met  with  at  the 
Neustift  monastery,  bore  the  simple  signature :  Du- 
iffoprugcar a  Lyon." 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  technical  de- 
tails; but,  judging  from  the  few  specimens  which  I 
myself  have  met  with,  and  from  the  description  of 
others,  it  seems  really  a  matter  for  astonishment 
that  he  should  iiave  done  so  much,  especially  when 
we  take  the  period  into  consideration,  and  regard 
either  the  pleasing  form,  the  convenience  of  per- 
formance, the  design  of  the  separate  parts,  the  care- 
ful choice  of  wood,  the  exquisite  workmanship,  or 
the  beautiful  varnish.  Even  tlie  principles  of  the 
flat  (flache)  model,  the  adoption  of  which  has  added 
so  much  to  tlie  reputation  of  Stradiuarius,  were 
present  in  his  instruments.  In  the  case  of  well  pre- 
served instruments  of  his  make,  the  tone  is  remark- 
able for  grandeur  and  sonorousness.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  remembered  that  Tieffenbrucker  is  not  to 
be  judged  by  a  single  specimen  ;  for  we  perceive  in 
the  varj'ing  forms  and  details  that  he — lilie  Stradi- 
uarius, during  his  first  period — spent  considerable 
time  in  experiment. 

A  great  peculiarity  of  his  instruments  consists  in 
the  external  decoration.  The  neck  sometimes  ends 
in  the  ordinary  scroll  form,  sometimes  it  takes  that 
of  a  salamander  (emblem  of  Francis  I.),  sometimes 
that  of  a  man's  head — -occasionally  a  representation 
of  his  own,  in  which  tiioughtfulness  and  energy  may 
be  traced.  The  breasts  are  generally  ornamented 
with  coats  of  arms  in  colors,  or  regal  crowns  exe- 

*As  an  addition  to  the  orthoKrapbical  evidence  of- 
fered by  Dr.  Schebek,  it  may  be  remarked,  thiit  the  col- 
lection of  musical  instruments  In  tlie  South  Kensliijjtoa 
Museum  includes  a  lute  by  a  certain  Maanug  Tieffen- 
brucker, and  also  the  photo^^rapli  of  a  violin  manutact- 
ured  by  Casparo  Duiffoprugcir,  presumably  tlie  father  of 
the  fore-mentioned.— W".  E.  L. 

tin  Mendel's  iftisikaliache^  Conversation-^  Lexikont  now 
in  processot  publication,  we  read— "Gaspard  Duiftoprug- 
car,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  lute  and  string  instru- 
ment manufacturers  of  the  16tli  century,  was  born  in  the 
Italian  Tyrol,  in  1514.  After  having  travelled  considera- 
bly, he  lived  for  a  time  in  Bologna  and  Paris,  but  event- 
ually settled  in  Lyons." 

On  comparing  dates,  the  reader  will  immediately  be- 
come aware  that  an  error  has  crept  into  tills  statement; 
for,  whereas.  Dr.  Schebelc  speaks  of  violins  of  Tieifen- 
brucker's  manufacture  of  the  year  1511,  his  birtli  is  here, 
curiously  enougli,  fixed  in  1514.  No  doubt  can  arise  as 
to  identity,  while  there  is  such  a  coincidence  in  other  re- 
spects.—W.  E.  L. 


cuted  in  gold  ;  the  backs,  either  with  views  or  plans 
of  towns  (for  instance,  Rome  or  Paris),  in  inlaid 
wood  work,  or  with  oil-paintings  (the  Madonna  or 
other  holy  persons) ;  and  for  this  purpo-ie  he  chose 
real  art  works  for  hia  patterns — the  holy  Luke  or 
the  holy  John  after  Raphael,  and  the  Madonna  after 
Coreggio  or  Andrea  del  Sarto — the  latter  it  is  be- 
lieved by  the  master  himself  The  beads  round  the 
edge  are  sometimes  either  singly  or  doubly  inlaid, 
with  or  without  arabesque-like  figuring,  and  the 
sides  of  such  instruments  are  often  ornamented  in  a 
similar  manner,  or  with  devices  in  burnished  gold  ; 
the  following  tlioughtful  motto  being  frequently 
met  with,  though  occasionally  with  omission  of  the 
first  verse : 

"  Viva  f ui  in  sylvis,  sum  dura  oocisa  securi. 
Dum  vixl  tacui;  mortua  dnlce  cano."* 

After  Kasper  Tieffenbrucker  there  still  lived,  as 
makers  of  lutes  in  Italy,  Leonard,  Wendelin,  and, 
Magnus,  members  of  the  same  family — the  latter,' 
until  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  Like  oth- 
er members  of  thetrade,  they,  in  all  probabilitj', 
also  busied  them:ielves  in  the  manufacture  of  violas  ; 
but  only  one  instrument  of  the  kind  is  known  to  me, 
and  that  was  made  by  Wendelin,  and  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  Modena  Museum,  in  Vienna. 

To  render  apparent  the  influence  which  the  above- 
mentioned  masters,  and  possibly  others,  of  German 
descent,  have  exerted  in  the  foundation  of  the  clas- 
sical violin  manufacture  in  Italy,  as  also  to  show  the 
technical  development  of  this  manufacture  from  one 
school  and  one  master  to  the  other,  it  would  re- 
quire, as  I  have  already  observed,  a  collection  of  the 
dispersed  material  in  a  certain  place,  and  for  a  cer- 
tain length  of  time;  and  also  a  revival  of  the  sub- 
ject by  the  most  learned  men  of  all  participating 
circles.  We  might  then  look  forward  to  results 
such  as  have  been  already  achieved  in  other  prov- 
inces by  means  of  special  exhibitions. 

From  the  slight  historical  sketch  which  I  have 
here  attempted  to  give,  the  reader  will  draw  a  con- 
viction of  the  once  honorable  position  which  the 
Germans  held  in  this  branch  of  art.  At  the  present 
day  the  prospect  is  not  so  pleasing.  In  the  produc- 
tion of  quanliiy  the  Germans  are  undoubtedly  in 
advance  of  all  nations,  not  excepting  the  French, 
but  as  regards  the  higher  violin  manufacture,  they 
have  not— with  certain  exceptions — made  them- 
selves in  the  least  conspicuous ;  they  rank,  in  this 
respect,  not  only  beneath  the  French,  but  also  below 
the  English,  by  which  nations  the  good  method  is 
followed,  at  least  by  a  few — for  instance,  by  the 
family  Lupot-Gand,  of  Paris,  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years. 

In  the  art  industries,  in  tlie  strict  sense  of  the 
words,  noticeable  endeavors  have  been  made  of  late 
years  by  Austria  and  Germany  to  reach  again  the 
position  occupied  by  them  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Shall  we  not,  then,  in  the  violin  manufacture, 
which,  as  regards  object  and  labor,  deserves  to  be 
ranked  with  the  art  inJustries,  endeavor  to  follow 
the  example  of  our  forefathers  ? 

*  I  lived  in  the  forest,  and  was  killed  by  the  hard  axe. 
Living,  I  was  silent;  dead,  1  sing  sweetly. 


Death  of  Petrella,  the  Composer. 

Rome,  Italy,  April  19,  1877. — The  news  of  poor 
Enrico  Petrella's  death  you  received   last  week   by 
the  Italian  telegram.     The   Marchese  d'Arcais   de- 
votes the  whole  of  his  Appendwe  in  the  16th  of  April 
number  of  the  Opinione  to  this  popular  composer. 
It  is  an  interesting  article,  and  will    be  a   valuable 
one  forty  or  fifty  years  from  now,  when  some   art 
student  or   musical  biographer  is   hunting   up  ac- 
counts of  Petrella's  life,  as  has  lately  been   done  in 
Italy,   especially  in   Perugia,  about  Morlacehi,  for 
Petrella's  fame  is  not  likely  to  last  longer  than  that 
of  the  Peruginesque  composer.     Petrella  was  not  a. 
Verdi,  nor  a  Wagner,  but  as  D'Arcais  says,  Petrel- 
la's music  has  its  own  character.     In  this  day,  when 
all  Italian  composers  imitate  either  the  one   or  the 
other  of  those  leading   compose,  s,  Petrella  showed 
in  his  compositions  that  he   had   his  own  mode  of 
feeling  and  expression  ;    his  operas  have  their  own 
individuality.     Unluckily,  Petrella  began   to  write, 
and   met  with  great  success,  before  he  had  studied 
very  profoundly.     He  possessed  the  gift  of  music, 
and  had  great  originality.     Inspiration  in  art  is  a 
great  deal,  but  nowadays,  especially,  it  must  be  re- 
inforced by  doctrine.     The  increasing  musical  cult- 
ure of  the  public  requires  that  composers   should 
have  something  besides  "  the  God-given."     Petrella 
admitted  this,  and  lie  did  that  which  few  artists   or 
composers  are  apt  to  do,  set  himself  hard   to    work 
at  musical  studies  even  after   ho   had  acquired   his 
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reputation,  and  the  effect  of  his  application  can  he 
seen  in  his  later  works.  Every  one  says  he  was 
sinpnlarly  free  from  self-  conceit  and  vain  glory,  as 
he  was  also  from  envy.  He  must  have  had  a  lovely 
nature.  On  his  death  bed,  althouijh  in  the  extrem- 
est  state  of  poverty,  the  only  words  on  his  lips  were 
grateful  ones.  Kind,  loving,  thankfnl  words  to  his 
friends,  to  the  people  of  Genoa,  who  did  everything 
for  him  ;  to  his  townspeople,  the  Neapolitans,  who 
were  equally  kind ;  to  every  one.  Not  one  word 
of  bitterness,  of  reproach,  of  weak  lamenting.  He 
met  his  death  like  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman. 

Petrella's  opera  bouffe,  Precmaioie,  which  is 
placed  beside  the  Barker  of  Seville  by  his  admirers, 
is  full  of  good  humor  and  fun.  lone,  however,  I 
like  the  best,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
his  operas.  It  has  an  unusually  good  libretto,  too. 
Pernizini  is  the  author  Marco  Visconti,  A.isedio  di 
Zeida,  Duca  di  Scitla,  Conlesm  d'Amalfi,  Promessi 
Spoti,  Man/redo  and  Giovanni  di  Napoli  hold  a  firm 
place  on  the  Italian  stage.  When  he  died  he  was 
engaged  on  two  operas  that  were  ordered — Diana, 
by  the  Casa  Lucca,  and  Salambo,  by  the  Casa  Ricor- 
do.     The  last  is  hardly  begun. 

We  hear  of  large  sums  of  money  received  by  ar- 
tists, composers  and  authors,  but  how  seldom  do  we 
hear  of  an  artist  or  author  dying  rich  ;  nor  is  it  be- 
cause they  are  always  improvident.  People  forget 
that  when  a  large  sum  comes  it  is  to  pay  for  the 
work  of  two  or  three  or  more  years ;  that  frequent- 
ly part  of  the  money  has  been  already  spent  in  ad- 
vance. Every  friend  of  Petrella  I  know,  tells  me 
he  was  not  a  thriftless  man  ;  liberal,  generous,  open 
handed,  yes,  but  not  a  spendthrift.  He  simply  hud 
no  capital  but  his  brains  ;  his  gains  came  in  irregu- 
larly and  behindhand  for  his  needs.  Thus  he  lived 
simply  and  comfortiibly  part  of  the  time,  bat  died 
poor,  miserably  poor.  As  soon  as  Genoa,  and  Na- 
ples, and  Italy  and  the  King,  heard  of  Petrella's 
severe  illness  and  poverty,  all  hands  were  full  of 
money  for  his  help,  and  all  the  journals  called  on 
the  government  to  do  something  for  the  man  whose 
works  are  an  honor  to  his  country.  Great  or  suc- 
cessful generals  have  received  in  all  ages  the  gener- 
ous, lavish  gifts  of  peoples  and  sovereigns  ;  but  great 
artists,  whose  labors  are  much  more  beneficial  and 
humanizing,  have  often  been  left  to  die  in  misery. 

As  I  have  already  said,  Petrella  was  not  wasteful, 
but  it  simply  took  every  soldo  he  made  to  support 
himself  and  family.  D'Arcais  tells  of  the  almost  in- 
fantile joy  I'etrella  displayed  when,  after  a  long  pe- 
riod of  strict  economy  and  even  worse,  need  and 
debt,  he  received  a  handsome  sum  of  money  for  the 
opera  Conlessa  d'Amalfi.  He  immediately  ordered 
a  luxurious  dinner  at  the  Hotel  della  Liguria,  Tu- 
rin, and  rented  a  villa  in  the  country  fir  his  sum- 
mer mllegpiainra.  That  was  the  extent  of  his  extrav- 
agance, Petrella  was  excessively  good  natured  and 
could  not  say  no.  AVhile  he  was  enjoying  this  not- 
able villeffffintnra,  an  impresario  of  a  little  theatre  at 
Turin,  Musella  by  name,  wished  to  put  one  of  Pe- 
trella's operas  on  his  stage,  Elena  di  7'olosa.  Of 
course  he  had  to  have  the  maestro's  consent,  but  had 
not  the  money  to  pay  for  it.  Petrella's  friends 
warned  him  that  Musella  intended  to  pay  him  a  vis- 
it and  to  ask  the  favor.  So  the  maestro  gave  orders 
that  when  Musella  came  to  the  villa  he  should  not 
be  admitted.  Musella  knew  that  if  he  could  only 
gain  sight  of  Petrella  he  would  be  sure  to  accom- 
plish his  end.  So  he  disguised  himself  as  a  beggar 
and  placed  himself  directly  in  the  road  that  Petrel- 
la took  daily  for  his  afternoon  walk.  As  soon  as 
Petrella  appeared,  Musella,  in  dirty  rags,  went  down 
on  his  knees  in  the  mud  and  cried  out  in  the  true 
beggar's  whine,  "  Ah,  maestro,  maestro,  abhiate  pietd 
dn  nvi !  "  (Ah,  master,  take  pity  oil  us  I)  Of  course 
Petrella  was  conquered,  he  gave  the  required  con- 
sent, and  Elena  di  ToUsa  was  sung  at  the  little 
Turin  theatre  without  costing  the  impresario  a 
penny. 

Petrella,  though  kind  and  good-hearted,  generous 
and  even  gentle,  was  apt  to  be  quick  tempered,  and 
to  fly  into  a  rage  for  a  mere  nothing,  but  these  flash- 
es passed  as  swiftly  as  they  came.  D'Arcais  tells 
an  amusing  incident ;  One  day  the  composer  went 
off  in  one  of  these  bursts  of  passion;  he  scolded, 
gesticulated,  "  grew  exasperated  with  his  own  argu- 
ments," as  the  traditionary  Irishman  in  the  old  sto- 
story.  He  seized  a  glass  and  dashed  it  into  atoms. 
In  the  very  height  of  his  fury  he  went  to  the  piano. 
The  next  thing  ihey  looked  for  was  to  see  the  fine 
instrument  a  ruin,  broken  into  pieces.  To  the  sur- 
prise of  every  one  he  sat  down  on  the  music  stool, 
rested  his  hands  gently  on  the  key-board,  played  a 
few  harmonies,  and,  after  improvising  a  while,  in  a 
perfect  good  liumor,  he  said,  smilingly: 

"  At  last  I  have  found  the  end  of  the  duetto  for 


which  I  have  been  hunting  so  long  !  " — Correspond- 
ence Philad.  Bulletin. 


Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 

ANNUAL  BUSINESS  MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
was  held  last  evening  in  Bumstead  hall,  the  president, 
Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins,  in  the  chair.  There  was  a  good  at- 
tendance. After  the  usual  routine  business  the  treasur- 
er's annual  report  was  read.  This  stated  that  the  old 
account  showed  a  balance  of  $54.22.  but  there  was  a 
floating  debt  of  $2000.  Durinp:  the  past  year  $1U5  was 
received  from  assessments  and  $899.20  from  investments, 
by  which  the  debt  was  wiped  out.  The  two  Christmas 
oratorios—"  The  Messiah  "  and  '•  Joshua '' — paid  all 
tlieir  expenfies,  and  left  enough  over  to  swell  the  balance 
on  hand  to  $223.40,  with  which  the  account  for  the  year 
closes.  The  expenses  for  "  The  Messiah  "  were  $1509.78, 
of  which  $535  was  for  soloists,  and  the  receipts  $2448. 
The  performance  of  "  Joshua  "  cost  $1638.82,  of  which 
$735  was  for  soloists,  and  the  receipts  were  $2209.  The 
report  was  accepted  and  placed  on  flle,  after  a  little 
grumble  by  Mr.  John  A.  Nowell  at  the  price  paid  to  the 
Music  hall  society  for  rent. 

The  librarian's  report  was  read,  accepted  and  placed 
on  file. 

The  president  then  presented  his  report.  He  said  the 
past  season  had  seen  such  noble  work  and  excellent 
progress  that  the  society  had  reason  to  be' prouder  than 
ever  before  of  its  membership.  Their  spirit  of  devotion 
was  attested  by  the  fact  that  there  had  been  forty-four 
rehearsals  during  the  year,  at  which  the  avernge  attend- 
ance was  three  hundred  and  eighty.  Few  societies,  Mr. 
Perkins  said,  can  boast  of  members  more  loyal  than  ours. 
He  alluded  quite  eloquently  to  the  influence  of  music  in 
promoting  fraternity  among  its  devotees.  Expressing 
his  disflent  from  the  idea  that  because  emotions  excited 
by  music  so  soon  pass  away  the  moral  eflfect  must  be 
transitory,  he  said  that  as  the  waters  of  the  Nile  quickly 
subside  after  an  overflow,  but  leave  a  deposit  which  en- 
riches the  soil  for  years  after,  so  the  emotions  excited  by 
mnsic,  though  quickly  subsiding,  left  men  with  kindlier 
feelings,  deeper  convictions,  and  a  warmer  love  of  coun- 
try. The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  was  thus  a  power- 
ful Influence  for  good  in  the  community.  The  subject 
of  the  coming  performance  ot  "  Elijah  "  in  the  Taber- 
nacle was  introduced  with  the  remark  that  the  society 
was  about  to  take  a  new  departure,— that  for  the  first 
time  five  thousand  people  would  be  enabled  to  hear  the 
best  music  at  prices  which  would  bring  it  within  the 
reach  of  many  to  whom  the  doors  of  Music  hall  had  been 
closed.  Should  It  be  found  that  a  popular  desire  exists 
for  such  music,  this  first  attempt  to  satisfy  it  would  as- 
suredly not  be  the  last.  Referring  to  the  late  triennial 
festival,  Mr.  Perkins  said  that,  although  the  expenses 
slifrhily  exceeded  the  receipts,  it  was  yet  in  considera- 
tion of  the  fact  that  it  was  carried  through  without  any 
financial  guaranty  whatever,  and  that  the  music  was 
rendered  solely  by  American  singers,  a  success  of  which 
the  society  might  well  be  proud.  He  slated  that  the  re- 
ceipts for  senson  tickets  were  $3250:  for  the  first  per- 
formance, $2726  50;  for  the  second,  $2123;  for  the  third, 
$898;  for  the  fourth.  $1605;  for  the  fifth,  $2999.50;  for 
the  last.  $2310.60;  from  various  sources,  $448.16;  total, 
$16,251.65.  The  expenses,  as  already  stated,  were  slight- 
ly in  excess  of  the  receiptB,  which  was  to  be  regretted, 
because  it  was  hoped  the  society  would  be  able  to  send  a 
substantial  check  to  the  Old  South  preservation  fund. 
Mr.  Perkins  stated  further  that  the  examination  com- 
mittee had  held  nine  meetings  and  examined  103  candi- 
dates for  the  chorus,  of  whom  58  were  accepted  and  45 
rejected. 

Ofllcers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as  follows  :— 

President— C  C.  Perkins. 

Vice-president— Georpe  H.  Chickering. 

Secretary- A.  Parker  Browne. 

'Treasurer — G.  W.  Palmer. 

Librarian— J.  H.  Stickney. 

Directors— G.  T.  Brown,  J.  D.  Andrews,  W.  F.  Brad- 
bury, A.  H.  Wilson,  A.  K.  Hebard,  H.  G.  Carey,  J.  A. 
Pray,  R.  S.  Rundlett. 

This  is  the  regular  ticket,  excepting  Mr.  Rundlett,  who 
was  chosen  in  place  of  W.  Q.  Perkins, 

The  nineteenth  of  the  by-l.iws  was  amended  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  following:  '-The board  of  government  may, 
previous  to  any  concert  in  which  the  society  is  adver- 
tised to  sing,  suspend  from  participation  in  that  con- 
cert such  members  as  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board, 
for  any  cause  incapable  of  singing  the  music  to  be  per- 
formed." 

The  meeting  adjourned  until  Tuesday  evening,  Junei 
19. — Advertiser,  May  29. 


Bach's  C(Ihistmas  Oratorio,  Parts  I  and  II.,  (says 
the  Evening  Qatette),  will  remain  the  most  delightful 
reminiscence  of  the  festival.  The  audience  listened  to 
it  with  remarkable  attention,  and,  what  was  more,  ap- 
peared to  enjoy  every  bar  of  it.  There  is  but  little  of 
dryness  in  those  portions  of  the  work  performed ;  on  the 
contr.ary,  it  is  all  wonderfully  fresh,  fiuent,  inspiring, 
and,  above  .all,  elevating.  It  also  abounds  in  grace,  in- 
tense expression,  and  a  melodiousness  that  proved  a 


genuine  surprise  to  those  who  entertain  the  common  er- 
ror that  Bach  never  condescends  to  stoop  to  anything 
more  tunefu!  than  a  fugue.  If  the  festival  had  done 
nothing  more  thad  brought  this  masterpiece  into  notice 
here,  it  wovid  have  done  enough  to  merit  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  the  musical  community.  Wc  cannot  enter 
into  a  detailed  description  of  the  work,  and  can  merely 
allude  to  the  delicate  beauty  of  the  "  Slumber  song,"  the 
massive  and  imposing  grandeur  of  the  chorals,  the 
suave  grace  of  the  air,  *  Haste,  ye  Shepherds,"  and 
strong  dramatic  coloring  of  the  whole.  Mr.  "W".  J.  Winch 
sang  the  tenor  solos  with  all  of  his  usual  tenderness  and 
with  more  than  bis  usual  fire,  and  won  for  himself  de- 
served and  discriminating  applause  for  the  beauty  of  his 
singing  in  the  trying  bravura  toward  the  close  of  his 
principal  air.  Mr.  J.  F.  Winch  did  ample  justice  to  the 
bass  solos,  though  we  could  have  wished  for  something 
more  of  fire  in  his  first  air.  Miss  Thursby  acquitted  her- 
self admirably  in  the  little  she  had  to  do,  and  Miss  Cary 
sang  the  Slumber  song,  •'  Sleep,  my  beloved,"  with  su- 
perb feeling,  despite  the  temporary  confusion  at  the 
close  of  the  second  part,  caused  by  a  momentary  inat- 
tention to  her  score.  The  chorus  singing  was  thorough- 
ly good,remarkably  so  for  a  first  performance.  The  first 
impression  made  by  the  oratorio  will  insure  it  a  welcome 
and  a  frequent  rehearing. 


Waoner  and  his  Moses.-"  The  genuine  Muses  are 
chaste;— chaste,  primordial,  proud.  They  despise  toilet 
arts ;  each  gives  herself  alone,  they  borrow  not  from  one 
another.  What  will  you  say,  then,  of  a  painter  who 
would  heighten  the  effect  of  his  pictures  by  a  Bengal 
light?  Of  a  Phidias  who  should  exhibit  his  figures  to 
the  sound  of  music  ?  And  here  ?  Music  in  union  with 
scene-painting,  ballet,  pyrotechnics  I  And  this  coquette, 
rigged  out  in  all  imaginable  frippery,  calls  herself  the 
German  (the  tfcAi  Deutsche)  Muset — Look  you,  it  makes 
me  mad ! "  We  borrow  this  from  Herr  Pappert's  ''Wag- 
ner Lexicon,"  or  "  Dictionary  of  Impoliteness.''  Many 
of  the  sharp  and  pithy  sentences  which  he  has  strung  to- 
gether alphabetically  in  it,  are  eqnally  true  and  hit  the 
nail  upon  the  head. 


usital  Corr^spiihiut. 


Milwaukee,  Mat  24. — As  the  musical  season  is 
rapidly  drawing  to  a  close,  a  brief  resume  of  what 
has  been  done  in  Milwaukee  may  perhaps  prove  of 
some  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal.  The 
greater  part  of  the  winter  brought  few  musical  at- 
tractions, owing  to  the  hard  times  of  the  pa.st  three 
or  four  years  having  materially  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  travelling  artistic  organizations,  and  up  to 
the  end  of  February  an  nnusnal  dulness  prevailed. 
The  Musical  Society,  an  institution  which  has  been 
in  existence  upward  of  twenty-five  years,  and  of 
which  Milwaukee  is  justly  proud,  has  given  two 
regular  and  two  extra  concerts,  together  with  three 
or  four  soirees,  the  latter  bringing  light  pro- 
grammes, all  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Eugene 
Luening,  a  native  of  Milwaukee,  who  graduated  a 
few  years  ago  from  the  Leipsic  Conservatory.  The 
programmes  of  the  regular  concerts  brought  a  nnin- 
ber  of  classical  selections,  such  as  the  Fidelio  over- 
ture in  E,  and  portions  of  Symphonies,  performed 
by  the  Society's  orchestra.  ,The  principal  soloists 
were :  Mrs.  J.  B.  Walker,  a'  Soprano  of  more  than 
ordinary  vocal  resources,  and  an  artist  in  every 
sense  of  the  term.  She  has  been  a  resident  of  Mil- 
waukee for  some  years,  and  is  now  engaged  in 
teaching  singing.  Miss  Lina  AUardt,  of  Detroit, 
sang  twice,  and  made  a  very  favxirable  impression. 
Gustave  Bach,  the  young  violinist,  performed  a  vi- 
olin solo  at  one  of  the  concerts  ;  and  on  another  oc- 
casion the  Finale  from  the  1st  act  of  Wagner's 
Lohengrin  was  performed  by  the  Society's  forces, 
vocal  and  instrumental, — Col.  Jacobs  (tenor)  as  Lo- 
hengrin. The  Society  also  gave  a  concert  on  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Beethoven,  per- 
forming the  Mass  in  C  in  Immanuel  Church. 

The  Euphemia  Society,  a  private  organization, 
under  the  musical  direction  of  Mr.  Julius  Klauser, 
a  son  of  Prof.  Klauser,  of  Farraington  College,  has 
given  a  series  of  classical  concerts  at  the  residences 
of  members,  with  Mr.  A.  G.  Bodden,  the  young  bir- 
itone,  among  the  principal  vocal  attractions.    The 
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last  entertainment  brought  Beethoven's  Eroica  sym- 
phony for  four  hands  on  a  grand  piano,  performed 
by  Messrs.  Gumpert  and  Dodge,  and  a  movement  of 
Beethoven's  violin  concerto,  by  Mr.  Hardege,  all 
graduates  of  Leipsic. 

Mme.  Essipoff  and  her  company  gave  a  brilliant 
concert  in  February  to  a  large  audience,  and  re- 
ceived an  enthusiastic  welcome.  Her  programme 
was  not  as  classical  as  I  had  hoped,  Beethoven's 
Moonlight  Sonata  being  followed  by  a  number  of 
smaller  compositions  by  other  masters.  Her  per- 
formance was  characterized  by  a  magnificent  tech- 
nique and  intense,  poetic  feeling,  something  akin  to 
Rubinstein. 

Miss  Emma  Abbott  favored  us  with  a  concert  in 
April,  and  had  a  full  house,  everybody  being  anx- 
ious to  see  and  hear  the  young  artist,  who  sang 
here  a  number  of  times  some  years  ago  when  a  res- 
ident of  this  city.  She  made  a  favorable  impression, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  her  voice  is  somewhat 
uneven,  and  she  will  undoubtedly  be  one  of  the 
principal  attractions  of  the  concert  room  for  some 
time  to  come.  Signori  Brignoli  and  Ferranti  shared 
the  honors  of  the  evening  with  Miss  Abbott.  Ole 
Bull  had  the  kindness  to  remember  us  with  one  of 
his  "positively  farewell"  concerts.  His  playing  wa3 
a  sad  disappointment  to  those  who  heard  him  a  few 
years  ago,  though  his  Scandinavian  compatriots, 
who  comprised  a  good  share  of  the  audience,  were 
enthusiastic  enough.  Ole  Bull  was  assisted  by  Miss 
Thursby,  a  magnificent  Soprano,  who  was  really  the 
principal  attraction  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Tom  Karl, 
the  Tenor,  Mile.  Martinez,  Contralto,  and  Mr.  Lieb- 
ling,  pianist,  recently  from  Berlin. 

Theo.  Thomas  and  Miss  Gary  appeared  before  a 
crowded  house,  with  a  magnificent  programme. 
The  grand  orchestra  had  not  favored  us  with  a  call 
for  several  years,  and  received  an  enthusiastic  wel- 
come. 

But  the  greatest  attraction  of  the  season  centred 
in  the  concerts  of  Miss  Julia  Riv§,  the  young  pi- 
aniste  from  Cincinnati,  who  gave  two  entertain- 
ments here,  in  February,  and  April.  About  three 
years  ago  I  saw  notices  of  her  playing  in  one  of  the 
Gewandhaus  concerts  in  Leipzig,  (I  think  it  was  in 
the  Neue  Zeitschrifi,  and  it  paid  her  a  very  high 
compliment),  but  I  never  heard  her  until  this  sea- 
son, when  she  appeared  for  the  first  time.  Miss 
Riv6  undoubtedly  has  a  brilliant  future  before  her, 
and  though  the  youngest  of  the  great  pianists  who 
have  visited  us,  will  have  a  world-wide  reputation. 
Personally  she  is  the  most  modest  and  unassuming 
artist  I  have  ever  seen,  but  the  fire  of  genius  burns 
brightly  withiu  her  and  her  performances  here 
were  of  the  highest  order.  Here  first  concert  was 
not  well  attended,  owing  to  insufficient  announce- 
ment and  unfavorable  weather.  The  second  concert 
met  with  more  liberal  encouragement,  though  the 
political  election  held  on  that  day  had  an  unfavora- 
ble effect  on  the  attendance.  On  this  occasion.  Miss 
Biv6  was  assisted  by  Miss  Annie  Louise  Gary,  who 
sang  "  O  don  fatale "  from  Verdi's  Don  Carlot, 
"  Sing,  smile,  slumber,"  by  Gounod,  and  a  ballad, 
"  It  was  a  Dream,"  by  Cowan.  Miss  Gary  was  of 
course  enthusiastically  applauded,  and  compelled  to 
supplement  her  programme  numbers  with  two  ad- 
ditional pieces.  But  Miss  Rive  carried  off  the  hon- 
ors of  the  evening  by  her  unprecedented  perform- 
ance of  two  entire  Concertos,  the  Beethoven  C  min- 
or, with  Reinecke's  Cadenza,  and  the  Liszt  E  flat 
(Mr.  Liebling  of  Chicago  playing  the  orchestral 
parts  on  a  second  piano) ;  the  former  especially  was 
given  with  a  chasteness  of  expression  and  pure  de- 
votion to  the  composer,  which  established  her  at 
once  in  the  favor  of  the  audience.  Miss  Rive  also 
played  the  Tausig  arrangement  of  the  Strauss  Waltz  : 
"  Man  Icbt  nur  einmal  in  der  Welt,"  and  Liszt's  sec- 
ond Hungarian  Rhapsody,  the  latter  in  response  to 


a  tumultuous  encore.  I  have  never  heard  the  lat- 
ter composition  played  so  effectively.  I  hope  she 
may  be  induced  to  give  us  some  piano  recitals  dur- 
ing the  coming  season,  though  that  is  exceedingly 
doubtful.  Miss  Rive  has  received  a  flattering  offer 
of  an  engagement  to  play  in  Paris  during  the  com- 
ing winter,  and  if  she  accepts,  that  puts  an  end  to 
her  concerts  in  this  country  for  the  time  being. 
She  gave  three  recitals  in  Cleveland  last  week,  and 
may  go  to  California  for  a  short  season  early  in 
Ju«e. 

Fka  Diavolo. 

CnioAOO,  May  31.  Last  Thursday  evening  the 
Beethoven  Society,  under  the  direction  of  Carl 
Wolfsohn,  gave  a  performance  of  Hoffmann's  "  Leg- 
end of  the  Fair  Melusina."  The  accompaniment 
was  by  piano-forte,  only,  extremely  well  played  by 
Miss  Agnes  Ingersol.  The  solos  were  taken  by 
Mrs.  Thurston,  Mrs.  Frank  Hall,  Mr.  Jas.  Gill,  and 
Mr.  Martin.  All  except  the  last  named  did  well ; 
while  Mr.  Gill  (who  is  a  fine  singer  and  teacher) 
showed  htmself  an  artist,  although  unfortunately 
his  voice  is  hardly  heavy  enough  for  McCormick 
Hall.  The  Chorus  numbered  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty,  and  on  the  whole  sang  not  badly,  better,  I 
should  say,  than  on  the  previous  occasions  this 
year.  Still  it  was  very  far  from  finished  chorus 
singing,  and  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  stand- 
ard of  excellence  set  up  by  the  Apollo  Club.  Sev- 
eral members  of  the  society  have  taken  violent  ex- 
ceptions to  ray  criticisms  on  their  style  of  perform- 
ance ;  on  the  other  hand  a  number  of  the  more 
intelligent  ones  have  fully  admitted  the  justice  of 
my  comments.  The  truth  is  the  rehearsals  are  at 
fault.  The  chorus  contains  quite  a  number  of  un- 
suitable singers,  and  the  discipline  is  very  lax,  es- 
pecially in  the  matter  of  attendance  at  rehearsals. 
For  this  reason  the  enthusiasm  of  the  good  ones  is 
exhausted  in  the  effort  to  make  the  bad  ones  sing 
well  by  unconscious  absorption. 

As  I  have  already  intimated  in  former  letters, 
some  of  the  Beethoven  Society  set  up  the  defense 
that  it  is  the  mission  of  their  society  to  interpret 
new  works;  and  that,  unlike  the  Apollo  Club,  they 
do  not  spend  their  time  in  the  study  of  pianissimo 
and  mere  effects.  Hence  they  point  with  pride  to 
the  fact  of  their  having  given  during  the  present 
season  four  works :  Rheinberger's  "  Toggenburg," 
Gade's  "  Comala,"  Verdi's  Manzoni  Requiem,  and 
now  Hoffmann's  "  Melusina."  But  when  they  look 
over  the  list  for  the  year,  they  will  discover,  I  think, 
that  the  Apollo  society  has  given  quite  as  much 
music  of  the  larger  kind,  and  a  good  deal  of  the 
smaller  besides,  and  in  all  of  it  has  held  the  chorus 
up  to  a  standard  of  excellence  as  much  superior  to 
their  work  as  the  playing  of  the  consummately 
graceful  artiste  Mme.  Essipoff  is  to  that  of  ordinary 
piano-teachers.  I  would  not  say  this  were  it  not 
for  the  sake  of  pointing  the  moral  of  it  all,  which 
lies  simply  in  the  determination  of  the  Apollo  con- 
ductor to  secure  good  results,  and  in  the  discipline 
of  the  society,  which  enforces  attendance  at  rehear- 
sals and  especially  sub-rehearsals. 

Mr.  Wolfsohn  is  engaged  in  a  series  of  historical 
piano  recitals,  of  which  the  seventh  and  last  of  the 
present  season  occurs  next  Saturday,  June  2d.  This 
one  is  devoted  to  Beethoven,  and  will  include  some 
Bagatelles,  a  Fantasie,  and  the  three  sonatas,  op.  7, 
op.  57,  and  op.  111.  The  recital  last  week  was  de- 
voted to  Schubert,  and  brought  the  following  : 

Sonata  in  A  minor. 

Impromptu  in  A  flat. 

Moment  Musical  in  G. 

Impromptu  in  B  flat,  (air  and  variations). 

Elegie  in  B. 

Fantasie  in  C  major. 

Mr.  Wolfsohn  'deprecates  criticism  on  the  style  of 

his  playing,  and  takes  to  himself  the  intention  of 


interpreting — desiring  to  be  appreciated  for  his 
good  intentions ;  and  this  appreciation  I  hereby 
tender  him. 

I  scarcely  know  whether  the  canse  of  music  has 
been  advanced  in  Chicago  by  the  remarkable  eleva- 
tion of  the  standard  of  piano  playing  which  has  ta- 
ken place  within  a  few  years  here.  Several,  who 
cut  quite  a  swell  as  solo  pianists  here  a  few  years 
ago,  are  now  left  far  behind.  We  have,  however, 
one  pianist,  Mr.  Emil  Liebling,  who  in  point  of 
technique  and  artistic  ability  is  to  be  ranked  very 
high.  Only  a  day  or  two  ago  he  played  Chopin's 
second  Concerto  (the  one  in  F  minor)  as  an  illustra- 
tion in  connection  with  Mr.  Mathews'  lecture  on 
"  Chopin,  Schumann,  and  Wagner."  The  accom- 
paniment was  on  the  organ  by  Mr.  Eddy.  This 
beautiful  work  went  delightfully,  and  Mr.  Liebling's 
p  laying  seemed  to  me  thoroughly  artistic.  I  did 
not  find  then  the  coldness  I  have  before  accused  him 
of.  Equally  well  were  played  the  Schumann 
pieces  which  occurred  in  the  same  programme : 

Novellette  in  B  minor, 
Vogel  als  Prophete, 
Traumeswirren. 

Mr.  Liebling  always  plajs  without  notes,  and  on 
this  occasion  apparently  with  perfect  accuracy. 

Mr.  Eddy's  organ  recitals  continue,  and  the  pro- 
grammes are  as  fine  as  ever,  and  as  well  played — 
which  is  saying  all  I  could  possibly  say  in  praise  of 
them. 

The  Apollo  Club  have  a  festival  next  week,  June 
5,  6,  and  7,  on  rather  a  smaller  scale  than  that  of 
your  Handel  and  Haydn,  but  still  far  beyond  any- 
thing we  have  had  here  before.  The  chorns  num- 
bers about  five  hundred.  The  choral  numbers  will 
include  Gounod's  "  By  Babylon's  wave,"  Sullivan's 
"  On  Sea  and  Shore,"  part  of  Glack's  "  Orpheus,' 
the  first  part  of  Mendelssohn's  "  St.  Paul,"  and  the 
most  of  "  Israel  in  Egypt."  The  soloists  are :  Mrs. 
H.  M.  Smith,  Miss  Annie  Louise  Gary,  Mr.  Winch, 
and  Mr.  Myron  Whitney.  The  orchestra  is  to  be 
that  of  Theodore  Thomas.  I  have  no  doubt  the 
quality  of  the  performance  will  be  fully  equal  to 
anything  ever  done  in  America.  But  we  shall  see. 
Der  Feevschuetz. 


Leipzig,  Mat  11.  I  enclose  a  translation  of  an  article 
which  lately  appeared  in  one  of  our  Leipzig  papers, 
which  I  thought  might  be  interesting  to  your  musical 
readers. 

After  the  well  deserved  and  great  success  of  the  Impe- 
rial Opera  singer,  Madame  Mabie  Wilt,  on  the  Leipzig 
stage,  we  take  from  the  AUgeriieinen  Modeiizsiiung  the 
following  biographical  information,  received  from  the 
pen  of  the  Countess  Eufemia  Ballestrera :— Marie  Wilt 
was  bom  in  "Vienna,  her  parents,  who  were  poor,  died 
whilst  she  was  still  very  young.  The  sister  of  Baron 
Pratobevera,  Mme.  Fanny  Premier,  adopted  the  child' 
and  with  a  motherly  interest,  carefully  educated  her. 
Marie  early  developed  a  love  for  music,  and  Mme.  Pre- 
mier placed  her  under  the  instruction  of  the  Piano-mas- 
ter "  Lenz  "  in  Vienna;  she  also  began  to  sing  children's 
ballads  with  expression  and  marked  talent.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  she  was  a  ready  and  thoroughly  artistic  pianist. 
Her  voice,  which  was  already  powerful  and  beautifully 
clear,  promised  to  be  of  extraordinary  compass ;  and,  in 
order  to  be  certain  of  the  quality  of  it,  Mme.  Premier 
had  it  tested  by  a  singing  master  of  reputation,  but  his 
opinion  was  not  encouraging. 

Soon  after  Marie  Premier  married  a  building  contract- 
or, Franz  "Wilt  who  through  the  excellence  of  his  work- 
manship, had  made  a  name  for  himself.  Notwithstand- 
ing her  fapiily  were  decidedly  opposed  to  a  singer's 
career,  and  a  weakness  of  the  lungs  prevented  her  for  a 
time  from  using  her  voice,  still  Marie  "VTilt,  following  her 
irresistible  inclination,  joined  the  singing  society  con- 
ducted by  Johann  Herbeck— and  as  a  member  of  it 
appeared  for  the  first  time  before  the  public  in  the  part 
of  "  Jemima  "  in  Schubert's  Laearut  with  great  success. 
The  Professor  of  the  "Vienna  Conservatory,  Dr  Ganz- 
bacher,  at  that  time,  gave  especial  attention  to  her  culti- 
vation for  concert-singing,  and  in  1864  she  sang  in  a 
concert  with  Desir6  Artot,  who  was  so  charmed  with  her 
beautiful  voice,  that  she  warmly  urged  her  to  devote  her 
talents  to  the  stage.    This  recommendation  of  the  cele* 
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brated  artist  was  for  Mme.  "Wilt  the  "  Sesame  "  that  op- 
ened wide  to  her  the  doors  of  the  Opera.  Obstacles  were 
overcome,  everythiap;  yielded  then  to  the  sole  purpose  Of 
perfecting  herself  for  the  operatic  stage. 

Already  in  1862  she  was  so  far  advanced,  that  through 
the  assistance  of  the  Countess  "  Schoofeld"  and  the,  at 
that  time,  celebrated  actress  Henmann  and  the  pres- 
ent "  Cultus  minister  "  Dr.  Sehmayer,  she  appeared  in 
Gratz  for  the  first  time  as  Donna  Anna  in  Don  Juaut  with 
tremendous  success*  From  this  time  on  her  life  has 
been  a  "chain  of  triumphs/' her  star  grew  in  brightness, 
and  the  name  of  Marie  "Wilt  was  sounded  across  the  sea- 
She  appeared  in  Berlin  and  London  and  received  the 
most  brilliant  offers  of  engagements  for  England ,  France, 
Spain,  Italy  and  America.  Afterwards  she  appeared  in 
Venice  eight  times  in  Norma,  creating  the  greatest  ex- 
citement. Finally  in  Vienna  she  sang  as  "guest"  in 
Trovatore  the  role  of  "  Leonore,"  which  led  to  her  per- 
manent engngement  at  the  Grand  Imperial  Opera  house. 
This  took  place  in  1867  and  since  that  time  Marie  Wilt 
has  been  the  "Fnma  donna  assoluta*'  af  the  Vienna  op- 
era. 

Not  only  in  opera  is  she  unsurpassed,  but  has  proved 
herself  an  excellent  concert  singer,  and  one  who  is  al- 
ways greeted  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  Her  reper- 
toire is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  singer  in  Europe, 
consisting  of:  Norma,  Lucretia  Borgia,  Leonore,  in  Trov- 
atore, Elvira  in  Emani,  Donna  Anna  and  Elvira  in  Don 
Juan,  Queen  of  the  Night  in  Magic  Flute,  Countess  in  tlie 
Afarriage  of  Figaro,  Ortrud  in  Lohengrin.  Valentine  and 
Margarethe  in  the  Huguenotn,  Bertha  in  (he  Prophete, 
Elizabeth  in  Tannhauser,  Alice  and  Isabel  in  Robert  le 
Diabtef  Eglantine  and  Eiiryanthe  in  "Weber's  Euryanthe, 
Recha  inZat/uiM,  Constanze  in  Die  Entfuhrung,  Flordi- 
lige  in  Cosi/an  tiitte,  Kezia  in  Oberon,  Selica  in  VAfri- 
cana,  Ophelia  in  Hamlet,  Aida  in  Aida.  Such  a  reper- 
toire could  only  be  possible  for  an  artist  with  such  a 
marvellous  voice.  She  sings  with  the  greatest  ease  three 
octaves,  reaching  G,  each  note  thoroughly  cultivated;  no 
distinction  can  be  detected  in  the  perfection  of  one  note 
from  the  other.  In  addition  to  her  finished  singing,  Marie 
Wilt  possesses  the  highest  order  of  dramatic  execution; 
not  to  speak  of  the  immense  volume  of  voice  which 
rings  clear  as  a  bell  above  the  most  powerful  orchestra. 
Thus  is  Marie  Wilt  indisputably  the  first  singer  in  Germa- 
ny, and  a  worthy  successor  of  Schroder-Devrient.  And 
as  in  every  day  life  she  is  a  very  sociable  and  amiable 
woman,  tolerant  and  free  from  envy,  one  whose  good 
qualities  rival  her  great  talents,  so  must  all  those,  who 
honor  Art  and  its  followers  hold  Marie  Wilt  in  grateful 
remembrance.  G.  S. 

Jtoigl/s  lournal  of  Susk. 

BOSTON,     JUNE     9,     1811. 

Fourth  Triennial  Festival  of  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society. 

(Concluded  from  Page  31.) 
— AVe  were  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  onr  de- 
scription of  the  third  concert,  in  spealring  of  Bach's 
Christmas  Oratorio.  We  spoke  of  the  ideal  beauty 
of  the  Pastorale  and  the  opening  recitatives  in  the 
Second  Part.  Here  occurred  Miss  Thuesby's  only 
participation  in  this  work,  the  single  page  of  the 
announcement  by  the  Angel :  "  Be  not  afraid,"  of 
which  her  delivery  was  moat  pure  and  brilliant. 
The  wonderful  Tenor  Aria:  "Haste,  ye  Shepherds," 
so  tender,  yet  so  extremely  difficult,  and  florid  in 
the  latter  portion,  received  a  tasteful,  highly  fin- 
ished, fervent  rendering  from  Mr.  W.  J.  Winch  ; 
this  was  the  most  arduous  task  for  any  solo  singer. 
Beautifully  soft  and  harp-like  sounded  the  accom- 
paniment to  the  Bass  recitative  (well  declaimed  by 
Mr.  J.  F.  Winch)  exhorting  all  to  sing  "with  one 
accord,  beside  that  cradle  holy."  And  then  the  cra- 
dle song  of  the  mother:  "  Sleep,  my  beloved,"  the 
loveliest  melody  of  that  kind  ever  invented,  and 
wrought  out  with  most  perfect  art  I  J^iss  Gary's 
voice  and  singing  were  entirely  worthy  of  it; 
chaste  and  deep  in  feeling,  and  faultless  save  in  a 
single  slip  at  the  end  of  the  second  part  through 
momentary  inattention  to  the  score.  The  sublime 
chorus :  "  Glory  to  God, "  wonderfully  elaborate  as  it 
is,  and  so  involved,  in  the  independent  movement  of 
each  voice  part  and  instrument,  was  quite  effective- 
ly given  by  the  great  choir  and  produced  a  marked 
impression.  It  must  be  heard  again  and  again  to 
appreciate  a  tithe  of  all  its  beauty  and  its  grandeur ; 
they  are  inexhaustible.     This  chorus  formed  the  ex- 


citing Uimax  of  the  work.  Then  for  a  calm  and 
peaceful  close,  the  return  of  the  Choral,  wh  icli  has 
been  heard  twice  before,  but  now  in  a  new  rhythm, 
the  12-8  of  the  Pastorale,  whose  lovely  second 
theme  is  brought  in  after  every  line,  was  just  the 
most  exquisite  and  perfect  thing  that  ear  and  soul 
could  crave. 

Mr.  Winch  never  sung  with  more  feeling  and  re- 
finement than  in  the  recitative  and  Air  from  Jeph- 
tha.  Miss  Thursby  had  fair  field  for  her  bright 
tones  and  her  brilliant  florid  execution  in  the  Air 
from  Costa's  Eli ;  "  I  will  extol  thee,"  and  was  im- 
mensely applauded. 

Singers  and  audience  were  wrought  up  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm  by  Mr.  Parker's  "  Re- 
demption Hymn."  It  was  the  sensation  of  the  Fes- 
tival. It  was  sung  perfectly,  chorus  and  orchestra 
doing  their  best  out  ef  a  hearty  sympathy  and  re- 
spect for  the  composer.  The  Alto  solo  was  admira- 
bly sung  by   Miss  Gary,   and  then we  will  let 

our  friend  of  the  Courier  describe  the  scene  that 
followed : 

After  Miss  Cary  had  curtsied  her  acknowledgments  of 
the  tumultuous  applause,  cries  of  "  Parker,  Parker  " 
hepan  to  be  heard  from  various  parte  of  the  hall  in 
ever  growing  crescendo.  The  modest  composer,  appar- 
ently rather  overwhelmed  by  these  demonstrations,  was 
at  last  prevailed  upon  to  rise  from  his  seat  in  one  of  the 
back  rows  on  the  floor  and  make  a  half  timid  bow.  But 
this  was  not  enough ;  hardly  a  hundred  people  had  seen 
him,  or  even  knew  where  to  look  for  him ;  the  applause 
and  cries  continuing  unabated,  Mr.  Zerrahn's  tall  figure 
was  seen  striding  down  the  side  aisle,  like  inexorable 
fate,  bearing  down  upon  Mr.  Parker's  seat ;  escape  was 
impossible,  and  the  successful  composer  was  mercilessly 
captured,  and  led  up  to  the  conductor's  desk  on  the 
stage,  from  whence  he  bowed  his  thanks  amid  cheers  and 
hand  clapping,  the  ladies  of  the  chorus  fluttering  their 
handkerchiefs  af  if  the  signal  had  been  given  by  an  elec- 
tric battery.  Mr.  Parker  may  be  proud  of  having  writ- 
ten one  of  the  best  choral  fugued  movements  ("  Art  thou 
not  it  that  hath  cut  Kabab,  and  wounded  the  dragon  ?  " 
that  contemporary  compositions  can  boast  of.  The 
fugued  chorus  is  almost  alost  art,  and  to  have  written 
so  strongly  effective  an  one  is  no  mean  triumph.  The  com- 
position, as  a  whole,  is  admirably  written,  and  shows  at 
times  no  little  melodic  invention.  Mr.  Parker  is  much 
to  be  congratulated. 

We  too  congratulate  and  say  Amen  !  The  sub- 
ject of  that  fugue,  by  the  way,  (it  is  no  disparage- 
ment to  say  it),  is  strikingly  like  the  opening  of 
Mendelssohn's  Prelude  and  Fugne  in  E  minor.  The 
unity  and  consistency  of  Mr.  Parker's  entire  compo- 
sition, as  well  as  its  general  euphony,  rich  harmo- 
ny and  even  flow,  ensured  its  good  impression — Mr. 
J.  F.  Winch's  noble  voice  and  power  were  rather 
wasted  on  the  uninteresting  Air  by  Sullivan. 

Hiller's  "  Song  of  Victory,"  imposing,  grandiose 
in  plan,  in  its  elaborate  structure  and  employment 
of  all  modern  means,  was  very  variously  received. 
Some  were  carried  away  by  it,  and  some  shook 
their  heads ;  to  the  most  its  very  brilliancy  and  (so 
to  say)  grandiloquence  proved  wearisome.  Its  im- 
pressiveness,  as  a  whole,  was  hardly  in  proportion 
to  the  grandeur  of  design,  the  wealth  and  boldness 
of  the  harmony,  the  ingenuity  of  form,  and  the  con- 
siderable melody  displayed  in  it.  That  it  is  the 
work  of  a  most  accomplished  musician,  one  of  the 
masters  of  our  time,  armed  and  ready  at  all  points, 
there  can  be  no  question.  But  Hiller  here,  as  else- 
where, seems  to  fall  just  short  of  what  we  call  crea- 
tive genius  ;  the  vitalizing  spark  is  wanting.  Had 
we  room  to  go  into  detail,  however,  it  would  be  ea- 
sy to  point  out  many  a  passage  strikingly  effective, 
beautiful,  and  even  original.  Some  of  the  choruses 
are  worthy  of  their  subject,  jubilant  and  full  of  ex- 
ultation, while  some  are  bizarre  and  bordering  on 
the  barbaric.  The  final  chorus :  "  Praise  the  Lord 
with  lute  and  harp,  with  tabors,  cymbals  and  danc- 
es," seemed  the  literal  reproduction,  or  "  material- 
ization "  of  that  text,  so  full  was  it  of  gay  and  hap- 
py sounds,  30  buoyant,  childlike  and  like  Father 


Haydn.  The  choruses  were  commonly  well  sung  ; 
but  the  orchestration,  always  heavy,  was  still  more 
over-weighted,  as  was  sometimes  the  vocal  melody 
itself,  with  the  bloated  rimbombo  of  a  big  bass  tuba. 
Miss  Thursby  made  the  most  of  her  several  soprano 
solos;  and  in  the  final  chorus  her  silvery,  pure 
voice  soared  and  revelled,  holding  out  the  highest 
tones  with  exquisite  beauty  and  quitQ  rapturous  ex- 
pression. 

Fourth  Concert,  Friday  Evening,  May  18.    • 

A  very  large  audience  assembled  to  hear  Handel's 
Samson, — not  the  whole  of  it  by  any  means,  which 
would  have  taken  about  five  hours,  seeing  that  this 
performance,  in  which  the  cuts  .ind  omissions 
amounted  to  a  full  half  of  the  Oratorio,  lasted  two 
hours  and  a  half.  The  fact  is,  Samson  is  an  end- 
less series  of  recitatives  and  arias,  many  of  them 
most  beautiful  and  characteristic,  but  relieved  by 
comparatively  few  choruses ;  and  in  his  semi-dra- 
matic plan  of  treating  all  the  words  of  somebody's 
adaptation  of  Milton's  "Samson  Agonistes,"  so  many 
solos,  for  a  concert  room,  become  intolerably  prolix. 
The  retrenchment,  to  be  sure,  was  made  chiefly 
from  the  solos,  and  this  left  a  fairer  proportion  of 
choral  numbers.  Still,  even  these  had  to  be  re- 
duced, because  the  text  of  several  of  them  is  really 
quite  unpresentable.  What  would  happen,  in  these 
days  of  Woman's  rights,  for  instance,  should  the 
whole  H.  and  H.  sisterhood  and  brotherhood  unite 
in  singing: 

To  man  God's  universal  law 

Gave  pow'r  to  keep  the  wife  in  awe, 

And  then  continue,  in  full  fugue : 

Thus  shall  his  life  be  ne'er  dismay'd, 
By  Cemale  usurpation  swayed ! 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  very  extision  of  so 
much,  so  frequently,  here  a  bit  and  there  a  bit  from 
the  same  long  stretch  of  recitative,  also  aggravated 
the  sense  of  lengthiness  by  the  slight  confusion  and 
uncertainty  about  the  place  which  it  occasioned 
both  with  listeners  and  singers.  A  more  serious 
drawback  was  the  imperfect  state  in  which  this,  like 
all  the  Handel  scores,  is  found  with  regard  to  or- 
chestral accompaniment,  middle  parts  of  the  har- 
mony being  too  frequently  wanting,  or  but  imper- 
fectly supplied  upon  the  Organ. 

Nevertheless,  in  siiite  of  all  these  drawbacks, 
there  was  much  that  was  grandly  impressive,  much 
that  was  fresh,  characteristic,  varied,  beautiful  in 
melody,  while  nearly  all  was  enjoyable.  The  solos 
were  mostly  excellent.  Miss  Kellogg  was  eminent- 
ly in  place  in  the  soft,  inveigling,  fondling,  pleading 
melodies  of  Dalilah  ;  she  cooed  and  warbled  "With 
plaintive  notes  "  mostly  gracefully  and  tenderly ; 
and,  in  another  and  a  nobler  vein,  her  "  Let  the 
bright  Seraphim  "  was  spirited  and  brilliantly  ef- 
fective. Miss  Mathilde  Phillifps  sang  "  Return, 
0  Lord  of  Hosts,"  and  indeed  most  of  the  music  of 
Micah  in  an  earnest,  thoughtful  manner,  and  with 
good  expression ;  and  it  was  well  suited  to  her  rich 
voice.  Mr.  Adams  had  a  fine  opportunity  to  illus- 
trate his  admirable  art  of  recitative  in  the  part  of 
Samson.  He  is  a  model  in  enunciation  and  in  mu 
sical  declamation ;  all  his  phrasing  perfect,  never 
missing  the  dramatic  point.  You  feel  that  you  have 
an  artist  before  you  alwaj's,  one  who  has  been  thor- 
oughly trained,  one  who  knows  himself,  his  busi- 
ness and  his  vocal  means.  Some  of  his  middle  tones 
were  still  a  little  husky ;  and  yet  they  are  large 
tones,  full  of  essential  sweetness.  Never,  unless  it 
were  in  Braham's  time,  have  we  heard  so  beautiful, 
so  refined,  so  touchingly  eloquent  a  rendering  of 
"  Total  eclipse  ;  "  had  he  been  blind,  as  Milton  and 
Handel  were,  he  could  hardly  have  conveyed  the 
spirit  of  the  poetry  and  music  more  imaginatively. 
In  his  dialogue  with  Dalilah  all  his  replies  were  tel- 
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Ving.  Mr.  M.  W.  Whitney  sang  "Honor  and  arms" 
superbly,  and  was  in  capital  voice  and  trim  for  all 
the  music  of  the  boastful  Harapha  ;  pity  only  that 
it  was  so  bare  in  accompaniment  I  Mr.  J.  F.  Winch 
gave  an  agreeable  and  faithful  rendering  of  the  part 
of  "  aged  Manoah."  Several  of  the  more  stirring 
choruses  were  well  sung,  others  not  so  well ;  the 
singers  showed  signs  of  fatigue  ;  so  much  work  in  a 
crowed  hall,  and  in  the  first  intense  heat  of  summer, 
readily  accounts  for  it. 

Fifth  Concert,  Mat  19. 
Saturday  afternoon  brought  another  miscellane- 
ous programme, — mainly  solos,   with  the  interven- 
tion of  chorus  in  two  short  instances: — 

1.  Overture—"  Hero  and  T.,eander,"  op.  11 Eietz 

Festival  Orchestra. 

2.  Scena  from  Lohengrin.    The  Legend  of  the 

Giail Wagner 

Mr.  Charles  K.  Adams. 

3.  Alia  from  Don  Carlos,  "O  Don  Fatale," . . . .Verdi 

Miss  Annie  Lonise  Caiy. 

4.  A2da  from  Semiramide,  "  Bel  Raggio," . . .  Rossini 

Miss  Clara  Louise  Kellogg. 
B.    Aria  from  La  Juive,  "  Se  oppressi  ognor," 

Halevy 
Mr.  Mvron  W.  Whitney. 
6.    Airs  from  Orpheus— <i,  "  Chiamo  il  mlp  hen.' 

*.  "Addioomiei  sospiri." Gluck 

Miss  MatliUrte  Phillipps. 

7  Fantasie  for  pianoforte,  op.  15.    (Instrumented 

by  Liszt Schubert 

Mr.  B.  J.  Lang. 

8  Four-part  Song.    (Unaccompanied).     Farewell 

to  the  Forest "  Mendelssohn 

Festival  Chorus. 

9.    Song— "Die  Allmncht," Schubert 

Mr.  Adams. 

10.  Aria  from  Le  Prfe  aux  Clevcs,  "  Dell'  Eta  mia 

primiera," Uerold 

Miss  Emma  C.  Thurshy. 

11.  Aria  from  II  Profeta,  "  Pieta," Meyerbeer 

Miss  Phillipps. 

12  Quartetfrom  Fidelio,  Canon Beethoven 

Miss  Thursbv,  Miss  Cary,  Mr.  Adams, 
Mr.  Whitney. 

13  Solo  and  Chorus  from  Stabat  Mater,  "  Inflam- 

matns." Rossini 

Miss  Kellogg  and  Festival  Chorus. 

The  crowd  on  this  occasion  surpassed  all ;  hun- 
("reds  of  people  stood  throughout.  The  single 
Overture  was  not  a  fortunate  selection  ;  it  made 
but  an  indifferent  impression  when  it  was  first  given 
in  a  Symphony  concert,  but  then  the  beauty  of  its 
slow  introduction,  at  least,  was  felt ;  this  time  that 
was  thrown  away  amid  the  bustle  of  people  crowd- 
ing in  and  all  the  rest  was  but  half  heard  and 
tedious.  The  one  thing  wanting  in  the  Festival  was 
some  important  orchestral  features  in  the  course  of 
its  programmes. 

Miss  Kellogg  was  at  her  best,  naturally,  in  "  Bel 
raggio,"  and  reaped  a  rich  harvest  of  applause  and 
flowers,  huge  baskets  full.  For  Rossini's  "  Inflam- 
matus''  she  has  not  the  thrilling  majesty  of  voice  or 
style,  though  technically  it  was  finely  executed. 
Miss  Thursby  sang  the  florid  aria  from  Le  Pre  au 
Clercs  with  the  utmost  brilliancy  and  fluency  and 
clear  birdlike  sparkle  (may  we  say)  in  the  bright 
highest  tones.  It  was  an  exquisite  piece  of  vocali- 
zation, and  received  with  great  enthusiasm  and 
with  floral  tokens.  Miss  Gary's  selection  from  Ver- 
di's Von  Carlos  was  a  highly  dramatic  one,  and 
exhibited  her  glorious  rich  voice,  her  telling  dec- 
lamation, and  her  singularly  even,  ripe,  sustained 
cantabile,  to  full  advantage.  Cheers  and  flowers 
for  her,  too,  without  stint.  Miss  Phillipps  chose 
her  most  effective  concert  pieces  in  the  two  Airs 
from  Orpheus,  displaying  great  fire  and  facility  in 
the  bravura  of  the  second  one. — Among  the  men 
the  palm  belongs  to  Mr.  Adams,  whose  delivery  of 
the  Scena  from  Lohengrin  had  all  the  intensity  and 
the  romantic  tone-coloring,  with  all  the  nobility  of 
expression  which  Wagner  could  have  asked  for ;  Ms 
Lohengrin  upon  the  stage  must  be  something  worth 
the  while.  Not  less  noble  was  his  rendering  of  the 
majestic,  awe-inspiring  song  of  the  divine  Omnip- 
otence by  Schubert,  though  it  was  only  half  appre- 
ciated, the  audience  being  unprepared  f  n-  it,  not 
having  the  words  before  them.  Mr.  Whitney  sang 
the  Aria  from  "  The  Jewess"  with  sustained  dignity 


and  feeling.  Seldom,  if  ever,  have  we  bad  the 
Quartet  from  Fidelia  so  finely  sung  here,  (in  spite 
of  the  weak  Italian  translation),  and  yet  it  was  a- 
bout  the  first  time  that  we  ever  knew  it  to  pass 
without  a  call  for  repetition.  The  rare  conjunction 
of  four  such  voices  and  such  singers  in  a  gem  like 
that  should,  by  good  rights,  have  been  made  the 
most  of. — We  could  not  feel  that  the  Liszt-Schubert 
Fantasia,  brilliant  as  it  is,  but  so  long,  and  begin- 
ning to  be  a  trifle  hacknied,  was  just  in  the  risht 
place  in  that  programme,  thouffh  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
L.\J»G  it  was  finelv  played,  and  fairly  on  the  part  of 
the  orchestra. — Tlie  rich,  cool,  broad  effect  of  the 
whole  choral  mass  of  voices  was  refre.shins:  and 
inspirinit  in  the  part-song  by  Mendelssohn  ;  but  it 
was  never  written  to  be  sun?  by  more  than  a  club, 
or  a  handful  of  singers,  and  the  effort  must  berated 
as»sensalionaI,  rich  as  the  sensation  was;  voices 
never  blended  more  euphoniously,  it  must  be  said. 

Among  the  other  floral  tributes  of  this  concert — 
for  it  seemed  to  be  the  time  of  general  rewards  of 
merit — was  an  enormous  beautiful  harp  of  flowers 
presented  to  Cabl  Zeerahn  (by  the  tenors  and  bas- 
ses of  the  chorus,  as  we  understand),  and  a  rich 
basket  to  Mr.  Lang,  who  had  done  such  faithful  and 
eflioient  work  at  the  irreat  Organ,  as  well  as  at  the 
piano  in  the  rehearsals  of  the  chorus. 

Sixth  Concert.     Sunday  Evening. 

Handel's  great  choral  Oratorio, — one  mountain- 
chain  of  colossal  choruses,  towering  one  above  an- 
other,—  brought  the  Festival  to  a  noble  close.  It 
was  a  grand  experience.  For  the  first  time  here 
was  this  sublime  work  broufflit  out  completelv  and 
worthily,  and  for  the  first  time  was  it  heartily  ac- 
cepted as  a  whole  by  a  groat  audience.  This  time 
it  was  truly  appreciated,  for  this  time  it  was  ade- 
quately presented.  It  was  a  triumph  for  the  brave 
( onductor,  Zerrahn,  and  for  all  his  cooperating 
forces.  We  have  on  former  occasions,  indulged  in 
such  full,  almost  minute,  description  of  this  Orato- 
torio,  that  we  need  not  enter  into  many  details  now. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  from  the  opening  tenor  recita- 
tive :  "  Now  there  arose  a  new  kins:  over  Egypt," 
(enunciated  as  only  Mr.  Charles  R.  Ad.xms,  with 
his  rich  voice  and  perfect  art,  can  do  it),  the  double 
chorus  :  "  And  the  children  of  Israel  sigh'd  "  (in 
bondage),  and  the  whole  series  of  miracle  choruses, 
each  itself  a  miracle  of  Art,  were  so  sung  as  to 
brinsr  each  a  vivid  scene  before  the  mind  :  for  the 
startling  succession  of  these  choruses  is  a  kind  of  musi- 
cal scene-shifting,  a  vast  unfolding  diorama;  sometimes 
the  imagery  is  so  strong,  so  bold,  so  graphic,  so  intense- 
ly irradiated,  or  so  deeply  shaded,  so  exciting,  a.s  to  take 
the  listener's  breath  away.  The  violins,  too,  did  their 
part  well,  suggesting  the  swarming  of  "all  manner  of 
flies"  after  the  strong  unison  "  He  spake  the  word.''  Of 
course  the  "  Hailstone''  chorus  was  received  with  uncon- 
tainable  enthusiasm  and  had  to  be  repeated;  and  it  was 
perhaps  the  flutter  of  this  excitement  that  threw  the 
singers  a  little  off  their  balance  in  the  wonderful,  myste- 
rious modulations  of  "  He  sent  a  thick  darkness."  Even 
that  most  intricate  of  double  choruses;  "He  led  them 
through  the  deep  as  tlirougb  a  wilderness  '*  was  sung 
with  a  clearness  in  all  the  parts  such  as  we  have  not 
heard  before;  through  the  mazy  wilderness  of  much 
rehearsal  the  conductor's  baton  surely  led  them. — But 
we  may  not  go  through  them  all.  Next  in  grandeur  to 
these  riiiracle  choruses,  which  form  the  principal  matter 
of  the  First  Part,  is  the  sublime  song  of  Moses  and  the 
Children  of  Israel :  "  'The  horse  and  his  rider."  which 
begins  and  ends  Part  Second  with  a  blajie  of  glorr. 
This  too  was  given  with  great  spirit  .and  precision,  mak- 
ing Handel's  power  seem  inexhaustible.— There  is  yet  a 
third  chiss  of  choruEes,— short  one-page  sentences  of 
double  chorus,  which  ever  and  anon  stand  before  us  like 
solid  mightv  monuments  to  mark  the  progress  of  the 
work.  Nothing  can  be  grander  than  these  are;  such  a 
wealth  and  electric  power  of  harmony  is  condensed  into 
each  one  of  them.  "  He  rebuked  the  Red  Sea.  and  it 
was  dried  up.''  "And  I.-rael  s.aw  that  great  work";  and 
psinecially  "And  in  the  greatest  of  thine  excellency," 
where  the  most  daring  and  startling  of  discords  is  em- 
ployed with  the  most  wonderful,  nay  the  most  strictl,v 
musical,  effect;  these  and  more  are  among  the  most 
characteristic  features  of  the  work. — And  then  there  is  a 
fourtli  class,  of  a  more  ecclesiastical  character,  single 
choruses,  mostly  aUa  breve,  or  in  tempo  giuttio.  which,  if 
less  exciting,  add  anew  and  graver  element  of  variety, 
and  offer  welcome  moments  of  repose.  Such  are;  "And 
believed  the  Lord."  "And  I  will  exalt  Him,"  etc. 

We  said  the  work  was  given  complete;  it  was  evfU 
more  than  complete.  The  several  ad<litional  solos,  in- 
troduced in  the  Appendix  by  Sir  Ceorge  Smart,  were  all 
sung  after  the  traditional  English  custom.  "This  was 
very  well  from  one  point  of  view,  as  givmg  to  the  solo 
singers  opportunities  but  sparingly  allowed  them  in  the 
plan  of  Handel's  work;  and  that  great  child,  the  public, 
brought  up  and  spoiled  on  solos,  always  asks  like  Oliver 
"  for  more."  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  work  itself  is 
weakened  by  these  interpolations.  They  come  in,  after 
a  great  chorus  has  told  the  story  sublimely,  leaving  noth- 
ing to  be  s.aid,  and  sav  it  over  again  in  what  must  seem 
a  feeble  and  prolix  manner. 

The  soloists,  however,  for  the  most  p.irt,  did  them- 
selves great  credit.  The  great  success  in  this  kind  was 
the  Duet  (part  of  the  real  work :)  "  The  Lord  is  a  man  of 
war,"  in  which  the  two  basses,  Mr.  Whitney  and  Mr. 
Winch,  were  superbly  matched,  and  won  Immense  ap- 


plause. It  was  a  mistake,  however,  to  repeat  it;  such  a 
thing  could  hardly  sound  so  well  a  second  time ;  all  needed 
repetition  i«!  provided  in  the  structtire  of  the  piece  itself ; 
and  it  could  only  lengthen  the  performance,  weakening 
what  came  after.  Sir.  Adams  sang  "  The  enemy  said:  I 
will  pursue"  very  finely;  and  his  recitatives,  of  course, 
were  all  that  could  be  desired.  But  in  the  somewhat  be- 
wildering Duet  (with  Miss  THnitSBV):  "Thou  in  thy  mer- 
cy," he  seemed  not  quite  familiar  with  his  music.  Tlie 
lady's  soprano  was  most  brilliant  in  the  part  of  Miriam 
with  the  last  chorus,  and  she  sang  finely.  Miss  Cary 
was  capital  in  the  quaint  Air :  "  Their  land  brought  forth 
frogs;  "  and  the  tranquil  melody  of  "  Thou  shall  bring 
them  in  "  was  admirably  suited  to  her  voice  and  style.— 
Here  we  must  pause  abruptly.  The  Festival  was  sup- 
plemented bv  an  extra  performance  of  Elijah  in  the  vast 
Tabernacle  building  before  ISOOfl  people,  and  with  Mme. 
Pappknheim  and  Mr.  Adams,  each  more  th.an  answer- 
ing every  expectation.  This  will  give  us  further  oppor- 
tunity for  some  concluding  general  observations  on  the 
Festival. 


A  Kehareable  Violin  School.  We  have  always 
wondered  that,  in  a  community  where  so  much  attention 
is  paid  to  music,  and  where  almost  every  girl  and  boy  is 
taught  to  thrum  the  piano,  so  few  acquire,  or  even  seek 
to  acquire,  the  art  of  playing  on  the  violin.  The  piano, 
to  be  sure,  is  a  more  representative  instrument,  enabling 
one  pair  of  hands  to  grasp  the  whole  harmony  of  a  com- 
position, or  a  compendium  thereof.  But  the  violin,  with 
the  other  members  of  its  family,  viola,  'cello,  etc.,  is  the 
more  social  instrument,  bringing  together  groups  of  kin- 
dred spirits  who  can  play  in  parts,  and  read  together  the 
quartets,  etc.,  of  the  greatest  masters,  or  play  Sonata 
duos,  trios,  etc.,  with  the  pianoforte.  And  the  string  in- 
struments are  infinitely  the  moat  expressive ;  their  tones 
lie  nearer  to  the  soul,  spring  more  directly  from  the  hu- 
man breast.  They  are  the  heart  of  the  whole  orchestra, 
the  most  essential  part  of  music,  next  to  the  human 
voice.  It  is  a  graceful,  manly,  healthy  exercise  to  play 
the  violin ;  if  it  be  very  difficult  to  play  it  like  an  artist, 
so  much  the  worthier  of  a  manly  aspiration.  If  it  is  of- 
ten only  yn\^&T fiddling,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
those  truly  schooled,  the  most  gentlemanly  of  instru- 
ments. 

And,  we  maintain,  that  it  is  equally  the  most  woman- 
ly. We  have  many  times  expressed  our  interest  in  fe- 
male violinists.  Who  that  has  seen  and  heard  Camilla 
Urso,  or  Teresa  Liebe,  or  Mr.  Eichberg's  accomplished 
pupil,  Persis  Bell,  could  fail  to  feel  that  the  violin  seemed 
peculiarly  fitted  to  the  female  constitution  and  capacity. 
How  graceful  the  attitude  and  motions  of  a  young 
woman  skilfully  handling  the  bow !  Her  finer  sense  of 
touch,  her  delicate  tact,  her  instinctive  feeling  out  of 
the  pure  truth  of  tone,  give  woman  a  great  advantage  in 
this  art;  and  the  several  examples  we  have  had,  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Conservatory 
of  Music,  have  shown  that  this  was  no  mere  dream. 

Wonderfully  we  bad  it  all  confirmed  of  late  in  a  re- 
markable Exhibition  (to  which  we  have  hitherto  had 
time  only  to  allude)  of  the  Pupils  of  the  Violin  Classes 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Julius  Eiohherg.  This  oc- 
curred at  Tremont  Temple,  which  was  crowded  with  as- 
tonished and  delighted  listeners,  on  the  afternoon  of 
May  8.  Twenty-four  pupils,— fourteen  of  whom  were 
ver.v  young  girls  and  young  ladies — "  four  and  twenty 
fiddlers  "—took  part  in"  the  performance  of  the  follow- 
ing programme,  which  gives  all  their  names: 

1.  7th  Concerto,  first  movement Rode 

Miss  Marion  Osgood. 

2.  Sonata  for  Violin  and  Piano,  Op.  137,  No.  1, 

Schubert 
Allearomolto;  andante. 
Misses  Belle  Botsford  and  Jessie  Wheaton. 

3.  Elegie Ernst 

Miss  Lillian  Shattuck. 

4.  From  Operetta  "BoxandCox," Sullivan 

Master  Robert  Chandler. 

5.  Adagio  from  2d  Concerto De  Beriot 

Miss  Theresa  C.  Campbell. 

6.  Souvenir  de  Bellini Artot 

Miss  Edith  Christie. 

7.  Meditation,  Violin  and  Organ Eichberg 

Miss  Lillian  Chandler. 

8.  Cavatina,  Op.  85,  No.  3 Raff 

Miss  Abbie  Shep.ardson. 

9.  Second  Concerto,  first  movement Spohr 

Mr.  Edwin  A.  Sabiu. 

10.  AirVari^,  No.  7 De  Beriot 

Miss  Lettie  Launder. 

11.  Andante  for  four  Violin  parts Eichberg 

With  accompaniment  of  Piano  and  Organ. 

Miss  Abbie  Shepardson,  Miss  L.  Launder, 

"    Edith  Christie,  '•    M.  Osgood, 

"    Belle  Botsfonl,  "    M.  Grclaud, 

"    Th.  C.  Campbell,  Mr.  E.  Saldn, 

Mr.   Jasper  Monroe,  "   SI.  L.  Merriman, 

"    Julius  Heyser,  "    A.  Fiske, 


Miss  L.  Shattuck, 
"    G.  D.  Crocker, 
"    J.  Birchmore, 

Mr.   J.  C.  Park, 
"    W.  J.  Hensh.aw, 
"    R.  Chandler, 


Miss  L.  Chandler, 
*'  J.  Wheaton, 
"  C.  A.Blake, 
"    M.  Wright, 

Mr.  P.  L.  Eaton, 
"    H.  L,  Moody. 


These  performances,  throughout,  were  almost  fault- 
less in  purity  of  intonation,  and  marked  by  free,  firm, 
easy  handling  of  the  bow,  sure  attack  and  precise,  clean, 
tasteful  execution,  even  with  the  little  ones,  a  girl  and 
boy;vvho  seemed  almost  too  small  to  lift  the  instrument. 
Many  of  the  pieces,  it  will  be  seen,  were  tasks  for  con- 
cert artists;  and  we  can  hardly  trust  ouiselves  to  speak 
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as  we  feel  of  the  really  artistic  style  in  which  such 
things  as  Ernst's  Elegle,  and  the  elaborate  variations  and 
cmbeilishments  of  the  Souvenir  de  Bellini,  and  indeed 
nearly  all  the  other  solos  were  executed  by  young  ladies 
far  short  of  beiop;  out  of  their  teens.  Mr.  Eichberg's  An- 
dante for  four  violin  parts,  in  which  the  whole  twenty- 
four  played  together,  sounded  wonderfully  rich  and 
clear  and  even,  and  gave  the  keenest  pleasure. 

We  believe  all  these  pupils  began  the  practice  of  the 
violin  in  this  Conservatory  and  under  Mr,  Eichberg's 
own  immediate  instniction.  Surely  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  being  by  far  the  best  violin  school  in  this 
country.  We  have  only  to  judge  it  by  its  fruits.  The 
opportunities  it  offers  are  iavaluable;  and  these  exam- 
ples should  inspire  a  much  more  general  impiilse  to  be- 
come violinists,  if  not  professionally,  at  least  for  social 
pleasure  and  refinement.  We  need  not  despair  now  of 
seeing  the  materials  for  good  orchestras  grow  up  in  our 
midst  in  all  the  towns  and  cities;  and  classical  quartet 
evenings,  both  in  concert  hall  and  private  parlors,  will  in 
time  become  more  frequent. 

• M»M 

The  "Wagner  Festival 

{^From  '*  Punch.") 

Having  been  a  considerable  time  accustomed  to 
play  the  Trilogy  with  one  finger  on  the  aeeordion. 
1  was  naturally  anxious  to  hear  the  same  work  of 
art  performed  by  a  band  of  two  hundred  at  the 
Albert  Hall. 

Herr  Richard  Wagner  wrote  to  me  in  his  best  low 
Bavarian : — 

"/cA  bin  gleich  nach  gekommen  London  mit  d^r  Tromp- 
eten  und  Drummen,  der  brasiien,  der  Winden  und  der  Fid- 
dehtiickeren.  DubisteinMusik-Kritiker.  Wlevielf  Leben 
Sie  viohl.—R.  "W." 

Then— 

*'  Postscriptum. — Inklosen  ist  ein  Postofftsche.  Ord.erv,  fur 
tin  Thaler.  Ilerren  Hodge  und  Eftsex  vollen  Sie  Trinkmon- 
isrhe  geben.  Wenn  beide  der  Herren  are  at  hotne.  Sie  der 
whole  aomm  all-at-vonce  vill  poketen  1 1  Stecken  Sie  es  in 
Ihre  Tasche  1  Ich  trinke  to  our  Nex-merre-meeting  1 
lloch  V 

To  which  I  replied  (Id  Saxon-Bavarian,  which  we 
both  understood) — 

*'  0  mein  intimer  Freund,  Teh  eee  sou  bloioen  vilrst !  Votz 
ein  Thaler  t  Gettout  I  1  Woran  denken  Sie  f  Das  iftt 
nicht  genug.  Ich  weias  wie  viel  Vhre  ea  iat  I  Ich  take  nicht 
der  Trink-rnoniHche  ekseptung  wenn  Ich  bin  drei.  Wenn 
drei,  trinke.  Kumprenny  t  Lieben  Sie  wohl  mein  Herr 
von  Thaler— nicht  von  Thaler,  aber  zwei,  drei  und  az  many 
moren  Thaleren  az  zu  liken-to-atanden  I    Iloch  I " 

AVhy,  I  couldn't  even  get  np  a  torchlight  proces- 
sion in  Orme  Square  with  one  thaler.  It  wouldn't 
run  to  one  torch  and  a  cab  fare.  So  that  all  my 
schemes  for  worthily  celebrating  the  grand  occasion 
fell  to  the  ground.  I  had  composed  a  Festival  Hymn, 
to  be  sung  to  an  air  of  Bellini's  nnder  Vagner's  vinder 
in  Orme  Square  (where  he  is  stopping  with  Herr 
Toole,  who  "  always  comes  home  to  tea,")  which 
van  (or  would  have  run,  if  it  had  once  got  a  fair 
start)  like  this, — 

*<Orme!  Orme!  Ortne!  sweet  Orme! 

Ho  I  Mynheer  von  Wagner,  there's  no  place  like  Orme  !'* 

This  was  set  to  a  bed-chamber-kandlestiickeren 
"  motive,"  and  would  have  been  simply  a  master- 
piece ;  but,  no  matter,  there's  the  masterpiece  still 
on  my  chimney-piece.  The  world  knows  nothing  of 
its  greatest  men  I 

Being  a  trifle  near-sighted,  and  a  little  uncertain 
about  Wagnerian  waggeries  generally  (I  haven't 
seen  him  for  years — and  the  idea  of  offering  me  a 
tlialer  !),  I  requested  a  friend  of  mine,  who  has  the 
reputation  of  being  a  very  well-informed  man,  to 
nsk  me  (in  3-our  interest)  to  dinner.  He  mistook 
my  moaning,  and  came  and  dined  with  me.  We 
were  Wngnerites  both — Wagnerisserites.  My  Well- 
informed  Man  said  he  would  tell  me  everything. 
Down  to  the  Hall  we  went  in  a  hansom.  Then  we 
got  out,  and,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  Monday  popu- 
lace and  the  courteous  salutes  of  the  A  Division 
(Wagnerites  to  a  man),  bowing  left  and  right,  en- 
tered the  saUe. 

"  Der  Walkiiren  I "  exclaimed  the  crowd  directly 
they  saw  us.  We  intimated  to  Herren  Hodge  and 
Essex  that  we  wi.shed  to  be  alone.  They  replied 
that  with  nearly  eight  thousand  people  in  the  Hall 
tliis  would  be  almost  impossible.  "  But,"  they  po- 
litely added,  "'after  the  opera  is  over'  you  can 
have  it  entirely  to  yourself." 

"  Now,"  I  said  to  my  Well-informed  Man  en- 
gaged, mind,  on  purpose,  just  as  a  Q.  C.  has  a  sol'c- 
itor  below  him  to  give  him  his  facts),  "  Tell  me  all 
you  know." 

Oh,  sir  !  Oh,  my  dear  sir  1  Never  again  with 
you,  Robin — I  mean,  never  again  with  my  Well- 
informed  Friend.  A  humbug,  air,  a  humbug  1 — but, 
to  proceed. 


Two  ladies  walked  on  to  the  platform,  immense 
applause.  "  Whom  are  they  applauding  ?  "  I  asked 
of  Well-Informed  Friend.  Did  he  reply  at  once, 
sir  ?  No.  He  referred  to  hh  progrn,mme.  Why,  I 
could  have  done  as  much.  At  this  moment  a  buzz 
went  round  the  house,  and  from  box  to  box  was 
mysteriously  telegraphed  the  words ''  Fran  Materna." 
"  Ah  !  "  exclaimed  my  Well-informed  Friend  sud- 
denly, "  that's  Fran  Materna  !  She  was  at  Bay- 
reuth." 

"  Wliich  is  Frau  Materna  ?  "  I  asked,  sternly,  for 
there  were  two.  Is  it  the  magnificent  lady  in  a 
brilliant  dress,  or  Is  it  the  retiring  young  damsel  in 
blue?" 

"  Well,"  replied  my  Well  Informed  Friend,  delib- 
erately, "  well — it's  either  the  stouter  of  the  two — 
or  the  other." 

And  I  had  asked  this  friend  to  accompany  me  on 
the  strength  of  knowing  all  about  it!  Why,  sir,  I 
had  imagined  that  this  person  had  been  your  corres- 
pondent at  Bayreuth  lasb  year. 

Suddenly,  a  burst  of  enthusiastic  applause.  I 
could  not  see  whom  they  were  applauding.  I  ap- 
pealed to  my  Well-informed  Friend.  "  Is  it  Wag- 
ner ? "     I  asked. 

"  Well,"  he  replied,  slowly,  "  I  fancy  it  must  be 
Wagner." 

■'  Is  he  there  ?  "  I  asked,  authoritatively — for  yon 
see  I  had  treated  this  man,  and  treated  him  well,  on 
the  strength  of  his  being  Your  Own,  Well-informed 
Correspondent  at  Bayreuth. 

"  Well,"  he  began,  "  I  rather  think  he "     But 

before  the  egregious  humbug  could  commit  himself 
to  an  assertion,  a  mysterious  whisper  passed  round 
— "  It  is  Wilhelmj  !  " 

"  Ah  !  "  exclaimed  my  Well-informed  Friend,  sud- 
denly waking  up,  "  that's  Wilhelmj  t  " 

I  frowned  ;  he  cowered.  So  we  sat,  /  frowning, 
he  cowering,  until  an  enthusiastic  greeting  an- 
nounced the  appearance  of  Herr  Wagner, 

A  lady  near  me  gave  a  great  start. 

"  Is  tliat  Wagner  1 "  she  exclaimed  ;  and  then  add- 
ed, in  a  tone  of  considerable  disappointment,  "  Why 
he  is  quite  a  respectable-looking^  quiet,  elderly  man  /  " 
And  so  he  is — now. 

My  Well  Informed  Man,  while  pretending  to  read 
the  German  portion  of  the  Tannhduser  (the  hum- 
bug !),  kept  losing  his  place  (I  watched  him),  and 
was  always  looking  over  other  people's  shoulders 
to  see  when  they  turned  over,  and  what  page  they 
were  at. 

Still  I  clung  to  hira.  I  had  heard  him  talk  so 
much  of  Wagner.  In  your  interests,  sir,  I  clung  to 
him.  I  still  hoped  that  he  might  be  the  gifted 
creature  I  had  supposed. 

Between  the  parts  I  took  my  Well-informed  Man 
into  the  lobby,  pulled  out  my  note-book  and  said, 
"  Now,  tell  me  all  about  it.  First,  I  suppose  you 
knew  all  these  singers  to  speak  to  at  Bayreuth  ?" 

My  Well-informed  Man  paused  for  a  moment, 
trembled,  turned  pale,  then  throwing  himself  on  his 
knees,  while  the  perspiration  streamed  off  his  agon- 
ized face,  he  cried,  "  Spare  me  !  Oh  spare  me  !  / 
never  was  at  Bayreuth  !  " 

I  suppress  the  rest  of  this  painful  scene.  I  pity 
that  man's  family.  He  was  at  once  confided  to  the 
care  of  Policeman  B  flat  (a  great  Wagnerite),  and  I 
saw  no  more  of  him. 

A  sadder  and  wiser  man  I  returned  from  the 
Rheingold,  that  overpoweringly  wonderful  work. 
The  music  hall  of  the  future  is  evidently  paved  with 
good  "  7notives."  1  recognized  the  genius  of  the 
idea,  and  fell  into  the  spirit  of  it  cordially.  Before 
it  was  a  quarter  over  didn't  I  feel  an  irrepressible 
"drink-motive?"  Later  on,  wasn't  I  powerfully 
moved  by  a  "  more-drink-motive  ?  "  Then  by  "  go- 
away-before-the-crowden-motive  ?  "  Were  not  the 
Linkmen  both  actuated  by  a  "  threepenny-bit-mo- 
tive ■'  when  they  dashed  wildly  off  in  search  of  a 
cab  for  yours  truly  ?  And  wasn't  I  (still  Wagneri- 
an) impelled  by  a  "save-mj--two-and-sixpence-mo- 
tive  "  when  I  did'nt  stop  for  the  cab,  but  set  off  to 
walk?  Didn't  the  "  drink-motive"  recur  strongly 
again  and  often-times  during  the  remainder  of  the 
evening,  not  to  mention  the  "supper-motive"  and 
the  "  cigar-motive,"  uniting  together  to  form  one  ir- 
resistible "  stop-at-the-club-till-three-in-the-morning- 
motive." 

Before  retiring  to  rest,  I  dropped  a  line'to  my 
old  friend,  "  Mein  Intimer  Freund,  your  Rhine-gold 
has  the  ring  (Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen)  of  the  trne 
genius-metal.  But  with  such  a  stock  of  Ehine- 
gold,  why  offer  me  a  thaler  ?  No  matter.  Sue- 
cess  to  you,  Mein  Herr  I  The  "  sleep-motive  ' 
overcomes  yours  ever, 

HooKy  Walkyee. 
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Vocali  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Hard  Times.    Song  and  Cho.     F.     3.  b  to  F. 

Cobbin.  30 
*'  For  no  employ  can  labor  find, 
And  hope  has  not  a  gleam." 
Expresses  the  prevailing  depression,  and  so  is 
timely. 

Luna.    B6.    3.    c  to  F.  Gabriel.  50 

"Afloat!  Afloat!  In  my  silver  boat. 
Queen  of  the  Night,  and  of  Phantasie !  '* 
A  capital  little  tone-poem,  with,  for  a  subject, 
the  sailing  of  the  Moon  through  Night's  azure 
sea. 

Soul  for  Soul.     B6.     3.    b  to  F.         Wiegand.  40 
"  O  eyes,  that  pierce  me  thro'  and  thro', 
And  draw  my  very  soul  away." 
Full  of  fire  and  deep  emotion.    Should  be  a  fine 

concert  song. 

Life's  Golden  Morn.    A6.    3.    E  to  F. 

Vandercook.  30 
"  Come  and  kiss  me  ere  I  die. 
Speak  once  more  ere  I  am  gone." 
Quite  sad,  but  very  melodious. 

Not  unto  us.  O  Lord!    F.    4.     b  to  F.     Ellis.  nO 
'■  For  thv  loving  mercy." 
Graceful  and  musical,  and  will  be  a  good  solo 
for  church  service. 

Why?    G.    4.    d  to  F.  Coieen.  50 

"  When  the  reapers  rest  to  bind 
Summer  into  sheaves." 
Francillon's  suggestive  and  fine  words  are  ac- 
companied with  good  music.    A  high-class  song. 

Cow-Bells  in  the  Lane.  Fine  Lith.  Title. 
A5.     3.     E  to  F.  mil  S.  Hays.  40 

"  The  little,  low-roofed  cottage 
That  stood  upon  the  hill  " 
Capital  song  by  a  well-known  and  successful 
composer. 

Down -South  where  the  Sugar  Cane  grows. 
lUus.  Title.  B?..    3.    F  to  E.  Will  S.  Hays.  40 
*•  I'm  getting  old  and  feeble  now," 
One  of  the  old  kind  of  plantation  songs.    Sim- 
ple and  musical.  ,,^. 

Instramestal. 

Two  Marches,  from  the  Opera,  "  The  Folk- 
unger,"  by  Kretchman.  ea.  40 

Eriks'  March.     Db.     3. 
Coronation  March.    B6.    3. 

Brilliant  Marches,  to  which  favorite  opera  airs 
add  interest. 

Clear  Lake  Eeverie.    A6.    3.  Kidder.  30 

The  title  is  typical  of  the  character  of  the  mu- 
sic, which  contains  a  clean,  clear,  pure  and  sweet 
melody. 

A  Kiss  for  Thee  (Tin  Beso  Para  Ti)  Polka. 

Solano.  40 
Quite  different  from  the  celebrated  "  II  Bacio  " 
(which  is  a  waltz)  but  of  something  the  same 
beauty. 

Verano  la,  "Lucia."    C.     2.  Andre.  25 

Aria  Sonnambula.     G.    2.  Andre.  2.j 

No.  12  and  13  of  "  Blossoms  of  Opera."  Easy 
and  pretty. 

El  Dorado  March.    A.    3.  Me.iser.  30 

We  should  be  happy  to  march  there  to  such 
good  music,  but,— where  is  Eldorado? 

Compositions  performed  by  Mme.  Essipoff. 
No.  12.  The  Fishers.  (Chanson  des  Pech- 
eurs).    Ab.     4.  Leschetizky.  40 

Elegant.  The  difficulty  consists  largely  in  va- 
rious light  bounds  by  the  left  hand. 

Marche  Keligieuse.    C.    3.        Gounod.  Solo.  40 

Duet.  50 
A  fine  piece  for  Heed  Organ  as  well  as  for  Pi- 
ano, on  which  the  "  singing  "  touch  is  required. 

Quadrilles  for  Violin  and  Piano,    by 

iS.  Winner,  ea.  50 

"By  S.  Winner''  always  means,  "easy  and  pop- 
ular "  as  these  are.  There  are  9  Quadrilles,  of 
which  the  one  to  be  noticed  is 

No.  3.    Polacca  Quadiille.    (Home  Set).    D.    3. 

Pretty  air,  and  very  simple  piano  part. 

The  Violin  parts  of  these  Quadrilles  are  pub- 
lished separately,  fur  25  cunts  each. 


Abbreviatioss.— Degrees  of  difSculty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
Bfi,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  below 
or  above  tlie  staff.  Thus;  "  C.  5.  c  to  E,"  means  "  Key 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  be- 
low, highest  letter,  B  on  the  4th  space." 


A  Brilliant  List  of  New  Music  Books,  for  l876-'77. 
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Far  Singing  Schools,  Conventions,  &c. 

The  Encore. 

The  Encore  contains  everything  needed 
to  make  a  Singing  Scliool  useful,  wide-awake, 
and  interesting.  Contains  a  fine  Elementary 
Course,  with  pretty  airs  for  practice,  a  com- 
pact collection  of  Sacred  Music  for  practice, 
and  a  large  number  of  excellent  easy  glees  for 
practice,    and   for  social  singing. 

The  following  few  titles  may  serve  as  samples 
of  the  glees : — 

Gather  the  Beautiful.  I've  wandered  in  Dreams. 

Gently  fall  the  Dewa,  I  love  my  Love. 

Hark  I  the  Bells.  Larboard  Watch. 

Hie  thee,  shallop!  The  Bird  Carol. 

Mountain  Shepherd's  Song.       Soul  of  the  Beautiful. 
When  shall  we  meet  again  ?       Vesper  Bell. 

The  Encore  has  about  50  Hymn  Tunes,  An- 
thems, and  Chants.    Among  them  are: 
And  the  Eanaomed.  Come,  ye  blessed  Children. 

Sharon's  Bright  Rose.  Awake  I  pnt  on  thy  Strength. 

Go,  watch  and  pray.  Oh,  sweetly  breathe. 

By  L.  O.  Ekerson.    Price,  75  cts.  $7.50  per  doz. 
For  Choirs,  Conventions,  &c. 

The    Salutation. 

A  new  Church  Music  book  by  L.  O.  Esierson. 
His  latest  and  perhaps  best  work  of  this  kind. 
Large  number  of  the  best  Tunes,  Anthems, 
Selections,  &c.,  &c.,  with  a  first-rate  Singing 
School  course,  and  easy  sacred  and  secular 
music  for  practice.    Price  $1.38.  Per  doz.  §12. 

Gems  of  the  Dance. 

Price  in  boards,  $2.50,  cloth,  $3.00,  full  gilt,  $4. 
This  will  be  a  companion  to  the  renowned 
"  Gems  of  Strauss,"  which  has  been  a  great 
success.  It  contains  not  only  Strauss'  new 
pieces,  but  other  choice  ones  by  Lamothe,  Zikofl 
and  others.  A  grand  holiday  gift.  232  large 
pages,  well  filled. 

For  every  family  that  has  a  Piano  or  a  Seed 
Organ. 

The  World  of  Song. 

The  "  World  of  Song "  is  an  entirely  new 
Bound  Volume  of  Sheet  Music ;  that  is,  of  Songs 
that  have  become  decidedly  popular,  in  sheet 
music  form.  There  are  250  pages,  and  a  great 
variety  of  the  choicest  vocal  pieces.  A  fine  book 
for  a  present.  Price  $2.50  in  Boards,  $3.00  in 
Cloth,  and  $4.00  full  gilt. 

For  Chorus  Choirs,  Musical  Societies;  Jtc. 

Emerson's  Chorus  Book. 

Sacred  and  Secular  Choruses  of  the  best 
character. 

CONTENTS. 
Mighty  Jehovah,  Chorus,  with  Baritone  Solo...  Bellini 

Intfaminatus,  with  Soprano  Solo KoHsini 

Tlie  God  ot  Israel,  Grand  Chorus Hossini 

O  Father,  by   Whose  Almighty  Power,  from  the 

Oratorio  of  Judas  Maccabeus liandel 

0,for  ibe  Wings  of  a  Dove, with  Soprsmo  SoloMendehsohn 
O,  Magnify  the  Lord  with  me.    Duet  for  Soprano 

and  Alto i Win.  Carter 

God's  Mercy  is  on  them   that  fear  him.     Choras 

with  Duet Wm.  Carter 

Gloria,  from  Farmer's  Mass  in  B6 

O,  Praise  the  Mighty  God.    Chorus  with  Soprano 

Solo X.  0.  Emerson 

Come,  Ye  Blessed   Ctiildren.    Quartet  for  female 

Voices Emerson 

The  Day  is  past  and  ever.     Hymn " 

Awake,  the  night  is   beaming.    Solo,    Duet   and 

Chorus,  from  the  Opera  of  "Elisire  D'Amore." 
Blow,  BlowTliou  Winter  Wind,    Glee — ..R.  J.  Stevens 
When  Kobin  Redbreast.    Chorus.  From  the  Opera 

'The  Scarlet  Letter." L.  JI.  Southard 

The  Sea  hath  its  pearls.      Four  part  Song Pinmtl 

Fairy  Song.    Choms  Glee Agnes  Zimmerman 

The  Rainy  Day.    Four  part  Song Emerson 

Hast  Thou  Left  Thy  Blue  Course.    Glee ..L.  II.  Southard 
Brightly  the  Momin?.    From  the  Opera.    "Eury- 

anthe."    Arranged  by    L.  H.  Southard,  with 

Solo  for  Soprano Von   Weber 

Gales  are  Blowing.    Choms Emerson 

Hie  Thee  Shallop.    Male  Quartet  and  Chorus  with 

Soprano  Solo Kilcken 

Crowned  with  the  'Tempest "Emani" 

Sleep  Well Bradbury 

Anvil  Chorus "  Trovatore" 

Flow'retB  Close  at  Eve,  My  Love ^bt 

Star  of  Descending  Night Emerson 

Evening Sullivan 

By  L.  O.  Emerson. 

Price,  $1.25.    Per  doz.  $12. 


Glee  and  Chorus  Book. 

Sacred  and  Secular  Choruses  of  fine  quality, 
many  of  them  "discovered"  by  Mr.  P.  during 
a  recent  trip  to  Europe. 

COIVXEXTS. 

(Seculak.) 

Hurrah  I  for  our  Native  Land Perkins 

Song  of  Peace.    (Song  and  Chorus) Sullivan 

Queen  of  the  Valley Callcott 

Tlie^umraer  Days  are  Coming Perkins 

O  hush  thee,  my  Babie Sullivan 

Wake,  Dearest  Love.      (Male  voices) Perkins 

The  Three  Chafers.         (    "         "     ) Truhn 

Chivalry  of  Labor Perkins 

Blow  Gentle  Gales Bishop 

The  Wind  went  forth Perkins 

Tar's  Song.    (Male  voices) Hatton 

Sweet  and  Low Bamby 

Our  Hearts  are  Light,  our  Days  are  Sunny 

Lovelv  Night.    (Male  voices) Perkins 

The  Fishers'  Daughter.    (Triton) Malloy 

O  Hail  us.  Ye  Free.    ("Ernani") Verdi 

Hail,  Bright  Abode.    ("  Tannhauser  ") Wagner 

Anvil  Chorus.    ("  II  Trovatore  ") Verdi 

Rouse  Ye,  to  Arms Bellini 

F.ar  away  the  Campfiresburn Mercadante 

Good  Night.    (Ladies  Trio.) Schneider 

Welcome  to  Spring Perkins 

What  lack  the  Valleys  and  Mountains " 

The  Old  Canoe.    (Solo  and  Chorus.) Johnson 

Rise,  for  the  day  is  passing Perkins 

With  Merry  Ulee " 

(Sacred.) 

O,  for  the  Wings  of  a  Dove Mendelssohn 

Thanks  beto  (?od " 

Ho  Watching  over  Israel " 

The  Lord  is  King    Perkins 

Hnsanna  in  the  highest.    (Grand  Mass  in  B  Minor.  Bach 
Glory  to  God Perkins 

Price  $1.25.  Per  dozen,  $12. 


People's  Chorus  Book. 

A  collection  of  exceedingly  well  selected 
Glees, which  will  be  eagerly  welcomed  by  so- 
cieties needing  a  moderate  sized  book  of  Secular 
Music. 

CONTENTS. 

Belfry  Tower Hatton 

Come  let  us  be  Merry  and  Gay Toung 

(browned  with  the  Tempest '*Emani" 

Curfew  (The) Anderson 

Chosen  One Kitcken 

Flowers Zimmermann 

Finland  Love  Song Ililes 

Goodnight,  Beloved Plnsuii 

Hail  to  thee    Liberty "Semiramide" 

Here  in  Cool  Grot Morningion 

How  Sweet  the  Moonlight  Sleeps Leslie 

Last  Wild  Rose  of  the  Season Macfarren 

Lady  rise.  Sweet  Morn Smart 

Now  the  Day  is  over — Barnby 

O  hush  thee,  my  Baby Sullivan 

O  my  Love's  like  a  Red  Rose Gan-ett 

O  Paradise Bat^by 

Owl  (The) Silas 

Primrose Leslie 

Sing  we  and  chaunt  it Morley 

Spring  Greeting Gade 

Bleep  while  the  Soft  Evening  Breezes Bishop 

Sweet  and  Low Barnby 

Silent  Night Barnby 

The  Owl Silas 

Thy  Praises,  Autumn,  will  we  sing Macfarren 

You  stole  my  Love *' 

When  AUen-a-Dale  went  a-hunting Pearsall 

Price,  $1.00.    Per  doz.  $9. 


Oratorio  of  Joshua. 

Various  selections  from  this  celebrated  work 
have  for  years  been  sung,  but  are  now,  by  our 
American  public,  first  to  be  heard  in  their  right 
connection.    A  glorious  old  oratorio. 

Price,  in  boards  $1.00,  paper  80  cts. 


Lorely. 

By  Mendelssohn.    65  cts. 
A  romantic  Cantata  of  high  order. 

Comala. 

By  Gade.     $1.25. 
Poetry  by  Ossian ;    Striking,  startling  scenes, 
with  the  best  of  music. 

Lauda   Sfon. 

By  Mendelssohn.    Cloth  $1.25 ;  paper  80  cts. 
A  beautiful  Latin  hymn  set  to  music.  "Praise 
Jehovah"  is  the  English  title. 

Trial    by   Jury. 

By  A.  Sullivan.    Boards  60  cts.,  paper  50  cts. 
An  extremely  funny  Cantata,  of  considerable 
musical  merit. 


The  Chorus  Choir. 

A  book  larger  than  the  ones  above  men- 
tioned. It  contains  a  large  number  of  fine 
compositions. 

The  book  is  unequivocally  recommended  by 
Zerrahn,  Lang  and  other  celebrities.  By  Dr. 
Eben  Tourjee.    Price,  $2.00.  Per  doz.  $18. 


Piano  at  Home. 

A  Book  of  Piano-forte  Duets, 
Price,  boards  $2.50,  cloth  $3.00,  full  gilt  $4.00 

This  is  an  addition  to  the  "Home  Circle"  or 
"Home  Musical  Library"  sei'ies,  and  contains 
about  100  new  songs,  duets,  &c.,  of  the  choicest 
character.     250  large  pages,  sheet  music  size. 

The  "Piano  at  Home"  is  perhaps  the  only 
book  extant  that  is  filled  with  good  four  hand 
pieces. 


Patriotic    IVIusic. 

Centennial  Collection  of  National  Songs. 
Cloth  75  cents.  Boards  50  cents.  Paper  40  cents. 

A  book  brought  out  by  the  needs  of  the  year, 
but  will  always  be  valuable,  as  one  containing 
the  National  Songs  of  England,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, Wales,  Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  France, 
Spain  and  Italy,  as  well  as  those  of  America. 

An  Eclectic  Collection  of  College  Songs. 

Carmina  Collegensia. 

By  U.  Pv.  Waite. 
Cloth  $3.00,  Embossed  gilt  $4.00. 

This  is  essentially  a  new  book,  being  twice 
as  large  as  the  "  Carmina"  issued  some  years 
since.  It  contains  the  greatest  lot  of  jolly  songs 
extant,  even  the  most  nonsensical  of  them  hav- 
ing a  classical  flavor,  and  both  poetic  and  mus- 
ical merit. 

Good  for  Collegians,  even  if  they  have  their 
College  collection. 

Splendid  for  all  kinds  of  informal  social  sings. 

Choruses,  etc. 

Choruses  of  Joshua.        Paper  50  cents. 
Choruses  of  Stabat  Mater,  Paper  4u  cents. 
Choruses  of  Seasons,  Boards  $1.00. 

Convenient  books  for  the  Choruses  of  societies ; 
and  are  less  expensive  than  the  entire  books. 

Selection  of  Oratorio  Cliornscs. 
Jubilee  Collection  of  Standard   Glees  and 
Oliornses. 

These  separate  Glees  or  Choruses  cost  (accord- 
ing to  length),  from  (i  to  10  cents  each,  and  are 
largely  ordered  for  occasional  practice  of  soci- 
eties. Of  the  Oratorio  Choruses,  we  publish 
all  there  are. 

The  Jubilee  Collection  includes  nearly  100 
numbers.    A  few  of  these  are : 

a  Finland  Love  Song Ililet 

Alpine  Echo Emerson 

As  it  fell  upon  a  Day Mendelssohn 

Conic,  let  us  be  Meriy  and  Gay Young 

Fairest  Daughter  of  the  Year Danby 

Farewell  to  the   Forest Mendelssohn 

Freedom,  God  and  Right Bamby 

Gypsy  Life Schumann 

Greeting f lom  Ireland  to  America Stttcart 

Hail!  Merry,  Merry  Christians Yiung 

In  the  Forest Mendelssohn 

Lady  rise,  swetjt  mom Smart 

March  of  Men  of  Harlech Bamby 

Morniiig  Prnycr.     j Mendelssohn 

New  Year  s  Song.  )  " 

Old  May  Morning Xovello 

Presage  of  Spring  Primrose Mendelssohn 

itcat.  Spirit,  Rni-t Hooke 

Shady  Groves  for  Love Van  Brre 

Song  of  the   Lnrk Mendetsfichn 

Star  of  Descending  Night Emerson 

Sweet  niul  Low Bamby 

The  Belfry  Tower Hatton 

To  Thee,  6  Country  I    (mixed  voices) Eichberg 

Tyrolese  .song  of  Freedom .  ■  Lippit 


Cal&oll^   Aii»#l$   $$>^|$#* 


PETER*S  CATBTOrVC  CnOIR.  In  two  Volumes.  Each  $3.50. 
Compiled  and  arranged  by.  W.  Dii£S6LS&. 

Vol.  I.  This  is  a  laro;e,  fine  book  of  194  pngcs.  Bheet  mnsio  size,  and  well 
filled.  At  the  outset  we  have  a  Maes  in  D  by  ypoTH;  it  fills  17  papes. 
Coneone's  Mass  in  E^  extends  from  page  C7  to  pape  89;  Ohnewald's  Re- 
quiem Mass  from  page  IIG  to  pajxe  127.  Tben  we  have  Vespers  by  Kossi 
and  hy  Sherbauer,  oecupyinfi;  33  i>age3.  Thus  tlie  Masses  and  Vespers 
occupy  73  pages;  this  leaves  123  pajres,  which  are  full  of  fine  music,  fiited 
with  Latin  words,  and  in  the  onse  of  the  ■'  Adestes  Fideles,"  with  English 
words  also,  in  order  that  the  children  and  others  may  join  in  the  chorus. 

Vol.  IK.  The  second  volume  is  similar  to  the  first  in  appearance  and  size. 
It  contains  two  Masses,  one  by  Mike  (Messe  Solennelle),  and  one  by 
BoitDEsE  (in  G  minor).  BuEnLER's  Vespers  in  D  are  also  given.  The 
remainder  of  the  work  has  a  very  great  variety  of  all  music  likely  to  be 
popular,  and  fitted  to  nil  occasions  for  which  a  Choir  may  wish  to  use  it. 
Those  who  possess  both  volumes  wiil  have  a  collection  of  great  %'alue. 

PX:TEII.*S  CAXHOI.IC  H;AnP.  a  collection  of  Sacred  Music,  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  Choirs,  Schools  and  Musical  Associations,  containing 
Morning  and  Evening  Services,  consisting  of  the  Masses,  Motets,  Offer- 
toires.  Litanies,  Hymns  for  Benediction,  Vespers  for  Sundays,  and  Ves- 
pers for  the  various  Feasts  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Composed,  Selected 
and  arranged  by  W.  C.  Peters.    Price  $;i  25. 

Peter's  Catholic  Harp  is  commended  by  Archbiehop  Purcell  of  Cincinnati. 
Bishop  Rosecrans  of  Cincinnati,  ana  Bishop  Carroll  of  Covington,  Ky. 
The  above  commendatfon  may  be  sufiicient  for  its  introduction.  But  by 
way  of  further  description  we  may  say  that  the  Harp  is  a  very  neat  vol- 
ume of  175  pages,  of  which  a  few  of  the  first  contain  an  elementary  course 
with  illustrations.  There  is  also  an  explanation  of  the  Gregorian  Meth- 
od OF  Singing.  After  this  we  have  the  Chants,  Hymns,  etc.,  in  great 
Suantity  and  variety,  the  music  arranged,  ueually,  for  Soprano,  Alto  and 
;asSo,  sometimes  with  Latin,  sometimes  with  English  words.  Nearly  all 
the  melodies  are  easy  to  sing. 

MAY  CHJfMES.  This  a  book  of  65  pages.  Sheet  music  size,  and  has  the 
same  songs  as  those  contained  in  "May  Blossoms."  The  full  title  is  "May 
Chimes.  A  Collection  of  Hymns  to  the  Blessed  Virgin."  Compiled  and 
arranged  by  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  Cincinnati,  There  is  a  full  Piano 
(or  Organ)  accompaniment  to  each  piece,  and  the  whole  has  the  appear- 
ance of  an  elegant  collection  of  Sheet  Music  Songs.    Price  $1.25. 

IHAIT  BXiOSSOMS.  A  Collection  of  Hymns  to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
Compiled  and  arranged  by  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
These  are  all  in  the  English  language.  There  are  42  Hymns.  The  book 
has  68  pages  and  is  a  very  pretty  volimae.  The  music  is  either  in  one  or 
two  parts,  without  accompaniment,  except  by  the  left  hand.  "  May  Blos- 
soms" is  for  schools,  and  contains  the  same  pieces  as  those  found  in  the 
larger  book,  "May  Chimes"  above  described.  Some  of  the  Song 
titles  are : 

Eve  of  May,  Mother  loved.  Hail,  Virgin, 

Rose  of  the  Cross,       Sorrows  of  Mary,  Sacred  Heart, 

Evening  Hymn,  Star  of  Ocean,  Memorare, 

Jesus,  our  Love,         Mater  Amabilis,  Sweet  Mary, 

Ora  pro  me.  Magnificat,  The  Assumption, 

St.  Aloysius,  Stabat  Mater,  St.  Joseph, 

The  Storm,  Heart  of  Mary, 

Price  40  cts. 

PETER*S  SOUAUTT  HYIVIIV  S001I«  Complied  and  arranged 
by  theSiKtersof  Notre  Dame,  Cincinnati.  Price  in  Boards,  40  cts.  Avery 
compact  and  convenient  book,  containing  on  125  pages,  nearly  200  pieces 
of  muaic,  including  Responses,  Chants,  etc.,  for  occasions  connected  with 
the  service  of  the  Mass;  a  short  Choral  Mass,  a  Requiem  Mass,  Vespers, 
Litanies  for  common  service,  English  and  Latin  Hymns,  etc.  The  music 
is  in  2  parts,  3  parts  and  4  parts.  There  are  also  Solos,  and  most  of  the 
pieces  can  be  performed  with  good  effect  by  Soprano  and  Alto  voices. 

CAIVXCS  I>I  VIWCS.  By  A.  H.  Rosewig.  Price  $2.75.  It  is  almost 
superfluous  to  recommend  this  splendid  book.  It  commends  itself  to  the 
eye  at  once,  has  a  great  variety  in  the  music,  and  is  already  very  widely 
known  and  used.  It  has  300  large  pages,  well  occupied  and  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  recommendation  by  the  Archbishop  of  Philadelphia. 

SIARi:'!  IMMACUIiAXA.  By  E.  J.  DoOLET.  Boards  $2.25.  Cloth 
$2.50.  This  book,  of  recent  issue,  has  new  music  of  the  most  pleasing 
character.  It  has  no  Masses.  These  are  amply  provided  in  standard 
publications  now  in  general  use,  and  the  space,  gained  by  their  omission, 
IS  well  filled  bj^  very  brilliant,  easy  and  tasteful  music,  which  is  united  to 
words  appropriate  to  different  parts  of  the  service. 

TOE    CAWXATE.      By  Anthony  Werner.     Vol.  I.,  Morning  Service. 
Price  $2  25.    Vol.  H,  Evening  Service.    Price  $2  25. 
These  are  large  volumes,  each  one  containing  all  pertaining  to  a  full  ser- 
vice.   The  first  volume  has  no  less  than  Six  Masses,  namelv : 

Mass  in  C Buehlerj  Mass  in  G Schmid 

Mass  in  F Concone,  Mass  in  C Wallenreiter, 

Mass  in  E6 Feltz,  Mass  (Roman  Convent)  in  A. 

There  are  also  two  Requiems  (each  with  9  divisions)  and  more  than  50  mis- 
cellaneous pieces  for  various  occasions. 

The  second  volume  is  about  as  large  as  the  first,  with  a  still  greatervarie- 
ty,  including  all  things  appropriate  to  Evening  Service.  It  has  near  fifty 
Vesper  Hymns,  thirty-six  Psalms,  fifty  English  Hymns,  and  about  seventy 
other  pieces,  including  fifteen  Litanies,  eight  varieties  of  O  Salutaris,  and 
eight  of  Tantum  Ergo.  The  Cantate  is  recommended  by  the  Bishop  of 
Boston. 

XUE  OFFERXOMrM.  By  "W.  O.  Fiske.  Price  in  Boards  $2.50. 
Price  in  Clotii  5*2  75.  A  complete  collection  of  Music  for  Sunday  and  Hol- 
iday Services,  containing  Masses,  Vespers,  Anthems,  Hymns  for  Offertory, 
Benediction,  and  all  special  occasions;  a  Requiem  Mass,  Holy  Week 
Service,  Responses,  etc.  A  dozen  pages  of  this  collection  are  devoted  to 
the  Elements  of  Music.  After  these  we  have  about  110  pieces,  for  various 
pai'ts  of  the  Service.    There  are  fi.ve  Masses,  namely : 

Mass  in  YAi Concone^  Mass  in  Efr Dumontf 

Mass  iiiF Webbe,  Mass  in  F.,,.Finlce, 

Mass  /Requiem  Gregorfan-). 
There  are  13  Vesper  Psalms,  7  Avcs,  4  "O  Salutaris,"  4 " Tantum  Ergo," 
and  many  otiier  Hymns,  Responses,  etc. 


XHE  MEMORAItE.  A  Collection  of  Catholic  Music  containing  Six 
Masses,  a  short  Requiem  Mass,  Vespers,  and  a  variety  of  miscellaneous 
pieces  suitable  for  Morning  and  Evening  Service  and  for  Family  or  l*i  i- 
vate  Devotion,  with  accompaniment  forOrgan  or  Pianoforte.  ]iy  Aj;tuo- 
NT  Werner.    Price  $2.75. 

Mr.  Werner  has  taken  special  pains  to  introduce  music  or  an  elevated 
character  int^  his  book.  It  has  271  large  pages,  six  Masses,  eight  pieces 
lor  Vespers,  and  a  number  of  other  pieces.  The  music  is  by  Mozart, 
Cherubini,PaIestrina,  Mueller,  Himmel,  Zimmer,  F. X.  Schmidt,  L*Abbe 
Michel,  Zwlng,  Witzka,  and  other  good  composers. 

PEXER*S  CAXHOI^IO  IVtEl^MSX.  Consistinfrof  Hymns  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  Vesper  Hymns,  Hymns  for  Benediction,  Litanies  and 
Chants,  together  with  Hymns  for  all  the  principal  Feasts  and  other  im- 
portant occasions.  Arranged  for  Female  Voices  (with  an  occasional  Bass 
part,  ad  libitum)  by  William  Dressler.  Price  $1.50. 
The  140  numbers  in  this  fine  collection  of  harmonized  airs,  aroTrery  gener- 
ally printed  with  two  staffs  in  a  brace ;  but  sometimes  with  three,  to  allow 
of  a  proper  accompaniment.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  arrangement,  and, 
o£  course  an  equally  great  variety  of  subjects. 

LEXER'S  CAXHOJLIO  HTAISMOIVISX.  A  Collection  of  Sacred 
Music,  appropriate  for  Morning  and  Evening  Service,  consisting  of  Mo- 
tets, Masses,  Hymns,  Chants,  etc.,  suitable  to  the  principal  Festivals 
throughout  the  year.  For  the  use  of  email  choirs;  with  separate  accom- 
paniments for  Organ  or  Pianoforte.  By  W.  C.  Peters.  Price  $1.50. 
A  numberof  Prelates  and  Clergymen  have  assisted,  in  variouB  ways,  the 
%vork  of  the  author  in  compilation.  The  book  is  intended  to  be  a  collec- 
tion of  easy  music,  and  is  entirely  in  the  reach  of  ordinary  singers. 
In  looking  over  the  table  of  contents,  we  notice  that  of  the  86  pieces  of 
music,  alarge  portion  areof  Gregorian  origin.  The  remainder  is  arranged 
from  compositions  o£  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Haydn,  Winter,  Neukomm  and 
other  celebrities. 

XiXRA  CAXBTOI^ICA.  By  WiLCOX  and  Southakt>.  Boards  $2.50. 
Cloth  S2.75.  Dr.  Wilcox's  long  experience  as  organist,  and  his  undisputed 
taste,  coupled  with  the  well-known  talents  of  the  other  compiler,  are  suf* 
ficient  authority  for  the  value  and  usefulness  of  this  flne  volume* 

VESPEAS  Iiy  C.     By  W.  O.  Fiske,  $1.25. 

VESPEHS  XN  «.      ByA.H.RosEWiG,  $1.25. 

These  Vespers  by  Composers  whose  larger  books  are  elsewhere  noticed,  are 
well  woith  examining. 

MASSES. 

BIT    nOZART. 

1st  Mass  in  C Cloth  $1.00;  Paper  65  cents. 

2d      ..      .   C •..      ..        100;      ..      65      .. 

9th    ..      .  G 1.00;      ..      65      .. 

I2th  ..      .G Cloth  $1.12;    Boarils    1.00;      ..      80      .. 

15th  (Requiem)  Mass Cloth    1.00;      ..      65      .. 

nir  HAirniv. 

1st  Mass  in  B& Cloth  $1.12;  Paper  SO  cents. 

31     '.'.  !  D.!.".".\'!!.\"!!.'!!!!ciot'h"?l.i2VBo!ir(ls  $1.00;      '..         '.'. 

4th     ..  .    B6 Cloth    1.12; 

6th    ..  .    B6 126;       ..  Sl.OO. 

7th    ..  .    G 1.00;       ..  65cents. 

8th    ..  .    B6 ....  .. 

10th  ..  .    B6 1.25;       ..  $1.00. 

MassinC Cloth  $1.12;  Boards  90 cts.;  Paper  80  cts. 

JBY   OTHER  JL.WHORS. 

Bordese's  Mass  in  F Cloth  $1.00;  Paper  80  cts. 

Bubler's  Mass,  No.  1,  in  E&.   4  voices,  2  Sop.,  Tenor  and  Bass $1.'.:5 

'<  "       No.2,inE6.    3     "       Son.,  Alto  and  Bass $1.25 

«'  ••      No.3,inP.     4mizedvoices $1.00 

Concone's  Mass  in  F.  4  voices Cloth  $1.00;  Paper  80  ct«, 

De  Monti-8    "      "  B6 Cloth  $1 .00 ;  Boards  80  cts. ;  Paper  65  cts . 

Farmer's       "      "  B« ••        1.12;         ••         $1.00;      ••       80  cis. 

Gounod's  Mass  Solennelle Cloth  $1.12;  Paper  80  cts. 

Guignard's  Mass $1 .00 

Generall's  Mass  in  G.   4  mixed  voices $2.50 

Kempter's   "    inD.    4voices $1.60 

Lambilotte's  Mass  Pascale  in  D $2.50 

Mercadente's  Mass  in  Bft.    3voices Cloth  $1.00;  Paper  75  cts. 

Neidermeyer's    "    inD Cloth  $1.60;  Paper  $125. 

Ohnewald's  Kequlem Mass,  No.  l.inF.    4  voices $1.25 

"  "  "      No.  2,  in  B6.  4  voices 80  cts. 

.  Peter's  Jubilee  Mass,  in  G.    4  voices ;  Sop.,  Alto,  Tenor,  Bass ....'...  $2.00 

•'       Selected     "     JnG.    2T0ices 80  cts. 

Kossini's  Mass  Solennelle Boards  $2.00 ;  Paper  $1  .CO. 

Bcheidermeyer's  Mass  in  D.    4voices;  2Sop., Tenor  and  Bass $1.25 

Schwinp;'s  Mass  Solennls  inD $2  50. 

Southard's    "     in  F 60  cts. 

"  Short  Mass  inD 60  cts. 

Steam's  Mass  in  A $i  &o. 

Schmidt's  "     in££.    3voices $1.50. 

Spoth'sChoralMass.    Unison 65  cis. 

The  names  of  other  Masses  will  be  found  in  connection  with  notices  of 

books  in  this  and  the  other  colnmn. 
Besides  music  especially  adapted  to  the  Catholic  Service,  Ditson  &  Co.  pub- 
lishes a  large  number  of  books  suited  to  the  needs  of  educational  institu- 
tions, and  of  all  communities  where  Sheet  or  Bound  music  is  in  use.  Des- 
criptive lists  and  catalogues  of  all  publications  are  willingly  sent  to  any 
address.  They  call  attention  to  Instruction  Books  for  all  instruments;  to 
Home  Musical  Library,  which  includes  about  20  volumes  (sold  separate- 
ly) into  which  all  pieces  of  sheet  music  that  have  acquired  a  reputation 
aie '*  promoted ;"  to  unequalled  Cyclopaedias  and  Dictionaries  of  music; 
to  Catechisms  and  all  sorts  of  helps  for  Teachers,  and  fiii.illy  to  many  tbuu* 
sands  of  Songs,  Duets.  Waltzes,  Polkas,  Marches,  Schottisches,  etc., 
any  of  which  are  willingly  forwarded  to  any  customer. 


Any  book  mailed,  post-free,  to  any  address,  for  the  Retail  Price. 


OLIVER      DITSON 

CHAS.   H.  DITSON   &  CO.,        LYON  &  HEALY, 
(Successors  to  J.  L.  Peters,)  diicagro. 

Stl.l  Broailway,  Tfcvr  Vork. 


&      CO.,      BOSTON. 

DOBMEYER  &  NEWHALL,     J.  E 


Cincinnati. 


DITSON  &  CO. 

(Successors  to  l,ec  &  Walker,) 
Pi>ilad«lpliia. 
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451  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Uass. 
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49-TKRMS.— If  mailed  or  called  for,  $2.00  per  annum; 
delivered  by  carriers,  $2.50.     Payment  in  advance. 

Advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  the  following  rates : 
One  Insertion  per  line  30  cents. 
Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line,  20  cents. 
Special  rates  for  yearly  cards. 

J.  8.  8P0t)NER.  PRINTER.  17  PROVIXCE  ST. 


Ji-duertisfsments, 


NEW    ENGLAND 

NORMAL  MUSICAL    iNSTiTUTE. 

FOITBTH  AlKIirCAI.  8EASXOX, 

At  East  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  from  .July  25  to  Aug.  22, 1877. 
Sixty  eminent  Lecturers  and  Professors,  Course  in- 
cludes all  branches  of 

Musical  and  Literary  instruction. 

No  teacher  or  pupil  of  whatever  grade  of  proficiency 
can  afford  to  lose  the  opportunities  here  afforded. 
fll«iMitiil«  location,  unsurpasf^ed  for  bealtlifulBeiM 
and  beauty  of  scenery.    Send  fur  Circular,  to 

E.  TOUKJEE,  Director, 
940.6  Music  Hall.  Boston 


MISS  NELLIE  E.  BROWN,  Soprano  Vocalist  and 
Teaciiku  of  Mumc,  can  be  engaged  for  Con- 
certei  and  Uusical  Enter:ainments.  Address  Cedar  St., 
Dover,  N.H.    F.  O.  Box  717.  936-949 


MKM.    FLORA     E.     BAKKY,    VociUist    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.    124  Chandler  St. . 
near  Columbus  Avenue. 

~i  W.  FOSTER,  Conductor  and  Vocalist,  will  resume 
Kjtt  Lessons  on  and  after  Oct.  9, 1875.  at  690  Washington 
Street,  rooms  of  Woodward  &  Brown,  Boston.  Call  Sat- 
urdays from  11  to  12  o'clock. 


The  American  Glee  Book. 

Br  vr.  O.  PEItKI-VS. 

Price,  $1.50. 

THLS  is  a  nevy  and  admirably  prepared  book 
of  Glees,  of  which  nearly  all,  or  as  many 
as  a  hundred,  will  be  entirely  new  to  most  sing- 
ers. The  remainder  are  of  choice  quaaty  and 
add  to  the  value  of  the  book. 

Of  the  hundred  above  mentioned,  some  are 
musical  adaptations  of  famous  words,  as 
**  In  the  lovely  vale  of  streams." 
"  Swiftly  from  the  mountain's  brow." 

Some  are  patriotic,  as 

"  The  Starry  Banner." 

"  Switzerland." 

"  Hurrah  for  Columbia." 

Some  are  delightfully  comic,  as 
'•  The  three  Chaf.rs." 
"  Tvroleaii  Duiks." 
"  The  Singer  s  Carnival." 

Some  are  on  familiar  natural  scenes  and  in- 
cidents, as 

"  May  Flowers." 
"  In  the  Forest." 
"  Farewell  to  the  Wood." 

Some  are  songs  of  good-fellowship. 

'■  Five  times  by  the  taper's  light." 
"Come  brothers,  tune  the  lay." 

And  besides  these  we  have  the  quaint ''Come,  Dorothy, 
come,"  the  strange  'Song  of  the  Triton,"  "Hush  thee 
my  babie."  a  sweet  lullaby,  contrasted  with  tlie 
noisy  "Tempest,"  which  is  in  unison  with  "Who  comes 
so  dark?''  and  prepares  us  to  like  the  soft  serenades, 
the  boat  song,  and  glees  in  the  style  of  popular  ballads. 

£}o  there  is  great  variety  and  all  of  lUe  Urst  quality. 

PaMlsisl  liy  Oliyer  Ditsoii  &  Co,,  Boston 


New    Music    Book  ! !  I 

Cott's 

MBBM 

For  Fraise  MeetingHt    Camp  MeetingUi  lietntial  MeetingSt 

Tabernacle  Meetings.  Noon  Meetingst  Prayer 

and  Conference  Meetings^  and 

The   Murphy  Temperance  Meetings. 

Mrs.  VAX  CoTT  is  one  of  our  roost  successful  revival 
preachers,  her  work  being  mainly  in  the  Methodist  de- 
nomination, where  revival  and  sph-itual  songs  were  in 
use  long  before  tliey  wert- elsewhere  known.  The  book 
is  a  tine  one  for  all  (lenoiiiiuatlons  hyinuc  and  tunes  be- 
ing in  cxrelk-nt  taste,  poetical  and  musical.  Home  of  its 
12('  songs  are : 

Angel  Cho'r.  Jesus,  only  Jesns. 

Living  for  Jesus.  Savior,  pilot  me. 

The  Fountain.  Little  stray  Lamb. 

Fruit  and  Leaves.  My  Heavenly  Home. 

Free  Grace.  Fatliomlei-s  Sea. 

Heur  him  calling.  Storm  the  Foit. 

I  am  so  happy.  Salvation's  Free. 

A  sweet  Hope.  Banner  and  Badge. 

In  Shining  White.  We  shall  meet. 

Jesus  ready  now.  Temperance  Hymn. 

Sent,  post-free  for  the  Retail  Price,  which  Is  35  cts. 
Reduction  for  quantities. 


A  Collection  of  !Vew  Mnsic  for  Choirs, 
Schools  nud  Conventions. 

BY  W.  O.  PERKINS. 
Prlc<«  $1.38  ;    $1'2.00  per  Dozen. 

Mr.  Perkins'  last  production  keeps  up  his 
well  earned  reputation  as  composer  and  com- 
piler. There  are  836  pages,  which  give  ample 
room,  in  the  first  place  for  a  concise  course  in 
the  elements,  the  study  of  which  may  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  most  agreeable  practice  on  about 
lliO  pages  of  easy,  harmonized  Songs,  Part- 
Songs  and  Glees.  After  these  are  75  pages  of 
Metrical  Tunes  of  good  character  and  great 
variety,  to  which  succeed  a  hundred  pages  of 
Anthems,  and  a  few  (;hants. 

Those  who  love  the  cheerful  songs  of  Zion 
will  surely  patronize  this  most  musical  collec- 
tion. 


For  PnWic  anil  Priyate  Mm  Classes. 

BY  W.  O.  PERKINS. 

Price  >3  Centa.       $<i.V%  per  Dozen. 

Mb.  Perkins  shows  his  appreciation  of  the 
true  need  of  Singing  Schools  by  providing  a 
large  proportion  of  Secular  Music  for  practice. 
For  while  the  main  object  of  a  large  part  of  all 
schools  is  to  prepare  a  new  set  of  singers  for 
the  chuir  or  chotua  in  church,  this  end  is  best 
alt  lined  by  conrining  the  drill  principally  to 
music  containing  words  that  will  do  to  drill  on. 
In  this  bright  book  we  have  quantities  of  new 
and  very  pleasing  music  in  four  parts,  which, 
with  the  '•  elements,"  till  all  the  pages  to  the 
llt<th  page,  to  which  succeed  about  40  pages  of 
well  chosen  church  music. 

[SXAIHXNE    'THE    SOOK ! 

PUBLISHED  BY 

BOSTON. 


§w  Ptt^w  Ux  ittljj. 


VO  0 AI . 

Jack  and  I.     C.     3.     c  to  E.  CelUer.  40 

Little  Nell.  S'g  and  Cho.  B6.  3.  d  to  E.  Kiel.  3'i 
My  Laddie  far  away.    E6.    3.    g  to  E. 

iliss  Lindsay.  30 
Come  to  me  Darling.  D.  4.  d  to  E.  Julmston.  40 
Benedictus  in  D6.    4.     d  to  F.  Uatens.  40 

Come,  said  Jesus.  A6.  4.  E  to  F.  Havens.  :J0 
There  is  a  Fountain.  E.  4.  d  to  E.  Haveiis.  35 
Kappelie  Toi.  [Do  not  forget.]  [Non  ti  scor- 

dar.]     A.    4.     c  to  E.  liuites.  40 

The  Diamond  Ring.  F.  2.  d  to  F.  Tony  Paxtor.  30 
Hard  Times.    Song  and  Cho.    F.    3.  b  to  F. 

Cohbin.  SO 
Luna.     Bd.     3.    c  to  F.  Ga'iriel.  50 

Soul  for  Soul.  lib.  3.  b  to  F.  Wierjand.  40 
Life's  Golden  Morn.     A6.     3.     E  to  F. 

Vandercnok.  30 
Not  unto  us.  O  Lord !  F.  4.  b  to  F.  £«i.s.  .lO 
Why  ?    G.    4.     d  to  F.  Coioen.  50 

Cow-Bel!s  in  the  Lane.      Fine  Lith.  Title. 

Aft.     3.     E  to  F.  »HU  S.  Hays.  40 

Down  South  where  the  Sugar  Cane  grows. 

lUus.  'I'itle.  W:    3.     F  to  E.   Will  S.  Hays.  40 
Three  Sacred  Quartets.    Mixed  voices,  by 

L.  P.  Grehl,  each  30 

1.  Moum  not.    E6.    3.    F  to  F. 

2.  Sleeping  in  Jesus.    B6.    3.    F  to  E. 

3.  Rock  of  Ages.     Aft.     3.    E  to  F. 
Our  Comrades  'neath  the  Sod.    Quartet. 

B6.    3.    d  to  F.  Danks.  35 

Xnstrnniental. 

Mermaid's  Song.      [Ho.  11  of  "  Blossoms  of 

Opera."]     F.     1.  Andre.  25 

Very  Easy  Sonatinas.  'By  Albert  Jiiehl.  ea.  4' 
California  Mazurka  Brillante.  F.  3.  Solano.  40 
The  FLosh.     Galop  de  Concert.     Illustrated 

Title.     Eft.    4.  Mora.  50 

General  Yeoman's  Grand  March.     Bft.    3. 

Spencer.  40 
Song  of  the  Birds.    [Chant  des  Oiseaux.) 

C.    3.        -  Huddi.  40 

The  Sailor's  Farewell.  Reverie.  G.  4.  Met/er.  40 
Two  Marches,  from  the  Opera,  "  The  Folk- 
unger,"  by  Kretchinan.  ea.  40 

Eriks'  March.     D6.     3. 
Coronation  March.     Bft.    3. 
Clear  Lake  Reverie.     Aft.     3.  Kidder.  30 

A  Kiss  for  Thee  (Un  Beso  Para  Ti)  Polka. 

Solano.  40 
Verano  la,  "  Lucia."    C.     2.  Andre.  2b 

Aria,  sonnambula.    G.    2.  Andre.  2.'» 

El  Dorado  March.    A.    3.  Messer.  80 

Compositions  performed  by  Mme.  EssipofF. 
No.  12.  The  Fisheis.  (Chanson  des  Pech- 
eurs).    Aft.    4.  Leschetizky.  40 

Marche  Religieuse.    C.    3.        Gounod.  Sjlo.  40 

Duet.  50 
Quadrilles  for  Violin  and  Piano,     by 

S.  Winner,  ea.  50 
Alpha  Sigma  Chi  Waltz.     3.  Livingston.  50 

Parade  .March.     Eft.     3.  HchleiJTarth.  40 

The  Ueauiilul  Hudson  Waltz.  Eft.  2.  AVtvon.  30 
Little  Jennie  March.    F.    2.  Parrutt.  30 

BOOKS. 

10  Tbill  Studiks  fob  Piano.  By  Anton 
Krause.  In  Two  Books.  No.  1,  75  cts. 
No.  2,  75  cts.  Complete,  $1.25 

Materials  fob  Easy  Piako  Instruction. 

By  G.  Z).  Wilson.  Book  3,  $2.00 


Udsic  bt  Uail.— Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expenis 
belnif  one  cent  for  every  ounce,  or  fraction  tliureut, 
about  two  cents  for  an  ordinjiry  piece  of  music.  Personn 
at  a  distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  savinv  of  time  and 
expense  In  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
doable  these  rales. 


DWIGHT'S    JOURI^AL    OF    MUSIC 


Square  and  Upright  Pianos 

33  Union  Square,   New  York. 

Drcker  Brotliera'  Crand,  Square,  and 
Vpric'IK  I*lano»  are  the  best  made  in  the  country. 
Tliey  take  the  lead  of  all  first-class  instruments,  lieing 
unrivalled  iu  hcanty  ol  tone,  and  perfection  ol  mechan- 
ism in  every  detail. 

Send  for  Illaatrated  Catalogrne. 

P£IC£3   SEASONABLE, 

TXinmS    EAST. 


The  School  Song  Book 

FOB 

SEMINARIES  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

By  e.  EVEMESX.    Price  CO  Cta.;  $0  pr  JBox. 

THE  shape  of  this  work  is  peculiar  but  con- 
venient, the  pages  being  somewhat  wider 
and  shorter  than  tliose  of  a  common  church 
music  book.  Tliey  hold  the  staffs  well,  and 
contain  quite  a  quantity  on  each  page. 

The  music  of  the  book  is  in  2  and  in  3-parts, 
all  for  even,  or  ladies  voices,  and  is  of  fine  qual- 
ity throughout.  Mr.  Everest  draws  from  his 
experience  as  teacher  of  music  in  a  city  Normal 
School,  and  evidently  Is  familiar  with  the  ground 
occupied.  The  "  instructive  "  part  of  the  book 
is  extensive. 


Wieck'g  Piano  Studies* 

BY  F.  WIECK. 

FEIEDRICH  WIECK  was  the  father  of  Clara 
(Wieck)  Schumann,  and  of  Marie  Wieck, 
and  these  are  the  studies  used  to  form  their 
excellent  "  technique."  One  can  hardly  do  bet- 
ter than  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  such  dis- 
tinquished  performers.  There  are  about  luO 
short  studies,  all  eminently  practical.  There 
are  two  new  studies,  which  were  not  in  the 
Gei-man  edition. 

Price,  boards  $1.00 ;  paper  7&  cts. 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  MUSICAL  TERMS. 

Edi*»H  by  J.  Stainer,  M.  A.,  Mus.  Doc.  of  Mag- 
dalen College  Oxford,  and  W.  A.  Baebett, 
Mus.  Bach.,  St.  juary's  Hall,  Oxfc.  \ 
It  does  not  need  the  above  array  of  titles  to 
convince  us,  that  this  is  a  work  of  unusual  eru- 
dition and  merit.  Although  there  are  multitudes 
of  short  definitions,  the  prevailing  character  of 
the  work  is  that  of  a  collection  of  treatises  on 
important  musical  subjects.  All  of  them  are 
well  written,  the  style  is  clear  and  easily  under- 
stood, and  there  are  abundant  musical  and 
picture  illustrai  ions.  The  treatise  on  the  human 
larynx(  vocal  chords  &c.)  covers  a  dozen  pages, 
and  has  many  cuts  illustrating  difEerent  portions 
&c. 

About  as  many  pages  are  devoted  to  the  hu- 
man ear,  the  article  also  containing  engravings. 
The  human  hand  also,  is  minutely  described 
in  its  relation  to  fingering.  Ancient  instruments 
nicely  pictured,  the  various  parts  of  organs  well 
described,  and  a  great  deal  of  useful  informa- 
tion about  composition  imparted. 

Indeed,  although  a  dictionary,  it  is  a  very 
readable  book,  and  one  will  naturally  continue 
to  turn  over  the  leaves  with  continued  interest, 
until  the  contained  ideas  are  )"retty  thoroughly 
understood  and  assimilated. 
Price  in  Boards  $4.00      Tr'ce  in  Cloth  $5.00 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  Co..  Boston. 


IMPEOVED  CABINET  ORGAN. 

Excelling  what  haa  previously  been  accomplished  in 
PowEB,  FoKiTT,  and  Delicacy  of  Tones. 

Tie  Liszt  CaMnet  flrgai 

(Styie  No.  501).— Five  Octave;  Seven  Sets  of  Reeds 
OF  Two  AND  A  Half  Octaves  each,  and  One  Set  of 
One  Octave;  Fifteen  Stops;  New  Scale  of  Reed- 
BoAKD,  Reeds  and  Actions,  with  Ventbillo  Chest 

AND  OTHER  IMPROVEMENTS,  PATENTED,  1876-7. 

BASE.— CoNTKA  BASSO,  16  ft. ;  English  Horn,  8  ft. ; 
Viola,  4  ft.;  Viola  Dolce,  4  ft.;  Sub-Bass,  16  ft. 
TREBLE— CoRNO,  16  ft. ;  Melodia,  8  ft. ;  Piccolo,  4  ft. ; 
Seraphone,  8  ft.;  Voix  Celeste,  8ft.  THROUGH- 
OUT.—Fcll  Organ,  {knee  ntop)r  Vox  Humana,  Octave 
Coupler,  (coupling  zip),  Knee  Swell,  I.  Forte,  II. 
Forte.    Catalogue  Price,  $625. 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organ  Co.  have  the  pleasure 
of  announcinp:  that  specimens  of  this  fine  oriran  (fac 
similea  in  their  musical  part  of  one  furnished  Dr.  Fr;inz 
Liszt),  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  seen  at  their  ware- 
rooms  and  principal  agencies.  The  orifiiu  of  this  im- 
proved organ  and  of  its  name,  is  as  follows ; 

Having  occa-^ion  to  make  an  organ  exprcs-^ly  for  the 
very  celebrated  Dr.  Franz  Liszt,  in  which  full  sonorous 
power  was  especially  desired,  as  well  as  such  delicacy 
and  purity  of  tone  as  could  afford  satisfaction  to  so  criti- 
cal a  judgment  a^,  that  of  the  great  maestro,  we  took 
the  opportunity  to  carry  out  and  introduce  improve- 
ments which  had  first  been  presented  in  our  organs  at 
the  U.  8.  Centennial  Exhibition,  with  others  which  had 
long  b  en  in  progress.  The  result  was  more  than  satis- 
factory to  ourselves;  the  improvement  greater  than  we 
had  ventured  to  expect.  In  our  own  warerooms  in  Bos- 
ton and  New  York,  the  new  instrument  was  scin  and 
tested  by  a  number  of  the  best  musicians  in  the  country, 
who  pronounced  it  a  material  advance  upon  all  that  had 
before  been  accomplished.  In  the  rooms  of  the  Agent 
for  the  sale  of  our  organs  in  Hannover,  Germany,  it  was 
also  greatly  admired.  The  IJimnover  Courier  declared  it 
to  lie  *'  at  the  ver^  height  of  dev*  lopment  of  intitruments 
of  the  class,''  evincing  •*  extraordinary  progress."  After 
its  receipt  and  trial.  Dr. Franz  Liszt  wrote  lo  the  Agent: 
"  The  beautiful  organ  of  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organ 
Company,  of  Boston,  receives  no  less  praise  here  than 
in  Hannover.  It  fully  justifies  the  remarkable,  well- 
founded  and  wide-spread  renown  of  these  superb  instru. 
ments."    It  was  immediately  put  in  use  in  bis  orchestra. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO., 

194  Xremont  St.,  Koaton  ;  24  Union  Square, 

.Kew  York ;  2»0  A:  253  IVabaali  JLrtt., 
943  Cbicag-Oi 


A  Saiatli  School  Mi  Bool 

By  n.  S.  &  nr.  O.  PEItK  IKS.       Price  3»  ct». 

THE  title  indicates  something  unusually  pure 
and  stainless  in  quality,  and  in  the  book 
are  the  best  sentiments,  in  the  sweetest  poetry, 
set  to  melodious  music.  Of  the  series  of  good 
songs,  one  may  mention : 

"  Whiter  than  Snow. "    Pajje  98. 

''  Shall  we  meet  with  the  Loved?"    Pape  106. 

"  Sweeping  through  the  Gates."    Page  130. 

A  fresh  interest  in  S.  S.  singing  requires  a 
brifflit  new  book,  by  a  new  author,  once  in  a 
while.    Try  this. 


GOOD  NEWS. 

A  Sabbath  School   Song  Book. 

BY  n.  nc.  iHcXNTOsu:. 

PKICE   35  CENTS. 

THE  few  months  trial  to  which  this  charming 
"singer"  has  been  exposed,  has  suf- 
ficiently demonstrated  its  great  merit.  A  book 
always  reflects,  more  or  less  clearly,  the  taste  of 
its  composer,  which  in  this  case  was  helped  by 
an  usually  good  judgment  in  selecting  hymns. 
Such  ones  as 

"  The  King  in  the  Manger,"  page  3; 

'*  Sweet  Hye  and  Bye,"  page  96;  and 

**  Hear  Ilim  CaJling,"  page  130, 

are  very  taking,  but  not  more  so  than  a  large 
number  of  others. 
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20  pages  of  Music,  Sheet  Music  size.  Choice  and  new 
pieces,  Vocal  and  Instrumental,  For  sale  by  all  Music 
and  News  Dealers. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 


AwAKDED  to  L.  POSTAWKA  &  CO.,  Camhrid^eport, 
Ma..s.  The  United  States  Ct-nteniiial  Commission  an- 
nounces the  following  as  the  basis  of  an  Award  to  I.ikjis 
PosTAWKA  &  Co.,  Cainbridgeport,  Mas?.,  for  HIjLlVO 
KTOOI..  Report.— For  ingenuity  of  construction,  and 
firmness  and  immovaliility  when  in  use. 

A.  T.  GOSHOUN,  Director-General. 
[SEALl.  J-  R-  HAWLEY,  President. 

Attest:  J.  L.  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 
"  We  think  the  Stool  one  of  the  best  ever  offered  to  the 
public.  STEINWAT  &  SONS,  New  York." 

J.   E.  DiTBOH  ^  €0., 

SnCCESSOKS  TO 

LEE     as     "V^-A-XiiKEB,, 

922    CHESTNUT   ST., 
Philadelphia. 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON.      OIIVER  DITSON.      JOHN  C.  HAYNES. 

OHAS.  Ha  BiTSOK  ^  00. 

(Successors  to  Mason  Bros,  and  Firth,  Son  &  Co.) 

MUSIC    PUBLISHERS 

AKD  DEALEKS  is 

It  lisic,  fflnsic  Mh, 

AND    MUSICAL    MERCHANDISE, 

No.  711  Broadway,  New  York. 


New  York  Branch  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 

EDW.    SCHUBEETH     &     CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS  OF  MUSIC, 

No.  23  UNION  SQUAKE, 

KEW   YORK. [795 

LYON     &    HEALY, 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS, 

CHICAGO,  ILL., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise 

Of  Every   Description. 

Our  stock  of  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musi- 
cal Instruments,  etc.,  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  in  the  North  West.  Our  connection 
with  Messrs.  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  enables  us  to  fur- 
nisli  their  publications  to  Western  Dealers,  at 
net  Boston  Prices. 

J^=In  addition  to  the  publications  ot  Messrs. 
O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  we  keep  on  hand  and  furnish 
ull  Music  and  Music  Books  publislied  in  Ameri- 
ca, together  with  a  choice  stock  of  Foreign 
Mtisic.  L794— 3m 
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Translated  for  this  Journal. 

Chopin's  First  Meeting  with  George 
Sand. 

(From  Karasowski's  Life  of  Chopin.) 

.  .  .  .  Marie  happy  by  the  hearty  recep- 
ti  (11  he  had  found  in  the  house  of  the  preat 
German  artist  (Schumann,  in  1830),  and  after 
he  had  laid  a  wreath  upon  the  monument  of 
Prince  .Topeph  Poniatow.ski,  Chopin  left  Leip- 
zisr,  buried  in  deep  thonsrhts. 

He  believed  that  now  his  wanderinsT  life  was 
at  an  end,  and  that  with  the  fnlfllment  of  new 
obligations  a  new  life  would  forthwith  befiin. 
The  remembrance  of  his  beautiful  betrothed 
raised  him  on  ros'^ate  wings  of  imasmation  to 
an  ideal  land,  and  conjured  up  before  his  spir- 
it's eye  pictures  of  inexpressible  delight  and 
blissful  hopes. 

Alas!  the  rough  reality  was  soon  to  wake 
him  from  these  tender  dreams,  and  strike  a 
deep  and  agonizing  wound  to  his  heart.  A 
short  time  after  his  return  to  Paris,  Chopin  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  his  betrothed,  Marie, 
had  preferred  to  marry  a  Count  instead  of  an 
artist  and  a  man  of  genius. 

This  event  had  for  Chopin  very  serious  con- 
sequences. In  the  hope  of  suppressing  and 
forgetting  the  injury  that  had  been  inflicted  on 
him.  he  threw  himself — after  he  had  seen  the 
annihilation  of  his  fair  hopes  of  an  ideal  mar- 
riage— into  the  arms  of  a  woman,  who  exer- 
cised a  very  baneful  influence  over  him. 

It  had  rained  all  day:  Chopin,  whose  sensi- 
tive nervous  system  suffered  greativ  under  the 
alternations  of  the  weather,  and  to  whom 
dampness  was  intolerable,  found  himself  in  the 
gloomiest  humor.  None  of  his  acquaintances 
had  called  on  him  in  the  course  of  the  day;  no 
new  book  had  amused  or  stimulated  him ;  no 
melodic  thought  had  knocked  at  his  door,  de- 
manding a  form. 

At  last,  when  it  was  almost  ten  o'clock,  it 
occurred  to  him  to  visit  the  salon  of  the  Coun- 
tess C,  who  had  her  jour  fixe,  when  an  agreeable 
and  intellectual  6ircle  always  assembled  about 
the  amiable  lady  of  the  house. 

As  he  mounted  the  carpeted  stairway,  a  feel- 
ing came  over  Chopin,  as  if  he  were  haunted 
by  a  shadow,  which  diffused  a  violet  fragrance ; 
— a  presentiment  flashed  through  his  soul,  as  if 
something  peculiar  and  strange  stood  before 
him.  Already  he  was  on  the  point  of  turning 
round  and  starting  homeward ;  but  then  he 
laughed  himself  out  of  his  own  superstition, 
and  sprang  over  the  last  steps  cheerfully  and 
quickly. 

When  he  looked  about  in  the  salon,  after 
greeting  the  lady  of  the  house,  he  found  a  nu- 
merous company,  and,  besides  well  known 
faces,  spme  that  were  strange  to  him.  They 
had  become  divided  into  groups,  and  were 
chatting  with  genuine  French  grace  and  liveli- 
ness about  the  theatre  and  literature,  political 
affairs  and  the  events  of  the  day.     Chopin,  that 


evening  more  inclined  to  listen  than  to  talk, 
seated  himself  in  a  corner  of  the  salon,  and  let 
the  beautiful  and  brilliant  arrivals — for 
there  were  many  charming  ladies  also  at  the 
Countess  C's — glide  by  before  his  eyes. 
■  After  a  portion  of  the  company  had  with- 
drawn, and  only  the  more  intimate  friends  of 
the  Countess  remained.  Chopin,  just  in  the 
mood  of  telling  musical  fairy  tales,  sat  down 
at  the  piano  and  improvised.  All  listened 
breathless;  till  finally,  absorbed  completely  in 
himself,  and  lookinsr  only  at  the  keys,  he  had 
forgotten  all  about  his  hearers.  When  he  had 
closed  his  improvisation,  he  raised  his  eyes  and 
remarked  a  lady,  simply  dressed,  who,  leaning 
on  the  instrument,  seemed  to  wish  to  read  his 
very  soul  with  her  dark,  fiery  eyes. 

Chopin  felt,  that  he  blushed  under  the  fas- 
cinating gaze  of  the  lady;  she  smiled  a  little; 
and  when  the  artist  rose  from  his  seat,  to  with- 
draw himself  from  the  company  behind  a  group 
of  camelias,  he  heard  the  peculiar  crepitation 
of  a  silken  dress,  from  which  streamed  an  odor 
of  violets,  and  the  same  lady,  who  had  regard- 
ed him  so  searchingly  at  the  piano,  approached 
him  accompanied  by  Liszt. 

With  a  deep,  euphonious  voice  she  spoke  to 
him:  said  a  few  words  to  him  about  his  play- 
ing, and  more  yet  about  the  subject-matter  of 
his  improvisation.  Frederic  heard  her,  feeling 
moved  and  flattered.  Surely  it  is  the  finest  re- 
ward for  the  poet  or  the  artist,  to  know  that  he 
is  understood ;  and  while  words  full  of  spark- 
ling ps;))-t?  and  indescribable  poesy  flowed  from 
the  eloquent  lips  of  the  lady,  he  felt  himself 
understood,  as  he  had  never  been  before. 

This  lady  was  the  then  most  celebrated  fe- 
male writer  of  the  French, — Aurora  Dudevant, 
whose  romances,  which  .ippeared  under  the 
name  George  Sand,  were  of  course  not  strange 
to  him. 

When  Chopinentered  his  dwellingthat  night, 
he  still  heard  with  the  spirit's  ear  the  charming 
speech,  he  still  saw  with  the  spirit's  sight  those 
flashing  eyes  of  George  Sand. 

He  wrote  to  his  parents  about  her:  "I  have 
made  the  acquaintaece  of  a  great  and  import- 
ant celebrity.  Madame  Dudevant,  who  is  known 
under  the  name  of  George  Sand.  But  her  face 
to  me  is  not  sympathetic  and  has  not  pleased 
me  at  all ;  indeed  there  is  something  in  it  that 
repels  me." 

But  Chopin  met  the  genial  lady  again.  He 
forgot,  in  her  attractive  talk,  which  almost  al- 
ways contained  the  most  delicate  flatteries  for 
him,  that  she  was  not  handsome.  Her  love 
for  him — for  George  Sand  loved  Chopin  with 
passionate  ardor — gave  to  her  earnest  and 
somewhat  manly  features  a  certain  tenderness, 
which  made  her  beautiful ;  her  love  made  her 
timid,  almost  meek  toward  him,  and  so,  with- 
out knowing  it,  she  touched  his  heart. 

At  first  Frederic  was  grateful  to  the  genial 
lady  for  her  love ;  afterwards  he  loved  her,  if 
perhaps  not  so  passionately  as  she   loved   him, 


yet  deeply  and  sincerely.  The  wound,  which 
Marie's  faithlessness  had  inflicted  on  his  heart, 
healed  over.  The  consciousness  of  being  loved 
by  the  most  renowned  authoress  of  France,  a 
lady  of  European  reputation,  filled  his  soul 
with  joyful  pride.  He  felt  himself  no  more 
alone,  not  homeless,  for  in  Aurora  he  possessed 
not  only  a  loved  one,  but  a  gifted  friend  on' 
whom  he  could  depend  ;  in  her  heart  a  home, 
from  which  no  stroke  of  fate  could  banish 
him. 

At  this  time  he  withdrew  more  from  general 
society,  and  lived  most  of  the  time  only  to  his 
Muse  and  to  a  small  circle  of  friends.  Always 
select  in  his  intercourse,  from  this  time  he  be- 
came still  more  so;  but  his  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintances he  received  always  with  the  best 
humor  and  with  the  genuine  Chopin  amiabil- 
ity. 

Franz  Liszt,  Ferdinand  Hiller  and  Baron 
von  Stockhausen  are  perhaps  the  only  yet  liv- 
ing witnesses  of  those  interesting  aoiriet  intimet 
at  Chopin's  rooms  in  the  Rue  Cbauss^e  d'Antin. 
Liszt  writes  of  them: 

"Chopin's  chamber  was  lighted  only  by  a 
few  wax  candles,  which  burned  around  those 
Pleyel  pianos,  which  the  genial  artist  was  par- 
ticularly fond  of  on  account  of  their  subdued, 
silvery,  clear  tone  and  their  deep  touch,  which 
enabled  him  to  woo  from  them  sounds  that 
seemed  to  belong  to  one  of  those  Harmonicas, 
of  which  romantic  Germany  preserved  the  mo- 
nopoly, and  which  its  old  masters  constructed 
so  inpeniously,  marrying  glass  to  water. 

"  Left  in  the  shade,  the  corners  seemed  to 
take  away  all  limits  from  that  chamber,  and 
extend  it  even  into  the  darkness  of  empty 
space. 

"In  a  sort  of  twilight  you  could  see  perhaps 
a  piece  of  furniture,  covered  with  a  white 
shroud,  lift  its  obscure  form  like  a  ghost, 
come  to  listen  to  the  tones  that  had  conjured 
it  up. 

"The  light  concentrated  about  this  piano 
fell  upon  the  floor,  gliding  over  it  like  a  flow- 
ing wave,  uniting  itself  with  the  flames  of  the 
fireplace,  which  from  time  to  time  shot  forth 
red  or  golden  rays. 

"A  single  picture,  the  portrait  of  a  pianist 
and  like-minded  friend,  seemed  invited  to  be 
the  constant  listener  to  the  tones  streaming 
back  and  forth,  which  sighing,  exulting,  mur- 
muring, complaining,  died  away  upon  the 
waves  of  the  instrument. 

"The  polished  surface  of  the  mirror,  with  a 
happy  play  of  accident,  doubling  the  picture 
before  our  eyes,  reflected  the  fine  oval  and  the 
silky  locks,  which  so  many  painters  have  cop- 
ied, and  which  have  been  reproduced  for 
friends  innumerable  by  copperplate  engrav- 
ing." 

— Among  the  guests  in  that  room  one  often 
found  Henri  Heine,  the  German  poet,  of  whom 
Fnault  has  said,  that  sarcasm  had  dried  up  his 
heart,  and  scepticism   had   swallowed  up  his 
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soul;  Meyerbeer,  the  creator  of  the  greatest 
dramatic  musical  works  of  that  time;  Liszt, 
■n-ho  astonished  Ijy  his  magnificent  and  fiery 
piano  playing,  who  understood  the  poetic  soul 
of  the  Polish  artist  and  who  has  since  erected 
with  his  pen  a  monument  to  him;  Ferdinand 
Hiller,  at  that  time  also  a  renowned  pianist, 
who  felt  a  hearty  and  true  friendship  for  Cho- 
pin ;  Ary  Schaffer,  the  most  classical  among  the 
romantic  painters;  Eugene  Delacroix,  who 
sought  the  harmony  of  colors  in  the  enchahting 
music  of  Chopin :  Adolph  NouiTit,  the  celebrat- 
ed singer,  who  afterwards,  overcome  by  melan- 
choly, put  an  end  to  his  own  life;  Baron  Ton 
Stockhausen,  ambassador  of  the  king  of  Han- 
nover at  the  French  Court,  an  admirer  and  pu- 
pil of  Cbopin.  Besides  these  there  were  also 
a  small  number  of  his  countrymen,  at  the  head 
of  whom  stood  Niemcewiez,  a  venerable  grey- 
beard, who  had  a  great  yearning  for  his  father- 
land, and  who  cherished  only  one  wish,  that  of 
being  allowed  to  rest  from  all  the  sorrows  of 
life  in  his  native  soil;  Mickiewiez,  the  greatest 
Polish  poet,  who  always  dreamed  of  his  be- 
loved Lithuania,  and  who  has  sung  Hs  beauties 
in  words  worthy  of  a  Homer.  Also  Witwicki, 
a  favorite  poet,  Matuzynski,  Fontana,  Grzy- 
mala;  finally  Musset's  •'■lafemme  d  Tasil sombre," 
who  was  afterwards  to  poison  the  whole  life  of 
our  artist.         ****** 


A.  W.  Thayer's  Life  of  Beethoven.— 
German  Criticisms. 

[We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  onr  readers 
that  the  long  delayed  third  volume  of  this  most  in- 
teresting work  (Vol.  I.  was  published  in  1866.  Vol. 
n.  in  1872)  will  go  to  press — in  German,  like  the 
others — by  the  beginning  of  nexb  month.  Mean- 
while we  have  been  kindly  furnished  with  transla- 
tions from  Bomeof  the  best  German  criticisms  which 
appeared  after  the  publication  of  the  second  vol- 
ume, which  we  have  pleasure  in  presenting.] 

The  "AUgemeine  Zeitung,"  for  Dec.  18,  1870, 
writes: — 

We  have  before  us  the  work  of  A.  W.  Thayer 
(L.  V.  Beethoven's  Life)  which  we  are  sorry  to 
say  is  still  unfinished,  only  one  volume  having 
as  yet  appeared.  This  however  on  account  of 
its  thoroughness,  carefulness  of  preparation, 
and  its  simple  clear  statement  of  facts,  un- 
doubtedly holds  the  first  place  amongst  all  the 
biographies  of  Beethoven  which  have  yet  ap- 
peared. 

The  "  Neue  Berliner  Musik  Zeitung''  of  Oct.  18, 
1871,  writes  as'follows  about  the  second  volume  of 
this  work : — 

As  an  Englishman  has  succeeded  in  bringing  out 
the  best  biography  of  Goethe,  so  also  it  seems  to 
have  been  reserved  to  one  sprung  from  the  same 
race  as  Albion's  sons,  viz :  the  American  Thayer,  to 
hand  down  to  the  German  people  the  best  biogra- 
phy of  Beethoven  ;  this  is  at  any  rate  true  so  far  as 
tlie  outward  life  of  the  great  composer  is  con- 
cerned. 

Since  the  first  volume  of  Beethoven's  life  by 
Thayer  was  given  to  the  public,  five  years  have 
rolled  away  ;  but  the  very  first  perusal  of  this  work 
must  have  convinced  all  lovers  of  the  great  master, 
even  his  most  ardent  admirers,  that  the  author  pos- 
sesses all  the  qualifications  and  acquirements  which 
are  Indispensably  necessary  for  an  exact  description 
of  ll.e  external  life  of  Beethoven.      Nevcr-tiriiig  love 


fop  liis  work,  astonishing  industry,  the  most  complete 
giving  up  of  himself  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
task  so  steadfastly  set  before  him,  great  aptitude  for 
literary  work,  deep  power  of  perception  and  critical 
penetration  ;  these  are  some  of  the  prominent  quali- 
fications which  here  as  in  the  first  volume  will 
agreeably  impress  every  reader  ;  and  so  much  the 
more,  as  the  worthy  author,  in  true  seir-appreciation, 
has  limited  himself  to  the  mere  unfolding  of  the 
master's  outward  life,  without  seeking  to  enter  upon 
the  subject  of  his  musical  creations. 

The  first  volume  of  the  work  closes  with  the  year 
1 795,  in  which  Beethoven  brings  out  the  three  Trios 
of  his  first  Opus.  The  second  volume  gives  the  con- 
tinu.ition  of  the  third  book  :  "  Beethoven's  early  life 
in  Vienna,  1792-1800."  commenced  in  the  first  vol- 
ume. It  then  iroes  on  with  the  fourth  chapter,  giv- 
ing afterwards  the  whole  of  the  fourth  book :  "  Bect- 
tlioven  on  the  summit  of  his  creations,"  up  to  the 
repetition  of  Fiddio,  1800-1806  ;  this  U  contained 
in  nine  chapters.  The  book  closes  with  nine  Ap- 
pendices. 

Apart  from  the  rich  abundance  of  novelty  which 
throughout  the  whole  book  must  awaken  the  deep- 
est admiration  ;  apart  also  from  the  delicate  irony 
which  exposes  the  endless  errors  by  which  so  many 
biographers  have  done  Beethoven  grievous  wrong  ; 
apart  from  these  and  other  beauties,  one  leading 
feature  of  the  author's  power  of  investigation  comes 
out  most  prominently;  we  quickly  perceive  that 
the  biographer  has  laid  out  for  himself  the  very 
difficult  task  of  following  the  life  of  the  great  master 
step  by  step  according  to  time  and  place.  The  re- 
sult is  that  in  this  work  we  have  displajed  for  the 
first  time  a  rational  utilization  of  the  biographical 
notices  of  Wegeler  and  Ries,  whilst  all  other  biog- 
raphers labor  under  a  most  frightful  chronological 
confusion.  All  other  historians  are  troubled  with 
a  most  uninteresting  disconnectedness  of  arrange- 
ment, whilst  here  the  unfolding  of  the  narrative  of 
this  great  master's  life  takes  a  clear,  distinct  form. 
The  author's  most  intense  painstaking  is  crowned 
with  perfect  success,  cleaHy  proving  the  truth  of 
the  old  Greek  proverb :  "  Love  of  toil  is  the  father 
of  glory." 

I  will  now,  however,  turn  to  some  of  the  particu- 
lars. At  the  commencement  of  the  volume  we  have 
Beethoven  presented  to  us  as  a  young  man  of  25 
years  of  age  ;  we  accompan}^  him  on  bis  profession- 
al tour  to  Prague  and  Berlin,  and  discover  a  strong 
motive  for  the  production  of  the  "  Heroic  Sj'mpho- 
ny  "  in  the  person  of  General  Bernadotte.  As  early 
as  the  fourth  chapter  of  this  book  {4th  chapter,  3rd 
book),  we  have  the  most  surprising  results  placed 
before  us.  Up  to  this  time  everybody  thought  it 
necessary  to  accept  with  Schindler,  as  a  fact,  that 
Beethoven  in  this  professional  journey  awakened  in 
Leipsic  the  most  astonishing  exciteniPnt  by  his  pro- 
ductions. Ludwig  Nohl  also  repeats  the  same  in 
his  life  of  Beethoven,  without  making  the  slightest 
criticism  on  it.  Our  author,  however,  after  the 
most  minute  investigation  feels  himself  compelled 
to  deny  most  emphatically  the  whole  narrative,  for, 
although  all  possible  sources  of  information  were 
most  closely  scrutinized,  not  the  slightest  intima- 
tion of  such  successes  of  Beethoven  can  be  discov- 
ered. In  this  work  it  is  related  for  the  first  time, 
that  the  young  composer,  during  his  stay  in  Prague, 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  lawyer  Dr.  Kanka, 
who  at  a  later  period  was  exceedingly  helpful  to 
him. 

In  a  letter  from  Beethoven  to  his  brother,  the 
apothecary,  dated  Feb.  19,  1796,  among  other  mat- 
ters occurs  the  following  passage  :  "I'rince  Lichnow- 
ski  will  soon  return  to  Vienna ;  he  has  already  set 
out  from  here ;  if  you  should  require  any  money 
apply  to  him  without  hesitation,  for  he  is  still  in  my 
debt."     The   author,    wlui   is  indebted    to   Mrs.  v. 


Beethoven  for  this  letter,  hereupon  remarks  :  "How 
Prince  Lichnowski  could  be  in  Beethoven's  debt  we 
cannot  definitely  settle."  Now  amongst  a  list  of 
subscribers  to  Beethoven's  Trio,  Opera  I,  at  one 
ducat  each,  the  prince  makes  a  great  display,  sub- 
scribing for  twenty  copies.  Is  the  supposition  far 
fetched  that  Lichnowski  had  not  paid  the  same  in 
the  year  1796.  The  next  chapter  offers  to  us  an 
exquisite  bouquet  of  hitherto  unknown  events  culled 
from  the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  composer's  life, 
1798-1799.  It  is  perfectly  astounding  how  one  man 
could  open  up  so  many  and  so  wide  spread  sources 
of  information  as  those  from  which  Thayer  has  col- 
lected his  narratives. 

Of  Beethoven's  intercourse  with  his  rivals,  Joseph 
Wolffl  and  Steibelt,  with  J.  B.  Cramer  and  Tomas- 
check,  with  Ciunt  Browne,  who  up  to  this  time  had 
been  quite  unknown  as  a  great  patron  of  the  com- 
poser, with  the  celebrated  contrabassist  Domenico 
Dr.agonetti,  concerning  whom  previous  biographies 
have  contained  aothing  at  all ;  of  his  relations  with 
Mosel  and  others  ;  of  all  these  we  here  read  many 
most  interesting  facts ;  the  interest  of  which  is 
deepened  by  many  a  hitherto  unknown  feeling  of 
the  composer's  soul  being  poured  forth  in  words. 
For  professional  composers  the  following  anecdote, 
taken  from  WoUfl's  life,  may  be  both  instructive 
and  amusing.  When  the  great  master  was  once 
asked  why  he  did  not  write  with  so  wide  a  span  as 
he  played,  he  replied :  "  What  would  the  world, 
which  already  holds  me  for  a  fool,  say  if  I  offered  to 
ordinary  men  compositions  which  are  suitable  to 
my  own  long  fingers." 

The  following  chapter:  "Beethoven's  social  in- 
tercourse in  Vienna"  also  increases  to  a  considera 
hie  extent  the  reader's  pleasure,  by  the  exceedingly 
interesting  richness  and  novelty  of  its  contents. 
But  we  must  resist  the  temptation  of  touching  upon 
much  of  this ;  we  can  only  invite  the  admirer  of 
Beethoven  to  read,  wonder  and  delight  in  the  beau- 
ties presented.  Here  we  have  the  touching  picture 
of  the  friendly  intercourse  which  existed  between 
Beethoven  and  the  Court  Secretary  Nikolas  Zines- 
koU  von  Domanovecz ;  there  the  description  of  the 
first  glowing  admirers  of  the  young  composer,  the 
professional  violinists  Heinrich  Eppinger  and  Wen- 
zel  Krempholz,  and  the  amateur  violinist  and  bank- 
er Haring.  There  are  also  many  other  characters 
introduced  which  are  tolerably  well  known  to  us 
through  the  other  biographies ;  but  their  relation 
to  the  composer  we  here  learn  for  the  first  time  in 
its  true  light.  Amongst  these  male  forms,  sudden- 
ly start  up,  here  and  there,  appearances  from  the 
female  world,  of  whose  existence  in  the  circle  of 
Beethoven's  acquaintances  we  had  hitherto  not  the 
smallest  idea.  We  learn  here  the  important  fact 
that  Beethoven's  friend  during  his  orchestral  career 
in  Bonn,  the  brilliant  Magdalena  Willmann,  fair  in 
form  and  bewitching  in  song,  who  had  an  engage- 
ment during  this  period  in  the  Court  Opera  at  Vi- 
enna, held  him  so  fast  bound  in  her  fetters  that  he 
asked  her  hand  in  marriage.  The  reason  why  the 
charming  songstress  so  mercilessly  repulsed  Beetho- 
ven, who  was  really  serious  in  his  intention  of  mar- 
rying her,  Thayer  learned  from  a  niece  of  the  form- 
er in  the  following  characteristic  words:  "  Because 
he  (Beethoven)  was  so  ugly  and  half  cracked."  The 
life  of  this  much  appreciated  artist,  (afterwards 
Mrs.  Galvani)  was,  however,  cut  short  all  too  early 
by  the  inexorable  hand  of  fate,  in  June,  1802.  The 
following  chapter :  "  Beethoven's  character  and  per- 
son," closes  the  third  book. 

The  author  has  taken  care  that  with  the  continu- 
ation of  the  narrative  our  admiration  should  increase 
in  something  like  geometrical  progression.  The 
very  first  chapter  of  the  fourth  book  entitled  :  "The 
vear  1800"  affords  eloquent  proof  of  this.  Tlie  in 
terest  becomes  so  absorbing  that  the  reader,  even  if 
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no  very  special  admirer  of  Beethoven,  is  drawn  re- 
sistleasly  along  from  one  chapter  to  another,  until 
at  the  close  of  the  picture  he  darts  forward  to  seek 
for  more,  like  a  hungry  wolf,  in  search  of  p^ey.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  however  that  the  worthy  author  will 
not  leave  the  famishing  wolf  to  snap  his  teeth  upon 
air  for  another  five  years.  In  the  second  volume 
the  description  is  made  so  attractive,  piquant,  and 
interesting,  that  even  the  female  mind,  in  literary 
matters  somewhat  weakly  sentimental,  can  enjoy 
and  digest  with  pleasure  the  contents  of  this  work. 
fConclusion  next  time.] 


English  Opera. 

BY   CHARLES   K.    SALAMAN. 
(From  the  London  Musical  Times.) 

England  may  justly  be  classed  amongst  the  musi- 
cal countries  of  Europe.  The  English  have  valid 
claims  (o  be  regarded  as  a  musical  people.  These 
affirmations  will  doubtless  be  demurred  to  by  many 
who  have  not  given  the  subject  a  calm  and  im- 
partial consideration.  We  possess  historical,  liter- 
ary, and  musical  evidence  more  than  sufficient  to 
establish  the  fact.  Inauspicious  circumstances  have 
at  various  periods  in  our  country's  history  diverted 
the  minds  and  the  inclinations  of  the  people  from 
the  pursuit  of  music,  such,  for  instance,  as  foreign 
and  civil  wars,  religious  persecutions,  fanatical 
prejudices  against  art  and  artists,  diversity  in  pop- 
ular habits  and  social  customs,  revolutions  in  taste, 
and  changes  in  fashion  ;  but  whenever  England  has 
enjoyed  repose,  and  her  people  have  been  unre- 
strained in  the  selection  of  their  favorit«  pastimes, 
thev  have  evinced  a  disposition  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  genial  fascinations  of  music.  They  have  fos- 
tered and  cultivated  the  art,  and  have  thus  afford- 
ed undeniable  proofs  that  a  genuine  love  of  music 
is  inherent  in  the  national  character. 

The  national  music  of  England,  apart  from  that 
of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  is  melodious,  path- 
etic, and  vigorous.  The  music  of  the  Church  by 
native  coniponprs,  for  simplicity  of  design,  for  mel- 
ody, for  learned  harmonical  contrivance,  and  for 
sublimity  of  expression,  is  unsurpassed.  The  glees 
and  madrigals  of  England  have  a  world-wide  celeb- 
rity. The  choicest  songs  of  this  country  may  vie 
in  beauty  with  the  airs  and  romances  of  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  France. 

To  the  honor  of  being  amongst  the  first  European 
nations  who  attempted  the  composition  of  dramatic 
mu.«ic  England  may  also  lay  a  fair  claim.  For  ex- 
cellence in  this  department  of  the  musical  art  she 
has  yet  to  acquire  European  fame.  This  country 
has  nevertheless  produced  many  native  dramatic 
composers  who  have  earned  considerable  distinc- 
tion. 

In  their  origin,  all  artistic  efforts  are  strange 
and  crude.  We  consequently  perceive  in  the  earli- 
est attempts  at  the  lyric  drama  in  England,  as  in, all 
countries,  a  style  uncouth  and  barbarous.  The  re- 
sult of  a  critical  examination,  and  an  impartial  com- 
parison of  England's  dramatic  music  during  the  17lh 
century  with  that  of  Italy  at  the  same  period,  is 
highly  creditable  to  this  country,  in  which  then 
flourished  one  of  the  greatest  musicians  of  any  age 
or  nation — the  illustrious  Henry  Furcell,  the  found- 
er of  English  Opera. 

The  germs  of  the  lyric  drama  of  England  may  be 
discovered  in  the  masques  represented  in  this  coun- 
try during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  A  perform- 
ance— the  earliest  im  record — took  place  at  Green- 
wich in  1612.  At  Whitehall  an  entertainment  of 
the  nature  of  a  masque  was  represented  in  1580.  "It 
wanted  only  machinery,"  says  Burgh,  "  to  fulfil  the 
idea  of  a  complete  '  masque,'  such  as  were  after- 
wards written  by  Ben  Jonson  and  others,  and  which, 
with  a  constant  musical  declamation  in  recitative, 
mixed  with  air,  would  have  formed  an  opera  exactly 
similar  to  the  musical  drama  of  Italv  in  the  ensuing 
century."  These  incipient  melodramas  were  com- 
posed for  special  occasions,  and  for  the  exclusive 
amusement  and  recreation  of  royal  and  noble  per- 
sons, at  whose  palaces  and  mansions  they  were  pri- 
vately performed.  Three  j-ears  before  the  birth  of 
Shakespeare — viz.,  in  1561 — a  regular  play  was 
written  by  Lord  Buckhurst,  in  which  was  intro 
duced  instrumental  music,  performed  before  each 
act,  on  viols,  cornets,  flutes,  oboes,  fifes  and  drums. 
According  to  Sir  William  Dugdale,  .who  wrote  in 
1666,  the  K«niIworth  masques,  arranged  for  Queen 
Elizabeth's  entertainment,  were  represented  with 
great  splendor. 


As  poetry  became  more  polished  and  her  sister 
art  more  developed,  pieces  of  greater  musical  and 
dramatic  interest  were  produced.  A  musical  play 
entitled  "  Damon  and  Pythias,"  approaching  very 
nearly  to  the  modern  notion  of  an  English  opera, 
was,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  written  and  com- 
posed by  Richard  Edwards.  The  performers  in 
this  play  sang  as  well  as  acted.  Ben  Jonson's 
masques,  which  were  greatly  in  advance  of  those 
which  bad  preceded  them,  were  set  to  music  by 
Alfonso  Ferabosco  and  Nicolas  Laniere.  Hogarth 
suggests  that  they  bore  a  closer  resemblance  to  the 
regular  Italian  Opera  than  the  so-called  operas  which 
were  represented  on  the  English  stasre  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  last  century.  Milton's  masque 
"Comus"  was  originally  set  to  music  by  the  au- 
thor's friend  Henry  Lawes,  who  has  received  from 
his  contemporaries  perhaps  greater  praise  than  has 
been  accorded  to  any  other  composer.  His  genuine 
English  style  does  not  appear  to  have  'derived  aid 
from  Italy.  Lawes  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
simple  grandeur  of  Tallis,  Byrd,  Orlando  Gibbons, 
and  Bull,  his  eminent  conntryinen,  and  no  doubt 
formed  his  style  from  the  study  of  their  works.  The 
vocal  music  of  Lawes  is,  at  least,  as  tuneful  as  that 
of  his  Italian  contemporaries,  with  which  it  will 
bear  a  favorable  comparison. 

Up  to  this  period  no  pnhlic  perforrhances  of  dra- 
matic music  had  taken  place,  and  whatever  enjoy- 
ment it  afforded  was  monopolized  by  princes  and 
nobles.  The  people  regaled  themselves  after  their 
own  manner  by  singins:  and  dancing,  and  playing 
on  the  lute  and  virginals,  the  regals  and  dulcimer, 
and  other  popular  musical  instruments  on  all  festi- 
vals and  at  merrymakings,  which  were  then  more 
frequent  and  less  ceremonious  than  in  the  present 
day. 

Many  of  Shakespeare's  plays  were  written  with  a 
view  to  the  introduction  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music.  "  The  Tempest,"  "  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  "As  you  Like  it,"  and  "Twelfth  Night" 
are  full  of  songs.  Ben  Jonson,  Myddleton,  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  Shirley,  Dryden,  and  other 
dramatists  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  also  fur- 
nished in  their  plays  opportunities  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  vocal  music.  Here  we  have  the  origin  of 
English  Opera.  From  1647  to  1656,  the  public  per- 
formance of  every  department  of  the  drama  was 
strictly  forbidden.  Singing  and  dancing  during 
that  time  were  likewise  prohibited.  According  to 
the  religious  belief  of  a  certain  section  of  the  Eng- 
lish public,  to  indulge  in  such  pleasures  was  to  com- 
mit sin. 

Sir  William  Davenant  sought  to  overcome  the 
prevailing  prejudice  against  dramatic  performances, 
and  at  length  was  successful  in  obtaining  a  patent 
to  open  a  rude  kind  of  theatre  at  Rutland  House, 
Charterhouse-square,  near  Smithfield,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  *'  An  entertainment  in  declamation 
and  mnsic  after  the  manner  of  the  Ancients^  The 
title  and  style  of  this  novel  species  of  musical  en- 
tertainment were  borrowed  from  the  Italians,  who 
originated  the  Opera,  with  the  like  view  and  pur- 
pose, at  the  close  of  the  16th  century. 

The  "  Siege  of  Rhodes  "  was  the  first  "  Opera  " 
sung  in  "  Recitatif  Musicke;"  it  was  produced  in 
1666.  An  anonymous  author  in  1692,  referring  to 
the  "  Siege  of  Rhodes,"  says  :  "  It  is  indeed  a  per- 
fect opera :  there  being  this  difference  between  op- 
era and  tragedy,  that  the  one  ia  a  story  sung  with 
proper  action,  the  other  spoken.  It  io  true,"  adds 
the  writer,  "  that  (he  '  Opera'  wanted  the  ornament 
of  machines,  which  they  value  themselves  so  much 
upon  in  Italy,  and  the  dancing  which  they  have  in 
such  perfection  in  France."  "The  music  of  this  first 
English  opera  was  composed  after  a  strange  man- 
ner, the  vocal  portion  being  the  joint  contribution 
of  Mathew  Lock,  Captain  Henry  Cook,  and  Henry 
Lawes,  while  the  instrumental  music  was  composed 
by  George  Hudson  and  Charles  Coleman.  "There 
were  seven  instrumeutalists,  whose  names  are  re- 
corded: and  among  the  singers  were  Captain  Cook, 
Mathew  Lock,  and  the  father  of  Henry  Purcell,  the 
celebrated  composer.  There  were  also  "  Singing 
Operas,"  entitled  by  CoUey  Cibber  "  Dramatic  Op- 
eras." "  The  Tempest "  was  composed  by  Mathew 
Lock.  "  Psyche  "  was  a  joint  production  by  Dra- 
ghi  and  Lock.  John  Banister  wrote  the  music  for 
"  Circe."  The  two  first-named  operas  were  pro- 
duced in  1673,  and  the  last  in  1676.  These  ancient 
English  operas  comprised  spoken  dialogue,  and 
songs  and  choruses  interspersed. 

Henry  Purcell,  the  glory  of  English  musicians, 
was  born  in  1658,  twenty-six  years  before  the  birth 
of  Handel.  He  was  the  contemporary  of  Stradella 
and  Alessandro  Scarlatti  of   Naples.     By  the   pro- 


duction of  his  first  opera,  "  Dido  and  Eneas,"  in 
1677,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  immediately  estab- 
lished a  reputation  as  a  dramatic  composer  of  the 
highest  class.  He  was  soon  occupied  in  the  compo- 
sition of  other  operas.  Nat  Lee's  "  Theodosius  " 
was  Purcell's   first  publicly    performed    work.     In 

1690,  Shakespeare's  "Tempest,"  of  which  Dryden 
made  a  version,  offered  to  Purcell  an  opportunity  to 
display  his  talent  for  dramatic  music.  He  set' many 
pieces  to  music  which  yet  retain  their  original  pop- 
ularity. When  selecting  a  composer  for  his  "  Albi- 
on and  Albanius,"  Dryden  unaccountably  passed  by 
Purcell  and  made  choice  of  Grabut,  an  incompetent 
Frenchman,  whose  demerits  were  as  obvious  in  his 
day  as  they  are  in  onrs.  "  King  Arthur,"  the  joint 
production  of  Dryden  and  Purcell,  was  composed  in 

1691.  It  is  full  of  music  as  charming  as  it  is  erud- 
ite. The  "Frost  Scene,"  for  a  bass  voice  and  cho- 
rus, is,  without  exception,  one  of  the  most  dramati- 
cally expressive  compositions  that  can  be  found  in 
music.  Among  manj'  favorable  specimens  of  Pur- 
cell's pathetic  style  of  melody  may  be  instanced  the 
songs,  "  What  shall  I  do  to  show  how  much  I  love 
her  ? "  "  I  attempt  from  Love's  sickness  to  fly," 
"Fairest  isles,"  and  "From  rosy  bowers" — "the 
last  song  the  author  set,  it  being  in  his  sielcness,""  "Tell 
me  why,  my  charming  fair,^'  a  dialogue  in  the 
"  Prophetess"  for  bass  and  soprano,  is  very  beauti- 
ful, and  would  bear  revival.  The  "Prophetess; 
or.  The  Hi-tory  of  Diocletian,^  was  composed  in 
1690.  In  his  dedicatory  epistle  to  the  published 
score  of  this  opera.  Purcell  thus  expresses  himself: 
"  Music  is  yet  but  in  its  nonage,  a  forward  child, 
which  gives  hope  of  what  it  may  be  hereafter  in 
England,  when  the  masters  of  it  shall  find  more  en- 
couragement. 'Tis  now  learning  Italian,  which  is 
its  best  master,  and  studying  a  little  of  the  French 
air  to  give  it  somewhat  more  of  gaiety  and  fashion." 
It  may  be  presumed  from  the  foregoing  extract  that 
Purcell  was  well  acquainted  with  the  music  of  the 
then  best  Italian  masters ;  but,  on  comparing  his 
music  with  theirs,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  Eng- 
lisii  composer,  however  zealously  he  may  have 
studied  the  works  of  his  Italian  contemporaries,  de 
pended  solely  upon  his  own  original  powers  and 
his  national  instincts  for  his  inspirations,  and  for 
the  formation  of  his  purely  English  style. 

For  vocal  expression  Purcell  is  yet  unrivalled. 
According  to  an  eminent  authority,  "The  highest 
quality  of  Purcell's  music  is  its  gennine  English 
character."  "  He  was  fully  aware  that  the  vocal 
music  of  every  country  must  be  founded  upon  the 
peculiar  accent  in  inodnlation  of  its  spoken  lan- 
guage." Purcell  studied  with  attention,  aud  with 
the  feeling  of  a  true  poet,  the  genius  and  character 
of  his  native  tongue,  and  he  invented  a  style  of  rec- 
itative.  or  "  speaking  music,"  adapted  to  its  lyrical 
capacity.  This  differs  materially  from  the  musical 
declamation  of  Italy,  which,  however  well  fitted  to 
the  soft  musical  language  of  that  country,  is  not 
natural  to  that  of  England.  The  "  Indian  Queen," 
produced  in  1692,  "Tyrannic  love,"  and  "Bonduca," 
are  other  Operas  by  our  renowned  countryman  of 
considerable  dramatic  and  musical  merit.  "Ye 
twice  ten  hundred  deities,"  "  Britons,  strike  home." 
"  Come  if  you  dare,"  from  Purcell's  now  obsolete 
Operas,  when  well  sung,  are  sure  to  receive  from  a 
British  audience  a  British  welcome.  England  lost 
her  greatest  musician  in  1696,  at  the  early  age  of  37 
— fifteen  years  before  Handel's  first  visit  to  Eng- 
land. It  is  interesting  to  contemplate  what  might 
have  resulted  to  English  mnsic  had  Purcell  lived 
to  be  in  intimate  communion  with  Handel,  who 
so  considerably  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  his 
art. 

Every  Englishman  should  be  prond  of  the  name 
of  Henry  Purcell ;  for  a  man  more  highly  gifted 
with  musical  genius  never  lived. [?] 

"  Purcell !  the  pride  and  wonder  of  the  age. 
The  glory  of  the  Temple  and  the  stage  I " 

"  Who  e'er  like  Furcell  could  our  passions  move  I 
Who  ever  sang  so  feelingly  of  iove'I  " 

Those  who  impartially  study  his  music,  and  con- 
sider the  time  when  it  was  written  and  the  low 
condition  of  the  art  in  England  at  that  period,  can- 
not fail  to  be  amazed  at  the  extent  of  his  musical 
acquirements,  and  the  remarkable  powers  of  inven- 
tion he  evinced.  These  will  bear  testimony  to  the 
truth  conveyed  in  Dryden's  epitaph : — 

"  Sometimes  a  hero  in  an  age  appears. 
But  scarce  a  Furcell  in  a  tliousand  years." 

In  order  to  understand  the  condition  of  England's 
Musical  Drama  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
to  fairly  estimate  her  efforts  towards  its  progress,  it 
will  be  convenient  to  take  a  cursory  survey  of  the 
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state  of  tliat  branch  of  Musical  Art  daring  the  same 
epoch  in  other  countries. 

Italy,  in  early  times  the  pupil  of  Flanders,  origi- 
nated "  Opera  in.  Musica"  with  the  invention  of 
Recitatire,  or  "  Masica  parlante,"  at  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  centnry.  The  origin  of  Rtdtative  may  be 
traced  to  the  impassioned  language  and  exaggeruled 
tones  need  by  the  people  of  Italy  and  of  other 
Southern  climes  when  engaged  in  animated  discus- 
sion. The  first  Operas  were  composed  entirely  in 
Rfcilalive.  When  the  voice  was  sustained  by  a  sin- 
gle instrument  it  was  called  "  simple  recitative." 
The  Italians  considered  that  the  transition  from  mu- 
sical speaking  to  measured  song  was  easier  and 
more  natural  than  from  the  ordinary  conversational 
voice,  and  they  therefore  adopted  that  mode  of  rec- 
itation and  declamation.  In  the  infancy  of  Ojiera, 
and  in  its  adolescence,  the  boundaries  whifh  sep.v 
rated  secular  from  sacred  music  were  undefined : 
the  music  of  the  Church  and  stage  were  almost  identi- 
cal. Opera  soon  took  root  in  the  fertile  soil  of  Ita- 
ly: it  was  cultivated  by  many  musicians  in  her 
several  states,  and  it  received  countenance  and  sup- 
port from  the  princes  and  nobles,  then  the  only 
patrons  and  enconragers  of  art.  Operas  were  pro- 
duced in  quick  succession  in  Venice,  Florence, 
Rome,  and  Naples,  each  city  havinsr  an  operatic 
school  of  its  own.  They  rapidly  acquired  a  world- 
wide renown  for  their  composers,  their  singers,  and 
their  country.  Italy  gave  birth  to  the  best  Masters 
in  composition,  the  best  instructors  in  the  vocal  art, 
and  the  best  vocalists.  The  Italian  school  of  musi- 
cal composition  and  vocalization  was  regarded  as 
the  best  in  the  world.  Musicians  and  singers  trav- 
elled  to  Italy  from  England,  Germany,  and  France 
for  the  purpose  of  study,  and  in  order  to  hear  the 
recognized  chefi  cToeuvre  of  Italian  Opera,  hoping 
thus  to  improve  their  own  sty  e  of  melody,  musical 
construction,  and  vocalization.  After  a  time  Opera 
in  Italy  became  vulgarized,  demoralized,  and  di*te- 
rior,.ted.  It  was  satirized  by  English  and  Italian 
writers.  "  As  the  waters  of  a  certain  fountain  in 
Theesnly,"  wrote  an  English  essayist  of  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  centurj-,  "  from  their  benumb- 
ing quality,  could  be  contained  in  nothine  but  the 
hoof  of  an  ass,  so  can  this  languid  and  disjointed 
composition  (the  Opera)  find  no  admittance  but 
in  such  heads  as  are  expressly  formed  to  receive 
it." 

But  even  the  biting  satire  of  Addison  and  other 
English  writers  was  exceeded  by  that  of  the  noble 
Venetian  composer,  Benedetto  Marcello,  who,  in 
1720,  published  his  "  11  Teatroalla  moda,"in  which 
every  character  employed  in  the  theatre  is  severely 
subjected  to  the  satire  of  the  witty  writer  and  musi- 
cian. Trivialities  and  gross  absurdities  had  grad- 
ually crept  into  the.  Opera  which  destroj'ed  its 
former  dignity.  Musical  reformers,  however, 
arose,  and  brought  it  again  into  favor  and  re- 
gard. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  while  the  famous 
Italians,  Stradella,  Cesti,  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  Gas- 
parini,  Antonio  Lotti,  Vivaldi,  and  others  were  oc- 
cnpj-ing  themselves  with  Opera  in  Italy,  Henry 
Pnrcell,  the  Englishman,  was  composing  pure  Eng- 
lish music,  which,  for  erudition,  beautiful  expres- 
sive melody,  and  fine  dramatic  effects,  was  unsur 
passed  by  his  foreign  contemporaries.  Other 
English  composers  were  similarly  employed.  In 
the  "  Orpheus  Britannicus  "  will  be  found  a  gong 
composed  by  Henry  Purcell  as  a  compliment  to  the 
famous  Mrs.  Braceeirdle,  for  her  singing  the  mad 
eong  in  John  Eccles's  Opera,  "  Don  Quixote." 

Krieger,  Reiser,  Matheson,  Telemacn  and  other 
German  musicians  were  laying  the  foundation  of 
Opera  in  Germany,  while  Lulli,  Desmarets,  Rameau 
and  others  were  working  in  the  same  direction  in 
France.  The  dramatic  music  of  both  Germany  and 
France  at  that  period  was  inferior  to  that  composed 
in  England  by  Henry  Purcell.  Operas  in  Ger- 
many anil  France  were,  in  the  first  instance,  bor- 
rowed from  Italy  in  the  form  of  translations  and 
adaptations  of  Operas  which  had  become  celebrated 
in  that  country. 

Students  of  musical  history  cannot  fail  to  observe 
the  occurrence  and  recurrence  of  periodical  revolu- 
tions in  musical  taste,  in  all  countries,  which  have 
generally  ended  in  the  institution,  so  to  speak,  of 
new  musical  dynasties.  The  introduction  of  the 
Italian  manner  in  English  music,  at  the  opening  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
these.  England  desired  Italian  Opera,  and  Thoma." 
Clayton,  an  English  mnsieian,  of  more  pretension 
than  ability,  proli'ssed  to  supply  it,  bnt  in  an  Eng- 
lish diess.  He  set  to  music  a  translated  Italian  K- 
firetlo,  and  produced  his  Opera,  '•  Arsinoe,  Queen  of 


Cyprus,"  in  1705,  with  English  singers.  His  work 
is  below  criticism,  and  was  soon  crushed  beneath 
the  weiffht  of  its  utter  insignificance  and  worthleas- 
ness.  Its  performince  was  nevertheless  tolerated 
for  a  few  nishts,  and  was  followed  by  Marc-Antonio 
Bononcini's  "  Camilla,"  and  the  "  Triumph  of  Lovt," 
by  Saggione,  sung  in  Enarlish.  A  volume,  contain- 
ing the  three  Operas,  published  by  Walsh,  affords 
evidence  of  their  quality.  Clayton's  "  Rosamund  " 
appeared  and  failed  in  1707.  "Pyrrhus  and  Demet- 
rius "  was  afterwards  produced  on  the  English 
stage;  the  English  and  Italian  performers  singing 
in  their  respective  languages.  In  1710  "Almahide" 
was  sung  entirely  in  Italian.  Thus  was  inaugurat- 
ed Italian  Opera  in  England.  It  soon  became  fash- 
ionable, and  little  else  was  listened  to  for  sixteen 
years.  Snllnd  Operashy  Galliard.  Motteaux,  Carey, 
and  Eccles  were  occasionally  performed,  but  thev 
made  no  lasting  impression.  It  is  well  known  with 
what  d'-spotic  sway  Handel  reigned  supreme  in 
Italian  Opera,  and  with  what  success  he  fought  his 
rivals  Bononcini,  Attilio  Ariosti,  and  others,  who 
presumed  to  dispute  his  authority.  At  length  the 
enthusiastic  admirati:m  for  Italian  Opera  began  to 
cool.  The  "  Beggars'  Opera  "  now  took  firm  hold 
of  the  English  public,  and  in  1727  Italian  music 
became  unfashionable.  The  "  Beggars'  Opera," 
which  for  six  vears  retained  the  favor  of  the  Eng- 
lish people,  was  succeeded  by  a  series  of  Ballad 
Operas  of  enhemeral  popularity.  Some  lines,  pub- 
lished in  17S0.  entitled  "Old  England's  garland," 
or  the  "  Italfon  Opera's  downfall."  bear  testimony  to 
another  revolution  in  the  musical  drama  of  England  ; 
they  run  thus : — 

**  T  sin?  of  sad  rifscords  that  happenert  of  late, 
Of  stranee  revolutions,  hut  nof  in  ttie  State; 
How  ol't  F.nerland  crew  fond  of  old  tunes  of  her  own, 
And  her  Ballads  went  up  and  our  Opera  down. 
Derry  down,  down,  hey  derry  down." 

The  once  admired  English  Operas  of  Dr.  Arne 
are  as  obsolete  as  those  of  his  foreign  predecessors, 
contemporaries,  and  immediate  successors.  Arne 
was  a  prolific  and  successful  contributor  to  the  rich 
repertory  of  English  music.  His  first  Opera. 
"Rosamund."  produced  in  1733,  obtained  for  its 
composer  a  prominent  niche  in  the  Operatic  Temple 
of  Fame.  His  early  works  were  compo,sed  in  a 
style  specially  his  own.  It  was  gracefully  melodi- 
ous, sweet  in  expression,  and  simple  in  construction. 
His  "  Artaxerxes,"  which  was  first  represented  in 
1762,  was  heard  with  delight  for  eighty  years.  It 
was  the  first  complete  English  Opera  on  the  Italian 
model.  Arne  was  unable  to  withstand  the  influence 
of  Italian  mu.sic,  and  he  combined  with  charming 
music  pnrelv  English,  airs  in  imitation  of  the  pre- 
vailing florid  Italian  school,  of  which  the  Aria  di 
bravura.  "  The  soldier  tir'd,"  is  a  favorable  speci- 
men. The  part  of  the  Princexn  Mandane  was  for 
many  years  selected  for  the  dehitt  of  young  ladies 
who  aspired  to  be  Prima  Dcmnas.  The  professional 
career  of  Dr.  Thomas  Arne  forms  one  of  the  land- 
marks of  English  Opera  of  which  England  may 
boast.  Dr.  Samuel  Arnold,  Thomas  Linley,  and 
Charles  Dibdin  were  bis  immediate  successors. 
They  produced  many  serio-comic  Operas  in  the 
form  and  fashion  of  the  period.  Songs  and  duets 
succeeded  to  the  spoken  text,  a  characteristic  of 
legitimate  English  Opera  which  yet  prevails. 
Elaborated,  concerted  finales  were  as  yet  unkiiown. 
The  so  called  English  Operas  of  those  days  were 
greatly  admired,  and  they  afforded  enjoyment  not 
only  to  professional  musicians  of  distinction,  but  to 
the  aristocracy  and  people  of  England  generally, 
who  had  long  been  familiar  with  the  music  and 
singers  of  Italy.  An  English  School  of  Music  then 
existed,  and  its  influence  extended  from  Henry  Pur- 
cell to  Henry  Bishop. 

There  is  a  form  of  melody,  unmistakably  English, 
whose  characteristic  is  sweetness  combined  with 
pathos.  There  are  also  casts  of  melody  whose  feat- 
ures are  bold  and  manly.  Both  styles  of  British 
song  never  fail,  when  faithfully  interpreted  by  fine 
and  expressive  voices,  to  touch  a  sympathetic 
chord  in  British  hearts. 

pro  be  Continued.] 
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Rhythm :   A  Study. 

BY  W.  8;  B.  MATHEWS. 
Rhythm  is  a  subject  which  does  not  receive  the 
attention  of  teachers  so  much  as  it  deserves.  In 
the  following  paragraphs  I  confine  myself  to  the 
natural  rhythms,  which  consist  of  tones  only,  and 
not  of  tones  and  rests  and  syncopations,  the  variety 


of  which  is  endless.  All  rhythms  are  either  twos  op 
threes,  or  combinations  of  them.  The  fundamental 
rhythms  are  double  measure  and  triple  measure  : 

IJ      JIJ      JIJ      J 


IJJJ 


JJJIJJJIJ^^ 


In  common  time  we  already  have  a  combination 
of  two  measures  of  double  measure.  In  6-4  time 
two  "  threes  ;  "  in  9-4  three  "threes  ;  "  in  12-4  time, 
four  "threes,"  that  is  2x2x3<='12  ;  or  more  properly, 
putting  the  unit  3  first,  we  have  3x2x2=12.  Thus 
with  one  tone  to  each  unit  of  time  we  have  six 
rhythms,  four  of  which  are  compound  : 

A.     Double  measure-Simple  rhythm  of  2a. 

JS.     Triple  measure-Simple  rhythm  of  3s. 

C.  Quadruple  measure-Compound  rhythm  of  28. 

D.  Sextuple  measure-Rhythm  of  3s  x2. 

E.  Nine-beat  measure-Rhythm  of  3s  x3. 

F.  Twelve-beat  measure-Rhythm  of  33  x2x2. 

2.  An  exhaustive  catalogue  of  rhythms  may  be 
arrived  at  by  taking  successively  each  of  these 
measures  as  a  unit  of  time  and  carrj-ing  it  through 
all  the  kinds  of  measure.  For  instance  take  2  for  a 
unit  and  we  have  rhythms  as  follows : 

2X2  =  4s=        ri      J-n 


2  X  3  =  63  = 
2  X  4  =  8s  = 
2  X  6  =  12s  = 
2  X  9  =  18s  = 
2  X  12  =  24s  = 


^^^  ^^^  ^^^    ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 


iddddddddddd  ^ 


3.  Taking  3  lor  a  unit  we  have  in  figures  3x2—6, 
3x3=-9,  3x4=12,  3x6=18,  3x9=27,  and  3x12=36. 
In  notes : 

6s  =  -2-   ==;     IS5  I 
-8-  dd  <^    44^  ^ 

9s  =  f-  c;s;    e:?    ps  I 

-8-ddd    44  4    444' 

12s  =  ^  p:? 


■s-  4  4'4  fTZ  JT3  /T3 


18s  =  ±  B5"^'  W^  P^  ^  '^  I 

■^  444444444  444444444  < 

27s  =  f    WA4M    STS^    Wb^W  I 
-K  4444i4444  44^444444  444444444  ^ 

■X-2r444M444  444444444  444444444  JiSJS^rt ' 

4.  Taking  4  for  a  unit  we  have  in  figures  4x2"=8, 
4x3=12,  4x4=16, 4x6=24,  4x9=36,  4x12=48.  In 
notes : 

8s  =  f  P5?:5 

■4-4444 


16s 


24s 


"'*"  S-S     ^S5  Pm^     1 1  M^-i 

-^4444    4aa44444     4444 


-4-  ^i44. 


\44    444M4a4444»4 


36s  = 


If 

4- 


ii4»i44t  44ii44i44id4  444444444444 
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ra 
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6.     When  we  come  to  six  for  a  unit  we  find  that 
the  previous  tables  afford  two  sixes  essentially  dif- 
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ferent.     In   §2,  there  is  a  6  which  is  2x3  ; 
there  is  a  6  -which  is  3x2.     In  notes : 


2X3 


09  OO  ^^ 


3X2 


«  •  •  I 


Taliing  the  first  of  these  we  hare  rhythms  of 
6x2=12,  6x3=18,  6x4=24,  6x6=36,  6x9=54, 
6x12=72.     In  notes: 


3   ^      a  --i        ^^^     ^^^     ^^^ 

So  also  for  the  64s  and  72s.  It  will  be  seen  that 
in  the  36,  I  changed  the  unit  note  to  an  eighth  for 
the  sake  of  having  the  means  of  so  connecting  the 
notes  as  to  show  the  nature  of  the  rhj'thm. 

6.  The  other  variety  of  sixes  are  easier :  they 
have  for  the  simple  measures  the  unit 


For  the  compound  measures  the  unit  is  (eighth 
note) 

^i^"*        l"1"<        r^»="         ^^"^         l^""""^         .'"l      ■! 

•••••aaaoaao«aaea« 

This  taken  twice  gives  SGs,  three  times  543,  and 
four  times  72s. 

7.  Taking  8  for  a  unit  we  have  the  rhythms: 
8x2=16,  8x3=24,  8x4=32,  8x6=48,  8x9=72, 
8x12=96. 

The  unit  derived  from  a  quarter  note  is 


In  the  compound  measures  the  grouping  should 
be  such  as  this : 

y        !2a"i|""55™    |j>jn»q»^JT»»3^   ig^J^j^-T^jpn 


1        rKaH^        liS»SS^3^       ,3t»^^^ 

•  •  ■  e  0  o  o  01  a  a  o-o  9  9  0  •  9  9  o  9  e  9  9  • 

9.     Were  we  to  continue  tliis  process  with  12  for 
a  unit  we  should  have  no  less  than  three  units : 


12s.       CT'S^a  _p— S'TSS 

•  0O000000000 

=5 


12s. 


12s. 


rr: 


e^— I— I  i|ii  III « 


A  well  taught  pupil  ought  to  be  familiar  with  all 
these  kinds  of  rhythm  ;  for  although  to  the  ear  the 
following  rhythms,  for  instance,  sound  alike. 


* 

^ 


^^ 


^^     1      I   1"^"^   r^"^    ^^'^ 

yet  .their  mental  effect  is  different  to  the  player,  and 
owing  to  the  connection  in  which  they  would  occur 
they  would  also  be  different  to  the  hearer.  The 
same  is  true  of  all  the  others ;  there  are  no  two 
alike. 

A  feasible  way  of  doing  this  is  to  apply  these 
rhythmic  tables  to  scales  and  arpeggios,  giving  one 
table  or  half  a  table  at  a  lesson.  This  idea  of  put- 
ting exercises  into  rhythmic  forms  or  the  purpose 
of  educating  the  pupil  to  rhythm  and  at  the  same 
time  more  fully  absorbing  the  mind  in  the  exercise 
then  practicing,  is  the  invention  of  Pr.  AVm.  Ma- 
son,  and  in   my  opinitn  i^  one  of  the  most  useful 


discoveries  in  recent  piano  teaching.  The  idea  of 
extending  such  rhythmic  treatment  through  regu- 
larly constructed  tables  is  believed  to  be  new  with 
the  writer.  At  any  rate  it  is  'a  good  idea,  subject 
only  to  the  following  very  important  limitations  : 

In  the  first  place  the  progress  from  one  table  to 
the  following  is  to  be  slow,  the  same  table  being 
continued  with  different  scales  through  several  suc- 
cessive lessons  until  the  pupil  has  become  perfectly 
master  of  it,  so  as  not  only  not  to  make  mistakes, 
but  as  not  even  to  feel  anxiety  about  the  rhytkrti.  The 
idea  being  to  "  rub  it  in  "  until  the  rhythmic  com- 
putation completes  itself  without  difficulty,  and 
without  conscious  effort.  For  this  reason  t.ie  long 
rhythms,  those  with  6  or  more  for  a  unit,  will  not 
ofdinarily  fall  to  the  lot  of  pupils  until  they  have 
become  considerably  advanced. 

In  the  second  place  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
long  rhythms  naturally  lead  to  fast  playing,  and  to 
many  rapid  repetitions  of  the  same  scale  ;  and  this, 
if  not  properly  compensated  for  by  slow  practice 
without  accents,  leads  to  an  unfinished  style  of  per- 
formance. I  suppose  a  firm  and  solid  technic  will 
require  nearly  half  the  scale  practice  to  be  slow  and 
heavy. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  unacquainted  with  the 
Mason  and  Hoadley  boots  it  ought  to  be  noticed, 
that  in  thus  applying  rhythmic  treatment  to  scales, 
they  may  be  played  one  octave  or  two,  or  three,  or 
four ;  and  that  the  scale  is  to  be  played  over  and 
over  without  stop  until  the  rhythmic  form  com- 
pletes itself  by  the  accent  returning  to  the  note 
where  it  began.  This  in  some  of  the  forms  leads  to 
very  many  repetitions. 


Story's  Tragedy  of  Stephania. 

(From  Anne  Brewster's  Koman  Letter,  ef  May  23,  to 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin.) 

I  did  not  go  to  the  afternoon  services,  although 
it  was  so  ten  pting  a  sight ;  my  intellectual  inclina- 
tions drew  me  in  another  direction.  I  made  one  of 
a  select  party  invited  to  the  Villa  Story,  at  the 
Maccao,  to  hear  Mr.  Story  read  his  grand  tragedy 
.')f  Stephania.  Fine  funzioni  are  no  novelties  in 
Rome  ;  but  it  is  not  every  day  in  one's  life  that  we 
can  hear  a  distinguished,  clever  man  read  his  own 
poems. 

The  story  of  the  Emperor  Otho  III.,  and  Stepha- 
nia, wife  of  the  Rimian  Consul  Crescentius,  is  a 
grand  mediteval  one ;  it  is  a  wonder  that  it  has  nev- 
er been  taken  for  the  subject  of  a  tragedy  before. 
One  reason,  I  fancy,  is,  that  few,  even  educated 
men,  are  familiar  with  the  medieval  history  of 
Romp, — a  history  t'^at  is  bristling  with  the  sharpest, 
keenest,  most  dramatic  tragedies ;  with  remarkable 
women — Medeas  and  Lady  Macbeths  by  the  hun- 
dreds. I  was  not  at  all  surprised  to  find  two  or 
three  literarj'  men  present  at  the  Sunday  reading 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  powerful  incident  in  history 
which  Mr.  Story  has  taken  for  his  tragedy.  They 
listened  with  an  interest  that  was  delightful  to  ob- 
serve. 

The  history  of  Otho  III.  and  Stephania  is  told  in 
the  chronicles  with  a  brief  severity,  concise  and 
swift  as  a  Greek  tragedy.  Rome  was  very  rebel- 
lious in  that  mediieval  time,  as,  indeed,  she  as  has  al- 
ways been,  about  German  rule.  The  German  Em- 
perors had  no  end  of  trouble  in  placing  and  holding 
the  Popes  of  their  liking  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter. 

In  988,  Crescentius,  the  Roman  Consul,  a  bold, 
brave,  grand  man,  one  of  the  few  fine  characters 
that  day  possessed,  placed  on  the  Papacy  a  John 
XVI.  Otho  III.,  of  Germany,  came  in  haste  to 
Rome  to  replace  the  dethroned  Pope,  Gregory  V., 
his  cousin.  Gregory  and  Otho  were  both  young 
Germans.  The  Emperor  was  only  22  and  the  Pope 
28  when  they  died.  You  can  see  the  Pope's  tomb 
or  sarcophagus  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Peter's.  I  have 
often  stood  beside  it,  read  its  rude,  barbarous  Latin 
epitaph,  and  studied  there  the  gaunt  but  grand 
history  of  that  far-off  day.  Gregory  V.  was  the 
first  German  Pope,  and  although  very  young,  must 
have  been  a  most  powerful  and  remarkable  man. 
The  sarcophagus  is  a  long  white  marble  one,  orna- 
mented with  clumsily-executed  Christian  bas-reliefs. 
One  is  of  Christ,  a  very  young  man  giving  the  keys 
to  St.  Peter,  who  is  also  represented  as  young — out 


of  compliment,  probably,  to  the  young  Emperor  and 
his  cousin  Pope.  The  epitaph  was  translated  for 
me  by  a  friend,  and  is  most  curious : 

*'  He  who  lies  in  this  earth,  and  who  had  fine  eyes  and 
a  handsome  visage,  was  Pope  Gregory,  fifth  of  the  name. 
He  was  called  Bruno  before,  and  was  of  the  royal  race 
of  the  Franks,  son  of  Otho,  and  his  mother  was  Judith, 
He  was  a  German  by  nation,  and  was  educated  in  the 
city  of  Vuangia  ("SVorms).  While  still  young  he  sat  in 
the  apostolic  chair  for  two  years  and  eight  months.  He 
was  rich,  and  divided  each  Sabbath  day  his  vestments 
with  the  poor,  in  number  equal  to  the  Apostles,  nor  more 
nor  less.  He  was  familiar  with  the  Frank,  the  Vulgar, 
and  the  Latin  tongues;  he  instructed  the  people  in  three 
idioms.  Otho  committed  to  his  care  the  flock  of  St.  Pe- 
ter, and  he  himself  was  consecrated  Emperor  by  the 
hands  of  his  relative.  And  after  the  Emperor  was  de- 
spoiled of  the  terrestrial  flesh  he  was  placed  at  the  right 
side  of  his  namesake  (Otho  U.)  He  died  the  twelfth  (Jay 
of  the  Kalends  of  May." 

It  was  this  Gregory  V.  that  Crescentius  drove  out 
of  Rome.  Crescentius  was  one  of  those  heroic,  lib- 
erty-lovinq;  Romans  that  tower  up  in  mediaeval  his- 
tory once  in  a  while,  such  as  were  Arnold  of  Brescia, 
Colo  de  Rienzi,  etc.  In  after  years  Otho  III.  at- 
tacked Rome,  re  entered  the  city,  seized  John  XVI., 
treated  him  with  the  barbarous  cruelly  common  in 
that  day.  and  replaced  his  cousin  in  the  Papacy. 
Crescentius  shut  himself  up  with  his  family  and  fol- 
lowers in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  which  Otho 
found  impregnable.  The  Emperor  sent  a  treacher- 
ous flag  of  truce,  with  offers  of  pardon  and  safe  con- 
duct o'jt  of  Rome  to  the  Consul  and  his  men  if  they 
would  yield,  and  this  he  vowed  on  his  knightly 
word. 

Crescentius  yielded,  and  Otho's  first  act  was  to 
have  the  brave,  handsome  Consul  and  his  followers 
beheaded  and  their  bodies  hung  on  the  outside  walls 
of  the  castle  !  This  was  in  998.  History  says  the 
beautiful  wife  of  Crescentius,  Stephania,  obtained 
her  husband's  mangled  remains,  and,  aided  by  some 
friends,  buried  them  secretly  at  the  Church  of  St. 
Pnncrazio,  on  the  Janiculum.  Baronius  says  he 
saw  the  epitaph  of  the  murdered  Crescentius  on  the 
tomb  in  that  church.  It  cannot  be  found  now, 
however,  as  I  have  hunted  for  it  in  vain.  Baroni- 
us, however,  gives  the  touching  epitaph  in  his  an- 
nals. It  is  in  Leonine  Latin  verse,  and  can  thus  be 
freely  translated.  It  is  most  touching:,  and  we  may 
well  imagine  his  poor  wife  weeping  over  it  and 
vowing  the  terrible  vengeance  she  so  faithfully  ful- 
filled. 

"  Worms,  O  man,  putrid,  ashes — do  not  seek  gold — on- 
ly these  are  enclosed  in  this  narrow  box.  He  who  ren- 
dered all  Rome  happy  is  collected  in  this  small,  poor 
place!  Handsome  of  person  was  Crescenzio;  lord  and 
duke;  bom  of  noble  race.  In  his  time  powerful  was  the 
land  that  the  Tiber  washes ;  which  has  now  returned 
obediently  to  the  rule  ot  the  Pontitf .  Changeable,  fickle 
fortune  disturbed  his  life  and  brought  it  to  a  fatal  end. 
Whoever  thou  maynt  be,  who  breathest  the  breath  of 
life,  pour  out  a  lament  over  his  fate.  Recall  that,  as 
thou  art,  he  was." 

After  his  treachery,  Otho  repented,  and  performed 
the  crudest,  bitterest  penance ;  but  his  life  was 
most  inconsistent.  His  cousin  died,  and  Gerbert 
Sylvester  II.,  that  strange,  mysterious  Pope,  the 
Fauat  among  pontiffs,  the  first  Frenchman  that  ever 
sat  in  St.  Peter's  chair,  was  elected.  Otho  came 
again  to  reduce  rebellious  Rome,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing his  paradoxical  penitences,  committed  many 
horrors.  One  January  day  in  1002  he  arrived  at 
the  little  castle  of  Paterno,  from  the  turret  of  which 
he  could  look  over  the  wild,  devastated  Campagna, 
and  on  that  Rome  where  he  and  every  German  em- 
peror longed  to  establish  the  seat  of  their  empire. 
The  young  emperor  was  worn  out  with  fever  fasts, 
hard  penances  ;  mad  in  mind  and  very  ill  in  body. 
A  nun  was  brought  to  him,  who  it  was  said  was  a 
most  skillul  leech.  It  was  Stephania  in  disguise. 
She  ordered  him  to  be  wrapped  in  a  smoking  deer's 
skin  and  gave  him  a  draught.  The  skin  had  been 
steeped  in  poison,  and  ioxique  was  in  the  draught! 
The  young  emperor  died  in  the  most  horrible  ago- 
nies.    This  is  the  stern,  tragic  story  history  tells. 

Mr.  Story  has  taken  this  incident  and  managed 
it  with  wonderful  skill.  Stephania  in  his  hands  is 
more  human  ;  she  and  the  Emperor  love  each  oth- 
er, and  this  gives  rise  to  a  vacillation  of  purpose  and 
action  on  her  part  that  is  Hamlet-like  in  its  subtle- 
ty. The  whole  play  marches  on  with  intense  dra- 
matic interest.  There  is  a  beautiful  lyric — a  pas. 
sionate  song — in  the  third  act: 

"  He  struck  at  mv  life  with  his  love; 
I  will  never  forgive  him." 

are  the  first  two  lines.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr. 
Story  will  never  give  the  public  his  new  tragedy 
until  it  is  fiist  acted  upon  the  stage,  as  it  is  essen- 
tially an  acting  play. 
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Clara   Novella 

(From  the  Same.) 

Thin  week  has  been  a  wonderfully  lucky  one  to 
me>  Besides  hearing  Mr,  Story  read  his  play,  I  al- 
so have  heard  a  great  singer.  On  Monday  after- 
noon late  the  Countess  Gisfliucci,  the  once  famous 
Clara  Novello,  and  her  daughter,  came  into  my  le- 
ception.  All  the  visitors  had  gone  but  one,  who 
was  admiring  with  me  the  artistic  effect  of  the  set- 
ting sun  out  doors,  and  the  lighted  limps  in  the 
rooms,  and  the  glow  that  hung  over  a  huge  vase 
full  of  the  celebrated  Farnesina  roses— the  last  of 
their  race  are  those  roses;  they  went  from  Parma 
to  Spain,  from  Spain  to  the  Farnesina ;  they  no 
longer  exist  anywhere  but  in  that  loVely  garden  ;  if 
the  barbarous  Tiber  project  is  carried  out  they  will 
end  now.  and  no  more  superb  roses  will  bloom 
there.  As  I  said,  the  Countess  came  in  to  bid  me 
good  bye  for  the  season.  We  admired  the  roses 
and  the  sunlight  and  lamplight,  and  I  said  :  "^  Ap- 
propos  to  great  and  difficult  things,  j'ou  are  leaving 
Rome  and  I  have  never  heard  you  siug,  Countess." 

"  Next  year  you  shall." 

"  But  suppose  the  Pope  and  the  Farnesina,  the 
old  ibex  trees  and  the  roses  and" — ■ 

Here  the  young  people  stopped  the  gloomy  pre- 
sage of  ill  luck  I  was  about  to  utter  and  my  suppose 
was  left  unfinished.  "  Well,  then,"  I  continued, 
"let  me  urge  another  argument.  I  have  had  one 
great  gift  yesterday — a  poet  read  his  play  to  me. 
To-morrow  I  am  to  have  a  second  almost  impossible 
gift,  admission  to  the  private  peerless  Torlonia  gal- 
lery, the  greatest  in  the  world,  that  only  twenty 
persons  have  ever  seen.  Now  give  me  on  this 
blessed  twilight  a  still  greater  impossibility  and  a 
still  greater  gift,  a  song." 

The  Countess  never  sings  out  of  her  own  salons, 
and  has  not  for  years;  but  some  good  power  was 
ruling  for  me.  She  did  sing  to  me,  then  and  there, 
"  Somhres  forks  "  from  Guillaume  Tell.  And  such 
singing  1  Such  style  I  Such  purity  of  voice  !  It 
was  like  an  exquisite  violin  note.  Such  execution  1 
Feeling,  expression  1  It  was  wonderful  indeed  !  I 
wished  the  whole  world  to  hear  that  delicious  mu- 
sic; to  see  the  rich,  Roman  sunset,  and  enjoy  the 
semi-solitary  charm  of  the  beautifully  lighted  rooms. 
A  marvelous  voice,  rare  flowers,  and  an  exquisite 
light  combined  I  What  could  there  be  belter  on 
earth  ?  Anne  Brewster. 


The  Modem  School 

(From  Richard  Grant  White's  article,  in  the  Gal' 
axy,  on  '*  Three  I'eriods  of  Modern  Music") 

In  all  the  works  of  the  great  composers  of  the  modern 
school— the  only  real  school— of  music,  from  Bach  to 
Beethoven,  including  Haydn,  there  is  a  supreme  domi- 
nant feeling  for  beauty  of  form,  shown  chiefly  in  melo- 
dy, but  hardly  less  apparent  in  harmony.  Indeed,  with- 
out this  feeling  they  would  not  have  been  great.  The 
rule  is  absolute:  no  form,  no  art;  for  art  is  proportion, 
symmetry.  Melody  is  a  series  of  musical  proportions; 
like  a  series  of  arches  the  lines  of  which  are  harmonious. 
These  melodic  idnas  they  elaborated  with  the  utmost 
care.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  ideas  in  art  come 
spontaneously ;  and,  of  all,  this  mi^ht  seem  truest  of  mu- 
sical ideas,  which  are  not.  like  those  expressed  in  lan- 
guage, in  pointing,  in  sculpture,  or  in  architecture,  re- 
quired to  conform  themselves  to  a  type  or  a  purpose. 
They  do  come  indeed  to  the  musical  artist,  but  not  spon- 
taneously in  the  form  in  which  he  presents  them.  They 
would  not  come  up  if  they  were  not  in  the  soil;  but  the 
soil  must  be  cultivated  and  the  growth  must  be  pruned 
and  trained  into  seeming  naturalness  and  spontaneous- 
nesa  of  beauty.    Milton's  lines— 

Where  the  bright  seraphim  in  burning  row 
Their  loud,  uplifted  angel  trumpets  blow.— 
seem  like  a  splendid  spontaneous  outburst  of  poetical 
expression.  But  we  know  that  their  splendor  and  their 
spontaneous  seeming  is  the  result  of  elaboration,  of  era- 
sure, of  interlineation,  of  recasting.  The  thought  we 
may  believe  came  in  a  moment,  but  it  was  worked  with 
consummate  care  and  art  into  the  form  in  which  the 
poet  gave  it  to  the  world.  So  it  is  even  with  melody,  the 
most  spontaneous^eeming  part  of  music.  We  may  be 
sure  that  even  Mozart,  most  fertile  of  all  composers  in 
melody,  the  greatest  master  of  instrumentation,  elabo- 
rated Ills  themes  and  his  treatment  of  them,  if  not  on  pa- 
per, at  least  in  his  mind  before  he  put  his  conceptions 
into  score.  And  the  reason,  the  occasion  for  this  elabo- 
ration was  the  desired  attainment  of  the  highest  possi- 
ble perfection  of  form.  I  need  hardly  say  to  any  musi- 
cian that  I  am  not  speaking  of  technical  form,  either  of 
harmonic  progression  or  of  the  cast  of  a  composition,  as 


for  example  the  sonata  form,  the  symphonic  form,  the 
dramatic  form,  bVit  of  the  form  of  intrinsic  absolute  val- 
ue which  appeals  to  the  general  cl'avilig  for  and  appre- 
ciation of  beauty. 

Modem  music  was  presented  under  these  conditions 
until  about  half  a  century  ago,  when  beauty  of  form  and 
emotional  expression  began  to  be  disregarded  in  favor 
of  finish  and  brilliancy  of  execution.  This  was  brought 
about  in  a  great  measure  by  the  mechanical  improve- 
ment of  the  pianoforte  and  the  extension  of  its  scale. 
This  improvement  and  extension  were  made,  it  Is  true, 
in  part  to  meet  the  demands  of  performers;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  they  made  performance  possible.  I  believe 
that  there  has  been  no  mote  pernicious  influence  Upon 
musin  than  the  transformation  which  the  piano-forte  has 
undergone  since  Beethoven's  lime,  and  its  diffusion  ov 
er  all  the  world,  I  do  not  refer  co  the  cruelties  which  It 
ia  daily  the  means  of  inflicting  upon  inoffensive  families 
and  true  lovers  of  music,  btit  to  the  efi'ect  that  it  has  had 
upon  composition  and  upon  pei-forraance.  Tlie  forirer 
it  has  helped  to  be  at  once  flashy,  dull,  intricate,  and 
shallow;  the  latter  it  has  lod  to  be  astonishing,  Bril- 
liancy, a  crowd  of  notes,  sonority,  all  without  beauty  of 
form  or  emotional  su^p;estivene8S— this  is  the  music 
which  the  modern  grand  piano-forte  has  brought  upon 
us.  Orchestral  leaders  and  performers  are  not  content 
Unless  they  have  a  very  full  score  to  "  interpret*"  They 
must  have  a  big  brilliant  noise.  The  pitch  has  been 
raised  until  singers  shriek,  in  order  that  the  tone  of  the 
instruments  may  be  brilliant.  Our  ears  must  be  shot 
through  and  through  with  piercing  shafts  of  sound.  The 
time  is  quickened  until  alUgro  has  become  presto.,  und 
presto  a  maddened,  indistinguishable  rush.  Even  Theo- 
dore Thomas  lo«es  some  of  the  majesty  of  the  final  move- 
ment of  the  "Fifth  Symphony"  by  too  quick  a  movement ; 
and  in  the  Trio  of  the  Scherzo  he  drives  the  bassei  into 
a  headlong  scramble  up  and  down  the  scale.  When  the 
clear  succession  of  notes  becomes  indistinguishable, 
musical  form,  and  with  it  musical  beauty,  is  lost;  and 
the  performance  becomes  a  mere  victory  ov^r  musical 
diffi  ultics.  And  this  quickening  of  the  time  is  exactly 
what  should  not  have  taken  place.  Our  orchestras  have 
increased  in  size  and  in  volume  of  sound  since  the  da3"S 
of  Mozart  and  Beethoven.  As  larger  bodies,  therefore, 
their  movement  should  be  a  little  slower  to  produce  the 
efl^ect  which  the  great  composers  had  in  mind.  But  in 
our  rage  for  brilliancy  we  have  hastened  the  movement; 
as  if  we  should  make  an  elephant  g:allop  like  a  horse. 
Moreover  we  have  fallen  into  the  fatal  error  of  making 
the  finish,  if  not  the  difaculty  of  execution,  superior  to 
the  presenilation  of  beauty  in  form  and  in  expression. 

This  condition  of  musical  taste  has  been  accompanied 
orfollowed— we  cajinot  surely  say  as  effect  from  cause 
—by  a  withering  of  the  creative  musical  faculty  in  all  its 
fairest,  highest  branches.       #*#*## 

As  to  the  other  composers  who  were  Schumann's  con- 
temporaries, they  wrote  in  a  condition  of  hopeless  inca- 
pacity, except  as  to  their  acquired  mastery  of  their 
craft.  They  are  ever  uncertain  themselves  what  they 
would  be  at.  Compare  them  with  the  real  composers. 
Those  men  knew  they  had  something  to  do,  and  they  did 
it.  They  felt  they  had  something  to  say,  and  they  said 
it.  These  are  always  about  doing;  something;  they  are 
ever  entangled  in  some  complicated  toil  of  soun^,  out  of 
which  they  cannot  And  their  way;  they  are  hanging  by 
the  very  eyelids  upon  some  discord  that  they  are  afraid 
to  resolve;  they  are  always  sounding  a  note  of  prepara- 
tion, announcing  that  they  are  about  to  do  something, 
which  they  never  do.  Their  music  is  written  in  the 
panlo-post-future  tense. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  mu- 
sic, ceasing  to  be  merely  beautiful  and  emotional,  has, 
in  its  decav,  sprouted  a  fungus  and  monstrous  intellect- 
uality. Waprner's  musical  fijrures  have  become  as  intri- 
cate, and  often  as  uply,  as  those  of  a  Chinese  puzzle;  and 
the  entertainnent  is  to  see  how  thevfit  each  other  and 
the  words  to  which  they  are  adapted.  In  his  orchestral 
work  we  have  the  roost  masterly  instrumental  coloring;; 
a  knowledjre  and  an  elaboration  which  is  unsurpassed, 
and  also  uninspired.  It  is  g;reat  technical  work,  and  no 
wonder  that  pr.'>fessional  musicians  admire  it.  But  what 
is  its  real  value?  Take,  for  example,  the  finale  to  the 
overture  to  the  *' Meistcrsinger."  It  is  very  impressive 
materially,  and  as  a  work  of  instrumental  art.  It  be- 
comes tremendous  from  mere  muscular  activity  and  ac- 
cumulation of  physical  force.  The  violins  rush  franti- 
cally up  and  down  the  finger-hofird ;  the  violoncellos  are 
ready  to  jump  over  their  bridges;  the  trumpets  blow 
blood  out  of  their  eyes;  ahd  there  is  freneral  frenzy.  But 
wh.it  is  all  this  burly-burly  about?  What  are  the'ideas? 
Look  at  them.  There  are,  after  all,  but  three,  or  it  may 
be  four,  notes  in  a  chord,  and  a  melody  is— well,  a  melo- 
dy; an  unmistakable  sort  of  tbinfr,  one  would  think,  al- 
though so  hiird  to  define.  What  is  there  here  of  harmo- 
ny or  of  melody  that  wOuld  be  valuable  for  its  own  sake? 
Strip  this  music  of  all  its  instrumental  elaboration,  tone 
down  iis  noisy  self-assertion,  and  look  at  the  bare  ideas 
as  they  can  be  played  with  two  hands  upon  a  piano-forte, 
or  with  four  stnnjis  in  a  quartet,  and  what  are  they 
worth?  Would  a  circle  of  cultivated  musical  people  sit 
entranced  by  them  if  they  were  played  upon  an  old 
harpsichord?  No,  I  take  it.  And  if  not,  their  worth  is 
little. 


!foi§|t'i5  lonntal  of  ffiusk. 
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Uusic  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools. 

The  Eighth  (annual)  Musical  Exhibition  of  the 
High  and  Grammar  Schools  was  held  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  June  2,  in  a  new  place,— the  Moody  and 
Sankey  "  Tabernacle,''  which  not  only  had  seats  for 
many  more  hearers  than  the  Music  Hall— say  6000, 
— but  allowed  nearly  twice  the  usual  number  of  pu- 
pils to  participate  in  the  performance.  The  youth- 
ful chorus  numbered  full  2000  voices.  The  exercises 
were  conducted  by  Mr.  Junua  EicbBekg,  Director 
of  Musical  Instruction  In  the  Schools ;  Mr.  J.  B. 
SHAfttANC,  Special  Instructor,  officiated  as  Organist ; 
Mr.  Larkin  DtJNTON,  Master  of  the  Normal  School, 
as  Chief  Marshal. 

The  scene  was  beautiful  and  imposing ;  of  this 
there  was  abundant  guaranty  in  the  living  presence 
of  so  many  happy,  sympathetic,  and  appreciative 
thousands,  with  all  the  picturesque  display  of  dress 
and  color, — the  vast  cavern  of  a  building  contribut- 
ing not  much  towards  it.  But  there  were  vines 
and  wreaths  and  superb  masses  of  flowers  to  cover 
up  its  nakedness,  so  that  it  was-  no  penalty  to  sit 
there.  The  two  thousand  singers  were  arranered 
tier  above  tier  against  the  long  side  wall  opposite 
the  revivalists'  platform,  joy,  enthusiasm,  intelli- 
gence, refinement  lighting  up  their  faces.  Against 
the  middle  of  the  wall  was  placed  a  small  organ, 
not  particularly  effective  in  so  vast  a  place.  The 
Conductor's  desk  was  raised  high  in  the  middle 
front,  embowered  in  greens,  between  which  and  the 
organ  was  the  orchestra.  The  programme  was  as 
follows : 

PAET  riKST. 

1.  VoTuntary  on  the  Orp:an. 

2.  Solo  anrl  Chorus,  from  '*  Athalie,'' .  .Mendelssohn 

''  Heaven  and  earth  display,"  etc. 
The  Solo  sune  by  Pupils  of  the  Hiprh  Sf.hools. 

3.  Overture  to  RuyBIas Mendelssohn 

By  tlie  Orchestra. 

4.  Cboralin  Unison Bach 

"  Now  nijrht  comes  softly  stealing." 
Sung  by  the  full  Chorus. 

5.  Chorns Meyerbeer 

*  Thy  flowery  banks,  O  lovely  river, 

Thy  spaakling  stream  and  golden  strand." 

6.  Hallelujah,  from  the  Christmas'  Song  "Chant 

de  Noel," Saint-Suens 

PART  SECOND. 

7.  Overture,  **  Jubel," 'Weber 

8.  Four-Part  Chorus,  "Night,'' Schubert 

Sung  by  the  Pupils  of  the  High  Schools. 

9.  To  Thee.'O  Country,  (By  request), 

Julius  Eichberg 

10.  Evening  Song Mozart 

"  'Mid  the  evening's  quiet  splendor, 
Loril,  to  thee  my  thanks  I  render,"  etc. 

11.  Chorus,  from  "  Masaniello," Auber 

*'Come,  come  with  me,  and  I  will  give  thee 
All  that  can  thy  hopes  entwine." 
Arranged  by  J.  E'chberg. 

12.  The  One  Hundredth  Psalm. 

"  From  all  that  dwell  below  the  skies,"  etc. 

The  musical  effect,  or  rather  the  sonority,  in  that 
vast  space,  of  all  that  mass  of  instruments  and  voices 
was  probably  very  much  dependent  npon  where 
the  listener  chanced  to  sit.  Where  we  were  placed, 
just  in  front  of  one  end  of  the  lone  choral  lines, 
only  the  nearest  voices  told  for  their  full  value ;  we 
heard  a  very  rich,  sweet,  fresh,  well  modulated 
body  of  Contralto ;  the  rest  was  comparatively  fee- 
ble and  obscured  by  distance.  The  orchestra,  too, 
was  ineffective,  the  violins  scarcely  audible.  T.his 
was  particularly  noticeable  in  the  two  Overtures, 
which  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  were  well  played. 
The  chorus  seemed  to  be  completely  under  the  Con 
ductor's  control,  responsive  to  his  every  hint  of 
liglit  and  shade  ;  time  and  tune  excellent  through- 
out, for  aught  we  could  perceive.  There  was  great 
certainty  and  promptness  of  attack  ;  there  was  pre- 
cision ;  there  was  life,  just  phrasing,  and  expression. 
They  all  seemed  to  throw  themselves  into  the  char- 
acter and  spirit  of  each  song.  And,  what  was  a 
very  agreeable  thing  to  note,  in  comparison  with 
only  a  few  years  since,  the  much  more  subdued,  re- 
fined, yet  frank  and  open  quality  of  tone  that  char- 
acterized the  gen'iral  mass  of  voices ;  of  course  it 
was  more  so  with  ihe  girls  than  with  the  boys. 
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The  selection  from  Athnlic  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion, in  spite  of  the  absence  of  Iniman  tenors  and 
basses,  which  had  to  be  represented  by  the  orches- 
tra and  ors^au  :  and  lovelv  was  the  contrast  when 
the  older  pupils  (of  the  Hiih  Schools)  san^  the  so- 
lo part  in  unison.  The  Bach  Choral,  also  depend- 
ent on  the  instruments  for  harmony,  shed  sweetness 
and  repose  over  the  perhaps  half  restless  multitude. 
The  Hallelujah  by  Saint-Saens, — a  very  different  af- 
fair from  Handel's,  as  different  as  a  modern  French- 
man from  that  strong  old  Saxon  giant, — having  al- 
so more  of  a  routine  Cathedral  service  character, — 
made  a  pleasinsr,  if  not  a  very  profound  effect.  In 
Mozart's  "  Evening  Song,"  a  heavenly  strain  of  mel- 
ody and  harmony,  the  voices  blended  marvellously 
well ;  and  Schubert's  "  Night,"  in  four-parts,  made 
an  exquisite  impression. 

Of  course,  the  rousing  applause  and  the  demands 
for  repetition  were  in  favor  of  the  srayer  and  more 
brilliant  choruses  of  Auber  and  Meyerbeer,  and  of 
Mr.  Eichberg's  patriotic  hymn  to  his  daughter's 
words.    ■ 

The  whole  exhibition  proved,  even  more  signally 
than  any  before,  that  the  teaching  of  vocal  music 
in  our  schools  is  no  sham  !  that  the  work  is  well  or- 
ganized and  earnestly  performed  ;  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  pupils  not  only  have  their  voices  and 
their  sense  of  rhythm  disciplined,  but  they  learn  to 
read  simple  music  and  to  sing  by  note, — learn  some- 
thing of  miwic  in  itself;  at  least  enough  to  render 
their  ears  and  souls  sensitive  to  future  opportuni- 
ties. And  here  it  is  but  justice  to  remember  how 
much  of  this  is  due  to  the  first  steps  so  wisely  taken 
in  the  earliest  stages,  in  the  Primary  Schiols,  un- 
der the  admirable  system  and  superintendence  of 
the  man  who  seems,  more  than  any  other  we  have 
known,  to  have  a  genius  for  this  work,  Mr.  Luthek 
W.  Mason, — to  him.  in  preparing  the  soil  so  ably  and 
successfully  plaiited  by  others  we  have  named.  Nor 
are  the  labors  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Music, 
with  Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins  at  its  head,  to  be  overlooked 
as  an  importani  factor  in  these  fine  results,  witness- 
ing which  one  ceases  to  wonder  where  all  the  voices 
come  from  which  fill  up  the  ranks  of  so  many  cho- 
ral associations  that  have  sprung  into  life  of  late. 


"Elijah"  at  the  Tabernacle. 

The  Triennial  Festival  was  supplemented  by  a 
repetition  of  Elijah,  next  to  the  Messiah  the  most 
popular  of  Oratorios,  and  at  popular  prices,  under 
the  ample  roof  of  the  Moody  and  Sankey  Taberna- 
cle. This  bold  experiment  was  signally  successful 
in  attracting  an  immense  audience,  and  in  pleasing 
all,  beyond  their  expectation,  both  with  the  inspir- 
ing spectacle  and  with  the  effect  of  the  noble  music. 
To  say,  however,  that  either  choruses  or  the  or- 
chestral or  the  organ  accompaniments,  all  of  which 
were  given  with  great  spirit  and  aplomb,  had  nearly 
the  intensity  of  sound,  the  telling  sonority  that  they 
had  in  the  Music  Hall,  would  be  going  too  far.  The 
effect  was  better  than  we  had  expected,  and  yet  far 
short  of  what  was  desirable.  The  tones  were  dis- 
tinct, to  be  sure,  in  all  the  parts;  you  could  hear 
them  all, — at  least  from  the  voices ;  but  you  heard 
them  feebly,  as  from  a  distance,  and  as  if  they  only 
touched  you  lightly,  as  it  were,  en  passant,  seeming 
to  say :  "  We  cannot  stop  for  you,  we  are  bound  to 
reach  others  far  away."  Candor  compels  one  quali- 
fication of  this  remark.  Much  depended  on  each 
hearer's  relative  position  towards  the  sounding 
masses.  "We  heard  the  first  part  from  a  point  in  the 
middle  front  of  the  floor,  directly  before  the  orches- 
tra, where,  while  the  solo  singers  were  heard  quite 
satisfactorily,  and  the  brass  instruments  a  little  too 
well,  the  rest  was  as  we  have  said  ;  the  "  Rain '' 
chorus,  however,  was  superb  in  spite  of  all.  During 
the  secDud  part  we  sat  as  far  back  as  we  could   g^t. 


— still  on  the  floor — with  the  front  wall  of  the  plat- 
form behind  us  for  a  reflector  ;  and  there,  we  must 
confess,  we  heard  everything  much  better ;  we  ha'' 
not  to  catch  the  sounds,  for  they  causht  us.  "We 
can  quite  subscribe,  therefore,  to  the  Courier's 
statement  of  the  case  : — 

The  building:  is  too  larere  for  any  but  a  very  exception- 
ally laree  chorus  and  orchestra toraake  any  intense  mu- 
sical effect  in.  Added  to  this  great  size,  the  Tabernacle 
is  so  cut  up  overhead  by  crossing  beams  and  rafters  as 
to  reduce  its  sound-reflecting  power  almost  to  zero— es- 
pecially with  the  orchestra  and  choral  body  occupying 
the  position  it  did  on  Tuesday  evening.  The  chorus  sat 
in  the  shape  of  a  truncated  wedge,  opposite  to  and  fac- 
ing the  regular  platform,  and  the  only  immediate  reflec- 
tor'of  Bound  was  the  wall  behind  it;  on  the  sides  the 
sound  had  nothing  to  condense  it.  This  want  of  snnor- 
it-y  in  the  itnilding  had  one  happv  result:  as  there  was 
absolutely  no  echo,  every  note  of  the  musi'^.  even  in  ex- 
tremely coTuple*  passages,  conld  be  hpard  with  entire 
d'stinctness— the  ear  could  easily  detect  everv  single  el- 
ement in  the  musie.  But  the  wholesnunded  dull,  far-off 
and  uninspiring;  it  appealed  more  to  the  intellectual 
than  to  the  sensual  ear;  it  was  unable  to  give  the  listen- 
er that  nervous  shock  which  is  one  of  the  indispensable 
conditions  of  music  producing  its  entire  effect  upon  the 
human  system.  ^/z;iA  in  the  Tabernacle  is  as  effective 
as  a  string-quartet  in  the  Music  Hall ;  both  can  be  dis- 
tinctly heard,  and  intellectually  comprehended,  but 
neither  can  be  physically  felt  to  an  adequate  degree. 

In  the  array  of  solo  artists  the  Handel  and  Hav- 
dy  Society  were  singularly  fortunate — we  should 
rather  say,  were  wise  and  generous.  Madame  Pap- 
PENHEiM  (her  first  appearance,  we  are  told,  in  Ora- 
torio) even  reached  a  higher  point  in  favor  than 
she  had  done  in  the  Wagner  Operas  and  in  Fidelia. 
In  voice — sure,  true,  ample,  sympathetic  and  far- 
reaching;  in  style  and  finished,  even  execution  ;  in 
feeling  and  expression,  she  has  hardly  been  sur- 
passed in  the  same  music.  Her  appearance,  loo, 
was  at  once  genial  and  serious ;  and  all  was  done 
most  conscientiousl}'  end  carefullj',  and  with  an  in- 
telligent conception  of  her  part.  The  Widow's  mu- 
sic, though  taken  rather  slower  than  usual,  or  than 
we  thought  quite  natural,  was  made  exceedingly 
impressive  on  her  part.  "  Hear  ye,  Israel "  was  su- 
perbly snug,  though  here  too  we  felt  that  she  mis- 
took the  tempo  in  the  second  part  of  the  Aria,  which 
should  be  considerably  faster,  leaving  it  to  the  cho- 
rus, in  taking  up  the  exhortation  "  Be  not  afraid," 
to  swing  back  to  something  nearer  to  the  original 
movement.  Her  "  Holy  holy,"  also,  was,  next  to 
Jenny  Lind's,  the  nearest  to  the  sublime  that  we 
remember.  Mr.  Charles  R.  Adams,  in  the  tenor 
solos,  more  than  made  good  any  disappointment 
in  the  Festival.  He  had  recovered  all  his  voice, 
and  his  delivery  of  "  Ye  people,  rend  your  hearts," 
and  "  If  with  all  your  hearts,"  was  in  the  most 
broad  and  noble  style  that  we  have  ever  heard.  He 
took  the  Air  much  slower  than  most  singers,  but 
we  are  sure  that  he  was  right  in  that.  It  was  in 
all  respects  a  thoroughly  artistic  effort.  As  much 
may  be  said  of  his  "Then  shall  the  righteous  shine ;" 
and  in  the  Quartets  his  voice  was  a  tower  of 
strength.  Miss  Adelaidr  Phillipps  was  all  herself 
in  the  Contralto  pirts,  singing  "0  rest  in  the  Lord" 
with  rich  and  true  expression ;  and  Mr.  J.  F. 
Winch  was  careful  and  succussful  in  the  music  of 
the  Prophet.  Miss  Sarah  C.  Fisher's  sweet  and 
clear  Soprano  was  heard  to  good  alvantage  in  the 
"  Angel's  Trio  "  (with  Mme.  Pappenheim  and  Miss 
Phillipps),  which  had  to  be  repeated,  as  well  as  in 
the  part  of  the  Youth.  The  assistants  in  the  con- 
certed pieces,  all  of  which  went  remarkably  well, 
were  Mrs.  Jenny  M.  Notes,  Mr.  B.  F.  Gilbert,  Dr. 
E.  C.  BuLiARD,  and  Mr.  D.  M.  Baboock. 

The  Society  was  encouraged  by  this  experiment 
(which  we  trust  has  more  than  made  good  their 
small  pecuniary  loss  by  tlie  Festival)  to  announce 
the  Messiah  at  the  same  place  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing of  this  work,  having  secured  Miss  Thursby,  Miss 
t  ARY,  Mr.  AiFRED  Wii.KiE  (late  'if  Chirasfo)  and  Mr. 
M.  W.  Whitney  for  the  solo  artists.  Of  this  anoth- 
er time. 


The  Singing  Clubs. 


Our  Part-Song  Clubs  seem,  by  their  last  programmes, 
to  aspire  to  something  higher  and  more  serious  than 
mere  part-songs,  at  least  for  mere  male  voices.  Paulo 
majora  canamwi  may  now  be  their  motto. 

This  observation  is  superfluous  in  the  case  of  The  Ce- 
cilia, which  from  its  first  beginning,  in  connection  with 
the  Harvard  Symphony  Concerts,  has  been  a  numerous 
chorus  of  mixed  voices,  and  has  devoted  itself  mainly  to 
the  larger  tasks,  most  of  the  time  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniment. Smce  its  reorganization  as  an  independent 
body,  with  Associate  members,  it  has  given  more  of  its 
time  to  part-songs— mostly  very  choice  ones ;  but  it  has 
also  treated  its  friends  to  excellent  performances  of 
Gade's  "Crusaders,"  Mendelssohn's  95th  Psalm,  and  Max 
Bruch's  "Fair  Ellen,"— these  with  piano  accompaniment 
—and  Anally,  in  its  third-concerts  (May  23  and  25)  it  has 
resumed  Schumann's  "  Paradise  and  the  Peri,"  this  time 
with  *>  s»mll  oi-ehestra sticii  as  conld  find  room  in  a  cor- 
ner of  HorticuUnral  Halt.  The  choruses  went  very  fine- 
ly particnlarlv  on  the  second  evening,  when  the  Hall 
was  less  hot  and  crowded,  and  the  skeleton  of  an  orches- 
tra, though  certain  instruments  of  the  full  score  were 
wanting,  certainly  helped  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  work.  The  a'rduous  fin  both  senses"!  nart  of  the  Pe-i 
was  iriven,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  to  Miss  Mary  Turner, 
almost  a  novice  in  such  music,  with  a  trood  high  voice, 
of  much  endurance,  who  sang  remarkablv  well  for  one 
of  so  short  training  a-fd  exnerienne.  M'ss  Tta  Welsh 
sang  the  contralto  part  of  the  Angel,  etc.,  in  her  most 
charming  voice  and  manner.  The  soprano  part  of  the 
Maiden  was  given,  the  first  time,  in  a  refined,  artistic 
style  by  Mrs.  <r.  K.  Hooper,  who  kindly  took  the  place 
of  Mis.s  Lillian  Bailey,  who  had  not'quite  recovered 
from  ft  hoarse  cold,  but  who  sang  the  p^rt  in  her  fresh, 
charming  voice  and  manner  in  tlie  second  performance. 
Miss  ,T.  A.  Wyatt,  in  the  mezzo-soprano  solo  in  the  sec- 
ond part:  Mr-.  C.  C.  Noyes.  in  tlie  deep  con'raI''0  of  the 
concerted  pieces;  Mr.  Wh.  ,T.  Winch,  tenor,  Mr.  .J.  F. 
Winch  baritone,  and  Mr.  Albiv  R.  Rs;";!),  bas^",  s-^ver- 
allv  acquitted  themselves  with  credit.  Tlie  pertormance 
as  a  whole  was  very  much  enjoyed,  doing  i;reat  honor  to 
the  Conductor,  Mr.  Lang,  and  to  all  concerned.  If  there 
was  any  draw'^ack  to  the  en.iovment  on  the  part  of  any, 
it  was  owingto  the  great  length  and  the  sometimes  clov- 
i  ig  beauty  of  Schumann's  work,  and  to  the  great  heat  of 
the  room.  AVe  are  curious  to  know  what  good  work  the 
Cecilia,  now  so  happily  established,  will  set  itself  about 
after  the  summer's  rost. 

The  Boylston  Club,  which  has  recently  taken  to  it- 
self a  wife,  as  it  were,  in  the  shape  of  a  very  select  com- 
plement of  female  voices,  making  an  admirable  mixed 
chorus,  has  also  distinguished  itself,  on  its  first  appear- 
ance in  that  form  Cifusic  Hall,  Wednesday  evening,  June 
6,)  by  the  production  of  a  Cantata  by  Schumann:  the 
Pilgrimage  of  the  Rose.  The  solo  parts  were  taken  by 
Mrs.  Hattik  (tates  as  Rosa;  Miss  E.  D.  Barrett,  the 
Queen;  Mrs.  Jennie  ^f.  Notes,  alto;  Mr.  W.  H.  Fessen- 
DEN.  tenor;  and  Mr.  G.  R.  Titus, bass,  as  the  Grave-dig- 
ger. We  cannot  regard  the  work  as  comparable,  except 
in  a  few  numbers,  to  the  Paradise  and  the  Peri.  It  be- 
longs to  Schumann's  later  and  more  morbid  and  ex- 
hausted period  It  is  sentimental  to  excess :  how  in  any 
other  mood  conld  he  have  chosen  so  romantically  weak 
a  subject.  Of  course  it  abounds  in  beauties;  but  there 
Is  a  vagueness  and  a  restlessness  in  its  rhythm,  particu- 
larly in  the  phrases  of  accompaniment. (played  on  the  pi- 
ano, as  originally  written,  by  Mr.  Petersilea),  and  a 
morbid  mannerism  in  his  harmonies,  which  renders 
much  of  it  peculia.rly  cloyinjr  and  unsatisfactory.  Of 
the  fine  voices  and  sincing  of  Mrs.  Gates,  Miss  Barrett, 
and  Mrs  Noyes,  -indeed  of  all  the  soloists — we  might 
.sav  much  in  praise.  Mr.  Fessenden  had  mu.sic  almost 
too  finely  suited  to  his  exceedin-rlv  delicate  and  tender 
style  All  the  chorus  was  admiraide,  showing  the  great 
efficiency  of  Mr.  Osgood's  training. 

The  Cantata  was  followed  by  an  unusaally  interesting 
selection  of  part-songs,  etc..  as  follows: 

Midsummer  Wight.    Male  chorus Rheinberger 

Early  .Spring.    Mixed  chorus Mendelssohn 

a.    Calm  Sea.    Male  chorus,  )  Biihinsroin 

h.    Birdling.    Female  voices.  (   Kumnscein 

Mv  Love  is  far  aw.ay     Mixed  chonis Osgood 

When  Evening's  Tvvilight  gathers  Round.    Male 

chorus Hatton 

o.    Sweet  May.    Female  voices,  t Barnby 

h.    Down  in  a'Dewy  Bell.  Fern,  voices.  1 Smart 

Come,  follow  me  to  the  Greenwood  Tree.    Canon 

for  three  tenor  voices  17C5  Dr.  Hayes 

Oh,  my  love's  like  a  red,  red  rose.    Mixed  chorus 

Garrett 

These  were  all  very  finely  sung;  and  that  by  Rhein- 
berger had  enough  matt  r  in  it,— o-iginal  and  beautiful 
matter,  with  rare  skill  in  harmony  and  counterpoint— to 
justify  the  repetition  it  received  :  although  it  seemed  to 
us  too  much  like  an  attempt  to  crowd  half  an  Oratorio 
into  a  part-song  nor  was  its  unity  as  a  whole  quite  clear 
to  us.  Mr.  Osgood's  part-song  wis  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived, and  justly.  Thestealy  improvement  in  the' ma- 
terial and  training  of  this  Club  is  obvious  enough. 

The  Apollo  Club,  adhering  to  its  original  intention 
as  a  Club  of  male  voices,  h.as  also  found  a  task  worthy  of 
its  unsurpassed  vocal  material  .and  trained  perfection, 
in  Mendelssohn's  Antigone,  which  was  given  entire  at 
the  last  concert,  with  the  connecting  text  of  Sophocles 
read  (in  English),  it  is  said  very  finely,  by  Prof.  Church- 
ill, of  Andover.  All  w  lo  were  pi-e.-^'ent  speak  of  the  per- 
formance atorether  as  the  best  aehieveuicnt  of  the 
Apollo,  giving  unqualitied  delight,— so  far  as  possible 
without  au  orchestra. 
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Musical  Festival  in  Chicago. 

Chicago,  June  12. — The  Apollo  Festival  came  off 
according  to  contract  with  a  very  large  attendance, 
amounting,  I  snppose.  to  aix  or  eight  thousand  peo- 
ple at  every  concert.  It  took  place  in  the  Moody 
and  Sankey  Tabernacle. 

The  first  concert  gave  for  chorus  numbers  : 

a.    "Calm  Sea" Kubinstein 

Apollo  Club. 

6-    "  Ye  Spotted  Snakes  " Macfarren 

Ladies'  Chorus. 

-c.    Hunting  song Benedict 

Full  Chorus. 

The  second  part  consisted  of  the  first  half  of  "St.  Paul." 
The  orchestral  selections  were  Gluck's  overture  to  Iphi- 
genia.  Brahms's  variations  on  a  airtty  Haydn,  and  two  se- 
lections from  "  Der  Ring  des  Niheluneen  "  by  Wagner 
(a,  Siegfried's  death:  6,  Hide  of  the  Walkyrles.)  Miss 
Gary  sang  "  Awake  Saturnla."  The  orchestra  of  course 
I  do  not  need  to  comment  on.  It  was  as  usual,  except 
perhaps  that  it  rose  above  its  ordinary  excellence,  even, 
in  Brahms's  beautiful  variations  on  Haydn's  air,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  lovely  and  interesting  work-s  ol  the  new 
school  I  have  heird.  I  found  also  Wiigner's  music  at 
'■  Siegfried's  death  "  singularly  impressive. 

Tlie  chorus  throughout  this  first  evening  did  finely. 
Much  of  the  superior  workmans'iipof  the  Apollo  society 
was  visible  throughout.  The  shading  especially  was  tho 
best  I  have  ever  heard  f loin  a  chmus  of  i;hat  size.  There 
was  an  elasticity  about  the  singing  that  one  rarely  hears 
from  a  large  chorus. 

Mrs.  Smith  and  Mr.  Winch  were  both  in  bad  voice  and 
are  to  be  condoled  with  rather  than  ciitieized. 

The  second  day  brought  a  mating  of  school  children' 
assisted  by  the  orcliestn,  Mrs.  Smith  and  Mr.  Whitney. 
The  latter  sang'  O ruddier  than  the  cherry  '  in  a  way 
that  I  fancy  one  will  seldom  hear  equalled.  The  child- 
ren did  on  tlie  whole  cleverly,  although  the  quality  of 
tone  was  coarse  and  strident.  I  called  the  attention  of 
the  singing  teachers  here  to  this  matter  some  years  ago, 
and  referred  them  to  the  teaching  in  the  B  iston  schools 
where  a  much  milder  tone  prevails— or  did  when  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  hearing.  One  of  the  Items  of  the 
maiin^e  was  the  orchestra's  performance  of  a  theme  and 
variations  by  Muzart,  which  were  played  with  infinite 
tenderness  and  refinement. 

The  second  concert  came  Wednesday  evening.  The 
choral  work  included  Gounod's  "  By  Babylon's  Wave,'" 
Arthur  Sullivan's 'Oil  Sea  and  Shore,"  two  part-songs 
by  the  Club,  and  the  bridal  chorus  from  Lohengrin.  The 
former  was  in  its  way  the  best  singing  of  tlie  festival.  I 
do  not  think  it  a  great  way ;  but  as  a  perform  ince  it  was 
immense.  Sullivan's  work  did  not  go  perfectly,  and  fell 
rather  flat.  I  confess  it  seems  to  me  souiewhatcommon- 
pl  ice.  Among  the  orchestral  selections  were  two  move- 
ments of  Berlioz's  •'  Romeo  and  Juliet "  Symphony. 

The  third  concert  brought  this  programme: 

1.  Svraphony  in  D... Beethoven 

2.  Scenes  from  2nd  act  of  Orpheus Gluck 

Miss  Cary,  Chorus  and  Orchestra. 

3.  Israel  in  Egypt Handel 

The  symphony  was  played  delightfully,  although  much 
marred  by  latecomers.  The  "  Orpheus  "  scene  seemed 
hardly  worth  while,  although  pretty  in  its  way.  Of  '  Is- 
rael "  rather  more  than  half  was  given.  As  the  abridge- 
ment may  be  of  interest  in  Boston  (where  the  art  of  mu- 
tilation is  not  understood)  I  give  the  list  sung: 

Cfiokuses  and  Solos, 

Reclt.— Now  there  arose  a  new  King Mr.  Winch 

Double  Chorus -And  the  children  of  Israel  sigh'd. 

Double  Chorus— He  spake  the  worl. 

Double  Chorus  "He  gave  tliem  h;iilstones. 

Chorus— He  sent  a  thick  darkness. 

Chorus— But  as  for  his  peoi)Ie. 

Double  Chorus— He  rebuked  the  Red  Sea. 

Double  Chorus— He  led  them  thro'  the  deep. 

Chorus— But  the  waters  overwhelmed. 

Duet— The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war, 

Basses  of  the  Apollo  Club 
Double  Chorus— The  depths  have  cover'd  them. 
Double  Chorus— Thy  right  hand,  O  Lord, 

Air— The  enemy  said Mr.  Winch 

Double  Chorus— The  Lord  shall  reign. 

Recit.— For  the  Horse  of  Pharaoh Sliss  Cary 

Double  Chorus— The  Lord  shall  reign. 

Recit.— And  Miriam  the  Prophetess Miss  Cary 

Solo  and  Double  Chorus— Sing  ye  to  the  Lord. 

By  this  time  the  chorus  was  tired,  and,  to  tell  tho  truth, 
"Israel"  did  not  get  out  of  Egypt  so  very  suecessfudy 


after  all.  Of  course  by  the  division  of  the  chorus  the 
volume  of  tone  was  much  less;  and  four  hundred  were 
already  too  few  for  the  vast  apace  of  the  Tabernacle. 
Then  the  chorus  was  re-seated  between  the  rehearsal 
and  the  concert,  and  this  also  affected  the  result.  Cer- 
tainly the  work  was  not  as  well  dnne  as  the  rehearsals 
promised.  Still  there  were  good  points  in  it,  and  with 
any  other  conductor  than  Mr.  Tomlins  we  should  have 
consideied  the  result  as  on  the  whole  satisfactory. 

The  festival  is  due  to  Mr.  Tomlins,  and  enables  me  to 
form  a  more  complete  idea  of  him.  I  have  frequently 
spoken  in  these  cohimns  of  his  superior  work  as  chorus 
master.  The  present  occasion  brought  him  out  in  a 
higher  plane,  where  his  "  pretty  '*  effects  would  not  save 
him.  Whether  he  has  the  musical  breadth  for  a  success- 
ful conductor  of  oratorio,  is  a  question  I  could  not  pro- 
nounce upon  without  seeing  him  under  more  favorable 
circttinstances-that  is  to  say.  with  a  chorus  not  tired, 
and  that  liad  not  been  trained  entirely  within  the  previ- 
ous six  weeks.as  half  of  this  had  (for  a  supplementary  two 
hundred  voices  were  added  only  about  five  weeks  before 
the  festival.) 

You  have  already  seen  that  this  was  not  a  festival  in 
the  B»-nse  you  understand  the  matter  in  Boston,  or  as 
they  have  them  in  Cincinntti.  It  will  take  us  ten  years 
yet  before  we  can  have  a  festival  here  with  say  three  full 
oratorios  and  suitable  condiments.  Next  t'me  I  liope 
the  Beethoven  society  will  be  invited  to  join.  For  al- 
though I  cannot  always  admire  their  work-  I  can  and  do 
appreciate  the  real  musical  value  of  the  society  and  es- 
pecially of  their  conductor.  As  a  pianist  Mr.  Wolfsohn 
comes  immediately  into  comparison  with  the  virtuosi, 
with  whom  he  cannot  measure  technically.  As  an  or- 
chestral conductor  be  is  immediately  measured  with 
Theo.  Thomas,  and  then  where  is  he?  As  a  ch4»rus  ctm- 
ductor  he  has  not  the  peculiar  genius  that  Tomlins  has, 
yet  as  a  musical  scholar,  and  an  unselfish  worker  for  the 
progress  <>f  good  nmsio  he  is  one  of  the  foremost  men 
here— perhaps  the  foremost,  and  as  such  he  has  my  pro- 
found respect  and  sincere  regard.  On  tlie  other  hand, 
Mr.  Tomlins.  also,  is  not  tinmindful  of  iiuiS'cal  ed- 
ucation ;  as  a  musician  be  is  not  technically  so  wei:  in- 
formed as  Wolfsohn.  But  I  happen  to  know  that  his 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  chorus  work  are  broad  enough 
and  far-reaching  enough  to  entitle  hira  to  the  rank  of 
educator. 

There  are  one  or  two  little  items  that  show  how  the 
West  grows.  At  Belrit,  Wis  ,  a  town  of  about  4000  peo- 
ple, is  a  college.  The  senior  ciass  has  engaged  Miss 
Riv6,  tho  pianist.  Miss  Clara  Stacy,  a  soprano  here,  and 
B:tch's  orcliestra  from  Milwaukee  to  give  a  concert 
there  at  commencement  time. 

Item  two.  Thomas's  orchestra  plays  or  has  played  a^ 
Elgin,  III.,  a  little  town  of  8000.  about  forty  miles  fi-om 
here.  M  rs .  Lois  Hillis,  an  energetic  teacher  there*  raised 
a  subscription. 

Item  three.  They  were  trying  to  get  Thomas  at  Ober- 
lin,  O.,  for  coiumencement  time.  That's  rather  better 
than  the  day  of  l>rass  bauds,  isn't  it? 

At  *me  of  Mr.  Eddy's  organ  recitals  lately.  Miss  Ella 
White  made  a  great  effect  in  an  ana  from  Prof.  Paine's 
"St.  Peter:"  "Yemen  of  Judea."  The  same  day  she 
also  sang  beautifully  "  Ho  was  despised." 

At  another  recital  Mrs.  Stacy  is  said  to  have  made  a 
fine  effect  with  Reinecke's  'Miriam's  Song  of  Triumph." 
This  latter  I  did  not  happen  to  hear.       Yours, 

Deb  Feeyschuetz. 


descriptive  list  of  the 
XjA-TESST       is^tjsic, 

PaUliithed  lir  fVlivvir  nitnon  &  Co. 

»-*•»-< 

Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

What  do  the  Roses  say  in  their  Dreams.    G. 
3.     d  to  E.  Babcock.  40 

**  Do  they  echo  the  sonq:s  of  the  eafyer  streams, 
Kunning  so  near, —running  so  clear?  " 

Very  sweet  words  by  Miss  Anna  O.  Green,  and 
nice  music.  If  one  sings  the  small  notes,  it  is  in 
the  4th  degree. 

Little  Bruno.     D  minor.   4.   d  to  E.    Molloy.  40 

"  He  wap  only  a  'ittle  lad, 

Barefoot  and  biown." 

Very  affecting  and  sweet.  You  cannot  help 
liking  it. 

Sunshine  and  Cloud,    Song  and  Chorus.   G. 

3.    d  to  F.  Foster.  30 

**  There's  never  a  life  so  happy. 
But  has  had  its  time  of  leare." 
Very  sweet  sentiments  to  fine  music. 

Shadows.     G.     4.    d  to  E.  Bahcock.  30 

"  A  Z?phyr  stirs  the  maple  trees." 
The  difficnlty  is  in  the  varied  accompaniment. 
The  melody  is  easy,  simple  and  tasteful. 

Sing  me  a  Song.     Bft.    3.     F  to  F.  Cloy,  30 

"And  Earth  is  lying  all  asleep. 
Beneath  the  silver  light.*' 
Mr.  Clov's  taste  shows  plainly  in  the  music, 
and  '^  Amanda  "  has  written  a  sweet  poem. 

Saved  from  the  Sform.  C.  4.   b  to  E.     Barri,  40 
*  For  me  thon'it  pray  in  the  chapel  gray. 
Navitas  Salv:i  Domine  1  " 
Unusually  good  descriptive  song. 

The  Shadow   of  the  Cross.     (L*ombadella 
croce.)     Legend.    G.  4.    b  to  E.     Barri,  50 
"  Qua)  I'ombra  qual  divin  segui.'* 
'*  And  so  in  glad  and  gloomy  hours.'* 
Qn{te  out  of  the  common  course,  and  of  strik- 
ing buauty. 


■Worcester.  Mass.  The  pupils  of  the  Worcester 
County  Music  School  were  treated  to  a  very  pleasant 
piano-forte  recital  at  the  music  rooms  Saturday  after- 
noon, by  A.  W.  Foote  of  Boston.  Mr.  Foote  is  a  thor- 
ough musician,  and  interpreted  the  music  on  the  pro- 
gramme in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  Miss  EUie  Sum- 
ner also  sang  several  hongs  in  her  usual  charming  man- 
ner.   The  following  is  the  programme: 

Italian  Concerto J.  8.  Bach. 

A.  W.  Foote. 

SP-eSongs Uendeirim 

Miss  E.  J.  Sumner. 

"  Kammenoi— Fstrow,"  Op.  10,  No.  22 Rulunstein 

"  D;u»s  le  bleu," August  Dupont 

Waltz  in  D  flat Ch.  M.  Widor 

A.  W.  Foote. 
Prelude,      I 
Sarabande,  1  '  v^r,t^ 

Gavotte,      j 

A.  W.  Foote. 

Songs.    Und  schlatst  du.  mein  MSdchen Jensen 

Am  Uf er  des  Flusses  des  Manzauares. 

Jensen 
Miss  E.  J.  Sumner. 

Fantasie  and  Fugue  in  G  minor Bacli-Liszt 

A.  W.  Fiiote. 

—  Worcester  Press,  May  28. 


The  Huntsman. 


Instrnmental. 
Reiter  Stuck.    G. 


3. 

Spindler.  35 
One  of  Spindler's  (all  well  deserving  the  title 
of )  favorites. 

Solon  Shingle's  Grand  March.  D.    3.    Mack.  50 
With  a  portiait  of  the  dedicatee,  and  Owen  to 
Ids  |)opularity,  it  will  help  the  sale  of  the  fine 
march. 

Alpine  Shepherd's  Lament.     Fantasia.  G.  3. 

Mack.    60 
An  easy  and  elegant  fantasia,  with  a  fine  litho- 
graph title. 

Four  Evening  Pictures,  by  Guslav  Mefkel, 

Complete,  75 
No.  1.    Twilight.    In  Dammerstunde. 

E.    4.  35 

"    2.     Fairy  Tale.     Marchen.     B6.    4.    35 
"     3.     Serenade.     Standcben.    A.     3.      25 
"    4.    Evening  Song.  Abendlied.  F.  3.  25 
Fine  pictures,  that  cannot  fail  to  please  and 
reward  the  purchaser  and  player. 

Black-Hawk  Waltz.    E6.    3.  Walsh.  40 

Sparkling  Waltz.  Fine  lithograph  title  of  dan- 
cers who  cannot  by  any  iudian-uity  be  called 
savage. 

Spindler's  Favorites. 
No.  1.  Blue  Eyes.  (Blaue  Augen.)    G.  3.      40 

Spindler's  favorites  are  everybody's  favorites, 
and  thit)  tasteful  thing  will  be  no  exception. 

Sailor  Chorus  from  Flying  Dutchman.  C.  4. 

tipindler.  40 
Wildly  beautiful. 

Three  Sonates  Faciles  et  Brillianfe,  by 

F.  Kuhlau,  each  65 
Sonate  No.  1.    A.    3. 
Very  graceful  piece,  which  is  capital  for  study.   . 

Beside  the  Sea.    5th  Nocturne.    Kb.    4. 

Maylath.  35 
'*  Nocturne "  is  perhaps   a  misnomer,  as  the 
piece  is  restless  and  unquiet,  like  tho  waves  on 
rocky  shores.    But  it  is  good  music. 


ABBKKviATioys. — Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
Hfr,  etc.  A  large  Itoman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  it'on  the  staff,  small  Uoman  letters  if  beluw 
or  above  the  staff.  'rims;"C.  5.  c  to  E,"  means  "  Key 
of  C,  Fif  til  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  be- 
luw, highest  letter,  K  on  the  4th  space." 


A  Brilliant  List  of  New  Music  Books,  for  i876-'77. 


FXXBLISKCED       B'S' 


OLirJSE  DITSOJ^  S-  CO.,    CEAS.  S.  DITSOJ^  #  CO.,    J.  E.  DITSOjY  ^  CO.,    L  YOJ^  #  HEAL  Y, 

[Successors  to  Lee  &  'Walker] 
PHILADELPHIA. 


BOSTO:^. 


711  BKOABWAY,  N.  T. 


CHICAGO. 


For  Singing  Schools,  Contentions,  &c. 

The  Encore. 

The  Encore  contains  everything  needed 
to  make  a  Singing  School  useful,  wide-awake, 
and  interesting.  Contains  a  fine  Elementary 
Course,  with  pretty  airs  for  practice,  a  com- 
pact collection  of  Sacred  Music  for  practice, 
and  a  large  number  of  excellent  easy  glees  for 
practice,    and   for  social  singing. 

The  following  few  titles  may  serve  as  samples 
of  the  glees : — 

Gather  the  Beautiful.  I've  waTiclered  in  Dreams. 

Gently  fall  the  Dews,  I  love  my  Love. 

Hark!  the  Bells.  Larboard  Watch. 

Hie  thee,  shallop!  The  Bird  Carol. 

Mountain  Shepherd's  Song.       Soul  of  the  Beautiful, 
When  shall  we  meet  again  ?       Vesper  Bell. 

The  Encore  has  about  50  Hymn  Tunes,  An- 
thems, and  Chants.    Among  them  are: 
And  the  Ransomed.  Come,  ye  blessed  Children. 

Sharon's  Bright  Rose.  Awalce  I  put  on  thy  Strength. 

Go,  watch  and  pray.  Oh,  sweetly  breathe. 

By  L.  O.  Ekeeson.    Price,  75  cts.  $7.50  per  doz. 
For  Choirs,  Conventions,  <fcc. 

The    Salutation. 

A  new  Church  Music  book  by  L.  O.  Emerson. 
His  latest  and  perhaps  best  work  of  this  kind. 
Large  number  of  the  best  Tunes,  Anthems, 
Selections,  &c.,  &C.,  with  a  first-rate  Singing 
School  coui-se,  and  easy  sacred  and  secular 
music  for  practice.    Price  $1..38.  Per  doz.  §12. 

Gems  of  the  Dance. 

Price  in  boards,  $2..50.  cloth,  $3.00,  full  gilt,  $4. 
This  will  be  a  companion  to  the  renowned 
"  Gems  of  Strauss,"  which  has  been  a  great 
success.  It  contains  not  only  Strauss'  new 
pieces,  but  other  choice  ones  by  Lamothe,  Zikofi 
and  others.  A  grand  holiday  gift.  232  large 
pages,  well  filled. 

For  every  family  that  has  a  Piano  or  a  Seed 
Organ. 

The  World  of  Song. 

The  "  World  of  Song "  is  an  entirely  new 
Bound  Volume  of  Sheet  Music;  that  is,  of  Songs 
,  that  have  become  decidedly  popular,  in  sheet 
music  form.  There  are  250  pages,  and  a  great 
variety  of  the  choicest  vocal  pieces.  A  fine  book 
for  a  present.  Price  $2.50  in  Boards,  $3.00  in 
Cloth,  and  $4.00  full  gilt. 

For  Chorus  Choirs,  Musical  Societies;  Jkc. 

Emerson's  Chorus  Book. 

Sacred  and  Secular  Choruses  of  the  best 
character. 

CONTENTS. 
Mighty  Jehovah,  Chorus,  with  Baritone  Solo...  Bellini 

Jnnammatus,  with  Soprano  Solo Kossini 

The  God  of  Israel,  Grand  Chorus Rosaini 

OFather,  by  Whose  Almighty  Power,  from  the 

Oratorioof  Judas  Maccabeus Handel 

O,  for  the  Wings  of  a  Uove,with  Soprano  Solo  ilendelaaohn 
O,  Magnify  the  Lord  with  me.    Duet  for  Soprano 

and  Alto Wm.  Carter 

God's  Mercy  is  on  them   that  fear  him.     Chorus 

with  Duet Wm.  Carter 

Gloria,  from  Parmer's  Mass  in  B6 

O,  Praise  the  Mighty  God.    Chorus  with  Soprano 

Solo L.  0.  Emerson 

Come,  Ye  Blessed  Children.    Quartet  for  female 

Voices Emerson 

The  Day  is  past  and  over.     Hymn " 

Awalce,  the  night  is   beaming.    Solo,    Duet   and 

Chorus,  from  the  Opera  of  "Elisire  D'Amore." 

Blow,  Blow  Thou  Winter  Wind,    Glee R.J.  Stevens 

When  Robin  Redbreast.    Chorus.  From  the  Opera 

'The  Scarlet  Letter." L.  H.  Southard 

The  Sea  hath  its  pearls.      FourpartSong Pinmiti 

Fairy  Song.    Chorus  Glee Agnes  Zimmerman 

The  Rainy  Day.    FourpartSong Emerson 

Hast  Thou  Left  Thy  Blue  Course.    Glee.  .Z.  ff.  Southard 
Brightly  the  Morning.    From  the  Opera.    "Eury- 

anthe."    Arranged  by    L.  H.  Southard,  with 

Solo  for  Soprano Ton   Weber 

Gales  are  Blowing.    Chorus Emerson 

Hie  Thee  Shallop.    Male  Quartet  and  Chorus  with 

Soprano  Solo KUcien 

Crowned  with  the  "rempest '*Emani'' 

Sleep  Well Bradbury 

Anvil  Chorus "Trovatore" 

Flow'retB  Close  at  Eve.  My  Love ^l>t 

Star  of  Descending  Night Emerson 

Evening Sullivan 

By  L.  O.  Emerson. 

Price,  $1.25.    Per  doz.  $12. 


Glee  and  Chorus  Book. 

Sacred  and  Secular  Choruses  of  fine  quality, 
many  of  them  "discovered"  by  Mr.  P.  during 
a  recent  trip  to  Europe. 

COirXEIVTS. 

(Sechlak.) 

Hurrah  I  for  our  Native  Land Perkins 

Song  of  Peace.    (Song  and  Chorus) Sullivan 

Queen  of  the  Valley Callcott 

The  Summer  Days  are  Coming Perkins 

O  hush  thee,  my  Babie Sullivan 

Wake,  Dearest  Love.      (Male  voices) Perkins 

The  Three  Chafers.         (    "         "     ) Truhn 

Chivalry  of  Labor '. Perkins 

Blow  Gentle  Gales Bishop 

The  Wind  went  forth Perkins 

Tar's  Song.    (Male  voices) nation 

Sweet  and  Low Bamby 

Our  Hearts  are  Light,  our  Days  are  Sunny 

Lovely  Night.    (Male  voices) Perkins 

The  Fishers'  Daughter.    (Triton) ilalloy 

O  Hail  us,  Ye  Free.    ("Ernani") Verdi 

Hail,  Bright  Abode.    ("  Tannhauser  ") Wagner 

Anvil  Chorus.    ("  H  Trovatore  ") Verdi 

Rouse  Ye,  to  Arms Bellini 

Far  away  the  Campfiresbum Mercadante 

Good  Night.    (Ladies  Trio.) Schneider 

Welcome  to  Spring Perkins 

What  back  the  Valleys  and  Mountains " 

The  Old  Canoe.    (Solo  and  Chorus.) Johnson 

Rise,  for  the  day  is  passing Perkins 

With  Merry  Glee " 

(Sacred.) 

O,  for  the  Wings  of  a  Dove Mendelssohn 

Thanks  beto  God " 

He  Watching  over  Israel " 

The  Lord  is  King    Perkins 

Hosanna  in  the  highest.    (Grand  Mass  in  B  Minor.  Bach 
Glory  to  God Perkins 

Price  $1.25.  Per  dozen,  $12. 


People's  Chorus  Book. 

A  collection  of  exceedingly  well  selected 
Glees,which  will  be  eagerly  welcomed  by  so- 
cieties needing  a  moderate  sized  book  of  Secular 
Music. 

CONTENTS. 

Belfry  Tower Hatlon 

Come  let  us  be  Merry  and  Gay Young 

Crowned  with  the  Tempest **EmanV* 

Curfew  (The) Anderson 

Chosen  One Kncken 

Flowers Zimmemianii 

Finland  Love  Song . .  I/iles 

Goodnight,  Beloved I^nsuti 

Hail  to  thee    Liberty "Semiramide" 

Here  in  Cool  Grot JUorningion 

How  Sweet  the  Moonlight  Sleeps Leslie 

Last  Wild  Rose  of  the   Season Macfarren 

Lady  rise.  Sweet  Morn Smart 

Now  the  Day  is  over , — Bamby 

O  hush  thee,  my  Baby Sullivan 

O  my  Love's  like  a  Red  Rose Garrett 

O  i'aradise Bamby 

Owl  (The) Silas 

Primrose Leslie 

Sing  we  and  chaunt  it ilorley 

Spring  Greeting Gade 

Sleep  while  the  Soft  Evening  Breezes Bishop 

Sweet  and  Low Bamby 

Silent  Night Bamby 

The  Owl Silas 

Thy  Praises,  Autumn,  wUI  we  sing Macfarren 

You  stole  my  Love " 

When  AUen-a-Dale  went  a-hunting Pearsall 

Price,  $1.00.    Per  doz.  $9. 


The  Chorus  Choir. 

A  book  larger  than  the  ones  above  men- 
tioned. It  contains  a  large  number  of  fine 
compositions. 

The  book  is  unequivocally  recommended  by 
Zerrahn,  Lnng  and  other  celebrities.  By  Dr. 
Ebbn  Tourjee.    Price,  $2.00.  Per  doz.  $18. 


Piano  at  Home. 

A  Book  of  Piano-forte  Duets, 
Price,  boards  $2.50,  cloth  $3.00,  full  gilt  $4.00 

This  is  an  addition  to  the  "Home  Circle"  or 
"Home  Musical  Library"  series,  and  contains 
about  100  new  songs,  duets,  &c.,  of  the  choicest 
character.     250  large  pages,  sheet  music  size. 

The  "Piano  at  Home"  is  perhaps  the  only 
book  extant  that  is  filled  with  good  four  hand 
pieces. 


Oratorio  of  Joshua. 

Various  selections  from  this  celebrated  work 
have  for  years  been  sung,  but  are  now,  by  our 
American  public,  first  to  be  heard  in  their  right 
connection.    A  glorious  old  oratorio. 

Price,  in  boards  $1.00,  paper  80  cts. 

Lorely. 

By  Mendelssohn.    65  cts. 
A  romantic  Cantata,  of  high  order. 

Comala. 

By  Gade.    $1.25. 
Poetry  by  Ossian ;    Striking,  startling  sceneH, 
with  the  best  of  music. 

Lauda   Sion. 

By  Mendelssohn.    Cloth  $1.25 ;  paper  80  cts. 
A  beautiful  Latin  hymn  set  to  music.  "Praise 
Jehovah"  is  the  English  title. 

Trial    by   Jury. 

By  A.  Sullivan.    Boards  60  cts.,  paper  50  cts. 
An  extremely  funny  Cantata,  of  considerable 
musical  merit. 


Patriotic    Music. 

Centennial  Collection  of  National  Songs. 
Cloth  75  cents.  Boards  50  cents.  Paper  40  cents. 

A  book  brought  out  by  the  needs  of  the  year, 
but  will  always  be  valuable,  as  one  containing 
the  National  Songs  of  England,  Scotland,  Ire- 
laud,  Wales,  Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  France, 
Spain  and  Italy,  as  well  as  those  of  America. 

An  Eclectic  Collection  of  College  Songs. 

Carmina  Collegensia. 

By  H.  K.  Waite. 
Cloth  $3.00,  Embossed  gilt  $4.00. 

This  is  essentially  a  new  book,  being  twice 
as  large  as  the  "  Carmina"  issued  some  years 
since.  It  contains  the  greatest  lot  of  jolly  songs 
extant,  even  the  most  nonsensical  of  them  hav- 
ing a  classical  flavor,  and  both  poetic  and  mus- 
ical merit. 

Good  for  Collegians,  even  if  they  have  their 
College  collection. 

Splendid  for  all  kinds  of  informal  social  sings. 

Choruses,  etc. 

Choruses  of  Joshua.        Paper  50  cents. 
Choruses  of  Stabat  Mater,  Paper  40  cents. 
Choruses  or  Seasons,  Boards  $1.00. 

Convenient  books  for  the  Choruses  of  societies ; 
and  are  less  expensive  than  the  entire  books. 

Selection  of  Oratorio  Cliornses. 
Jubilee  Collection  of  Standard  Glees  and 
Choruses. 

These  separate  Glees  or  Choruses  cost  (accord- 
ing to  length),  from  6  to  10  cents  each,  and  are 
largely  ordered  for  occasional  practice  of  soci- 
eties. Of  the  Oratorio  Choruses,  we  publish 
all  there  are. 

The  Jubilee  Collection  includes  nearly  100 
numbers.    A  few  of  these  are : 

A  Finland  Love  Song ITilet 

Alpine  Echo Emerson 

Ab  it  fell  upon  a  Day Mendelssohn 

Coine,  let  us  be  Merry  and  G.iy Young 

Fairest  Daughter  of  the  Year Danby 

Farewell  to  the   Forest Mendelssohn 

Freedom,  God  and  Right Bamby 

Gypsy  Life : Schumann 

Greeting  from  Ireland  to  America SttTcart 

Hail!  Merry,  Merry  Christians Ycung 

In  the  Forest Mendelssohn 

Lady  nse,  sweet  mora Smart 

March  of  Men  of  Harlech Bamby 

?JeT^"e^.^sXng.   ! Mendelssohn 

Old  May  Morning Jfcvello 

Presage  of  Spring  Primrose Mendrhschn 

lieet.  Spirit,  Ropt Rooke 

Shady  Groves  for  Love Van  Bret 

Song  of  the  Lark Mendelnsolm 

Star  of  Descending  Night Emerson 

Sweet  nnd  Low Bamby 

The  Bc'fry  Tower Button 

To  Thee,  O  Country  I    (mixed  voices) Eichberg 

Tyrolese  song  of  Freedom Lippit 
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Musical    Societies,    Choirs,    Singing    Schools,    Sabbath    Schools, 

Academies,    &c.,    &c. 


Oratorio  of  Joshua, 

By  Handel. 

Price  in  Cloth,  $1.25 ;  Boards,  $1. ;  Paper,  80  cents ;  -with  liberal 
discount  to  Societies  for  quantities. 

For  some  strange  reason,  this  fine  Oratorio,  equal  in  power  to 
many  others,  has  been  almost  unlcnown  to  American  singers.  Its 
recent  rendition  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  of  Boston  was  a 
success,  and  it  will,  no  doubt,  now  take  its  place  among  the  classical 
works  in  constant  practice. 

People's     Chorus     Book, 

For  Conventions,  Societies,  &  Classes. 

Price  $1.  Per  Dozen,  §9. 
An  admirable  selection  of  the  best  Glees  and  Part  Songs.  In 
glancing  over  the  pages,  one  is  tempted  to  pronounce  it "  the  best " 
Glee  IJook.  That,  however,  is  too  much  to  assert,  but  it  certainly 
is  ■'  as  good  as  the  best "  of  previous  publications.  Among  the 
attractive  titles  maybe  mentioned  'You  stole  my  Love,"  "The 
Owls,"  "Chosen  One,"  " Belfry  Tower,"  "Silent  Night,"  "Thy 
praises.  Autumn,"  and  "  When  Allen-a-Dale  went  a  hunting." 
Smart,  Sullivan,  Pinsuti,  Macfarren,  Barnby,  Gade,  and  Leslie  are 
a  portion  of  the  composers.    The  Music  is  for  mixed  voices. 

Emerson's  Chorus  Book, 

By   L.  O.  Emerson. 

Price,  $1.25.  Per  Dozen,  $12.00. 

This  collection,  prepared  with  Mr.  Emerson's  unrivalled  tact 

and  taste,  will  at  once  commend  itself  to  chorus  singers.     The 

pieces  are  about  evenly   divided  in  character,  being  about  half 

Sacred  and  half  Secular. 

Oontents  of  Emerson's  Chorus  Book : 

MIGHTY  JEHOVAH,  Chorus,  with  Baritone  Solo Bellini. 

INFLAMMATUS,  with  Soprano  Solo liossinu 

THE  GOD  OF  ISRAEL,  Grand  Chorus Rossini. 

O  FATHER,   BY  WHOSE  ALMIGHTY  POWER.    From 

the  Oratorio  of  Judas  Maccabeus Handel. 

O,  FOR  THJE  WINGS  OF  A  DOVE,  with  Soprano So]o.Mendehsohn. 

O,  .MAGNIFY  THE  LORD  WITH  ME.  Duet  for  Soprano  and 

Alto H'm.  Carter. 

GODS  MERCY  IS  ON  THEM  THAT  FEAR  HIM.    Chorus 

wiih  Duet \Vm.  Carter. 

GLORIA,  from  Farmer's  Mass  in  B5 

O,  PRAISE    THE    MIGHTY  GOD.    Chorus    with  Soprano 

Solo L.  O.  Emerson. 

COME,    YE    BLESSED    CHILDREN.      Quartet  for  female 

voices Emerson. 

THE  DAY  IS  PAST  AND  OVER.     Hymn Emerson. 

AWAKE,  THE  NIGHT  IS  BEAMING.  Solo,  Duet  and 
Chorus,  from  the  Opera  of  "  Eli.«ire  D'Amore." 

BLOW.  BLOW,  THOU  WINTER  WIND.     Glee R.J.  Stevens. 

WHEN  ROBIN  REDBREAST.       Chorus.     From  the  Opera 

•'  The  Scarlet  Letter." L.  U.  Southard. 

THE  SEA  HATH  ITS  PEARLS.    Four  part  Song Pinsuti. 

FAIRY  SONG.      Chorus  Glee Aynes  Zimmerman. 

THE  RAINY  DAY.     Four  part  Song Emerson. 

HAST  THOU  LEFT  THY  BLUE  COURSE.   Glee..i.£r.  Southard. 

BRIGHTLY  THE  MORNING.  From  Ihe  Opera.  "  Eury- 
authe."  An-anged  by  L.  H.  Southard,  with  Solo  for  So- 
prano  Von  Weber. 

GAL?:S  ARE  BLOWING.     Chorus Emerson. 

HIE  THEE  SHALLOP.  Male  Quartet  aud  Chorus  with  So- 
prano Solo Kucken. 

CROWNEU  WITH  THE  TEMPEST "  Ernani." 

SLEEP  WELL Bradbury. 

ANVIL  CHORUS "  Trovatore." 

FLOW' RETS  CLOSE  AT  EVE,  MY  LOVE Abt. 

STAR  OF  DESCENDING  NIGHT Emerson. 

EVENING Sullivan. 


The  Salutation. 


New  Book  of  Sacred  Music,  by  L.  O.  Emersok.  Price  $12  per 
Dozen.    $1.38  per  single  copy. 

"  Salutaris,"  says  the  collegian,  in  commencing  his  well 
conned  Latin  oration.  Prof.  Emerson  has  for  some  years  united  his 
labors  with  those  of  a  distinguished  Western  compiler.  The  result 
was  undoubtedly  good,  but  he  now  appears  alone,  with  a  sense  of 
greater  freedom  and  ease,  and  the  present  Salutatory  ushers  in  a 
new  and  doubtless  successful  era. 

The  SALUTATION  is  a  book  of  about  350  pages.  Beginning, 
as  one  naturally  does,  at  the  end,  and  allowing  the  leaves  to  slip 
through  the  fingers,  we  first  notice  a  dozen  pages  packed  with  the 
always  indispensable  congregational  tunes.  Next,  we  pause  a  mo- 
ment to  hum  over  the  few  beautiful  chants.  Next,  in  backward  order, 
we  come  to  a  mass  of  new  aud  choice  Anthems,  Hymn  Anthems, 
Motets,  Sentences  and  the  like,  a  very  rich  collection  that  will  be 
eagerly  sought  after  by  those  needing  new  opening  anthems  or 
"  Voluntaries."  Then  we  begin  to  encounter  the  last  Pt^alm  'I  unes, 
whose  varied  metres  always  render  them  favorites  with  new  sint;ers, 
and  then  a  multitude  of  Common,  Short  and  Long  metres,  mpny 
of  which  are  destined  to  be  the  special  favorites  of  ohoiis.  Still 
retrograding,  we  come  to  the  easy  new  glees  and  four-pan  songs 
intended  for  Singing  Classes.  These  are  all  attractive  and  fresh. 
The  whole  book  commences  with  50  pages  of  the  "Rudiments," 
which  are  clear  and  sufficiently  comprehensive. 

This  is  a  meagre  synopsis  of  a  fine  book,  which  is  expected  to 
repeat  the  successes  of  the  "  Harp  of  Judah,"  "  Choral  Tribute,"  and 
other  works  of  the  same  author. 


THE     ElsrOOI^/E. 

Especially  prepared  for  Singing  Classes.  By  L.  O.  Emerson. 
Price  75  cents. 
The  Encore  is  intended  as  a  successor  to  the  "Song  Monarch," 
Emerson's  "Singing  School,"  and  other  books  of  that  character. 
It  is  intended  to  contain  all  the  material,  of  all  needed  variety,  that 
is  needed  to  instruct  aud  entertain  a  singing  class. 


IN    PRESS. 


Male  Voice  Glee  Book. 

By  W.  O.  PERKINS. 
This  will  be  a  fresh,  new  compilation  of  pieces,  in  general  not 
long  nor  difficult;  of  interesting  character;  in  fact,  quite  within 
the  reach  of  ordinary  singers. 


Good  News! 


A  Charming  New  Sabbath  School  Song  Book,  by  R.  M.  McIntosh. 
Price  35  cents. 
The  title  is  a  singularly  pretty  one  for  a  singularly  pretty  book. 
Put  together  by  some  of  the  best  talent  in  its  line,  it  will  bear 
comparison  with  the  most  popular  books  now  published.  'Try  the 
effect  of  the  neat  title  on  your  Sabbath  School. 


The   Whippoorwill ! 

School  Song  Book.  By  W.   O.  P?:rkins. 

Price  50  ets. 
This  collection  of  cheerful  songs  is  by  the  author  of  the  Golden 
Robin,  which  book  will  find  a  worthy  successor  in  this  new  and 
(sure  to  be)  favorite  songster. 


Lauda  Sion. 


By  Mendelssohn.  Price  80  cts.    Per  dozen,  $7.20. 

This  fine  Cantata  is  a  coniparatively  easy  one,  and  may  be  used  as 
introductory  to  the  more  difficult  compositions  of  the  same  master. 

Any  book  sent  by  mail,  post-free,  for  retail  price. 
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*S-TERM6.— If  mailed  or  called  for,  $2.00  per  annum ; 
delivered  by  carriers,  $2.60.    Payment  in  advance. 

Advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  the  following  rates : 
One  insertion  per  line  30  cents. 
Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line,  20  cents. 
Bpecial  rates  for  yearly  cards. 

J.  S.  SPOONBft,  PRINTER,  17  PROVINCE  ST. 

NEW    ENGLANID 

NORMAL  MUSICAL    INSTITUTE. 

I-OITBTH  AXXtJA-M.  SESSIOUT, 
At  East  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  from  July  25  to  Aug.  22, 1877. 
Sixty  eminent  Lecturers  and  Professors.     Course  in- 
cludes all  branches  of 

Musical  and  Literary  Instruction. 

No  teacher  or  pupil  of  whatever  grade  of  proficiency 
can  afford  to  lose  the  opportunities  here  afforded. 
Seaaitle  location,  unsurpassed  for  linultlifulneiMi 
and  beauty  of  scenery.    Send  for  Circular,  to 

E.  TOURJEE,  Director, 
9*0-6  -  Music  Hall,  Boston 


MISS  NELUE  E.  BROWN,  SopsAso Vocalist  and 
Teacher  of  Music,  can  be  engaged  for  Con- 
certs and  Musical  Entertainments.  Address  Cedar  St., 
Dover,  N.H.    P.  O.  Box  717.  936—949 


MRS.    FLORA.    E.    BARRY,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.    124  Chandler  St., 
near  Columbus  Avenue. 

M~^  W.  FOSTER,  Conductor  and  Vocalist,  will  resume 
\jr»  Lessons  on  and  after  Oet.  9, 1875,  at  690  Washington 
Street,  rooms  of  Woodward  &  Brown,  Boston.  Call  Sat- 
urdays from  11  to  12  o'clock. 


The  American  Glee  Book. 

Sr  y^-  O.  PEItKIKS. 

Price,  $1.50. 

THIS  is  a  new  and  admirably  prepared  book 
of  Glees,  of  which  nearly  all,  or  as  many 
as  a  hundred,  will  be  entirely  new  to  most  sing- 
ers. The  remainder  are  of  choice  quality  and 
add  to  the  value  of  the  book. 

Of  the  hundred  above  mentioned,  some  are 
musical  adaptations  of  famous  words,  as 
"  In  the  lovely  vale  of  streams." 
**  Swiftly  from  the  mountain's  brow." 

Some  are  patriotic,  as 

"  The  starry  Banner." 

"  Switzerland." 

"  Hurrah  for  Columbia." 

Some  are  delightfully  comic,  as 
"  The  three  Chafers." 
*'  Tyrolean  Ducks.'' 
"  The  Singer's  Carnival.*' 

Some  are  on  familiar  natural  scenes  and  in- 
cidents, as 

"  May  Flowers.'' 
"  In  the  Forest." 
"  Farewell  to  the  Wood." 

Some  are  songs  of  good-fellowship. 

"  Five  times  by  the  taper's  light." 
"  Come  brothers,  tune  the  lay." 

And  besides  these  we  have  the  quaint  "Come,  Dorothy, 
come,"  the  strange  "Song  of  the  Triton,"  "Hush  thee 
mjr  babie,"  a  sweet  lullaby,  contrasted  with  tlie 
noisy  "Tempest,"  which  is  in  unison  witli  "Who  comes 
so  dark  ?"  and  prepares  us  to  like  the  soft  serenades, 
the  boat  song,  and  glees  in  the  style  of  popular  ballads. 

So  there  is  great  variety  and  all'of  the  Urst  quality. 

PttMislietl  liy  OliTcr  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston 


MR.  B.  KISTS:iHA]yi¥  will  receive  a  limited 
number  of  pupils  for  Violin  and  Sonata  playing 
during'the  ensuing  Summer  and  Fall  seasons.  Address 
care  at  OLIVER  DITSON  or  CARL  FRUEFER,  Boston, 
Mass.  945 


New    Music    Book!!! 

Mrs.  Van  Cott's 

For  Fraise  MeetingHj    Camp  Meetinga,  Bevival  MeeUngSt 

Tabernacle  Meetings,  2^oon  Meetings,  Prayer 

and  Conference  Meetings^  and 

The   Murphy  Temperance  Meetings. 

Mrs.  Van  Cott  is  one  of  our  most  successful  revival 
preachers,  her  work  being  mainly  in  the  Methodist  de- 
Domtnatioii,  where  revival  and  spiritual  songs  were  in 
use  long  before  they  were  elsewhere  known.  The  hook 
is  a  fine  one  for  all  denominations,  hymns  and  tunes  be- 
ing in  excellent  taste,  poetical  and  musical.  Some  of  its 
120  songs  are : 


Angel  Choir. 
Living  for  Jesus. 
The  Fountain. 
Fniit  and  Leaves. 
Free  Gracp. 
Hear  him  calling. 
I  am  so  happy. 
A  sweet  Hope. 
In  Shining  White, 
Jesus  ready  now. 


Jesus,  only  Jesus. 
Savior,  pilot  me. 
Little  stray  Lamb. 
My  Heavenly  Home. 
Fathomless  Sea. 
Storm  the  Fort. 
Salvation's  Free. 
Banner  and  Badge. 
We  shall  meet. 
Temperance  Hymn. 


Sent,  post-free  for  the  Retail  Price,  which  is  35  cts. 
Reduction  for  quantities. 


zionsr. 

A  Collection  of  Myt  Mnsic  for  Choirs, 
Schools  and  Conventions. 

BY  W.  O.  PERKINS. 
Price  $1.38  ;    $12.00  per  Dozen. 

Mb.  Perkins'  last  production  keeps  up  his 
well  earned  reputation  as  composer  and  com- 
piler. There  are  336  pages,  which  give  ample 
room,  in  the  first  place,  for  a  concise  course  in 
the  elements,  the  study  of  which  may  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  most  agi-eeable  practice  on  about 
100  pages  of  easy,  harmonized  Songs,  Part- 
Songs  and  Glees.  After  these  are  75  pages  of 
Metrical  Tunes  of  good  character  and  great 
variety,  to  which  succeed  a  hundred  pages  of 
Anthems,  and  a  few  Chants. 

Those  who  love  the  cheerful  songs  of  Zion 
will  surely  patronize  this  most  musical  collec- 
tion. 


For  Piililic  anft  Priyate  Singing  Glasses. 

BY  W.  O.  PERKINS. 
Price  VS  Cents.       $0.13  per  Dozen. 

Mb.  Perkins  shows  his  appreciation  of  the 
true  need  of  Singing  Schools  by  providing  a 
large  proportion  of  Secular  Music  for  practice. 
For  while  the  main  object  of  a  large  part  of  all 
schools  is  to  prepare  a  new  set  of  singers  for 
the  choir  or  chorus  in  church,  this  end  is  best 
attained  by  confining  the  drill  principally  to 
music  containing  words  that  will  do  to  drill  on. 
In  this  bright  book  we  have  quantities  of  new 
and  very  pleasing  music  in  four  parts,  which, 
with  the  '■  elements,"  fill  all  the  pages  to  the 
118th  page,  to  which  succeed  about  40  pages  of 
well  chcsen  church  music. 

EXAJHiarK    THE    BOOK! 

PUBLISHED  BT 

OLIVBK,    X>IXS03>T    ds    OO. 

BOSTON. 
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VO  0  AL , 

Jack  and  I.    C.    3.    c  to  E.  Cellier.  40 

Little  Nell.  S'g  and  Cho.  B6.  3.  d  to  E.  Kiel.  30 
My  Laddie  far  away.    E6.    3.    g  to  E. 

Miss  Lindsay.  30 
Come  to  me  Darling.  D.  4.  d  to  E.  Johnston.  40 
Benedictus  in  D6.    4.    d  to  F.  Havens.  40 

Come,  said  Jesus.  A6.  4.  E  to  F.  Havens.  30 
There  is  a  Fountain.  E.  4.  d  to  E.  Havens.  35 
Eappelle  Toi.  [Do  not  forget.]  [Non  ti  scor- 

dar.]    A.    4.     c  to  E.  Kupes.  40 

The  Diamond  Ring.  F.  2.  dtoF.  Tony  Pastor.  30 
Hard  Times.    Song  and  Cho.    F.    3.  btoF. 

Cobbin.  30 
Luna.    B6.    8.    c  to  F.  Gabriel.  50 

Soul  for  Soul.  B6.  3.  b  to  F.  Wiegand.  40 
Life's  Golden  Morn.    A6.    3.    E  to  F. 

Vandercook.  30 
Not  unto  us.  O  Lord !  F.  4.  b  to  F.  Ellis.  50 
Why?    G.    4.    dtoF.  Cowen.  50 

Cow-Bells  in  the  Lane.      Fine  Lith.  Title. 

A6.    3.    E  to  F.  Will  S.  Hays.  40 

Down  South  where  the  Sugar  Cane  grows. 

lUus.  Title.  Bh.    3.    F  to  E.  Will  S.  Hays.  40 
Three  Sacred  Quartets.    Mixed  voices,  by , 

L.  P.  Grebl,  each  30 

1.  Mourn  not.    E6.    3.    F  to  F. 

2.  Sleeping  in  Jesus.    B6.    3.    F  to  E. 

3.  Bock  of  Ages.    A6.    3.    E  to  F. 
Om-  Comrades  'neath  the  Sod.    Quartet. 

B6.    3.    d  to  F.  Danks.  35 

Inatrnniental. 

Mermaid's  Song.      [No.  11  of  "  Blossoms  of 

Opera."]    F.    1.  Andre.  25 

Yery  Easy  Sonatinas.  By  Albert  Biehl.  ea.  40 
California  Mazurka  Brillante.  F.  3.  Solano.  40 
The  Flash.    Galop  de  Concert.    Illustrated 

Title.    E&.    4.  Mora.  50 

General  Teoman's  Grand  March,     B5.    3. 

Spencer.  40 
Song  of  the  Birds.     [Chant  des  Oiseaux.] 

C.    3.  Sudds.  40 

The  Sailor's  Farewell.  Reverie.  G.  4.  Meyer.  40 
Two  Marches,  from  the  Opera,  "  The  Folk- 
unger,"  by  Kretchman.  ea.  40 

Eriks'  March.    D6.    3. 
Coronation  March.    B&.    3. 
Clear  Lake  Reverie.    A6.    3.  Kidder.  30 

A  Kiss  for  Thee  (Un  Beso  Para  Ti)  Polka. 

Solano.  40 
Verano  la,  "Lucia."    C.    2.  Andre.  25 

Aria,  Sonnambula.    G.    2.  Andre.  2'> 

El  Dorado  March.    A.    3.  Messer.  30 

Compositions  performed  by  Mmo.  EssipofE. 
No.  12.  The  Fishers.  (Chanson  des  Pech- 
eurs).    A6.    4.  Leschetizky.  40 

Marohe  Beligieuse.    C.    3.       Gounod.  Solo.  40 

Duet.  50 
Quadrilles  for  Violin  and  Piano,    by 

S.  Winner,  ea.  50 
Alpha  Sigma  Chi  Waltz.     3.  Livingston.  50 

Parade  March.    E6.    3.  Schleiffarth.  40 

The  Beautiful  Hudson  Waltz.  E6.  2.  Jfelsun.  30 
Little  Jennie  March.    F.    2.  Parrott.  30 

BOOKS. 
10  Tbill  Studies  foe  Piano.    By  Anton 
Krause.    In  Two  Books.    No.  1,  75  cts. 
No.  2,  75  cts.  Complete,  $1.25 

Materials  for  Easy  Piano  Instruction. 

By  G.  D.  Wilson.  Book  3,  $2.00 


Uceic  BT  Mail.— Music  is  eont  by  mall,  the  expen«e 
being  one  cent  for  every  ounce,  or  fraction  thereof, 
about  two  cents  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music.  Feraons 
at  a  distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  savinK  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  auppiies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
doable  tiivse  rates. 


DWIGHT'S    JOURT^AL    OF    MUSIC 


BROTHERS 

Square  and  Upright  Pianos 

a:re    jve-A-tchless. 
83  Union  Square,   New  York. 

Dpchvr  BrotUer*'  CJraml,  Square,  anA 
Vuriirlil  l*lanoi«  are  the  best  made  in  the  country. 
They  Sake  the  lead  of  all  flrst-class  instruments,  being 
unrivalled  in  heauty  of  tone,  and  perfection  of  meclian- 
iem  in  every  detail. 

Send  for  XlIuntrateA  Catalogrne. 

PEIOES   REASONABLE. 


The  School  Song  Book 

roB 

SEMINARIES  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

By  C.  EVEBESX.    Price  «0  Cts.;  $0  pr  Itox. 

THE  shape  of  this  work  is  peculiar  but  con- 
venient, the  pages  being  somewhat  wider 
and  shorter  tlian  those  of  a  common  church 
music  book.  They  hold  the  staffs  well,  and 
contain  quite  a  quantity  on  each  page. 

The  music  of  the  book  is  in  2  and  in  .3-parts, 
all  lor  even,  or  ladies  voices,  and  is  of  fine  qual- 
ity throughout.  Mr.  Everest  draws  from  his 
experience  as  teacher  of  music  in  a  city  Normal 
School,  and  evidently  is  familiar  with  the  gi-ound 
occupied.  The  "  instructive  "  part  of  the  book 
is  extensive. 


Wieck'g  Piano  Studies. 

BY  F.  WIFCK. 

FKIEDRICH  WIECK  was  the  father  of  Clara 
(Wieck)  Schumann,  and  of  Marie  Wieck, 
and  these  are  the  studies  used  to  form  their 
excellent  "  technique."  Oue  can  hardly  do  bet- 
ter than  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  such  dis- 
tinquished  performers.  There  are  about  100 
short  studies,  all  eminently  practical.  There 
are  two  new  studies,  which  were  not  in  the 
GeiTuan  edition. 

Price,  baarfl8  Sl.OO ;  paper  45  eta. 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  MUSICAL  TERMS. 

Edited  by  J.  StAiner,  M.  A.,  Mus.  Boc.  of  Mag- 
dalen College  Oxford,  and  W.  A.  Babkett, 
Mus.  Bach.,  St.  Jtiary's  Hall,  Oxfc.  \ 
It  does  not  need  the  above  array  of  titles  to 
convince  us,  that  this  is  a  work  of  unusual  eru- 
dition and  merit.  Although  there  are  multitudes 
of  short  definitions,  the  prevailing  character  of 
the  work  is  that  of  a  collection  of  treatises  on 
important  musical  subjects.  All  of  them  ai-e 
well  written,  the  style  is  clear  and  easily  under- 
stood, and  there  are  abundant  musical  and 
picture  illustrations.  The  treatise  on  the  human 
larynx  (vocal  chords  &c.)  covers  a  dozen  pages, 
and  has  many  cuts  illustrating  different  portions 
&c. 

About  as  many  pages  are  devoted  to  the  hu- 
man ear,  the  article  also  containing  engravings. 
The  human  hand  also,  is  minutely  described 
in  its  relation  to  fingering.  Ancient  instruments 
nicely  pictured,  the  various  parts  of  organs  well 
described,  and  a  great  deal  of  useful  informa- 
tion about  composition  imparted. 

Indeed,  although  a  dictionary,  it  is  a  very 
readable  book,  and  one  will  naturally  continue 
to  tuin  over  the  leaves  with  continued  interest, 
until  the  contained  ideas  are  j  retty  thoi'oughly 
understood  and  assimilated. 
Piice  in  Boards  $4.00      Tr'sje  in  Cloth  $5.00 

OLIVER  DITtiON  &  Co.,  Boston. 


MPROVED  CABINET  ORGAN. 

Ezcelling  what  Tias  previously  been  accomplished  in 
Power,  Pority,  and  DELiCAcr  of  Tones. 

Tie  Liszt  CaMnet  Organ 

(Styie  No.  501).— Five  Octave;  Seven  Sets  of  Reeds 
OF  Two  AND  A  Half  Octaves  each,  and  One  Set  of 
One  Octave;  Fifteen  Stops;  New  Scale  of  Reed- 
Board,  Reeds  and  Actions,  ttith  Ventrillo  Chest 
and  other  Improvements,  patented,  1876-7. 

BASE.— Contra  Basso,  16  ft. ;  English  Horn,  8  ft. ; 
Viola,  4  ft. ;  Viola  Dolce,  4  ft. ;  Sub-Bass,  16  ft. 
TREBLE— CORNO,  16  ft. ;  Melodia,  8  ft. ;  Piccolo,  4  ft. ; 
Seraphone,  8  ft.;  Voix  Celeste,  8  ft.  THROUGH- 
OUT.—Full  Organ,  {knee  Htop)^  Vox  Hdmana,  Octave 
Coupler,  {coupling  up),  Knee  Swell,  I.  Forte,  II. 
Forte.    Catalogue  Price,  $625. 

The  Mapon  &  Hamltn  Organ  Co.  have  the  pleasure 
of  announcing  that  specimens  of  this  fine  organ  {fac 
si7n)7e8  in  their  musical  part  of  one  furnished  Dr.  Franz 
Liszt),  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  seen  at  their  ware- 
rooms  and  principal  agencies.  The  origin  of  this  im- 
proved organ  and  of  its  name,  is  as  follows: 

Having  occasion  to  make  an  organ  expressly  for  the 
very  celebrated  Dr.  Franz  Liszt,  in  which  full  sonorous 
power  was  especially  desired,  as  well  as  such  delicacy 
and  purity  of  tone  as  could  afford  satisfaction  to  so  criti- 
cal a  judgment  as  that  of  the  great  maestro,  we  took 
the  opportunity  to  carry  out  and  introduce  improve- 
ments which  had  first  been  presented  in  our  organs  at 
the  U.  8.  Centennial  Exhibition,  with  others  which  had 
long  bren  in  progress.  The  result  was  more  than  satis- 
factory to  ourselves;  the  improvement  greater  than  we 
had  ventured  to  expect.  In  our  own  warerooms  in  Bos- 
ton and  New  York,  the  new  instrument  was  seen  and 
tested  by  a  number  of  the  best  musicians  in  the  country, 
who  pronounced  it  a  material  advance  upon  all  that  had 
before  been  accomplished.  In  the  rooms  of  the  Agent 
for  the  sale  of  our  organs  in  Hannover,  Germany,  it  was 
also  greatly  admired.  The  tiannomr  Cowner  declared  it 
to  be  "  at  the  very  height  of  development  of  instruments 
of  the  class,''  evincing  "  extraordinary  progress."  After 
its  receipt  and  trial,  Dr.  Franz  Liszt  wrote  to  the  Agent : 
"  The  beautiful  organ  of  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organ 
Company,  of  Boston,  receives  no  less  praise  here  than 
in  Hannover.  It  fully  justifies  the  remarkable,  well- 
founded  and  wide-spread  renown  of  these  superb  instru. 
ments."    It  was  immediately  put  in  use  in  his  orchestra. 

MASON  &  HAMLIU  OEGAN  CO., 

154  Trnmoiit  St.,  Itoston  ;  35  IJnion  Square, 

Ken-  York  ;  iS50  &  233  Wal>a8li  A.\v.., 
943  Cbicag-o. 
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A  Saiatli  School  Soni  Bool 

B.T  U.  S.  &  Y*".  O.  PEHK  EXS.       Price  35  ct«i. 

THE  title  indicates  something  unusually  pure 
and  stainless  in  quality,  and  in  the  book 
are  the  best  sentiments,  in  the  sweetest  poetry, 
set  to  melodious  music.  Of  the  series  of  good 
songs,  one  may  mention: 

"  Whiter  thau  Snow. "    Page  98. 

*'  Sliall  we  meet  with  the  Loved?  "    Pafje  106. 

"  Sweeping  through  the  Gates."    Page  130. 

A  fresh  interest  in  S.  S.  singing  requires  a 
bright  new  book,  by  a  new  author,  once  in  a 
while.     Try  this. 


COOD  NEWS. 

A  Sabbath  School   Song  Book. 

BIT    n.    SI,    McIIVTOSCC. 

PRICE  35  CENTS. 

THE  few  months  trial  to  which  this  charming 
"singer"  has  been  exposed,  has  suP 
fioiently  demonstrated  its  great  merit.  A  book 
always  reflects,  more  or  less  clearly,  the  taste  of 
its  composer,  which  in  this  case  was  helped  by 
an  usually  good  judgment  in  selecting  hymns. 
Such  ones  as 

"  The  King  in  the  Manger,"  page  3; 

"  Sweet  Hye  and  Bye,"  page  96;  and 

"  Hear  Him  Calling,"  page  130, 

are  very  taking,  but  not  more  so  than  a  large 
number  of  others. 


& 


20  pages  of  Music,  Sheet  Music  size.  Choice  and  new 
pieces.  Vocal  and  Instrumental.  For  sale  by  all  Music 
and  News  Dealers. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 


AwAKDED  to  L.  POSTAWKA  &  CO.,  Cambridgeport, 
Mass.  The  United  States  Centennial  Commission  an- 
nounces the  following  as  the  basis  of  an  Award  to  LODis 
POSTAWKA  &  Co.,  Carabridgeport,  Mass.,  for  PXAKO 
tiXOOXi.  Eepokt.— For  ingenuity  of  construction,  and 
firmness  and  immovaliility  when  in  use. 

A.  T.  GOSHOKN,  Director-General. 
rsEALl.  J-  R-  HAWLEY,  President. 

Attest:  J.  L.  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 
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A.  W.  Thayer's  Life  of  Beethoven.— 
German  Criticisms. 

(Concluded  from  Page  43.) 

In  the  next  chapter,  Thayer  begins  to  explain 
the  long  series  of  errors  which  have  been  con- 
structed with  such  care  around  the  two  broth- 
ers of  Beethoven.  The  author  gives  us  in  this 
chapter  as  the  result  of  his  powers  of  investiga- 
tion, the  very  probable  supposition  that  Beetho 
ven  studied  quartet  music  with  the  composer 
Emanuel  Aloys  Forster,  at  that  time  so  deserv- 
edly celebrated. 

The  next  chapter  brings  us  to  the  year  1801. 
Besides  the  most  interesting  information  con- 
cerning the  origin  and  arrangement  of  the 
Prometheus  music,  in  which  we  find  also  great 
exactitude  with  respect  to  time  and  place;  be- 
sides the  letters  of  the  composer  given  in  other 
works,  but  here  gaining  additional  interest  on 
account  of  their  correct  chronological  order;  in 
addition  to  these  matters  of  interest,  we  have 
also  here  laid  before  us  a  hitherto  unknown  let- 
ter addressed  to  Messrs.  Breitkopf  and  Hartel 
in  Leipsic. 

The  following  chapter  contains  biographical 
explanations  of  the.  letters  of  1801.  Here  the 
author  pours  forth  from  his  "horn  of  plenty  " 
such  a  glorious  mass  of  fresh  facts,  that  we  are 
almost  overpowered. 

The  fourth  chapter  gives  an  account  of  the 
year  of  suffering,  1802.  The  following  chap- 
ters of  this  truly  deserving  work  throw  fresh 
light  upon  the  author's  skill  in  the  art  of  solv- 
ing problems,  and  are  one  continuous  stream 
of  entirely  new  matter.  All  the  fresh  letters 
which  the  author  here  brings  before  our  notice 
are  very  interesting  to  all  admirers  of  Beetho- 
ven, illustrating  as  they  do,  more  fully,  the  no- 
bility of  his  character  and  affording  us  new 
and  brilliant  glimpses  of  the  outward  life  of 
the  great  master.  But  all  this  is  only  what  we 
might  reasonably  have  expected  when  such  a 
man  as  Thayer  set  his  hand  to  the  work ;  for 
whatever  he  undertakes  is  accomplished  with  a 
thoroughness  which  must  satisfy  even  the  most 
critical  reader. 

The  nine  parts  of  his  appendix  also  contain 
very  important  additions.  To  these  belong  the 
communications  from  Czerny_and  Louis  Drouet 
concerning  Beethoven's  life,  which  form  the 
natural  introduction  to  "Beethoven's  character 
and  person." 

So  far  as  the  description  of  Beethoven's  out- 
er life  is  concerned,  our  author  succeeds  in  lay- 
ing before  the  reader  the  most  surprising  dis- 
coveries, and  in  maintaining  them  with  great 
plausibility. 

In  conclusion  let  me  add  that,  though  this 
book,  like  every  other  human  production,  is 
marked  by  some  defects,  it  is  a  most  superior 
work ;  and  the  trivial  defects  are  quite  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  wonderful  excellencies  it  pos- 
sesses.    And  I  can  only  hope  that  the  much 


esteemed  author  will  quickly  give  us  his  con- 
tinuation of  the  biography  of  this  immortal 
composer. 

The  "National  Zeitung,"  of  Oct.  24,  1871, 
writes: — From  among  recent  musical  literary 
productions  we  single  out  A.  W.  Thayer's 
"  Ludwig  V.  Beethoven's  Life,'"  translated  into 
German  from  the  original  manuscript.  When 
five  years  ago  the  first  volume  of  this  work  lay 
before  us,  we  Iiailed  it  as  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable productions  of  the  Beethoven  literature. 

After  many  attempts  had  been  made,  and  as 
many  failures,  an  American  at  length  took  it 
into  his  head  to  make  the  life  of  the  great 
master  an  object  of  the  closest  and  most  minute 
personal  investigation.  With  the  energy,  te- 
nacity and  practical  forethought  natural  to  his 
race,  he  devoted  himself  to  an  undertaking 
which  offered  as  the  sole  reward  for  overcom- 
ing difficulties  and  obstacles  almost  insur- 
mountable, offered  him  the  simple  satisfaction 
of  feeling  that  he  had  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
assisted  in  the  spread  of  truth.  The  first  mat- 
ter for  him  to  settle  was  the  limit  to  which  his 
material  allowed  him  to  go.  He  has  only  to 
deal  with  facts;  and  therefore  all  professional 
and  scientific  leanings,  as  also  all  aesthetic 
critical  discussions,  must  be  laid  aside.  The 
reader  must  not,  then,  expect  to  find  in  this 
work  the  subject  completely  exhausted  in  all 
respects.  What  is  offered  to  us  is  simply  a 
narration,  made  after  the  most  careful  investi- 
gation, of  the  great  master's  life,  and  an  ac- 
count of  his  productions  arranged  in  chronolog- 
ical order.  Putting  all  other  matters  aside, 
the  author  confines  himself  to  a  narrative  of 
bare  facts  given  in  a  plain  practical  style. 

As  he  himself  declares,  he  has  only  accom- 
plished the  difficult  and  laborious  preparatory 
work;  he  has  but  laid  the  foundation  upon 
which  some  future  historian  of  Beethoven  may 
erect  a  fair  and  stately  structure.  We  owe, 
then,  to  Mr.  Thayer  the  warmest  and  deepest 
thanks  for  the  earnestness,  zeal,  love,  unshrink- 
ing perseverance  and  patience  with  which  he 
has  prosecuted  a  task  which  will  never  per- 
haps receive  its  full  meed  of  appreciation. 

The  sources  of  information  respecting  Beet- 
hoven as  a  man  and  a  composer,  which  are 
available  to  the  general  public,  are  but  few  and 
scanty.  The  most  valuable  part  of  his  corres 
pondence  consists  of  a  few  letters  addressed  to 
the  friends  of  his  j'outh  (which  however  are 
scattered  over  a  very  long  period  of  time),  and 
also  some  letters  to  his  publishers.  Besides 
these  we  possess  a  number  of  notes  and  scraps 
of  letters  to  all  sorts  of  persons,  of  the  most 
varied  contents,  which  for  biographical  pur- 
poses are  of  no  great  value.  Beethoven  was 
not  at  all  communicative,  and  on  very  rare  oc- 
casiom  was  he  disposed  to  speak  about  himself. 
We  possess,  further,  solitary  expressions  of  his 
views  and  opinions  in  albums  and  sketch  books, 
scattered  about  here  and  there  as  chance  would 


have  it.  In  the  communications  of  Wegeler 
and  Ries,  who  were  both  friends  of  the  compo- 
ser, we  have  a  vein  of  information  of  the  great- 
est value;  for  these  biograpliers  relate  what 
came  under  their  own  personal  notice.  The 
biography  of  Schindler  is  a  much  more  uncer- 
tain source :  and  any  other  information  we  can 
glean  lies  scattered  over  the  widest  field  of  lit- 
erature. All  this  material  Thayer  has  brought 
together  with  most  praiseworthy  conscientious- 
ness and  has  reduced  to  the  most  perfect  order. 
He  has  also  carefully  sifted  it  and  has  enriched 
it  by  the  most  assiduous  and  unwearied  inquir- 
ies from  the  contemporaries  of  the  composer. 

The  second  volume  of  Thayer's  work  com- 
prises the  decade  from  1796  to  1806.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  matter  contained  in  this  work 
has  an  almost  lawyer-like  appearance  of  exact- 
itude and  regularity;  and  he  who  expects  to 
have  his  emotions  pleasingly  excited,  or  his 
idle  moments  agreeably  amused  in  reading  this 
book,  will  find  himself  utterly  disappointed. 

The  author  starts  with  the  supposition  that 
the  reader  possesses  a  clear  comprehension  of 
the  importance  of  the  subject ;  he  engages  liim 
in  the  most  laborious  and  minute  investiga- 
tions ;  spares  him  the  examination  not  even  of 
the  minutest  object,  if  it  has  the  appearance  of 
being  able  in  any  degree  to  assist  in  unfolding 
the  truth.  We  have  not  only  the  final  results 
set  before  us,  but  also  the  external  and  inter- 
nal proofs  of  everything  advanced ;  the  author 
making  us  throughout  the  partners  of  his  toil. 
If  in  spite  of  all  his  painstaking  he  has  only 
been  able  to  glean  a  few  meagre  notices, 
as  the  biographical  gain  of  many  a  year  of  the 
cosiposer's  life,  this  is  fully  explained  by  the 
scantiness  of  all  the  sources  of  information 
available  to  us.  One  especial  service  rendered 
by  the  work  of  Thayer  is  the  severe  ci-iticism 
with  which  he  has  handled  all  the  legends  con- 
cerning Beethoven.  The  inclination  so  com- 
mon to  most  biographers  to  deify  their  heroes 
is  quite  wanting  in  him.  Although,  however, 
he  treats  his  subject  with  such  moderation,  it 
loses  nothing  by  this  treatment,  but  rather  the 
very  simplicity  of  the  description  adds  beauty 
and  grandeur  to  the  theme. 


Niels  W.  Gade. 

BY   ROBERT   SCHUMANN.* 

The  following  might  lately  (1843)  have  been 
read  in  a  French  paper: — "A  young  Danish 
composer  excites  much  interest  in  Germany  at 
present;  he  is  called  Gade,  and  often  wanders, 
with  his  violin  on  his  shoulder,  from  Copen- 
hagen to  Leipsic  and  back ;  he  looks  as  if  he 
were  Mozart  himself."  The  first  and  last  parts 
of  this  information  are  correct;  a  little  romance 
is  mixed  up  with  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  The 
young  Dane  really  came  a  few  months  ago  to 
Leipsic  (in  the  ordinary  traveller's  style,  how- 
ever, violin  and  all),  and  his  Mozart  head,  witli 
hair  as  thick  and  heavy  as  if   cut  in  marble, 

*  From  *'  Mufiic  and  3fuaiHana."  Esiayft  and  Criticisms 
by  RonERT  Schumann.  Translated,  edited,  and  .inno- 
tated  by  Fanny  Raymond  Rittkr.  pp.  iiili,  418, 12mo. 
New  Vork:  Edward  Scbuberth  &  Co.,  1877. 
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agreefl  very  well  with  the  ffood  opinions  wh  h 
his  "Ossian"  overture  and  his  first  symph  y 
hnd  won  beforehand  among  our  resident  r- 
tists. 

Little  tlint  is  eventful  can  be  told  of  his  life. 
Born  in  1817  in  Copenhagen,  the  son  of  an  in- 
strument maker  of  that  pVice,  he  possibly 
dreamed  away  his  first  years  surrounded  by 
more  instruments  than  men.  His  first  instruc- 
tion in  music  was  obtained  from  one  of  those 
commonplace  teachers  who  esteem  mechanical 
industry  beyond  talent,  and  it  seems  that  men- 
tor was  not  very  well  satisfied  with  the  progress 
of  his  pupil.  He  learned  a  little  about  guitar, 
violin,  and  pianoforte,  without  accomplishing 
mnch  on  either  instrument.  Later,  he  met 
with  more  able  masters  in  Werschall  and  Berg- 
green,  and  the  esteemed  Weyse  also  gave  him 
kind  advice.  Compositions  of  very  different 
kinds  were  the  result,  and  their  author  thinks 
very  little  of  them;  no  doubt  many  of  them 
were  the  overflowings  of  an  uncommon  imagi- 
nation. He  afterwards  entered  the  royal  or- 
chestra at  Copenhagen  as  violinist,  and  here 
had  an  opportunity  to  listen  to  the  secrets  of 
the  instruments,  which  he  has  since  related  to 
us  in  some  of  his  compositions.  This  practical 
school,  denied  to  some,  used  without  under- 
standing by  many,  was  doubtless  the  principal 
agent  in  educating  him  up  to  that  point  of 
mastery  in  instrumentation  which  must  unde- 
niably be  conceded  to  him.  Through  his  "Os- 
sian "  overture,  which,  on  the  approval  of 
Spohr  and  Schneider,  was  crowned  with  the 
prize  awarded  by  the  Copenhagen  Musical  Un- 
ion, he  attracted  the  attention  of  his  music- 
loving  king;  he  then  received,  like  many  oth- 
er talented  men  in  Denmark,  a  really  royal  sti- 
pend, intended,  in  his  case,  to  assist  him  in  a 
foreign  journey;  thus,  for  the  first  time,  he 
turned  towards  Leipsic,  where  he  has  been  in- 
troduced, for  the  first  time,  to  a  larger  musical 
public.  He  is  still  here,  but  intends  shortly  to 
visit  Paris,  and  Italy  afterwards.  We  will, 
therefore,  take  advantage  of  the  moment,  in 
which  he  is  yet  freshly  present  to  us,  to  give  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  artistic  originality  of  this 
man,  who  has  favoral)ly  impressed  us,  to  a  far 
greater  degree  than  most  young  composers  of 
to-day. 

He  who,  from  Gade's  resemblance  to  Mozart, 
which  is  really  quite  surprising,  should  straight- 
way conclude  that  these  two  men  resembled 
each  other  musically,  would  be  greatly  mistak- 
en. We  see  quite  a  novel  artistic  character  be- 
fore us.  It  really  begins  to  look  as  if  the 
nations  bordering  on  Germany  desired  to  eman- 
cipate themselves  from  the  influence  of  German 
music;  this  might  annoy  a  German  nativist, 
but  it  could  only  appear  natural  and  cheering 
to  the  more  profound  thinker,  if  he  understood 
human  nature.  So  we  see  the  French-Pole 
Chopin,  Bennett  the  Englishman,  Verhulstthe 
Hollander,  besides  the  representatives  of  Hun- 
garian music,  giving  promise  and  performance 
that  must  lead  them  to  be  regarded  as  most 
worthy  embodiments  of  the  artistic  tendency 
of  their  native  lands.  And  though  they  all 
seem  to  regard  Germany  as  their  first  and  fav- 
orite teacher  of  music,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
they  try  to  speak  their  own  mosical  language 
to  their  own  nation,  without  becoming  untrue 
to  their  former  instructor.  For  no  land  can 
yet  boast  of  masters  that  equal  our  greatest 
ones:  who  will  declare  the  contrary  ? 

In  the  further  North  of  Europe  we  also  see 
national  tendencies  displaying  themselves. 
Lindblad  in  Stockholm  transcribes  old  folk- 
songs for  us,  and  even  Ole  Bull,  though  by  no 
means  a  man  of  the  first  rank  of  talent,  has 
tried  to  make  the  tones  of  his  own  home  at 
home  with  us.  Perhaps  the  appearance  of  so 
many  distinguished  modern  poets  in  Scandina- 
via has  given  a  powerful  impulse  to  musical 
talent  there,  if  the  artists  of  that  country  have 
not  been  sufficiently  reminded  by  their  lakes, 
mountains,  aurora  borealis,  and  antique  runes, 
that  the  North  may  well  dare  to  speak  its  own 
language. 


Our  young  composer  has  also  been  nourished 
by  the  poetry  of  his  fatherland:  he  knows  and 
loves  all  its  poets;  old  legends  and  traditions 
accompanied  him  on  his  boyish  wanderings, 
and  Ossian's  giant  harp  resounded  from  the 
shores  of  England.  A  decided  Northern  mu- 
sical character  makes  its  appearance  for  the 
first  time  in  Gade's  music,  and  especially  in  his 
"  Ossian  "  overture;  but  Gade  will  be  the  first 
to  acknowledge  all  that  he  owes  to  German 
masters.  They  have  rewarded  the  great  indus- 
try with  which  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  their  works  (he  knows  nearly  all,  by 
all)  by  the  gift  they  bestow  on  those  who 
remain  true  to  them — the  consecration  of  mas- 
tership. 

In  the  "Ossian  "  overture  we  can  detect  the 
influence  of  Mendelssohn  in  certain  instrumen- 
tal combinations,  and  in  the  symphony  we  find 
much  that  reminds  us  of  Franz  Schubert;  but 
a  very  original  turn  of  melody  is  observable 
throughout  these — a  national  character  such  as 
has  not  hitherto  displayed  itself  in  the  higher 
forms  of  instrumental  music.  But  the  sympho- 
ny excels  the  overture  in  every  respect,  iu  nat- 
ural power  as  well  as  in  the  mastery  of  techni- 
calities. 

We  only  hope  that  this  artist  may  not  be 
crushed,  as  it  were,  hy  his  nationality;  that 
his  imagination,  "illumined  by  the  Northern 
lights,  ■' as  some  one  has  said,  may  prove  its 
richness  and  variety,  and  that  he  may  study 
other  regions  of  life  and  nature.  Every  artist 
should  be  advised,  first  to  win,  and  then  to 
reject,  originality ;  let  him  cast  off  the  old  skin, 
serpent-like,  when  it  begins  to  compress  him 
too  closely. 

But  the  future  is  dark ;  much  happens  other- 
wise than  as  we  expect ;  we  can  only  express 
our  hopes  of  the  worthiest  and  finest  things  to 
come  from  such  remarkable  talent.  And  as  if 
his  very  name — like  that  of  Bach — had  had  an 
influence  in  making  a  musician  of  him — odd 
accident — the  four  letters  of  his  name  are  those 
that  designate  the  four  violin-strings.  Let  no 
one  jest  away  this  little  sign  of  the  Muse's  fa- 
vor; or  the  other,  that  his  name,  by  means  of 
four  clefs,  may  be  written  in  one  note,*  which 
cabalists  will  find  easy  to  discover. 

We  may  expect  a  second  symphony  by  Gade 
this  mouth ;  it  differs  from  the  first,  in  being 
lighter  and  softer.  While  listening  to  it,  we 
think  of  the  lovely  Danish  beech-woods. 


(Tb.) 


*  This  note  is  A  in  the  treble  clef,  which  becomes  G  in 
the  tenor,  D  in  the  mezzosoprano,  and  E  in  the  baritone 
clefs  :— 


English  Opera. 

BY    CHARLES   K.    SALAMAN. 

(From  the  London  Musical  Times.) 

(Continued  from  Page  44.) 

Prominent  among  the  English  dramatic  compos- 
ers of  the  eighteenth  century  stands  William  Shield. 
He  was  born  at  Durham  in  1749,  and  six  years  later 
was  taught  by  his  father  to  phiy  on  the  violin  ;  he 
also  received,  when  very  youn};,  some  lessons  in 
harmony  from  Avison.  He  subsequently  became 
an  orchestral  violin  performer,  and  the  principal 
viola  at  the  Italian  Opera  House  under  the  leader- 
ship of  William  Cramer.  In  after  years  he  was  en- 
gaged at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  as  musical  direc- 
tor, and,  upon  the  death  of  Sir  William  Parsons,  the 
master  of  King  George  the  Fourth's  private  band,  he 
was  appointed  to  that  office. 

Shield  was  a  musician  of  genius.  He  did  not,  it 
is  true,  discover  new  paths  in  the  domain  of  English 
Opera,  neither  did  h/;  go  beyond  the  requirements 
of  the  musical  age  in  which  he  flourished  ;  but  in  its 
then  recognized  style  he  displaj-ed  very  remarkable 
powers  of  composition.  He  was  regarded  by  his 
musical  contenjporuries  as  "one  of  the  greatest  or- 
naments of  the  English  school  of  music,  equal  to 
Arne,  and  inferior  only  to  the  nnrivalled  Henry 
Purcell."     He  enhanced  the  beauty  of  English  verse 


by  allying  it  to  music  in  agreement  with  its  expres- 
sion and  spirit — music  so  tender  and  pathetic,  so 
vigorous  and  manly,  so  melodious  and  natural,  and, 
moreover,  so  purely  English,  that  even  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  accustomed  as  we  have  long  been  to  mu- 
sic, both  of  native  and  foreign  growth,  cast  in  a 
higher  mould,  more  richly  endowed,  and  more  elab- 
orately constructed,  we  yet  listen  to  it  with  satis- 
faction and  pleasure.  Shield  studied  the  genius  of 
his  native  tongue,  and  adapted  his  music  to  its  par- 
ticular accent ;  thus  he  illustrated  in  his  vocal  com- 
positions the  principle  of  music  being  "  married  to 
immortal  verse." 

Our  gifted  countryman  travelled  to  Italy  in  1791, 
and  heard  in  her  chief  cities  the  then  best  specimens 
of  operatic  music  and  singing.  He  returned  from 
Rome  a  year  later,  with  his  musical  mind  invigo- 
rated, and  his  taste  more  refined  and  cultivated,  but 
with  an  undiminished  love  for  the  pure,  unadulter- 
ated British  school  of  music,  the  style  to  which  he 
always  adhered.  Shield  was  fortunate  in  his  sing- 
ers. Braham,  Incledon,  Mrs.  Billington,  and  other 
then  famous  vocalists,  who  exercised  their  wondrous 
powers  of  vocal  expression  and  execution  when  in- 
terpreting the  music  of  the  admired  English  com- 
poser, doubtless  stimulated  him  to  higher  efforts, 
and  enabled  him  to  realize  his  conception  of  the 
florid,  as  well  as  the  pathetic  school  of  vocalization. 
An  Aria  di  Bravura  in  his  Opera  of  "  Marian,"  com- 
posed to  display  the  bird-like  quality  of  Mrs.  Bil- 
lington's  voice  in  its  highest  flights,  its  marvellous 
compass  and  brilliancy  of  execution,  would  tax  the 
vocal  powers  of  the  most  cultivated  among  modern 
prime  donne.  This  song  was  accompanied  on  the 
oboe  by  Parke,  the  then  most  celebrated  performer 
on  that  difficult  instruraeat.  In  addition  to  almost 
innumerable  single  songs  in  every  style.  Shield 
composed  for,  and  adapted  to  the  English  stage, 
about  twenty  Operas  and  Operettas,  among  which 
may  be  noted  "  Rosina,"  "  Marian,"  "  The  Wood- 
man," "  The  Poor  Soldier,"  "  Robin  Hood,"  "  The 
Flitch  of  Bacon,"  "The  Noble  Peasant,"  "Fontaine- 
bleau,"  "  Lock  and  Key,"  "  The  Crusade,"  "  The 
Travellers  in  Switzerland,"  "Omai,"  "Lord  Mayor's 
Day,"  and  "  Patrick  in  Prussia." 

To  the  probable,  and  reasonable,  inquiry  whether 
these  musical  dramas  are  fairly  entitled  to  be  placed 
in  the  category  of  Operas  and  Operettas,  it  may  be 
answered  in  the  negative  according  to  the  Italian 
idea  ;  and~in  the  affirmative  in  accordance  with  the 
English  impressions  of  Opera  which  then  prevailed. 
They  were  English  Operas,  so  called,  composed  in 
the  fashion  of  the  period.  In  the  Italian  0,.era  the 
dialogue  was  sung  throughout  in  Keeitative  ;  but  in 
the  English  the  dialogue  and  monologue  were  spo- 
ken. In  the  former  the  airs,  duets,  and  trios  fol- 
lowed the  musical  declamation  ;  in  the  latter,  songs, 
duets,  and  glees,  so  called,  succeeded  to  the  spoken 
text.  Concerted  pieces,  elaborated  as  in  modern 
Operas,  were  then  unknown.  The  English  Opera, 
says  Macfarren,  was  "  a  speaking  drama  with  epi- 
sodical songs,  glees,  and  choruses,"  and  not  what  it 
has  since  become,  "  a  continuous  lyrical  work  in 
which  the  entire  action  is  illustrated  by  music." 
The  following  is  Dryden's  definition  of  an  Opera. 
"  An  Opera,"  he  says,  "  is  a  poetical  tale  of  fiction 
represented  by  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
adorned  with  scenes,  machines,  and  dancing."  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Burney  and  other  critics  of  his  time, 
"  English  Dramatic  (3pera  "  is  a  drama  that  is  eith- 
er declaimed  or  spoken,  and  in  which  songs  and 
.symphonies  are  introduced  ;  "  it  diflfers  from  Italian 
Opera,  in  which  there  is  no  speaking,  and  in  which 
the  narrative  part  and  dialogue  are  set  to  music." 
The  Opera  orchestra  in  Shields  time  was  limited  to 
a  few  instruments  ;  viz.,  violins,  violas,  basses,  and 
flutes  or  oboes.  Clarinets  were  not  included.  The 
instrumental  accompaniment  to  the  voice  was  very 
slight,  and  the  orchestral  score  was  very  meagre. 
Shield's  Operas,  printed  in  oblong  form  in  two 
staves,  the  higher  containing  the  voice  part,  and 
the  lower  the  figured  bass,  may  sometimes  be  met 
with,  but  they  are  scarce.  Some  of  his  most  charm- 
ing and  enduring  songs  arc  occasionally  reprinted 
in  modern  form,  and  may  without  diiBculty  be  ob- 
tained. 

A  considerable  advance  towards  the  modern  idea 
of  English  Opera  is  due  to  the  musical  genius  of 
Stephen  Storace,  who  contributed  many  successful 
dramatic  compositions  to  the  English  stage,  which, 
as  regards  increased  dramatic  effect  and  fuller  or- 
chestral instrumentation,  far  surpassed  the  English 
Operas  of  his  predecessors.  He  was,  moreover,  the 
first  native  composer  to  introduce  into  Opera  the 
"  Finale,"  so  called,  in  which  concerted  vocal  music 
assists  in  the  development  of  the  scene.  Storace's 
parentage  was  Italian,  but  England   was  both  the 
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land  of  his  birth  and  of  his  adoption.  He  was  born 
in  1753,  and  he  died  in  1796.  "  The  Haunted  Tow- 
er" was  Storace's  first  Opera.  It  was  produced  in 
1789.  His  "  Siesje  of  Belgrade,"  represented  for  the 
first  time  in  1791,  attracted  crowded  audiences  for 
sixty  niffhts  in  succession.  "The  Pirates,"  was  first 
performed  in  1792.  The  "  Finale  "  to  the  first  act 
of  this  Opera  was  considered  to  be  the  composei-'s 
masterpiece.  Colman's  "  Iron  Chest,"  with  Stor- 
ace's music,  appeared  in  1795.  There  is  a  nearer 
approximation  to  the  modei-n  type  of  Opera  in  this 
dramatic  work  than  in  Storace's  previous  Operas, 
both  in  the  overture  and  in  the  concerted  vocal 
pieces,  of  which  there  are  many  excellent  speci- 
mens. 

On  perusing  the  two  latest  Operas  of  Stephen 
Storace  one  cannot  fail  to  notice  that  the  composer 
was  not  insensible  to  the  captivating,  all-powerful 
influence  of  Mozart,  yet  retaining  his  own  individu- 
ality of  style  and  expression.  "The  quartet,  for  so- 
prano, contralto,  tenor,  and  bass  voices,  "Five  times 
by  the  taper's  light,"  with  which  the  "  Iron  Chest" 
commences,  was  for  many  years  very  popular.  It 
was  then  regarded  as  a  kind  of  novelty  in  Enirlish 
Opera,  and  was  greatly  admired.  It  is  excellently, 
though  simply  composed.  A  very  melodious  and 
well-written  quintet.  "The  sun  has  tipt  thejiills 
with  red;"  a  charming  duet  of  small  proportions, 
"  Sweet  little  Barbara ;  "  a  trio,  "  Listen,"  with  cho- 
rus, and  the  finale  to  the  second  act,  afford  indis- 
putable evidence  that  Storoce  possessed  a  very 
remarkable  talent  for  stage-effect,  which  required 
only  a  lonjer  life,  accompanied  by  a  larger  amount 
of  experience,  to  ripen  into  surpassing  excellence. 
Storace  ended  his  brilliant,  Hiongh  brief,  profession- 
al career  with  his  life,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three, 
when  his  musical  judgment  had  scarcely  reached 
maturity.  Had  this  estimable  youns  composer  lived 
to  share  the  lisrht  of  modern  musical  thought,  he 
would  no  doubt  have  produced  dramatic  works  of  a 
yet  higher  stamp  than  those  with  which  he  delight- 
ed the  critical  audiences  of  his  time.  He  caught 
cold,  it  is  .said,  at  a  rehearsal  of  his  "  Iron  Chest," 
and  was  carried  from  the  theatre  to  his  bed,  from 
which  he  never  again  arose.  Braham,  the  greatest 
tenor  singer  of  his  own  time,  and  perhaps  of  any 
other,  made  his  first  appearance  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  in  Storace's  posthumous  Opera,  "Mahmoud  ; 
or,  the  Prince  of  Persia,"  on  the  30th  of  April,  1796. 
He  was  supported  by  Signora  Storace — the  sister 
of  the  composer — Mrs.  Bland,  the  most  accom- 
plished ballad-singer  of  her  day,  Michael  Kelly,  and 
Suett.  In  this  very  charming  Opera,  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  illness  and  untimely  death,  its  com- 
poser left  unfinished,  we  find  a  still  further  progress 
towards  the  modern  style  of  Opera.  A  very  fiorid 
air,  in  B  flat,  composed  for  and  sung  by  Braham, 
remains  to  record  the  marvellous  compass  of  his 
unparallelled  voice  and  his  unexampled  execution. 
A  lovely  romance,  '•  The  shades  of  night,"  afforded 
him  scope  to  display  his  touching  pathos.  Two 
"  Finales  "  in  this  Opera,  specially  worthy  of  notice 
and  admiration,  should  be  highly  interesting  to  mu- 
sical students  as  demonstrating  the  rapid  advance 
of  native  Opera  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  st}de  of  Storace's  melodies  differs 
materially  from  that  of  Pureell,  Arne,  and  Shield. 
Although  they  bear  in  some  degree  the  impress  of 
the  Italian  type  of  air,  they  possess  the  recognized 
features  of  unadulterated  English  tune.  Storace, 
avoiding  plagiarism,  wisely  availed  himself,  as  all 
great  musicians  have  done,  of  the  accumulated  ex- 
perience of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries 
famous  in  his  own  and  in  other  countries.  He  often 
adapted  Italian  music  to  the  English  stage,  and 
could  hardly  resist  its  fascinating  influence  ;  but  he 
ever  remained  faithful  to  the  English  school  of  mel- 
ody, founded  on  the  tone  and  accent  of  the  English 
language. 

By  the  death  of  their  lamented  composer,  Stor- 
ace's once  popular  dramatic  works  were  soon  con- 
signed to  forgetfulness.  The  difficult  vocal  passag- 
es he  had  composed,  to  display  the  special  powers 
of  certain  distinguished  singers,  were  not  even  at- 
tempted by  their  successors  of  less  merit.  This 
alone  would  account  for  the  speedy  neglect  which 
Storace's  Operas  experienced.  Another  cause,  yet 
more  powerful,  may  be  traced  to  the  rapid  revolu- 
tions of  fashion  in  musical  taste.  After  the  lapse  of 
ten  years  or  so,  music  which  had  been  lauded  for  its 
novelty  and  beauty  was  condemned  for  its  staleness 
and  vapidity.  Quondam  novelties  in  melody  and 
harmony  were,  in  turn,  superseded  by  others  more 
in  accordance  with  the  fashion  of  the  day:  these, 
again,  were  doomed  to  a  similar  condition.  In  like 
manner  the  contemporaneous  music  of  the  Continent 


has  .suffered  neglect  as  remarkable  as  our  own,  and 
is,  for  any  practical  purpose,  .is  dead. 

John  Braham  on  his  return  from  Italy,  after  a 
succession  of  operatic  triumphs  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  the  lyric  drama,  produced  between 
1802  and  1812  many  English  Operas,  whose  success 
was  as  much,  or  perhaps  more,  attributable  to  the 
transcendent  talent  of  the  vocalists  who  took  the 
principal  parts  in  them  as  to  the  music,  which,  for 
the  most  part,  was  of  the  most  ephemeral  kind. 
Mrs.  Billington,  Signora  Storace,  Braham,  and  In- 
cledon  were  the  eminent  vocalists  who  then  delight- 
ed the  large  audiences  who  flocked  to  hear  them. 
Mrs.  Billington  and  Braham  were  unrivalled,  and 
as  great  on  the  Italian  as  on  the  English  Opera 
stage. 

Incledon,  a  native  of  Cornwall,  was  a  very  remark- 
able singer.  He  was  no  musinan,  in  the  true  sense 
of  t-he  term,  his  musical  knowledge  being  very  lim- 
ited ;  but  he  was  gifted  with  a  "  silver-toned  "  tenor 
voice  of  astonishing  power ;  he  was  alternately 
lender  and  vigorous  in  his  expression  ;  and,  when 
interpreting  the  pathetic  or  national  songs  of  Charles 
Dibdin,  he  was  irresistible,  and  charming  by  his 
sentiment,  his  energy,  and  earnestness.  The  once 
celebrated  duet,  "  All's  well,"  from  the  "  British 
Fleet,"  sung  by  Braham  and  Incledon,  and  by  all 
the  then  amateur  tenors  of  the  British  Empire,  yet 
lives,  and  is  even  now  occasionallj'  sung. 

Signora  Storace's  voice  had  been  highly  cultivat- 
ed in  Italy.  She  was  very  admirable  in  operatic 
parts  that  required  fluency  of  voice  and  sprightli- 
ness  of  manner.  A  very  florid  duet  in  "Mahmoud," 
sung  by  Storace  and  Braham.  remains  as  evid^ince 
of  her  brilliant  voice  and  style.  Domenico  Corri, 
Reeve,  and  others,  assisted,  about  the  same  period, 
to  keep  English  dramatic  mu*ic  alive,  despite  the 
powerful  attraction  of  the  Italian  Opera,  supported, 
as  it  then  was.  by  the  most  eminent  Italian  vocal 
talent  which  money  could  purchase,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, by  the  countenance,  patronage,  and  encour- 
agement of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  England. 

Henry  Bishop,  who  was  bo.tn  in  London  in  1786, 
was  a  prolific  contributor  to  the  British  lyric 
drama.  He  was  a  man  of  genius,  and.  when  self- 
reliant,  composed  music  in  a  style  specially  his  own, 
which  was  thoroughly  English  in  form  and  feature. 
"  He  is  conspicuous  in  the  musical  history  of  this 
country,"  says  Macfarren,  "for  having  produced 
compositions  of  very  high  merit  at  the  period  when 
the  art  was  less  cultivated  here,  in  comparison  with 
the  rest  of  Europe,  than  at  any  other  time,  and 
when  his  music  alone  gave  consideration  to  the 
English  name."  "  He  combined,"  says  the  same  ex- 
cellent authority,  "  pure,  expressive,  and  forcible 
English  melody  with  the  depth  and  solidity  of  the 
German  school ;  and  in  every  department  of  the  art 
he  has  given  the  public  some  enduring  specimen  of 
beautiful  music."  After  a  few  successful  efforts  in 
dramatic  music,  commencing  in  1806,  Bishop  com- 
posed his  first  Opera,  "  The  Circassian  Bride,"  for 
the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane,  which  unfortunate- 
ly was  burnt  down  the  night  after  its  first  perform- 
ance, pn  the  23rd  February,  1809.  The  "  Maniac," 
which  was  produced  in  1810,  increased  the  compos- 
er's growing  reputation.  The  "Chorus  of  Banditti," 
with  which  this  Opera  opens,  is  very  fine  and  dra- 
matic, as  well  as  the  Finale  to  Act  I.,  "The  tiger 
couches  m  the  wood."  In  estimating  the  merits  of 
Bishop's  dramatic  music  it  should  be  compared  with 
the  music  which  then  existed,  and  not  with  that 
which  has  since  been  composed,  although  even  with 
such  music  it  may,  in  many  respects,  bear  favorable 
comparison,  especially  as  regards  his  finely  com- 
posed and  tuneful  concerted  vocal  music  for  three, 
four,  five  and  six  voices,  with  and  without  the  addi- 
tion of  a  chorus.  Among  numerous  splendid  speci- 
mens of  this  style  of  music  may  be  named  the  grand 
Finale  to  Act  I.,  of  t.ie  "  Law  of  Java,"  produced  in 
1822;  the  sestet,  "  Stay,  pry  thee  stay;  "  the  open- 
ing sestet,  "  Listen,  he  must  be  near  ;"  the  quintet, 
"  Though  he  be  now  a  grey  friar,"  in  the  "Miller 
and  his  Men"  (1813);  the  sestet,  "Oh,  bold  Robin 
Hood,"  in  "  Maid  Marian  "  (1822).  In  Bishop's  nu- 
merous Operas,  and  other  musical  pieces  for  the 
stage  of  less  proportions,  composed,  and  prod  need 
atCovent  Garden  Theatre,  between  1810  and  1824, 
will  be  found  much  fine  concerted  vocal  music,  the 
major  part  of  which  has  outlived  the  Operas  they 
once  adorned.  Bishop  Was  appointed  Musical  Di- 
rector and  Composer  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre  in 
1810;  and,  during  the  fourteen  years  he  held  that 
important  musical  office,  he  proved  by  his  industry 
that  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  golden  chances  it 
afforded  him  to  bring  his  works  before  the  public. 
"  The  Knight   of   Snowdon,'    "  The  Virgin   of  the 


Sun,"  "The  Ethiop,"  "  The  Renegade,"  "The  Anti- 
quary," "  The  Slave,"  were  then  produced.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  German  school  of  dramatic  music  was 
beginning  to  be  felt  in  this  country  in  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  could  not  fail 
to  effect  so  accomplished  a  musician  as  Henry  Bish- 
op. He  has  been  charged  with  giving  up  "  his  per 
sonal  identity  "  during  his  artistic  career,  and  being 
infected,  so  to  speak,  with  the  more  modern  man- 
ner of  Rossini  and  Weber.  He  could  not  possibly 
divest  himself  of  his  speciality  of  musical  style, 
which  was  derived  from  his  peculiarity  of  tempera- 
ment and  constitution  ;  but  he  evidently  agreed  in 
opinion  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who,  referring 
to  a  sister  art,  said  that  "  the  greatest  natural  gen- 
ius cannot  subsist  on  its  own  stock,"  and  that  "  he 
who  resolves  never  to  ransack  any  mind  but  his 
own,  will  be  soon  reduced,  from  mere  barrenness, 
to  the  poorest  of  all  imitations;  he  will  be  obliged 
to  imitate  himself,  and  to  repeat  what  he  has  so  of- 
ten repeated."  "  The  mind,"  he  adds,  "  is  but  a 
barren  soil  which  is  soon  exhausted,  and  will  pro- 
duce no  crop,  or  only  one,  unless  it  be  continually 
fertilised  and  enriched  with  foreign  matter."  Han- 
del, anticipating  these  views,  did  not  hesitate  to 
fertilize  and  enrich  his  transcendent  powers  by  the 
attentive  study  of  his  great  Italian  predecessors  and 
contemporaries.  Musical  ideas,  it  must  be  admitted, 
issue  mere  richly  and  more  copiously  from  the  most 
cultivated  musicians,  who,  possessing  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  finest  works  of  the  best  mas- 
ters of  every  age  and  country,  have  "  the  most  ma- 
terials" for  composition,  and  therefore  "  the  great- 
est means  of  invention."  He  nourishes  bis  musical 
mind  upon  the  food  bequeathed  by  his  predecessors 
in  the  art,  and  avails  himself  of  the  discoveries  they 
have  made,  and  the  experiences  they  have  acquired, 
and,  in  turn,  he  leaves  to  his  successors  the  results 
of  his  own.  In  this  manner  art  legitimately  and 
surely  progresses. 

Bishop  understood  and  recognized  the  musical 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  appreciated  the  progressive 
condition  of  music  at  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century,  especially  with  regard  to  orchestral  in- 
strumentation. He  fully  estimated,  in  the  Operas 
of  Mozart,  Weber,  Spohr,  Rossini,  and  Meyerbeer, 
and  in  the  one  Opera  of  Beethoven,  a  fuller  devel- 
opment of  dramatic  effect,  the  introduction  of  richer 
harmonic  combinations,  the  increased  resourced  of 
the  orchestra,  the  more  frequent  and  effective  use 
of  the  chorus,  and  dramatic  scenes  more  amply 
elaborated,  and  he  at  once  accepted  these  modern 
improvements,  and  applied  them,  in  principle,  to 
his  operatic  compositions.  "  Every  period  of  ten 
years,"  says  Forkel,  John  Sebastian  Bach's  biog- 
rapher, "  has  some  forms  or  turns  of  melody  which 
are  peculiar  to  it,  but  which  generally  grow  out  of 
fashion  before  it  expires.  A  composer  who  desires 
that  his  works  should  descend  to  posterity  must 
take  care  to  avoid  them."  Imitating  the  example 
of  many  great  painters  and  musicians?.  Bishop  mod- 
ified, to  some  extent,  his  old  manner  in  his  later 
works.  It  must  be  confessed  that  these  have  not 
the  charm  which  attaches  to  his  earlier  composi- 
tions. 

Bishop  retired  from  the  Musical  Directorship  of 
Covent  Garden  Theatre  in  1824,  and  then  became 
the  Composer  and  Director  of  the  Music  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre.  Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  the  illus- 
trious  composer  of  "  Der  Freischiitz,"  almost  over- 
whelmed by  his  great  reputation,  was  engaged  to 
compose  an  English  Opera  for  Covent  Garden.  As 
a  counterpoise  to  "  Oberon,"  Bishop  was  called 
upon  to  compose  "  Aladdin  "  for  the  rival  theatre. 
Despite  its  charming  music,  and  the  great  fame  of 
its  composer,  "Oberon"  achieved  only  a  partial 
success.  Bishop's  Opera  was  a  failure,  and  deserv- 
edly so,  for  it  is  cert.iinly  his  worst  Oper.i.  On 
perusing  it,  very  little  can  be  found  of  a  redeeming 
character.  The  subject  was  worn  out,  tlie  text  was 
of  the  most  trivial  kind,  and  the  music  was  deficient 
in  spontaneity,  evidently  written  "  to  order  " — and 
was  totally  devoid  of  spirit.  It  was  a  vain  attempt 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  modern  ideas  in  dra- 
matic music.  Poor  Weber,  in  the  full  blaze  of  tri- 
umphant celebrity,  was  ilready  standing  upon  the 
threshold  of  eternity.  Under  such  interesting  and 
exceptional  circumstances  as  then  surrounded  him, 
it  was  a  crucial  ordeal  for  any  English  composer, 
however  famous  r.e  might  be,  and  with  all  his  pow- 
ers in  full  vigor,  to  be  placed  in  competition  with 
such  a  composer  as  Weber.  None  might  hope  to 
pass  with  success  so  severe  a  test. 

Bishop's  Operas  have  not  been  heard  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  even  their  fame  has  hardly  reached  be- 
yond t^e  limits  of  English-speaking  countries.    The 
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music  of  Englnnd,  however  pleasing  to  English 
ears,  in  the  eighteenth  and  first  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth centuries,  was  perhaps  not  calculated  to  sat- 
isfy foreign  minds  and  ears.  The  form  of  English 
Opera,  so  different  from  that  of  Italy,  France,  and 
Germany,  would  be  distasteful  to  the  people  of  those 
countries,  who  are  contented  with  their  own  music 
and  consider  none  other  its  equal.  Then,  again,  the 
English  language  is  difficult  of  pronunciation  ;  and 
to  translate  it  would  be  to  destroy  its  point  and  to 
sacrifice  its  music.  These  causes,  added  to  an  ig- 
norant and  unjust  prejudice  against  the  music  and 
musicians  of  England,  fostered  and  countenanced  to 
a  very  considerable  extent  by  the  people  of  this 
country  itself,  have  in  earlier  times  delayed  the  in- 
troduction of  English  Opera  into  foreign  countries. 
As  a  rule  German  music  has  met  with  but  scant  fa- 
vor in  Italy,  while  Italian  music  alone  has  been 
cosmopolitan.  Bishop's  Operas  would  not  bear  re- 
vival more  than  those  of  Handel,  Hasse,  Porpora, 
Jomelli,  Scarlatti.  Leonardo  Leo,  Paisiello,  Pergo- 
lesi,  Galuppi,  or  Sacchini.  They  are  all  dead  and 
buried.  But  choice  selections  from  them  will  al- 
ways be  welcomed  with  pleasure  by  all  true  lovers 
of  music. 

Henry  Bishop  contributed  to  the  lyric  stage  of 
England  between  sixty  and  seventy  Operas  and 
lighter  musical  pieces.  He  received  the  honor  of 
knighthood  in  1842,  from  Queen  Victoria's  own 
hand,  in  recognition  of  his  high  artistic  merits.  Sir 
Henry  Rowley  Bishop,  at  the  death  of  Dr.  William 
Crotch,  was  elected  to  the  Musical  Professor's  chair 
at  Oxford  in  1848,  and  died  in  1865.  From  the 
year  1826  to  1834  there  was  an  interregnum,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  direct  line  of  English  dramatic  compo- 
sers. During  this  blank  period  for  National  Opera, 
English  musicians  and  theatrical  managers  were  en- 
gaged in  producing  foreign  works  translated  for  and 
adapted  to  the  English  stage  to  suit  the  modified 
taste  of  English  audiences.  It  wag  a  period  devot- 
ed to  Opera  in  English,  in  contrtdistinction  to  Ens- 
lish  Opera.  Rossini's  last  and  finest  Opera,  "  Guil- 
laume  Tell,"  composed  in  1829,  which  had  not  been 
a  success  at  Paris,  was  presented  to  an  English  au- 
dience in  a  mutilated  form,  under  the  title  of  "Hofer, 
the  Tell  of  the  Tyrol."  Auber's  "  Masaniello  "  and 
"  Gustavus,"  Marschner's  "Vampyre,"  Paer's  "Free- 
booters," Ferdinand  Ries's  "  Robbers,"  and  other 
foreign  Operas,  besides  ■*'Der  Freischiitz"  and  "The 
Barber  of  Seville,"  were  for  the  first  time  made 
known  to  the  English-Opera-going  public  in  an 
English  dress.  In  1832  the  German  Opera  in  its 
completeness  was  first  brought  to  this  country,  and 
"Fidelio,"  with  the  gifted  Schroder-Devrient  as  the 
devoted  Leonora,  drew  large  audiences  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  charming  Malibran,  in  1833,  attracted 
admiring  crowds  to  listen  to  her  fine  singing,  and 
her  impressive  acting  in  a  translated  version  of 
Bellini's  "  La  Sonnambula."  It  was  said  by  an  es- 
teemed authority  that  the  introduction  of  foreign 
Operas,  mutilated  in  some  in.«tances,  and  translated 
into  English,  "  retarded  the  public  taste  in  this 
country,  and  indisposed  English  audiences  to  listen 
to  complete  musical  works,  and  thus  induced  the 
long  delay  in  the  manifestation  of  the  loftiest  dra- 
matic pretensions  by  English  composers."  A  new 
era  in  the  history  of  English  Opera  was  soon  to  be 
inaugurated,  with  brilliant  prospects  looming  in  the 
future.  This  new  and  hopeful  revival  commenced 
in  1834,  under  exceptionally  favorable  auspices. 
[To  be  Continued.] 


Bubinstein  in  London. 

(From  the  Times.) 

Herr  Anton  Rubinstein's  recitals  in  St.  James's 
Hall,  the  last  of  which  was  given  to  an  enormous 
audience,  have  been  even  more  successful  in  a  pecu- 
niary, if  not  in  an  artistic,  sense  than  they  proved 
a  twelvemonth  ago.  Crowds  of  amateurs  and  con- 
noisseurs have  flocked  to  them,  and  if  applause  could 
make  the  most  retiring  ot  virtuosos  proud,  the  Rou- 
manian pianist  lias  had  enough  to  turn  his  head. 
But  Ilcrr  Rubinstein  is  by  no  means  the  most  retir- 
ing of  virtuosos  ;  on  the  ccmtrai-y,  he  is  the  mcst 
demonstrative  and,  we  may  say  it  with  deference, 
the  most  egotistical,  of  our  time.  Instead  of  being 
absorbed  in  the  work  he  is  interpreting,  the  work 
would  rather  seem  to  be  absorbed  in  him.  He  may 
well  be  styled  "the  Lion  Pianist,'  for  no  lion  (sym- 
bolically spejiking)  on  occasions  ever  roared  louder. 
Yet  at  times  he  can  be  as  gentle  as  a  soft,  breeze. 
Witness,  for  example,  his  performance  of  Mozart's 
exquisite  Rondo  in  A  minor  ;  witness  the  trio  be 
longing  to  the  Funeral  March  in  Chopin's  B  flat 
minor   sonata,    with   other  things   that  might    be 


named.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple,  unobtrusive, 
and  poetically  beautiful  than  his  delivery  of  these. 
We  wish,  indeed,  that  Herr  Rubinstein  would  give 
us  more  excerpts  from  Mozart  of  the  same  kind. 
Many  are  to  be  found  in  the  solo  sonatas,  which, 
without  reckoning  the  two  fantasias,  are  twenty  in 
number.  Then,  again,  it  is  delightful  to  hear  him 
play  one  of  the  placid  and  graceful  "  notturnos"  of 
John  Field,  dementi's  favorite  pupil,  and  a  celebri- 
ty in  Russia,  before  Herr  Rubinstein  was  thought 
of.  In  these,  as  in  other  pieces  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter by  Chopin,  Henselt,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn, 
etc.,  (not  forgetting  Rubinstein),  he  shines  with  a 
special  grace,  producing  a  tone  from  the  instrument, 
combined  with  the  most  admirably  perfect  phras- 
ing, which  shows  him  to  be  a  singer  by  instinct. 

His  method  of  dealing  with  Beethoven  is  less  un- 
resi^rvedly  to  be  commended.  This  most  pro- 
found of  "  tone-poets  "  cannot  be  trifled  with — can- 
not, in  short,  be  made  the  medium  of  self-display  on 
the  part  of  the  executant  who  presumes  to  interpret 
his  thoughts.  But  Herr  Rubinstein  does  so  with 
Beethoven,  interpreting  the  "  immeasurably  rich 
master" — as  even  Wagner  devoutly  styles  him — 
with  the  most  independent  nonchalance^  as  though 
Beethoven  had  not  written  up  to  his  standard  of 
"  virtuosity."  Yet  Beethoven  hag  written  much  to 
demand  the  most  scrupulous  attention  from  execu- 
tants more  gifted,  if  that  be  possible,  than  Herr  Ru 
binstein  himself — which  scrupulous  attention  Herr 
Rubinstein  does  not  invariably  vouchsafe.  He  plaj'S 
always  without  book,  and  doubtless,  for  that  rea- 
son, is  not  always  exact.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
so-called  Sonata  Appassionnia  in  F  minor.  Nothing 
can  be  more  perfect  than  the  way  in  which  he  gives 
the  andante  with  variations,  nothing  more  hazy  than 
his  delivery  of  parts  of  the  first  movement ;  while 
the  whole  of  the  finale,  which,  though  marked  by 
the  composer  simply  allegro  non  troppo  {non  troppo 
surely  means  somethin!r),  is  taken  by  Herr  Rubin- 
stein at  such  a  pace  that  when  the  coda,  marked 
presto,  comes,  it  is  little  better  than  confusion. 
Then,  to  go  to  smaller  things,  Weber's  "  Invitation 
k  la  Valse,"  also  included  in  the  programme  of  the 
last  recital,  was  utterly  ruined  by  the  extravagant 
speed  of  the  "virtuoso,"  who  seemed  to  be  possessed 
with  the  sole  idea  of  getting  through  it  as  quickly, 
as  possible.  We  have  heard  tliis  familiar  piece 
better  rendered  by  many  a  second-rate  performer. 
In  Liszt's  monstrous  "  transcription  "  of  the  "  Erl 
King,"  where  poor  Schubert  is  almost  smothered, 
Herr  Rubinstein  is  quite  at  home;  but  in  Schu- 
mann's "  Carneval  "  we  find  too  much  display  at  the 
expense  of  the  composer — especially  in  the  "Davids- 
biindler  March."  Four  pieces  of  Herr  Rubinstein's 
composition,  which  brotight  the  last  recital  to  an 
end,  were  not  merely  attractive  in  themselves,  hut 
magnificently  executed.  No  music  suits  the  highly 
endowed  pianist  so  well  as  his  own,  which  he  treats 
with  a  devotional  reverence  that  might  be  advanta- 
geously extended,  on  special  occasions,  to  that  of 
other  composers. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  a 
concert  was  given  in  Herr  Rubinstein's  name,  the 
programme  of  which  comprised  a  symphony  and 
other  works  from  his  pen.  The  symphony  was  llie 
one  in  D  minor  (entitled  "  Dramatic  Symphony,") 
introduced  to  a  London  audience  last  year  at  a  con- 
cert given  by  the  Philharmonic  Societ,}',  and  per- 
formed under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Cusins. 
This  symphony  is  as  long  as  the  "  No.  9  "  of  Beet- 
hoven, and  the  first  two  movements  are  in  the  same 
key ;  but  here  the  resemblance  between  the  two 
works  ceases.  Beethoven  keeps  us  for  upwards  of 
an  hour  in  breathless  interest,  because  he  has  a 
great  deal  to  say,  and  all  he  has  to  say  is  worth  at- 
tention ;  whereas  Herr  Rubinstein  takes  us  by  the 
buttonhole  for  a  period  just  as  extended,  having  lit- 
tle or  nothing  to  say  worth  saying.  So  long  a  work, 
and  one  so  comparatively  destitute  of  interest,  is 
almost  without  parallel,  even  in  these  later  days 
when  the  "  heavenly  length,"  with  which  Schumann 
credits  a  novel  by  Jean  Paul  Richter  and  a  certain 
syniphon}'  by  Schubert,  has  led  .so  many  misguided 
composers  to  imagine  that  length  and  depth  are 
synonymous.  The  symphony  was  splendidly 
played  by  Mr.  Manns's  fine  orchestra,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  composer — evidently  a  conductor  of 
the  first  class.  In  his  performance  of  Beethoven's 
fourth  concerto  (G)  Herr  Rubinstein  was  by  no 
means  at  Ills  best :  and  such  extraordinary  rhapso- 
dies as  the  cadenzas  interpf)latedin  the  first  and  last 
movements  we  have  rarely  heard.  Beethoven  was 
nowliere — extinguished,  in  fact,  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing "  virtuosity"  of  his  interpreter.  This  prepon- 
derating self-assertion  among  our  executants  when 
engaged  in  performing  the  works  of  great  masters 


is  becoming  intolerable.  We  can  only  liken  Herr 
Rubinstein's  cadenzas,  thus  impeding  the  course  of 
Beethoven's  ethereally  beautiful  concerto,  to  Bot- 
tom, among  the  Fairies.  Later  on  in  the  pro- 
gramme Herr  Rubinstein  gave  one  of  Schubert's 
"  Soirees  de  Vienne,"  rf{,sarranged  by  Liszt ;  a 
charming  romance  of  his  own,  played  to  absolute 
perfection  ;  and  the  most  familiar  polonaise  of  Cho- 
pin, the  rendering  of  which  last,  for  the  most  part, 
was  little  better  than  a  caricature.  Why,  for  exam- 
ple, the  hands  of  the  pianist  should  be  lifted  above 
his  head,  only  to  fall  down  upon  a  succession  of 
chords  that  any  school-girl  might  strike  without 
moving  her  fingers  from  the  k"y-board,  escapes  our 
comprehension.  It  may  be  what  it  is  of  late  the  fash- 
ion to  designate  as  "  higher  development ;  "  to  us  it 
seems  nothing  but  superfluous  gesticulation,  unwor- 
thy one  gifted  with  such  wonderful  mechanical 
power  as  Herr  Rubinstein  possesses.  It  pained  us 
to  witness  it,  if  only  because  the  chords  thus  .struck 
bad  not  half  the  sonority  which  a  more  legitimate, 
if  less  showv.  process  might  have  given.  Probably 
some  may  think  that  Herr  Rubinstein  was  achiev- 
ing a  feat  of  extraordinary  difficulty;  but  those 
more  familiar  with  the  matter  were  perfectly  aware 
that  he  was  doing  nothing  in  particular.  The  oth- 
er pieces  bv  Herr  Rubinstein  contained  in  the  pro- 
gramme were  a  duet  from  his  apocryphal  opera. 
Die  Maecahaer,  admirably  sung  by  Mdme.  Lemmens- 
Sherrington  and  Herr  Hen-schel,  and  the  ballet  mu- 
sic from  his  Feramors,  which  had  already  been 
heard  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Mr.  Manns  conducted 
the  orchestra  in  Beethoven's  concerto.  The  ap- 
plause bestowed  upon  Herr  Rubinstein  was  frequent 
and  unanimous. 


Mdlle.  Tietjens. 

(From  the  London  "  Standard.") 

Serious  illness,  whatever  deeper  purpose  it  may 
serve,  furnishes  at  least  a  test  of  the  esteem  in  which 
the  patient  is  held  by  friends,  or,  in  the  case  of  a 
public  character,  by  society  at  large ;  and  if  any 
doubts  could  have  existed  as  to  the  popularity  of 
Mdlle.  Tietjens  they  would  have  be^n  set  at  rest  by 
the  expression  of  sympathy  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  from  all  classes,  which  the  news  of  her 
alarming  condition  hag  called  forth.  If  only  a 
small  proportion  of  those  who  have  been  moved  by 
the  dignity  and  pathos  of  Mdlle.  Tietjeng's  great  ■ 
tragic  impersonations  were  to  inquire  in  person  as 
to  her  chances  of  recovery,  the  doors  of  her  house 
would  be  constantly  besieged  by  a  mob,  or  rather 
by  a  crowd,  in  which  no  small  number  of  notabili- 
ities  would  be  included.  Among  those  who  have 
proved  their  interest  in  Mdlle.  Tietjens  at  this  crit- 
ical moment  the  most  illustrious  person  in  the  realm 
will  not  be  forgotten.  Her  Majesty,  whose  heart  is 
always  keenly  alive  to  a  tale  of  suffering,  in  no  mat- 
ter what  shape,  desired,  a  couple  of  days  ago,  that 
special  information  as  to  Mdlle.  Tietjens's  state 
should  be  telegraphed  to  her  at  Balmoral.  The 
Queen's  anxiety  will  be  shared  by  a  very  large 
number  of  her  subjects.  Everyone  who  cares  for 
admirable  singing  in  combination  with  admir.able 
acting,  and  who  is  not  unmindful  of  the  perfect 
manner  in  which  the  two  arts  blended  into  one  have 
been  cultivated  by  Mdlle.  Tietjens,  must  be  grieved 
to  hear  of  the  painful  malady  by  which  that  very 
favorite  arl.i-it  hag  now  for  gome  weeks  past  been 
afflicted.  But  it  is  not  only  as  a  great  operatic  ar- 
tist that  Mdlle.  Tietjens  deserves  praise.  She  is 
entitled  to  the  warmest  eulogieg  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that,  not  content  with  frequently  delighting  the 
public,  she  has  made  a  point  of  never  disappointing 
it.  An  opera  goer  does  not  always  feel  quite  in- 
clined to  go  to  the  opera,  but  an  opera  singer  must 
often  feel  very  much  inclined  indeed  not  to  sing. 
The  caprices  of  great  vncalists  are,  indeed,  prover- 
bial. "  Indisposition  "  in  the  operatic  vocabulary 
is  commonly  interpreted  as  signifying  unwillingness 
to  appear;  and  it  does,  indeed,  sometimes  happen 
that  such  indisposition  can  be  promptly  cured  by 
causing  the  indisposed  one  to  be  replaced  in  a  favor- 
ite part  by  a  dangerous  rival.  The  remedy  could 
never  have  been  applied  in  the  case  of  Mdlle.  Tiet- 
jens, both  because  she  has  never  had  a  dangerous 
rival,  and  also  because  she  has  never  pleaded  ill 
health  as  an  excuse  for  not  fulfilling  her  engage- 
ments. Until  she  was  attacked  by  the  illness  which 
at  last  prostrated  her,  and  rendered  it  necessary  for 
the  operating  surgeon  to  be  called  in,  she  may,  and 
must  occasionally  have  been  unwell ;  but  slie  never 
took  the  public  into  her  confidence  on  the  subject. 
When  the  name  of  Mdlle.  Tietjens  appeared  in  the 
bill,  every  one  felt  certain  that  Mdlle.  Tietjens  would 
appear  on  the  stage. 
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Accordingly,  none  of  those  stories  have  ever  been 
told  of  her  that  one  remembers  in  connection  with 
so  many  great  singers  of  the  past.  It  is  said  of  a 
distinguished  tenor,  who  had  often  sung  with  Mdlle. 
Tietjens,  not  only  in  Mr.  Mapleson's  time  bnt  also 
in  the  days  of  Mr.  Lumley,  that  by  affecting  "  in- 
disposition "  he  helped  to  bring  on  the  terrible  mal- 
ady from  which  he  died.  He  was  engaged  at  the 
State  Operahouse  in  the  capital  of  a  despotic  coun- 
try, where  private  medical  certificates  count  for 
nothing,  and  where  ever}-  singer  claiming  to  be  in- 
disposed is  rndely  required  to  remain  at  home  until 
the  physician  charged  with  the  duty  of  verifying 
such  cases  calls  to  see  hira.  Ha\ing  declared  him- 
self indisposed,  the  distinguished  tenor  thoughtless- 
ly went  to  a  banquet,  where  the  medical  ofiicer,  un- 
happily, met  him.  Humiliation,  .stoppage  of  salary, 
pique,  rage,  and  signs  of  incipient  madness 
followed  one  another  in  rapid  order ;  the  moral  of 
the  story  being  that  there  are  some  theatres  at 
which  singers  should  not  plead  indisposition  unless 
they  are  prepared — at  least  for  a  time — to  put  on  a 
dressing  gown  and  keep  their  room.  The  prima 
donna  is,  as  a  rule,  more  liable  than  the  tenor  to 
illness  in  the  form  of  caprice.  For  one  '•'  robust 
tenor  "  who  complains  of  his  throat,  and  especially 
of  that  portion  or  appurtenance  of  his  throat  known 
surgically  and  operatically  as  the  larynx,  at  least 
half  a  dozen  sopranos  might  be  reckoned.  The 
most  approved  moral  method  of  restoring  distressed 
sopranos  to  health  has  been  already  mentioned. 
Occasionally,  however,  physical  measures  have 
been  found  necessary,  and  thus  when  Mdme.  Mara 
refused  to  sing  for  Frederick  the  Great,  that  incon- 
siderate monarch  sent  a  guard  of  soldiers  to  her 
house,  with  orders  to  seize  her  and  being  her  to  the 
theatre,  no  matter  in  what  condition.  Apart,  how- 
ever, from  all  question  of  nervous  ailments,  by 
which  artists  of  delicate  organizations  may  well  be 
affected,  and  ailments  of  a  purely  fantastic  kind,  it 
does  no  doubt  happen,  now  and  then,  to  singers,  as 
to  other  persons,  to  be  unfit  for  the  work  required 
from  them  ;  and  Mdlle.  Tietjens  must  often  have 
been  in  such  a  position  when,  by  the  effort  of  supe- 
rior energy  and  determination  to  keep  her  work, 
she  managed,  in  spite  of  difficulties,  to  go  through 
her  allotted  part.  Some  notion  of  her  courage  in 
this  respect  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  this 
very  season  she  sang,  and  went  on  singing  until  the 
day  arrived  when  she  not  only  was  obliged  to  admit 
to  herself  her  inability  to  reappear,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  place  herself  in  the  hands  of  the  doctor, 
and,  worse  still,  of  the  surgeon.  Mdlle.  Tietjens 
had  never  sung  better  than  she  sang  this  year  aa 
Norma  and  as  Lucrezia  Borgia :  and  her  perform- 
ance of  these  parts — which,  apart  from  artistic  re- 
quirements, make  great  demands  on  the  physical 
powers  of  those  who  undertake  them — was  separat- 
ed by  only  the  briefest  interval  from  her  confine- 
ment to  a  bed  of  pain.  For  the  sake  of  Mdlle.  Tiet- 
jens herself,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  the  public,  we 
may  hope  that  she  will  soon  be  restored  to  her  or- 
dinary health  ;  for  she  cannot  be  replaced.  In  the 
course  of  a  long  and  constantly  successful  career 
Mdlle.  Tietjens  has  played  almost  every  celebrated 
part  that  has  been  written  for  the  soprano  voice ; 
and  she  has  certainly  distinguishedherself  in  every 
style.  She  is  probably  the  only  great  artist  on  the 
operatic  stage  who  in  Don  Giovanni  has  appeared 
as  Zerlina,  a  character  she  first  impersonated  at  the 
age  of  sixteen ;  as  Donna  Elvira,  who  at  every  Ger- 
man theatre  is  considered  the  principal  female  per- 
sonage in  the  work  ;  and  as  Donna  Anna,  which  in 
England  is  associated  with  the  highest  lyrical  and 
dramatic  genius,  and  which  during  the  last  twenty 
years  has  never  found  adequate  representation  ex- 
cept at  the  hands  of  Giulia  Grisi  and  of  Theresa 
Tietjens.  Mdlle.  Tietjens  has  of  late  years  limited 
herself  so  exclusively  to  those  tragic  characters  in 
which  she  is  entirely  incomparable,  that  the  public 
probably  forgets  it  was  she  who  introduced  Martha 
on  the  Italian  stage,  and  that,  in  the  first  Italian 
version  of  Faust  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  she  was 
the  original  Margherita.  Her  friends  will  be  deep- 
ly grieved  should  she  not  have  many  further  oppor- 
tunities of  adding  to  her  already  long  list  of  admi- 
rable impersonations. 


Salzbnrg  and  Mozart. 

During  the  Salzburg  Musical  Festival,  Mozart^s  ad- 
mirers will  be  afforded  an  opportunity  of  taking  part  in 
a  small,  but  not  on  that  account  less  pleasing,  act  of 
homage  to  the  immortal  master.  As  most  persons  are 
aware,  it  is  to  the  generosity  of  his  Highness  Prince 
Starhemberg,  that  the  International  Mozart  Foundation 
{.ifoxartati/tung)  is  indebted  for  the  possession  of  the  lit- 


tle pavilion  in  which  Mozart  wrote  Die  Zauberfloie,  in 
1791.  The  pavilion  then  stood  in  the  middle  large  court- 
yard of  the  Freihaus,  Vienna,  and  was  lent  by  Schikan- 
eder  to  the  great  master  expressly  for  "die  purpose.  It 
will  now  be  erected  at  one  of  the  moat  beautiful  points 
of  the  Kapuzinerberg,  and  thrown  open  to  the  public 
during  the  Musical  Festival,  No  more  fitting  spot  could, 
in  truth,  anywhere  be  found.  In  the  midst  of  God's 
magnificent  scenery,  to  which  Mozart  was  always  devot- 
edly attached,  the  little  sacred  relic  will  now  find  a  per- 
manent resting  place,  and  undoubtedly  form  one  of  the 
most  interesting  sights  of  Salzburg.  Who  will  not  feel 
a  desire  to  visit  the  very  building  in  which  Mozart's  gen- 
ius produced  a  work  sufficient  of  itself  alone  to  establish 
the  composer's  immortality?  But  there  is  something 
else  which  will  make  it  worth  while  to  visit  the  pavilion. 
In  April,  1874,  the  Committee  of  the  Mozart  Foundation 
took  the  initiative  in  formmg  a  collection  of  Portraits 
and  Autographs,  to  include  not  only  celebrated  men,  ar- 
tist's and  others,  contemporaries  of  Mozart,  but  likewise 
poets,  composers,  writers  on  musical  matters,  and  crit- 
ics, belonging  to  the  present  day.  The  notion  met  with 
the  warmest  support,  and  the  Institution  already  pos- 
sesses a  respectable  number  of  autographs,  portraits, 
etc.  The  collection  will  be  placed  in  an  album  in  the 
Mozart  Pavilion,  and  will  certainly  not  fail  to  interest 
the  admirers  and  the  disciples  of  art.  There  are  already 
portraits  of  Dr.  Ludwig  Ritter  von  Kochel,  Leopold 
Schefer,  author  of  the  Laienbremer,  Roderich  Benedix, 
the  well-known  comedy  writer,  Friedrich  Ritter  von 
HenkI,  author  of  Thoughts  upon  Music  and  Composers, 
and  Emanuel  Geibel,  who  with  his  portrait  forwarded 
the  following  verses  :— 

"  Mag  die  "Welt  vom  einfach  Schonen 
Sich  fiir  kurze  Zeit  entwohnen, 
Nimmer  tragt  sie's  auf  die  Dauer 
Schnoder  Unnatur  zu  frohnen. 

"  Zu  dem  Gipfel  treibt  .=:ie's  heimwarts 
Den  die  echten  Lorbeern  kronen, 
Und  mit  ^yonne  lauscht  sie  wieder 
GiJthe's  Liedern,  Mozart's  Tonen."  * 

A  contribution  which  strikes  us  as  especially  worthy 
notice  is  that  from  J.  Rieter-Biedeimann,  the  well- 
known  Leipsic  music  publisher,  a  warm  promoter  and 
true  friend  of  the  International  Mozart  Foundation.  It 
is  David  F.  Stranss's  sonnet  (copy)  on  Die  Zauberflote : 

"  Dem  Gotte  gleich,  der  aus  den  Thorenstreichen 
Der  Menschenkinder  "Weltgeschichts  fiiclit, 
Hast  Du  aus  einem  narrischen  Gedioht 
Ein  Tiinewerk  erschaffen  sender  gleichen, 

"  Schon  warst  Du  nahe  jenen  ernsten  Reichen 
Wo  jcde  Ijebenstauschung  uns  zerbricht. 
Das  Haupt  um^rahlt  von  jenem  reinen  Licht, 
Vor  dem  die  bunten  Erdenfarben  bleichen. 

**  Da  schien  der  Menschen  Thun  Dir  Kinderspiel, 
Du  sah'st  den  Hass  in  ew'ge  Nacht  verbannt, 
Die  Liebe  sich  zur  Weisheit  mild  verklaren. 

"  Dank  Dir,  verklarter  Meister !  Nah'  dem  Ziel, 
Hast  Du  uns  liebend  noch  herabgesandt 
"Vorklange  von  der  Harmonic  der  Spharen."  t 

Besides  the  above,  the  following  gentlemen  have,  also, 
sent  their  portraits  : — Herr  Bauernfeld,  with  the  motto: 
*'  So  wollV  ein  Pldtzchen  uns  gewdhren,  den  Epigonen,  die 
den  Genius  verehren}^^  Baron  von  Hiilsen,  Iiitendant- 
General  of  the  Prussian  Theatres  Royal;  Baron  Perfall, 
Royal  Intendant-General,  Munich;  Baron  Johann  von 
Vesque-Piittlingen,  known  as  J.  Hoven,  and  many  (tth- 
ers,  whose  names  we  unfortunately  cannot  give  for  want 
of  space.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  coUection  is  still 
open,  and  further  contributions  will  be  most  thankfully 
received. 

*  Though  the  world  may  for  a  short  time  turn  from  the 
Simply-Beautiful,  it  will  never  consent  to  serve  perma- 
nently frivolous  monstrosity.  It  is  again  impelled 
towards  the  pinnacle  crowned  with  genuine  laurels;  it 
again  listens  with  ecstasy  to  Goethe's  songs  and  Mozart's 
strains. 

t  Like  the  god  who  out  of  the  tricks  of  fools  weaves 
the  history  of  the  children  of  this  world,  hast  thou  cre- 
ated an  incomparable  tone-work  out  of  a  stupid  story. 
Already  wast  thou  near  the  solemn  realms,  where  every 
delusion  of  this  world  is  dissipated,  thy  head  surrounded 
by  that  pure  light  before  which  the  varied  colors  of  earth 
grow  pale.  Men's  actions  appeared  to  thee  child's  play. 
Thou  sawest  hate  banished  into  eternal  night  and  love 
gently  transformed  to  wisdom.  Thanks  to  thee,  Master, 
in  thy  apotheosis.  Near  the  goal,  thou  hast  lovingly 
sent  to  us  below  a  foretaste  of  the  harmony  of  the 
spheres. 


Our  Clmrch  Music. 


There  is  much  good  sense  in  an  address  on  this 
theme  delivered  in  this  city,  during  Anniversary 
Week,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  G.  Spaulding,  before  the 
Conference  of  Unitarian  Ministers.  These  are  his 
conclusions  ;    we  copy  from  the  Christian  Register  ; 

Briefly  stated,  the  four  cardinal  points  of  good  church- 
music  are  as  follows : — 

First,  it  should  be  both  broad  and  simple  in  its  con- 
struction,—neither  sacrificing  breadth  for  the  sake  of 


simplicity,  nor  losing  simplicity  in  too  great  breadth. 

Second,  it  should  be  at  once  stately  and  animated,  nev- 
er degenerating  into  frivolity,  and  never  stagnating 
through  the  want  of  raovemeut.  The  uplifting  of  many 
hearts  on  the  wings  of  sacred  song  demands  not  the  bee- 
tle's droning  flight,  but  the  joyous  up-soaring  of  the  sky, 
lark,  and  at  times  even  the  mighty  sweep  of  eagles'  pin- 
ions. We  want  tunes  rhat  we  can  sing  not  only  with  the 
spirit  but  with  spirit, — music  that  compels  us  to  sing  it 
spiritedly.  Much  of  our  old  psalmody  drags  and  plods, 
or  halts  and  limps,  as  if  it  had  been  composed  in  one  of 
our  Boston  east  winds,  and  had  the  chronic  rheumatism 
in  all  its  crotchets  and  quavers. 

Then,  third,  we  want  an  eclectic  style  of  church-music. 
We  should  aim  to  be  inclusive  rather  than  exclusive  u 
our  choice  of  tunes.  We  should  go  to  neither  of  the  two 
extremes  of  the  music  of  a  cathedral  service  or  that  of  a 
camp-meeting,  tint  combine  in  due  proportion  the  excel- 
lences of  both  styles.  The  musicof  thesanctuary  should 
find  us  at  one  time  on  our  kneeB confessing  and  adoring; 
again  with  upturned  faces  looking  into  heaven,  and  then 
again  with  steadfast  gaze  ahead  and  the  earnest  prepa- 
ration for  battle.  And  in  saying  this  I  am  saying  all 
that  need  be  said  on  the  moo'ted  question  of  congrega- 
tional uers?/.9  choir-singing,  ffave  both  kinds,  and  have 
eich  good  in  its  kind.  Have  a  choir,  whether  it  be  boy- 
choir,  girl-choir,  chorus-choir  or  quartet,  that  is  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  congregation,  and  insist  that  the 
niiembers  of  it  shall  be  spiritually-minded  enough  to  be 
more  interested  in  the  services  in  which  they  take  so  im- 
portant a  part,  than  in  the  Sunday  newspaper  which 
they  bring  to  read  during  sermon  time.  Have  a  choir, 
too,  that  will  sing/or  the  congregation  and  not  to  them ; 
just  as  you  expect  your  minister  to  pray  for  you,  and  not 
to  or  at  you.  With  such  a  choir,  and  with  a  congrega- 
tion that  will  meet  for  musical  practice  and  rehearsal, 
that  it  may  learn  to  do  its  part  well,  you  have  the  ideal 
arrangement  for  church-music, — ar.  ideal  that  is  not  be- 
yond the  reach  of  any  religious  society  that  cares  to  be 
something  better  than  a  Sunday-club,  or  aims  at  a  high- 
er mission  than  that  of  a  Sunday  lecture  audience. 

And  then,  fourthly,  we  want  to  use  more  generally 
than  we  have  hitherto  done,  hymns  and  tunes  that  go 
together.  There  is  much  more  in  this  suggestion  than 
appears  on  the  surface.  A  new  departure  in  our  church- 
music^means,  first  of  all,  the  use  of  the  new  and  richer 
tunes*lready  adopted  with  such  success  in  other  de- 
nominations. But  these  are  tunes  which  call  for  hymns 
that  are  real  hymns ;— sacred  lyrics  and  not  merely  sa- 
cred poems;  hymns  that  in  a  single  word  are  singable; 
and  no  hymn  that  is  not  singable  ought  ever  to  X)e  ad- 
mitted into  our  hymn-books.  Tunes  that  come  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  church-music  of  to-day  demand  hymns 
that  are  in  harmony  with  the  religious  sentiments  of 
which  the  tunes  theinselves  are  an  expression.  You  will 
look  in  vain  for  a  good  tune  to  go  with  a  purely  didactic 
hymn, — one  of  those  hymns  in  whose  every  other  line 
you  hear  the  crack  of  Duty's  whip,  or  catch  a  feeble  echo 
of  a  long-drawn  exhortation  to  be  good.  Nor  can  you 
find  any  music  adapted  to  another  class  of  hymns  not 
yet  wholly  banished  from  our  collections ;  hymns  that 
are  either  pantheistic  reveries  about  the  Over-soul,  or 
introspective  and  transcendental  soliloquies.  Tunes 
that  the  heart  will  join  in  must  be  set  to  words  that  deal 
with  the  feelings  and  affections  of  the  heart.  At  one 
time  we  want  a  gladsome  song  of  praise  that  brings  us 
through  nature  near  to  nature's  God.  But  we  want  at 
other  times,  and  much  oftener,  too,  songs  that  speak  of 
God  in  Christ,  so  much  nearer  the  soul  than  God  in  nat- 
ure is, — songs  like  this  beautiful  hymn  written  by  our  re- 
spected friend,  Hon.  John  D.  Long : — 

I  would,  dear  Jesus,  I  could  break 
The  hedge  that  creeds  and  hearsay  malce, 
And,  like  t'jy  first  disciples,  be 
In  person  led  and  taught  by  thee. 

I  read  thy  words,— they  are  so  sweet; 
I  seek  the  footprints  of  thy  feet; 
But  men  so  mystify  the  trace, 
I  long  to  see  thee  face  to  face. 

Would'st  thou  not  let  me,  at  thy  side, 
In  thee,  in  thee  so  sure,  confide? 
Like  John,  upon  thy  breast  recline. 
And  feel  thy  heart  make  mine  divine? 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

"  God  Save  the  King."  I  see  that  the  Rev.  S.  F. 
Smith,  author  cf  the  Hymn  :  "  My  country,  'tis  of 
thee,"  says  of  the  tune  :  "  It  is,  as  most  of  you  know, 
the  English  '  God  save  the  King.'  Perhaps  the 
tune  belongs  to  England,  perhaps  to  Germany,  per- 
haps to  some  other  nation." 

It  may  perhaps  be  of  interest  to  Mr.  Smith  to 
know,  that  there  is  ao  perhaps  in  the  case. 

The  tune  was  composed  by  Henry  Gary,  author 
of  "  Chrononhotontholagos  "  and  of  the  song :  "Sal- 
ly in  our  Allej'."  Its  date  was  about  1740,  and  it 
came  info  universal  favor  in  England,  at  the  time 
of  the  Pretender's  attempt  in  1745  to  i-ecover  the 
English  crown. — It  was,  by  the  w-iy,  the  victory 
over  Charles  Stuart,  which  Handel  commemorated 
in  Judas  Maccabcvus. 

A.  W.  T. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOUENAL    OF    MUSIC. 


London.  A  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bidlelin  writes  (June  14) : 

An  Atrverican  is  fairly  stunned  by  the  number  of  oper- 
atic celebrities  here  at  almost  one  time.  Thtnis  of  Ade- 
lina  Patti,  Zare  Thalberg,  Albani,  Nilsson,  Nandori, 
prima  donnas,  and  "Wachtel,  Santley,  Tamberlik,  Nicoli- 
ni,  Scolari  and  Fancelli,  tenors  and  baritones,  sinpiing 
in  one  city  within  a  week.  They  are  distributed  between 
Covent  Garden  Opera  House  and  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
Haymarket.  The  repertoire  for  Ihe  week  comprises 
A'ida,  Tannhduaer,  Guillaume  Tell^  Tl  Barbiere  di  Simglia, 
The  Flying  Dutchman,  L'Etoile  du  Nord.  tfn  Ballo  in  Mas-' 
chera.  If  Trotatorey  tfer  Freischutz,  Otello,  Robert  le  Dia- 
ble  and  Bigoletto. 


The  Musical  Season  at  Steinway  HalL 

Ihe  Music  Trade  Jieview  gives  a  list  of  the  princi- 
pal works  performed  at  Steinway  Hall  during  the 
120  concerts  of  the  past  season,  together  with  the 
names  of  the  composers  represented,  and  those  of 
the  principal  performers : 

Of  symphonies  there  were  sixteen  :  Beethoven  was 
heard 'in  all  of  his  except  the  1st,  3d  and  9th  ;  Ber- 
lioz in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Dramatic  Symphony, 
Op.  17;  Gade  in  the  C  minor;  Haydn,  D  major; 
Liszt,  "  Faust"  Symphony  ;  Mendelssohn,  3d  Sym- 
phony (Scotch) ;  Mozart,  G  minor ;  C.  C.  Muller,  1st 
Symphony  ;  Knff,  in  No.  3,  '■  Im  Wakle  ; "  Rubin- 
stein, "  Ocean  ;  "  Schumann,  No.  3,  in  E  ilat. 

Of  suites,  symphonic  poems,  and  selections  from 
symphony  and  opera  for  orchestra,  we  heard  Bach's 
Suite  in  D  major.  No.  S  ;  Beethoven,  "  Larghetto" 
from  2d  Symphony,  "  Funeral  March  "  from  Third, 
"  Allecretto  "  frorn  Seventh,  Adagio  from  "  Prome- 
theus," Entr'-Acte  and  "  Larghetto"  from  "  Egmont," 
Serenade,  Op.  8  and  Op.  97  (instrumented  by  Liszt): 
Bizet,  "  L'Arlesienne  ;  "  Boccherini,  "  Sicilienne  ;  " 
Bruch,  Vorspiel  "  Loreley ; "  Gade,  "Novellet^fn," 
Op.  53  ;  Glinka,  Scherzo  from  "  Kamarinskaja  ; '' 
Gluck,  Ballet  Music  from  "Paris  and  Helena;" 
Gounod,  "  Marchc  Fun^bre  d'une  Marionette;"  Han- 
del, "Largo"  (arr.  by  Hellmesberger);  Haydn,  Ser- 
enade; Hoffmann,  parts  of  "Frithjof;"  Jadassohn, 
"  Serenade,"  No.  2  ;  Liszt,  "  Rhapsodic  "  No  2.  and 
"  Les  Preludes,"  C.  C.  Muller,  "  Romance,"  "  Noc- 
eurne;"  Mendelssohn,  Scherzo  from  "Reformation 
Symphony  ;"  Meyerbeer,  Polonaise  from  "  Struen- 
see;"  Rubinstein,  "Ballet  Music"  and  "Wedding 
Procession"  from  "Feramors;"  Saint-Saens,  "Rou- 
et  d'Omphale,"  "Phaeton,"  "  Danse  Macabre;" 
Schubert,  music  to  "Rosamonds;"  Schumann,  "Ov- 
erture, Scherzo  and  Finale,"  Op.  52,  "  Traiimerei," 
"  Bilder  aus  Osten,"  Interlude  and  Invocation  from 
"Manfred;"  Svendsen,  "Coronation  March;" 
Tschaikowslty,  "  Airs  de  Ballet;"  Voigt,  "Nacht- 
gesang;"R.  Wagner,  Introductory  to  "  Die  Wal- 
kiire,"  Centennial  March,  Kaiser  March,  Tannhauser 
March,  Introduction  to  "  Rheingold,"  Third  Act 
"  Lohengrin,"  Introduction  and  Finale  to  "  Tristan 
and  Isolde,"  "Funeral  March,"  "Gotterdiimmerung," 
"  Vorspiel,","  Siegfried's  death,"  and  Finale  from 
"  Gotterdammerung ;  "  Weber-Berlioz,  Invitation  to. 
Dance. 

Of  overtures  there  were  Auber's  "Le  Cheval  de 
Bronze,"  Bargiel's  "Medea,"  Op.  22;  Beethoven, 
Consecration  of  the  House,  "  Leonore,"  Nos.  1  and 
3,  Coriolan.  Op.  62,  "  Fidelio,"  No.  4;  0.  B.  Boise, 
"  Festival  Overture ;  "  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
"  Diane  de  Solange ;  "  Cherubini,  "  Ali  Baba," 
"Anacreon;"  Gernsheim,  "  Waldmeister's  Braut- 
fahrt;  "  Gluck,  "  Iphigenia  in  Aulis;"  Horncmann, 
"  Aladdin  ; "  Leutner,  "  Fest-ouverture :  "  Mendels- 
sohn, "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  "  Fingal's 
Cave,"  "  Schone  Melusine ;  "  C.  C.  Muller,  "Nathan 
der  Weise, '  "  To  the  Union ;  "  Faine,  Shakespeare's 
•■  As  You  Like  It ;  "  Rossini,  "  William  Tell ,  " 
Schubert,  "  Alfonso  and  Estrella ;  "  Supp6,  "  Pique 
Dame;"  Sullivan,  "Light  of  the  World;"  Am- 
broise  Thomas,  "  Raymond  ;  "  Wagner,  "  Tann- 
hauser ;  "  Weber,  "  Oberon,"  "  Frey schiitz "  and 
"  Eurj'anthe." 

Of  piano-forte  concertos,  with  orchestra,  there 
were :  Beethoven,  No.  4,  G  major,  and  No.  5,  E  flat; 
Chopin,  "  Krakoviac,"  Op.  11,  in  E  minor,  and  Op. 
21,  Fminor;  Grieg,  Op.  16;  Henselt's  Concerto; 
Liszt,  Fantuisie  Hongroise,  No.  2 ;  Mendelssohn,  G 
minor ;  Mozart's  Concerto  for  two  pianos  and  or- 
chestra ;  Rubinstein,  D  minor  ;  Saint-Saens,  No.  2, 
G  minor  ;  Schubert- Liszt,  Fantaisie  in  C  ;  Schu- 
mann, Op.  92 ;  Weber,  Op.  79. 

Of  violin  concertos  and  solos  we  heard  Bach's  Ga- 
votte, Beethoven,  Op.  61,  and  Romanze  in  G;  De 
Beriot's  Third  and  Seventh  Concertos,  and  "  Ro- 
manza  et  Adagio  ;  "  Handel's  "  Largo  ;  "  Leclair, 
Gavotte  from  Sonata,   "  Le   Tombeau;"  Leonard, 


Fourth  Concerto  ;  Mendelssohn's  Concerto ;  Mozart 
"  Adagio; '"'  Ole  Bull,  Fantaisie  on  Bellini's  "Romeo 
et  Giulietta,"  "  Concerto,"  and  "  Siciliana  e  Taran- 
tella;" Paganini,  Concerto  and  "  Le  Streghe  ;  " 
Prume,  "Fantaisie  Pastorale"  and  "La  Melancolie.;" 
Raff,  "  Cavatina;  "  Rode,  "  Concerto  ;  "  Rust,  "  So- 
nata;"Spohr,  Adagio  from  Ninth  Concerto,  and 
"  Gesangsscene;  "  Tartini,  Sonata  in  G  minor; 
VieuxtempS,  "  Fantaisie,"  "  Fantaisie  Caprice," 
"  Int.,  Cadenza  and  Adagio,"  "  Souvenir  de  Doni- 
zetti," "  Airs  Varies,"  "  Ballade  et  Polonaise  ;"  Viv- 
ien, "Duets;"  Wagner- Wilhemj,  "Romanze;" 
Wieniawski,  "Rondeau  Brilliant,"  "Polonaise," 
"  Caprice  Fantaslique,"  "  Capricio  Waltz,"  "  Le- 
gende."  H.  D. 

rConclusion  next  time.] 
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Music  in  Boston. 

The  musical  season, — a  remarkably  rich  one, — 
which  we  all  supposed  had  reached  its  culmination 
and  its  close  in  the  Triennial  Festival,  has  had  its 
after-summer  in  a  succession  of  concerts  great  and 
small,  consisting  of  two  Oratorios  ("  for  the  people") 
in  the  Tabernacle,  several  Conservatory  concerts 
for  the  winding  up  of  the  season,  musical  honors  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  etc.,  etc. 

"  The  Messiah  "  at  the  Tabeexacle.  The  suc- 
cess of  Elijah  led  to  a  repetition  of  the  experiment 
of  Oratorio  at  popular  prices,  before  five  or  six 
thousand  people,  and  with  improved  conditions  as 
to  musical  effect, — especially  the  transferring  of  the 
great  chorus  and  orchestra  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  long  building,  and  placing  them  upon  the  plat- 
form. The  Tabernacle  was  again  completely  full, 
and  the  irrepressible  enthusiasm  of  a  fresh  audi- 
ence,— a  multitude,  many  of  whom  never  had  heard 
an  Oratorio  in  their  lives  before — was  refreshing  to 
those  to  whom  Handel's  Messiah  was  an  old  story. 

The  Messiah  has  always  been  associated  with  the 
great  Christian  festival,  when  the  days  of  the  year 
are  at  the  shortett.  It  was  a  new  experience  to 
hear  it  at  the  opposite  solstice,  on  the  eve  of  Mid- 
summer's Day,  the  mid-most,  longest  day  of  Nat- 
ure's festival.  One's  thoughts  involuntarily  sought 
the  open  air  oh  such  a  night,  and  cared  more  to 
look  up  at  the  stars  through  cool  waving  foliage, 
than  to  sit  pent  up  in  any  crowd  listening  to  any 
music  indoors.  But  the  performance  was  so  good, 
the  music  in  itself  so  inspiring,  and  indeed  new- 
born forever,  that  one  was  soon  reconciled  to  his 
rich  opportunity. 

The  chorus  and  orchestra  certainly  sounded  much 
better  from  the  platform  than  they  did  before  in 
the  Elijah.  This  we  think  would  be  the  general 
testimony,  though  not  perhaps  of  some  hearers  who 
were  placed  at  disadvantage.  There  was  greater 
resonance,  greater  intensity  of  sound,  as  well  as 
distinctness  of  outline ;  and  the  strings  of  the  or- 
chestra made  a  mncli  more  positive  impression  ;  the 
ear  did  not  have  to  go  aflei-  the  music.  The  cho- 
ruses, with  hardly  an  exception,  were  sung  with 
remarkable  spirit,  unanimity  and  precision  (several 
of  them,  as  well  as  several  solos,  were  prudently 
omitted).  Every  chorus,  and  indeed  every  number 
of  the  music,  was  provocative  of  such  applause  as 
we  have  seldom,  if  ever,  heard  at  any  Oratorio. 
The  greatest  outbursts,  and  most  pertinacious,  were 
after  the  "  Wonderful"  Chorus, — even  more  than 
after  the  "  Hallelujah," — and  after  the  great  bass 
Air :  "  Why  do  the  nations  rage  ;  "  for  truly  Mr. 
M.  W.  Whitney  surpassed  himself  that  night,  both 
in  his  majesty  of  voice  and  manner.  The  tenor  airs 
and  recitatives  were  in  new   hands, — Mr.  Alfred 


WiLKiE,  who  to  a  sweet,  not  very  powerful,  but 
sympathetic,  flexible  and  well  trained  voice  unites 
a  cultured  style  and  chaste,  intelligent  expression. 
His  highest  tones,  to  be  sure,  were  brought  out 
with  effort  and  sounded  somewhat  dry  and  hard. 
"  Thou  shalt  break  them  "  was  rather  too  m'ich  for 
so  delicate  an  organ  ;  but  "  Comfort  ye,"  and  es- 
pecially "  Behold  and  see"  were  highly  satisfactory. 
Doubtless  in  a  smaller  place  this  gentleman  would 
sing  with  less  constraint. 

Much  as  we  admired  the  flexible  and  lovely  voice, 
the  musical  nature,  the  artistic  fervor  and  sincerity 
of  Miss  Thdesby,  we  were  not  prepared  for  so  ade- 
quate a  rendering  as  she  gave  us  of  the  great  So- 
prano numbers  in  the  Messiah.  Her  pure  high 
tones  in  the  announcement  following  the  pastoral 
symphony  were  electrifying;  in  "  Rejoice  greatly'' 
her  voice  revelled  with  a  hearty  bird-like  freedom, 
grace  and  brilliancy ;  and  in  the  sublimer  and  the 
more  pathetic  melodies  she  displayed  a  breadth  and 
largeness  of  style,  doing  all  with  great  deliberate- 
ness  and  self-pcssession,  as  well  as  with  earnest  fer- 
vor, which  we  had  not  dared  to  hope  for  from  a 
novice  in  this  high  field.  The  Contralto  songs 
could  not  have  been  in  better  hands  than  Miss  An- 
nie Cart's;  and  never  has  she  seemed  more  ripe 
and  perfect  in  voice,  method  and  expression,  than 
iu  this  rich  caniahile  of  Handel.  But  why  must  the 
second  half  of  "  He  was  despised,"  which  is  much 
the  best  half,  always  be  omitted  ? — The  short  eccle- 
siastical quartets  (alternating  with  chorus)  near  the 
end:  "  As  by  Man  came  death,"  etc.,  we  have  very 
seldom  heard  so  finely  sung. 


Boston  Conservatory  of  Music.  The  closing 
exhibition  of  pupils  of  the  Violin  Classes  (JuLins 
EicHBERG,  Director),  took  place  at  the  Union  Hall 
on  Friday  afternoon,  June  8.  This  was  not  an  af- 
fair of  all  the  four  and  twenty  pupils,  like  the  exhi- 
bition in  Tremont  Temple,  which  we  have  de. 
scribed.  The  very  youngest  took  no  part;  it  was 
a  concert  of  the  more  advanced,  and  it  was  classical 
in  character.     This  was  the  programme  : — 

Quartet  in  D  major.  Allegro  moderato,  Adagio 

cantabile Haydn 

Misses  Lillian  Shattnck,  Abbie  Shepardson,  and 

Mr.  Edwin  A  Sahin, 

with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Wulf  Fries. 

Cavatina.    Op.  85,  No.  3 EafE 

Miss  Abbie  Shepardson. 

Hungarian  Airs Ernst 

Mr.  Willfe  Nowell. 

Air  Varli,  No.  6 De  Beriot 

Mi.«s  Lettle  Launder. 

Souvenir  de  Bellini Artot 

Miss  Edith  Christie. 

Elegie Ernst 

Miss  Lillian  Shattuck. 

Second  Concerto,  first  movement Spohr 

Mr.  Edwin  A.  Sabin. 

Air  VariS.    Op.  15 Wieniawsky 

Mr.  Albert  van  Raalte. 

Chaconne  for  Violin Bach 

Misses  Shepardson.  Shattuck.  and  Messrs.  Van 
Raalte,  Nowell,  and  Sabin. 

The  Haydn  Quartet  movements  were  played  in  a 
firm,  graceful  and  artistic  style.  So  indeed  were  all 
the  pieces.  It  seems  needless  to  particularize,  far- 
ther than  to  say  that  we  were  charmed  bj-  the 
something  like  genius  in  the  performance  of  the 
youngest,  the  maiden  with  the  sweet,  calm,  poetic 
face,  who  played  the  reminiscences  from  Bellini ; 
struck  by  the  ripe  and  masterly  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Van  Raalte  made  easy  work  of  all  the  difficult- 
ies of  Wieniawski's  Variations ;  and  so  well  pleased 
by  the  others  that  we  hardly  dare  to  express  a  pref- 
erence between  them.  But  the  triumph  and  most 
significant  feature  of  the  occasion,  was  the  excellent 
interpretation  of  the  great  Chaconne  by  Bach,  by 
five  pupils,  of  both  sexes,  playing  in  nnison.  Since 
Joachim  played  it  to  us,  all  alone,  in  his  chamber, 
we  have  hardly  enjoyed  it  more. 

— Here  is  indeed  a  Violin  School,  and  we  trust 
that  many  will  be  drawn  to  it. 
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Music  at  Welleslev  College.  In  this. almost 
new  collegiate  institution  for  young  ladies,  where 
piety  and  learninjj,  elasbical  and  scientific,  go  hand 
in  hand,  testhetic  influences  are  by  no  means  ex- 
cluded. The  beaiitiful  locality, — three  hundred  acres 
of  richly  wooded  hills  and  dales,  kept  like  a  gar- 
den, with  their  stately  edifice  in  the  midst  of  it, — a 
most  symmetrical  and  noble  pile  of  architecture,  the 
chef-d'oeuvre  of  Hammatt  Billings, — and  a  pictur 
esque  broad  lake  behind  it,  on  which  the  three  hun. 
dred  healthy  maidens,  organized  in  separate  crews, 
with  officers  and  uniforms  and  banners,  row  their 
little  fleet  each  summer  evening, — this  in  itself  is 
education  of  the  taste  and  all  the  finer  sensibilities 
to  harmony  and  beauty.  But  artistic  culture  like. 
wise  is  brought  In,  and  principally  Music.  Classical 
chamber  concerts  are  given  in  their. beautiful  chapel 
before  all  the  pupils ;  and  for  these  the  services  of 
many  of  the  best  Boston  artists  have  been  employed 
in  turn,'  under  the  judicious  management  of  the 
musical  director  of  the  College,  Mr.  Charles  H. 
MonsE.  Verily,  if  there  be  any  danger  of  pedant- 
ry or  narrow,  formal  piety,  in  such  a  school,  here 
are  freer  influences  which  must  go  far  to  correct  and 
make  it  wholesome. 

By  invitation  of  Prof.  Morse  and  his  associates, 
we  shared  the  privilege  with  several  gentlemen,  of 
being  present  at  the  last  concert  of  the  term,  the 
twentieth  of  the  year,  on  Friday  evening,  June  22. 
After  a  hospitable  reception,  which  included  a  sur- 
vey of  the  extensive  building, — its  spacious  halls, 
fine  library,  chapel,  museum,  etc.,  and  a  delightful 
ride  upon  the  lake,  rowed  by  one  of  the  vigorous 
young  crews  aforesaid, — we  were  conducted  into 
the  chapel,  where  we  listened  to  the  following 
choice  programme,  interpreted  in  their  best  style  by 
Ernst  Perabo  and  Bernhard  Listemann: 

Overture  to  Egmoiit Beethoven 

(Arranged  for  two  hands  by  Adolpli  Henselt). 
Phantasie  for  Fiano  and  Violin.    Op.  150,  C  major, 

Schubert 
(Introduction — Allegretto — Andantiuo— Allegro 
vivace.) 
(First  time  in  this  country.) 
Piano  Solos:— 

a.  Morceau,  Op.  32-1,  G  major Ty.  Bargiel 

b.  **  Dervish  Chorus,"  from  the  "  Ruins  of 

Athens,"  Op.  113,  E  minor Beethoven 

(Transcribed  for  two  bands  by  Saint^Saens.) 

c.  Romance  in  A  major.  No.  2 J.  K.  Paine 

d.  Rondo  giocoso,  C  major.  No.  4 " 

(From  Four  Characteristic  Pieces,  Op.  25.) 

Album  Leaf R.  Wagner 

(Transcribed  for  Violin  by  August  Wilhelmj.) 
Piano  Solos : — 

a.  Toccatina.    Op.  25,  C  minor Ad.  Henselt 

*.  Album  Leaf.    Op.  7-2,  F major.. Th.  Klrchner 

c.  Marcia  fantastlca,  from  Op.  31,  in  B  flat 

major W.  Bargiel 

d.  Romance,  from  Soirees  i  St.  Petersbourg, 

Op.  44-1.  E  flat  major Rubinstein 

e.  Barcarole,  A  flat  major.    Tianscribed  by 

Franz  Liszt Schubert 

Concerto  in  E  minor  for  the  Violin.    Op.  64, 

Mendelssohn 
(6.  Andante— c.  Allegro  vivace.) 

Not  unsuspicious  of  a  certain  glamour  which  the 
spirit  of  the  hour  and  place  may  have  shed  over 
all,  we  are  yet  prepared  to  say  that  never  have  we 
heard  both  these  artists  when  tliey  seemed  so  en- 
tirely at  their  best  in  each  and  every  work  per- 
formed. They  were  favored  of  the  Muses  ;  and,  no 
doubt,  such  an  audience  was  inspiring: — three  hun- 
dred young  ladies  applauding  with  such  fresh 
enthusiasm,  as  if  each  fine  masterpiece  of  music 
were  a  new  and  wondrous  revelation  to  them, — ap- 
plauding with  a  physical  vigor  and  endurance  wor- 
thy of  such  gallant  oarsmen  !  Without  attempting 
to  characterize  the  several  numbers  of  the  pro- 
gramme, or  go  into  any  details,  let  it  suffice  to  say 
that  all  was  good  and  well  received ;  that  the  prin- 
cipal novelty  of  the  evening,  the  Phantasie  by  Schu- 
bert, an  elaborate  and  difficult  work,  of  which  the 
latter  and  the  largest  half  consists  of  a  very  re- 
markable series  of  variations  on  his  own  well  known 
song  •  "  Sei  mir  gegriisst,"  proved  exceedingly  in- 
teresting ;  and  that  Mr.  Listemanu's  performance 
of  the  middle  and  last  movements  of  Mendelssohn's 


Violin  Concerto  was  altogether  masterly  and  heart- 
ily appreciated  by  his  young  audience. 

In  further  exemplification  of  the  kind  of  music 
heai'd  at  Wellesley,  we  append  a  few  of  the  preced- 
ing programmes.  The  fourteenth  concert  (April 
20)  was  a  Piano  Recital  by  Madame  Madeline  Schil- 
ler, as  follows : — 

Sonata  in  A  major,  Op.  2-2 Beethoven 

(Allegro  vivace — Largo  appassionato — Scherzo, 
Allegretto — Rondo,  grazioso.) 

Suite  In  E  minor,  Op.  72 Raff 

(Prelude— Minuetto — Toccata— Romanza — Fuga). 

Grand  Polonaise  in  E  flat.  Op.  22 Chopin 

Impromptu  in  B  flat.  Op.  142-2 Schubert 

Variations  on  "Ludovic,"  Op.  12 Chopin 

Andante  in  E  flat Hummel 

Transcription,  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 

Mendelssohn-Liszt 

,  Then  followed  three  chronological  programmes 
of  Solo  Pianoforte  and  Vocal  Music,  with  biograph- 
ical notices  of  the  composers,  performed  by  teachers 
and  pupils  of  the  college  : 

Fifteenth  Concert,  May  4. 

Preludes  and  Fugues  for  the  'Well-Temiiered  Clavi- 
chord  John  Sebastian  Bach,  1685—1750 

a.  No.  1— bk  I,  in  C  major. 

b.  No.  2—  "  I,  "  C  minor. 

Mr.  Dunham. 

Aria,  "My  heart  ever  faithful  " J.S.Bach 

Miss  A.  L.  GaG-e. 
(Teacher  of  Vocal  Culture.) 
f  a.  Fugue  in  G, 

1  b.  Air  and  Variations  (The  Harmonious  Black- 
smith   Handel,  1085-1759 

Mr.  Morse. 
Aria,  "  He  was  despised  and  rejected  "  (Messiah). 

Q.  F.  Handel 
Mrs.  Ellison. 
Sonata  in  E  flat,  (No.  7,  Hallberger  ed  ), 

Joseph  Haydn,  1732—1809 
(Allegro — Adagio— Tempo  di  Menuetto.) 
Mr.  Morse. 

I  a.  Canzonet,  *'  My  mother  bids  me  bind  mv 
hair,'* j.  Haydn 
6.  "  Voi  clie  sapete  *'  (Figaro) Mozart,  1756—1791 

Miss  Gage. 

Concerto  in  D  minor  (First  movement) Mozart 

(Orchestral  parts  on  second  Piano.) 
Mr.  Dunham. 

Song— "Adelaide," Beethoven,  1770—1827 

Miss  Gage. 

Sonata  in  D  minor.  Op.  31-2 Beethoven 

(Allegro — Adaerio — Allegretto.) 
Mr.  Morse, 

Sixteenth   Concert,  May  18. 

Rondo  from  the  Sonata  in  D,  Op.  53, 

Schubert,  1797—1828 
Mr.  Morse. 
Songd Schubert 

a.  Gretchen  am  Spinnrade, ("Faust.") 

b.  Ave  Maria. 

Miss  Gage. 
Rondo  Brillant  in  E  flat.  Op.  29, 

Mendclssolm,  1809—1847 
(Orchestriil  parts  on  second  Piano.) 
Mr.  Lewis. 

Aria,  "  Hear  ye  Israel,"  ("Elijah") Mendelssohn 

Miss  Gage. 

Piano  Polo Chopin,  1809-1849 

o.  Efnde  in  E  major  Op.  10-3. 

b.  Mazurka  in  B  minor.  Op.  33-4. 

c.  W.altz  in  E  flat.  Op.  18. 

Mr.  Lewis. 
Songs Schumann,  1810— 1S56 

a.  "Du  bist  wie  eine  Blume." 

b.  Humility. 

Miss  Gage. 

Concerto  in  A  minor.  Op.  54 Schumann 

Orchestral  parts  on  second  Piano. 
Mr.  Swan. 

The  sevent  enth  programme  is  not  at  hand,  but 

here  is  one  of  the  "  Beethoven  Society,"  a  domestic 

institution  of  the^  college,  of  which  we  wish  we  could 

reproduce  the  singularly  tasteful  print  and  paper, 

with  its  well    chosen   German   motto :  "  Musik  ist 

der  Schlihsel  ?.um  Rerzcn  :  " — 

Andante  con  moto— Fifth  Symphony Beethoven 

Mr.  Morse  and  Miss  Gage. 
Chorus—"  The  Lord  is  our  Good  Shepherd,"  from 

the  Motet,  Op  39-3 Mendelssohn 

Piano  Solo— Intermezzo H.  von  Buelow 

Miss  La.throp. 

Chorus— "  Slaves  of  the  lamp," Bishop 

(Solo  by  Miss  Shearn.) 

Chorus— Ave  Verum,  (new) Saint-Saens 

Kindersiufonie Joseph  Haydn 

(Allegro— Menuet— Allegro.) 
Piano,  Miss  Turner  and  Miss  Rood. 

Chorus—"  C  haritiS " Rossini 

(Solo  by  Miss  Fitzsimnious.) 
Chorus— National  Hymn Eichberg 

And  here  is  the  nineteenth,  by  the  pupils : 

Quintet  in  E  flftt,  Op.  44  Schumann 

(Allegro  brillante— Marcia— Allegro  non  troppo.) 

Arranged  for  four  hands  by  Clara  Schumann. 

Misses  "White  aud  Lyon. 

Sonata  Op.  10-2,  in  F Beethoven 

(Allegro— AUeorretto.) 
Miss  Rood. 


Piano  Solo— rt.  Momens  Musical,  Op.  34-6... Schubert 

b.  Nel  cor  piii Beethoven 

Miss  Gale. 

Songs— o.  "  II  mazzolin  delle  Viole," Pinsuti 

b.  The  little  Shepherdess Molloy 

Miss  Pratt. 
Duo  Concertant  for  two  Pianos  on  a  March  from 
"Weber's  "  Preciosa".  .."Moscheles-Mendelssohn 
Misses  Lathrop  and  Phoebus. 

Sonata,  No.  14,  in  B  flat Mozart 

(Andante  Cantabile — Finale). 
Miss  Nelson. 

Piano  Solo — Ende  vom  Lied Schumann 

Miss  White. 

Song—"  Beautiful  bird,  sing  on  " Howe 

Miss  Fitzsimmons. 
Piano  Solo— a.  Funeral  March,  from  Sonata  Op.  26, 

Beethoven 
b.  Fairv  Tale,  from  Suite  Op,  162...Ra£E 
Miss  J.  Bill. 

Cavalry  March Schubert 

Misses  Chase  and  Gale. 

Overture  to  Leonore,  rCo  HI,  Op.  72 Beethoven 

Misses  Lathrox>,  Turner,  Nelson  and  Phoebus. 

Well  for  Wellesley  !  May  it  prove  a  wellspring, 
etc.,  etc.  We  have  copied  these,  and  other  pro-  ' 
grammes,  well  aware  what  danger  it  involves;  for 
probably  there  will  pour  in  upon  us  files  of  pro- 
grammes from  no  end  of  schools  and  colleges,  all  of 
which  in  some  degree  have  caught  the  inspiration, 
all  emulous  of  such  examples,  and  all,  if  not  covet- 
ing, at  least  consenting  to  like  reeogniiion.  Does 
it  not  show  that  musical  ambition  and  devotion,  in 
a  rather  high  direction,  has  begun  to  enter  largely 
and  penetrate  deeply  into  the  education  of  our 
country  ? 

XJrbana,  0.  Hero  is  a  programme  of  choice  sa- 
cred music  given  at  a  private  residence.  May  28, 
by  the  Urbana  Choral  Society,  (Rev.  Frank  Sewall, 
President,  James  G.  Wentz,  Sec.,)  during  the  recent 
Conference  of  New  Church  Ministers : 

Chorus — Sicut  locutus  est.    From  the  ISIagniflcat 

in  D J.  Sebastian  Bach 

Aria  for  Bass — Quia  fecit  mihi  magna — From  the 

same J.  Sebastian  Bach 

Chorus— Behold  the  Lamb  of  God.    From  the 

"  Messiah," Handel 

Dnet.    Soprano  and  Baritone— In  his  hands. 

From  the  95th  Psalm Mendelssohn 

Chorus  and  Quartet.    Hostias;  Sancttis;  Bene- 
dictus :  Hosanna.    From  the  Requiem  Mass, 

Mozart 

Aria  for  Tenor — Come  unto  me Goenen 

Chorus — He  watching  over  Israel.    From  the 

"Elijah," Mendelssohn 

Aria  for  Soprano,  with  'Cello  accompaniment. 

The  Angel's  Serenade Braga 

Chorus—"  Thanks  be  to  God."    From  the  "  Eli- 
jah,"  Mendelssohn 


Vassar  College,  Poughkeehsie,  N.  Y. — -A  con- 
cert was  given  by  the  New  York  Mozart  Cluh,  on 
Friday,  May  11,— Prof.  F.  L.  Eitter,  Director,— with 
this  programme : — 

Quintet.    E  flat,  op.  16 Beethoven 

Messrs.  A.  EUer.  Piano;  J,  Etier,  Oboe;  Boehm, 

Clarinet;  Schmitz,  Horn;  Reuter,  Bassoon. 

"  Adelaide," Beethoven 

Mr.  Bischoll. 

Albnrablatt, )  tt;.,;„    Wagner 

LesLutins,    i  ^'0""> Bazzini 

Mr.  Arnold. 
Hafis'  Songs .F.  L.  Ritter 

Mr.  Bischoff. 
Concertstiick.    Oboe A.  Klughardt 

Mr.  J.  Eller. 
Siegmunds  Liebeslied,  "  Walknere," "Wagner 

Mr.  Bischoff. 

Septet.    C  minor,  op.  26 A.  Fesca 

Allegro  con  spirito.   Andante.    Scherzo.    Finale, 

allegro  con  fuoco. 
Messrs.  A. EUer,  Piano;  Arnold,  Violin:  Granim, 
Viola;  Reineccius.  Violoncello;  UthofF,  Doub- 
le Bass;  J.  EUer,  Oboe;  Schmitz,  Horn. 

1  »  ■ 

B.  D.  Allen's  "  Evenings  with  the  Musicians." 
AVorcester City  and  Worcester  County — "the  heart  of 
the  Commonweal  th"— is  happy  in  being  the  abode  of  such 
an  earnest  and  intelligent  musician  aud  teacher  as  l\Ir. 
Allen.  He  never  wearies  in  well  doing,  making  contin- 
ual researches  into  the  history  of  Jlusic,  bringing  forth 
treasures  new  and  olil  from  the  repertoire  of  all  schools 
and  periods,  wherewith  to  enlarge  the  knowledge  and 
improve  the  taste  of  his  many  pupils,  both  by  copious  ex- 
amples and  discriminating  comments.  Since  last  Sep- 
tember, when  we  copied  bis  tirst  programme,  he  has 
continued  his  lectures,  with  musical  illustrations  in 
many  schools  and  forms,  into  the  p.ast  month.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  programmes  are  as  well  worth  recording 
as  the  first;  and  we  doubt  not  m.any  readers  will  be  glad 
to  find  them  in  their  order  brought  together  here.  Tliey 
were  delivered  in  the  .course  of  the  Worcester  County 
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DWIGHT'S     J0UE:N'AL     OF     MUSIC. 


Music  Scliool,  and  the  attendance  has  been  uniformly 

Kood. 

Second  Evening,  Oct.  27,  187G. 

CATHOUC  CHURCH  MUSIC. 

I.    Fleminh. 
Canon Willinm  Dnfay,  aliout  1400. 


Canon,  composed  £or  Lonis  XLI ,  of  France 

Josqnin  des  PrPS.    1445- 

Ave  Maria Jacques  Arcadelt. 

//.    Italian. 
Hymn.— Alia  Trinitk  Beatn. 

Unknown  composer. 
Sentence— We  adore  Thee, 

Giovanni  Pnlestrinn. 
The  Eislith  Psalm.  ..BenoilPtfo  Marcello. 
Quia  est  homo— (Stabat  "M.-xter*. 

Emanuel  Astorp;a. 
Solo,  from  the  31st  Psalm, 

G.  V.  Perjrolosi. 

■Requiem  Aeternam Lniiri  Clierubini. 

Pro  Peccatis,  from  Stabat  Mater, 

Gioacchino  Rossini. 


1S14- 
1080- 


1710- 
1760- 


].';2l 
1550 


■l.'ifll 
1739 


MM 
■1842 


1792-1808 


TIT.     German. 
Gloria,  from  the  Imperial  I^laps. 

Joseph  Haydn. 
Tuba  Miitrm,  from  the  Requiem, 

W.  A.  Mozart. 
Snnctus,  from  Deutsche  Messe, 

Franz  Schubert. 
Offertory.  Alma  Virgo J.  N.  Hummel. 


1732- 
1756- 


1797- 
1778- 


1809 
■1792 


1S28 
•1837 


Third  Evening,  Nov.  28,  187G. 

THE  MADRIGAL  AND  POPULAR  MU.SIO   OF  THE 
"  OLDEy    TI3IE." 

Madrigal— When  all  alone,  my  pretty  love, 

G.  Converpo.    1575 

Carols— (a)    The  First  Nowel Traditional 

(h)    Tlie  Boar's  Head  Cnrol 1521 

Bladrigal- Now  is  the  month  of  Maying, 

■  T.  Morley.    1595 

Glee- TTow  merrily  we  live M.  Este.  About  1575 

Madrigal— Come  again  sweet  davs. 

J.  Dowland.    1597 
Ballad— Sally  in  our  Alley. 

Popular  air  of  the  17th  century. 
Madrigal — Flora  gave  me  fairest  flowers, 

J.  Wilbye.    1698 
Instrumental  Music,  principally  of  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries, 
(o)  The  Carman's  Whistle.    (6)  Old  Noll's  Jig, 
(c)  Saraband.    (r7)  Slow  IMarch,    (^^  .Tames 
the  Second's  March.    (/)  The  Rogue's 
Mnrch,    (g)  The  College  Horrqaipe. 
Madrigal— Welcome  sweet  pleasure, 

T.  Weelkes.  1608 
Song— My  lodging  is  on  the  cold  ground, 

17th  century 
Madrigal— Since  first  I  saw  your  face .  .T.  Ford.  16l'2 
Glees— (a)  Here's  a  health,  \b)  The  W.iifs, 

.1.  Savile.    ]Cn7 

Madrigal- The  Silver  Swan O.  Gibbons.    1612 

Song— Down  anion c  the  Dead  Men 16th  century 

Solo  and  Chorus— Haste  thee.  Nymph, 

G.F.Handel.    1730 

Fourtk  Eveninff,  Dec.  19,  1876. 

THE   ORATORIO. 

Latin  Hvmn— "  Orientis  Piirtibus." 

rhoru«,  from  "  1,'Auima  e  Corpo,"..Cavaliere.    1600 

Aria,  from  ''  San  G!o\  anni  Battista," 

Stradella.    1645-1079 
Concluding  Chorus  from  the  *'  St.  M'ltthew 

Piission," Bach.    IG'S- 17.'>0 

Aria,  from  "  Joshua," Handel.    1685-17.59 

Chorus,  from  '■  Der  Tod  Jesu" Graun.    1701— 17.W 

Trio,  from  "  The  Creation," Haydn.    1732—1809 

Solo  and  Chorus,  from  "The  Mount  of  (>lives," 

Beethoven.    1770-1827 

Duet,  from  "David" Neukomm,    1778—1858 

Quartet  and  Chorus,  from  *'  The  Last  Judgment." 

Spohr.  1784—1859 
Chorus,  from  "  Christua".  .Mendelssohn.  1803-1847 
Concluding  Solo  and  Chorus,  from  "  Paradise  ' 

and  the  Peri," Schumann.    1810—1856 

Fifth  Evening,  Jan.  23,  1877. 

PR0TEST.4.NT  CHURCH  MUSIC  AXD  SACRED   SONGS. 

Judgment  Hymn Martin  Luther.    1483—1546 

Anthem— Lord,  for  Thy  tender  mercies'  sake. 

R.  Farrant,  died  1585 
Motet— O  come,  ye  Servants  of  the  Lord, 

Dr.  Christopher  Tye,  died  1653 
Anthem— Praise  the  Lord,  O  my  Soul. 

R.  Creyghton,  D  D.    1639—1736 
Trio— Snscepit  Israel,  from  the  Magnificat, 

J.  S.  Bach.     568.5—1750 
Songs— (a)    A  Morning  Song. Dr.  Greene.    1696—1755 
(6)    The  Hymn  of  Eve  .Dr.  Arne.    1710-1778 
Anthem— The  Lord  descended  from  above. 

Dr.  Hayes.    1739—1797 
Miriam's  Song— Sound  the  loud  Timbrel.  Avison. 

Anthem  for  Easter 8.  Chappie,  born  1775 

Duet,  from  Hymn  of  Praise, 

Mendelssohn.    1809—1847 
Eight-part  Song— Say,  Watchman, 

A.  Sullivan,  Contemporary. 
Chorus— O  how  amiable  are  Thy  Dwellings, 

J.  Barnby,  Contemporary. 


Sixth  Evening,  Feb.  19. 

THE     OPERA. 

/.     Italian. 

Un  Ballo  in  Mnschera.    Cavatina Verdi 

S?miramide.    Overture Rossini 

Luciadl  Lammermoor.    Sestetto Donizetti 


1G20-16R0 
16.33- 16R7 
1667—1740 
1683-1757 
1685—1767 


1706^ 
1706- 


1712- 
1741- 


1784 
-1785 


-1795 
■1816 


//.    French, 

nrphi^e.    Air Gluck 

Horaiiiis  Codes.    Overture M6hul 

Marco  Spada.    Quatuor Auber 

111.     German. 

Der  Freischlitz.    Scene  und  Arie Von  Weber 

Tristan  und  Isolde.    Isolden's  Liebestod  —  Wagner 
Cosifan  tutte.    Quintet '. Mozart 

Seventh  Evening,  March  22. 

THE  ITALIAN   SCHOOL. 

Corrente  e  Canzone, 

Girolamo  Frescobaldi.    1.591-1640 
Andantino, 

Abbate  Michael  Angelo  Rossi. 

Gigne Giovanni  Bnttista  LuUi. 

Arietta,  "  Pur  diceeti.''  —  Antonio  I^otti. 

Studio  Domenico  Scarlatti. 

Fnsn Nicolo  Porpora. 

Gavotie, 

Padre  Ginv.nnni  Battista  Martini. 

Presto  con  Fnoco Balthasar  Galuppi. 

Siciliana,  *■  Oirni  peufi," 

Giovanni  Battista  Pergolesi.    1710—1736 
Vivace  e  Toccata, 

Pietro  Domenico  Paradisi. 
Aria  from  "Nina,". .  Giovanni  Paisiello. 
Sonata,  in  three  movements, 

Ferdinando  Tui'ini.    1749-1812  (?) 
Chorus-"  Sleep,  noble  child," 

Maria  Luigi  Cherubini.    1760— 1S42 
Sonata  in  D.    (Three  movement'"), 

Muzio  dementi.    1752— 1S32 
Solo  and  Chorus,  "  Ln  Carlt^,'' 

Gioacchino  Rossini.    1792—1868 


Eighth  Evening,  May  3. 

Jli'S  Lillian  B.Tiley,  Soprano  ;  Mr.  C.  R.  Hayden, 

Tenor;  Mr.  H.  G.  Tucker,  Pianist;  Mr.  L.  R. 

Goering,  Flutist. 

I.     THE  OLD  FRENCH   SCHOOL. 

(  Le  Revpil-MMtin. 

/  La  dc  Criiissy C"nperin.    1716 

Air,  from  Hippolite  and  Aricie  Ramenn.    1733 

Minnetto Sehobert.    1730—1768 

(  Air  from  Richard Gr(5try.    1785 

/  Romnnce.    Le  Rozier Rousseau.    1762 

Gavotte  and  "Variations Rnmeau.    1731 

f  Colin  jireud  sa  hotte French  Arab  S>,ng 

<  Mnrgaraton  va-t  a  lian French  Dance  Song 

(Lisetto French  Negro  Song 

II.  THE  MODERN  FRENCH  SCHOOL. 

Roman'*e  pour  Flute.    Op.  37 SaintSnens 

I  Melodic.    Charmantes  Hirondelles Eoieblieu 

1  Romance.    Un  Secret Alary 

Polonaise.     C  minor Chopin 

.Tewel  .Song,  from  Faust Gounod 

Barc.irolle Heller 

Duo,  from  Le  Prisonnier Delia-Maria 

Ninth  Evening,  June  8. 

Miss  E.  J.  Sumner,  Soprano  ;  Miss  C.  H.  Munger, 

Contralto  ;  Mr.  Merrill  Gassett,  Tenore  ;  Mr, 

C.  A.  Allen,  Basso. 

THE   ENGLISH   SCHOOL. 

With  all  the  Heavenly  Host, 

Ancient  English  Christmas  Song. 
"  The  King's  Hunting  Jigg." 

Dr.  John  Bnll.    1563-1628 

Song— Mad  Tom Seventeenth  Century. 

Senate  in  three  movements, 

Dr.  Thomas  Augustine  Arne.    1710-1778 
Glee— Swiftly  from  the  Mountain's  Brow, 

S:  Webbe.    1740— 
Piano  Solos : — 

(a)  Bagatelle,  "  Jacquenetta," 

G.  A.  Macfarren.    1813— 
(M  Sketch,  in  A fl.at.. Cipriani  Potter.    1792—1871 
(c)  Noclnrne,  in   E  flat, 

Wm.  V.  Wallace.    1814—1865 
Duet — As  it  fell  upon  a  day, 

Sir  H.  R.  Bishop.    1783—1865 

Piano  Solos : — 

(a)  2d  Concerto,  1st  movement, 

John  Field.    1782—1837 
(6   4th  Concerto,  Barcarolle,     • 

Sir  W.  S.  Bennett.    1816-1875 
Glee— Mark  the  Merry  Elves, 

Dr.  J.  W.  Callcott.    1766—1821 


Tenth  Evening,  June  21,  1877 

Miss  E.J.  Sumner,  Vocalist;  Mr.  C.  H.  Eichler, 

Violinist;  Mr. Wulf  Fries,  Fio^OTiceZZzsi;  Messrs. 

A.  W.  Foote  and  G.  W.  Sumner,  Pianists. 

THE  GERMAN  SCHOOL. 


Piano  Solos; — 

(a)  Preambule J.  S.  Bach. 

(ft)  Fantasie G.  F.  Handel. 

(c)  Minuet Joseph  Haydn. 

Ari  I— Non  so  pin W.  A.  Mozart. 

Trio  in  E  flat.    Op.  1,  No.  1, 

L.  Van  Beethoven. 
Andante  and  Presto. 
Lied— Lnb  der  Thrjinen .  .Franz  Schubert. 
Trio  in  C  minor.    Op.  66, 

F.  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. 
Andante  and  Finale. 
Songs  :— 

(a)  Spring's  Profusion. .Robert Franz. 
(*)  Swiss  Song. 
Duo  for  'Cello  and  Piano.    Op.  70, 

Robert  Schumann. 
Adagio  and  Allegro. 


1685—1750 
1685—1759 
1732—1809 
1756—1792 

1770—1827 

1797—1828 

1809—1847 


1810—1856 


DEStBtPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE 

L^A-TEST         3Sd:TJSIC, 

Pul»liMli«^<1  1»r  Oliver  Oitson  A;  Co. 

►-<♦♦-« 

Tocali  with  Piano  Acoompaniment. 

Haunting;  Eyes.      Fine  Lithograph  Title. 

C.     3.     (i  to  F.  J.  21.  Thomas.  40 

*'  oil,  those  eves!  tlieir  lovely  shadow, 
Stole  the  life  of  Ufrht  away." 
The  words  are  by  Constine  Newton,  who  writes 
well     The  mupic  is  worthy  of  the  author,  and 
the  picture  good  enough  for  anybody. 

When  I  ain  Low.      Sonpf  and  Cliorus.     F. 

3.     c  to  F.  Keens.  30 

*'  My  heart  is  sad,  and  hopes  are  gone." 
Poetry  by  Byron,  and  good  music. 

O,  Darling,  tell  me  "Yes."    C.    4.    E  to  ff, 

Lyhns,  30 
"  One  little  moment  more,  Mand, 
One  little  moment  more." 
Very  nice  song  Indeed,  on  a  favorite  subject. 

T  is  where  my  darlinjr  Ada  dwells.    Song 

and  Cho.     D.  3.  d  to  g.  Glanetti.  30 

"  Mv  bark  shall  sail  in  Pmiless  night, 
As  fearless  as  in  sunlit  day." 
Bright  and  vaned  music  and  good  chorus. 

Miller's  Daughter.     (Mrs,  Weston's  Songs, 

No;  9).     K&.  3    ctoF,  Barker.  40 

"  Thnt  I  would  be  the  jewfl, 
That  trembles  at  her  ear." 
■Words  by  Tennyson,  and  a  good  melody. 

The  Amphion.  A  Collection  of  English  Songs- 
Sands  of  Dee.     E6.     4.  d  to  g.  Cloy.  40 
"The  wostern  tide  crept  up  along  the  sand, 
And  o'er  and  o'er  the  strand." 
"Words  bj'  Charles  Kingsley.    Very  affecting  ballad. 

Diiftmg.     Contralto  Song.     C  minor.     3. 

fi  to  B.  Grace  Elliot.  35 

"  Noteing  to  each  that  the  world  can  reach. 

Nothing  lost—but  a  heart." 
A  true  Contralto  song,  and  an  effective  one. 

Instrumental* 

Komance.  A?>.     3.  Giese.  30 

A  graoffnl  romance,  easy  and  pleasing. 
Out  in  the  Green.     (Hinans  ins  frishe  Grun). 

F.     3.  Giese.  40 

The  left  hand  does  cnnpiderable  "singing"  in 
this  fresh  and  pleasing  piece. 

Prelude  in  D6.  {Op.  28,  No.  15).    D6.    5. 

Chopin.  30 
As  performed  cp  Mme.  Essipoff. 

Come  il  Faut.    Waltzes.  3.  Moses.  50 

Good  title,  as  the  Waitzes  are  about  "as  they 
ought  to  be,"  and  they  certainly  "ought  to  be" 
extensively  used.  A  'Cello  may  be  used  in  one 
place. 

Little  Bells.     (Gustav's  Glockchen).    m.  3. 

KoelHng.  40 
They  ring  prettily,  these  little  *'  Gustavus  Hells!" 

Diablotins  Polka.     C.     3.  Mssler.  35 

There  is  nothing  T)iabl-oup  about  the  music, 
which  is  very  neat  and  spirited. 

Kecollections  of  '76  Mazurka.   D&.  3.   Green.  35 
A  rich  and  pleasing  melody,  carried  [)rincipally 
in  octaves  by  the  right  hand,  a  fact  which  makes 
it  a  difficult  piece  for  small  hands,  but  easy  for 
large  ones. 

Polka  Graccuse.     Op.  25.     F.  3.  Havens.  30 

Silver  Bay  Polka.     Op.  40.     G.  3.  "        30 

The  above  have  the  common  title  of  "  Deux 
Polkas  de  Salon."  and  are,  characterized  by  an 
exceedingly  graceful  movement. 

Home,  Sweet  Home.      Op.  145.       D&.    6. 

Sidney  Smith.  75 
Not  Nioeet  Home,  imder  Smith's  management, 
but  briffht,  sparkling,  brilliant,  wide-awake  home, 
with  fireworks  in  it.    Good  concert  piece. 

Dauntless  March.   For  Piano  or  Organ.  D.  3. 

Sudds.  35 

A  spirited  and  yet  stately  composition,  which 
has  the  extra  merit  of  being  attrsctive  on  two 
instruments. 


Abbreviation'p.— Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
from  I  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  !)y  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
B6,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  below 
or  above  the  staff.  Thus;  *■  C.  5.  c  to  E,"  means  "  Key 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  be- 
ow,  highest  letter,  E  on  the  4th  space." 


Theoby. 


SARONI'S  THEORY  OF  HARMONY.  Published  in  1S76,  being 
one  of  the  newest  works  of  tlie  kind,  and  treats,  in  328  paragraplis, 
of  328  "ideas"  and  rules  of  composition.  No  teacher  can  look 
through  the  first  pages  of  this  well-written  book  without  being 
impressed  with  its  clearness  of  explanation,  and  with  the  evident 
"mastery  of  the  subject"  displayed.     Price  S1.25. 

RICHTER'S  HARMONY.  Richter's  Majjual  of  Harmony  — 
prepared  by  the  author  expressly  for  the  Conservatory  of  Music 
at  Leipslc  —  is  a  work  of  standard  merit.  Translated  by  J.  C.  D. 
Paukek,  from  the  best  German  edition.    Price  S2.00. 

WOODBURY'S  ELEMENTS  OF  MUSICAL  COMPOSITION. 
"With  rules  for  arranging  Music  for  full  Orchestra  and  Military 
Bands.    By  I.  B.  Woodbury.    Price  75  cents. 

GUIDE  TO  MUSICAL  COMPOSITION.  For  those  who  desire  in 
a  short  time  and  without  a  teacher  to  acquire  the  art  of  inventing 
Melodies,  and  of  providing  them  with  suitable  accompaniments; 
especially  of  composing  the  easier  kinds  of  musical  pieces.  By 
Heinrich  Wohlfahrt.  Translated  by  J.  S.  Dwight.  Cloth, 
Si. 23. 

JOHNSON'S  HARMONY.  Practical  Instructions  in  Harmony,  upon 
the  Pestalozzian  or  Inductive  System;  teaching  Musical  Compo- 
sition and  the  art  of  extemporizing  Interludes  and  Voluntaries. 
This  woi'k  is  designed  for  "new  beginners."  It  imparts  a  knowl- 
edge of  Harmony  by  exercises  which  the  student  is  to  write.  The 
utmost  simplicity  of  language  has  been  used  in  the  explanations. 
By  A.  N.  Johnson.    Price  $1.23. 

A  NEW  MANUAL  OF  THOROUGH-BASS,  AND  TEXT-BOOK 
OF  3IUSICAL  THEORY.  By  Edward  B.  Oliver,  Principal 
of  the  Menclels.sohn  Musical  Institute,  Boston.  For  beginners, 
and  even  for  advanced  scholars,  as  a  book  of  reference  it  will  be 
found  invaluable.     Price,  in  cloth,  07  cents;  boards,  50  cents. 

ELEMENTS  OF  THOROUGH-BASS  AND  HARMONY.  De- 
signed for  the  use  of  Schools,  Classes,  and  Conservatories,  and  as 
an  aid  in  acquiring  the  Art  of  playing  Church  Music,  and  of 
extemporizing.  By  L.  H.  Southard.  CloUi,  67  cents;  boards?, 
SO  cents. 

OUTLINE  OF  MUSICAL  FORM.  Designed  for  Musical  Students. 
A  Treatise  on  Symiuetry  and  Musical  Form,  Khythm,  Melodic 
Structure,  The  Song  Form,  Hondo,  Sonata,  Ecclesiastical  Form, 
&c.     By  W.  S.  B.  Mathews.    CO  cents. 

BAKER'S  HARMONY.  By  B.  F.  Baker.  This  work  was  care- 
fully prepared  by  a  practical  teacher,  whose  design  evidently  was 
so  to  arrange  the  ideas  advanced  by  foreign  theorists  as  to  form 
a  proper  text-book  tor  American  learners.     Price  $2.00. 

OLIVER'S  PRACTICAL  TEXT-BOOK.  Oliver's  Practical 
Text-Book,  as  connected  with  the  art  of  playing  the  Piauo-fortej 
is  a  convenient  and  very  clearly  written  elementary  book.  By 
E.  B.  Oliver,  who  is  one  of  our  most  thorough  and  able  teachers. 
Price  ()7  cents. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  MUSICAL  TERMS.  By  J.  Stainer  and 
"W.  A.  Barrett  of  Oxford  University.  The  modest  title  of  this 
work  hardly  indicates  its  scope,  as  it  is  the  best  and  most  complete 
scientific  Encyclopajdia  of  Music  now  published.  Besides  the  inul- 
titude  of  definitions  which  properly  belong  to  a  dictionarj',  there 
are  extensive  treatises  on  various  divisions  of  musical  theory,  bits 
of  musical  history,  with  note  illustrations,  descriptions  of  the 
vocal  organs,  of  organs,  pianos,  clavichords,  and  all  other  musical 
instruments,  with  numerous  plates,  directions  for  fingering,  &c. 
Altogether,  it  is  a  valuable  book  of  reference,  and  is  one  of  the 
very  few  dictionaries  that  are  highly  interesting  to  read.  Price, 
in  boards,  $4.00;  in  cloth,  S5.00. 

MOORE'S  COMPLETE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  3IUSIC.  By 
John  W.  Moore.  This  large  book  does  not  deal  with  abstruse 
tlieory  any  further  than  to  give  concise  answers  to  general  ques- 
tions; but  it  deals  largely  in  history,  and  gives  the  biographies  of 
about  4,000  musical  celebrities.  An  Appendix,  recently  added, 
brings  in  information  which  has  accumulated  since  the  first  pub- 
lieation  of  the  work.    Price  $6.00. 


MOORE'S  DICTIONARY  OF  MUSICAL  INFORMATION.    By 

John  W.  Moore.  This  is,  in  part,,  a  condensation  of  the  large 
Eucyclopaidia,  and  has  an  immense  amount  of  useful  informa- 
tion in  a  compact  and  portable  form.  Price  $1.25,  in  boards- 
$1.50,  in  clotli. 

BURRO  WES'  THOROUGH-BASS  PRIMER.  By  J.  P.  BcR- 
ROWES.  Explanations  and  Examples  of  the  Rudiments  of  Har- 
mony.   A  well-known  practical  Primer.     Price  60  cents. 

BURROWES'  COMPANION  TO  THOROUGH-BASS  PRIMER. 
Being  Fifty  Preliminary  Exercises,  consisting  of  a  Bass  and 
Melody,  to  which  is  added  a  Key  to  the  Exercises.  This  is  one  of 
the  finest  works  on  Thorough-Bass  extant.     Price  60  cents. 

BERTINI'S  SELF-TEACHING  CATECHISM.  Has  ample  expla- 
nations of  the  Science  as  applied  to  every  musical  instrument. 
Price  40  cents. 

HOW  SHALL  I  TEACH  ?  By  Dr.  Lowell  Mason.  Explains,  in 
Dr.  Mason's  peculiarly  clear  manner,  his  method  of  teaching 
Singing  Classes.     Price  38  cents. 

CALCOTTS  MUSICAL  GRAMMAR.  In  Four  Parts:  I.  Notation. 
II.  Melody.  III.  Harmony.  IV.  Rhythm.  Containing  within 
a  small  compass  the  leading  principles  of  Music.  By  Dr.  Cal- 
COTT.     Price  $1.00. 

CLARKE'S  MUSICAL  CATECHISM.  Designed  for  the  assist- 
ance of  teachers  of  the  Piano-forte.  Prepared  from  the  One 
Hundred  and  Eighth  English  Edition.     Price  38  cents. 

FIVE  THOUSAND  MUSICAL  TERMS.  A  Complete  Dictionary 
of  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Italian,  French,  German,  Spanish,  Eng- 
lish, and  such  other  "Words,  Phrases,  Abbreviations,  and  Signs  as 
are  found  in  the  works  of  all  eminent  Musical  Composers.  By 
John  S.  Adams.    Boards,  75  cents. 

LENHART'S  ELEMENTS  OF  MUSIC.  A  clear  and  systematic 
arrangement  of  rules  for  the  Piano-forte.  To  which  are  added 
Burrowes'  Guide  to  Practice,  and  Czerny's  celebrated  Letters  on 
the  Art  of  Playing  the  Piano.     Price  50  cents. 

MATERIA  MUSICA;  or,  MATERIALS  FOR  THE  PIANIST. 
A  Class  Book  containing  the  Principles  of  Music  applied  to 
Piano-forte  Playing,  adapted  for  Private  Tuition,  but  more  espe- 
cially arranged  for  the  use  of  Schools  for  Young  Ladies,  Normal 
Schools,  and  other  Seminaries  of  Learning.  By  J.  C.  Engle- 
erScht.     Price  75  cents. 

LUDDEN'S  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY  OF  MUSICAL 
TERMS.  By  \V.  Ludden.  A  large  number  of  terms  in  English, 
German,  French,  Italian,  Russian,  Latin,  and  other  languages, 
with  the  proper  spelling,  and  the  pronunciation  given  by  means 
of  phonetic  spelling,  and  a  key.  A  valuable  work,  highlj'  appre- 
ciated.    Price  $1.,™. 

PETERS'  BURROWES'  PRIMER.  A  very  popular  work,  of 
which  some  hundreds  of  thousands  are  in  use.  Tlie  last  edition 
has  Czerny's  Letters,  an<l  other  useful  additions.  The  hook  may 
be  used  by  any  teacher  without  interference  with  his  own  system, 
and  is  convenient  for  teaching  in  classes,  or  for  private  tuition. 
Price  50  cents. 

PETERS'  BURROWES'  THOROUGH-BASS  AND  COMPAN- 
ION. (Two  works  in  one.)  Tliis  little  work  contains  all  of 
Burrowes'  Thorough-Ba'ss,  and  Burrowes'  Companion  to  the 
Tliorougli-Bass,  with  a  large  amonnt  of  explanatory  matter. 
One  of  the  most  compact  and  serviceable  methods  published. 
Price  75  cents. 

JOUSSE'S  CATECHISM  OF  MUSIC,  AND  BURROWES'  PIANO- 
FORTE PRIMER,  AND  GUIDE  TO  PRACTICE,  COM- 
BINED.  A  very  clever  arrangement  by  O.  B.  BitowN,  who  has 
combined  the  questions  and  answers  of  the  two  autliors  named  in 
.such  a  way  that  it  is  one  continuous  method.  A  few  modulations 
by  Albrechtsberger  are  addeil.     Price  35  cents. 

BUCK'S  NEW  AND  COMPLETE  DICTIONARY  OF  MUSICAL 
TERMS.  By  Dudley  Buck.  About  1,.300  terms,  with  defiuitions. 
Schumann's  Rules  for  Musicians  are  added.     Price  ;15  cents. 


Any  of  the  above  books  mailed,  post-paid,  for  the  retail  price. 


PUBLISHED    BY    OLIVER    DITSON    &    CO.,    BOSTON. 


CHARLES  H.  DITSON  &  CO., 

SUCCESSORS    TO    J.   L.    PETERS, 
813  BBOASWAT,  HEW  YOBZ. 
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LYON  &.  HEALY, 

CHICAGO. 


J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO., 

SUCCESSORS  TO  LEE  &  WALKER, 
PBILAOELPEIA. 


OHOIOE    O-ED^CS 


LATEST  LISTS  of  NEW  MUSIC. 


Messrs.  DITSON  &  CO.  feel  they  can  confidently  claim  the  title  of  the  "  GREAT  MUSIC 
PUBLISHING  HOUSE  OF  AMERICA."  They  are  the  oldest  music  firm  in  the  U.  S.,  and  in 
the  past  forty-five'years  of  their  business  experience,  have  purchased  the  catalogues  of  over  30 
competing  houses.  During  the  last  eight  years  alone  these  purchases  have  aggregated  upwards 
of  Half  a  Million  Dollars,  and  their  catalogue  now  embraces  over  60,000  distinct  sheet  music 
Bubjects,  and  1500  different  music  books,  or  upwards  of  400,000  music  and  book  plates ! 

No  such  Extensive  Catalogue  of  Music  has  ever  previously  existed, 

the   World    over. 

Messrs.  Ditson  &  Co.,  notwithstanding  their  acquisitions  of  standard  and  popular  pieces, 
are  untiring  in  their  efforts  for  novelties,  and  their  new  issues  are  unexcelled  for  elegance,  beauty 
and  popularity ;  in  proof  of  which,  send  for  any  one  of  the  following  new  publications : 

(^VOCA.Xj.  ) 

"  Haunting  Eyes."     J-  R-  Thomas Price  40 

The  title  page  will  first  arrest  your  attention.  It  is  in  the  highest  perfection  of  lithographic  art.  The 
cavalier,  with  his  handsome  face  and  figure,  and  the  dainty  "  ladie-love,"  are  delightfully  portrayed. 
The  music  fits  exactly— is  tender  and  flowing,  and  in  the  best  styte  of  this  favorite  author.  . 

"  Dare  I  Tell."    -A..  E.  Wimmerstedt 50 

The  skiffs  of  the  lovers  are  moored  together  and  he  is  whispering— the  old,  old  story,  yet  ever  fresh  and 
new.    The  sentiment  is  bright  and  happy,  and  the  musical  setting  very  attractive. 

"  Down  the  Shadowed  Lane  She  Goes."    Geo.  L.  Osgood 50 

A  bright,  joyous  little  song,  winsome  and  merry. 

"  Take  this  Letter  to  My  Mother."    Will.  S.  Hats 40 

A  good  "  home  "  song,  already  popular  and  in  great  demand. 

"Down  South  where  the  Sugar  Cane  Grows,"    Hays 40 

Just  issued,  but  promises  to  rival  in  populaiity  the  same  author's  "  Little  Old  Cabin  in  the  Lane,"  of 
which  over  25,000  have  been  sold. 

"  Only  Speak  Kindly  to  Me."    C.  M.  Pyke 40 

A  love  sonjT  of  course,  but  a  good  one ;  with  smooth,  flowing  melody,  and  a  facsimile  of  the  "  Huguenot 
Lovers ''  for  its  frontispiece. 

"  Nobody's  Darling  but  Mine."    H.  P.  Banks 40 

Selected  from  perhaps  60  songs  of  Danks'  published  by  this  house,  as  the  most  attractive  song  of  this 
well-known  composer. 

■'  Nancy  Lee."     Stephen  Adams 35 

A  capital  song— fresh  and  breezy.  It  Is  a  sailor's  song,  not  sentimental,  but  full  to  the  brim  with  hearty, 
rollicking  melody. 

"  The  Plash."— Salop  de  Concert.    Carl  Mora , 50 

Since  the  "Qui  Vive  "  no  more  dashing  Galop  has  been  issued  than  this.  It  has  a  ring  imdjire  to  it  which 
will  prove  irresistible. 

"  Unique."— Grand  Galop.     Howard  Cadmus 60 

Unique  in  title— unique  in  excellence;  can  we  say  more  for  this  splendid  Galop? 

"  Raymond's  Kill  "  Galop.    Mart  D.  Thomas 40 

Easier  than  either  of  above,  but  hardly  less  brilliant.  It  has  the  true  ring  to  it,  and  is  equally  good  for 
dancing  or  for  a  salon  piece. 

"  Revival "  March.    J-  P-  Sousa ,    .    .    35 

A  bright,  ringing  march— brilliant  and  attractive.  It  introduces  the  most  popular  of  all  revival  hymns— 
the  "  Sweet  Bye  and  Bye." 

"  Blushing  Morn."— Polka  Eeverie,    Carl  Meyer 60 

A  delightful  piano  morceau  -not  dif6.cult,  but  exceedingly  pleasing  and  melodious.  It  captivates  all 
hearers,  and  is  fast  becoming  the  standard  piece  of  the  day. 

"  The  Little  Shepherdess."    Idyl.    G.  D.  Wilson. 60 

What  can  be  brighter  or  move  fanciful  than  one  of  Wilson's  "  Summer  Idyls  *'  ?  Witness  his  *' Shepherd 
Boy  "—it  sells  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  charms  all  hearers  with  its  bright,  happy  melody.  The  "  Little 

Shepherdess  "  is  a  worthy  companion. 

POPULAR    SONGS    OF    THE    DAY. 

"  cow    BEX,I.8    IIV    XHE .  I,AiVZ;."       Hay*.       (Iiitliog-rapU.) 40 

"  XAKE    IflE    HOIHE."        Song-  anil  Cliornii.        Itayinonfl.        (Xiithog-rapta.)  •        •        40 

"  I.XXXI.E    OX.I>    CABIIV    I9r    XHE    X.AHX:."        -W.  8.  Uayi) 40 

"  HIT    POOH.    UKAItX    IS    SAD     IVIXH    IXS    SnEAIItXIirCi."       SUtaop.       ..40 

POPULAR    COMIC    SONGS. 

"  PBEXXlr    AS    A    PICTVXtE."        Song-  anil  Dance.        X.  B.  Biiibop.            ...        40 
"  HEB    PBOXX    KAME    XS    UAadVAH."       X.  A.  Armstrong- 30 
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DITSON  &  CO.  invite  the  attention  of  Teachers 
and  others  to : — 

The  Grammar  School  Choir,  Just  out. 

By  W.  S.  TiLDEN,  who  has  a  good  reputation 
as  compiler  of  graded  School  Song  or  Lesson 
Books.  This  beautiful  volume  is  especially 
for  the  Upper  Classes  in  Gbammab  Schools, 
and  will  cost  60  cts. 

The  School  Song  Book. 

By  C.  Everest.  A  new  and  superior  Normal 
School  Song  Book.    Price  60  cts. 

Mrs.  Van  Cott's  Praise  Book. 

Price  35  eta. 
This  delightful  collection  will  make  itself 
heard  in  multitudes  of  meetings. 

Perkins'  Singing  School,       price  75  cts. 

ZiOn,  Price  $1.38. 

The  above  two  books  have  been  in  print  for 
some  months,  but  owing  to  a  change  of  pub- 
lishers, are  now  for  the  first  time  fairly  before 
the  public.  Zion  is  a  first-class  Church  Music 
Book,  with  singing  school  course  attached. 

The  Singing  or  Song  School  is  a  first-class 
Singing  Class  Book  with  a  select  number  of 
sacred  pieces  attached.  Both  are  by  W.  O. 
Perkins. 

The  Chorus  Instruction  Book. 

(In  Press ;  ready  in  August).  By  A.N.Johnson. 
Will  contain  tliis  eminent  teacher's  system  of 
training  classes,  choruses,  choirs,  &c.,  ex- 
plained in  the  simplest  way,  and  made  prac- 
tical by  questions,  examples,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  pleasing  music,  all  arranged  with 
especial  reference  to  practice. 

The  American  Glee  Book. 

By  W.  O.  Perkins.  A  bona-fide  new  Glee 
Book  of  the  best  quality,  with  fresh,  new 
glees  and  words.    Price  $1.50. 

The  Encore. 

By  L.  O.  Emerson.    Price  75  cts. 

The  Salutation, 

By  L.  O.  Emerson.  Price  $1.38. 
■  These  are  last  year  books,  but  bid  fair  for 
very  extensive  use  the  present  season.  The 
Encore  is  quite  a  Singing  School  Book; 
almost  a  Glee  Book,  a  pretty  good  Church 
Music  Book,  and  a  capital  Convention  Book: 
such  is  its  variety  and  good  quality.  The 
Salutation  is  an  excellent  Church  Music 
Book,  with  a  good  Singing  School  course 
attached. 

For  many  hundreds  of  other  good  music 
books,  consult  catalogues.  Specimen  copies 
mailed  free  for  retail  prices. 


m^ 


This  is  a  carefully  selected  collection  of  Sixty- 
four  Songs,  and  differs  from  many  others  in 
having  uniformly  Simple  Accompaniments. 
Teachers  will  note  this,  and  be  inclined  to  give 
this,  instead  of  separate  vocal  pieces  to  pupils, 
since  the  64  songs  cost  only  as  much  as  8  songs 
bought  separately.  Authors  and  composers  are 
of  the  best. 

Price  in  Boards  $2  ;  Cloth  $2.a>0. 


Among  the  most  Graceful  of  recent  Piano- 
forte Compositions  are  the  following, 

by  W.  F.  Sudds:— 

The  Shepherd's  Dream  50  cts. 

Sounds  at  Day  Dawn.    Summer  Idylle 50    " 

Song  of  the  Birds 40    " 

All  the  Year  Bound.     Waltz 50    •' 

Irresistible  Schottisch 30    " 

Jolly  Hearts.    Polka  Scherzo 50    " 
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4e-TERMS.— If  mailed  or  called  for,  $2.00  per  annum ; 
delivered  by  carriers.  $2.50.    Payment  in  advance. 

Advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  the  following  rates : 
One  insertion  per  line  30  cents. 
Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line,  20  cents. 
Special  rates  for  yearly  cards. 

J.  S.  8P0ONER,  PRINTER,  17  PROVINCE  ST. 


(I^dtjertisemettts. 


NEW    ENGLAND 

NORMAL  MUSICAL    INSTITUTE. 

FOURXH  AXJIVAlE,  SEnSIO.V, 
At  East  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  from  July  26  to  Aug.  22,  1877. 
Sixty  eminent  Lecturers  and  Professors.     Course  in- 
cludes all  branches  of 

Musical  and  Literary  Instruction. 

No  teacher  or  pupil  of  whatever  grade  of  pniflciency 
can  afford  to  lose  the  opportunities  here  afforded. 
eteualde  location,  unsurpassed  for  taealtbfulneiM 
and  beauty  of  scenery.    Send  for  Circular,  to 

E.  TOURJEE,  Director, 
940-6  Music  Hall.  Boston 


MISS  NELLIE  E.  BROWN,  SopttASO  Vocali.st  and 
Teaciieu  of  Mumic,  can  be  engaged  for  Con- 
certs and  Musical  Euteriaiiiments.  Address  Cellar  St., 
Dover,  N.H.    P.  O.  Box  717.  936-949 


M' 


RS.    FLORA    E.    BARKY,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.    124  Chaudler  St., 
near  Columbus  Avenue. 

"1  W.  FOSTER.  Conductor  and  Vocalist,  will  resume 
\.X«  Lessons  on  and  after  Oct.  9, 1875.  at  690  Washington 
Street,  rooms  of  Woodward  &  Brown,  Boston.  Call  Sat- 
urdays from  11  to  12  o'eluck. 


The  American  Glee  Book. 

Br  1*^.  O.  PERKXJTS. 

Price,  $1.50. 

T'lLS  is  a  new  and  admirably  prepared  book 
of  Glees,  of  which  nearly  all,  or  as  many 
as  a  hundred,  will  be  entirely  new  to  most  sing- 
ers. The  remainder  are  of  choice  quaaty  and 
add  to  the  value  of  the  book. 

Of  the  hundred  above  mentioned,  some  are 
musical  adaptations  of  famous  words,  as 
**  In  the  lovely  vale  of  streains.'* 
**  Swiftly  from  the  mountain's  brow." 

Some  are  patriotic,  as 

'*  The  Starry  Banner." 

*■  Switzerland." 

•'  Hurrah  for  Columbia." 

Some  are  delightfully  comic,  as 
<Th.'  three  chat  rs." 
"  Tvrolcai.  Durks." 
"  The  Singer  s  Carnival." 

Some  are  on  familiar  natural  scenes  and  in- 
cidents, as 

**  May  Flowers." 
"  In  the  Korest." 
"  Farewell  to  the  Wood." 

Some  are  son.ss  of  good-fellowsUip. 

"  Five  times  by  the  taper's  light." 
"Come  brothers,  tune  the  lay." 

And  besides  these  we  have  the  quaint '  Come,  Dorothy, 
come,"  the  strange  'Sonjiof  the  Triton,"  "Hush  thee 
my  liable "  a  sweet  lullaby,  contrasted  with  tue 
noi-y  "Tempest,"  wliioh  is  in  unison  with  "Who  comes 
so  dark?"  and  prepares  us  lo  like  the  soft  serenades, 
the  boat  song,  and  glees  in  the  style  of  popular  ballads. 

So  there  is  great  variety  and  all  of  Lhe  tirst  qualiiy. 

Piililislieil  liy  Oliyer  Ditsoii  &  Co.,  Boston 


MR.  B.  X.ISTE.1IAIVIV  will  receive  a  limited 
numierof  pupils  f,,r  Violin  and  Sonata  playing 
during  the  ensuing  Summer  and  Fall  se.T.sioiis.  Address 
care  of  OLIVER  DITSON  or  CARL  PRUEFER,  Boston, 
Mass.  916 

New     Music    Book!!! 

Mrs.  Van  Cott's 

F«AIBB  BOOK 

For  fraise  MeetingH,    Camp  Meetingitj  Revival  Meetings^ 

Tabernacle  Meetings.  Noon  Afeetings,  Prayer 

and  Conftrence  Meetings,  and 

The   Murphy  Temperance  Meetings. 

Mrs.  Van  CoTT  is  one  of  our  most  successful  revival 
preachers,  her  work  beinff  mainly  iu  the  Methodist  de- 
nouiination,  where  revival  an<l  spiritual  songs  were  in 
use  long  before  they  were  elsewhere  known.  The  book 
is  a  fine  one  for  allVleiiuniinatiuns  hymns  and  tunes  be- 
\\\%  in  t-xcellent  taste,  poetical  and  musical,  tiunie  of  its 
12lr  songs  are: 


Anjiel  Cher. 
Living  for  Jesus. 
The  Ftmntain. 
Fruit  and  Leaves. 
Free  Grace, 
Hear  him  CMlling. 
I  am  so  happy. 
A  sweet  Hope. 
In  Shining  White. 
JesuB  ready  now. 


Jesus,  only  Jesus. 
Savior,  pilot  me. 
Little  stray  Lamb. 
My  Heavenly  Htime. 
Fathomless  Sea. 
Storm  the  Foit. 
Salv»tion*M  Free. 
Banner  and  Badge. 
We  shall  meet. 
Temperance  Hymn. 


Sent,  post-free  for  the  Retail  Price,  which  is  35  cts. 
Beduction  for  quantities. 


A  Collection  of  IVew  JUnsic  for  Choirs, 
Scliools  and  Conventions. 

BY  W.  O.  PERKINS. 
Price  $1.31$ ;    $l«.OU  per  I>oz«b. 

Mr.  Pehkins'  last  production  keeps  up  his 
well  earned  reputation  as  composer  and  com- 
piler. There  are  830  pages,  which  give  ample 
room,  in  tiie  first  place  lor  a  concise  course  in 
the  elements,  the  study  of  which  may  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  most  agreeable  practice  on  about 
KiU  pages  of  easy,  harmonized  Songs,  Piirtr 
Songs  and  Glees.  After  these  are  7o  pages  of 
Metriciil  Tunes  of  good  character  and  great 
variety,  to  which  succeed  a  hundred  pages  of 
Authems,  and  a  few  Chants. 

Those  who  love  the  cheerful  songs  of  Zion 
will  surely  patronize  this  most  musical  collec- 
tion. 


For  PnMic  and  Pmate  Siniing  Classes. 

BY  W.  O.  PERKINS. 
"Price  95  CentH.      $0.7j  per  Oozen. 

Mb.  Pekkins  shows  his  appreciation  of  the 
true  need  of  Singing  Schools  by  providing  a 
large  proportion  of  Secular  Music  for  practice. 
For  while  the  main  object  of  a  large  part  of  all 
schools  is  to  prepare  a  new  set  of  singer.s  for 
the  choir  or  chorus  in  church,  this  end  is  best 
att  ined  by  contining  tlie  drill  principally  to 
music  containing  words  that  will  do  to  drill  on. 
In  tliis  bright  book  we  have  quantities  of  new 
and  very  pleasing  music  in  lour  parts,  which, 
with  the  '  elements,"  till  all  the  pages  to  the 
llf<th  page,  to  which  succeed  about  40  pages  of 
well  chosen  church  music. 

.XiXAminiE    THE    SOOK! 

PUBLISHED  BY 

OLI^VEI?.    IDITSOlSr    Ss    CO. 

BOSTON. 


§w  §i\xm  tor  giuguist 


VO  0  At. 

What  do  the  Roses  say  in  their  Dreams.     G. 

3.     d  to  E.  Babcock.  40 

Little  Bruno.  D  minor.  4.  d  to  £.  Molloy.  40 
Sun&hine  and  Cloud.    Song  and  Chorus.   G. 

■J.     d  to  F.  Foster.  30 

Shadows.     G.     4.    d  to  E.  Babcock.  30 

Siug  me  a  Song.     B().     3.     F  to  F.  Cloy.  30 

Saved  from  the  Storm.  C.  4.  b  to  E.  Barri.  40 
The  Shadow  of  the  Cross.     (L'ombadella 

croce. )     Legend.    G.  4.     b  to  E.     Barri.  50 
Haunting  Eyes.      Fine  Lithograph  Title. 

C.    3.    d  to  F.  J.B   Thomas.  40 

When  I  am  Low.     Song  and  Chorus.    F. 

3.    c  to  F.  Keens.  30 

O,  Dai  lin^,,  tell  me  "Yes."    C.    4.    E  to  g. 

Lyons.  30 
'T  is  where  my  darling  Ada  dwells.    Song 

and  Clio.     D.  3.  d  to  g.  Giaiielti.  30 

Miller's  Uiiughter.     (Mrs.  Weston's  Songs, 

No.  9).     E6.  3   c  to  F,  Barker.  40 

The  .\inphion.  A  Collection  of  English  Songs. 

Sands  of  Dee.     E6.     4.  d  to  g.  Cloy.  40 

Di  it  ting.    Contralto  Song.    C  minor.    3. 

c  to  B.  Grace  Elliot.  35 

Xnstram  ental. 

Romance.  A6.    .3.  Giese.  30 

Out  in  the  Green.     (Hinaus  ins  frishe-Grun). 

F.     3.  Giese.  40 

The  Huntsman.    Reiter  Stuck.    G.    3. 

Spindler.  35 
Solon  Shingle's  Grand  March.  D.  3.  Mack.  5o 
Alpine  Suepherd's  Lament.     Fantasia.  G.  3. 

Mack.     60 
Four  Evening  Pictures,  by  Guslae  Merkel, 

Complete,  75 
No.  1.    Twilight    In  Dammerstunde. 

E.    4.  35 

"    2.     Fairy  Tale.    Marchen.    B6.    4.    3o 

"    3.    Serenade.    Sfcindchen.     A.     3.      25 

"    4.     Evening  Song.   Abendlied.  F.  3.  25 

Black-Hawk  Waltz.     E6.    3.  WaZsh.  40 

Spindler's  Favorites. 

No.  1.  Blue  Eyes.  (Blaue  Augen.)    G.  3.      40 
Sailor  Chorus  from  Flying  Dutchman.  C.  4. 

Spindler.  40 
Three  Senates  Faciles  et  Brilliante,  by 

F.  KulUau,  each  65 
Sonate  No.  1.    A.    3. 
Beside  the  Sea.    5th  Nocturne.    A6.    4. 

Maylath.  .35 
Come  il  Faut.    Waltzes.  3.  Moses.  50 

Little  Bells.     (Gustavs  Glookchen).    Eft.  3. 

Koelling.  40 
Diablotins  Polka.     C.     3.  Missler.  ;« 

KecoUectiolis  of  '76  Mazurka.  D6.  3.  Green.  35 
Poka  Gracieuse.  Op.  25.  F.  3.  Havens.  30 
Silver  Kay  Polka.     Op.  40.     G.  3.  "        30 

Home,  Sweet  Home.      Op.  145.       D6.    6. 

Sidney  Smilli,  75 
Dauntless  March.   For  Piano  or  Organ.  D.  3. 

Sitdds.  36 

BOOKS. 

10  Trill  Studies  for  Piano.  By  Anton 
Krause.  In  Two  Books.  No.  1,  75  cts. 
No.  2,  75  cts.  Complete,  $1.25 

Materials  fob  East  Piano  Instruction. 

By  G.  D.  Wilson.  Book  3,  $2.00 


UuBic  BY  Mail.— Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense 
beliiif  one  cent  for  every  ounce,  or  traction  thereof, 
about  two  cents  tor  an  ordinary  piece  of  music.  Persons 
at  a  d)8tauce  will  tind  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expenue  In  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
doable  these  rates. 
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©WIGHT'S    JOURE^AL    OF    MUSIC 


brothers: 

Square  and  Upright  Pianos 

33  Union  Square,   New  York. 

]t«ch«r  Brotlieni'  €!rand.  Square,  and 
Vurig-bt  I»laiio»  are  the  best  made  in  the  country. 
They  take  the  lead  of  all  first-clasB  instruments,  lieing 
unrivalled  iu  beauty  of  tone,  and  perfection  of  mechau- 
ism  in  every  detail. 
.    .       Send  for  Illuntrated  Catalogrne. 

P£IC£S   ££ASONABL£. 

TERMS    EASY. 


The  School  Song  Book 

FOB 

SEMINARIES  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

By  C.  EVEBESX.    Price  60  C.ta.;  $0  pr  ]>oz. 

THE  shape  of  this  work  is  peculiar  but  con- 
venient, the  pages  being  somewhat  wider 
and  shorter  than  those  of  a  common  church 
music  book.  Tliey  hold  the  staffs  well,  and 
contain  quite  a  quantity  on  each  page. 

The  musia  of  the  book  is  in  2  and  in  3-parts. 
all  for  even,  or  ladies  voices,  and  is  of  fine  qual- 
ity throughout.  Mr.  Everest  draws  fiom  his 
experience  as  teacher  of  music  in  a  city  Normal 
School,  and  evidently  is  familiar  with  the  ground 
occupied.  The  ''  instructive  "  part  of  the  book 
is  extensive. 


I 


A  SoD^  Header  for  Grammar  Schools. 


Particularly  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
various  kinds  of  voices  found  in  the  Upper 
Classes.  By  W.  S.  Tilden,  Teacher  of  Music 
in  the  Schools  of  Newton  and  Brookline,  Mass. 

f  rice  eo  Cents. 

Avery  useful  book,  compiled  by  an  able  and 
practical  teacher,  who  felt  the  need  before 
be  so  well  cared  for  it.  The  "  Choir  "  contains 
a  few  pages  of  well  constructed  theory,  and  173 
pages  of  pure,  sweet,  tasteful  music,  in  1,  2,  3, 
and  i  parts,  for  practice  and  pleasure. 


THE 


By  A.  JV.  JOHJ\SOJV. 

Price,   $1.3S,  or   $1'2  per  Doz. 

(IN  PRESS,  AND  NEARLY  READY.) 

This  is  a  bcok  by  itself,  and  like  nothing  else 
It  contains  minute  directions  for  Teachers  and 
Learners,  for  instruction  and  practice  in  all 
"Choruses."  whether  in  Singing  Schools,  Choirs, 
Societies,  Conventions,  or  any  where  else; 
all  given  in  the  simplest  and  most  unmistak- 
able language  ever  put  into  an  instruction  book. 

Some  teachers  may  wish  to  substitute  other 
terras  and  "commands"  for  those  given,  but 
the  extreme  ease  of  teaching  from  the  book 
will  commend  it,  even  in  such  cases.  A  large 
quantity  of  good  music  of  all  varieties  for 
practice  is  given. 

■    OLIVEKDITSON  &  Co..  Boston. 


IMPROVED  CABINET  ORGAN. 

Excelling  what  has  previmisly  been  accomplished  in 
Power,  Pobitt.  and  Delicacy  of  Tones. 

Tie  Liszt  CaMnet  Organ 

(Styie  No.  501).— Five  Octave  ;  Seven  Seth  of  Reeds 
OF  Two  AND  A  Half  Octaves  each,  and  One  Set  of 
One  Octave;  Fifteen  Stops;  New  Scale  of  Reed- 
BoAKD,  Reeds  and  Actions,  with  Ventrillo  Chest 
AND  other  Improvements,  patented,  1876-7. 

BASE.—Contha  Basso,  16  ft.;  English  Horn,  8  ft.; 
Viola,  4  ft.;  Viola  Dolce,  4  ft.;  Sub-Bass,  16  ft. 
TREBLE— CoRNO,  16  ft. ;  Melodia,  8  ft. ;  Piccolo,  4  ft. ; 
Seraphone,  8  ft.;  Voix  Celeste.  8  ft.  THROUGH- 
OUT.—Full  Organ,  {knee  utop),  Vox  Humana,  Octave 
CooPLER,  {coupling  up),  Knee  Swell,  I.  Forte,  II. 
Forte.    Catalogue  Price,  $625. 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organ  Co.  have  the  pleasure 
of  announcing  that  specimens  of  this  fine  ortran  {/ac 
similes  in  their  musical  part  of  one  furnished  Dr.  Frnnz 
Liszt),  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  seen  at,  their  ware- 
roomd  and  principal  agencies.  The  origin  of  this  im- 
proved organ  and  of  its  name,  is  as  follows : 

Having  occa-ion  to  make  an  organ  expressly  for  the 
very  celebrated  Dr.  Franz  Liszt,  in  which  full  sonorous 
power  was  especially  desired,  as  well  as  suth  delicacj' 
and  purity  of  tone  as  could  afford  satisfaction  to  so  criti- 
cal a  judgment  a-  that  of  the  great  maestro,  we  took 
the  opportunity  to  carry  out  and  introduce  improve- 
ments which  had  first  been  presented  in  our  organs  at 
the  U.  S.  Centennial  Exhibition,  with  others  which  had 
long  b  en  in  progress.  The  result  was  more  than  satis- 
factory to  ourselves;  the  improvement  greater  than  we 
had  ventured  to  expect.  In  our  own  warerooms  in  Bos- 
ton and  New  York,  the  new  instrument  was  sei  n  and 
tested  by  a  number  of  the  best  musicians  iu  the  country, 
who  pronounced  it  a  material  advance  upon  all  that  had 
before  been  accomplished.  In  the  rooms  of  the  Agent 
for  the  sale  of  our  organs  in  Hannover,  Germany,  it  was 
also  greatly  admired.  The  Uannover  Courier  declared  it 
to  be  "  nt  the  veiy  height  of  devt  lopment  of  iuotruments 
of  the  class,"  evincing  *  extraordinary  progiess."  After 
its  receipt  and  trial  Dr.  Franz  Liszt  wrote  lo  the  Agent: 
*•  The  beautiful  organ  of  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organ 
Company,  of  Buston,  receives  no  less  praise  here  than 
in  Hannover.  It  fully  justifies  the  remarkable,  well- 
foui  ded  and  wide-spread  renown  of  thet^e  superb  instru. 
ments."    It  was  immediately  put  in  use  in  bis  orchestra, 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO., 

154  Tremont  Mt.,  JloNton  ;  25  ITnioii   Mqaar«, 

Kew  1  ork  ;  Sau  di  3»2  WabaHb  Av«., 
943  Cbicagro. 


A  Saliliatli  School  Sons  Ml, 

B.r  H.  8.  &  W.  O.  PERK  IKS.       Pricv  33  eta. 

THE  title  indicates  something  unusually  pure 
and  stainless  in  quality,  and  in  the  bunk 
are  the  best  sentiments,  in  the  sweetest  poetry, 
set  to  melodious  music.  Of  the  series  of  good 
songs,  one  may  mention: 

"Whiter  than  Snow."    Page  98. 

**  Shall  we  meet  with  the  Loved?  "    Pape  106. 

"  Sweeping  through  the  Gates."    Page  130. 

A  fresh  interest  in  S.  S.  sinking  requires  a 
blight  new  book,  by  a  new  author,  once  in  a 
while.     Try  this. 


COOD  NEWS. 

A  Sabbath  School   Song  Book. 

BY    R.    M.    mcXIVXOSlI. 

PKICE  35  CKNTS. 

THE  few  months  trial  to  which  this  charming 
"singer"  has  been  exposed,  has  sul- 
ficieutly  (demonstrated  its  great  merit.  A  book 
always  reflects,  more  or  less  clearly,  the  tnste  of 
its  composer,  which  In  this  case  was  helped  by 
an  usually  good  judgment  in  selecting  hymns. 
Such  ones  as 

"  The  King  in  the  Manger,"  page  3; 

"  Sweet  Itye  and  Bye,"  page  %;  and 

"  Hear  Him  Calling,"  page  130, 

are  very  taking,  but  not  more  so  than  a  large 
number  of  others. 


Ditsi  I  Go's  Moial  Moiiy, 

20  pa"es  of  Music,  Sheet  Music  size.  Choice  and  new 
pieces,  Vocal  and  Instrumental.  For  s.ale  by  all  Music 
and  News  Dealers. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 


AwABDED  to  L.  P08TAWKA  &  CO.,  Camhridffeport, 
Mass.  The  XTnited  States  Centennial  Commission  an- 
nounces the  following  as  the  basis  of  an  Award  to  l.ouis 
PosTAWKA  &  Co..  Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  for  1>XAIV«» 
i^TOOl..  Report.— For  ingenuity  of  construction,  and 
firmness  and  immovahility  when  in  use. 

A.  T.  GDSHDRN,  Director-General. 
[SEALl.  J.  R-  HAWLEY,  President. 

Attest:  J.  L.  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 
"  We  think  the  Stool  one  of  the  best  ever  offered  to  the 
public.  STEINSVAY  &  SONS,  New  York." 


'•» 


SUCCESSORS  TO 

X.EE     &s     -^W-A-IjIIKEK,, 

922    CHESTNUT   ST., 
Philadelphia. 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON.      01  IVER  DITSON.      JOHN  C.  HAVNES. 

€HAS.  H*  BlTgON  ^  00. 

(Successors  to  Mason  Bros,  and  Firth,  Son  &  Co.) 

MUSIC    PUBLISHERS 

AND  DEALERS  IM 

t  Mflsic,  fflfljic  Mil 

AND    MUSICAL    MERCHANDISE, 

No.  711  Broadway,  New  York. 


New  York  Branch  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 

EDW.    SCHUBEKTn     &    CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS  OF  MUSIC, 

No.  23  UNION  SQUAKE, 

NEW   YORK. [795 

LYON     &     HEALY, 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS, 

CHICAGO,  ILL., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise 

Of   Every   Description. 

Our  stock  of  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musi- 
cal Instruments,  etc.,  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  in  the  North  West.  Our  connection 
with  Messrs.  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  enables  us  to  fur- 
nish their  publications  to  Western  Dealers,  at 
net  Boston  Prices. 

5[^=ln  addition  to  the  publications  of  Messrs. 
O.  Ditson  &  Uo.,  we  keep  on  hand  and  furnish 
uU  Music  and  Music  Books  published  in  Ameri- 
ca, together  with  a  choice  stock  of  Foreign 
Mitsic.  1794— 3m 
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Richard  Wagner's  Stage-Festival-Play. 

[We  translate  liere  the  eoncludinj!:  chapter  of  a  little 
book  by  H.  M.  Sohlettkrer,  Birector  of  the  Conserva- 
tory at  Aufrsbursr,  a  cnltivatei  musician  and  an  arlmira- 
ble  critic.  The  volume  is  made  up  of  his  letters  from 
Bayreuth  to  the  Auasburo;  AlJgemnne  Zfilung,  in  which 
he  records  his  impressions  after  each  day's  performance 
of  the  Nihelnncen  Trilopy  and  Tntroduction.  We  think 
it  embo'iies,  on  the  whole,  the  best  account  that  we  have 
yet  seen,  both  in  the  way  of  description  and  of  critical 
appreciation,  among:  so  many  p:ood  ones,  of  Wagner's 
master  effort.  We  wish  som"  publisher  and  competent 
translator  mig:ht  be  found  for  the  entire  work,  which 
exceeds  the  narrow  bounds  of  our  fortnightly  journal.] 


— We  find  ourselves  at  the  end  of  the  gisran- 
tic  work.  Congratulating  ourselves  on  having 
happily  survived  it.  and  registering  a  vow  of 
renunciation  for  all  time  of  all  repetition  of 
the  enjoyment,  we  will  now  attempt  a  resume 
of  the  impression  of  the  entire  work,  and  try 
to  see  what  prospects  for  future  artistic  reali- 
zation these  bold  innovations,  which  Wagner 
has  here  for  the  first  time  brought  partially 
before  the  world,  may  offer.  Wagner,  we 
know,  is  proclaimed  by  the  Hotsp'TS.  who 
follow  his  flag  from  various  motives,  as  the 
greatest  poet  and  greatest  composer  of  his 
time,  as  the  perfecter  of  all  dramatic-musical 
strivings.  Possibly  he  believes  all  that  of  him- 
self;  he  has  at  least  given  abundant  proofs  of 
bold  self-consciousness.  But  let  it  remain  un- 
decided, whether  he  is  fond  of  hearing  himself 
compared  to  Aeschylus  and  other  men  not  al- 
together insignificant.  Whether,  as  poet,  he 
stands  immediately  next  to  Schiller  and  Goethe, 
the  experts  may  determine.  But,  in  our  deep- 
est, firmest  conviction,  the  place  next  to  Mo- 
zart and  Beethoven  is  to  this  hour  unoccupied. 
The  performance  of  the  Nibelungen  Trilogy,, 
apart  from  the  manifold  shortcomings  in  the 
more  or  less  successful  representation  itself, 
could  not  yield  any  real  satisfaction,  not  to 
speak  of  enjoyment.  Even  the  most  glowing 
of  his  followers  had  to  confess,  that  helpless 
dreariness  and  dullness,  infinite  exhaustion  and 
prostration  were  the  lot  of  all  who  attended 
the  festival  plays.  The  dramas  of  our  great 
poets  also  move  and  thrill  us,  penetrate  and 
stir  us;  and  it  would  be  terrible  to  think 
that  people  could  always  go  away  from  the 
temples  of  Art  only  humming  or  laughing.  It 
will  ever  remain  the  highest  task  of  poetry  and 
music  to  reach  what  is  deepest  in  man  and 
make  him  bow  beneath  the  weight  of  imperish- 
able impressions.  But  true  and  genuine  Art 
elevates  and  refreshes  at  the  same  time,  for  in 
its  inmost  nature  it  conceals  the  balm  for  the 
griefs  it  brings.  With  Wagner's  dramas  it  is 
quite  otherwise. 

Who  has  carried  away  from  the  Bheingold 
anything  but  nervous  irritation  and  physical 
prostration  ?  What  artistic  or  dramatic  idea 
was  there  to  compensate  us  for.  the  torturing 
prolixity  of  this  prelude  ?  In  the  first  drama, 
Siegmund  and  Sicglinde  interest  us  perhaps, 
and  at   the  end  the  noble   Walkyrie;  but  we 


cannot  feel  our  whole  soul  warm  for  the  guilty 
pair,  the  victims  of  a  dark  fate;  and  before 
Briinnhilde's  destiny  is  finally  fulfilled,  we 
have  long  since  been  blunted  for  all  impres- 
sions. Siegfried  offers  no  moment  that  could 
lift  US  above  the  commonplace  of  life;  and  in 
the  GntterHammernnq.  of  wliich  the  text,  in 
point  of  invention  and  execution,  may  he  des- 
ignated as  the  best  and  most  consistent  portioa 
of  the  Trilogy,  it  is  at  bottom  only  magic 
draughts  that  govern  destinies.  Even  *he  un- 
derlying thought  of  the  whole,  that  all  for 
wretched  gold  and  the  guilt  that  cleaves  to  it 
both  gods  and  men  must  be  brought  low, — (in 
the  murderous  drama  all  the  actors,  from  Wo- 
tan  down  to  the  horse  Grane,  find  annihila- 
tion,— only  the  insignificant  Gutrune  remains 
alive) — has  nothing  forus  that  really  takes  hold 
of  us,  at  all  events  nothing  to  fill  our  soul 
throughout  four  evenings. 

What  chiefly  enchains  us  in  other  poems,  the 
mild  relations  of  sympathy  and  love,  the  feel- 
ings and  emotions  of  the  acting  persons,  is  al- 
most wholly  wanting  in  Wagner's  drama"'.  He 
succeeds  better  in  describing  wild  passion  and 
fiery  lust,  than  in  expressing  in  tones  the  ten- 
der blissful  feelings  of  the  soul.  Cheap  effects 
may  always  be  obtained  by  a  thick  laying  on 
of  colors.  To  our  heart,  which  surely  has 
some  claims  upon  a  drama,  too  little  is  offered 
in  the  fourNibelungen  evenings,  to  enable  us 
to  begin  to  talk  of  satisfaction.  Not  the 
slightest  interest  is  awakened  in  us  for  the 
fate  of  the  soi-disant  Gods;  their  uncouth  pro- 
geny, governed  by  the  most  unbridled  sensu- 
ality, soon  become  repulsive  to  us;  to  the 
men  clings  not  a  trace  of  moral  character.  On 
ly  in  a  few  rare  moments  is  any  warmer  sym 
pathy  excited :  as  when  in  the  second  act  of 
the  Wnlhure  the  love  of  husband  and  wife,  and 
and  in  the  third  that  between  child  and  fath- 
er, breaks  out;  when  Siegfried  yields  himself 
up  to  the  magical  charm  of  the  forest,  and 
when  Brfinnhilde  is  awakened  by  him  out  of 
her  long  sleep.  For  the  almost  entire  want  of 
scenes  and  traits  which  work  upon  our  inmost 
feeling,  we  are  not  compensated  in  the  long 
run  by  beautiful  decorations  and  c«>stumes, 
which  one  very  soon  sees  to  satiety,  nor  by  the 
bold  scene  shifting  and  the  interesting  writs  of 
identification  (Leit-motiveii)  which  chase  one 
another  restlessly  about  in  the  orchestra;  least 
of  all  by  lengthy  scenes,  spun  out  with  evident 
fondness,  in  which  sensuality  is  rais  d  to  boil- 
ing heat  and  voluptuousness  goes  up  in  steam- 
ing, stifling  vapors.  How  far  a  stage  play 
may  go  in  this  direction,  we  will  not  here  in- 
quire; we  are  far  from  wishing  to  preach  up 
absolute  virtuousness  and  the  divesting  of  the 
drama  from  any  sort  of  sensuous  delight.  In 
pictures,  under  certain  circumstances,  even 
the  nude  can  appear  chaste  and  pure ;  yet  there 
is  a  grei.t  difference  between  s"ch  noble  works 
of  plastic  Art  and  those  which  purposely  pre- 
sent voluptuous  scenes  merely  to  excite  sensual 


passion.  With  Wagner  it  is  too  strikingly  the 
case,  that  the  description  of  wild,  reeling  sen- 
sual ecstacy  is  often  what  he  aims  at;  he  un- 
derstands that  like  a  virtuoso,  and  with  a 
faun-like  zest  he  riots  in  such  exciting  tone- 
pictures.  By  this  means  his  Art  becomes  im- 
moral and  corrupting,  an  ideal  for  hysterical 
women  and  nervously  exhausted  men.  The 
conception  of  love  or  sexual  relations  in  his 
operas  is  unspeakably  unsound,  unnatural  and 
loathsome.  One  must  actually  find  a  peculiar 
satisfaction  in  risking  swoons  of  the  senses, 
when  he  can  resolve  to  hear  such  music  often. 

Wherein  chiefly  lies  for  so  many  hearers  the 
peculiar  charm,  and  for  the  followers  of  the 
classical  direction  the  weakness  and  repulsive 
ness  of  Wagner's  music  ?  For  the  most  part, 
probably,  in  its  harmonic  treatment  and  pecu- 
liar modulation;  but  also  in  its  formlessness 
and  its  extravagant  instrumentation,  exhaust- 
ing all  mians  of  effect.  The  ideal  matter,  the 
musical  thought  and  inspiration,  are  always 
only  slight  with  Wagner.  He  is  a  very  skilful 
workman ;  but  what  he  gives  is  after  all  only 
ingenious  mosaic,  in  which  his  reckless  sort  of 
counterpoint  and  modulation  mocks  at  all  laws 
of  Art.  The  inexplicable  tone  combinations, 
which  one  meets  with  him,  have  an  inexplica- 
ble effect  upon  the  laiety,  fearfully  exciting  to 
the  nerves,  while  they  confound  and  fail  to 
satisfy  the  connoisseurs.  Besides,  often  as 
you  hear  it  said,  do  not  believe  that  Wagner 
has  created  so  much  that  is  new  in  harmony,  in 
imitation  and  in  instrument.ation.  Most  of  his 
effects  are  found  singly  in  older  works.  What 
makes  his  compositions  appear  new  is  the  un- 
artistic  heaping  up  of  all  conceivable  means  of 
effect;  the  startling,  often  ugly  combination  of 
instruments,  which  only  when  heard  from  a 
cellar,  as  if  from  a  distance,  do  not  offend  the 
finer  ear;  theplanless  groping  in  all  keys;  the 
modulation  never  arriving  at  repose  and  reel- 
ing from  one  deceptive  cadence  to  another; 
and  the  continual  use  of  altered  (i.e.,  augment- 
ed and  diminished)  chords.  The  great  masters 
of  the  past  purposely  employed  their  effects 
always  sparingly ;  hence  the  extraordinary  effect 
which  they  produce  even  when  often  heard. 
Wagner,  heaping  effect  upon  effect,  appears 
here  too  as  a  spend-thrift ;  but  the  consequence 
of  these  perpetual  stimulants  is  a  speedy  satie- 
ty which  sets  in  ag.ainst  his  music,  and  a  rap- 
id wearing  out  of  even  the  most  brilliant  com- 
binations. 

But  even  more  than  all  these  sickly  symp- 
toms of  his  composition,  the  lack  of  melody 
in  his  operas  will  always  stand  in  the  way  of 
their  popularity.  Just  on  that  side  where  an 
opera  composer  ought  to  have  superabundance, 
with  him  we  find  the  most  striking  poverty  and 
impotence. 

Do  not  speak  to  us  of  the  sporadic  melodies 
into  which  he  now  and  then  exceptionally  goes 
astray.  To  be  sure,  we  find  such,  but,  for  the 
wide  compass  and  the  pretentious  nature  of  his 
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operas,  far  too  few.  Wagner  who  gives  witli 
full  liantls  what  he  does  possess,  would  not  be 
a  E.iser  in  melody,  if  there  were  really  melodic 
treasures  in  his  possession.  And  then,  divest 
his  melodies  of  their  harmonic  and  melodic 
accessories — and  what  remains  ?  Allusions  to 
what  is  well  known,  nothing  conspicuous  for 
originality  or  grace.  Wagner,  who  constantly 
appeals  to  Schopenhauer,  is  unfaithful  to  his 
teachings,  the  moment  he  has  to  do  with  mel- 
ody; for  this  wise  man  says:  "In  the  compo- 
sitions of  the  present  time  more  regard  is  paid 
to  harmony  than  melody ;  but  I  hold  to  the  op 
posite  view  and  regard  the  melody  as  the  heart 
of  the  music,  to  which  the  harmony  bears  the 
relation  of  the  sauce  to  the  roast  meat."  And 
about  the  Opera  especially  be  has  these  very 
remarkable  words:  "It  ought  never  to  forsake 
its  subordinate  place,  to  make  itself  the  prin- 
cipal affair  and  music  the  mere  medium  of  its 
expression,  which  is  a  great  mistake  and  sheer 
perversion.  At  bottom  it  is  but  the  product  of 
the  somewhat  barbaric  idea  of  heightening  the 
a;sthetic  enjoyment  by  the  accumulation  of 
means,  by  the  siraultaneousness  of  wholly  dif- 
ferent impressions,  and  by  the  strengthening 
of  efiect  through  the  multiplication  of  the  co- 
operating masses  and  forces;  whereas  music, 
as  the  mightiest  of  all  arts,  by  itself  alone,  can 
completely  fill  the  soul  that  is  susceptible. 
But  instead  of  this,  during  such  extremely 
complicated  opera  music,  the  mind  is  impor- 
tuned at  the  same  time  through  the  eye,  by 
means  of  the  most  motley  pageantry,  fantasti- 
cal images  and  the  liveliest  impressions  of  light 
and  color;  with  which  the  fable  of  the  piece 
has  most  to  do.  By  all  this  the  mind  is  drawn 
away,  distracted,  stunned,  and  rendered  by 
no  means  susceptible  to  the  holy,  mysterious, 
interior  language  of  tones.  It  all  works  di- 
rectly counter  to  the  attainment  of  the  musical 
end." 

Wagner's  efforts  to  renew  the  life  of  Opera 
in  subject  matter  and  in  form,  are  highly  mer- 
itorious. Hitherto  a  single  means  of  express- 
sion  (music)  has  been  made  too  much  the  end, 
while  the  end  of  expression  (the  action)  has 
been  made  the  means.  Yet  the  relation  of  the 
two  does  rot  admit  of  being  precisely  reversed, 
unless  the  musical  Art  is  to  renounce  all  it  has 
achieved  for  centuries  and  grant  only  a  very 
subordinate  position  to  what  has  always  borne 
the  burthen  of  all  dramatic  music,  the  human 
voice. 

Poetry  and  Music,  essentially  hostile  rather 
than  friendly,  can  only  work  together  to  the 
same  end  through  mutual  concessions.  Had 
Wagner  had  as  much  melodic  invention  as  he 
has  dramatic  fire  and  intellectual  reflection,  he 
would  never  have  thaught  of  the  Music  Drama 
— essentially  a  monstrosity — and  would  have 
contented  himself  with  bringing  what  is  a  hy- 
brid in  its  very  nature  nearer  to  all  possible 
perfection.  As  we  have  just  spoken  of  Schop- 
enhauer, we  may  mention  an  interesting  an- 
ecdote we  lately  read.  A  gentleman  from  Zii- 
rich,  a  zealous  admirer  of  the  great  thinker, 
paid  him  a  visit  in  Frankfort  am  Main.  As  he 
took  his  leave,  the  philosopher  said  to  him: 
"A  certain  Wagner  in  Zurich  keeps  sending 
me  his  writings.  Please  tell  him  he  had  bet- 
ter spare  me ;  ho  understands  nothiug  of  mu- 
sic." 


We  have  spoken  repeatedly  of  the  poetic 
form  in  which  Wagner  clothes  his  poems,  and 
have  shown  how  no  other  measure  offers  great- 
er and  more  whimsical  difficulties  for  musical 
treatment  than  the  so-called  Stabreim  (allitera- 
tive rhyme).  Granting  that  the  poet  knows 
how  to  fit  together  his  alliterations  often  very 
poetically  and  with  graceful  ease,  and  not  tak- 
ing into  account  the  senseless  un-German  pas- 
sages, which  unfortunately  occur  in  almost  ev- 
ery Opera  poem,  every  page  of  the  Nibelungen 
text  affords  proofs  that  knotty,  twisted  and 
uneven  passages,  scarcely  intelligible  even  to 
the  reader,  offer  almost  insuperable  difficulties 
not  only  to  the  composer,  who  through  the 
never  changing  movement  of  the  verses  is 
doomed  to  endless  rhythmical  monotony,  but 
also  to  the  singer.  Nothing  shows  more  clear- 
ly the  wide  departure  which  Wagner  has  taken 
from  song  music  proper,  than  this  tendency  to 
to  the  old  alliterative  rhyme,  whose  centre  of 
gravity  consists  mainly  in  an  arbitrary  play 
with  syllables  and  words,  vowels  and  conso- 
nants, entirely  worthless  for  a  text  for  singing. 
While  the  Italian  poets  and  the  best  German 
librettists  have  constantly  endeavored  to  fur- 
nish the  singer  with  soft,  euphonious  sentences, 
rich  in  vowel  sounds,  so  as  to  make  his  task 
more  easy,  here  is  required  the  enunciation  of 
a  text,  which  sticks  already  in  the  reader's 
throat,  and  which,  apart  from  its  general  un- 
intelligibleness, is  also  musically  fatiguing, 
because  it  admits  of  scarcely  any  but  three-fold 
rhythms. 

Heretofore  it  has  been  held  sovereign 
law,  in  an  opera  text,  to  compress  the  action 
as  much  as  possible ;  because,  through  the  great- 
er space  which  the  music  by  its  very  nature 
always  occiipies,  the  progress  of  the  work 
must  drag  somewhat  in  any  case.  Now  wheth- 
er what  is  sung  consists  of  recitatives,  arias  or 
duets,  etc.,  or  of  unmelodic  "infinite  melody;" 
whether  the  orchestra  is  treated  only  as  an  ac- 
accompaniraent,  or  as  a  principal  person  in  the 
conversation ;  whether  the  centre  of  gravity  be 
placed  in  the  human  voices  or  in  the  instru- 
ments, always  the  word  sung  demands  more 
time  than  the  work  spoken.  Hence  in  a  good 
libretto  all  that  is  unessential,  all  unnecessary 
repetitions  had  to  be  excluded,  while  reflex- 
ions and  philosophical  inquiries  had  to  be  re- 
nounced as  far  as  possible.  But  Wagner,  we 
know,  will  write  no  operas  in  the  traditional 
sense;  so  all  these  rules  never  trouble  him. 
The  dramaof  the  future,  therefore,  has  become  a 
drama  of  long-windedness  for  the  present.  Such 
never  ending,  wearisome,  indifferent  jabberers, 
chewing  over  and  over  what  is  already  familiar, 
the  stage  has  never  seen  except  in  the  liirig  des 
Nibelungen;  never  was  the  action  dragged 
out  to  such  length ,  or,  to  the  dismay  of  the 
hearers,  expanded  to  such  breadth  through  un- 
essential and  uninteresting  episodes;  never 
was  a  public  and  its  claims  to  artistic  enjoy- 
ment so  recklessly  disregarded  and  kept  upon 
the  rack,  as  here.  Often  have  we  heard  the 
text-book  of  the  Nihelungen-Ring  celebrated  as 
a  master-work  of  dramatic  poetry.  But  it  was 
by  those  who  knew  it  only  from  reading  it. 
The  reading  of  a  play  very  often  produces  a 
wholly  different,  even  an  opposite  .effect  from 
its  performance  on  the  stage.  Readers  of  the 
Wagner  poems  might  feel  no  shock  at  many 


faults  in  them,  which  to  the  public,  present  at 
the  representations,  were  intolerable.  One 
who  was  never  weary  of  praising  the  book, 
must  have  been  of  another  mind  after  attend- 
ing the  performance.  A  judgment  on  the  text 
or  music  for  an  opera  is  only  possible  after  its 
right  to  live  has  been  tested  on  the  stage.  And 
just  as  little  as  from  a  book,  can  an  authorita- 
tive judgment  pass  upon  an  opera  from  a  piano- 
forte arrangement  or  a  score.  Poetry  and  mu- 
sic singly,  each  in  and  for  itself,  may  appear 
excellent,  yet  both  united  fail  of  all  effect. 

The  song  as  such,  the  voice  part,  in  the  Nib- 
elungen Trilogy,  is  likewise  a  monstrosity,  a 
brutal  mockery  of  all  that  the  world  has  hith- 
erto recognized  as  beautiful  and  desirable.  It 
throws  us  back  at  once  three  centuries  into  the 
time  when  the  first  attempts  at  Opera  were 
made.  These  too  consisted  solely  of  recita- 
tives. But  the  singing  voice,  not  enslaved  and 
crushed  by  the  instrumentation,  was  at  least 
able  to  predominate-  a  perfected  declamation, 
a  simple  Cantilena,  satisfying  to  the  ear,  a  nat- 
ural and  unconstrained  conduct  of  the  parts, 
was  even  then  regarded  as  the  composer's  most 
important  task.  And  notwithstanding,  when 
we  read,  in  the  enthusiastic  descriptions  of 
these  performances,  that  an  Italian  pu'^lic  at 
the  end  of  the  Ifith  century  listened  to  the  Mu- 
sic Dram  s  (this  designation  also  is  an  old  one) 
of  Cacciui,  Peri  and  Monteverdein  the  highest 
rapture,  we  can  scarcely  believe  it.  These 
Dramas  per  musica,  sung  in  the  stilo  rappreaen- 
tatiiio  or  recitativo,  certainly  bored  the  hearers 
then,  as  much  as  the  Trilogy  has  bored  us  to- 
day; the  reports  of  such  proceedings  were  just 
as  deceptive,  as  many  which  were  sent  ont  to 
all  the  world  from  Bayreuth;  and  the  great 
mass  of  the  17th  century,  in  its  opinions  and 
expressions  about  Art,  was  just  a?  much  terror- 
ized and  tricked  into  a  hypocritical  enthusi- 
asm, as  that  of  the  nineteenth,  while  in  its 
heart  it  certainly  thought  quite  otherwise. 

But  not  only  do  we  see  ourselves  transport- 
ed back  to  these  beginnings  of  dramatic  efforts. 
Wagner's  treatment  of  the  voice  parts  resem- 
bles in  a  fearful  manner  that  of  the  Madrigal- 
ists  of  Orlando  Lasso's  time.  Then  it  was  the 
practice  to  print  vocal  works  in  several  parts 
under  the  title:  "To  be  sung  or  used  on  in- 
struments." One  could,  for  example,  set  a 
five-part  song  with  3  voice  parts  and  2  instru- 
ments, or  with  one  voice  part  and  four  instru- 
ments, according  as  the  fitting  voices  or  instru- 
ments were  available.  This  barbaric  manner 
of  song  writing  is  what  Wagner  has  brought 
-back  to  us;  for  his  voice  parts  are  in  fact  only 
middle  parts,  without  independent  personali- 
ty, only  made  to  fit  as  well  as  may  be  into  the 
thematic  wild  beast  hunt  of  the  orchestra. 
Drop  out  the  part  of  Wotan  altogether,  or  let 
a  bass  trombone  blow  it,  the  effect  will  be  all 
the  same,  and  the  singer  not  be  missed  a  mo- 
ment. 

As  a  further  musical  absurdity  it  must  be 
mentioned,  that  the  ideal  contents  (the  musical 
subject  matter)  of  the  Trilogy  reduces  itself  to 
an  immense  number  of  leading  motives  (Leit- 
motiven),  which  float  up  and  down  and  cross 
one  another  in  the  orchestra,  incessantly,  as  if 
caugh  in  a  process  of  fermentation.  Down  in 
that  "mystical  abyss  "  it  boils  as  in  a  witches' 
cauldron ;  down  there,  in  fact,  you  have  to 
seek  for  the  main  matter;  but  the  attention  is 
continually  drawn  thereby  away  from  the  ac- 
tion and  to  mere  accessories.  And  as  a  furth- 
er consequence  of  this  arrangement,  the  musi- 
cal interest,  to  which  there  is  less  and  less  that 
is  new  offered  as  the  work  goes  on,  and  which 
sees  itself  continually  referred  to  the  same  old 
motives,  towards  the  end  grows  weaker  and 
weaker  till  it  finally  dies  out.  But  what  musi- 
cal enjoyment  has  a  hearer,  who  cannot  under- 
stand and  follow  the  leading  motives  at  all  ? 
If  poetically  the  Gdtterddmmerung  is  the  most 
successful  part  of  the  Trilogy,  musically  it  is  the 
weakest  and  most  tiresome,  the  poorest  in  in- 
vention, since  it  is  made  up  almost  exclusively 
of  old  and  long  since  played  out  phrases.  Of 
all  Wagner's  vagaries  this  on  the  field  of  the  Leit- 
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motiiy  is  the  most  unfortunate;  for  in  no  way 
could  he  more  evidently  betray  the  weakness  of 
his  creative  power  to  the  world,  than  through 
thi«  helpless  mania  of  wishing  to  enchain  a 
theatre  public  with  tone-figures  which  for  the 
most  part  say  nothing,  and  which  keep  repeat 
ing  tliemselves  through  four  long  evenings  ? 

Not  less  pernicious  than  the  musical  are  the 
scenic  innovations, — with  the  exception  of  the 
removal  of  the  prompter's  box.  The  excessive 
importance  attached  to  decorations,  machinery 
and  effects  of  light,  is  oppressive  and  unartis- 
tic;  and  the  darkened  auditorium  is  a  worthy 
side-piece  to  the  under-ground  orchestra.  The 
Bheingold  and  Walkiire  have  always  made  a  cer- 
tain effect  in  the  Munich  performances;  in 
Bayreuth  by  the  second  evening  the  exhaustion 
and  satiety  were  universal.  Whence  came  it  ? 
In  Munich,  during  the  intolerable  length  of 
the  representation,  one  could  at  least  occupy 
himself  with  his  surroundings,  with  his  fellow 
sufierers;  but  in  Bayreuth  every  help  was  cut 
oflE.  There,  if  one  found  not  a  mild  comforter 
in  sleep,  he  could  only  count  in  despair  the 
bald  pates  which  glimmered  faintly  through  the 
deep  twilight  of  the  auditorium. 
(To  be  Continued.) 


English  Opera. 

BT  CUARLES  K.  SALAMAN. 
(From  the  London  Musical  Times.) 
(ConMnued  from  Page  52.) 
But  for  the  discouraging  distrust,  and  chilling  in- 
difference to  native  musical  talent,  which,  with  rare 
exceptions,  have  been  perseveringly  maintained  by 
our  own  countrymen,  as  well  as  by  foreigners,  and 
of  which  our  illustrious  musical  ancestors,  Lawes, 
Purcell,  and  others  have  so  bitterly  snd  justly  com- 
plained, it  is  more  than  p  obable  that,  with  fair  op- 
portunities to  display  their  powers  of  composition, 
our  eminent  musicians,  who  have  at  all  times  shown 
themselves  equal  to  their  Continental  brethren  in 
musical  erudition,  would  have  become  as  conspicuous 
for  excellence  in  music  for  the  stage  as  for  the 
church.  Encouragement  is  essential  to  the  attain- 
ment of  success.  To  aspiring  ojenius  it  is  as  morn- 
ing dew  to  vegetation ;  without  its  refreshing  influ- 
ence art  droops  and  withers.  It  is  undeniable  that 
a  baleful  and  unjust  prejudice  against  our  native 
music  and  musicians  has  been  oftentimes  engen- 
dered and  sustained  by  the  musicians  of  this  coun- 
try themselves.  Instead  of  boldly  asserting  and 
maintaining  for  native  musical  talent  a  fair  claim  to 
prominence  and  acknowledgment,  they  have,  in  too 
many  instances,  yielded  a  precedence  to  inferior 
foreign  musical  compositions  and  performances,  and 
acknowledsed  in  them  a  super-excellence,  which,  in 
numberless  cases,  has  had  no  real  existence.  Brit- 
ish musicians  have  also  delayed  the  universal  rec- 
ognition of  merit  in  English  music,  and  done  injury 
to  the  cause  of  native  talent,  by  their  assumption  of 
foreign  names  and  titles,  in  order,  as  it  would  appear, 
to  conceal  their  nationality.  This  evil,  so  detri- 
mental to  our  national  character  as  musicians, 
should  receive  every  possible  discouragement,  and 
the  severest  condemnation.  We  know  that  a  long- 
nurtured  prejudice  against  the  native  musical  pro- 
ductions of  this  country  exists  :  if  we  would  remove 
it,  we  must  inspire  confidence  in  others  by  display- 
ing it  ourselves. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  English  Opera  has  been 
viewed  in  its  infancy,  its  youth,  and  in  its  progress 
towards  manhood.  It  has  now  to  be  regarded  under 
another  aspect — in  its  approach  to  maturity,  and  in 
its  ripeness. 

However  admirable  and  popular  had  been,  in  their 
day,  Bishr.p'a  Operas,  and  those  of  his  countrymen, 
of  ids  own  and  an  earlier  period,  it  began  to  be 
tacitly  admitted,  before  the  first  quarter  of  the  pres- 
ent century  had  been  reached,  that  they  had  grown 
out  of  date,  that  foreign  Operas  had  superseded 
tliem,  and  that,  for  native  Opera  again  to  invite 
with  success  the  nation's  regard,  it  must  be  present- 
ed under  new  conditions.  It  was  acknowledged 
that  modern  English  Opera  must  conform,  more  or 
less,  to  modern  ideas,  and  he  constructed  upon  prin- 
ciples adopted  by  the  musicians  of  the  Continent, 
and,  moreover,  in  accord  witli  the  incre.ising  gener- 
al cultivation  of  tlie  music>^l  art  in  all  countries, 
without  surrendering  such  special  qualities  as  might 
be  deemed  essentially  natiooal. 

That  British  composers,  with  no  near  prospect  of 


witnessing  the  representation  of  tlieir  Operas,  should 
occupy  tliemselves  in  their  composition  was  not  to 
be  expected.  Not  having  in  England,  as  in  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany,  national  theatres — wholly  or 
partially  supported  by  Government — for  the  per- 
formance of  national  Opera,  the  nnisicians  of  Eng- 
land have  had  to  aw.ait  favorable  opportunities  for 
producing  their  dramatic  compositions.  As  none 
appeared  in  view  when  the  operatic  reign  of  Henry 
Bishop  was  over,  legitimate  English  Opera  then 
closed  her  eyes,  and  slumbered. 

In  the  summer  of  1834,  otherwise  musically  mem- 
orable, appeared  the  prospect  of  a  bright  present, 
and  a  brilliant  and  hopeful  future,  for  native  Opera. 
At  this  period  the  new  "  English  Opera  House,"  in 
the  Strand,  which  had  been  rebuilt  to  replace  its 
unfortunate  predecessor,  destroyed  liy  fire,  was 
completed.  With  this  consummation  the  hopes  of 
English  musicians  revived.  The  old  English  Opera 
House,  so  called,  had  been  erected  by  the  famous 
Dr.  Samuel  Arnold,  the  composer  of  many  English 
Operas  and  Oratorios,  towards  the  close  of  the  last, 
or  the  commencement  of  *he  present  century,  as  a 
home  for  native  Opera,  and  with  the  design  to  con- 
nect with  it  a  National  School  of  Music.  This  de- 
sirable plan  was,  however,  frustrated  bv  the  propri- 
etors of  the  Theatres  Royal,  Drury  Lane  and  Cov- 
ent  Garden,  who  obstinately  opposed  the  grant  of 
the  Lord  Chamberlain's  license.  It  was  subsequent- 
ly obtained,  and  many  English  Operas,  and  Operas 
in  English,  were  performed  there.  The  proprietor 
of  the  theatre  was  Mr.  S.  J.  Arnold,  the  dramatist, 
a  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Arnold.  Following  the  lauda- 
ble example  of  his  father,  he  desired  to  encourage 
and  uphold  national  Opera  at  his  new  establishment, 
and,  with  the  trumpet  of  faith  and  hope,  he  sum- 
moned the  composers  of  England  to  enter  the  lists 
in  honorable  competition.  The  first  to  respond  was 
Edward  John  Loder  of  Bath — tlien  about  twenty- 
three  years  of  age.  He  had  been  studying  music  at 
Frankfort  under  Ferdinand  Ries,  and,  returning 
home  towards  the  completion  of  the  new  building, 
received  from  Arnold  a  libretto  of  his  own  writing, 
with  a  commission  to  set  it  to  music.  The  book, 
entitled  "  Nourjahad,"  was  devoid  of  interest,  and 
presented  no  scope  to  the  ambitious  young  aspirant 
for  operatic  fame  to  introduce  into  his  Opera  dram- 
atic situations  which  might  suggest  effective  con- 
certed music.  The  songs,  duets,  trios,  and  choruses 
were  charmingly  composed,  and  displayed  consid- 
erable talent  for  dramatic  music,  but  they  were  to 
some  extent  independent  of  the  plot,  and,  on  that 
account,  perhaps  of  more  commercial  value  to  the 
publisher,  a  de.sideratum  too  often  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  English  composers,  to  the  injury  of 
dramatic  consistency.  The  success  of  "Nourjahad" 
was  30  qu.alified  as  almost  to  amount  to  a  failure. 
Loder's  ability  was  acknowledged  by  musicians,  but 
his  Opera  failed  to  attract  the  public.  After  sever- 
al performances,  to  audiences  which  "grew  small 
by  degrees  and  beautifully  less,"  to  the  evident  liis- 
comfiture  of  the  establishment's  treasury,  the  piece 
was  withdrawn.  Despite  the  non-success  of  Loder's 
first  Opera,  it  opened  a  new  field  of  operation  for  the 
dramatic  composers  of  Great  Britain.  "Nourjahad" 
was  followed,  in  1835,  by  Loder's  "  Dice  of  Death." 
His  "  Francis  I,"  is  an  Opera  made  up  of  independ- 
ent, unconnected  songs,  duets,  and  trios,  which  the 
composer  had  supplied  to  D'Almaine  and  Co.,  by 
contract,  and  which  had  already  been  pubUshed.  It 
met  with  no  success. 

"  The  Night  Dancers,"  Loder's  best  and  most 
charming  Opera,  was  successful  at  the  Princess's 
Theatre  in  1845,  and  again  in  1850  ;  and  on  its  re- 
vival at  Covent  Garden,  under  the  Pj'ne  and  Har- 
rison management,  in  1860.  "Raymond  and  Ag- 
nes "  (1853)  is  another  Opera  of  considerable  merit, 
which  it  is  hoped  may,  at  no  distant  period,  be  re- 
suscitated. But  for  his  erratic  life,  and  his  inatten- 
tion to  professional  engagements,  Edward  Loder 
would,  no  doubt,  have  made  a  more  impressive 
and  enduring  mark  upon  the  history  of  English 
music. 

We  now  come  to  a  very  distinguished  name,  that 
of  John  Barnett,  who  is  remarkable  as  being  the 
first  British  musician  who  composed  an  English 
Opera  constructed  upon  modern  principles.  He 
was  born  at  Bedford,  in  1802.  His  musical  disposi- 
tion was  manifested  almost  in  infancy.  When  a 
boy,  he  attained  celebrity  as  a  theatrical  contralto 
singer.  He  was  soon  bef  ire  the  public  as  a  com- 
poser of  songs,  many  of  which  became  rapidly  pop- 
ular. Barnett  was  successful  in  his  first  essay  at 
dramatic  musiu  in  1825,  and,  in  consequence,  he  re- 
ceived a  commission  to  compose  "  The  Carnival  of 
Naples,"  for  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  in  1830.  A 
small  comic  Opera,  written  by  Buckstone  for  Mrs. 


Fitzwilliam,  called  the  "  Pet  o.f  the  Petticoats,"  com- 
posed by  Barni'tt  for  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre,  in 
1832,  attracted  to  that  out  of-the-way  establishment 
all  the  professional  and  non-professional  world  of 
harmony,  to  bear  music  then  novel  in  character, 
and  ohai'niing  as  it  was  novel.  At  the  urgent  re- 
quest of  Braham,  B.ivnett  set  to  musio  an  operatic 
nrraiigernent  of  the  fine  old  comedy,  "  A  Bold 
Stroke  for  a  Wife."  Through  no  defect  in  the  mu- 
sic, but  because  the  jiiece  was  ill  suited  to  musical 
purposes,  it  failed  on  its  first  appearance.  The  com- 
poser had  no  time  fin'  the  composition  of  an  Over- 
ture, and  borrowed  for  the  occasion  Weber's  bril- 
liant Overture,  "  The  Ruler  of  the  Spirits,'  then 
comparatively  unknown.  The  critics  were  severe 
upon  the  Opera,  and  the  Pos*  pronounced  the  Over- 
ture to  he  the  "  worst  part"  of  it.  Having,  by  dil- 
igent study,  patient  perseverance,  and  practice,  ac- 
quired considerable  experience  in  the  technical  ar- 
rangement of  draniiitic  music,  Barnett,  with  ardent 
ambition,  and  high  aims,  awaited  his  opportunity  to 
exhibit  the  results  of  his  ripened  powers  in  the  com- 
position of  an  Opera  of  greater  pretensions  than  he 
had  as  yet  attempted.  The  opportunity  was  forth- 
coming in  1834. 

It  had  been  arranged  by  Arnold  that  Loder's 
"  Nourjahad  "  should  be  immediately  succeeded  by 
an  Opera  by  John  Thompson,  of  Edinburgh,  called 
"  Hermann  ;  or,  the  Broken  Spear,"  the  parts  of 
which  were  already  copied ;  but,  through  the  irre- 
sistible influence  of  Henry  Phillipps,  Arnold  con- 
sented to  lay  it  aside  for  John  Harnett's  "  Mountain 
Sylph,"  which  was  in  process  of  completion,  and  in 
which  Phillips  desired  to  sing.  This  charming  Op- 
era, the  production.of  which  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
lyric  history  of  England,  had,  in  its  inception,  as- 
sumed the  miniature  proportions  of  an  Operetta.  It 
was  founded  upon  the  subject  of  the  Ballet,  "  La 
Svlphide,"  which  was  rendered  famous,  first  in 
Paris,  and  afterwards  in  London,  by  the  exquisite 
dancing  of  Mdlle.  Taglioni.  With  the  growing  ex- 
pectations of  the  composer,  and  the  prospect  of  its 
early  appearance  on  the  stage,  the  work  increased 
in  dimensions  and  importance,  and  the  Operetta  be- 
came an  Opera.  The  Overture,  which  has  since 
been  entirely  re-written,  was  completed  only  two 
days  before  its  performances  The  Opera,  ably  sup- 
ported by  Miss  Romer  as  the  Sylph,  Wilson,  the 
Scotch  tenor,  as  Donald,  and  Henry  Phillips  as 
the  Wizard,  gained  an  immense  success.  The 
several  scenes  in  which  the  dramatic  interest  of  the 
plot  is  developed  are  enriched  by  characteristic  and 
effective  music;  and  in  like  manner  is  the  entire 
action  of  the  Opera  supported.  Macfarren  describes 
the  "  Mountain  Sylph"  as  "  an  Opera  in  the  modern 
form,  in  which  the  musio  throughout  illustrates  the 
action  ;  in  which  an  extensive  technical  design  em- 
bodies a  continuous  dramatic  expression."  The 
name  of  the  composer,  already  distinguished  as  one 
of  England's  most  able  musicians,  was  rendered  yet 
more  renowned  by  the  successful  production  of  this, 
his  first  important  Opera.  The  hundredth  night  of 
its  performance  was  celebrated  by  a  grand  banquet, 
given  by  the  manager  to  the  composer,  author, 
singers,  and  all  the  other  principal  persons  who 
were  engaged  in  its  representation.  Barnett's  Ger- 
man proclivities,  and  the  influence  which  the  dra- 
matic music  of  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Weber,  and 
Spohr  had  exercised  upon  his  imagination,  are 
clearly  discernible  in  the  construction  of  this  Opera, 
the  arrangement  of  its  concerted  vocal  music,  and 
his  rich  instrumental  score.  In  availing  himself  of 
the  experiences  of  the  great  foreign  uListers  of  his 
own  time,  as  well  as  those  of  an  earlier  period,  Bar- 
nett manifested  a  true  comprehension  of  his  voca- 
tion, while  he  exhibited  a  firm  reliance  on  his  own 
genius  by  adhering  to  a  speciality  of  style,  as  trans- 
parent in  his  new,  as  it  had  been  in  his  earlier  com- 
positions. 

"  Fair  Rosamund"  was  Bainett's  next  great  Op- 
era, and  it  was  also  the  first  English  Opera  upon  an 
English  historical  subject.  It  was  composed  in 
1835,  and  produced  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  under 
Bunn's  management  in  1837.  It  had  a  run  of  fifty 
nights.  Many  causes  combined  to  deprive  thisable 
work  of  the  complete  success  which  its  high  m=!rits 
should  have  secured.  The  composer,  by  skilfully 
interweaving  with  his  own  original  music  melodies 
and  snatches  of  melody  of  the  Old  English  national 
type,  as  in  his  "  Mountain  Sylph  '"  he  had  combirn:d 
ancient  Scotch  tunes — thescene  of  that  Opera  being 
laid  among  the  Highlands  of  Scotiand — had  aimed 
at  imparting  a  national  tone  to  his  national  subjects. 
This  int,ention  was,  in  "  Fair  Rosamund,"  not  justly 
ap|M'ehended.  A  Ballet,  of  nearly  an  hour's  diu'a- 
tion,  introduced  by  the  despotic  will  of  Bnuu,  for 
the  sole  purpose,  as  it  appeared,   of  engaging  the 
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services  of  a  numerous  and  expensive  corpx  de  hal- 
let,  wearied  the  audience.  The  niijht.lv  encore  of  a 
Madriirai,  composed  in  imitation  of  the  music  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  proved  that,  while  the  excelleme 
of  the  composition  was  appreciated,  the  national 
love  for  the  English  part  music  of  olden  limes  had 
not  died  out.  Barne't  produced  his  "  Farinelli  "  at 
Brury  Lane  Theatre  in  1839.  The  hero  of  the  Op- 
era, who  was  born  in  1702,  and  died  in  1782,  was 
the  most  renowned  male  ftoprano  singer  of  his  time. 
By  an  apparently  stranije  inconsistency,  the  part  of 
"  FarinelH"  was  ffiven  to  Henry  Phillips,  the  then 
best  ba'itone.  A  qnorrel  between  Bnnn  and  Phil- 
lips occasioned  the  r»'tirement  of  the  latter  from  the 
theatrical  establishment,  and  the  representation  of 
"  Farinelli  "  was  entrusted  to  Michael  B.ilfe,  compo- 
ser, singfer,  and  lyric  actor.  By  an  unaccountable 
fit  of  nervousness  and  over-anxiety  to  succeed,  he 
broke  down  on  the  first  niffht  of  his  appearance.  It 
was,  nevertheless,  performed  fifty  or  sixty  times. 
Barnett's  last  Opera,  "  Kathleen,"  has  never  been 
performed,  although  it  was  rehearsed  for  perform- 
ance at  the  St.  James's  Tlieatre,  of  which  its  com- 
poser was  for  a  short  period  the  proprietor.  Bar- 
nett,  from  some  nnexplainod  c»nse,  withdrew  from 
the  perilons  position  of  theatrical  manag^er  a  wiser, 
although  a  poorer  man,  having  lost  the  savings  of 
many  years  of  uni emitting  professional  labor.  At 
the  same  time,  retirins:  altogether  froii  the  metrop- 
olis, he  established  himself  as  a  provincial  teacher 
of  sin^'ing  at  Cheltenham.  Success  having  crfiwned 
his  many  years  of  persevering  indu.stry  in  his  vo- 
cation, the  now  venerable  composer  and  esteemed 
musician  is,  at  the  age  of  seventy -five  years,  enjoy- 
ing his  otiitm  cu7n  digniiafe,  j'et.  not  wholly  unem- 
ploj-ed,  at  his  charming  country  residence  near 
Cheltinham.  For  many  years  Barnett  has  pre- 
served a  kind  of  sullen  musical  .silence.  That  his 
Operas  should  have  been  overlooked  by  those  who 
have  professed  to  nphold  English  Opera  must 
seem  as  unaccountable  to  his  countrymen  and  to 
strangers  as  it  is  discreditable  to  us  as  a  musical 
nation. 

George  Alexander  Macfarren  has  perhaps  done 
more  than  any  other  composer  to  sustain  the  native 
Opera  ef  England.  He  is  not  only  an  English 
composer,  but  a  composer  of  English  music.  This 
is  evidenced  by  his  selection  of  subjects  for  some  of 
his  most  important  works:  "  t  harles  II."  (1849), 
"  Pob'n  Hood  "(1860),  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer" 
(1864),  "Helvellyn"  (J866),  "May  Pay,'"  and 
"  Christmas."  In  the  four  Operas  and  two  Canta- 
tas shove  named,  Macfarren  has  given  to  his  music 
a  'ocnl  coloring,  so  to  speak,  sugg^-stive  of  the  Old 
Fnglish  national  associatif>ns  he  has  desired  to  re- 
Tive.  The  sports  and  pastimes  of  the  middle  ages 
in  England,  which  the  composer  has  dramatically 
inirnriuced  to  the  accompaniment  of  characteristic 
music  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  national  festive 
dance-tunes  of  the  period,  have  powerfully  assisted 
to  impress  a  special  English  character  upon  his 
national  Operas,  Maefarren's  intini  te  acquaintance 
with  every  style  of  mu^ic  of  every  country  and 
period,  his  practical  experience  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  musical  art,  and  moreover  his  profound 
knowledge  of  all  that  relates  to  the  national  music 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  have  specially  quali 
fied  this  accomplished  English  musician  to  possess 
the  musical  belt  of  England  as  champion  of  her 
music  and  as  the  unflinching  maintainer  »f  its 
rights. 

Macfarren  was  born  in  London  in  1813.  and  re- 
ceived his  mosical  training  at  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  of  which  he  is  now  the  honored  Principal. 
He  was  first  brought  to  public  notice  as  a  dramatic 
composer  in  1838,  by  the  production  of  his  "Devil's 
Opera,"  His  next  Opera,  "Don  Quixote,"  performed 
under  the  management  of  Bnnn  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  in  1846,  exhibited  even  higher  musical  and 
dramatic  qualities  than  its  predecessor,  but,  strange 
to  relate,  it  did  not  obtain  an  equal  pupularity.  An 
eminent  mn.sical  critic,  referring  to  the  production 
of  Maefarren's  "  Charles  II.,"  remarks:  "This  was 
his  first  genuine  Engli-sh  Opera,  or,  more  strictly 
speaking,  his  first  Opera  built  upon  an  English  sub- 
ject, and  thus  admitting  a  certain  approximation  to 
the  English  style  of  melody.  That  style,  it  must  be 
understood,  was  essentially  the  old  style  ;  the  influ- 
ence of  foreign  dramatic  music,  German,  French, 
and  Italian,  upon  our  composers,  during  a  long  se- 
ries (.f  years,  having  almost  totally  annihilated"  the 
legitimate  English  .^^chool  which  Bishop  had  been 
the  last  to  enrich,  and  the  first  in  his  '  Aladdin  '  to 
repudiate,  '  Charles  II.'  was  a  successful  exemplifi- 
cation of  how  much  could  be  effected  by  the  aid  of 
this  uMtioi  al  element,  without  in  any  way  compro- 
mising the  higher  requisites  of  operatic  forms."     It 


must  be  admitted  that  there  exists  no  recognized 
modern  English  sch.jol  of  music,  and  that  neither 
is  there  any  modern  foreign  school  wo-thy  of  ad- 
miralion  or  adontinn.  No  comooser  of  any  preten- 
sion to  eminence  in  any  country  is  now  a-days  the 
follower  of  any  particular  school  of  music.  He 
works  now  independently  of  all  schools — he  follows 
only  the  instincts  of  his  nature,  and  the  natural 
bent  of  his  genius.  Conventionalism  in  music  has 
burst  its  bonds.  Music  has  become  cosmopolitan. 
Nevertheless,  by  a  moderate  adherence  to  the  style 
of  our  national  English  music,  founded  originally, 
no  doubt,  upon  the  tone,  accent,  and  rhythm  of  our 
language,  and  bv  occasional  reference  to  the  ac- 
knowledged Old  English  school  of  music,  a  distinc- 
live,  special  character  may  he  given  to  our  native 
compositions,  when  desirable,  which  mav  fairly 
claim  to  he  genuine  English  music.  Although  it 
may  he  sensibly  affected  by  a  variety  of  influences, 
its  national  charact^'r  may  be  thus  not  only  pre- 
served, but  strengthened. 

The  English  language  is  an  aggregate  of  many 
foreign  languages,  in  connection  with  the  aborigi- 
nal. "  There  is,  perhaps,"  says  Max  Miiller,  "no 
language  so  full  of  words  evidently  derived  from 
the  most  distant  sources,  as  English.  Every  coun- 
try of  the  globe  seems  to  have  brought"  some  of  its 
verbal  manufactures  to  the  intellectual  market  of 
England.  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Celtic,  Saxon, 
Danish.  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  German — nav, 
even  Hindustani,  Malay,  and  Chinese  words,  lie 
mixed  to<rether  in  the  English  language."  It  is  not 
the  less  English  on  that  account.  Our  language  is 
enriched  by  the  combination.  In  like  ma"ner  our 
music,  not  being  a  servile  imitation  of  any  particu- 
lar style,  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  amalgamation  of 
all  .styles,  may  claim  the  wide  privilege  of  our  lan- 
guage, and  be  nevertheless  essentially  English.  The 
thoughtful  musician  of  every  country,  bee-like, 
should  extract  musical  honey  from  the  exotics  of 
foreign  lands,  as  well  as  from  his  native  fruits  and 
flowers.  Thus  he  may  form  a  style  of  his  own  ; 
anil,  avoiding  mannerism,  impress  an  unmistakable 
individuality  upon  his  works,  as  Gounod,  Meyer- 
beer, Gluck,  and  others  have  done. 

Maefarren's  charming  Opera,  ''  Helvellyn,"  offers 
a  perfect  and  practical  illustration  of  the  foregoing 
reflections.  It  is  an  Opera  of  the  highest  rank, 
which  has  too  long  been  permitted  to  "  waste  its 
sweetness  on  the  desert  air,"  This  genial  work,  as 
elerantly  melodious  as  it  is  musically  and  dramati- 
cally classical,  embodies  with  a  large  amount  of 
passionately  effective  music,  an  undercurrent  of 
pure  English  tune  which  imparts  a  national  tone  to 
its  scene  and  subject.  Limited  space  precludes  the 
possibility  of  entering  minutely  into  the  merits  of 
Maefarren's  other  Operas — -which  can  only  be  brief- 
ly mentioned.  The  fiUowing  are  amongst  the 
more  important:  "Robin  Hood"  (1860);  "The 
Sleeper  Awakened."  This  Opera,  composed  under 
promise  of  performance,  which,  however,  did  not 
lake  place,  was  produced  as  a  Serer.ata,  in  1850,  at 
the  National  Concerts,  held  at  Her  Majesty's  Thea 
tre,  Maefarren's  smaller  and  earlier  dramatic 
pieces  are.  "The  Maid  of  Switzerland"  (1832); 
"Genevieve"  (1834);  "  I  and  my  D'mble  "  a835) ; 
"The  Old  Oak-tree"  (1835)— the  three  latter  Oper- 
as were  represented  at  the  English  Opera  House — 
"  Love  among  the  Roses"  (1839),  at  the  St. .lames's 
Theatre ;  "  Agnes  Bernauer,"  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  (1839) ;  "  Emblematical  Tribute,"  a  Masque 
for  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria's  Wedding,  at  Dru- 
ry Lane  Theatre  ;  and  "  Freya's  Gift,"  a  Masque  for 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  Wedding,  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre. 

William  Sterndale  Bennett  was  not  a  composer  of 
Operas.  It  is  said  that  George  Linley  offered  to 
write  a  libretto  for  him.  "  But  I  must  have  no 
drinking  chorus,"  said  Bennett.  He  received  the 
book,  which  began  thus:  "  Act  L  Scene  I.  Sold- 
iers discovered  singing  and  drinking."  The  com- 
poser read  no  further,  and  closed  the  book.  Only 
some  of  the  most  prominent  workers  in  the  domain 
of  English  Opera  have  been  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going account  of  its  history.  In  the  next,  and  con; 
eluding  chapter,  other  British  Opera-composers  and 
their  productions  will  be  noticed. 
FTo  be  Continued.] 


Handel  Festival  at  the  Crystal 
Palace. 

(From  the  London  Times.) 

June  26th. 
The  Handel  Festival  began  yesterday  afternoon 
at  the  Crystal    Palace  with,   according  to   custom, 
JTie  Messiah.     There  was  an   enormous  audience — 


more  numerous,  it  is  stated,  than  that  of  1874,  on 
the  same  occasion.  At  two  o'clock  precisely  Sir 
Michael  Costa  was  at  his  post,  and  the  first  chords 
rom  the  orchestra  gave  f-^ir  promise  of  what  kind 
of  performance  was  to  be  expected.  The  prelude, 
which  would  seem  to  have  little  or  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  that  which  comes  after,  is  a  masterpiece 
all  the  same.  So  vast  a  body  of  stringed  instru- 
ments as  we  are  used  to  at  the  Handel  Festival  is 
calculated  to  give,  real  significance  to  the  fugal 
movement,  and  to  satisfy  those  not  placed  so  fur  ofi 
as  to  dis-enable  them  from  following  its  develop- 
ment with  interest.  The  appealing  recitative, 
"  Comfort  ye,  my  people."  quite  in  another  strain, 
and  its  joyous  sequel,  "  Every  valley  shall  be  exalt- 
ed," were  given  by  Mr.  Cummings  with  so  much 
genuine  artistic  feeling  that  we  were  sorry  to  see 
n.ithing  else  set  down  for  him  in  this  or  the  other 
two  programmes  of  the  Festival.  As  the  overture 
had  already  displayed  the  qualities  of  the  instru- 
mental force,  so  did  the  bright  and  vigorous  chorus, 
"  And  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed,"  set 
forth  the  strength  and  excellent  training  of  the  host 
of  singers,  men  and  women,  summoned  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  take  an  active  part  in  this 
periodical  tribute  to  the  genius  of  Handel.  What 
was  here  promised,  it  may  be  stated  without  furth- 
er preamble,  was  carried  out  to  the  end.  "  For  un- 
to us  a  child  is  born  "  was,  as  it  seldom  fails  to  be, 
a  conspicuous  feature  ;  and  side  by  side  with  this 
may  be  named  "  His  yoke  is  easy."  which  brought 
the  first  section  of  the  oratorio  effectively  to  a  close. 
In  the  ensuing  part,  which  treats  of  the  "  Passion  " 
of  the  Redeemer,  and  contains  some  of  the  noblest 
of  Handel's  choral  pieces,  the  superb  series  begin- 
ning with  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,"  continued, 
after  the  temiiorary  interruption  of  the  contralto 
air,  "  He  was  despised  and  rejected  of  men,"  by 
"Surely  He  hath  borne  our  griefs,"  and  ending 
with  "  And  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  Him  the  iniquity 
of  us  all "  (set,  like  other  passages  to  the  text  of  Isa- 
iah), was  in  every  sense  ••emarkable.  The  solemn 
theme  of  the  fugue,  "  And  with  His  stripes  we  are 
healed  "  (so  like  one  in  the  Requiem  of  Mozart),  was 
given  out  and  answered  with  a  steadiness,  and  the 
wonderfully  animated  "  All  we  like  sheep  have 
gone  astray  " — arraigned  by  some  of  Handel's  crit- 
ics as  undignified  (!)^with  a  precision  and  marked 
accent  which  only  such  a  conductor  as  Sir  Michael 
Costa  could  have  any  chance  of  obtaining  from  a 
body  of  executants,  vocal  and  instrumental,  count- 
ing in  thou,sands.  Equally  imposing  was  "  He 
trusted  in  God  that  He  would  deliver  Him  " — anoth- 
er majestic  fugue,  in  which  may  be  detected,  if  such 
a  thing  can  possibly  be  in  music,  a  certain  expres- 
sion of  irony.  About  "  Lift  up  your  heads,''  with 
its  continually  reiterated  query,  "  Who  is  the  King 
of  Glory  ?"  (as  Handel  quaintly  accentuates  it),  and 
of  the  magnificent  "Hallelujah!"  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  both  were  irreproachably  delive'-ed  from 
fir.st  to  last.  To  haye  done  with  the  choruses, 
which  at  no  previous  Handel  Festival  have  been 
sung  with  more  level  excellence,  we  may  conclude 
by  saying  that  "  Worthy  is  the  Lamb,"  with  its  glo- 
rious sequel,  "  Amen  I  " — which  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  choral  piece  in  existence  conveys  the  idea 
of  a  multitude  simultaneously  employed  in  the  act 
of  thanksgiving  and  praise— was  a  gljrious  climax 
to  the  whole. 

The  solo  singers,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Cummings, 
who  has  been  mentioned,  were  Mdlle.  Alhani,  Mes- 
dames  Edith  Wyime  and  Patey,  Herr  Henschel, 
Messrs.  Santley  and  Vernon  Rigby.  Mdlle.  Albani, 
who,  more  than  once  at  our  country  festivals,  has 
shown  her  proficiency  in  Handel,  gave  further  evi- 
dence of  this  by  her  singing  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. "  Rejoice  greatly  "  and  "How  beautiful  are 
the  feet "  are  airs  of  a  widely  different  character ; 
but  both  had  been  studied  with  earnestness,  and  in 
both  the  gifted  lady  was  eminently  successful.  In 
"Come  unto  Him"  Mdlle,  Albani  had  to  follow  that 
experienced  Handelian  singer,  Mdrne  Patey,  whose 
first  verse,  "  He  shall  feed  His  flock,"  created  a  deep 
impression.  The  two  singers  were  well  matched — 
which  is  paying  a  deserved  compliment  to  each  of 
them.  Mdme.  Patey  had  much  more  set  down  for 
her,  and.  among  other  things,  the  pathetic  air.  "He 
was  despised  ;  "  and  with  what  genuine  expression 
she  gave  it  our  musical  readers  need  scarcely  be 
informed.  The  Passion  music,  beginning  with  "All 
they  that  see  Him  '  and  ending  with  "  But  Thou 
didst  not  leave  His  soul  in  hell,''  together  with  the 
trying  air,  "Thou  shalt  break  them  with  a  rod  bf 
iron,"  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Vernon  Rigby,  who  has 
rarely  sung  better  or  entered  with  more  spirit  into 
his  work.  Mr.  Santley  gave  "  Why  do  the  nations 
so  furiously  rage  together?"  and    "The  truiapet 
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shall  sound  "  (trumpet  ohhligatn,  Mr.  T.  Harper)  as 
only  Mr.  Santley  can.  The  other  bass  mu.sic,  in- 
cluding "The  people  that  walked  in  darkness,"  fell 
to  the  share  of  that  intelligent  artist.  Herr  Hen- 
schel,  and — last,  not  least — Mdme.  Edith  Wynne 
undertook  the  soprano  music  in  the  third  part  of 
the  oratorio,  ineludinsr  that  most  devotional  of  all 
songs,  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,"  to  which 
she  imparted  the  true  feeling.  Sir  Michael  Costa 
conducted  with  all  his  wonted  energy,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
ling presided  with  ability  at  the  organ. 

June  i?,th. 

The  second  day  of  the  festival,  the  programme  of 
which,  according  to  custom,  consisted  of  a  miscel- 
laneous series  of  pieces,  sacred  and  secular-  -the 
sacred,  as  it  might  have  been  expected,  prepon^erat- 
ing — was,  so  far  as  the  attendance  was  concerned, 
even  more  successful  than  that  of  187i.  Nearly 
7.000  non-subscribers,  added  to  between  1.3,000  and 
14.000  holders  of  season  tickets,  brought  the  num- 
ber of  visitors  up  to  a  total  of  20,34S.  That  the  ex- 
tremely favorable  weather  had  something  to  do 
with  this  cannot  be  doubted  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  .selection  was  unusually 
varied  and  interesting.  The  opening  piece  was  the 
overture  to  the  Occaxioval  Oratorio^  which,  sonorous 
and  brilliant  enongh  as  it  stands  in  the  original 
score,  is  made  trebly  so  by  the  orchestral  adjuncts 
deemed  requisite  on  these  special  occasions,  and 
supplied  with  the  utmost  skill  by  Sir  Michael  Cos- 
ta. A  more  effective  performance  could  hardly 
have  been  desired  ;  and  the  spirit-stirring  march 
which  forms  its  climax  was  unanimously  encored. 
The  overture  was  followed  by  "  The  King  shall  re- 
joice," perhaps  the  grandest  of  the  four  Anthems 
written  for  tlie  Coronation  of  George  TI.  and  Queen 
Caroline  (October,  1737).  The  imposing  introduc- 
tory chorus,  and  the  final  "  Hallelujah,"  a  fugue  on 
two  themes,  which,  though  comparatively  brief,  is 
in  Handel's  finest  manner,  were  both  given  with 
admirable  precision.  There  were  other  choral 
pieces  in  the  first  section  of  tlie  programme  not 
merely  noticeable  on  their  own  account,  but  be- 
cause of  the  admirable  manner  in  which  they  were 
executed  by  the  vast  company  of  singers  under  Sir 
Michael  Costa's  direction.  Among  these  may  be 
named  '*  Sing,  0  ye  heavens,"  from  the  too  unfa- 
miliar oratorio,  Bchhazzar,  comprising  another 
"Hallelujah"  (in  the  fugal  style),  which,  though  al- 
so brief,  is  in  the  most  original  style  of  the  compo- 
ser—  as  the  curious  second  interval  of  the  second 
theme,  added  to  the  ingenious  development  of  the 
whole,  suffices  to  show.  About  the  magnificent 
hymn  of  glorification,  "  Let  their  celestial  concerts 
all  unite,"  one  of  the  grandest  passages  in  Samxon 
— an  oratorio  which  Handel  is  said  to  have  placed 
even  before  the  Mesniah,  its  immediate  predecessor, 
we  need  only  state  that  never  in  our  remembrance 
has  it  been  more  superbly  rendered.  Here,  again, 
we  have  a  multitude  in  praise,  and  Handel  giving 
expression  to  the  universal  enthusiasm  with  a 
power  in  which  he  has  never  found  an  equal.  We 
scarcely  know  whether  most  to  admire,  in  this 
chorus,  the  simplicity  of  its  construction  or  its 
amazing  power.  "  Glory  to  God,"  from  Joxhna, 
with  its  powerfully  impressive  second  part — "The 
nations  tremble  " — was  also  a  conspicuous  feature  in 
the  first  part  of  the  programme.  Among  the 
striking  choral  displays  of  the  second  was  "Galatea, 
dry  thy  tears."  from  tlie  most  touching  and  graceful 
of  musical  pastorals.  "  Tyrants  now  no  more,"  from 
Hercules,  a  secular  oratorio,  which  Mr.  Henry  Les- 
lie, following  the  precedent  set  by  Herr  Joachim 
in  Berlin,  has  been  endeavoring  to  resuscitate,  and 
"The  dead  shall  live,"  from  the  Ode  to  St,  Cecilia, 
equally  call  for  mention.  The  peroration  to  the 
chorus  from  Herctjles,  "  Horrid  forms  of  monstrous 
birth,"  with  its  mysterious  sequel,  "The  world's 
avenger  is  no  more,"  forms  one  of  those  character- 
istic and  impressive  episodes  of  which  Handel  has 
given  so  many  remarkable  examples.  We  have  only 
to  add  that  all  the  choruses  thus  enumerated, 
besides  others,  to  comment  upon  which  in  succession 
would  be  superfluous,  were  rendered  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  sustain  the  well-earned  credit  of  the  Han- 
del Festival  singers;  and  that  almost  in  each  par- 
ticular they  were  thoroughly  appreciated. 

Among  the  other  orchestral  excerpts  were  the 
overture  to  Athalijth — which  it  would  be  both  inter- 
esting and  instructive  to  compare  with  that  of 
Mendelssohn — and  marches  from  Joshua  and  Judas 
Maccaboeus — each  of  short  duration,  but  each  more 
01'  less  imposing.  One  of  the  most  important 
instrumental  performances  of  the  day,  however,  was 
that  of  the  grand  concerto  in  B  flat,  for  organ  with 
orchestral  accompaniments,  the  solo  part  in  which 
was  given  in  masterly  style   with  faultless  mechan- 


ism and  genuine  expression,  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Best,  of 
Liverpool,  an  artist  who  has  long  deservedly  ranked 
among  the  leading  organists  of  Europe.  Mr.  Best, 
who,  in  playing  Handel,  knows  how  to  employ  the 
m(*dern  resources  at  his  command  so  as  not  in  any 
way  to  interfere  with  the  design  of  the  piece  or  the 
character  of  the  music,  was  never  more  successful 
than  on  this  occasion.  In  the  first  allegro  he  intro- 
duced a  cadenza  of  his  own,  chiefly  constructed  upon 
the  theme  of  the  succeeding  movement,  and  here  he 
displayed  to  the  full  his  remarkable  executive  power. 
The  applause  that  followed  was  not  less  unanimous 
than  well  deserved. 

The  solo  singers  were  Mesdames  Adelina  Patti, 
Lemmens-Sherrinston  and  Patey,  Signor  Foli, 
Messrs.  Vernon  Rigby.  Edward  Lloyd,  and  Santley, 
to  all  of  whom  some  familiar  pieces  were  assigned. 
Mdine.  Patti.  who  received  a  most  cordial  greeting, 
showed  her  appreciation  of  the  compliment  bv  sing- 
ing both  the  airs  set  down  for  her  to  absolute  per 
fection.  The  first  of  these  was  "  Let  the  bright 
Seraphim,"  from  Samson  (trumpet  olihU<jato.  Mr.  T. 
Harper):  the  second  was  "From  mighty  Kings" 
{Judas  Afaccahcens).  Each  was  followed  by  loud 
and  continued  applause,  which  in  tlie  last  instance 
was  so  prolonged  that,  at  a  signal  from  Sir  Michael 
Costa,  Mdme.  Patti  came  back  to  the  orchestra  and 
repeated  the  whole.  Another  marked  success  was 
achieved  by  Mr.  Lloyd  with  "Love  in  her  eyes  sits 
playing"  (4«s  aiirf  Galatea),  which  evoked  unani- 
mous and  well-merited  applause ;  another  hv  Mr. 
Vernon  Rigby,  in  "  Call  forth  thy  powers  "  (Judas); 
another  bv  Mdme.  Patey,  with  "  In  the  battle  fame 
pursuing"  (from  Deborah),  accompanied  on  the  or- 
gan bv  Mr.  Willing;  and  another  by  Mr.  Santlev, 
in  "  Nasce  al  bosco"  (from  thf  Italian  opera  JHzio), 
Mdme.  Sherrington  sang  "  Heart,  thou  seat  of  soft 
delight"  (.4os),  with  the  most  refined  taste;  Mr. 
Santley,  as  might  have  been  expected,  give  appro- 
priate devotional  feeling  to  the  air,  "  How  willing 
my  paternal  love  ;  "  and  Signor  Foli  threw  all  his 
well-known  vigor  into  "  Honor  and  arms  scorn  such 
a  foe,"  the  giant  Harapha'a  contemptuous  defiance 
of  Samson.  In  fact,  the  .solo  singers  without  ex- 
ception did  their  best,  and  the  well-known  trio, 
with  semi-chorus  and  chorus,  "  See  the  conqu'ring 
hero  comes"  {Joshua),  in  which  the  leading  vocal 
parts  were  sustained  by  Mesdames  Sherrington, 
Clara  Suter,  and  Patey,  formed  an  imposing  cli- 
max. 


The  Institutions  of  Leipzig, —Its  Canserv- 
atory  of  Music, 

[Special  Correspondence  of  the  Fhiladelpliia 
Evening  Bulletin.] 

Leipzig,  June  21, 1877.  Tliere  may  not  be  many  cities 
in  Germany  that  are  not  either  connected  with  some 
prominent  historical  event,  or  associated  witli  some  fa- 
mous person,  or  recorded  in  history  as  beinfj  the  loca- 
tion of  some  remarkable  building  or  institution.  Wei- 
mar, for  instance,  that  little  town  in  Th'iiringen — does 
it  not  instantly  suggest  the  names  of  Carl  August, 
Goethe,  Schiller,  Herder  and  Wieland?  Salzburg  and 
Mozart.  Eisenach  and  Luther.  Nlirnberg  and  Hans 
Sachs,  are  inseparably  united.  Tiihingen,  Halle  and 
Heidelberg  have  their  universities;  Cologne,  Strasshurg 
and  Ulra  their  cathedrals;  Dresden,  Munich  and  DUssel- 
dorf  their  galleries  of  art.  Leipzig,  too  forms  no  ex- 
ception; the  university,  royal  conservatory,  opera  house, 
art  gallery  A.uerbach's  Keller  (immortalized  in  Goethe's 
Faust),  the  Gewandhaus  concerts,  the  city  in  which 
many  distinguished  in  literature,  science  and  the  arts 
have  sojourned— these  and  much  more  have  given  the 
city  a  prominence  and  an  importance  second  to  none. 

The  university  and  the  conservatory,  with  their  thou 
sands  of  students,  are  two  mighty  education.al  establish- 
ments, exercising  an  influence  and  achieving  results 
which  h.ave  made  themselves  felt  all  over  the  civilized 
world. 

To  the  conservatory,  which  has  only  recently  become 
a  State  institution,  while  it  has  always  been  under  tlie 
direct  patronage  of  the  King  ot  Saxony,  I  wish  to  refer 
more  directly.  A  large  proportion  of  its  students  is  com- 
posed of  Americans,  and  I  think  it  is  safe  to  assert  that 
a  majority  of  the  more  prominent  musici<ins  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  have  acquired  their  education  in  this  conserv- 
atory. I  will  only  mention  Dresel,  Perabo,  Petersilea, 
Llstemann  and  Hennig  in  Boston;  Mills.  Mason  and 
Morgan  in  New  York ;  Zeckwer  and  Guhlemann  in  Phil- 
adelphia. 

The  conservatory  was  planned  and  organized  by  Men- 
delssohn in  1813  He  was  thoroughly  in  earnest;  sincer- 
ity ot  purpose  and  devotion  to  art  were  his  characteris- 
tic qualities.    Hence  what  was  not  strictly  consistent 


with  purity  in  art  and  science  was  rigidly  excluded  from 
the  institution,  and,  with  this  principle  adhered  to,  it 
has  realized  a  success  which  has  far  over-reached  even 
the  most  daring  expectations.  With  Mendelssohn's 
death,  on  the  4th  day  of  November,  1347,  it  lost  its  dear- 
est friend.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
other  artists  too  have  labored  zealously  and  faithfully 
in  its  behalf.  From  1843  to  the  present  time  the  follow- 
ing have  been  the  professors:  Robert  and  Clara  Schu- 
mann, Mo^cheles,  Hauptraann,  David,  Gade,  Joachim, 
Rietz,  Hiller,  R.  Dreyschock,  Brendel,  Hegar,  Davidoff, 
Plaidy,  Wenzel,  Richter,  Rontgen,  Reinecke,  Papperitz, 
Coccius,  Liibeck,  Griitzm^cher,  Gcitze,  Hermann,  Hofer, 
Grabau,  Becker,  Bohrae,  Sachse.  Klengel,  Schradieck, 
.Schroder,  Paul,  Jadassohn,  Grill,  Glockner,  Schiraon- 
Regan.  Weidenbach,  Jr.,  Piutti,  Lammers,  Zwintscber, 
Maas,  Klesse,  Werder  and  Kebling. 

The  instructors  of  the  conservatory  when  it  was  first 
opened  were ; 

Mendelssohn— Composition  and  piano. 
David  Klengel  anil  Sachse— Violin. 
Gade — Harmony  anrl  composition. 
Hauptmann— Harmony  and  counterpoint. 
Mo-ioheles — Piano  and"  composition. 
PIni'ly  and  Wenzel— Piano. 
Bohne— Vocal  music. 
Brendel- Mu-i<^al  lectures. 
Neumann— Italian  language. 
Rich' er— Harmony  and  instrumentation. 

Of  these  only  Wenzel  and  Prof.  Richter  remain, 
Huuptmann  (died  1868),  Moschelcs  (died  1870)  and  David 
(died  1872)  were  three  of  the  strongest  pillars  of  the  con- 
servatory for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  H.iupt- 
mann,  the  distinguished  author  of  "  Harmonik  and  Met- 
rik,''  and  of  many  beautiful  compositions,  mostly  of  a 
vocal  nature,  was  a  man  richly  endowed  with  bright 
gifts  both  of  the  mind  and  of  the  heart;  his  great  and 
comprehensive  learning  made  him  the  greatest  theoreti- 
cian of  the  century,  while  his  beautiful  character,  his 
unaffected  simplicityand  modesty  of  manner,  his  large 
kind-heartedness,  his  trulv  childlike  spiiit,  endeared 
him  to  the  hearts  of  all,  and  especially  to  those  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  stand  in  a  nearer  relation  to  him 
either  as  pupil  or  friend.  Tlie  man  and  the  musician  are 
clearly  exemplified  in  his  "  Briefe  an  Hauser,"  a  liook 
warmly  to  he  recommended  to  all  who  wish  to  come  in 
spiritual  contact  with  a  noble  character. 

David's  loss  was,  perhaps,  most  severely  felt.  He  was 
the  founder  of  a  school  of  violinists,  which  combined 
the  elegance  of  the  Krench  with  the  solidity  of  the  Ger- 
man methods;  his  pupils  form  the  bone  and  sinew  of 
every  orchestra  in  Germany. 

The  Conservatory  numbers  at  the  present  time  about 
340  students,  who  are  taught  by  twenty  professors.  The 
number  of  classes:  14  for  vocal  music;  87  for  piano;  4 
for  organ;  20  for  violin  and  viola;  6  for  violoncello,  and 
2  for  elocution. 

John  F.  Himmelsbach. 


Miss  Kellogg  on  Japanese  Music. 

The  midsummer  holiday  number  of  Scribnci-'s 
Monlhli/  contains  an  interesting  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject by  Miss  Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  together  with 
three  melodies,  two  of  which  she  heard  played  by  a 
Japanese  troupe  of  Jugglers  in  New  York.  She 
says  : 

Several  years  ago,  when  the  troupe  of  Japanese  jug- 
glers were  in  New  York,  I  happened  to  remain  in  town 
late  in  the  season,  and  attended  a  number  of  the  re- 
markable entertainments  given  by  them  at  the  Academy 
of  Music.  The  only  drawback  to  my  enjoyment  of  their 
wonderful  feats  with  ladder,  pole,  tubs,  butterflies,  etc., 
—and  especially  those  of  little  .411-Right  and  his  father — 
was  the  exceedingly  harsh  and  disagreeable  noise  made 
by  the  Japanese  orchestra,  consisting  of  five  perform- 
ers seated  on  the  floor  at  the  rear  of  the  stage.  But  one 
night— after  having  attended  these  performances  ten  or 
twelve  times— I  made  what  was  to  me  a  most  curious 
and  interesting  discovery.  At  the  moment  when  little 
All- Right  was  performing  on  the  pole,  which  was  sup- 
ported in  a  socket  atiached  to  a  belt  around  his  father's 
waist — in  the  midst  of  the  strange  sounds  made  by  the 
orchestra  and  by  the  man  himself,  who  was  coolly  play- 
ing on  a  '*  samiseng  "  while  balancing  the  boy  in  mid  air, 
—I  suddenly  noticed  a  melody,  at  first  indistinct,  but  af- 
terward assuming  definite  shape  as  I  was  able  to  shut 
out  the  discordant  accompaniment.  After  listening  in- 
tently during  several  performances,  I  at  last  succeeded 
in  following  the  air  .and  in  getting  it  by  heart.  Once  af- 
ter this,  when  little  All-Right  came  to  see  me  with  the 
inteipreter  of  the  troupe,  I  took  his  forefinger  in  my 
hand  and  made  him  play  the  melody  on  the  piano.  He 
recognized  it  at  once,— although  separated  from  the 
dreadful  sounds  he  was  accustomed  to  hear  with  it.— and 
cried  out  delightedly  in  Japanese :  "  O,  that  is  what  my 
father  plays  when  I  am  up  on  the  pole!  "  I  met  little 
All-right  after  this  again  in  London,  and  became  quite 
well  acquainted- with  the  boy.  He  had  great  pride  in  his 
protea  ion,  and  he  and  his  father  were  grieved  at  the  ac- 
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cident  which  happened  to  the  youth  during  the  season 
in  New  Tork,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  personal  in- 
Jury,  but  liecause  a  fall  during  a  performance  brought 
such  mortification  to  them  ns  artists.  I  hart  desired, 
while  the  tmupe  was  In  London,  to  gather  more  of  their 
melodies,  and  expressed  my  regret  at  the  absence  of  the 
native  orchestra.  All  Rightreplied  that  their  music  was 
so  widely  objected  to  that  it  had  been  withdrawn.  I 
was  not  surprised  at  this,  for  the  same  feeling  prevailed 
in  Ibis  country,  and  wae  shared  at  first  by  myself. 

What  shall  I  sav  of  this  melody?  It  is  perfect  in  con- 
struction, origind,  beautifully  simple,  full  of  sentiment, 
and  suggestive  of  touching  words.  'Hie  accent  of  the 
first  two  bars  is  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  I  have  never 
met  a  musician  who  was  able  to  annotate  it  at  once,  al- 
thouffh  I  have  repeated  it  to  some  of  the  most  accora- 
pli-hed  musical  writers,  both  in  this  country  and  in  En- 
rope.  A  distinguished  London  critic  did  not  hesitate  to 
declare  the  melody  worthy  of  Beethoven. 

After  giving  the  melodies,  Miss  Kellogg  says  in 
conclusion: 

I  would  like  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  music  of  the 
Japanese.  Judging  from  the  melodies  I  have  given, 
there  should  be  here  a  wealth  of  suggestion  to  'he  artis- 
tic musician.  A  company  of  performers,  such  as  vis- 
ited this  country,  would  not  be  likely  to  make  use  of  the 
highest  order  of  music.  1  assume,  therefore,  that  these 
must  he  popular  melodies,  of  which  a  prominent  London 
critic  justly  remarks  that  however  much  they  may  enter 
into  the  national  life,  as  being  the  spontaneous  utter- 
ance of  popular  feeling,  "  they  are  not  art,  but  rather 
the  matprinl  upon  which  it  is  the  province  of  art  to 
bnilrt."  Have  the  Japanese  any  higher  development  in 
music,  or  is  it  all  simple,  direct  and  sng^e-^tive,  like  their 
poetry  and  tlieir  decorative  art?  Certainly  there  is  a 
resemblance  between  these  three  melodies  and  the  poe- 
try, especially  of  the  Japanese,  in  the  qualities  of  artful- 
ness and  finish. 

The  "  Old  Cabinet"  adds  what  follows: 
"We  fear  that  even  musical  readers  will  find  it  difficult 
to  properly  reproduce  in  sound  the  first  ot  the  three 
Japanese  melodies  printed  in  this  number.  When  ren- 
dered with  the  delicacy  and  precision  with  which  Miss 
Kellogg  herself  sings  it,  the  song  has  a  peculiar  charm. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  one  will  be  able  to  supply 
the  words  which  belong  to  it,— if,  indeed,  there  are  any. 
Since  Miss  Kellogg's  little  paper  has  been  put  in  type, 
the  author  ot  it  has  read  an  essay  in  two  parts  on  "  Jap- 
anese Music  and  Musical  Instruments.''  in  the  June  num- 
ber of  The  Leimtre  //oKr,  which  has  just  arrived  from 
London.  The  Leisure  Hour  essay,  by  Mr.  Siimuel  Moss- 
man,  is  based  upon  a  German  treatise  by  Dr.  Miiller, 
which  appeared  in  the  journal  of  the  German  Asiatic 
Society.  An  introductory  letter  is  given  in  The  Leisure 
/7b«r  by  Prof  essor  Lyle,  of  the  Imperial  University  of 
Teddo.  The  article  in  Leisure  Hours  closes  with  the  po- 
em published  by  Mr.  Stoddard  in  Scrilmer  for  October, 
1876,  and  entitled  "  The  Flown  Bird."  This  is  called  by 
Mr  Mossman  "  a  translation."  The  beautiful  refrain 
"  I  have  forgotten  to  forget  "  is  .Japanese,  and  so  is  most 
of  the  imagery,  hut  the  story  is  the  poet's  own. 

Miss  Kellogg  writes  with  regard  to  Mr.  Mossmann's 
interesting  ami  able  paper:  "This  writer  does  not  do 
justice  to  the  beauty  of  their  melodies.  Either  he  has 
ibeen  unfortunate,  or  I  have  been  particularly  fortunate 
in  the  sel  ctions  heard.  The  two  given  you  by  me  play 
perfectly  on  our  S"ale."  The  third  melody  is  copied  lit- 
erally from  M.  De  Rosny's  work. 


Berlin.  The  Royal  Operahouse  closed  on  the 
23rd  June.  From  the  1st  September,  1876.  up  to 
that  date,  there  were  219  operatic  performances. 
This  number  does  not  include  a  morning  perform- 
ance of  Grisar's  opera,  Boit  Soir,  Sig.  Fantalon,  but 
it  does  include  the  plays  with  mu.sic,  such  as  Stru- 
ensee,  Preziosa,  A  Midsumme)'  NigMs  Dream,  Man- 
fred, etc.  The  performances  were  furnished  by  47 
works  of  29  composers.  The  novelties  were :  Die 
Folhmger,  6  acts,  Kretschmer ;  Der  Widerspdnsti- 
gen  Zdhmurtg,  4  acts,  Gotz ;  Gejioveva,  4  acts,  Rob- 
ert Schumann  ;  and  Der  Konig  haf  s  gesngt  (Le  Roi 
Va  dit),  3  acts,  Dclibes.  The  following  is  the  re 
spective  number  ot  times  the  different  operas  were 
represented: — 12  times:  Lohengrin.  10  times:  Der 
WiderspdHSfigen  Zdhmuvg,  Tannhdn^er,  II  Trovatore. 
9  times:  Der  Frvischutz,  Faust.  8  times:  La  FilJe 
d'l  Hegiment,  Fidelia,  Dos  Goldene  Kreuz.  7  times: 
/rf  Nozze  di  Figaro,  Guillanme  Tell.  6  times  :  Der 
Fliegende  Holldnder,  Die  Folkunger,  Le  Propheie. 
.5  times :  Die  Maeeahder,  Le  Domino  Noir,  Genoveva, 
Die  tus'igen  Wether  von  Windsor,  Don  Juan,  Die 
Zauberjiote,  Les  Huguenots,  Die  Meistersinger  von 
Milmberg.  4  times  :  JpJiigenie  en  Tauride,  La  Mu- 
tite.  3  times :  Fernando  Cortez,  Mignon,  Ccsarlo, 
Le  Roi  I'a  dit,  Euryanthe,  Joseph  en  Egypite,  Hamlet, 
U Afrieaine,  Stradella,  Le  Postilion  de  Lorigjuyneau, 
Martha,  La  Dame  Blanehe.  Tvvice  :  Armidc,  Rienzi, 
A'ida,  Tristan  nnd  Isolde,  Le  Porteur  d^JSau,  Oberon, 
La  Juive,  Bon  Soir,  iSig.  Pantalon.     Once ;  Jessonda. 


The  order  of  the  composers  ranged  accordinsr  to  the 
number  of  performances  is :  R.  Wagner,  37  per- 
formances, with  6  works  ;  Mozart,  17.  with  3  ;  Mey- 
erbeer. 15,  with  4;  Weber,  14,  with  3;  Verdi,  12, 
with  2;  Auber,  10.  with  3;  Gotz,  10,  with  1; 
Gounod,  9,  with  1 ;  Beethoven,  Briill,  and  Donizet- 
ti, 8,  with  1  :  Rossini.  1.  with  1 ;  Gluck,  and  Thom- 
as, 6,  with  2  ;  Kretschmer,  6,  wit.i  1 ;  Flotow,  6, 
with  2  ;  Rubinstein,  Schumann,  and  Nicolai.  5,  with 
1 ;  Spontini,  Adam,  Delibes,  Tatibert,  Mehul,  and 
Boieldieu,  3,  with  1 ;  Grisar,  Halevy,  and  Cherubi- 
ni,  2,  with  1 ;  and  Spohr,  1,  with  1. — London  Musi- 
cal World. 
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Musical  "  Motives  "  and  Wagner's 
"  Leit-Motive." 

We  trust  no  one  who  is  interested  in  the  Wagner 
question  will  fail  to  read  what  we  translate  to-day, 
on  the  fir.st  page,  from  the  conclusion  of  Herr 
Schletterer's  Bayreuth  letters.  After  attending  the 
performance  of  the  Walkiire  here  last  April,  we 
ventured  to  jot  down  a  few  of  our  own  impressions, 
and  point  out  several  peculiar  features  of  the  Wag- 
ner music-drama  which  interfered  with  real  musi- 
cal enjoyment.  Among  these  were  the  lack  of  hu- 
man interest  in  the  mythological  and  monstrous 
subject  of  the  drama  ;  the  subordination  of  music  to 
poetry,  and  very  artificial  poetry,  full  of  allitera- 
tions and  conceits  ;  the  long  spun  recitative  instead 
of  melody  ;  the  poverty  of  musical  ideas,  susceptible 
of  development;  the  utter  want  of  repose,  of  all 
symmetrical  and  rounded  form,  etc.,  etc.  And  par- 
ticularly one  element,  which  has  been  much  cele- 
brated as  a  wonderful  new  means  both  of  character- 
ization and  of  unity,  the  continual  employment  of 
Leii-motive  ("leading  motives")  which  we  de- 
scribed as  "  musically  irrelevant  little  phrases  beard 
in  the  instruments  at  each  allusion   to  a  character 

or  incident  in  the  drama  ; They  cross  and 

interrupt  the  natural  flow  of  the  music  at  almost 
every  instant;  listening  ?n!(S7C(i?ty,  yon  cannot  feel 
that  they  have  any  right  there ;  for  they  do  not 
develop,  they  are  only  skilfully  forced  in  ;  instead 
of  musical  ideas,  they  are  simply  labels,  tags  and 
badges ;  exasperating  bores,"  etc. — We  have  been 
pleased  to  find  that  we  are  not  alone  in  these  views  ; 
they  have  been  far  more  strongly  urged  by  critics 
and  musicians  of  the  first  authority,  men  like  Kil- 
ler, Ambros,  Hanslick,  and  that  too  after  a  much 
deeper  study  and  hearing  of  the  works  than  was 
within  our  power.  On  this  point  the  Ausbnrg  crit- 
ic has  written  more  fully  than  any  of  them,  espec" 
ially  in  an  earlier  chapter  of  his  little  volume,  from 
which  we  venture  to  translate  the  following  para- 
graphs. 

"One  peculiarity  in  Wagner's  music-dramas, which 
not  only  begets  a  sense  of  exhaustion  and  satiety, 
but  makes  it  a  positive  pain  to  listen,  is  his  way  Of 
working  with  motives  A  large  musical  creation,  to 
be  sure,  is  inconceivable  without  thematic  woi-king 
up.  But  our  great  masters  always  build  their  most 
comprehensive  instrumental  movements  out  of  a 
very  lew,  say  three,  or  four  themes  at  the  most. 
How  imperceptible  often  in  the  immortal  master- 
terworks  (justly  so  called)  of  musical  Art,  is  the  mo- 
tive germ  or  kernel ;  and  with  what  delight,  increas- 
ing from  bar  to  bar,  we  listen  to  the  development 
of  such  unpretending  series  of  tones,  such  outwardly 
modest  musical  thoughts  ! 

"  What  is  the  reason  of  this  remarkable  phenome- 
non ?  Each  motive,  for  itself  alone,  finds  a  com 
plete  and  satisfactory  development,  and  rounds  it- 
self off  into  a  whole.     And  only  when  the  different 


themes  of  a  great  movement,  one  after  another,  have 
been  thoroughly  exhausted  in  the  statement,  (shown 
up  in  different  lights  and  aspects,  etc.),  so  that  the 
hearer  has  become  fully  conscious  of  them,  does  the 
composer  undertake  to  interweave  and  bind  them 
together,  in  order  thus  to  gain  new  tone  formations. 
Take  a  Fugue  of  J.  S.  Bach ;  how  plastically  clear 
it  is  all  the  time,  even  if  it  has  several  subjects  1 
The  concluding  Fugue  in  the  C-major  Symphony  of 
Mozart  (the  "  Jupiter,")  the  finales  in  several  of 
Haydn's  Symphonies, — with  what  satisfaction  one 
listens  to  them,  although  the  most  complicated  con- 
trapuntal art  is  hidden  in  them  1  The  fault  of 
Wagner's  manner  lies  not  in  the  thematic  work  as 
such,  but  in  his  way  of  treating  a  countless  heap  of 
motives  never  fully  carried  out.  When  a  motive 
meets  us  in  a  composition  of  the  normal  stamp,  we 
enjoy  it  as  a  purely  musical  part  of  the  work.  When 
Beethoven  said  of  the  famous  motive  of  the  Fifth 
Symphony  :  "  So  knocks  Fate  at  the  door  !  "  it  is 
%'ery  certain  that  the  expression  did  not  occur  to 
him  until  some  time  afterward  and  perhaps  only  by 
accident.  When  he  worked  upon  it,  he  only 
sought  to  carry  a  happy  musical  thought  artistical- 
ly through ;  surely  he  had  no  notion  then  of  Fate 
knocking  at  the  door.  What  folly  it  would  be, 
what  torment,  to  seek  for  every  motive  an  idea,  and 
always  be  obliged  to  say  to  onesself:  Wow  comes 
the  motive  of  the  Rose,  and  now  that  of  the  Sun. 
and  now  that  of  the  Shooting  Star  !  That  would 
just  annihilate  all  high  and  serious  Art  enjoyment. 
Through  itself,  and  not  through  its  relations  to 
things  and  objects  of  the  outward  world,  must  in- 
strumental music  work. 

"  A  motive  is  scarcely  able  in  itself  to  express  a 
feeling,  an  emotion  of  the  heart  with  definiteness; 
it  can  represent  neither  joy  nor  sorrow,  neither 
pleasure  nor  pain  ;  still  less  can  it  designate  an  ac- 
tivity, a  person,  a  thing.  In  the  extreme  case  nat- 
ural sounds  may  be  imitated  in  the  play  of  tones: 
the  croaking  of  the  frog,  the  roar  of  the  bull,  the 
crowing  of  the  cock,  the  trill  of  the  nightingale,  the 
roll  of  thunder;  but  motives  of  the  primeval  ele- 
ment, of  reflection,  of  illhnmor,  or  the  dream  of 
revenge,  of  murder,  of  paternal  joy,  etc.,  belong  to 
the  realm  of  madness. 

"  In  general,  the  significance  of  a  motive  can  be  ap- 
proximately understood  only  when  the  explaining 
word  has  already  entered.  Wagner  has  invented 
very  ingeniously  formed  motives  for  the  flickering 
of  flame,  for  the  groping  about  of  giants.  But  we 
should  never  have  known  that  this  was  the  compo- 
ser's intention,  if  it  had  not  been  first  explained  to 
u.-* ;  the  motives  in  themselves  would  unit  manj-  other 
ideas  quite  as  well.  How  much  it  is  requiring  of 
the  hearer  !  Before  he  can  form  a  judgment  for 
himself,  he  must  first  study  the  old  German  myth- 
"'"gy  '°  general,  then  the  Nibelungen  legends  in 
particular ;  he  must  read  the  text  book  (libretto) 
and  learn  it  almost  by  heart ;  must  make  himself 
familiar  with  the  peculiar  sound-symbolism  of  the 
poem,  the  alliterative  S'.abreim  ;  and  finally  (by  no 
means  the  least  of  sorrows)  he  must  play  through 
the  pianoforte  arrangements,  and  then  make  himself 
master  of  (according  to  Wolzogen)  more  than  nine- 
ty musical  Ldt-molive,  and  the  name  and  meaning  of 
each  one  of  them  1 

"  In  the  regular  practice  a  motive  is  the  product  of 
a  dramatic  situation,  and  changes  as  this  changes. 
With  Wagner  it  is  different ;  he  makes  it  a  far  more 
convenient  matter  for  himself  1>oth  as  to  the  inven- 
tion and  the  composition.  Every  person  receives 
from  him  a  motive  to  take  with  him  on  the  way  ; 
whenever  he  is  spoken  of,  whenever  he  comes  near, 
you  alwaj'S  hear  his  motive.  One  who  is  initiated 
maj'  thereby  anticipate  who  will  next  come  upon 
the  stage.     In  the  same  way  the   different  groups, 
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— the  Rhine  daiighlers,  the  Walhalla  asShciates,  the 
Nihelnnsren,  the  Walsuriffs,  the  Walkiiries,  the 
Norns,  the  Children  of  Gibich,  the  Nixes — are  fur- 
nished with  motives,  and  for  every  special  emer- 
jjency  such  are  established.  There  is  also  a  motive 
for  love's  deliverance,  for  the  dream  of  revenge  and 
the  conspiracy  for  revenge,  for  the  instrument  of 
murder,  the  law  of  expiation,  heroic  love,  the  world's 
greeting,  the  world's  inheritance,  for  the  zest  of 
love,  of  life  and  travelling  abroad,  etc.  The  RJicin- 
gold  and  Walkiire  have  each  30,  Siegfried  has  22, 
and  the  OdUerdammeniiig  13  such  motives.  There 
are  fewer  original  motives  in  the  last  parts,  because 
those  of  the  earlier  parts  are  contimially  repeated 
in  the  last. 

"  At  first  tight  this  clinging  to  fixed  motives  seems 
rich  in  snggestion,  since  by  this  means  threads  of 
like  thoughts  are  interwoven  tlirough  the  whole 
work,  knitting  all  its  parts  together.  But  Wag- 
ner's way  of  always  coupling  certain  motives  with 
certain  persons  and  events  checTis  the  free  flow  of 
the  mtisical  development,  ties  the  veins  of  invention, 
on  which  after  all  depends  the  value  of  a  musical 
work.  However  ingeniously  ho  may  have  been 
able  out  ol  such  small  tone-pictures  to  constrnct 
four  great  works,  we  retain  for  the  most  part  only 
the  wearisome  impression  of  this  petty  play  with 
tones,  and  seldom  that  of  an  imagination  dealing 
freely  with  the  means  of  Art.  For  the  great  pub- 
lic-^and  we  must  consider  that  the  number  of  intel- 
ligent, appreciative  hearers  of  a  stage  piece  is  al- 
ways small — these  over-ingenious  thematic  inter- 
weavings  are  thrown  away  at  any  rate  ;  the  public 
always  will  come  back  to  the  demand  for  clear  and 
naturally  developed  melodies,  will  crave  organic 
forms,  with  parts  clearly  bounded  and  defined. 

"  But  not  alone  the  superficial  hearer,  he  also  who 
knows  how  to  hear,  who  follows  with  a  true  inter- 
est and  knowledge  of  the  subject,  will  soon  be 
wearied  and  exhausted  by  this'  unnatural  thematic 
mosaic.  All  the  time  one  is  forced  to  ask  himself: 
Motive,  what  do  you  want  of  me?  When,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Der  Freyarlmiz,  Samiel  appears,  and  the 
music  marks  his  entrance  by  certain  well  known 
strains,  these  always  keep  themselves  subordinate. 
They  do  not  interrupt  the  free  current  of  the  vocal 
melody,  nor  do  they  d'sturb  the  formal  shaping  of 
the  musical  piece  as  such.  The  hearer  receives  a 
hint  through  the  music  to  direct  his  attention  to 
something  'or  other,  but  he  is  not  thereby  distract- 
ed from  the  feeling  of  the  whole.  The  older  mas- 
ters en^  ployed  such  recurring  motives  with  great 
prudence  and  with  admirable  self  central,  although 
they  were  not  less  skilful,  and  in  practical  ques- 
tions certainly  not  less  clear-sighted  than  Wagner. 
If  the  nearly  one  hundred  motives,  which  form  the 
musical  skeleton  of  the  Nihelungen-Ring,  would  al- 
ways come  back  in  their  simple  shape,  our  ear  and 
understanding  might  at  last  be  able  to  satisfy  their 
demands.  But  they  not  only  run  through  every 
key — which  also  might  be  endured, — they  change 
the  rhythm,  are  stretched  out  and  contracted,  are 
inverted  and  crumbled  into  bits,  are  bound  together 
again  piecemeal  or  decomposed  into  atoms ;  and 
now  the  hearer,  who  wishes  at  the  same  time  to 
watch  the  action,  to  understand  the  words,  and  lis- 
ten to  the  singing,  whose  senses  are  laid  claim  to  in 
the  gieatest  variety  of  ways,  has  also  got  to  follow 
this  pricking,  spurring,  never  resting  motive-chase 
in  the  instrumentation,  which  is  continually  chief 
spokesman  in  this  music.  That  seems  to  be  requir- 
ing too  much,  so  long  as  the  idea  of  Art  laiior  has 
not  stepped  into  the  place  of  Art  enjoyment. 

"  Notwithstanding  that  Wagner  means  wonders  in 
the  characterization  of  his  iigures,  when  he  hangs  a 
motive  round  the  neck  of  every  one  of  them,  3-ot 
they  are  essentially  all  alike.     To  be  sure,  all   tone- 


colors  stand  ready  at  his  bidding:  bright  and  som- 
bre, friendly  and  terrible,  earnest  and  passionate, 
he  can  depict  all  admirably  in  music  ;  but  all  these 
shades  and  gradations  of  outward  or  of  inward  sit- 
uations lie  in  the  orchestra,  he  paints  only  with  in- 
struments, too  little  through  the  voices.  Bnt  in 
this  way  one  can  ]>ortray  no  character  in  its  indi- 
viduality from  within.  Only  through  the  motive. 
which  has  to  play  the  part  of  a  certificate  of  identi- 
ty, have  we  ever  any  hint  of  whom  we  have  before 
us.  "Verily  henceforth  the  Leit-motive  should  be 
printed  after  every  person's  name  upon  the  play- 
bill. How  wholly  differently  the  masters  of  the 
Art  conceived  of  musical  characterization  1  Agatha 
and  Aennchen,  Max  and  Caspar, we  need  to  hear  only 
the  first  tones  of  their  arias  to  know  what  stuff 
each  is  made  of.  And  then  Sarastro  and  Papage- 
no,  Pamina  and  the  Queen  of  Night,  Tamino,  Bel- 
monte  and  Don  Ottavio,  Leporello  and  Don  Juan. 
Donna  Anna,  Zerlina  and  Elvira,  Florestan  and  Pi- 
zarro,  Fidelio  and  Marcellina, — are  these  too,  like 
the  forms  of  Wagner,  mere  musical  phantoms? 
Each  of  the  above  named  persons  sings  in  the  way 
corresponding  to  his  nature  and  character,  and  yet 
always  differently  as  often  as  he  sings,  and  always 
intelligibly  and  always  musically ;  and  even  in  the 
dark,  without  electric  flashes,  we  know  with  whom 
we  have  to  do.  And  here  too  we  can  recognize  al- 
ready from  the  rifoi'nello  of  the  orchestra  who  is 
about  to  take  up  the  word,  not  through  a  Leit-moiiv, 
but  through  the  always  pregnant  and  sharply  char- 
acteristic musical  thoiight. 

"In  this  alone  resides  for  us  the  essence  of  charac- 
teristic music,  and  he  who  can  shape  out  a  work  of 
Art  in  this  sense,  he  is  in  our  eyes  a  master  of  Art. 
In  Wagner's  works  one  might  often  without  injury 
exchange  the  roles.  Fricka  could  take  Wotan's 
songs,  Brunhild  could  appear  in  place  of  Siegfried, 
and  so  on.  Wagner  knows  only  declamatory  ac- 
cents, and  by  means  of  these  he  seeks  to  give  differ- 
ent tones  to  the  angry  man,  the  flatterer,  etc.  But 
this  is  understood  of  course  and  has  nothing  proper- 
ly to  do  with  the  dramatic  characterization.  Only 
the  vindictive  Alberich,  the  gloomy  Hagen,  the 
volatile  Loge,  the  giant  brothers,  and  above  all. 
Mime,  the  clumsy  dwarf,  betray  in  their  ways  of 
song  certain  peculiar  traits  which  are  somewhat 
characteristic  in  our  sense,  but  which,  to  make  them 
available,  depend  very  much  on  the  artistic  concep- 
tion of  the  performer  for  the  time ;  while  on  the 
contrary  a  Caspar,  a  Leporello  are  not  to  be  anni- 
hilated, even  if  they  be  ever  so  poorly  sung;  as  in- 
deed the  Frajsehiitz  on  the  most  wretched  stage  and 
with  the  most  pitiable  singers  is  sure  to  produce  a 
certain  effect.  The  poorest  copy  of  a  Raphael  Ma- 
donna will  always  in  certain  traits  reveal  the  divine 
sublimity  and  beauty  of  the  original.  But  take 
away  from  one  of  Wagner's  operas  the  first-rate 
singers,  the  admirable  orchestra,  the  gorgeous 
frame,  and  what  is  left.  Or  compare  the  enjoyment 
which  mere  pianoforte  arrangements  of  the  classi- 
cal operas  can  afford,  with  the  cheerless  labor  of 
playing  through  those  of  Wagner  ! " 


Buskin's  Definition  of  "  CLASSif."  In  the  Pref- 
ace to  the  first  number  of  his  "  Bibliotheca  Pasto- 
rum."  (a  series  of  classical  works  to  form  a  Library 
for  the  People — this  first  one  being  a  translation  of 
"  The  Economist "  of  Xenophon),  Mr.  John  Riiskin 
begins  with  defining  the  word  "  classic"  as  applied 
to  books.  Does  not  the  definition  apply  also  to 
Music  and  all  works  of  Art  ?     He  saj's  : 

"  The  word  '  classic,'  when  justly  applied  to  a 
book,  means  tiiat  it,  contains  an  unchanging  truth, 
expressed  as  clearly  as  it  was  possible  for  any  of 
the  men  living  at  the  time  when  the  book  was  writ- 
ten, to  express  it. 

'*  '  Unchanging'  or  'eternal'  truth,  is  that  whicli 
relates  to  ccmstant, — or  at  least  in  our  human  expe- 
rience conslant, — things;  and  which,  therefore, 
though  foolish  men  may  long   lose  sight   of  it,  re 


mains  the  same  through  all  their  neglect,  and  is 
again  recognized  asinevitab  e  and  unalterable,  when 
their  fit  of  folly  is  past. 

"  The  hooks  which  in  a  beautiful  manner,  wheth- 
er enigmatic  or  direct,  contain  statements  of  such 
fact,  are  delighted  in  by  all  ca'reful  and  honest 
readers;  and  the  study  of  them  is  a  necessary  ele- 
ment in  the  education  of  wise  and  good  men,  in  ev- 
ery age  and  country. 

"  Everv  nation  which  has  produced  highly 
trained  M.agi,  or  wise  men.  has  discerned,  at  the 
time  when  it  most  flourished,  some  part  of  the 
great  system  of  universal  truth,  which  it  was  then, 
aud  only  then,  in  the  condition  to  discern  complete- 
ly: and  the  books  in  which  it  recorded  that  part  of 
truth  remain  established  for  ever  ;  and  cannot  be 
superseded :  so  that  the  knowledge  of  mankind, 
though  continually  increasing,  is  built,  pinnacle  af- 
ter pinnacle,  on  the  foundation  of  those  adamant 
stones  of  nncient  soul.  And  it  is  the  law  of  pro- 
gressive human  life  that  we  shall  not  build  in  the 
air;  but  on  the  already  high-storied  temple  of  the 
thoughts  of  our  ancestors;  in  the  crannies  and  un- 
der the  eaves  of  which  we  are  meant,  for  the  most 
part,  to  nest  ourselves  like  swallows;  though  the 
stronger  of  us  s  'metimes  may  bring,  for  increase  of 
height,  some  small  white  stone,  and  in  the  stone  a 
new  name  written.  Which  is  indeed  done,  bv  those 
ordered  to  such  masonry,  without  vainlv  attempt- 
ing the  review  of  all  that  has  be"n  known  before  : 
but  never  without  modest  submission  to  the  scheme 
of  the  eternal  wisdom ;  nor  ever  in  anv  great  de- 
gree, except  by  persons  trained  reverently  in  some 
large  portion  of  the  wisdom  of  the  past." 

Ifew  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 

The  annual  Commencement  exercises  were  held 
on  Friday  afternoon,  June  29.  at  Boston  Music  Hall, 
when  the  570th  concert  of  the  Conservatory  was 
given  in  the  presence  of  an  invited  audience  which 
completely  filled  the  hall.  The  performances,  vo 
cal  and  instrumental,  were  by  the  graduating  and 
other  pupils,  assisted  by  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette 
Club  as  orchestra.  The  following  programme, 
much  of  which  was  excellently  rendered,  show^ 
the  aim  of  the  instruction  to  be  classical  and  high. 

Grand  Quartet  in  G  minor Mozart 

Pianoforte,  Violin,  Viota  anrt  Tello. 

Miss  Alice  L.  Jones  and  Menrlclssnhn  Cliili. 

Aria—"  So  shall  the  lute  and  harp  awnke  ". .  Handel 

(From  Oratorio  of  Judas  Maccalieens.) 

Mrs.  A.  F.  Hervey 

Quartet,  Op.  16.    Piano,  Violin,  Viola  and  Tello, 

Beethoven 
Andante  cantahile— Rondo. 
Miss  MaiyC.  Kellogg  and  Menrtelssolin  Club. 

Dupt^"  Mighty   ,Tove  " Rossini 

Nfrs  Ciira  A.  Shelden  and  Mis'  Stella  Giiiimrd. 

Fourth  Concerto,  in  G  minor.    On.  58 Beethoven 

(Accompanied  by  a  seco  d  Piano  and  Orchestra.) 

First  movement. 

Mips  Liilfl  McAyattv. 

Organ  Sonata  in  B  flat  mnjor.     ..'...  .Mendelssohn 

Master  Edward  Lnmb. 

Third  Concerto  in  C  minor     Op.  34 Beethoven 

(Accompanied  by  second  Piano  and  Quintette 
Cluh.) 
Miss  Cora  Bnitelle. 
Recitative  and  Cavatina.    "  Ma  la  sola  ohime ' 

son'io  " Bellini 

Mrs.  Abbie  B.  Carrinjrton. 

Organ  Solo.    Prelude  and  Fiia'ue  in  E  minor.  ..Bach 
Mr.  Jas.  H,  Howe. 

Recitative  and  Aria.    "  Batti  Baiti!" Mozart 

Mrs.  T^imilie  Itnowtton. 
Quintet.    Op.  44     Piano,  first  and  second  Violins, 

Viola  and  'Cello  Schnmn  nn 

Miss  Mattie  J.  Brooks  and  Mendelssohn 
Club. 

Air  with  Variations.    "  Stelle  amate"..., Proch 

Miss  Lizzie  F.  Kimball, 

Pianotorte  Solo.    Polonaise  in  E  flat Chopin 

Mi-iS  Mattie Vonng. 

Organ  Solo.    Religious  March Guilmant 

Miss  Alma  Faunce. 

Vocal  Waltz.    "  Fotcr  arcnn  " Marnhesi 

Miss  Addio  G.  Snii  h. 
Grand  Trio  in  D  minor.    Piano,  Violin  and  •Cpiio. 

Mendelssohn 
Miss  Anna  L.  Howes  and  Orchestra 

Organ  Solo.    Posr Indium  in  G Whiting 

Mr  C.  I,  Briffhani. 
Onnrtinn     ("•  "Firsl  violets  of  .Vpril". .  .TTanptmann 
TriM        )  *•  "^'"^  Winter  hath  not  a  blossom." 

(  C.  R'Miierkn 

c.  "Cnckoo" F.  HiU'O- 

Mrs.  A.  F.  Hervey.  Mrs.  Lizzie  K.  Spaulding  and 
Miss  .Angle Merritt. 
After  the  mnsical  exercises  were  concluded.  Dr.  Tour- 
jec  presented  dinlonias  to  the  following  graduates:  Mis 
Cora  Bittelle,  Miss  .Martha  J.  Brooks,  Mrs.  A.  F.  He. 
vey,  Miss  Anna  L.  Howes,  Miss  Alice  L.  Jones,  MI.-b 
Mary  C.  Kellogg,  Miss  Angle  M^rritt.  Miss  Lula  MoW  it- 
tv,  Miss  Margaret  S.  Noycs,  Mis.s  Ida  Rosenf"ld  Miss 
Mary  J.  Stevenson,  Mrs.  Lizzie  R.  Spanldins.  Stiss  1\[  il- 
tie  Young.  Twenty-throe  others  were  named  as  ha\-ing 
taken  n  partial  course.  The  fall  term  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  of  Music  will  begin  Soitti^mltcr  to.  11 
and  12.  Sevi.>ral  new  and  iniiioitaiit  depaitmcnts  have 
been  ;ti'ded  to  the  iusiitiition. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOUKKAL    OF    MUSIC, 


Nilsson,  the  Prima  DDnna. 

Madame  Nilsson,  who  has  recently  been  making  fresh 
triumphs  in  London,  is  the  subject  of  some  very  just 
sfrictures  from  the  critic  of  the  Ilornet  She  is,  says  he, 
beyond  question  llie  moat  gifted  of  our  leading  soprani^ 
This  position  she  has  made  good,  notwithstan  ling  the 
most  serious  technical  deficiencies,  by  the  force  of  her 
inborn  dramat  c  instinct,  and  the  charm  of  a  voice  whose 
beauty  asserts  itself  in  spite  of  a  most  destructive  meth- 
od of  production,  the  effects  of  which  are  but  too  obvious 
toward  the  conclusion  of  her  performance  in  those  op" 
eras  which  demand  constant  and  severe  exertion  from 
the  representative  of  the  heroine.  Nor  are  her  vocal 
circumstances  without  a  parallel  in  her  employment  of 
her  rare  histrionic  talents.  Madame  Nilsson  possesses 
genius;  but  it  is  undisciplined  genius.  Her  greatest 
impersonations,  abounding,  as  they  do,  in  passages  of 
great  power,  are  never  quite  consistentlv  sustained 
throughout.  T.ake,  for  instance,  that  in  which  she  has 
won  her  bri-^htest  laurels— the  operatic  version  of  Goe- 
the's Gretchen.  In  the  second  act  we  expect.intly  await 
the  appearance  of  the  innocent  and  timid  girl  returning 
fromiiriyer.  instead  of  this  we  see  a  self-posseseied 
woman  come  forth  with  assured  step,  lisren  composed- 
ly to  the  overtures  of  a  tenor  whose  nervousness  is  not 
always  feigned,  give  him  what  is  popularly  called  "  liis 
answer,"  and  pursue  her  homeward  way  with  a  manner 
sufficiently  sugge.stive  of  her  ability  to  take  the  liei^t 
possible  care  of  herself,  to  daunt  even  the  cynical  per- 
severance of  Mephistopheles.  In  the  garden  scene  all  this 
vanishes.  Notliing  c  'Uid  be  more  truthfully  conveyed 
han  the  confusion  in  which  she  endeavors  to  hide  the 
jewels  she  has  put  on  from  the  eyes  of  Faust.  Thence- 
forth, the  charm  of  the  impersonation  increases.  We 
are  carried  away  in  defiance  of  bad  phrasing,  breathing 
in  awkward  places,  wilful  trifling  with  the  tempo  to  the 
destrui-tion  of  all  rhythm,  and  any  other  liberty  which 
the  impulsive  audacity  of  the  singer  may  sug-jrest.  Her 
actmg  at  the  death  of  Valentine,  once  witnessed,  cannot 
easily  be  forgotten;  and  in  the  church  scene  she  attains 
the  hi^rhi'St  tragic  expression  of  which  the  part  admits. 
The  curtain  falls  an  1  rises  again  on  the  prison  scene^ 
when  we  are  astonished  to  find  the  capricious  chaim 
again  absent,  and,  ag  in  the  second  act,  the  ideal  Gretch- 
en replaced  by  the  real  Madame  Nilsson.  Similar  dra- 
matic suspensions  are  noticeable  in  all  her  greatest  parts. 
As  Elsta,  in  ■'  Lohengrin,"  after  sustaining  the  character 
admirably  through  three  acts,  she  unaccountably  loses 
ground  in  the  fourth,  and  conveys  an  impression  rather 
nf  o''Stinate  sulkiness  than  distracting  firief.  As  Valen- 
tine^ in  *'  Les  Huguenots,"  she  absolutely  excites  antag- 
onism by  her  bearing  at  first,  and  inspires  little  inierest 
sulisequently  until  the  great  duet  of  the  fourth  act,  in 
which  clie  rises  to  the  occasion  and  fairly  electrifies  her 
audience.  For  the  full  evocation  of  her  great  powers, 
stime  task  which  exercises  them  to  the  utmost  seems 
retjuisite.  In  those  scenes,  in  attacking  which  the  great- 
est artists  must  feel  at  a  disadvantage,  she  at;hieves  a 
brilliant  victory.  On  lighter  occasions  she  s  merely  la 
prima  donna  asfioluta—a.  little  spoiled,  perhaps,  by  suc- 
cess. In  such  a  temper  she  disdains  conventionality,  and 
occasionally  evinces  a  patronizing  appreciation  of  the 
performances  of  her  colleagues  that  must  be  humiliating 
rather  than  fiattering  to  them.  However,  if  Madame 
Nilsson  be  fairly  judged,  it  will  be  found  that  her  faults 
aje  suuh  as  a  little  study  and  self  discipline  may  easily 
overcome,  whi:e  her  merits  are  of  that  rare  type  of 
which  it  is  commonly  said  that  they  are  born,  and  not 
acquired,  and  which  constitutes  the  arbitrary  attribute 
which  we  call  genius. 


The  Musical  Season  at  Steinway  HalL 

(Concluded  from  Page  54.) 

Of  chamber  music,  there  were  given  Beethoven's 

Serenade  (Trio),  Quintet  in  E  fiat,  Septet  and  Op.  69, 
Sonata  for  viuluncello  and  piano;  Bralim's  Sextet. 
Op.  18;  Fesca,  Septet  in  0  minor;  MemJelssohn,  Op. 
17  ;  Mozart,  Octet  for  wind  instruments,  and  Quai 
tetin  G  minor  ;  Onslow,  Quintet  for  Wind,  Op.  81. 
and  Octet;  Raffs  Quintet;  Rheinberj^ep,  Quartet, 
Op.  38;  Rubinstein,  Trio,  No.  3;  Saint-Saens, 
Quartet.  Op.  41  ;  Scholte,  Quintet,  Op.  1  ;  Schu- 
bert, Quatuor.  D  minor.  Nocturne.  (Trio);  Schu- 
mann. Fantaisie-Stiick  for  violin,  violoncello  and  pi- 
ano, and  Op.  44,  Quintet;  Spohr,  Nonet  for  Strings 
and   Wind. 

For  violin  and  piano  we  heard  Beethoven's  Sona- 
tas, Op.  23  and  Op.  30,  Diilcken's  LegenJe  and  Ru- 
binstein's A  minor  Sonata. 

For  two  and  three  pianos  there  were  played: — 
Bach's  triple  concertos;    Beethoven,  Finale  to  5th 


Symphony;  Goria,  "Marche  Tri()mphale;"  Mozart's 
Concerto  ;  Pease,  Fantaisie  on  "Lohenijrin  ;  "  Saint- 
Saens,  Variations  on  a  theme  from  Beethoven's  Son- 
ate,  Op.  31,  No.  3  ;  Schumann's  *'  Andante  et 
Variations." 

In  |)iano  solos  the  followinij  composers  were  rep- 
resented :  Jos.  Afcher,  J.  S.  Bach,  Beethoven.  Ben- 
del,  Sterndale  Bennett,  Bever,  Bertr-mnnn,  Boccher- 
ini,  Boscovitz.  Brahms,  Brandei?,^  Dr.  John  Bull. 
Von  Biilow.  Henry  Carter,  Chopin,  Daum.  Dnlcken, 
John  Field,  Glinka.  Ghick,  Gottschalk.  Gries:,  Haes- 
sler,  Handel,  Stephen  Heller,  AdoK  Henselt,  Ilerz, 
Ferd.  Ililler,  R.  Hoffman,  Hummel.  Ketterer,  Kul- 
lak,  Wilhelm  Kuhe,  Leschetizky,  Li<izt,  Lysberg, 
Wm.  Mason.  Maylath,  Mendelssohn,  S.  B.  Mills, 
Moniuszko,  Moschelee,  Mozart,  Parsons,  Paine, 
Pease,  Perabo,  Prudent.  J.  Raff.  Ramean,  Ros^ini- 
Lifizt,  Rubinstein,  C.  Saint-Saens  Scarlatti,  Scliu- 
bert,  Schumann,  Wm.  H.  Slierwood,  Silas,  Strauss, 
Tau'=^iir,  ThalberiT,  Tschaikowsky,  Tscherbncheff, 
A^olkmann,  Wallace,  Wagner-Liszt,  and  Weber. 

The  followinc:  are  the  Oratorios  and  Choruses: 
Bach's  Ci.ntata,  '*  AcMis  Trap^icns  ;  "  Brahm's  '*  Ein 
Deut>!che>i  Requiem  ;  "  Buck,  **  Meditation  of  C'lhim- 
bi-i  ;  "  Ghiek,  Cltorns  from  "Orpheus;"  Handel's 
"  Messiah  ;  "  Haydn's  "  Creation  ;  "  Kretschmer's 
"Gei>terschlaeht ;  "  Mehul,  Prayer  from  "Joseph  in 
Eofvpt ;  *'  Mendelssohn's  "Elijah;"  Paine,  "Cen- 
tennial Hymn;"  Schubert,  *' Geisterchor ; '*  Wag- 
ner, "  Pilgerchor ;  "  Septet  from  "  Tannhaiiser." 

The  arias  with  orchestral  accompaniment  were  : 
Beethoven,  "  In  questaTomba,"  "Ah  perfido,"  "Die 
Tromtnel  geriihrt"  and  "  Frendvoll  nnd  Leidvoll." 
from  "Eirmont;"  Dnnizetti,  "0  mio  Fernando;" 
Handel,  *  0.  rud  lier  than  the  cherrv."and"Slmll  I  in 
M  mr's  plain;"  Haydn,  "Rolling  in  foaming"  bil- 
lows ;  "  Liszt,  Aria  from  "  St.  Elizabeth  ;  "  MendeN 
S'din,  "I'm  a  roamer,"  "Infelice;"  Mozart,  "  Non  piu 
andrai."  'In  dienpn  heil'gen  Hallen,'  "Per  questa  bella 
mano,"  "  Per  pieta  non  rieercate,"  "Mia  speranza 
adorata,"  "  Ma  che  vi  fece  o  stelle  ;  "  Thomas,  "Non 
conosci ;  "  Wasfner,  Prayer  from  "  Rienzi."  Schmul- 
zlied  and  Sclimiedelied  from  "  Siea:fried,''  Eveninij 
Star,  "Tannhaiiser,"  Scenes  from  1st  and  3d  act  of 
"Die  Walkiire,"  "Gerechter  Gott,"  "Rienzi ;"  Weber, 
"  0  Fatima." 

Arias  and  ballads,  with  piano  accompaniment,  too 
numerous  to  mention,  were  by  the  followins:  com- 
posers: Alit.  Arditi,  Beethoven,  Bellini,  Benedict, 
Blumeothiil,  Brahms,  Brag^a,  Brandeis,  Bui^k,  Cam- 
merlaender.  Campana,  Clmpin,  Clay,  Concone,  Cow- 
en.  Donizetti,  Dnlcken,  Fal^iani.  Faure,  Fesca.  Rob- 
ert Franz,  FIotf>w,  Ganz,  Glover,  Gomez,  Golinod, 
Gordig-iani,  Graham,  Wucrlielmi,  Hatton,  Hiller, 
Holzl,  HuIIah.  Jahnke.  Kreutzer,  Kiieken,  Kjerrulf, 
Lachner,  Lassen,  Lnver,  Lortzing,  Lucantuni, 
Marschner,  Mattei,  Millari,  Mercadante.  Meyerbeer, 
Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  Mulder,  Pacini,  Pease,  Pin- 
suti,  Proch,  Rabandi,  Reissiijer,  Rizzo,  Rossini,  Ru- 
hin«tein,  Scuderi,  Sodermann,  Schubert,  Schu- 
mann, Sponholtz.  Sullivan,  Tairliapietra,  Taubert, 
Thomas,  Venzano,  Verdi,  and  Wallace. 

The  conductor?  and  leaders  of  orchestra  were  rep- 
resented by  Theodore  Thomas.  Dudley  Buck,  Le<»- 
pold  Damrosch,  W.  G.  Dietrich,  Geo.  Matzka, 
Adolf  Neuendorff,  Agricol  Paur,  and  Reinhard 
Schmelz. 

The  principal  pianists  were  Mmes.  H.  Astie, 
Martha  Blancke,  Annette  Essipoflf,  T.  Carreno-Sau- 
ret.  and  Madeline  Schiller  ;  Messrs.  B.  Bockelrnann, 
F.  Boscovitz,  T.  J.  H.  Daum.  Ferd.  Dulcken,  Frank 
Gilder,  Emile  Guyon,  S.  L.  Herrmann,  B.  Laurent, 
Eniil  Liebling,  P.  Loredan.  Wm  Mason,  S.  B.  Mills. 
J.  N.  Patiis'm.  Alfred  H.  Pease,  Benno  Scherek,  and 
Henry  C.  Timm. 

Of  solo  violinists  there  were  Messrs.  R.  Arnold, 
H.  Brandt,  Leopold  Damrosch,  C.  Hamm,  S.  E.  Ja- 
cobsohn,  C.  Matzka,  Ole  Bull,  and  Alfred  Vivien; 
violoncellifats,  Chas.  Werner  and  Fred.  Bergner. 

Singers  were  innumerable  ;  among  them  may  be 
mentioned  Mmes.  H.  Beebe.  Imogen  Brown,  Pauli- 
na Canissa,  Henrietta  Corradi,  Anna  Drasdil,  Go- 
mien.  Gordon  Steele,  A.  Grimminger,  P.  D.  Gula- 
ger.  M.  Hall,  Aiitoine  Henne,  Fannie  Kellogg,  Jo- 
hanna Lehmann.  Lilian  Norton,  Louise  Oliver, 
Agnese  Palma,  Eugenie  Pappenheira,  S.  C.  Reber, 
Erminia  Rudersdorff,  Marie  Salvotti,  Clara  Stuts- 
man, Emma  C.  Thufsby,  and  Swedish  Ladies'  Quar- 
tette; Messrs,  C.  Alves,  Alex.  Bischoff,  Henry 
Brandeis,  Wm.  Castle,  C.  Fritsch,  Jules  Lumbard, 
H.  A.  Maas.  Franz  Rernmertz,  Ge(»,  Simpson,  Adolph 
Sohat,  Fred.  Steins  A.  E.  Stoddard,  G.  Tagliapiet- 
ra,  August  Thiessen,  George  Werrenrath,  John  F. 
Winch,  Myron  W.  Whitney,  and  the  German  Lied- 
kranz.  H.  D. 


DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE 

rjA.TE3ST         IVETJSIC, 

PuUliitliecl  lir  Oliver  Oitnon  &  Co. 
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Tooali  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Heart  Longings.    B6.    3.    E  to  F.       Banks.  30 
"  I  long  to  see  my  mother's  hand, 
The  sacred  volume  raise." 
Beautiful  throughout,  with  rich  music. 

O  thou  Sublime  sweet  Evening  Star.  (O  du 
mein  holder  Abendstern.)  Recitative 
and  Romanre  from  Tanhauser.  B.  5 
or  6.  D  sub  bass  st  iff  to  E  treble  s'aff. 

LMz.  50 
"  Wie  Totlasahnunp:,  Hamrung  deckt  du  Lande." 
A  most  peculiar  piece,  which  may  be  vocal  or 
instrumental  ;is  you  please.  If  vocal,  the  com- 
pa>^s  retpiires  perhnps  two  voices  t-«  master  the 
various  parts  of  it ;  but  it  will  do  very  well  ns  an 
instinmeiital  transcription, and  doubtless  expres- 
ses "Watrner's  idea  as  well  as  a  piano  piece  can. 

Two  Vocal  Pieces,  by  L.  F.  Groebl,  each,  3-5 

No.  1.     Charity.     Solo  and  Qt.     D. 
3.     d  to  E. 

'*  More  sweet  than  odors,  whioh  at  morn 
Are  wafted  to  the  sky." 

No.  2.  Come,  wandering  Sheep.  (Pas- 
tor animarum.)  Solo  and  Qt.  Bb. 
3.     d  to  F. 

"  I  saw  thee  stray  forlorn. 
And  heiird  thee  faintly  ci"y." 
These  are  two  good  quartets,  with  words  a  lit-    . 
.  tie  out  of  the  common   routine,  and  therefore 
welcome. 

Look  Upward.     Ei.     3.     d  to  g.  Bichter.  30 

*'  Look  upwards,  O  comrades, 
Whaie'er  is  life's  evening." 
Excellent  advice,  mingled  with  line  music. 

Alone,  all  Alone.  Song  and  Chorus.  Aft. 
3.     E  to  F.  Hays.  33 

"And  tears  fill  my  eyes  as  I  look  for  the  ship 

That  is  bringing  my  darling  to  me." 
A  melodious  new  song  by  a  very  popular  com- 
poser. 

Indignant  Polly  Wog.     A.    2.    E  to  E. 

Slurmeck.  30 
"  Oh,  Mary,  Mary  'Wojr, 
Oh  Ma,  Uh,  ly.  Oh  Wog." 
A  very  pretty  and  laughable  ditty. 

Take  thi.s  Letter  to  my  Mother.    Lithograph 
title.    F.     3.     CU)F.  Hays.  iO 

*'  Te  1  her  that  her  prayers  are  answered, 
God  protects  her  darling  boy." 
Charming  ■*sailor  boy"  ballad,  with  a  fine  title. 

Mother,  come  back  from  HeaveA      Song 

and  Chorus,     iib     3.     E  to  F.     Stewart.  30 

"  Come,  with  thy  smile  of  gladness." 
The  sentiment  and  music  are  alike  pleasing. 

Jamie.     C.     .1.     c  to  E.  Molloy.  40 

"Jamie!  Jamie!  Jamie! 
Hear  me  calling  in  the  gloaming." 
A  very  neat  bajlad.  m  which  the  taking  point 
is  the  calling  of  "Jamie  t"  who  is  out  on  the  hill. 

Instrumental. 

Serenade.    4  hands.    E6.    4.  Kra-ase.  1.00 

Very  striking  and  brilliant  duet. 

Spring  Greeting.    Galop  de  Bravoura. 


D6.    5. 


Grase.  40 


A  bravoura,  stormy  and  noisy,  pretty  full  of 
octave  luns. 

Crossing  the  Danube.    Grand  Triumphant 

March.     Ah.    4.  BriynuH.  75 

Hlayed  "with  immense  applause"  byGilmore's 
Band. 

Brilliant  Star  Waltz.     F.     3.  Gile.  30 

Pretty,  new  waltz. 

Chant  de  I'Aube  Waltzes.    3.  Lamothe.  75 

"  L'Aube  "  means  the  break  of  day,  and  this 

set  will  add  new  vigor  to  the  steps  of  dancers 

who  are  resolved  that  they  "wont  go  home  till 

morning." 

Unique  Grand  Gaiop.  Elegant  illustrated 
title.     C.    3.  Cadmus.  60 

A  strange,  beautiful  face  on  the    title,   and 
brilliant  music. 


AnBREViATioxs. — Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7,  The  key  is  tlenoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
Hfi,  etc.  A  large  Ruinan  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  it  on  the  staff  small  Roman  letters  if  below 
or  above  the  staff  Tbus:"C.  5.  c  to  E,"  means  "  Key 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  be- 
low, highest  letter,  E  on  the  4th  space." 


SAROM'S  THEORV  OF  HARMONY.  Published  in  1876,  being 
one  of  the  newest  works  of  tlie  kind,  and  treats,  in  328  paragraphs, 
of  328  "  ideas  "  and  rules  of  composition.  No  teacher  can  look 
through  the  first  pages  of  this  well-written  book  without  being 
impressed  -with  its  clearness  of  explanation,  and  with  the  evident 
"  mastery  of  the  subject "  displayed.    Price  $1.25. 

RICHTER'S  HARMONY.  Kichtek's  Manual  of  Hakmont  — 
prepared  by  the  author  expressly  for  the  Conservatory  of  Music 
atLeipsic  —  is  a  work  of  standard  merit.  Translated  by  J.  C.  D. 
Pakkeb,  from  the  best  German  edition.    Price  $2.00. 

WOODBURY'S  ELEMENTS  OF  MUSICAX  COMPOSITION. 
With  rules  for  arranging  Music  for  full  Orchestra  and  Military 
Bauds.    By  I.  B.  Woodbort.     Price  75  cents. 

GUIDE  TO  MUSICAt  COMPOSITION.  For  those  who  desire  in 
a  short  time  and  without  a  teacher  to  acquire  the  art  of  inventing . 
Melodies,  and  of  providing  them  with  suitable  accompaniments ; 
especially  of  composing  the  easier  kinds  of  musical  pieces.  By 
Heinrich  "Wohlfahrt.  Translated  by  J.  S.  Dwight.  Cloth, 
$1.25.. 

JOHNSON'S  HARMONY.  Practical  Instructions  in  Harmony,  upon 
the  Pestalozzian  or  Inductive  System;  teaching  Musical  Compo- 
sition and  the  art  of  extemporizing  Interludes  and  Voluntaries. 
This  work  is  designed  for  "  new  beginners."  It  imparts  a  knowl- 
edge of  Harmony  by  exercises  which  the  student  is  to  wi-ite.  The 
utmost  simplicity  of  language  has  been  used  in  the  explanations. 
By  A.  N.  Johnson.     Price  $1.25. 

A  NEW  MANUAL  OF  THOROUGH-BASS,  AND  TEXT-BOOK 
OP  MUSICAL  THEORY.  By  Edward  B.  Oliver,  Principal 
of  the  Mendelssohn  Musical  Institute,  Boston.  For  beginners, 
and  even  for  advanced  scholars,  as  a  book  of  reference  it  will  be 
found  invaluable.     Price,  in  cloth,  67  cents;  boards,  50  cents. 

ELEMENTS  OF  THOROUGH-BASS  AND  HARMONY.  De- 
signed for  the  use  of  Schools,  Classes,  and  Conservatories,  and  as 
an  aid  in  acquiring  the  Art  of  playing  Church  Music,  ami  of 
extemporizing.  By  L.  H.  Southard.  Cloth,  67  cents;  boards, 
50  cents. 

OUTLINE  OF  MUSICAL  FORM.  Designed  for  Musical  Students. 
A  Treatise  on  Symmetry  and  Musical  Form,  Khythm,  Melodic 
Structure,  The  Song  Form,  Hondo,  Sonata,  Ecclesiastical  Form, 
&c.    By  W.  S.  B.  Mathews.    GO  cents. 

BAKER'S  HARMONY.  By  B.  F.  Baker.  This  work  was  care- 
fully prepared  by  a  practical  teaclier,  whose  design  evidently  was 
so  to  arrange  the  ideas  advanced  by  foreign  theorists  as  to  form 
a  proper  text-book  for  American  learners.     Price  $2.00. 

OLIVER'S  PRACTICAL  TEXT-BOOK.  Oliver's  Pk.\ctical 
Text-Book,  as  connected  with  the  art  of  playing  the  Piano-forte, 
is  a  convenient  and  veiy  clearly  written  elementary  book.  By 
E.  B.  Oliver,  who  is  one  of  our  most  thorough  and  able  teachers. 
Price  67  cents. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  MUSICAL  TERMS.  By  J.  Stainbb  and 
"W.  A.  Barrett  of  Oxford  University.  The  modest  title  of  this 
work  hardly  indicates  its  scope,  as  it  is  the  best  and  most  complete 
scientific  Encyclopajdia  of  Music  now  published.  Besides  the  mul- 
titude of  definitions  which  properly  belong  to  a  dictionary,  there 
are  extensive  treatises  on  various  divisions  of  musical  theory,  bits 
of  musical  history,  with  note  illustrations,  descriptions  of  the 
vocal  organs,  of  organs,  pianos,  clavichords,  and  all  other  musical 
instruments,  with  numerous  plates,  directions  for  fingering,  &c. 
Altogether,  it  is  a  valuable  book  of  reference,  and  is  one  of  the 
very  few  dictionaries  that  are  highly  interesting  to  read.  Price, 
in  boards,  $4.00;  in  cloth,  $5.00. 

MOORE'S  COMPLETE  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  MUSIC.  By 
John  W.  Moore.  This  large  book  does  not  deal  with  abstruse 
theory  any  further  than  to  give  concise  answers  to  general  ques- 
tions; but  it  deals  largely  in  history,  and  gives  the  biographies  of 
about  4,000  musical  celebrities.  An  Appendix,  recently  added, 
brings  in  information  which  has  accumulated  since  the  first  pub- 
lication of  the  work.    Price  $6.00. 


MOORE'S  DICTIONARY  OF  MUSICAL  INFORMATION.    By 

John  W.  Moore.  Tliis  is,  in  part,  a  condensation  of  tlie  large 
Eucyclopsedia,  and  has  an  immense  amount  of  useful  informa- 
tion in  a  compact  and  portable  form.  Price  $1.25,  in  boards; 
$1.50,  in  cloth. 

BURROWES'  THOROUGH-BASS  PRIMER.  By  J.  P.  BcK- 
KOWES.  Explanations  and  Examples  of  the  Rudiments  of  Har- 
mony.   A  well-known  practical  Primer.     Price  60  cents. 

BURROWES'  COMPANION  TO  THOROUGH-BASS  PRIMER. 
Being  Fifty  Preliminary  Exercises,  consisting  of  a  Bass  and 
Melody,  to  which  is  added  a  Key  to  tlie  Exercises.  Tliis  is  one  of 
the  finest  works  on  Thorough-Bass  extant.     Price  60  cents. 

BERTINI'S  SELF-TEACHING  CATECHISM.  Has  ample  expla- 
nations of  the  Science  as  applied  to  every  musical  instrument. 
Price  40  cents. 

HOW  SHALL  I  TEACH?  By  Dr.  Lowell  Mason.  E.^;plains,  in 
Dr.  Mason's  peculiarly  clear  manner,  his  method  of  teaching 
Singing  Classes.     Price  38  cents. 

CALCOTT'S  MUSICAL  GRAMMAR.  In  Four  Parts:  I.  Notation.' 
II.  Melody.  III.  Harmony.  IV.  Rhythm.  Containing  within 
a  small  compass  the  leading  principles  of  Music.  By  Dr.  Cal- 
cott.    Price  $1.00. 

CLARKE'S  MUSICAL  CATECHISM.  Designed  for  the  assist- 
ance of  teachers  of  the  Piano-forte.  Prepared  from  the  One 
Hundred  and  Eighth  English  Edition.     Price  38  cents. 

FIVE  THOUSAND  MUSICAL  TERMS.  A  Complete  Dictionary 
of  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Italian,  French,  German,  Spanish,  Eng- 
lish, and  such  other  Words,  Plirases,  Abbreviations,  and  Signs  as 
are  found  in  the  works  of  all  eminent  Musical  Composers.  By 
John  S.  Adams.    Boards,  75  cents. 

LENHART'S  ELEMENTS  OF  MUSIC.  A  clear  and  systematic 
arrangement  of  rules  for  the  Piano-forte.  To  which  are  added 
Burrowes'  Guide  to  Practice,  and  Czerny's  celebrated  Letters  on 
the  Art  of  Playing  the  Piano.     Price  50  cents. 

MATERIA  MUSIC  A;  or,  MATERIALS  FOR  THE  PIANIST. 
A  Class  Book  containing  the  Principles  of  Music  ap])lied  to 
Piano-forte  Playing,  adapted  for  Private  Tuition,  but  more  espe- 
cially arranged  for  the  use  of  Schools  for  Young  Ladies,  Normal 
Schools,  and  other  Seminaries  of  Learning.  By  J.  C.  Engle- 
ERECHT.     Price  75  cents. 

LUDDEN'S  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY  OF  MUSICAL 
TERMS.  By  W.  Ludden.  A  large  number  of  terms  in  English, 
German,  French,  Italian,  Russian,  Latin,  and  otlier  languages, 
with  the  proper  spelling,  and  the  pronunciation  given  by  means 
of  phonetic  spelling,  and  a  key.  A  valuable  work,  highly  appre- 
ciated.    Price  $1,50. 

PETERS'  BURROWES'  PRIMER.  A  very  popular  work,  of 
which  some  hundreds  of  thousands  are  in  use.  Tlie  last  edition 
has  Czerny's  Letters,  and  other  useful  additions.  The  liook  may 
be  used  by  any  teacher  without  interference  with  his  own  system, 
and  is  convenient  for  teaching  in  classes,  or  for  private  tuition. 
Price  50  cents. 

PETERS'  BURROWES'  THOROUGH-BASS  AND  COMPAN- 
ION. (Two  works  in  one.)  Tliis  little  work  contains  all  of 
Burrowes'  Thorough-Bass,  and  Bun-owes'  Companion  to  the 
Thorough-Bass,  with  a  large  amount  of  explanatory  matter. 
One  of  the  most  compact  and  serviceable  methods  published. 
Price  75  cents. 

JOUSSE'S  CATECHISM  OF  MUSIC,  AND  BURROWES'  PIANO- 
FORTE PRIMER,  AND  GUIDE  TO  PRACTICE,  COM- 
BINED.  A  very  clever  arrangement  by  O.  B.  BnowN,  wlio  has 
combined  the  questions  and  answers  of  the  two  authors  named  in 
such  a  way  that  it  is  one  continuous  method.  A  few  mbdulations 
by  Albrechtsberger  are  added.     Price  35  cents. 

BUCK'S  NEW  AND  COMPLETE  DICTIONARY  OF  MUSICAL 
TERMS.  By  Dcdlev  Buck.  About  1,-300  terms,  with  definitions. 
Schumann's  Rules  for  Musicians  are  added.    Price  35  cents. 


Any  of  the  above  books  mailed,  post-paid,  for  the  retail  price. 


PUBLISHED    BY    OLIVER    DITSON    &    CO.,    BOSTON. 


CHARLES  H.  DITSON  &  CO., 

SUCCESSORS    TO    J.    L.    PETEllS, 
813  BEOAOWAT,  HEW  YOKE. 


HcCDRRIE,  WEBER,  &  CO., 

EAH  FBANCIBCO. 


DOBIMEYER  &  NEWHALL, 

CINCINNATI. 
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LYON  &  HEALY, 
CHICACO. 


J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO., 

SUCCESSOliS  TO   LEE  Jt   WALKER, 

fhiladelfhia. 


DITSON  &  CO.'S  HOME  MUSICAL  LIBRARY. 

This  is  the  collective  name  of  a  series  of  books,  each  of  which,  from  its  nature,  must  be  the  best  of  its  kind. 

In  order  to  form  one  of  these  books,  the  sheet  music  publications  of  the  last  two  years  (amounting  to  between  one  and  two 
thousand  pieces)  are  carefully  reviewed. 

The  very  best,  most  popular,  and  successful  pieces  are  selected,  and  from  these,  again,  the  best,  until  the  number  is  reduced  to  the 
capacity  of  one  or  two  volumes,  which  are  then  issued  from  the  press. 

Each  book  of  the  HOME  MUSICAL  LIBRARY  is  complete  in  itself,  has  from  about  200  to  250  pages  of  PULL  SHEET 
MUSIC  SI25E,  and  sells  for  $2.50  in  Boards ;  $3.00  in  Cloth ;  $4.00  in  Full  Gilt. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  whole  set  of  20  books  may  be  bought  for  from  |50  to  $80.  Such  a  set  would  be  a  most  valuable  wedding  or 
holiday  present,  fully  equal,  in  music,  to  what  in  literature  the  American  or  British  Encyclopsedia  would  be. 

As  forsinsrle  volumes,  what  could  be  better  for  a  lover  of  German  music  than  the  "  Gems  of  German  Song;  "  of  Opera  music, 
than  "  Operatic  Pearls;  "  of  Dance  music,  than  the  "  Gems  of  the  Dance  "? 

All  accompaniments  may  be  played  on  the  Piano  or  Reed  Organ.     Either  book  will  be  mailed,  post  free,  for  retail  price. 

As  the  first  Instrumental  Book  issued  had  the  title  of  the  HOME  CIRCLE,  the  set  is  sometimes  called  THE  HOME 
CIRCLE  SERIES. 

The  Silver  Wreath.— Vocal. 

21G  pages,  and  about  60  vocal  pieces,  a  large  proportion  of  which  are 
Songs  with  Choruses,  or  Duets,  or  Tiios,  all  of  tine  quality. 

The  Orp  at  Home.— lustrnmental— For  Reed  Organs. 

Here  are  200  good  Organ  pieces  of  a  popular  character.  Thus  it  is  just 
the  book  to  keep  on  tlie  liecd  Oiyan,"  or  "  Cabinet  Oiyan,"  or  "Melo- 
deon,"  which  is  now  in  almost  every  man's  parlor.  First  isHUed  in  Chi- 
cago, where  its  plates  were  lost  in  tlie  great  fire,  after  which  it  was 
republished  in  Boston,  greatly  improved,  and  is  now  a  worthy  member 
of  its  set. 

The  Piano  at  Home.— Fonr-Hand  Pieces  lor  tlie  Piano. 

250  pages.  Well  filled  with  the  best  Piano  Duets.  Every  teacher  un- 
derstands the  great  use  and  benefit  of  fmir-hand  practice.  "  The  Piano 
at  Home  "  furnishes  the  best  kind  of  material  therefoi-. 

Gems  of  the  Dance.  —  Instrumental, 

A  hook  intended  as  a  companion  to  the  "  Gems  of  Strauss,"  a  work 
of  very  great  popularity.  The  present  book  has  232  pages,  which  con- 
tain the  newer  compositions  of  titrauas,  with  others  by  Ounr/'l,  Lamolhe, 
Beta,  FUe(/e,  Mack,  Coote,  Pratt,  Faust,  Parlow,  Draper,  Zikoff,  iletra, 
Piefke,  Solan,  Hchacht,  Godfrey,  Carl,  Motiison,  tltasm/,  Dovminr/,  Ghys, 
Bndik,  Winner,  and  IVeinr/arten,  in  all  25  authors,  all  of  good  repute. 
Thus  there  is  great  variety;  and  the  music  throughout  is  exceptionally 
bright.     Published  in  the  autumn  of  1876. 

Gems  of  Strauss.— Instrumental. 

250  pages.  Brought  out  "after  the  Jubilee,"  in  consequence  of  the 
greatly  increased  popularity  of  "  Strauss  Music."  250  pages  packed 
full  of  the  most  brilliant  and  (all  over  the  world)  most  popular  Dance 
Music,  In  price  and  style,  uniform  with  the  other  books.  Sells  superb- 
ly- 

Home  Circle,  Vol.  I.  —  Instrumental. 

21R  pages.  The  book  that  gave  the  first  name  to  the  series.  Large 
number  of  ea.sy  pieces,  with  a  few  more  difficult.  Excellent  as  a  book 
of  recreations  ifor  learners. 

Home  Circle,  Vol.  II. —Instrumental. 

250  pages.  Similar  to  Vol.  I.,  but  is  distinguished  by  the  insertion  of  a 
large  number  of  easy  4-hand  pieces.  A  very  convenient  book  for  teach- 
ers. "  ^ 

Home  Circle,  Vol  III. ;  or,  The  Pianist's  AMa — Instrmental 

200  pages.  Contains  the  choicest  pieces  published  after  the  appearance 
of  Vol.  li. 


The  World  of  Song.— Vocal. 

250  pages.  Published  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1876.  Filled  with  ahril- 
liant  ciillection  of  popular  Songs  and  Duets.  About  80  Songs,  by  nearly 
as  mauy  composers.    A  great  variety. 

Gems  of  English  Song.— Vocal. 

272  pages.  Published  in  the  year  1875.  75  Songs,  selected  so  fortu- 
nately, that  it  was  fair  to  say,  that  "  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
those' who  have  examined  'it,'  that  no  finer  collection  of  bound  Vocal 
Music  has  ever  been  issued." 

Gems  of  German  Song. 

200  pages.  Eightly  named.  Harmony  and  melody  built  up  with  a  skill 
and  care  which  belong  only  to  Deutschland.  German  and  English 
words. 

Gems  of  Scottish  Song.— Vocal. 

200  pages.  All  other  oolleotions  of  Scotch  Airs  have  been  ransacked  to 
form  this  choicest  of  all  Collections,  which  is  large  and  exhaustive. 

Gems  of  Sacred  Song.— Vocal. 

200  pages.  A  grand  book  fur  Sunday  evenings.  Many  sweet  Sacred 
Lyrics,  all  with  Piano  aocompauinieut. 

Wreath  of  Gems.  —  Vocal. 

200  pages.  Similar  in  character  to  the  Silver  Chord,  of  which  It  may  he 
said  to  form  the  second  volume. 

The  Insical  Treasnre,— Vocal  anfl  Instrnmental 

200  pages.  Has  received  the  highest  commendations.  Ballads,  Sacred 
Music,  Student  Songs,  Opera  Songs,  Comic  Songs,  and  a  fine  selection 
of  Instrumental  Music.    A  very  great  variety. 

The  Silver  Chord.  —  Vocal. 

200  pages.  A  great  variety  of  Songs  of  all  kinds.  One  of  the  most 
salable  volumes.    The  earliest  Vocal  volume. 

Operatic  Pearls.  —  Vocal. 

200  pages.  Selected  by  experienced  Opera-Goers.  These  Son^  consti- 
tute the  staple  of  all  concerts  and  other  entertainments  consisting  of 
Operatic  Music,  and  are  from  about  60  Operas. 

Shower  of  Pearls.— Vocal  Duets. 

240  pages.  The  number  of  talented  duet-composers  is  not  large.  Here 
we  have  the  best  works  of  the  best  authors. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies.— Vocal. 

200  pages.  It  is  natural  to  class  these  among  Irish  Songs,  as  they  are 
now  known  and  sung.  But  there  is  no  brogue  about  them.  Moore's 
jierfettly  beautiful  poetry  pervades  them;  and  much  of  the  music,  al- 
though not  .so  well  known,  is  not  out  of  place  by  the  side  of  that  of 
"The  Last  Rose  of  Summer,"  or  "Love's  Young  Dream."  About  100 
Songs,  to  which  are  added  a  few  instrumental  airs. 


Home  Circle,  Vol  IV. ; 


or,  Piano-Forte  Gems. —Instrnmental. 


216  pages.    Contains  the  mo^t  popular  pieces  published  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  Vol.  III. 

_  The  above  books  are  all  entirely  uniform  in  style  and  binding.     They  contain,  in  the  agg'fegate,  full  |506  worth  of  Sheet  Music, 
which,  in  this  book  form,  costs  but  one-tenth  of  that  sum. 

To  the  regular  books  of  this  library,  some  would  like  to  add  the  "  OPERA  BOUfFE,"  which  contains  music,  vocal  and 
instrumental,  from  Offenbach  (words  improved).  Price  |2.50  in  Boards;  $.3.00,  Cloth;  $4.00,  Gilt.  Also  numerous  smaller  and 
larger  collections,  of  various  styles  and  prices,  of  which  descriptions  will  be  found  in  catalogues. 
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Dwight's   Journal    of   Music, 

Published  every  other  Saturday 
OLI-VEH    3DITS03Sr    <Sc    CO. 

451  Washington  Sti.  Boston,  Uasa. 

JOHN      S.      DWIGHT,      EDITOR. 


4WTERMe.— If  mailed  or  called  for,  $2.00  per  annum; 
delivered  by  carriers,  $2.50.    Payment  in  advance. 

Advertisements  wii!  be  inserted  at  the  following  rates : 
One  insertion  per  line  30  cents. 
Kacb  subsequent  insertion,  per  line,  20  cents. 
Special  rates  for  yearly  cards. 

J.  8.  SPOIINEB,  PRINTER,  17  PROVINCE  ST. 

J-duertisemetits, 
MUSIC      SCHOOL, 

PITTSFIEKD,  MASJg. 

THE  Second  year  of  this  School  opens  Sept,  19th,  187T, 
with  well-known  and  alite  teachers  in  all  depart- 
ments. Rates  for  board  and  tuitloit  very  low,  especially 
to  those  desiriuf^  to  become  teachers.  Ample  libraries 
and  scientific  apparatus.  Lectures  and  recitals  every 
week.  For  further  inform:ition,  programmes  of  concerts 
and  soirees  during  past  year,  cataloj^ues,  &c.,  address 
BHISX.  C.  BJbODCiEXX, 
947-952  Principal. 

MISS  NELLIE  E.  BROWN,  Soprano  Vocalist  and 
Tbaciieb  of  Music,  can  be  engaged  for  Con- 
cerr.s  and  Uusical  Enteriainmeuts.  Address  Cedar  St., 
Dover,  N.H.    P.  O.  Box  717.  938-949 


MRS.    FLORA    E.    BARRY,    VocaUst    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.    124  Chandler  St. , 
near  Columbus  Avenue. 

"^  W,  FOSTER,  Conductor  and  Vocalist,  will  resume 
Vjr»  Lessons  on  and  after  Oct.  9, 1875.  at  690  Washington 
Street,  rooms  of  Woodward  &  Brown,  Boston.  Call  Sat- 
urdays from  11  to  12  o'clock, 

MR.  B  XilSXEMAXm  will  receive  a  limited 
numb^jr  of  pupils  for  Violin  and  Sonata  playing 
during  the  ensuing  Summer  and  Fall  seasons.  Address 
care  of  OLIVER  DITtJON  or  CARL  PRUEFER,  Boston, 
Mass.        945^ 

The  American  Glee  Book. 

Br  Vr.  O.  PEBKIiVS. 

Price,  $1.50. 

THIS  is  a  new  and  admirably  prepared  book 
of  Glees,  of  which  nearly  all,  or  as  many 
as  a  hundred,  will  be  entirely  new  to  most  sing- 
ers. The  remainder  are  of  choice  quality  and 
add  to  the  value  of  the  book. 

Of  the  hundred  above  mentioned,  some  are 
musical  adaptations  of  famous  words,  as 
**  In  the  lovely  vale  of  streams." 
"  Swiftly  from  the  mountain's  brow." 

Some  are  patriotic,  as 

"  The  Starry  Banner." 

*'  Switzerland." 

"  Hurrah  for  Columbia." 

Some  are  delightfully  comic,  as 
"The  three  Chafers." 
*'  Tyrolean  Ducks." 
"  The  Singer's  Carnival.'* 

Some  are  on  familiar  natural  scenes  and  in- 
cidents, as 

"  May  Flowers." 
'*  In  the  Forest." 
"  Farewell  to  the  Wood." 

Some  are  songs  of  good-fellowsliip. 

"  Five  times  by  the  taper's  light." 
"Come  brothers,  tune  the  lay." 

And  besides  these  we  have  the  quaint  "Come,  Dorothy, 
come,"  the  strange  "Song  of  the  Triton,"  **Hush  thee 
my  babie,"  a  sweet  lullaby,  contrasted  with  the 
noisy  "Tempest,"  irhich  is  in  unison  with  "Who  comes 
so  dark?"  and  prepares  us  to  like  the  soft  serenades, 
the  boat  song,  and  glees  in  the  style  of  popular  ballads. 

So  there  is  great  variety  and  all  of  the  llrst  quality. 

PnMisliel  liy  Oliyer  Ditsoii  &  Co,,  Boston 


New    Music    Book!!! 

Mrs.  Van  Cott's 

^or  Praise  Meetingsif    Camp  Meetings^  Revival  MeetlngSj 

TcU>emacle  Meetings^  Noon  Meetings,  Prayer 

and  Conference  Meetings,  and 

The   Murphy  Temperance  Meetings. 

Mrs.  Van  Cott  is  one  of  our  most  Buccessful  revival 
preacherSt  her  work  beinfj  mainly  iu  the  Methodist  de- 
nomination, where  revival  and  spiritual  songs  were  in 
use  long  before  tliey  were  elsewhere  known.  The  book 
is  a  fine  one  for  all  denominatiuns.  hymns  and  tunes  be- 
ing in  excellent  taste,  poetical  and  musical.  Some  of  its 
120  songs  are: 


Angel  Choir. 
Living  for  Jesus. 
The  Fountain. 
Fruit  and  Leaves. 
Free  Gracp. 
Heur  him  calling, 
1  am  so  happy. 
A  swee,^t  Hope. 
In  Shining  White. 
Jesus  ready  now. 


Jesus,  only  Jesus. 
Savior,  pilot  me. 
Little  stray  Lamb. 
My  Heavenly  Home. 
Fathomless  Sea, 
Storm  the  Fort. 
Salvation's  Free. 
Banner  and  Badge. 
We  shall  meet. 
Temperance  Hymn. 


Sent,  post-free  for  the  Retail  Price,  which  is  35  cts. 
Reduction  for  quantities. 


z  I  OUST. 

A  Ck)Ilection  of  IVew  Mnsic  for  Choirs, 
Schools  and  Conrentions. 

BY  W.  O.  PERKINS. 
Price  $1.38  ;    $12.00  per  Dozen. 

Mk.  Perkins'  last  production  keeps  up  his 
well  earned  reputation  as  composer  and  com- 
pilei".  There  are  336  pages,  which  give  ample 
room,  in  the  first  place  lor  a  concise  course  in 
the  elements,  the  study  of  which  may  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  most  agreeable  practice  on  about 
100  pages  of  easy,  harmonized  Songs,  Parl^ 
Songs  and  Glees.  After  these  are  75  pages  of 
Metrical  Tunes  of  good  character  and  great 
variety,  to  which  succeed  a  hundred  pages  of 
Anthems,  and  a  few  Chants. 

Those  who  love  the  cheerful  songs  of  Zion 
will  surely  patronize  this  most  musical  collec- 
tion. 


f  e*te'  Ringing  ^tluh 

For  PnMic  and  Priyate  Siming  Classes. 

BY  W.  O.  PERKINS. 

Price  V3  Cents.      $6.'9'3  per  Dozen. 

Mut.  Pkkkins  shows  his  appreciation  of  the 
true  need  of  Singing  Schools  by  providing  a 
large  proportion  of  Secular  Music  for  practice. 
For  while  the  main  object  of  a  large  part  of  all 
schools  is  to  prepare  a  new  set  of  singers  for 
the  choir  or  chorus  in  chureh,  this  end  is  best 
attained  by  confining  the  drill  principally  to 
music  containing  words  that  will  do  to  drill  on. 
In  this  bright  book  we  have  quantities  of  new 
and  very  pleasing  music  in  four  parts,  which, 
with  the  '■  elements,"  fill  all  the  pages  to  the 
118th  page,  to  which  succeed  about  40  pages  of 
well  chosen  church  music. 

B3i:aim:ihe  xhe  book  : 

published  by 

10I.3r\7-BR    IDITSOI^   <Sc    CO. 
BOSTON. 


^m  Ptt^ic  Ux  ^VL%nl 


V  0  0  AL . 

What  do  the  Koses  say  in  their  Dreams.    G. 

3.     d  to  E.  Babcock.  40 

Little  Bruno.  D  minor.  4.  d  to  E.  Molloy.  40 
Sunshine  and  Cloud.   Song  and  Chorus.   G. 

3.     d  to  F.  Foster.  30 

Shadows.    G.    4.    d  to  E.  Babcock.  .10 

Sing  me  a  Song.    B!).    3.    F  to  F.  Cloy.  30 

Saved  from  the  Storm.  C.  4.  b  to  E.  Barri.  40 
The  Shadow  of  the  Cross.     (L'ombadella 

croce. )     Legend.    G.  4.     b  to  E.     Barri.  50 
Haunting  Eyes.     Fine  Lithograph  Title. 

C.    3.     d  to  F.  J.  R.  Thomas.  40 

When  I  am  Low.     Song  and  Chorus.    F. 

3.     c  to  F.  Keens.  30 

O,  Darling,  tell  me  "  Yes."    C.    4.    E  to  g. 

Lyons.  30 
'T  is  where  my  darling  Ada  dwells.    Song 

and  Cho.     D.  3.  d  to  g.  Gianetti.  30 

Miller's  Daughter.     (Mrs.  Weston's  Songs, 

No.  9).     E6.  3    c  to  F,  Barker.  40 

The  Amphion.  A  Collection  of  English  Songs. 

Sands  of  Dee.    E6.    4.  d  to  g.  Cloy.  40 

Drifting.     Contralto  Song.    C  minor.    3. 

c  to  B.  Grace  Elliot.  35 

InBtruniental. 

Romance.  A6.    .3.  Giese.  30 

Out  in  the  Green.     (Hinaus  ins  frishe  Grun). 

F.    3.  Giesir.  40 

The  Huntsman.    Reiter  Stucl;.    G.    3. 

Spindler.  35 
Solon  Shingle's  Grand  March.  D.  3.  Mack.  50 
Alpine  Shepherd's  Lament.    Fantasia.  G.  3. 

Mack.    60 
Four  Evening  Pictures,  by  Gustav  Merkel, 

Complete,  75 
No.  1.    Twilight.    In  Dammerstunde. 

E.    4.  35 

"    2.     Fairy  Tale.    Marchen.    B6.    4.    35 

"    3.    Serenade.     Standchen.    A.     3.      25 

"    4.     Evening  Song.   Abeudlied.  F.  3.  25 

Black-Hawk  Waltz.     E6.    3.  Walsh.  40 

Spindler's  Favorites. 

No.  1.  Blue  Eyes.  ( Blaue  Augen.)    G.  3.      40 
Sailor  Chorus  from  Flying  Dutchman.  C.  4. 

Spindler.  40 
Three  Sonates  Faciles  et  Brilliante,  by 

F.  Kuhlau,  each  65 
Sonate  No.  1.    A.    3. 
Beside  the  Sea.    5th  Nocturne.    A6.    4. 

Maylath.  .S5 
Come  il  Faut.     Waltzes.  3.  Moses.  50 

Little  Bells.    (Gustav's  Glockchen).    Eft.  3. 

Koelling.  40 
Diablotins  Polka.     C.     3.  Missler.  .35 

Recollections  of  '76  Mazurka.  D6.  3.  Green.  35 
Polka  Gracieuse.  Op.  25.  F.  3,  Havens.  30 
Silver  Kay  Polka.     Op.  40.     G.  3.  "        30 

Home,  Sweet  Home.      Op.  145.      D6.    6. 

Sidney  Smith.  75 
Dauntless  March.  For  Piano  or  Orgau.  D.  3. 

Sudds.  35 

BODES. 

10  Tkh-l  Studiks  for  Piaho.  By  Anton 
Krause.  In  Two  Boolis.  No.  1,  75  cts. 
No.  2,  75  cts.  Complete,  $1.25 

MATKRIAiS   FOB  EASY  PlANO  INSTRUCTION. 

By  G.  D.  yyUso)u  Book  3,  $2.00 


Udsic  bt  Mail.— Music  Is  sent  by  mall,  the  expense 
being  one  cent  for  every  ounce,  or  fraction  thereof, 
about  two  cents  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music.  Feruons 
at  a  distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  savine  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 


D^IGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC 


brother: 

Square  and  Upright  Pianos 

33  Union  Square,   New  York. 

Dt^cker  Brotlicru'  Orand,  Sqnare,  and 
llnrlKtat  PianoK  are  the  best  made  in  the  country. 
They  take  the  lead  of  all  first-class  instruments,  being 
unrivalled  iu  beauty  of  tone,  and  perfection  of  mechan- 
ism In  every  detail. 

Send  for  Illostrated  Catalogrne. 

PRICES   EEASONABLE, 

TERMS    EASY. 

The  School  Song  Book 

FOR 

SEMINARIES  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

By  C.  EVEHESi;.    Price  ©O  Ct«.;  $0  pr  Jioz. 

THE  shape  of  this  work  is  peculiar  but  con- 
venient the  pages  being  somewhat  wider 
and  shorter  than  those  of  a  common  church 
music  book.  They  hold  the  staffs  well,  and 
contain  quite  a  quantity  on  each  page. 

The  music  of  the  book  is  in  2  and  in  3-parts. 
all  for  even,  or  ladies  voices,  and  is  of  fine  qual- 
ity throughout.  Mr.  Everest  draws  from  his 
experience  as  teacher  of  music  in  a  city  Normal 
School,  and  evidently  is  familiar  with  the  ground 
occupied.  The  ''  instructive  "  part  of  the  book 
is  extensive. 


P 
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A  Song  Reader  for  Grammar  Schools. 


Particularly  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
various  kinds  of  voices  found  in  the  Upper 
Classes.  By  W.  S.  Tilden,  Teacher  of  Music 
in  the  Schools  of  Neioton  and  Brookline,  Mass. 

JPrice  ao  Cents, 

Avery  useful  book,  compiled  by  an  able  and 
practical  teacher,  who  felt  the  need  before 
he  so  well  cared  for  it.  The  "  Choir  "  contains 
a  few  pages  of  well  constructed  theory,  and  173 
pages  of  pure,  sweet,  tasteful  music,  in  1,  2,  3, 
and  4  parts,  for  practice  and  pleasure. 
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By  A.  JV.  JOHJVSOJV. 

Price,   $1.38,  or   $1%  per  Doz. 

(IN  PRESS,  AND  NEARLY  READY.) 

This  is  a  bcok  by  itself,  and  like  nothing  else. 
It  contains  minute  directions  for  Teachers  and 
Learners,  for  instruction  and  practice  in  all 
"Choruses."  whether  in  Singing  Schools,  Choirs, 
Societies,  Conventions,  or  any  where  else; 
all  given  in  the  simplest  and  most  unmistak- 
able language  ever  put  into  an  instruction  boot. 

Some  teachers  may  wish  to  substitute  other 
terms  and  "commands"  for  those  given,  but 
the  extreme  ease  of  teaching  from  the  book 
will  commend  it,  even  in  such  cases.  A  large 
quantity  of  good  music  of  all  varieties  for 
practice  is  given. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  Co.,  Boston. 


IMPROVED  CABINET  QEGAN. 

Excelling  tdkai  has  pTfCiounly  been  accomplished  in 
Power,  Poritt,  and  Delicacy  of  Tones. 

Tie  Liszt  CaMiel  Orgai 

(Styie  No.  501).— Fite  Octave  ;  Seven  Sets  of  Reeds 
OF  Two  and  a  Half  Octaves  bach,  and  One  Set  of 
One  Octave;  Fifteen  Stops;  Nett  Scale  of  Keed- 
Board,  Reeds  and  Actions,  with  Ventrillo  Chest 

AND  OTHER  iMfBOVEIrfENTS,  PATENTED,  1876-7. 

Base.— Contra  Basso,  16  ft.;  English  Horn,  8ft.; 
Viola,  4  fC;  Viola  Dolce,  4  ft.;  Sub-Bass,  16  ft. 
TREBLE— CORNO,  16  ft. ;  Melodia,  8  ft. ;  Piccolo,  4  ft. ; 
Seraphone,  8  ft.;  Voix  Celeste,  8  ft.  THROUG-H- 
OUT.— Full  Organ,  {knee  ntop),  Vox  Humana,  Octave 
Coupler,  {coupling  icp)^  Knee  Swell,  I.  Forte,  II. 
Forte.    Catalogue  Price,  $625. 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organ  Co.  have  the  pleasure 
of  announcins  that  specimens  of  this  fine  organ  (/ac 
similea  in  their  musical  part  of  one  furnished  Dr.  Franz 
Liszt),  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  seen  at  their  ware- 
rooms  and  principal  agencies.  The  origin  of  this  im- 
proved organ  and  of  its  name,  is  asfollowa: 

Having  occasion  to  make  an  organ  expressly  for  the 
very  celebrated  Dr.  Franz  Liszt,  in  which  full  sonorous 
power  was  especially  desired,  as  well  as  such  delicacy 
and  purity  of  tone  as  could  afford  satisfaction  to  so  criti- 
cal a  judgment  as  that  of  the  great  maestro,  we  took 
the  opportunity  to  carry  out  and  introduce  improve- 
ments which  had  first  been  presented  in  our  organs  at 
the  U.  8.  Centennial  Exhihition.  with  others  which  had 
long  b  en  in  progress.  The  result  was  more  than  satis- 
factory to  ourselves;  the  improvement  greater  than  we 
had  ventured  to  expect.  In  our  own  warerooms  in  Bos- 
ton and  New  York,  the  new  instrument  was  sern  and 
tested  by  a  number  of  the  best  musicians  in  the  country, 
who  pronounced  it  a  material  advance  upon  all  thatliad 
before  been  accomidished.  In  the  rooms  of  the  Agent 
for  the  sale  of  our  organs  in  Hannover,  Germany,  it  was 
also  greatly  admired.  The  //r/nnooer  CowWer  declared  it 
to  tie  *'  at  the  verv  height  of  devtlopment  of  instruments 
of  the  class,"  evfncing  ■*  extraordinary  progiess."  After 
its  receipt  and  trial,  Dr. Franz  Liszt  wrote  to  the  Agent: 
"  The  beautiful  organ  of  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organ 
Company,  of  Boston,  receives  no  less  praise  here  than 
in  Hannover.  It  fully  justifies  the  remarkable,  well- 
fouiided  and  wide-spread  renown  of  these  superb  instru. 
ments."    It  was  immediately  put  in  use  in  his  orchestra. 

MASON  &  HAMLIU  ORGAN  CO., 

154  Xremont  St.,  BoHton  ;  25  TTnion  Square, 

Hew  York  ;  350  &  S52  Wabasli  JLvv:., 
043  Chicago. 


A  MMl  School  S0D£  Bool 

Bj-K.  8.  AYV".  O.  PEItKIIVS.       Price  35  CM. 

THE  title  indicates  something  unusually  pure 
and  stainless  in  quality,  and  in  the  book 
are  the  best  sentiments,  in  the  sweetest  poetry, 
set  to  melodious  music.  Of  the  series  of  good 
songs,  one  may  mention: 

"Whiter  than  Snow."    Page  98. 

"  Shall  we  meet  with  the  Loved?  "    Page  106. 

"  Sweeping  through  the  Gates."    Page  130. 

A  fresh  interest  in  S.  S.  singing  requires  a 
bright  new  book,  by  a  new  author,  once  in  a 
while.     Try  this. 


A  Sabbath  School   Song  Book, 

BY  R.  nr.  ncuwosH. 

PEICE   35  CENTS. 

THE  few  months  trial  to  which  this  charming 
"singer"  has  been  exposed,  has  suf- 
ficiently demonstrated  its  great  merit.  A  book 
always  reflects,  more  or  less  clearly,  the  taste  of 
its  composer,  which  in  this  case  was  helped  by 
an  usually  good  judgment  in  selecting  hymns. 
Such  ones  as 

•'  The  King  in  the  Manger,"  page  3; 

"  Sweet  llye  and  Bye,"  page  96;  and 

"  Hear  Him  Calling,"  page  130, 

are  very  taking,  but  not  more  so  than  a  large 
number  of  others. 
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20  paMS  of  Music,  Sheet  Music  size.  Choice  and  new 
pieces,  vocal  and  Instrumental.  For  sale  by  all  Music 
and  News  Dealers. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 


AwAKDED  to  L.  POSTAWKA  &  CO.,  rambridgeport. 
Mass.  'I'he  United  States  Centennial  Commission  an- 
nounces the  following  as  the  basis  of  an  Award  to  Louis 
POSTAWKA  &  Co.,  Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  for  PXAIWO 
!»XOOIi.  EEPOBT.— For  ingenuity  of  construction,  and 
firmness  and  immovability  when  in  use. 

A.  T.  GOSHOIIN,  Director-General. 
rsEALl.  J-  R-  HAWLEY,  President. 

Attest:  J.  L.  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 
"  We  think  the  Stool  one  of  the  best  ever  offered  to  the 
public.  STEIN  WAT  &  SONS,  New  York." 


SUCCESSOK3  TO 

X.EE     Ss     ■T7^-A.IjK:EK,, 

922    CHESTNUT    ST., 
Philadelphia. 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON.       01  IVER  DITSON.       JOHN  C.  HAYNES. 

€hab.  M»  Bitboh  ^  €©. 

(Successors  to  Mason  Bras,  and  Firth,  Son  &  Co.) 

MUSIC    PUBLISHERS 


AKD  DEALERS  IN 


i  Uh, 


AND    MUSICAL    MERCHANDISE, 

No.  711  Broadway,  New  York. 

New  York  Branch  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 

EDW.    SCHUBEETn     &     CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS  OF  MUSIC, 


No.  23  UNION  SQUARE, 

NEW  TOBK. 
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LYON     &    HEALY, 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS, 

CHICAGO,  ILL., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise 

Of   Every   Description. 

Our  stock  of  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musi- 
cal Insti-uments,  etc.,  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  in  the  North  West.  Our  connection 
with  Messrs.  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  enables  us  to  fur- 
nish their  publications  to  Western  Dealers,  at 
net  Boston  Prices. 

JJP=In  addition  to  the  publications  ol  Messrs. 
O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  we  keep  on  hand  and  furnish 
ull  Music  and  Music  Books  publisJied  in  Ameri- 
ca, together  with  a  choice  stock  of  Foreign 
Miisie.  [794 — 3m 
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Eichard  Wagner's  Stage-Festival-Play.* 

(Copclurtpd  from  Page  B90 

The  place  wliicli  Wagner  assigns  to  the  Or- 
cliestra  is  utterly  unworthy.  The  members  of 
the  orchestra  become  the  pariahs  of  the  Opera. 
Far  superior  in  many  ways,  in  Icnowledge,  abil- 
ity, industry,  modesty  and  musical  spirit  to  the 
not  always  musical  artists,  puffed  up  by  their 
high  salaries,  who  act  upon  the  stage,  and  who 
are  accustomed  to  being  overwhelmed  with  ap- 
plause, for  most  moderate  achievements,  by  a 
crowd  incapable  of  judging,  here  they  are 
treated  as  mere  machines.  But  now  to  con- 
sign the  orchestra,  however  contemptuously 
the  singers  may  look  down  on  them  from  their 
Olympian  height,  to  the  glowing  temperature 
of  a  cellar  in  July  and  August,  is  to  forget 
that  the  best  and  most  estimable  interpreters  of 
musical  art  sit  in  our  orchestras.     *     *     *    * 

If  we  follow  Wagner's  peculiar  course  of  de- 
velopment, we  find  that  always  the  next  work 
is  a  negation  of  the  preceding.  Has  the  poet- 
eomposer  reached  the  end  of  his  endeavors  in 
the  Nibelungen  Trilogy  ?  Who  can  know  that  ? 
When  the  ripe  Beethoven  looked  back  upon 
the  works  of  his  youth,  which  still  bloom  to- 
day, did  he  deny  them  as  misgrown,  stinted 
children  ?  Certainly  not.  The  master  who 
in  his  youth  composed  the  three  Piano  Trios. 
Op.  1,  is  for  us  just  as  much  a  composer  by  he 
grace  of  God,  as  the  old  man,  deeply  bowed 
down  and  confused  by  sickness  and  by  bitter 
life  experiences,  who  wrote  the  Quartvt  Fugue, 
Op.  133,  and  the  Qnintet-Fi-gue,  Op.  137.  He 
is  loveable,  deeply  sympathetic,  genial  and 
imperishable  in  his  earlier,  as  he  is  bold,  wor 
thy  of  admiration  and  of  reverence  even  in  the 
aberrations  of  his  latest  period. 

Every  great  artist  has  certain  sins  and  weak- 
nesses to  regret  in  his  youthful  works;  but 
such  an  eager  haste  for  ever  new  forms  and 
effects,  such  an  unquiet  nervous  striving  con- 
tinually to  startle  the  world  anew,  to  convince 
it  of  one's  own  greatness  and  importance  and 
obtrude  himself  upon  it  as  a  redeeming  Saviour, 
as  we  find  in  Wagner,  the  history  of  Art  has 
never  known  before.  We  admire  his  extraor- 
dinary qualities,  his  many-sided  talent,  his  en- 
ergetic strength,  his  superhuman  perseverance, 
yet  he  cannot  convert  us  to  the  belief  that  he 
is  the  expected  Messiah  of  Art.  But  the  ball 
of  his  fame  is  at  last  rolling,  and  it  is  in  no 
man's  power  to  stop  it.  If  one  should  speak 
with  angels'  tongues  against  the  weaknesses, 
and  the  pernicious  tendency  of  the  new  direc- 
tion, it  would  be  in  vain.  What  good  has  it 
ever  done  to  raise  an  instructing,  warning  or 
satirical  voice  against  the  excrescencies  of  fash- 
ion ?  There  is  but  one  consolation  to  offset 
such  experiences:  after  every  intoxication  fol- 
lows an  awakening.  It  seems  to  us  as  if  Mo- 
zart and  Beethoven  and  their  great  forerunners 

♦Translaterl  for  this  Journal  from  the  conclurllnK 
chaptPro^  a  little  liooK  l>y  'A,  M.  Schletterrr,  Direc- 
tor of  the  ConSL-rvatoiy  at  Augsbur;;,  a  cuUivated  musi- 
cian and  an  admirabje  critic. 


and  successors,  in  presence  of  these  artistic  ab- 
errations, rose  up  before  us  mightier  and  more 
majestic  every  day.  and  spoke  even  a  more  im- 
pressive language  than  they  ever  did. 

-Will  the  Nibelungen  Trilogv  have  a  future, 
i.e.,  will  it  come  into  closer  contact  with  the 
theatres  so  hateful  to  the  composer  ?  Will  the 
future  reallv  do  homage  to  the  new  Art  doc- 
trine ?  We  might  answer.  No:  but  unaccount- 
able and  indefinable  as  the  changes  of  fashion 
are  the  tastes  and  inclinations  of  the  public. 
Minds  continually  thirsting  for  novelty  may 
find  a  satisfaction  in  a  speedy  repetition  of  the 
Trilogy;  and  this  mav  beget  in  turn  all  the 
livelier  craving  for  the  wholesome  food  of  an 
earlier  period.  Nothing  is  more  transitory 
than  a  musical  creation.  No  work  of  any  oth- 
er Art  fades,  evaporates,  dies  away  more  rap- 
idly. How  little  of  what  is  best  and  noblest 
in  what  we  now  have  has  any  prospect  of  eter- 
nal or  of  long  duration  ?  And  what  avails  the 
applause  of  the  moment  ?  Many  of  the  most 
excellent  works  have  found  an  enthusiastic  re 
ception,  admiring  praise  and  eloquent  homage, 
and  the  next  decade  has  entirely  forgotten 
them.  Every  artist  strives  for  posthumous 
fame,  sacrificing  his  best  power  to  an  empty 
fleeting  phantom.  Wagner's  Trilogy  might 
have  some  chance  of  longer  life  and  general 
diffusion,  if  some  good,  enthusiastic  friend  of 
the  composer  could  be  found,  an  expert  in  the 
business,  who  by  skilful  cuttings  should  reduce 
the  work  for  four  evenings  to  a  work  for  one 
evening  and  of  moderate  length.  Were  all  the 
beauties  of  the  colossal  drama  condensed  into 
a  single  night;  were  all  that  is  unnecessary,  all 
that  is  lengthy  and  tiresome  set  aside,  then  one 
might  listen  to  the  Biag  des  Nihelangen  with 
true  pleasure. 

Wagner's  endeavor  to  bring  out  his  work  in 
all  possible  perfection  was  exceedingly  to  his 
credit.  But  here  too,  although  extraordinary 
means  were  placed  at  his  command,  tho  insuffi- 
ciency and  limitation  of  human  efforts  was 
most  strikingly  apparent.  To  build  a  house 
on  purpose  for  the  festival  play,  was  an  act  of 
mad  extravagance  and  measureless  presump- 
tion; to  place  it  away  off  in  little  Bayreuth 
was,  mildly  speaking,  an  inconsiderate  way  of 
doing  business.  ***** 

For  Wagner  himself  the  month  of  August  of 
the  year  1876  was  a  month  of  honor  in  the  full- 
est meaning  of  the  vpord ;  then  he  attained 
what  no  master  of  the  Art  ever  attained  before. 
If  among  the  audience  at  the  Festival  Play 
there  were  some  dissenters  and  opponents,  and 
if  the  general  success  of  the  work  as  a  whole 
remained  a  very  doubtful  one,  yet  princely  fa- 
vor and  the  homage  of  the  fair,  generous 
friends  and  enthusiastic  followers  heaped  upon 
him  substantial  proofs  of  devotion  and  esteem 
in  almost  overwhelming  measure.  On  the  oth- 
er hand  no  one  ever  understood,  as  he  does,  how 
to  stir  up  a  fermentation,  how  to  importune 
and  set  up  great  claims.     May  he  enjoy  what 


satisfaction  he  has  had !  He  has  not  been 
spared  also  days  of  bitter  trial  and  discourage- 
ment: he  has  been  through  the  hardest  strug- 
gles. The  applause,  perhaps  intended  less  for 
the  poem  and  the  music  than  for  Wagner  per- 
sonally, and  for  the  fatalistic  conviction  so 
strongly  stamped  in  him  of  his  prophetic  cal- 
ling, was  every  evening  tumultuous.  On  the 
conclusion  of  the  last  series  it  roared  through 
the  house  for  full  ten  minutes.  In  that  mo- 
ment the  poet-composer  stood  at  the  zenith  of 
his  glory;  be  had  reached  what  a  mortal  in  his 
boldest  dreams  can  only  hope  and  long  for;  he 
too  could  tell  of  a  parterre  of  princes;  repre- 
sentatives of  all  cultivated  nations  brought  him 
admiring  homage.         *         *         *  *  * 

It  is  generally  known  what  a  bad  impression 
Wagner''s  short  speech  at  the  end  of  the  first 
series  made.  Although  he  had  given  out 
through  placards,  that  neither  he  nor  the  per- 
formers would  respond  to  a  recall  ("  since 
they  must  not  step  out  from  the  frame  of  the 
Art  work  in  course  of  representation,")  yet  he 
did  at  last  allow  himself  to  be  cheered  and 
called  before  the  curtain.  Without  any  inward 
excitement,  without  a  trace  of  joy  and  satisfac- 
tion, in  that  moment  when  the  profoundest 
emotion,  overflowing  thankfulness  would  nat- 
urally have  inspired  him,  he  spoke  only  the  cold 
words:  "You  have  now  seen  what  we  can 
do;  will  you  now! — And  if  you  will,  we  will 
have  an  Art."  He  said  it,  bowed  and  disap- 
peared. As  if  drenched  by  a  shower  bath,  the 
astonished  assembly  went  away.  Even  the 
most  devoted  friends  of  the  great,  but  so  im- 
prudent man,  who  had  given  vent  to  his  over- 
full artistic  heart  in  this  unexpected  way, 
showed  themselves  confounded  and  put  out  of 
humor;  the  adversaries  triumphed.  Jests  and 
bitter  observations  were  upon  all  lips.  In  vain 
did  the  unfortunate  orator,  at  the  festival  ban- 
quet of  the  next  day,  seek  to  weaken  and  wipe 
out  the  unfavorable  impression  of  his  words. 
And  so  the  most  magnificent  and  most  preten- 
tious artistic  enterprise  of  modern  times  closed, 
verv  fitly,  with  a  word  of  unexampled  preten- 
sion. None  the  wiser  for  this  experience,  Wag- 
ner allowed  himself  again,  at  the  close  of  the 
last  series,  to  be  drawn  into  a  public  expression 
of  his  views. 

After  the  audience  of  the  Gdtferddmmertmg, 
on  the  evening  of  Aug.  30,  had  behaved  like  a 
pack  of  crazy  people,  and  by  screams,  calls, 
clapping  of  hands,  pounding,  stamping  and  all 
sorts  of  boisterous  noises  had  gone  regularly 
mad,  but  had  finally  moved  the  most  named 
man  of  his  time  to  step  forward,  a  preliminary 
gentle  cooling  off  in  any  way  was  very  saluta- 
ry; for  on  the  outside  a  cold,  cutting  wind 
blew  about  the  temple,  and  the  way  to  the 
town  was  muddy,  wet  and  long.  The  abrupt 
transition  oat  of  the  boiling  heat  of  enthusiasm 
into  the  prosaic  evening  shower  of  the  outer 
world  must  to  many  an  one  have  been  quite 
Wagner  came  forward 
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to  hold  once  more  one  of  those  discourses, 
which  afford  so  deep  an  insight  into  the  most 
secret  thought  and  feeling  of  the  so  talented, 
yet  so  bewildered  man.  First  he  alluded  cur- 
sorily, with  formal  thanks,  to  his  royal  bene- 
factor; then  he  turned  at  once  to  the  self-sacri- 
ficing troop  of  artists  suddenly  made  visible 
behind  a  parting  curtain,  who  liad  rendered 
the  success  of  his  work  possible,  and  he  took 
just  this  occasion  (!)  to  express  his  bitter  ani- 
mosity against  all  those  who  had  stood  against 
his  enterprise,  whether  as  doubters,  as  oppo- 
nent'', or  as  neutrals.  His  words  were  ice  to 
the  crowd  dripping  with  the  sweat  of  enthusi- 
asm. *  *  *  This  time  also  he  received  ev 
ery  mark  of  homage  coldly,  inwardly  unmoved 
and  with  a  certain  misanthropical  contempt, 
as  a  tribute  due  to  him;  and  even  now,  when 
he  had  Anally  reached  the  long  sought  goal, 
we  saw  him  filled  only  with  anger  and  disdain 
towards  all  who  were  not  blind  worshippers, 
and  with  an  intolerance,  worthy  of  the  Vatican, 
for  every  free  expression  of  opinion,  to  wliich 
in  fact  an  angry  stamping  of  the  right  foot  lent 
a  lieightened  emphasis. 

We  willingly  recognize  that  "Wagner  is  the 
most  important,  the  most  richly  gifted  and  the 
most  conspicuous  among  the  opera  composers 
of  recent  times;  but  even  he  will  not  escape 
the  experience,  that  nothing  passes  away  more 
swiftly  than  the  intoxication  of  enthusiasm, 
and  that  applause  leaves  no  visible  traces  be- 
hind it. 

Through  four  evenings  we  sat  before  a  re- 
markable work,  which  it  was  certainly  very 
interesting  to  hear  for  once,  but  which  could 
in  no  way  satisfy  a  cultivated  sense  and  taste 
for  Art;  which  seemed  unworthy  of  the  prodig- 
ious stir  that  was  made  about  it,  and  did  not 
answer  to  the  expectations  that  had  been  cher- 
ished concerning  it. 

Beautiful  form  is  one  with  beautiful  soul  in 
Art.     Form  and  substance  must  appear  identi- 
cal in  an  Art  work  ;  the  imperishable  principle 
in  it  must  come  before  us  in  a  perfect  outward 
shape,  involuntarily  holding   all  our  senses  in 
sweet  bonds.      But  the  work,  which  Wagner 
brings  us  as  the  Art-work   of   the   Future,  in 
spite  of  certain  single  traits  of  grandeur  and 
significance,  is  a  thing  which   undervalues  all 
law  and  tradition,  a   thing  formless,    absurd, 
wrought  by  pattern.     In  its  dreary  song-speech, 
so  opposed  to  singing,  it  is  an  unbeautiful  mon- 
grel between  Opera  and  drama,  which  can  have 
only  a  negative  meaning  for  the  present  and 
for  the  history   of  Art.     Let  us  guard,  then, 
the  precious  Art  possession  of  our  German  peo- 
ple,   won  amid  hot   toil  and    conflict;    let  us 
spread  protecting  hands  over  the  noblest  lega- 
cy  that   has   come   down   from    our    fathers. 
Should      these       modern      musical      theories 
and    strivings,   to  which   they    built    a   tem- 
ple and   offered  up    hecatombs   in    Bayreuth, 
sieze  hold  of  the  nation,  then  indeed  a   Ootter- 
diimmermig  (Twilight  of  the  Gods)  for  our  be- 
loved Art  of  Tones  would   be  inevitable.     Let 
us  leave  it  in  serene  trust  to  the  future  to  pasa 
judgment  on  the  now  Art   style  preached   by 
Wagner  and  upon  his  Music-Drama.     Its  judg- 
ment on  this  "most  magnificent  hallucination 
of  a  musical    subjectivity    arrived   at  its  last 
height,"  *  cannot  be  doubtful. 

*  F.  ifauraann :  Mu!<ik-(lrama  oder  Oper. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Dr.  Tayler  Louis  on  Music. 

The  following  appreciation  of  our  divine  art  by 
so  proroiinrl  a  scholar  and  original  thinker  as  Pro- 
fessor Lewis,  is  commended  to  the  readers  of  your 
Journal.  It  is  from  the  interesting;  and  impressive 
memorial  address  of  President  Potter,  of  Union 
College,  delivered  last  week  before  the  University 
Convocation  of  New  York  Slate. 

Dr.  Lewis  himself  composed  a  few  pieces  of  music 
and  he  attached  great  importance  to  it  as  a  branch 
of  early  education.  He  conceived  that,  more  than 
all  other  things.  Music  bears  along  with  it,  into  the 
inmost  recesses  of  the  soul,  the  love  and  perception 
of  beauty,  order  and  rhythm,  in  whatever  forms 
presented.  He  wrote: — "  It  is  not  only  the  most 
perfect  of  the  arts,  but  also  the  most  spiritual  of 
the  sciences.  Belonging  to  the  three  grand  divi- 
sions of  knowledge,  it  pervades  alike  the  physical, 
the  metaphysical  and  mathematical.  Nothing  per- 
taining to  sensitive  nature  is  more  in  alliance  witli 
the  believing  spirit.  It  clierishes  a  feeling  near 
akin  to  that  state  of  the  rational  soul,  that  longs  for 
rhythm  and  harmony  in  all  things,  which  is  dissat- 
isfied with  the  disconnected  shreds  of  natural  knowl- 
edge ;  regarding  them  as  the  mere  ends  or  out- 
skirts of  God's  ways  and  rejoicing  in  that  higher 
truth  which  alone  imparts  reality  to  science 
and  philosophy ;  even  as  the  key-note  ani  funda- 
mental chord  can  alone  give  meaning  and  unity  to 
all  the  other  progressions  of  the  scale.  May  it  not 
be  on  this  account  that  music  is  employed  in  the 
scriptures  as  the  symbol  of  the  joys  of  the  blessed 
— that  concord  of  holy  souls  uniting  forever  in  all 
the  rich  fulness  of  moral,  intellectual  and  even  phys- 
ical harmony  ?  The  neglect  of  music,  as  an  art  and 
as  a  science,  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  serious 
defect  in  our  system  of  early  education.  We  do 
verily  believe  that  if  the  time  occupied  with  puerile 
Peter  Parley  treatises  on  natural  theology  was  de- 
voted to  Haydn  and  Mozart,  it  would  furnish  to  our 
children  a  far  more  effectual  security  against  infi- 
delity. The  one  course  is  ever  occupied  in  remov- 
ing objections  which  itself  creates  ;  whilst  on  the 
other  hand,  whatever  aids  in  the  cultivation  of  a 
believing  heart,  precludes  those  objections  from  ev- 
er obtaining  an  effectual  lodgment  in  the  soul." 

L. 
*—«-*>-►—. 

English  Opera. 

BT    CHARLES    K.    SALAIIAN. 

(From  the  London  Musical  Times.) 
(Concluded  from  Page  66.) 

Michael  William  Ba'fe  was,  of  modern  times,  the 
most  prolific  contributor  to  the  operatic  stage  of 
England.  He  possessed  the  rare  gift  of  melody, 
composed  with  facility  and  rapidity,  and  his  tech- 
nical resources  were  ample.  It  concerned  him  lit- 
tle whether  or  not  his  compositions  were  original, 
and  whether  they  were  perfectly  in  accord  with  the 
text  he  was  engaged  in  setting  to  music.  Balfe's 
cliief  aim,  as  it  would  appear  by  his  works,  was  to 
catch  the  ear  of  the  public,  and  to  become  a  popu- 
lar omposer.  His  music,  however  hurriedly  or 
carelessly  written,  ever  manifests  tile  work  of  an 
accomplished  master.  An  able  musical  critic,  con- 
cluding a  flattering  estimate  of  Balfe's  many  excel- 
lent artistic  qnalifications,  says,  "  Against  these 
great  advantages  is  balanced  the  want  of  conscien- 
tiousness which  makes  him  contunted  with  the  first 
idea  which  presents  itself,  regardless  of  dramatic 
truth,  and  considerate  of  momentary  effect  rather 
than  artistic  excellence  ;  and  this  it  is  that,  with  all 
his  well-merited  success  with  the  million,  will  for 
ever  ])revent  his  works  from  ranking  among  the 
classics  of  the  art.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
owned  that  the  volatility  and  spontaneous  character 
of  liis  music  would  evaporate  tlu'ough  elaboration, 
eitlier  ideal  or  teciinical ;  and  that  the  element 
which  makes  it  evanescent  is  that  which  also  makes 
it  universally  popular," 

"  I  must  agree  with  you,"  says  Melmoth,  in  one  of 


his  famous  FitzOsborne  letters  (1740),  "  that  works 
of  the  most  permanent  kind  are  not  the  effect  of  a 
lucky  moment,  nor  struck  out  at  a  single  heat.  The 
best  performances,  indeed,  have  generally  cost  the 
most  labor  ;  and  that  ease  which  is  so  essential  to 
fine  writing  has  seldom  been  attained  without  re- 
peated and  severe  criticism."  **Questo  facile,"  said 
Paisiello,  "  quanto  difficile  !  " 

Balfe's  rapidity  in  the  preparation  of  some  of  his 
Eufflish  Operas,  composed  to  order  and  to  time,  was 
really  astonishing ;  for  the  mere  mechanical  labor 
of  writing  the  score  of  a  modern  grand  Opera,  set- 
ting aside  the  consideration  of  its  composition,  is  a 
task  of  magnitude  sucli  as  can  be  appreciated  only 
by  a  musician  well  experienced  in  the  craft.  Young 
Balfe  left  Dublin,  his  native  city,  for  London,  a  lad 
of  sixteen  years  of  age,  already  a  musician  of  much 
promise.  With  the  kindness  for  which  he  was  well 
known,  Tom  Cooke,  the  director  of  the  music  at 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  admitted  his  youthful  country- 
man into  his  excellent  orchestra  as  a  violinist;  and 
occasionally  afforded  him  the  opportunity  to  acquire 
experience  as  a  "  Leader,"  when  his  own  services 
were  required  upon  the  stage  as  lyric  actor.  Balfe 
was  certainly  born  under  a  lucky  star.  In  1825  he 
had  the  good-fortune  to  attract  the  notice  of  an 
Italian  nobleman,  an  amateur  composer,  by  his  mu- 
sical talents  and  agreeable  manners.  He  was  invit- 
ed to  accompany  him  to  Italy,  fee  of  expense,  and 
to  become  his  guest  at  Rome,  in  which  city  he  de- 
termined to  go  through  a  severe  course  of  counter- 
point under  Federici.  Subsequently  at  Milan  he 
continued  his  studies  in  composition,  singing,  and 
lyric  acting;  at  the  samK  time  that  he  was  laying 
up  a  valuable  store  of  practical  dramatic  experien- 
ces, and  gaining  facility  and  fluency  in  operatic 
writing  both  for  voices  and  instruments. 

Native  Opera  in  England  was  still  in  the  ascend- 
ant in  1832,  when  Balfe  returned  to  this  country 
fully  fledged,  and  with  expanded  wings  ready  for 
immediate  flight  into  the  operatic  regions.  He 
composed  for  Arnold  his  first  English  Opera,  "The 
Siege  of  Roohelle."  It  was  rehearsed,  but  before  it 
could  be  performed,  the  enterprise  came  to  an  un- 
timely end,  and  the  English  Opera  Huuse  was' 
closed.  Bunn,  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  was  at  that 
moment  in  search  of  an  English  Opera  to  fill  an  un- 
expected vacancy.  Balfe's  Opera,  in  complete 
readiness  for  representation,  was  offered  and  accept- 
ed. In  the  autumn  of  1835  it  was  brought  out,  and 
its  success  was  so  marked  that  it  kept  the  stage  un- 
interruptedly for  three  months,  and  the  fame  of  its 
composer  was  at  once  assured.  Balfe  had  liit  the 
public  taste,  and  was  immediately  recognized  as  the 
most  popular  composer  of  the  day.  The  songs  and 
choruses  of  the  Opera  were  sung,  hummed,  and 
whistled  by  all  classes  -of  socie.ty.  The  sirs  were 
arranged  as  waltzes,  marches,  and  quadrilles,  to  the 
satisfaction  no  doubt  of  music  publishers ;  and  the 
same  were  rferanged  into  evt?ry  conceivable  form, 
easy  and  difficult,  for  the  edification  of  pupils  and 
the  torture  of  their  respective  teachers.  To  peruse 
this  Opera  now  after  an  interval  of  more  than  forty 
3'ears  is  an  interesting  study.  It  is  not  surpi-ising 
that  it  should  have  received  almost  universal  accept- 
ance. It  is  replete  with  catching  melodies  and  ex- 
cellent pleasing  music.  It  includes  some  well-writ- 
ten and  effective  choruses  and  concerted  vocal  mu- 
sic dramatically  developed.  It  is  noticeable,  how- 
ever, that  much  of  the  music  appears  to  have  been 
originally  composed  to  Italian  words,  and  subse- 
quently adapted  to  the  English  text  with  scant  re- 
gard to  the  correct  accentuation  of  the  English 
language.  The  composer's  predilection  for  the  Ital- 
ian school  of  music,  in  which  he  had  been  mainly 
educated,  is  conspicuous  in  this  Opera,  as  it  is  more 
or  less  in  its  successors;  at  the  same  time  a  certain 
individuality  of  manner,  which  may  be  character- 
ized as  BaJjian^  is  recognizable  in  some  of  the  songs 
and  duets,  in  which  English  accent  is  too  often 
made  subservient  to  the  exigencies  of  the  music, 
which,  in  many  instances,  appears  to  have  been 
composed  before  the  words.  Balfe  was  a  genial 
Irishman,  and  his  geniality  is  reflected  in  his  com- 
positions, in  wliich  a  national  raciuess  of  style, 
pleasing  but  ephemeral,  is  easily  discoverable. 

The  gifted  Malibran,  for  whom  Balfe  composed 
the  "  iiiaid  of  Artois"  in  1836 — the  -year  of  her  un- 
timely and  lamented  death — was  so  much  identified 
with  that  effective  Opera  that  it  has  been  rarely 
heard  since  her  death.  Her  charming  singing,  act- 
ing, and  fascinating  manner  yet  live  in  the  memo- 
ry of  those  who  witnessed  her  performance  of  it. 
B.alfe's  "  Catherine  Grey  "  was  produced  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1836;  "  Joan  of  Arc"  appeared  in  1837; 
"Diadeste''  in  1839;  "The  Bohemian  Girl,"  the 
most  continuously    favorite  and  widest    known  of 
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Balfe's  Operas,  was  plaj'ed  for  the  first  time  in  1840. 
This  Opera  has  been  translated  into  the  lanjjiiages 
of  many  foreign  countries,  where  it  has  been  suc- 
cessfully represented.  Balfe's  other  performed  Op- 
eras are  "  The  Castle  of  Aymon,"  originally  pro- 
duced as  a  French  Opera.  "  The  Daughter  of  St. 
Mark"  (1845),  "The  Enchantress,"  "The  Bond- 
man "(1846),  "The  Maid  of  Honor"  (1849),  "The 
Sicilian  Bride,"  "  ICeolanthe,"  "  The  Armorer  of 
Nantes,"  "  Blanche  de  Nevers,"  "  The  Rose  of 
Castile,"  "  The  Puritan's  Daughter,"  and  "  Satan- 
ella." 

That  any  of  these  Operas  will  be  enduring  can 
scarcely  be  expected.  Although  of  merit,  and  dis- 
playing considerable  ability  in  their  composition, 
they  are  yet  deficient  in  those  higher  qualities  of 
musical  genius  without  which  no  work  can  be  last- 
ing. 

William  Michael  Roote,  originally  O'Rouke,  a 
native  of  Dublin,  made  an  excellent  impression  on 
producing  his  first  Opera,  "  Amelie  ;  or,  the  Love 
Test,"  at  Covent  Gard.en  Theatre,  on  the  2nd  of 
December,  1837.  The  name  of  the  composer  was 
then  unknown  out  of  Dublin.  His  Opera  was 
brought  out  under  favorabl"!  auspices,  but  it  was  not 
ushered  into  public  notice  by  any  of  the  usual  pre- 
liminary anticipatory  anmmncements.  It  was  well 
performed  by  Miss  Sheriff,  Miss  P.  Horton  (now 
Mrs.  German  Reed),  John  Wilson  and  Manvers, 
tenors,  and  Henry  Phillips  and  Stretton,  basses,  was 
warmly  welcomed,  and  favorably  commented  upon 
by  the  musical  critics  of  the  daj'.  George  Hogarth 
wrote  that  of  Rooke's  music  "  it  would  be  difficult 
to  speak  too  highly."  He  found  "  genius,  learning, 
taste,  and  a  rich  vein  of  melody,  flowing,  graceful, 
and  expressive,"  prevail  throughout  the  work.  He 
pronounced  the  concerted  pieces  "  ingenious,  highly 
wrought,  and  full  of  dramatic  effect,  while  his  cho- 
ral harmonies  were  rich  and  resonant,  and  his  or- 
chestral writing  was  skilful  and  beautiful."  The 
Opel  a  was  for  a  time  attractive,  and  then,  as  usual, 
it  gave  place  to  more  modern  attractions. 

"  Henrique,"  another  Opera  by  Rooke,  introduced 
the  late  William  Harrison  to  the  lyric  stage  in  May 
1836.  This  work  was  withdrawn  in  consequence 
of  a  disagreement  between  its  composer  and  Mac- 
ready,  the  manager  of  the  theatre.  William  Mich- 
ael Rooke  claimed  the  honor  of  being  Michael  Wil- 
liam Balfe's  first  instructor  on  the  violin,  when  the 
latter  was  an  infant  of  the  age  of  six.  Rooke,  who 
had  become  an  esteemed  resident  professor  in  Lon 
don,  died  in  the  fiftv-third  year  of  his  age,  on  the 
20th  of  October,  1853. 

"Maritana"  was  the  Opera  which  introduced 
Vincent  Wallace,  another  Irish  musician,  to  the 
British  puWic  as  a  ('ramatic  composer.  He  had 
been  an  extensive  traveller,  and  had  sojourned  and 
■exercised  the  musical  profession  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  world.  He  appeared  in  London  without 
any  note  of  preparation,  about  the  year  1845,  as  a 
pianist  and  pianoforte  composer.  He  was  soon  oc- 
cupied in  composing  his  first  Opera  for  Bunn's  thea- 
tre. It  proved  a  great  success,  and  its  popularity 
has  lasted  to  the  present  time.  It  was  acknowledged 
that  the  composer  of  "  Maritana  "  was  no  ordinary 
musician,  that  he  had  studied  profoundly,  and  had 
turned  bis  studies  and  varied  operatic  experience  to 
good  account.  His  Opera  gave  evidence  of  inde- 
pendent musical  thought  and  self-reliance.  "  To 
those  who  would  wish  to  know  in  what  category  to 
place  Wallace,"  writes  Monsieur  Sylvain  St.  Etienne, 
"  we  should  say  that  he  is  like  Rossini  in  the  rapid 
flow  of  his  melody  and  the  sweet  brilliant  turn  of 
his  phrases,  while  by  skilful  management  of  tone  he 
recalls  Weber."  This  testimony  to  the  merits  of  a 
British  composer  from  a  foreign  source  is  flattering, 
although  the  comparisons  may  not  be  strictly  accu- 
rate. As  in  Balfe's  dramatic  compositions  his  Ital- 
ian predilections  are  visible,  so  in  Wallace's  his 
■German  proclivities  are  noticeable.  Wallace's  most 
perfect  Opera  is  "  Lurline,"  produced  in  1860  by 
by  Miss  Louisa  Fyne  and  Mr.  W. 'Harrison,  twelve 
years  after  its  completion.  No  favorable  opportu- 
nity before  that  time  had  presented  itself  for  its  per- 
formance. Its  attraction  was  almost  unparallelled 
in  modern  times.  It  was  soon  produced  in  Germa- 
ny, and  with  success.  It  is  unnecessary  to  descant 
upon  the  merits  of  this  very  charming  and  well- 
known  Opera.  The  Overture  is  composed  after  the 
Weter  model,  without  bearing  any  direct  resem- 
blance to  the  Overtures  of  that  composer.  It  is  a 
masterly  composition,  richly  scored,  and  it  pro- 
claims in  every  bar  the  hand  of  a  skilful  musician. 
Wallace's  other  Operas  are  "  Matilda  of  Hungary," 
"The  Amber-witch,"  "  Love's  Triumph,"  and  "The 
Desert  Flower."     These  several  Operas  are  of  une- 


qual merit,  and  their  success  has  been  proportiona- 
bly  as  unequal. 

Having  spent  the  greater  part  of  a  long  life  in 
England,  Julius  Benedict  is  almost  entitled  to  be  in- 
cluded amongst  our  most  eminent  native  dramatic 
composers.  His  German  feelings  and  education, 
polished  by  a  long  sojourn  in  Italy,  have  enabled  him 
to  combine  the  best  musical  characteristics  of  both 
nations,  while  his  English  sympathies  and  associa- 
tions, formed  by  a  residence  of  more  than  lorty 
years  in  this  country,  have  enabled  him  to  give 
somewhat  of  a  national  turn  to  the  melodies  he  has 
set  to  English  text.  Benedict's  English  Operas  are 
"The  Gipsy's  Warning"  (1838),  "The  Brides  of 
Venice"  (1844),  "  The  Crusaders  "  (1846),  and  "The 
Lily  of  Killarney."  There  is  no  more  specialty  of 
style  observable  in  Benedict's  English  Operas  than 
in  those  of  the  majority  of  his  British-born  contem- 
poraries. By  his  successful  imitation  of  Irish  nat- 
ional mu-iic  Benedict  has  imparted  to  "  The  Lily  of 
KiJIarney  "  a  partial  local  coloring,  very  charming 
and  attractive. 

There  have  been  other  British  composers  than 
those  already  mentioned,  who  have,  during  the  past 
half  centurj',  contributed  to  the  English  stage  one  or 
more  Operas  of  varied  degrees  of  merit.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  refer  to  them  briefly :  J.  A.  Wade 
("  The  Two  Houses  of  Grenada  ;  ")  John  Thompson, 
of  Edinburgh  ("  Hermann  ;  or,  the  Broken  Spear  ;") 
John  Hatton  ("Love's  Ransom;")  Henry  Smart; 
John  Hullah  ("  The  Village  Coquettes,"  ""The  Bar^ 
ber  of  Bussorah  ;  ")  Howard  Glover  ("  Ruy  Bias  ;  ") 
Henry  Leslie  ("Bold  Dick  Turpin,'  "  Ida.") 

The  management  of  English  Opera  has  been  in 
many  hands.  It  has  had  its  triumphs  and  vicissi- 
tudes. Among  those  who  have  at  various  times 
taken  upon  themselves  the  perilous  task  of  introduc- 
ing, upholding,  and  establishing  National  Opera 
may  be  mentioned  Arnold,  Bunn,  Maddox,  Braham, 
Macready,  Miss  Louisa  Pyne  and  Mr.  W.  Harriscm, 
E.  T.  Smith,  the  National  Opera  Company,  and  Mr. 
Carl  Rosa.  The  opportunities  to  hear  pure  English 
Operas,  as  distinct  from  Operas  in  English,  are  now 
more  rare  than  ever.  Mr.  Carl  Rosa,  who,  in  asso- 
ciation with  his  late  gifted  wife  Madame  Parepa- 
Rosa,  carried  on  for  some  years  English  Opera  and 
Opera  in  English  in  every  part  of  America  with 
success  and  profit,  determined  to  venture  upon  a 
similar  undertaking  in  this  country.  He  has  hith- 
erto met  with  the  success  which  talent,  enterprise, 
boldness,  industry,  and  perseverance  rarely  fail  to 
command.  It  cannot  but  be  a  source  of  regret, 
however,  to  those  who  would  see  Englisli  Opera 
flourish  pure  and  simple,  that  Mr.  Carl  Rosa,  with 
the  valuable  prestige  he  has  deservedly  acquired, 
should  not  have  identified  his  spirited  management 
with  the  production  of  more  English  Operas  and 
less  foreign  translated  Operas.  There  is  no  dearth 
of  fine  native  Operas  in  England.  Why  have  we 
not  lately  heard  John  Barnett's  "  Mountain  Sylph," 
and  "  Fair  Rosamund,"  Macfarren's  "Charles  II.," 
and  "  Robin  Hood,"  "  Helvellyn,'  and  "  The  Sleep- 
er Awakened,"  Wallace's  "  Lurline,"  and  "  The  Am- 
ber-witch," Loder's  "Night-dancers  ?  "  The  public 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Carl  Rosa  for  one  new  English 
Opera. 

It  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  young  English  composers 
to  have  so  favorable  an  opportunity  for  exhibiting 
their  dramatic  powers  in  the  composition  of  an  Op- 
era as  was  afforded  to  Mr.  Frederick  Cowen  through 
the  confidence  and  friendship  of  Mr.  Carl  Rosa.  It 
must  be  confessed  with  satisfaction  that  by  his  per- 
formance he  has  justified  his  right  to  have  been  in- 
trusted with  a  commission  so  important  to  himself 
and  to  the  musical  art  in  this  country.  Now  more 
than  ever  the  eyes  of  Europe  are  directed  to  the 
productions  of  English  musicians,  upon  whom  there- 
fore rests  a  heavy  responsibility  to  uphold  in  their 
works  the  honor  of  British  musical  art.  That  Mr. 
Cowen  should  satisfy  the  almost  extravagant  expec- 
tations which  may  have  been  formed  was  hardly 
within  the  range  of  probability.  That  he  should 
produce  an  Opera  distinguished  for  originality  of 
design  and  treatment  could  scarcely  have  been  an- 
ticipated. That  he  has  composed  an  Opera  of  high 
merit,  giving  at  the  same  time  promise  of  greater 
excellence,  cannot  with  justice  be  doubted.  In 
"  Pauline"  there  is  much  good  music,  conceived  and 
developed  in  a  musician-like  manner.  In  the  third 
act  of  the  Opera  are  situations  of  intense  dramatic 
interest,  and  the  composer  has  not  been  slow  to 
avail  himself  of  them.  As  a  whole,  Cowen's  Opera 
must  be  considered  a  successful  first  effort,  although 
it  may  not  fulfil  all  the  hoped  for  conditions  of  nov- 
elty and  specialty  of  style  and  manner.  A  yr)nng 
aspirant  for   operatic   honors  cannot,   in   England, 


work  wholly  independently.  He  has,  besides  the 
consideration  of  his  own  reputation,  to  study  the 
exactions  of  singers,  managers,  and  publishers. 
These  are  among  the  many  prominent  obstacles  to 
the  fttta  nm  nt  of  the  highest  dramatic  excellence 
with  which,  in  this  country,  nalive  composers  have 
to  contend.  The  operatic  "  stars  "  claim  to  have 
music  written  for  them  which  may  display  to  the 
greatest  advantage  their  jjcculiai'lties  of  voice  and 
style,  and  thus  insure  a  succession  of  "  recalls." 
AVhether  required  for  the  dramatic  action  of  the 
Opera  or  not,  songs  of  sentiment,  likely  to  be  rede- 
manded,  must  be  introduced  to  satisfy  both  singers 
and  publishers,  who,  regarding  mnsic  less  from  an 
(esthetic  than  a  commercial  point  of  view,  require 
the  composition  of  singable  and  saleable  songs  and 
ballads.  The  great  Opera-composers  of  the  Conti- 
nent were  happily  not  thus  fettered.  Mozart's 
father,  in  the  plenitude  of  worldly  wisdom,  wrote 
to  his  son  :  "Consider  tlmt  for  every  twelve  real  con- 
noisseurs there  are  a  hundred  wholly  ignorant; 
therefore  do  not  overlook  the  popular  in  your  stj'le 
of  composition,  and  forget  to  tickle  tiie  long  ears." 
The  true  artist  replied  :  "Fear  not,  father,  respect- 
ing the  pleasure  of  the  crowd.  There  will  be  mu- 
sic for  all  sorts  of  people,  but  none  for  long  ears." 

National  Opera  in  this  country  has  not,  at  any 
period,  had  the  inestimable  advantage  of  being  an 
Institution,  as  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  France. 
When  Italy  was  only  a  "  geographical  expression," 
she  maintained  operatic  establishments  in  every 
chief  city.  Opera-musie  was  encouraged,  and  it 
flourished.  The  then  despotic  Sovereign  States  of 
Italy  and  Germany  forbade  the  discussion  of  poli- 
tics, and  did  all  in  their  power  to  withdraw  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  from  such  topics,  and  to  direct 
their  thoughts  to  the  consideration  of  music.  The 
production  of  a  new  Opera  was  looked  forward  to 
as  an  important  national  event.  A  fiasco  was  a  com- 
mon occurrence,  and  unsuccessful  Operas  were 
hissed  and  hooted  most  unmercifully  by  the  con 
nois^eurs.  Composers,  undaunted  by  failure  and 
undismayed  by  publicly  expressed  disapprobation, 
came  forward  again  and  again,  and  in  the  end  tri- 
umphed. In  former  days  German  sovereigns,  pet- 
ty and  great,  supported  their  several  operatic  estab- 
lishments, and  even  took  a  personal  part  in  their 
management  and  direction.  With  such  encourage- 
ment, and  such  inducements  to  compose.  Operas  in 
Italian  and  G»rman  were  always  forthcoming — 
some  fated  to  live,  others  doomed  to  die.  Compos- 
ers worked  for  a  small  remuneration,  their  genius 
unshackled  by  considerations  of  managers,  publish- 
ers, and  singers.  Thus  Schools  of  Opera  were  es- 
tablished, and  every  opportunity  was  afforded  to 
the  independent  cultivation  of  the  lyric  drama. 
From  what  England  possesses  without  such  power- 
erful  aids,  it  may  be  assumed  with  confidence  that 
with  encouragement  and  support  similar  to  that 
which  has  been  enjoyed  through  a  long  series  of 
years  by  foreign  composers,  English  musicians 
would  have  proved  themselves  as  operatic  compo- 
sers not  less  worthy  than  their  Continental 
brethren. 

It  has  been  said  that  "  English  Opera  has  no  his- 
torj',  no  unbroken  line  of  traditions  ;  it  has  no  reg 
ular  sequence  of  operatic  works  by  native  compos- 
ers." "This  is  scarcely  to  be  taken  as  an  impartial 
view  of  the  subject,  and  the  statement  may  be  to 
some  extent  controverted.  Though  interrupted, 
English  Opera  can  boast  of  traditions  ;  though  ir- 
regular, English  Opera  claims  the  possession  of  a 
sequence  of  works.  Max  Miiller,  referring  to  the 
growth  and  progress  of  language,  says:  "We  can 
connect  two  periods^  separated  by  thousands  of 
years,  through  the  works  of  those  who  handed  on 
the  traditions  of  art  from  century  to  centur}' ;  but 
we  shall  never  meet  here  with  the  same  continuous 
and  unconscious  growth  which  connects  the  lan- 
guage of  Plautus  with  that  of  Dante."  Applying 
this  idea  *-o  music,  we  may  connect  the  first  English 
Opera  with  the  last,  although  without  a  tie  so  con- 
tinuously unbroken  as  that  which  unites  Jacopo  Peri 
with  Verdi. 

England  ma}'  not  yet  possess  a  dramatic  compos- 
er of  extraordinary  abilitj-,  but  it  may  be  asserted 
that  she  is  as  well  off  at  the  present  moment  in  this 
respect  as  other  countries.  'Talented,  conscientious, 
realous,  ambitious  native  composers  are  to  be  found 
in  Great  Britain,  who,  with  the  necessary  support 
and  enconragenient,  are  capable  of  upholding  the 
honor  of  English  Opera.  It  was  well  observed  a 
few  j'cars  since :  "Here,  as  abroad,  we  shall  find 
hosts  of  talented  men  whose  bright  and  sparkling 
fancies  may  be  the  delight  of  thousands;  here,  as 
everywhere,  we  shall  find  that  the  men  of  genius 
whose  '  imagination  bodies  forth  the  form  of  things 
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nntnown  '  come  but  once  in  a  generation — perhaps 
but  nnce  in  a  centnry — to  be  the  wonder  and  the 
worr^hip  of  centuries  to  come.'* 

It  is  mnoh  to  be  deplored  that  onr  great  native 
poets  have  not  occupied  themselues  in  writing 
dramas  for  alliance  with  music — in  fact.  "  Operas" 
— as  Drvden,  Sheridan,  anJ  Addison  did  in  former 
years.  JInch  excellent  music  might  thus  have  been 
rescued  from  association  with  a  snperfluity  of  dog- 
grel  and  rhyming  nonsense.  English  Opera  unfor- 
tunately abounds  in  inferior  verse,  written  without 
regard  to  the  capacity  of  the  English  language  and 
its  adaptahilitj"  to  music  and  the  voice.  This  has 
helped  to  foster  the  regretful  prejudice  which  yet 
obtains  against  the  lyric  poetrj*  of  England,  and  to 
give  continuous  countenance  to  a  fallacy  which  may 
never  be  wholly  eradicated. 

Although  not  so  essentially  a  part  of  English  as 
of  Italian  Opera,  musical  recitation,  or  speaking 
music,  is  nevertheless  now  required  in  its  composi- 
tiiin.  To  this  onr  language  easily  adapts  itself. 
Bat  English  Kecitatire  should  be  as  different  from 
Italian,  French,  and  German  as  the  language. 
Charming  as  it  is  when  heightening  the  melodv  of 
its  own  sweet  tongue,  Italian  Recitative  set  to  Eng- 
lish dialogue  or  monologue  forms  an  unnatural  alli- 
ance, a.s  we  see  when,  in  translated  Operas,  ihey 
are  forced  into  an  unsympathetic  combination. 

England  possesses  a  rich  treasury  of  English  Op 
era  by  dead  and  living  native  composers  worthy  of 
revival.  It  would  probably  surprise  not  only  for- 
eigners, but  Englishmen  who  have  been  content  to 
live  under  the  erroneous  impression  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  '*  English  Opera,"  to  see  a  catalngna 
of  her  repertory.  Foreigners  may  well  be  forgiven 
for  their  ignorance  of  our  operatic  treasures  wlien 
Englishmen  themselves  are  unacquainted  with  them. 
How  much  longer  shall  we  submit  to  be  taunted 
with  our  mnsical  poverty  ?  Have  onr  great  native 
composers  lived  and  worked  in  vain  ?  Feel  we  no 
national  pride  in  our  coniposers  as  in  onr  poets, 
painters,  and  sculptors  ?  Is  prejudice  always  to 
prevail?  Are  we  ever  to  be  led  by  Fashion  in  mat- 
ters of  art  ? 

In  thi>  brief  sketch  of  English  Opera  it  has  been 
shfiwn  that  England  was  as  early  in  the  field  of 
dramatic  music  as  Germany  and  France,  and  that 
she  was  only  second  to  Italy  ;  that  at  the  same  time 
Henry  Pureell  and  Alessandro  Scarlatti  were  en- 
gaged in  their  respective  conntries  in  the  composi- 
tion of  Opera  ;  that  during  the  last  centarj-  Eng- 
land produced  a  succession  of  dramatic  composers 
whose  Operas  and  lesser  lyrical  works  bear  a  dis- 
tinctly marked  national  character  of  music ;  and 
that  iJritish  musicians,  in  emulation  of  their  foreign 
neighbors,  have  availed  themselves  of  modern  ideas 
in  order  to  advance  and  elevate  the  art  of  music. 
Every  Englishman  who  loves  music  for  her  own 
sake  should  feel  a  national  pride  in  the  productions 
of  his  own  countrymen.  He  cannot  but  desire  that 
English  music  shall  flourish  and  English  Opera 
prosper,  and  that  she  shall  have  at  least  parallel 
advantages  with  other  countries.  Let  us  then  be 
impartial  in  cur  estimate  ot  native  produetions;  let 
ns  seek  rather  for  excellence  than  for  faults;  let 
ns  seek  out  promising  native  talent,  and  let  it  be 
encouraged  and  helped  forward  ;  let  the  English 
dramatic  composer  be  cheered  upon  his  un-erlain 
and  chequered  path  ;  a  genertjus  and  pri;fitable  ser- 
vice will  thus  be  rendered  to  one  of  the  most  diiB- 
cult  and  exacting  branches  of  the  fascinating, 
healthful,  and  civilizing  art  of  Music. 


Sale  of  M.  De  Coussemaker's  Mnsical 
Library  in  Brussels, 

During  his  laborious  life,  JI.  de  Coussemater  di- 
rected his  attention  to  all  the  different  branches  of 
music.  He  wrote  on  harmony,  on  folk's  songs,  on 
liturgical  music,  on  ancient  svstems  of  notation,  on 
mnsical  instruments,  etc.  But  his  principal  work, 
a  really  great  monument  conseci-ated  to  the  history 
of  music,  are  the  four  magnilicent  volumes  entitled, 
■' Scriplores  Musica;."  Alter  this  succint  enumera- 
tion, the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  on  hearing 
that  tlie  learned  gentleman's  library  eontbined 
■works  relating  to  all  the  subdivisions  of  musical  art. 
Nor  could  such  a  collection  fail  to  attract  French 
and  foreign  bibliophilists,  the  consequence  being 
that  there  was  a  warm  competition  for  the  rich  stock 
of  treasures.  The  sale  was  attended  bv  amateurs 
and  booksellers  from  Germany,  England,  Holland, 
and  many  other  nations.  Tlie  Royal  Library  of 
Biussels  bought  several  lots,  and  at  very  highpri 
cea.     1  will  cite  merely  the  eleven  manuscript  vol 


umes  of  La  Fage,  which  fetched  1,500  francs  (with 
the  dues  1,750).  M.  de  Coussemaker  bought  these 
manuscripts  of  .Mme.  Farrenc,  after  her  husband'- 
death.  How  did  they  co'ne  into  the  possession  of 
M.  Farrenc,  when  Adrian  de  la  Fage  bequeathed 
them  to  the  Library  in  the  Rue  de  Richelieu,  as 
may  still  be  seen  stated  in  a  note  in  one  of  the  vol- 
umes 1  This  observation  is  inserted  here,  merely  to 
direct  attention  once  more  to  the  fact  that  no  one 
can  be  sure  of  the  destiny  of  a  library  to  which  he 
has  devoted  a  portion  of  his  life,  except  bv  carrying 
out  his  intention  himself,  that  i^,  while  he  is  still 
well  and  hearty.  This  is  somelhing  I  shall  bear  in 
mind.  Anber,  though  not  fond  of  talking  about  his 
affairs,  promised  that  the  Library  of  the  Conserva- 
tory should  have  his  manuscripts,  and  repeated  the 
prcmiise  very  often.  Yet,  after  all,  he  died  without 
having  had  time  to  think  of  it.  To  return,  howev- 
er, to  il.  de  Coussemaker's  sale,  and  the  Royal  Li- 
brary of  Brussels,  I  have  still  to  mention  the  num- 
erous giaduals  and  books  on  the  lute  which  il.  Pe- 
tit, the  intelligent  representative  of  the  v.stablish- 
ment  in  question,  made  up  his  mind  to  secure  and 
did  secure  accordingly.  The  Paris  Conservatory 
has  been  enriched  by  a  small  number  of  rare  and 
celebrated  treatises,  some  of  which  the  present  gen- 
eration will,  probably,  never  again  see  put  up  to 
auction.  Has  any  one,  for  instance,  often  seen  in  a 
catalogue  the  "  .Musurgia,  sen  Praxis  Musicae."  etc., 
by  Lncinius,  Strassburg.  1586.  This  Lucinius,  iit 
German.  Nachligoll,  and  in  French,  Rosaignol,  was 
the  fi'iend  of  Erasmus,  and  a  native  of  Strassburg, 
where  he  was  organist  at  St.  Thomas',  in  1517.  The 
National  Library  in  Paris  possessed,  it  is  true,  the 
work  by  Claude  Sebastian,  of  Metz,  "  Bellum  musi 
cale,''  but  the  Conservatory  did  not.  It  was  neces- 
sary, therefore,  that  the  Conservatory  should  ac- 
quire the  rare  treatise,  half  seri<)us  and  half  jocular, 
of  il.  Ambroise  Thomas'  fellow-townsman.  The 
"  Opuscula  llusices,"  bj'  Simon  Quercu  (1513),  is 
only  a  second  edition.  It  is,  however,  nearly  as 
rare  as  the  first  of  1508,  besides  possessing  over  the 
latter  the  advantage  of  containing  a  charming 
frontispiece  b}'  Albert  Diirer.  1  may  mention,  al- 
so, among  the  acquisitions  of  the  Paris  Conservato- 
ry, the  "  Compendium  Musical,"  by  Gumpelzhaim- 
er,  1611,  one  of  the  forefathers  of  music  in  Germany, 
and  the  "  Harn)onife  poeiicje  Pauli  Hofljeimeri  et 
Ludovici  Senflii,"  etc.,  15;^9.  Hofheimer,  one  of 
the  old  musical  glories  of  Germany,  a  remarkable 
virtuoso  in  his  day,  figured  in  one  of  the  fine  en 
gravings  of  the '' Triumph  of  Maximilian.'*  Senfl, 
uf  whom  the  collection  includes  some  dozen  compo- 
sitions, was  the  tavorite  musician  of  Luther.  Most 
of  the  poetry  set  by  Hofheimer  and  Senfl  are  odes 
by  Horace  and  other  Latin  authors. 

To  speak  now  of  musical  works  of  inferior  value 
would  be  prejudicing  the  interest  belonging  to  the 
above  volumes,  none  the  less  desirable  acquisitions 
for,  the  Conservatory  because  they  did  n<tt  cost  ex- 
travagant sums.  We  ought  not,  however,  to  look 
down  upon  the  "  Psaumes,''  for  four  voices,  by  Gou 
dime!  (1565),  and  those  of  Claudin  Le  Jeune,  which 
we  did  not  possess,  and  which  are  not  easily  met 
with.  In  Brussels,  at  any  rate,  at  this  sale,  it  did 
not  do  to  hesitate,  for  the  business  was  despatched 
quickly.  Did  any  one  ever  see  1,618  rare  volumes 
and  B6  mnsical  instruments  sold  in  Paris  by  auction 
in  four  days?  Apropos  of  musical  instruments, 
which,  considering  their  numerical  relation,  were 
far  from  prjssessing  the  importance  of  the  library, 
there  was  one  good  opportunity  for  the  Museum  of 
the  Conservatory.  Our  national  collection  has  been 
enriched  by  a  bass  fiate. — La  Kemie  el  GaztUe  Mu- 
slcate  de  Faria. 


Musical  Degrees  at  Cambridge,  England, 

We  have  had  occasion  to  notice  not  long  since 
certain  alterations  in  the  conditions  for  obtaining  a 
Musical  Degree  at  Oxford,  together  with  the  recent 
proposals  sanctioned  bj-  the  University  of  London 
for  the  newlj-established  Musical  Degrees  there. 
Meanwhile  Cambridge  has  not  been  inactive  on  the 
subject.  The  Senate  in  -\pril  lastappointed  a  Syn- 
dicate to  C(tnsider  the  qitestion  of  changes  in  their 
"  proceedings  in  mu-ic,"'and,  with  a  celerity  seldom 
attained  in  such  a  dignified  process  as  that  of  uni- 
versity reform,  the  Syndicate  have  not  only  already 
reported  to  tne  Senate,  but  have  obtained  for  their 
report  the  unqualified  approval  of  t..e  legislative 
body,  so  that  its  recommendations  are  now  law. 

That  Cambridge  would  have  to  adopt  measures 
sitnilar  to  those  now  coming  into  operation  at  Ox- 
ford with  regard  to  testing  the  literary  and  scien- 
tific qualifications  of  mu.-ical  candidates  was  of 
course  inevitable.     A  step  of  this  kind  had,  we  are 


informed,  been  in  contemplation  some  six  years 
back  and  was  one  of  the  first  refcn'ms  subsequently 
urged  b\  Prol.  Macfarren  on  his  apptnnlroent  to  the 
chiiir  of  Music.  Other  more  pres.sing  matters  of 
aca  liniic  reform  had,  however,  precluded  its  imme- 
dia'e  consideration,  and  it  is  no  doubt  mainly  due 
to  the  action  of  the  sister  University  that  it  has  now 
been  so  suddenly  introduced.  There  are  other  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Can>bridge  Syndicate  -wbieh 
als')  bear  the  mark  of  similar  influence,  such  as  the 
appointment  of  assistant  examiners,  and  the  subdi- 
vision of  the  examinations.  With  regard  to  the 
former  point  however,  we  think  it  to  the  advantage 
of  Cambridge  that  she  has  not  limited  the  number 
of  her  examiners  to  two.  nor  made  one  of  the  two  a 
constant  quantity  by  making  an  ex  offlirio  appoint- 
ment. The  examiners  are  to  be  at  least  two  in  num- 
ber (besides  the  Professor),  and  their  appointment 
holds  good  for  one  year  only.  On  one  point  in  con- 
nection with  their  appointment  neither  the  Syndi- 
cate nor  the  Senate  seem  to  have  been  able  to  coin- 
cide exactly  with  the  views  of  Prof.  Macfarren. 
The  Professor  was  anxious  to  introduce  words  lim- 
iting such  appointments  entirely  to  professional 
musicians  jmr  et  simple  ;  the  Syndicate,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  wished  to  prevent  the  Examination  Board 
from  being  exclusively  extra-academic,  a  view  in 
which  it  is  not  strange  that  they  sbr.uld  have  met 
with  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  Senate.  It 
was  urged,  in  the  course  ot  the  discussion  which 
precedes  the  formal  voting  on  such  measures,  that 
the  Professor  and  ihe  Syndicate  seemed  to  be  re- 
garding the  subject  from  different  points  of  view, 
ar.d  it  looks  as  if  there  was  some  truth  in  this.  The 
Syndicate  evidently  meant  to  take  a  far  wider  view 
of  the  question  than  that  which  limits  it  to  the  mere 
conferring  of  Musical  Degrees  on  persons  having 
otherwise  little  or  no  connection  with  the  Universi- 
ty. Their  object  has  been  to  make  the  Musical  Fac- 
ulty academically  serviceable,  and  to  domesticate 
it,  as  it  were,  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  academic 
system.  In  this  ihey  have  taken  a  ?tep  considera 
biy  in  advance  of  any  other  University,  and  one 
likely  to  exercise  a  most  beneficial  infl'ience  on  the 
spread  of  musical  culture.  Henceforward,  it  will 
be  possible  for  those  undergraduates  who  have  de- 
voted their  first  two  years  of  residence  to  the  at- 
tainment of  that  standard  in  classics  and  mathe- 
matics, which  the  University  requires  in  all  cases, 
to  spend  their  last  year  in  the  study  of  mnsical  sci- 
ence. On  passing  an  examination  in  "  Acoustics, 
Harmony,  and  Counterpoint,"  these  mnsical  students 
will  receive  not  the  mere  titular  degree  of  Mus. 
Bac,  but  a  veritab'e  degree  in  Arts,  involving  in 
due  course  the  M.A.  degree  and  the  full  privileges 
of  the  Senate.  This  is  an  entirely  new  method  of 
dealing  with  the  question,  and  it  involves  many  and 
important  consequences. 

First,  it  is  quite  clear,  both  from  the  actual  report 
of  the  Syndic 'te.  and  Irom  the  general  tone  of  the 
discussion  in  the  A'-ts  School,  that  the  University, 
without  dropping  the  present  "Musical  Degree" 
system  altogether,  wishi-3  to '•  sit  somewhat  loose- 
ly "  to  it.  To  have  required  at  once  the  statutable 
three  years'  residence  and  ordinary  full  course  of 
liberal  study  from  candidates  for  the  Musical  De- 
gree would,  no  doubt,  have  been  a  harsh  measure, 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  these  conditions  will  be  per- 
manently dispensed  with.  If  the  University,  as 
would  seem  to  be  the  case,  is  terionsly  bent  upon 
recognizing  Music  as  one  of  its  branches  of  academ 
ic  study,  proper  provision  will,  no  doubt,  be  event- 
ually rnade  for  adequate  musical  training  in  all  its 
parts,  and  the  creation  of  a  so-called  "  Board  of 
Musical  Studies,"  having  for  its  office  to  nurse  the 
growth  and  practical  development  of  this  "  hitherto 
comparatively  nominal  Faculty,"  appears  to  point 
to  an  ultimate  extension  of  operations  of  this  kind. 
If  this  be  so,  Cambridge  will  possess  a  school  of 
Music  in  the  same  sense  as  it  possesses  schools  of 
Divinity,  Law,  and  Medicine,  and  it  will  be  found 
an  easy  matter  herealter  to  make  the  Musical  De- 
gree proper  the  reward  of  a  sort  of  "  Honor  Exam- 
ination "  in  music,  the  preliminary  part  of  it  (by 
which  the  B.A.  degree  is  obtainable)  being  consid- 
ered in  the  light  of  an  "  Ordinary  "  or  "  Pass"  ex- 
amination. When  once  an  adequate  provision  for 
musical  training  has  been  made,  the  University 
might  consistently  refuse  any  longer  to  give  Musi- 
cal Degrees  to  those  who  were  not  her  legitimate 
offspring,  and  who  had  not  filially  complied  with 
all  those  conditions  of  residence  and  general  educa- 
tion which  are  demanded  from  the  recipients  of  her 
other  degrees.  Snch  a  result  as  this  would  seem  to 
be  ultimately  aim^-d  at,  and  it  is  clear  that  its  at- 
tainment would  have  a  very  material  influence  in 
raising  the  slalm  of  the  musical  profession  through- 
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out  the  conntrt.  Even  as  it  now  stands,  the  initial 
measure  of  nllowins  Mufic  to  count  as  a  "  Special  " 
study  qualifyinc:  for  the  ordinary  Deffree  in  Arts  is 
a  distinrt  proof  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  University 
th"  profession  of  Music  is  as  worthy  of  the  "  liber- 
ally educated"  as  are  those  of  Theolosy,  Law.  and 
Medicine,  and  that  the  musician  sh-tuld  be  entitled, 
socially  and  educationally,  to  take  rank  with  the 
clergyman,  the  barrister,  and  the  physician. 

This  proposal,  too,  must  exercise  a  favorable  in- 
fluence on  the  musical  education  of  English  yonth, 
whether  at  school  or  at  home  ;  and  we  ma}'  confi- 
denllv  predict  the  frradual  extermination  of  that 
unscientific  S3-stem  of  instruction  which  has  been 
content  to  let  a  boy  sinij  or  play  on  an  instrument, 
without  any  attempt  to  make  the  accomplishment 
an  intellectuallyiniprovino:  one  by  teachins  him 
the  laws  of  musical  construction  and  analysis,  by 
the  application  of  wiiich  alone  can  he  be  brought 
really  to  understand  the  work  on  which  he  is  en- 
gaged. 

We  shall  anxiously  watch  the  results  of  this  ex- 
periment of  "  nafuralizina;"  Mu-ic  within  the  aca 
demic  walls,  for  if  it  prnve  at  all  successful  it  will 
really  inaugurate  a  new  era  in  the  musical  history 
of  the  country. — Athencenm. 


The  Cologne  Festival 

The  Fifty  fourth  Musical  Festival  of  the  Lower 
Khine  hasjust  been  celebrated  here.  The  artists 
enofaged  were  Mdlle,  Lili  Lehmann  (soprano)  and 
Mdlle.  Amelia  Kting  (contralto),  of  Berlin;  Herr 
Wilhelm  Candidus  (tenor),  Philadelphia  ;  Herr 
George  Henschel  (barytone),  of  Berlin  ;  and  Senor 
Pablo  de  Sarasate  (violinist),  of  Madrid.  The  first 
day  was  devoted  to  Haydn's  Seaxnns.  which  had  not 
been  heard  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  in  its  entire- 
i\ — though  fragments  of  it  were  sriven  in  1S2S,  1865, 
and  1869- since  the  10th  May,  ISIS,  when  the  first 
of  these  Festivals  was  inangnrated  with  it  at  Biissel- 
dorf.  The  chorus  this  year  numbered  549.  and  the 
orchestra  137.  The  performance,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Ferdinand  Killer,  was  highly  successful. 
On  the  secoiid  day  the  first  piece  was  the  overture 
to  Die  Zanhcrfbte,  played  respectably,  but  no  more. 
Then  came  Sig.  Verdi's  Misxa  da  Req'iiem,  which 
was  performed  under  the  personal  direction  of  the 
composer,  who  had  come  for  the  express  purpose. 
On  making  his  appearance  in  the  orchestra  he  was 
loudly  cheered,  and,  as  he  was  abt^ut  to  occupy  the 
seat  occupied  in  bygone  years  by  such  musicians  as 
Jlendelssohn,  Ries,  Spontini,  Schumann.  Spohr, 
Onslow,  and  many  more,  a  lady  stepped  out  from 
the  Chorus  and.  in  her  own  name  and  that  of  her 
sisters  in  art,  offered  him  a  splendid  ivory  and  gold 
conducting  stick.  The  gold  handle  bore  the  initial 
V  in  diamonds,  surrounded  by  a  laurel  wreath  upon 
blue  enamel.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Requiem.  \^'\<' 
mae-ftro  was  the  recipient  of  ant)ther  present — a  sil- 
ver laurel  wreath,  tied  with  a  golden  bow.  On  each 
leaf  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  fair  donors,  admir- 
ers of  his  dramatic  works.  Tlie  Mannginsr  Commit- 
tee, also,  had,  the  day  before,  presented  their  guest 
with  a  copy  of  Professor  Kaspar  Scheuren's  new 
Rheiii  Album,  for  which  the  artist  had  supplied  two 
fresh  title-p.iges  expressly  designed  and  executed  by 
him  for  the  occasion.  On  the  first  title-page  are 
views  of  Cologne  and  Florence,  beautifully  executed 
in  water-colors.  Between  and  above  them,  respect- 
ively, are  Verdi's  portrait,  and  an  inscription,  bear- 
ing his  name,  his  birthplace,  and  the  date  of  the 
year  in  which  he  was  born.  Underneath  are  three 
pictures.  The  one  in  the  middle  has  reference  to 
the  Requiem,  that  to  the  left  represents  the  last 
scene  from  A'ida.  and  that  to  the  right  is  typical  of 
the  composer's  Stringed  Quartet,  which  has  been  per- 
formed in  Cologne.  Light  arabesques  of  flowers, 
out  of  which  peep  children  pl.iying  various  instru- 
ments, surround  the  whole.  The  second  title-page 
contains  the  dedication  and  signatures  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Over  the  dedication  is  a  view  of  the  hall  of 
the  Gurzenieh.  In  tlie  arabesque  frame-work  are 
the  arms  of  the  German  Empire,  those  of  the  King- 
dom of  Italy,  and  of  the  three  confederated  Festi- 
val towns,  Cologne,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  Diissel- 
dorf.  Independently  of  these  material  evidences  of 
respect,  the  reception  of  the  Requiem  was  one  series 
of  continuous  ovations.  The  execution  of  the  work 
was,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory.  The  Requiem  was 
succeeded  by  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphcmy.  This 
was  its  twelfth  time  of  performance  at  these  Festi- 
vale.  It  was  first  included  in  a  Rhenish  Festival 
programme  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  on  the  23rd  of  May, 
1826,  w.'ifK  Vienna  was  the  onty  citi/  in  which  it  had 
been  heard.     Referring  to   this  fact,   Herr  Hanchc- 


corne,  of  Diisseldorf,  says  in  a  pamphlet  he  has  re- 
cently published: — 

"  The  Ninth  Symphony  then  existed  only  in  manu- 
script. Eies,  the  director  of  the  Festival  for  the  year 
1S25.  was  charged  by  the  Manafrinj;  Committee  to  ask  his 
illustrious  master  for  a  copy  of  the  score  and  of  the  sep- 
arate parts.  After  long  delays,  caused  by  the  sufferings 
of  the  great  composer,  who  was  doomed  to  die  two 
years  subsequently,  Ries  at  length  received  on  the  23rd 
March — that  is,  tieo  months  only  prior  to  th^  concert — the 
object  of  his  demand,  hut  very  incomplete,  for  the  first 
three  numbers  were  only  in  -score,  while  of  the  last  there 
were  only  the  separate  parts.  For  this  long  and  import^- 
ant  finale,  it  was  necessary  to  re-winte  the  score  from  the 
parts  (a  task  which  took  thirty-four  days),  while,  at  the 
same  time,  several  copies  had  to  be  made  of  the  parts. 
Fancy  how  little  time  there  was  left  for  the  reheai'sals  of 
such  a  work,  then  utterly  unknown,  and  declared  by 
Ries  to  be  *  frightfully  difficult.'  If  to  this  remark  we 
add  the  fact  that  there  were  numerous  errors  in  the  has- 
tily copied  parts,  the  reader  "will  not  be  astonished  at 
hearing  that  Ries,  to  his  great  regret,  way  compelled  to 
make  some  cuts  in  the  Adagio,  and  suppress  the  Scher- 
zo entirely.  Despite  all  this  the  work  produced  a  pro- 
found sensation,  and  was  the  object  of  .general  admira- 
tion, a  feeling  which,  judging  by  the  comparative  fre- 
quency with  which  the  work  is  performed,  has  never 
declined.'' 

The  programme  of  the  third  day  comprised; 
Part  I.  Overture  to  Manfred,  Schumann  ;  Air  from 
Fidelia,  Beethoven;  "Agnus  Dei,"  from  Verdi's 
R^quieTn  ;  Air  from  Spohr's  Faust  ;  Symphony  in 
C  major  (new).  Dr.  Ferdinand  Hiller.  Part  II.  Vi- 
olin (Toncerto,  Mendelssohn  (played  by  Seiior  de 
Sarasate):  Three  Romances;  three  Violin  Solos, 
with  orchestral  acoonipaniment;  "Prelude,"  "Jlen- 
uet,"  and  "  Moto  perpetuo,"  from  Suite  hy  Raff 
(Seiior  de  Sarasate) ;  four  Romances  by  Henschel 
(sung  by  the  composer) ;  and  National  Hymn.  "Heil 
Dir  im  Siegerkranz,"  arranged  by  Dr.  Ferdinand 
Hiller  for  solos,  chorus,  and  orchestra.  The  three 
Romances  first  named  were  to  have  been  sung  by 
Mdlle.  Kling,  while  the  air  from  Fidelia  was  as- 
signed to  Herr  Candidus,  but  both  artists  were  in- 
capacitated by  illness  from  appearing,  and  replaced, 
respectively,  by  Mdlle.  Assraann  and  Herr  Ernst. 
An  especial  attraction  on  the  third  day  was  Hiller's 
Symphony.  The  manner  in  which  is  was  greeted 
fully  bore  out  the  success  it  had  previously  achieved 
at  the  usual  Giirzenich  Ciincerts.  The  veteran  com- 
poser was  enthusiastically  applauded  by  his  frllow- 
townsmen,  who  are  justly  proud  of  him.  Seiior  de 
Sarasate.  ton,  was  the  oljject  of  most  hearty  mani- 
festations of  delight  and  approval. 

At  the  rehearsal  on  the  last  day  Ferdinand  Hil- 
ler read  a  letter  in  French  from  Verdi.  Annexed  is 
a  translation  ; — 

'*  My  dear  maestro  Hiller, — Tf  I  could  only  make  speech- 
es like  you,  I  would  appear  this  moment  at  the  rehearsal 
and  express  to  the  charming  ladies  who  sing  in  the  cho- 
rus my  admiration  and  my  gratitude  for  the  zeal  and  tal- 
ent with  which  they  executed  my  Requiem.  I  would  act 
in  the  same  way  to  all  the  members  of  the  chorus  and 
orchestra,  which  are  truly  magnificent.  It  is  owing  to 
the  energy  and  talent  of  all  concerned  that  so  fine  a  per- 
formance has  been  achieved.  I  an\neither  a  master  of 
language  nor  can  I  pay  compliments;  I,  therefore. leave 
to  your  cleverness  and  amiable  disposition  the  task  of 
understanding  my  heart,  and  beg  you  to  offer,  in  my 
name,  my  thanks  and  best  wishes  to  all  concerned. 
Thank  them,  also,  for  the  marks  of  esteem  which  they 
have  lavished,  in  so  able  and  gentle  a  nianner,  ou  me- 
I  feel  honored  and  proud  at  having  been  invited  to  one 
of  these  grand  Festivals,  in  which  all  your  great  compo- 
sers have  taken  part,  and  I  cherish  the  warmest  wish 
that  these  gatherings  may  continue  with  equal  brillian- 
cy, to  the  honor  of  Germany  and  of  universal  art. 

Tours  truly, 

"  G  .Vredi." 

After  the  supper,  which,  ns  usual,  closed  the  pro- 
ceedings on  the  third  day,  Hiller  drank  Verdi's 
health  in  French  and  German.  After  praising  his 
visitor  as  a  composer,  he  said  it  was  the  maej<tro's 
presence  which  had  attracted  so  large  a  concourse 
to  Cologne.  He  added,  by  way  of  peroration,  that, 
while  applauding  Verdi  the  artist,  Germany  was 
welcoming  the  Itiahan  citizen,  the  friend  of  Victor 
Emmanuel,  and  that  his  presence  on  German  soil 
was  a  sign  of  union  between  Italy  and  Germany, 
two  nations  that  feel  more  and  more  the  necessity 
of  such  a  union. 

At  one  time,  hy  the  waj',  it  was  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  Verdi's  Requiem  would  be  performed. 
Many  persons  alleged  that  none  but  classical  works 


ought  to  be  selected  for  the  Festival,  and  that  the 
Requiem  was  an  affected,  shallow,  frivolous  compo- 
sition unworthy  such  an  honor.  They  asserted, 
likewise,  that  it  had  been  chosen  merely  for  the 
sake  of  enticing  Verdi  to  Cologne,  and  attracting 
thereby  large  multitudes.  In  some  clever  remarks 
at  the  head  of  the  programme,  Ferdinand  Hiller 
combated  these  assertions,  but,  in  so  doing,  deeply 
wounded  the  Wagnerites,  who  considered  that  cer- 
tain passages  in  what  he  said  were  highly  offensive 
to  themselves.  They  particularly  objected  to  the 
following; 

"  The  most  salutary  fact  connected  with  this  work  " 
(Verdi's  Requiem)  '■  is  that  it  forms  a  living  protest 
against  the  encroachments  of  an  absurd  system  of  vocal 
music,  in  which  the  servants  are  transformed  into  the 
masters,  and  in  which  a  man,  instead  of  being  able  to 
sing  with  all  the  expansion  of  an  artist's  soul,  is  reduced 
to  prononncing  distinctly  some  few  wretched  words,  a 
system  which  is  and  always  will  be  an  absurdity,  even 
when  handled  with  genms  and  applauded  with  fanati- 
cism. However,  before  people  have  had  time  to  recover 
from  their  mistake,  the  system  will  be  consigned  to  the 
colosssal  lumber-room  where  are  kept  the  errors  in  les- 
thetics,  philosophy,  poetry,  and  prose,  to  which  our  own 
age,  enlightened  though  it  be,  has  not  failed  to  contrib- 
ute its  share." 

In  reply,  the  Wagnerites  attacked  Hiller  tooth 
and  nail,  but  the  worthy  and  respected  Stadtcapdl- 
meister  carried  too  many  guns  for  them,  and  the 
Fifty-fourth  Musical  Festival  of  the  Lower  Rhine 
proved  a  decided  success,  and  added  a  fresh  proof 
of  the  old  adage  ;  All's  well  that  ends  well. 

N. 

—  Corr.  Lotido7i  Musical  World. 


Handel  Festival  at  the  Crystal 
Palace. 

The  concluding  day  of  the  Festival,  as  rarely 
fails  to  be  the  case,  proved  the  triainph  of  the  week. 
The  oratorio  was  Israel  in  Efliipi ;  and  as  the  inter- 
est of  these  grand  performances  is  mainly  concen- 
trated in  the  achievements  of  the  3,000  chorus  sing- 
ers who  take  part  in  them,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  In  no  work  of  the  kind — the  Messiah  it^^elf  not 
excepted — has  Handel  dealt  so  marvellously  with 
this  important  element  of  musical  expression.  The 
first  sectiim  of  Israel  (latest,  it  is  believed,  in  the  or- 
der of  production)  comprises  no  fewer  than  thirteen 
choruses,  which,  with  scarcely  any  interruption, 
follow  one  upon  another.  These,  it  "need  hardly  be 
stated,  are  the  choruses  descriptive  of  the  plagues 
with  which  Moses,  striving  for  the  exodus  of  the 
chosen  people,  afflicted  the  Egyptians,  their  obdu- 
rate taskmasters.  To  hear  them  sung  as  they  are 
sung  under  tlie  direction  of  Sir  Michael  Costa)  with 
the  resources  at  the  command  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
directors  and  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  on  such 
exceptional  occasions,  is  to  hear  them  as  "the_\  can 
he  heard  under  no  other  circumstances.  After  Mr. 
Lloj-d  had  spoken  the  recitative,  "  Now  there  arose 
a  new  King  over  Egypt,  which  knew  not  Joseph," 
the  first  chorus,  "And  the  children  of  Israel  sighed," 
gave  a  foretaste  of  what  was  to  come  ;  and  this  was 
strengthened  by  the  forcible  delivery  of  "  They 
loatlied  to  drink  of  the  river  " — a  piece  of  suggestive 
writing  enough  to  c<mvince  anyone  that  those  who 
rail  against  the  fiigal  style  as  a  medium  of  choral 
expression  are  strangely  in  error.  Nothing  could 
more  emphatically  convey  the  sentiment  and  mean- 
ing of  the  woids.  Whj-  Handel  declined  treatinir 
the  curse  of  frogs  and  pestilence  in  the  choral  form 
has  been  often  discussed,  though  it  seems  to  us 
clearly  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  curse  of  flies, 
lice,  and  locusts  constitutes  the  tlieme  of  "  He 
spake  the  word,''  the  characteristic  double  chorus 
immediately  following.  This  was  given  in  a  man- 
ner diflicult  to  snpass.  "  He  gave  them  hailstones 
for  rain  "  created  the  accustomed  impression,  and 
was  encored  with  such  unanimity  that  Sir  Michael 
Costa,  autocrat  as  he  is,  was  unable  to  resist  the  ap- 
peal. Here,  again,  we  have  an  example  of  how 
Handel  could  produce  a  tremendous  effect  by  aid  of 
the  simplest  expedients.  The  mysterh)us"  choral 
recitation.  "  He  sent  a  thick  darkness  over  the  land." 
a  frequent  test  of  the  ability  of  large  bodies  of  sing- 
ers to  keep  steadily  in  tune,  so  extraordinary  and 
unanticipated  are  its  progressions,  was  mastered 
with  perlect  ease,  and  at  the  final  sentence,  "  Even 
darkness  which  might  be  felt,"  there  was  scarcely  a 
noticeable  dift'erence  in  the  pitch.  "  He  stuote  "all 
the  first-born  of  Egypt,"  "  But  as  for  His  people," 
and  the  imposing  climax,  "  There  was  not  one  fee- 
ble person  among  their  tribes"  (a  peculiarly    Han- 
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delian  touch)  were  not  less  happy;  while  with  the 
quaint  fngal  episode,  "  And  Effvpt  was  ojlad  when 
they  departed,"  the  einfjers  took  as  mnch  pains  as 
with  anj'thing  else  that  had  preceded  it,  the  result, 
even  to  the  most  tutored  ear,  being:  in  the  hiijhest 
degree  satisfactory.  Thence  to  the  conclusion  of 
Part  I.  all  was  to  match.  T\\s  fortissimo,  "He  re- 
buked the  Red  Sea,"  was  as  grand  as  the  succeeding 
pianissimo,  "  And  it  was  dried  up."  was  impressive. 
Equally  fine  was  "He  led  them  through  the  deep," 
leading  up  in  stately  grandeur,  to  "  The  waters 
overwhelmed  their  enemies,"  the  magnificent  pero- 
ration— a  grander  execution  of  which  was  probably 
never  heard.  The  succeeding  chorus,  "And  Israel 
saw  that  great  work,"  which  brings  the  first  part  of 
the  oratorio  to  a  conclusion,  is  simply  a  comment 
upon  what  has  gone  before,  but  the  manner  of  its 
performance  was  on  a  par  with  the  rest. 

We  cannot  enter  into  the  same  minute  details 
about  Part  II.,  "The  song  of  praise  of  Moses,"  which 
Handel  oi'iginally  called  "  Exodus,"  and  which  is 
merely  a  recapitulation  of  the  miracles  described  in 
the  first.  That  it  begins  and  e"ds  with  a  chorus, 
"  Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  He  hath  triumphed  glo- 
riously," in  olden  times  familiarly  styled  "  The 
horse  and  his  ridei,"  every  one  is  aware,  and  that  it 
contains  some  of  the  most  splendid  among  the  cho- 
ruses of  Handel  all  musicians  know.  The  perform- 
ance generally  of  these  was  singularly  correct  and 
almost  uniformly  effective.  We  may  especially  re- 
fer to  "With  the  blast  ol  Thy  nostrils"  and  "The 
people  shall  hear  and  be  afraid,"  the  two  most  elab- 
oratel3'-constructed  and  difficult  of  the  entire  series, 
the  rendering  of  which  by  such  an  enormous  body 
of  voices  was  little  short  of  marvellous.  That,  apart 
from  "  The  horse  and  his  rider,"  the  strongest  im- 
pression created  on  the  multitude  of  listeners  was 
by  the  stirring  double  chorus,  "  Thy  right  hand,  0 
Lord,"  with  its  jubilant  sequel,  "  hath  dashed  in 
pieces  the  enemy,"  may  be  taken  for  granted.  But 
enough  has  been  said  with  reference  to  the  choruses 
to  convey  a  general  notion  of  how  our  English  lov- 
ers of  Handel,  when  assembled  together  in  thou- 
sands, can  do  justice  to  Handel's  music.  All  the 
applause  they  obtained  was  legitimately  wen  ;  and 
they  have  a  just  right  to  feel  proud. 

The  solo  vocalists  have  not  nearly  so  much  to  do 
in  Israel  as  in  other  oratorios  of  Handel,  but  what 
they  have  to  do  is  important.  When  it  is  stated 
that  the  leading  singers  were  Mesdames  Lemmens- 
Shevrington,  Edith  Wynne,  and  Patey,  Herr  Hen- 
Bchel,  Messrs.  Edward  Lloyd  and  Santley,  it  will 
be  at  once  understood  that  none  other  than  trained 
and  competent  artists  were  employed.  As  is  inva- 
riably the  case,  the  two  pieces  which  obtained  the 
most  applause  were  the  duet  for  basses,  "  The  Lord 
is  a  man  of  war"  (Mr.  Santley  and  Herr  Henschel), 
and  the  tenor  air,  "  The  eneni}'  said,  I  will  pursue." 
The  last  was  given  by  Mr.  Lloyd  with  such  spirit 
and  vigor  that  the  audience  insisted  upon  an  encore, 
and  Sir  Michael  Costa  assenting-,  the  air  was  repeat- 
ed amid  renewed  applause.  Madame  Patey's  solos 
were  "  Their  land  brought  forth  frogs  "  (Part  1)  and 
"  Thou  shalt  bring  them  in  "  (Part  2),  to  Mdme. 
Edith  Wynne  being  assigned  "Thou  didst  blow 
with  thy  wind" — each  being  snng  in  the  best  and 
purest  taste,  as  were  the  duets,  "  The  Lord  is  my 
strength  "  (Mdme.  Sherrington  and  Mdme  Wynne), 
and  "  Thou  in  Tljy  mercy  "  (Mdme.  Patey  and  Mr. 
Lloyd).  Mdme.  Sherrington  declaimed  the  recita- 
tives of  Miriam,  which  usher  in  the  final  chorus, 
"  Sing  ye  to  the  Lord." 

The  National  Anthem,  as  arranged  by  Sir  Mich- 
ael Costa,  was  then  given  by  chorus  and  orchestra, 
and,  after  loud  and  repeated  applause,  the  vast  as- 
sembly dispersed.  The  total  number  of  visitors 
present  was  19.455.  We  may  conclude  with  saying 
that  the  manasement  of  the  festival  was  in  the  high- 
est degree  creditable  to  all  concerned.  No  hitch, 
no  disappointment,  occurred  during  the  week.  How 
much  of  this  is  due  to  the  careful  supervision  of  Sir 
Mich  lel  Costa  need  scarcely  be  urged. — London 
Times. 


gfoigljfs  lountal  of  9«sk. 
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From  Ferdinand  Killer's  "  Briefe  an  eine 
XTngenannte." 

Literally,  "  Letters  to  an  Unnamed  Lady." 
Whether  an  actual  lady  whom  he  knew,  or  only  an 
imaginai'y  creature  of  the  brain,  the  book  does  not 


distinctly  say.  For  such  a  portrait  commonly  some 
original  has  served.  Only  here  the  supposed  lady 
— highbo  rn,  refined,  poetic,  musical,  of  course — if  a 
real  bond  fide  woman,  is  at  the  same  time  an  ideal, 
for  .she  is  addressed  in  all  the  letters  with  a  senti- 
ment almost  of  reverence,  as  well  as  with  assur- 
ance of  full  sympathy  and  understanding.  We  have 
here  as  it  were  Hiller's  musical  confessions.  Sig- 
nificant experiences  of  his  life,  his  early  interviews 
with  Goethe,  etc.,  his  artistic  creed,  his  whole  ideal 
of  the  artist's  work  and  duty,  his  views  about  the 
schools  and  tendencies  in  modern  music,  are  frank- 
ly, fervently  and  gracefully  confided  to  an  ideal 
listener.  We  think  it  on  the  whole  about  the  best 
and  the  most  interesting  of  the  numerous  books  in 
which  the  author  has  from  time  to  time  collected 
and  given  to  the  world  his  thoughts  about  the  Art 
of  which  he  is  one  of  (he  most  accomplished  mas- 
ters now  upon  the  stage. — We  intend  to  translate 
some  of  the  letters  entire  hereafter.  At  present  we 
present  a  few  passages  which  we  had  marked  dur- 
ing our  summer  reading  ;  first,  one  about  musical 
description,  programme  music,  etc.;  second,  one 
about  the  satisfaction  which  highly  cultivated  liter- 
ary people  are  so  apt  to  find  in  common-place  mu- 
sic, while  they  have  no  patience  with  the  common 
in  their  own  Art;  finally,  a  charming  tribute  to 
dear  old  Father  Haydn,  which,  had  there  been 
room,  should  have  been  preceded  and  brought  out 
in  stronger  relief  by  one  about  Wagner. 

— Tou  know  that  I  am  in  general  no  advocate  of 
that  instrumental  music  which  seeks  to  mean  more 
than  it  means  musically.  The  invention  of  such  so- 
called  descriptive,  or  even  narrative  musical  pieces 
takes  place  in  the  most  different  ways.  It  may 
happen  that  the  object  to  be  reproduced,  delineated, 
painted,  stood  before  the  composer's  eye  as  clearly 
as  a  lyric  poem  and  embodied  itself  quite  as  sponta- 
neously in  tones.  Or  it  may  be  that,  after  the  mu- 
sician, has  half  or  quite  completed  the  creation  of 
some  shorter  piece,  a  name  will  dawn  upon  him  as 
so  adequate,  that  in  imparting  it  he  gives  fancy  no 
more  than  her  due.  In  both  cases  the  real  musical 
creative  force,  the  not  to  be  analyzed  originality, 
survives.  A  ccraposer  also  may  remain  conscious 
of  the  first  incitenent,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  a  larg- 
er instrumental  work,  and  may  reveal  it,  even  if 
the  work  itself  be  not  descriptive  or  explainable. 

But  an  altogether  too  intelligible  process  is  that 
of  the  so-called  programme  music,  where  a  poem,  a 
description,  a  narrative  is  to  be  translated  verse  by 
verse,  image  after  image,  situation  after  situation, 
into  music, — where  one  not  only  feels  a  purpose, 
but  where  the  purpose  is  to  make  that  purpose  just 
as  clear  as  possible.  Here  all  spontaneity  almost 
entirely  ceases,  and  just  as  seldom  as  any  other 
translations  will  these  be  able  to  make  the  impres- 
sion of  the  original.  The  more  remote  that  which 
is  expressed  in  music  stands  from  that  which  we 
know  and  see,  and  the  more  intimately  it  connects 
itself  with  what  we  feel,  so  much  the  more  deeply 
will  it  work. 

— Everywhere  certain  strata  of  society  are  de- 
lighted with  the  common, — like  associates  with  like. 
But  in  music  it  is  often  the  most  cultivated,  those 
who  intellectually  stand  highest,  who  find  the  most 
insipid  food  most  palatable.  From  works  of  litera' 
ture  belonging  to  this  category  they  would  turn 
away  with  contempt, — In  tones  it  gives  them  pleas- 
ure. Perhaps  there  is  no  harm  in  it !  The  im- 
pression is  so  superficial,  so  transitory,  that  it  leaves 
no  trace  behind.  Without  words,  music  always  re- 
tains a  certain  degree  of  innocence ;  through  bad 
books  a  man  may  be  ruined,  through  bad  music  at 
the  most  only  a  musician.     So  it  is   natural,  that 


precisely  in  circles  of  the  highest  culture  often 
enough  we  find  a  friendly  underrating  of  the  Art  of 
Music, — and  that  a  Voltaire  could  exclaim  :  "  Son- 
ale,  que  me  ve7i.x  tu  ?  "  It  is  not  enough  to  reply 
that  highly  cultivated  people  need  not  understand 
anything  of  music  ;  in  sculpture  and  painting,  like- 
wise, many  excellent  people  have  no  right  percep- 
tion, yet  it  never  comes  into  their  mind  to  treat  the 
works  of  plastic  art  disiiaragingly.  Their  value  as 
an  enduring  possession — thi.'!  above  all  perhaps — 
prevents.  The  works  of  music,  the  good  as  well  as 
the  bad,  rush  by  ;  they  have  worth  for  men  only 
so  long  as  men  hear  them  ;  like  wine,  they  lose  it 
after  it  is  once  enjoyed.  Moreover  the  productions 
of  plastic  art  are  connected  with  so  mnch  that  ap- 
pears to  us  significant  and  important;  they  pre- 
serve for  us  the  physiognomies  of  distinguished  per- 
sons as  well  as  of  historic  epochs,  of  by-gone  man- 
ners, as  well  as  of  transformed  places.  Apart  from 
their  artistic  worth,  which  might  be  dispensed  with, 
they  associate  themselves  by  their  mere  appearance 
with  the  thoughts,  the  deeds,  the  things  which  are 
the  most  important  for  our  life.  Music  offers  little 
of  this,  and  that  little  is  accessible  only  to  the  few- 
est. Indeed  its  connection  with  the  different  forms 
of  worship  is  not  so  deeply  ingrown  with  their  in- 
most essence  as  one  might  believe ;  everywhere  and 
always  still  the  music  lives  its  own  peculiar  life. 
Is  it  to  be  wondered,  then,  that  the  musician,  who 
is  "  also  a  man,  so  to  speak,"  should  sometimes  feel 
it  as  a  want,  with  that  which  it  is  given  him  to  ex- 
press, not  to  be  able  to  take  part  immediately  in 
the  questions  which  agitate  the  world?  That  it 
must  pain  him  to  experience  so  often,  that  the  lan- 
guage which  he  speaks  is  in  so  many  ways  misun- 
derstood? That  men  confound  together  indiscrim- 
inately the  best  and  the  most  worthless  that  is  said 
in  music  ?  That  just  that,  in  which  resides  the 
kernel  of  his  spiritual  being,  should  be  regarded  as 
if  it  contained  no  kernel  at  all  ? 

— For  some  time  I  have  begun  my  day's  work  with 
delightful  matins: — I  read  every  day  a  Quartet  by 
Haydn, — to  the  most  pious  Christian  a  chapter  from 
the  Bible  cannot  do  more  good. 

What  a  benediction  is  the  presence  of  this  tone- 
poet  !  Could  all  the  world  read  music,  he  would  be 
one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  mankind.  To  me 
he  is  one  of  the  dearest  manifestations  not  alone  in 
the  domain  of  music, — no,  in  the  whole  wide  sphere 
of  the  beautiful  and  the  true,  so  far  as  I  have  had 
the  fortune  to  become  acquainted  with  it. 

Do  you  remember,  my  respected  friend,  the  end- 
less number  of  significant  qualities  which  Goethe 
somewhere  attributes  to  Voltaire  1  Had  I  words  at 
my  command,  as  our  prophet  of  the  newest  dispen- 
sation had,  I  would  fill. this  page  with  a  counterpart 
to  that  list  of  praises.  Haydn  possessed  wealth  of 
invention,  grace,  cheerful  serenity,  health,  humor, 
taste,  soul,  heart,  repose  and  animation,  originality 
and  perspicuity,  freedom  and  measure,  depth  and 
clearness,  knowledge  and  experience.  He  knew  how 
to  calculate  while  he  was  playing,  and  he  seems  to 
play  while  he  calculates.  With  childlike  naivelehe 
combines  the  perfect  certainty  of  the  most  mature, 
clear-sighted  man  ;  with  tlie  easy  ahandoi  of  the 
improvisator,  the  logic  of  the  severe  thinker.  What 
warm  good-heartedness,  what  a  blessed  inward 
peace  lies  in  these  creations  I  An  artist  and  a  man, 
complete  in  one,  presents  himself  in  full  and  simple 
beauty.  How  he  enjoys,  without  the  least  self-ex- 
altation, the  happiness  which  he  must  be  conscious 
of  distributing  !  Has  one  bathed  in  the  freshness 
of  these  tones  ?  has  he  quieted  the  unrest  of  his  own 
inmost  soul  through  the  peace  they  breathe?  Still 
for  the  composer  there  remains  an  inexhaustible 
fountain  of  instruction.  For  in  the  smallest 
trait  there  lies  a  mastery,  which  is  all   the  greater 
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that  it  attempts  nothing  great,  and  which  one  al- 
most has  to  search  for.  But  one  can  be  sure  of  find- 
ing it  everj-where.         ***** 

In  the  greatest  German  composers,  who  have  en- 
riclied  their  people  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  is 
generally  comprehended,  in  spite  of  all  the  over- 
loud  admiration  for  them,  it  would  be  easy  to  point 
out  what  conditions  of  creation  and  effect  combined 
for  their  development  and  for  their  influence, — in 
part  this  has  been  done.  Our  dear  old  Haydn  (you 
must  promise  me  to  occupy  yourself  more  with  him 
than  yon  have  done,  I  fear  !)  had  more  to  contend 
against  than  many  others;  but  during  the  best  part 
of  his  life,  that  life  had  shaped  itself,  and  he  had 
shaped  it,  in  a  way  that  could  not  have  been  better 
fitted  for  his  task.  I  like  to  think  of  the  amiable 
master,  as  through  the  long  years  of  his  Esterhazj' 
Capellmeistership,  continually  creating,  listening, 
rehearsing,  in  the  midst  of  his  musicians, — far  re- 
moved from  the  unquiet  bustle  of  great  cities, — he 
expressed  a  soul's  life  in  strains  which  carried  ev- 
erywhere tlie  cheerful  peace  from  which  they  ema- 
nated. 

How  unjust,  how  unintelligent  it  is,  then,  to  com- 
plain of  him  because  the  glow  of  passion,  the  pain 
of  longing  was  not  his  concern, — because  he  was 
not  absorbed  in  the  shadow  side  of  existence  !  Let 
us  be  content  to  take  him  for  what  he  is.  And  he 
is  a  deliverer,—  can  there  be  a  higher  ?  What  does 
it  say  in  the  Elijah  ?  Not  in  the  storm  wind,  not 
in  the  earthquake,  but  in  the  still,  small,  voice  ap- 
peared the  Lord. 


"  God  Save  the  King." 

Whitney's  Journal  of  Music  (Manchester,  N.  H.), 
has  the  following  communication  from  the  author 
of  the  well-known  American  Encyclopedia  of  Mu- 
sic :  — 

"  A.  AT.  T.,"  in  DwighCs  Journal  of  Music,  of  Ju- 
ly 1,  1877,  says: — "This  tune  waa  composed  by 
Henry  Gary,  about  1740,  and  it  came  into  universal 
favor  in  England,  1745." 

If  this  is  truth,  how  happens  it  that  well-known 
English  writers  have  claimed  it  for  John  Bull,  1590  ; 
and  why  should  Schoelcher  say — "  God  Save  the 
King  was  composed  by  Br.  John  Bull,  1607,  as  a 
thanksgiving  to  God  for  having  saved  the  King 
from  the  Gunpowder  Plot ;  "  and  why  should  the 
French  claim  both  the  air  and  words,  or  that  the 
tune  had  long  been  used  as  a  vintage  hymn  in  the 
south  of  France,  before  being  converted  to  a  prayer 
for  the  safety  of  any  king? 

If  "  A.  W.  T."  has  authority  for  his  statement, 
how  happens  it  that  so  long  ago  it  was  claimed  that 
the  tune  was  a  composition  of  Anthony  Young,  and 
again  for  Lully  ;  and  how  could  it  have  been  per- 
formed before  king  James  I,,  July  16,  1607,  more 
than  half  a  century  before  Henry  Carey  (as  1  think 
the  name  is  instead  Of  Car}')  was  born  ? 

Why  did  Dr.  Burney  say  "  the  tune  was  set  to 
music  by  the  Catholic  chapel  of  James  II,  and  that 
no  one  dared  to  sing  it,  after  the  abdication,  fearing 
to  incur  the  penalty  of  treason  ;  so  that  the  song  lay 
dormant  sixty  years  before  it  was  revived  for  George 
II.?  " 

Why  did  Edward  Jones  say — "  I  remember  to 
have  heard  the  tune,  when  a  boy,  to  the  words  'God 
save  Great  James; '"  and  Dr.  Byron,  of  Manchester, 
England,  "the  song  was  formerly  written  Great 
Cliarles?"  Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have 
said  Carey  revived  this  ancient  vintage  hymn,  and 
sang  it  in  1740  ? 

I  wish  to  obtain  all  the  facts  concerning  "  God 
save  the  King"  and  "  America,"  in  order  to  present 
a  correct  history  of  them  in  my  "  Songs  and  Song- 
writers ?  " 

John  AY.  Moore. 

— Manchester,  N.  B.,  July  11,  1877. 

AA''e  are  not  learned  in  these  antiquarian  matters, 
like  our  friend  the  biographer  of  Beethoven  ("  A. 
W.  T."),  who  will  doubtless  answer  for  himself  in 
due  time — he  lives  far  away  in  Trieste,  Italian  Aus- 
tria, where  he  is  Consul  ior  our  g'overnment, — and 


he  is  not  the  man  to  make  such  statements  when  he 
is  not  well  fortified  with  reasons  and  authorities. 
Meanwhile  we  may  suggest  that  these  various  the- 
ories of  authorship  are  not  necessarily  irreconcila- 
ble. Popular  melodies,  religious  chorals,  national 
airs  have  often  grown  into  their  finally  accepted 
shape  through  successive  modifications  of  ages. 
Tlie  germ  of  many  a  well  known  tune  has  often 
been  detected  in  some  older  and  even  obsolete 
strain.  The  elements,  the  essential  pregnant  phras- 
es, themes,  of  a  musical  con'position  may  have  been 
ilnating  about  on  the  popular  breath,  long  before 
they  came  into  the  hands  of  the  master  who  com- 
posed them  into  the  Air  that  lives.  Traces  of  "God 
save  the  King"  may  possibly  be  found  in  the 
Thanksgiving  Hymn  by  Dr.  John  Bull,  or  in  some 
piece  by  Lully,  and  yet  Henry  Carey  (Mr.  Moore 
is  right  about  the  spelling)  may  have  been  the  true 
composer  of  the  English  National  Anthem  as  we 
know  it,  and  as  it  is  alone  worth  knowing.  This 
view  of  the  question  is  well  presented  in  an  article 
on  National  Anthems,  which  we  copied  from  the 
London  Musical  Standard  about  five  years  ago,  a 
portion  of  which  is  worth  reproducing  in  the  pres- 
ent connection.     The  writer  says : 

Every  musician  is  aware  that  the  form,  rhythmi- 
cal construction,  and  entire  character  of  our  superb 
national  anthem  are  exclusively  British,  and  could 
not  be  the  work  of  any  but  a  British  composer.  This 
interna!  evidence  alone  would  suffice  to  determine 
its  origin. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  "  a  national  song  com- 
poses itself; "  that  is  to  say,  that  a  truly  national 
and  imperishable  melody  is  rather  the  result  of 
many  minds  and  many  years  than  the  product  of 
one  brain.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions  ;  a  sud- 
den and  harmonious  national  feeling  will  sometimes 
find  an  echo  in  immortal  music  or  poetry.  The  ten- 
dency among  all  nations  has  been  from  time  to  time 
to  alter  and  vary  their  popular  songs.  The  chang- 
es which  music  continually  undergoes  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  this  characteristic.  Traces  of  "  God 
save  the  King"  are  to  be  found  in  an  Ayre  by  Dr. 
Bull  written  in  1590,  in  an  old  Christmas  carol 
bearing  the  date  1611,  in  the  ballad  "Franklin  is 
fled  away,"  circa  1669,  and  in  a  theme  by  Purcell 
published  in  1696.  All  these  tunes  have  passages 
in  common,  and  some  of  them  bear  a  remarkable  re- 
semblance to  our  national  hymn.  "  God  save  the 
Kins',"  in  its  present  form,  was  first  sung  and  played 
bj'  Henry  Carey  in  the  year  1732  at  a  banquet  giv- 
en in  honor  of  the  birthday  of  George  II.  at  the 
Freemasons'  Tavern  in  London,  where  it  was  much 
admired,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  its  tran- 
scendant  merits  were  fully  appreciated,  as  the  fame 
of  it  spread  very  slowly.  Carey  was  a  highly  gift- 
ed man ;  a  musician  by  profession,  he  was  also  a 
poet  of  some  eminence.  AVe  are  almost  tempted  to 
cull  some  passages  from  his  "  Satire  on  the  luxury 
and  effeminacy  of  the  age."  His  strictures  on  the 
preference  then  shown  to  foreign  over  English  mu- 
sicians, sisrnificantly  point  to  the  commencement  of 
what  Mr.  Macfarren  has  well  termed  our  fashiona- 
ble neglect  of  national  music  and  composers  in  favor 
of  foreign  ideas. 

Carey  wrote  the  burlesque  called  "The  Dragon 
of  AVantley,"  also  the  well-known  ballad  "  Sally  in 
our  Alley."  Southey  says  of  him,  "  his  life  was  led 
without  reproaeli,  but  it  was  unfortunate;  he  died 
by  his  own  hand."  Carey  was  born,  1696,  in  Lon- 
don ;  the  exact  date  of  his  death  is  not  settled,  but 
it  would  seem  to  be  1744 ;  Southey  places  it  in 
1748.  He  was  a  natural  son  of  George  Savile,  Mar- 
quis of  Halifax.  His  untimely  and  traffic  end  was 
not,  as  some  have  supposed,  occasioned  by  poverty, 
but  was  rather  the  result  of  a  hopeless  passion  he  is 
said  to  have  entertained  for  a  lady  of  noble  birth, 
who  rejected  him.  Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that 
Carey  must  figure,  and  that  prominently,  in  the  long 
and  dark  catalogue  of  British  artists  who  have  been 
treated  with  neglect  and  ingratitude  : 

"  Lajriimus  insontes  vivos,  laudamus  eosdem 
Defunctos." 

It  is  true  that  many  books  and  endless  discus- 
sions have  taken  place  as  to  the  true  authorship  of 
"  God  save  the  King  ;  "  but  the  later  researches  of 
Mr.  W.  Chnppell  and  Dr.  Rimbault,  together  with 
those  of  the  Germans,  (  arl  En^el  and  tlie  learned 
Dr.  G.  Fink,  clearly  point  to  Carey  as  the  author 


of  our  present  version.  Conceive  a  Frenchman  not 
knowing  who  composed  "  La  Marseillaise,"  or  "  Le 
Chant  du  Depart ! "  And  what  are  they  in  com- 
parison with  our  National  Anthem!  We  blush  to 
think  how  many  self-styled  "  Britons  "  are  still  in 
ignorance  of  these  facts. 


Elisa  Biscacoiakti.  We  are  happy  to  state  that  the 
"  Appeal,"  recently  puWished  in  this  Journal,  in  behalf 
of  this  once  admired  prima  donna,  aBostonian  by  birth, 
nie  Ostinelli,— now  languishing  in  Rome  in  broken  health 
and  poverty — meets  with  generous  responses.  We 
have  a  letter  from  the  lady,  written  in  the  noblest  spirit, 
full  of  gratitude  to  old  friends  here,  and  particularly  to 
those  warm-hearted  ladies,  Mrs.  Marsh,  the  wife  of  our 
American  Minister  at  Rome,  and  Mrs.  Lippincott  (Grace 
Greenwood),  from  whom  the  "  Appeal ''  emanated. 
Mme.  Biscaccianti  spealiS  of  the  recovery  of  her  voice  in 
an  almost  miraculous  manner,  and  of  her  recent  success, 
in  spite  of  many  obstacles,  in  teaching  singing.— Her  own 
letter,  as  well  as  tlie  assurance  of  tlie  ladies  above 
named,  leaves  no  doubt  in  our  mind  that  she  is  altogeth- 
er worthy  of  assistance  and  encouragement. 

A  citizen  nf  San  Francisco,  where  Biscaccianti  once 
resided,  met  her  in  December  last  in  Rome,  and  wrote  to 
a  friend  the  following  agreeable  account  of  the  adven- 
ture, under  the  hea-l  of  "  Hunting  rooms  in  Rome." 
We  take  it  from  a  California  paper:— 

Of  course  you  know  ail  about  this  room-hunting  in 
Rome — tlie  dark  streets,  the  narrow  stairs,  the  bolts,  the 
bars,  the  smells  that  multiply  from  hour  to  hour  until 
yon  are  sick  at  heart  and  ela-d  to  take  anything  that  is 
oifered  you  in  the  shape  of  shelter.  For  a  day  or  two  I 
fought  against  fate  and  turned  my  back  on  the  blue 
chambers  and  green  chambers  with  no  outlooks;  on  the 
little  rooms  at  the  very  tops  of  the  houses,  where,  the 
padrona  assured  me,  the  sun  shines  fo'ever.  Bv  the  by 
we  haven't  seen  a  sunbeam  for  a  week !  The  air,  heavy 
with  the  fumes  of  boiled  cabbage,  drove  me  from  one 
quarter;  garlic  put  me  to  flight  in  the  next;  a  mouldy 
wall  tilled  me  with  a  fear  of  the  fever  in  a  third— Rome 
is  such  a  sepulchre  in  Winter;  now,  isn't  it? 

Well  1  At  last  I  stumbled  upon  a  brace  of  chambers 
open  to  the  south.  A  covered  passage— a  kind  of  Bridge 
of  Sighs — with  a  kitchen  attachment  and  a  well  under 
one  of  its  windows,  led  to  a  small  garden.  T  saw  at  a 
glance  that  in  this  garden  there  was  a  large  oleander  f  uil 
of  baby-buds,  an  ivy  on  the  one  side  and  a  grape  arbor 
on  the*  other,  while  beyond  it,  across  a  silent  street. 
loomed  a  convent  wall.  This  was  the  plaf*e  for  me,  and 
I  began  bargaining,  in  a  tone  the  severity  of  which  I 
fondl.v  hoped  would  compensate  ftir  my  very  feeble  Ital- 
ian. In  the  midst  of  our  negotiations  the  padrona  said  ■ 
"  But  there  is  an  American  ladv  in  the  house,  and  she 
will  tell  you  bow  agreeai^Ie  is  the  life  we  lead  here." 

1  heard  a  step  on  the  stair;  a  little  lady  dressed' all  in 
black  approached  us.  She  was  veiled,  and  bore  a  roll  of 
music  under  her  arm.  We  hailed  her,  and  were  about  to 
settle  affairs, when,  like  a  flash,  I  thought  I  recognized 
that  wee  figure  and  those  immense  black  eyes. 

She  had  begun  to  speak  very  kindly  of  tlie  old  padro- 
na. and  added:  "The  sunshine,  when  there  is  any  Is 
sure  to  visit  us." 

"  But."  said  I,  "  you  have  been  in  California? '' 

"  Yes." 

*'  I  recognize  you ! " 

"  Probably,    t  am  Biscaccianti." 

This  happened  a  whole  week  asro.  Ton  can  imagine 
what  chats  we  have  bad  since;  what  reminiscences' we 
have  revived ;  what  stories  we  h.ave  told  of  numerous  ac- 
cidents by  flood  and  field.  She  wondered  that  I  knew 
her,  hut  I  find  her  little  changed,  paler  than  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  see,  and  sadder,  and  looking  very  weary  of  life  ■ 
but  when  we  begin  our  talks  of  people,  places  and  things 
her  old  vivacity  returns,  her  eves  flash  and  her  liny  fig- 
ure seems  to  grow  larger  every  moment. 

Her  Giulio  is  here,  a  handsome  bov  "f  three  and  twen- 
ty, who  has  still  three  ye.^rs  to  serve  in  the  Italian  armv 
and  then,  he  savs,  he  will  take  his  little  mother  and  go 
round  and  round  the  world,  and  she  shall  know  an-aln 
the  triumphs  of  her  youth.  ^ 

Biscaccianti  is  lii'ing  as  quietly  as  possible.  She  has 
pupils  in  music,  and  It  is  quite  the  swell  thin"  to  secure 
her  services  at  the  receptions  of  nobility. "  Her  voice 
seems  to  have  been  born  again.  The  other  ni<>-ht  she 
created  a  furore  at  the  reception  of  La  Marches.a  Fredi- 
ani  by  her  rendering  of  the  delicious  romanza  from 
Ouarany.  Sometimes  I  hear  the  piano  in  the  room  over 
me,  and  then  I  open  my  window  and  listen,  and  when  I 
bury  my  face  in  my  hands  I  seem  transported  to  the  old 
days  when  that  voice  held  thousands  spell-hound,  and 
when  every  note  of  it  was  worth  a  golden  ducat  The 
world  knew  her  charity  in  those  da\'s  and  called  upon  it 
freely.    What  does  it  care  for  her  now? 

I  might  moralize,  but  I  won't,  because  you  expect  me 
to;  I'm  a  capital  hand  at  disappointing  m'y  friends. 

Think  I'll  cork  up  ray  inkstand  for  this  mornin"-,  as 
my  boarders  have  come  in  to  dinner.  I  must  tell  vou 
that  my  garden  is  the  resort  of  four  and  twenty  larks 
who  come  regularly  to  my  window  to  be  fed.  You  would' 
laugh  to  see  a  stickfull  of  them  up  in  the  oleander  wait- 
ing for  breakfast.  When  I  cover  the  windowsill  with 
crumbs  they  tip  oft  head  foremost  in  the  air,  bury  their 
beaks  in  biscuit,  and  then  fly  up  on  to  the  wall, "where 
they  picnic  together  in  the  greatest  glee. 

I  hear  the  piano  again.  B.  is  sincingone  of  those  in- 
tensely mel.anoholy  Spanish  songs.  There  are  clouds 
hanging  low  over  the  roofs ;  the  eaves  drip,  ami  altno-eth- 
er  it  is  a  homesick  time.  I  can  close  to  slow  mnsicTif  I 
do  so  at  once,  but  I  must  just  tell  you  that  B.  asK-ed  me 
last  evenmg  if  the  Oriental  Hotel  a'nd  the  Tehama  House 
are  much  patronized  nowadavs.  Perhaps  that  nnestion 
is  not  more  surprising  than  that  I  should  meet  her  here 
One  alwa.vs  meets  some  one:  there  is  nothinn-  odd  in 
that,  but  to  meet  the  one  is  the  consummation  devoutlv 
to  he  wished.  '' 

The  one  /    What  one,  I  should  like  to  know? 

Dio  mio.  who,  and  when,  and  where,  and  how,  and 
likewise  why  ? 
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Prospects  for  Opera.    The  Sunday  Times  (July  8) 
says:— 

It  has  already  been  anuounced  that  Max  Strakosc 
will  have  a  concert  and  operatic  troupe  in  the  field  n  x 
se;isoa,  Miss  Kellojrrr  and  Miss  Gary  being  included 
ainon^  bis  chief  artists.  The  troupe  will  be  so  organize  . 
as  to  give  both  Italian  antl  English  opera,  but  nothing  i 
likely  to  be  done  in  the  latter  way  until  the  return  of  the 
troupe  from  California  late  in  the  fall.  Another  operat- 
ic organization  of  perhaps  more  importance  than  the 
other,  for  Mr.  Strakoscb's  company  is  primarily  a  concert 
troupe,  will  be  under  the  enterprising  management  of 
Mr.  J.  C.  Fryer,  who  last  year  gave  America  its  first 
hearing  of  some  of  Wagner's  great  operas,  or  at  least  of 
"  Die  Wiilkure  "  Mr.  Fryer's  troupe  will  be  formed  on 
a  broader  and  more  comprehensive  basis  than  his  troupe 
of  last  year,  and  bis  list  of  artists  will  of  necessity  be 
much  more  numerous.  His  engagements  already  ensure 
the  greatest  strength  possible  in  several  departments, 
and  negotiations  are  now  pending  for  securing  several 
eminent  European  artists.  The  troupe  will  open  its  sea- 
son about  the  20ih  of  September  in  Boston,  and  the  rep- 
ertoire of  the  company  will  be  sufficiently  large  to  make 
a  nightly  chfinge  of  opera  in  a  season  of  two  weeks. 
Among  the  operas  to  be  performed  are  the  followmg: 
Rns^^ini's  "  William  Tell,"  Meyerbeer's  "  Huguenots, 
'  LaJuive."  bv  Halevy,  -'Medea"  by  Cberubini  (new 
herel.  »' Faust'"  by  Gounod,  "  Der  Freiscbiitz"  by  We- 
ber, "  Fidelio  "  bv'Beetboven,  Wagner's  "  Ilienzi  "  (new 
in  this  country\  "Tannhauser"  and  "  Lohengrin."  Flo- 
tow's '*  Martha,"  Donizetti's  'Lucia  di  Lammermoor, 
'•IlTrovatore"  by  Verdi,  and  Victor  Mas66's  *' Paul  et 
Virgiuie"  (new  in  this  country). 


VrEX>'A.  The  late  Dr.  A.  W.  Ambros,  whose  prema- 
ture death  is  so  deeply  regretted,  left  behind  him  a  col- 
lection of  some  1 ,500  different  musical  works .  dating  from 
the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  centuries,  arranged  by  him  in 
full  score  from  the  original  notation.  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
finest  collection  in  existence  of  old  Netherlandish,  Ital- 
ian, and  German  masters.  Its  value  is,  moreover,  great- 
ly increased  by  historical  and  biographical  notices,  and 
critical  remarks,  constituting  a  rich  store  of  materials 
for  connoisseurs  and  prnctical  musicians.  According  to 
report,  Herr  Wilhelm  Westmayer,  of  this  city,  in  con- 
junction with  an  art  amateur,  outbidding  all  offers  from 
abroad,  has  purchased  the  collection  from  the  family  in 
order  to  present  it  to  some  art  institution  in  Austria  for 
the  public  benefi,t. 

Hkrk  Theodor  Lachner,  the  eldest  of  the  well- 
known  musical  Lachner  family,  died,  aged  79,  on  the 
22nd  May,  in  Munich.  The  other  brothers,  Franz,  Ignaz, 
an!  Vincenz  are  still  alive.  Theodor  settled  in  the  Ba- 
varian capital  as  far  back  as  1815.  For  many  years  he 
was  organist  at  the  parish  church  of  St.  Peter.  He  was 
subsequently  appointed  Court  Organist  and  Chorus  Mas- 
ter at  the  Theatre  Royal.  His  pianoforte  arrangement 
of  Chetard's  Macbeth  is  considered  a  model. 


A  Royal  Composer. 

Kings  out  of  business  take  to  all  sorts  of  queer  things 
for  the  sake  of  killing  time,  and  even  rulers  not  on  the 
retired  list  now  and  then  stray  into  eccentricity  as  a 
means  of  avoiding  berng  bored.  The  present  King  of 
Bavaria  is  the  obvious  type  of  this  latter  class,  while  of 
the  former  the  King  of  Hanover— who,  being  without  a 
kingdom,  may  be  described  as  serving  on  detached  duty 
—will  doubtless  occur  to  the  reader  as  an  exemplar. 
Both  of  these  sovereigns  have  given  much  time  to  mu- 
sic, but  in  diverse  ways:  the  King  of  Bavaria  has  had 
the  wisdom  to  patronize  a  real  musician;  the  King  of 
Hanover  has  trusted  to  his  own  inspiration— it  is  almost 
needless  to  say  the  odds  are  very  decidedly  in  favor  of 
the  former. 

And  now  here  is  another  German  Prince  claiming  no- 
tice as  a  composer,  to  wit,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe-Co- 
burg  Gotha.  For  a  good  while  the  Grand  Duke  has 
been  dabbling  in  the  shallow  waters  of  music,  writing 
occasional  songs,  choruses  and  other  detached  pieces 
not  likely  to  dr.iw  much  attention  to  him  one  way  or  the 
other,  but  affording  to  himself  no  small  amount  of 
amusement,  and  to  his  friends— let  us  charitably  suppose 
—somewhat  of  edification.  Having  tried  his  strength 
on  these  trifles  close  in  shore,  he  has  at  last  fairly 
launched  out  to  sea,  and  to  the  glory  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  and  to  his  own  infinite  satisfaction,  he  has  been 
safely  delivered  of  an  opera  which  he  has  christened 
*'  Santa  Chiara."  To  compass  this  end  he  has  taken  in- 
to his  confidence  Monsieur  Appelt,  a  Belgian  writer  of 
libretti,  and  he,  in  turn,  has  drawn  upon  one  of  the  most 
florid  of  the  very  many  florid  romances  of  Madame 
Birch-Pfeiffer  for  a  theme.  The  libretto  evolved  under 
these  circumstance's  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  being  des- 
perately dismal ;  a  feature  palliated  but  not  condoned  by 
a  few  touches  of  real  dramatic  power.  A  curious  anom- 
aly consists  in  imprisoning  the  prima  donna  in  a  coffin 
during  the  whole  of  one  act — an  arrangement  provided 


for  bv  her  supposiHtious  death— and  thus  absolutely 
shutiintr  her  out  for  this  Ions  period  from  beinc  either 
seen  or  beard.  We  bnv  ■  known  prime  doiine — it  would 
be  invidious  to  mention  names — whose  disappearance 
into  a  coffin  or  into  anythintr  else  for  any  l-^nir  period  of 
time  would  be  bailed  bv  the  average  audience  as  a  pos^i- 
tive  Godsend ;  yet  this  fact  can  soarc-Iy  bp  held  to  justi- 
fy the  roval  composer  in  his  lingular  method  of  tempo- 
rarily choking  off  the  lending  part.  But  as  battle,  mur- 
der and  sudden  death  are  the  leading  themes,  it  peri>aps 
but  tends  to  prei^erve  the  unities  that  the  stage  is  so  long 
occupied  by  a  corpse.  As  to  the  music,  it  may  be  briefly 
pummed  up  as  innocuous  to  a  degree.  Somewhat  of  the 
Bellini  order,  only  washier,  it  meanders  along  peaceful- 
ly through  the  three  loiiii-  acts,  the  litrle  s-nigs  and  dnos 
tVippins:  happily  about  as  lambw  or  other  innocent  create 
nres  skip  across  broad  meadows  or  other  expanses  the 
characteristic  of  which  is  exceeding  flatness. 

Altogether,  bis  Serene  Highness  does  not  seem  to  have 
achieved  a  success  warranting  him  in  abandoninj;  his 
throne  and  takinsr  to  musi*^  as  a  professinn.  In  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Saxe-Cobnre:  Gotha,  it  is  reasona'de  to 
suppose  that  durine:  the  life  of  the  present  Grand  Duke 
*' Santa  Chiara  "  will  be  a  standard  piece  at  the  C"Urt 
theatre;  but  outside  of  the  not  excessive  limits  of  the 
Grand  Duchy,  its  life  will  he  of  brief  dur;itinn.  At  the 
Covent  Gnrden  theatre,  where  it  wa's  produced  by  the 
rash  mana(rf*r  under  the  impression  that  it  would  hold 
the  hoards  for  an  indefinite  period,  it  had  a  run  of  pre 
cisely  two  niirhts;  and  the  more  critical  portion  of  the 
public  considered  that  this  was  about  twice  as  long  ns 
there  was  any  occasion  for.  Of  course  it  is  pleasant  to 
see  Kings  and  such  enjoying  tbem^^elves  in  any  harmless 
pas'ime,  for  we  know  what  desperately  stupid  lives'they 
lead,  and  wbata  blessing  to  them  is  anything  to  break 
the  dire  monotony;  but  we  would  earnestly  suirgest  to 
the  KiuETfl  that  they  put  a  curb  on  their  .musical  aspira- 
tions.  There  is  already  quite  a  lot  of  fairly  good  ntiisic 
in  the  world,  enough  to  serve  as  a  standard,  anyway; 
and  if  would  be  composers  fail  even  to  approximate  "to 
this  standard — though  thev  be  live  monarchs  invested 
with  the  control  of  real  realms— they  only  receive  rs  a 
reward  for  ihfir  labor  the  distinction  of  being  laughed 
?ct,— Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


STunmary  of  the  London  Philharmonic 
Season,  1877. 

On  Monday  evening  the  eixty-fifth  series  of  the  per- 
formances of  the  Philharmonic  Society  came  to  an  end 
In  the  course  of  the  season,  during  which  two  morning 
concerts  were  given,  as  in  last  year,  the  following  works 
have  been  performed :  Descriptive  Piece  for  orchestra. 
The  Lay  of  the  Last  MinMrel  (J.  F.  Barnett);  Overture 
to  Parisina  (Sterndale  Bennett!;  a  Song  (F.  Clay);  a 
Duet  (W.  G.  Cusins);  a  Violin  Concerto  and  a  Song  from 
the  oratorio.  The  Resurrection  {,G.  A..  ISl^ci^Tren);  the  Ov- 
erture, In  JHemoriam,  and  a  Song  (A.  Sullivan);— all  Eng- 
liflh.  Scena  from  Le  Domino  Noir  (Anber);  Valse  from 
J/Yr^Z/a,  and  Ode  from  Saffo  (Gounod);  Romance  from 
Mignon  {AscCoTQ\&e  Thomas);  Duo  from  JosepJi  (M6hnl); 
Symphony  (E.  Silas);  Pianoforte  Concerto  (Grieg);  Bal- 
lade et  Polonaise  de  Concert,  for  violin  with  orchestra 
(Vieuxtemps);  Ave  Maria  (Cberubini);  Aria  (Lotti);  Aria 
from  Ultnliana  in  Algeri  (Rossini);  Vi'din  Concerto  (Vi- 
otti);  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  Symphonies  in  B  flat,  C 
minor,  and  F,  Chorai  Fantasia,  Pianoforte  Concerto  inC 
minor,  Violin  Concerto.  Overtures  to  Coriolan,  Egmont, 
and  Lenore,  and  the  terzetto,  "Tremate,  empi  tremate" 
(Beethoven);  Symphony  in  C  minor,  Variations  on  a 
Theme  by  Haydn,  and  three  Liedcr  (Brahms);  Airs  from 
Sennele  ^nCi  Acii^  and  Galatea  (Handel);  Air  from  Orfeo 
(Haydn);  Elegiac  Overtnie  (Joachim);  Lied  (Klengel); 
Song  (Manns);  Air  from  Dinorah  (Meyerbeer);  Scottish 
Symphony,  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  G  minor,  Violin  Con- 
certo, Overtures  to  Mehisine,  Isles  of  Fingal,  A  Midsum- 
mer Mg/ti' ft  Dream,  and  lint/  Bias  (Mendelssohn);  Sym- 
phony in  E  flat.  Concerto  for  Harp  and  Flute,  Overture 
to  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,  Airs  from  La  Clemenza  di  T>to,  H 
Flautu  Magiuo,  Idomeneo ,  Le  Nozzedi  Fiffaro.  Don  Giovan- 
ni, and  Recitative  and  Air,  "  Mia  Speranza  adorata  !  " 
(Mozart);  Concerto  for  Violoncello  (Rnff);  Sonata  for 
Violin  (Rust);  Grand  Fanta.sia  for  Pianoforte,  in  C 
(Schuhert— re-composed  by  Abb6  Liszt);  Incidental  Mu- 
sic to  Goethe's  Faust,  and  Pianoforte  Concerto  (Schu- 
mann); Symphony,  "The  Power  of  Sound."  Dramatic 
Concerto 'for  Violin,  and  Overture  to  the  Alchymist 
(Spohr);  Overture  to  Ta7)nhdu.9er,  and  Scena  ■' Liebes- 
tod,"  from  TriHannnd  /«oZc/e (Wagner);  Concertstilrk  for 
Pianoforte.  Overtures  to  Euryanthe,  Der  Frtyschutz, 
Oberon,  Ruler  of  the  Spirits,  Jufnlee  of  Augustus  IV.,  of 
Saxuny,  and  Romance  from  Euryanthe  (Weber). 

The  Solo  Pianists  have  been— Mdme.  Schumann,  Miss 
Agnes  Zimmermann,  Mdlle.  Mehlig;  Herr  Brei^ner,  Mr. 
Edward  Dannreuther,  Mr.  Jaell,  and  Mons.  J,  Wieniaw- 
Bki.  Solo  Violinists— Mdnie.  Nonnau-Neruda.  Mdlle. 
Marguerite  Pommereuil,  Herr  Auer,  Mr.  Henry  Holmes^ 
Signor  Papini,  Herr  Straus,  and  Mons.  Paul  Viardot. 
Violoncello— Herr  Hausmann.  Harp— Mr.  Jolm  Thomas. 
Flute— Mr.  Oluf  Svendseu.  The  Vocalists  were— Mes- 
dames  Campobello  Sinico,  Lemmens  Sherrington,  Os- 
good, Patcy.  Trcbelli,  Irene  Ware,  Worrell  Duval,  and 
Edith  Wyiine,  Misses  Bolingbroke,  Mary  Davies,  Cath- 
erine Penna,  Kedeker,  Reimar,  Konertsnn.Thekla  Fried- 
lander,  and  Steele;  Messrs.  Campoliello,  W.  H.  Cum- 
niings,  Guy,  Henschel.  Edward  Lloyd,  Barton  McGuckin, 
Henry  Pope,  Santley,  Shakespeare,  and  Wadmore.  Mr. 
W.  G.  Cusins,  Master  of  the  Music  to  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  has,  for  the  eleventh  season,  conducted  the  con- 
certs. 

The  Directors  for  the  year  are  Messrs  Walter  Macfar- 
ren  (hoiiorai'v  treasurer),  Francesco  Bercrer  F.  B.  Jew- 
son,  Cliarles'Santley,  C.  E.  Stephens.  Harold  Thomas, 
and  John  Thomn^.^Musical  World  July  14. 


Sprial    Satires. 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE 

Xt.A.TBS'r      1!v5:tjsic, 

PuI01h«9io<1  lir  4>Iiver  S»it«on  &  Co. 

y-4^t~1 

Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Lyre  Francaise.     A  Collection  of  Favorifce 

French  Songs,  Romances,  &c.  Each  35 

Of  the  16  songs  mentioned  in  the  title,  there 
are  at  )iresent  3  to  describe.  The  words  are 
gracefully  rendered  into  English  by  L.  C.  Elson. 
Music  neat,  sweet,. Frenchy. 

No.  1.     Brrls  around  my  Window. 

(N'onrbliez  pas  ma  fenctre. )     G,     3. 
d  to  E.  VEpine. 

"  Lnave  me  not  with  winter's  snow." 
"  Quand  I'hiver  sera  venu." 

No.  2.     Why  strive  to  hido  thy  Tears? 
(Ponrquoi  cacher  tes  pleurs?)     T>b. 
4,     d  to  F.  Fragerolle. 

"  They  tell  a  hidden  tale." 
"  Les  lannes  que  Tamnnr." 

No.  3.     My  Little  One,  ^o  t-^  Sleep     (Mon 
petit  an<re.)     A.    3     E  to  F.     VEpine. 
"  Niffbt  shades  arc  falling.'* 
"  II  est  sept  heures." 

The  Time  of  Youth.     Vocal  Duet.     G.     3. 

F  to  F.  PinsutL  50 

"  The  leaves  are  bria:ht  with  tender  green, 
The  Hawthorn  bends  with  heavy  spray." 
A  delicate  and  sweet  duet,  in  semi-Italian  style. 

Throw  wide  thy  Window,  Love.     Serenade. 
Bh.    3,     F  to  F.  Shattuck.  30 

*'  The  moonlight  sbiin'ringon  the  turquoise  sea." 
A  very  sweet  serenade  that  will  please  any  lady. 

Instmmentah 
Spring  Schottische.     F.     3.  Barrejon,  30 

Has  a  most  elastic  "spring'*  to  it,  and  dances 
along  merrily  to  the  end. 

Cossack  Dance,   Alia  Gavotte.  D  minor.  4, 

Wilson,  50 
Looks  something  like   a  Tarentelle,  but  is  of 
too  cheerful  a  chaiacter  for  that,— is  light,  flit- 
ting—graceful. 

Black  Hawk  Waltz.     (Illustrated  title.)    4. 

Hands.     A6.     3.  Wahh.   40 

Already  noticed  as  for  2  hands.  Brilliant 
Waltz. 

Au  Revoir  Valse.     3.  Waldteufel.  75 

A  tine  set  of  fine  waltzes  with  Int.  and  Coda. 

Siegmund's  Love  Song.    B&.     4.  Lanrje.  50 

Beautiful  Love  Song  truly.  Theme  from  the 
"Walkiire." 


Germania  Waltzes.     3. 


Auerhach.  60 


Four  bright  "Waltzes,  quite  Strauss-like  in  con- 
struction. 

When  I  think  of  Thee.     (Wenn  ich 

dein  j:^edanke.)     Ab,    3.  Lnnr/e.  4o 

Lange's  ideccs  are,  like  the  chivalrous  Bny- 
ard,  "without  reproach."  One  can  find  no  fault 
with  them. 

New  Grand  Turkish  March.    Bh.    3.     Krens.  40 
A  brilliant  and  original  inarch,  as  played  by 
Gihnore  and  his  band. 

Life  is  a  Dream.     (Das  Lehen  ein  Traum.) 

3.  Zikof.  05 

Ahrid.ffed,  35 

Very  bright  sort  of  dream.  5  fire  waltzes 
with  Int.  aiid  Finale. 

BOOKS. 
The  Grammar  School  Choir.   W.  S.  Tilden.  60 

The  most  needed  books  are  those  that  meet  an 
evident  want:  and  this  exactly  fits  the  case  <»f  a 
class  of  upperOrammar  scholars  who  are  ju'-t  too 
far  advanced  in  mu.«ic  for  common  school  books, 
and  not  quite  up  to  High  School  music. 

Mrs.  Van  Cott's  Praise  Book.  35 

A  verj'  bright  liook,  whi  h  is  for  all  denomina- 
tions, althouirh  made  in  the  first  place  to  be  used 
in  Cam])  and  Revival  meetings,  where  this  nio.st 
successful  preacher  labors.  The  nuisic  and  the 
hymns  ai-te  provided  by  the  best  talent. 

The  American  Glee  Book. 

ir.  0.  Pf.rJcins.  1.50 
A  genuine  Glee  Book.    "We  have  had  no  new 
one  for  quite  a  while,  and  this  is  of  tlie  best. 


AnBREVtATTONs. — Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
from  I  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
B/>,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  mjirks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  iCon  the  staff,  small  Koman  letters  if  below 
or  above  the  staff.  Thus;  ••  C.  5.  c  to  K,"  means  "  Key 
of  C,  Fifth  ilegree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  be- 
low, highest  letter,  E  on  the  4th  space." 


I'IHGIHG 


THE   ENCORE. 
For  Singing-Schools,  Conventions,  &e. 

The  Encore  contains  every  thing  needed  to  make  a  Singing  School 
useful,  wide  awake,  and  interesting.  Contains  a  fine  Elementary 
Course,  with  pretty  airs  for  practice,  a  compact  collection  of  Sacred 
Music  for  practice,  and  a  large  number  of  excellent  easy  Glees  for  prac- 
tice and  for  social  singing. 

The  following  few  titles  may  serve  as  samples  of  the  Glees:  — 

Gather  the  Beautiful.  I  Mountaiu  Shepherd's  Song.  |  Larboard  Wateh. 

Gently  fall  the  DewB.  t  When  shall  we  meet  nKain?  I  The  Bird  Carol. 

Hark  I  the  Bells.  I  I've  wandered  iu  Dreams.  [  Soul  of  the  Beautiful. 

Hie  thee.  Shallop  I  t  1  love  my  Luvc.  I  Vesper  Bell. 

The  Encore  has  ahout  50  Hymn  Tunes,  Anthems,  and  Chants. 
Among  them  are  - 

And  the  Ransomed. 
Sharon's  Bright  Rose. 


I    Go,  watch  and  pray. 
Come,  ye  Blessed  Children. 


I    Awake  I  put  on  thy  Strength. 
Oh  I  sweetly  breathe. 


By  L.  O.  Embrson.    Price  75  cents.    S7.50  per  dozen. 

THE  SONG   MONARCH. 

The  SoNO  Monarch  was  the  predecessor  of  the  Encore,  and  Is  a 
similar  work,  with  a  fine  Singing-School  course  with  exercises  for  illus- 
tration, and  a  good  supply  of  the  best  Secular  and  Sacred  Music  for 
practice.  A  good  book  for  Social  Sings,  Conventions,  College  Choirs, 
&c.   By  H.  K.  Palmer  and  L.  O.  Emerson.    Price  75  cts.   $7.50  per  doz. 

THE   ORPHEAN. 

By  "W.  O.  PERKrNS  and  A.  R.  Hallet.  The  Orphean  is  a  hook  tkat 
has  suffered  from  too  modest  a  title,  which  indicates  that  it  has  music 
for  Bo.vs'  Schools  and  Colleges.  It  is  a  little  difficult  for  bo.vs.  It  is 
excellent  for  Colleges.  It  has  an  elementary  course.  But,  more  than 
any  thing  else,  it  is  a  good  easy  Glee-Book  for  male  voices,  containing 
about  40  Exercises  and  Rounds  for  learners,  more  than  100  Glees  or 
Part-Songs,  some  Songs  with  Choruses,  some  Duets,  and  20  Sacred 
Tunes.    Price  SI  .00.    $9.00  per  dozen. 

THE  NATIONAL  HYMN  AND  TUNE  BOOK. 

Ditson  &  Co.  control  the  copyrights  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Sacred  Tunes  that  have  met  with  universal  approval.  As  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  "cream  "  of  these  tunes  as  could  be  contained  in  a  book 
of  "  handy"  moderate  size  will  be  found  in  this  volume. 

The  words  are  entirely  unsectarian,  thus  rendering  an  entirely  unob- 
jectionable collection  of  Sacred  Music  for  use  in  Scliools.  It  ■will  also 
fill  a  good  place  in  Seminaries,  Academies,  Colleges,  &c.  Price  in  cloth, 
GO  cents.    In  boards,  40  cents. 

EMERSON'S    SINGING-SCHOOL. 

By  L.  O.  Emerson.  This  is  a  book  of  similar  character  to  the  Encore 
and  the  Song  Monarch,  is  composed  largely  of  "instructive"  secular 
music,  and  has  been  a  favorite  in  large  numbers  of  Singing  Classes. 
Price  75  cents,  or  $7.50  per  dozen. 

PART-SONGS,  FOR    FEMALE  VOICES. 

Fine  music  for  use  in  Ladies'  Seminaries,  &c.  Price  in  cloth,  76 
cents.    Boards,  60  cents. 

THE   HOUR   OF   SINGING. 

By  L.  O.  Emerson  and  W.  S.  Tilden.  This  is  the  fir.st  book  for  High 
Schools  prepared  by  the  authors  above  named-  It  was  so  eagerly  re- 
ceived at  its  publication,  that  probably  a  majority  of  all  the  higher 
schools  are  already  familiar  with  its  contents.  This  may  be  the  very 
best  recommendation  to  those  who  have  not  yet  used  it. 

A  tine  instructive  course,  and  genial  music  in  two,  three,  and  four 
parts.    Price  $1.00.    $9.00  per  dozen. 

THE   HIGH-SCHOOL   CHORALIST. 

Being  a  "  Collection  of  first-class  Choruses  and  Glees  from  the  works 
of  the  Great  Masters,"  this  cannot  be  classed  among  school-books.  It  is 
a  good  book  for  Chorus  Societies.    Price  $1.00.    $9.00  per  dozen. 

CHOICE   TRIOS. 

By  W.  S.  Tilden.  Mr.  Tilden' s  correct  taste  has  been  a  'benefit  to 
this  collection,  which  has  a  fine  lot  of  good  clas.sical  music;  meaning 
by  that  nothing  especially  difiicult,  hut  something  especially  good. 

For  High  Schools,  Seminaries,  and  for  the  Social  Circle.  Price  $1.00. 
$9.00  per  dozen. 

MASON'S    LARGE    MUSIC-CHARTS. 

These  are  mammoth  exercises  on  charts.  Two  series.  Price  of 
each,  $8.00. 

HIGH-SCHOOL   CHOIR. 

By  L.  O.  Emerson  and  W.  S.  Tilden.  Until  recently  there  was  posi- 
tively no  book  fitted  to  the  musical  need  of  High  Scliools.  Messrs. 
Emerson  and  Tilden  were  the  first  to  perceive  and  remedy  the  defi- 
ciency, and  tlieir  books  have  met  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  favor. 

The  High  School  Choir  is  arranged  for  instruction  anil  for  musical 
recreation,  and  has  a  large  quantity  of  fine  music  in  two,  three,  and 
four  parts.    Price  $1.00.    $9.00  per  dozen. 

Any  book  above  mentioned  ■vrill  be 


MALE-VOICE   GLEE-BOOK. 

By  "W.  O.  Perkins.  The  author  in  this  work  has  taken  a  step  in  a 
new  direction,  or  rather  two  steps  in  two  new  directions.  The  book 
commeuces  with  an  elementary  course,  and  closes  with  a  compact  col- 
lection of  Psalm  Tunes  arranged  for  Male  Voices.  A  unique  idea!  But 
the  bulk  of  the  space  is  occupied  by  numbers  of  new  Glees,  mostly  with 
new  words.     Almost  all  are  short  ami  easy,  and  all  are  musical. 

The  four  parts  are  nominally  for  male  voices,  but  one  cannot  see  why 
they  will  not  do  for  four  ladles'  voices  also.     Price  $1.00. 

THE  WHIPPOORWILL. 

By  "W.  O.  Perkins.  Mr.  Perkins's  newest  School  Song-Book.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  the  successor  of  the  Golden  Robin,  shows  the  same 
taste  and  skill  in  selection  of  subjects,  and  will  please  the  same  girls  and 
boys  who  were  fond  of  the  former  favorite.  'The  collection  of  songs 
includes  a  great  variety,  —  all  fresh,  bright,  and  pleasing,  —  and  well 
fills  175  pages.  The  following  selected  titles  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the 
beauty  of  the  contents:  — 

Thank  You.  I       Switzer's  Good-night.  I       ITanpy  I^ittle  Singer.  . 

Whippoorwill.  Aim  High.  Mabel  Ray. 

The  Old  Sehoolhouse.  I        Cherries.  Advice  Gratis. 

Ring,  Merry  Bell.  I        Night  unto  Night.  i        Morning  Glories. 

Besides  these  charming  songs,  there  are  a  still  greater  number  for  all 
occasions  of  school  life,  and  for  the  various  events  of  the  year.  There 
is  also  a  good  collection  of  hymn-tunes,  &c.,  for  opening  and  closing 
exercises.    Price  50  cents. 

WILHEM'S 
METHOD   OF  TEACHING  VOCAL  CLASSES. 

Edited  by  John  Hdllah.  Hdllah  was  one  of  the  first  to  popular- 
ize Vocal  Instruction  in  England;  and  this  thorough  Class-Book,  with 
225  exercises  and  tunes  for  practice,  doubtless  had  its  share  in  securing 
public  favor.    Price  GO  cents. 

CONCORDIA. 

By  Charles  Gbobe.  Concordia  contains  a  short  explanation  of 
"the  notes,"  followed  by  189  exercises,  most  of  them  with  words. 
There  are  about  175  Songs,  Duets,  &c.,  in  the  book. 

The  Concordia  will  answer  for  a  School  Song-Book  or  a  Class  Sing- 
ing-Book.   Price  60  ceuts. 

THE  GOLDEN   ROBIN. 

By  'W.  O.  Perkins.  Mr.  Perkins  adheres  to  "  Bird  "  names  for  his 
juvenile  song-books,  which  are  filled  with  genial  songs  such  as  birds 
cannot  aspire  to.  The  Golden  Robin  has  been  verv  successful,  is  a  fine 
collection  of  School-Songs;  and,  although  it  has  been  used  in  large  num- 
bers of  schools,  is  now  just  as  good  as  ever  for  the  remainder.     Price  50 

THE  GOLDEN  WREATH. 

By  L.  O.  Emerson.  A  book  which  had  a  very  pleasing  "golden" 
character  to  the  author  and  publishers,  since  its  sales  were  counted  by 
the  hundred  thousand  copies  during  the  first  years  of  its  existence. 
The  sales  are  not  yet  over,  and  the  music  is  as  good  as  ever.    Price  50 

MERRY  CHIMES. 

By  L.  O.  Emerson.  Merrv  CnrniEs  was  the  School  Song-Book  next 
succeeding  Mr.  Emerson's  Golden  Wreath  ;  has  been  a  lavorite  col- 
lection, and  still  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing.    Price  50  cents. 

CHEERFUL  VOICES. 

By  L.  O.  Emerson.  This,  the  third  collection  of  School  Songs  by 
Prof.  Emerson,  is  in  some  respects  his  best ;  is  in  favor  wherever  it  is 
used,  and  is  worthy  of  a  very  large  sale.     Price  50  cents. 

AMERICAN   SCHOOL   MUSIC-READER. 

IN  THREE  BOOKS. 
By  L.  O.  Emerson  and  "W.  S.  Tilden. 

Book  I.  — This  first  book  is  for  the  use  of  Primary  Schools;  has  three 
divisions  which  may  serve  for  the  three  years  usually  spent  in  such 
schools,  as  it  is  filled  with  pleasant  songs  for  children,  accompanied  by 
copious  notes  and  directions  for  teachers.     Price  35  cents. 

Book  II.  —  Book  the  Second  commences  the  "singing  at  sight" 
course,  iu  which  is  provided  abundant  instruction  and  material  for 
practice  for  scholars  of  the  "  Grammar-school "  age.     Price  5(1  cents. 

Book  III.  —  This  book  continues  the  work  of  the  preceding;  and 
pupils  who  follow  its  course  with  care  should  be  able  at  the  end  to  read 
all  common  music  at  sight.  The  book  may  be  used  in  the  highest 
class  of  a  Grammar  School,  or  the  lower  ones  of  a  High  School.  Price 
50  cents. 

THE   SCHOOL   SONG    BOOK. 

A  new  and  superior  Class  Book  for  Normal  Schools  and  Female 
Seminaries;  is  compiled  by  one  perfectly  familiar  with  the  needs  of 
such  schools.    By  C.  Everest.     Price  (iO  cts. ;  $6.00  per  doz. 

JACKSON'S    SINGING    CLASS    MANUAL. 

A  compact  book,  with  Rules,  Tunes,  and  Glees.    Price  75  cents. 

mailed,  post-free,  for  the  retail  price. 
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Messrs.  DITSON  &  CO.  feel  they  can  confldently  claim  the  title  of  the  "  GREAT  MTTSIC 
PUBLISHING  HOUSE  OF  AMERICA."  They  are  the  oldest  music  fii-m  in  the  U.  S.,  and  in 
the  past  forty-five  years  of  their  business  experience,  have  purchased  the  catalogues  of  ovo^r  .30 
competing  houses.  During  the  last  eight  years  alone  these  purchases  have  aggregated  upwards 
of  Half  a  Million  Dollars,  and  their  catalogue  now  embraces  over  60,000  distinct  sheet  music 
subjects,  and  1500  different  music  books,  or  upwards  of  400,000  music  and  book  plates! 

No  such   Extensive   Catalogue  of  Music   has   ever  previously   existed, 

the   World   over. 

Messrs.  Ditson  &  Co.,  notwithstanding  their  acquisitions  of  standard  and  popular  pieces, 
are  untiring  m  their  efforts  for  novelties,  and  their  new  issues  are  unexcelled  for  elegance,  beauty 
and  popularity ;  in  proof  of  which,  send  for  any  one  of  the  following  new  publications : 

(■VOCA.IJ.) 

"Haunting  Eyes."    J.  R.  Thomas Price  40 

Tbe  title  page  will  first  arrest  yonr  attention.  It  Is  In  the  highest  aerfectlon  of  lltho^Tapbic  art.  The 
cavalier,  with  his  handsome  face  and  flffure,  and  the  dainty  "  laoje-love,"  are  delightfully  portrayed. 
The  mnsic  fits  exactly — is  tender  and  flowing,  and  in  the  best  style  of  this  favorite  author. 

"Dare  I  Tell."   A.  E.  Wimmeestedt 50 

The  skiffs  of  the  lovers  are  moored  together  and  he  is  whispering— the  old,  old  story,  yet  ever  fresh  and 
new.    The  sentiment  is  bright  and  happy,  and  the  musical  setting  very  attractive. 

"  Down  the  Sliadowed  Lane  She  Goes."    Geo.  L.  Osgood 60 

A  bright,  joyous  little  song,  winsome  and  meny. 

"  Take  tMs  Letter  to  My  Mother."   Will.  S.  Hats 40 

A  good  *'  home  *'  song,  already  popular  and  in  great  demand. 

"  Down  South  where  the  Sugar  Cane  Grows."    Hats. 40 

Just  issued,  but  promises  to  rival  in  popularity  the  Bam*  author's  "  Little  Old  Cabin  In  the  Lane,"  of 
which  over  25,000  have  been  sold. 

"  Only  Speak  Kindly  to  Me."    C.  M.  Ptke 40 

A  love  6on^  of  conrse.  bnt  a  good  one;  with  smootb,  flowinef  ■ulodj,  and  a  faciiHdIe  of  the  "  Hnpieiiot 
Lovers  **  for  its  frontispiece. 

"Nobody's  Darling  but  Mine."   H.  P.  Danks 40 

Selected  from  perhaps  60  songs  of  Danka'  published  by  this  hoasa,  as  tbe  ssMt  attrmetlvc  soog  of  this 
well-known  composer. 

"ITancy  Lee."    Stephen  Adahs 35 

A  capital  song— fresh  and  breezy.  It  is  a  sailor's  soag,  net  ssntlmeBtal,  bnt  full  to  the  brim  with  hearty, 
rollicking  melody. 

"  The  Plash."— Galop  de  Concert.    Carl  Mora 50 

Since  the  "Qui  Vive  "  no  more  dashing  Oalop  has  been  Issued  than  Ihjs.  It  has  a  ring  and^r<  to  It  trhlch 
will  prove  irresistible. 

"  Unique."— Grand  Galop.    Howard  Caestos 60 

Unique  in  title— unique  in  excellence    can  we  say  more  for  this  splendid  Oalop  ? 

"Raymond's  Kill"  Galop.    Mart  D.  Thomas 40 

Easier  than  either  nf  above,  but  hardly  less  brilliant.  It  has  the  true  ting  to  It,  and  Is  equally  good  for 
dancing  or  for  a  talon  piece. 

"  Revival "  March.    J.  P.  Sousa ,    .    .    35 

A  bright,  ringing  march— brilliant  and  attractive.  It  introduces  the  most  popular  of  all  revival  hymns — 
the  "  Sweet  Ilye  and  Bye." 

"  Blushing  Mom."— Polka  Eeverie.    Carl  Meter .    60 

A  delighifnl  piano  morceau  -Tiot  difllonit,  but  exceedingly  pleasing  and  melodious.  It  captivates  all 
hearers,  ana  is  fast  becoming  the  standard  piece  of  the  day. 

"  The  Little  Shepherdess."    Idyl.    6.  D.  Wilson 60 

What  can  be  brichtcr  or  more  fanciful  than  one  of  WilsoTi's  '*  Rummer  TdyU  "  ?  "Witness  his  *yShfph^rd 
Boy  "—it  sells  by  tens  of  thoueands,  and  charms  all  hearers  with  its  bright,  happy  melody.  The  *•  Little 
Shepherdess ''  la  a  wortby  companion. 

»♦    ■ 

POPULAR    SONGS    OF   THE    DAY. 

"CO^r    BX:X.I,II    Iir    TBB    I^AITK."       Hays.       (I.lthag:rapli.) 40 

"TAK1E1    NE    HOME."       Song:  and  Cliarns.       KaymoiMl.       (I.ltkag:rapli.)  •       ■  40 

"  I.IXTLE    OI.I>    CABXlf    Ilf    THE    X/AIVE."       IT.  ».  Hays.    ......  40 

"MV    POOH    HE  ARK    XS    fiAI>    WXXU    ITS    X»XtEAnxIVCl.»      Bishop.      •       ■  40 

POPULAR    COMIC    SONGS. 

» PRETTY    AS    A.    PXCTX7RE."       Song:  and  Itancti.       T.  B.  Blalaap.  ...       40 

"HER    EROKT    ICAJHE    X8    HAITKAH."       T.  A.  Armstrong.  .....       30 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  451  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSOJ^  S^  CO.,  JVew  York. 

J.  E.  DITSOJf  ^  CO.,  Philadelphia. 

DOBMEYER  §•  J^EWEALL,  Cincinnati. 
LYON  Sj-  HEALY,  Chicago, 


li  BDOks  for  In  Fall  Me 


OF    C877. 


DITSOJT  &  CO.  invite  the  attention  of  Teachers 
and  others  to : — 

The  Grammar  School  Choir.  Just  out. 

By  W.  S.  TiLDEN,  who  has  a  good  reputation 
as  compiler  of  graded  Scliool  Song  or  Lesson 
Books.  This  beautiful  volume  is  especially 
for  the  Upper  Classes  in  Grammar  Schools, 
and  vrill  cost  60  cts. 


The  School  Song  Book. 

By  C.  Evebest.    A  new  and  superior  Normal 
School  Song  Book.    Price  60  cts. 


Mrs.  Van  Cott's  Praise  Boole. 

Price  35  cts. 
This  delightful  collection  will  make  itself 
heard  in  multitudes  of  meetings. 


Perkins'  Singing  School.       Fticeiscts. 

ZiOn.  Price  $1.38;  $12.00 per  doz. 

The  above  two  bools  have  been  in  print  for 
some  months,  but  owing  to  a  change  of  pub- 
lishers, are  now  lor  the  first  time  fairly  before 
the  public.  Zion  is  a  first-class  Church  Music 
Book,  with  singing  school  course  attached. 

The  Singing  or  Song  School  is  a  first-class 
Singing  Class  iiook  with  a  select  number  of 
saci  ed  pieces  attached.  Both  are  by  W.  O. 
Pekkins. 


The  Chorus  Choir  Instruction  Book. 

By  A.  N.  Johnson.  Price  St.SS;  «12.00per  doz. 
Will  contain  this  eminent  teacher's  system  of 
training  classes,  choruses,  choirs,  &c.,  ex- 
plained in  the  simplest  way,  and  made  prac- 
tical by  questions,  examples,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  pleasing  music,  all  arranged  with 
especial  reference  to  practice. 


The  American  Glee  Book. 

By  W.  O.  Perkins.  A  bona-fide  new  Glee 
Book  of  the  best  quality,  with  fresh,  new 
glees  and  words.    Price  $1.50. 


The  Encore. 

By  L.  O.  Emkbson.    Price  75  cts. 

The  Salutation. 

By  L.  O.  Emebson.    Price  $1.38. 

These  are  last  year  books,  but  bid  fair  for 
very  extensive  use  the  present  season.  The 
Encoee  is  quite  a  Singing  School  Book; 
almo'tt  a  Glee  Book,  a  pretty  good  Church 
Music  Book,  and  a  capital  Convention  Book: 
such  is  its  variety  and  good  quality.  The 
Salutation  is  an  excellent  Church  Music 
Book,  with  a  good  Singing  School  course 
attached. 


For  many  hundreds  of  other  good  music 
books,  consult  catalogues.  Specimen  copies 
mailed  free  for  retail  prices. 
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Dwight's   Journal    of   Music, 

Publiehed  every  other  Satarday 

OLrVEH    I3ITS03Sr    «te    CO. 

461  WasUngton  St..  Boston,  Mass. 

JOHN      S.      PWIGHT,      KDITOK. 

O-TERMS.— If  mailed  or  called  for,  $2.00  per  annum; 
delivered  by  carriers.  $2.50,    Payment  in  advance. 
Advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  the  following  rates : 
One  insertion  per  line  30  cents. 
Each  subsequent  Insertion,  per  line,  20  cents. 
Special  rates  for  yearly  cards. 

J.  8.  SPOONER,  PRINTER,  17  PROVINCE  ST. 

MUSIC      SCHOOL, 

PITTSFXEI^n,  IflASS. 

THE  Second  year  of  this  School  opens  Sept.  19th,  1877, 
with  well-known  and  able  teachers  in  all  depart- 
ments. Rates  for  board  and  tuition  very  low,  especially 
to  those  desirini;  to  become  teachers.  Ample  libraries 
and  scientific  apparatus.  Lectures  and  recitals  every 
week.  For  further  information,  programmes  of  concerts 
and  soirees  during  past  year,  catalogues,  Sec,  address 
BEarjr.  C  BX,ODeETX, 
947-952  Principal. 

MISS  NELLIE  E.  BROWN,  Sopkano  Vocaiist  and 
Teaciieb  of  Music,  cau  he  engaged  for  Con- 
certs and  Musical  Entertainments.  Address  Cedar  St., 
Dover,  N.H.    P.  O.  Box  717.  936-949 


MKS.    FLORA.    E.    BAKRY,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.    124  Chandler  St., 
near  Columbus  Avenue. 

GW.  FOSTER,  Conductor  and  Vocalist,  will  resume 
•  Lessons  on  and  after  Oct.  9, 1876,  at  690  Washington 
Street,  rooms  of  Woodward  &  Brown,  Boston,  Call  Sat- 
urdays from  11  to  12  o'clock. 

MB.  B  IilSVKHa.A.'X'X  will  receive  a  limited 
number  of  pupils  for  Violin  and  Sonata  playing 
during  the  ensuing  Summer  and  Fall  seasons.  Address 
care  of  OLIVER  DITSON  or  CARL  PRUBFER,  Boston, 
Mass.  945 


The  American  Glee  Book. 

Br  "Vr.  O.  PERK  IKS. 

Price,  $1.50. 

THIS  is  a  new  and  admirably  prepared  book 
of  Glees,  of  which  nearly  all,  or  as  many 
as  a  hundred,  will  be  entirely  new  to  most  sing- 
ers. The  remainder  are  of  choice  quality  and 
add  to  the  value  of  the  book. 

Of  the  hundred  above  mentioned,  some  are 
musical  adaptations  of  famous  words,  as 
"  In  the  lovely  vale  of  streams." 
"  Swiftly  from  the  mountain's  brow." 

Some  are  patriotic,  as 

"  The  starry  Banner." 

*'  Switzerland." 

"  Hurrah  for  Columbia." 

Some  are  delightfully  comic,  as 
"  The  three  Chafers." 
*'  Tyrolean  Ducks.'' 
"  The  Singer's  Carnival." 

Some  are  on  familiar  natural  scenes  and  in- 
cidents, as 

"  May  Flowers." 
"  In  the  Forest." 
"  Farewell  to  the  Wood." 

Some  are  songs  of  good-fellowship. 

*'  Five  times  by  the  taper's  light." 
"  Come  brothers,  tune  the  lay." 

And  besides  these  we  have  the  quaint  'Come,  Dorothy, 
come,"  the  strange  *  Song  of  the  Tricon,"  "Hush  thee 
my  babie,"  a  sweet  lullaby,  contrasted  with  the 
uoi.sy  "Tempest,"  which  is  in  unison  with  "Who  comes 
so  dark?''  and  prepares  us  to  like  the  soft  serenades, 
the  boat  song,  aud  glees  in  the  style  of  iioijuiar  ballads. 

So  there  is  great  variety  and  all  of  tlie  tirst  qualiiy. 

PflMislieil  liy  Oliyer  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston. 


New    Music    Book!!! 

Mrs.  Van  Cott's 


F^r  Fraiae  Meetinffs,   Camp  Meetingsy  Revival  Meetings, 

Tabernacle  Meetings,  Noon  3feetings,  Prayer 

and  Conference  Meetings.,  and 

The   Murphy  Temperance  Meetings. 

Mrs.  Van  Cott  is  one  of  our  most  successful  revival 
preachers,  her  work  being  mainly  in  the  Methodist  de- 
nomination, where  revival  aud  spiritual  songa  were  in 
use  long  before  they  were  elsewhere  known.  The  book 
is  a  tine  one  for  all  denominations,  hymns  and  tunes  be- 
ing in  excellent  taste,  poetical  and  musical.  Some  of  its 
12(1  songs  are : 

Anj^el  Choir.  Jesus,  only  Jesus. 

Living  for  Jesus.  Savior,  pilot  me. 

The  Fountain.  Little  stray  Lamb. 

Fruit  and  Leaves.  My  Heavenly  Home. 

Free  Gracp.  Fathomless  Sea. 

Hear  him  calling.  Storm  the  Fort, 

1  ara  so  happy.  Salvation's  Free. 

A  sweet  Hope.  Banner  and  Badge. 

In  Shining  White.  "We  shall  meet. 

Jesus  ready  now.  Temperance  Hymn. 

Sent,  post-free  for  the  Retail  Price,  which  is  35  cts. 
Reduction  for  quantities. 


A  Collection  of  New  Mnsie  for  Choirs, 
Schools  and  Conventions. 

BY  W.  O.  PERKINS. 
Price  $1.38  ;    $12.00  per  Dozen. 

Mb.  Perkins'  last  production  keeps  up  bis 
well  earned  reputation  as  composer  and  com- 
piler. There  are  336  pages,  which  give  ample 
room,  in  the  first  place,  for  a  concise  course  in 
the  elements,  the  study  of  which  may  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  most  agi'eeable  practice  on  about 
100  pages  of  easy,  harmonized  Songs,  Part- 
Songs  and  Glees.  After  these  are  75  pages  of 
Metrical  Tunes  of  good  character  and  ereat 
variety,  to  which  succeed  a  hundred  pages  of 
Anthems,  and  a  few  Chants. 

Those  who  love  the  cheerful  songs  of  Zion 
will  surely  patronize  this  most  musical  collec- 
tion. 


For  PnWic  aM  Private  Singing  Classes. 

BT  W.  O.  PERKINS. 

Price  9&  Centfi.      $0.3»  per  Dozen. 

Me.  Pekkins  shows  his  appreciation  of  the 
true  need  of  Singing  Schools  by  providing  a 
large  proportion  of  Secular  Music  for  practice. 
For  while  the  main  object  of  a  large  part  of  all 
schools  is  to  prepare  a  new  set  of  singers  for 
the  choir  or  chorus  in  church,  this  end  is  best 
att:tined  by  confining  the  drill  principally  to 
music  containing  words  that  will  do  to  drill  on. 
In  this  bright  book  we  have  quantities  of  new 
and  very  pleasing  music  in  four  parts,  which, 
with  the  '  elements,"  fill  all  the  pages  to  the 
118th  page,  to  which  succeed  about  40  pages  of 
well  chosen  church  music. 

EXAMXIVX:    TUE    BOOK! 
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VO  0 AL , 

Heart  Longings.    B6.    8.    E  to  F.       Danks.  30 

O  thou  Sublime  sweet  Evening  Star.     (O  du 

mein  holder  Abendstem.)     Kecitative 

and  Romance  from  Tanhauser.     B.    5 

or  6.  D  sub  bass  Etas'  to  E  treble  staff. 

Listz.  50 
Two  Vocal  Pieces,  by  L.  F.  Groebl,         each,  35 
No.  1.    Charity.    Solo  and  Qt.    D. 

3.    d  to  E. 
No.  2.    Come,  wandering  Sheep.    (Pas- 
tor animarum.)     Solo  and  Qt.     B6. 

3.  d  to  F. 

Look  Upward.    E6.    3.    d  to  g.         Eiehter.  30 
Alone,  all  Alone.     Song  and  Chorus.    Aft. 

3.    E  to  F.  Hays.  35 

Indignant  Polly  Wog.    A.    2.    E  to  E. 

Sturmeck.  30 
Take  this  Letter  to  my  Mother.    Lithograph 

title.    P.    3.    c  to  F.  Hays.  40 

Mother,  come  back  from  Heaven.     Song 

and  Chorus.    Bb.    3.    E  to  F.    Stewart.  30 
Jamie.    C.    3.    c  to  E.  Molloy.  40 

Lyre  Francaise.    A  Collection  of  Favorite 

French  Songs,  Bomances,  &c.  Each  35 

No.  1.    Birds  around  my  Window. 

(N'ourbliez  pas  mafenetre.)    G.    3. 
d  to  E.  L'Epine. 

No.  2.    Why  strive  to  hide  thy  Tears? 
(Pourquoi  cacher  tes  pleurs?)    D6. 

4.  d  to  F.  Fragerolle. 
No.  3.     My  Little  One,  go  to  Sleep.   (Mon 

petit  ange.)    A.    3.   E  to  P.     L'Epine. 

Xnstrunaental. 

Germania  Waltzes.    3.  Auerhac?i.  60 

When  I  think  of  Thee.    (Wenn  ich 

dein  gedanke.)    A6.    3.  Lange.  40 

New  Grand  Turkish  March.    B6.    3.    Keens.  40 
Life  is  a  Dream.    (Das  Leben  ein  Traum. ) 

3.  Zikoff.  65 

Abridged,  35 
Serenade.    4  hands.    E6.    4.  Krause.  1.00 

Spring  Greeting.    Galop  de  Bravoura. 

D6.    5.  Grase.  40 

Crossing  the  Danube.    Grand  Triumphant 

March.     A6.    4.  Brignoli.  75 

Brillitint  Star  Waltz.    F.    3.  Gile.  30 

Chant  de  I'Aube  Waltzes.    3.  Lamotke.  75 

Unique  Grand  Galop.    Elegant  illustrated 

title.    C.    3.  Cadmus.  60 

The  Time  of  Youth.    Vocal  Duet.    G.    3. 

F  to  F.  Pinsuti.  50 

Throw  wide  thy  Window,  Love.    Serenade. 

Bb.    3.    F  to  F.  Shattuck.  30 

Spring  Schottische.     F.     3.  liarrejon.  30 

Cossack  Dance.  Alia  Gavotte.  D  minor.  4, 

IVilsoiu  60 
Black  Hawk  Waltz.     (Illustrated  title.)    4. 

Hands.     Aft.    3.  Walsh.   40 

Au  Revoir  Valse.    3.  Waldteu/el.  75 

Siegmund's  Love  Song.    B&.    4.  Lange.  50 

Spindler's  Favorites. 

No.  1.  Blue  Eyes.  (Blaue  Augen.)    G.  3.      40 
Black-Hawk  Waltz.    E6.    3.  Walsli.  40 


BOOKS. 

The  Grammar  School  Choir. 
Mrs.  Van  Cott's  Praise  Book 
The   American  Glee  Book. 
W. 

W. 
0. 

S.  Tildeiu  60 
35 

Perkins.  1.50 

Music  by  Mail. — Music  ie  sent  by  mail,  the  expense 
being  one  cent,  for  every  ounce,  or  fraction  thereof, 
about  two  cents  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music.  TerBonrt 
at  a  difltanco  will  find  the  conveyance  a  eaving  of  lime  and 
cxpfi  tc  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  cau  also  be  soul  at 
doable  tlitise  rales. 


DWIGHT'S    JOUENAL    OF    MUSIC 


Square  and  Upright  Pianos 

33  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Decker  Brotlter»'  Crand,  Sqnare,  and 
Upritrbt  naiioii  are  the  best  made  in  the  country. 
They  "ike  the  lead  of  all  first-class  instruments,  bemg 
unri7a!lsd  in  Iieaaty  ol  tone,  and  perfectioH  of  mechan- 
ism in  eveiy  detail. 

Send  for  Illngtrated  Catalag-ne. 

raiOES   BEASOHABLE. 

XEXtinS    EASY. 


The  School  Song  Book 

FOE 

SEMINARIES  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

By  C.  EVEBESX.    mce  OO  Cf».;  $«  l»r  TUox. 

THE  shape  of  this  work  is  peculiar  hut  con- 
venient, the  pages  being  somewhat  wider 
and  shorter  than  those  of  a  common  church 
music  book.  They  hold  the  staffs  well,  and 
contain  quite  a  quantity  on  each  page. 

The  music  of  the  book  is  in  2  and  in  3-parts, 
all  for  even,  or  ladies  voices,  and  is  of  fine  qual- 
ity thronghont.  Mr.  Everest  draws  from  his 
experience  as  teacher  of  music  in  a  city  Normal 
School,  and  evidently  is  familiar  with  the  ground 
occupied.  The  "  instructive  "  part  of  the  book 
is  extensive. 
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(3 
A  Song  Reader  for  Grammar  Schools. 

Particularly  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 

various  kinds  of  voices  found  in  the  Upper 

Classes.     By  W.  S.  Tilden,  Teacher  of  Music 

in  the  Schools  of  Newton  and  Brookline,  Mass. 

f  rice  eo  Cents. 

Avery  useful  book,  compiled  by  an  able  and 
practical  teacher,  who  felt  the  need  before 
he  so  well  cared  for  it.  The  "  Choir  "  contains 
a  few  pages  of  well  constructed  theory,  and  173 
pages  of  pure,  sweet,  tasteful  music,  in  1,  2,  3, 
and  4  parts,  for  practice  and  pleasure. 
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i??/  .4.  JV.  JOHJVSOJV. 

Price,  $1.38,  or   $13  per  Box, 

(IN  PRESS,  AND  NEARLY  READY.) 

This  is  a  bcok  by  itself,  and  like  nothing  else. 
It  contains  minute  directions  for  Teachers  and 
Learners,  for  instruction  and  practice  in  all 
"Choruses."  whether  in  Singing  Schools,  Choirs, 
Societies,  Conventiong,  or  any  where  else; 
all  given  in  the  simplest  and  most  unmistak- 
able language  ever  put  into  an  instruction  book. 

Sonic  teatiiers  may  wish  to  substitute  otlier 
terms  and  '■  eonimands  "  for  those  given,  but 
the  extreme  case  of  teaching  from  the  book 
will  commend  it,  even  in  such  cases.  A  large 
quantity  of  good  music  of  all  varieties  for 
practice  is  given. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  Co.,  Boston 


IMPROVED  CABINET  OEGAN. 

Excelling  what  has  premously  been  accomplished  ih 
Power,  Pobitt,  and  Delicacy  of  Tonxs. 

Tie  Liszt  GaMnet  Onan 

(Style  No.  501).— Five  Octave;  Seven  Sets  of  Reeds 
OF  Two  ANi>  A  Half  Octaves  each,  and  One  Set  of 
One  Octave;  Fifteen  Stops ;  New  Scale  of  Reed- 
Board,  Reeds  and  Actions,  with  Ventrillo  Chest 
and  other  improvements,  patented,  1876-7. 

BASE.— Contra  Basso,  16  ft. ;  English  Horn,  8  ft. ; 
Viola,  4  ft.;  Viola  Dolce,  4  ft.;  Sub-Bass,  16  ft. 
TREBLE— CbRNO,  16  ft.;  Melodia,  8  ft. ;  Piccolo,  4  ft.; 
Seraphone,  8  ft. ;  Voix  Celeste,  8  ft.  THROUGH- 
OUT.—Full  Organ,  (knee  ntop).  Vox  Humana,  Octave 
Coupler,  {coupling  up),  Knee. Swell,  I.  Forte,  II. 
Forte.    Catalogue  Price,  $625. 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organ  Co.  have  the  pleasure 
of  announcing  that  specimens  of  this  fine  organ  (fac 
similes  in  their  musical  part  of  one  furnished  Dr.  Franz 
Liszt),  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  seen  at  their  ware- 
rooms  and  principal  agencies.  The  origin  of  this  im- 
proved organ  anci  of  its  name,  is  as  follows: 

Having  occaeion  to  make  an  organ  expressly  for  the 
very  celebrated  Dr.  Franz  Liszt,  in  which  full  sonorous 
power  was  especially  desired,  as  well  as  such  delicacy 
and  purity  of  tone  as  could  afford  satisfaction  to  so  criti- 
cal a  judgment  as  that  of  the  great  maestro,  we  took 
the  opportunity  to  carry  out  and  introduce  improve- 
ments which  had  first  been  presented  in  our  organs  at 
the  U.  S.  Centennial  Exhibition,  with  others  which  had 
long  been  in  progress.  The  result  was  more  than  satis- 
factory to  ourselves;  the  improvement  greater  than  we 
had  ventured  to  expect.  In  our  own  warerooms  in  Bos- 
ton and  New  York,  the  new  instrument  was  seen  and 
tested  by  a  number  of  the  best  musicians  in  the  country, 
who  pronounced  it  a  material  advance  tipon  all  that  had 
before  been  accomplished.  In  the  rooms  of  the  Agent 
for  the  sale  of  our  organs  in  Hannover,  Germany,  it  was 
also  greatly  admired.  The  Hannover  Courier  declared  it 
to  be  **  at  the  very  height  of  development  of  instruments 
of  the  class,"  evincing  "  extraordinary  progress.'*  After 
its  receipt  and  trial.  Dr.  Franz  Liszt  wrote  to  the  Agent : 
"  The  beautiful  organ  of  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organ 
Company,  of  Boston,  receives  no  less  praise  here  than 
in  Hannover.  It  fully  iustifies  tlie  remarkable,  well- 
founded  and  wide-spread  renown  of  these  superb  instru. 
meats."    It  was  immediately  put  in  use  in  his  orchestra. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  OEGAN  00., 

134  Xri^inont  St.,  ItoMtoit ;  29  Vniou  Square, 

]»'ew  York ;  S50  &  SHia  IFabasb  Av<t., 
943  Cliicag'o. 
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A  SaMath  School  Soi  Bool 

Dy  H.  S.  &  W.'«.  PEKKIIVS.       Price  35  eta. 

THE  title  indicates  something  unusually  pure 
and  stainless  in  quality,  and  in  the  book 
are  the  best  sentiments,  in  the  sweetest  poetry, 
set  to  melodious  music.  Of  the  series  of  good 
songs,  one  may  mention : 

"  Whiter  than  Snow. "    Page  98. 

"  Shall  we  meet  with  the  Loved?  "    Page  105. 

"  Sweeping  through  the  Gates."    Page  130. 

A  fresh  interest  in  S.  S.  singing  requires  a 
bright  new  book,  by  a  new  author,  once  in  a 
while.    Try  this. 

GOOD 

A  Sabbath  School   Song  Book. 

BY    ».    M.    IHcII«XOSU. 

PUICE   35   CENTS. 

THE  few  months  tiial  to  which  this  charming 
"singer"  has  been  exposed,  has  suf- 
ficiently demonstrated  its  great  merit.  A  book 
always  reflects,  more  or  less  clearly,  the  taste  of 
its  composer,  which  in  this  case  was  helped  by 
an  usually  good  judgment  in  selecting  hymns. 
Such  ones  as 

"  The  King  in  the  Manger,"  page  3; 

"  Sweet  Uye  and  Bye,"  page  9G;  and 

"  Hear  Ilim  Calling,"  page  130, 

are  very  taking,  but  not  more  so  than  a  large 
number  of  others. 
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20  pages  of  Music,  Shoot  Music  size.  Choice  and  now 
pieces,  Vocal  and  Instrumental.  For  sale  by  all  Music 
ana  News  Dealers. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 


AwABDED  to  L.  POSTATVKA  &  CO.,  rambridgeport, 
Mass.  The  United  States  Centennial  Commission  an- 
nounces the  following  as  the  basis  of  an  Award  to  Louis 
PosTAWKA  &  Co.,  Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  for  PIA9FO 
sioOXi.  Report.— For  ingenuity  of  construction,  and 
firmness  and  immovability  when  in  use. 

A.  T.  GOSHORN,  Director-General. 
rsEALl.  J-  R-  HAWLEY,  President. 

Attest:  J.  L.  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 
"  We  think  the  Stool  one  of  the  best  ever  offered  to  the 
public.  STKINWAT  &  SONS,  New  York." 
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SUCOESSOBS  TO 

922    CHESTNUT   ST., 
Philadelphia. 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON.      01  IVER  DITSON.      JOHN  C.  HAYNES. 

OHAS.  H*  ©ITS0H  ^  €0. 

(Successors  to  Mason  Bros,  and  Firth,  Son  &  Co.) 

MUSIC    PUBLISHERS 

AKD  DKALEBS  in 

Ml  isic,  isic  Booh, 

AND    MUSICAL    MERCHANDISE, 

No.  711  Broadway,  New  York. 


New  York  Branch  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 

EDW.    SCHUBEKTn     &    CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS  OF  MUSIC, 

No.  23  UNION  SQUAKE, 

HEW  YORK. [795 

LYON     &     HEALY, 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS, 

CHICAGO,  ILL., 

Wliolesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise 

Of   Every    Description. 

Our  stock  of  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musi- 
cal Instruments,  etc.,  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  in  the  North  West.  Our  connection 
with  Messrs.  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  enables  us  to  fur- 
nish their  publications  to  Western  Dealers,  at 
net  Boston  Prices. 

J^=Iu  addition  to  the  publications  of  Messrs. 
O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  we  keep  on  hand  and  furnish 
•aA  Music  and  Music  Books  published  in  Ameri- 
ca, together  with  a  choice  stock  of  Foreign 
Jf'tsic.  1794— 3nx 
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Measures. 

I  have  a  dainty  cnp  of  stlass : 

It  is  not  graven  by  a  line  ; 
Its  beauty  is  its  fragileness  ; 

A  baby  hand  might  crush  it  fine. 

I  gave  a  man  to  drint  from  it, 

One  day,  a  draught  of  water  cold  ; 

He  took  it  like  a  woman's  hand. 
In  reverent,  loving,  lingering  hold. 

He  held  it  up  in  keen  delight, 

Gazed  on  its  texture  rare  and  fine; 

"  Such  glass  as  this,"  he  rapturous  said, 
"Gives  water  all  the  grace  of  wine." 

Another  day,  another  man 

Sat  eating,  drinking  at  my  board ; 

Into  the  dainty,  peerless  glass 
A  peerless  wine  for  him  I  poured. 

He  drank  it  at  a  swallow  down  ; 

With  smothered  wrath  I  well-nigh  burst ; 
Nor  wine  nor  glass  was  aught  to  him. 

So  that  he  quenched  his  boorish  tliirst. 

"Ah,  me  !  "  I  said,  "  to  him  that  hath. 
All  things  on  earth  their  tribute  bring  ; 

From  him  that  hath  not,  earth  takes  back, 
And  leaves  him  beggared,  though  a  king.' 
-Scribner's  for  July. 


Tianslated  for  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

From  Ferdinand  Hiller's  "  Briefe  an 

eine  Ungenannte." 

On  Musical  Condtjctobship. 

Yes,  most  honored  lady,  as  a  general  rule  it 
may  safely  be  taken  for  granted,  that  to  most 
conductors  their  occupation  is  a  pleasure.  In 
however  limited  a  measure,  and  however  tran- 
sitory, it  is  at  any  rate  the  exercise  of  a  power, 
— and  what  a  magical  charm  there  is  in  the 
possession  of  even  the  smallest  modicum  of 
that !  The  so-called  history  of  the  world  is  full 
of  it,  and  the  fates  of  the  smallest  places  would 
illustrate  it,  if  it  were  worth  the  pains  to  in- 
vestigate the  facts.  I  confess  that  I  have  nev- 
er felt  the  charm  of  what  is  called  power;  to 
me  there  is  quite  as  little  satisfaction  in  har- 
assing others,  as  there  is  in  being  harassed  by 
them.  In  spite  of  that,  my  fondness,  some- 
times passionate  fondness,  for  conducting  may 
be  ascribed,  above  alLperhaps,  to  my  love  for 
music,  and  more  to  the  effect  which  this  activ- 
ity exercises  upon  me,  than  to  that  which  I  ex- 
ercise through  it  upon  others.  It  gives  me  in 
fact  the  feeling,  which  is  commonly  supposed 
to  pervade  a  fish  in  the  water, — presupposing, 
that  what  I  am  obliged  to  conduct  is  not  dis- 
pleasing to  me.  It  need  not  be  ravishing,  to 
give  me  a  pleasant  consciousness  of  breathing 
quite  in  my  own  element,  more  than  I  can  in 
any  other  occupation. 

And  yet  there  must  be  some  peculiar  self- 
satisfaction  in'conducting,  since  we  see  what  a 
sense  of  importance  it  gives  to  people  who 
have  the  most  insignificant  tasks  of  that  kind 
to  perform,  and  who  scarcely  understand  how 
to  perform  even  these.  Observe  the  musical 
director  in  the  most  wretched  theatre,  in  places 
where  the  music  has  no  other  purpose  but  to 
make  a   distracting  noise;   always   you  see  a 


man,  from  whose  every  feature,  every  motion 
beams  the  satisfaction  of  occupying  a  higher 
position,  a  conspicuous  seat.  On  the  contrary, 
to  be  sure,  it  is  not  seldom  that  we  find  com- 
petent musicians,  in  whom  you  can  feel  how 
Mash  they  are  with  an  occupation  which  for  a 
long  time  has  been  imposed  upon  them, — with 
inadequate  means,  or  in  the  bringing  out  of 
works  which  they  regard  partly  with  indiffer- 
ence, partly  with  disgust.  If  a  conductor  is 
to  experience  that  artistic  joy,  which  does  not 
consist  in  merely  being  greeted  with  respect  by 
a  nnmber  of  men  as  the  Herr  Hof-Kapellmeis- 
ter,  then  he  must  have  at  his  bidding  skilful, 
or  at  least  teachable  forces,  animated  with  a 
good  will,  who  subordinate  themselves  in  full 
trust  to  their  leader, — no,  who  are  inspired 
with  the  same  endeavor.  For  he  feels  some- 
thing of  the  joy  of  creation  in  being  able  to 
indicate  his  intentions  and  see  them  compre- 
hended, in  building  up  as  it  were  a  beautiful 
structure  which  he  sees  in  his  mind, — sensa- 
tions, which  stream  through  us,  while  through 
an  electric  chain  we  feel  them  at  the  same 
time  shared  by  others.  Add  to  this  a  fascinat- 
ing illusion,  to  which  one  yields  himself  con- 
sciously, yet  with  a  sense  of  beatitude: — one 
imagines  himself  joZaywj/ the  orchestra  and  pro- 
ducing effects,  which  after  all  rest  on  the  tal- 
ent of  the  executant  musicians. 

Nor  can  it  be  denied  that,  besides  being  in- 
dispensable to  the  production  of  a  piece,  the 
conductor  can  exert  an  incalculable  influence. 
If  his  personal  character  and  presence  are  such 
as  to  command  respect,  the  musicians  will  feel 
themselves  in  honor  bound  to  higher  exertion ; 
they  will  respond  to  all  his  hints  and  wishes, 
will  identify  themselves  with  his  conception, 
and  become  mutually  united  an_d  more  intimate- 
ly blended.  The  secret  understanding  which 
forms  itself,  after  a  long  musical  life  together, 
between  the  conductor  and  the  individual 
members  of  an  orchestra,  is  one  of  the  finest 
relations  that  can  be  realized  among  the  child- 
ren of  men.  An  inclination  of  the  head,  a 
look,  one  or  another  way  of  swinging  the 
baton,  even  an  air  of  passive  indifference, 
bring  out  nuances  in  the  performance  of  (he  in- 
dividual or  the  mass,  which  in  words  would 
require  a  much  longer  explanation.  The  quick- 
ened pulse  of  the  conductor,  his  growing  joy 
in  the  successful  effort,  his  increasing  rapture 
with  the  beauty  of  a  work,  all  this  communicates 
itself  to  the  musicians,  or  springs  up  simulta- 
neously in  them.  And  then  the  humor  of  it  is, 
that  the  bond,  which  entwines  so  multifarious 
an  assemblage,  with  the  last  chord  flies  apart; 
— each  goes  his  way  and  seeks  as  quickly  as 
possible  again  to  reach  that  which  is  necessary 
to  his  most  individual  existence ;  the  body  that 
was  all  alive  the  moment  before,  is  dissolved 
into  its  atoms. 

Is  it  dilRcult  to  conduct  ?  you  ask.  My 
honored  friend,  it  is  in  the  higher  sense  impos- 
sible to  one  in  whom  certain  qualities  are  not 


inborn.  And  by  these  I  mean  not  those  gifts 
which  must  be  lent  to  every  musician,  if  lie  is 
to  be  something  more  than  a  mere  professional 
man.  A  man  may  be  a  great  composer,  and 
have  all  the  knowledge  and  experience,  be- 
sides the  genial  inventive  faculty  which  that 
requires,  and  yet  be  as  unfit  for  a  conductor, 
as  a  dancer  for  a  parliamentary  orator.  Per- 
sonal power  and  character,  self-confidence,  en- 
ergy, presence  of  mind,  power  of  ready  adap- 
tation, and  the  gift  of  speech  are  requisite ;  al- 
so a  certain  going  out  of  oneself,  which  I  might 
compare  to  the  talent  of  an  actor,  and  which 
comes  in  play  when  one  would  completely  en- 
ter into  the  musical  personality  of  another;  the 
certainty  of  being  able,  at  the  predetermined 
moment,  to  give  oneself  up  completely  to  the 
appointed  task, — and  the  physical  strength  to 
carry  it  through  without  exhaustion.  A  bit  of 
the  virtuoso  nature  belongs  to  the  conductor, — 
although  there  is  nothing  more  detestable  than 
your  Conductor-virtuoso, — a  bit  of  the  field- 
marshall's  talent. 

And  having  all  these  qualities,  a  conductor 
will  not  succeed  without  a  certain  dose  of  luck, 
— without  the  good  fortune  to  have  heard  much 
that  is  beautiful  and  good,  and  without  that 
other  good  fortune,  of  having  competent  forc- 
es to  conduct.  Lessing's  celebrated  saying: 
that  Raphael,  even  without  arms,  would  still 
have  been  the  greatest  painter,  is — begging 
the  great  man's  pardon — false.  Raphael  would 
have  carried  about  with  him  the  latent  genius 
of  a  great  painter;  but  not  only  would  it  not 
have  manifested  itself,  it  would  not  have  been 
complete,  since  the  painter's  hand  belongs  to 
the  painter's  genius.  And  without  sufficient 
forces  the  most  gifted  conductor  can  accom- 
plish nothing  that  can  satisfy  himself  and  do 
full  justice  to  his  talent. 


Schumann  on  Mendelssohn's  Piano  Pre- 
ludes and  Fugues,  Op.  35.* 

*Fvora  Music  and  Jlfusicians,  etc.,  by  Robert  Schu- 
mann.   Translated  by  Fanny  Raymond  Ritter. 

A  hot-headed  fellow  (now  in  Paris)  has  de- 
fined the  meaning  of  "  Fugue  "  to  be  "  a  com- 
position in  which  one  voice  rushes  out  before 
the  other  (fuga  afugere),  and  the  listener  first 
of  all;  "  on  which  account  he  always  began  to 
talk  loud,  and  often  to  scold,  at  concerts, 
whenever  he  met  with  a  fugue.  Really  he  did 
not  understand  anything  about  it,  and  resem- 
bled the  fox  in  the  fable-i.e.,  he  could  not  write 
one  himself,  however  much  he  secretly  wished 
to  do  so.  Those  who  can — finished  students  of 
music,  cantors  and  others — describe  it  quite 
differently.  According  to  these,  Beethoven 
never  did  or  could  write  fugues ;  even  Bach  has 
taken  liberties  with  them,  at  which  we  must 
shrug  our  shoulders;  Marpurgis  the  only  guide; 
and  so  on.  Others,  again,  think  otherwise; 
I,  for  instance,  who  can  luxuriate  for  hours  in 
Bach's,  Handel's,  and  Beethoven's  fugues ;  and 
I  had  thought  that  only  poor,  watery,  insipid, 
patchwork  things  in  comparison  could  be  writ- 
tea  to-day,  until  these  by  Mendelssohn  dissi- 
pated such  ideas. 

Those  with  whom  the  pattern  fugue  is  a  hob- 
byhorse, deceive  themselves  greatly  when  they 
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fancy  they  have  carried  out  any  of  the  fine  olcl 
artificialities,  tlic  im'dat'wncs  per  atigmentitthn- 
em  duplicem,  triplicem.  etc..  or  cancrimntes  motn 
contrario,  etc.. — as  also  do  the  Romantic  de- 
serters, who  hope  to  find  an  undreamt-of  Plics- 
nix  in  tliem  arising  frmn  tlie  ashes  of  the  ohi 
form.  Had  they  a  sense  for  sound,  natural 
music,  tliev  might  succeed  tolerably,  though  I 
would  not  adjudge  thtm  blind  praise,  for  I 
know  thiit  Bach  wrote,  poetized,  quite  differ- 
ent fugues.  But  were  he  to  arise  from  the 
grave  now,  he  would — first,  perhaps.  laying 
about  him  right-and  left  in  regard  to  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  niu.sical  matters — certainly  re- 
joice that  a  few,  at  least,  still  gather  flowers 
from  the  field  where  he  planted  such  giant- 
armed  mik\  In  a  word,  these  fugues  ha%'e  a 
Sebastian-like  air,  and  might  really  deceive  a 
sharp-sighted  reviewer,  were  it  not  for  the  mel- 
ody, the  finer  flow  which  savors  of  modern 
limes,  and  here  and  there  tliose  little  touches 
pecnliiir  to  Mendelssohn,  which  betray  him 
among  a  hundred  other  composers. 

Whether  reviewers  find  this  out  or  not,  it  is 
certain  that  the  composer  did  not  write  them 
for  pastime.  I  at  rather  to  call  the  attention  of 
pianoforte-players  to  this  masterly  old  form 
once  more,  and  to  accustom  them  to  it  again  : 
while  be  has  chosen  the  right  way  to  succeed 
in  this,  by  avoiding  all  useless  imitations  and 
small  artificialities,  allowing  the  melody  of  the 
cantilena  to  predominate,  and  holding  fast  to 
the  Bach  form.  Whether  the  latter,  however, 
might  not  be  advantageously  transformed  with- 
out losing  the  true  fugue  character,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  many  will  endeavor  to  answer. 
Beethoven  shook  at  that  foundation;  but  he 
was  too  largely  occupied  elsewhere,  too  bu.sily 
occupied  on  high,  building  the  cupolas  of  so 
many  other  cathedrals,  to  find  time  for  laying 
the  new  foundations  of  a  new  fugue  form, 
lieicha  also  made  an  effort,  but  his  creative 
powers  lagged  far  behind  his  good  will;  yet 
Ills  often  pecidiar  iileas  are  not  to  be  over- 
looked. However,  the  best  fugue  will  always 
be  that  wliich  the  public  takes  for — a  Strauss 
waltz;  in  other  words,  where  the  artistic  root- 
work,  like  that  of  a  flower,  is  so  beautifully 
concealed  that  we  only  perceive  the  flowers.  I 
knew  a  by  no  means  contemptible  connoisseur 
of  music  who  mistook  a  Bach  fugue  for  a  Cho- 
pin fitude — 19  the  honor  of  both ;  and  many 
young  girls  might  fancy  the  second  part  of  a 
Mendelssohn  fugue  to  be  a  song  without  words 
(the  entrance  of  the  parts  at  the  beginning 
would  puzzle  them)  ;  while  the  grace  and  soft- 
ness of  their  forms  will  cause  their  dreaded 
name  and  ceremonious  dwelling-pl.ace  to  be 
forgotten.  In  short,  these  are  not  fugues 
worked  out  with  the  head  aloue,  according  to  a 
receipt,  but  pieces  of  music  sprung  from  the 
mind,  and  carried  out  in  poet  fashion. 

But  as  the  fugue  is  the  organ  of  cheerfulness 
and  gaiety,  as  well  as  of  dignity,  the  collec- 
tion contains  many  of  that  short,  fiery  kind, 
such  as  Bach  has  thrown  off  in  abundance  with 
his  own  master-haud.  Every  one  will  find 
them  out;  but  these  especially  betray  the  pol- 
ished, intellectual  trtist,  who  plays  with  fet- 
ters as  though  they  were  garlands  of  flowers. 
To  mention  the  preludes;  nivny  of  these,  like 
many  of  Bach's,  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
originally  connected  with  the  fugues,  but  rath- 
er appended  subsequently  to  these.  Most 
players  will  prefer  them  to  the  fugues,  as,  ev- 
en when  played  separately,  their  effect  is  com- 
plete; the  very  first  charms  at  once,  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  Players  may  find  out  what 
the  others  are  like  for  themselves.  The  work 
is  valuable  in  itself,  and  would  be  found  so 
without  the  surety  of  the  composer's  name. 

.IlS.VNCJUIillT. 

M^M 

Musical  Stupefaction. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.] 
More  time  and  money  are  wasleil  in  this  conntrv 
in  ttr.cliinn- girls  music  than  in  teat'lniirr  boys  Lat- 
in and  Greek;  and  th.it  is  saying  a  great  (iual.     Mu- 
sic has  long   been  a  part  of  every  American   girl's 


education,  whether  she  has  shown  any  aptitude  or 
tnste  for  it  or  not.  It,  has  Q;rown  into  routine;  it 
must  be  taught  because  it  has  been  tantrht. ;  it  is 
fashionable,  and  therefore  the  proper  tbinir.  As  a 
people  we  are  not  musical  in  the  jense  in  which  the 
balian^,  Germans  or  French  are  musical.  Mo.it  of 
u.-'  love  it,  of  conrso — even  tliou;r!i  we  be  destitute 
of  sense  of  time  (n*  tune — but  capacity  to  unflerstand 
it  scientifically,  or  to  execute  it.  is  denied  to  the 
ninn^?.  One  might  think,  however,  from  the  ardor 
and  uniformity  with  which  it  is  cultivated  that  the 
nation  is  as  mn«ically  mad  as  Richard  Wairner  or 
Lndwie^  of  Bavaria.  It  mavhe  mad,  but  not  in  the 
same  wav  exactly  ;  for  there  is  a  sort  of  madness  in 
a  general  and  persistent  effort  to  instruct  all  younjy 
womanhood  in  what  only  a  small  part  of  young  wom- 
anliood  is  able  to  learn. 

To  be  a  ver'y  ordinary  musician — to  siiifj  a  little 
or  play  a  little  on  this  or  that  instrument, — is  not 
much  satisfaction,  especially  when  one  acquires  mu- 
sic as  an  accomplishment,  with  the  intent  and  ex- 
pectatitm  of  display.  If  one  take  lessons  arul  giiin  a 
moderate  deM;ree  of  pr()ficiency,  havinir  no  other 
thou2:ht  or  hope  than  to  contribute  to  one's  own 
amn«:ement  (U*  enjoyment,  or  that  of  one's  immediHte 
fr-iend,^,  th<?  object  is  amiable  and  laudable;  audit 
evinces,  moreover,  an  earnest,  and  modest  love  of 
music  for  its  proper  sake.  But  this  is  not  the  aim 
of  most  of  f)ur  music-leachinir ;  they  are  tau'j;ht  be- 
licvinn;  that  they  shall  shine  in  their  art  and  awak- 
en the  envy  of  their  less  expert  associates.  Wirh 
them  it  is  srenerally  an  airibition.  and,  unfortunate- 
ly, an  ambition  witliout  tiilent.  They  rarely,  if  ev- 
er, suspect  their  incaj.iacity  :  they  have  all  the  con- 
fidence of  that  iirnoranee  which  cann(»t  see  how  far 
it  falls  short,  nieasur-incj  the  attainable  l)v  theirown 
limitations.  Always  ready  to  show  off.  they  ])erse- 
cute  ]iatience  or  jioliteness  and  toi-tnre  the  ear, 
while  they  imas^ine  they  are  winning'  laurels  that 
are  socially  im|)prish.ibie.  Who  has  not  s  .me  time 
endured  such  martyrdom  from  these  gifted  stupidi- 
ties ? 

The  ambition  of  many  American  women  is  meas- 
ureless: the  smaller  tlii'ir  capacity  the  hiijher  it 
soars.  I'hey  are  c;n-ri*'d  awav  by  a  desire  to  be 
jirofessional  and  i^randlv  protV^ssional  ;  thev  desii;n 
to  he  iji-iriie  d>nMe.  and  will  be  salislied  with  noth- 
ing less.  Persuaded  hy  their  vanity  that  thev  have 
the  ]iowers  of  Malibran.  Griai.  or  Parepa,  tliey  look 
eonfideiiti.v  foi-ward  to  stupendous  triumphs  on  the 
lyric  stasje.  They  spend  years  and  thousands  of 
dollars  of  Iheir  own,  or  of  their  too  enthusiastic  and 
credulous  friends^usually  the  latter — in  littinc; 
themselves  for  the  opera-house.  They  2:0  abroad  to 
Leipzia:,  Milan,  or  Paris,  and  set  all  that  study  and 
instrnction  can  give  them.  Glowing  letters,  pri- 
vate and  journalistic,  are  wrilten  home  from  time 
to  time,  chronicling  their  yn-(tgress,  and  predicting 
their  future  triumphs.  By  and  by  the  eagerly 
anticipated  debut  is  made  at  Wiirzburg  or  Forli,  or 
Besan(;on,  an  J  is  heralded  far  and  wide  as  a  prodig- 
ious and  dazzling  success.  The  predestined  prima 
donna  returns  to  lu^r  native  shores,  and  paragraphs 
ajipear  in  the  society  columns  and  in  the  weeklies, 
felieitaling  the  public  upon  the  musical  treat  that 
is  in  store  for  all  capable  of  appreciation.  She  man- 
ni;es.  through  her  friends,  to  undertake  Rosina  or 
Aniina  at  one  of  the  theatres,  and  several  very  kind- 
ly notices  in  the  press  reveal  her  poverty  of  per- 
formance by  trying  to  hide  it  in  courteous  phrase. 
She  afterwards  sings  at  two  or  three  concerts, and  her 
clique  of  admirers  sounds  her  praises  loud  and  long. 
Then  the  great  artist  sinks  out  of  sight,  and  it  is 
presently  discovered  that  she  is  a  salaried  singer  in 
a  fashionable  church,  and  she  never  rises  any  high- 
er. IIow  many  American  artists,  for  whom  every- 
thing has  been  claimed,  have  had  just  such  an  expe- 
rience?    How  many  more  will  have  it? 

The  most  general  and  profitless  form  of  musical 
education  in  the  Republic  concei-ns  the  piano.  The 
American  girl  who  cannot  play  on  the  piano,  how- 
ever badly,  is  thought  to  have  been  inadequately 
educated.  It  is  of  small  consequence  that  she  should 
play  with  feeling,  sympathy  or  understanding,  pro 
vided  she  can  master  the  mechanical  part.  Hun- 
dreds of  young  ladies,  who  are  pronounced  accom- 
plished ])erformers  by  partial  critics,  are  so  abso- 
lutely wooden  in  their  method  that  one  might 
think  that  machines  could  be  invented  to  do  quite 
as  well,  They  are  Correct  frequently  ;  they  strike 
the  notes  clearly  and  exactly  ;  but  beyond  that  they 
have  no  comprehension.  Melody,  soul,  suggestion, 
warmth,  interpretation,  sensibility,  have  no  meaning 
to  them  ;  they  never  guess  tiiat  these  are  the  essence 
of  all  rnnsic,  that  without  these  music  is  misnamed. 
Such  forced  pianists,  if  they  would  wisely  employ 
the  time  they  w.aste,  might  learn  to  do  other  thini-s 


credit.ably  for  which  they  are  fitted.  But  they 
must  neglect  what  they  might  accomplish  for  what 
they  never  can  accomplish.  Mental  culture,  soci.al 
o;rnre^.  aesthetic  studies,  even  ordinary  branches  of 
education  must  be  neglected,  that  they  may  have 
amole  leisure  to  thrum  the  keys  of  a  fifteendiundred- 
dolhir  instrument.  Tliey  may  not  talk  well ;  they 
may  not  be  able  to  write  a  tolerable  letter  ;  they 
may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  common  facts  of 
history.  But  then  you  should  hear  them  play  ! 
After  hearing  them  once,  you  think  you  shouldn't, 
and  }-ou  take  measures  never  to  be  so  entrapped 
again. 

Whether  you  be  bored  listening  to  the  young  la- 
dies' music  or  not,  you  are  annoyed  by  being  talked 
to  abf)ut  it  ill  season  and  out  of  season.  If  yon  vis- 
it their  parents'  house,  you  are  entertained  with  an 
account  of  the  number  of  luuirs  they  practice  ;  with 
wdiat  Prof.  Weissnichstein  has  said  of  their  execu- 
tion ;  with  the  indispensableness  of  their  continued 
studies,  etc.  Yo'.i  are  made  t,o  believe  them  prodi- 
gies;  and  yet  the  moment  they  are  married  their 
musical  enthusiasm  evaporates.  Marriage  is  bene- 
ficial sonietiines  in  unexpected  ways.  The  piano  is 
a  delighlful  instrument ;  music  is  a  royal  princess 
of  art ;  but  isn't  it  nearly  time  that  we  should  learn 
whether  our  young  ladies  have  any  vftcation  for 
music  before  w*.^  drive  them  through  years  of  fruit- 
less instruction  and  wasted  opportuuit}'  ? 


The  Coming  Season  in  New  York. 

(From  tlie  Music  Trade  Review.) 

The  month  f>f  August  has  come,  and  as  it  can  be 
considered  the  last  month  of  the  hot  summer  term, 
managern  of  opera  and  concert  i)nt  their  final  touch- 
es to  their  arrangements  for  the  musical  seas(m, 
18'77~'78.  Every  one  of  the  managers  has  his  ijeas, 
views  and  projects,  and  aci'ordingly  makes  his  own 
preparalions  as  he  deems  best,  or  at  least  m  )st  ad- 
vantageous for  business  junq^oses.  The  last  two 
seasons  were  so  poor,  had  to  record  so  many  failures, 
that  we  are  really  wcmdering  at  the  pluck  our  entre- 
prntnurs  show  in  making  their  plans  for  the  coming 
season.  There  is  as  yet;  nothing  definite  as  to  the 
details  of  any  of  the  enterprises;  only  the  outlines 
are  given,  and  Fourteenth  street  is  daily  brooding 
over  new  rumors  and  reports.  We  only  give  our 
readers  the  sketches  of  the  managerial  plans  for  the 
next  season,  and  even  these  under  a  certain  reserve. 
Managers  niignt  change  their  plans  at  any  moment, 
an<l  we  do  not  like  being  held  responsible  for  things 
beyond  our  control.  Manager  J.  C.  Fryer,  the 
Wagner  champion  par  exeeltence,  intends  opening  a 
season  of  German  opera  in  New  York,  and  taking 
his  troupe  through  ihe  United  States.  We  hardly 
believe  that,  his  repertoire  will  consist  of  Richard 
Wagner  only;  at  least  prudence  ought  to  advise  a 
cosmopolitan  oariety.  His  prima  donna  will  be 
Mme.  Pappenheim,  his  first  tenor  Charles  Adams. 
Mme.  Pappenheim  is  known,  and  Charles  Adams  is 
an  artist  of  high  rank,  who  will  make  a  success, 
provided  his  voice,  which  never  was  one  of  the 
ringing,  metallic,  has  held  out.  Adams  sang  at  the 
Vienna  Ilofopcr  more  than  ten  years,  and  has  a 
versatility  of  parts  which  is  really  wonderful — 
" Masaniello,"  "Don  Ottavio,"  "Lohengrin,"  "Ri- 
enzi."  He  sings  everything,  and  proves  in  every 
character  the  conscientious  artist.  The  rest  of  Mr. 
Fryer's  company  includes  the  tenors  Fritsch  and, 
unfortunately,  Werrenrath;  Blum  as  baritone; 
Wiegand,  a  gentleman  who  sang  here  some  ten 
years  ago,  with  Richard  Mulder,  as  bass;  Clara 
Reinmann,  formerly  at  the  opera  in  Schwerin ; 
Mile,  Tremel,  and  another  lady  singer  whose  name 
we  could  not  find  out.  The  company  is  a  decided 
improvement  cimipared  with  Mr.  Fryer's  troupe  of 
the  Wagner  festival,  and  we  should  feel  gratified, 
for  the  sake  of  the  engaged  artists,  if  the  season 
would  meet  with  a  success.  We  hear  that  Mr.  Fry- 
er first  intended  bringing  over  here  a  musical  di- 
rector from  Germany,  but  has  abandoned. this  idea. 
He  did  right;  a  conductor  from  the  Fatherland 
would  have  been  a  drawback  for  his  enterprise. 
There  are  many  valuable  conductors  on  the  other 
side  ;  but  the  work  of  a  conductor  in.  this  country  is 
ao  peculiarly  shaped,  the  manner  of  mounting  an 
opera  so  entirely  different  from  what  is,  or,  better, 
how  it  is  done  in  Europe,  that  it  is  an  established 
fact  that  even  inferior  musicians,  who  have  lived  in 
America  f(u-  yeai-s.  are  for  an  operatic  season  in  the 
United  States  more  useful  conductors  than  Euro- 
pean celebrities.  When  Hess  opened  his  first  Kel- 
logg season  of  English  Opera,  he  engaged  a  con- 
ductor in  England,  a  very  clever  musician  ;  after 
four  weeks  he  was  obliged  to  discharge  him,  and  ao- 
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cept  the  servicps  (if  Frank  ITowson.  a  PelF-mn,de  man 
of  V(:!ry  Uinited  ability,  but  aavoir  faire.  We  conld 
not  lenrn  t^e  name  of  ilio  coiidnctor  Mr.  Fryer 
wants  to  hire  for  his  operatic  enterprise;  we  only 
know  that  the  season  is  to  he  openf'd  at  the  Kew 
York  Academy  of  Music  on  October  1st,  with  Wao;- 
ner's  "  Rienzi." 

Max  Strakosch  is  this  sonson  tlie  protector  of 
home  talent.  He  opens  in  September  in  San  Fnin- 
cisco  with  concerts,  and  after  a  stay  of  six  weeks  in 
California  forms  an  opera  company  (Knt^^Iish  and 
Italian),  headed  by  Clarn  Lonise  Kellonrg  ^nd  Annie 
Louise  Cary.  Amonp:  tlie  nrtists  of  his  troupe  are 
Mr.  Tom  Karl,  Si^nor  Verdi,  or  Mr.  Green,  a  yonni*; 
baritone,  who  is  very  favorably  reported,  and  Mr. 
Graf,  a  tenor,  who  left  this  country  a  few  years  a^o, 
with  the  intention  of  following  the  operatic  career 
in  Germany.  Three  years  ago  Mr.  Graf  could 
neither  sinn^  nor  walk.  "We  '•uppo^e  he  learned 
walkinu;  soon  enon;ijh  in  a  country  where  nearly  ev- 
eryb<jdy  is,  has  been,  or  will  he  a  soldier  ;  how  far 
his  vocal  abilities  have  been  developed  in  Mayence 
or  Coloi^ne,  where  the  American  tenor  was  active, 
we  shall  hear  when,  in  Decemhr-r,  Mr.  Strakosch 
will  produce  his  troupe  in  New  York,  as  it  is  said, 
not  in  the  Academj*  of  Music. 

Hess,  the  former  manaj^^pr  of  Mile.  Kellogij,  niade 
vip  a  somewhat  cheap  Enuliwh  opera  company.  His 
star  is  a  certain  Miss  Melville,  whom  he  found  in 
California;  Mr.  and  Mrs  Se<x"in,  and  Mr.  Castle, 
form  the  stock,  and  the  manau'er  lias  gone  to  Eu- 
rope, with  the  view  of  completing  his  etiscmhle.  We 
do  not  know  whether  or  not  the  city  of  New  York 
will  be  honored  by  Mr.  Hess's  troupe,  but  it  would 
be  a  pity  if  we  had  to  renounce  the  pleasure  of  list- 
ening to  the  genial  strains  of  Operti's  "  Daniel 
Druce."  Operti  made  a  bold  step  forward — from 
Josh  Hart's  Varieties  in  Central  Park  Garden  to  the 
conductorship  of  Mr.  Hess's  opera  company  ;  the 
question  will  arise  which  he  was  best  suited  for. 

There  is  some  talk  here  about  a  real  Italian  Op- 
era Company,  which  is  to  play  during  four  weeks  in 
the  fall  under  the  management  of  the  Parisian  Verg- 
er. This  gentleman  has  engaged  Mme.  Volpini  and  a 
strong  company  for  Havana,  and  is  not  unwilling 
to  give  a  seriee  of  performances  in  New  York  on 
his  way  South. 

We  should  not  wonder  if  Mile.  Sasse.  the  .origi- 
nal "  Africaine,"  belongs  to  the  same  company  ;  we 
read  in  French  papers  that  she  has  accepted  an  en- 
gagement for  America,  ai^d  we  hardly  know  any- 
body but  Verger  wlio  could  have  made  her  such  an 
offer.  We  do  not  know  far  the  negotiations  between ' 
Mr.  Verger  and  the  stockholders  of  our  Academy 
are  completed,  but  we  hope  that  they  will  end  sat- 
isfactorily for  Verger,  and  especially  for  our  pnb 
lie"  it  would  be  very  acceptable  for  our  music-lov- 
ing people  to  have  some  performances  of  a  really 
good  Italian  troupe,  something  which  has  not  exist- 
ed for  the  last  two  years  in  New  York. 

Maurice  Strakosch  is  said  to  have  offered  Marie 
Roze  an  engagement  for  America,  but  that  does  not 
prove  anything.  Strakosch  would  o^er  engage- 
ments to  any  singer  in  the  world.  Thursby.  Roze, 
Patti,  and,  who  knows,  how  many  more  I  Thursby 
dreams  of  her  hundred  thousand  dollars  Strakosch 
promised  to  pay  her.  Marie  Roze  preferred  an  en- 
gagement in  FiUrope,  and  Adelina  Patti — well,  we 
don't  know  about  her  yet.  Most  assuredly,  wliile 
we  are  writing  these  lines,  Maurice  Straktisch  sits 
in  the  boudoir  of  his  sister-in-law,  and  uses  all  the- 
eloquence  of  his  sweet  phrafes,  which  might  per- 
suade her  to  cross  the  ocean.  We  expect  her  arri- 
val on  our  shores  at  a  much  earlier  date  than  that 
of  Richard  Wagner,  who  is  said  to  be  negotiating 
with  Bernhard  UUman  about  a  professional  trip  to 
America.  Some  weeks  ago  a  telegram  from  St. 
Louis  ran  through  the  papers  of  the  Union,  that 
Wagner  had  declared  to  his  friend.  Professor  Ber- 
nays,  in  Munich,  his  intention  of  visiting  our  coun- 
try prefesaionally.  This  telegram  was  manufact- 
ured by  a  nephew  of  the  Munich  professor,  and  the 
latter  declares,  suddenly,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr. 
Fryer,  that  Wagner  never  had  spoken  to  him  about 
such  an  idea,  and  he  only  occasionally  mentioned, 
when  his  nephew  lately  visited  Europe,  to  him  the 
possibility  of  such  an  undertaking.  The  nephew 
took  this  possibility  as  a  fact,  and  humbugged  tlie 
entire  press  of  the  country.  We  do  not  believe  in 
Wagner  ever  coming  to  America,  and,  mo^a  than 
that,  we  cannot  conceive  the  advantages  of  the  great 
operatic  reformer's  stay  with  us.  His  works  have 
found  a  home  in  our  country,  and  the  man  himself 
should  better  stay  away.  As  long  as  Wagner 
speaks  to  us  through  his  ideas,  we  adore[!!]  him  ;  the 
man  cannot  command  sympathj\     Besides,  Wagner 


is  too  old,  and  the  failnrs  he  made  as  condncto*'  in 
London  rniii'lit  be  easily  repealed  here.  The  enthu- 
siasts, of  Odiii'si^.  will  say  we  are  wrnno\  but  parti- 
sans are  always  blind,  an*!  lose  their  mental  oqni- 
libriuin.  What  ruined  H--ins  von  Billow  in  this 
country?  Thai  he  showed  too  nmc-h  of  the  man-, 
instead  of  being  satisfied  with  his  artistic  succesees. 
After  nil,  Ullman  did  not  yet  bring  Warner,  and 
Maurice  Strakosch  has  not  yet  enirnged  Pat.i.  But, 
the  Monday  PnpuUr  Concerts  in  Steinway  Ftnll  will 
be  under  Maurice's  manasfement.  What  these  Mon- 
day Popular  Concerts  will  amount  t^  is  not  decid- 
edly clear  to  our  understanding.  All  we  can  make 
out  is,  that  they  will  take  plac*^  on  Mondays;  the 
'*  Concerts  "  and  the  "Popularity"  are  somewhat 
misty  yet.  If  they  are  made  after  the  pattern  of 
the  corre«!riondin<r  London  enterprise  in  St.  .Tames' 
HjiII,  Strakoscfi  would  do  well  in^^ecurinsr  for  the 
st.rin2:-quartet  the  services  of  Joachim,  Wilhelmj, 
Mme.  Neruda,  and  otlif  r  violinists  of  fame. 

Ttifodore  Thomas  will  appear  this  winter  for  the 
first  time  as  conductor  of  the  Philliarmonic  Society, 
and  at  the  same  time  cmtinue  his  own  Symphony 
Concerts  in  Steinway  Hall.  We  sm'^U  evil  in  tliis 
dnalistic  activity,  and  should  he  too  glad  if  we.  at 
the  end  of  next  season,  couM  rec<'rd  our  mistake. 
Or.  Damrosch,  the  ex-conductor  of  the  Philharmon- 
ic band,  entertains  the  idea  of  ors^anizing  a  new  or- 
chestra, and  it  would  he  highly  interesting  if  New 
York  suddenly  could  boast  of  three  large  orchestral 
societies.  The  Oratorio  Society  will  be  the  cheval 
dp  hataille  of  Dr.  Dam?*osch,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  this  comparatively  young  organization  will 
turn  out  next  winter  in  full  force. 

The  Choral  Union.  German  Liederkranz,  Arion, 
some  glee-clubs,  will  appear  before  the  public  in 
some  concerts,  and  of  the  numerous  concerts  of  in- 
strumentalists and  vocalists  in  Steinway  Hall, 
Chickering  Hall,  and  otherminor  concert-rooms,  it 
is  too  soon  to  speak  now.  They  will  come  each 
and  every  one  of  them,  and  will  play  and  sing  be- 
fore half-filled  and  empty  houses,  and  will  feel 
pride  in  haying  appeared  before  the  New  York  pub- 
lic with  the  satisfaction  of  having  lost  a  couple  of 
hundred  dollars.  Those  things  happen  every  sea- 
son, and  the  next  one  will  not  be  lacking  in  them. 
Those  concerts  depend  on  personal  friends;  the 
public  at  large  wants  to  have  nothinsi:  to  do  with 
them,  and  even  considers  the  offer  of  complimenta- 
ry tickets  for  those  entertainments  (?)  an  insult. 
Nevertheless  the  namtfs  of  the  **  distinguished  ar- 
tists "  appear  on  posters,  in  newspapers,  and  pro- 
grammes, and  Vanity  is  satisfied. 


Mr.  Punch's  Select  Committees. 

No.  V. — Ox   Music — of  the  Present,   and  of  the 
Future.     Mrs.  Hazy  IIigiifaluter  cxamhted. 

Q.  I  understand  you  are  passionately  devoted  to  mu- 
sic? 

A.  For  many  years  I  have  made  the  tone-art  my  sp&c- 
ialite. 

Q.    "What  do  you  mean  by  the  "  tone-art?  " 

A.  I  mean  what  you  woiiM  scarcely,  I  fear,  understand, 
as  music.  I  me.antlie  form  that  imisic  now  takes  to  the 
h)p;her,  and,  if  I  may  he  allowed  to  say  so,  tlie  more  Teu- 
tonic order  of  intelligences. 

Q.    Do  you  yourself  belonp;  to  this  order? 

A.  I  am  Teutonic,  though  of  the  English  or  lower 
branch  of  that  great  world-family. 

Q.  May  T  take  it  that  you  have  for  many  years  devot- 
ed yourself  to  music? 

A.    I  prefer  the  phrase  "  tone-art.'* 

Q.  Have  your  studies  and  practice  been  in  the  vocal 
or  instrumental  branches  of  music? 

A.    In  neither. 

Q.    Is  there  any  other? 

A.  Yes;  the  most  important— the  aesthetic  and  appre- 
ciative. I  conceive  it  to  be  my  mission  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  tone-art  of  the  Future. 

Q.    "Will  you  define  the  tone-art  of  the  Future  ? 

A.  It  defies  definition.  I  should  describe  it  as  a  miffhty 
system  of  spiritual  aeronautics,  meant  to  lift  up  the  soul 
to  the  sublime  regions  of  supersensuous  hiuraony,  above 
the  gross  and  earthly  restraints  of  received  form  in 
composition,  and  the"  vulgar  attractions  of  sustained 
melody. 

Q.  I  am  afraid  I  must  ask  you  to  explain  your  an- 
swer? 

A.  I  decline  explanation.  I  am  attemptinp  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  musical  standpoint  of  the  higher  aes- 
thetic school  of  tone-art. 

Q.    In  whom  do  you  tind  this  embodied? 

A  Wagner  is  the  present  embodiment  of  ^he  tone-art 
of  the  Future.  Amongst  past  composers  I  have  no  doubt 
I  should  class  Gluck  very  hijrh,  if  I  knew  his  music.  I 
also  rank  Berlioz  and  Liszt  amongst  those  who,  in  the 
morning  twilight  of  tone-art,  anticipated  itg  noonday 
brightness. 

Q.  'Wbat  do  you  especially  admire  in  the  music  of 
Wagner  ? 


A.  It  is  dinicult  to  make  this  apparent  to  the  uninitia- 
ted. Rut  t  claim  generally  for  bis  music— it  is  diffinult 
to  avoi-^l  the  exnression,  th'iugb  I  am  aware  we  atranh 
very  flifferont  ideas  to  the  word— an  epic  grandeur  of 
intention,  with  n  svmhnlizing  At  nncp  of  sense  by  sound, 
and  an  tipliftiiitt-  of  sound  above  sense,  combined  with  a 
subtlety,  variety,  and  color  of  instrumentation,  which 
gives  anew  value  to  the  orchestral  interpretaTion  of  pas- 
sion and  poetry,  and  throws  new  tone-lights  on  man, 
mind,  and  nature. 

Q.  Win  you  kindly  attempt  to  make  your  meaning  a 
little  plainer? 

A.  I  fear!  can  hardly  expect  you  to  unde'"stand  me. 
The  subject  belongs  to  "the  f^onin'in  of  the  higher  aesthet- 
ic, and  requires  special  cultivation  of  abstract  suhjec- 
tivitv.  As  such  subjectivity  hecome-^  the  fashion.  I  have 
nodnnbtthe  raculties  requisite  for  its  .application  will 
be  developed.    I  find  this  to  be  usually  the  case. 

Q.  Probably  I  need  hardly  ask  if  you  admire  the  music 
of  earlier  operatic  composers. 

A.  T  do  not.  The  German  tone-poets,  as  Mozart,  We- 
ber, Beerhoven,  and  Mendelssolin,  may  have  had  occa- 
ftinnal  glim]>se3  of  the  higher  regions  of  tone-ait;  but 
the  Ttnliau*!  are  hopelessly  condemned  to  wallow  in  tho 
mnd  of  sustained  melody,"  and  the  fetters  of  fixed  form. 
The  French  are  still  further  below  contempt. 

Q.  Do  you  admit  within  your  pale  Bishop,  Balfe, 
Wallace,  or,  in  fact,  any  English  composer  ? 

A.  Certainly  not.  They  are  essentially  defective  from 
the  stand-point  of  the  higher  tone-art— mere  writers  of 
tunes,  contented  wallowers  in  the  melodic  bathos. 

Q.    What  do  you  mean  by  the'*  melodic  bathos?" 

A.  The  region  of  recurrent  rhythmical  form,  delight- 
ful to  the  vulgar  ear,  ere  it  is  cultivated  to  perception  of 
the  higher  tone-art. 

Q.  You  have  said  you  conceive  it  to  be  your  mission 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  music — I  beg  your  panlon — 
the  tone-art  of  the  Future.    How  is  this  to  be  effected? 

A.  By  carrying  musical  fashion  a  stage  higher  than 
even  the  most  serious  musical  matinies  do  at  present. 

Q.    What  is  a  musical  maiinSe  f 

A.  In  the  popular  sense,  an  aspemblage  of  people  of 
the  most  various  tastes  in  a  crowded  drawing-room  on  a 
hot  afternoon  iii  the  height  of  the  season  to  listen  to  am- 
ateur musical  talent. 

Q.  Taking  place  in  the  afternoon,  why  are  these  as- 
semblies called  "  matinees  f  " 

A.  Everything  is  called  a  "  matinee  **  that  takes  place 
before  dinner. 

Q.  What  is  the  entertainment  usually  provided  at 
these  *  matinees  t  *' 

A.  At  my  own,  and  those  of  the  school  of  higher  ses- 
thetie  to  which  I  belonj^,  all  but  the  higher  elements  of 
tone-art — the  Wagnerian  repertoire — is  rigidly  exclud- 
ed. In  other  houses,  even  of  high  pretensions  to  musi- 
cal culture,  the  staple  is  what  is  called  ''classical  mu- 
ptc.*'  If  there  is  a  daughter  of  the  house  having  preten- 
sions to  a  voice,  an  occasional  operaticsolo,or  asong  by 
one  of  the  fashionable  English  composers- as  Sullivan 
or  Molloy — must  of  course  be  introduced  for  her. 

Q.  Win  you  oblige  me  by  defi.aing  "  classical  mu- 
sic?" 

A.  I  would  rather  leave  that  to  those  who  still  believe 
in  it.  It  includes,  I  should  say,  the  works  of  Bach,  Beet- 
thoven,  Mozart,  Weber,  Spolir.  Mendelssohn,  Schubert, 
Schumann,  and  some  modern  composers— in  particular. 
Raff  and  Brahms.  But  this,  I  should  explain,  is  far 
above  the  standard  of  these  matinees.  At  a  large  num- 
ber the  lower  forms  of  Italian  operatic  music  are  alone 
indulged  in ;  while  some  even  descend  to  the  degrada- 
tion of  French  opera-boufe  compositions. 

Q.  How  is  the  music  usually  interpreted  at  these  mat- 
in&es,  whether  of  the  higher  or  lower  order? 

A.  By  an  amateur  quartette  band,  if  one  can  be  got 
together,  wiih,  or  without  the  instrumental  aid  of  pro- 
fessionals. The  vocal  element  is,  as  a  rule,  also  amateur. 
Besides  the  daughters  of  the  house,  and  any  of  their 
friends  not  likely  to  interfere  with  the  success  of  the  per- 
formances, it  is  of  importance  to  secure,  for  these  occa- 
sions, the  fashionable  amateur  tenor  (who  is  said  to  be 
thinking  of  adopting  the  opera  as  a  profession),  the  pop- 
ular baritone  (who  sings  Santley's  songs),  or,  in  some 
cases  of  a  still  lower  order  of  taste,  the  comic  gentle- 
man (who  is  thought  as  good  as  Corney  Grain).  I  know 
such  things  are  done— from  report.  I  never  attend  any 
of  these  so-called  "  musical "  entertainmeuts  myself. 

Q.    Are  snch  matinee  mimicale 8  largely  attended? 

A.  Very  largely  indeed,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  if  I  may 
trust  report;  but  the  music  of  the  Future  is  rapidly  ov- 
ertaking that  of  the  Present.  My  own  ^Esthetic  Zu- 
kiinft's-nmsik-mornings,  for  instance,  which  appeal  on- 
ly to  the  higher  order  of  musical  appreciation,  and  are 
very  largely  and  even  fashionably  attended,  are  con- 
fined, as  I  have  said,  to  selections  from  Wagner. 

Q.  Is  this  as  yet  equally  fashionable  with  the  so-called 
classical  music? 

A.  Not  yet,  perhaps,  but  it  is  rapidly  becoming  so. 
T'ne  tide  has  set  in  the  right — or  Wagnerian—direction. 
And  "  set  of  the  tide  "  is  everything  in  a  maritime  coun- 
try like  England. 

[  The  wUnfi-rt  (who  had  listened  to  the  questions  through  ati 
ear-trumpet)  here  withdrew.] 


-His 


Richard  Wagner's  Toilet  at  Home.- 
Letters  to  a  Dressmaker.* 

Tho  piquant  fcuilletoii  conccrnina:  Richard  W:\<x- 
nci',  whinli  I  informed  you  would  shortly  appear, 
was  published  on  Saturday  in  the  Ncuefreic  Prrxxf. 
Spitzer,  the  well-known  aiitlior  of  the  Ulciic'  S/m- 
zirrijdiif/e,  has  t!iorunu;hly  worked  out  tlie  materials 
at  his  command,  and  not  let  slip  so  favorable  nil  op- 

*From  the  Berlin  Echo,  (trarslateil  in  the  London 
Musical  World.) 
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portnnity  for  displaj-inj,  under  Bengal  fire,  Wag- 
ner's eharncter  from  a  perfectly  new  pciint  of  view. 
In  the  preface  to  some  articles  wliicli  he  entitles 
Censuren.,  and  which,  by  the  way,  are  utter  failures, 
"Wagoner  says:  "  Bnt  my  object  ic  this  collection  is 
somethin<r  more  serious  than  to  write  books  ;  I  am 
desirous  of  rendering  an  account  of  myself  to  my 
friends,  so  that  they  may  be  enlightened  with  re- 
gard to  much  that  is  difiicidt  to  be  understf)od  in 
me."  Spitzer  desires  to  assist  the  composer  in  car- 
rying out  the  above  notion,  and,  perhaps,  the  fact 
of  some  one  else  besides  himself  devoting  his  ener- 
gies to  the  task,  which  the  composer  considers  so 
exceedingly  serious,  of  contributing  to  our  enlight- 
enment respecting  him,  may  get  over  the  objection- 
able circumstance  of  the  public's  seeing  the  compo- 
ser only  in  the  light  in  which  he  considers  it  advis- 
able to  be  seen.  Painters  and  sculptors  have  ideal- 
ized away  from  his  head  all  the  mean  and  ugly 
traits  wliich  force  themselves  upon  the  spectator  at 
the  first  glance  ;  his  partisans,  too,  have  surround- 
ed Wagner,  the  man,  with  a  nimbus,  which  encir- 
cles him  with  a  brilliancy  rendering  him  unrecog- 
nizable ;  and  though  anyone  who  can  read  may  dis- 
cover his  real  character  in  his  writings,  the  master 
has  protected  the  products  of  his  mind,  as  Wotan 
protects  his  daughter,  the  "Walkyre,  with  a  "  flick- 
ering glow"  of  wearisomeness,  verbal  inflation,  and 
obscureness  of  thought,  against  the  reader  "  der 
frech  es  wagte,  dem  freislichen  Felsen  zu  nahen." 

Wagner,  in  pink  satin  drawers,  white  satin  jack- 
et, richly  padded  pink  satin  dressing-gown,  with  a 
satin  sash,  five  ells  long!  Who  would  have  be- 
lieved it  possible  ! — Spitzer  takes  his  "  materials  " 
from  a  collection  of  si.\teen  letters  written  by  Wag- 
ner. He  calls  his  article  "  Letters  from  Eichard 
Wagner  to  a  Dressmaker."  Nothing  can  be  happi- 
er than  the  motto  which  heads  the  article,  "  Wie 
gleicht  er  dem  Weibe  ! ''  f  { Walkiire,  Act  I.,  Hund- 
ing).  Spitzer  says,  "  In  a  catalogue  lately  pub- 
lished by  a  dealer  in  autographs  of  a  highly  inter- 
esting collection  of  original  musical  manuscripts,  I 
found  offered,  for  sale,  sixteen  letters  '  of  a  peculiar 
nature'  written  by  Richard  Wagner  in  the  years 
1865-1868."  I  am  in  a  position  to  supplement  what 
Spitzer  tells  us.  The  well-known  composer,  K.,  in 
Vienna,  a  zealous  collector  of  and  dealer  in  many 
things,  especially  coins  and  musical  man'jscripts, 
came  into  possession,  heaven  knows  how,  of  these 
sixteen  letters  from  Wagner,  to  which  were  added 
three  or  four  letters  of  similar  purport  from  the  pen 
of  Mdme.  Kosima.  In  his  catalogue,  which  was 
distributed  a  fortnight  since,  and  comprised  manu 
scripts  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  etc., 
the  following  notice  appeared  towards  the 'end: 
"Wagner,  Richard:  16  Letters,  mostly  from  Lucerne 
in  Switzerland,  with  some  from  Munich  and  its  en- 
virons, datingfrom  the  years  1865-1868,  and  one  of 
the  year  1864,  from  Penzing  (near  Vienna) — all 
these  letters  are  of  a  peculiar  nature — with  9  inter- 
esting documents  extra,  relating  to  them."  "  The 
somewhat  high  price  demanded  for  these  letters,"  as 
Spitzer  tells  us  further  on  :  "  slightly  diminished 
my  wish  to  purchase  them,  though  it  greatly  in- 
creased my  curiosity,  and,  as  the  Latter  was  luckily 
shared  by  the  editor  of  the  Neue  freie  Presse,  I  was 
soon  enabled  to  buy  the  letters  and  publish  them 
for  the  amnsement  of  the  numerous  readers  of  the 
paper."  This  piece  of  information,  also,  I  can  am- 
plify. The  letters  were  purchased  by  a  private  per- 
son for  100  florins,  and  passed  from  him  into  the 
hands'  of  Herr  Spitzer  ;  unless,  as  is  more  probable, 
they  were  bought  for  Herr  Spitzer  at  first. 

But  I  will  no  longer  keep  your  readers  in  igno- 
rance as  to  the  contents  of  the  letters,  and  j'ou  may 
as  well  have  two  or  three  printed.  All  the  others 
turn  on  the  same  subject,  and  mostly  contain  fi-esh 
orders. 

Dear  jMiss  Bertha, — T  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  cannot  let 
you  have  anything  this  week,  for  matters  are  not  jjoinp: 
on  .It  all  as  I  could  wish,  and  I  shali  have  probably  to  be 
up  and  stirrinc:  to  look  after  my  affairs  in  other  places 
myself.  But  do  not  be  under  any  apprehension.  33e- 
lieve  me  that  I  am  most  desirous  of  fully  satisfying  and 
recompensing  you,  the  very  instant  ic  is  possible,  for 
your  patience.  On  this  you  may  rely.  Kespectfully 
your  obedient 

KiCHARD  WAGNEK. 

Penzing,  ^Snd  March,  18C4. 

This  was  succeeded  soon  afterwards  by  the  follow- 
ing from  Starnberg : — 

When  I  saw  pou  last  May  in  "Vienna.,  you  expressed  a 
wish  to  receive  further  order:s  t  rom  me. 

I  feel  myself  still  under  ol.ii_  .  .  „o  you;  further- 
more, you  are  acquainted  with  ihe  models  which  I  use 
for  my  house  clothes,  etc.,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  here 
a  good  stock  of  materials  from  which  to  choose ;  besides 

t  "How  like  the  woman!" 


I  prefer  having  some  one  to  supply  me.  If,  therefore, 
you  like  to  furnish  me  permanently  for  the  future  with 
whnt  T  want,  I  am  contented;  only  I  sliould  desire  both 
for  this,  as  well  as  for  all  you  may  lay  out,  as  the  latter 
cannot  be  calculated  in  advance,  an  annual  account, 
which  I  should  alw.ays  settle  at  the  end  of  the  year.  If 
you  can  comply  with  ray  wishes  I  would  at  once  let  you 
have  some  orders.  In  tins  case,  I  should  feel  much 
obliged  by  your  giving  me  the  information  I  require 
about  the  following  things : — 

1.  Can  you  obtain  at  Szontag's  a  good  heavy  satin,  of 
the  light  brown  color  I  enclose? 

2.  Likewise-of  the  dark  pink? 

3.  Can  a  good  qualify  of  the  enclosed  light  pink  be 
had  for  from  4  to  5  florins? 

4.  The  same  for  the  blue,  only  I  should  like  it  lighter; 
by  no  means  darker. 

.5.  Has  Szontag  a  sufficient  stock  of  the  new  red  or 
crimson  colored  heavy  satin,  with  which  you  lined  ray 
white  di-essing  gown  (with  the  flowered  pattern?) 

6.  Have  you  still  any  of  the  dark  yellow,  of  which  we 
made  the  curtains  for  the  little  tables  ? 

Please  let  me  have  proper  patterns,  in  small  pieces,  of 
these  6  colors  and  fabrics  and.  at  the  same  time,  lie  kind 
enough  to  inform  rae  whether  you  can  entertain  my  pro- 
posal. I  should  likeyou  to  doso,  because  such  a  plan  is 
the  most  convenient  for  me,  and  its  adoption  would  en- 
able rae  to  give  you  constant  employment. 

I  trust  you  have  still  the  patterns  for  the  cut  of  my 
clothes. 

In  expectation  of  your  answer,  I  remain  respectfully 
your  obedient 

Richard  "Wagnek. 

For  the  present :  Starnherg  near  Munich. 

P.S.— Do  not  confound  No.  2.  the  dark  pink,  with  the 
old  violet  pink,  which  is  not  what  I  mean,  but  real  pink, 
only  very  dark  and  fiery. 

Passing  over  intermediate  orders  for  satin  trow- 
sers,  satin  jackets,  satin  coverlets,  and  so  on,  we 
come  to  the  following  : — 

Dear  Miss  Bertha,— Tell  rae  exactly  how  much  money  I 
should  have  to  send,  for  you  to  make  a  dressing  gown 
according  to  the  accompanying  directions?  The  color 
must  he  pink,  like  one  of  the  accompanying  patterns, 
which  I  have  marked  1  and  2,  so  that  you  may  calculate 
the  prices  of  hoth,  for  I  suspect  they  are  not  the  same. 
That  marked  No.  2  is  somewhat  stiff  and  slight  in  the 
hack — probably  of  Austrian  manufacture  — but  the  color 
pleases  rae.  So— an  exact  estimate.  Of  the  blue,  I  se- 
lect some  of  the  accompanying  patterns  which  I  return. 
T  hope  it  is  not  too  dear:  I  require  18  ells.  In  case  the 
money  intended  for  the  fresh  purchases  is  not  sufficient, 
I  now  forward  2.5  thalers  more,  which  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  put  down  to  my  account.  Send  me  with  the 
blue  satin  at  least  10  florins'  worth  more  of  the  very  nar- 
row blond,  which  was  forgotten,  for  shirt  trimming,  you 
know,  about  .an  inch  wide. 

Mad.  von  Biilow  wants  her  bill  for  the  portfolio,  and 
will  settle  it  immediately.  So — how  much  would  the 
dressing-gown,  of  which  I  enclose  a  specification,  cost 
me?    Best  greetings.    Your  obedient 

Richard  Wagueb. 

Lucerne,  ihe  IH  February,  1867. 

Pink  satin,  stuffed  with  eide.Tdown  and  qoilted  in 
squares,  like  the  grey  and  red  coverlet  which  I  had  of 
you:  exactly  that  substance,  light,  not  heavy ;  of  course, 
with  the  upper  and  under  material  quilted  together. 
Lined  with  light  satin ;  six  widths  at  the  bottom,  there- 
fore very  wide.  Then  put  on  extra,  not  sewn  on  to  the 
quilted  material — a  padded  ruching  all  round  of  the  same 
material ;  from  the  waist  the  ruching  must  extend  down- 
wards into  a  raised  facing  Cor  garniture),  cutting  off  the 
front  part. 

Study  the  drawing  carefully:  at  the  bottom  the  facing 
or  Scliopp,  which  must  be  worked  in  a  particularl.v  rich 
and  beantiful  manner,  is  to  spread  out  on  hoth  sides  to 
half  an  ell  in  width,  and  then,  rising  to  the  waist,  lose 
itself  in  the  ordinary  width  of  the  padded  ruching  which 
rtms  all  round .  At  the  side  of  the  raised  facing,  three 
or  four  rosettes  of  the  same  material.  The  sleeves,  like 
the  last  you  made  for  me  in  Geneva,  with  padded  edg- 
ing— rich;  in  front  a  rosette,  with  a  broader  and  richer 
one  inside  at  the  hottom  of  the  part  which  hangs  down. 
In  addition  to  this,  a  broad  sash  five  ells  long,  the  full 
breadth  of  the  material  at  the  ends,  only  somewhat  nar- 
rower in  the  middle ;  the  shoulders  narrower,  so  thatthe 
sleeves  shall  not  pull ;  you  know.  So  at  the  bottom,  six 
widths  (quilted),  and  on  each  side  a  facing  half  an  ell 
broad  in  front.  So  at  the  bottom,  six  widths  and  an  ell 
hroad. 

This  letter  is  the  gem  of  the  collection  ;  it  is  some- 
thing unique,  since  it  contains  two  pen-and-ink 
sketches  by  the  master,  namely :  a  sketch  of  the 
pink  satin  dressing-gown  padded  with  eiderdown,  a 
magnificent  garment,  in  which  any  court  lady  would 
create  a.  furore,  as  well  as  a  smaller  one  of  tlie  scarf 
five  ells  long,  which  only  makes  us  anxious  lest  the 
wearer,  who  is  small  in  stature,  should  stumble  ov- 
er it  as  he  walks  along.  The  sketch  of  the  dressing- 
gown  reveals  extraordinary  accomplishments  after 
the  best  models  in  the  books  of  fashion.  The 
"  quilted  squares  "  are  executed  in  light  lines  and 
display  great  tenderness  of  feeling.  The  "  raised 
facing"  and  "  rosettes  "  exhibit  broad  handling  of 
the  pen  and  an  energfitic  hand.  The  "padded  fac- 
ing" in  front  is  fantastically  executed — after  the 
manner  of  Callot.  And  what  life  in  the  whole  I 
The  master's  love  for  his  work  has  lent  animation 
to  the  latter,  as  Pygmalion's  did  to  the  statue.  Nay  ; 
this  dressing-gown  has  a  soul ;  the  eiderdown  pul- 


sates in  the  quilted  squares;  the  ruchings  are  not 
padded,  they  are  puffed  out  with  sentiment ;  the 
rosettes  breathe  a^jain  !  I  must  leave  to  my  fair 
readers  the  task  of  studying  more  minutely  the 
dressing-gown,  that  to  this  interesting  object  (the 
photographed  sketch  is  shortly  to  be  published,  and 
given  as  a  supplement  to  the  books  of  fashions)  I 
may  quote  something  diametrically  opposite,  which 
shows  us  the  master  in  quite  a  different  toilet. 

In  the  FranTcfnr'.er  Woche'iblatl,  Adolf  Oppenheim 
publishes  a  short  article  entitled,  "From  BicJutrd 
IVagner^s  Stormy  Years"  and  relates  xow,  among 
the  stock  of  a  peripatetic  vendor  of  old  books,  he 
came  across  a  bundle  of  documents  containing 
sketches  of  the  charge  of  liigh  treason  brought,  in 
1848,  against  the  Royal  Chapelmaster,  Richard 
Wagner,  and  the  draught  of  the  warrant  for  his  ap- 
prehension. Wagner,  the  democrat,  the  revolu- 
tionist, and  the  composer  of  R'lenzi  ;  Wagner,  who 
sounded  the  tocsin  for  the  attack  upon  the  Dresden  . 
Arsenal,  looked  quite  different.  The  description  of 
him  in  the  warrant  ran  thus  : — 

"Wagner  is  from  thirty-seven  to  thirty-eight  years 
old,  middle  height,  with  brown  hair  and  open  forehead; 
eyes,  greyish  blue,  nose  and  mouth  well  proportioned ; 
chin,  round;  wears  spectacles.  Peculiar  marks  by  which 
he  may  be  known ;  quick  and  rapid  both  in  his  move- 
ments and  way  of  talking.  Dress:  Overcoat  of  dark 
grey  buckskin,  trousers  of  black  cloth,  velvet  waistcoat, 
silk  neck-handkerchief,  ordinary  felt  hat  and  boots.'' 

I  cannot  say  that  the  composer  of  Rienzi  in  an  or- 
dinary felt  hat  and  boots  appeals  largely  to  my  33'm- 
palliies.  He  pleases  me  infinitely  better  in  the 
character  of  poet-composer  of  the  Gofferddmrnerung, 
as  we  see  him  to-day,  in  pink  satin  Walkyre  dress- 
ing gown,  six  widths  and  an  ell  at  the  bottom  with 
a  satin  sash  five  ells  long  ! 

Tempora  muianitcr,  nos  et  mutamur  in  illis. 
(To  he  Continued.) 


Vienna.  During  the  theatrical  year  just  concluded 
and  extending  from  the  20th  August,  1876,  to  the  30th 
June,  1877,  the  Imperial  Opera-house  gave  261  perform- 
ances. Nineteen  evenings  were  devoted  to  ballet  exclu- 
sively; four  to  concerts ;  and  three  to  mixed  perform- 
ances. The  list  of  operas  given  includesi52,  representing 
22  composers,  as  follows :  R.  Wagner,  37  performances 
with  6  operas;  Meyerbeer,  34  with  6 ;  Verdi,  29  with  5; 
Rossini,  15  with  3;  Donizetti,  13  with  6;  Briill,  12  with  1 ; 
Gounod,  12  with  2;  Auber,  12  with  4;  Mozart,  11  with  3; 
Boieldien,  10  with  1;  Amhroise  Thomas,  10  with  2;  Bel- 
lini, 7  with  2;  Bizet,  Goldmark,  and  Kretschmer,  6  with 
1 ;  Schubert,  4  with  1 ;  Weber,  4  with  2 ;  Marschner,  3 
with  1 ;  Beethoven,  2  with  1 ;  HaMvy,  2  with  1 ;  Nicolai, 
2  with  1;  Schumann,  1  with  1.  Die  WalMlre  was  per- 
formed 13  times ;  Das  goldene  Kreuiz,\2;  Les  Huguenots^ 
La  Da-me  Blanche,  10  each;  Robert  le  Diable,  Aida,  Tl 
TVoua^ore,  9  each ;  Tannhiiuser,  Faust,  iQiic\l',  Lohengrin^ 
Guillaume  Tell,  La  Muette,!  esiGh;  Le  Prophiie,  VA/ri- 
caine,  Mignon,  6  each ;  Der  fiiegende  Hollander,  Die  Zau- 
berfibte,  Don  Juan,  IlBarMere  di  Siviglia,  Emani,  Norma, 
La  Heine  de  Saba,  Cat^ien,  Die  Folkunger,  5  each ;  La 
Traviata,  Hamlet,  Borneo  et  Juliette,  Der  hausUche  Erieg, 
4  each ;  Die  Meistersinger,  Der  FreiscJiutz,  Semiramide, 
Lucrezia  Borgia,  Le  Philtre,  Lucia,  Ballo  in  Maschera, 
Bans  Reiling,  3  each ;  U Etoile  du  Nord,  Rigoleito,  Fidelia, 
La  Favorita,  La  Sonmmbula,  Die  lustigen  Weiber  von 
Windsor,  La  Juive,  twice  each ;  and  Rienzi,  Ze  Nozze  di 
Figaro,  Oberon,  TJinornh,  Don  Pasqjtale,  Linda  di  Cha- 
mounix,  Le  Domino  Noir,  La  Part  du  Diable,  Manfred, 
once  each.  After  being  .a  member  of  it  for  only  a  very 
short  time,  Mdme.  Luise  Jaide  no  longer  belongs  to  the 
company  at  the  Imperial  Operahouse.  IHe  Walkiire  will 
not  be  performed  again  before  September,  as  Mdme. 
Ehnn,  will  not  return  till  then,  and  the  management  is 
loth  to  alter  the  original  cast. 


The  Opera—"  Le  Roi  de  Lahore  "—The 
Grand  Opera  House, 

[From  Miss  Brewster's  Letter  to  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin.] 

Chateau  de  Keruhic,  Cotes  du  Nord,  Bketagne, 
France,  Jult  25th,  1877. — I  went  to  the  Grand  Op- 
era House  while  in  Paris  last  week,  and  saw  the 
fine  scenic  opera  Le  Roi  de  Lahore.  The  music  is 
not  of  much  value,  or  at  least  so  it  seemed  to  my 
ears.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  give  first  impressions  for 
criticisms,  especially  when  they  are  confused  by 
many  other  objects  also  making  their  impressions. 
Nevertheless,  I  tliink  of  the  music  as  vague  and  un- 
melodious.  There  is  a  waltz  in  the  second  act  in 
the  Paradise  scene  that  is  much  admired,  but  its 
rhythm  or  rather  accent  is  most  undignified,  more 
like  a  Scotch  jig  than  a  heavenly  melody.  But  the 
scenic  display  was  magnificent.  The  singers,  how- 
ever, were  the  ugliest  persons  ever  put  on' the  stage  ; 
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(.Iiey  sang  well,  but  they  were  so  brutally  displeas- 
ing to  t!ie  sight,  that  it  was  difficult  to  accept  their 
good  singing,  except  with  eyes  shut.  Madame  de 
Eeste,  the  prima  donna,  "  Sita,"  had  a  form  that 
was  as  repulsive  as  her  face,  which  is  saying  a  good 
deal,  for  she  was  the  homeliest  woman  I  ever  saw. 
She  sang  and  acted  honestly,  however,  had  a  good 
voice,  correct  execution,  and  a  thorough  concep- 
tion of  her  part,  and  was  dressed  exquisitely.  The 
original  tenor  was  Salomon,  but  another  singer 
supplied  his  place  who  was  a  most  ignoble-looking 
person  ;  it  was  impossible  to  sympathize  with  his 
wrongs  or  his  love  affairs.  The  baritone,  the  vil- 
lain of  the  piece,  Scindia  (La  Salle),  was  a  little 
better  favored,  and  sang  the  best  solo  in  the  opera, 
"  Sita,  reve  de  ma  vie,"  with  a  great  deal  of  tender- 
ness and  feeling. 

The  story  of  the  opera  you  tnow.  The  lover, 
Alim,  King  of  Lahore,  is  killed  by  his  Prime  Minis- 
ter, who  usurps  the  kingdom  and  takes  possession 
of  the  queen,  Sita.  The  true  king,  Alim,  goes  to 
Paradise.  Indra,  the  Supreme  God,  allows  him  to 
return  to  earth  for  a  day,  but  not  as  a  king,  and 
Sita's  lot  and  his  are  to  be  united  ;  if  she  is  unfaith- 
ful and  perjured,  she  will  die,  and  he  will  Suffer  the 
torments  she  will  receive.  He  accepts  these  condi- 
tions, but  luckily  he  finds  his  mistress  faithful  to 
him  ;  she  stabs  herself  to  escape  the  power  of  their 
common  enemy,  Scindia,  and  they  leave  the  world 
happy  together.  Paradise  is  a  very  gorgeous  place, 
the  spirits  of  the  blest  made  perfect  are  most  unlike 
any  Christian  notions  of  such  beings,  but  quite  to 
the  level  of  what  we  are  told  is  the  Mahomedan 
idea  of  hereafter. 

THE  GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 

The  Grand  Opera  House  is  a  marvellous  construc- 
tion. The  architecture  of  the  auditorium,  though 
grandiose  and  superb,  means  nothing ;  it  does  not 
seem  adapted  to  its  purpose  ;  indeed,  the  audience 
are  quite  out  of  place  in  it,  and  the  divisions  of  the 
palchi  or  boxes  look  like  the  fantastical  separations 
of  a  gigantic  botbonmere.  I  wished  to  remove  the 
audience  entirely.  I  am  sure  the  place  would  be 
more  effective  without  people.  It  looks  like  some 
semi-barbaric  building  of  far-off  Assyrian  or  He- 
brew days,  a  great  edifice  meant  for  unknown  or 
forgotten  rites  and  ceremonies  ;  some  strange  wor- 
ship of  the  God  Plf  asure,  and  the  auditorium  might 
well  be  passages  for  high  priests  and  priestesses  to 
sweep  through  on  their  way  to  the  altar  upon  the 
stage.  The  decorations  have  a  curious  grandeur, 
but  all  rules,  all  classic  or  any  other  known  mod- 
els, seem  to  have  been  thrown  to  the  wind.  The 
character  of  these  decorations  too,  corresponds  with 
the  wild  barbaric  effect  of  the  whole.  You  know, 
of  course,  the  style  of  architecture  and  decoration 
of  this  much  talked-of  bnilding,  so  no  use  in  my  tak- 
ing up  space  in  describing  it.  I  will  only  mention 
one  or  two-peculiarities.  The  row  of  marble  masks, 
a  sort  of  Hermje,  (hat  runs  around  the  auditorium, 
are  ghastly  things  ;  they  look  like  death's  heads — 
memento  mori  ;  and  some  of  the  faces  are  those  of 
dead  courtesans.  The  huge  figures  over  the  pedi- 
ments have  a  mad,  wild,  frenzied  look,  thin,  breath- 
less, passion-worn,  most  unlike  the  grand  repose 
that  characterizes  the  Michel  Angelesque  figures  we 
are  accustomed  to  seeing  resting  on  the  lofty  pedi- 
ments in  St.  Peter's  and  on  Roman  buildings. 
Those  of  Rome  are  unreal  creations  and  quite  un- 
natural, judged  from  human  rules ;  but  they  are 
gods  and  goddesses,  beings  of  a  visionary  world, 
such  as  a  fine  poetic  imagination  might  conceive 
them;  but  the  figures  in  the  Grand  Opera  House, 
even  Carpeaux's  great  group,  are  representations  of 
human  beings  maddened  by  the  pursuit  of  human 
pleasures. 

Late  as  the  season  was,  there  was  quite  an  audi- 
ence and  some  distinguished  persons  were  pointed 
out  to  me :  Madame  Gamier,  wife  of  General  Gar- 
nier ;  the  Duchess  de  la  Rochefoucauld  and  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame  de  Courcelles.  De  Courcelles 
was  the  former  French  ambassador  near  the  Vati- 
can ;  Madame  de  Courcelles  is  the  granddaughter  of 
General  de  La  Fayette. 

The  staircase  of  the  Opera  House  is  a  beautiful 
construction :  it  is  said  to  be  the  finest  one  ever 
built.  The  foyer,  too,  is  very  grand.  They  both 
look  as  if  made  for  vast  crowds  of  human  beings, 
who  should  be  forever  gsing  and  coming,  ascending 
and  descending.  The  decorations  are  magnificent; 
everything  is  real ;  there  is  no  shabby  tinsel  and 
make-believe ;  superb  marbles,  fine  decorative 
paintings,  glittering  mosaics,  splendid  vases,  col- 
umns, galleiies,  balconies  and  a  richness  of  orna- 
ment which  is   quite  foreign  to  the  ideas  of  good 


taste  that  one  learns  in  monumental  Rome,  but 
which  seems  quite  in  keeping  with  the  place.  I 
thought  of  "  the  wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind."  In 
such  a  building  Berenice  and  her  court  might  have 
worshiped  when  Titus  destroyed  Jerusalem.  And 
it  is  after  all  a  great  Hebrew  temple  of  pleasure ;  for 
every  good  place  in  it  seems  to  belong  to  the  rich 
Jewish  bankers  or  to  their  children,  who  hold  fine 
titles  in  the  New  Jerusalem,  as  Paris  is  now  called. 
The  box  I  was  in,  one  of  the  best  in  the  house,  be- 
longed to  one  of  "  the  chosen  people."  No  need 
for  the  Jews  to  go  to  Palestine  to  rebuild  their  lost 
city  ;  they  have  a  grand  enough  one  on  .  the  banks 
of  the  Seine. 


The  London  Opera  Season.  We  take  the  fol- 
lowing from  Mr.  H.  C.  Lunn's  review  of  the  Lon- 
don Musical  Season  in  the  August  number  of  the 
•Musical  Times. 

We  could  scarcely  point  to  a  fact  more  confirming 
our  impression  that  "  Italian  Opera "  is  almost 
"  played  out,"  as  the  Americans  say,  in  this  coun- 
try than  that  of  the  small  effect  created  by  Wag- 
ner's "  Der  Fliegende  Hollander '"  at  the  Royal  Ital- 
ian Opera  during  the  past  season.  That  vocalists 
of  various  nations  should  be  assembled  at  a  lyrical 
establishment  in  England  to  sing  a  German  opera 
translated  into  Italian  evidently  begins  to  appear  a 
monstrous  absurdity  to  those  who  are  not  swayed 
by  their  old-world  prejudices ;  and  the  consequence 
is  that,  although  Mr.  Carl  Rosa  reckoned  the  "  Fly- 
ing Dutchman,"  at  the  Lj'ceura,  in  the  English 
tongue  one  of  his  greatest  successes,  Mr.  Gye  found 
"  II  Vascello  Fantasma,"  at  the  Covent  Garden  Op- 
era, in  the  Italian  tongue  a  comparative  failure. 
But  on  the  whole  the  season  has  been  neither  bet- 
ter nor  worse  than  its  many  predecessors  under  the 
same  management.  The  lessee  has  redeemed  his 
promise  that  "  three  at  least"  of  the  Operas  named 
in  the  prospectus  would  be  produced  ;  for,  in  addi- 
tion to  Wagner's  "  II  Vascello  Fantasma"  ("Flying 
Dutchman,")  we  have  had  Nicolai's  "  Le  Vispe  Co- 
mari  (Merry  Wives)  di  Windsor,"  and  the  Duke  of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha's  "  Santa  Chiara,"  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  last-named  work  being  evidently  due  to 
an  influence  quite  apart  from  that  which  should 
rule  the  actions  of  an  operatic  impresario.  It  was 
of  course  natural  that,  having  encountered  so  many 
obstacles  in  securing  the  services  of  Signer  Gay- 
arre,  he  should  be  placed  at  once  in  the  highest  po- 
sition, for  it  was  necessary  to  prove  that  he  was  a 
tenor  worth  fighting  for ;  but  to  sit  in  judgment 
nightly  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  accurately 
whether  his  merits  sufficiently  balanced  his  defects 
was  found  by  the  audience  not  a  very  agreeable  du- 
ty ;  and  the  reception  of  Signor  Nicolini,  who,  al- 
though not  a  Mario,  is  a  very  excellent  and  reliable 
tenor,  amply  showed  that  the  sensational  and  une- 
qual vocalism  of  the  new  comer  was  becoming  a  lit- 
tle tiresome.  The  decisive  success  of  Mdlle.  Zare 
Thalberg  as  Mrs.  Ford,  in  Nicolai's  Opera,  "  Le 
Vispe  Comari  di  Windsor,"  is  a  remarkable  proof 
how  by  zealous  and  conscientious  study  a  vocalist 
with  natural  gifts  can  qualify  herself  for  a  position 
for  which  at  first  she  may  be  believed  incompetent. 
That,  through  the  interest  of  mistaken  friends,  or 
from  want  of  judgment  on  her  own  part,  Mdlle. 
3'halberg  made  her  debut  on  the  operatic  stage  at 
too  early  a  period  of  her  vocal  training  can  scarcely 
admit  of  a  doubt ;  and  we  are  glad  therefore  that 
the  public  has  extended  to  her  an  indulgence  which 
has  often  been  denied  to  other  talented  but  imma- 
ture artists  who  have  from  time  to  time  appeared 
before  us.  Signor  Pandolfini,  who  made  his  first 
appearance  as  the.  Jester  in  "  Rigoletto,"  and  Signor 
Ordinas,  whose  £?e^"(^  as  Mephistopkeles  in  "Faust" 
was  highly  successful,  will  doubtless  be  members  of 
the  company  next  season  ;  but,  although  other  as- 
pirants for  public  favor  were  well  received,  we  ques- 
tion whether  any  will  be  heard  of  again.  Mdlle. 
Marimon  has,  strangely  enough,  appeared  too  rare- 
ly for  her  many  admirers  ;  but  Mdlle.  Albani  has  in 
several  parts  materially  advanced  her  already  high 
reputation,  her  performance  of  Senta,  in  Wagner's 
"  II  Vascello  Fantasma,"  being  especially  worthy  of 
praise,  both  vocally  and  histrionically.  Madame 
Patli  has  been,  as  usual,  a  powerful  attraction  ;  and 
Signori  Marini  and  Carpi  have  given  much  strength 
to  the  tenor  department.  M.  Maurel,  Signori  Cap- 
poni,  Graziani,  Cotogni,  and  Bagagiolo  are  well 
known  as  thoroughly  dependable  vocalists,  and  their 
services  have  been  of  the  utmost  value  during  the 
season,  the  singing  of  the  first-named  artist  as  the 
JDutcIimanm  "II  Vascello  Fantasma"  being  extreme- 
ly good.     The  two  Conductors,  Signori  Vianesi  and 


Bevignani,  have  worked  zealously  during  the  sea- 
son, and  both  band  and  chorus  are  entitled  to  warm 
commendation. 

Not  only  should  every  indulgence  be  granted  to 
Mr.  Mapleson  for  any  shortcomings  during  the  sea- 
son at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  but  the  utmost  sym- 
pathy must  be  felt  for  him  in  consideration  of  the 
positioji  in  which  he  was  placed  by  the  illness  of 
Mdlle.  Tietjens.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  ■ 
Cherubini's  "  Medea  "  and  Gluck's  "  Armida  "  were 
in  preparation  ;  but  as  the  heroine  of  both  these 
-works  was  incapacitated  from  singing,  they  were  re- 
tuctantly  laid  aside,  and  the  lessee  was  p ompelled  to 
present  his  subscribers  with  the  well-known  operas 
which  he  knew  could  be  safely  cast  and  cordially 
welcomed,  although  we  can  scarcely  forgive  him 
for  the  non-production  of  Wagner's  "  Der  Fliegende 
Hollander,"  seeing  th.it  the  services  of  M.  Faure  and 
Madame  Christine  Nilsson  were  perfectly  available. 
The  absence  of  so  great  an  artist  as  Mdlle.  Tietjens 
it  might  be  expected  would  throw  a  cloud  "over 
the  season,  the  influence  of  which  would  be  univer- 
sally felt ;  and  Mr.  Mapleson,  in  engaging  Mdlle.  ' 
Gerster,  certainly  did  all  that  could  be  done  under 
the  circumstances,  for  he  knew  that  Madame  Chris- 
tine Nilsson  would  be  sure  to  attract  whenever  she 
appeared,  and  he  has  thus  been  enabled  to  carry 
through  the  whole  of  his  subscription  season,  and 
some  extra  nights  also,  with  very  decided  success. 
The  marked  impression  produced  by  Mdlle.  Gerster 
is  not,  we  think,  of  that  kind  which  will  easily  pass 
away.  Her  singing  is  remarkably  pure  and  unex- 
aggerated ;  and,  although  we  could  occasionally  de- 
sire a  little  more  of  that  warmth  of  expression  which 
lends  additional  eloquence  to  even  the  most  perfect- 
ly executed  phrases,  we  are  certain  that  her  excep- 
tional powers  have  been  duly  recognized,  and  that 
her  reappearance  next  season  will  be  anxiously  ex- 
pected. Mdlle.  Chiomi  and  Mdlle.  Salla  have  won 
their  way  to  a  fair  position  ;  the  return  of  Mdlle. 
Mila  Rodani  has  been  warmly  welcomed,  but  Sig- 
nor Talbo  must  be  mentioned  as  a  vocalist  who  has 
gradually  worn  out  the  welcome  accorded  him  on 
his  debut.  Mdlle.  Alwina  Valleria  deserves  some- 
thing more  than  "  honorable  mention,"  for  her  ser- 
vices during  the  season  have  been  of  the  utmost 
value.  Not  only  has  she  thoroughly  proved  her 
efficiency  in  all  the  parts  for  which  she  was  cast, 
but  on  one  occasion,  when  Madame  Christine  Nils- 
son  was  indisposed,  she  sang  the  music  of  Zucia  so 
well  as  fairly  to  earn  the  warm  applause  of  an  audi- 
ence scarcely  predisposed  to  be  satisfied  with  any 
substitute  for  the  favorite  artist  announced.  Sig- 
nor Tamberlik  brings  to  us  a  voice  too  much  worn 
to  bear  the  strain  of  singing  through  an  entire  op- 
era, but  his  artistic  feeling  makes  itself  felt  with 
those  who  can  still  admire  a  true  style.  Signor 
Wachtel  has  undoubtedly  a  fine  vocal  organ,  but 
there  is  a  want  of  refinement  in  his  delivery  of  ev- 
ery phrase  which  prevents  his  ever  touching  our 
sympathies.  Both  artists,  however,  have  been  well 
received  ;  and  with  Sifi;nor  Fancelli — who  has  been 
singing  better  than  ever  during  the  season — the 
tenor  department  has  been  very  fairly  represented. 
The  engagement  of  M.  Faure  has  proved  of  the  ut- 
most importance  in  the  cast  of  several  operas,  his 
Don  Giovanni  being  unquestionably  unequalled  by 
any  artist  on  the  lyric  stage  ;  and  the  co-operation 
of  the  well  known  favorites  of  this  company  (Mad- 
ame Trebelli  more  especially)  has  been  most  valua- 
ble to  the  lessee  under  the  unusually  trying  circum- 
stances of  the  past  season.  The  band,  under  the 
able  direction  of  Sir  Michael  Costa,  has  been  thor 
oughly  satisfactory ;  and  the  chorus,  although  at 
times  somewhat  coarse,  on  the  whole  fairly  eiB- 
cient. 


Notes  from  the  Continent. 

Referring  to  the  performances  in  connection  with 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Mu- 
sik-Verein  at  Hanover,  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  representation,  extending  over  four  successive 
evenings,  of  Goethe's  "  Faust,"  with  the  incidental 
music  by  Lassen,  a  work  which  in  its  complete  form 
had  only  once  before  been  performed  some  time  ago 
at  Weimar.  In  view  of  the  costly  and  ostentatious 
representations  at  Bayreuth  last  year  of  "  Der  Ring 
des  Nibelungen,"  which  likewise  occupied  four  days, 
the  tardy  justice  thus  rendered  to  one  of  the  great- 
est masterpieces  of  all  ages  becomes  the  more  con- 
spicuous. The  German  press  is  unanimous  in  its 
praise  of  the  very  artistic  and  liberal  manner  in 
which  the  drama  was  placed  on  the  stage,  present- 
ing as  it  does,  especially  in  its  second  part,  a  series 
of  difficulties  which  would  seem  to  be  almost  insur- 
mountable.    In   estimating  the  importance  of  this 
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event  the  fact  should  also  be  talcen  into  considera- 
tion that  from  a  financial  point  of  view  a  represen- 
tation of  this  kind  must  always  remain  a  failure. 

Franz  Liszt,  who  has  Ions  since  retired  from  the 
sphere  of  active  virtuosi,  has  greatly  added  to  the 
long  list  of  his  enthusiastic  admirers  by  his  excep- 
tional appearance  at  the  pianoforte,  both  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  above  meeting  at  Hanover  and  latter- 
ly also  at  Jena.  The  fascination  which  this  unique 
artist  exercised  of  old  upon  his  audience  seems  to 
have  increased  rather  than  diminished,  if  we  are  to 
judge  by  the  reports  published  in  some  of  the  Ger- 
man papers. 

Prep»ration3  on  a  large  scale  are  being  made  at 
the  Munich  Court  Theatre  for  the  performance  in 
1878  of  the  entire  "  Ring  des  Nibelungen."  The 
first  and  second  part  of  the  Tetralogy  have  already 
been  several  times  given  at  the  Bavarian  capital, 
and  the  contemplated  representation  of  the  com- 
plete work  dnring  next  year  will  be  preceded  by 
the  separate  production  of  "  Siegfried  "  and  "  Got- 
terdammerung."  Herr  Wagner,  after  his  recent 
stay  at  Ems  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  his  health, 
intends  spending  some  weeks  in  Switzerland,  where, 
saj-s  the  Neae  Berliner  Musik-Zei,lung,  he  will  find 
the  isolation  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  the 
work  upon  which  he  has  been  for  some  time  en 
gaged. 

A  new  opera  from  the  pen  of  Flotow  is  expected 
shortly  to  make  its  appearance  on  the  German  stage. 
It  is  entitled  "  Die  Musikanten,"  the  authors  of  the 
libretto  being  MM.  Gen^e  and  Zell. 

It  will  interest  the  admirers  of  Herr  Wagner  to 
know  that  a  biography  of  the  poet-composer,  from 
the  pen  of  Herr  Glasenapp,  has  just  been  published 
by  the  firm  of  C.  Maurer,  of  Leipzig.  The  work  is 
comprised  in  two  volumes,  and  contains,  according 
to  the  AUgemeine  Deutache  Musik-Zeitung,  an  abun- 
dance of  interesting  material,  presented  in  an  at- 
tractive and  sympathetic  form. 

BOSTON,     AUG.     18,     1811. 

Who  will  endow  Music  in  the 

University  ? 

I. 

We  trust  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  our 
universities  embrace  Musical  Professorships  in  their 
learned  Faculties.  Harvard  at  last  has  one  Profe'? 
sor  of  this  art  and  science,  and  so  far  is  beginning 
to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  times  in  this 
direction.  But  a  University  so  all  alive,  so  many- 
sided,  comprehensive,  and  so -rich  in  means,  should 
cover  under  its  maternal  wing  a  Complete  School  of 
Music,  on  an  equal  footing  with  its  Schools  of  Med- 
icine, of  Law,  Theology,  Natural  Historj',  etc. 
Wealthy  would-be  public  benefactors  may  do  as 
much  good  for  posterity  by  endowing  schools  of 
Art,  as  by  endowing  schools  of  Literature,  Theolo- 
gy or  Science.  Or  equally,  an  amply  endowed  per- 
manent provision  of  the  highest  kind  of  orchestral 
concerts,  oratorios,  etc., in  a  city  like  New  York  or 
Boston,  lifting  these  opportunities  quite  above  the 
fluctuating  patronage  of  half-cultivated  publics,  and 
so  keeping  the  standard  always  classical  and  higli, 
ruling  out  all  clap-trap  and  mere  fashion,  would 
be  as  useful  and  as  noble  a  disposition  of  a  million- 
aire's abundance,  as  the  bequest  of  a  like  fund  for 
any  sort  of  a  new  school  or  professorship  at  Yale 
or  Harvard.  Can  Greek  or  Latin,  Algebra  or  Log- 
ic, Ichthyology  or  Palteontology,  do  more  to  refine 
and  humanize  and  elevate  society,  than  a  deep,  in- 
timate love  and  understanding  of  the  great  tone- 
creations  of  the  inspired  masters  ?  Can  Homer  or 
Virgil  quicken  the  human  soul  more  than  Beethoi 
ven  ?  And  is  it  any  extravagance  of  fancy  to  sug- 
gest that  Handel's  "  Messiah  "  may  have  done  as 
much  good  in  the  world  as  Dr.  Paley's  Ethics  ? 

These  are  hints  which  we  think  it  behoves  the  fath- 
ers and  wise  men,  the  "  men  of  eminent  gravity  "  of 
our  community  to  consider.      Until    recently  the 


worth  of  Music,  as  one  of  the  great  means  of  intel- 
lectual, emotional  and  social  culture,  has  been  little 
known  or  dreamed  of  in  this  bnsy  land,  save  by  a 
few  isolated  enthusiasts,  or  small  groups  of  such. 
But  now  there  are  thousands  who  will  not  hesitate 
to  ascribe  much  of  their  best  culture,  much  that  is 
most  precious  and  most  soul  supporting  in  life's 
feverish  and  perplexed  career,  to  Music ;  thousands 
who  feel  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  it  as  deep  as  any 
feel  to  Plato  and  the  great  philosophers  and  poets, 
or  to  all  the  lights  of  literature  and  science  ;  thou- 
sands who  need  not  look  upon  that  noble  statue  of 
Beethoven  in  our  Boston  Music  Hall,  to  feel  that 
there  is  as  great  and  noble  sphere  for  the  devotion 
of  all  a  man's  intellectual  and  spiritual  energies  in 
Music,  pursued  as  an  Art,  as  there  can  be  in  any 
honored  occupation.  Now  if  this  were  as  widely 
and  generally  believed,  as  it  is  unquestionably  true, 
Music  would  be  as  liberally  and  variou.sIy  endowed 
in  Colleges  and  Universities,  in  lyceums  and  con- 
cert halls  and  lyrical  temples  and  conservatoires  in 
every  city  and  large  town,  as  any  of  the  branches 
of  scholastic  culture  have  been  from  of  old. 

There  is  no  lack  of  schools  and  colleges.  There 
is  no  lack  of  funds,  by  subscription  or  bequest,  for 
any  needed  number  of  professorships  in  any  old  or 
modern  literature,  in  any  branch  of  Physics  or  of 
Metaphysics.  There  is  wealth  enough,  and  the 
wealthy  take  a  patriotic  pride  in  these  things. 
Whatsoever  is  expended  upon  public  education  is 
accounted  well  spent.  It  is  among  the  glories  of 
the  merchants  of  Boston,  as  a  class,  that  no  sub- 
scription for  a  new  observatory  or  telescope,  or  for 
the  founding  or  strengthening  of  a  scientific  or  a 
literary  professorship,  with  a  live  man  to  fill  it,  is 
ever  suffered  to  fall  to  the  ground  among  them. 
Whose  are  the  names  borne  by  so  many  of  the  best 
foundations  in  our  Alma  Mater  ?  They  are  the 
names  of  public-spirited,  far-seeing,  prosperous  mer- 
chants, who  saw  the  value  of  education  to  the  com- 
ing generations,  and  who  felt  it  a  duty  which  they 
owed  to  their  children  and  their  country,  to  open, 
out  of  their  material  abundance,  permanent  fountains 
of  such  education  in  its  several  branches.  Every 
month  brings  report  of  some  munificent  donation  or 
bequest  of  this  sort.  Yet  never  s  o  far  do  we  hear 
of  anybody  in  his  will  bequeathing  fifty  or  even  ten 
thousand  dollars  for  the  endowment  of  any  thing 
musical.  And  why  ?  Simply  because  the  convic- 
tion of  the  usefulness  of  such  an  object  has  not  ac- 
quired the  sanction  of  society  at  large,  has  not  be- 
come public  opinion.  Those  liaving  the  means  and 
will  to  benefit  posterity,  bestow  their  wealth,  as 
others  have  done  before  them,  upon  certain  old- 
fashioned,  respectable,  conventional  good  objects. 
Few  seek  out  new  and  equally  needed  wa3-3  of  doing 
good.  Here  is  a  wealthy  and  eccentric  old  bache- 
lor, who  has  original  notions  and  refined  tastes  of 
his  own,  among  which  perhaps  a  passionate  devo- 
tion to  good  music,  to  indulge  which  he  thinks  it 
little  to  appear  strange  and  visionary  to  his  neigh- 
bors all  his  life.  He  believes  in  music;  believes  in 
it  enthusiastically,  extravagantly ;  cherishes  it  in 
his  quiet  way  as  the  divine  fire  of  his  life ;  yet  it  is 
a  hundred  to  one  that  when  he  comes  to  make  his 
will,  he  will  bestow  all  he  has  upon  some  conven- 
tional old  form  of  charity,  upon  a  hospital,  a  Greek 
professorship,  a  chapel,  or  what  not,  without  its 
once  occurring  to  him,  inasmuch  as  it  never  has 
been  done,  that  it  is  quite  practicable,  and  would 
be  an  extremely  useful  thing  for  him  to  open  a  per- 
ennial fountain  of  that  divine  Art  he  so  loves  to 
those  that  shall  come  after  him.  But  wait  a  few 
years ;  let  Music  become  as  widely  prized  and  hon- 
ored, as  now  Greek  and  Hebrew  are,  and  here  and 
there  a  dying  millionaire  will  begin  to  think  he  has 
a  debt  to  Music  too,  among  his  responsibilities  for 
the  true  culture  of  posterity.  We  do  not  despair  of 
this.  No  one  who  knows  and  feels  the  social  worth 
of  music,  can  despair  of  it.  If  it  have  such  worth, 
it  must  ere  long  be  generally  felt,  and  then  sub- 
scriptions, donations  and  bequests  will  come  as  nat- 
urally for  this  good  object  as  for  any  other. 


Several  ways  occur  as  worthy.  One  is  to  give 
St.  Cecilia  her  chair  (as  Harvard  has  done)  among 
the  fair  and  venerable  "  humanities  "  in  our  old  uni- 
versities. Another  is  to  establish  a  complete  School 
of  Music  under  the  wing  of  a  powerful  University, 
which  shall  give  it  the  guaranty  of  respectability, 
of  disinterestedness — thereby  distinguishing  it  from 
the  one  hundred  and  one  so-called  "Conservatories" 
in  this  country.  (So  far  a  new  University  has  got 
the  start  in  this;  we  allude,  of  course,  to  the  Bos- 
ton University,  which  has  its  "  College  of  Music." 
Another  way,  and  one  which  might  result  in  even 
more  practical  good,  would  be  to  endow  a  large 
permanent  Orchestra,  under  wise  and  strict,  yet  lib- 
eral conditions,  for  the  frequent  public  performance 
in  any  city  of  the  really  great  classical  compositions 
of  the  masters.  This,  however,  ought  to  be  part 
and  parcel  of  the  true  Music  School,  College  or  Con- 
servatory.— The  time  is  riper  for  the  agitation  of 
this  subject,  than  it  was  when  we  began  it  in  the 
early  volumes  of  this  Journal.  We  mean  to  devel- 
op these  hints  further,  and  we  invite  suggestions 
from  others. 


Mme.  Sailer's  School  of  Vocal  Art  in 
Philadelphia. 

We  had  a  very  pleasant  call  the  other  day  from 
this  exceedingly  intelligent  and  enterprising  lady, 
who  has  devoted  herself  heart  and  soul,  with  all  her 
strength,  so  many  years,  in  Philadelphia,  to  the 
practical  illustration  of  the  principles  of  vocal  train- 
ing laid  down  in  that  remarkable  work  of  her's, 
"  The  Voice  in  Singing."  Her  School — now  under 
her  own  control  exclusively,  and  which  aims  to 
make  musicians  in  a  larger  sense  than  that  of  mere 
vocalists,  seems  now  to  he  in  the  full  tide  of  success 
and  to  have  made  astonishing  progress  in  the  short 
period  of  three  years  since  it  was  founded.  With 
several  musical  gentlemen  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  the  .ringing  of  a  couple  of  her  pupils — 
one  a  high  soprano,  the  other  a  rich  contralto — both 
voices,  however,  being  of  large  compass,  very  ev- 
enly developed,  strong,  flexible,  giving  the  tone 
out  in  such  a  frank  and  wholesome  manner,  as  to 
make  one  feel  that  such  voices  have  along  lease  of 
life.  The  musical  intelligence  likewise,  and  the 
style  of  rendering  choice  selections  from  Handel, 
Moz.irt,  Mendelssohn,  Spohr,  and  others,  was  high- 
ly satisfactory.  And,  what  is  most  remarkable,  all 
this  beauty  and  power  of  tone  has  been  developed, 
we  are  told,  from  voices  originally  by  no  means 
promising.  It  is  probable  that  these  young  ladies 
will  be  heard  from  in  the  concert  room  next  season, 
— perhaps  in  this  city. 

At  our  request,  Mme.  Seller  has  furnished  us  with 
the  following  brief  report  of  the  progress  of  the 
School  from  its  commencement. 

TheSchoolof  Vocal  Art  in  Pliiladelphia  owes  its  ori- 
gin to  the  liberality  of  one  gentleman,  who  expended 
$500  annually  upon  the  musical  education  of  a  number 
of  deserving  young  men  and  women,  with  the  view  of 
forming  better  singers  for  tlie  cliurcli  service. 

Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  School  of  Vocal  Art, 
from  1869  to  1874,  there  were,  according  to  the  above  ar- 
rangement, under  the  tuition  of  Madame  Seller,  thirty 
pupils,  of  whom  twenty  have  won  positions  as  teachers 
and  churchsingers.  In  view  of  this  favorable  result  it 
was  decided,  witli  the  help  of  other  contributors,  to  open 
a  School  for  the  training  of  teachers  and  artists.  This 
was  accomplished  on  the  5tli  of  Jnnuary,  1875,  beginning 
with  ten  pupils,  to  whom  were  added  seven  more  during 
the  winter,  independently  of  nineteen  others  under  in- 
struction in  separate  branches.  The  number  of  pupils 
was  constantly  increasing,  till  in  June,  1877,  at  the  end 
of  the  third  season,  it  was  eighty-nine,  independently  of 
thirty  others  taking  various  branches. 

The  artistic  progress  of  the  School  during  the  last  year 
deserves  special  notice.  In  the  department  of  sacred 
music,  such  compositions  as  Haydn's  Creation,  Mendels- 
sohn's Rear  my  Prayer,  As  the  JTare  pants,  Mozart's  Vith 
Mass,  etc.,  have  been  practiced;  besides  the  Hymns  and 
Chants  used  in  ordinary  church  service. 
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The  Operas  of  the  Magic  Flute  by  Mozart,  Orpheus  by 
Glucfe,  and  Oheron  by  Weber,  have  been  studied  and  pre- 
sented by  the  pupils,  with  sucb  attention  to  style  and 
action  as  circnmstances  allowed.  It  is  intended  to  make 
this  training  a  prominent  feature  of  the  School,  thus 
supplying  a  well  known  want  in  this  country,  and  fur- 
nishinj^  some  means  of  overcoming  the  difficulty  that  ar- 
tists for  the  operatic  stage  experience  in  gaining  drain- 
atic  force  and  freedom  of  style. 

The  spirit  of  tlie  pupils  has  been  beyond  praise.  All 
seem  to  feel  the  influence  of  an  artistic  musical  atmos- 
phere, inciting  them  to  persever.ince  in  study  and  a  gen- 
erous emulation.  This  being  the  highest  result  of  Art,  is 
accepted  as  the  best  possible  evidence  of  what  the 
School  has  accomplished,  and  what  its  worth  may  be  for 
the  future. 

Nor  have  the  advantages  of  the  School  proved  to  be 
purely  theoretical.  A  large  number  of  the  pupils  have 
already  become  self-supporting  by  teaching,  singing  in 
choirs,  etc.  Applications  are  made  at  the  School  for 
choirs  and  teachers  for  institutions  in  other  cities;  and 
this  opens  another  siilicre  for  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  higher  education  of  young  women  aiming  to  make 
themselves  indepeident. 

In  conclusion,  there  can  be  no  better  evidence  of  the 
success  of  the  School,  than  the  fact  that  it  has  now  at- 
tained to  a  condition  in  which  it  is  self-supporting;  it 
no  longer  taxes  the  liberality  of  its  friends. 
>-<»n 

The  English  National  Anthem. 

To  the  EdUoy  of  DtutghCh-  Journal  nfMusii' : 

The  readino;  of  the  article  in  ynur  lust  is^iie  upon 
"God  Save  the  Kins;"  rominded  me  of  the  discus- 
sion of  this  subject  in  Chappell's  "  Popular  Music  of 
the  Olden  Time."  If  we  may  allow  tlie  authori- 
tative value  of  this  work,  we  find  a  ready  answer  to 
some  of  Mr.  Moore's  queries  ;  whilst  your  own  su;;- 
gesliim  of  a  theory  of  growth,  resulting,  after  vari- 
ous raiidilieatidiis,  iti  a  recognized  composition,  finds 
consideralile  support. 

The  claims  of  Dr.  Btill  and  of  Henry  Carey  to  be 
considered  the  authors  of  this  National  Anthem  ap- 
pear to  be  as  strong  as  any.  That  of  the  former 
rests  upon  a  certain  manuscript  boolc,  dated  1G19, 
containing,  among  several  others,  two  pieces,  one 
of  which,  having  the  title  "God  Save  the  King," 
is  founded  upon  the  four  notes,  c,  g,f,  e,  correspond- 
ing to  the  popular  cry  upon  the  King's  appearance. 
"  These  four  notes  are  repeated  over  and  over,  with 
twent3--six  dirterent  bases,  and  occupy  seven  pages 
of  the  manuscript." 

The  other  air  is  very  like  "  God  Save  the  King," 
but  has  "  no  tittle  of  evidence  "  to  connect  the  words 
with  the  period  1619.  As  sung  at  the  concerts  of 
Ancient  Music  and  elsewhere  it  had  the  following 
melodic  form  : — 


The  entire  air  is  as  follows  : — 
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Mr.  Chappell  observes  that,  in  its  original   state 
the  "  ayre  "  commenced  thus ; — 


W^^ 


Ilis  examination  of  the  manuscript  convinced  him 
that  it  had  been  tampered  with  for  the  sake  of  in- 
creasing the  resemblance  to  tlie  air  now  known  as 
"  God  Save  tlie  KiiiEc."  If  we  idlow  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  proving  tliis,  there  remains  but  little 
more  than  a  metrical  agreement  between  the  two. 

Tlie  similarity  tif  the  Christtnas  Carol,  which  is 
older  than  Dr.  Buirs  tune,  is  to  be  traced  principal- 
ly in  the  first  fimr  measures  of  the  second  part. 


The  notation  of  "  Franklin  is  fled  away,''  "  one  of 
the  many  tunes  from  which  God  Save  the  Kmg  has 
been  said  to  be  derived,"  is  thus  given  by  Mr. 
Chappell : — 
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Purcell's  theme,  considered  bj' a  writer  in  "The 
Gentleman's  Magazine,''  for  March,  1796,  as  the  orig- 
inal tune  of"  God  Save  the  King,"  or,  at  least,  as 
furnishing  tlie  sitbject  of  it,  was  printed  in  169B  in 
the  following  manner.  The  harmony  I  have  omit- 
ted. 
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At  least  so  much  of  presumptive  material  was  in 
existence  before  the  time  of  Carey.  Tlie  claim  of 
Carey  to  the  authorship  of  the  anthem  is  thus  pre- 
sented by  Chappell : — 

About  the  3-ear  1795,  when  a  pension  of  £200  a 
year  had  been  granted  to  Charles  Dibdin,  on  ac- 
count of  the  favorable  influence  which  his  naval 
songs  hsd  over  the  Briti.sh  seamen,  George  Savile 
Carey  made  a  journey  to  Windsor  in  the  hope  of  a 
similar  recompense.  He  relates  in  his  Balnea,  that 
he  was  advised  to  beg  the  interference  of  a  gentle- 
man residing  in  the  purlieus  of  Windsor  Castle,  that 
he  would  be  kind  enough  to  explain  this  matter 
rightl3'  to  the  Sovereign,  thinking  it  not  improba- 
ble that  some  consideration  might  have  taken  place 
and  some  little  compliment  be  bestowed  on  the  oif- 
spring  of  one  who  had  done  the  state  some  service." 
He  was  met  with  this  answer,  "  Sir,  I  do  not  see,  be- 
cause your  father  was  the  author  of  God  Save  the 
King,  that  the  King  is  under  any  obligation  to  his 
son."  G.  S.  Carey  could  not  assert  anything  re- 
specting the  authorship  from  his  own  knowledge, 
having  been  born  in  1742,  and  his  father  having 
died  in  1743. 

Henry  Carey  is  the  fi  st  person  who  is  recorded 
as  having  sung  "  God  Save  the  King"  in  public, 
and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  both  the  words 
and  the  music  of  his  songs.  John  Christopher 
Smith,  who  composed  the  music  to  an  opera  called 
Ttramhiia,  of  which  Carey  wrote  the  drama,  as- 
serts that  Carey  took  the  words  and  music  of  "  God 
Save  the  King"  to  him,  to  correct  the  bass.  His 
evidence  is  contained  in  a  letter  from  Dr,  Harring- 
ton, the  celebrated  physician  and  amateur  musician 
of  Bath,  addressed  to  G.  S.  Carey,  and  dated  June 
13th,  1795: 


"  Dear  Sir, — The  anecdote  you  mention,  respect- 
ing your  father's  being  the  author  and  composer  of 
the  words  and  music  of  '  God  Save  the  King,'  is  cer- 
tainly true.  That  most  respectable  gentleman,  my 
worthy  friend  and  patient,  Mr.  Smith,  has  often 
told  me  what  follows:  viz.,  '  that  your  father  came 
to  him  with  the  words  and  music,  desiring  him  to 
correct  the  bass,  which  was  not  proper;  and  at 
your  father's  request,  Mr.  Smith  wrote  another  bass 
in  correct  harmony.'  Mr.  Smith,  to  whom  I  read 
your  letter  this  day,  repeated  the  same  account,  and 
on  his  authority  I  pledge  myself  for  the  truth  of 
this  statement.  H.  Harington." 

The  proof  of  Carey's  having  sung  it  in  1740  (five 
years  before  it  became  generally  known),  rests  up- 
on the  evidence  of  Mr.  Townsend,  who  in  1794 
stated  to  Mr.  John  Ashle}',  of  Bath,  that  his  father 
dined  with  Henry  Carey  at  a  tavern  in  Cornhill,  in 
the  year  1740,  at  a  meeting  convened  to  celebrate 
Admiral  Vernon's  capture  of  Portobello,  and  that 
"  Carey  sang  it  on  that  occasion."  He  adds  that 
"  the  applause  he  received  was  vei-y  great,  especial- 
ly when  he  announced  it  to  be  his  own  composi- 
tion." (Vide  Ashley's  letter  to  the  Rev.  W.  L. 
Bowles,  1828).  This  receives  some  confirmation 
from  the  writer  of  a  letter  to  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine, in  1796,  who  says,  "The  first  time  I  ever  heard 
the  anthem  of  '  God  Save  the  King  '  was  about  the 
year  1740,  on  some  public  occasion  at  a  tavern  in 
Cornhill."     (Vide  Chappell,  pp.  69-4-5.) 

Schoelcher  bases  his  statement  in  favor  of  Dr. 
Bull  upon  the  authoritj'  of  Richard  Clark,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Chappell's  representations  was  untrust- 
worthy. 

So  also  the  "  Vive  le  Uny  "  of  the  French  is  shown 
to  be  simply  the  patriotic  .shout  which  has  been 
common  in  all  nations  from  the  time  of  the  Jewish 
monarchy  to  the  jiresent.  In  the  annals  of  English 
music  we  have  several  instances  of  the  recurrence 
of  this  shout  or  crj';  as  in  the  anthem  for  Henry 
VIl:-- 

"  God  save  King  Ilenrie,  wheresoever  he  be,"  etc. 
in  that  for  Edward  VI : — - 

"King  Edward,  King  Edward, 
God  save  King  Edward,"  etc. ; 

in  that  for  James  I : — 

"God  Save  King  James,  and  still  pull  downe, 
All  those  that  would  annoy  his  crowne  ;  " 

in  that  for  Charles  I : — 

"  Let  Charles's  glorie  through  England  ring. 
Let  subjects  say, '  God  save  the  King.' " 

The  claim  in  behalf  of  Lully  is  based  upon  a  ran- 
dom assertion  in  the  Souvenirs  de  la  Marquise  de 
Cr'equi,  a  modern  French  novel ! 

The  claim  in  behalf  of  Anthony  Young  rests  on 
the  authority  of  a  Mrs.  Henslowe,  who  received  as 
a  legacy  the  acccumulations  of  a  pension  granted  to 
the  widow  of  Dr.  Arne  by  George  HI.  This  pen- 
sion, she  asserts,  was  bestowed,  not,  as  we  should 
naturally  suppose,  because  of  Dr.  Arne's  eminence, 
but  because  Mrs.  Arne  was  the  grand-daughter  of 
Anthony  Young,  who  composed  a  Nation.al  An- 
them for  the  Stuarts,  the  reward  for  which  was 
granted,  according  to  this  statement,  by  a  monarch 
of  the  house  of  Hanover  I  We  may  agree  with  Chap- 
pell that  "  this  claim  is  too  feebly  supported  to  re- 
ceive any  serious  attention." 

Mr.  Moore  asks  the  question  :  "  Why  did  Dr.  Bur- 
ney  say  'the  tune  was  set  to  music  by  the  Cath 
olic  chapel  of  James  II,"  etc.  May  it  not  have  been 
because  Benjamin  Victor  had  previously  asserted 
that  "  the  very  words  and  music  are  an  old  anthem 
that  was  sung  at  St.  James'  Chapel  for  King  James 
H  when  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  landed '?  "  But 
Victor  is  impeached  by  Chappell  of  apparent  inac- 
curacy in  this  and  other  statements,  as  may  be  seen 
by  reference  to  page  700  of  "Popular  Music." 

What  is  known  of  Henry  Carey  will  not  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  he  was  a  musician  of  scientific 
attainments.  Neither  did  he  manifest  such  orlgi 
nality  as  would  raise  him  above  the  unconscious 
expression  of  the  ideas  of  others.  May  not  this  ac- 
count in  some  degree  for  the  resemblances  between 
the  compositions  noted  above  and  the  National  An 
them  accredited  to  him  ? 

B.  D.  A. 

—  Worcaler,  Aug.  9//t,  1877. 
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Summer-Niglit  Concerts  in  Chicago.— 
Letter  from  Theodore  Thomas. 

(From  the  Cliioago  Tribune,  July  31 .) 

On  "Wednesday  evening  Mr.  Thomas  will  receive 
his  complimentary  benefit,  and  in  this  connection 
his  reply  to  the  invitation  extended  to  the  citizens 
will  be  of  special  interest.  It  will  be  peculiarly 
gratifying  to  Chicago  and  peculiarly  ungratifying  to 
New  York.     Mr.  Thomas  writes  as  follows : 

Chicago,  July  28.— J/r.  Wirt  Dexter  and  Others— GEif- 
TLEMEN:  In  acceptinp:  the  compliment  extended  to  me 
in  your  letter  of  the  27tli,  permit  me  to  say,  that  the  cor- 
dial welcome  I  have  met  witn  in  public  and  private  dur- 
iup:  my  stay  this  summer  has  greatly  attached  me  to 
your  city. 

When,  in  1866, 1  inaugurated  nightly  Summer  Garden 
Concerts  in  New  Yorlj,  I  did  it  with  a  view  of  elevating 
my  profession  and  the  public  taste  for  music.  In  a  few 
years  these  concerts  became  a  recognized  institution  of 
the  country.  As  my  repertoire  extended,  my  orchestra 
had  to  be  increased  to  meet  the  enlarged  demands  of  the 
modern  composers.  In  order  to  sustain  so  large  an  or- 
ganization, I  was  obliged  to  travel  a  portion  of  the  year, 
and  it  was  tnis  necessity  which  first  introduced  me  to  the 
"West.  But  it  was  New  York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia 
which  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  all  this  labor  in  the  shape  of 
the  Symphony  Concerts,  which  could  never  have  reached 
the  high  standard  attained  had  not  the  whole  country 
contributed  to  the  support  of  the  organization. 

After  eleven  consecutive  years  of  Summer  Night  Con- 
certs, I  have  been  obliged  to  leave  New  York  for  want  of 
a  suitable  hall  in  which  to  give  them.  What  New  York 
offered  I  refused,  and  what  I  wanted  I  could  not  have. 
That  metropolis  not  having  supplied  my  needs,  I  was  in- 
duced to  try  the  West,  and  I  gladly  confess  I  do  not  re- 
gret the  experiment.  I  find  the  people  here  oi>en-heart- 
ed,  generous,  and  enthusiastic,  and  in  thanking  them 
through  you  for  their  kind  appreciation  of  the  labor  my 
colleagues  and  myself  have  done  here  during  +he  last 
months,  it  would  give  me  pleasure,  circumstances  per- 
mitting, to  return  here  next  summer. 

The  support  we  have  received  justifies  me  in  saying 
that  Chicago  is  the  only  city  on  the  continent,  next  to 
New  York,  where  there  is  sufficient  musical  culture  to 
enable  me  to  give  a  sciies  of  fifty  successive  concerts. 

Thanking  you  again  for  your  kindness.  I  will,  with 
your  permission,  name  next  Wednesday,  Aug.  1,  as  the 
evening  most  convenient  for  the  complimentary  concert, 
and  will,  with  your  consent,  combine  with  it  a  request 
programme.    Very  respectfully  yours, 

Theodoee  Thomas. 

(From  the  Same,  Aug.  1.) 

Last  evening  a  very  large  audience  was  in  attend- 
ance at  the  Exposition  Building  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  second  Beethoven  night.  The  programme 
was  a  delightful  one,  opening  with  selections  from 
the  music  to  Goethe's  tragedy  of  "  Egmont,"  the  ov- 
erture to  which  is  very  familiar  to  concert-goers,  as 
it  has  been  a  standing  programme  piece  for  years. 
In  addition  to  the  overture  there  are  nine  numbers, 
— two  songs,  four  entr'actes,  a  larghelto  descriptive 
of  C/ara'.'i  death,  melodrama,  and  an  allegro  con  brio. 
Of  these  Mr.  Thomas  selected  the  overture,  entr'- 
actes, the  larghetto,  and  finale.  The  music  was 
written  in  1810,  and  was  first  performed  in  May  of 
that  year.  The  motive  of  nearly  all  this  music 
centres  about  the  sorrow  of  Clara,  the  heroine,  but 
is  coupled  with  that  sturdy  love  of  German  inde- 
pendence that  was  always  chaiaeteristic  of  Beetho- 
ven. In  its  ensemble  it  is  one  of  the  finest  illustra- 
tions of  Beethoven's  dramatic  music.  One  entlinsi- 
astie  German  critic  has  declared  that  when  Beetho- 
ven wrote  these  fragments  he  pointed  out  a  new 
road  to  art. 

The  second  number  was  two  of  the  fonr  Equales 
which  Beethoven  wrote  for  four  trombones,  per- 
formed on  this  occasion  by  three  trombones  and  tu- 
ba (Messrs.  Cappa,  Boeber,  Deis,  and  Lowack),  and 
transposed  by  Mr,  Thomas  to  suit  the  present  in- 
struments. 'The  most  interesting  feature  of  tliese 
two  Equales  is  the  fact  that  they  were  set  to  words 
after  Beethoven's  death  in  the  form  of  a  Miserere, 
and  sung  at  his  funeral,  March  29,  1827,  The  auto- 
graph of  these  numbers  bears  date  "  Linz,  Nov.  2, 
1812."  The  2d  of  November  was  All-Soul's  Day,  in 
commemoration  of  which  tliey  were  written.  In 
massive  harmony,  genuine  antique  form,  and  sub- 
lime majesty  the}'  are  not  only  solemnly  impressive, 
but  colossal.  Tliey  might  have  been  written  for  the 
obsequies  of  a  Titan.  The  performance  of  them 
aroused  an  enthusiasm  that  lias  hardly  been  equalled 
this  season.  It  may  be  added  that  they  were  giv- 
en for  the  first  time  in  this  country  last  even 
ing. 

The  third  number,  closing  the  first  part,  was  the 
ever  grateful  "  Adeliiide,"  that  most  dramatic  of  all 
songs,  wliicii  was  sung  by  Mr.  Bischoff  iu  admirable 
style,  with  piano  accompaniment. 

The  Symphony  chosen  for  tliis  occasion  was  the 
Fifth,  in  C  Minor,  one  of  tlie  grandest  of  Beethoven's 
inspirations,  and  the  one  most  pl.ayed  tlie  world  ov- 
er.    The  Icey  to  its  ideas  is  found  in   Beetlioven's 


own  inscription  for  the  unison  commencement  of 
the  first  movement:  "Fate  knocks  loudly  at  the 
portals."  It  is  the  old  stoi'y  of  every  human  life. 
The  first  movement  pictures  the  struggle  of  the  soul 
to  break  through  the  bonds  of  pain  and  misery,  the 
everlasting  conflict  with  destiny.  The  second 
paints  the  consolation  of  hope.  In  the  third  tlie 
soul  is  again  beclouded,  and  darkness  sets  in.  The 
finale  tells  of  victory,  the  escape  of  the  soul  into 
the  higher  regions  of  earthly  happiness,  the  tri- 
umph over  fate.  It  is  purely  sirbjective  in  its  mo- 
tive, and  with  simple  means  achieves  that  emotion- 
al result  for  which  Wagner  strives  so  hard,  follow- 
ing in  the  footsteps  of  the  Great  Master, — the  one 
working  from  inspiration,  the  other  from  intellect. 
The  Symphony  has  been  played  so  often  here  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  any  detailed  analysis  of 
it.  It  is  pleasanter  to  acknowledge  the  obligation 
to  the  orchestra  and  conductor  for  their  noble  and 
dignified  interpretation.  It  is  a  rare  luxury  in  the 
present  confused  condition  of  our  local  musical 
world  to  hear  the  Beethoven  Symphonies  at  all, 
much  more  to  hear  them  performed  as  they  should 
be.  For  this  reason  the  concert-goers  will  be  all 
the  more  thankful  to  Mr.  Thomas  that  this  summer 
he  has  given  them  the  opportunity  of  heaving  the 
Second,  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh  of  these  great 
compositions. 

The  remiiining  numbers  were  the  overture  in  C 
(Hamensfeier),  the  Andante  Cantabile  (Liszt's  adap- 
tation), and  the  Allegro  con  brio  from  the  Prome- 
theus ballet  music.  Taken  all  in  all,  it  was  a  con- 
cert which  in  future  will  be  remembered  as  one  of 
the  most  important  as  well  as  enjoyable  in  this  re- 
markable season. 

August  2. — The  testimonial  concert  tendered  to 
Mr.  Thomas  last  evening  was  attended  by  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  brilliant  audiences  of  the  season. 
The  audience  both  in  quantity  and  quality  testified 
eloquently  to  the  esteem  in  which  Mr.  'Thomas  is 
held  by  our  concert-goers,  and  how  delighted  they 
are  at  his  announcements  for  next  summer.  The 
programme  was  an  elegant  one,  including  Abort's 
adaptation  of  the  Bach  Prelude,  Chorale  and  Fugue 
for  orchestra  ;  Handel's  concerto  for  two  solo  vio- 
lins and  'cello,  with  Ferdinand  David's  cadenza, 
played  by  Mr.  Jacobsohn,  Mr.  F.  Hemmann,  and 
Mr.  C.  Hemmann;  a  "Cradle  Song"'  and  "Serenade' 
of  Spohr's,  also  his  march  from  the  "Consecrji- 
tion  of  Tones  ;"  an  Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale, 
by  Schumann,  which  is  in  reality  a  symphony  in 
three  movements;  Liszt's  glorious  symphonic  poem 
of  Tasso,  "The  Lament  .and  Triumph  ;"  Vieuxtemps' 
"Fantasie  Caprice  ;"  a  song  of  Lachner's,  "Ueberall 
Dn,"  violin  obligato  by  Mr.  C.  Hemmann  ;  the  bal- 
let music  to  "  Rienzi ;  "  and  Schubert's  "  Erl  King," 
sung  by  Mr.  Bischoff.  The  testimonial  was  a  thor- 
oughly enjoyable  occasion,  and  one  long  to  bo  re- 
membered both  by  Mr.  Thomas  and  his  audience. 
This  evening  will  be  devoted  to  the  music  of  the  fu- 
ture, the  programme  being  made  up  of  choice  selec- 
tions from  Berlioz,  Liszt  and  Wagner,  with  Mrs. 
Julia  Rive-King  as  pianist. 


'puial    %z\\tt%. 


Musical  Optimism.  A  reporter  of  theSan  Francisco 
Chronicle  who  recently  visited  the  industrial  school  was 
very  much  impressed  by  what  he  saw  and  learned  there 
concerning  not  only  the  tamina:  but  the  reforming  and 
refining  influence  of  a  "  concord  of  sweet  sounds."  At- 
tached to  the  institution  is  a  music  teacher  who  has  at 
all  times  in  active  training  a  number  of  boys,  who  per- 
form on  the  various  instruments  that  make  up  a  brass 
band.  This  teacher,  who  is  an  intelligent  German,  and 
to  all  appearances  an  able  instructor,  testifies  to  the  wou- 
dei-ful  efficacy  of  music  in  softening  the  rugged  nature 
of  the  boys,  who  are  sent  to  school  usually  because  they 
are  uncontrollable  by  their  parents  or  guardians.  He 
says  he  has  noticed  the  singular  fact  that  boys  whose 
aversion  to  learning  was  so  great  that  they  could  not  or 
would  not  acquire  even  a  knowledge  of  their  "a,  b,  abs," 
took  hold  with  evident  relish  of  the  comparatively  diffi- 
cult study  of  theoretical  music,  and  in  a  very  short  space 
of  time  mastered  the  notes  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  read 
a  tolerably  hard  score  or  piece  of  music.  This  seemed  to 
him  like  a  phenomenal  phase,  and  be  can  only  account 
for  it  on  the  ground  that  a  love  of  music  is  inherent  in 
the  average  bad  boy.  He  has  usually  in  training  a  band 
of  twenty  pieces;  but  he  says  that  this  number  he  oauld 
easily  augment  at  any  time  to  two,  three  or  even  four 
times  as  many,  for  he  Very  rarely  finds  a.  boy  that  has 
not  a  taste  for  some  musical  instrument.  The  greatest 
trouble  he  has  yet  encountered  in  the  formation  of  his 
bands  is  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  his  pupils  become  really 
proficient  they  are  ready  for  a  discharge  for  good  con- 
duct, the  music  possessing  such  an  influence  for  good 
over  them  as  to  completely  reform  dispositions  that 
would  otherwise  be  incorrigibly  bad.  Since  he  has  held 
the  position  of  music  teacher  at  the  institution  several 
boys  have  been  discharged  for  good  and  jiromising  con- 
duct, who  have  turned  their  knowledge  of  music  acquired 
within  the  walls  of  the  industrial  school  to  jirofi table  ac- 
count. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 
Make  Room  in  Heav'n  for  Me.    Song  and 

Chorus.    F.     ,S.     E  to  F.  Butledrje.  30 

"  Make  room  in  Heaven  for  poverty's  child." 
An  affecting  ballad  in  popular  style. 

Lost  Chord.     F.     3.     c  to  F.  Sullivan.  40 

"  It  flooded  the  crimson  twilight, 
.    Like  the  close  of  an  angel's  psalm." 
An  exquisite  idea  finely  expressed. 

When  Life  is  brightest.    Vocal  Duet.    0. 

3.    E  to  F.  Pinsuii.  50 

"  Laughing,  pleasant,  genial  summer. 
With  its  bright  and  genial  smile." 
A  very  bright  duet,  and  all  in  praise  of  summer. 

My  dear  old  Home.     Song  and  Chorus.    A6. 

3.  E  to  E.  3Teyer.  30 
"  Oft  I  think  of  those  dear  treasures. 

In  that  dear,  yes,  dear  old  home." 
A  simple  and  very  pleasing  Home  song. 

Softly  fades  the  Twilight  Kay.    E6.    3. 

d  toE.  Havens.  30 

"  All  things  tell  of  calm  repose. 
At  the  holy  Sabbath's  close." 
One  of  Havens'  Quartets.    Beautiful. 

They  all  do  it.     G.    3.    d  to  P.  Bead.  30 

"  And  sometimes  they  rue  it. 
Yet  they  all  do  it." 
Capital  Comic  Song  in  "  Tony  Pastor  "  style. 

Love's  Roses.    (Die  Rose  der  Liebe.)    G. 

4.  d  to  g.  Fairlamb.  30 

"  These  fragr.ant,  blushing  roses." 
**Die  diifteichste  Rose.'' 
Rich  poetry,  both  in  words  and  music. 

You  gave  it  me,  long  Tears  ago.    Song  and 
Chorus.    F.    3.    c  to  F.  Keens.  30 

"  And  oh!  how  often,  when  alone, 
I've  kissed  my  violet  blue." 
With  a  fine  expression,  and  with  qualities  which 
are  sure  to  secure  favor. 

When  the  Tide  comes  in.    E.    4.    d  to  g. 

Millard.  50 
"  He  sailed  away  at  bre^k  of  day, 
The  skies  were  blue  and  fair." 
Well-known  favorite.    There  is  also  an  Alto 
arrangement. 

The  Dust  of  a  Rose.    P.  3.  F  to  F.  Fairlamb.  30 
"  It  could  not  bring  back  the  same  old  time. 

No,  neverl    No,  never!" 
Very  rich  sentiment  to  a  varied  melody. 

Roll  on,  Kalamazoo.    Song  and  Chorus. 

D.    3.    d  to  F.  Vandercool:  30 

**  Free  as  a  bird  1  roam." 
The  repitition  of  the  quite  musical  name  of  the 
river,  gives  a  novelty  to  the  chorus  and  attrac- 
tiveness to  the  song. 

Good  times  Come  Again.    Song  and  Cho. 

E6.     2.     E  to  g.  Hays.  30 

"  We  gwine  to  pick  de  cotton, 
An'  hoe  de  sugar  cane." 
Words,  —  nonsense,  hut     with    the    music 
makes  a  capital  'roust  about"  or  pbantation  song. 

Instmmentali 
Vacation  Eedowa.    B6.     3.  Wendelstein.  30 

Those  whose  vacation  hours  are  cheered  by  it, 
will  have  pleasant  memories.    "Very  graceful. 

"Wliispering  Waves.  Salonstuck.  A.  3.  Frank.  46 
Has  the  rocking  motion  ot  the  waves ;  is  very 
smooth  and  graceful,  and  a  fine  piece  for  prac- 
tice. 

Mazurka  in  B6.     3.  Stetson.  35 

A  mazurka  which  would  B-flat-tered  if  it  could 
hear  itself  played,  since  it  is  very  musical :  varies 
to  six  flats  for  a  few  measures. 

Village  Belle  Waltz.     C.    3.  Sudds.  30 

Pretty  as  a  pretty  belle,  and  that  is  fine  enough. 

Six  Easy  Sonatas,  by  C.  Qurlitt. 

No.  1  is  in  C;  No.  2  is  in  G;  No.  3  is  in 
D ;  No.  4  is  in  G;  No.  5  is  in  A  minor; 
No.  0  is  in  F. 

All  are  about  of  the  3d  degree  of  difficulty, 
and  have  tlie  entertaining,  instructive  quality  of 
well-constructed  Sonatas  by  the  best  authors. 


Abrreviations.— Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  Tlie  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
B*,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  below 
or  above  the  stafl".  Thus:"C.  5.  c  to  E,"  means  "  Key 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  be- 
low, highest  letter,  E  on  the  4th  space." 


The  works  of  different  really  good  composers  of  Sabbath  School  Music,  must  of  necessity  be  somewhat  similar.     While  the 

books  mentioned  below  are  of  the  same  general  character  as  all  successful  School  books,  each  has  its  individuality  ; 

and  those  who  introduce  one  or  the  other  will  notice  a  speedy  quickening  of  interest  in  school  singing. 

By  H.  S.  and  W.  0.  Perkins.      Price  35  Cents. 

These  gentlemen  have  the  pretty  fancy  of  naming  Sabbath 
School  books  after  the  Elvers  of  sacred  allegory,  and  similar  ideas 
have  perhaps  led  to  the  introduction  of  so  many  sweet,  pure  lyrics, 
fit  to  sing  "  among  the  green  pastures,"  and  "by  the  still  waters.'' 
Among  them  are : 

"  Whiter  than  Snow." 

"The  Shining  Land." 

"  Wandering  Child  come  Home." 

"  Beautiful  Vale  of  Rest." 

"  Who  are  these  like  Stars?" 

"Little  Minnie.-' 

"  By  and  By." 


By  R.M.  Mcintosh.   Price  35  Cents. 

The  compiler  has  had  either  uncommon  tact  or  uncommon  good 
fortune  in  the  putting  together  of  this  fine  collection,  which  im- 
presses every  one  by  the  brightness  and  good  taste  of  the  songs. 
Many  of  these,  of  great  beauty,  are  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Everett,  lately 
deceased.  There  is  a  pretty  title  page,  with  a  suggestive  picture. 
There  are  about  270  Songs,  of  which  a  few  are : 

"  If  ye  faint  not,  you  shall  reap." 

"  My  Saviour  stands  waiting." 

"  Beautiful  Christmas." 

"  Sweet  Bye  and  Bye." 

"  The  Ten  Virgins." 

"  Glory  Bright." 

"  Heavenly  Home." 


Tmm  MivEM  OF  JaKwm, 

By  H.  S.  Perkins  and  W.  W.  Bentl^y.    Price  35  Cents. 

This  is  a  well-known  and  widely  used  collection,  to  which  a 
large  number  of  authors  and  composers  contributed,  thus  at  once 
establishing  the  character  of  the  book.  Schools  that  have  never 
used  it  will  do  well  to  try  it. 

Characterestic  Songs  are : 

"  The  Water  of  Life." 
"  We'll  soon  be  there." 
"Shadow  of  Thy  Wings." 
"  Shining  Over." 


By  Rev.  J.  H.  Waterbury.   Price  20  Cents. 

This  little  book  was  prepared,  in  the  first  instance,  for  schools  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  but  is  only  so  far  especially  appropriate  to 
them,  as  it  furnishes  music  for  the  various  occasions  of  the  service. 
The  hymns  and  the  music  are  in  excellent  taste,  somewhat 
higher  in  character  than  thei  average  of  S.  S.  Songs,  and  will  fur- 
nish an  acceptable  variety  to  those  who  have  used  other  collections. 
Some  of  the  Hymns  are : 

"The  first  Wowell." 
"  The  fields  are  White." 
"  Christ  is  risen." 
"  O  taste  and  see." 
"  A  Shepherd  band." 


REVIVAL  AND  PRAISE  BOOKS. 

These  books  differ  Uttle  in  structure  from  Sabbath  School  books,  and  may  very  properly  be  used  as  substitutes.        The  newest  ones  are : 

Mks.  Vah  OoTT'i  Fbaisb  Book. 

By  Mrs.  Maggie  N.  Van  Cott.   Price  35  Cents. 

The  lady  above  named  has  had  remarkable  success  as  a 
preacher  and  revivalist ;  and  prepares  this  book  partly  to  aid  in 
the  singing.  It  has  115  bright  sacred  songs,  all  good  Sabbath 
School  songs.  The  collection  will  be  in  high  favor  with  young 
and  old. 


By  D.-F.  Hodges.  Price  30  Cents. 

A  book  that  is  quite  equal  in  beauty  to  those  most  widely  cir- 
culated, and  needs  only  to  be  examined  to  be  appreciated. 

The  hymns  and  tunes  show  evidence  of  a  nice  discrimination 
in  their  choice,  and  are  "good  "  to  the  poet  and  nice  musician,  as 
well  as  to  the  general  singing  public. 


Good.  Music  never  wears  out ;    and  it  is  -wise  to  look  for  the  BEST  book,  new  or  old. 


GLAD  TIDINGS. 

Embesok  and  Stakkweather.    35  Cents. 

THE  REV^^ARD. 

J.  H.  KtmzENKKABE 35  Cents. 

STARRY  CROWN. 

W.  O.  Pekkins 35  Cents. 


THE  CHAPLET. 

H.  MiLLAKD 60  Cents. 

GOSPEL  SINGER. 

Phillip  Phillips 35  Cents. 

NATIONAL  HYMN  &  TUNE  BOOK. 

(Undenominational.)    Boards   40  Cents. 


Cantatas  for  Sabbath  School  Concerts  and  Exhibitions. 


Esther  the  Beautiful  Queen.    Bradbury.       .50 

Easily  fitted  with  dresses  and  decorations. 
Daniel.     Root  and  Bradbury.             ...         .50 
Pilgrim  Fathers.    G-  F-  Boot 50 


Joseph's  Bondage.    J-  M.  Chadwick. 

'^  Boards  $1.50;  Paper  SI. 00 

This  is,  of  course,  above  the  abihty  of  a  Sabbath  School  to 
give;  but  is  so  pleasing  and  brilliant,  and  on  so  favorite  a  sub- 
ject, that  choirs  or  societies  will  be  well  repaid  for  the  trouble 
of  learning  the  music  and  preparing  the  dresses  and  scenery. 


jLny  book  mailed,  post-free,  for  tlie  Ilctail  prices. 

Published  by  OLIVER  DITSOM  &.  CO.,  Boston. 


CHAS.    H.    DITSON   &   CO., 

(Successors  to  J.  L.Peters.) 
843  Sroadway,  ISetv  Sfork. 


LYON    &    HEALY, 


DOBMEYER    &    NEWHALL, 

Cinciniiatii 
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JAS.    E.    DITSON    &    CO., 

(huccessnrs  to  Lie  St  Walker,) 
Pliilailelpbia. 
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5^01'  Si#(  gdl\ool^,  Xoi'ni^l  ^6\ool^, 

2%0  ffi^Jt  School  Choir.     Emerson  &  Tilden. 

$1.00;  perdoz.  9.00 

School  Song  Boole.      (Girls'  Normal  Schools.) 

C.  Everest.     60  cts. ;  per  doz.  6.00 

Hour  of  Sin^in^.     Emerson  &  Tilden. 

81.00;  perdoz.  9.00 

Choice  Trios.     W.  S.  Tilden.  1.00  ;  per  doz.  9.00 

Songs  for  three  Female  voices. 

The  Laurel  Wreath.    "W.  O.  Perkins. 

$1.00;     perdoz.  9.00 
Instructive  course,  and  music  in  parts. 

Deem's  Solfeggios.   •       •       75  cts. ;  per  doz.  6.75 

Instructive  course,  and  Italian  exercises   or  Solfeffgios,  for 
Voice  Cultivation. 

The  above  are  the  work  of  skilful  hands,  and  one  or  the 
other  is  the  best  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  school  in 
which  a  book  is  needed. 


High  School  Choir.     (Mentioned  above.) 
Hour  of  Singing.     (Mentioned  above.) 
School  Song  Book.     (Mentioned  above.) 

Grammar  School  Choir.    W.  S.  Tilden. 

60  cts. ;  per  doz.  6.00 

For  the  upper  classes  of  Grammar  Schools.      Suited   to  all 
varieties  of  "school "  voice. 

American  School  Music  Readers. 

Emerson  and  Tilden. 
Book  III.     For  Upper  Grammar  Classes. 
Book    II.     For  Younger  Grammar  Classes 
Book      I.     For  Primary  Schools. 

The  Song  Echo.     H.  S.  Perkins.     .         .         . 
Grammar  School  Classes. 

The  Song  Gardens.    Dk-  L-  Mason. 

Book  III.     Upper  Grammar  and  "High"  Classes.  $1.00 
Book    II.     Common  Schools.    ....         .80 

Book     I.     Primary  Schools.     .       -;        .         .         .50 
Well-known  graded  singers. 

Dr.  L.  Mason's  Music  Charts  may  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  any  books.  "Blackboard"  size.  Two  Volumes,  each 
with  30  Charts.    Each  $8.00. 

The  above  works  are  in  a  regular  graded  course.    The  fol-  • 
lowing  are  general  collections,  made  for  ungi-aded  classes,  but 
may  be  used  to  advantage  anywhere  in  the  course. 


..50 
.50 
.35 

.75 


The  Whippoonvill.     W.  O.  Perkins. 

Cheerful  Voices.    L-  O.  Emerson. 

The  Mocking  Bird.      W.  O.  Perkins. 

The  Music  Teacher.    C.  Everest. 
Fairy  Voices.    W.  Dressler. 

W.  Dressler. 
H.  P.  Danks. 
L.  O.  Emerson. 
W.  O.  Perkins. 
W.  O.  and  H.  S.  Perkins, 


Fairy  Echoes. 
Our  Favorite. 
Merry  Chimes. 
Golden  Rohin. 
Kightin^ale. 


.50 

.50 
.50 
.50 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.50 
.50 
.50 


Where  there  are  only  Male  Singers. 

Male  Voice  Glee  Book.     w.  O.  Perkins.       $i.oo 

The  Glee  Book  is  prefaced  by  a  good  instructive  course,  and 
has  many  fine,  short  4-part  songs. 

Young  Men's  Singing  Book.  Root  &  Mason.  1.50 
The  Orpheon.     ^-  O-  Perkins  &  A.  E.  Hallett.  1.00 
With  an  instructive  aiTangement  and  is,  altogether  a  good  col- 
lection of  pieces  for  male  voices. 

■  ♦  • 

Where  there  are  Students  of  both  sexes. 
The  Encore.      L.  O.  Emerson.       75  cts. ;  per  doz.  7.50 

Perkins'  Singing  School.    W.  O.  Perkins. 

75  cts. ;  per  doz.  6.75 
Two  fine  class  books,  each  with  a  good  instructive  course,  and 
different  collections   of   attractive  songs,  duets,  trios,  glees, 
tunes  and  anthems  for  practice. 

Chorus  Choir  Instruction  Book. 

A.  N.  Johnson.     $1.38;  perdoz.  12.00 
Contains  minute  directions  for  Chorus  Training  and  Chorus 
Class  Singing,   with  260  pages  of  all  kinds   of  vocal  music, 
sacred  and  secular,  for  practice. 

In  coaneotion  with  all  the  preceding  may  be  mentioned : 

Carmina  Colle^ensia.    H.  R.  "VVaite. 

Cloth  $3.00  ;  Gilt  4.00 

University  Songs.  H.  r.Waite.  cio.  2.50 ;  Gilt  s.oo 

The  last  book  contains  part  of,  and  the  first 'nearly  all  of  the 
cheerful  songs  that  enliven  the  tedium  of  College  life.  Are 
lively  songs  for  any  of  the  higher  schools. 


Primary  Elements  of  Music. 

Dr.  H.  R.  Streeter.     .60 
The  views  of  an  excellent  teacher,  with  exercises. 

Panseron's  ABC,  Abridged.        ■       ■       i-OO 

An  Italian  course,  with  splendid  Solfeggios. 

Wilhem's  Method  of  Teaching  Vocal 

Classes.    J-  Hullah.    .60 

An  English  method  of  teaching. 

Jackson's  Singing  Class  Manual.        •       .75 

Has  been  much  used. 


Teachers  will  find  a  vast  increase  of  interest  in  singing  during  the 
nse  of  these  "  Operettas." 

Flower  Festival  on,  the  Banhs  of  the  Rhine. 

J.  C.  Johnson.         .45 

Spring    Holiday.    C.  C.  Converse 75 

Quarrel   vimong   Flowers.   Schoelleb.    ...        .35 

Pic-JVic.    J-  K-  Thomas i.oo 

Festival  of  the  Hose.  J.  C.  Johnson.  ...  .30 
Twin  Sisters.  Saeoni.  .59  Fairy  Bridal.  Hewitt.  .50 
Coronation,  or  Crown  of  Virtue.  Bobdese.  .  .50 
Guardian  Angel,  or  Little  Mother.  Bobdese.  .50 
The  Flower  Queen.  Root.  .75  |  Culprit  Fay.  sign.  1.00 
Hour  in  Fairy  Land.  Schoeller.  Bds.  75  cts. ;  Paper  .60 
Maud  Irving.  Deessler.  .  .  Bds.  75  cts. :  Paper  .60 
^ew  Tear's  Eve.  Schoelleb.  .  Bds.  75  cts. ;  Paper  .60 
Songs   of  the   Months.    Websteb 15 


The  atove  books  are  for  sale  by  all  tho  principal  music  dealere.    Any  book  mailed,  post-free,  for  retail  price. 


Published  by  OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 


CHAS.   H.   DITSON   &  CO., 

(Successors  to  J.  L.Peters.) 
S13  Broadway,  IVew  York. 


LYON   &   HEALY, 
Cliicagro. 
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DOBMEYER    &    NEWHALL, 

Cincinnati. 


JAS.    E.    DITSON    &   CO., 

(Successors  to  Lf-e  &  Walker,) 

P]iil»<l<a|iliia, 


Whole  No.  949. 
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'wight's   Journal    of   Music, 

Published  every  other  Saturday 
OLrVEK.    IDITSOOSr    «te    CO. 

451  WasMngton  St..  Boston,  Mass. 

JOHN      S.      DWIGHT,      BDITOK. 


ira-TERMS.— If  mailed  or  called  for,  $2.00  per  annum; 
delivered  by  carriers,  $2.50.    Payment  in  advance. 

Advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  the  following  rates : 
One  insertion  per  line  30  cents. 
Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line.  20  cents. 
Special  rates  for  yearly  cards. 


J.  8.  SPOONER,  PRINTER,  17  PROVINCE  ST. 


J.jlt;ertj.semettts, 


MRS.  J.  H.  LOMG'S 

MUSICAL  MONOLOGUE  ENTERTAINMENT 

TUe  following  collection  of  Songs  are  introduced  by 
Mks.  Long,  in  the  above  parlor  eutertainment,  most  of 
which  are  composed  by 

MIK.  UOITARD  IW.  DOfT, 

who  has  shown  himself  in  these  compositions  to  be  a 
composer  of  the  first-class,  as  well  as  a  very  talented 
musician. 

.\lKs.  LoSG  does  herself  great  credit  as  a  vocalist  in  the 
way  she  interprets  these  splendid  compositions. 
Three  of  the  sec  are  old  but  very  popular  songs. 

No.  1.    Dearest  Spot  on  Earth 35 

*'    2,    Domestic  Asides 40 

"    3.    Bright  the  Beacon  Lights 00 

"    4.    Sweet  and  Low.    (In  O.    In  F.)    Each 40 

"    .I.    Charlie  Macree.    (In  G.    In  Bi.)     "    CO 

"    6.    \V  hen  the  Kye  Come  Hame 10 

"    7.    Katey's  Letter 35 

"    8.    Battle  Hymn 50 

"    9.    Old  Glory's  the  Flag  of  the  Free 40 

Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
949-51 

MUSIC      SCHOOL, 

PIXTSFZEX.!),  niASS. 

THE  Second  year  of  this  School  opens  Sept.  19th,  1877, 
with  well-known  and  able  teachers  in  all  ileijari- 
ments.  Rates  for  board  and  tuition  very  low,  especially 
to  those  desiring  to  become  teachers.  Ample  libraries 
and  scientirtc  apparatus.  Lectures  and  recitals  every 
week.  For  further  inform.ition,  programmes  of  concerts 
and  soirees  during  past  year,  catalogues,  &c.,  address 

BESTf.  C.  BI^ODCiETK, 
947-952  Principal. 

MISS  NELLIE  E.  BROWN,  SOPttAso  Vocalist  and 
Teacheb  of  Music,  can  be  engaged  for  Con- 
certs and  M.usical  Enterrainraents.  Address  Cedar  St., 
Dover,  N.H.    P.  O.  Box  717.  936-949 

MRS.    FLORA    E.    BARRY,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.    124  Chandler  St., 
near  Columbus  Avenue. 

"^  W.  FOSTER,  Conductor  .and  Vocalist,  will  resume 
Vjr«  Lessons  on  anti  idler  Oct. 9, 1875,  attjyo  Wasliiugton 
Street,  rooms  of  Woodward  &  Brown,  Boston.  Call  Sat- 
urdays from  11  to  12  o'clock. 

MR.  S  X.ISTi:.TIAlVl!ir  win  receive  a  limited 
number  ot  pupils  for  Violin  and  Sonata  playing 
during  the  ensuing  Summer  and  Fall  se;isotis.  .^^daress 
care  of  OLIVER  UITciON  or  CARL  PRUEFlfiR,  Boston, 
Mass. 945 

The  American  Glee  Book. 

Br  yr.  o.  PEnKXX!). 

THIS  is  a  new  and  admirably  prepared  book 
of  Glees,  of  which  nearly  all,  or  as  many 
as  a  hundred,  will  be  entirely  new  to  most  sing- 
ers. The  remainder  are  of  choice  quality  and 
add  to  the  value  of  the  book. 

Price,  $1.50. 

PnWisliei  liy  OliT^r  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston. 


New     Music    Book!!! 

Mrs.  Van  Cott's 


For  Fraise  Meetings,    Camp  Meetings,  Remval  Meetings, 

Tabernacle  Meetings,  ^oon  Meetings,  J\ayer 

and  Conference  Meetings^  and 

The   Murphy  Temperance  Meetings. 

Mrs.  Van  CoTT  is  one  of  our  most  successful  revival 
preachers,  her  work  being  mainly  in  the  Methodist  de- 
nomination, where  revival  and  spiritual  songs  were  in 
use  long  before  they  were  elsewhere  known.  The  book 
is  a  line  one  for  all  denominations  hymns  and  tunes  be- 
ing in  excellent  taste,  poetical  and  musical.  Some  of  its 
120  songs  are : 

Angel  Choir.  Jesus,  only  Jesus. 

Living  for  Jesus.  Savior,  pilot  me. 

The  Fountain.  Little  stray  Lamb. 

Fruit  and  Leaves.  Mv  Heaveulv  Home. 

Free  Grace.  Fathomless  Sea. 

Hear  him  c.\lling.  Storm  the  Fort. 

I  am  so  happy.  Salv.ntion's  Free. 

A  sweet  Hope.  Banner  and  Badge. 

In  Shining  White.  We  shall  meet. 

Jesus  ready  now.  Temperance  Hymn. 

Sent,  post-free  for  the  Retail  Price,  which  is  35  cts. 
Keduction  for  quantities. 


ZXOlsT. 

A  Collection  of  Xew  Mnsic  for  Choirs, 
Schools  aud  Conyentions. 

BY  W.  O.  PERKINS. 
Price  $1.3S  ;    $13.00  per  Dozen. 

Mr.  Peekins'  last  production  keeps  up  his 
well  earned  reputation  as  composer  and  com- 
piler. There  are  336  pages,  which  give  ample 
room,  in  the  first  place  for  a  concise  course  in 
the  elements,  the  study  of  which  may  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  most  agreeable  practice  on  about 
lUO  pages  of  easy,  harmonized  Songs,  Part^ 
Songs  and  Glees.  After  these  are  lb  pages  of 
Meti-ical  Tunes  of  good  character  and  ereat 
variety,  to  which  succeed  a  bundred  pages  of 
Anthems,  and  a  few  Chants. 

Those  who  love  the  cheerful  songs  of  Zion 
will  surely  patronize  this  most  musical  collec- 
tion. 


f  ertuiisi'  Ringing  School 

For  Pilic  ui  PriTate  Mm  Classes. 

BY  W.  O.  PERKINS. 

Price  95  Cent8.       $0.79  per  Bozen. 

Me.  Perkins  shows  his  appreciation  of  the 
true  need  of  Singing  Schools  by  providing  a 
large  proportion  of  Secular  Music  for  practice. 
For  while  the  main  object  of  a  large  part  of  all 
schools  is  to  prepare  a  new  set  of  singers  for 
the  choir  or  chorus  in  church,  this  end  is  best 
attained  by  confining  tlie  drill  principally  to 
music  containing  words  that  will  do  to  drill  on. 
In  tliis  bright  book  we  have  quantities  of  new 
and  very  pleasing  mu.sic  in  four  p.arts,  which, 
with  the  'elements,"  till  all  the  pages  to  the 
ll.'^th  page,  to  wliich  succeed  about  40  pages  of 
well  chosen  church  music. 

BXAIHK^X:    VHS    BOOK.! 

PUBLISHED  BY 

OLI'VEH    XJITSOISr    Sc    CO. 

BOSTON. 


§m  ^mlc  t0x  ^t\)i 


V  0  0  A  L  . 

Heart  Longings.     B6.     3.     E  to  F.       Banks.  30 

O  thou  Sublime  sweet  Evening  Star.     (O  du 

mein  holder  Abendstern.)      Recitative 

and  Romance  from  Tanhauser.     B.     5 

or  6.  D  sub  bass  staff  to  E  treble  staff. 

Listz.  50 
Two  Vocal  Pieces,  by  L.  F.  Groebl,  each,  3.5 

No.  1.     Charity.    Solo  and  Qt.     D. 

3.     d  to  E. 
No.  2.     Come,  wandering  Sheep.    (Pas- 
tor animarum.)     Solo  aud  Qt.      B6. 

3.  d  to  F. 

Look  Upward.     E5.     3.     d  to  g.  Eichtei:  30 

Alone,   all  Alone.     Song  and  Chorus.     A6. 

3.     E  to  F.  Hays.  35 

Indignant  Polly  Wog.    A.    2.    E  to  E. 

Sturmeck.  30 
Take  this  Letter  to  my  Mother.     Lithograph 

title.    F.     3.     c  to  F.  Hays.  40 

Mother,  come  back  from  Heaven.     Song 

and  Chorus.    B6-     3.     E  to  F.     Stewart.  30 
Jamie.     C.     3.     c  to  E.  MoUoy.  40 

Lyre  Francaise.    A  Collection  of  Favorite 

French  Songs,  Romances,  &c.  Each  35 

No.  1.     Biifls  around  my  Window. 

(N'oubliez  pas  mafenetre.)      G.    3. 
d  to  E.  L'Epine. 

No.  2.     Why  strive  to  hide  thy  Tears  ? 
(Pourquoi  cacher  tes  pleurs?)     D6. 

4.  d  to  F.  Fragernlle. 
No.  .3.     My  Little  One,  go  to  Sleep.    (Mon 

petit  aiige.)    A.    3.   E  to  F.     L'Epiiie. 

Xnstruiueiital. 

Germania  Waltzes.     3.  Auerhach.  60 

When   I  thiuk  of  Thee.     (Wenn  ich 

dein  gedenke.)     A&.    3.  Lange.  iO 

New  Grand  Turkish  March.    B6.    3.     Keens.  40 
Life  is  a  Dream.     ( Das  Leben  ein  Traum. ) 

3.  Zikoff.  65 

Abridged,  35 
Serenade.     4  hands.    E6.    4.  Kratise.  1.00 

Spring  Greeting.     Galop  de  Bravoura. 

D&.    5.  Grase.  40 

Crossing  the  Danube.     Grand  Triumphant 

March.     Ah.     4.  Brignoli.  75 

Brilliant  Star  Waltz.     F.     3.  Glle.  30 

Chant  de  I'Aube  Waltzes.    .3.  Lamotlie.  75 

Unique  Grand   Galop.     Elegant  illustrated 

title.     C.    3.  Cadmus.  60 

The  Time  of  Youth.     Vocal  Duet.     G.     3. 

F  to  F.  Pinsuti.  50 

Throw  wide  thy  Window,  Love.     Serenade. 

B6.     3.     F  to  F.  Shattuck.  30 

Spring  Schottische.     F.     3.  Barrejon.  30 

Cossack  Dance.   Alia  Gavotte.  D  minor.  4, 

Wilson.  50 
Black  Hawk  Waltz.     ( Illustrated  title. )     4. 

Hands.     Aft.     3.  Walsh.   40 

All  Revoir  Valse.     3.  WahUeul'el.  75 

Siegmund's  Love  Song.    B6.     4.  Lange.  50 

Spindlei's  Favorites. 

No.  1.  Blue  Eyes.  (Bl.iue  Augen.)     G.  .3.      40 
Black-Hawk  Waltz.     E6.    3.  Walslu  40 

BOOKS. 

Tee  Geammak  School  Ciioir.   W.  S.  Tildcn.  60 
Mks.  Van  Cott's  Praise  Book.  35 

The  American  Glee  Book. 

W.  0.  Perkins.  1.50 


Music  bt  Maii,.— Music  is  sent  by  mall,  the  expense 
being  one  cent  for  every  ounce,  or  fraction  thereof, 
nbout  two  cents  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music.  Persons 
at  a  distance  will  lirul  the  conveyance  a  savinij  of  time  aud 
expense  Ml  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 


DTVIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC 


BEST! 

Square  and  Upright  Pianos 


33  Union  Square,   New  York. 

Decker  nrotlier*'  Cirand,  Square,  and 
ITurlxbt  I*la«o»  are  tlie  best  niade  in  tlie  country. 
Tliey  take  the  lead  of  all  lirst-class  instruments,  being 
nnriVc-illed  in  heanty  of  tone,  and  perfection  of  mechan- 
ism in  every  detail. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog-ue. 


PEICES   REASONABLE. 


EASY. 


The  School  Song  Book 

FOR 

SEMINARIES  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

By  C.  E  VEBESX.    PrUe  OO  C««.;  $e  i»r  »oi. 

THE  shape  of  this  work  is  peculiar  but  con- 
venient, the  pages  being  somewhat  wider 
and  shorter  than  those  of  a  common  church 
music  book.  They  hold  the  staffs  well,  and 
contain  quite  a  quantity  on  each  page. 

The  music  of  the  book  is  in  2  and  in  3-parts, 
all  for  even,  or  ladies  voices,  and  is  of  fine  qual- 
ity throughout.  Mr.  Everest  draws  from  his 
experience  as  teacher  of  music  in  a  city  Normal 
School,  and  evidently  is  familiar  with  the  ground 
occupied.  The  "  instructive  "  pait  of  the  book 
is  extensive. 


mmt 


A  Song  Reader  for  Grammar  Schools. 

Particularly  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 

various  kinds  of  voices  found  in  the  Upper 

Classes.    By  W.  S.  Tilden,  Teacher  of  Music 

in  the  Schools  of  Newton  and  lirookline,  Mass. 

Price  GO  Cents. 

Avei'y  useful  book,  compiled  by  an  able  and 
practical  teacher,  who  felt  the  need  before 
he  so  well  cared  for  it.  The  "  Choir  "  contains 
a  few  pages  of  well  constiucted  theory,  and  173 
pages  of  pure,  sweet,  tasteful  music,  in  1,  2,  3, 
and  4  parts,  for  practice  and  pleasure. 


TH  E 


By  A.  JV.  JOHJ\SOJV. 

Price,   $1.38,  or   $1-3  per  Doz. 

(IN  PRESS,  AND  NEARLY  READY.) 

This  is  a  bcok  by  itself,  and  like  nothing  else. 
It  contains  minute  directions  for  Teachers  and 
Learners,  for  Instruction  and  practice  in  all 
"Choruses."  whether  in  Singing  Schools,  Choii  s, 
Societies,  Conventions,  or  any  where  else; 
all  given  in  the  simplest  and  most  unmistak- 
able language  ever  put  into  an  instruction  book. 

Some  teaclieis  may  wish  to  substitute  other 
terms  and  "  commands "  for  those  given,  but 
the  extreme  case  ot  teaching  from  the  book 
will  commend  it,  even  in  such  cases.  A  large 
quantity  of  good  music  of  all  varieties  for 
practice  is  given. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  Co.,  Boston. 


IMPEOVED  CABINET  ORGAN. 

Excelling  lekat  has  previously  been  accomplished  in 
Power,  Poritt,  and  Delicacy  of  Tones. 

The  Liszi  CaMiet  Organ 

(Styic  No.  501).— FiTE  Octave;  Seven  Set.s  of  Reeds 
of  Two  and  a  Half  Octaves  each,  and  One  Set  of 
One  Octave;  Fifteen  Stops;  New  Scale  of  Reed- 
Boakd,  Reeds  and  Actions,  ttith  Ventrillo  Chest 

AND  other  ImPROVEMBNTS,  PATENTED,  1876-7. 

BASE.— Contra  Basso,  16  ft.;  English  Horn,  8ft.; 
Viola,  4  ft.;  Viola  Dolce,  4  ft.;  Sub-Bass,  16  ft. 
TREBLE— CORNO,  16  ft. ;  Melodia  ,  8  ft. ;  Piccolo,  4  ft. ; 
Serafhone,  8  ft.;  Voix  Celeste,  8  ft.  THROUGH- 
OUT.—Full  Organ,  {knee  stop),  Vox  Humana,  Octave 
Coupler,  {coupling  up),  K\ee  Swell,  I.  Forte,  II. 
Forte.    Catalogue  Price,  $625. 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organ  Co.  liave  the  pleasure 
of  announcing:  that  specimens  of  this  fine  oriran  {fac 
sinii7f«  in  their  musical  part  of  one  furnished  Dr.  Frnnz 
Liszt),  are  now  ready,  and  may  he  seen  at  their  ware- 
rooms  and  principal  agencies.  The  origin  of  this  im- 
proved organ  and  of  its  name,  is  as  follows; 

Having  occasion  to  mate  an  organ  esprcSBly  for  the 
very  celebrated  Dr.  Franz  Liszt,  in  which  full  sonorous 
power  was  especially  desired,  as  well  as  such  delicacy 
and  purity  of  ton«  as  could  afford  satisfaction  to  so  criti- 
cal a  judtinient  aii  that  of  the  great  maestro,  we  took 
the  opportunity  to  carry  out  and  introduce  improve- 
ments which  had  first  been  presented  in  onr  organs  at 
the  U.  S.  Centennial  Exhibilion.  with  others  which  had 
long  ben  in  progress.  The  result  was  more  than  satis- 
factory to  ourselves;  the  improvement  greiiter  than  we 
had  ventured  to  expect.  In  our  own  warerooms  in  Bos- 
ton and  New  York,  the  new  instrument  was  seen  and 
tested  by  a  number  of  the  best  musicians  in  the  country, 
who  pronounced  it  a  material  advance  upon  all  that  had 
before  been  accomplished.  In  the  rooms  of  the  Agent 
for  the  sale  of  our  organs  in  Hannover,  Germany,  it  was 
also  greatly  admired.  The  Hannover  Courier  (\cg\^vgA  it 
to  be  •'  at  the  very  height  of  development  of  instruments 
of  the  class,"  evincing  "extraonliuary  progress."  After 
its  receipt  and  trial.  Dr.  Franz  Liszt  wrote  to  the  Agent: 
"  The  beautiful  organ  of  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organ 
Company,  of  Boston,  receives  no  less  praise  here  tlian 
in  Hannover.  It  fully  justifies  the  remarkable,  well- 
founded  and  wide-spread  renown  of  thetse  superb  instru- 
ments."   It  was  immediately  put  in  use  in  his  orchestra. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  00., 

134  Vrvuiant  St.,  Boston  ;  25  Vnioii  Square, 

Il'ew  York  ;  S»0  dk  333  Wabasta  Ave., 
943  Chirag-o. 


A  Saiatli  Sclool  Ml  Bool 

By  IX.  8.  &  W.  O.  PERKIXS.       Price  35  ctH. 

THE  title  indicates  something  unusually  pure 
and  stainless  in  quality,  and  in  the  book 
are  the  best  sentiments,  in  the  sweetest  poetry, 
set  to  melodious  music.  Of  the  series  of  good 
songs,  one  may  mention : 

"Whiter  than  Snow."    Page  98. 

"  Shall  we  meet  with  the  Loved?"    Page  106. 

*'  Sweeping  through  the  Gates."    Page  130. 

A  fresh  interest  in  S.  S.  singing  requires  a 
bright  new  book,  by  a  new  author,  once  in  a 
while.     Try  this. 

COOD  NEWS. 

A  Sabbath.  School   Song  Book, 

BY    It.    IH.    IHcIKXOSU. 

PRICE  35  CENTS. 

THE  few  montlis  trial  to  which  this  charming 
"singer"  has  been  exposed,  has  suf- 
ficiently demonstrated  its  great  merit.  A  book 
always  reflects,  more  or  less  clearly,  the  taste  of 
its  composer,  which  in  this  case  was  helped  by 
an  usually  good  judgment  in  selecting  hymns. 
Such  ones  as 

"The  Kinp:  in  the  Manger,"  jiageS; 
*' Sweet  liye  ami  Bye."  page  iKi;  and 
"  Hear  Him  Calling,"  jiage  130, 

are  very  taking,  but  not  more  so  than  a  large 
number  of  others. 


Dltsoj  &  Go's  Musical  liii, 

20  pages  of  INIusic,  Sheet  Music  size.  Clioice  and  new 
pieces,  Vocal  and  Instrumental.  I'or  sale  by  all  Music 
and  News  Dealers. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 


Attaeded  to  L.  P03TAWKA  &  CO.,  rambridceport, 
Mass.  'I'he  United  States  Centennial  Commission  an- 
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Salzburger  Musikfest. 

(Correspondence  of  the  London  Musical  World.) 
Salzburg,   July  17. 

"  A  Musical  festival  in  honor  of  Mozart  will 
be  held  at  Salzburg,  his  birthplace,  towards 
the  end  of  July.  The  orchestra  will  include 
most  of  the  artists  of  the  Viennese  Opera." 

Such  was  the  paragraph  in  the  Illustrated 
iVews  which  caught  my  eye  one  sultry  day  in 
June,  while  I  was  inhaling  the  murky  atmos- 
phere of  London,  longing  for  an  "outing  "  of 
some  kind.  My  imagination  at  once  took  tire. 
Do  you  know  the  wonderland  of  which  Salz- 
burg is  the  centre,  dear  friend  ?  Have  you 
looked  down  from  the  castle  which  towers 
i^bove  the  old-fashioned  Austrian  town,  and 
revelled  in  the  beauty  of  a  scene  equalled  by 
few — surely  surpassed  by  none  other  on  this 
Continent? — a  view  embracing  vast  tracts  of 
fertile,  richly  cultivated  country,  on  the  one 
hand  ;  on  the  other,  an  immense  pile  of  jagged, 
precipitous  mountains,  along  whose  sides, 
bathed  in  a  deep  blue  transparent  haze,  the 
lights  and  shades  are  forever  varying.  Be- 
neath the  mountain  villages  and  villas  innum- 
erable, nestling  peacef.)lly  amidst  the  bright 
green  meadows  of  the  Salza — but  you  do  know 
all  this,  and  therefore  I  need  not  attempt  to 
describe  what  beggars  description.  Well,  look- 
ing out  upon  my  chimney  pots  and  my  smoke, 
I  began  to  dream  of  pure  mountain  air,  of  mu- 
sic, and  of  Mozart;  and  I  said,  I  will  go  where 
all  these  attractions  are  combined.  So  I  packed 
my  portmanteau,  and  here  I  am.  I  will  send 
you  the  programme  of  the  Salzburg  Musical 
Festival.  You  may,  perhaps,  like  to  compare 
it  with  those  of  our  London  concerts.  A  sup- 
plementary placard,  posted  on  all  the  walls, 
sets  forth  how  ticket  holders  will  be  received 
at  the  station,  provided  with  lodgings,  lion- 
ized, conducted,  and  directed,  from  hour  to 
hour,  during  the  whole  of  their  stay;  This 
part  of  the  arrangement  reminds  one  some- 
what of  Mr.  Cook's  railway  tours;  and  though 
I  did  not  care  to  avail  myself  of  the  prolfered 
help,  I  was  not  a  little  edified  at  encountering 
in  the  street  a  long  procession  of  hot,  dusty 
pilgrims,  laden  with  vast  wreaths  and  gar- 
lands, looking  like  a  detachment  of  the  An- 
cient Order  of  Foresters.  Shorn  of  their  ma- 
sonic insignia,  their  minds,  to  my  thinking, 
had  reached  an  abnormally  flat  pitch ;  so  I 
avoided  them,  and  confined  my  contemplation 
to  the  two  houses  where  Mozart  lived,  and 
where  Haydn  (if  an  inscription  on  it  be  correct) 
died.  And  I  also  inquired  my  way  to  the  pret- 
ty cottage  where  Joachim  is  wont  to  spend  his 
holidays,  though  he  is  still  detained  at  Berlin 
just  now  by  the  duties  of  his  school  of  music. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Festival  commenced 
on  the  evening  of  Monday,  by  a  gathering  in 
the  "  Cur-saal,"  where  musicians  met  and  ex- 
changed salutes,  and  drank  such  quantities  of 
beer  that  the  whole  might  seem  to  be  intended 
for  a  feeble  charade  on  the  words:  "Ale  fel- 
low, well  met!  " — this  to  the  tune  of  sundry 
not  specially  striking  polkas  and  waltzes,  per- 
formed by  a  military  band — the  performances 
varied  by  speeches  still  less  striking.  My  own 
share  of  the  beer  was  barely  sufficient  to  keep 
up  my  spirits,  and  I  joined  but  feebly  in  the 
vociferous  applause  bestowed  on  a  potpourri, 
introducing  Papageno's  air  from  the  Zauher- 
fiiite  and  the  minuet  from  Don  Giovanni.  The 
music  of  Tuesday  evening,  however,  was  a  dif 
ferent  affair  altogether.  I  have  never  heard  a 
more  perfect  performance  of  Uherubini's  over- 
ture to  Anacrcon  than  that  achieved  by  the  ad- 
mirable orchestra  so  ably  conducted  by  M.  Des- 


soff,  formerly  conductor  at  the  Opera  of  Vien- 
na— and  thus  no  stranger  to  these  artists — now, 
however,  established  perraanentfy  at  Carls- 
ruhe.  I  was  very  much  impres.sed  by  the 
artistic  intelligence  evinced  in  M.  Dessofl's 
readings:  by  the  delicacy  of  gradation  from 
absolute  pianissimo — not  (observe)  a  toneless 
pianissimo — to  fortissimo,  by  the  uniform  beau- 
ty of  tone  and  correctness  of  intonation;  even 
those  frequent  sinners,  the  flutes  and  horns, 
being,  as  I  thought,  free  from  all  reproach. 
There  was,  too,  a  vigor  and  ensemhle  of  attack, 
a  crispness  of  accentuation,  "ago"  abont  it 
all,  which  was  most  refreshing.  A  Passacaglia 
by  J.  S.  Bach,  with  orchestral  accompaniments 
by  H.  Esser,  followed ;  but,  well  as  it  was 
played,  I  prefer  it  in  its  original  form. 

Whether  the  heat  of  the  room  may  have  told 
its  tale  before  the  Mendelssohn  scherzo  came  on, 
I  cannot  say;  certain  it  is  that  it  .sounded  just 
a  little  tame,  and  did  not  quite  realize  the  ex- 
pectations raised  by  the  admirably  spirited 
rendering  of  the  Anacreon.  But  in  the  C  minor 
Symphony,  which  furnished  the  whole  of  the 
second  part  of  the  concert,  and  couU,  therefore,  he 
listened  to  with  the  concentrated  attention  it  de- 
senes  (in  London  I  have  known  the  Choral 
Symphony  and  the  Mass  in  D  of  Beethoven 
crammed  into  one  concert!) — in  the  C  minor 
Symphony,  the  orchestral  performers  were  "all 
there  "  again.  I  think  I  never  heard  so  fine  a 
performance  of  the  slow  movement,  scherzo,  and 
finale.  The  first  movement  I  thought  less  re- 
markable. In  the  Symphony,  as  in  the  first 
overture,  the  unerring  clearness  with  which 
the  various  subjects  were  given  out;  the  alter- 
nate vigor  and  delicacy  of  tone;  its  fulness 
when  most  subdued:  its  invariably  excellent 
quality,  were  very  remarkable,  and,  no  doubt, 
the  conductor,  so  long  associated  with  this  or- 
chestra, may  be  credited  with  a  large  share  in 
the  result. 

Among  ourselves  we  have  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  how  much  a  conductor 
may  achieve,  and  how  much  he  may  mar.  I 
must  not  omit  to  mention  Mozart's  concertante, 
for  violin  and  viola,  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniment, efficiently  played  by  Messrs.  Grun 
(viola)  and  Ifrancsewics  (violin) — an  accident 
having  disabled  Herr  Lauterbach,  who  was  to 
have  taken  the  violin  part.  To  ears  accus- 
tomed to  Joachim  and  Straus,  comparisons 
would  inevitably  suggest  themselves;  and  I 
thought  that,  though  perfection  is  not  within 
the  reach  of  other  than  very  exceptional  talent, 
still  the  music  of  Mozart  should  rouse  every 
educated  musician  to  some  degree  of  poetic 
warmth.  The  last  movement  of  this  work  is, 
as  you  know,  quite  captivating  in  its  melodi- 
ous mirth.     I  wonder  it  is  not  oftener  heard. 

The  singing,  as  is  usual  where  instrumental 
performences  are  made  the  great  feature,  was 
not  very  remarkable.  Mdme.  Gompertz-Bet- 
telheim  has  retired  for  some  years  from  the 
public  exercise  of  her  art,  and  her  voice,  for- 
merly admirable,  has  lost  some  of  its  freshness. 
She  has,  however,  great  power  and  much  dra 
matic  feeling.  She  declaimed  Handel's  fine 
air  very  effectively.  Herr  Staudigl,  a  nephew, 
as  I  am  told,  of  the  hasso  once  so  well  known 
in  England,  has  a  very  powerful  and  well- 
trained  bass  voice  of  great  compass  and  good 
quality;  but  he  sang  Spohr's  song,  "Liebeist 
die  zaite  Bliithe, '•  with  little  warmth  of  ex- 
pression or  breadth  of  phrasing. 

There  was  a  large  and  very  enthusiastic  au- 
dience— good  listeners,  including  members  of 
the  Imperial  family  of  Auslria.  The  whole  or- 
chestra, as  well  as  their  talented  conductor, 
had  several  times  to  stand  up  in  acknowledg- 


ment of  the  applause  so  deservedly  bestowed 
upon  them.  This  first  evening  was  a  very  de- 
cided success,  and  was  probably  by  none  more 
thoroughly  enjoyed  than  by  your  friend,  just 
now  a  wanderer. 

Wednesday,  \%th  July. 

The  second  concert  of  the  Salzburg  festival 
opened  with  Mozart's  ".lupiter  Symphony  " — 
the  performance  of  which,  however,  was  not 
of  exceptional  excellence.  Throughout  the 
slow  movement  the  violins  used  mutes  (sordi- 
ni),* the  effect  of  which,  in  forte  and  crescendo 
passages,  was  to  produce  a  nasal  tone  far  from 
agreeable,  and  destructive  of  that  sustained 
power  so  essential  to  broad  phrasing.  The 
wood  instruments  seemed  to  have  received 
such  strict  orders  to  subdue  their  tone,  th-at  ev- 
en in  passages  where  they  h  id  the  lead,  they 
were  scarcely  heard.  Tlie  result  was  not  a 
happy  one.  Then  in  the  minuet  the  rhythm 
was  marked  and  acentuated  with  a  square-toed 
accuracy,  recalling  the  sober  old  German  waltz 
Ijefore  the  deux  temps  riihnto  which  came  into 
fashion.  Thus,  though  the  first  and  last  move- 
ments were  vigorously  and  well  played,  the 
whole  performance  was  not  of  more  than  aver- 
age merit.  [This  symphony  constituted  the 
tnhole  first  part  of  the  concert.  The  second 
part  began  with  Wagner's  overture,  called  by 
its  composer  F.c/sJ.  His  worshippers,  being  iu 
the  secret,  would  know  why.  To  outsiders 
like  myself  many  other  titles  might  appear 
equally  suitable.  I  should  call  it  "<Ze  omaihus 
rebus  ei  quibasdani  aliis.''^  or  ^^  Jerome  Paturot  d 
la  recherche  de  la  m-eiUeare  des  repMiqaes,"  or 
take  it  to  symbolize  the  Gorman  idea  befoie 
Bismarck,  so  vague  and  disjointed  did  it  sound. 
But  I  had  not  "  the  Book  "  to  guide  me.  Any 
how,  the  members  of  the  orchestra  were  never 
for  .an  instant  puzzled,  thanks  possibly  to  their 
talented  conductor,  with  whom  they  shared 
much  well-merited  applau.se.  Then  presently 
followed  the  variations  on  Haydn's  theme,  in 
which  Brahms  puts  forth  all  the  resources  of 
his  art  with  such  consummate  skill  and  sus- 
tained vigor,  with  such  endless  variety  of 
rliythm  and  wealth  of  melody.  This  was  again 
most  admirably  performed,  and  left  nothing  to 
be  desired.  Weber's  Earyanthe  overture,  a 
very  fine  and  most  spirited  performance,  con- 
cluded the  list  of  orchestral  pieces — a  most 
brilliant  wind  up.  Besides  these,  was  the 
pianoforte  concerto  of  Schumann,  very  well 
played  by  Briill,  a  most  capable  performer, 
himself  composer,  as  well  as  virtuoso. 

But  in  these  days,  when  impossibilities  are 
accomplished  as  a  matter  of  course  by  the  great 
stars,  no  pianist  of  average,  or  even  more  than 
merely  average  attainments,  can  hope  to  make 
his  mark.  He  merely  goes  to  swell  the  tail  of 
one  or  other  comet.  Herr  Briill  would  always 
take  rank  as  a  very  good  pianist.  He  will  nev- 
er be  gaped  at,  like  Rubinstein,  nor  abused  (let 
this  be  his  consolation)  like  Arabella  Goddard. 
Last,  not  by  any  means  kast,  let  me  speak  of 
Mdme.  Louise  Dustmann.  Tliis  is  one  of  that 
school  of  great  singers  now  growing  so  rare — 
an  artist  in  every  sense  of  the  term — though 
considerably  past  her  prime;  her  every  note, 
her  every  movemeut  (she  is  said  to  be  a  con- 
summate actress)  gives  evidence  of  the  highest 
artistic  training.  Her  voice,  though  evidently 
but  the  remnant  of  what  it  once  was,  is  still 
rich,  powerful,  and  sympathetic;  her  style, 
broad,  unaffected,  and  thorougldy  musical. 
She  sang  Gluck's  grand  air  very  fiuelj'  indeed; 
and  iu  Mozart's  well  known  duet  from  Fif/uro, 
produced  an  effect  which  I  have  rarely  heard 

*  Mozart  lias  so  ordered  it.— D.  P. 
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equalled.  She  was  capitally  seconded  by  Herr 
Staudigl.  The  audience  clamored  for  an  en- 
core, and  I  was  partly  consoled  for  her  refusal 
Iiy  the  admiralile  grace  with  wliich  she  made 
1(1  granile,  reference — the  court  curtsey — to  the 
vcneralde  Arch-Duke  who  presided  at  the  Fes- 
tival performance.  May  we  often  see  her  like 
agai  n ! 

This  morning  was  dedicated  to  an  "ovation," 
•vliich  consisted  in  this:  that  a  gathering  of 
(in  every  sense)  warm  Mozart  admirers  climbed 
up  a  steep  hill,  commanding  a  lovely  view,  to 
a  sort  of  summer-house,  where  when  the  spot 
was  not  yet  disfigured  by  a  very  hideous  bust 
of  himself,  Mozart  is  said  to  have  written  the 
Znuherfli/te — in  proof  of  which  an  old  cliairand 
table  are  shown  to  tliis  very  day.  TUe  ovation- 
era  came  furnislied  witli  huge  wreaths.  These 
they  hung  on  pegs  round  tlie  chair  and  table,' 
speecliified,  and  sang  part-songs,  till  some  one 
havinar  incautiou'ly  pronounced  the  word 
Beek!  the  assembly  abruptly  dispersed.  They 
remembered  that  they  were  thirsty.  To-morrow 
we  are  to  have  a  quartet  and  a  farce.  Till 
then,  good-bye. 

Thursday,  July  \^th. 

This  morning  a  very  pleasant  chamber  con- 
cert took  place  in  the  Aula,  or  Concert  Hall. 
A  quartet  in  G  by  Haydn,  and  another  in  G 
minor  by  Volkmann  were  played  with  consid- 
erable finish  and  great  accuracy  of  ensemhle,  as, 
indeed,  might  be  expected  from  leading  mem- 
bers of  M.  Dessoff's  orchestra.  Of  course  they 
would  not  bear  comparison  with  those  peiform- 
ances  with  which  the  Monday  Popular  Con- 
certs have  familiarized  us.  To  me  I  confess 
the  Volkmann  quartet  was  a  novelty.  The  no- 
ble nchffio,  the  sprightly  scherzo,  the  finale, 
with  its  charming  melody,  embroidered,  as  it 
were,  with  pizzicato  'cello  accompaniment — in 
a  word,  the  whole  most  genially  tuneful  com 
position — would  certainly  please  all  lovers  of 
good  music.  The  author,  I  am  told,  still  lives 
at  Pesth. 

The  great  hit  of  the  concert  wasMdme.  Gom- 
pertz-Bettelheim's  tine  declamatory  singing  of 
Schubert's  beautiful  songs,  "DerZwerg"  and 
"  Auf  dem  See,"  which  she  delivered  with 
such  power  and  pathos  (quite  free  from  exag- 
geration) as  to  rouse  her  audience  to  loud  en- 
thusiasm. She  re.ponded  to  their  unanimous 
wish  by  giving  Rubinstein's  romance,  "  Wenn 
es  nur  immer  so  bliebe."  Her  success  was 
great  and  well  merited.  Mdme.  Dustmann 
had  selected  songs  less  generally  popular,  by 
Schumann  and  by  Brahms;  but  she  sang  them 
admirably,  and,  on  being  re-called,  gave  Mo- 
zart's "Veilchen." 

Goldmark's  Suite,  a  work  of  very  considera- 
ble merit,  was  well  played  by  Messrs  Griin  and 
Briill,  though  the  hypercritical  might  object 
that  the  pianist  sometimes  seemed  to  forget 
that  he  had  not  the  leading  part,  and  that  the 
amount  of  tone  to  be  got  out  of  a  piano  is  not 
necessarily  proportionate  to  the  strengtii  of  at- 
tack. M.  Krancsewics  led  Volkmann's  quartet 
admirably,  with  fine  tone,  right  good  reading, 
faultless  intonation.  Everything  was  most 
satisfactory,  and  thus  ended  a  most  enjoyable 
concert.  I  should  add,  by  the  way,  that  a  cer- 
tain Countess  Gatterburg  sang'  some  Liedei- -by 
Mozart,  as  countesses  generally  sing  (when 
their  husbands  are  not  called  Kossi),  and  won 
a  succes  d'estime,  such  us  countesses  generally 
win,  even  when  they'sing  a  little  ovt  of  tune. 

With  the  chamber  concert  the  Festival  comes 
to  an  end.  so  far  as  regular  music  is  concerned. 
There  will  still  be  "social  gatherings"  aud 
friendly  beer  meetings,  in  the  principal  out-of- 
door  cii/es  ;  also  two  performances  at  the  thea- 
tre, of  a  farce,  written,  I  believe,  in  the  Vien- 
nese dialect,  anil  therefore  intelligible  to  very 
few  foreigners.  All  these  matters,  together 
with  the  proposed  Licdertafd  (Choral  Union) 
performances  with  which  they  alternate,  are 
carefully  set  forth  in  the  book  specially  pre- 
pared for  the  guidance  of  visitors.  They  have, 
of  course,  no  other  than  local  interest:  and  the 
rain,  which  has  set  in   resolutely  and  wholly 


veiled  the  lovely  mountain  views,  will  perhaps 
cause  an  early  dispersion  of  the  not  very  num- 
erous musical  guests. 

It  is  proposed  to  repeat  the  Festival  next 
year.  And  I  can  safely  advise  lovers  of  good 
music  and  of  beautiful  scenery  to  attend. 

W.  S.  B. 


Richard  Wagner's  Toilet  at  Home.— His 
Letters  to  a  Dressmaker.* 

{Piiblialied  by  the  Author  of  the  "  Wiener  Spaziergdnge.^') 

"  Wiegleiclit  er  dem  Weibe." — Walkure,  Act  I. 
Hundinp;. 
(Continued  from  Page  76.) 
The  master,  as  depicted  in  the  last  letter,  excited 
onr  admiration  as  a  g-reat  draughtsman.     The  fol- 
lowing letters  will  afford  us  an  opportunity  for  as- 
tonisliment  at  his  sense  of  color.     His  correspond- 
ence displays  an    ever   increasinsr    wealth    of  that 
elument.     We  find  mentioned  therein  all  colors,  from 
pale  pink  to    dark  green,   from    innocent  white  to 
glowing  crimson.     1    proposed  to  the    Wagnerites 
the  designation  of  the  "  Dressing-gown  Raffael  "  fur 
the  composer;   perhaps,  after  reading  the  following 
additional  letters,  they   will  prefer  calling  him  the 
"  Dressing-gown  Tintoretto  :  " — 

Dear  Miss  Bertha,— I  am  surprised  at  not  hearinp: 
airain  from  you.  In  your  letter  of  the  2nd  February,  you 
refer,  it  is  true,  to  my  lacit  letter  with  orders,  but  of  "th» 
orders  themselves  you  say  not  a  word.  I  asked  you  to 
calculate  exactly  how  miich  money  I  should  have  to  send 
you  for  making  a  pink  s.ntin  houseco.it,  quilted  and  or- 
namented, which  I  described  at  length.  You  do  not  an- 
swer a  word.  Am  I  not  to  know  anything  either  about 
tile  Idueeatin?  Have  yon  received  the  twenty-live  tha- 
Icrs  subsequently  sent?  You  have  not  executed  cor- 
rectly my  order  as  to  the  roses;  I  w.anted  some  better 
than  the  ordinary  kind  at  si.x  florins  the  ell ;  I  wrote  con- 
sequently to  say  that  you  should  order  thoee  at  ten  flor- 
ins. But  they  are  precisely  the  same  flowers  as  the 
Ijrevious  ones.  How  is  this?  I  bei;  you,  at  any  rate,  to 
see  about  procuring  some  thirty  of  ^the  finest  aiid  hand- 
somest roses.  As  soon  as  you  let  me  hear  from  you  con- 
cerning the  dressing  gown',  I  will  forward  the  reipiisite 
money.  Let  me,  therefore,  hear  soon. — Your  obedient 
servant, 

K.  Wagnkk. 

— Lucerne,  Mh  Febriuxry,  1867. 


Bear  Mtss  Bertha. — Everything  is  too  dear  for  me, 
and  I  have  not  at  present  umch  supei  tiuous  cash.  The 
ribbons,  also  (with  the  exception  of  the  pink),  are  ex- 
ceedingly poor  and  do  not  ple^ise  me.  We  will,  for  tha. 
present,  way  no  more  about  the  dressing-gown,  as  your 
claims  have  not  yet  been  settled,  and  I  have  still  some- 
thing to  send  you.  I  now  forward,  however,  seventy-five 
thalers;  take  from  them  the  fifty-five  florins,  which,  ac- 
cording to  your  calculation,  are'  due  on  the  former  ac- 
counts; pay,  also,  out  of  them,  for  the  new  roses,  ynd 
with  the  rest  get  rae  some  of  the  blond.  Jialt-width.  of 
whlidi  1  enclose  a  pattern.  As  much  as  possible.  Wil( 
you,  if  you  can,  send  me  some  speci  nens  of  pink  satin 
hetter  than  the  white  specimens?  The  color  of  number 
two  pleased  me  better,  only  the  material  was  stiff  and 
wavy.  Send,  moreover,  a  pattern  of  the  nice  green,  which 
you  took  for  the  portfolio.  There  has  been  a  gieat  deal 
to  do  these  last  few  days  here  in  my  house,  and  I  could 
not  write  sooner.  My  best  thanks  to-day.— With  best 
greetings,  your  most  obedient, 

K.  Wagneb. 

— Lucerne,  Vith  Febtmary,  1867. 

These  two  letters  fill  us  with  a  certain  melan- 
choly. In  the  sixth  letter  we  see  the  composer  con- 
sumed with  a  yearning  for  the  quilted  pink  satin 
dressing-gown.  Despite  the  pressure  put  on  her, 
the  dressmaker  takes  no  notice  of  the  garment,  and 
"  liatte  nicli  geschrieben,  ob  er  gesund  geblieben," 
as  Burger  says  in  Lenore,  Wagner  reproaches  her 
mildly  tor  her  silence,  but  in  the  very  next  (the 
eighth)  letter,  we  find  him  resignedly  renouncing 
the  realization  of  his  iileal.  "  We  will  for  the  pres- 
ent," he  exclaims  with  anguish,  "  say  no  more  about 
the  dressing-gown."  Let  us  profit  by  the  pause  oc- 
casioned by  tile  dressmaker's  silence,  to  look  through 
the  account  he  had  drawn  up  and  enclosed  in  one  of 
his  letters  := — 

Accou)tt, 

Yellow  satin.  Sells it  7   florins. 

Lilac  '♦  27  "     7.^  *• 

Crimson  "  20  **,,.,     ..  7  *' 

Blue  "  30  "     7  " 

Gretm  "  8  *'     7  '* 

Light  red  "  8  '* 7  " 

ynainoy  "  8  •*       7  '* 

Light  gray  "  8  "     7  " 

Pmk  "  32  '■     7  " 

White  "  32  "     7  " 

Darker  green  20  "  ii  3  fio.,  =  " 

Wliite  60  "  4    "  =    200  " 

Grey  50  "  s    ■'  =    150  " 

Ro.se  (cotton)  lOO  "  3    "  =    300  " 

Blue  (cotton)  CO  "  3    "  =    18O  " 

Blue  (thiu)  30  " 

*From  the  Berlin  EoJw,  (translated  in  the  London 
JiJusical  World.) 


Blue  coverlet  lined  with  wJiite. 

Rose  wreaths,  60  ells    ..      4  4  flc,  =  240  florins. 
Rose-Peonies  for  three  baskets  ..     ..    60       " 
1  white  satin  ami  enibroiderv. 
3  pairs  of  insertions  h.  25  to  30. 
Broad  white  with  wreath,  20  ells. 


1   bille   !  coverlet  at  200  florins   .. 


400  florins. 


in  rose-bouquets 
^        k  20  flo.    =  120  florins. 


Boots:  I  pair,  white 

•'       1     "    pink 

"      1     "    blue 

'*       1      "    yellow 

"       1      "     gray 

"       1     *'    green  J 
Lace  shirt  i  4  florins,  100  ells  =      ..     400  florins. 
Blond  lace.  100  ells  a  1  fl.  50  ells  broad    1  fl.  10  kr. 
Ribbon:  pink  k  18,  10  pieces. 

"         blue,  light  green,  d.ark  and 

light,  10  pi  :ces,  20  . .     ..    M8  florins. 


Embroidery, 

2  small  round  cushions 
2  larger  cushions 
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inErose  bouquets,  rich. 


The  new  account  comes  to  three  tlious.ind  and  ten 
florins  I  This  may  pei'haps  strike  many  persons  as 
a  great  deal  for  the  bill  of  a  German  man  at  a  dress- 
maker's. But  it  is  certainly  not  too  much,  if  we 
remember  the  innumerable  ells  of  satin  required. 
We  learn  from  the  bill  that  even  the  composer's  lit- 
tle hoots  are  satin,  so  that  the  harmony  of  his  ap 
pearance  is  nndi»^turbed  by  any  othei*  material.  Not 
only  can  these  little  boots  boast  of  "  the  red,  blue, 
and  green  tone,"  as  David  sings  in  Die  Afelstersintf- 
er  to  Herr  Walther,  "  the  Master  of  Tones  and 
Tunes,"  but  als^j  of  gray,  blue,  and  green.  Our  at- 
tention is  trlicn  attracted  by  a  lace  shirt  at  400  flo- 
rins. With  rose  satin  garments,  the  master,  if  he 
would  be  consistent,  cannot  well  wear  any  other 
kind  of  shirt,  and  we  certainly  cannfit,  therefore, 
apply  to  him  the  proverb,  "  Aussen  hni  und  innen 
pfui."  We  were  surprised  only  at  the  composer's 
consumption  of  rose  wreaths  and  bouquets,  for  in 
section  entitled  '*  Eine  Capitulation"  of  his  Lnatapiel 
in  autik»r  Manjer  [Collected  IKorts,  Vol.  IX,),  which 
I  can  most  warmly  recfunmend  to  all  admirers  of 
failure  in  the  way  of  satire,  we  find  bouquets  thus 
laughed  to  scorn : — 

Chor :  Er  spahtl  Gambetta,  was  sielist  du  jetzt? 

Ganibetta  .'Hal  Ich  seUe  Metz ! 

Chor:  Ah! 

Gambetta  :  Ganz  mit  Bouquets  besati 

Perrin :  Das  rechte  Ballet-Costiim.* 

This  justifies  us  in  now  exclaiming  with  Perrin, 
"  Das  rechte  Ballet-Costiim,"  to  our  Aristophanes 
himself,  since  he,  too,  is  "  all  sowed  with  bou- 
quets :  " — 

Dear  Miss  Bertha,— You  will  receive  herewith— 
Two  thouaand  Jise  hundred  florins 
in  South  German  currency,  which  at  present  stands 
somewhat  higher  than  the  Austrian.  You  will  send  me 
the  mone>-ch!mger's  account,  and  apply  the  sum  you  re- 
ceive to  the  discharge  of  your  claims  upon  me.  It  will 
be  necessary  for  you  to  forward,  at  last,  for  ray  inspec- 
tion, your  own  account  for  money  expended  by  yon  aud 
work. 

With  regard  to  the  commission  I  sent  you  last  from 
Munich,  I  niust  especially  bea;  you  to  choose  the  pink 
satin  ribbon  we  require  of  better  quality,  and,  if  possi- 
ble,  not  of  so  red  a  tint,  but  of  the  bluish  shade  which 
you  know. 

I  should  also  like  to  learn  the  price  of  the  pink  satin 
with  which  the  Baroness's  porifolio  is  liiiet*;  I  think  it 
is  the  quality  which  I  have  frequently  hiid  of  you  for 
three  florins  the  ell— on  the  last  occasion  in  Geneva — I 
would  give  a  Larger  order  at  three  or  three  and  a  lialf 
florins;  may  I,  therefore,  beg  some  patterns  and  the 
price. 

Do  not  be  too  industrious!  Let  me  soon  hear  from 
you,  and  be  assured  of  my  lasting  thankfulness.- Your 
obedient, 

U.  Wagner. 

—Lucerne,  V>lh  March,  1807. 

With  these  2,500  florins  for  dressing-gowns,  I  will 
contrast  a  little  sartorial  idyll  from  the  life  of  Schil- 
ler. In  the  diaries  kept  by  the  latter  in  his  own 
hand  and  published  by  Mdme.  von  Gleichen-liuss- 
wurm,  we  find,  among  the  household  expenses  for 
the  year  1S02,  the  modest  entry,  "  My  clothes  .  .  . 
75  thalers."     The  reader  will  see  what  progress  in 

*  Ohorui.  Ho'3  spying!  Gambetta,  what  seeet  thou 
now? 

Gambetta.    Ha  I  Metz  do  I  see. 
Chorus.    Ah ! 

Gambetta.    All  sowed  with  bouquets: 
Perrin.    The  proper  ballet-costume. 

The  English  language  has  no  equivalent  for  the  clever 
—and  so  correct— rhyme  of  '•  Metz  "  with  ■'  Jetzt."  in 
which  the  last  word  rhymes  with  the  first  absolutely  to 
a  "  t."  but,  in  other  respects,  the.icader  is  assured  th.at 
this  exquisite  piC' e  of  humor  has  not  suft'ereJ  by  the 
translation.  Such  wit  cannot  be  injured  ;  it  is  as  gre;it 
in  a  foreign  idiom  as  in  the  original  German.— Trans- 
lator. 
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toilet,   matters  our    Immortals    hare    made    since 
then  ! 

Drak  IMiss  Bertha,— I  return  niv  l>eBt  thanks  for  the 
thin(;s  which  arriveil  to-dny.  Yon  sny  nothing  ahnut 
the  pink  dressinti-sown.  Please  srive  me  notice  when 
yon  dispatch  it,  I  shnidd  like  to  have  oi-dered  an  entire 
piece,  somp  100  ell«,  of  tlic  larger  rose-satin  pattern 
which  I  herewith  return;  only  the  texture  must  be  some- 
what smoo«Acr,  just  as  it  is  in  the  green  pattern;  not  SO 
much  body,  but  very  njieiu  as  lieins  more  lustrous  than 
the  large  pattern.  The  color,  liowever,  is  just  what  I 
want.    And  the  price  ? 

Mcatiwhile  yon  can  send  the  remainder— twenty  ells— 
of  the  enclose'd  pale  pink ;  and,  if  it  is  cheap,  the  iiemain- 
der  (ihirty-eiiiht  ells)  of  the  green. 

Of  the  heavy  pink  satin,  of  which  yon  last  sent  me 
twelve  ells  I  could  find  a  use  for  twelve  nr.oi  e 

Enqu're  at  the  ribbon-shop  of  the  Filver  Wreath,  in 
the  S  ock-imEisen-Platz,  whettrer  they  h.iv6  still  any  of 
the  very  bvoai,  stout,  pink  and  blue  satin  ri  bon,  which 
I  onoe  saw  there;  it  was  for  scarves,  and  probably  a 
quarter  of  an  ell  broad.  If  there  is  any  to  be  had,  I 
should  like  some.    Please  see  about  it. 

Some  very  good  narrow  lace  would  be  useful  to  us ;  and, 
also  some  of  the  half-broad  at  one  florin  or  one  and  a 
half  florins. 

In  short,  do  the  best  you  can  for  us! 

Let  me  have,  also,  a  regularly  receipted  bill  of  the 
things.  I  suppose  that  at  present  yon  are  not  inconve- 
nienced with  what  you  lay  out.  are  vou?  At  any  rate, 
there  shall  be  ^ome  money  ready  tn  case  it  is  needed.  I 
should,  however,  like  to  have  a  little  time.  You  shall 
receive  yiur  remuneration;  I  hoped  myself  to  come 
again  soon  K>  Vienna. 

Ah!  be  kind  enoitgh  to  po.  or  still  better,  send  some 
one,  to  Faber,  the  dentist.  Am  Graben ;  get  a  very  large 
quantity  of  his  tooth-powder,  and  pay  for  the  same  your- 
self. 

There!  That  is  enough  for  today!  I  thank  yon  ex- 
tremely, and  expect  soon  to  have  some  tine  things.— 
Best  greetings  from 

R.  Wagner. 

— Lucerne,  ZUh  March,  1867. 

In  this  letter  the  dressinjj-^own,  lined  with  eider- 
down, and  which  we  thought  we  should  have  to 
mourn  as  lost,  again  bes^ins  to  flit  before  us.  Till 
the  eagerly  desired  article  shall  arrive,  the  compo- 
ser endeavors  to  divert  his  mind  with  a  large  pat- 
tern of  pink  satin  (a  hundred  ells),  a  little  pale  pink 
(twenty  ells),  grey  satin  (thirtj'-eight  ells),  and  a 
tiny  little  piece  (twelve  ells)  of  stout-pink  satin. 
"  In  short,  do  the  best  you  can  for  us,"  he  cries, 
gazing  with  confidence  into  the  future.  This  letter 
differs  strikingly  from  all  the  others  by  the  fact 
that  we  have  in  it  the  tooth-powder  motive  in  addi- 
tion to  the  satin  motive.  Ae  the  composer  "  never 
troubled  his  head  about  trifles,"  he  orders  "a  very 
large  quantity  "  of  the  tooth-powder.  The  present- 
iment I  had  regarding  this  powder  was  justified 
when  I  saw  the  latter,  its  color  is  pink ;  so  it  is  in 
harmony  with  the  color  of  the  dressing-gowns,  hose, 
and  little  boots : — 

Dear  Miss  Bertha,— I  thank  you  for  the  dressing- 
gown,  which  has  turned  out  pretty  well  as  I  wished  it. 
Perhaps  this  letter  will  arrive  in  time  for  some  articles  I 
forgot  to  order  on  the  last  occasion,  and  which  you  can 
despatch  with  the  next  parcel.  In  order  to  be  provided 
with  everything/orsome  little  timey  we  still  require: — 

1.  6  more  pieces  of  the  best  pink  ribbon. 

2.  1  or  2  pieces  of  orange  ribbon  (same  as  the  last). 

3.  1  or  2  pieces  of  good  lig/U  yellow  ribbon. 

4.  Some  more  nice  covered  silk  blond — laue-shirt— if 
possible,  12  ells,  of  the  sa7ne  pattern. 

5.  Should  you  happen  to  have  a  very  beautiful  white 
satin,  I  would  take  12  ells.  Very  soft.  There !  now  reck- 
on up  every  thing  carefully,  so  that  I  miiy  know  how 
much  I  am  in  your  debt.— Best  greetings  and  compli- 
ments from  yours  obediently, 

R.  Wagner. 
(To  be  Continued.) 


The  New  Prima  Donna. 

(.From"  May/air") 

The  season  of  1877  has  been  an  unlucky  one  for 
Mr.  Mapieson,  in  more  than  one  respect.  Hardly 
had  the  diffi  ulty  of  finding  a  house  been  overcome 
when,  as  Edgar  Poe  has  it,  "  disaster  on  disaster 
followed  fast,  and  followed  faster."  The  illness  of 
Mdlle.  Tiutjens  excluded  such  works  as  Fidelia,  and 
Cherubini's  Medee  from  the  repertoire — not  to  men- 
tion a  number  of  Italian  operas,  which  kept  their 
places  on  the  stage,  chiefly  owing  to  the  magnifi 
cent  acting  and  singing  of  that  great  artist.  More- 
ever,  the  dehiUanles  of  the  early  part  of  the  season 
proved  more  or  less  incompetent,  while  Mdlle.  Salla, 
the  most  prominent  exception  to  this  rule,  suc- 
cumbed to  the  eccentricities  of  our  temperature.  In 
other  cases  again,  Mr.  Mapleeon  showisd  unaccount- 
able neglect  of  the  talent  at  his  disposal.     To>v,ii  i  s 


the  middle  of  June  rumors  suddenly  gained  consist- 
ency of  the  rise  of  a  new  star  on  the  horizon — of  a 
star,  it  was  confidently  predicted,  sufficiently  bril- 
liant to  retrieve  the  losses  of  tlie  campaign.  On  the 
23i'd  of  the  same  month  the  first  appearance  of 
Mdlle.  Ethelka  Gerster  took  place  in  Bellini's  Son- 
namhnla,  and  immediatelj'  a  marked  divergence  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  her  merits  became  observa- 
ble amongst  amateurs  and  in  the  press.  Some  crit- 
ics placed  her  on  the  top  of  the  Mount  of  Fame. 
She  was  the  rival,  and  more  than  the  rival,  of  Nils- 
son,  Albani,  I'atti — and,  as  if  even  this  were  not 
enonjrh,  the  great  shades  of  Sont^ig.  Grisi,  and  Jen- 
ny Lind  in  her  prime,  were  conjured  np  to  find  suf- 
ficiently complimentary  parallelisms  for  the  new 
favorite.  Enthusia.sts  of  this  class  naturally  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  more  moderate  views  taken  by 
other  authorities. 

One  point,  as  far  an  we  are  aware,  has  been  over- 
looked by  botli  parties ;  the  fact,  namely,  that 
Mdlle.  Gerster,  whatever  she  may  be  at  present, 
will  be  sometliing  very  different  on  attaining  the 
full  development  of  her  power — and  of  her  faults 
we  feel  bound  to  add.  Want  of  staie  ex  erience 
may  be  observed  in  almost  every  gesture  and  move- 
ment. She  has,  for  instance,  in  a  marked  manner, 
the  peculiar  shake  or  nod  of  the  head,  after  the 
achievement  of  a  high  note,  so  characteristic  of  the 
novice,  also  the  measured  wave  of  the  hand  during 
a  difficult  passasre,  which  betrays  rhythmical  uncer- 
tainty. A  tendency  towards  over-acting  her  parts 
is  another  besetting  sin  of  the  same  category.  In 
the  mad  scenes  in  L^icia  and  /  Pnritaiii — ^operatic 
heroines  the  reader  is  aware,  easily  get  rid  of  their 
senses — this  tendency,  especially  as  regards  facial 
expression,  is  carried  to  an  absolutely  painful  de- 
gree, a  circumstance  all  the  more  to  be  deplored  as 
Mdlle.  Gerster  can,  when  she  chooses,  act  charm- 
ingly, vide  the  natural  grace  of  her  bearing  in  the 
scene  with  her  father  in  RigoleUo,  and  in  the  love 
duet  following  it.  Altogether  the  perfect  ease  with 
which  she  moves  on  the  stage,  and  her  always  ex- 
pressive, and  sometimes  truly  dramatic  action, 
promise  well  for  her  future  success.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, we  fear  she  is  unable  to  truly  realize  a  char- 
acter in  all  its  bearings.  But  even  for  this  defi- 
ciency there  are  attenuating  circumstances.  Few 
modern  operas  contain  anything  like  a  sustained 
dramatic  conception  ;  and  even  where  this  is  the 
case,  the  prevailing  attention  paid  by  the  public  to 
vocal  achievements  naturally  leads  the  artist's  am- 
bition in  the  same  direction.  We  are,  indeed,  too 
apt  to  absolutely  identify  a  part  with  a  single  tune 
or  aria  pertaining  to  it.  We  hardly  ask  how  did  a 
singer  impersonate  Elvira  or  Gilda,  but  how  did 
she  sing  "  Qui  la  voce  "  or  "Caro  nome"  ?  and  more 
especially  certain  high  notes  occurring  in  th'^se 
pieces.  Of  these  high  notes  a  long  talc  might  be 
told.  We  could  name  a  tenor  who  for  years  has 
subsisted  on  a  certain  "  ut  de  poitrine,"  and  who,  in 
consequence,  had  little  inducement  to  cultivate  the 
lower  .ind  more  natural  registers  of  his  voice.  He 
is  now  past  his  prime,  but  he  still  retains  the  high 
note — at  once  his  glory  and  his  bane.  Similar  ap- 
prehensions arise  with  regard  to  the  new  prima, 
donna  when  we  notice  the  immoderate  raptures  elic- 
ited both  in  and  out  of  print  by  her  "E  in  alt." 
Her  middle  notes  are  sonorous  and  full  of  charm ; 
but  she  is  evidently  too  much  intent  on  enlarging 
the  upward  compass  of  her  voice  to  rely  much  on 
their  natural  beauty — forgetful,  apparently,  of  the 
fact  that  an  elaborate  vocal  cadenza  with  the  inevi- 
table shake  at  the  end  of  a  simple  tune,  may  "bring 
down  the  house,"  but  cannot  satisfy,  in  the  long 
run,  the  requirements  of  a  more  refined  taste. 
Speaking  of  Mdlle.  Gerster's  bravwa  style,  we  may 
add  that  here  also  she  evinces  natural  gifts  and  ar- 
tistic acc)uirements  of  no  mean  degree,  but,  as  yet, 
falls  far  short  of  absolute  finish.  Her  scale  passag- 
es are  enounced  with  great  volubility,  but  she  finds 
it  difficult  to  sing  them  in  perfect  time,  her  rh}'thm- 
ical  phrasing  being  altoget^her  somewhat  defective. 
Here  our  remai  ks  must  end.  Their  chief  purpose 
has  been  to  protect  Mdlle.  Gerster  from  her  indis 
criminating  friends  ;  and  we  have  thought  it  our 
duty,  while  acknowledging  her  good  qualities,  to 
point  out  such  defects  as  are,  in  our  opinion,  most 
detrimental  to  her  future  prospects.  Many  of  these 
defects  are  not  peculiar  to  her  alone ;  they  are  the 
natural  outgrowth  of  a  perverse  system.  But  we 
should  feel  sorry  to  see  sacrificed  to  tliis  system 
gifts  which,  if  not. of  the  very  highest  order,  at  any 
r»te  deserve,  and  will  richly  repay,  the  most  care- 
ful cultivation. 


Blindness  and  Music. 

Music  seems  the  natural  solace  of  the  blind,  and, 
so  far  as  the  pleasure  of  hearing  miis^ic  is  concerned, 
the  blind  are  at  least  on  an  equality  with  tliose 
who  see.  Tliat,  however,  does  not  appiv  to  highly- 
educated  musicians,  who  follow  with  interest  tlio 
progress  of  the  ai't  and  look  with  eagerness  for  new 
works.  The  blind  musician  cannot  make  acquain- 
tance witli  a  new  composition  unless  he  has  some- 
one to  play  it  to  him.  Of  a  full  score,  even  with 
practical  assistance,  he  could  gain  no  complete 
knowledge.  In  the  case,  then,  of  a  musician  who 
loves  to  observe  tendencies  and  developments,  or 
who  is  simply  desirous  from  oi'dinary  curiosity  to 
keep  himself  well  informed  as  to  what  new  music  is 
being  brought  out,  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  it  is 
not  a  greater  misforttrnf^  to  be  blihd  tlian  to  be  deaf 
N^othing  in  tlie  history  of  music  is  sadder  tlian  the  ac- 
count given  by  Bi^ethoven's  biographers  of  tlie  first 
performance  of  the  Ninth  Symphony.  Beethoven  , 
stood  by  the  side  of  the  conductor,  but  heard  neitlier 
his  own  sublime  music  nor  the  enthusiastic  applause 
which  it  called  forth.  Then,  being  told  that  he 
ought  to  tiow,  he  turned  for  a  moment  towards  the 
audience,  who  all  at  once  became  painfully  im- 
pressed by  the  fact,  now  brought  strikingly  before 
them,  that  the  creator  of  the  work  they  had  found 
so  beautiful  knew  it  only  from  having  imagined  it, 
and  that  as  real  music,  audible  and  appreciable  to 
the  bodily  ear,  it  had  no  existence  for  him.  There 
is  this  compensation,  however,  for  the  deaf  compo- 
ser: tliat  he  can  read  and  write  music  as  though  he 
had  not  lost  tlie  faculty  of  hearing.  No  sound  can 
reach  him  ;  but  he  hears  with  his  eyes.  His  mind's 
ear  may  be  constantly  exercised,  whereas  blind  mu- 
sicians, whatever  pleasure  they  may  derive  from 
listening  to  mnsic,  cannot  of  themselves  obtain 
from  the  engraved  music-paper  a  single  idea. 

It  mus*  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  num- 
ber of  musicians  of  the  highest  cultivation  who  in 
later  life  became  totally  deaf  cannot  be  very  numer- 
ous ;  while  to  persons  born  deaf  music  mu.st  always 
remain  something  inconceivable.  The  position  of 
Beethoven  deaf  may  have  been  less  intolerable  than 
that  of  Handel  blind.  But  the  generality  of  deaf 
men  cannot  read  mnsic,  whereas  the  generality  of 
blind  men  can  find  great  enjoyment  in  listening  to 
musical  performances.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  how 
many  of  the  blind  possess  musical  faculties;  so 
much  so  that,  besides  being  what  we  have  already 
called  it,  tiie  "  natural  solace  of  the  blind."  music 
would  also  seem  to  afford  them  the  fittest  occupa- 
tion and  the  su''est  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood. 
Basket  making  and  such  humble  industrial  pursuits 
as  blind  jaeople  are  often  employed  in  yield  but  lit- 
tle profit.  Thus  it  is  impossible  to  make  an  ordi- 
nary blind  asylum  self-supporting  through  the  labor 
of  its  inmates;  and  the  great  majority  of  blind  peo- 
ple who  have  no  means  of  their  own  are  maintained 
either  through  the  parish  rates  or  by  private  chari- 
ty. It  occurred,  however,  to  Mr.  F.  J.  Campbell — 
who,  if  he  did  not  originate  the  idea,  was  at  least 
the  first  to  introduce  it  and  apply  it  in  England — 
that  blind  children,  if  possessecVof  those  musical  ap- 
titudes which  belong  to  so  many  of  them,  might  ea- 
sily be  enabled  not  only  to  keep  themselves,  but  £o 
gain  very  respectable  incomes  either  as  public  per- 
formers, as  teachers  of  music,  or,  in  case  of  the 
higher  positions  being  missed,  as  pianoforte  tuners. 
Mr.  Campbell  has  himself  been  blind  since  early 
childhood,  which  has  not  prevented  him  from  mak- 
ing a  thorough  stud}'  of  music,  so  that  besides  be- 
ing an  admirable  pianist — as  those  who  heard  him 
at  a  recent  Crystal  Palace  concert  must  be  aware — 
he  has  also  a  full  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  his 
art.  Having  cultivated  music  sj'steniatically  under 
the  best  professors  at  Leipsic  and  elsewhere,  and 
possessing  a  remarkable  talent  for  organization,  Mr. 
Campbell  is,  of  course,  the  director  of  that  music 
school  for  the  blind  which  he  has  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing on  the  heights  of  Upper  Norwood.  A 
performance  given  here  a  few  days  ago,  in  which  a 
certain  number  of  the  pupils  took  part,  would  alone 
have  sufficed  to  show  that  the  institution  must  be 
producing  good  results.  The  invitations  to  this 
very  interesting  cimcei*  had  been  issued  by  the 
Duke  of  Westminster,  one  of  the  patrons  of  the 
academy ;  and  among  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  visitors  were  the  Priuuess  Louise  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Lome.  The  ccmoert,  in  a  purely  artistic 
point  of  view,  was  excellent.  The  programme  in- 
cluded all  kinils  of  music,  vocal  an  1  instrumental, 
by  composers  of  all  periods,  from  B  ich  to  G.Hinod. 
Thus  solo  singers,  a  choir,  and  several  pianists  were 
heard  ;  and  the  execation,  always  saiisfactory,  was 
sometimes   aduiiralile.     The   students  of  the  piano 
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are  remnikably  well  taDsrht  bv  Mr.  Hartviirson, 
wlio,  besides  givinii"  practical  instruction  in  tlie  or- 
diiiai'y  manner,  analyzes  tlie  most  celebrated  piano- 
forte works  for  the  benefit  of  his  pupils,  and  makes 
them  acquainted  not  only  with  the  compositions  but 
also  with  the  lives  and  aims  of  the  great  masters. 
Most  of  them  will  only  be  able  to  jrain  their  livins 
as  pianoforte  tnners,  some  few  may  find  employ- 
ment as  teachers,  but  all  are  taught  as  carefully  and 
as  thoroughly  as  though  tliey  were  in  training  for 
a  composer's  career  ;  and  all  will  at  least  learn  to 
play  the  ]>iano  with  more  than  ordinary  intelligence 
and  skill.  Thus,  apart  from  the  question  of  gain, 
stmlents  at  thismusical  training  school  for  the  blind 
are  provided  with  an  indestructible  means  of  in- 
creasing their  own  happiness  and  the  happiness  of 
those  around  them.  Although  the  scliool  has  been 
est.iblished  only  a  few  years,  it  has  already  turned 
out  a  certain  number  of  pupils  who  are  prospering 
as  pianoforte  tnners,  and  who,  beginning  at  £1  and 
£1  6s.  a  week,  found  themselves  a  year  after  they 
had  left  the  school  earning  from  £2  to  £2  10.^. 
The  school  charge  for  tuition  of  all  kinds  and  board 
is  £50  a  year;  so  that,  to  take  a  purely  economical 
view  of  the  matter,  the  establishment  does  some 
good  by  turning,  at  a  comparatively  small  cost, 
those  who  would  otherwise  be  useless  and  burden- 
some memt  ers  of  society  into  valuable  workers. 
The  blind  have,  indeed,  far  more  need  of  education 
tlian  those  whom  the  blind  call  "sighted  persons." 
A  man  with  his  eyes  may  pick  up  a  good  deal  ol 
useful  information  ;  but  for  the  untaught  blind  there 
is  no  hope,  and  persons  of  this  class  who  are 
without  private  means  must  be  supported  by  chari- 
ty or  starve. 

The  indigent  blind  are,  by  the  way,  specially 
cared  for  by  an  institution  which  aims  at  relieving 
their  wants,  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal,  and  at 
ei^abling  them  to  support  themselves.  The  Indigent 
Blind  Visiting  Society  provides  its  dependants  with 
readers,  teachers,  and  guides,  also  with  instruction 
in  arts  and  trades  suitable  to  the  blind,  with  the  e.\- 
ception  of  mnsie,  which,  for  any  useful  purpose  to 
be  attained,  must  be  taught  thoroughly  and  to  those 
only  who  have  special  aptitudes  for  it.  One  fortu- 
nate idea  conceived  and  duly  carried  out  by  the 
committee  of  the  Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society  is 
that  of  taking  a  certain  number  of  poor  blind  child- 
ren periodically  from  London  into  the  country. 
Fresh  air,  the  scent  of  fliwers,  the  singing  of  birds 
— the  numberless  odors  and  sounds  peculiar  to  the 
country — must  be  enjoyed  by  the  blind  even  more 
vividly  than  b}'  those  who  see.  Most  of  the  blind 
attending  the  classes,  says  the  last  annual  report  of 
this  excellent  society,  "  were  enabled  by  the  kind- 
ness of  vari(Mi3  friends  to  have  a  day  in  the  coun- 
try. Two  hundred  snd  sixty  were  invited  on  two 
days  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Armit.age.  of  Southgate, 
forty-eight  were  received  by  Mr.  Pow3»!i  Keck,  of 
Kingston  ;  while  the  remainder  went  on  two  excur- 
sions— one  to  Hampstead,  the  other  to  Eppinff  For- 
est, for  the  last  of  which  excursions  they  were 
mainly  indebted  to  the  Rev.  William  Cuff." 

The  children  of  t  jje  Music  School  for  the  Blind 
have  no  need  to  be  taken  into  the  country  ;  for 
there  is  no  part  of  England  more  beautiful  or  more 
healthy  than  that  in  which  their  school  is  situated. 
One  might  fancy  they  were  aware  of  this  fact  from 
their  evident  enjoyment  in  walking  about  the  gar 
dens;  and  the  able  director  who  walks,  talks,  and 
writes  his  letters  (by  the  aid  of  a  type  writing  ma- 
chine) as  though  he  had  the  full  use  of  his  eyes,  is 
convinced  from  his  own  sensations  that  they  can 
appreciate  the  charm  of  the  landscape.  In  any 
case  the  grounds,  even  to  the  smallest  flower-beds, 
were  laid  out  under  the  director's  orders;  and  he 
declares  that  he  should  be  much  annoyed  if  he  founc! 
(for  example)  that  geraniums  had  been  placed  where 
he  had  ordered  that  roses  should  be  planted.  Mr. 
Campbell,  it  may  be  added,  is  familiar  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  principal  picture-galleries  in  Europe, 
and  standing  in  presence  of  a  work  of  art  feels  its 
influence  as  any  man  of  imagination  standing  on 
the  scene  of  famous  exploits  will  realize  to  himself 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  exploits  were 
performed.  As  regards  literature,  one  would  ex- 
pect a  blind  man  to  excel  in  abstract  speculation  or 
in  lyric  poetry  rather  than  in  the  description  of  ex 
ternal  objects ;  but  Mr.  Campbell,  who  possesses 
much  literary  talent,  considers  descriptive  writing 
his  particular  forte.  He  has  a  very  poor  opinion  of 
our  great  public  buildings,  and  declares  that  if  he 
had  to  begin  life  again  he  would  adopt  the  profes- 
sion, not  of  a  musician,  but  of  an  architect.  His 
school  of  blind  musicians  will  certainly  prosper  : 
and  it  is  probably  the  best  blind  sclioo!  that  exists, 
even  for  those  who  possess  no  great  musical  talent! 


A  certain  amount  of  musical  capacity  is,  of  course, 
an  indispensable  qtialifieation  for  admission  to  the 
establishment  at  Upper  Norwood.  But,  once  ad- 
mitted for  a  permanence,  the  pupil  is  by  no  means 
instructed  in  mu.sic  alone.  The  children  take  de- 
light in  arithmetic  and — what  is  more  surprising — 
in  geography.  Geography,  however,  is  here  taught 
by  means  of  globes  with  raised  surfaces;  and  the 
sense  of  touch  is  called  into  activity  as  the  child 
passes  rapidly  from  one  country  to  anothci',  paus- 
ing only  to  say  for  what  products  the  land  he  is 
visiting  with  his  fingers  are  remarkable.  One  pret- 
ty golden-h.aired  little  girl,  with  a  blue  sash  tied 
across  her  eyes — (her  mother  had  begged  that  they 
might  in  this  becoming  fashion  be  always  keptcon- 
cealed)-^-flew  across  the  globe  from  point  to  point, 
in  bird-like  style,  without  once  hesitating  or  mak- 
ing a  mistake.  Geography  seemed  to  be  studied  in 
a  reasonable  and  connected  manner,  as  travellers 
study  it  in  .sketching  out  the  plan  of  a  journey.  The 
child  who  ouirht  to  have  had  blue  eyes  went  in  the 
most  business-like  fashion  from  London  to  Calcutta 
vid  Dover,  Calais,  and  so  on,  by  the  overland  route  ; 
and  from  Paris  to  Tfew  York  rid  Havre,  with  an 
alternate  route  by  way  of  London  and  Liverpool. 
In  the  arithmetical  examinations  verv  complicated 
questions  were  quickly  answered.  Each  child  was 
addressed  separately ;  but  when  there  was  any  de- 
lay in  replyinof,  those  who  were  ready  with  a  solu- 
tion held  up  a  hand  in  token  thereof.  Any,  even 
the  slightest,  mistake  'Was  at  once  signalized  in  the 
same  manner.  It  could  be  seen  that  the  children 
concentrated  all  their  attention  on  the  questions 
placed  before  them.  It  was  evident,  too,  that  they 
were  taught  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  them  con- 
stantly interested  in  their  work.  Children,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  are  not  taught.  They  have 
lessons  given  to  them  which  they  are  told  to  learn. 
Tliis  method,  so  simple  for  the  so-called  teacher, 
would  not  be  applicable  in  the  case  of  blind  child- 
ren. Of  course  books  with  embossed  characters  are 
used:  but  the  teaching  is  chiefly  oral,  and  every 
subject  is  abundantly  explained.  This  was  particu- 
larly noticeable  in  the  music  classes.  Many  imag- 
ine that  the  blind  learn  music  "  by  ear."  So  the 
uneducated  blind  may.  But  the  blind  who  study 
music  at  Upper  Norwood  learn,  like  other  students, 
to  play  from  notes  which,  by  a  very  ingenious  and 
very  simple  system  are  dictated  to  them.  When, 
however,  they  have  once  learned  a  piece,  thev  play 
it  bv  heart ;  and  in  point  of  memory  many  of  them 
might  challenge  Rubinstein  himself.  The  charac- 
ters in  relief  from  which  the  blind  may  read  such 
books  as  have  been  reproduced  in  this  style  are 
well  known.  Various  contrivances  have  been  in- 
troduced for  enabli"g  them  to  write;  and  of  these 
the  most  suitable  and  the  most  perfect  by  far  is  the 
"  type-writer"  already  spoken  of. 

A  complete  course  of  training  for  modern  piano- 
forte playing  ought  certainly  to  include  gymnastics. 
Th.at  form  of  "  higher  development,"  however, 
which  consists  in  lifting  the  hands  high  above  the 
key-board — sometimes  even  ab.ove  the  pianist's  own 
head — and  bringing  them  down  with  a  crash  on  the 
keys,  is  not  suitable  to  blind  performers,  who  culti- 
vate a  much  quieter  style  of  execution  ;  and  the 
gymnasium  in  the  gardens  of  the  Music  School  has 
been  established  with  a  view  to  the  general  health 
of  the  pupils.  It  is  curious,  and  at  first  somewhat 
alarming,  to  see  these  blind  athletes  swinging, 
vaultiuff,  climbing  poles,  and  coming  down  head 
first,  balancing  themselves  on  high  bars,  and  so  on. 
But  the  exercise  strengthens  them,  and  gives  them 
confidence,  and  no  accidents  take  pl.ace.  Some- 
times a  blind  gymnast  going  down  a  pole  meets 
another  blind  gymnast  going  up.  No  harm  comes 
of  such  an  encounter,  but  only  a  little  amusement 
and  a  discu.ssion  as  to  which  shall  give  way. 

The  School  of  Music  for  the  Blind  is  open  once  a 
week  to  visitors.  It  is  well  worth  seeing,  and, 
better  stiil,  worth  supporting. — -Pall  Mall  Gazelle. 
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Piano  Teachers  and  Concert  Pianists. 

BY   JOHN   C.    FILLMORE. 

Dr.  Hans  von  Biilow  is  reported  to  have  said  ; 
"  If  I  stop  practice  for  one  day,  I  notice  it  in  mj- 
playing;  if  I  stop  two  days,  my  friends  notice  it; 
if  I  stop  three  da3's,  the  public  notices  it." 

Whether  this  great  master  of  the  piano-forte  ever 
said  this  or  not,  the  principle  embodied  in  the  state- 
ment is  undenbably  true,  and  its  truth  can  be  attest- 
ed by  the  experience  of  every  pianist. 


The  virtuoso,  however  great  his  natural  gifts, 
must  become  and  remain  such  by  dint  of  unremit- 
ting daily  practice;  and  what  is  true  of  the  virtuo- 
so is  true,  in  his  degree,  of  every  pianist.  Whoever 
plays  anything  well  must  first  have  so  worked  it 
into  his  brain  and  fingers  by  numerous  correct  rep- 
etitions that  its  execution  becomes  an  automatic 
process,  or  rather  a  spontaneous  reflex,  so  that 
whatever  suggests  the  piece  at  once  sets  in  motion 
the  process  of  artistic  performance,  which  then  goes 
on  with  as  much  freedom  and  spontaneity  as  the 
warbling  of  a  bird.  AVithout  such  freedom,  so  ob- 
tained, no  really  artistic  performance  is  possible. 
Appreciation  is  not  enough ;  enthusiasm  is  not 
enough  ;  not  even  the  highest  artistic  gifts  will  suf- 
fice. If  there  have  been  "  mote,  inglorious  Mil- 
tons,**  there  have  also  been  those  whose  real  artistic 
gifts  have  found  no  outlet  because  they  failed  to  be- 
come masters  of  any  means  of  artistic  expression. 
As  well  might  a  tongue-tied  man  expect  to  become 
an  orator,  as  a  man  whose  occupations  allow  him 
no  time  or  strength  for  piano  practice  expect  to  be- 
come a  virtuoso.  And  if  one  does  not  aim  at  virtn- 
osity,  but  only  at  becoming  a  good  pianist,  it  must 
be  said  that  all  gond  plai/inri  is  of  the  nature  of  virt- 
uosity; that  however  limited  a  pianist's  repertoire 
may  be,  what  he  does  play  must  be  below  the  level 
of  his  technical  and  artistic  attainments  if  he  is  to 
play  it  well,  and  that  high  attainments,  even  to  the 
extreme  of  virtuosity,  tell  nowhere  with  more  ef- 
fect than  in  fine  compositions  of  a  simple  and  easy 
character.  An  artist  like  Annette  Essipoif,  or  Julia 
Rive,  will  play  a  Chopin  waltz  or  mazurka  in  a  way 
that  would  prove  her  virtuosity  if  she  never  played 
anything  of  greater  difficulty.  One  cannot  play  too 
well,  however  simple  the  composition. 

I  suppose  there  is  no  earnest,  thoughtful  piano 
teacher  who  does  not  daily  realize,  in  sad  experi- 
ence, the  force  of  the  principles  stated  above.  I 
say  "  earnest  "  and  "  thoughtfnl,"  because,  unfortu- 
nately, there  seem  to  be  some  pianists  and  piano 
teachers  in  whom  vanity  and  conceit  take  the  place 
of  earnestness  and  thoughtfulness,  and  who  cannot 
get  themselves  disabused  of  the  notion  that  they 
are  virtuosos  even  by  the  most  humiliating  experi- 
ences, which  only  excite  their  envy  and  jealousy  of 
more  favored  artists  and  more  generous  critics  than 
themselves.  But  the  real  teacher  has  the  artist 
spirit.  He  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  art  he  is 
called  to  serve  embodies  some  of  the  noblest  con- 
ceptions of  the  human  mind,  works  to  the  study  of 
which  he  may  worthily  devote  his  best  powers  ; 
and  he  believes  with  all  his  heart  that  whenever  he 
can  succeed  in  brinjring  his  pupils  into  such  rela- 
tions to  the  master-pieces  of  musical  composition 
that  they  really  appreciate  them,  in  form  and  spir- 
it, are  inspired  with  love  and  enthusiasm  for  them, 
and  have  learned  from  their  own  experience  to 
place  the  same  elevated  estimate  njion  them  which 
he  himself  does,  he  has  done  a  noble  and  a  sacred 
wort,  one  which  he  would  not  exchange  for  any 
other  whatsoever. 

But  one  of  the  most  important,  if  not  indeed 
wholly  indispensable  means  of  accomplishing  this 
work  is  the  giving  his  pupils  opportunity  to  hear 
the  best  compositions,  and  especially  those  which 
they  study,  played  in  a  way  which  shall  realize 
their  author's  conception.  In  the  ca.se  of  a  teacher 
in  a  small  town,  isolated  from  the  musical  opportu- 
nities of  a  large  city,  he  himself  is  often  the  only 
available  resource  for  this  purpose.  Even  in  a  city, 
virtuosos  are  only  rarely  to  be  heard,  and  if  they 
were  to  be  heard  oftener,  the  needs  of,  a  pupil  re- 
quire still  more  frequent  opportunities  of  hearing. 
The  teacher,  therefore,  feels  the  necessity  of  being 
able  to  play  for  his  pupils  the  compositions  .-.e gives 
them  to  study,  as  an  indispensable  means  of  ena- 
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bling  them  to  realize  the  composer's  idea.  Then, 
too,  he  is  frequently  called  upon  to  play  in  public, 
and  desires  to  do  so.  Apart  from  anj-  desire  to 
shine,  assisting  the  public  to  a  comprehension  of 
gool  music  is  a  part  of  his  worlc  as  an  educator, 
and  he  would  be  glad  to  make  his  own  performan- 
ces available  in  this  direction  also.  But  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  every  professional  piano  teach- 
er, whatever  may  have  been  his  attainments  as  a 
pianist  before  he  began  teaching,  however  great  his 
ability,  and  however  conscientiouslj'  he  has  labored 
to  improve  his  talents,  finds  himself  crippled  and 
hampered  in  every  attempt  to  give  adequate  ren- 
derings  of  great  compositions,  as  models  for  his  pu- 
pils or  for  the  edification  of  a  music-loving  public. 
It  is  inevitable  that  it  should  be  so  Piano-teach- 
ing, though  prices  seem  high  to  patrons,  can  only 
be  made  to  yield  such  an  income  as  will  support 
and  educate  a  family  and  supply  such  a  library  and 
such  opportunities  for  hearing  good  music  as  are 
absolutely  indispensable  to  a  progressive  musician 
by  constant,  unremitting  labor.  Teachers  find  al- 
most the  whole  of  their  available  strength  taken  up 
in  the  actual  work  of  teaching,  so  that  only  a  frac- 
tion remains  for  practice,  for  study,  for  reading,  for 
general  intellectual  improvement.  By  concentrat- 
ing his  desultory  practice  on  a  few  things,  one  may 
become  able  to  play  them  somewhat  satisfactorily, 
but  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  perform- 
ance of  even  simple  things  by  such  a  player,  and 
the  playing  of  them  by  one  who  continually  de- 
votes all  his  time  and  strength  to  playing.  Other 
things  being  equal,  the  immense  practice  and  expe- 
rience of  a  virtuoso  tell  on  everything  he  does,  and 
renders  all  his  work  superior  to  that  of  the  man 
who  can  only  do  a  little  by  reason  of  his  limita- 
tions. How  great  these  limitations  are  we  learn 
from  the  well  known  anecdote  of  Czerny,  who  was 
obliged  to  decline  Beethoven's  request  to  play  his 
E-flat  major  concerto  in  public,  on  the  ground  that 
his  constant  teaching  had  unfitted  him  'for  its  per- 
formance. Czerny  was  one  of  the  first  pianists  of 
his  day,  but  he  had  been  earning  his  living  by 
teaching  twelve  hours  a  day;  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances playing  was  impossible. 

For  concert  performance,  therefore,  and  for  real- 
ly adequate  interpretations  of  master-works  we 
must  look  outside  the  ranks  of  professional  teachers. 
I  would  not  underrate  their  service  to  pnpils  and 
the  public,  even  in  public  performance.  I  appreci- 
ate the  fact  that  culture  in  music  is  not  obtained 
solely  from  our  occasional  hearings  of  virtuoso  per- 
formances ;  and  I  know  that  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  our  progress  is  due  to  the  interest  inspired  by 
the  counsels,  instruction  and  playing  of  teachers  all 
over,  the  country,  and  that  without  these  the  virtu- 
osos would  have  had  but  a  limited  measure  of  suc- 
cess ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  performance  of 
teachers  is  necessarily  more  or  less  inadequate,  and 
that  allowance  always  has  to  be  made  for  it,  while 
it  is  equally  true  that  performances  for  which  we 
need  make  no  allowance,  and  which  we  can  meas- 
ure by  the  very  highest  standard,  are  extremely  de- 
sirable in  the  interest  of  musical  progress.  The 
best  results  are  accomplished  where  pupils  who 
have  been  thoroughly  trained  in  good  compositions 
by  a  conscientious  teacher,  having  obtained  all  the 
ideas  he  is  able  to  give  them  by  precept  and  exam- 
ple, have  opportunity  to  hear  the  same  composi- 
tions interpreted  by  a  master,  see  them  put  in  new 
lights,  see  models  of  technique  and  of  artistic  finish, 
and  get  the  stimulus  which  comes  of  really  artistic 
performance. 

What  piano  teachers  really  need  then,  to  supple- 
ment their  work,  to  increase  the  Interest  of  their 
pupils  and  create  musical  enthusiasm,  is  the  frequent 
presence  in  their  own  fields  of  labor  of  artists  whose 


profession  is  playing,  and  who  devote  themselves 
solely  to  the  interpretation  of  the  best  music.  Such 
artists,  making  periodical  visits  to  the  smaller 
towns,  could  accomplish  a  work  of  which  we  have 
as  yet  but  a  faint  conception.  They  could  not  only 
assist  the  earnest  teachers  whose  aims  are  high,  but 
they  would  be  a  constant  rebuke  to  the  ignorant 
and  incompetent,  and  would  be  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  so  elevating  the  standard  of  piano  teaching 
that  inferior  teachers  would  find  themselves  more 
and  more  at  a  disadvantage. 

Unfortunately,  the  number  of  artists  of  the  high- 
est rank  now  available  in  America  for  such  service 
as  I  have  indicated  above  is  very  limited.  I  may 
say  indeed  that  I  really  know  of  but  one,  Mme. 
Julia  Riv^-Kipg.  If  there  are  others,  I  have  not 
had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  them,  and  the  West, 
at  least,  knows  nothing  of  them.  There  is  reason 
to  fear,  too,  that  the  East  is  less  favored  in  this  re- 
gard than  could  be  wished.  It  is  within  my  knowl- 
edge that  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas  said  only  last 
week,  when  Mme.  Rive  played  with  his  orchestra  in 
Chicago,  that  there  was  no  pianist  in  America  who 
could  compare  with  her  for  a  moment.  However 
that  may  be,  it  ig  certain  that  her  technical  attain- 
ments are  above  the  most  difficult  tasks,  so  that 
she  plays  such  things  as  Liszt's  E-flat  Concerto  with 
the  most  perfect  ease,  and  without  fatigue,  while  her 
appreciation  of  the  very  greatest  authors  is  such 
that  Mr.  Thomas  remarked  of  her  playing  of  Beet- 
hoven's C-minor  Concerto,  that  any  man  who  could 
think  of  her  technique  while  she  was  playing  had 
no  music  in  him.  I  know  too  that  when  she  was 
called  upon  to  play  with  the  orchestra,  four  days  be- 
fore the  first  concert,  she  gave  Mr.  Thomas  a  list  of 
twenty-one  concerted  pieces  from  which  to  make 
his  selection.  Can  any  Eastern  pianist  show  a  sim- 
ilar repertoire  ?  It  is  extremely  fortunate  for  Wes- 
tern music-teachers  and  music-lovers  that  an  artist 
like  Mdme.  Riv6  is  available  not  only  in  Chicago, 
where  she  resides,  and  in  the  larger  cities,  but  in 
the  smaller  towns  as  well.  She  has  played  the 
highest  order  of  music  in  towns  of  only  3000  inhab- 
itants, has  been  received  most  enthusiastically  by 
her  audiences,  and  has  given  a  stimulus  to  musical 
interest  and  an  impetus  to  musical  progress  such  as 
I,  at  least,  have  not  witnessed  from  the  playing  of 
anybody  else.  But  Mme.  Rive  is  only  one,  and 
America  is  large.  We  need  not  only  teachers,  of 
whom  the  number  is  already  legion,  but  profession- 
al pianists,  numbers  of  them,  and  I  believe  that 
thoroughly  competent  ones  would  be  well  support- 
ed. Who  will  supply  the  lack  1  Are  there  not 
men  and  women  in  New  York  and  Boston  who  are, 
or  might  be  virtuosos?  Why  must  men  like  Wil- 
liam Mason,  for  instance,  devote  themselves  to 
teaching?  Is  the  East  behind  the  West  in  its  pat- 
ronage of  artists  ?  Shall  we  not  soon  see  a  division 
of  labor  in  the  musical  field  between  teachers  and 
pianists,  each  class  supporting  and  supplementing 
the  other,  and  working  in  harmony  for  the  same 
results  ?     I  hope  so. 

— Janesville,  Wis.,  Aug.  1,  1877. 

P.S. — I  think  I  ought  to  have  mentioned,  in  my  re- 
marks about  Mme.  Rivd-Kinjr,  that  my  authority  for 
my  statement  of  Mr.  Thomas's  high  opinion  of  her  was 
Mr.  Dietrich,  Thomas's  assistant  conductor.  I  had  this 
from  Dietrich's  own  lips,  and  Mr.  D.  said  that  he  him- 
self, and  the  whole  orchestra,  agreed  in  Mr.  T.'s  esti- 
mate. J.  C.  F, 

M»M 

Justice  at  Last. 

(From  the  London  Musical  Standard.) 

For  some  time  past,  our  attention  has  been  turned 
to  the  vigorous  debates  which  have  been  taking 
place  in  the  convocation  of  the  University  of  Lon- 
don on  the  well-worn  question  of  granting  to  women 
the  same  facilities  which  have  been  open  to  the  male 
sex,  and  have  been  unjustly  monopolized  by  them, 
fromttime  immemorial.  For  years  past  the  Musi- 
cal Standard  has  strongly  protested  against  the  con- 


tinuance of  a  system  which  shows  its  weakness 
more  and  more  plainly  as  this  nineteenth  century 
gathers  years.  The  high  intellectual  resources  and 
mental  capabilities  of  women  have  over  and  over 
again  been  proved,  not  only  in  the  paths  of  litera- 
ture and  science,  but  also  in  the  domain  of  music. 
The  names  of  Agnes  Zimmermann,  Natalia  Macfar- 
ren,  Madame  Sainton-Dolby,  and  otiiers  that  we 
might  mention,  are  sufficient  in  themselves  to  quash 
the  old  and  much  favored  notion,  that  women  are 
intellectually  inferior  to  men.  At  last,  we  are  in- 
formed, the  London  University  Convocation  has  re- 
corded its  vote  in  favor  of  rendering  all  degrees 
available  to  women.  At  what  date  tiiis  resolution 
will  be  actually  carried  into  effect  is  not  yet  an- 
nounced ;  in  the  meantime,  it  is  highly  satisfactory 
to  know  that  the  step  has  been  taken. 

Had  not  the  University  already  decided  to  add 
Music  to  the  list  of  its  faculties,  the  resohition  in 
favor  of  granting  degrees  to  women  would  not  have 
concerned  our  readers  so  nearly.  We  have  now, 
however,  to  realize  the  fact  that  female  musicians 
will  soon  have  an  equal  chance  with  our  own  sex  of 
winning  a  University  degree  in  Music.  No  right 
minded  man  will  grudge  them  this  new  privilese  ; 
and  we  cannot  see  in  what  way  the  dignity  of  the 
degree,  or  of  the  profession,  will  be  impaired.  The 
three  older  Universities  will  doubtless  continue  to 
close  their  gates  against  the  approach  of  the  gentler 
sex  for  some  years  to  come  ;  until,  in  fact,  the  young- 
er University  shall  have  nursed  the  new-made  law 
into  a  custom,  which  shall  be  too  strong  even  for 
the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  powers  that  be  at  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge.  When  these  have  yielded — as 
they  must,  sooner  or  later — the  professional  world 
will  be  only  too  ready  to  regard  with  favor  a  move- 
ment which  at  present  excites — we  will  not  say 
jealousy,  but  uneasiness. 

Stranger  than  all,  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  London  University,  comes  a  kindred 
announcement,  which  will  be  found  in  another  col- 
umn, under  the  head  of  Academical  Intelligence.  A 
more  sweeping  revolution  has  never  taken  place  in 
the  history  of  any  society  of  learning,  than  that 
which  is  exemplified  in  the  announcement  made  to- 
day, on  the  part  of  Trinity  College,  London.  Many 
of  our  readers  will  remember  that  some  two  or  three 
years  ago,  when  the  College  was  less  powerful,  and 
consequently  more  upon  its  dignity,  than  it  is  now, 
we  strongly  urged  upon  the  authorities  a  liberal 
programme,  as  the  only  one  the  country  and  the 
age  would  accept.  They  have  now  taken  the  final 
step,  which  separates  them  from  the  decaying  eccle- 
siastical systems  of  the  past,  and  have  opened  their 
higher  musical  examinations  to  women.  We  note 
that  they  still  appear  to  reserve  their  titles  of  "  Li- 
centiate "  and  "Associate"  for  males  alone;  but 
this  is  a  small  matter.  What  is  wanted  for  women, 
is  a  certificate  of  proficiency  and  merit,  which  shall 
serve  as  a  guarantee  that  they  possess  a  theoretical 
and  practical  knowledge  of  what  they  profess  to 
teach.  This  is  now  available  at  Trinity  College ; 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  another  institu- 
tion has  gone  before  it  in  this  matter.  From  the 
very  first,  the  College  of  Organists  has,  with  a  wise 
liberality  which  has  cliaracterized  every  proceeding 
of  that  body,  offered  its  fellowships  to  women;  and 
the  greater  commendation  is,  therefore,  due  to  that 
institution.  As  for  Trinity  College,  it  cannot  ex- 
pect very  high  praise  for  taking  a  course  which  has, 
we  might  say,  been  forced  upon  it  by  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  times.  Indeed,  the  preamble  of  the  new 
regulations  gives  strong  indications  of  external 
pressure  having  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  gov- 
erning body — a  pressure  to  which  it  has  yielded 
with  a  good  grace. 


FoRKiGN  Notes.  Among  the  operatic  works  al- 
ready in  active  preparation  for  the  coming  cam- 
paign in  Paris,  the  Jicvnc  et  Gazette.  Mnsicile  men- 
tions the  following:  "La  Clef  dOr"  by  M.  Eug. 
Gautier,  and  "  Gilles  de  Bretagne  "  by  M.  Kowalski, 
at  the  ThfiStre-Lyrique  ;  "  Les  Diamants  de  la  Cou- 
ronne"  (in  which  Madame  Lacombe-Duprez  will 
make  her  debut),  and  Nicolo  Isouard's  "  Joconde."  at 
the  Opfira-Comique ;  and  Rubinstein's  "  Neron,"  at 
the  Theatre  Italien.  Glinka's  "  La  Vie  pour  le 
Czar  "  will  likewise  be  presented  for  the  first  time 
to  a  French  audience  during  the  season.  Verdi 
has,  it  is  stated,  definitely  refused  to  the  Paris 
Grand-Op^ra  the  right  of  performing  his  "  Aida." 

Dr.  Philip  Wackernngel — well  known  by  his  val- 
uable contributions  to  literary  history,  and  more  es- 
pecially by  ills  "  History  of  German  Religious 
Song  " — died  at  Dresden  in  June  last  at  the  age  of 

seventy-seven. 
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August  'Wilhelini. 

[Our  readers  may  be  interested  in  the  followinfi  no- 
count  of  the  nrtistic  career  of  the  remarl^able  violin  virt- 
noso  of  whom  we  hear  so  much  of  late.  It  was  contrib- 
uted to  the  Gerrann  periodical,  Veher  Land  vnd  Meer,  by 
Dr.  Hans  G.  von  Miiller.  We  are  indebted  for  the  trans- 
lation \o  Mr.  F.  Slocum,  instructor  in  French  and  Ger- 
man at  the  Polytechnic  Institute.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

We  hive  no  doubt  that  Wilhelmi  as  a  violinist  is  all 
that  he  is  here  represented.  But  it  ennnot  escnpe  notice 
that  here,  as  in  all  the  plowing  rejiorts  which  we  have 
had  of  him,  he  is  completely  ideniftlcd  with  the  Watrner 
side  of  the  house,  which  at  least  throws  some  shadow  of 
suspicion  over  the  sincerity  and  depth  of  his  devotion  to 
Bach,  and  r.iises  the  question  whether  in  the  interpreta 
tion  of  the  old  master's  music  he  can  be  one  with  him 
in  spirit.  The  same  with  regard  to  Beethoven,  profound- 
ly as  the  Wngpeiites  profess  to  reverence  him  as  the  pre- 
cursor and  John  Baptist  to  their  own  Messiah.  It  is  a 
little  singular  that  in  all  the  praises  of  Wilhelmi  the 
comparison  is  never  ma4e  with  Jo^chim,  but  always 
with  Paganini  and  the  like.  Joachim,  staunch  and  loy- 
al to  the  traditions  of  the  great  inspired,  inspiring 
school  of  Art,  does  not  seem  to  exist  in  the  minds  of 
these  disciples  of  "  the  Fitture;  "  one  must  have  accept- 
ed Wagner.  Li<3t,  and  .all  the  rest  of  them,  before  bis  ti- 
tle to  the  highest  place  can  be  considered.— Ed.] 

There  are  few  artists  who,  from  their  rery  first 
appearance  in  public,  have  excited  so  much  reinarlc 
or  obtained,  witliin  so  comparatively  short  a  lime, 
so  world-wide  a  reputation  a.s  Wilhelmi,  the  great 
German  violin  virtuoso.  Indeed,  we  may  say  of 
Wilhelmi  that  he  enjoj's  a  really  "popular"  repu- 
tation, such  as  few  of  his  predecessors  and  contem- 
poraries have  gained. 

Endowed  by  nature  with  remartable  musical  tal- 
ents, he  has  cultivated  them  to  the  utmost,  with 
unwearied  industry  and  indomitable  earnestness. 
He  is,  fir.st  of  all,  musician,  then,  violinist.  The 
latter  is  really  his  specialty.  He  must  be  regarded 
as  an  original  creator  in  the  region  of  the  violin. 
He  has  extended  the  range  of  the  instrument.  Al- 
though special  talent  qualifies  him  for  this,  his 
great,  noble,  heroic  tone,  his  peculiar  handling  of 
double  notes,  by  which  he  renders  whole  passages 
with  ah  effort  that  defies  all  description,  and  many 
other  things  that  distinguish  his  grand,  sweeping 
style^all  this  is  the  product  of  a  new  and  deeply 
thought  out  system. 

Liszt  once  said  of  Wilhelmi :  "  He  is  so  thorough- 
ly adapted  for  the  violin  that,  if  the  instrument  had 
not  been  at  hand,  we  should  have  had  to  invent  it 
for  him." 

Among  the  peculiarities  of  his  playing,  his  clear- 
ness has  always  been  reckoned  first.  "  Purity  o 
intonation,"  saysHanslick,  "  strikes  us  as  something 
to  be  expected  ;  and  yet  it  is  a  very  rare  thing.  I 
know  of  no  violin  virtuoso  who,  in  some  difficult 
fingering,  or  *in  polyphonic  passages  would  not 
spoil  some  one  tone.  Wilhelmi's  intonation  ia,  in 
the  most  difficult  as  well  as  simplest  pieces,  abso- 
lutely pure  ;  just  as  unique  in  kind  as  the  power, 
sweetness  and  fullness  of  his  wonderful  quality  of 
tone."  This  absolute  purity  is  peculiar  to  him 
alone.  It  is  the  outcome  of  his  thoroughly  musical 
nature.  "  He  can't  play  false,"  said  his  friend  Fer" 
dinand  Hiller.  His  fine  ear,  his  deep  repose,  self 
mastery  and  presence  of  mind  preserve  him  from 
this.  Along  with  this  unique  capacity  Wilhelmi 
unites  a  thoroughly  intelligent  and  effective  manner 
such  as  few  possess.  He  seems  to  conceive  every 
piece  in  an  original,  more  than  that,  in  an  entirely 
novel  fashion  of  his  own,  so  that  the  reproducing 
and  creating  artist  seem  to  permeate  one  another. 
The  excellent  critic  of  the  Cologne  Journal  could 
say  of  him  with  perfect  justice  :   "  He  not  so   much 


plays  {he -v'wWn,  Rfi  poetizes  upon  it."  But  enough. 
It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  Wilhelmi  stands 
equally  high  as  soloist  and  chamber  musician.  One 
.should  hear  one  of  the  last  quartets  of  Beethoven 
pla3'ed  under  his  direction  to  gain  an  idea  of  him  as 
a  quartet  performer. 

Wilhelmi,  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  his  career, 
was  born  Sept.  21,  1845,  in  Usingen,  the  former  res- 
idence of  the  Prince  of  Nassau  Usingen.  Not  long 
since  Wilhelmi  visited  the  place,  on  the  invitation 
of  the  Stadtrath.  Here  he  was  the  recipient  of  the 
most  delightful  ovations  and,  among  other  things, 
was  elected  an  honorary  citizen  of  Usincen.  The 
same  town,  in  perj)elual  memorial  of  the  day,  found- 
ed an  institution  which  bears  the  name  of  Wilhel- 
mi. 

The  artist's  father  is  the  widely-known  Rhine 
wine  producer.  Dr.  jur.  A.  Wilhelmi  of  Hattenheim. 
His  mother,  horn  Charlotte  Petry,  was  herself  a 
great  artist,  pupil  of  the  well-known  Court  Counsel- 
lor Antonandre  of  OfTenbaeh,  as  well  as  of  Chopin 
and  Marco  Cordogni  in  Paris.  August  Wilhelmi 
received  his  first  instruction  on  the  violin  at  Wies- 
baden of  Konrad  Fischer,  Court  concert-director  of 
the  Duchy  of  Nassau,  n  very  capable  artist ;  and, 
certainly,  our  enthusiastic  pupil  could  not  have 
wished  for  one  more  conscientious  or  better  quali- 
fied in  every  respect.  His  progress  must  have 
been  remarkable.  For,  when  Henrietta  Sontag,  the 
immortal  vocalist,  at  the  beginning  of  her  fiftieth 
year,  was  on  a  visit  at  his  parents'  home,  she  could 
not  suppress  her  astonishment  at  tlie  boy's  unique 
mastery  of  tone  and  st3-le,  but,  much  moved,  kissed 
him  and  said :  "  Some  day  you  will  be  a  German 
Paganini."  In  his  earliest  youth  he  had  awakened 
the  astonishment  of  musical  connoisseurs  by  his  fine 
ear.  In  November,  185S.it  was  that  he  heard  a 
quartet  and  played  in  one  for  the  first  time.  The 
boy  acquitted  himself  so  bravely,  that  he  not  only 
did  not  lose  the  time  but  pointed  as  musically  and 
pla3-ed  off  his  part  as  correctly  as  though  he  had 
been  for  years  at  a  quartet  stand.  For  all  that, 
Wilhelmi's  parents  seem  to  have  consented  to  his 
choice  of  profession  only  under  protest.  They 
would  have  much  preferred  seeing  him  walk  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  father  and  become  a  lawyer,  a  cal- 
ling for  which  he  seemed  peculiarly  fitted  on  ac- 
count of  his  unusually  logical  and  clear  under- 
standing. 

Meantime,  Polyhymnia  conquered  Justinian. 
Franz  Liszt,  whose  opinion  was  to  give  the  impulse 
in  this  emergency,  made  trial  of  the  young  man , 
who  had  gone  to  Weimar  for  this  very  purpose,  and 
concluded  his  examination,  in  astonishment,  with  the 
words :  "  How  ?  People  could  be  undecided  as  to 
your  calling  in  life  ?  Why,  music  is  born  in  you. 
Work  diligently  on  ;  the  world  will  talk  of  you  yet, 
young  man."  And  he  at  once  journeyed  witji  him 
to  Ferdinand  David  at  Leipzig,  and  gave  him  into 
his  charge  for  further  training.  "  I  bring  you  here 
the  future  second  Paganini  " — with  this  prophetic 
commendation  Liszt  introduced  our  artist  to  David 
— "  look  out  for  him."  So  our  Wilhelmi  became  a 
pupil  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  llere  he  re- 
mained four  years,  getting  his  theoretical  and  musi- 
sical  culture  from  Ernst  Fr.  Richter  and  Jloritz 
Hauptmann,  and  diligently  devoting  himself  to 
belles  lettres.  On  leaving  the  Conservatory  he 
mairied  Sophie  v.  Liphart  and  began  to  travel. 

Wherever  Wilhelmi  appeared  his  success  was  the 
same  and  almost  unprecedented.  In  a  trice  the 
twenty-year  old  youth  obtained  a  European  repu- 
tation. Who  does  not  recall  the  truly  phenomenal 
sensation  th.at  he  excited  in  London  and  Paris,  Ber- 
lin and  Vienna  ?  Despite  his  great  youth,  distinc- 
tions and  honors  of  all  sorts  are  already  his  beyond 
the  lot  of  most  men. 

Wilhelmi    officiated   as    concert   director   at  the 


Bayrcuth  festival,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  his  ar- 
duous task  with  a  zeal,  an  industry,  an  earnestness 
and  a  knowledge  that  find  a  rival  only  in  Ilans 
Richter,  the  director  of  the  whole  work. 

At  a  musical  soir<^,e  in  Wagner's  home,  in  which 
all  the  artists  tarrying  atBayreulh  took  ),art,  Wil- 
helmi played  with  Emil  Mnhr,  Thorns  of  Munich 
and  Griitzmacher,  the  A-niinor  Quartet  of  Beetho- 
ven and  the  famous  Chaconne  for  violin  alone  of  >T. 
S.  Bach.  Tlie  enthusiasm  of  this  select  audience 
was  indescribable.  But  after  the  Bach  Chaconne, 
in  the  lofty  rendering  of  which  Wilhelmi  certainly 
achieves  all  that  is  highest  in  polj'phonic  illustra- 
tion and  tone  coloring — a  mastet-piece  f(»r  the  inde- 
pendence of  its  various  single  voice  motives — Rich- 
ard Wagner  passionately  embraced  his  young  friend 
with  tears  ii  his  eyes.  "  I  cannot  speak,  dear  Wil- 
helmi,'' he  said  deeply  moved.  "  but  you  must  know 
what  an  impression  yon  have  made  on  me  and  what 
I  receive  from  you." 

After  the  Bayrcuth  performance  Wilhelmi  went 
to  England  where  he  has  labored  steadily  since, 
achieving  successes  and  triumphs  hitherto  unknown. 
He  has  there  won  laurels,  reputation  and  friends 
not  only  by  his  unequalled  achievements  as  an  ar- 
tist but  also,  and  in  perhaps  greater  measure,  by  the 
magqelism  of  his  personality  and  deportjnent.  As 
a  remarkable  instance,  may  be  cited  his  invitation 
to  the  court  of  Queen  Victoria  as  well  as  his  elec- 
tion as  honorary  member  of  the  "  German  Athens- 
um  "  at  London. 

Especially  noticeable  were  his  labors  on  behalf 
of  Wagner,  so  that  the  Times  calls  him  "Wagner's 
most  zealous  and  successful  sni>porter."  By  an  ex- 
emplary performance  of  single  fine  passages  from 
the  works  of  the  master  he  was  enabled  to  create  so 
num  erons  a  following  of  earnest  devotees  that  he 
undertook  to  invite  Wagner  himself  to  make  a  jour- 
ney to  London.  He  made  proposals  to  him  for  a 
series  of  grand  concerts  with  well-selected  pieces 
capable  of  being  well  rendered  alone,  from  the 
whole  body  of  his  operas,  together  with  some  of  his 
most  important  orchestra!  compositions  from  his 
earliest  works  down  ;  so  that  an  entire  authology 
from  Wagner's  repertoire  should  be  presented  to 
the  London  public.  Wagner  consented  and  on  Mav 
7th  of  this  year,  in  the  colossal  Royal  Albert  Hall, 
which  holds  12,000  people,  the  works  of  R.  Wagner 
are  performed  in  the  hearing  of  an  English  public. 
Wagner  himself  leads  ;  the  orchestra  consists  of  200 
of  the  most  noted  instrumentalists  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Wilhelmi,  ai'd  the  vocal  portions  are  en- 
trusted to  the  foremost  singers  of  Germany. 

In  conclusion,  Wilhelmi  is  the  simplest,  most  am- 
iable and  unostentatious  of  men.  Bubbling  over  in 
society  with  wit  and  intelligence,  almost  without 
equal  in  his  combativeness,  he  has  always  deported 
himself  kindly  and  beneficently  towards  inferiors 
and  the  needy,  but  independently  and  freely  towards 
his  superiors.  With  a  genuine,  sound  and  thor- 
oughly genial  artist's  nature,  loved  and  honored 
by  all  who  know  him  well,  the  world  may  vet  ex- 
pect great  things  of  this  violinist,  who  has  scarcely 
completed  his  thirtieth  year. 


A  Fine  Reed  Organ. 

We  were  never  partial  to  reed  organs,  nor  can  we 
boast  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  instruments 
of  this  class,  omnipresent  almost  as  they  are.  The 
greater,  therefore,  and  the  more  agreeable  was  ow 
surprise  at  finding  in  the  organ  lately  finished  by 
the  Smith  American  Organ  Company,  for  the  vesti- 
bule of  a  sumptuous  theatre  or  Academy  of  Music 
in  Melbourne,  Australia,  an  instrument  of  power, 
variety  and  positive  musical  quality  of  tone,  with 
all  the  requisite  means  of  heightening  and  combin- 
ing the  effects,  adequate  for  a  fair  presentation  of 
a  grand  pedal  fugue,  for  organ  Trios  and  Sonatas, 
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indfed  all  the  forms  of  classical,  true  or^an  music. 
To  be  sure,  it  is  only  a  reed  oi'sfun,  but  these  reed 
tones  are  all  of  the  purest,  most  individual  of  their 
kind ;  some  of  them  seem  absolutely  borrowed  from 
the  orchestra, — the  oboe  for  instance.  It  has  two 
manual^,  each  of  five  soundinii;  stops,  besides  a  full 
range  (27  l^cys)  of  pedal  tones  coinmandinsc  two 
more  stops.  The  resonance  in  all  these  stops  is  re- 
markable ;  the  o;eneral  balance  and  blending  is 
beautifully  even  and  subdued, — no  crying  harsh- 
ness; and  the  "  full  organ,"  when  botli  the  manu- 
als and  pedal  are  coupled,  has  a  grandeur  which  we 
seldom  find  in  pipe  organs  of  no  greater  magnitude. 
For  the  rest  whj^  need  we  add  anything  to  the  rec- 
ord of  a  pleasant  evening  wliich  we  borrow  from 
the  Glohe  of  Tuesday  morning: — 

There  was  a  pleasant  gathering  at  the  Tvarerooras  of 
the  Smith  American  Orfran  Company  last  evening,  drawn 
by  the  exhibition  of  a  larae  and  splendi'l  reed  orpan,  re- 
cently completed  for  the  Academy  of  Mnsie  at  Mel- 
bonrre,  Austr.slia  Thisorjran  has  been  nearly  two  years 
in  buftdinp:,  and  it  was  intended  to  show  the  utmost  ef- 
fects attainable  by  the  nse  of  reeds.  The  contrasts  in 
quality  of  rone  are  very  marked,  still  the  bodv  of  tone  is 
well  balanced  and  honioseneorTJ.  "With  the  *'  full  or- 
gan "  the  majesty  and  power  of  the  srieat  pipe  org-an  is 
finely  imitated,  while  the  solo  stops  di-;play  a  ravishing: 
beauty  of  tone  that  we  believe  has  bpen  heard  hpre  for 
the  first  rime.  Ther^  were  present  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight, 
Mr.  B.  J.  Lang;  and  Mr.  Sharlarirt,  besides  other  mnsicnl 
persons  and  representatives  of  the  press.  The  qualities 
of  the  organ  were  displayed  in  a  great  variety  of  styles 
of  music  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Ford,  organist  of  Dr.  Putnam's 
church;  by  Mr.  Frank  Donahue,  organist  at  the  Cathe- 
dral, and  Mr.  Dyer,  organist  of  Dr.  Clark's  church  in 
TP'est  Ro.<bury.  Fugne  and  cnnon,  solo  and  choral  altpr- 
nated,  and  in  every  one  the  audience  found  something 
new  to  admire.  In  the  upper  manual  are  five  poiuuling 
stops:  Dulciana,  diapason,  piccolo,  clarion  and  kalo- 
phon.  In  the  lower  manual  are  five:  Clarinpt.  bourdon, 
hautboy,  principal  and  melodia.  In  the  pedals  are  two 
sets— bourdon  and  violoncello.  There  are  ten  mechani- 
cal stops,  which  serve  to  heiir'iten,  to  control,  or  to  com- 
bine the  musical  effects;  Pedal  coupler,  octave  coupler, 
manual  coupler,  great  forte,  swell  forte,  principal  dolce, 
swell  tremolo,  solo  tremolo,  great  organ  pedal  and  swell 
pedal.  The  case  is  of  black  walnut,  after  a  beautiful  de- 
sign by  Mr.  Wilson,  designer  for  the  company,  and  is 
finished  in  the  most  elaborate  and  costly  style.  The 
pipes  are  richly  decorated  in  brilliant  colors,  relieved 
with  gold.  As  the  organ  is  not  for  a  church  the  decora- 
tions are  intentionally  brilliant,  though  not  beyond  the 
limit  of  good  taste,  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that 
our  city  is  able  to  pi'oduce  such  a  perfect  and  beautiful 
specimen  of  art,  so  attractive  to  the  eye,  so  satii^fying  to 
the  musical  sense.  The  organ  is  to  be  shipped  to  Mel- 
bourne about  the  1st  of  gcpteflibpr.  Mr.  Vossler  provid- 
ed ior  the  occasion  one  of  his  faultless  suppers. 


Opera.  The  JVew  York  WoWtfof  last  Sunday  had 
the  following  interesting  particulars  of  the  comina- 
opera:  "Mr.  Charles  R.  Adams,  the  American  ten- 
or singer,  who  has  made  himself  famous  in  German 
opera,  arrived  in  this  city  yesterday  by  the  steam- 
er Eg3'pt,  and  will  soon  be  followed  by  the  other 
artists  who  are  to  help  make  up  the  Wagner  and 
Meyerbeer  FestWal  Opera  Company.  Although 
born  in  Boston  and  a  resident  of  the  United  States 
until  1863,  Mr.  Adams's  whole  musical  career  thus 
far  has  been  spent  in  Europe.  Having  discovered 
thit  he  had  a  good  voice,  he  puthimself  in  training, 
and  making  rapid  progress  was  engaged  to  accom- 
pany a  concert  troupe  through  the  United  States, 
the  West  Indies  and  Canada.  The  principal  singer 
in  the  troupe  was  Mme.  Fabbri,  whose  husband  act- 
ed as  preceptor  to  young  Adams.  In  1863  Mr.  Ad- 
ams went  to  Europe,  and  was  soon  engaged  for  a 
term  of  three  years  at  the  Imperial  Opera  in  Ber- 
lin. At  the  end  of  his  engagement  in  Berlin  lie  had 
a  call  from  Vienna,  and  was  attached  to  the  Impe- 
rial Opera  of  that  capital  as  first  tenor  for  nine 
years.  During  his  engagement  at  Berlin  he  twice 
got  permission  from  the  court  to  visit  London, 
where  he  sang  at  Covent  Garden.  This  was  in  1865 
and  1866.  In  1870,  while  he  was  at  Vienna,  he  got 
permission  from  tlie  Austrian  court  to  visit  Italy, 
where  he  sang  for  a  season  in  La  Scala,  at  Milan. 
He  became  a  favorite  of  Wagner,  who  at  that  time 
was  conducting  his  operas  "Lohengrin"  and  "Tann- 
hauser  "  in  Vienna,  and  he  holds  several  testimoni- 
als from  that  celebrated  composer.  After  leaving 
Vienna  Mr.  Adams  sang  for  one  season  in  Hamburg, 
and  it  was  during  his  engagement  there  that  he  was 
invited  to  come  to  America  and  sing  at  the  trienni- 
al festival  of  the  Boston  Handel  and  Haydn  Socie- 
ty. While  he  was  in  Boston  Mr.  Strakoscli  tried 
to  engage  him,  but,  as  Mr.  Adams  declined  to  go  in- 
to any  enterprise  with(-ut  an  interest,  the  terms 
were  not  closed.  Subsequently  Mr.  Adams  and 
Mme.  Pappenheim  made  an  arrangeu  ent  to  go  in 
together  and  get  up  a  large  company,  with  Mr.  J. 
C.  l^'ryer  as  their   manager.      Mr.   Adams  at  once 


started  off  for  Europe  to  engage  artists  for  the  com- 
pany. At  Berlin  he  enjraged  Miss  Matilda  Wilde, 
a  dramatic  singer  just  from  the  Paris  Conservatory. 
At  Vienna  he  enjrafred  Miss  Alesandra  Hiiman,  a 
Russian  lady,  as  light  soprano.  This  lady  is  said 
to  possess  a  remarkable  voice.  Enough  others 
were  en<raged  to  make,  when  joined  witli  the  sinsT- 
ers  already  in  this  country  wlio  have  been  engaged, 
a  vary  larsre  and  strong  company.  The  names  of 
the  principal  artists  are  as  follows: 

Mme.  Eugenie  Pappenheim,  first  dramatic  sopra- 
no ;  Miss  Matilda  Wilde,  second  dramatic  soprano  ; 
Miss  Alesandra  Hiiman,  soprano  16g(>ro  ;  Miss  Clara 
Reinmann,  soubrette ;  Mr.  Charles  R.  Adams,  first 
tenor;  Mr.  Georire  Werrenrath,  tenor  ;  Mr.  Charles 
Fritsch,  tenor;  Mr.  A.  Blum,  baritone;  Mr.  Henry 
Wie2"and,  basso.  Mile.  Wilde,  will  sing  as  Ortrud 
in  "  Lohengrin,"  and  Fides  in  "  Le  Proph^te."  Mme. 
Pappenheim  sinGring  Elsa  and  Bertha  in  the  same 
operas.  This,  Mr.  Adams  thinks,  will  be  an  ex- 
ceedina'ly  strong  cast.  Mile.  Alesandra  Hiiman, 
soprano  legere,  is  a  pupil  of  Mme.  Marchesi  in  Vi- 
enna. She  had  already  sung  at  a  trial  in  the  Impe- 
rial Opera  and  won  admiratiftn.  Herr  Wiegand 
was  for  six  years  bass  at  Frankfort-on-Main.  The 
chorus  and  orchestra  will  be  organized  on  the  same 
grand  scale  9^  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Fryer  in  the 
spring.  The  first  performances  will  be  given  eith- 
er in  this  city  or  Boston,  probably  in  Boston,  and 
the  openinc:  will  be  made  with  Meyerbeer's  "  Les 
Huguenots."  The  company  will  retnain  a  week  in 
Boston,  another  week  in  this  city  and  a  third  in 
Philadelphia.  The  company  will  open  a  Western 
campaign  at  Cincinnati  Nov.  5,  reraainiuir  there  one 
week,  and  arriving  at  Chicago  on  the  12th  for  a 
term  of  two  weeks.  They  will  reach  New  Orleans 
on  the  26th,  remaining  there  four  weeks.  They  will 
then  take  in  Memphis  and  Nashville,  arriving  at 
St.  Lotiis  Jan.  7.  From  St.  Louis  it  is  intended  to 
<TO  to  California.  All  of  Wao^ner's  and  M^-yerbeer's 
operas,  and  some  of  those  of  other  composers,  will 
be  performed,  the  list  including  "  Rienzi,"  "The 
Flying  Dutchman,"  "  Tannhauser,"  "  Lohengrin," 
"  The  Jewess."  "  The  Huguenots,"  "  Robert  the 
Devil,"  "  Fidelio."  "Faust,"  "Don  Juan."  etc.  In 
the  cast  for  each  opera  the  artists  will  be  assigned 
to  the  parts  for  which  they  are  especially  adapted. 


Music  in  CMcago. 

Chicag'^,  Aug.  17.— The  longbreak  in  this  correspond- 
ence has  been  rlue  rather  to  my  absence  from  the  city, 
than  to  any  scarcity  of  interesting  material  for  letters. 
On  the  contrary,  Theo.  Thomas  opened  a  season  of  Gar- 
den concerts  here  the  last  week  in  June  which  extended 
to  the  number  of  fifty  concerts;  and  best  of  all,  I  am 
glad  to  record,  the  patronage  proved  remunerative. 
These  concerts  took  place  in  the  south  half  of  the  Expo- 
sition building,  where  the  introduction  of  seats  for  about 
2500-  and  an  ornamental  provision  of  flowers  and  tropi 
cal  plants  provided  means  for  pleasing  the  eye  and  sup- 
porting the  human  frame.  Ice  cream,  sandwiches  and 
lager-bier  were  administered  at  little  tables  in  the  con- 
servatory, and  in  a  garden  outside  the  main  buihling. 

Of  the  musical  quality  or  these  concerts  of  course  I 
need  not  speak.  The  usual  Thomas  features  were  pres- 
ent, "  composers*  "  nights,  "symphony"  niixhts,  "re- 
quest" programmes,  etc.,  etc.  Some  ten  or  twelve  sjnn- 
phonies  were  given  and  a  formidable  array  of  the  best 
overtures,  as  well  as  a  fair  representation  of  Suint-Sa- 
ens,  Liszt,  and  Wagner.  And  this  leads  me  to  remark 
that  Mr.  Thomas's  position  in  regard  to  the  music  of  the 
future  has  been  very  much  misunderstood.  He  holds, 
and  properly  so,  too,  (I  thinki  that,  as  the  head  of  one  of 
the  best  orchestras  in  the  world,  giving  nearly  or  quite 
three  hundred  concerts  a  year,  it  is  liis  duty  to  the  cause 
of  music  to  play  all  sorts,  the  old  and  the  new.  Espec- 
ially he  thinks  the  new  likely  to  suffer  from  neglect, 
the  more  so  the  newer  and  more  difficult  it  is.  Accord- 
ingly he  has  given  a  great  deal  of  Wao^ner,  and  now 
lately  of  Saint-Saens  and  other  recent  writers.  The  dif- 
ficult especiallj'  has  been  soujrht  for,  in  order  to  im- 
prove the  technique  of  the  orchestra.  At  the  same  time 
his  own  personal  attitude  toward  the  ol  Jer  masters,  and 
especially  to  Beethoven,  is  one  of  the  tenderest  admira- 
tion. Some  months  ago  an  old  anil  highly-prized  friend 
with  whom  he  had  been  less  intimate  than  formerly  for 
some  time,  became  impressed  with  the  idea  that  Mr. 
Thomas  had  become  a  convert  to  the  Wagner  theory. 
But  in  a  convei'sation  they  had  together  Thomas  used 
this  expression  :  "  I  suppose  you  know  that  I  recoj^nize 
but  one  in  music,  namely  Beethoven.  All  the  others  are 
surroundings"  Tliis  attitude  is  quite  unlike  that  of  one 
of  our  pianists  here,  who  finds  the  Beethoven  concertos 
too  easy  to  be  interesting ;  and  who  remarked  to  a  friend 
of  mine  that  Beethoven's  sonatas  were  **  fit  only  to  sit 
upon."    Such  opinions  as  these  deserve  embalming  in 


print,  even  at  the  risk  of  violating  the  sanctity  of  pri- 
vate conversation. 

Among  the  symphonies  played  in  these  concerts  was 
Schumann's  third,  in  C.  the  one  so  rarely  played.  Speak- 
ing of  Mr.  Thomas's  own  opinions  I  am  tempted  to  add 
a  couple  that  I  had  from  him  myself.  The  first  in  re- 
gard to  this  Schumann  symphony.  I  had  called  upon 
him  to  solicit  the  privilege  of  hearing  it  rehearsed  (for 
the  sake  of  twice  hearing  it)  and  took  occasion  to  inquire 
why  it  w  as  so  rarely  played,  and  how  Mr.  Thomas  liked 
it  himself.  He  said  to  the  first  that  it  was  rarely  played 
in  consequence  of  its  difficulty.  And  to  the  second,  "Oh 
well,"  he  says  "  Schumann  could  not  write  a  Sympliony. 
His  scoring  is  bad,  and  the  works  lack  unity.  The  first 
is  the  best  because  it  has  more  unity."  Then  followed 
details  in  regard  to  the  scoring,  in  which  he  criticized  the 
treatment  of  the  violinsespeciallv,  saying  that  throuph- 
out  the  symphony  there  was  hardly  a  chance  for  a  long 
sweeping:  stroke  of  the  bow,  and  consequently  the  vio- 
lin had  no  chance  to  brins;  out  a  free  an<l  teJlina:  tone. 
"  But."  he  added.  "  it  will  not  do  to  tell  the  public  this; 
they  must  hear  all,  and  finrl  out  for  themselves  what  is 
jjnod."  As  this  journal  is  for  the  inner  circle  of  music- 
lovers,  I  trust  I  violate  no  confidence  in  these  revela- 
tions. I  took  occasion  at  this  timp  to  inquire  in  rpgard 
to  Mr.  J.  K.  Paine's  symphony.  Mr.  Thomas  retrre'ted 
that  he  had  not  brought  it  from  New  York,  and  said  that 
it  was  a  fine  work,  *'  by  far  the  best  yet  from  an  Amer- 
ican." 

The  patronasre  of  the  season  was  verv  uneven.  The 
openina:  fortnight  was  cold  weather.  Then  during;  the 
strikes  there  was  no  business.  Early  in  the  season  Mr. 
Liebline:  played  Mendels<ohn's  G-minor  concerto  with 
the  orchestra,  with  a  fair  sort  of  success.  Later  l\Ir. 
Julius  Fuchs  plaved  Beethoven's  Choral  fanta'^ia,  which 
went  badly  all  around— the  fault  beinc:  of  course  with 
the  chorus,  and  the  piani-^t  who  lacked  force  for  soIarp;e 
a  room.  Then  later  Mme.  Riceplived  Choi)in's  E  minor 
concerto,  and  this  also  went  without  effect.  The  last 
week,  however,  brongrht  Mme.  Jidia  Rtv^-Kine;  on  Fri- 
dav  ni-rht  in  t'te  Liszt  E-ilat  concerto,  and  Saturday  in 
Beethoven  s  lovely  third.  On  Friday  evening:  the  audi- 
ence numbered  about  five  thousand,  and  the  enthusinsm 
was  unbounded.  The  work  went  splendidly,  the  piano 
sonndctl  well,  1  am  told,  thronshout  the  vast  room,  and 
the  fair  pianist  was  prreeted  with  three  or  four  recalls. 
On  Saturday  eveninp;  the  audience  numberetl  over  efjht 
thousand,  and  the  furor  was  proportionally  greater. 
Ev  rybody,  Thomas  himsi'lf,  the  orchestra,  and  the  au- 
dience were  delighted.  From  all  the  accounts  I  have 
had  of  it,  this  must  have  been  the  greatest  success  the 
R'v6  ever  made,  splendid  as  many  of  her  former  ones 
have  been.  At  all  events  Mr.  Gosch^  (the  manaaer) 
gives  her  the  credit  of  having  saved  the  season  finan- 
cially. 

The  music-schools  are  movin<r  for  the  coming  sea«on. 
Mr.  W.  S.  B.  Ma'"hews  ba-*  rasi-rned  from  the  Hershey 
School.  Mr.  F.  G-.  Gleason  of  Hartford,  comes  in  his 
place.  Mr.  Gleason  has  written  an  opera,  selections 
from  which  Mr.  Thomas  will  play  next  year.  Mr.  Eldy 
brought  his  organ  recitals  to  a  close  with  the  twentieth 
one,  and  was  then  made  the  recipient  of  a  fine  watch 
and  chain  from  his  friends  and  admirers.  The  recitals 
Will  be  resumed  in  the  fall. 

Tne  Musical  College  has  issued  a  new  circular  and 
promises  a  good  record  of  mu*=ical  performances  next 
year.  If  adequately  carried  out,  I  shall  bu  glad  to  make 
them  a  matter  of  record  here.  Speaking  of  these  two 
schools  thCT-e  is  one  vei-y  curious  fact  about  them.  The 
Her.shcy  School,  as  tlus'correspondence  shows,  gave  a 
fine  list  of  music  last  year,  making  a  total  of  some  forty 
concerts  and  evenings,  all  of  which  were  very  poorly  at- 
tended. The  Musical  College  gave  about  twelve  con- 
certs with  less  artistic  programmes,  all  of  which  were 
/uUy  attended.  Yet  the  Hershey  affairs  took  place 
in  a  more  central  location,  and  the  performances 
were  by  the  most  reputable  players  here.  I  would  be 
much  obliged  if  somebodv  would  assign  a  valid  reason 
for  this  freak  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Oren  Locke  of  your  city  has  just  been  appointed 
Professor  of  Music  in  the  Methodist  Female  School  at 
Evanstown,  a  Chicago  suburb.  Yours. 

Der  Fretsohuetz. 


The  London  Season  of  1876-77.— Concerts. 

The  Crystal  Palace  Concerts  have  been  remarka- 
ble for  the  number  of  important  works  inclmled  in 
the  series.  It  is  true  that  we  could  well  have 
spared  many  of  the  compositions,  the  chief  merit  of 
which  was  that  they  had  not  been  heard  before  in 
this  country  ;  but  we  owe  a  deep  sense  of  irratitudc 
to  Mr.  Manns  for  the  attention  bestowed  upon 
Bralims  3  new  Sympliony,  the  reception  of  whieli  lul- 
ly  justifies  its  repetition  next  season.  We  must  al- 
so mention  Mr.  Gadsby's  clever  music  to  "Alcestis," 
which,  altliDUg^h  consi>^t.in<j  of  ten  numbers  exclu- 
sively choral,  is  so  well  contrasted  and  so  sympath- 
etically illustrative  of  the  text  as  to  ensure  its  ready 
acceptance.  The  band  is  in  every  respect  thoroui^h- 
ly  saLislactory,  but  more  attention  must  be  paid  to 
the  choir;  and  we  cannot  but  believe  that  the  stan- 
dard of  these  tine  concerts  is  niaterlally  lowered  by 
the  occasional  exhibition  of  incompetent  solo  vocal- 
ists. 

The  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  need  occup}-  but  a 
smalt  share  of  our  attenlion,  for  the  season  has  been 
more  barren  than  u-^ua!  <)f  results.  Some  liitli*  in- 
terest was  excited  by  the  revival  of  Ilandel's  "Solo 
mon"and  Haydn's  "Seasons;"  but,  with  such  te- 
sc)urces  as  tiiis  Society  has  at  command,  surely  some 
work  liitherto  unheard  in  London  uiig'litbe  attempt- 
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ed.  It  may  save  trnuble.  and  even  display  the  pow- 
ers of  the  choir  to  the  utmost  advantaje.  to  present 
the  standard  compositions  season  after  season,  with 
the  occasional  introduction  of  the  oratorios  of  onl  v 
one  modern  composer  ;  bnt  unless  some  new  life  is 
shown  before  Ions:  bv  the  manairers  of  this  Associ- 
ation small  Sacred  Hnrmonic  Societies  will  certain- 
ly sprine:  np  around  the  parent  f)ne,  with  less  lim- 
ited ideas  of  musical  progress  and  a  more  vigorous 
constitution  to  carry  them  out. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  the  Directors  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  that  Brahms's  new  Symphony,  up- 
on which  no  doubt  they  relied  as  an  important  nov- 
elty, was  first  performed  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  not 
only  because  on  its  yiresentation  by  the  Society 
many  of  the  subscribers  liad  already  heard  it.  but 
because  it  was  most  unquestionabl  v  better  rendered 
at  Sydenham.  Mr.  Silas's  Symphony,  the  only 
really  new  composition  given  durin<r  the  season, 
was,  judoin^  from  its  reception,  a  ijenuine  success  ; 
but  andible  demonstrations  have  bnt  small  efTect 
upon  the  luture  of  a  work  ;  and  we  doubt  whether 
the  silent  verdict  of  the  few  dissenters  will  not 
eventually  prove  the  true  one.  How  it  happened 
that  Gries^'s  Piano  forte  Concerto  in  A'minor  came 
to  be  plaved,  or  why  only  the  third  part  of  Schu- 
mann's "  Faust"  was  fjiven,  and  that  by  no  means 
efTtctiveU',  are  matters  beyond  our  comprehension  ; 
but  we  sincerely  hope  that  next  season  more  viijor- 
ous  measures  will  be  ]uit  in  force,  not  onlv  with  re- 
g^ard  to  the  selection  of  the  programmes,  but  to  the 
orijnnization  of  the  band,  for  we  should  be  sorry  to 
see  a  Society  decline  which  has  done  so  much  for 
music  in  this  country,  and  mi^ht  yet,  we  are  cer- 
tain do  much  more.  Meantime  let  us  do  justice  to 
the  care  and  judgment  displayed  by  the  Conductor, 
Mr.  W.  G.  Cusins,  who  invariably  does  his  utmost 
with  the  means  at  command. 

The  concerts  of  Mr.  Henry  Leslie's  Choir  have 
been  more  than  usually  attractive,  and  the  execn- 
ti<m  of  the  music  provided  has  fully  justified  the 
warm  applause  elicited  at  each  performance.  The 
threat  success  of  these  annual  concerts  is  mainly  at- 
tributaV)le  to  the  fact  that  the  special  feature  at  first 
aimed  at  has  been  riy;idl3'  preserved  ;  and,  although 
much  credit  must  be  {jiven  to  each  member  of  the 
choral  body,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  orijji- 
nator  and  Conductor  of  the  choir  has  earned  for 
himself  a  fame  of  which  he  has  a  rii^ht  to  be  proud. 
During  the  past  season,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
part-nmsic,  two  performances  of  Bach's  Motet  for 
double  choir,  "  Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,"  have  been 
given,  the  general  rendering  of  which  was  in  the 
liighest  degree  creditable  to  all  concerned.  To  Mr. 
Leslie  we  owe  also  the  successful  production  of  Han- 
del's "  Hercules."  the  choral  vocalists  for  which 
were  selected  from  the  Guild  of  Amateur  Musicians 
and  Mr.  Leslie's  Choir. 

The  formation  of  the  Bach  Choir  is  a  proof  not 
only  of  the  growing  interest  in  tiie  works  of  the 
composer,  but  of  the  zeal  wi^h  wliich  music-lovers 
will  voluntarily  enter  upon  what  must  be  considered 
a  laborious  study.  It  is  always  a  sign  of  artistic 
progress  when  amateurs,  instead  of  singing  for  self- 
glorification,  join  a  choral  Society  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  in  the  interpretation  of  the  finest  composi- 
tions, for  the  very  conditions  of  their  tnemhership 
must  be  the  thorough  merging  of  the  individual  in 
the  general  body.  We  think  it  a  pity  that  the  As- 
sociation under  notice,  so  ably  conducted  by  Mr. 
Otto  Goldschmidt,  should  have  assumed  a  title 
which  seems  to  narrow  its  operations  ;  for  certainly 
during  the  past  season,  although  Bach's  Mass  in  B 
minor  has  been  repeated,  works  by  Palestrina, 
Handel,  Gade,  and  others  have  also  been  go  finely 
rendered  as  to  prove  that  the  choir  need  not 
limit  itself  to  one  composer  or  to  one  style  of  mu- 
sic. 

It  is  scarcely  fair  to  "  point  a  moral  "  based  upon 
the  effect  produced  by  Wagner's  latest  operatic  mu- 
sic, under  the  composer's  direction,  at  ihe  Albert 
Hall,  because  ttie  manner  in  wliich  it  was  presented 
to  the  public  was  precisely  opposed  to  that  in  which 
Wagner  tells  us  we  should  judge  of  it.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  both  "  Lohengrin  "  and  "  Tann- 
liiiuser"  are  making  their  way  in  general  estima- 
tion; in  proof  of  which  we  may  suy  tliat  through 
the  open  windows  of  drawing-rooms  as  we  pass  is- 
sue excerpts  from  both  these  works,  and  we  have 
even  heard  a  Wagnerian  selection  on  our  street  or- 
gans. But  the '•  Trilogy,"  in  its  integrity,  is  still 
unknown  to  English  audiences;  and  we  feer  that, 
if  we  must  build  a  t.heatre  and  bring  over  a  German 
company  before  we  can  lu-ar  it,  the  titne  is  far  dis- 
tant when  the  composer  will  be  fairly  represented 
in  this  country. 


The  sensational  effect  of  Herr  Rubinstein'.^'  per- 
formances has  hardiv  yet  had  time  to  calm  down  ; 
but  it  is  good  that  all  who  have  the  legitimate  pro- 
gress of  music  at  heart  should  as  soon  as  possible 
reflect  upon  the  influence  such  executants  have  up- 
on the  art.  Opinions  may  differ  upon  the  readings 
of  compositions ;  and  we  certainly  cannot  he  ac- 
cused of  desiring  to  dictate  any  conventional  pat- 
tern whicli  must  be  rigidly  adhered  to,  but  disre- 
garding the  marks  of  the  composer,  clipping  rests, 
and  playing  countless  wrong  notes  can  scarcely,  we 
should  imagine,  be  considered  improvements,  even 
by  those  who  are  so  "  highly  developed  "  as  to  look 
with  contempt  upon  the  "purists"  who  reverently 
set  the  author  of  a  work  above  themselves.  We 
should  like  therefore  to  ask  those  who  went  into 
raptures  at  Herr  Rubinstein's  playing  whether  we 
are  to  consider  that  his  impidsive  executive  powers 
rendered  them  utterly  insensible  to  the  artistic  de- 
fects we  have  mentioned,  or  that  they  regarded 
such  deviations  from  the  laws  usually  observed  as 
the  revelation  of  a  new  faith  only  to  be  duly  appre- 
ciated by  the  elect  ?  These  matters  are  clearly 
worth  pondering,  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
executive  art  is  now  on  its  trial,  and  it  behoves 
those  who  form  the  jury  to  see  that  their  verdict  is 
given  strictly  according  to  the  evidence.  But  Herr 
Rubinstein  also  claims  our  attention  as  a  composer, 
and,  although  we  cannot  admit  that  such  works  as 
he  has  given  us  will  immortalize  his  fame,  there 
can  be  no  question  that,  as  in  his  pianoforte-playing, 
we  have  occasional  evidences  of  a  power  which 
wants  but  self-control  to  enlist  our  sympathies.  His 
"  Dramatic  Symphony  "  we  certainly  wish  never  to 
hear  again,  but  the  "Ocean  Symphony"  contains 
many  thoughts  of  extreme  beauty. 

At  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts  the  programmes 
have  been,  as  usual,  of  the  highest  interest ;  and 
throughout  the  season  the  well-earned  prestige  of 
these  classical  performances  has  been  firmly  main- 
tained by  the  engagement  of  the  best  available  exe- 
cutants. 

Excellent  renderings  of  the  standard  sacred  works 
have  been  given  by  the  Albert  Hall  Choral  Socie- 
ty, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Barnby,  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  this  choir  to  a  high  state  of  efli- 
ciency ;  and  amongst  the  interesting  concerts  of  the 
season  we  may  mention  the  carefully  organized 
performances  of  the  Borough  of  Hackney  Choral 
Association,  which,  since  the  engagement  of  Mr. 
Ebenezer  Prout  as  Conductor,  have  assumed  a  very 
high  tone,  the  production  of  Schubert's  Mass  in  F 
for  the  first  time  in  London  being  a  proof  of  what 
may  be  expected  from  the  Society  in  the  future. 

The  Directors  of  the  newly  built  Alexandra  Pal- 
ace appear  to  be  gradually  inclining  to  the  belief 
that  what  have  been  so  long  termed  "  popular " 
compositions  are  not  really  so  popular  as  those  of  a 
higher  class ;  and  there  may  now  be  some  hope 
therefore  that  the  Summer  Evening  Promenade 
Concerts  may  attract  those  who  love  good  music  as 
well  as  fresh  air. 

A  record  of  even  the  principal  benefit  concerts 
would  be  an  impossibility  ;  but  it  should  be  said 
that  the  signs  of  healthy  musical  progress — in  spite 
of  the  "  fashionable  "  element  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded at  the  commencement  of  our  season's  snmma 
ry — are  unmistakably  apparent,  even  in  these  ap- 
peals to  what  are  usually  termed  "mixed  audien- 
ces ;  "  and  those  of  Mr.  Charles  Hall6,  Herr  Her- 
mann Franke,  and  Mr.  Walter  Bache  should  be 
especially  cited  as  having  definite  artistic  feat- 
ures. 

The  Musical  Association  still  devotes  itself  to 
subjects  too  abstract  to  engage  the  attention  of  those 
who  profess  the  art  as  well  as  the  science  ;  but  the 
recent  decision  of  the  Syndicate  at  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity respecting  the  necessity  of  all  who  present 
themselves  for  the  degree  of  Mus.  Bac.  being  thor- 
oughly ccmversarit  with  acoustics  may  perhaps  jus- 
tify the  Association  in  the  selection  of  such  papers 
as  have  been  read  during  the  past  session.  Cam- 
bridge University  has  a  right  of  course  to  make  its 
own  laws,  and  perhaps  no  harm  will  be  done  if 
some  few  of  those  who  merely  seek  a  degree  in  or- 
der to  increase  the  commercial  value  of  their»ser- 
vices  should  be  prevented  from  obtaining  it ;  but 
we  are  convinced  that  many  who  have  enriched 
the  art  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  their  names 
universally  revered  woidd  feel  themselves  quite 
incompetent  to  puss  such  a  searching exMmination  ; 
and  it  then  becomes  a  question  whether  the  title 
they  have  earned  by  their  genius  is  not  really 
more  valuable  than  that  which  might  be  conferred 
upon  them  for  their  accomplishments. — H.  C.  LuNX, 
in  ihe  Musical  7'imes. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 
My  Tears  for  Thee  Must  Ever  Flow.    F.    3. 
c  to  E.  Del-Sarte.  30 

"  Tlie  weary  bird  homeward  is  flvtngf 
The  leaves  of  the  forest  are  still.'' 
A  very  sing-al)le,  sweet  and  aifecting  song. 

Angel  at  the  Window.  A.  3.  E  to  F.     Tours.  40 
"  An  angel  flew  to  our  window. 
To  take  my  love  from  my  side," 
A  beautiful  poem  to  beautiful  music. 

Adore  and  be  Still.    Sacred  Song.    E6.    3. 

d  to  F.  .  Gounod.  30 

,  "  High  Heaven  hath  stooped  to  earth  so  lowly, 

God's  glory  doth  my  bosom  fill." 
Has  the  crisp,  strange  beauty  which  seems  to 
he  peculiar  to  Gounod.    Accompaniment  mostly 
in  arpeggeo  chords. 

Old  Time  and  I.    Song  and  Chorus.     C. 

3.     g  to  a.  Lyon.  30 

"  Time  answers,  ah  I  the  old.  old  strain', 
I,  i>rithee,  pnss  the  pitcher." 
Rather  discreditable  to  the  old  gent.    But  It 
is  a  jolly  and  striking  song  and  chorus. 

I  Can't  Sing  for  Gold.    F  minor.   3.   c  +o  g. 

McCarroU.  30 
**  My  heart  is  not  so  cold 
As  to  sing  for  gold  only." 
A  noble  sentiment  sweetly  expressed. 

Unrequited.    E.     4.     c  to  F.  Pin-tuH.  30 

'*  Was  it  well,  with  a  touch  that  was  almost  divine, 
To  turn  my  weak  heart  to  the  music  of  thine  ?  " 
Another  good  song  by   the  composer  that  has 
the  good  sense  to  unite  Italian  melody  and  good 
English  versification. 

There's  a  Place  in  my  Heart  for  Tou  yet. 

Song  and  Cho.     C.    3.   E  to  a.     DeKross.  .30 

"  For  she  loves  me,  the  darling  Colleen." 
A  taking  song  and  chorus  in  popular  style. 

'Tis  I.     G.    4.     a  to  D.  Pinsuti.  40 

"  It  is  I,  love.   Far  away.  Love, 
Murmuring  thy  dear  name  o'er." 
Full  of  feeling,  and  effective  for  public  singing. 

One  Hour  with  Thee.  D.  3.  E  to  D.    Norris.  30 
"  What  shall  repa.v  the  faithful  swain, 
His  labor  on  the"  sultry  plain.'' 
Words  by  Walter  Scott,  neatly  set  to  music. 

Instmmental. 

J.  S.  Knight's  Album  of  New  and  Charming 
Dance  Music.  Each  piece,.  30 

Mr.  Knight's  well-known  talent  in  the  coniiio- 
sing  of  brilliant  dance  music  renders  this  collec- 
tion very  acceptable.    Of  the  set. 
No.  1.     Silver  Cross  Waltz.     (F.    3.) 

might  tempt  any  one  to  try  the  steps. 
No.  2.     Conscript's  March.     (EJi.    3.) 

is  varied  and  full  of  life. 
No.  3.    Past  and  Future  Waltz.     (F.     3.) 

is  a  very  light,  bright  and  aiiy  production. 
No.  G.    El  Dorado  Polka  Kedowa.     (B6.    3.) 
is  very  graceful. 

Blossoms  of  Opera.    Favorite  Opera  Airs. 

J.  Andre,  each,  25 
Easy  and  brief  arrangements,  capital  for  be- 
ginners.   There  are  25  numbers,  of  which  we 
notice: 
No.  14.     Serenade  from  Don  Giovanni.  C.     2. 
"     15.     Se  al  volto,  '■      La  CTemenza.  C.     2. 
"     16.     II  segretto,  from  Lucretia.        G.     2. 
"     17.     March,  from  II  Crociato.  G.    2. 

"  IS.  La  donna  mobile.  Ri,goletto.  0.  2. 
"  19.  March,  from  Mose  in  Egitto.  G.  2. 
"  21.  Brindisi,  from  La  Traviata.  C.  1. 
"  25.  lo  son  ricco,  from  L'Elisire.  C.  2. 
Fairy  of  the  Fountain.     Mazurka  Elegante. 

C.     4.  Knicjht.  30 

A  glittering  array  of  musical  dew  drops. 

Quadrilles  for  Violin  and  Piano.    Winner,  ea.  50 
Of  this  convenient  set  (dance  figures  given)  we 
notice: 
No.  5.     Plain  Quadrille.     (3.)     (Palermo  set.) 
"    6.    Lancier    "    (3.)  (Victoria Quadrille.) 
"    7.     The  Minuet.     (3.)     (Aschers'.) 
"    8.     Fancy  Dances.    (3.)   Cotillons,  con- 
taining Courtesy,  Cauliflower,  Basket,  So- 
ciable, New  Year,  and  Coquette  Cotillons. 
No.  9.     Aledley  Quadrille.     (3.)      Miscella- 
neous  set:     Sweet  16  Polka,   Daybreak 
Mazurka,    Robinson    Scottisch,     Polacoa 
Quadrille,   and  Duraiig  Scottisch  Quad- 
rille. 


Abbreviations.— Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
from  I  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
15/;,  etc.  A  large  Uoinan  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
hi.ghest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  below 
or  above  tlie  stafl".  Tlius:"C.  5.  c  to  E,"  means  "  Key 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  oa  the  added  line  be- 
ow,  highest  letter,  E  on  the  4th  space." 


The  works  of  different  really  good  composers  of  Sabbath  School  Music,  must  of  necessity  be  somewhat  similar.     While  the 

books  mentioned  below  are  of  the  same  general  character  as  all  successful  School  books,  each  has  its  individuality ; 

and  those  who  introduce  one  or  the  other  will  notice  a  speedy  quickening  of  interest  in  school  singing. 

The  ^hihihg  Biveb, 

By  H.  S.  and  W.  0.  Perkins.  Price  35  Cents. 
These  gentlemen  have  the  pretty  fancy  of  naming  Sabbath 
School  books  after  the  Rivers  of  sacred  allegory,  and  similar  ideas 
have  perhaps  led  to  the  introduction  of  so  many  sweet,  pure  lyrics, 
fit  to  sing  "  among  the  green  pastures,"  and  "by  the  still  waters.'' 
Among  them  are : 

"  Whiter  than  Snow." 

"  The  Shining  Land." 

"  Wandering  Child  come  Home." 

"  Beautiful  Vale  of  Rest." 

"  Who  are  these  like  Stars?" 

"Little  Minnie.' 

"  By  and  By." 


By  R.  M.  Mcintosh.   Price  35  Cents. 

Tlie  compiler  has  had  either  uncommon  tact  or  uncommon  good 
fortune  in  the  putting  together  of  this  fine  collection,  wliich  im- 
presses every  one  by  the  brightness  and  good  taste  of  the  songs. 
Many  of  these,  of  great  beauty,  are  by  Dr.  A'  B.  Everett,  lately 
deceased.  There  is  a  pretty  title  page,  with  a  suggestive  picture. 
There  are  about  270  Songs,  of  which  a  few  are : 

"  If  ye  faint  not,  you  shall  reap." 

"  My  Saviour  stands  waiting." 

"Beautiful  Christmas." 

"  Sweet  Bye  and  Bye." 

"The  Ten  Virgins." 

"Glory  Bright." 

"  Heavenly  Home." 


Thu  Biveb  of  'Liwm, 

By  H.  S.  Perkins  and  W.  W.  Bentley.    Price  35  Cents. 

This  is  a  well-knowu  and  widely  used  collection,  to  which  a 
large  number  of  authors  and  composers  contributed,  thus  at  once 
establishing  the  character  of  the  book.  Schools  that  hav«  never 
used  it  will  do  well  to  try  it. 

Characterestic  Songs  are : 

"  The  Water  of  Life." 
"  We'll  soon  be  there." 
"Shadow  of  Thy  Wings." 
"Shining  Over." 


€hobai«  Fbaise.  ^ 

By  Rev.  J.  H.  Waterbury.   Price  20  Cents. 

This  little  book  was  prepared,  in  the  first  instance,  for  schools  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  but  is  only  so  far  especially  appropriate  to 
them,  as  it  furnishes  music  for  the  various  occasions  of  the  service. 
The  hymns  and  the  music  are  in  excellent  taste,  somewhat 
higher  in  character  than  the  average  of  S.  S.  Songs,  and  will  fur- 
nish an  acceptable  variety  to  those  who  have  used  other  collections. 
Some  of  the  Hymns  are : 

"The  first  Nowell." 
"  Tlic  fields  are  White." 
"  Christ  is  risen." 
"  O  taste  and  see." 
"  A  Shepherd  band." 


REVIVAL  AND  PRAISE  BOOKS. 

These  books  differ  little  in  structure  from  Sabbath  School  books,  and  may  very  properly  be  used  as  substitutes.        The  newest  ones  are : 

Mbs.  Vah  ©ott's  Pbaise  Book.  I^iyin©  Watbbs. 

By  Mrs.  Maggie  N.  Van  Cott.   Price  35  Cents. 

The  lady  above  named  has  had  remarkable  success  as  a 
preacher  and  revivalist;  and  prepares  this  book  partly  to  aid  in 
the  singing.  It  has  115  bright  sacred  songs,  all  good  Sabbath 
School  songs.  The  collection  will  be  in  high  favor  with  young 
and  old. 


By  D.  F.  Hodges.  Price  30  Cents. 

A  book  that  is  quite  equal  in  beauty  to  those  most  widely  cir- 
culated, and  needs  only  to  be  examined  to  be  appreciated. 

The  hymns  and  tunes  show  evidence  of  a  nice  discrimination 
in  their  choice,  and  are  "good  "  to  the  poet  and  ^nice  musician,  as 
well  as  to  the  general  singing  public. 


Good  Music  never  -wears  out;    and  it  is. •wise  to  look  for  the  BEST  book,  ne-w  or  old. 

THE  CHAPLET. 

H.  Millard 60  Cents. 

GOSPEL  SINGER. 

Phillip  Phillips 35  Cents. 

NATIONAL  HYMN  &  TUNE  BOOK. 

(Undenominational.)     Boards   40  Cents. 


GLAD  TIDINGS. 

Emebson  and  Starkweather.    35  Cents, 

THE  REWARD. 

J.  H.  KURZEKKNABB 35  Cents, 

STARRY  CROWN. 

W.  O.  Perkins 35  Cents, 


Cantatas  for  Sabbath  School  Concerts  and  Exhibitions. 


.50 


Esther  the  Beautiful  Queen.    Bradbury. 

Easily  fitted  with  dresses  and  decorations. 

Daniel.    Koot  and  Bkadbury. 
Pilgrim  Fathers.    G-  F.  Root.     . 

Any  Itook  luailefl,  pont-free,  for  tlio  Ilctall  prices 


.50 
.50 


Joseph's  Bondage.    J-  M.  Chadwick. 

'^  Bo.ards  81.50;  Paper  $1.00 

This  is,  of  course,  above  the  ability  of  a  Sabbath  School  to 
give;  but  is  so  pleasing  and  brilliant,  and  on  so  favorite  a  sub- 
ject, that  choirs  or  societies  will  be  well  repaid  for  the  trouble 
of  learning  the  music  and  preparing  the  dresses  and  scenery. 


Published  by  OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 


CHAS.   H.    DITSON   &   CO., 

(Rucce33ur.s  lo.).  L.  Peters,) 
SIS  BroutlH-ay,  Kutv  York. 


LYON    i    HEALY, 
Chicitgro. 


(31) 


DOBMEYER    &    NEWHALL, 

Ciiictnnati. 


JAS.    E.    DITSON    4    CO., 

(Succepsnis  til  I,,-e  ,■«  Walker,) 
VUilailcIitliia. 


Emm  Bmku  im  B^hmk,  A^iiemiii  iii  Mhm 


^01^  Si#\  ^dl\ool^,  Xoi'iri^l  ^dliool^, 
The  High  School  Choir.    Emerson  &  Tilden. 

$1.00;  perdoz.  9.00 

School  Song  Book.      (Girls'  Normal  Schools.) 

C.  Everest.     60  cts. ;  per  doz.  6.00 

Hour  of  Sin^ini.    Emersox  &  Tilden. 

ex. GO;  perdoz.  9.00 
Choice  Trios.     W.  S.  Tilden.  l.OO;  per  doz.  9.00 

Sougs  fox-  three  Female  voices. 

The  Laurel  ^recbth.    W.  O.  Perkins. 

$1.00;     perdoz.  9.00 
Instructive  course,  and  music  in  parts. 

Deem's  Solfeggios.   •       ■       75  cts. ;  per  doz.  6.75 

Instructive   course,   and  Italian  exercises   or  Solfeggios,  for 
Voice  Cultivation. 

Tlie  above  are  tlie  work  of  skilful  hands,  and  one  or  the 
other  is  the  best  according  to  tlie  constitution  of  the  school  in 
which  a  book  is  needed. 


6.00 


High  School  Choir.     (Mentioned  above.) 
Hour  of  Singing.     (Mentioned  above.) 
School  Song  Book.     (Mentioned  above.) 

Grammar  School  Choir.    "VV.  S.  Tilden. 

CO  cts. ;  per  doz. 

For  the  upper  classes  of  Grammar  Schools.     Suited  to  all 
varieties  of  "  school "  voice. 

American  School  Music  Readers. 

Emerson  and  Tilden. 
Book  III.     For  Upper  Grammar  Classes.           .         .50 
Book    II.     For  Younger  Grammar  Classes       .         .50 
Book      I.    For  Primary  Schools 35 

The  Song  Echo.     H.  S.  Perkins.     .         .         .         .75 
Grammar  School  Classes. 

The  Song  Gardens.    Dr.  l.  Mason. 

Book  III.     Upper  Grammar  and  "High"  Classes.  $1.00 

Book    II.     Common  Schools 80 

Book      I.     Primary  Schools.     ....         .50 

Well-kuown  graded  singers. 

Dr.  L.  Mason's  Music  Charts  maybe  used  in  connec- 
tion with  any  books.  "Blackboard"  size.  Two  Volumes,  each 
with  30  Charts.     Each  S8.00. 

The  above  works  are  in  a  regular  graded  course.  The  fol- 
lowing are  geneiftl  collections,  made  for  ungraded  classes,  but 
may  be  used  to  advantage  anywhere  in  the  course. 

.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.50 
.50 
.50 


The   WhippOOrwill.     W.  O.  Perkins. 

Cheerful  Voices.    L.  O.  Emerson. 

The  Mocking  Bird.      W.  O.  Perkins. 

The  Music  Teacher.    C.  Everest. 
Fairy  Voices,    w.  Dkessler. 
Fairy  Echoes.    W.  Dressler. 
Our  Favorite.     H-  P-  Danks. 
Merry  Chimes.     L.  O.  Emerson. 
Golden  Robin.     W.  O.  Perkins. 
Jfightin^ale.     "W.  O.  and  H.  S.  Perkins. 


Whsre  there  are  oaly  Male  Singers. 

Mate  Voice  Glee  Book.     w.  O.  Perkins.       f  i.oo 

The  Glee  "Book  is  prefaced  by  a  good  instructive  course,  and 
has  many  fine,  short  4-part  songs. 

Young  Men's  Singing  Book.  Root  &  Mason.  1.50 

TJie  Orpheon.      '^-  O.  Perkins  &  A.  R.  Hallett.  1.00 
With  an  instructive  arrangement  and  is,  altogether  a  good  col- 
lection of  pieces  for  male  voices. 

«  »  » 

Where  there  are  Students  of  hoth  ssxes. 
The  Encore.      L.  O.  Emerson.       75  cts. ;  per  doz.  7.50 

Perkins'  Singing  School.    "W".  O.  Perkins. 

75  cts.  ;  per  doz.  6.75 
Two  fine  class  books,  each  with  a  good  instructive  oouise,  and 
different  collections   of   attractive  songs,   duets,  trios,   glees, 
tunes  and  anthems  for  practice. 

Chorus  Choir  Instruction  Book. 

A.N.Johnson.     $1.38;  perdoz.  12.00 
Contains  minute  directions  for  Chorus  Training  and  Chorus 
Class  Sinking,   with  260  pages  of  all  kinds   of  vocal  musie, 
sacred  and  secular,  for  practice* 

lu  connection  with  all  tha  preceding  may  ba  msntionsd  s 

Carmina  Collegensia.    H.  R.  aVaite. 

Cloth  $3.00  ;  Gilt  4.00 

University  Songs.  h.r.Waite.  Cio.  2.50;  Gilt  8.00 

The  last  book  contains  part  of,  and  the  first  nearly  all  of  the 
cheerful  songs  that  enliven  the  tedium  of  College  life.  Are 
lively  songs  for  any  of  the  higher  schools. 


Book^  foi'  ^efei'eride  ^  Oddk^ioi\kl  ll^e. 
Primary  Elements  of  Music. 

Dr.  H.  R.  Steeeter.     .60 
The  views  of  an  excellent  teacher,  with  exercises. 

Panseron's  ABC,  Abridged.        •       •       l-OO 

An  Italian  course,  with  splendid  Solfeggios. 

Wilhem's  Method  of  Teaching  Vocal 

Classes.    J-  Hullah.    .60 

An  English  method  of  teaching. 

Jackson's  Singing  Class  Manual.        ■       -75 

Has  been  much  used. 


Teachers  will  find  a  vast  increase  of  interest  in  singing  during  the 
use  of  these  "  Operettas." 

Flower  Festival  on  the  Banks  of  the  Rhine. 

3.  C.  Johnson. 
Sprin£    Holiday.    C.  C.  Converse.         ... 
Quarrel    Amo?vg    Flowers.    Schoislleb.     . 

Pie-JVio.    «f.  K.  Thomas 

Festival  of  the  Hose.  J.  C.  Johnson. 
Twin  Sisters.  Saeonl  .59  Fairy  Bridal.  Hewitt.  .50 
Coronation,  or  Crown  of  Virtue.  Bokdesk.  .  .50 
Guardian  Angel,  or  Little  Mother.  Bobdbse.  .50 
TJie  Flower  Queen.  Boot.  .75  |  CulpHt  Fay.  sign,  l.oo 
Hour  in  Fairy  Land.  Schoelleb.  Bds.  75  cts. ;  Paper  .60 
Maud  Irving.  Dbbsslee.  .  .  Bds.  75  cts. :  Paper  .60 
Jfew  Tear's  Eve.  Schoelleb.  .  Bds.  75  cts. ;  Paper  .60 
Songs    of  the    Months.    Webstek 15 


.45 
.75 
.35 
1.00 
.30 


TUo  above  books  are  for  sale  by  all  tho  principal  music  dealers.    Any  book  mailed,  post-free,  for  retail  price.    »*» 


Published  by  OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 


CHAS.    H.    D1TS0P4   &   CO., 

(Suocessurs  toJ.  L.Peters.) 
^43  Broailtray,  ]¥ow  Ifork. 


LYON    &    HEALY, 
Chacasro. 
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DOBMEYER    &    NEWHALL, 

Cincinnati. 


JAS.    E.    DITSON    &    CO., 

(buccepsors  to  LfC  h  Walker,) 
5?SKilii«lelp]iia. 
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Dwi&ht's   Journal    of   Music, 

Published  every  oilier  Saturday 
OLrVEIt    r>ITS03>T    Sc    CO. 

451  Washington  St.i  Boston,  Usss. 

JOHN      S.      D  WIGHT,      EDITOR. 

«a-TBRMS.— If  mailed  or  called  for,  $2.00  per  aanum; 
delivered  by  carriers,  $2.50.    Payment  in  advance. 

Advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  the  following  rat«s : 
One  insertion  per  line  30  cents. 
Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line,  20  cents. 
Si^ectac  rates  for  yciirly  cards, 

J.  8.  SPOONER,  PRINTER,  17  PROVINCE  ST. 

MRS.  J.  H.  LOiSIG'S 

lUSIGAL  MONOLO&UE  ENTERTAINMENT 

The  following  collection  of  Songs  are  Introduced  by 
Mus.  Long,  in  the  above  parlor  eutertainuient,  most  of 
whicb  are  composed  by 

HR.  HowAnD  nf.  now, 

who  has  shown  himself  in  these  compositions  to  be  a 
composer  of  the  first-class,  as  well  as  a  very  talented 
musician. 

Mus.  LOKG  doesherself  great  credit  as  a  vocalist  in  the 
way  she  interprets  these  splendid  compositions. 
Three  of  the  set  are  old  but  very  popular  songs. 

No.  1.    Dearest  Spot  on  Earth 35 

"    2.    Domestic  Asides 40 

"    3.    Bright  the  Beacon  Lights 60 

"    4.    Sweet  and  Low.    (In  U.    In  F.)    Each 40 

"    .I.    Charlie  Macree.    (In  R.    In  B6.)     "    60 

"    6.    When  the  Kye  Come  Hame 40 

"    7.    Katey'9  Letter 35 

"    8.    BattleHymn 60 

"    9.    Old  Glory's  the  Flag  of  the  Free 40 

Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
949-51 

MUSIC      SCHOOL, 

PMXKSFXEJLI*,  MASS. 

THE  Second  year  of  this  School  opens  Sept.  19th,  1877, 
with  well-known  and  able  teachers  in  all  deiian- 
ments.  Rates  for  board  and  tuition  very  low,  especially 
to  those  desiring  to  become  teachei*s.  Ample  libraries 
and  scientific  apparatus.  Lectures  and  recitals  every 
week.  For  further  information,  programmes  of  concerts 
and  soirees  during  past  year,  catalugues,  &c.,  address 

BE]V#.  C  BIiODCS£TV, 
947-952  Principal. 

MRS.    FLORA    E.    BARRY,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.    124  Chandler  St, 
near  Columbus  Avenue. 

GW.  FOSTER,  Conductor  and  Vocalist,  will  resume 
•  LesBons  on  and  after  Oct.  9, 1875 ,  at  690  Washington 
Street,  rooms  of  Woodward  &  Brown,  HoHton.  Call  Sat- 
urdays from  11  to  12  o'clock. 

MR.  B  X.ISTEMAHrJSr  will  receive  a  limited 
number  of  pupils  for  Violin  and  Sonata  playing 
during  the  ensuing  Summer  and  Fall  seasons.  Adaress 
care  of  OLIVER  BITSON  or  CARL  FRUEFER,  Boston, 
Mass. 945 

The  American  Glee  Book. 

Br  Vr.  O.  PXIRKKXS. 

THIS  is  a  new  and  admirably  prepared  book 
of  Glees,  of  which  nearly  all,  or  as  many 
as  a  hundred,  will  be  entirely  new  to  most  sing- 
ers. The  remainder  are  of  choice  quality  and 
add  to  the  value  of  the  book. 

Price,  $1.50. 

PnMisliel  liy  OliTcr  Ditson  &  Co,,  Boston. 


NEW 
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COMPOSED  Br 

C.    A,     HAVENS. 


VENITE  IN'  D 35cts. 

F.ONUM  EST  IN  E  FLAT. 30  " 

BBNEDICTUS  IN  A  FLAT 35  " 

BENEDICTUS  IN  D  FLAT 40  " 

AarxujGns. 

MAGNIFICAT.    (Easter  Anthem) 40  cts. 

TRISAGION  AND  SANCTUS  30  " 

THE  LORD  IS  LN  HIS  HOLY  TEMPLE 30  " 

HYJunr  sKTxxnrcis. 

SUN  OF  MY  SOUL 35  cts. 

JESUS,  I  MY  CROSS  HAVE  TAKEN 35  " 

THERE  IS  A  FOUNTAIN  FILLED  WITH  BLOOD.35  " 

COME,  SAID  JESUS'  SACRED  VOICE 30  " 

SOFTLY  FADES  THE  TWILIGHT  RAY 30  " 

HOW  SWEETLY  FLOWED,  ETC 35  " 

JESUS,  LOVER  OF  MY  SOUL.    (No.  1  in  B  flat). .30  " 

JESUS,  LOVER  OF  MY  SOUL.    (No.  2  in  F) 30  " 

ROCK  OF  AGES.    (No.2inGflat) 35  " 

COSPEIi   soKes. 

BRIGHT  GOLDEN  CITY 30  cts. 

BEAUTIFUL  ZION 30  " 

HE  GIVETH  HIS  BELOVED  SLEEP.  Arr.  fr.  Abt.30  " 
ONLY  WAIT 30  " 

The  above  are  set  with  organ  accompaniments,  and 
hintB  in  registration,  and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  either 
quartet  or  clxorus.  The  cultivated  choir  will  find  the 
Canticles  and  Hymn  Settings  of  much  interest,  while 
those  wiio  desire  plainer  music,  will  find  the  Gospel 
Songs  adapted  to  their  wants. 

Some  of  our  best  critics  have  examined  Mr.  Havens' 
compositions,  and  complimented  them  highly  in  regard 
to  musical  structure,  voice  leading,  and  general  adapta- 
tion. 

A  Collection  of  i\ew  Mnsic  for  Choirs, 
Schools  and  Conventions. 

BY  W.  O.  PERKINS. 
Pricn  $1.38  ;    $1'2.00  per  Dozen. 

Mr.  Perkins'  last  production  keeps  up  his 
well  earned  reputation  as  composer  and  com- 
piler. There  are  336  pages,  which  give  ample 
room,^ln  the  first  place,  for  a  concise  course  in 
the  elements,  the  study  of  which  may  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  most  agreeable  practice  on  about 
100  pages  of  easy,  harmonized  Songs,  Part- 
Songs  and  Glees.  After  these  are  75  pages  of 
Metrical  Tunes  of  good  character  and  great 
variety,  to  which  succeed  a  hundred  pages  of 
Anthems,  and  a  few  Chants. 

For  PflMic  and  Priyate  Iwmi  Classes. 

BY  W.  O.  PERKINS. 
Price  7i  Cents.      $0.33  per  Dozen. 

Mb.  Perkins  shows  his  appreciation  of  the 
true  need  of  Singing  Schools  by  providing  a 
large  proportion  of  Secular  Music  for  practice. 
For  while  the  main  object  of  a  large  part  of  all 
schools  is  to  prepare  a  new  set  of  singers  for 
the  choir  or  chorus  in  church,  this  end  is  best 
attained  by  confining  the  drill  principally  to 
music  containing  words  that  will  do  to  drill  on. 
In  this  bright  book  we  have  quantities  of  new 
and  very  pleasing  music  in  four  parts,  which, 
with  the  "  elements,"  fill  all  the  pages  to  the 
118th  page,  to  which  succeed  about  40  pages  of 
well  chosen  church  music. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

OLI"VE]R    IDITSOInT    <Sb    CO. 
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V  0  0  AL . 

Make  Room  in  Heav'n  for  Me.    Song  and 

Chorus.    F.     3.    E  to  F.  Rutledge.  30 

Lost  Chord.     F.     3.     c  to  F.  Sullimn.  40 

When  Life  is  brightest.     Vocal  Duet.     C. 

3.    E  to  F.  Pinmli.  50 

My  dear  old  Home.    Song  and  Chorus.    Aft. 

3.  E  to  E.  Meyer.  30 
Softly  fades  the  Twilight  Kay.    E&.    3. 

d  to  E.  Havens.  30 

Tliey  all  do  it    G.    3.    d  to  F.  Read.  30 

Love's- Roses.    (Die  Rose  der  Liebe.)    G. 

4.  d  to  g.  Fairlamb.  30 
You  gave  it  me,  long  Years  ago.    Song  and 

Chorus.    F.     3.     c  to  F.  Keens.  30 

When  the  Tide  comes  in.     E.    4.     d  to  g. 

Millard.  50 
Tlie  Dust  of  a  Rose.  F.  3.  F  to  F.  Fairlamb.  30 
Roll  on,  Kalamazoo.     Song  and  Chorus. 

D.     3.     d  to  F.  Vandercooh  30 

Good  times  Come  Again.    Song  and  Cho. 

E6.     2.     E  to  g.  Hays.  30 

Two  Vocal  Pieces,  by  L.  F.  Groebl,         each,  35 
No.  1.    Charity.    Solo  and  Qt.    D. 

3.    d  to  E. 
No.  2.    Come,  wandering  Sheep.   (Pas- 
tor'animarum.)     Solo  and  Qt.     B6. 
3.    d  to  F. 
Heart  Longings.    B6.    3.    E  to  F.       Danht.  30 
Look  Upward.    Eft.    3.    d  to  g.  Rickter.  30 

Alone,   all  Alone.     Song  and  Chorus.    Aft. 
3.    E  to  F.  Hays.  35 

Instrumental. 

Vacation  Redowa.     B6.    3.  Wendelstein.  30 

Whispering  Waves.  Salonstuck.  A.  3.  Frank.  40 
Mazurka  in  B6.     3.  Stetson.  35 

Village  Belle  Waltz.    C.    3.  Sudds.  30 

Six  Easy  Sonatas,  by  C.  Gurlitt. 

No.  1  is  in  C;  No.  2  is  in  G;  No.  3  is  in 

D ;  No.  4  is  in  G ;  No.  5  is  in  A  minor; 

No.  6  is  in  F. 
Germania  Waltzes.    3.  Auerhach.  60 

When  I  think  of  Thee.     (Wenn  ich 

dein  gedenke. )    Aft.    3.  Lange.  40 

New  Grand  Turkish  March.    Bft.    3.    Keens.  40 
Life  is  a  Dream.    (Das  Leben  ein  Traum.) 

3.  Zikoff.  65 

Abridged,  35 
Serenade.    4  hands.    Eft.    4.  Krause.  1.00 

Spring  Greeting.    Galop  de  Bravoura. 

Dft.    5.  Grase.  40 

Crossing  the  Danube.    Grand  Triumphant 

March.    Aft.    4.  Brignoli.  75 

Chant  de  I'Aube  Waltzes.    3.  Lamothe.  75 

Unique  Grand   Galop.    Elegant  illustrated 

title.     C.    3.  Cadmus.  60 

The  Time  of  Youth.    Vocal  Duet.    G.    3. 

F  to  F.  Pinsuti.  50 

Cossack  Dance.   Alia  Gavotte.  D  minor.  4, 

Wilson.  40 
Black  Hawk  Waltz.     (Illustrated  title.)    4. 

Hands.     Aft.    3.  WalsJi.  40 

Au  Revoir  Valse.     3.  Waldteufel.  75 

Siegmund's  Love  Song.    Bft.     4.  Lange.  50 

Spi'ndler's  Favorites. 

No.  1.  Blue  Eyes.  (Blaue  Augen.)    G.  3.      40 
Black-Hawk  Waltz.     Eft.    3.  Walsh.  40 

BOOKS. 

The  Grammar  Scuool  Choir.   W.  S.  Tildeiu  60 
THes.  Van  Cott's  Praise  Book.  35 

The  American  Glkb  Book.   W.O.PerHns.  1.50 


Music  by  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense 
being  one  cent  for  every  ounce,  or  fraction  thereof, 
ubout  two  cents  for  .in  ordinary  piece  of  music.  Persons 
at  n  distance  will  lind  the  conveyance  a  saviiii?  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Boutis  can  also  be  seul  ut 
doable  these  rates. 


BLIGHT'S    JOUKNAL    OF    MUSIC 


brothers: 


Square  and  Upright  Pianos 

33  Union  Square,   New  York. 

Decker  Brothers'  Ctrand,  Sqnarc,  and 
Trnrltrbt  Pianoit  are  the  best  made  in  the  country. 
They  take  the  lead  of  all  first-class  instruments,  bemg 
unrivalled  in  beauty  of  tone,  and  perfection  of  mechan- 
ism in  every  detail. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog-ne- 

PEICES   SEASONABLE, 

XKRMS    EASY. 


The  School  Song  Book 

FOB 

SEMINARIES  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

By  C.  EVEBE8X.    Price  CO  CU.;  $C  pr  Doz. 

THE  shape  of  this  work  is  peculiar  hut  con- 
venient, the  pages  being  somewhat  wider 
and  shorter  than  those  of  a  common  church 
music  book.  They  hold  the  staffs  well,  and 
contain  quite  a  quantity  on  each  page. 

The  music  of  the  book  is  in  2  and  in  3-part3, 
all  for  even,  or  ladies  voices,  and  is  of  fine  quai- 
ls throughout.  Mr.  Everest  draws  from  his 
experience  as  teacher  of  music  in  a  city  Normal 
School,  and  evidently  is  familiar  with  the  gi-ound 
occupied.  The  "  instructive  "  part  of  the  book 
is  extensive. 


umm 


A  Song  Reader  for  Grammar  Schools. 

Particularly  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
various  kinds  of  voices  found  in  the  Upper 
Classes.  By  "W.  S.  Tilden,  Teacher  of  Music 
in  the  Schools  of  Newton  and  Brookline,  Mass. 

Price  GO  Cents. 

Avei-y  useful  book,  compiled  by  an  able  and 
practical  teacher,  who  felt  the  need  before 
he  so  well  cared  for  it.  The  "  Choir  "  contains 
a  few  pages  of  well  constructed  theory,  and  173 
pages  of  pure,  sweet,  tasteful  music,  in  1,  2,  3, 
and  4  parts,  for  practice  and  pleasure. 


THE 


Bij  A.  JV.  JOEJ^SOJf. 

Price,   $1.38,  or   $13  per  Boz. 

(IN  PRESS,  AND  NEARLY  READY.) 

This  is  a  bcok  by  itself,  and  like  nothing  else. 
It  contains  minute  directions  for  Teachers  and 
Learners,  for  instruction  and  practice  in  all 
"Choruses."  whether  in  Singing  Schools^  Choirs, 
Societies,  Conventions,  or  any  where  else; 
all  given  in  the  simplest  and  most  unmistak- 
able language  ever  put  into  an  instruct!  on  book. 

Some  teachers  may  wish  to  substitute  otlier 
terras  and  "commands"  for  those  given,  but 
the  extreme  ease  of  teaching  from  the  book 
will  commend  it,  even  in  sucli  cases.  A  large 
quantity  of  good  music  of  all  varieties  for 
practice  is  given. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  Co.,  Boston. 


IMPROVED  CABINET  ORGAN. 

Excelling  lohat  has  previously  been  accomplished  in 
Power,  Pokity,  and  Delicacy  of  Tones. 

Tie  Liszt  CaMiet  Organ 

(Styie  No.  501).— Five  Octave;  Seven  Sets  of  Reeds 
OF  Two  AND  A  Half  Octaves  each,  and  One  Set  of 
One  Octave;  Fifteen  Stops;  New  Scale  of  Kekd- 
BoARD,  Reeds  and  Actions,  with  Ventkillo  Chest 

AND  OTHER  IMPROVEMENTS,  PATENTED,  187G-7. 

BASE.— Contra  BASSO,  16  ft.;  English  Horn,  8  ft.; 
Viola,  4  ft.;  Viola  Dolce,  4  ft.;  Sub-Bass,  16  ft. 
TREBLE— CORNO,  16  ft. ;  MelodiA,  8  ft. ;  PiccOLO,  4  ft. ; 
Seraphone,  8  ft.;  Voix  Celeste,  8  ft.  THROUGH- 
OUT.—Full  Organ,  {knee  tftop),  Vox  Humana,  Octave 
Coupler,  {coupling  icp),  Knee  Swell,  I.  Forte,  II. 
Forte.    Catalogue  Price,  $625. 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organ  Co.  have  the  pleasure 
of  announcing  that  specimens  of  this  fine  orfran  {/ac 
simiVcs  in  their  musical  part  of  one  furnished  Dr.  Franz 
Liszt),  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  seen  at  their  ware- 
rooms  and  principal  agencies.  The  origin  of  this  im- 
proved organ  and  of  its  name,  is  asfoUowB: 

Having  occasion  to  make  an  organ  expressly  for  the 
vei-y  celebrated  Dr.  Franz  Liszt,  in  which  full  sonorous 
power  was  especially  desired,  as  well  as  such  delicacy 
and  purity  of  tone  as  could  afford  satisfaction  to  so  criti- 
cal a  judgment  as  that  of  the  great  maestro,  we  took 
the  opportunity  to  carry  out  and  introduce  improve- 
ments which  had  first  been  presented,  in  our  organs  at 
the  U.  S.  Centennial  Exhibition,  with  others  which  had 
long  bren  in  progress.  The  result  was  more  than  satis- 
factory to  ourselves;  the  improvement  greater  than  we 
had  ventured  to  expect.  In  our  own  warerooms  in  Bos- 
ton and  New  York,  the  new  instrument  was  seen  and 
tested  by  a  number  of  the  best  musicians  in  the  country, 
who  pronounced  it  a  material  advance  upon  all  that  had 
before  been  accomplished.  In  the  rooms  of  the  Agent 
for  the  sale  of  our  organs  in  Hannover,  Germany,  it  was 
also  greatly  admired.  The  Bannover  Courier  deciared  it 
to  be  "  at  the  very  height  of  development  of  instruments 
of  the  class,''  evincing  "  extraordinary  progress."  After 
its  receipt  and  trial,  Dr.  Franz  Liszt  wrote  to  the  Agent : 
"  The  beautiful  organ  of  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organ 
Company,  of  Boston,  receives  no  less  praise  here  than 
in  Hannover.  It  fully  justifies  the  remarkable,  well- 
founded  and  wide-spread  renown  of  these  superb  instru- 
ments."   It  was  immediately  put  in  use  in  his  orchestra, 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  OEGAIT  CO., 

154  Vremont  St.,  JBoston  ;  2£»  Vnion  Sqnarey 

Sow  York  ;  250  &  253  ¥Val>aiiiIl  At«., 
943  Cbicagro. 


A  Saliliatli  School  SOBE  Boot. 

Dy  H.  S.  &  nr.  O.  PERKinrS.       Price  35  eta. 

THE  title  indicates  something  unusually  pure 
and  stainless  in  quality,  and  in  the  book 
are  the  best  sentiments,  in  the  sweetest  poetry, 
set  to  melodious  music.  Of  the  series  of  good 
songs,  one  may  mention : 

"  Whiter  than  Snow. "    Page  98. 

"  Shall  we  meet  with  the  Loved?  "    Page  106. 

*'  Sweeping  through  the  Gates."    Page  130. 

A  fresh  interest  in  S.  S.  singing  requires  a 
bright  new  book,  by  a  new  author,  once  in  a 
while.    Try  this. 


A  Sabbath  School   Song  Book, 

BY  n.  nr.  mciivxosu. 

PBICE   35  CENTS. 

THE  few  montlis  trial  to  which  this  charming 
"singer"  has  been  exposed,  has  suf- 
ficiently demonstrated  its  great  merit.  A  book 
always  reflects,  more  or  less  clearly,  the  taste  of 
its  composer,  which  in  this  case  was  helped  by 
an  usually  good  judgment  in  selecting  hymns. 
Such  ones  as 

'*  The  King  in  the  Manger,"  page  3; 

"  Sweet  Hye  and  Bye,"  page  96;  and 

"  Hear  Him  Calling,"  page  130, 

are  very  taking,  but  not  more  so  than  a  large 
number  of  others. 


DltSi  k  Co" 


20  pages  of  Music,  Sheet  Music  size.  Choice  and  new 
pieces,  Vocal  and  Instrumental.  For  sale  by  all  Music 
and  News  Dealers. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 


AwAKDED  to  L.  P08TAWKA  &  CO.,  Oambridgeport, 
Mass.  The  United  States  Centennial  Commission  an- 
nounces the  following  as  the  basis  of  an  Award  to  Louis 
PosTAWKA  &  Co.,  Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  for  PXAMO 
liXOOIi.  Eepokt.— For  ingenuity  of  construction,  and 
firmness  and  immovability  when  in  use. 

A.  T.  GOSHOKN,  Director-General. 
rsEALl.  J-  E-  HAWLEY,  President. 

Attest :  J.  L.  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 
"  We  think  the  Stool  one  of  the  best  ever  offered  to  the 
public.  STEINWAT  &  SONS,  New  York." 


SUCCESSOKS  TO 

XiEB     as     "^V -A.  Xi  e:  E  K, , 

922    CHESTNUT   ST., 
Philadelphia. 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON.       01  IVER  DITSON.       JOHNC.  HAYNES. 

OHAi.  a  BiTBOIf  ^  €0. 

(Successors  to  Mason  Bres.  and  Firth,  Son  Sc  Go.)  , 

MUSIC    PUBLISHERS 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

t  MdsIc,  Isic  Bools, 

AND    MUSICAL    MERCHANDISE, 

No.  711  Broadway,  New  York. 

Hew  York  Branch  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 

EDW.    SCHUBEETII     &     CO, 

IMPORTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS  OF  MUSIC, 

No.  23  UNION  SQUAKE, 

KBW  YORK. [795 


LYON     &     HEALY, 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS, 

CHICAGO,  ILL., 

Wholesale  and  Ketail  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise 

Of   Every   Description. 

Our  stock  of  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musi- 
cal Instruments,  etc.,  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  in  the  North  West.  Our  connection 
with  Messrs.  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  enables  us  to  fur- 
nish their  publications  to  Western  Dealers,  at 
net  Boston  Prices. 

JJE^lu  addition  to  the  publications  of  Messrs. 
O.  Ditsou  &  Co.,  we  keep  on  hand  and  furnish 
uU  Music  and  Music  Books  published  in  Ameri- 
ca, together  with  a  choice  stock  of  Foreign 
Music.  t794^3m 
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Moscheles  on  the  Beethoven  Festival 

at  Bonn  in  1845  * 

Moscheles,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  sets  off 
for  the  Musical  festival  at  Bonn,  and  writes  to 
his  wife  from  Cologne:  "The  unsettled  and 
gloomy  weather  resembled  my  frame  of  mind, 
for  the  separation  had  disturbed  my  equanimi- 
ty.    My  philosophy  must  aid  me I 

have  visited  Meyerbeer  here  and  met  him  alone 
with  Pischek.  Mutual  kisses  were  the  begin- 
ning and  prelude  to  a  number  of  inquiries  after 
you,  and  then  we  talked  of  the  festival.  Mey- 
erbeer is  beside  himself  with  the  press  of  busi- 
ness; by  to-morrow  he  must  begin  the  rehear- 
sals of  the  Court  Concerts.  The  best  of  the 
vocal  music  is  to  be  without  orchestra,  and  on- 
ly with  pianoforte  accompaniment;  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  rehearsals,  Meyerbeer  will 
go  to  Bonn  to  hear  the  performance  there." 
On  the  10th  of  August,  Moscheles  comes  to 
Bonn  and  writes:  "I  am  at  the  Hotel  de 
I'Etoile  d'Or,  where  are  to  be  found  all  the 
crowned  heads  of  music — ^brown,  grey,  or  bald 
— all  wigged  or  lackered  pates ;  this  is  a  ren- 
dezvous for  all  ladies,  old  and  young,  fanatics 
for  music — all  art-judges.  German  and.  French 
reviewers  and  English  reporters,  lastly,  the 
abode  of  Liszt,  the  absolute  monarch,  by  virtue 
of  his  princely  gifts  outshining  all  else.  Dr. 
Bacher,  from  Vienna,  offers  me  a  share  of  his 
room — no  small  boon  when  the  streets  are 
crowded  with  houseless  travellers,  like  the 
roofless  after  a  great  conflagration.  Gentle- 
men and  ladies,  several  English  among  them, 
with  a  whole  army  of  porters  and  bandboxes, 
are  begging  for  a  shake-down  in  hotels  or  pri- 
vate houses;  friends  and  acquaintances  meet 
one  another;  flags  of  various  colors  are  waving 
— such  a  hurry-skurry  everywhere.  I  have  al- 
ready seen  and  spoken  to  colleagues  from  all 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe;  I  was  also  with 
Liszt,  who  had  his  hands  full  of  business,  and 
was  surrounded  with  secretaries  and  masters  of 
ceremonies,  whileChorley  sat  quietly  ensconced 
in  the  corner  of  the  sofa.  Liszt,  too,  kissed 
me,  then  a  few  hurried  and  confused  words 
passed  between  us,  and  I  did  not  seeliim  again 
until  I  met  him  afterwards  in  the  concert  room. 
"We  sat  down  about  400  of  us  to  dinner,  and 
the  first  concert  took  place,  under  Spohr's  di- 
rection, in  the  new  Beethoven  Hall.  The 
Grand  Mass  in  D  major  gave  me  certainly  ex- 
quisite, although  not  quite  unalloyed  pleasure, 
for  occasionally  I  could  not  help  feeling  that 
the  composition  diverges  from  the  genuine 
church  style,  and  thereby  loses  that  unity  of 
color  which  I  prize  so  highly  in  other  works  of 
the  master.  The  'Ninth  Symphony,'  which 
followed  afterwards,  was  given  almost  fault- 
lessly, the  soprano  part  in  the  choruses  not  on- 
ly better  than  in  London,  but  better  than  I 
have  ever  heard  anywhere.  Staudigl  inimita- 
ble, but  the  kettledrums  not  better  tuned  than 
in  London.  Mr.  Jager,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, gave  me  a  place  of  honor  among  the 
artists;  Liszt  behaves  to  me  with  marked  kind- 
ness whenever  we  meet.  I  write  you  these 
lines  after  the  public  supper  in  the  hotel,  by 
way  of  preparing  myself  pleasantly  for  a  night's 
rest;  meanwhile  I  remaincon  a  more  languen- 
do,  poco  a  poco  agitato,  ma  sempre  Gioisto, 
yours."    .... 

From  the  Diary. 

"August  11th. — A  new  steamer  was  christ- 
ened 'Beethoven '  with  great  ceremony.     Amid 

•  From  **  Recent  Music  and  Musicians,"  as  described 
in  tlie  Diai-ies  and  Correspondence  of  Ijrnaz  Mosclieles. 
Selected  by  his  wife,  and  adapted  from  tlie  original  Ger- 
man by  A.  D.  Coleridge. 


salvos  of  cannon,  the  vessel,  accompanied  by 
one  other,  sped  merrily  to  Nonnenwerth,  where 
a  cold  collation  was  in  readiness.  I  was  capi- 
tally placed  between  Spohr  and  Fischhof. 
Pickpockets  active.  We  escaped  untouched." 
,"  August  12th. — From  eight  o'clock  this 
morning  the  streets  were  alive  with  bands  of 
students,  guilds,  etc.  Waited  at  the  Rathhaus, 
and  afterwards  managed  to  get  into  the  Cathe- 
dral with  the  throng.  Beethoven's  Mass  in  C 
gave  me  exquisite  enjoyment.  From  the  Cathe- 
dral went  to  the  galleries  which  are  erected 
around  the  Beethoven  monument.  I  was  ex- 
posed for  a  long  time  to  the  burning  raj'S  of 
the  sun — a  great  annoyance — released  at  last 
by  the  arrival  of  the  distinguished  guests  upon 
the  balcony  of  the  Furstenberg  House.  These 
were  the  King  and  Queen  of  Prussia,  Qneen 
Victoria,  and  Prince  Albert,  with  a  numerous 
suite.  Speech  by  Professor  Breidenstein.  I 
was  deeply  moved  when  I  saw  the  statue  un- 
veiled, the  more  so  because  Hahnel  has  ob- 
tained an  admirable  likeness  of  the  immortal 
composer.  Another  tumult  and  uproar  at  the 
table-d'hote  in  the  '  Stern '  Hotel.  I  sat  near 
Bacher,  Fischhof,  and  Vesque,  Liszt  in  all  his 
glory,  a  suite  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  at- 
tendance on  him,  Lola  Montez  among  the  form- 
er. At  five  o'clock  the  Concert.  Dr.  Breiden- 
stein asked  me  if  I  would  accompany  the  '  Ad- 
elaide' at  the  morning  concert.  As  Madame 
Pleyel  was  to  play  a  concerto  on  that  occasion, 
I  thought  it  infra  dig.  to  perform  an  inferior 
service,  so  I  refused." 

"August  13th. — Last  day  of  the  festival, 
which  began  with  Liszt's  Cantata.  It  has  much 
that  is  well  thought  and  felt,  as,  e.g.  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Andante  of  the  B  major  Trio, 
which  is  cleverly  managed ;  there  are  also  some 
good  instrumental  effects ;  as  a  whole,  howev- 
er, it  is  too  fragmentary.  Liszt,  who  was  ve- 
hemently applauded,  received  an  orchestral 
flourish.  The  Court  arriving  late,  the  Cantata 
was  repeated,  and  the  King  made  a  selection 
from  the  programme  of  the  concert,  which  he 
staid  to  hear.  Overtures  '  Egmont '  and  '  Co- 
riolan' admirably  conducted  by  Spohr.  Vio- 
loncello solo,  Ganz.  Weber's  Concertstuck, 
Madame  Pleyel.  Air  from  'Fidelio,"  Miss  Sa- 
billa  Novello.  Liszt  accompanied  Fraulein 
Kratky  in  a  song. 

"  Liszt's  performance  of  Beethoven  Concerto 
in  E  flat  major  almost  entirely  satisfied  one :  I 
can't  imagine  any  one  playing  the  energetic 
and  spirited  part  of  the  work  better  than  he 
did.  In  other  parts  I  should  have  preferred  a 
little  more  warmth  and  tenderness. 

"When  the  Court  had  gone,  some  other 
pieces  were  performed,  others  omitted.  At 
two  o'clock  banquet  at  the  'Stern.'  Crowd 
even  greater  than  before.  Immediately  after 
the  King's  health  had  been  proposed,  WoM, 
the  Improvisatore,  gave  a  toast  which  he  called 
the  'Trefoil.'  It  was  to  represent  the  perfect 
chord,  Spohr  the  key-note,  Liszt  the  connect- 
ing link  between  all  parties,  the  third — Pro- 
fessor Breidenstein,  the  Dominant,  leading  all 
thiags  to  a  happy  solution.  Universal  ap- 
plause. Spohr  proposes  the  health  of  the 
Queen  of  England,  Dr.  Wolff  that  of  the  Pro- 
fessor Hahnel,  the  sculptor  of  the  monument, 
and  also  that  of  the  brass  founder.  Liszt  pro- 
poses Prince  Albert;  a  professor  with  a  stento- 
rian voice  is  laughed  and  coughed  down,  peo- 
ple will  not  listen  to  him,  and  then  ensued  a 
series  of  most  disgraceful  scenes  which  origi- 
nated thus  :  Liszt  spoke  rather  abstrusely  upon 
the  subject  of  the  festival.  '  Here  all  nations 
are  met  to  pay  honor  to  the  master.  May  they 
live  and  prosper,  the  Dutch,  the  English,  the 


Viennese,  who  have  made  a  pilgrimage  hith- 
er! "  Upon  this  Chelard  gets  up  in  a  passion 
and  screams  out  to  Liszt,  '  Vous  avez  oubliS 
les  Francais.'  Many  voices  break  in,  a  regular 
tumult  ensues,  some  for,  some  against  Ihe 
speaker.  At  last  Liszt  makes  himself  heard, 
but,  in  trying  to  exculpate  himself,  seems  to 
get  entangled  deeper  and  deeper  in  a  labyrinth 
of  words,  seeking  to  convince  his  hearers  that 
he  has  lived  fifteen  years  among  Frenchmen, 
and  would  certainly  not  intentionally  speak 
slightingly  of  them.  The  contending  parties, 
however,  become  more  uproarious,  many  leave 
their  seats,  the  din  becomes  deafening,  and  the 
ladies  pale  with  fright.  The  fgte  is  interrupt- 
ed for  a  full  hour.  Dr.  Wolff,  mounting  a  ta- 
ble, tries  to  speak,  but  is  hooted  down  three 
or  four  times,  and  at  last  quits  the  room,  glad 
to  escape  the  Babel  of  tongues.  Knots  of  peo- 
ple are  seen  disputing  in  every  part  of  the  great 
salon,  and  on  the  confusion  increasing,  the 
cause  of  the  dispute  is  lost  sight  of.  The 
French  and  English  journalists  mingle  in  this 
fray,  by  complaining  of  omissions  of  all  sorts 
on  the  part  of  the  Festival  Committee.  When 
the  tumult  threatens  to  become  serious,  the 
landlord  hits  upon  the  bright  idea  of  making 
the  band  play  its  loudest,  and  this  drowns  the 
noise  of  the  brawlers,  who  adjourned  to  the 
open  air.  The  waiters  once  more  resumed 
their  services,  although  many  of  the  guests,  es- 
pecially ladies,  had  vanished.  The  contend- 
ing groups  outside  showed  their  bad  taste  and 
ridiculous  selfishness,  for  Vivier  and  some 
Frenchmen  got  Liszt  among  them,  and  re- 
proached him  in  the  most  shameful  way.  G. 
ran  from  party  to  party,  adding  fuel  to  the 
fire,  Chorley  was  attacked  by  a  French  jour- 
nalist, Mr.  J.  J.  would  have  it  that  the  Eng- 
lish gentleman,  Wentworth  Dilke,  was  a  Ger- 
man, who  had  slighted  him:  I  stepped  in  be- 
tween the  two,  so  as  at  least  to  put  an  end  to 
this  unfair  controversy.  I  tried  as  well  as  I 
could  to  soothe  these  overwrought  minds,  and 
pronounced  funeral  orations  over  those  who 
had  perished  in  this  tempest  of  words.  I  alone 
remained  shot-proof  and  neutral,  so  also  did 
my  Viennese  friends.  By  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening  I  became  almost  deaf  from  the  noise, 
and  was  glad  to  escape;  I  assure  you  that  a 
cup  of  coffee  and  some  music  at  the  Countess 
Almasy's  were  very  refreshing  after  the  events 
of  the  afternoon.  I  didn't  go  to  the  festival 
ball,  preferring  to  write  this  account,  and  to 
spend  a  couple  of  hours  with  Fischhof,  who 
showed  me  his  'Theory  of  Transposing.'  " 


Shakespeare    in    Opera. 

BY  ALFBETON  HERVET, 

William  Hazlitt,  a  well-known  English  critic, 
called  Shakespeare  a  "giant  among  giants," 
and  a  truer  sentence  was  never  penned,  for  ev- 
en among  the  justly  famous  poets  and  drama- 
tists of  the  Elizabethan  era,  the  name  of  Shakes- 
peare stands  first,  and  his  plays  are  alike  unap- 
proached  and  unapproachable.  They  have  been 
translated  into  almost  every  living  language, 
and  represented  on  the  stage  of  almost  every 
country.  The  ambitious  amateur  and  blunder- 
ing professional  alike  fail  to  make  them  unin- 
teresting, while  from  the  pulpit  and  the  ros- 
trum their  frequent  beauties  are  quoted  times 
without  number.  For  nearly  three  hundred 
years  the  works  of  this  immortal  poet  have 
stood,  and  as  long  as  dramatic  literature  exists 
will  Shakespeare's  plays  exist. 

But  ii.  .addition  to  all  this  there  is  another 
use  to  which  many  of  these  plays  have  been 
put.     The  finest  composers  have  frequently  se- 
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lected  them  as  texts  upon  which  to  compose 
operas.  It  is  probably  understating  the  matter 
to  assert  that  there  have  been  at  least  one  hun- 
dred operas  composed  upon  texts  selected  from 
Shakespeare.  Indeed,  some  of  the  plays  were 
so  written  originally  that  with  very  little 
trouble  operatic  texts  were  constructed.  This 
is  the  case  with  the  "Tempest,"  "Midsumxiier 
Night's  Dream,"  "As  You  Like  It,"  and  "Mac- 
beth ;  "  while  others,  from  their  romantic  char- 
acter, were  seized  upon  by  composers  for  their 
music,  and  others  again,  which  might  be 
thought  entirely  unfitted  for  music,  have  been 
taken  by  composers  and  successfully  set.  An 
example  of  this  is  "Hamlet,"  which  has  been 
set  by  Mercadante;  by  Gasparini,  for  whom 
the  libretto  was  adapted  by  the  great  Italian 
dramatic  poet  Apostolo  Zeno,  the  opera  being 
produced  in  London  in  1711,  and  by  Arabroise 
Thomas  in  Paris,  in  1860,  in  which  such  a 
•wonderful  success  Was  made  by  Mme.  Nilsson 
as  Ophelia,  end  M.  Faure  as  Hamlet. 

The  "Tempest"  was  first  set  by  Matthew 
Lock,  in  1673,  very  little  change  being  made 
in  Shakespeare's  original  text.  Dr.  Purcell 
next  tried  the  same  play,  and  produced  his  op- 
era in  1690,  and  in  1850  Halgvy  produced  a 
grand  Italian  opera  "La  Tempesta, "  of  which 
the  libretto  was  adapted  from  the  play  in  French 
by  Scribe,  the  great  French  libretto  writer,  and 
then  translated  into  Italian,  to  which  Hal6vy 
composed  his  music. 

Music  to  "Macbeth"  was  first  written  by 
Lock  in  1674,  and  then  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years  this  play  was  avoided  by  composers,  but 
in  1847  Verdi  produced  his  opera  "  Macbeth  " 
at  Florence,  and  in  1877  Signor  Lauro  Rossi 
produced  at  London  an  opera  entitled  "Biorn," 
of  which  the  lit  retto  was  adapted  from  Shakes- 
peare's "Macbeth  "  by  Frank  Edwards.  Oth- 
er operas  on  this  play  were  written  druing  the 
present  century  by  Andre  H.  Chelard  and  Tau- 
bert. 

The  English  composer.  Sir  Henry  R.  Bishop, 
first  took  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  for  an 
opera.  He  was  followed  by  Mendelssohn,  who 
wrote  an  overture,  several  entr'actes,  a  march 
and  several  songs  and  choruses  to  this  play. 
Next  Ambroise  Thomas  composed  a  French  op- 
era on  the  play,  which  was  successfully  pro- 
duced in  Paris  in  1860,  and  which  is  promised 
to  be  heard  in  an  English  version  from  the  Hess 
English  Opera  Company. 

Sir  Henry  R.  Bishop  composed  many  operas, 
and  during  his  management  of  Drury  Lane  The 
atre,  London,  produced,  among  other  Shakes- 
pearean operas,  the  "Comedy  of  Errors"  in 
1819,  "Twelfth  Night,"  in  1820,  "Two  Gen- 
tlemen of  Verona,"  in  1821,  and  "As  You  Like 
It."  These,  of  course,  were  all  English  op- 
eras. This  composer  seems  to  have  been  the 
only  one  who  selected  the  above  plays  for  mu- 
sical setting. 

Rossini  selected  "Othello,"  which  he  pro- 
duced at  Naples,  in  1816,  and  several  very 
famous  singers  have  added  to  their  reputation 
in  the  role  of  Desdemona.  Mme.  Adelina  Patti 
recently  made  in  London  one  of  her  greatest 
successes  in  this  rvle. 

"Romeo  and  Juliet  "  seems  to  have  been  a 
favorite  subject  for  the  musicians,  there  being 
thirteen  operas  on  this  play  alone.  These  were 
composed  by  Benda,  Dresden,  1772;  Schwan- 
berg,  Brunswick,  1782;  Marescalchi,  Rome, 
1789;  Rumling,  Carlsberg,  1790;  Dalayrac, 
Paris,  1792;  Steibelt,  Feydeau,  1793;  Zinga- 
relli,  Milan,  1806;  Guglielmi,  1816;  Vaccai, 
1820;  Bellini,  1830;  Marchetti,  Trieste,  1865; 
Gounod,  Paris,  1867;  and  Marquis  D'lvr}', 
1876.  Of  these,  seven  were  Italian,  three 
French  and  three  German. 

In  1808  Kreutzer  produced  at  Paris  a  French 
opera  entitled  'VAntoine  et  Cleopatra.''  In 
1862  Hector  Berlioz  produced,  at  Baden,  a 
French  opera  entitled  "Beatrice  et  Benedict," 
the  subject  taken  from  "Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,"  and  Max  Bruch,  at  Berlin,  in  1872, 
produced  a  German  opera  "  Hermione,"  taken 
from  the  "Winter's  Tale."       Other  Shakes- 


pearean texts  were  composed  by  Hermann 
Goetz  ("Taming  of  the  Shrew.")  Taubert 
("Love's  Labor  Lost,")  and  Veidi  is  now  en- 
gaged in  composing  an  opera  on  the  subject  of 
"King  Lear,"  which  play  had  already  been 
used  by  another  composer. 

The  subject  of  "  FalstafI  "  has  been  almost 
as  much  a  favorite  as  "Romeo  and  -luliet." 
This  celebrated  hero  was  made  the  title  of  an 
Italian  opera  by  Balfe,  produced  in  London  in 
1836.  Adolj>he  Adam  next  followed  with  a 
one-ai.t  French  operetta  bearing  the  same  title. 
These  were  both  taken  from  the  "  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor."  Otto  Nicolai  then  composed  an 
opera  in  German  from  this  same  play,  to  which 
he  gave  the  original  title  expressed  in  German, 
"DieLustigen  Weiber  von  Windsor."  This 
opera  has  always  been  very  successful,  and  has 
recently  been  performed  in  London  in  Italian 
under  the  Italian  title,  "Les  Vispe  Comare  di 
Windsor." 

This  list  could  be  indefinitely  extended  if  it 
included  subjects  which,  though  not  titken  di- 
rectly from  Shakespeare,  were  "taken  from  the 
same  sources  from  which  he  drew  his  plots. 
"Oberon,"  composed  by  Weber  and  others, 
may  be  found  in  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 
"Py ramus  and  Thisbe  "  has  been  treated  by 
many  composers  in  different  countries,  while 
the  operas  on  the  subjects  of  "  Cleopatra  "  and 
"Julius  Cajsar"  have  been  almost  numberless. 
Libretto  writers,  in  preparing  their  texts,  have 
drawn  freely  from  Shakespeare,  but  not  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  warrant  the  assertion  that 
they  are  operas  from  Shakespeare. 

It  is  given  to  few  mortals  to  wield  such  a 
mighty  influence  in  the  twin  domains  of  litera- 
ture and  music  as  was  accorded  to  this  immor- 
tal poet.  The  great  poets  of  other  languages 
—  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante,  Tasso,  Goethe,  Cor- 
neille,  Racine,  Voltaire  and  others — never 
achieved  such  universal  fame  as  that  of  the 
English  bard. 

In  looking  over  the  list  of  Shakespearean  op- 
eras it  will  be  seen  that  the  most  celebrated 
compositions  were  those  of  oher  than  English- 
men. Balfe's  opera  ' '  Falstaff, "  is  the  only  one 
by  an  Englishman  which  has  held  the  stage. 
All  the  others  have  been  forgotten.  This  seems 
strange  that  there  should  not  be  a  great  Eng- 
lish musician  who  could  take  a  subject  from  the 
greatest  English  poet  and  wed  it  to  immortal 
music.  But  in  nature,  as  in  art,  there  are  very 
few  instances  of  pre-eminent  genius  in  two  dif- 
ferent artistic  lines.  A  great  English  compos- 
er may  yet  arise  who  will  do  fitting  honor  to 
Shakespeare ;  but  for  the  present  the  palm  must 
be  yielded  to  other  nations. — Mas.   Trade  Sen. 


Eichard  "Wagner's  Toilet  at  Home.— His 
Letters  to  a  Dressmaker.* 

{Published  hy  the  Author  of  the  "  Wiener  Spaziergiitige.'") 
(Concluded  from  Page  83.) 

Hallelujah  !  the  pink  dressing-gown  has  arrived  1 
Hereupon  the  indefatigable  master  proceeds  imme- 
diately with  fresh  courage  to  give  more  orders. 
But  wh.it  are  al!  the  stores  of  satin  in  the  world 
compared  to  such  a  demand  for  them  as  Wagner's, 
which  is  like  tlie  barrel  of  the  Danaules  ?  The  last 
supply  he  ordered  will,  as  he  writes,  suffice  him  on- 
ly "  for  some  little  time." 

Dear  Miss  Bektha,— I  forgot  yesterday  to  order  a 
coverlet,  of  the  same  kind  of  iiink  saiin— lined  wiih  white 
— [ladded— very  sott— not  a  li.irrow  pattern,  so  that  the 
coverlet  may  not  liecome  stiff— ciactlv  the  same  size  as 
tlie  old  blue  coverlet— tor  actual  use  "in  bed— of  which 
you  must  still  have  the  pattern.— 1  should  like  this,  also, 
very  soon. 

Of  the  Hilk  blonde  lace-ground,  with  a  pretty  desi'-n 
on  It,  1  should  also  like  some  10  or  12  ells. 

Execute  this  order  well.  With  best  compliments 
y<'^''s,  .  R.  w. 

Of  the  light  blue  ribbon,  instead  of  1  liccc,  I  should 
like  2. 

—Lucerne,  11th  October,  18C7. 

This  letter  proves  there  is  a  gap  in  the  corres- 
pondence, since  mention  is  made  of  a  letter  of  the 
10th  October,  and  we   have  not  one  of  that  date. 

*From  the  Beilia  .ficAo,  (translated  in  the  London 
Musical  World.) 


But  from  the  tone  of  the  letter  of  the  11th,  which 
suggests  the  notion  that  tjie  correspondence  was 
continuous,  we  may  conclude  that  this  is  not  the 
sole  gap,  and  that,  if  the  master,  impelled  thereto 
by  the  present  publication  of  his  correspondence, 
will  not  himself  supply  the  missing  documents,  the 
world  will  know  of  only  a  portion,  an  infinitesimal- 
ly  small  portion,  of  the  satin  u<^ed  by  him.  So  much 
is  certain  :  he  gave  orders  of  the  same  sort  as  those 
we  have  chronicled,  not  only  to  the  lady  to  whom 
these  letters  were  addressed,  but  likewise  to  many 
of  our  large  silk-mercers.  In  the  interest  of  the 
silk  manufacture  in  France,  now  in  so  depressed  a 
condition,  we  cannot  refrain  from  cherishing  a  hope 
that  this  large  customer  may  by  further  orders  take 
off  some  of  the  accumulated  stock,  and  thus  to  some 
degree  ease  the  market. 

The  psychologist  will,  perhaps,  discover  in  the 
letter  ot  the  11th  a  trait  illustrating  in  an  interest- 
ing manner  Wagner's  indescribable  passion  for  fin- 
ery. Wagner,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  has  forgot- 
ten to  order  a  pink  satin  coverlet.  He  is  not,  how- 
ever, contented  with  merely  repairing  the  omission, 
but,  profits  by  the  occasion  for  ordering  some  ten  or 
twelve  ells  of  lace-ground.  When,  too,  the  letter  is 
concluded,  he  regrets  that  such  is  the  case,  and,  in 
a  p(»stscript,  says  that,  instead  of  one  piece  which 
he  has  ordered  of  the  "  blue  ribbon,"  he  should 
prefer  two  pieces.     For  Fraiiz  to  bring  with  him  : — 

14  ells  of  heavy  pink,  of  whi^b  20  ells  more  must  be  de- 
spatched immetiiately. 

50  ells  white  satin &  41. 

50  ells  grey       **        i  3. 

50  ells  rose       "        4  SJ. 

(50  ells  to  be  sent  on  as  soon  as  they  are  ready.) 

IG  ells  light  blue     asfioiins. 

Blond  and  lace-grounds. 
To  he  made  :— 

1  pink  dressing-gown. 

1  Idue  " 

1  green  "  (with  rose  ribbon). 

1  dark  green,  without  embroidery,  niching,  or 

sash;  simply  with  white  facings. 

2  blue  coverlets. 

2  large  pillows  (embroidered),  to  be  all  trimmed. 
1  large  embroidered  coverlet. 

I  need  make  no  comments.  Two  hundred  and  fif- 
ty ells  of  satin,  four  salin  dressing-gowns,  and  three 
coverlets,  all  at  once,  speak  for  themselves.  I  am 
beginning  to  understand  Wagner — as  man,  author, 
and  artist  I 

Dear  Mis.s  Bertha,— I  will  send  in  ahont  two  days 
500  florins  for  the  present.  Your  packages  have  arrived, 
only  we  miss  very  much  roses.  Pray  send  immediatehj 
whatever  is  ready  of  the  garlands  ordered.  You  know  I  or- 
dered 50  ells  more,  so  that  I  expect  altogether  100  ells  of 
the  especially  tine  roses,  of  which  I  at  first  ordered  3  doz- 
ens; I  should  like  altogether  60 50  or  60.    We  have 

not  yet  measured  the  lace;  but,  at  all  events,  it  would 
be  as  well  to  have  some  on  hand— though  not  so  wide  as 
the  last,  a  trifle  narrower ;  so,  we  could  find  use  for  20  or 
30  ells. 

Best  thanks  for  your  kind  attention.     Your  obedient, 

K.  Wagner. 

—Lucerne,  2Ut  October,  1867. 

In  the  above  letter  the  reader,  somewhat  fatigued 
by  wandering  through  countless  orders,  is  again  re- 
freshed by  the  promise  of  five  hundred  florins  on 
account.  It. is  not  much,  but  money  runs  rather 
"  short."  What,  however,  does  that  matter  ?  Is  it 
not  right  to  strew  our  path  with  roses  and  forget 
care  ?  The  master  orders,  therefore,  a  hundred  ells 
of  rose-garlands,  and  fifty  or  sixty  "especially  fine 
roses."  Such  a  supply  would  suflice,  I  think,  to 
make  a  dozen  afflicted  families  forget  their  sorrows. 
Of  lace,  too,  Wagner,  wisely  keeping  an  eye  on  the 
uncertain  future,  is  of  opinion  that  "  it  would  be  as 
well  to  have  some  on  hand"  (from  twenty  to  thirty 
ells).  Good  Heavens,  how  easily  might  the  lace- 
makers  suddenly  inherit  estates  from  rich  uncles, 
and  then  where  should  we  be  able  to  procure  our 
lace  I 

Dear  Mks  Bertha,— Everything  has  arrived,  .'Jnd  I 
thank  you  extremely.  I  am  waiting  for  your  account, 
and  hope  soon  to  prove  my  grateful  satisfaction  with 
what  you  have  done.  Only  we  have  not  a  sutTiriency  of 
X\\e  pink  satin,  and  could  very  well  take  30  or  40  etlsmoie. 
God  knows  how  much  is  required,  if  we  want  to  do 
things  well.  I  should  feel  obliged  if  you  could  get  it  for 
me  soon  1 

Mdme.  Stocker  asks  me  to  give  j'ou  her  best  remem- 
brances. Next  year  I  shall  very  likely  come  again  to  Vi- 
enna, and  shall  be  pleased  to  see  you.  Accept  my 
thanks,  you  true  soul,  and  with  them  the  cordial  greet- 
ing of  your  obedient, 

KiCHARD    WAOER. 

— Lucerne,  IWi  November,  1867. 

The  above  letter  contains  the  despairing  excla- . 
mation,  "  only  we  have  not  a  sufficiency  of  the;D!nA- 
satin.**  Every  just  man  will  absolve  the  master 
from  all  blame,  however.  Wagner  has  done  what 
he  could,  and  if,  despite  all  his  orders,  which  would 
have  been  enough  to  drape  the  Rhigi  in  a  rose  satin 
covering,  the  quantity   is    not   enough,    the  Devil 
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must  have  had  a  finger  in  the  pie,  and  perhaps  been 
adorning  the  infi^rnal  regions  with  rose-colored 
liangings.  "  God  knows,"  continues  the  master, 
"howmnchis  required,  if  we  want  to  do  things 
well."  Truly,  this  is  something  whicli  God  alone 
can  know  ;  human  wisdom  is  incapable  of  calculat- 
ing it ! 

Dear  Miss  Bertha,--!  at  present  perceive  the  error, 
and  bee;  you  will  send  some  of  the  enclosei  pattern  to 
Breneli  at  Lucerne.  I  think  that,  as  the  satin  is  not  par- 
ticularly heavy,  but  pleases  me  by  its  color,  you  had  bet- 
tor set  twenty  ells  at  once  and  send  tUera  to  me;  we  can 
find  a  use  for  them. 

Excuse  me  as  I  have  not  much  time.  Our  old  arrange- 
meut  still  liolds  good. 

Yours  cordially  and  obediently, 

Kich".  Wagneb. 

—Munich,  ISth  January,  1868. 

The  satin  sent  him  by  the  dressmaker  is  not  "par- 
ticularly heavy,"  but  its  color  pleases  him,  and,  as 
satin  of  slight  texture  is  better  than  none  at  all,  he 
at  once  orders  twenty  ells  of  it.  "  We  can  find  a 
use  for  them  ! "  he  exclaims.  There  can  be  certain- 
ly no  doubt  that  for  satin,  which  is  easily  dirtied, 
there  Is  some  use  or  other  in  a  large  household. 

Dear  Young  Lady, — I  hor«with  send  what  I  can 
spare  you  for  the  present,  so  that  you  may  at  least  see 
that  I  think  of  you.  If  1  can  manage  it,  something  more 
shall  follow,  only  until  autumn  I  myself  am  soinewhat 
pressed  for  ca«h. 

Beet  compliments  from  your  obedient, 

K.  'Wagner. 

—Lucerne,  9tfi  May,  1368. 

This  last  letter  is  the  only  one  in  the  entire  col- 
lection written  on  rose-colored  paper ;  but,  alas ! 
its  purport  ia  not  by  any  means  roseate.  The  cor- 
respondence concludes  as  mournfully  as  it  com- 
menced: the  master  is  "  pressed  for  cash  !  " 

*  « 
After  perusing  the  above  letters,  I  think  the  read- 
er will  consider  that  the  motto:  "  Wie  gleicht  er 
dem  Weibe  !"  which  T  prefixed  to  them,  is  justified. 
The  words  are  uttered  by  Hunding,  in  T)ie  WaVkHre, 
after  scanning  the  features  of  his  guest  Siegmund. 
Hunding  then  remarks ;  "  The  deceitful  worm 
gleams  from  out  his  eyes."  When  we  read  these 
leltere  addressed  to  a  milliner;  when  we  see  how 
exclusively  and  with  what  deep  interest  the  writer 
discourses  in  them  of  finery ;  and  when  we  learn 
what  large  sums  are  squandered  upon  the  glossy 
satin,  we  shonld  think,  save  for  the  signature,  that 
the  letters  were  the  letters  of  a  woman.  Wagner 
prefaces  the  ninth  volume  of  his  Collected  Wrili.ngs 
and  Poems*  with  a  poem,  addressed  by  him  in  Jan- 
uary, 1871,  "To  the  German  Army  before  Paris." 
In  it  we  read : 

"  Es  rafft  im  Krampf 

Zu  wildem  Kampf 
Sich  auf  des  eitlen  Wahns  Bekenner: 
Der  Welt  doch  zuchtet  Deutschland  nur  nocli  Manner."! 

The  heroic  German  host  would  never  have 
achieved  their  immortal  victories  had  all  the  men 
whom  Germany  "  breeds  "  become  as  effeminate  as 
he  who  sang  their  praise.  Our  great  men  have 
never  lost  anything  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  by  the 
publication  of  their  familiar  correspondence.  For 
this  they  have  been  indebted  not  to  the  delicacy  of 
the  persons  who  published  the  correspondence,  but 
to  their  own  characters  and  dispositions. 

*  Gesammelte  Schriften  und  Dichtungen.  But  why 
"  Schriften  UND  MiMungent"  "  Writings  ANI>  Poems!" 
Are  not  '*  poems  '*  **  writings  ?  " 

t "  Convulsively  the  believers  in  a  vain  delusion  rise  for 
the  wild  struggle ;  tut  it  is  Germany  alone  which  still 
breeds  men  for  the  world."  The  reader  cannot  fail  to 
appreciate  the  fact  that  Herr  Wagner's  habitual  modes- 
ty mforms  the  above  lines. 


The  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878. 

OFFICIAL   BEPOKT   ON   THE   MUSICAL   DEPART- 
MENT. 
The  Journal  Officiel  publishes  the  following  Re- 
port by  M.  Krantz  (Commiasaire  General)  to  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction : — 

MoNsiEtJB  LE  MixiSTRE, — By  a  decree  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Republic,  bearing  date  the  14th  of 
April,  1876,  it  was  decided  that  an  Exhibition  of 
the  Fine  Arts  should  be  annexed  to  the  International 
Exhibition  of  the  products  of  Industry  and  Agricul- 
ture, to  take  place  in  the  year  1878.  That  decree 
has  now  begun  to  be  executed ;  and  some  measures 
have  been  taken  to  give  ample  hospitality  to  the  arts 
of  design — architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  and  en- 
graving, being  represented,  at  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
by  the  most  eminent  works  of  various  schools,  which 
have  been  produced  since  1867.     But,  until  today. 


nothing  has  been  done  for  music ;  and  it  is  high 
time  that  the  omission  was  rectified — an  omission 
which  has  caused  some  surprise  among.st  all  who  are 
aware  how  high  a  place  the  productions  of  musical 
art  hold  in  the  public  esteem. 

The  delay  to  which  I  have  referred,  is  due,  I  re- 
gret to  say,  to  a  kind  of  indifference  which  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  Exposition  have  felt  in  regard  to 
musical  works  of  art,  who  have  n^ade  a  difficulty  of 
assigning  them  such  a  mode  of  exhibition  as  should 
bring  them  into  sufficient  prominence.  This  diffi- 
culty, up  to  the  present  time,  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  satisfactorily  solved  ;  and  it  deserves  to 
be  closely  examined,  if  we  would  wish  on  this  point 
to  he  more  successful  than  our  predecessors. 

We  find  nothing  in  the  Exposition  of  1855  that  in 
anv  way  testifies  to  a  desire  to  resolvp  the  difficult 
problem  of  a  musical  exhibition.  No  doubt  the 
names  of  great  composers  figured  conspicuously  (at 
,the  entrance  of  the  Palais  de  I'Industrie)  amongst 
those  of  artists  and  scientists,  who  are  honored  by 
the  whole  world.  Doubtless,  again,  music  has  been 
the  necessary  accompaniment  of  the  great  festivals 
which  innugurnted  and  concluded  the  Exposition. 
But  nothing  has  been  claimed  for,  and  nothing 
more  accorded  to  the  art;  and,  indeed,  there  is  a 
great  need  for  an  actual  and  distinct  musical  exhi- 
bition. 

The  organizers  of  the  Exposition  of  1867  consult- 
ed (a  little  late,  raavbe),  with  a  view  to  organizing 
an  exhihitiim  calculated  to  meet  the  special  require- 
ments of  the  musical  art.  On  the  18th  of  February, 
1867  (about  six  weeks  before  the  opening),  the  Min- 
ister of  Finance,  Vice-President  of  the  Imperial 
Commission,  drew  up  an  amendment,  the  first  arti- 
cle of  which  is  thus  expressed  : — ■ 

"  The  art  of  music  shall  be  represented  at  the  Ex- 
position from  the  triple  point  of  view  of  (1)  Compo- 
sition ;  (2)  Execution;  and  (3)  History." 

In  consequence,  both  French  and  foreign  compos- 
ers were  invited  to  compete  for  two  musical  compo- 
sitions destined  to  celebrate  the  Exposition  of  1867, 
namely,  a  Cantata  for  voices  and  orchestra,  and  a 
H3'mn  to  Peace.  Three  committees  were  ultimate- 
ly constituted  :  the  first,  for  musical  composition, 
was  authorized  to  adjudicate  upon  the  works  sub- 
mitted at  the  competition  ;  the  second  was  entrust- 
ed with  the  organizaticm  of  concerts,  with  voices 
and  orchestra,  of  festivals  and  orpheonic  contests, 
brass  band  competitions,  military  music,  etc. ;  last- 
ly, a  third  committee  was  constituted  to  organize  a 
series  of  "  historical  "  concerts,  a  small  number  of 
artists  being  engaged  to  execute  the  compositions  of 
past  periods  and  of  various  countries. 

Such  was  the  programme  of  1867,  testifying  to  a 
really  good  intention,  and  to  very  liberal  views,  but 
rendered  abortive  by  a  want  of  practical  experience, 
which  soon  made  itself  evident. 

The  composers  very  readily  responded  to  the  in- 
vitation. The  committee  had  to  adjudicate  upon 
102  cantatas,  and  807  hymns.  It  unanimously 
awarded  the  prize  for  the  cantata  to  M.  Camille 
Saint-Saens.  With  respect  to  the  hymns,  it  would 
not  agree  upon  the  award. 

To  sum  up  :  Of  this  extensive  competition,  which 
excited  so  lively  an  emulation  in  the  musical  world, 
only  a  single  work  survived,  of  which  the  public  at 
large  knows  nothing.  Excepting  tlie  unpuidished 
hymn  which  an  illustrious  master,  long  since  silent, 
permitted  to  be  performed  once  only — the  day  of 
the  distribution  of  the  awards — the  Exposition  of 
1867  has  scarcely  left  to  our  repertoires  a  single 
new  work.  The  younger  composers  worked  well 
for  the  Exposition  of  1867 ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  were  not  allowed  a  hearing;  tlie  public  knew 
nothing  of  their  labors,  or  of  their  compositions. 

The  executants  were  more  successful.  Besides 
the  distribution  ceremony,  and  the  various  concerts 
given  at  the  Palais  de  I'Industrie,  "  the  festivals," 
and  the  orpheonic  contests,  were  a  means  of  bring 
ing  into  friendly  union  numerous  choral  societies, 
and  invested  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  witli  a 
certain  eclat.  The  military  concerts  were  thorough- 
ly successful. 

In  that  which  concerns  tlie  history  of  music,  the 
committee  of  historical  concerts  met,  didiberated, 
settled  the  choice  of  pieces,  and  appftrtioned  tliem 
amcmgst  twelve  seances  de  concerts.  Unfortunately, 
the  Imperial  Commission  was  obliged  to  recoil  before 
the  expenses  of  these  concerts,  to  which  tliere  seemed 
no  prospect  of  attracting  a  sufficient  audience;  and, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  composition  competition,  tl  e 
retrospective  exposition  of  musical  art  remained  un* 
realized.  I 


Such  was  the  result  of  the  Exposition  of  1867,  in 
spite  of  all  that  the  goodwill  of  its  organizers  could 
do  for  musical  art.  The  problem  remained  un- 
solved; and  now,  as  in  1867,  it  is  still  difficult  to 
find  the  means  of  adequately  exhibiting  in  univer- 
sal expositions  an  art  which  forms  one  of  the  most 
graceful  ornaments  of  our  modern  civilization. 

Without  wishing  to  determine  off-hand  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  musical  exhibition  cf  1878,  I  believe, 
M.  le  Ministre,  that  I  shall  enter  into  your  views 
by  sketching  the  principal  conditions.  In  or-^er  to 
do  so,  I  shall  naturally  make  use  of  the  important 
publications  to  which  tliis  question  has  given  rise, 
as  much  in  1867  as  in  our  own  day. 

It  seems  that  we  have  to  distinguish  three  sepa- 
rate but  reconcilable  interests.  We  ought,  first  of 
all,  to  open  our  Exhibition  to  the  composers  them- 
selves— because  it  is  to  their  talent  and  genius  that 
we  owe  musical  creations.  But,  without  executants 
— soloists,  choruses,  or  instrumentalists — the  idea 
of  the  master  would  never  be  rendered  to  tlie  pub- 
lic; these  are  the  necessary  interpreters;  aiid  the 
talent  which  they  show  in  their  interpretations  may 
singularly  enhance  the  merit  of  a  score,  and  ensure 
its  success.  The  executants  must,  then,  be  given 
such  a  place  in  the  Exhibition  as  shall  command 
appreciation  of  their  special  merit. 

In  short,  every  effort  made  by  composers  and 
artists  has  for  its  object  the  practical  support  by  the 
public  of  an  art  which  presents  to  them  a  means  of 
healthy  and  elevated  recreation.  Thus,  before  all, 
we  ought  to  discern  the  interests  of  the  composer, 
the  artists,  and  the  public. 

For  the  first-named,  to  have  the  best  works  com- 
posed since  1867,  chosen  by  a  special  commission, 
and  executed  in  the  best  possible  manner,  appears 
to  me  a  course  which  would  give  them  great  satis- 
faction. 

If  we  fail  to  present  new  works  upon  which  the 
artists  have  spent  much  care,  we  shall  be  imposing 
upon  them  an  ungrateful  task  with  a  mortifying  re- 
sult. Even  without  reckoning  these,  there  are  nu- 
merous choral  bodies  which  would  not  easily  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  place  in  the  Exposition  proper.  It  is 
necessary,  then,  that,  besides  and  apart  from  these 
musical  solemnities,  where  the  works  of  the  young- 
er masters  are  presented,  there  should  be  many  con- 
certs, in  different  halls,  in  which  the  executants 
would  be  put  in  a  way  of  haying  their  merits  duly 
recognized. 

Thus,  then,  M.  le  Ministre,  the  authorized  per- 
formance of  some  of  the  productions  of  our  younger 
masters;  the  more  numerous  concerts,  where  one 
can  devote  one's  attention  to  bringing  into  strong 
relief  tlie  talent  of  various  executants,  choral  bod- 
ies, etc. ;  and,  lastly,  the  exectition  of  those  cliff 
d'auvres  which  will  never  grow  old,  and  of  which 
the  public  will  never  .tire  ; — such  seems  to  me  the 
raticmal  programme  for  our  musical  exhibition. 

But  you  are  aware,  M.  le  Ministre,  that  a  pro- 
gramme, however  good  it  may  be,  is  of  no  value 
until  it  is  carried  op*  by  the  men  who  are  charged 
with  the  execution  of  it.  Let  me,  therefore,  pro- 
coed  at  once  to  that  which  more  immediately  con- 
cerns the  Commission,  the  members  of  which  you 
have  been  good  enough  to  aid  me  in  selecting. 

The  personal  positions  of  those  who  compose  this 
commission  are  so  well  known,  that  it  is  needless  for 
me  to  recall  them  here.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  just 
to  mention  the  names — some  distinguished,  others 
held  in  high  esteem.  I  need  only  say,  that  the 
principal  element  is  made  up  of  our  most  celebrated 
composers,  that  the  Conservatoire  has  furnished 
profe.osora  and  directors,  and  the  Administration  it- 
self, those  of  the  chefs  de  /service  whose  functions 
bring  them  into  official  relationship  with  the  musi- 
cians. Moreover,  it  has  seemed  advisable  to  me, 
in  view  of  the  various  scoustical  questions  likely  to 
arise  in  connection  with  the  selection  of  the  rooms 
required  for  the  concerts,  to  add  to  the  list  the 
name  of  a  physicist  of  the  first  Older — the  young 
and  already  celebrated  M.  Cornu. 

This  Commission,  of  which  M.  Ambroise  Thomas 
is  the  president,  concurrently  with  the  chef  de  ser- 
vice of  the  direction  of  the  fine  arts,  M.  le  Marquis 
de  Cliennevieres,  .will  know  how  to  resolve  to  the 
complete  satisfaction  of  the  public,  all  those  deli- 
cate questions  which  arise  out  of  an  exhibitioa  of 
this  kind,  and  to  carry  out  this  programme,  of 
which  I  have  but  imperfectly  sketched  the  principal 
features. 

The  necessary  labor  attending  a  veritable  musical 
exposition,  the  numerous  artists  ri  quired,  the  instru- 
ments, etc.,  will  occasion  a  ve -y  cinsidjnble  ex- 
pense.    As  I  have  before  said,  this  same  considera- 
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tion  cooled  tlie  zeal  of  the  orijanizers  of  the  Exposi- 
tion of  1S67.  It  it  necessary,  then,  to  examine  the 
question  at  once,  and  to  see  if  we  can  really  accom- 
pliah  the  work  with  the  resources  at  our  disposal. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  principal  expense  is  al- 
ready provided  for.  The  public  authorities  have 
readily  consented  to  the  erection  of  a  large  hall, 
which  is  rapidly  rising,  upon  the  heights  of  the 
Trocadero ;  but  the  use  of  this  hall  for  great  con- 
certs, and  the  erection  of  a  powerful  organ,  will  not 
cost  us  less,  I  fear,  than  50,000  francs. 

For  the  actual  performance  of  our  concerts  (Chap. 
I,  art.  3),  we  have  now  intact  a  fund  of  500,000 
francs.  Its  title  alone  ."hows  that  this  fund  is  ex- 
haustible, because  the  fetes  for  which  it  is  intended 
involve  a  considerable  outlay  for  musical  execution. 
It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  we  shall  enter  fully  into 
the  views  of  the  public  authorities  in  providing  for 
this  purpose  a  credit  of  260,000  francs. 

Without  wishing  to  encroach  upon  the  wnrl<  of 
the  Sub-commission,  I  sh.iU  permit  myself  to  indi- 
cate that,  to  my  mind,  ihis  credit  ought  to  be  di- 
vided into  three  nearly  equal  parts :  the  first,  for 
expenses  in  connection  with  the  performance  of  new 
works  ;  the  second,  for  festivals,  and  choral  gather- 
ings; the  third,  for  harmony  competitions,  and  the 
execution  of  military  music. 

The  Exposition  of  1878  is  not  French  only— it  is, 
above  all  things,  international.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say,  that  the  arrangements  in  view  of  the  musical 
dojiartments  do  not  apply  only  to  France.  In  what 
measure,  then,  and  in  what  form,  onght  we  to  in- 
vite foreign  musicians  to  take  part  either  in  the 
work  of  the  Commission,  the  deciding  of  cimpeti- 
tinns,  or  the  execution  of  accepted  compositions  ? 
These  questions  the  Commission  will  determine^  by 
acting  with  a  courteous  hospitality,  which  is  the 
rule  in  all  French  international  exhibitions. 

Finally,  M.  le  Ministre,  I  have  the  honor  to  rec- 
ommend:— 

1.  Tliat  a  snm  of  250,000  francs,  drawn  upon  the  fund 
of  the  Exposition  (Chap  I,  art.  3),  will  be  specially  as- 
signed to  the  musical  exhibition. 

2.  That  a  conimissinn  shall  be  appointed  to  prepare 
and  propose  the  necessary  measures  for  the  formation  of 
this  exhibition. 

3.  That  the  Commission  be  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing:— 

Presidents. 
M.  le  Marquis  de  Chenneviferes,  Director  of  Fine  Arts, 
etc. 

M.  Ambroise  Thomas,  Member  of  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  Director  of  the  Conservatoire  de  Musique, 
premier  Grand  l»i-ix,  1832. 

Members. 
MM,  de  BeanpTau,  Sub-Director  of  Fine  Arts,  etc.; 
BonrEcalt-Ducounrav,  Composer,  G-randFrix,  1862;  Jules 
Cohen:  Comu;  Deidevez;  Leo  Delibes;  Theodore  Du- 
boia;  Charles  Gounod;  A.  Guilmant;  Guiraud;  Halan- 
zier;  Lascouz;  Laurent  de  Rill6;  L'Epine;  Massenet; 
Membree;  Osmond  (le  Comte  d');  Saint^Saens;  Vantor- 
beil;  Weckerlin. 

Secretaries  (with  power  to  vote). 
MM.  Descbapelles;  Arnaud  Gonzin. 

(Signed)       3.  B.  Krastz. 

The  above  report  has  been  approved  by  the  Min 
ister  of  Instraction. — Land.  Mns.  Standard. 


The  Caxton  ExMbition.— Music 
Printing. 

The  history  of  the  art  and  progress  of  music 
printing  has  never  yet  received  the  attention  its 
importance  demands,  and  undoubted  benefit  will  re- 
sult from  the  exhibition  of  the  fine  collection  of  mu- 
sical works  brought  together  in  the  gallery  at  South 
Kensington,  if  it  stimulate  research  into  a  wide  field 
hitherto  almost  unexplored. 

Errors  promulgated  by  Hawkins  and  Bnrney  in 
their  remarks  on  the  art  have  been  reproduced  by 
subsequent  authors  from  time  to  time,  probably  be- 
cause the  writers,  like  the  authorities  they  quoted, 
had  little  or  no  opportunity  of  personally  examin- 
ing the  various  books  they  criticized  so  freely  and 
so  confidently.  A  visit  to  the  Caxton  gallery  ena- 
bles us  to  correct  some  of  these  old-established  er- 
rors, and  albeit  important  links  are  wanting,  we 
have  before  us  a  fairly  chronological  chain  of  evi- 
dence OS  to  the  history  of  the  art  in  its  numerous 
branches,  from  the  page  issued  in  the  early  dawn  to 
the  proof-sheet  of  yesterday.  We  see  that  the  first 
printers  wore  unable  to  cope  with  the  difficulties 
presented  by  musical  notation,  for  in  the  printed 
Mcntz  Psalters  the  whole  of  the  music,  both  stalT 
and  notation,  is  in  manuscript.  The  first  attempts 
at  music  printing  were  produced  from  wooden 
blocks;  an  eminent  German   anthority  (Dr.  Chrys- 


ander)  mentions  one  produced  at  Augsburg  by 
Froschauer,  in  1473  ;  there  is  also  a  book  in  the 
British  Museum,  printed  in  the  same  year  by  Con 
rad  Fyner,  at  Esslingen,  which  contains  one  musical 
example  ;  it  is,  however,  scarcely  worthy  the  name. 
In  the  Caxton  Exhibition  we  find  a  Gaforius,  print- 
ed at  Naples  in  1480,  and  a  Burtius,  printed  at  Bo- 
logna in  1487;  the  latter  has  several  full  pages  of 
music,  and  is  particularly  interesting.  The  early 
attempts  on  the  Continent  to  print  music  from  type 
were  only  successful  to  the  extent  of  thelines  of  the 
staff;  these  were  generally  red,  and  the  notes  had 
to  be  afterwards  inserted  l5y  hand.  Two  specimens 
of  the  lines  so  produced  are  shown:  a  Hymnarium 
of  1475,  and  a  Missal  of  1485,  printed  at  Lyons. 
To  Wynkyn  de  Worde  must  be  awarded  the  palm 
for  having  first  succeeded  in  producing  music  from 
type  in  one  printing.  All  authorities  have  hitherto 
asserted  that  the  musical  example  in  his  "  Poly- 
chronicon  "  (1495)  was  produced  from  a  wooden 
block,  but  it  needs  only  a  very  slight  examination 
of  the  book  shown  in  the  Caxton  ExhibWon  to 
prove  that  the  statement  was  in  error.  We  are  told 
that  Wynkyn  de  Worde  was  hia  own  type-founder, 
and  it  is  therefore  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
pieces  necessary  to  produce  the  example  referred  to 
were  cast  by  himself;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  Caxton  had  previously  printed  the  "Polychron- 
icon,"  and  had  left  a  blank  space  for  the  insertion 
of  the  music  by  hand.  There  exists  in  the  British 
Museum  a  little  music-book,  printed,  and  dated  1530, 
an  oblong  quarto  ;  its  only  title  is,  "  In  thisboke  ar 
coteyned  XX  soges.  IX  of  IIII  ptes  and  XI  of  thre 
ptes;"  the  music  is  sacred  and  secular,  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  book  has  escaped  the  notice  of 
Hawkins,  Burney,  Ames,  Herbert,  and  Dibden,  and 
if  it  be,  as  is  most  probable,  a  production  of  Wyn- 
kyn de  Worde,  it  proves  that  he  was  also  able  to 
produce  music  from  type  in  two  printings  equal  to 
anything  which  can  be  found  of  his  great  contem- 
porary, Petrucci ;  and  if,  as  is  likely,  he  also  cast 
this  type  himself,  it  is  curiou-i  that  no  other  exam- 
ples of  his  music  printing  are  at  present  to  be  found. 
Having  mentioned  Petrucci,  the  celebrated  Italian, 
to  whom  is  usually  attributed  the  honor  of  having 
first  produced  type  music  from  two  printings,  we 
are  bound  to  remark  that  not  one  single  speci- 
men of  his  work  is  shown  in  the  Exhibition.  This 
is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  his  printings  are  all  of 
great  beauty,  and,  like  the  Wynk}-n  de  Worde  in 
the  British  Museum,  very  superior  in  quality  to  the 
numerous  specimens  in  two  colors,  red  and  black, 
which  were  for  a  considerable  period  issued  from 
the  various  presses  in  England  and  the  Continent. 
We  here  fiqd  copies  of  the  well  talked  of  but  rarely 
seen  **  Merbecke  Common  Praier  noted,"  and  of  the 
more  beautiful  but  less  familiar  examples  from 
abroad,  some  printed  on  vellum,  but  the  majority  on 
paper. 

The  exhibits  of  music  printing  are  very  properly 
divided  into  sections:  the  first,  works  from  wooden 
blocks,  the  second  from  type  in  red  and  black,  the 
third  from  type  in  one  color  and  one  printing  only  : 
in  this  class,  in  addition  to  Higden's  book  before 
mentioned,  we  find  many  charming  books  issued  by 
John  Daye,  the  bold  type  of  Griffin  used  for  Bar- 
nard's "  Church  Mnsic,"  and  the  curious  Butler's 
"  Feminin  Monarchic,"  printed  at  Oxford  by  Tur- 
ner in  1634,  who  was  obliged  to  have  a  special  type 
cast  to  represent  Butler's  attempt  at  phonetic  spell- 
ing. We  can  also  observe  that  the  type  printers 
made  no  attempt  at  producing  a  score  ;  the  music,  if 
not  in  single-voice  parts,  has  the  four  parts  quite 
distinct  and  separate  on  the  two  opposite  pages. 
Sometimes,  as  in  some  of  Playford's  books,  and  in 
Butler'.s  "  Feminin  Monarchic, "  the  separate  parts 
are  printed  so  that  the  singers  may  stand  opposite 
each  other,  and  this  has  caused  many  an  innocent 
remark  from  uninitiated  visitors  to  the  Exhibition, 
that  the  "  stupid  people  have  printed  the  music  up- 
side down,"  Special  attention  should  be  called  to 
some  other  books  in  this  section,  such  as  the  Missal 
of  Animuccia,  printed  in  Rome  in  1567,  of  Orlando 
di  Lasso,  printed  in  Germany  in  1574,  and  a  very 
early  score  of  madrigals  by  Venosa,  printed  at  Gen- 
oa in  161:3;  nor  must  we  forget  a  book  printed  in 
Vienna  (Liszt's  Mass),  the  largest  score  ever  set  up 
in  type.  The  next  section  which  presents  itself  to 
our  notice  is  that  of  mnsic  printed  from  engraved 
plates,  and  here  again  we  are  enabled  to  correct  the 
prevalent  error  in  respect  to  the  "  Parthenia  "  pro- 
duced in  London  by  Hole  in  1611,  and  always  re- 
garded as  the  earliest  of  its  kind,  but  which  had 
really  been  anticipated  by  Kapsberger's  works, 
some  of  them  published  in  Rome  in  1604;  many  of 
the  books  exhibited  in  this  division  represent  a  per- 
fection which  seems  quite  unattainable  by  our  mod- 


ern process  of  stamping.  Space  will  not  permit  us 
to  particularize,  but  we  must  not  fail  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  few  pages  engraved  by  Sebastian  Bach, 
the  great  composer,  with  his  own  hand,  nor  of  the 
collection  of  songs  engraved  by  Johnson  of  Edin- 
biirglrfor  Domenico  Corri,  and  which  is  remarkable 
as  being  the  first  music  book  printed  with  "  a  prop- 
er accompaniment"  for  harpsichord  or  pianoforte; 
previous  to  its  publication  it  was  usual  to  write 
what  is  called  a  figured  basa,  from  which  the  per- 
former had  to  elaborate  an  accompaniment  accord- 
ing to  his  fancy  or  skill.  The  improvement,  which 
Corri  seems  to  have  invented,  as  he  calls  it  Corri's 
new  system,  was  of  vast  importance  musically 
speaking.  We  must  pass  on  to  consider  stamped 
music,  which  to  the  ordinary  observer  has  a  very 
similar  appearance  to  engraved,  but  which  is,  of 
course,  produced  by  a  much  more  speedy  and  easy 
process,  Staniped  music,  we  can  see,  was  often 
very  b,ad,  and  had  a  tendency  to  become  worse; 
but  the  Germans  of  late  years  have  revived  the  art 
and  are  able  to  show  works  which  put  us  English 
to  the  blush  ;  we  are,  however,  enabled  to  make  a 
comparison  between  Wagner's  "Gotterdammerung,'* 
published  at  Mayence  last  year,  and  Purcell's 
"  Yorkshire  Feast,"  just  completed  in  London,  and 
all  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter ;  we  hail  the  omen 
as  a  promise  of  better  things  to  come. 

A  very  small  case  contains  the  books  shown  as 
specimens  of  "  Tablature  and  other  Modifications  of 
Notation  ;  "  the  various  works,  curious  and  inter- 
esting as  they  are,  could  easily  have  been  supple- 
mented had  space  permitted  ;  and  this  brings  us  an 
opportunity  of  referring  to  a  fact  which  must  be  ob- 
vious to  the  most  cursory  observer — the  need  of 
adequate  space  and  accommodation.  Hundreds  of 
books  which  ought  to  be  shown  are  not  here  at  all, 
and  many  of  tliose  exhibited  should  have  been 
shown  in  duplicate,  and  sometimes  in  triplicate,  for 
oftentimes  the  title-page  and  colophon  are  even 
more  interesting  from  one  point  of  view  than  any 
interior  page.  Two  roomy  glazed  cupboards  at  one 
end  of  the  gallery  contain  some  of  the  boots  which 
the  sub-committee  had  to  set  aside  unopened  for 
want  of  show-room.  There  ought  not  to  have  been 
any  diflSculty  in  this  respect  at  South  Kensington, 
and  the  fact  and  results  are  much  to  be  re- 
gretted. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  two  cases  filled  with 
books  recently  sent  from  Rome  by  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment, but  which  arrived  too  late  for  proper  clas- 
sification and  placement  in  the  various  sections, 
Althongh  frequently  duplicates  of  works  to  be  found 
in  other  cases,  they  are  worthy  of  mention,  not  on- 
ly for  their  intrinsic  value  and  excellent  preserva- 
tion, but  also  for  the  kindly  feeling  shown  in  select- 
ing and  forwarding  them  to  this  country. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  will  be  gathered 
that  the  collection  of  printed  music  at  the  Caxton 
Exhibition,  notwithstanding  its  numerous  short- 
comings and  missing  links,  more  than  justifies  the 
hopes  and  anticipations  of  the  promoters  of  the 
Commemoration. — W.  H.   Citmmixgs  in  the  Athe- 


The  Italian  Operas. 

{Reminiscences  of  1811,  from  the  S&rap~loo£ 
of  a  Dilettante.) 

No.  1. 

Z.\KE   THALEEKG's   ZEEUNA. 

Fortunately,  Mdlle.  Thalberg,  whose  entrance  was 
greeted  with  prolonged  applause,  did  much  to  com- 
pensate for  the  deficiencies  of  the  others.  Her  voice  ia 
rnoi-e  beautiful  than  ever,  and  has  become  richer  and 
stronger  since  last  season.  Whether  it  has  gained 
in  flexibility  and  compass  remains  to  be  seen;  but 
it  was  evident  last  night  that  she  has  been  endowed 
by  Nature  with  vocal  gifts  which^with  proper  cul- 
tivation, must  speedily   place  her   in   the  highest 

rank   of  the   operatic  profession Her 

voice  is  of  such  remarkably  rich  quality  throngbout 
ita  entire  compass  that  it  will  bear  any  amount  of 
cultivation,  and  abundantly  repay  it.  Last  night 
ita  freshness  and  brilliancy  imparted  an  irresistible 
charm  to  her  execution  of  "  Batti,  batti,"  and  other 
portions  of  her  role,  and  her  intonation  was  fanlt- 
less.  The  return  of  this  charming  yoong  artist 
(now  only  in  her  nineteenth  year)  will  enhance  the 
attractions  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  and  her  pop- 
ularity was  attested  by  the  warmth  of  her  recep- 
tion.— Olobc,  May  5. 

No.  2. 

EMMA   ALBANI'S   OPHELIA. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  the  Ophelia  of  Mdlle.  Alba- 
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ni  becomes  year  after  year  a  more  finished  imper- 
sonation (more  poetical  it  could  hardly  be),  and 
that,  both  in  a  vocal  and  dramatic  sense,  it  may 
fairly  take  rank  with  her  Senta,  Elizabeth,  and  El- 
sa — her  Wagnerian  trilogy — there  is  nothing  to  add 
to  what  has  already  been  said  about  it.  To  foMow 
Christine  Nilsson  in  tliis,  one  of  the  brightest  of  her 
creations,  was  no  grateful  task ;  but  here  success 
has  recompensed  ambition,  and  .the  Ophelia  of  the 
fair  Canadian  is  pronounced  by  competent  judges 
only  second  to  that  of  the  fairer  {blonder)  Swede. — 
Graphic,  June  23. 

No.  3. 

ADELINA     path's    CATARISA. 

VEioile  dii  Nord  appears  to  be  growing  in  favor. 
»  *  *  *  j^t  any  rate,  the  opera  that  used  to  be 
played  once  at  the  close  of  the  season  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Mdme.  Patti,  is  now  a  more  prominent  feature. 
»  »  *  *  It  attracted  an  enormous  house  on 
Tuesday  night,  not  a  place  being  anywhere  vacant, 
while  the  highest  expectations  of  the  audience  were 
more  than  satisfied.  *  »  *  *  Mdme.  Patti 
was,  of  coure,  the  "  .star"  of  the  occasion,  and  never 
shone  more  brightly  or  with  a  steadier  lustre.  Her 
representation  of  Caterina  amounted,  indeed,  both 
in  a  dramatic  and  musical  sense,  to  one  long  tri- 
umph. The  "  Bohemienne,"  the  prayer  "  Veglia 
dal  ciel,"  and  the  important  music  of  the  last  act, 
including  the  well-known  and  ingenious  trio  for 
voice  and  flutes,  were  all  given  to  perfection  so  ob- 
vious that  it  was  not  possible  to  conceive  anything 
better.  As  to  the  great  artist's  acting,  the  power 
of  it  is  so  well  known  that  no  word  of  description 
or  of  eulogy  is  needed. — Daily  Telegraph,  May  31. 

No.  4. 

ETHELKA    GERSTEe's    GILDA. 

On  Tuesday  night  Rigoletto  was  performed,  with 
the  new  singer.  Mad.  Gerstcr,  as  Gilda.  We  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  were  Mad.  Gerster  to  turn  aside 
for  a  time  from  parts  the  prevalent  characteristics 
of  which  are  florid  passages,  more  or  less  elaborate- 
ly embellished,  and  devote  her  attention  seriously 
to  the  study  and  practice  of  the  plain  cantilena, 
where  level  singing  is  indispensable,  she  would  im- 
prove the  quality  of  her  middle  voice,  without  in 
any  way  endangering  the  supremacy  of  her  favorite 
high  notes.  The  manner  in  which  she  sang  more 
than  one  cantabile  phrase  on  Tuesday  night  con- 
vinced us  of  this.  As  examples,  we  would  especial- 
ly point  to  her  delivery  of  the  melodious  passage, 
"  Quanto  affetto,"  etc.,  which  begins  Gilda's  share 
in  the  expressive  duet  with  Rigoletto  ("  Veglia,  0  ! 
donna,  questo  fiore,")  and  the  recital  of  the  story  of 
her  clandestine  meetings  with  Walter  Malde,  the 
pretended  student.  The  charming  soliloquy,  "Caro 
nome,"  but  for  two  fforid  cadenzas  out  of  keeping 
with  its  character,  would  have  been  irreproachable. 
— Graphic,  July  14. 

No.  6. 

CHRISTINE   NILSSOn's   RETURN. 

The  palmiest  days  of  this  historic  house*  were 
suggested  on  Saturday,  when  Madame  Christine 
Nilsson  made  her  first  appearance  for  the  season. 
Bank  and  fashion  once  more  thronged  to  the  Hay- 
market,  amateurs  of  all  classes  crowded  the  interi- 
or, which  by  the  way  looked  the  picture  of  cheer- 
fulness, and  the  rule  of  the  evening  was  enthusiastic 
applause.  In  the  experience  of  many  present  the 
occasion  may  ha\  e  derived  added  zest  from  the  fact 
that  Madame  Nilsson  first  trod  the  new  stage  in  the 
part  chosen  for  her  debut  on  the  old.  Whether  this 
was  by  design  or  not  matters  little.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  appropriate,  and  all  among  the  au- 
dience who  were  present  when,  11  years  ago,  a  new 
prima  donna  burst  upon  their  gratified  sight,  must 
have  witnessed  Saturday's  doings  with  special  in- 
terest. Since  she  first  played  the  Violetta  of  La 
Traviata,  the  Swedish  artist  has  undergone  no  in- 
considerable development  as  regards  both  the  scope 
and  character  of  her  genius.  There  have  been 
times  when  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  that  devel- 
opment took  precisely  the  right  direction,  but  the 
strong  good  sense  and  quick  perception  of  Madame 
Nilsson  never  fail  in  the  long  run  to  discover  and 
correct  mistakes.  To  these  qualities  the  remarka- 
ble success  obtained  on  Saturday  night  may  in  a 
large  measure  be  attributed.  Whatever  tendency 
was  once  manifested  towards  an  exaggerated  style 
of  acting  has  apparently  been  conquered,  and  Mad- 
ame Nilsson  now  make.i  a  careful  and  artistic  use 
of  the  large  resources  accumulated  by  her  experi- 

*  Her  Majesty's  Theatre. 


ence  and  by  the  natural  growth  of  her  eminent  tal- 
ent. All  the  more  interesting  on  this  account  was 
it  to  compare  her  present  Violetta  with  that  of  her 
earliest  appearance  amongst  us.  None  could  have 
forgotten  the  winning  gentleness  and  grace  of  the 
deb-uiante,  and  none  could  fail  to  see  that  those  qual- 
ities still  exist  in  all  their  charm,  united  to  the  dra- 
matic power  of  a  ripened  artist.  The  advantage  is 
thus  in  favor  of  the  present  over  the  past,  and  op- 
era-goers have  thus  good  reason  to  congratulate 
themselves  that  Madame  Nilsson  is  not  only  again 
engaged  in  their  service,  bnt  better  qualified  than 
ever  to  satisfy  their  most  exigent  demands.  We 
need  not  describe  for  the  hundredth  time  all  the  in- 
cidents of  an  '■  ovation,"  such  as  the  public  bestow 
upon  the  prime  favorites  of  the  lyric  stage.  The 
reader  may  imagine  all  he  can  of  the  enthusiasm 
without  much  risk  of  going  beyond  the  truth.  An- 
imated by  so  warm  a  greeting,  the  Swedish  artist 
exerted  lier  whole  powers,  both  as  actress  and  sing- 
er; and  when  we  say  that  her  voice  was  as  distin- 
guished as  ever  for  that  indefinable  quality  which 
makes  it  so  eminently  human,  and  therefore  sym- 
pathetic, it  may  be  assumed  that  the  effect  she  pro- 
duced was  immense.  In  point  of  simple  fact,  Mad- 
ame Nilsson  has  not  often  conquered  the  enthusias- 
tic approval  of  her  audience  by  means  so  legitimate. 
No  matter  whether  it  was  the  brilliant  music  of  the 
first  act,  the  passionate  strains  of  the  second,  or  the 
pathetic  melodies  of  the  third,  in  each  and  all  she 
sang  like  a  great  artist.  Higher  praise  we  cannot 
give;  praise  less  high  would  fail  in  justice.  We 
might  dwell  long  upon  the  dramatic  characteristics 
of  Madame  Nilsson's  Violetta,  but,  as  they  are  per- 
fectly well  known,  to  do  so  would  be  superfluous. 
Let  us  say,  however — what,  indeed,  we  have  already 
indicated — that  the  assumption  was  one  of  excep- 
tional finish  as  well  as  breadth  of  outline.  While 
she  made  a  sufiiciently  striking  figure  in  the  earlier 
scenes,  Violetta  never  appeared  overdrawn,  so  that  a 
perfect  consistency  was  established  between  the  gay 
reveller  of  the  "Libiamo"  andthegirl  whose  love, 
in  the  last  scene,  conquers  the  assurance  of  coming 
death  and  conjures  up  a  vision  of  happy  life.  This 
may  be  an  idealized  Violetta  ;  but,  if  any  one  makes 
the  fact  a  eround  of  objection,  the  answer  is  that  no 
other  would  be  tolerated,  even  if  it  were  not  the  busi- 
ness of  the  stage,  as  a  branch  of  art,  to  improve  upon 
the  realities  of  common,  and,  too  often,  repellent  life. 
How  much  the  audience  admired  the  representation, 
and  applauded  the  artist's  tours  de  force,  we  need  not 
stop  to  tell.  Enough  that  Madame  Nilsson  re-estab- 
lished herself  in  the  highest  favor  of  the  public. — 
Daily  Telegraph,  May  1. 


The  Cecilia. 


FIRST    ANNtJAL   REPORT    OF   THE   PRESIDENT,    AT    THE 
ANNTAL   MEETING,    JUNE,    1877. 

By  a  provision  of  the  by-laws  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  the  President  to  make  report  at  this  time  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Club.  I  therefore  have  the  honor  to 
submit  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Cecilia  as  an 
independent  organization. 

With  the  origin  of  the  Club  and  its  history  pre- 
vious to  the  year  just  past,  most  of  the  active  mem- 
bers are  familiar.  I  will  allude  to  them  briefly  for 
the  information  of  those  who  have  recently  joined 
us,  as  well  as  of  our  associates. 

Three  years  ago  it  was  proposed  by  the  commit- 
tee of  the" Harvard  Musical  Association  to  introduce, 
as  a  new  and  attractive  feature  in  their  concerts  for 
the  coming  season,  part-singing  for  mixed  voices. 
Some  of  the  leading  amateurs  of  Boston  kindly  lent 
their  aid  to  the  enterprise,  by  and  from  whom  a 
music-committee  was  selected  to  act  in  concurrence 
with  the  Harvard  concert-committee.  The  proposed 
number  of  the  chorus  was  filled  by  the  selection  of 
about  a  hundred  picked  voices.  A  name  was  adopt- 
ed, and  the  excellent  leader  chosen  who  still  con- 
ducts our  practice  and  performances. 

Rehearsals  were  commenced  in  the  ensuing  au- 
tumn, and  the  Cecilia  took  part  in  four  of  the  Har- 
vard Symphony  Concerts  of  the  season  of  1874-5, 
— singing  Mendelssohn's  "  Walpurgisnacht "  (twice) 
and  "  Lorelei,"  Schumann's  "  Paradise  and  the  Pe- 
ri," Durante's  "  Magnificat,"  and  the  Finale  of  the 
1st  Act  of  Weber's  "  Euryanthe,"  with  full  orches- 
tra, as  well  as  some  other  part-music.  After  the 
close  of  the  season,  the  Cecilia  repeated  "  Paradise 
and  the  Peri,"  in  Horticultural  Hall,  with  piano  ac- 
companiment. 

In  the  following  autumn  we  assembled  again,  still 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Asso- 
ciation.    We  joined  in  three  of  the  Symphony  Con- 


certs of  the  season  of  1875-6,  giving  Gade's  "Spring 
Greeting  "  and  "  Comala,"  Mendelssohn's  "  Lorelei  " 
and  "  Laudate  Pueri,"  Schubert's  23d  Psalm  (twice), 
Bach's  "  Ich  hatte  viel  Bekiimmerniss,"  the  Weber 
Finale,  previously  given,  etc.,  etc. 

At  the  close  of  this  season,  in  the  spring  of  1876, 
it  was  felt  by  both  parties  that  our  connection  with 
the  Harvard  Musical  Association  had  not  been  alto- 
gether a  success.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Cecilia  had 
not  been  of  the  pecuniary  advantage  to  the  Har- 
vard which  had  been  hoped  for.  The  additional 
receipts  to  the  Symphony  Concerts  from  our  per- 
formances were  not  sufficient  to  repay  the  expense 
which  the  Harvard  incurred  for  our  support.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Cecilia  was  placed  under  sever- 
al conditions  of  disadvantage  and  discouragement : 
(1st.)  The  Harvard  Orchestra  was  too  full  for  a 
small  chnrns,  which  had  not  yet  acquired  the  unity, 
intensity,  and  carrying  p'>wer  only  to  be  gained  by 
long  practice  together  of  the  same  singers.  Our 
feeble  voices  were  quite  lost  in  the  great  flood  of 
sound.  (2dl3'.)  The  fact  that  the  Harvard  perform- 
ances were  given  in  the  afternoon  was  unfavorable. 
Many  singers,  especially  among  the  men,  could  not 
devote  their  business  hours  to  music,  and  being  un- 
able (or  uncertain  as  to  their  ability)  to  assist  at 
the  concerts,  took  little  interest  in  the  rehearsals. 
(3dly.)  The  stage  of  the  Music  Hall,  when  occupied 
by  a  full  orchestra,  could  not  be  arranged  for  the 
favorable  presentation  of  a  chorus  as  small  as  ours. 
Altogether,  both  parties  perceived  that  it  was  best 
to  separate.  This  we  did  with  the  good  wishes  of 
the  Harvard  for  our  future  success,  and  with  full 
recognition  on  our  part  that  we  owe  our  life  to  the 
association  which  has  given  birth  to  so  many  of  the 
important  musical  enterprises  of  Boston. 

In  now  became  our  duty  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  an  organization  which  we  believed  de- 
served to  live,  not  only  for  the  good  record  which 
it  had  made,  but  also  for  the  preservation  of  the  ex- 
cellent material  which  it  had  brought  together, 
and  for  the  manifest  need  in  Boston  of  just  such  a 
Club. 

A  committee  was  appointed  from  our  number, 
consisting  of  two  from  each  vocal  part,  to  confer 
with  the  existing  music-committee  and  devise  a  plan 
for  the  organization  of  the  Cecilia  for  the  future.  A 
plan  was  agreed  upon  and  reported,  contemplating 
active  and  associate  members  with  assessments 
upon  each,  and  suggesting  the  necessary  details  as 
to  officers,  meetings,  rehearsals,  performances,  etc., 
— being  in  substance  the  same  scheme  afterwards 
embodied  in  our  present  by-laws.  This  report  was 
accepted.  A  vote  was  passed  to  reorganize  the  Ce- 
cilia upon  the  plan  reported,  and  the  committee  of 
eight  was  instructed  and  authorized  to  carry  out 
the  organization. 

The  list  of  singing  members  was  carefully  revised, 
and  the  acceptance  obtained  of  the  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen who  were  esteemed  valuable  active  mem- 
bers. The  first  meeting  of  the  Club  in  its  new 
form  was  then  held,  at  which  the  list  of  active  mem- 
bers was  confirmed,  the  by-laws  adopted,  and  the 
oflSces  filled.  All  this  was  done  before  we  scattered 
for  the  summer,  and  the  Cecilia,  as  an  independent 
body,  became  an  accomplished  fact. 

In  the  autumn  we  commenced  our  musical  work 
of  the  year.  We  also  received  the  applications  of 
those  desiring  to  become  associate  members, — 
many  more  than  we  could  possibly  admit.  We 
were  obliged  to  limit  the  number  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty, "for  the  reason  that  Horticultural  Hall,  in 
which  we  proposed  to  give  our  first  series  of  con- 
certs, would  not  allow  to  more  than  this  number 
(in  addition  to  our  active  members)  the  two  seats 
to  which  they  would  be  entitled  for  each  perform- 
ance. 

The  programme  which  we  presented  to  our  asso- 
ciates embraced  six  entertainments  (three  concerts, 
each  repeated),  the  music  to  be  of  a  lighter  charac- 
ter and  greater  variety  than  that  which  is  offered 
by  the  larger  choral  societies.  How  well  we  have 
performed  our  promise  we  must  leave  our  associ- 
ates to  judge.  Our  three  concert  programmes  in- 
cluded Gade's  "  Crusaders,"  Mendelssohn's  "  95th 
Psalm,"  Schumann's  "Paradise  and  the  Peri,"  Max 
Bruch's  "Fair  Ellen,"  seven  or  eight  part-songs  for 
mi.xed  voices,  and  a  dozen  or  more  solo  songs  by 
members  of  the  Club  and  others. 

The  music  has  been  given  with  piano  accompani- 
ment, excepting  the  "  Paradise  and  the  Peri,"  for 
which  we  had  a  small  orchestra. 

Upon  the  merit  of  our  performance  it  would  be 
hardly  becoming  in  your  President  to  enlarge, — 
and,  moreover,  this  is  a  point  in  which  our  audi- 
ences are  far  better  critics  than  ourselves.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  condition  of  singing  in  a  smaller 
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hall  and  with  piano  accompaniment  enabled  )is  to 
hear  ourselves  better  than  ever  before,  and,  let  us 
trust,  to  profit  by  the  bearing. 

It  13  manifest  that  our  choir  needs  strens^thenins 
in  some  parts, — Ihat  it  has  much  yet  to  learn,  and 
still  more  (in  point  of  unity  and  clearness)  to  ac- 
quire insensibly  by  long  and  continuous  singing  to- 
gether. 

On  the  other  hand  your  President  may  be  par- 
doned the  assertion  that  in  the  details  of  e>fecution, 
in  taste  and  refinement  of  performance,  and  in  true 
musical  feelino:  the  Club  has  much  upon  which  to 
pride  itself,  still  more  for  which  to  be  proud  of  its 
conductor.  Every  utterance,  whether  of  words  or 
music,  has  been  intelligent,  intelligible,  and  free 
from  vulgarity  of  tone  or  pronunciation.  The  pro- 
grammes have  been  pure  and  well-constructed, — the 
concerts  not  so  long  as  to  be  wearisome,  or  so  fre- 
quent as  to  become  hackneyed. 

And  for  the  future  each  year  must  be  one  of  im- 
provement. Everything  is  in  our  favor, — a  well- 
selected  chorus,  a  generous  and  appreciative  body 
of  associates,  a  high  place  in  public  esteem.  Our 
future  must  do  no  discredit  to  our  past.  A  more 
perfect  balance  of  parts  must  be  secured  and  main- 
tained, a  stricter  attendance  and  punctuality  en- 
forced, and  such  discipline  established  that  the  Club 
may  not  only  appear  at  its  best  when  before  its  as- 
sociates, but  that  every  evening  of  rehearsal,  and 
every  moment  of  every  evening,  may  bear  its  prop- 
er fruits.  Every  year  so  spent  will  be  well  spent, 
and  at  the  end  of  five  years  the  Club  will  show  re- 
sults in  the  performance  of  music  for  mixed  voices 
which  will  compare  favorably  with  anything  which 
either  this  country  or  Europe  has  to  offer.  If  in 
this  department  it  shall  accomplish  half  as  much  as 
has  already  been  accomplished  in  Boston  for  male 
part-singing,  it  will  even  then  have  reason  for  sat- 
isfaction. 

One  consideration  more  before  I  conclude,  and 
that  is  that  the  Club  is  no  longer  without  rivals  in 
its  own  peculiar  field.  Three  years  ago  it  took 
possession  of  an  unoccupied  ground.  It  intended 
to  differ  both  in  degree  and  kind  from  the  great 
choral  societies  on  the  one  hand,  which  present 
great  choral  works  heroically,  and  sometimes  a  little 
in  the  rough, — and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the 
numerous  small  clubs  which  meet  privately  for  their 
own  amusement. 

We  did  not,  to  be  sure,  leave  amusement  out  of 
consideration,  but  we  meant  to  accomplish  some- 
thing besides ;  to  do  worthy  things  in  a  worthy 
manner ;  to  offer  an  example  of  what  part-singing 
can  be  made  by  expending  the  proper  work  upon 
the  proper  material ;  and  above  all,  while  cultivat- 
ing the  means  not  to  forget  the  high  end,  the  pur- 
suit of  art  for  art's  sake,  ever  remembering  that  the 
most  exquisite  singing  may  not  be  music,  just  as 
the  most  perfect  elocution  may  fall  short  of  elo- 
quence. 

All  this  is  still  our  aim,  but  we  are  no  longer 
alone.  At  least  one  other  society  in  Boston  has 
embarked  upon  the  same  mission.  This  is  no  rea- 
son for  discouragement,  tut  an  added  atimulus. 
There  is  work  enough  for  all.  Let  us  bid  our  rivals 
good-speed,  and  hope  to  receive  from  them  a  like 
greeting.  By  our  friendly  emulation  the  good 
cause  will  in  any  event  be  the  gainer. 

The  list  of  active  members  of  the  Club  during  the 
past  j'ear  has  comprised  one  hundred  and  thirty-one 
voices, — thirty-seven  soprano,  twenty-eight  alto, 
thirty-one  tenor,  and  thirty-five  bass.  The  real 
working  force,  however,  has  consisted  of  not  more 
than  one  hundred  voices. 

From  these  figures  two  things  are  apparent: 
first,  that  we  still  have  some  active  members  whose 
indifference  renders  them  useless,  who  must  be  re- 
placed by  more  valuable  material ;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  balance  of  parts  needs  correction.  The 
rectification  of  the  Club  in  these  respects  will  be 
the  first  duty  of  the  coming  season. 

The  work  of  the  next  year  is  already  mainly  laid 
out,  and  the  entire  prospectus  will  be  prepared  be- 
fore we  btgin  our  rehearsals  for  the  autumn.  We 
shall  probably  give,  as  during  the  past  year,  three 
concerts,  each  repeated.  The  programmes  which 
we  have  in  view  comprise  Mendelssohn's  "  Athalie," 
and  one  or  more  of  his  shorter  Psalms,  ITandol's 
"  Acis  and  Galatea,"  new  cantatas  by  Eheinberger 
and  Hofmann,  part-songs  for  female  voices  by  Gade 
and  others,  madrigals  or  part-songs  for  mixed  voices, 
and  solo  pieces. 

Looking  back  upon  the  past  three  years,  we  are 
sensible  that  our  efforts  have  met  with  encourage 


ment.  Appreciation  has  been  accorded  to  our  mer- 
its and  indulgence  to  our  short-comings.  We  grate- 
fully renew  our  service,  with  the  hope  and  intent 
that  our  future  shall  do  credit  to  ourselves  and  pro- 
mote the  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged. 

S.  LOTHROP   ThoRNDIKE, 

President  of  the  Cecilia, 

BOSTON,     SEPT.     15,     1877. 
Our  Coming  Musical  Season. 

We  have  usually  been  able,  by  this  time,  to  hol  d 
up  before  our  readers  a  somewhat  rich  and  tempt- 
ing prospect  of  an  approaching  musical  season. 
But  this  time  our  musical  providers  are  either  very 
slow  or  very  silent  in  their  plans  and  preparations. 
Let  us  hope,  however,  that  we  shiill  not  have  to 
take  too  serionsly  the  jocose  comment  which  arose 
inevitably  to  many  lips  at  the  first  mention  of  the 
last  week's  very  popular  and  very  interesting  (al- 
though painful)  exhibition  in  our  noble  Music  Hall : 
"Music  has  gone  to  the  dogs  in  Boston."  The 
whole  secret  of  the  real  or  apparent  apathy  lies,  we 
are  persuaded,  in  the  financial  depression  of  the 
times,  which,  until  it  be  substantially  relieved, 
weighs  more  and  more  heavily  from  year  to  year  ; 
but  when  it  is  relieved,  the  life  and  force  of  the  re- 
action will  be  all  the  greater,  quickening  to  new 
activity,  and  adding  new  zest  to  all  the  elements  of 
social  and  artistic  life, — music  perhaps  the  most  of 
any  ;  for  we  have  lost  no  jot  of  our  belief  that  mu- 
sic is  essential  to  the  best  life  and  culture  of  this 
community,  part  of  the  vital,  spiritual  atmosphere 
by  which  we  live. 

Already  there  is  felt  a  moving  of  the  waters. 
Signs  of  a  revival  of  business  are  eagerly  hailed 
and  flashed  through  the  newspapers.  There  will 
be  music  if  these  prove  not  false.  And  possibly  the 
most  we  have  to  fear,  as  in  some  seasons  past,  is 
that  it  may  be  overdone  ;  that  enterprise  and  spec- 
ulation may  be  stimulated  beyond  all  just  propor- 
tion to  the  real  wants, — and  to  the  letting  down  of 
the  standard  of  pure  taste  and  drowning  out  of  sight 
the  landmarks  of  our  real  progress  ;  for  "svhat  will 
"  P*y  "  under  the  name  of  Art,  is  not  always  what 
is  best  for  Art. — Some  glimmerings  there  are  al- 
ready on  the  horizon, — perhaps  enough  to  herald  a 
full  day;  some  scattering  announcements,  or  vague 
promises,  of  operas,  concerts,  oratorios,  of  which 
we  will  here  bring  together  such  as  have  reached 
us  (though  some  we  m.^y  have  mislaid  and  forgot- 
ten), in  the  which  the  reader  may  perhaps  see 
"  some  sparkles  of  a  better  hope.'' 

First,  then,  in  the  matter  of  Oratorio  and  great 
Choral  works,  we  depend,  of  course,  on  our  old 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  and  all  we  know  of 
their  next  season's  programme  is :  that  they  propose 
soon  (Oct.  10)  to  give  another  performance,  by  way 
of  prelude  to  the  season  proper,  oi  Elijah,  in  the  Tab- 
ernacle, with  Mme.  Pappenheim,  and  we  presume 
Mr.  C.  R.  Adams  as  before  ;  that  their  chief  subject 
of  study — a  task  of  completion,  and  still,  in  more 
than  one  sense,  of  novelty,  will  be  the  St.  Matthew 
Passion  Music  of  Bach,  which  it  is  proposed  to  bring 
out  for  the  first  time  entire ;  and  that,  for  the  rest, 
several  of  the  grand  old  favorites,  which  always 
must  be  heard, — if  not  for  our  own  sake,  for  our 
children's, — the  Messiah  certainly,  possibly  Judas 
Maccahaus,  or  Joshua,  or  St.  Paul,  or  7he  Seasons, 
etc.,  etc.,  will  come  as  they  are  wanted. 

The  Symphony  Cpncerts  of  the  Harvard  Musical 
Association  (thirteenth  season),  as  usual,  will  be  ten 
in  number,  in  the  Music  Hall,  five  of  them  on  alter- 
nate Thursdays,  Nov.  8  and  22,  Dec.  6  and  20,  Jan. 
3 ;  then  a  pause  of  four  weeks,    followed   by  five 


more  concerts,  with  the  same  regularity,  on  Jan.  SI, 
Feb.  14  and  28,  and  March  14  and  28.  The  pro- 
grammes are  not  yet  sufficiently  matured,  or  even 
aketched,  to  warrant  any  announcement;  but  the 
last  3'ear's  satisfactory  experience  is  earnest  that 
something  at  least  quite  as  good  may  be  expected 
both  as  to  matter  and  performance. 

— The  Concerts  at  Cambridge  in  the  Sanders 
Theatre,  (second  season)  under  Professor  Paine's 
direction,  are  already  well  subscribed  for  and,  we 
believe,  substantially  arranged.  There  will  be 
three  orchestral  concerts,  with  the  Thomas  orches- 
tra, and  three  of  chamber  music,  as  before.  As 
this  will  bring  Theodore  Thomas  this  way  three 
times  during  the  winter,  it  may  be  presumed  that 
he  will  avail  himself  of  these  opportunities  to  give 
us  a  few  concerts  here  in  Boston  ;  although,  if  he 
is  really  to  conduct  the  Philharmonic  Society  in 
New  "Vork.  what  with  its  six  concerts  and  six  pub- 
lic rehearsals,  with  as  many  more  of  the  Brooklyn 
Philharmonic,  besides  his  Symphony  Concerts  there 
in  his  own  name,  it  would  seem  that  he  could  have 
little  time  for  excursions  into  New  England. — Of 
any  new  orchestra,  or  any  new  material  for  an  or- 
chestra, however  anxiously  we  may  "  look  out 
toward  the  sea,"  there  is  no  sign  to  report,  not  ev- 
en "  a  little  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand." 

Foremost  in  the  field,  armed  and  equipped  in  com- 
plete steel,  and  duly  heralded  through  all  the  ad- 
vertising trumpets,  are  the  travelling  Quintet  and 
other  little  Clubs  of  artists,  all  of  whom  hail  from 
here,  but  give  us  little  of  their  music,  none  of  their 
help  where  they  are  so  much  needed,  in  our  local 
orchestra.  Nor  in  the  countries  North  and  West 
and  South,  which  are  to  be  favored  with  their  vis- 
its, and  where  they  propose  to  perform  a  "  mission- 
ary labor  "  in  disseminating  "  a  taste  for  higher 
music,"  at  the  same  time  that  they  keep  at  least  one 
eye  open  to  their  own  material  interests,  may  they 
venture,  save  in  very  exceptional  instances,  to  give 
such  programmes  as  have  come  to  be  demanded 
here.  Is  this  centrifugal  habit  of  our  abler  artists, 
after  all,  so  necessary  ?  Would  it  not  be  possible 
so  to  organize  our  musical  interests,  that  quite  as 
constant  and  remunerative  a  field  for  the  best  pow- 
ers of  these  artists  could  be  found  within  the  circle 
of  fifty  miles  around  Boston,  as  the  whole  wide 
West  affords?  Eveiy  considerable  town  or  city, 
which  can  be  reached  in  two  or  three  hours  from 
this  musical  centre,  can  now  boast  its  scores  or  hun- 
dreds of  true  lovers  of  good  classical  music.  Why 
can  they  not  be  enrolled  at  the  beginning  of  each 
season  as  subscribers  to  a  series  of  concerts,  one  in 
each  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  places,  enough,  together 
with  the  demand  on  the  part  of  the  "  Hub  "  itself,  to 
furnish  employment,  the  whole  winter  through,  for 
all  these  artists, — employment  of  a  kind  far  worth- 
ier of  their  taste,  their  aspiration  and  their  charac- 
ter as  artists,  and  costing  far  less  wear  and  tear  of 
travel  and  fatigue  and  all  annoying  and  distasteful 
circumstances  ?  Is  there  not  in  each  town  the  one 
live  man,  the  one  practical  enthusiast,  (or, 
better  still,  the  one  live  woman,)  who  will  take 
the  initiative,  and  go  to  work  with  zeal  and  en- 
ergy among  his  music-loving  neighbors,  till  he  en- 
lists them  all  in  the  support  of  a  deliffhtful  series  of 
concerts  by  one  or  the  other  of  these  Clubs  ?  Let 
the  "Hub"  begin;  the  "sub-Hubs"  must  follow; 
and  then  we  shall  have  here  at  home  again  the  ben- 
efit of  our  own  best  musicians  ;  then  shall  we  have 
not  only  the  choice  chamber  music,  the  string 
Quartets,  etc.,  of  which  we  have  suffered  dearth  for 
several  years,  but  also  a  strong  reinforcement  of 
the  string  department  of  our  orchestra,  the  main- 
stay of  all  good  music  in  a  city. — Who  responds  ? 
If  all  speak  at  once,  so  much  the  better;  in  music 
that  is  possible,  without  confusion. — But  now  for 
the  announcements. 
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Of  the  oldest  of  these  Clubs,  which,  but  for  Mr. 
Ryan,  would  retain  about  as  much  of  its  identity  as 
the  famous  a:un  of  which  lock,  stock  and  barrel  had 
been  renewed,  we  read: 

The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  chib  hashcenrcorp;nnize(l, 
and  now  makes  claims  upon  the  public  and  critieal  favor 
of  perhaps  a  hig^lier  character  than  ever  before.  Mr.  S. 
E.  Jacobsohn  takes  Mr.  Schultze'H  place  as  first  violin; 
and,  although  the  loss  of  the  latter  must  be  preatly  de- 
plored, Mr.  Jacobsohn's  record  as  leader  of  the  violins 
in  the  Thomas  orchestra  is  of  the  very  best  sort,  and  his 
acquisition  must  be  a  frreat  satisfaction  to  Boston.  Mr. 
Gustav  Dannreuther,  the  second  violin,  comes  of  a  noted 
musical  family,  and  has  won  an  excellent  reputation, 
both  as  violinist  and  pianist.  Mr.  Edward  Heindl,  Mr. 
Ryan  and  Mr.  Hennig  retain  the  positions  which  they 
have  always  filled  with  such  distinpui-^hed  success;  and 
Mr.  Alexander  Heindl,  whose  services  as  contrabassist 
have  been  often  called  in'o  requisition  by  the  Quintette 
of  late  years,  is  added  as  a  permanent  member.  With 
such  a  force  the  club  ought  to  keep  all  the  ground  it  has 
already  won,  and  even  advance  to  new  and  greater  tri- 
umphs. Mr.  Thomas  Ryan  is  the  business  agent  of  the 
club,  and  is  prepared  to  make  ensjagements  in  its  behalf. 

The  Club  are  also  to  be  assisted  by  a  fresh  Sopra- 
no sinojer,  who  made  a  {;ood  impression  in  their 
concerts  last  year, — Miss  Ella  C.  Lewis.  We  are 
glad  to  learn,  too,  that  they  will  return  to  New 
Enjjland  for  a  part  of  December  and  January,  when 
we  may  expect  a  few  concerts  from  them.  Their 
repertoire  includes,  besides  works  of  the  classical 
masters,  some  from  the  new  school,  naming  Wag- 
ner, Brahms,  Rubinstein,  Saint-Saens,  etc.,  while 
"  an  eflbrt  will  be  made  to  introduce  some  works  of 
the  leading  American  composers." 

The  Boston  Philharmonic  Club,  for  this  (its  third) 
j'ear,  in  the  glowing  language  of  its  managerial 
prospectus : 

Contains,  Beunhap.d  LiSTESfAXN,  the  greatest  Violin- 
ist in  America;  his  brother,  Fkitz  Listemann,  a  very 
distinguitihcd  Artist;  Adolf  Belz,  the  "great  French 
Horn  Virtuoso;  Adolf  Habtdegen,  "  the  ideal  Violon- 
cellist; "  EPGE>E  Wetner,  the  celebrated  Flute  Virtu- 
oso; and  Alexander  Fbetoang,  one  of  the  World's 
greatest  Harpists,  late  Soloist  to  the  Czar  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. Russia. 

The  fine  Soprano  (Mr.  Osgood's  pupil)  Mrs.  Hat- 
tie  Clark  Gates,  will  accompany  them  in  all  their 
wanderings.  We  have  as  yet  no  positive  assurance 
of  hearing  them  in  Boston,  though  there  would 
seem  to  be  a  moral  necessity  and  certainty  that 
such  fine  concerts  as  they  have  given  us  cannot  be 
dispensed  with. 

There  is  also  announced  a  new  company,  uniting 
literature  with  music,  which  takes  the  name  of  The 
Allen-Catvan  Company  of  Boston,  composed  of  the 
following  artists  :  Mrs.  E.  A.  Humphrey-Allen  (pu- 
pil of  Miss  Doiia),  Soprano ;  Miss  Georgia  E.  Cay- 
van,  reader  and  elocutionist ;  Mr.  Carl  Jasper,  Oboe 
Soloist;  and  as  leader,  Charles  N.  Allen,  violinist, 
late  of  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club.  Whether 
in  the  pauses  of  their  journeying  they  will  favor 
Boston,  we  are  not  informed. 

Of  Piano-forte  Concerts,  or  Recitals,  the  first  an- 
nounced (place  not  named)  are  those  of 

Miss  Amy  Fay,  who  will  begin  early  in  the  season  a 
series  of  pianoforte  recitals,  at  which  the  following- 
named  works  wdl  be  performed :  Bach— Preludes  and 
fugues  in  F-minor  and  B-minor;  Bourre^,  A-minor 
Haealer— Gigue.  Gluok— Gavotte.  Beethoven— Sonata 
quasi  Fanta.sia,  op.  27,  No.  1 ;  Sonata  Pastorale,  op.  28; 
Grande  Sonate,  op.  63 ;  thirty-two  variations  in  C-minor. 
Chopin — Concerto,  F-minor,  op.  21  (with  pianoforte  ac- 
companiment); Andante  Spiaiiato  and  Polonaise,  op.  22; 
Ballades,  op.  23  and  47;  Nocturnes,  Nos.  1  and  2,  op.  15; 
Concert  Study,  No.  11,  op.  25;  Chant  Polonais,  arranged 
by  Liszt.  IMendolssohn— Song  without  words,  "Duetto.'' 
Schumann— Des  Abends.  Schubert— Elegy.  Liszt— 
Khapsodie  Hongrolse,  No.  14;  Concert  Study,  "Gnomeu- 
Ri-igen;"  Nocturne,  "  Liebestraiime."  Wagner- Liszt 
—Spinning  song.  RnlT— Marchen,  op.  102,  No.  4;  Cap- 
riccio.  lUibinstein— Nouvelle  melodie.  Tausig — Valse, 
"  Nacht-Faller;"  d'apres  Strauss.  Jensen— Canzonet. 
J.  K.  Paine— Country  Scenes.  Jerome  Hopkins— Mid- 
night Barcarolle. 


Of  other  resident  pianists,  or  piano-playing  artists, 
whom  we  are  proud  to  call  our  own,  the  name  is  legion, 
and  some  of  them  are  admirable  Interpreters  of  what  is 
best  in  music,  (for  prohalilv  not  mnuy  will  subscribe  to 
the  somewhat  para'loxical  opinion  expressed  by  the 
writer  of  the  snegestive  arti-^le  on  *'  Pinno  Teachers  and 
Concert  Pianists  ''  which  we  printed  in  our  last  that 
there  is  onlv  one  pinnn  virtuoso  in  America,  and  that 
one  Mrs.  .Tnlia  Rivf^-King.  now  in  Chicago  )  So  far  we 
hearnothirgof  the  concert  plan-- of  aiiyof  them;  doubt- 
less one  by  one  the  whole  fleet  of  them  will  soon  venture 
oat  frotn  the  Buug  harbors  where  they  mend  their  nets 
and  teach  the  young. 

The  Vocal  Clubs,  both  male  nnd  mixed,  nre  all  hupy  in 
the  preiiaration  of  their  proa'anrnT^s,  and  will  hooii  be- 
gin their  rehearsals.  Of  the  plans  of  the  Cecilia,  tJie  very 
sensible  and  interestinir  first  annual  report  of  its  presi- 
dent, which  we  have  ventured  to  copv  in  another  column, 
will  give  a  pretty  clenr  idea  The  spirit  siiown  is  admi- 
rable and  fii'l  of  promise.  Of  the  works  there  mentioned 
for  perforuiance  we  anders-nnd  that  one  is  the  Cantata 
hv  Rofmnnn  on  the  "Fair  Melusina"  legend.  The 
Bovu'fton  Club,  both  as  mixed  chorus,  and  as  male  part- 
sniig  Club,  will  n">t  he  behindhand  in  good  works;  and 
the  Foster  Club  will  continue  to  let  us  hear  works  which 
havebeea  only  read  or  tallied  about  before. 

The  German  Opera  Company,  recruited  in  Europe  by 
our  whilom  townsman,  Mr.  O.  R.  Adams,  was  mentioned 
in  our  last  with  an  enumeration  of  the  leading  artists.  It 
is  to  be  under  the  raanairement  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Freyer.  and 
will  open  on  the  22nd  of  October,  for  two  weeks,  at  the 
Boston  Theatre.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr. 
Adams  last  week,  who  assured  us  that  it  will  not  be 
merely  a  Meyerbeer  nnd  Wagner  Opera,  but  that  Fidilio, 
Don  Giovanni  and  the  like  will  certainly  be  given,  and 
even  that  we  may  have  a  chance  to  hear  one  of  the  love- 
liest of  Mozart's  operas,  always  heretofore  denied  us,  his 
Kntfuhrunij  ana  dem  SfraiK—^the  one  he  composed  in  his 
first  love  for  Constance  Weber,  who  became  his  wife. 
This  is  almost  too  good  a  thing  to  hope;  but  if  it  should 
be  well  presented,  what  could  be  newer  or  more  attrac- 
tive? 


Verdi-Wagner.  In  turning  over  the  pages  of 
an  old  volume  of  our  Journal,  we  lit  upon  a  long 
forgotten  record  of  our  impressions  after  listening 
in  New  York  to  the  first  performance  in  this  conn- 
try  of  H  Trmmtore  (in  the  Spring  of  1855).  And  we 
are  tempted  to  I eproduce  the  closing  passage,  on 
account  of  the  analogy  which  it  suggests  with  the 
new  phase  of  musical  experience  we  are  now  pass- 
ing through.  What  was  there  said  of  Verdi's  mu- 
sic, will  it  not  equally  well  apply,  with  certain  qual- 
ifications, to  that  of  Richard  Wagner  ?  Instead  of 
"  Italian  Opera,"  where  it  occurs  below,  read  recent 
German  Opera,  and  would  it  not  be  thought  that 
we  were  writing  of  to-day  ? 

.  .  .  "  We  find  nothing  in  it  that  shows  prog- 
ress; above  all,  no  signs  of  a  more  true  and  whole- 
some tendency,  but  only  a  hardened  habit  in  the 
same  false  way  ; — the  way  of  substitutir.g  strong, 
glaring,  and  intense  efferts  for  real  inspirations  of 
sincere  human  life  and  feeling.  Whatever  power, 
whatever  beauty,  whatever  brilliancjf  it  may  pos- 
sess, this  never  strikes  you  as  nncere  music.  These 
are  not  the  natural  tones  and  melodies  of  human 
loves  and  griefs,  and  .joys  and  longings,  clothed  in 
nature's  sympathetic  harmony.  These  are  bold,  ar- 
tificial onslaughts  upon  your  supposed  jaded  and 
hlaxes  sympathies  and  sensibilities,  as  if  to  treat  you 
with  the  rai'e  novelty  of  an  emotion  !  or  rather,  a 
sensation.  Expressive  music  must  srive  way  to  pun- 
gent rau.sic.  Nothing  but  spice  and  red  pepper  can 
excite  the  palate.  When  in  Art  it  comes  to  this, 
are  we  not  very  near  the  last  expiring  stage  ?  If 
this  be  the  logical  and  necessary  result  of  the  un- 
folding genius  of  Italian  [German]  Opera,  then  what 
more  can  there  be  to  hope  from  the  Italian  Opera 
except  the  end  ?  Such  fiery,  lurid,  overstrained  in- 
tensity in  music  indicates  a  Iia!/  burned  out  state. 
Have  you  watched  with  swelling  heart  the  growing, 
changing  miracle  of  one  of  our  superb  autumn  sun- 
sets ?  There  comes  a  moment  when  the  rich  and 
wondrous  beanty  of  the  clouds  all  melts  into  one 
uniform,  hotly  glowing,  brilliant,  brassy  color,  as 
if  their  glory  had  burned  down  to  coal  ;  it  is  splen- 
did, it  is  wonderful,  but  it  is  the  last  phase  of  light 
and  brilliancy  before  all  fades  into  cold  ashy  grey, 
and  sense  of  night  and  nothingness,  until  the  resur- 
rection of  another  day.  That  often  sadly  experi- 
enced spectacle  would  somehow  keep  coming  back 
to  us  as  the  type  and  analogue  in  nature  of  this  hy- 
per-intense Verdi  [Wagner]  phase  of  lyric  Art. 
We  welcomed  Verdi  for  a  brief  while  or.ce,  when 
we  had  heen  having  nothing  but  the  tender  senti- 
ment nnd  sweets  of  poor  Bellini  and  of  Donizetti. 
Gladly  now  do  we  go  back  to  them,  (they  at  least 
give  you  something  natural,  and  dare  sometimes  to 
deal  with  near  and  conimim  sulyects) ; — thrice  glad- 
ly to  Ro.ssini,  tliough  he  be  not  by  any  means  the 
deepest  of  tone-poets.     But  in  the  lightest  musical 


cf>medv,  wedded,  it  may  be.  with  the  broadest  farce, 
there  is  sometimes  more  true  musical  inspiration 
and  refresliment,  more  that  is  htimanizing  and  re- 
fining, more  that  may  lift  one  into  the  ideal  and 
pure  atmosphere  of  Art.  than  in  tliese  highly  spiced 
servingsnp  of  far-fetched  tragical  and  monstrous 
[Edda-ic]  subjects." 


Musicai.  Contests.  The  London  Globe  has  the 
following  remarks  on  a  recent  trial  of  skill  among 
the  piano-playing  pupils  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
toire : — 

"The  rage  for  competitive  examinations  in  Paris, 
which  quite  outstrip  anything  that  we  have  estab- 
lished on  this  .side  of  the  Straits,  is  aptly  illustrated 
by  the  musical  contests  which  take  place  annually 
about  this  time  of  the  year.  The  Conservatoire, 
like  other  artistic,  scientific,  and  literary  institutions 
in  France,  is  profoundly  convinced  that  the  best  or 
only  way  to  encourage  talent  is  to  reward  tlie  most 
diligent  and  successful  students;  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  it  sets  apart  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  its  funds  for  the  purpose  of  providing  prizes  in 
the  various  departments  which  it  includes.  A  few 
days  ago  it  was  the  turn  of  the  pianoforte  pupils  to 
enter  the  lists  in  public  rivalry.  A  formidable  list 
of  competitors  was  made  out,  the  entries  including 
no  less  than  twenty-one  yonng  gentlemen  pianists 
and  thirty-seven  young  ladies.  The  ordeal  through 
which  these  young  aspirants  to  fame  had  to  pass 
was  sufiiciently  mon(»tonous.  One  after  another, 
from  9  o'clock  till  midday,  the  gentlemen  played 
with  varying  success,  a  sonata  of  Schumann,  and 
one  after  another,  in  similar  style,  from  2  o'clock 
till  8  P.M.,  the  ladies  executed  as  best  they  might,  a 
scherzo  from  Chopin.  To  listen  to  the  repeated 
performance  of  these  two  pieces  for  some  nine  hours 
in  one  day  might  be  supposed  an  act  of  devotion 
which  few  could  undertake,  and  amounts,  it  may 
reasonably  seem  to  us,  to  something  like  an  act  of 
heroism,  when  the  whole  affair  takes  place  during 
the  dog-days.  A  humane  person  would  be  inclined 
to  pity,  with  all  his  heart,  the  unfortunate  "jury" 
cliarged  with  awarding  the  prize,  and  to  wonder 
how  any  men  could  be  found  to  undertake  the  task. 
But  any  such  feelings  of  sympathy  would  be  found- 
ed on  a  complete  misconception  of  the  Parisian  char- 
acter. It  appears  that  the  directors  of  the  Conserv- 
atoire were  besieged  for  days  with  applications  for 
places  at  this  artistic  exhibition.  'The  room  was 
crowded,  the  most  intense  interest  was  manifested 
during  the  performance,  and  the  young  lady  of  fif- 
teen who  has  carried  off  the  prize,  sees  her  name 
now  published  in  all  the  papers  in  some  of  the  larg- 
est of  type.  This  manner  of  encouraging  and  in- 
troducing talent  is  rather  strange  to  our  ideas,  but 
it  is  one  which,  if  it  be  judged  by  its  results  in  Par- 
is, is  certainly  effectual." 


The  Worcester  Musical  Convention. 

[From  the  Worcester  Gazette.] 

The  managers  of  the  Worcester  County  Musical  Asso- 
ciation have  practically  completeii  their  arrangements 
for  the  anntial  week  of  song,  to  begin  on  the  24th  in- 
stant. They  h-nve  arranged  to  enlarge  the  space  for 
seating  the  chorus,  and  m  every  possible  way  have  pro- 
vided for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  all  who  join  in 
its  exercises. 

The  prograimme  for  the  week  includes,  besides  the  reg- 
ular practice  work  of  the  chorus  mornings  and  after- 
noons, an  unusual  series  of  first-class  concerts,  to  which 
the  public  is  expected  to  respond  with  such  a  patronage 
as  shall  mark  its  appreciation  of  the  enterprise  of  the 
managers. 

Six  concerts  and  two  matinees  are  promised,  and  the 
list  of  those  who  are  to  appear  includes  both  old  favor- 
ites and  new  names  of  renown. 

The  first  concert  will  be  held  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon, when  Miss  Lillian  Bailey,  Miss  E.  31.  Whiting  of 
Spiingfield,  and  Mr.  B.  T.  Hanmiond,  the  Philharmonic 
club  and  the  great  chorus  of  the  association  will  appear. 
Messrs.  Allen,  .Sumner  and  Story  will  have  charge  of  pi- 
ano and  or^-an  accompaniments  of  this  and  all  the  con- 
certs of  the  week. 

On  Wednesday  evening  a  miscellaneous  concert  will 
be  given  by  Mrs.  H.  E.  H  Carter,  Mr.  Ch.  Fritsch,  Dr. 
C.  A.  Guilmette,  the  chorus  and  the  Philharmonic  club. 

Stearns's  mass  in  D  is  to  be  given  on  Thursday  after- 
noon, with  Miss  Patrick,  Mrs.  Munroe  iiud^Iessrs.  Stan- 
ley and  .Stoddard  in  the  solo  parts,  and  the  choruses  by 
tlie  association.  The  Temple  (jnartctte  of  Boston,  Mes- 
srs. Fitz,  Fessenden,  Cook  aud  Ryder,  will  also  introduce 
niiscellnncous  selacrious. 

On  Tlnirsd.ay  evening  there  will  be  a  grand  artists'  con- 
cert, in  whicli"  Madame  Eugenie  Pappenheim,  Mile.  .\u- 
tonia  Henue,  Messrs.  Joseph  Maas  and  A.  E.  Stcddard, 
the  Temple  quartette  and  the  chorus  will  have  parts. 

The  instrumental  concert  will  be  given  on  Friday  after- 
noon, at  which  the  Germania  orchestra  will  present 
Gade's  symphony  in  R-flat.  with  oilier  selections,  .TSsist- 
ed  by  a  quartette  including  IVIrs.  McDo  aid,  n^f  Stone, 
Miss  ita  Welsh  and  Messrs.  Stanley  aud  M.  W.  Whitney, 
and  the  chorus. 
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Tlie  culmination  of  interest  will  occur  on  Friday  even- 
ino-  when  Handel's  heroic  oratorio,  "Joshua,"  will  be 
eiven,  with  Madame  Pappenheim,  Mile.  Henne  nnd  Mes- 
srs. Maas  und  Whitney  in  the  solo  parts,  and  the  chorus- 
es by  the  whole  force  of  the  association,  with  ttie  Ger- 
mania  orchestra  and  the  great  organ. 

Such  a  variety  of  music,  by  such  artists  is  a  venture, 
even  for  Worcester,  where  the  former  efforts  of  the  as- 
sociation have  been  sustained.  It  will  demand  and  re- 
quire a  p:enerous  patronage.  The  association  merits 
patronage  because  it  is  a  home  institution  which  has 
done  much  to  develop  and  cultivate  musical  taste,  and 
also  because  they  offer  to  the  public  something  which  is 
well  woilh  more  than  it  costs. 


The  Three  Choir  Festival.  The  progratnme  of 
the  154th  Festival  of  the  Three  Choirs  of  Gloucester, 
Hereford,  and  Worcester,  to  be  held  at  the  first-named 
place  in  the  first  week  in  September,  has  been  issued. 
Although  hopes  were  entertained  a  fortnight  since  that 
Mdlle.  Tietjens  would  be  sufficiently  recovered  to  fulfil 
her  engagement  as  principal  soprano,  that  hope  is  aban- 
doned. Mdlle.  Albani  will  take  the  major  part  of  the 
music  originally  assigned  to  Mdlle.  Tietjens.  The  Festi- 
val opens  on  Tuesday,  the  4th  of  September,  with  full 
morning  service  at  the  Cathedral,  on  which  occasion  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  who  has  hitherto  held 
aloof  from  active  participation  in  these  Festivals,  will 
preach  the  sermon  on  behalf  of  the  widows  and  orphans. 
In  the  afternoon  Elijah  will  be  given;  on  AVednesday 
morning  Bach's  Passion  and  Beethoven's  Mount  of  Olives, 
and  in  the  evening  Mendelssohn's  St.  Paul  and  Part  I.  of 
Haydn's  Creation ;  on  Thursday  morning  a  miscellane- 
ous selection  of  sacred  works,  including  Mendelssohn's 
Ifymn  of  Praise,  Brahms'  Requie7n,  "Blessed  are  they," 
and  the  late  Dr- Wesley's  anthem.  "The  Wilderness;" 
on  Friday  morning  Handel's  Messiah.  There  will  be  sec- 
ular concerts  at  the  Shire  Hall  on  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day nights,  and  Evening  Service,  with  band  and  chorus, 
in  the  nave  of  the  Cathedral  on  Friday.  The  list  of 
stewards  includes  the  names  of  nearly  two  hundred  no- 
blemen and  geullemen. — Land.  Mus.  Worldj  Aug.  24. 


Ham^ver.— On  the  14th  August  the  highly-esteemed 
Court  Kapellmeister  Fischer,  successor  of  Marschner, 
died  at  a  public  dinner  given  by  a  few  friends  in  his 
honor  on  his  return  from  a  long  journey.  He  was  re- 
counting to  them  in  jocular  manner  how  he  had  trav- 
elled from  Munich  toCassel  in  seven  hours— when,  jnst 
as  he  was  going  to  say  "  Cassel,"  he  fell  back  dead.  He 
was  one  of  the  giants  of  the  o/d  school,  like  Marschner, 
Spohr,  Guhr,  Esser,  etc.  The  Court  Theatre  now,  a  few 
days  before  its  re-opening,  is  without  a  conductor.— il/w- 
Hcal  World. 


Summer  Season  is  Germant.— As  is  usual  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  German  musical  life  during  the  past 
few  weeks  has  found  its  concentrated  expression  in  a 
number  of  festivals,  some  of  them  of  annual  recurrence, 
others  of  more  spontaneous  character,  arranged  either 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  financially  some  special  pro- 
ject, or  to  obtain  a  hearing  under  exceptional  advantag- 
es for  some  particular  work ;  or,  indeed,  merely  with  the 
view  of  promoting  that  personal  interchange  of  ideas 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  benefits  accruing  from  such 
gatherings.  Besides  the  Annual  Festival  of  the'  Lower 
Rhine,  held  this  year  at  Cologne,  and  the  second  Silesian 
Festival,  held  at  Breslau,  there  have  been  similar  festive 
meetings  at  Graz,  Carlsruhe,  Cassel,  Creuznach,  and 
other  towns.  The  performance  of  works  of  considerable 
Interest  given  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  Allge- 
meiae  Deutsche  Musik-  Verein  at  Hanover,  are  mentioned 
as  coming  under  the  same  category.  Among  the  new 
works  performed  on  the  latter  occasion,  both  the  2^eue 
Zeitschri/t/ur  MiMik  and  the  Neue  Berliner  Musik  Zeitung 
speak  in  most  favorable  terms  of  Mile.  Ingeborg  von 
Bronsart's  graceful  music  to  Goethe's  dramatic  trifle. 
*'Jery  und  Bately,''  additional  interest  being  derived 
from  the  fact— as  yet  unconventional  in  a  work  of  simi- 
lar pretensions — of  its  emanating  from  the  pen  of  a  lady. 
The  effect  of  Liszt's  *'  St.  Elizabeth,"  which  formed  part 
of  the  same  series  of  i>erformances,  was  unfortunately 
destroyed  by  the  painfully  apparent  incapacity  of  the 
conductor— the  composer  being  present  on  the  occasion; 
while  the  splendid  representation  of  Byron's  "Manfred," 
with  Schumann's  profoundly  suggestive  and  illustrative 
music,  created  a  deep  impression.  One  of  the  chief  feat- 
ures at  the  Cologne  Festival  was  unquestionably  the 
performance  under  the  comjioser's  personal  direction  of 
Verdi's  "Requiem.'*  Both  choir  and  orchestra  were 
most  demonstrative  in  their  admiration  of  the  Italian 
maestro,  who,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  performance,  was 
presented  with  a  silver  laurel  wreath  bearing  on  each 
leaf  the  inscripiion  of  the  respective  names  of  the  don- 
ors (ladies  of  the  choir),  as  well  as  with  a  bdton  de  megure 
worked  in  ivory  and  handsomely  ornamented  with  gold. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  Ferdinand  HiLler,  the  maestro 
expresses  his  deep  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  recepti<m 
accorded  to  him  on  the  part  of  the  German  peo))le,  :ind 
his  unbounded  admiration  for  the  talent  and  devotion 
displayed  in  the  execution  of  his  work. 


The  London  Opera  Season, 

The  following  operas  have  been  produced  during  the 
past  Opera  Season  in  tlie  two  Opera  Houses  in  London : 


Mozart 

" 

Rossini 

It 

Bellini 

it 

t( 

Donizetti ..... 

K 
U 
ti 

"      ....! 

Meyerbeer... 

II  _^] 

Auber 

Verdi 

(( 

f( 

(( 
Gounod 

Flotow '. 

Nicolai 

Wagner 

A.  Thomas.. 

Duke  of  Saxe 

Coburg.... 


^3     -   /& 

^^  J 

H  Bon  Giovanni 6    2 

11  Flauto  Maeico 2     1 

Guillauine  Tell 5     - 

n  Bnrbiere  di  Siviglia 3     2 

Otello -      4 

Norma -     2 

II  Puritani 4     3 

La  Sonnambula 1     4 

La  Favorita 5    - 

Don  Pasquale 3     - 

Lucia  di  Lammermoor...  2     8 

Linda  di  Chamouni 1     - 

LaFigliadel  Reggimento  1     3 

Lucrezia  Borgia^ -     1 

Les  Huguenots 6    3 

Dinorah 3     - 

L'Etoile  du  Nord 2    - 

Robert  le  Diable, -    3 

Fra  Diavolo 2    - 

ITn  Ballo  in  Maschera 4    3 

Riffoletto 3    3 

II  Trovatore 3    4 

Aida 3     - 

LaTraviata 2    3 

Faust 4     9 

Romeo  e  Giulietta 1    - 

Martha 3    2 

Le  Vispe  Comari 2    - 

Lohengrin 3    2 

Tannhauser 2     - 

II  Vascello  Fantasma 3    - 

Hamlet 1    - 

SantaChiara 2    - 
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The  profit  of  the  Salzburg  festival,  it  is  calculated 
will  amount  to  between  3,000  and  4,000  florins.  The  mu- 
sic performed  is  said  lo  have  been  of  little  or  no  inter- 
est. Only  one  great  work  of  Mozart's  was  given— the 
Symphony  in  C,  "  Jupiter;  "  and  it  seems  that  most  of 
the  time  was  spent  in  eating,  drinking,  speechifying, 
and  "  hoch,"  added  to  excursions  in  the  mountains. 

The  event  of  importance  in  the  musical  circle  in  Ham- 
burg is  to  be  the  second  centenary  jubilee  of  the  town 
theatre.  On  the  2nd  of  January,  1878,  it  will  be  200  years 
since  the  first  opera  in  Germany  was  performed.  The 
theatre  was  begun  in  1676  and  'finishi^d  in  1677.  First 
adopted  for  plays  and  dramas,  it  was  afterwards  devot- 
ed to  opera.  The  first  opera  given  was  "  Adam  and 
Eve,"  libretto  by  Richter.  music  by  Franz  Sheil.  This 
was  followed  by  "  The  Devil  is  Loose."  which  some  be- 
lieve to  have  been  its  precursor:  to  one  of  the  two,  at 
any  rate,  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  German  opera 
ever  played  at  this  theatre  is  due.  The  coming  festival 
on  the  2hd  Januarv  will  be  one  of  peculiar  attraction,  and 
if  the  score  exists,  to  compare  the  past  with  the  present. 
*'  The  Devil  is  Loose  "  with  "Der  Ringdes  Nibelungen-'' 

Flotow's  new  opera,  "  Die  Musikanten,"  founded  up- 
on incidents  in  the  early  life  of  Mozart,  is  to  be  per- 
formed at  Turin,  next  October.  The  libretto  has  already 
been  translated  into  Italian. 

Herr  Richard  Wagner  has  gone  to  Weimar  from 
Ems,  and  is  busy  writing  his  new  opera,  "  Parcival." 
Some  who  have  been  privileged  to  hear  extracts  from 
"  Parcival  "  say  it  is  to  be  "  colossal  " — the  conventional 
admiration-word  used  by  Wagner's  proselytes— bet- 
ter, in  fact,  than  anything  the  master  has  hitherto  given 
to  the  world. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Gladstoite,  a  son  of  the  ex-Prime  Minis- 
ter, has  translated  from  the  German  Justus  Thibaut's 
work  on  "  Purity  in  Music  and  Art."  The  father  of  the 
translator  has  added  a  prefatory  note  to  the  translation. 

Promises  of  new  operas  in  France  and  Belgium  are 
numerous.  There  will  be  "Nero,"  at  the  Italian  Opera 
House,  in  Paris,  by  Herr  Rubinstein ;  and  "  Frangoise  de 
Rimini,'' at  the  Grand  Opera,  by  M.  Ambroise  Thomas: 
while  M.  Saint-Saens  is  to  bring  out  at  Lvons  a  grand 
spectacular  opera, "  Etienne  Marcel,"  the  libretto  by  M. 
Louis  Gallet.  In  Brussels.  M.  Humbert  has  two  works 
preparing  for  the  Fantaii^ies  Parisiennes,  namely,  "  La 
Nuit  de  Saint  Germain,"  music  by  M,  G.  S'^rpette;  and 
"  La  F6e  des  Bruyeres,"  music  by  M.  8.  Dgvid.  The  re- 
vival of  Halevy's  ''  Reine  de  Cbypre  "  at  the  Grand  Op- 
era is  also  to  be  followed  by  Italian  adaptations,  to  be 
produced  at  the  San  Carlo  in  Naples,  the  Scala-4n  Milan, 
and  at  the  opera  houses  in  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburjj. 

In  a  notice  of  Schumann's  "Music  and  Musicians; 
Essays  and  Criticisms,  translated,  edited  and  annotated 
by  Fanny  Raymond  Rittcr  "  of  New  York,  the  London 
Atlienomm  says  that  the  popularity  of  Schumann's  works 
has  of  bite  greatly  increased  in  England,  although,  sin- 
gularly enough,  two  dramatic  cantatas  of  his — one  a  set- 
ting of  scenes  from  Goethe's  "  Faust,"  and  the  other  of 
Byron's  "  Manfred  "—have  never  been  given  completely 
In  that  country,  notwithstanding  that  they  are  produc- 
tions far  more  dramatic  and  interesting  than  the  dreary 
"Paradise  and  the  Peri. "[!]  But  Schumann's  pianoforte 
pieces  and  his  Lieder  would  alone  suffice  to  keep  his 
name  before  the  English  public,  especially  since  the  re- 
cent popularization  by  pianists  like  Mme.  Schu- 
mann, Mme.  EssipofF,  Dr.  von  Billow  and  Herr  Rubin- 
stein of  his  many  "  fanciful,  fantastic,  romantic  and 
charming"  instrumental  compositions. 


DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE 

IjA.TBST         3VETJSIC, 

PuUlinbetl  hr  Oliver  nitson  &  Co. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

When  First  we  Heard  the  Blue  Bird  Sing. 

Song  and  Chorus.     C.  3.  c  to  F.      Pratt.  33 

"  Tlie  messena-er  of  g:entle  Spring:." 
A  graceful  tribute  to  yonth  and  Spring. 

There's  a  Letter  on  the  Way.    Song  and 

Chorus.     A6.     3.     E  to  C.  Keil.  30 

"  To  my  dear  and  flainty  darlinjr, 
All  tiiat  lips  or  heart  could  say." 
Beautiful  thougbts  musically  expressed. 

Take  this  Letter  to  my  Mother.  Illustrated 
Title.  Song  and  Chorus.  AiTanged  for 
Guitar.     E.     3.     b  to  E.  Bays.  40 

One  of  Will  S.  Hays'  sonjrsarrnnffed  for  Gnitnr, 
(as  most  popular  so"nes  are: — but  tbe  fact  cannot 
always  be  here  announced.) 

Years  Come  and  then  They  go.    6.    2. 

d  to  E.  Shryock.  30 

''  Weary  hearts,  you're  all  astray." 
A  simple  sonp:  with  a  good  moral. 

LaPaloma.     (The  Dove.)    D.    4.    d  to  g. 

Yradier.  3-5 
An  easy  goinff,   sweet,  French-English  song, 
wbich  has  won  applause  in  concerts. 

Si  tu  voulais.     (At  thy  Desire.)     Serenade 
Creole.    F  minor  and  major.   4,    c  to  a. 

Bitter.  35 
"  List,  list  to  my  song." 
**Puisque  desormais." 
Frenchy,  but  with  the  wild,  pretty  style  which 
attaches  to  Creole  music. 

Johnny,  don't  Wriggle  the  Babv.     Song 

and  Chorus.    A6.    2.   E  to  F.    Shattuck.  30 

Very  funny. 

Why  Fall  those  Tears  ?    Song  and  Chorus. 

E6.    3.    E  to  g.  Tucher.  30 

"  The  shadows  of  the  coming  night 
Rise  higher  on  the  wall." 
A  sweet,  rich,  melody,  and  a  vei-y  expressive  Bong. 

Instrumental. 

Fairies'  Evening  Song.    Caprlccio.    B6.    .5. 

Sudd-1.  50 
The  fairies  'Were  well  trained  vocalists,  surely.     ' 
Elegant  music,  including  for  the  player,  a  fine 
study  of   character    and   diatonic   runs,  trills, 
thirds,  chords  and  octaves. 

Lincoln  Pavilion  Souvenir  PoLka.    F.    3. 

Schleiffarih.  35 
The  dancers  at  the  Pavilion  will  be  flattered 
and  pleased. 

Fleurs  Melodiques.     No.  23.    Fra  Diavolo. 
G.    2. 

There  are  36  "  Fleurs  "  all  arranged  aa  Ron- 
dinos,  without  octaves. 

Musette.    E.    3.  Morley.  40 

A  quaint  melody,  nicely  arranged, 

Nancy  Lee.    Quickstep.    G.    3.  Pratt.  40 

A  brilliant  affair,  introducing  a  graceful  air. 

Sur  le  Lac.     Esquisse  Musicale.     4  hands. 

F.    4.  S.  Smith.  1.00 

Sur  le  Lac  (on  the  Lake)  they  will  have  gay 
times  if  this  brilliant  music  entertains  them. 
The  Secondo  is  easy,  but  the  Primo  player  must 
be  quite  busy  with  bis  runs  and  arpeggios. 

Titania.    Sherzo  Caprice.    G  major  and 

minor.     5.  Bitter.  75 

Must  be  played  by  fairy  bands  to  secure  the 
delicacy  of  the  expression.  A  delightful  compo- 
sition. 

Salterallo.     A  minor.    4.  Stanley.  40 

Now  bring  on  the  grasshoppers  for  the  quick 
staccato  movements.  But  they  could  not  slide 
over  the  many  smooth  passages  which  contrast 
so  perfectly  with  them,  and  .so  we  will  depend  on 
the  quick,  delicate  touch  of  the  practical  play- 
er's hand.    Very  neat  and  sweet. 

Hepzibah  Galop.    G.    2.  Wallace.  25 

Hepzibah  and  all  the  others  will  be  sure  to  gal 
(one  l)-op  to  it,  as  it  is  neat,  and  as  sweet  as 
sugar. 

BODES. 

Chorus  Choib  Instruction  Book.    By 

A.  N.  Johnson.  $1.38 ;  or  $12.00  per  doz. 

This  book  contains  the  author's  very  success- 
ful system  of  teaching  Singing  Classes,  Choirs, 
Conventions,  &c.,  desciibed  with  wonderful 
minuteness  and  clearness,  together  with  260 
pages  of  excellent  music,  sacred  and  secular,  for 
practice.  One  of  the  easiest  of  easy  books  to 
teach  a  class  from. 


ADBnEviATiONs.— Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capitiil  letter,  as  C, 
BA,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  st.aff,  small  Roman  letters  if  below 
or  above  the  staff.  Thus:'-C.  6.  c  to  E,"  me.ans  "  Key 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  be- 
ow,  highest  letter,  Eon  the  4th  space." 


THE  MOST  ?ALUABLE  INSTRDCTION  BOOKS. 


For  the  Pianoforte. 

'  L-'-X/arg-e    first    Class    iitetliods. 

EICHAEDSON'S  NEW  METHOD $3.25 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSEKVATORX  METHOD 3.25 

PETEKS'  ECLECTIC  PIANO  SCHOOL 3.25 

MASON  &  HOADLEY'S  SYSTEM  FOK  BEGINNERS 3.25 

MASON  &  HOADLEY'S  METHOD 3.75 

CLAEkE'S  NEW  METHOD.    XT.  A.  Clarke 3.25 

2.— Xiow  Priced  mCcttaods  for  Begrimimers  and  Amatears. 

SYDNEY  SMITH'S  PIANO  METHOD '. 2.00 

CHILD'S  FIRST  MUSIC  BOOK.     Cra-oen 75 

BELLAK'S  ANALYTICAL  METHOD.    Boards  $1.00;  Paper    .75 

CLARKE'S  DOLLAR  INSTRUCTOR.     W.  A.  aarke 1.00 

WINNER'S  EASY  SYSTEM 1.50 

"  NEW  SCHOOL 75 

"  PIANO  TUTOR 75 

For  descriptions  of  .ibove  books,  see  other  pages  of  this  set. 


For  Pipe  Organs. 

RINK'S  ORGAN  SCHOOL $6.00 

Also  in  Six  Parts,  each 1.50 

AMATEUR  ORGANIST.    Zundel 2.00 


For  Peed  Organs. 

CLARKE'S  NEW  METHOD  FOR  REED  ORGANS. 

IF.  A.  Clarke.  $2.50 
THE  EMERSON  NEW  METHOD. 

L.  O.  Emerson  &  W.  S.  B.  Matthews.    2.50 

GETZE'S  SCHOOL  FOR  PARLOR  ORGAN 2.50 

KiNKEL'S  NEW  METHOD  FOR  REED  ORGANS 2.50 

ROOT'S  SCHOOL  FOR  CABINET  ORGAN 2.50 

CLARKE'S  IMPROVED  SCHOOL  FOR  PARLOR  ORGAN.    2.50 
The  above  are  all  large,  fine  first-class  Methods  that  have  had  great 
success,  immense  numbers  havinfj  been  sold  of  each.    The  following 
are  good,  cheap  Methods  for  bej^inners. 

CLARKE'S  REED  ORGAN  COMPANION.  W.  A.  Clarke....   2.00 
DOLLAR  INSTRUCTOR  FOR  REED  ORGANS. 

W  A.  Clarke,   1.00 

BELLAK'S  METHOD  FOR  ORGAN Boards  $1.00 ;  Paper    .75 

CARHART'S  EEED  ORGAN  INSTRUCTOR 1.50 

MACK'S  ONE  DOLLAR  METHOD  FOR  CABINET  ORGAN. 

AMATEUE'S  OEGAN  INSTEUCTOE.    J.  C.  Beckel 1.50 

LESLIE'S  CABINET  OEGAN  INSTRUCTOR 75 

WINNER'S  NEW  SCHOOL  FOR  MELODEON. 75 

«  PERFECT  GUIDE      "  75 


Grammars,  Catechisms,  &o. 

CALCOTT'S  MUSICAL  GEAMMAE 4  Parts,  $1.00 

CLAEKE'S  CATECHISM 38 

LENHAET'S  ELEMENTS  OF  MUSIC 60 

PETERS'  BURROWES'  PRIMER Clotli  60  cts. ;  Boards,      .50 

BUEEOWES'  PIANO  PRIMER "     45    "  "  .30 

HOOD'S  MUSICAL  MANUAL 40 

OLIVER'S  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK 67 

JOUSSE'S  CATECUISM  AND  BURROWES'  PRIMER. 

Cloth  45  cts. ;  Boards,      .35 
JOUSSE'S  CATECHISM 20 


Musical  Theory. 

JOHNSON'S  HARMONY.    A.  N.  Johnson. $1.25 

BAKEE'S  HAEMONY.     B.F.Baker 2.00 

EICHTEE'S  MUSICAL  HAEMONY.    Trans,  by  J.  C.  D.  Parker  2.00 


WOHLFAHET'S  GUIDE  TO  MUSICAL  COMPOSITION....   1.25 

SARONI'S  THEORY  OF  HARMONY 1.25 

BURROWES'  THOROUGH  BASS  PEIMEE 60 

"             COMPANION  TO  THOEOUGH  BASS  PEIMEE.    .60 
OLIVEE'S  THOEOUGH  BASS Cloth  07  cts. ;  Boards.    .50 


Dictionaries. 

STAINER  &  BARRETT'S  DICTIONARY  OF  MUSICAL 

TERMS.     Illustrated.    Boards  $4.00 ;  Cloth  $5.00 
Contains  valuable  treatises  on  Musical  Theory. 


For  the  Guitar. 


HOLLAND'S  NEW  METHOD  FOR  GUITAR $3.25 

CURTIS  S  METHOD  FOE  GUITAE 3.00 

HAYDEN'S  NEW  AND  IMPEOVED  METHOD  foe  GUITAE  3.00 
WINNEE'S  NEW  SCHOOL  FOR  GUITAE 75 


For  Violin. 

HILL'S  PEACTICAL  VIOLIN  SCHOOL.     U.  C.  Hill $2.50 

SAUNDERS'  SCHOOL  FOR  VIOLIN 1.25 

MODEEN  SCHOOL  FOE  VIOLIN.     X.  G.  Fessenden 2.50 

LISTEMAN'S  METHOD  FOE  VIOLIN 3.00 

WICHTEL'S  YOUNG  VIOLINIST 3.00 

CLARKE'S  DOLLAR  INSTEUCTOE  FOR  VIOLIN 1,00 

WINNEE'S  NEW  SCHOOL  FOR  VIOLIN 75 

"  PERFECT  GUIDE  "        75 


For  other  Instruments. 

WINNER'S  NEW  SCHOOLS ." Each    .75 

For  Flute,  for  Accordeon,  for  German  Accordeon,  for  Fife,  for 
Clarionet,  for  Flageolet,  for  Piccolo,  for  Banjo,  and  for  Cornet. 

SEDGWICK'S  COMPLETE  METHODS Each  1.00 

For  French  Accordeon,  for  German  Accordeon  and  Comet. 

SEDGWICK'S  PERFECT  METHODS Each    .75 

For  French  Accordeon,  for  German  Accordeon,  for  English 
Concertina,  foi-  German  Conccrtinj.  and  for  Cornet. 

SEDGWICK'S  GERMAN  CONCERTINA  INSTRUCTOR .75 

KUMMER'S  FLUTE  SCHOOL 3.00 

ARBUCKLES  CORNET  INSTEUCTOE S.oO 

EATON'S  NEW  COENET  SCHOOL 1.50 

ALBEETPS  GEEMAN  ACCOEDEON 50 

SCHATZMAN'S  SAX  HORN   INSTEUCTOE 75 

The  smaller  and  cheaper  books  in  the  above  list  are  mostl^v  collections 
of  simple  and  very  pleasing  music,  to  which  is  added  simple  instructions. 
The  larger  books  arc  intended  to  be  thorough  "  methods.'' 


Vocal  Methods, 

OR,    XSiSKItlJCXXOX    BOOKS    fOB.    XUE    VOICE. 

BASSINI'S  AET  OP  SINGING.    Complete $4.00 

"  "  "  Abridged ; 3.00 

"  NEW  METHOD.     Soprano  and  Mezzo  Soprano. . .  3.00 

"  METHOD   FOE    TENOE    A'OICE 4.00 

GARCIA'S  SCHOOL  FOR  SINGING 5.0o 

LUDDEN'.S  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  VOICE 8.50 

OSGOOD'S  GUIDE  TO  THE  ART  OF  SINGING 4.00 

PETERS'  AET  OF  SINGING 3.00 

LABL ACHE'S  METHOD  FOE  BASS  VOICE 4.00 

Also  in  4  Parts:    Part  1,  $1.50;    Part  2,  $1.50;   Part  3,  $1.00; 
Part  4,  $1.50. 

The  above  are  all  first-class  Methods  of  high  repute  and  extensively  used. 

Dr.  STEEETER'S  VOICE  BUILDING J.50 

With  Exercises:  No.  1,  50  cts. ;  No.  2,  f.O  cts, ;  No.  3,  75  cts. 

Illustrates  a  peculiar  but  very  successful  mode  of  training  the  voice. 
PANSERON'S  A  B  C  OF  MUSIC 1.00 

Has  very  good  Solfeggios. 
CONrONE'S  LESSONS  IN   VOCALIZATION 40 

The  Voice  part  of  two  large  books. 


:{:    Any  Book  pnMisliefl  by  Oliver  Bitson  &  Co.,  will  l>«  mailed,  ]iost-rre«,  for  the  Betail  Price.    :): 


Published  by  OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 


CHAS.   H,   DITSON   &   CO., 

(Successors  to  J.  L.Peters.) 
843  Broadway,  IXew  York. 


LYON    &    HEALY, 
Chicagro. 


D08MEYER    &    NEWHALL, 

Ciuclnnutl* 


(52) 


J.   E.   DITSON  &  CO., 

(Successors  to  Li-e  &  W.alkor,) 
Pbiiadelphio. 


(OnyiiOii 


JfOTE.  —  This  Descriptive   List   contains  only   Books  containing  music   to   he   used  in   the  Sabbath  Services. 

See   other   pages  for   extensive   Lists   of  Chorus   and    Glee   Boohs,    Oratorios,    Cantatas,    ^c,  ^c, 

all   of  which  furnish   capital   practice  for   trained    Chorus    Choirs. 


The  Salutation. 

L.  O.  EMEKS05T.    $1.38;  perdoz.  $12.00 
Mr.  Emereon's  books  have  a  high  reputation  everywhere. 
The  music  is  uniformly  elegant  in  form,  correct  in  harmony, 
and  well  fitted  to  the  voices  and  culture  of  average  singers. 

The  Salutation  has  a  well  constructed  Singing  School 
Course,  with  exercises,  and  easy  glees  for  practice,  after  which 
comes  a  large  number  of  Metrical  Tunes,  Anthems,  Motets, 
Sentences,  Chants,  &c.,  constituting  a  first-class  new  Collec- 
tion OF  Church  Music. 

The  former   compilations  of  Mr.  Emei-son  are  in  extensive 
use.    They  are : 
THE  STANDARD.   Emekson  and  Palmer.. $1.50;  perdoz.  13.50 
THE  CHORAL  TRIBUTE.    L.  O.  Emebson..  1.50;         "        13.50 

THE  JUBILATE.    L.  O.  Emerson....  • 1.50;         "        13.50 

THE  HARP  OF  JUDAH.    L.  O.  Emerson...  1.50;         "        1.3.50 

THE  LEADER.    Emerson  and  Tilden 1.38;         "        12.00 

EMERSON'S  CHANTS  AND  RESPONSES 1.00 

EMERSON'S  EPISCOPAL  CHANTS 75 


ZiOn.  W.  O.  Perkins.    $1.38 ;  per  doz.  $12.00 

It  is  the  work  of  an  experienced  and  able  compiler,  who 
naturally  introduces  improvements  into  each  new  venture, 
and  this  is  the  latest.    In  contains. 

Elementary  Lessons. 

A  Singing  School  Department. 

Collection  of  Hymns  and  Tunes. 

Collection  of  Anthems  and  Choruses. 

For  Choirs,  Singing  Classes  and  Conventions. 
Mr.  Perkins'  previous  Church  Music  Books  are: 
THE  CHURCH  BELL.   W.  O.  &  H.  S.  Perkins.  $1.38;  per  doz. 

THE  CHORISTER.    W.  O.  Perkins 1.38 ;        " 

THE  CHURCH  WELCOME.    W.  O.  Perkins..     1.33;        " 


$12 
12 
12 


Common  Praise.  j. n. watebbury.  .75 

Very  highly  recommended.  It  contains  Chanting  and  other 
Music  for  the  entire  Episcopal  service  in  the  Common  Prayer 
Book,  and  forms  a  good  Chant  Book  for  any  Choir. 


SUPERIOE  BOOKS  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 


THE  JUBILEE W.B.  Bradbury. 

THE  KEY  NOTE " 

Some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  above  books  have  been  sold. 
THE  DIAPASON G.  F.  Root. 

Smooth,  clear  and  singable  music. 
THE  TEMPLE  CHOIR Sewabd,  Mason  and  Bradbury. 

Unusually  large  number  of  tunes. 
THE  GREATOREX  COLLECTION H.  W.  Greatobex. 

Rather  difficult,  high  class  music. 
AMERICAN  TUNE  BOOK 

Grand  compendium  of  the  best  tunes. 
CANTUS  EGOLESS Dablet  and  Standbbidge. 

For  Episcopal  service. 


THE  SABBATH C.  Everest. 

A  fine  "Philadelphia"  collection. 

DRESSLER'S  SACRED  COLLECTIONS 

Frice  of  each  of  the  foregoing  books,  $1.60,  or  $13.50  per  doz. 

NATIONAL  HYMN  AND  TUNE  BOOK Boards    .40 

An  admirable   cheap    collection  of    Congregational   tunes. 
Words  undenominational. 
CHURCH  CHOIR.     Muenscher Cloth  $1.75 ;  Boards  $1.60 

For  the  Episcopal  service. 
PERKINS'  ANTHEM  BOOK $1.50;  perdoz.  13.50 

Easy  Anthems ;  one  for  every  Sunday  in  the  year. 
CHORUS  CHOIR.    Db.  Eben  Toubjeb $1.50;  per  doz.  15.00 

Rather  difficult  Anthems  and  Choruses.    A  large  number. 


mm 

BAUMBACH'S  SACRED  QUARTETTES 

BAUMBACH'S  NEW  COLLECTION 

THOMAS'S  QUARTETTES  AND  ANTHEMS 

DANKS'  ANTHEM  SERVICES H.  P.  Danks. 

BUCK'S  MOTET  COLLECTION 

BUCK'S  SECOND  MOTET  COLLECTION 

CHURCH  AND  HOME Geo.  Leach. 

HATTER'S  CHURCH  MUSIC 

THE  SANCTUARY A.  Kbeissman. 

DANKS'  SACRED  SELECTIONS H.  P.  Danks. 

EMERSON'S  SACRED  QUARTETTES L.  O.  Emebson. 


m 

TRINITY  COLLECTION Hodges  and  Tuckebman. 

The  above  fine  books  contain  a  very  large  quantity  of  the 
best  quartets;  and  they  are  commended  not  only  to  small,  but 
to  large  Choirs,  which  will  find  the  possession  of  a  few  of 
these  collections  valuable,  as  developing  a  taste  for  quartet  sing- 
ing. 

Frico  of  each  book:  Cloth  $2.73;  Boards  $2.50. 

GRACE  CHURCH  COLLECTION.    W.  A.  King 2.25 

KING'S  NEW  COLLECTION.     W.  A.  King 2.25 

CLARION.    L.  Marshall 50 

Anthems  and  Choruses. 


This  class  of  books  being  used  almost  universally,  should  be  in  possession  of  Choirs,  who  should  be  prepared 

to  lead  in  the  Praise  Meetings. 


Mrs.  Van  Cott's  Praise  Book. 

A  fine  and  wide-awake  collection. 


.35 


Living  Waters. 


D.  F.  Hodges.    .30 


Songs  and  Hymns  unexcelled  for  sweetness. 
Any  Book  mailed,  post-free,  for  the  Retail  Price. 


Published  by  OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 


CHAS.    H.    DITSON    &   CO., 

(Successors  to  J.  L.  Peters.) 
843  Sroadwuy,  Kew  York. 


LYON    &   HEALY, 
Chicagro. 


DOBMEYER    &    NEWHALL, 
Cincinnati. 
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JAS.    E.   DITSON   &   CO., 

(Successors  to  Lue  Sc  "Walker,) 
Pbilaileiphia. 


Whole  No.  951. 


BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  SEPT.  29,  1877.       Vol.  XXXYII.  l^o.  13. 


Dwight's   Journal    of   Music, 

Published  every  other  Saturday 

451  Washin^on  Sti,  Boston,  Uassi 
JOHN      S.      D  WIGHT,      BDITOK. 


i®-TERMS.— If  mailed  or  called  for,  $2.00  per  annum; 
delivered  by  carriers,  $2.50.    Payment  in  advance. 

Advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  the  following  rates : 
One  insertion  per  line  30  cents. 
Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line,  20  cents. 
Special  rates  for  yearly  cards.  i 

3.  B.  8P0ONER,  PRINTER,  17  PROVINCE  ST. 


(ItduBrtrsemetits. 


MRS.  J.  H.  LOMG'S 

MUSICAL  MONOLOGUE  ENTERTAINMENT 

The  following  collection  of  Songs  are  introduced  by 
Mus.  Long,  in  the  above  parlor  entertainment,  most  of 
whicli  are  composed  by 

MR.  uofTAiin  m.  »ovr, 

who  has  shown  himself  in  these  compositions  to  be  a 
composer  of  the  tirst^class,  as  well  as  a  very  talented 
musician. 

.VI  Ks.  Long  docs  herself  great  credit  as  a  vocalist  in  the 
way  she  interprets  these  splendid  compositions. 
Three  of  the  set  are  old  but  very  popular  songs. 

No.  1.    Dearest  Spot  on  Earth 35 

"    2.    Domestic  Asides 40 

"    3.    Bright  the  Beacon  Lights 60 

"    4.    Svveet  and  Low.    (In  U.    In  F.)    Each 40 

•■    .■).    Charlie  Macree.    (In  G.    In  Bd.)      '•    60 

"    6.    When  the  Kye  Come  Hame 40 

"    7.    Katey's  Letter 35 

"    8.    BattleHymn 50 

"    9.    Old  Glory's  the  Flag  of  the  Free 40 

Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
949-51 

MUSIC      SCHOOL, 

pi:ttsfxi:x.i>,  ihjlss. 

THE  Second  year  of  this  School  opens  Sept.  19th,  1877, 
with  well-known  and  atile  teachers  in  all  depart- 
ments. Rates  for  board  and  tuition  very  low,  especially 
to  those  desiring  to  become  teachers.  Ample  libraries 
and  scientitic  apparatus.  Lectures  and  recitals  every 
week.  For  further  information,  programmes  of  concerts 
and  soirees  during  past  year,  catalogues,  &c.,  address 

BEarjr.  c.  bi.o»c;ext, 

947-952  Principal. 

MRS.    FLORA.    E.    BAREY,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.    124  Chandler  St. , 
near  Columbus  Avenue. 

GW.  FOSTER,  Conductor  and  Vocalist,  will  resume 
•  Lessons  on  and  after  Oct.  9, 1875,  at  690  Washington 
Street,  rooms  of  Woodward  &  Brown,  Boston.  Call  Sat- 
urdays from  11  to  12  o'clock. 

MR.  B  X.ISTE.VA9r9r  will  receive  a  limited 
nuuibdr  ol  pupils  for  Violin  and  Sonata  playing 
during  the  ensuing  bummer  anti  Fall  seasons.  Address 
care  of  OLIVER  DlTriON  or  CARL  l-RUEFKR,  Boston, 
Mass.  945 


The  American  Glee  Book. 

Br  IV.  O.  PERKIirS. 

THIS  is  a  new  and  admirably  prepared  book 
of  Glees,  of  which  nearly  all,  or  as  many 
as  a  hundred,  will  be  entirely  new  to  most  sing- 
ers. The  remainder  are  of  choice  quality  and 
add  to  the  value  of  the  book. 

Price,  $1.50. 

PiiljMeil  \\  OliTcr  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston. 


,Hershey  School  of  Musical  Art, 

83  &  85  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  at 

HERSHEY  MUSIC  HALL. 


I' AXE.  TSRiW  CO.nMEJVCKS  SEPX.  19. 

BOOKS  NOW  OPEN. 
SEND    FOR    PROSPECTUS. 


The  Hall,  opposite  McVieker's  Theatre  at  the  point 
where  the  horse  ear  lines  converge,  is  capable  of  seating 
800  lo  1000  persons.  It  is  funiis-hed  with  a  fine  3  manual 
Concert  Organ  built  by  Johnson  &  Son,  and  Steinway 
&  Sons'  Centennial  Grand  Piano,  and  will  be  rented  at 
reasonable  rates.  [951  3  mos. 


Pennsylvania,  Phila.,  1327  Spruce  St. 

SCHOOL  OF  VOCAL  ART,  under  the  direction  of 
matlaiii  C  Sieiler,  author  of  '^The  Voice  in 
Singing.'^  and  'The  Voice  in  Speaking,''  will  he  reopened 
lor  the  season  of  1877  and  1878,  on  the  24th  of  Sept.  For 
circulars  apply  or  address  as  above.  [951-2 


Mr.  L.W.WHEELER 

Informs  his  pupils  that  he  has  removed  from  Odd  Fel- 
lows Baildiiig  to  1<»1  XJBK.E^CftOrVI'  «»'riiEfi:X.  near 
Chickering  &   Sons,  where  he  will  be  pleased  to  meet 
them  and  arrange  for  hours,  on  and  atter  Oct,  1st. 
[95t-3] 

C 
li 

By  L.   O.   EMEltSON. 

Here  is  a  new  treasure  for  Quartet  Choirs,  hav- 
ing a  piece  for  each  Sunday  in  the  year,  and  all 
chosen,  composed  or  arranged  with  Mr.  Emer- 
son's well  known  judgment  and  skill. 

Price,  BoarilM  $-3.i>0 ;     Clotb  $3.73. 


A  Collection  of  Xew  Mnsic  for  Choirs, 
Schools  and  Conventions. 

BY  W.  O.  PERKINS. 
Price  $1.3^  ;    $13.00  per  nozen. 

Mb.  Pekkins'  last  production  keeps  up  his 
well  earned  reputation  as  composer  and  com- 
piler. There  are  836  pages,  which  give  ample 
room,  in  the  first  place  lor  a  concise  course  iu 
the  elements,  the  study  of  which  may  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  most  agi-eeable  practice  on  about 
100  pages  of  easy,  harmonized  Songs,  Part- 
Songs  and  Glees.  After  these  are  75  pages  of 
Metrical  Tunes  of  good  character  and  great 
variety,  to  which  succeed  a  hundred  pages  of 
Anthems,  and  a  few  Chants. 


For  Pnlilic  ana  Private  Iwmi  Classes. 

hY  W.  0.  PERKINS. 
Price  9a  CentH.      $<>.f»  per  Dozen. 

Mb.  Peekins  shows  his  appreciation  of  the 
true  need  of  Singing  Schools  by  providing  a 
large  proportion  of  Secular  Music  for  practice. 
For  while  the  main  object  of  a  large  part  of  all 
schools  is  to  prepare  a  new  set  of  singers  for 
the  choir  or  chorus  in  church,  this  end  is  best 
attained  by  confining  the  drill  principally  to 
music  containing  words  that  will  do  to  diill  on. 
In  this  bright  book  we  have  quantities  of  new 
and  very  pleasing  music  in  four  parts,  which, 
with  the  '■  elements,"  till  all  the  pages  to  the 
118th  page,  to  which  succeed  about  40  pages  of 
well  chosen  church  music. 

rUBLIHHED  BY 

OX.I"VE]El    XJITSOlSr    <te    CO. 

BOSTON. 


Uw  ^xim  fox  #<t 


V  0  0  A  L  . 

My  Tears  for  Thee  Must  Ever  Flow.    F.    3. 

c  to  E.  Del-Sarte.  30 

Angel  at  the  Window.  A.  3.  E  to  F.     Tours.  40 
Adore  and  be  Still.    Sacred  Song.    E&.    3. 

d  to  F.  Gounod.  30 

Old  Time  and  I.    Song  and  Chorus.     C. 

3.     g  to  a.  Lyon.  30 

I  Can't  Sing  for  Gold.    F  minor.   3.   c  *'o  g. 

MeCarrull.  30 
Unrequited.    E.    4.     c  to  F.  Pinsuti.  30 

There's  a  Place  in  my  Heart  for  You  yet. 

Song  and  Cho.     C.   3.   Etoa.     DeKrosi.  30 
'Tis  I.     G.     4.     a  to  D.  Pinsuti.  40 

One  Hour  with  Thee.  D.  3.  E  to  D.    Morris.  30 
When  First  we  Heard  the  Blue  Bird  Sing. 

Song  and  Chorus.     C.  3.  c  to  F.      Pratt.  35 
There's  a  Letter  on  the  Way.     Song  and 

Chorus.     Ab.    3.     E  to  C.  Keil.  30 

Take  this  Letter  to  ray  Mother.     Illustrated 

Title.     Song  and  Chorus.    Ai-ranged  for 

Guitar.     E.     3.     b  to  E.  Hays.  40 

Years  Come  and  then  They  go.    G.    2. 

d  to  E.  Sliri/ock.  30 

LaPaloma.     (The  Dove.)     D.    4.     d  to  g. 

Yradier.  35 
Si  tu  voulais.     ( At  thy  Desire. )    Serenade 

Creole.    F  minor  and  major.   4.   c  to  a. 

Bitter.  35 
Johnny  don't  Wriggle  the  Baby.      Song 

and  Choi  us.     A6.    2.    E  to  F.     Shattuck.  30 
Why  Fall  those  Tears  ?    Song  and  Chorus. 

E6.    3.    E  to  g.  Tucker.  30 

When  Life  is  brightest.    Vocal  Duet.    C. 

3.    E  to  F.  Pinsuti.  50 

Knstrniuental. 

Fairies'  Evening  Song.    Capriccio.    B6.    5. 

Sudda.  50 
Lincoln  Pavilion  Souvenir  Polka.    F.    3. 

Schleifiarth.  35 
Fleure  Melodiques.    No.  23.    Fra  Diavolo. 

G.     2. 
Musette.     E.     3.  Morley.  40 

Nancy  Lee.     Quick  Step.    G.     3.  Pratt.  40 

Sur  le  Lac.    Esquisse  Musicale.    4  hands. 

F.    4.  S.  Smith.  1.00 

Titania.    Sherzo  Caprice.     G  major  and 

minor.     5.  Bitter.  75 

Salterello     A  minor.     4.  Stanley.  40 

Hepzibah  Galop.     G.     2.  Wallace.  25 

J.  S.  Knight's  Album  of  New  and  Charming 
Dance  Music.  Each  piece,  30 

No.  1.     Silver  Cross  Waltz.     (F.    3.) 
No.  2.     Conscript's  March.     (E&.    3.) 
No.  3.    Past  and  Future  Waltz.     (F.     3.) 
No.  6.    El  Dorado  Polka  Kedowa.    (B6.    3.) 
Blossoms  of  Opera.    Favorite  Opera  Airs. 

J.  Andre,  each,  25 

No.  14.     Serenade  from  Don  Giovanni.  C.    2. 

"     15.    Se  al  voltp,  '•      La  Clemenza.  C.    2. 

"     16.     II  segretto,  from  Lucretia.        G.     2. 

"     17.     March,  from  II  Crociato.  G.     2. 

"     IS.     La  donna  mobile.     Rigoletto.    C.     2. 

"     19.    March,  from  Mose  in  Egitto.     G.    2. 

"    21.     Briiidisi,  from  La  Tr.aviata.        C.     1. 

"    25.     lo  son  ricco,  from  L'Elisire.      C.     2. 

Vacation  Redowa.     B6.     3.  WendeUtein.  30 

Whispering  Waves.  Salonstuck.  A.  3.  Frank.  40 
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Chorus  Choib  Instruction  Book.    By 

A.  N.  Johnxon.  $1.:J8;  or  i?12.00  per  doz. 


Music  BY  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  ranll,  the  expenne 
being  one  cent  for  every  two  ouncis,  or  fraction  thereof, 
one  or  two  cents  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  mueic.  PerBone 
at  ft  di'^*ince  will  lind  the  conveyance  a  navintf  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  suppliea.  BooliS  can  also  be  nenl  at 
doat>lc  tbeso  rates. 


DTVIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC 


Square  and  Upright  Pianos 

33  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Seeker  Bro«Iier»'  erantl,  Stjaare,  and 
tJtrrtKitt  Planon  are  the  best  made  in  the  country. 
Thev  take  the  lead  of  all  flrst-class  instruments,  being 
unrivalled  in  beauty  of  tone,  and  perfection  of  mechan- 
ism in  every  detail. 

Send  for  lUnatrated  Catalogue. 
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The  School  Song  Book 

FOB 

SEMINARIES  AND  NORMAL  8GH00LS. 

By  C.  E  VEMEST.    Price  ©O  Ct».;  $»  pr  »oz. 

THE  Bbape  of  this  work  is  peculiar  but  con- 
■venient,  the  pages  being  somewhat  wider 
and  shorter  than  those  of  a  common  church 
music  book.  They  hold  the  staffs  well,  and 
contain  quite  a  quantity  on  each  paRe. 

The  mnsic  of  the  book  is  in  2  and  in  3-parts, 
all  for  even,  or  ladies  voices,  and  is  of  fine  qual- 
ity throughout.  Mr.  Everest  draws  from  his 
experience  as  teacher  of  music  in  a  city  Normal 
School,  and  evidently  is  familiar  with  the  ground 
occupied.  The  "  instructive  "  part  of  the  book 
is  extensive. 


A  Song  Keader  for  Grammar  Scliools. 

Particularly  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 

various  kinds  of  voices  found  in  the  Upper 

Classes.     By  W.  S.  Tilden,  Teacher  of  Music 

in  the  Schools  of  Newton  and  Brooldine,  Mass. 

Price  OO  Cents. 

very  useful  book,  compiled  by  an  able  and 
practical  teacher,  who  felt  the  need  before 
he'^o  well  cared  for  it.  The  "  Choir  "  contains 
a  few  pages  of  well  constructed  theory,  and  173 
pages  of  pure,  sweet,  tasteful  music,  in  1,  2,  3, 
and  4  parts,  for  practice  and  pleasure. 


THE 


By  A.  J^.  JOHjTSOJV. 

Price,   $1.39,  or   $1*  per  Vox. 
JXJST     FXTBLISIiEia  , 

This  is  a  book  by  itself,  and  like  nothing  else. 
It  contains  minute  directions  for  Teachers  and 
Learners,  for  instruction  and  practice  in  all 
"Choruses."  whether  in  Singing  Schools,"Choirs, 
Societies,  Conventions,  or  any  where  else; 
all  given  in  the  simplest  and  most  unmistak- 
able language  ever  put  into  an  instruction  book. 

Some  teachers  may  wi.»h  to  substitute  other 
terms  and  "  commands  "  for  those  given,  but 
the  extreme  ease  of  teaching  from  the  book 
will  commend  it.  even  in  such  cases.  A  large 
quantity  of  good  music  of  all  varieties  for 
practice  is  given. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  Co..  Boston. 


The  Hersliey  School  of  Musical  Art, 

THIS  flourishing:  instittition  has  been  steadily  grow- 
ing in  favor  ever  since  its  establishment.  Its  prosperity 
is  entirely  clue  to  the  excellent  quality  of  the  instruction 
which  Is  given  by  a  body  of  thoroujihly  competent  teach- 
ers, in  a  most  careful  and  conscientious  manner. 

The  General  Director,  Mr.  H.  Clarence  Eddy,  is  a 
musician  of  the  hlf!;hc5t  culture,  besides  being  an  organ 
virtuoso  second  to  none  in  America. 

Mrs.  Sara  B.  Hershey,  the  Vocal  Director  and  found- 
er of  the  school,  spent  many  years  in  Germany  and  Italy 
en{;agu'd  in  study  and  especially  acquainting  herself  with 
the  peculiarities  and  advantages  of  the  various  methods 
of  teaching. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Hershey  School  to  furnish  instruc- 
tion equal  in  quality  to  the  best  that  the  great  Conserva- 
tories and  Sfusiu  Schools  of  Europe  can  afford,  thus 
enabling  the  student  of  music  to  study  in  America  as 
well  as  he  could  do  elsewhere. 

A  three  years  course  has  been  arranged  for  the  pupils, 
and  the  wbrkcarefullv  divided  so  as  to  assign  a  proper 
portion  to  each  term  and  year.  And  while  certificates 
of  attainment  will  be  granted  at  the  end  of  each  year, 
diplomas  will  only  be  given  to  such  pujnls  asarecapaide 
of  passing  the  examination  at  the  end  of  the  three  year's 
course. 

At  the  close  of  every  half  year  there  will  be  a  private 
examination  in  the  presence  of  the  Faculty  and  at  the 
close  of  the  year  a  public  one. 

A  Post  Graduate  Course  has  also  been  arranged  with 
the  view  <if  accommodating  such  pupils  as  afttr  their 
graduation  may  be  desirous  of  carrying  their  musical 
development  still  further. 

A  scholarship  has  been  established  for  the  benefit  of 
pupils  desiring  the  Post  Graduate  Course. 

It  will  be  awarded  annually  to  the  pupil  who  shall 
graduate  with  highest  honorshaving  been  a  member  of 
the  school  lor  at  least  two  years  previous  to  the  time  of 
competition. 

The  pupil  of  either  sex  who  shnll  gain  the  scholarship 
will  be  entitled  to  pursue  the  studies  of  the  Post  Graduate 
course  for  one  year  free  of  charge. 

The  pupils  who  intend  graduating,  will  be  required  to 
make  a  speciality  of  some  one  instrument  or  of  singing 
and  a  thorough  study  of  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  Fugue 
and  Free  Composition. 

Upon  knowledge  of  these  Theoretical  branches,  the 
examinations  for  the  scholarship  will  be  mainly  based. 

Inasmuch  as  one  of  the  most  important  requisites  for 
musical  growth  is  the  hearing  of  much  g;ood  music  of  all 
styles  and  periods,  the  pupils  of  the  institution  have 
free  admission  to  the  organ  recitals  (which  are  given 
every  week)  Popular  Concerts  and  Pupils  Matinees  every 
fortnight. 

On  these  occasions  will  be  produced  choice  selections 
from  all  the  clai^sical  authors  as  well  as  many  modern 
works.  In  addition  to  the  above  named  Free  Advantag- 
es, are  Lectures  on  musical  subjects,  classes  in  Harmony, 
Counterpoint,  Fugue  and  Composition,  as  well  as  classes 
in  Elocution,  Italian  and  Sight  Singing.  There  is  noth- 
ing (aside  f  lora  regular  f-tudy)  so  important  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  artist  as  the  hearing  of  good  music.  Only  in 
this  way  docs  it  become  possible  to  gunrd  against  a  nar- 
rowness of  thought  and  feeling  to  which  every  musician 
is  especially  liable  during  his  years  of  study  and  which 
proves  most  detrimental  to  his  future  career. 

Connected  with  the  school  is  a  fine  hull,  capable  of 
seating  from  eight  hundred  to  one  thousnnd  persons  and 
containing  a  splendid  three  manual  Concert  Organ  built 
by  Johnson  and  Son,  and  Steinway  and  Sons  Centennial 
Grand  Piano. 

The  success  of  the  school  has  thus  far  been  most  flat- 
tering, and  conclusively  proves  that  the  most  thorough 
and  artistic  work  will  find  appreciation. 


A  Sabbath  School   Song  Book. 

sir    It.    M.    McINVOSU, 

PEICB   35  CENTS. 

THE  few  months  trial  to  which  this  charming 
"singer"  has  been  exposed,  has  suf- 
ficiently demonstrated  its  great  merit.  A  book 
always  reflects,  more  or  less  clearly,  the  taste  of 
Its  composer,  which  in  this  case  was  helped  by 
an  usually  good  judgment  in  selecting  hymns. 
Such  ones  as 

"  The  King  in  the  Manger,"  page  3; 
"  Kweet  Bye  and  Bye,"  page  96;  .and 
"  Hear  Him  Calling,"  page  130, 

are  very  taking,  but  not  more  so  than  a  large 
number  of  others. 


Dltsi  k  Ci's  MDSical  liiF. 

20  pages  of  Music,  Sheet  Music  size.  Choice  and  new 
pieces,  Vocal  and  Instrumental.  For  sale  by  all  Music 
and  News  Dealers. 

PUBLISHED    BY 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 
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Our  stock  of  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musi- 
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complete  in  the  North  West.  Our  connection 
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Frederic  Chopin. 

BT     LOUIS      EHLERT. 
(Translated  for  this  Journal  by  F.  Si-ooitm.) 

It  is  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since 
Chopin  died.  He  was  born  March  1,  1809  and 
died  Oct.  18,  1849.  Death,  which  generally 
brings  glory  or  takes  it  away,  has  done  neither 
for  him.  His  life,  of  forty  years,  was  full  of 
fame;  and  admiration  for  him  is  rather  on  the 
increase  than  diminishing.  There  is  no  piano 
in  the  old  or  new  world  that  does  not  ring 
with  his  melodies,  no  class  of  society  that 
does  not  love  him.  Small  fortunes  have  been 
made  with  his  mazurkas,  waltzes  and  polo- 
naises. His  funeral  march,  which  was  instru- 
mented for  his  own  burial  service,  has  had  to 
contribute  its  gloomy  grandeur  to  foreign  fu- 
neral?, although  one  can  as  little  die  by  it  as 
dance  by  his  waltzes.  What  was  it  that  made 
a  man,  to  whom  the  name  of  a  classic  has  with 
some  right  been  denied,  so  influential  and  im- 
mortal ? 

One  who  wanders  through  a  forest  in  the 
early  morning,  when  the  dew  is  glittering  in 
rich  drops  upon  the  grass  and  the  fresh  morn- 
ing song  of  birds  sounds  dreamily  from  the 
branches,  such  an  one  feels  the  sweet  freshness, 
the  sacred  and  mysterious  majesty  of  the  morn- 
in"-.  What  one  breathes  and  beholds  is  so  pure 
that  no  care  disturbs  the  strong  beatings  of  the 
heart.  Art  has  seldom  been  able  to  find  such 
morninf  music;  such  a  scene  is  too  calm  and 
quiet  to  be  resolved  into  sound.  The  morning 
is  God.  She  rather  gives  us  the  evening  with 
its  moonlight  and  its  recollections,  for  she  glo- 
rifies what  is  past,  and  twilight  is  her  peculiar 
element.  A  feeling  for  landscape  is  well  suit- 
ed to  the  nature  of  music.  Schubert  and  Haydn 
had  much  of  it,  and  Beethoven,  who  loved 
to  compose  wandering  about.  In  Schumann's 
songs  it  is  often  so  prominent  that  one  might 
paint  the  scene  he  sees  before  him.  In  Chopin 
we  find  no  trace  of  this.  His  feeling  for  nat- 
ure was  not  a  musical  one.  In  his  music  no 
forests  rustle,  no  brooks  babble;  no  morning 
nor  evening  aurora,  but  only  candle-light  illu- 
mines his  world.  We  can  think  of  him  only 
as  in  his  room,  never  in  the  open  air.  He 
knows  nothing  of  the  out-door  freedom,  the 
shirt  sleeve  nature  of  man.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  for  him  to  set  peasants  to  dancing 
as  did  Beethoven.  His  sphere  is  not  the  for- 
est and  meadow,  but  the  drawing-room  of  po- 
lite society.  With  him  it  is  the  garments  of 
fair  women  that  rustle  and  the  talk  of  lovers 
that  whispers  in  your  ear.  No  one  knows,  as 
he  does,  the  charms  of  social  delight  and  of 
beautiful  forms.  He  portrays  the  hidden  pangs 
of  love,  its  renunciation  and  its  constancy,  as 
exactly  as  their  opposites,  love's  burning  pas- 
sion and  confession.  How  his  mazurkas  quiv- 
er with  sweet  coyness,  his  polonaises  with 
strength  and  pride. 

Chopin,  as  is  well   known,  was   a  Pole  by 


birth.  He  obtained  hismnsical  education  from 
the  then  director  of  the  Warsaw  Conservatory, 
Eisner.  A  piano  teacher,  little  known  in  wid- 
er circles,  was  ths  only  instructor  he  had.  At 
the  time  of  the  Polish  revolution,  1830,  he  left 
his'  native  country.  Paris  became  his  new 
home,  the  Paris  of  Louis  Phillipe.  No  place 
nor  time  could  have  been  chosen  more  suited 
to  the  development  of  his  peculiar  genius. 
Tlie  July  monarchy  was,  despite  all  its  faults, 
one  of  the  soundest  and  happiest  periods  in 
French  history.  A  society  alive  with  many- 
sided  intellectual  interests,  free  and  easy  man- 
ners in  union  with  the  grace  of  the  French 
deportment,  furnished  an  atmosphere  that 
contributed  to  the  freest  development  of  that 
wealth  of  artistic  feeling  in  which  Chopin's 
nature  rooted  itself.  There  are  powerful  nat- 
ures that  can  write  immortal  works  by  the  light 
of  an  oil  lamp.  We  could  imagine  the  Eroica 
Symphony  as  written  in  a  garret  and  amidst 
the  bitterest  deprivations.  But  it  is  hard  to 
conceive  of  so  choice  an  art  as  Chopin's,  with- 
out comfort.  His  F-sharp  Nocturne  suggests 
at  once  champagne  and  truffles. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  rigidly  fix  and  define 
the  Polish  national  character.  A  people  whose 
career  is  seemingly  ended,  will,  even  in  the 
separate  portions  of  their  history,  reveal  some- 
thing of  the  unhistorical  and  the  transitory — 
something  hard  to  understand.  The  absence 
of  hope  and  of  a  present  lends  it  a  look  either 
of  fanatical  moroseness  or  of  profound  melan- 
choly. In  the  case  of  an  oppressed  race  there 
is  but  this  one  choice  left  us.  In  Chopin's  art 
and  personality  both  of  these  were  united,  but 
charmingly  softened  by  two  other  national 
traits,  chivalry  and  grace.  This  triad,  melan- 
choly, chivalry  and  grace,  is  the  true  basis  of 
his  musical  nature.  All  cheer  is,  v/ith  him, 
but  mourning  laid  aside  for  the  nonce,  some- 
what as  a  person  suffering  from  grief  often  de- 
ports himself  pleasantly  in  conversation  out  of 
mere  politeness.  That  true  cheerfulness  that 
springs  from  contentment  and  which  we  find 
even  in  the  two  most  serious  of  our  composers. 
Bach  and  Beethoven,  that  "grim  joy'' — as 
Spitta  has  termed  it — "that  at  times  distin- 
guishes Bach  as  it  did  Luther," — Chopin  did 
not  possess.  Even  his  love  seems  more  the 
gallantry  of  the  troubadour  who  intends  to 
utilize  to  the  utmost  the  artistic  import  of  his 
feeling,  than  the  constant  longing  of  the  lover 
for  union  with  the  loved  one.  I  do  not  mean 
that  Chopin's  life  was  without  its  earnest  pas- 
sions ;  it  is  one  thing  to  be  and  another  to  seem 
something.  There  is  something  so  wild  in  all 
that  in  Chopin  we  can  designate  as  the  passion 
of  love — that  we  attribute  anything  to  it  rather 
than  constancy. 

The  characteristic  achievement  of  the  Cho- 
pin art  is  the  idealized  dance.  What  of  thought 
could  be  infused  into  its  movement  and  give  it 
the  rank  of  a  miniature  but  aristocratic  art 
form,  Chopin  has  shown  us  in  a  hundred  ways. 


It  is  the  ideal  essence  of  the  dance  that  he  gives 
us.  He  dances  not  with  the  limbs  as  Lanncr 
and  Strauss;  he  dances  with  the  soul.  From 
her  he  has  heard  all  secrets  that  may  be  re- 
vealed or  concealed  through  the  medium  of 
the  animate  and  charming  dance  rhythm.  And 
here  it  is,  especially,  that  his  tendency  to  mel- 
ancholy, oft-times  of  tragic  depth,  causes  his 
music  to  degenerate  into  complaint  and  an- 
guish. He  dances  from  the  drawing  room  out 
into  the  gloomy  night;  sadly  and  passionately 
the  youthful  couple  embrace  one  another.  He 
dances  remorse  and  rage,  he  dances  over  a 
churchyard  and  back  again  into  the  laughing, 
breezy  air  of  the  present.  We  think  of  Le 
Grand's  "drum  beat  tears."  He  is  inexhaust- 
ible in  the  discovery  of  motives  that  turn  the 
ball  room  into  a  poetic  world  where  we  whirl 
ever  on  and  on  as  in  a  dream. 

Perhaps  never  did  a  musical  nature  so  ground 
itself  in  the  keyboard  as  his.  The  keys  are 
migic  wands  out  of  which  he  forms  his  lan- 
guage. And  he  not  only  whispers  and  flatters 
in  this  language,  but  can  also  roar  as  though 
with  brazen  tongue.  In  his  large  pieces,  his 
scherzos,  ballads,  the  F-sharp  minor  and  A- 
major  polonaise  it  attains  a  pathetic  intensity. 
But  it  never  becomes  orchestral,  as  with  Beet- 
hoven, where  the  piano  seems  but  an  impro- 
vised and  accidental  medium  of  expression  for 
a  score  that  has  not  yet  been  written  out.  The 
genius  of  his  instrument  wholly  possesses  him 
and,  where  he  writes  for  the  orchestra,  his 
score  is  but  an  instrumented  piano  morceau. 
This  inner  blending  of  himself  with  his  idol 
explains  his  talent  for  wringing  from  it  colors 
and  tones  that  none  before  him  had  discov- 
ered. With  this  came  a  new  technical  method 
that,  in  his  most  difficult  works,  his  "Etudes" 
and  "Preludes,"  conquered  a  new  world. 
Here  we  have  to  do  not  with  new  passages  in 
the  style  of  Hummel  and  Clementi,  but  with  a 
new  kind  of  eilect,  formed  from  the  union  of 
poetry  with  a  sort  of  finger  instinct  that  went 
beyond  the  entire  method  of  fingering  then  in 
vogue.  Chopin's  fancy  must  have  had  a  kind 
of  mental  method  of  fingering  that  made  it 
possible  to  play  the  most  erratic  passages. 

The  nature  of  the  Chopin  Etude  it  is  not  ea- 
sy to  describe.  Under  this  modest,  unprepos- 
sessing name  lay  hidden,  along  with  the  tech- 
nical matter  which  he  wished  to  furnish,  so 
musical  a  charm  that  all  must  have  asked  them- 
selves the  question:  upon  what  law  of  connec- 
tion a  union  rested  that  maintained  the  greatest 
freedom  of  form  in  such  close  harmony  with 
the  given  technical  aim.  This  question,  to  my 
mind,  touches  the  most  interesting  point  in 
Chopin's  nature.  Chopin  makes  such  a  work 
of  art  out  of  an  e.xercise  in  thirds  that,  in  the 
study  of  the  same,  we  imagine  ourselves  more 
on  Parnassus  than  at  work  upon  a  lesson. 

The  "Preludes,"  which  have  no  technical 
aim  in  view,  are  free  creations  in  little  space ; 
and  yet  show  us   the  composer  in  his  entire 
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manysideduess.  No  work  of  Cliopin's  gives 
us  so  faithful  and  complete  a  picture  of  his 
inner  nature.  Much  in  them  is  embryonic.  It 
is  as  though  he  turned  over  the  leaves  of  his 
fancy  without  reading  any  one  page  to  its  end. 
But  we  find  in  them  the  lightning  power  of  his 
Scherzos,  the  half  sportive,  half  coquettish  el- 
egance of  his  Mazurkas,  the  tropical  breath 
laden  with  the  rich  fragrance  of  his  Nocturnes. 
Oft-times,  it  is  as  though  tiny  star  pictures  had, 
in  falling,  melted  into  tones. 

Among  the  types  that  Chopin  has  created, 
the  Scherzo  stands  in  the  first  rank.  Even 
compared  with  what  Beethoven  wrought  as 
Scherzos  into  his  symphonies,  it  displays  a 
more  fully  developed  structure.  It  is  piano 
music  in  the  sense  of  most  accomplished  tech- 
nical skill.  No  method  of  thought  can  be 
more  unlike  Beethoven's  than  his.  It  is  the 
difference  almost  between  a  bas-relief  and  a 
fully  rounded  statue.  The  Chopin  Scherzo 
has,  indeed,  its  leading  motive  and  its  Trio, 
but  so  fantastically  modelled  that  of  the  nor- 
mal character  of  the  form  scarcely  anything 
remains  but  the  measure  in  3-4  time.  Besides, 
it  is  introduced  by  several  measures  of  prelude, 
and  always  end  with  a  more  or  less  extended 
Coda.  Among  his  four  Scherzos  the  second,  in 
B  minor,  has,  of  right,  become  most  popular. 
It  is  so  fresh  and  comprehensible,  so  dramati- 
cally impressive,  so  happy  in  its  contrasts  that 
only  the  full  power  of  a  genial  nature  in  some 
happy  hour  could  have  composed  it.  For  ar- 
tistic refinement  the  others,  especially  the  first 
and  fourth,  are  superior  to  it;  but  one  must 
already  be  a  thorough  connoisseur  of  Chopin 
in  order  to  understand  all  their  secret  folds 
and  shades  of  expression. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


New  Life  of  Chopin. 

Friedrich  Chopin :  sein  Lehen,  seine  Wtrke  vvd 
Briefe.  Von  Moritz  Karasowski.  3  vols. 
Dresden:  P.  Ries. 

There  are  artists  whose  life,  in  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  the  word,  must  ever  remain  unwritten.  lis 
main  features  may  be  recognized  and  understood  by 
tlie  sympathetic  irisig-ht  of  a  kindred  artistic  mind, 
and  thus  a  true,  if  ideal,  picture  of  the  life  in  ques- 
tion may  be  attained  which,  however,  defies  the  dis- 
secting process  of  the  literary  pen.  In  the  various 
phases  of  modern  musical  development  we  meet 
with  not  few  representatives  of  the  art  whose  dis- 
tinct and  most  marked  individuality  has  entitled 
them  to  a  niche  in  tlie  hall  of  fame,  but  wliose  com- 
parativelj'  uneventful  life  ofiers  little  or  no  scope  to 
the  biographer.  We  will  only  instance  Franz  Scliu- 
bei't  as  an  illustration  of  our  remarks;  they  are 
equally  applicable,  although  in  a  different  degree, 
to  Friedrich  Chopin.  His  outward  career  was 
marked  by  no  striking  incidents  whicli  would  have 
raised  it  above  tlie  conventional  sphere  of  tlie  arti.<t, 
nor  can  it  be  said  that  he  exercised  a  direct  and 
personal  influence  upon  the  art-consciousness  of  liis 
time.  The  occasions  on  which  he  appeared  befii'e 
the  public  were  extremely  rare,  and  may  almost  be 
counted  on  the  fingers.  He  was,  indeed,  the  ad- 
mired and  courted  favorite  of  a  world,  but  it  was 
the  narrow  world  only  of  the  Parisian  salons,  while 
his  true  home  remained  in  tlie  seclusion  of  his  cham- 
ber or  ill  the  society  of  a  few  sympathetic  friends. 
A  genius,  unique  though  singularly  confined  within 
a  narrow  limit  of  creative  activity — a  rich  and  im- 
aginative ^nature  in  which  a  certain  melancholy 
dreaminess  predominated,  a  yearning  for  a»  unde- 
fined something  which  was  ever  receding  from  his 
grasp — a  heart  capable  of  forming  and  retainin"- 
throughout  life  the  deepest  attacliments,  and  "low- 
ing with  a  generous  love  of  his  unfortunate  country 
— such  are,  in  short,  the  prcmiinent  features  in  tlie 
portrait  of  tlie  Polish  tone-poet.  The  Liograpber 
may  collect  the  scattered  details  of  the  outercircum- 


stances  of  such  a  career ;  but  tlie  life  of  Chopin  was 
essentially  an  inner  one,  and  its  biographical  pict- 
ure will  always  remain  more  or  less  incomplete,  in 
accordance  with  the  degree  of  the  capacity  on  the 
part  of  the  reader  to  penetrate  into  the  mystic  labo- 
ratory of  genius. 

Fortunately  for  Chopin  and  for  the  lovers  of  his 
music,  the  man  who  of  all  others  possesses  the  just- 
mentioned  capacity  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  composer,  Franz  Liszt,  has  al- 
ready given  to  the  world  liis  experience  of  this  inner 
life  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  rhapsodical 
style  of  the  Abhe  if  somewhat  embarrassing  nt 
times,  is  peculiarly  suited  to  the  subject  and  to  the 
w.ayward  genius  of  whom  he  treats.  This  brilliant 
effusion  of  a  poetic  mind  should  be  read  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  connected  story  of  the  composer's  ca- 
reer at  present  under  our  notice  ;  they  supplement 
(me  another.  Herr  Karasowski  is  a  countryman  of 
Chopin,  and  as  such  especially  fitted  to  be  the  inter- 
preter of  the  ardent  patriotic  sentiments  which  form 
such  a  prominent  element  in  the  character  of  his 
compositions;  he  is  also  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
Chopin  family,  a  circumstance  which  has  enabled 
him  to  obtain  a  number  of  details,  of  anecdotes  and 
incidents  in  connection  particularlv  with  the  youth 
of  Friedrich,  which  admit  new  light  upon  his  earlv 
development,  and  which  will  be  welcomed  by  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  matter.  The  most  in- 
teresting portion  of  the  work  is,  however,  a  number 
of  letters  of  the  composer  now  published  for  the 
first  time,  which  enable  the  biographnr  at  various 
stages  of  his  work  to  let  his  hero  speak  for  himself 
— the  true  secret,  in  fact,  of  all  successful  biography. 
These  letters,  originally  written  in  the  Polish  lan- 
guage (the  mother-tongue,  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  word,  of  our  composer,  whose  father,  a  French- 
man by  birth,  had  settled  near  Warsaw  and  mar- 
ried a  Polish  lady),  are  given  in  admirable  transla- 
tion, and  are  dated  from  various  parts  of  Poland 
and  Germany,  and  subsequently  from  Paris,  where, 
after  a  sojourn  of  many  years,  the  great  musician 
fell  the  victim  of  a  painful  and  protracted  malady, 
tlnf'ortnnately,  as  we  learn  in  the  course  of  the 
above  narrative,  the  whole  of  the  letters  written  by 
Chopin  to  his  family  while  resident  in  the  French 
capit.al,  and  thus  comprising  the  most  interesting 
and  important  period  of  his  life,  were  destroyed  bj- 
the  vandalism  of  the  Russian  soldiery  incidental  to 
one  of  those  chronic  disturbances  to  which  their 
author's  divided  and  unliappy  country  is  periodi- 
cally subjected.  Enough,  however,  of  liis  corres- 
pondence dating  from  that  epoch,  and  directed  chief- 
ly to  his  bosom-friend  Titus  Woyciechowski,  has 
been  preserved  to  make  the  existing  disproportion 
in  the  personal  communications,  supplied  respec- 
tively in  the  first  and  second  part  of  the  work,  less 
apparent.  W^ith  Herr  Karasowski  as  onr  guide,  we 
are  introduced  to  the  talented  members  of  the  Cho- 
pin family  at  Zelazwa  Wola,  the  village  near  War- 
saw where  the  composer  spent  the  early  days  of  his 
youth,  and  to  the  excellent  musician  Eisner,  who 
watched  over  and  directed  the  development  of  the 
precociims  talent  of  his  pupil  step  by  step,  who  was 
so  proud  of  his  subsequent  success,  and  who  in  after 
life  so  impatiently  and  fruitlessly  awaited  that 
crowning  effort  on  the  part  of  his  favorite,  viz..  the 
composition  of  a  Polish  naticmal  opera.  We  follow 
the  young  \irtuoso  upon  his  visits  to  Berlin  and  Vi- 
enna, always  modest,  always  shrinking  from  the 
public  gaze,  yet  always  eliciting  admiration,  and 
exercising  that  indefinable  fascination  upon  his  au- 
ditors by  which  a  powerful  individuality  manifests 
itself.  Finally,  we  see  the  now  matured  musician 
take  up  his  abode  in  Paris;  we  find  him  surround- 
ed by  a  circle  of  fellow-artists,  yielding  in  brilliancy 
and  fame  to  that  of  no  other  epoch  in  the  art-history 
of  the  great  metropolis,  himself  the  flattered  and 
spoilt  child  of  the  salons,  from  whose  scented  atmos- 
phere he  would  often  turn  to  his  i  ooms  at  the  Cliaus- 
s6e  d'Antin.  with  the  grief  of  his  betrayed  country 
in  his  heart,  with  the  slinks  of  disappointed  love 
still  r.-inkling  in  his  bosom,  to  pour  out  his  woe  at 
the  pianoforte  in  unheard-of  improvisations.  Wtj 
hear  something  also  of  the  composer's  alternate  at- 
tachment to  two  Polish  ladies,  who  proved  in  turn 
faithless  ;  and  a  good  deal  about  his  subsequent  re- 
lations to  Madame  Dudevunt,  the  great  French  nov- 
elist known  by  the  name  of  George  Sand.  The 
avthor  treats,  in  a  separate  chapter  of  the  import- 
ance of  Chopin  as  a  creative  artist,  by  which  means 
he  manages  to  convey  a  great  many  instructive 
suggestions  to  the  mind  of  the  student,  which  form 
not  the  least  valuable  portion  of  the  biography. 

_Wp  have,  we  think,  said  enough  to  recommend 
this  interesting  and  important  addition  to  biograph- 
ical literature  to    such  among  our  readers    whose 


knowledge  of  German  will  enable  them  to  peruse  its 
pages  J  those  unacquainted  with  that  language  must 
be  content  to  wait ;  we  fancy  it  will  not  be  long  bo- 
fore  the  work  will  follow  its  predecessor  (Franz 
Liszt's)  with  an  English  translation. 

Ilerr  Karasowski's  "Life  of  Friedrich  Chopin" 
contains  probably  as  much  as  we  shall  ever  learn 
of  the  career  of  a  musician  whose  genius  had  cho- 
sen but  few  forms  of  expression  ;  into  which  fewj 
however,  he  has  infused  endless  variety  and  a  sing, 
ular  depth  of  poetry  entirely  his  own. — Lond.  Mus. 
Thnes. 

• *— ^-^►-►— • 

From  Suskins's  Notes  on  the  Turner 
Gallery  at  Marlborough  House. 

The  works  of  Turner  are  broadly  referable  to 
four  periods,  during  each  of  which  the  painter 
wrought  with  a  different  aim,  or  with  different 
pfjwers. 

In  the  first  period,  1800-1820,  he  labored  as  a 
student,  imitating  successively  the  works  of  the  va- 
rious masters  who  excelled  in  the  qualities  he  de- 
sired to  attain  himself. 

In  his  second  period,  1820-1835,  he  worked  on 
the  principles  which  during  his  studentship  he  had 
discoverecl ;  imitating  no  one,  but  frequently  en- 
deavoring to  do  what  the  then  accepted  theories  of 
art  required  of  all  artists — namely,  to  produce  beau- 
tiful compositions  or  ideals,  instead  of  transcripts 
of  natural  fact. 

In  his  third  period,  1835-1843,  his  own  strong 
instincts  conquere  1  the  theories  of  art  .altogether. 
He  thought  little  of  "ideals,"  but  reproduced,  as 
far  as  he  could,  the  simple  impressions  he  received 
from  Nature,  associating  them  with  his  own  deep- 
est feelings. 

In  1845  his  health  gave  way,  and  his  mind  and 
sight  partially  failed.  The  pictures  painted  in  the 
last  five  years  of  his  h!e  are  of  wholly  inferior  val- 
ue.    He  died  in  1851. 

These,  then,  being  the  broad  divisions  of  his  ca- 
reer, we  will  take  the  pictures  belonging  to  each  in 
their  order;  first  dwelling  a  little  on  the  general 
characteristics  of  each  epoch. 

1. CUARACTKRISTICS  OF  THE  FlUST  PERIOD,  OR 

THAT    OF     StTOESTSHIP. 

Generally,  the  pictures  belonging  to  this  time  are 
notable  for  their  grey  or  brown  color,  and  firm, 
sometimes  heavy,  laying  on  of  the  paint.  And  this 
for  two  reasons.  Every  great  artist,  without  ex- 
ception, needs,  and  feels  that  he  needs,  to  learn  to 
express  the /ocnjs  of  things  before  he  can  express 
the  colors  of  things  ;  and  it  much  facilitates  this  ex- 
pression of  form  if  the  learner  will  use  at  first  few 
and  simple  colors.  And  the  paint  is  laid  on  firmly, 
p.artly  in  mere  unskilfulness  (it  being  much  easier 
to  lay  a  heavy  t(meh  than  a  light  one,)  but  partly 
only  in  the  struggle  of  the  learner  against  indeci- 
sion, just  as  the  notes  are  struck  heavily  in  early 
practice  (if  useful  and  progressive),  on  a  pianoforte. 
But  besides  these  reasons,  the  kind  of  landscapes 
which  were  set  before  Turner  as  his  models,  and 
which,  during  nearly  the  whole  of  this  epoch,  he 
was  striving  to  imitate,  were  commonly  sober  in 
colors  and  heavy  in  touch.  Brown  was  thought  the 
proper  color  for  trees,  grey  for  shadows  and  fog, 
yellow  for  high  lights.  "  Child  Roland  to  the  dark 
tower  came,"  and  had  to  clear  his  way  through  all 
the  fog  ;  twenty  years  gf  his  life  passed  before  he 
could  fairly  get  leave  to  see.  It  follows  that  the 
evidences  of  invention,  or  of  new  perception,  must 
be  rarer  in  the  pictures  of  this  period  than  in  subse- 
quent ones.  It  was  not  so  much  to  think  brilliant- 
ly, as  to  draw  accurately,  that  Turner  was  trying  ; 
not  so  much  to  invent  new  things,  as  to  rival  the 
old.  His  own  perceptions  are  traceable  only  by  fits 
and  fragments  through  the  more  or  less  successful 
imitation. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  his  originality 
is  enough  proved  by  the  fact  that  these  pictures  of 
his  studentship,  though  they  nearly  all  are  imita- 
tions, are  none  of  them  copies.  Nearly  every  other 
great  master  in  his  youth  copied  some  of  the  works 
of  other  masters  ;  but  Turner,  when  he  wanted  to 
understand  a  master's  merits,  instead  of  copying, 
painted  an  original  picture  in  the  required  style, 
instead  of  copying  a  Vandevelde,  he  went  to  the 
sea,  and  painted  i/iat,  in  Vandevelde's  way.  Instead 
of  copying  a  Poussin,  he  went  to  the  mountains, 
and  painted  ihein,  in  Poussin's  way.  And  from  the 
lips  of  the  mountains  and  the  sea  themselves,  he 
learned  one  or  two  things  which  neither  Vandevelde 
nor  Poussin  could  have  told  him;  until  at  last,  con- 
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tinuallj'  finding:  Uiese  sayings  of  the  hills  and  waves 
on  the  whole  the  soundest  kind  of  sayings,  he  came 
to  listen  to  no  others. 

2. CnAEACTRRISTICS  OF    THE  SeCOND  PeRIOD,  OK 

THAT  OF    MaSTEKSHIP. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  suppose  that  I  limit  Tur- 
ner's coui'se  of  conception  too  arbitrarily  in  assic^n- 
ing  a  single  year  as  the  period  of  its  change.  But 
the  fact  is,  that  though  the  human  mind  is  prepared 
for  its  great  transitions  by  many  previous  circum- 
stances, and  much  gradual  accumulation  of  knowl- 
edge, those  transitions  may,  and  frequently  do,  take 
place  in  a  moment.  One  glance  of  the  eye,  one 
springing  aside  of  a  fancy,  may  cast  a  spark  on  the 
prepared  pile ;  and  the  whole  theorv  and  practice 
of  past  life  may  be  bnrned  up  like  stubble  ;  and 
new  foundations  be  laid,  in  the  next  hour,  for  the 
perpetual  future  toil  of  existence.  This  cannot, 
however,  take  place,  with  the  utmost  sharpness  of 
catastrophe,  in  so  difiHcuIt  an  art  as  that  of  paint- 
ing: old  habits  will  remain  in  the  hand,  and  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  carry  out  the  new  princi- 
ples needs  to  be  gradually  gathered  ;  still,  the  new 
conviction,  whatever  it  be,  will  probably  be  "k- 
pressed,  within  no  very  distant  period  from  its  nc- 
qnirement,  in  some  sinffle  picture,  which  will  at 
once  enable  us  to  mark  the  old  theories  as  rejected, 
at  all  events,  then,  if  not  before.  This  condemning 
and  confirming  picture  is,  in  the  present  instance,  I 
believe,  the  "Bay  of  Baisie." 

For,  in  the  year  i819.  Turner  exhibited  the 
"Orange  Merchant"  and  "  Richmond  Hill."  both  in 
his  first  manner.  In  1820,  "Rome  from  the  Vati- 
can ;  "  a  picture  which  I  have  not  seen.  In  1821, 
nothing;  a  notable  pause.  In  1822,  "What  you 
will:  "  a  picture  I  have  not  seen  either,  and  which 
I  am  very  curious  about,  as  it  may  dispute  the 
claims  of  first  assertion  with  its  successor.  In  1823 
came  the  "  Bay  of  Baife." 

Why  I  put  the  real  time  of  change  so  far  back  as 
1820  will  appear,  after  1  have  briefly  stated  the 
characters  in  which  the  change  consists. 

Pictures  belonging  to  the  second  period  are  tech- 
nically distinguished  from  those  of  the  first  in  three 
particulara. 

1.  Color  takes  the  place  of  grey. 

2.  Refinement  takes  the  place  of  force. 

3.  Quantity  takes  the  place  of  mass. 

"First,  color  appears  everywhere  instead  of  grey. 
That  is  to  say.  Turner  had  discovered  that  the  shad- 
ed sides  of  objects,  as  well  as  their  illumined  ones, 
are  in  reality  of  different,  and  often  brilliant  colors. 
His  shadow  is,  therefore,  no  longer  of  one  hue,  but 
perpetually  varied  ;  whilst  the  lights,  instead  of  be- 
ing subdued  to  any  conventional  level,  are  always 
painted  as  near  the  brightness  of  natural  color  as 
he  can. 

Secondly,  refinement  takes  the  place  of  force. 
He  had  discovered  that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to 
draw  tenderly  than  ponderously,  and  that  all  the 
]  most  beautiful  things  in  nature  depended  on  infin- 
I  itely  delicate  lines.  His  effort  is,  therefore,  always, 
•  now,  to  trace  lines  as  finely,  and  shades  as  soflily, 
:  as  the  point  of  the  brush  and  feeling  of  hand  are  ca- 

■  pable  of  doing ;  and  the  effects  sought  are  them- 
selves the  most  subtle   and  delicate   which   nature 

.  presents,   rarely    those  which    are   violent.      The 
change  is  the  same  as  from  the   heavy  touch   and 

■  noisy  preferences  of  a  beginner  in  music,  to  the  sub- 
'  dued  and  tender  fingering  or  breathing  of  a  great 
'.  musician — rising,  however,  always  into  far  more 
I  masterful  stress  when  the  occasion  comes. 

Thirdly,  quantity  takes  the  place  of  mass.  Tur- 
ner had  also  ascertained,  in  the  course  of  his  stud- 
ies, that  nature  was  infinitely  full,"  and  that  old 
painters  had  not  only  missed  her  pitch  of  hue,  but 
.  her  power  of  accnmnlation.  He  saw  there  were 
more  clouds  in  any  skj'  than  ever  had  been  paint- 
ed ;  more  trees  in  every  forest,  more  crags  on  every 
hill  side ;  and  he  set  himself  with  all  his  strength 
to  proclaim  this  great  fact  of  Quantity  in  the  uni- 
verse. 

Now,  so  long  as  he  introduced  all  these  three 
changes  in  an  instinctive  and  unpretending  way, 
his  work  was  noble ;  but  the  moment  he  tried  to 
idealize,  and  introduced  his  principles  for  the  sake 
of  display,  they  led  him  into  depths  of  error  pro- 
portioned exactly  to  the  extent  of  effort.  His  paint- 
ing, at  this  period,  of  an  English  town,  or  a  Welsh 
hill,  was  magnificent  and  faultless,  but  all  his  ideal- 
ism, mythology,  i-omanoe,  and  composition  in  gen- 
eral, were  more  or  less  wrong.  He  erred  through 
all,  and  by  reason  of  all — his  great  discoveries.     He 


erred  in  color  ;  because  not  content  with  discern- 
ing the  brilliancy  of  nature,  he  tried  to  enhance 
that  brilliancy  by  every  species  of  colored  accesso- 
ry, until  color  was  killed  by  color,  and  the  blue 
skies  and  snowy  mountains,  which  would  have  been 
lovely  by  themselves,  were  confused  and  vulgarized 
by  the  blue  dresses  and  white  complexions  of  the 
foreground  figures.  He  erred  in  refinement,  because, 
not  content  with  the  natural  tenderness  of  tender 
things,  he  strove  to  idealize  even  strong  things  in- 
to gentleness,  until  his  architecture  became  trans- 
parent, and  his  ground  ghostly ;  and  he  erred 
finally,  and  chiefly,  in  qnantily,  because,  in  his  en- 
thusiastic perception  of  the  fulness  of  nature,  he  did 
not  allow  for  the  narrowness  of  the  human  heart; 
he  saw,  indeed,  that  there  were  no  limits  to  crea- 
tion, but  forgot  that  there  were  many  to  reception ; 
he  thus  spoiled  his  most  careful  works  by  the  very 
richness  of  invention  they  contained,  and  concen- 
trated the  materials  of  twenty  noble  pictures  into  a 
single  failure. 

The  oil  pictures  exhibited  in  the  Academy,  as  be- 
ing always  more  or  less  done  for  show,  and  to  pro- 
duce imposing  effect,  display  these  weaknesses  in 
the  greatest  degree  ;  the  drawings  in  which  he  tried 
to  do  his  best  are  next  in  failure,  but  the  drawings 
in  which  he  simply  liked  his  subject,  and  painted  it 
for  its  own  simple  sake,  are  wholly  faultless  and 
magnificent. 

All  the  works  of  this  period  are,  however,  essen- 
tially Tnrnerian  ;  original  in  conception,  and  un- 
precedented in  treatment;  they  are,  therefore,  when 
fine,  of  far  greater  value  than  those  of  the  fir.st  pe- 
riod ;  but  as  being  more  daring,  they  involve  great- 
er probabilities  of  error  or  failure. 

One  more  point  needs  notice  in  them.  They 
generally  are  painted  with  far  more  enjoyment. 
Master  now  of  himself  and  his  subjects,  at  rest  as  to 
the  choice  of  the  thing  to  be  done,  and  ti'iumphing 
in  perpetually  new  perceptions  of  the  beauty  of  the 
nature  he  had  learned  to  interpret,  his  work  seems 
poured  out  in  perpetual  rejoicing;  his  sympathy 
with  the  pomp,  splendor  and  gladness  of  the  world 
increases,  while  he  forgets  its  humiliation  and  pain  ; 
they  cannot  now  stay  the  career  of  his  power,  nor 
check  the  brightness  of  his  exultation.  From  the 
dens  of  the  serpent  and  the  dragon  he  ascends  into 
soft  gardens  and  balmy  glades;  and  from  the  roll 
of  file  wagon  on  the  dusty  road,  or  labor  of  the 
boat  along  the  stormy  shore,  he  turns  aside  to  watch 
the  dance  of  the  nymph,  and  listen  to  the  ringing  of 
the  cymbal. 

3. — Genkeal  Charactekistics  of  the  Third 
Period. 

As  Turner  became  more  and  more  accustomed  to, 
and  satisfied  In,  the  principles  of  art  he  had  intro- 
duced, his  mind  naturally  dwelt  upon  them  with 
less  of  the  pride  of  discovery,  and  turned  more  and 
more  to  the  noble  subjects  of  natural  color  and  ef- 
fect, which  he  found  himself  now  able  to  represent. 
He  began  to  think  less  of  showing  or  trying  what 
he  conld  do,  and  more  of  actually  doing  this  or  that 
beautiful  thing.  It  was  no  more  a  question  with 
him  how  many  alternations  of  blue  with  gold  he 
could  crowd  into  a  canvas,  but  how  nearly  he  could 
reach  the  actual  blue  of  the  Bay  of  Uri,  when  the 
dawn  was  on  its  golden  cliffs.  I  believe,  also,  that 
in  powerful  minds  there  is  generally,  towards  age, 
a  return  to  the  superstitious  love  of  nature  which 
they  felt  in  their  youth  ;  and  assuredly,  as  Turner 
drew  towards  old  age,  the  aspect  of  mechanical  ef- 
fort and  ambitious  accumulation  fades  from  his  work, 
and  a  deep  imaginative  delight,  and  tender  rest  in 
the  loveliness  of  what  he  had  learned  to  see  in  nat- 
ure, take  their  place.  It  is  true  that  when  goaded 
by  the  reproaches  cast  upon  his  work,  he  would  of- 
ten meet  contempt  with  contempt,  ancl  paint,  not  as 
in  his  middle  period,  to  prove  his  power,  but  mere- 
ly to  astonish,  or  to  defy,  his  critics.  Olt<!n,  also, 
he  would  play  with  his  Academy  work,  and  engage 
in  color  tournaments  with  his  painter-friends ;  the 
spirit  which  pi'ompted  such  jests  or  challenges  be- 
ing natural  enough  to  a  mind  now  n(t  longer  in  a 
state  of  doubt,  but  conscious  of  confirmed  power. 
But  here,  again,  the  evil  attendant  on  such  play,  or 
scorn,  becomes  concentrated  in  the  Academy  pict- 
ures; while  the  real  strength  and  majesty  of  his 
mind  are  seen  undiminished  only  in  the  sketches 
which  he  made  during  his  Summer  lourneys  for  his 
own  pleasure,  and  in  the  drawings  he  contemplated 
from  them. 

Another  notable  characteristic  of  this  period  is, 
that  thoui;h  the  mind  was  in  a  state  of  comparative 
reijose,  and  capable  of  play  at  idle  moments,  it  was, 
in  its  depth,  infinitely  more  serious  than  heretofore 


— nearly  all  the  subjects  on  which  it  dwelt  having 
now  some  pathetic  meaning.  Formerly  he  piinted 
the  Victory  in  her  triumph,  but  now  the  old  Teme- 
raire  in  her  decay  ;  formerly  Napoleon  at  Marengo, 
now  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena;  formerly  the  ducal 
palace  at  Venice,  now  the  Cemetery  at  Murano ; 
formerly  the  Life  of  Vandevelde,  now  the  burial  of 
Wilkie. 

Lastly,  though  in  most  respects  this  is  the 
crowning  period  of  Turner's  genius,  in  a  few  there 
are  evidences  in  it  of  approaching  decline.  As  we 
have  seen,  in  each  former  phase  of  his  efforts,  that 
the  full  character  was  not  developed  till  about  its 
central  year,  so  in  this  last  the  full  character  was 
not  developed  till  the  year  1840;  and  that  character 
involved,  in  the  very  fulness  of  its  imaginative 
beauty,  some  loss  of  distinctness  ;  some  absence  of 
deliberation  in  arrangement ;  and.  as  we  approach 
nearer  and  nearer  the  ptTiod  of  decline,  considera- 
ble feebleness  of  hand.  These  several  deficiencies, 
when  they  happened  to  be  united  in  one  of  the  fan- 
tasies struck  out  during  retouching  days  at  the 
Academy,  produce  results  which,  at  the  time  they 
appeared,  might  have  justified  a  regretful  criticism, 
provided  only  that  criticism  had  been  offered  under 
such  seu'ie  of  the  painter's  real  greatness  as  might 
have  rendered  it  acceptable  or  serviceable  to  him  ; 
whereas,  being  expressed  in  terms  as  insulting  to 
his  then  existing  power  as  forgetful  of  his  past,  they 
merely  checked  his  efforts,  challenged  his  caprices, 
and  accelerated  his  decline. 

Technically  speaking,  there  are  few  trenchant 
distinctions  between  works  of  the  second  and  third 
period.  The  most  definite  is  that  the  figures  of  the 
second  period  have  bodies  more  or  less  inclining  to 
flesh  color  ;  but  in  the  third  period  the  faces  at  least 
are  white,  looking  like  chalked  masks  (why  we 
shall  inquire  presently)  and  the  limbs  usually  white, 
with  scarlet  reflected  lights.  It  is  also  to  be  ob- 
served that  after  the  full  de\elopmeut  of  thj  third 
manner,  in  1840,  no  more  foliage  is  satisfactorily 
painted,  and  it  rarely  occurs  in  any  prominent 
mass. 

The  Fighting  Tejiehaire. 

I  return  to  this  picture,  instead  of  taking  it  in  its 
due  order ;  and  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show  rea- 
son for  pleading  that,  whatever  ultimate  arrange- 
ment may  be  adopted  for  the  Turner  gallery,  this 
canvas  may  always  close  the  series.  I  have  stated 
in  the  "  Harbors  of  England  "  that  it  was  the  last 
picture  he  ever  executed  with  his  perfect  power ; 
but  that  statement  needs  some  explanation.  He 
produced,  as  late  as  the  year  1843,  works,  which, 
take  them  all  in  all,  may  rank  among  his  greatest; 
but  they  were  great  by  reason  of  their  majestic  or 
tender  conception,  more  than  bv  workmanship ; 
and  they  show  some  failure  in  distinctness  of  sight, 
and  firmness  of  hand.  This  is  especially  marked 
when  any  vegetation  occurs,  by  imperfect  and  blunt 
rendering  of  the  foliage  ;  and  the  "  Old  Temeraire" 
is  the  last  picture  in  which  Turner's  execution  is 
as  firm  and  faultless  as  in  middle  life  ;  the  last  la 
which  lines  requiring  exquisite  precision,  such  as 
those  of  the  masts  and  yards  of  shipping,  are  drawn 
rightly,  and  at  once.  When  he  painted  the  "  Tem- 
eraire," Turner  could,  if  he  had  liked,  have  paintej 
the  "  Shipwreck"  or  the  "Ulysses"  over  again; 
but,  when  he  painted  the  "  Sun  of  Venice,"  though 
he  was  able  to  do  different,  and  in  some  sort  more 
beautiful  things,  he  could  not  have  done  those 
again. 

I  consider,  therefore.  Turner's  period  of  central 
power,  entirely  developed  and  entirely  unabated,  to 
begin  with  the  "  Ulysses"  and  close  with  the  "Tem- 
eraire; "  including  a  period,  therefore,  of  ten  j-ears 
exactly,   1820-1839. 

The  one  picture,  it  will  be  observed,  is  of  sunrise  ; 
the  other  of  sunset. 

The  one  of  a  ship  entering  on  its  voyage;  and 
the  othei'  of  a  ship  closing  its  course  forever. 

The  one,  in  all  the  circumstances  of  its  subject, 
unconsciously  illustrative  of  his  own  life  in  its 
triumpli. 

The  other,  in  all  the  circumstances  of  its  subject, 
unconsciously  illustrative  of  his  own  life  in  i'.s  de- 
cline. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  Turner,  deep  as  his  bye- 
thoughts  often  were,  had  any  under  meaning  in 
either  of  these  pictures:  but,  as  accurately  as  the 
first  sets  forth  his  escape  to  the  wild  brightnes.s  of 
Nature,  to  reign  amidst  all  her  hap|.iy  spirits,  so 
does  the  last  set  forth  his  returning  to  die  by  the 
shore  of  the  Thames  :  the  cold  mists  gai  hering  over 
his  strength,  and  all  men  crying  out  against  him. 
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and  drasrsin?  the  old  "  Fiehtinf);  Temernire"  out 
of  their  wayTwitli  dim,  fuliginous  contumely. 

The  period  thus  ^rnnted  to  hia  consummate  pow- 
er peema  a  short  one.  Yet,  within  the  space  of  it, 
he  had  made  five  si.Ttha  (or  ahout  8(1)  of  the  En?- 
land  drawinps  ;  the  whole  series  of  France.  66  in 
nuniher:  for  the  Bible  illnstrationa.  26  ;  for  Scott's 
works.  62  ;  for  Byron's.  33  ;  for  Rnjers's,  57  ;  for 
Campbell's,  20:  for  Milton's.  7  ;  for  Moore's,  4  ;  for 
the  Keeps  ike,  24  ;  and  of  miscellaneous  subjects,  20 
or  30  more;  the  least  total  of  the  known  drawings 
heing  thus  something  above  400: — allow^  twelve 
weeks  a  year  for  oil  painting  and  travelling,  and 
the  drawings  (wholly  exclusive  of  unknown  private 
commissions  and  some  thousands  of  sketcln-s').  are 
nt  the  rale  of  one  a  week  tlirongh  the  whole  period 
of  ten  years. 

The  work  which  Ihns  nobly  closes  the  series  is  a 
solemn  expression  of  a  sympathy  with  seamen  and 
with  ships,  which  had  been  one  of  the  governing 
emotions  in  Turner's  mind  throughout  his  life.  It 
is  also  the  last  of  a  group  of  pictures,  painted^  at 
different  times,  but  all  illustrative  of  one  haunting 
conception,  of  the  central  struggle  at  Trafalgar. 
The  first  was,  T  believe,  that  exhibited  in  the  Brit- 
ish Institution  in  1808;  '"The  battle  of  Trafalgar  as 
seen  from  the  mizen  shrouds  of  the  Victory."  It  is 
a  mag^nificent  picture  in  his  early  manner;  it  is  in 
the  nation's  po,sses3i(m,  and  ought  surely  to  have 
been  exhibited  in  this  series  instead  of  the  "  Calais 
Pier."  being  remarkable  in  many  ways,  but  chiefly 
for  its  endeavor  to  give  the  spectator  a  complete 
map  of  everything  visible  in  the  ships  "Victory" 
and  "  Redoutable  "  at  the  moment  of  Nelson's  death 
wound.  Then  came  the  "  Trafalgar."  now  at  Green- 
wich Hospital,  representing  the  Victory  after  the 
battle  ;  a  picture  which,  for  my  own  part,  though 
said  to  have  been  spoiled  by  ill-advised  complian- 
ces on  Turner's  part  with  requests  for  alteration,  I 
wonld  rather  have  than  any  one  in  the  national 
collection.  Lastly  came  this  "  Temeraire,"  which 
is  the  best  memorial  that  Turner  could  give  to  the 
ship  which  was  the  Victory's  companion  in  her 
closings  strife. 

The  painting  of  the  "Temeraire"  was  received 
with  a  general  feeling  of  sympathy.  No  abusive 
voice,  so  far  as  I  remember,  was  ever  raised  against 
it.  And  the  feeling  was  just ;  for  of  all  pictures  of 
subjects  not  visibly  invftlving  human  pain,  this  is, 
I  believe,  the  most  pathetic  that  was  ever  painted. 
The  utmost  pensivenesg  which  can  ordinarily  be 
given  to  a  landscape  depends  on  adjuncts  of  ruin  : 
but  no  ruin  was  ever  so  aflfecting  as  this  gliding  of 
the  vessel  to  her  grave.  A  ruin  cannot  be,  for 
whatever  memories  may  be  connected  with  it,  and 
whatever  witness  it  may  have  borne  to  the  courage 
or  the  glory  of  men,  it  never  seems  to  have  offered 
itself  to  their  danger,  and  associated  itself  with  their 
acts,  as  a  ship  of  battle  can.  Tlie  mere  facts  of  mo- 
lion,  and  obedience  to  human  guidance,  double  the 
interest  of  the  vessel :  nor  less  her  organized  per- 
fectness.  giving  her  the  look,  and  partly  the  char- 
acter of  a  living  creature,  that  may  indeed  be 
maimed  in  limb,  or  decrepit  in  frame,  but  must 
either  live  or  die,  and  cannot  be  added  to  nor  di- 
minished from — heaped  up  and  dragged  down — as 
a  building  can.  And  this  parlicidar  ship,  crowned 
in  the  Trafalgar  hour  of  trial  with  chief  victory — 
prevailing  over  the  fatal  vessel  that  had  given  Nel- 
son death,  snrely,  if  ever  anj'thing  without  a  soul 
deserved  honor  or  affection,  we  owed  them  here. 
Those  sails  that  strained  so  full  bent  into  the  battle 
— that  broad  how  tliat  struck  the  surf  aside,  enlarg- 
ing silently  in  steadfast  haste,  full  fr'ont  to  the  shot 
— resistless  and  without  reply — those  triple  ports 
whose  choirs  of  flame  rang  forth  in  their  courses, 
into  the  fierce  revenging  nionotrme,  which,  when  it 
died  away,  left  no  ansvvering  Vfjice  to  rise  any  more 
upon  the  sea  against  the  strength  of  England  —those 
siiles  that  were  wet  with  the  long  rivulets  of  Eng- 
lish life-blond,  like  press-planks  at  vintage,  gleam- 
ing goodly  crimson  down  to  tlie  cast  and  clash  of 
the  washing  foam — those  pale  masts  t.hat  stayed 
themselves  up  against  the  war  ruin,  shaking  out 
tlieir  en.signs  through  the  thunder,  till  sail  and  en- 
sign drooped — steep  in  the  death  stilled  ]»:iiise  of 
Audalusian  air,  burning  with  its  witness-cloud  of 
human  souls  at  rest, — -surelv  for  these  some  sacred 
care  might  have  been  left  in  our  thoughts — .some 
quiet  space  amid  the  lap-e  of  English  waters. 

Nay,  not  so.  We  have  stern  keepers  to  trust  her 
glory  to — the  fire  and  the  worm.  Nevermore  shall 
sunset  lay  golden  robe  on  her,  nor  starlight  trem- 
ble on  the  wavos  that  part  at  her  gliding.  Perhaps, 
where  the  low  gate  opens  to  some  cottage  garden, 
the  tired  traveller  may  ask,   idl}',   whj'  the   moss 


grows  so  green  on  Its  rugged  wood  ;  and  even  the 
sailor's  child  may  not  answer,  nor  know,  that  the 
night-dew  lies  deep  in  the  war-rents  of  the  Wood  of 
the  old  Temeraire. 


Music  in  the  House. 

(From  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  Reporter.) 

Mr.  ITullah  has  written  an  interesting  little  book 
in  the  "  Art  at  Home  Series  "  which  Messrs.  Mao- 
millan  are  publishing.  It  deals  with  "  Music  in  the 
House,"  and  its  object,  says  Mr.  Ilullah,  is  to  bring 
mu.^ic  as  a  familiar  guest  into  many  houses  where 
she  is  yet  a  stranger.  Out  of  the  house,  he  says, 
we  are  deluged  wil,h  music;  never  were  there  so 
many  concerts:  yet  in  a  domestic  point  of  view  we 
are  not  so  well  off.  Of  course  the  oratcjrio,  the 
symphony,  and  the  opera  are  for  the  concert  hall, 
but  the  instrumental  quartet  or  trio,  the  piano  solo, 
and  the  song,  are  far  better  heard  in  a  small  room 
than  in  one  where  the  performers  have  to  be  viewed 
through  the  telescope.  Besides,  there  is  the  in- 
creased sympathy  between  listeners,  and  the  inter- 
change of  remarks  on  the  music  when  the  perform- 
ance has  ceased.  Mr.  HuUah  quotes  the  oft-quoted 
pas-sage  from  Morley's  "Introduction  "  (1597),  which 
is  so  good  a  proof  of  the  cultivation  of  domestic 
music  in  that  age  that  we  may  quote  it  again  : — 

*'  But  supper  heinc:  ended  and  musickel>ookes  (accord- 
ing to  th^  customed  being  brought  to  table,  the  mistresse 
of  the  house  presented  me  with  .ipnrt,  earnestly  request- 
inc:  me  to  sins;  but  when,  after  many-excuses.  I  protest- 
ed unfninedjy  that  I  conld  not,  every  one  began  to  won- 
der. Yes,  some  whispered  to  others,  demandinor  how  I 
was  brought  up ;  so  that  upon  shame  of  mine  ignorance, 
I  goe  now  to  seeke  out  mine  old  friend,  Master  G-nori- 
raus,  to  make  myselfe  his  scholler." 

This  passage,  as  Mr.  Hiillah  points  out,  not  only 
shows  the  large  cultivation  of  singing  at  that  peri- 
od, but  implies  that  there  was  no  audience  ;  every- 
one, even  a  stranger,  was  expected  to  sing,  just  as 
he  was  expected  to  eat  his  supper.  "  It  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  an  axiom,"  says  Mr.  Hnllah,  "that  no  mu- 
sical performance  is  so  delightful  as  that  to  the  pro 
duction  of  which  we  ourselves  contribute.  Music 
in  the  house  therefore  should  be  of  a  kind  that  will 
employ  the  largest  number  of  performers.  This 
will,  of  necessity,-  be  vocal  music,  for  there  are,  and 
always  will  be,  more  singers  in  the  world  than 
players.  It  will  also  be  choral  music ;  that  of 
which  each  individual  part  may  employ  more  than 
one  vocalist." 

In  the  chapter  on  unaccompanied  vocal  music  Mr. 
Ilullah  recommends  the  study  of  the  masters  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  though  he  acknowlerlges  that  the 
taste  for  their  style  must  be  acquired,  and  is  not 
natural  to  those  practised  only  in  contemporary 
music.  The  modern  ear  misses  the  use  of  the  dom- 
inant seventh  and  of  transition.  Nevertheless  this 
ancient  music  must  not  be  regarded  as  an  imperfect 
art,  for  it  was  one  in  which  the  practitioners  real- 
ized completely  their  aims  and  intentions,  and 
showed  no  desire  for  a  change  of  style.  "With  this 
school  ends  for  a  time  the  history  of  unaccompanied 
vocal  music,  for  Handel,  Havdn,  Mozart,  and  Beet- 
hoven, Rameau,  Mehul  and  Herold,  did  not,  to  Mr. 
Hullah's  knowledge,  write  a  single  piece  of  vocal 
harmony  which  wag  clearly  intended  to  be  sung 
without  accompaniment. 

The  revival  of  unaccompanied  vocal  music  may 
be  fairly  claimed  for  ourselves,  in  the  Glee,  which 
dates  from  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  end- 
ed with  the  first  half  ol  this.  Mr.  Hnllah  derives 
the  name  from  the  Sa.xon  "  gligge,"  which  simply 
means  "  music."  A  large  number  of  the  best  glees 
lie  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  written  for  male 
voices  and  employing  the  alto  voice,  an  artificial 
product,  which  dates  from  the  Restoration  of  Charles 
11.  Some  of  these  glees  liave  been  re-arranged  for 
mixed  voices,  but  there  is  a  force  in  close  harmony 
which  is  lost  when  this  is  done.  Mr.  Hullah  ap- 
parently is  not  aware  that  there  are  several  men's 
voice  choirs  in  existence  who  sing  these  glees  with 
high  tenor  voices  for  the  top  line,  and  the  testimony 
is  that  with  proper  training  the  compass  of  the 
old  alto  voice  can  be  reached  by  high  tenors,  and 
that  with  a  much  more  pleasing  quality  of  voice. 

Of  the  part-song  Mr.  Hullah  writes : — 

"  Tlie  '  part-sonir,'  as  now  accepted,  is  a  revival  in  this 
century  of  one  of  the  musical  forms  of  the  last  ye.nrs  of 
the  sixteenth  and  the  tirsi  of  the  seventeenth.  The  har- 
monized airs  of  the  'Italian  Gastoldi,  and  the  English 
Ford,  .nre  in  all  respects  part-sonjrs.  Some  of  the  l.-iter 
of  our  English  glee  composers  may  be  said  to  have  con- 
tributed, even  if  unconsciously,  to  this  revival;  {e.ff. 
Spotrorth  in  his  '  My  dear  mistress,'  Horsley  in  '  See  the 
chariot  at  hand,*  and  Battisliill  in  *  Amidst  the  myrtles,') 
but,  as  a  conscious,  purposeful  and  vigorous  act,  the 
credit  of  it  must  be  awarded  to  the  Germans,  who,  iu 


their  '  war  of  liberaiion,'  employed  it  as  a  potent  means 
for  raising  and  maiiitalninj;  patriotic  fervor.  Weber's 
settiniTB  of  Kb'rner's  lyrics  are  some  amoufr  the  earliest 
and  best  of  these  soul-stirring  efTuFions.  They  are  all 
for  male  voices,  in  "  close  harmony,"  the  parts  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  as  those  who  sang  them  would  have  stood 
to  receive  a  charge  of  cavalry:  shirt,  clear,  outspoken 
utterances,  and  simple  enough  to  be  learnt  by  heart,  nnd 
sung  without  books,  on  the  march,  or  round  the  table. 
This  type  has  since  been  enormously  developed;  and 
specimens  of  it,  as  well  for  the  mixecl  as  for  the  male 
choir,  have  recently  been  produced,  by  English.  French, 
and  Italian,  as  well  as  German  com'posers,  important 
enough  to  tax  the  skill  and  stistaining  power  of  the  best 
trained  and  most  enduring  of  choirs.  Some  of  the  part- 
songs  of  oar  countrymen.  Hatton,  Leslie,  the  tirothers 
Mncfarren.  Pearsall,  "Henry  Smart,  Sulliv.au,  and  of  our 
coimtrywomen,  G.  A.  Macirone,  Elizabetli  Stirling,  and 
Agnes 'Zimmermann:  of  Adolph  Adam  .and  Gounod;  of 
Finsuti  and  Francesco  Berger;  claim  admission  on  ev- 
ery ground  into  tlie  category  of  what  are  called  '  large 
works.*  '* 

As  to  balance  of  parts  Mr.  Hullah  thinks  that 
experience  shows  the  following  proportions  to  be 
the  best:  Sopranos  10,  Contraltos  6,  Tenors  4,  Ba.sa- 
es  6.  He  has  also  a  word  of  encouragement  for  the 
Contraltos : — 

"  It  is  not  in  the  least  surprising  that  the  best  '  read- 
ers *  among  women  should  be  Contraltos.  An  '  inner  * 
part  catches  the  ear  less  than  an  upper  part;  and  there 
is  no  dealing  with  it  without '  nsing  one's  mind.*  As  an 
instrument  of  mental  and  even  moral  discipline,  the 
practice  of  second  Soprano  and  of  Contralto  parts  is 
more  efficacious  than  that  of  '  first.'  Contraltos,  there- 
fore, are  generally  superior  to  Sopranos,  not  merely  in 
musical  knowledge,  but  in  power  of  attention,  patience, 
and  spirit.*' 

Mr.  Hul!ah  concludes  this  chapter  with  some  re- 
marks on  exaggerated  expression,  which  we  cordial- 
ly endorse.     He  says: — 

"  T  am  unwilling  to  leave  the  performance  of  unac- 
companied vocal  music  without  a  protest  against  an  ex- 
travagance in  connection  with  if,  happily  attended  with 
a  good  deal  of  difficulty,  but  which  is  occasionally  real- 
ized with  too  much  success.  The  77z(7rao  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  effects  of  which  music  is  sus- 
ceptible; but  it  maybe  carried  too  far.  There  is  a  piano, 
or  rather  an  n\tra.  pianis-nmo^  only  producible  from  very 
strong  throats,  and  even  from  them  with  pain,  and  at 
some  risk.  I  have  meUf  not  of  cour,«e  heard,  a  choir 
whose  utterance  had  attained  such  delicacy,  that  I  should 
not  liave  known  that  its  constituents  were  actually  sing- 
ing, but  from  the  occasional  action  of  the  lips.the  pur- 
ple cheeks,  and  protruded  eves  (highly  suggestive  of  ap- 
oplexy), of  the  ma.iority  of  them.  They  had  spent,  I 
learned,  many  weeks  in  giving  this  negative  effect  to  an 
arrangementof  The  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland,'  a  melody 
extending  over  sixteen  bars  !  Regarded  aesthetically 
this  stifled  vocalization  is  among  those  excesses  whicli 
uniformly  accompany  and  mark  the  decline  of  an  art. 
It  was  unknown  to  the  pratjtice  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  in 
its  best  days,  and  to  that  of  the  great  epoch  of  Italian 
solo  singing— the  last  century.  It  is  a  modern  heresy, 
which  could  only  have  sprung  up  among  a  people  who, 
whatever  their  achievements  in  musical  composition  and 
instrumental  performance,  have  not  yet  become,  and 
are  still  far  from  being,  singers  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word.'* 

In  the  chapter  on  Instrmiental  Music  Mr.  Hullali 
speaks  first  of  the  pianoforte,  which  has  obtained 
such  importance  in  modern  times,  and  is  especially 
useful  in  representing  approximately  effects  whio!x 
require  a  chorus,  and  perhaps  an  orchestra  as  well, 
for  their  perfect  realization.  The  best  instrument 
to  be  combined  with  it  is  the  violin,  and  nothing 
could  possibly  add  to  the  charm  and  variety  of  mu- 
sic in  the  house  like  a  general  increase  of  skill  in 
violin  playing.  This  increase  in  Mr.  Hullah's  opin- 
ion, if  it  is  to  be  made,  must  be  through  the  help  of 
the  ladies.  Next  to  the  violin  comes  the  'cello. 
Mr.  Hullah  does  not  believe  that  the  quality  of 
sound  produced  by  a  vibrating  metal  tongue,  as  in 
the  harmonium,  concertina,  accordion,  etc.,  can  ev- 
er take  a  permanent  hold  on  the  cultivated  musical 
ear.  The  roughness  of  quality,  the  loudness  of  the 
Bass  part,  and  the  obtrusiveness  of  the  harmonics, 
disqualify  instrnments  like  the  harmonium  for  ren- 
dering several  parts  at  once,  but  they  m.ay  be  used 
for  a  single  part  in  combination  with  other  instru- 
ments. 

Mr.  Hullah's  remarks  on  the  advantage  of  learn- 
ing to  sing  before  learning  an  instrument  are  very 
valuable.  They  reflect  wliat  has  all  along  been  the 
practice  of  Tonic  Sol-faists.     He  says  : — 

"  The  hideous  results  of  first  attempts  at  performance 
r>n  the  violin,  and  a  good  many  instruments  besides,  are 
generally  dne  to  a  single  cause,  and  that  cause  a  remedi- 
able one— the  still  all  but  universal  pr^ctice  of  teaching 
music  and  p  Tformance  on  an  artificial  instrument^ 
gether.  By  teaching  mnmc.  as  distinct  from  musical  per- 
formance. I  mean  inducing  that  sympathy  of  eye  and  ear 
which  enables  its  possessor  to  know  what  a  snccessioji 
of  musical  symbols  brought  under  the  former  should 
represent  to  the  latter;  ov^viceversd^  how  a  succession 
and  even  a  combination  of  sounds,  addressed  to  the  ear, 
may  be  recorded  and  presented  intelligibly  to  the  eye; 
in  fewer  words,  to  enalde  a  musical  student  to  "know 
the  sound"  of  what  he  sees  represented  in  mu.«ical  char- 
acters. Now  not  only  can  this  be  done,  but  it  can  be 
best  and  most  easily  done  through  an  instrument  God 
has  given  to  every  hiiman  creature,  the  voice.  All  musi- 
cal education  sho'nld  begin— the  earlier  the  better—with 
singing,  the  rational  practice  of  which  involves  the  ac- 
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qiiisiiion  of  a  number  of  principles  and  facts,  and — more 
important  still — the  early  formation  of  a  nnmber  of  hab- 
its, wliicli  lie  at  the  root  alike  of  musical  science  and 
skill.  This  rule  having  been  followed,  the  hesinner  on 
whatever  instrument  would  find  a  great  deal  of  the  work 
apparently  before  him  really  behind  him.  Not  only 
■wonlil  he  recognize  aa  a  fact  that  this  note  was  caliod  C, 
and  that  D,  this  note  a  crochet,  that  a  quaver,  but  he 
would  know,  before  he  heard  them,  how  D  and  C  nuff?it  to 
sound  in  reference  to  one  another,  and  how  a  crotchet 
and  a  quaver  in  the  same  strain  should  be  rhythmically 
proportioned.  Above  all.  his  ear  being  already  '  fornied,' 
having  once  learned  the  place  on  the  iingero'r  key-board 
of  the  notes  whose  effect  he  was  able  to  antk-ipate,  he 
would  not  only,  witti  a  very  little  practice,  avoid  playing 
'  wrong  notes,"  but  soon— weeks,  months,  nay  years, 
sooner  than  the  average  beginner — avoid  pl.aying  right 
notes  wrongly,  i.e.,  out  of  tune.  The  management  of 
the  bow-arm,  the  action  of  the  fingers  on  a  key-board,  of 
the  lips  on  a  reed  or  a  mouth-piece — these  are  mechani- 
cal arts,  and,  like  themanagement  of  the  bat  or  the  leap- 
ing pole,  matters  of  practice." 

Mr.  Hullah  adds  a  few  words  on  the  cho'ce  of  a 
pianoforte.  He  describes  the  modern  compass  of 
seven  octaves  as  unnecessary,  and  thinks  five  and  a 
half  octaves  amply  sufficient. 

In  the  chapter  on  accompanied  vocal  mtisic  Mr. 
Hullah  returns  for  a  moment  to  the  question  of  So- 
prano versus  Contralto.     He  says: — 

"The  '  paucity  of  Contraltos,'  however,  anywhere  is  a 
phrase  always  to  be  received  with  a  good  deal  of  caution. 
To  this  day  the  performance  of  a  Contralto  or  'second' 
part  is  regarded — how  ignnrantly  and  foolishly  every 
musician  knows — as  requiring  less  skill  than  that  of  a 
Soprano,  or  **  iirst "  part.  Most  women  wish  to  have, 
or  to  be  considered  to  have.  Soprano  voices,  and  to  sing 
*  first  parts.'  Tliey  might  as  well  wish  for  eyes  of  anoth- 
er colorthan  those  which  nature  has  given'them,  as  for 
voices  of  different  compass  and  quality.  The  parallel, 
however,  stops  here;  for  whereas  wishing  for  blue  eyes 
will  not  spoil  black,  wishing  for  a  Soprano  voice  on  llie 
part  of  a  Contralto  often  induces  singing  Soprano  pans, 
a  procedure  commonly  ending,  at  an  early  interval,  In 
the  possession  of  no  voice  at  all." 

Every  voice-trainer  will  a2;ree  with  Mr.  Hullah 
that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  wrona:  classifica- 
tion of  voices ;  that  many  Baritones  might  have 
been  Tenors,  and  many  mezzo-Sopranos  first  Sopra- 
nos. The  songs  of  to-day,  he  says,  are  less  amhi- 
tious  than  those  of  the  last  generation,  and  their 
performance  is  therefore  more  satisfactory.  Piano- 
forte music  has  also  tended  in  the  direction  of  vo- 
cal ;  for  Mendelssohn's  songs  without  words  are  on- 
ly part  of  a  large  class  of  pianoforte  music  in  which 
the  aim  is  to  make  the  instrument  "  sing." 

The  pronunciation  of  singers  is  ordinarily  very 
indistinct;  yet,  says  Mr.  Hullah,  a  vocalist  wlio  can 
say  as  well  as  sing  inevitably  enlarges  the  sphere  of 
his  influence  enormously : 

*'  Now  if  there  be  any  one  pjirticular  in  which  the  am- 
ateur vocalist  might  reasonably  hope  to  equal — I  had  al- 
most said,  excel— the  artist,  it  is  in  this  matter  of  refined 
and  intelligihie  utterance.  It  is  the  side  of  the  singer's 
art  on  which  gener.al  culture  tells  more  than  on  any  oth- 
er. For  the  titterance  of  those  who  have  read  much, 
thought  much,  been  much  and  early  in  good  company, 
is  distinguished  in  a  thousand  ways  from  that  of  per- 
sons who  have  not  enjoyed  these  advantages;  and  this 
too  notwithstanding  provincialisms  and  peculiarities  " 

Mr.  Hnllah  recommends  the  practice  of  the  nat- 
ional songs,  English,  Welsh,  Irish,  and  Scotch.  He 
has  also  some  good  remarks  on  the  performance  of 
extracts  from  musical  works.     He  says  : — 

"  No  doubt,  if  the  choice  of  hearing  the  best  passages 
only  of  a  great  musical  work,  or  of  hearing  the  work  in 
its  entirety,  be  offered  to  an  average  auditor,  he  will 
probably  choose  to  hear  the  former.  He  will  be  wrong, 
even  from  his  own  point  of  view.  For  be  his  knowledge 
and  taste  the  lowest  conceivable,  his  pleasure  in  these 
best  passages  will  be  less  than  it  would  have  been  had 
he  heard  them  in  their  places,  and  set  off  by  others,  pos- 
sibly of  themselves  incapable  of  giving  pleasure." 

In  a  chapter  on  practice  and  rehearsal  Mr.  Hul- 
lah distinguishes  between  the  two.  Practice  is  in- 
dividual ;  rehearsal  collective,  and  practice  should 
come  before  rehearsal.  He  objects  to  the  custom  of 
attacking  the  words  and  notes  of  new  mnsic  simul- 
taneously. Sol-faing  should  be  practised,  and  here 
of  course  comes  a  fling  at  the  movable  do  : — 

"  I  speak  here  exclusively  of  Sol-faing  with  the  'Jixed 
/)o,'without  or  (better)  with  inflected  syllables  for  al- 
tered notes.  A  choir  fairly  trained  in  the  use  of  the 
fixed  Do  might  Sol-fa  creditably,  the  most  difficult  move- 
ment of  Bach's  Mass  in  B  minor,  or  Brahms'  Requiem, 
while  I  wo  or  three  practitioners  of  the  'movable  bo' 
were  settling  the  names  of  the  notes  in  the  first  half- 
dozen  bars." 

This  of  course  shows  the  difficnlty  of  Sol-faing 
from  the  movable  do  in  the  Sl'iff  notation  ;  in  Ton 
ic  Sol-fa  these  passages  could  be  clearly  written 
and  sung.  We  may  read  in  a  Tonic  Sol-fa  sense  a 
remark  of  Mr.  Hullah's  on  the  nse  of  Sol-faing  : — 

"  That  the  assoriation  of  a  given  syllable  with  a  given 
note  helps  the  singer  to  sound  it  coiTectlv  Is  at  least 
highly  probable;  that  nobody  can  associate  "any  syllable 
with,  or  name  any  note  without  looking  at  it,  is  cer- 
tain." 


The  qualifications  and  duties  of  a  conductor  Mr. 
Hullah  enumerates  as  : — 

"  Large  acquaintance  v.'ith,  and  an  enthusiastic  love 
for  music,  considerable  quickness  of  eye  and  ear,  a  man- 
ner authoritative  yet  conciliatory,  patience  inexhausti- 
ble, and  thorough  determination  to  carry  out  his  own 
views,  be  they  right  or  wrong.  Given  these,  and  a  good 
many  other  qualifications,  the  duties  of  a  conductor  are 
principally  two— to  expose  errors  in  rehearsal,  and  con- 
ceal them  in  performance." 

Mr.  Hnllah  closes  with  some  remarks  on  "  The 
Musical  Library."  He  advocates  the  proper  classi- 
fication and  arrangement  of  the  music  in  every 
house,  and  mentions  works  of  musical  biography, 
history  and  criticism  which  should  be  read. 


Sale  of  Dr,  Rimbault's  Library. 

A  few  years  since  was  published  an  amusing 
squib,  consisting  of  ten  pages,  with  the  following 
title,  "  Catalogue  of  the  extensive  library  of  Doctor 
Rainbean,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  A.S.S.,  etc.,  which  Mes- 
srs. Topsy,  Turvey,  and  Co..  will  put  up  for  public 
competition  on  Saturday.  October  — ,  1862."  The 
number  of  lots  in  the  catalogue  is  116,  and  the  an 
thor  must  have  possessed  a  considerable  fund  of  in- 
genuity to  have  been  able  to  s\i\n  out  such  a  long 
web  of  quasi-learned  imposture.  Whether  intended 
seriously  to  impugn  the  fame  and  repute  of  the  Doc- 
tor it  is  soared}'  possible  now  to  tell ;  at  all  events 
he  lived  on  for  many  years,  acquiring  new  treasures 
and  new  friends  and  admirers.  We  are  reminded 
and  assured  of  this  by  the  recent  sale  of  Dr.  Rim- 
bault's library,  which  occupied  five  days,  in  the 
rooms  of  Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson,  and  Hodge, 
commencing  on  the  31st  of  July ;  on  each  day  the 
auction-room  being  well  filled  with  eager  purchas- 
ers, many  of  them  well-known  authorities  in  bibli- 
ography. 

Looking  over  the  catalogue  of  1.59  pages,  we 
are  struck  not  so  much  with  the  prevalence  of  an- 
tiquarianism  as  with  the  extended  field  of  literature 
covered  by  2,2.59  lots.  The  amount  of  musical  mat- 
ter was  comparatively  small,  but  in  many  cases 
most  interesting:  certainly  no  sale  of  recent  times 
has  obtained  such  high  average  prices,  the  entire 
sum  realized  being  £1,977  l-Ss.  6d.  Amongst  the 
more  curious  lots  were  Arbeau's  *'  Orchesographie," 
published  in  1596,  having  autograph  signal  urea  of 
former  owners,  "  Dr.  Pepusch  and  John  Stafford 
Smilh;"  this  sold  for  six  guineas.  Brookbank's 
"  Well-tuned  Organ  "  (a.d.  1660).  two  guineas.  Bur- 
ney's  "History  of  Music"  sold  for  the  moderate 
price  of  £4  6s.  A  collection  of  Carols,  all  modern 
reprints,  in  one  volume,  for  £3  9g.  Clifford's 
■'Words  of  Anthems"  (a.d.  1664)  brought  the  ex- 
traordinary sum  of  £2  Ts.  Mersenne's  "  Harmoni- 
corura  Libri"  (a.d.  1636),  four  guineas:  a  second 
copy  of  the  work,  £2.  6s.  !  Play'ord's  "  Banquet  of 
Musick"  (a.d.  16P8-92),  £5  15s.  Beaujoyeaulx's 
"Balet  Comique  de  la  Royne"  (a.d.  1582),  .£14  lOs. 
Byrd's  "  Parthenia  "  (a.d.  1611),  £9;  a  second  edi- 
tion of  the  same  (a.d.  1659),  five  guineas.  "The 
Division  Viol  "  (a.d.  1685),  £5  2s.'  6d.  Farmer's 
"  Plain  Song"  (a.d.  1591),  ten  guineas.  Holborne's 
"Pavans,  etc.,"(A.D.  1599),  £8  10s.  Morley's  "First 
Booke  of  Consort  Lessons"  (a.d.  1611),  thirteen 
guineas.  Plavford's  "  Musick's  Delight  on  the  Cith- 
ren  '  (ad.  1666),  £1  10s. 

The  foregoing  lots  were  of  course  all  printed  ; 
and,  as  may  be  seen,  many  fetched  exceptionally 
high  prices,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  persistent  bid- 
ding of  a  wealthy  American,  Considerable  excite- 
ment arose  over  some  of  the  manuscript  music;  in 
some  cases  the  lots  were  not  only  intrinsically  val- 
uable, but  also  probably  the  only  copies  extant  of 
works  by  old  English  composers,  and  all  should 
have  been  purchased  for  the  British  Museum  ;  now 
unfortunately  it  is  too  late,  as  a  large  proportion  are 
on  their  way  to  New  York. 

An  oblong  set  of  parts  containing  anthems,  etc., 
by  Tallis,  Byrd.  Mundy,  Amner,  Tomkins,  Wilbye, 
Weelkes,  Bateson,  Gibbons,  Este,  and  others, 
brought  £20  lOs.  A  volume  of  parts  used  by 
"  Thomas  Britton,  the  small-coal  man,"  nine  guin- 
eas. Byrd's  "Virginal  Music,"  five  guineas.  Lock's 
"  Instrumental  Pieces  for  Stringed  Instruments," 
five  guineas.  A  volume  of  "  Lock  and  Purcell,"  six 
guineas.  "  Motetts,  Anthems,  etc.,  by  Italian  and 
English  composers,"  £21.  All  the  foregoing  lots 
were  bought  for  America.  The  most  extranrdinary 
lot  in  the  whole  sale  was  Mulliner's  "  Collection  of 
Motetts.  Hymns,  Anthems,  Voluntaries,  Songs,  etc., 
by  Tallis,  tye,  Blitheman,  Edwards,  Farrant,  Tav- 
erner,  Johnson,  Redford,  Sheppard,  AUwood,  Shel- 
bye,  Newman,  Nicholas,  Carlelon,  etc.,  for  Organ  or 
Virginals."     'This  book  is  partly  in  the  autograph 


of  Mulliner,  who  was  master  of  the  choristers  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  and  one  of  the  musicians  to  Henry 
VIII.  From  tlie  devices  on  the  binding  of  the  vol- 
ume it  evidently  once  belonged  to  that  king,  and  it 
is  of  the  greatest  value,  containing  numerous  com- 
positions of  Tallis.  the  father  of' English  Church 
music,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Mulliner.  "The  book  was 
bought  by  Dr.  Rimbault  for  eight  guineas  many 
years  ago,  and  it  is  said  that  he  had  refused  almost 
fabulous  off'trs  for  it.  Its  importance  as  a  national 
musical  monument  cannot  be  over-estimated,  and 
assuredly  its  true  home  should  be  the  national  li- 
brary. The  purchase  of  the  volume  was  keenly 
contested  by  the  American  gentleman  and  Mr.  W. 
H.  Cumming.s,  the  latter  finally  securing  it  for  the 
sum  of  £82. 

A  collection  of  upwards  of  300  songs  by  Wilson, 
Lawes,  Johnson,  Gamble,  and  other  English  compo- 
sers, containing  also  the  autograph  inscription, 
"John  Gamble  his  book.  Amen.  1659  Anno  Domi- 
ni," thirteen  guineas,  for  America.  "  Virginal  Mu- 
sic by  Byrd,  Bull,  Weelkes,  Gibbons,  Este,  and 
others,"  ten  guineas  (America);  another  similar 
volume,  .£6  15s.;  and  another,  eight  guineas.  An 
interleaved  and  inlaid  copy  of  North's  "  Memoirs  of 
Musick,"  £13  153.  Playford's  "  Breefe  Introduc- 
tion to  the  skill  of  Musick,"  (a.d.  1654,")  presumed 
to  be  the  first  edition,  and  unique,  ten  guineas,  for 
America. 

We  have  not  referred  to  works  in  general  litera- 
ture, and  it  ma}'  suffice  to  state  there  were  many 
fine  and  rare  book,s.  One  other  lot  may  be  men- 
tioned; a  eolleclion  of  material  for,  and  200  pages 
in  manuscript  of,  a  history  of  Soho,  almost  the  last 
work  undertaken  bj'  the  late  Doctor  ;  this  sold  for 
£33.  Probably  no  one  will  ever  again  have  such 
opportunities  for  acquiring  rarities  as  Dr.  Rimbault 
had  ;  and  it  must  be  a  matter  of  congratulation  to 
those  intimately  concerned  that  books  which  cost 
the  late  possessor  a  few  pence  have  in  some  cases 
realized  as  many  pounds. — Land.  Jfits.   Times. 


Milwaukee,  Sept.  18. — The  Musical  Season  of 
1877-78  was  opened  in  a  most  worthy  manner  with 
a  grand  testimonial  concert  to  Mme.  Julia  Rive- 
ICing  {nee  Julia  Rive),  the  gifted  pianiste,  at  the 
Academy  of  Music,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  11th 
inst.,  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audience  being  pres- 
ent. Mme.  Riv^-King  was  married  in  Milwaukee, 
last  June,  at  the  close  of  her  concert  season,  and 
some  of  her  friends,  interesting  themselves  in  her 
behalf,  arranged  this  entertainment  for  her  benefit, 
as  a  token  of  their  high  esteem  of  her  as  an  artist. 
She  played  Beethoven's  Sonata  Appassionata,  Cho- 
pin's Nocturne  in  G  minor.  Op.  27,  No.  1,  the 
charming  Berceuse,  the  A  flat  Impromptu,  and 
Valse  in  A  fiat.  Op.  34,  No.  1,  Mendelssohn's  Spring 
Song,  the  Schumann  Tarantelle,  the  Gounod-Liszt 
Faust  Waltz,  and  the  Andante  of  the  second  Con- 
certo by  Camille  Saint-Saens,  the  orchestral  part 
being  played  on  a  second  piano  by  Mr.  Otto  von 
Gumpert,  a  local  pianist.  Mme.  King  was  received 
with  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  delight,  and 
presented  with  a  large  and  beautiful  basket  of  flow- 
ers. Of  her  playing,  so  much  has  been  said  and 
written,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  anything  in 
praise  of  this  performance,  which  demonstrated  that 
she  has  lost  none  of  her  wonderful  powers  of  execu- 
tion or  artistic  fire,  though  a  couple  of  weeks  of  ill- 
ness had  somewhat  affected  her  looks,  and  her  ap- 
pearance before  the  piano  was  hardly  as  robust  as 
at  her  previous  appearance  here.  She  was  kindly 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Wallace,  soprano,  Mrs.  Hayden, 
contralto,  and  Mr.  Borden,  baritone,  who  supplied 
a  number  of  very  acceptable  vocal  selections ;  Mrs. 
Hayden,  especiallj',  who  sang  Handel's  grandly 
beautiful  aria,  "  Lascia  ch'io  pianga,"  with  a  depth 
of  feeling  and  volume  of  tone  which  completely 
captured  the  audience,  and  she  was  compelled  to 
appear  again,  adding  Cowen's  "  It  was  a  Dream." 
The  net  receipts  of  the  entertainment  were  $366. 
A  few  evenings  after  the  concert,  Mme.  King  had  a 
reception  at  the  residence  of  a  friend,  where  she 
met  a  number  of  local  artists,  and  a  delightful  mu- 
sical entertainment  resulted,  the  great  artiste  bein<i- 
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in  the  happiest  of  moods,  and  favoring  the  company 
with  a  number  of  selections  including  a  portion  of 
the  G  minor  Sonata  by  Schumann.  On  Friday,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  King  returned  to  Chicago,  where  they  are 
spending  the  summer. 

The  Musical  Society,  under  the  leadership  of 
Prof.  William  Michler,  is  busy  rehearsing  Schu- 
mann's Cantata,  "  Paradise  and  the  Peri,"  Mrs.  W' 
F.  Se.Tton  taking  the  part  of  the  Peri.  The  work 
will  be  given  early  in  October.  Brahms's  "'  Schick- 
salslied  "  will  be  produced  later  in  the  season,  and 
other  novelties  are  to  follow. 

Fra  Diavolo. 


Foreign  Notei 

Tamberlik.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  Tam- 
berlik  was  born  at  Rome.  This  is  a  mi-itake.  Some 
interesting  details  supplied  to  M.  Prfevel  fix  the  cel- 
ebrated singer's  origin.  His  real  name  is  Tliomas 
Berlic  (Bertie  signifying,  in  Roumanian,  the  ace  of 
clubs),  an'^  he  was  born  in  a  small  Roumanian  vil- 
lage in  the  neighborhood  of  Botouchani.  The  son 
of  poor  peasants,  he  entered  when  a  boy  the  service 
of  a  rich  farmer,  whose  coachman  he  became  some- 
what later.  One  day  he  had  to  drive  his  master  to 
Botouchani,  just  as  the  Italian  company  performing 
at  Jassy  happened  to  be  passing  through  the  place. 
While  rubbing  down,  in  the  courtj'ard  of  the  hotel, 
the  horses  he  had  tauen  out  of  the  carriage,  he  be- 
gan singing  some  national  Roumanian  airs,  which 
are  pitched  very  high.  As  chance  would  have  it, 
the  tenor  of  the  Italian  company  was  also  in  the 
courtyard.  Astonished  at  such  singing,  he  went  up 
to  his  room,  took  his  tuning-fork,  and  verified  the 
notes.  Berlic  already  possessed  the  iit  de  pnilrixe 
which  made  his  fortune.  In  ecstacy  at  his  discov- 
ery, the  Italian  artist  called  his  comrades.  Tliey. 
asked  Thomas  to  sing,  and  they  asked  him  to  drink. 
The  end  of  the  matter  was  that  the  manager  offered 
to  take  the  poor  young  coachman  with  him,  and 
have  him  taught  music  and  singing.  He  promisi-d 
the  youth  4.50  francs  a  month.  Berlic,  who  earned 
150  francs  a  year,  with  two  pairs  of  boots  and  a 
"rain-cloak,"  according  to  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try, enthusiastically  accepted  the  terms,  and  set  out 
with  the  Italian  company,  accompanying  them  on 
their  return  to  Italy,  where  he  made  his  appearance 
shortly  afterwards  with  a  success  which  kept  con- 
tinually increasing.  What  a  distance  now  sepa- 
rates him  from  Jassy  ! 

B.\DE?f.  Herr  Hans  von  Biilow  Litety  paid  tliis  town  a 
visit,  'ifter  making:  a  stay  of  nine  weeks  at  Kveuznach, 
wliere  he  met  a  medical  friend  wlio  discovered  what  was 
really  the  matter  with  him,  and  told  hnn  what  was  the 
proper  treatment  for  his  case.  Herr  von  Biilow  leads  a 
y<?ry  retired  life,  and  avoids  all  society.  Whether,  or 
when,  he  will  resume  his  professional  career  is  still  very 
uncertain. 

RuBjKSTEiN,  it  appears,  has  once  more  abandoned  his 
intention  of  retiring:  fi'om  the  concert  platform,  and  has 
resolved  to  continue  his  pianoforte  playing,  while  he  still 
gratifies  his  stionp:  taste  for  composition.  According:  to 
present  arranjjements,  he  will  p:o  to  Paris  soon,  to  super- 
mtend  the  production  of  his  opera,  "  Nero,"  and  next 
summer  hi  will  return  to  Enf;land  to  give  pianoforte  re- 
citals, under  the  direction  of  Herr  Lewy  and  Mr.  Carl 
Rosa,  to  play  at  a  musical  union  concrrt,  and  to  pl'oduce 
some  new  chamber  pieces.  It  is  said  that  Rubinstein  is 
at  work  upon  a  new  symphony. 


Miss  Misnif.  Hauk  made  her  difmt  on  Tuesday,  at  the 
Th^&tre  de  la  Monnaie,  Brussels,  ,ns  ,Marg:ueriie,  in  Goun- 
od's Faust.  A  correspondent  informs  us  that  the  charm- 
ing American  7?r/ma  rfonntt  ■*  never  .acted  better  in  her 
life.  The  house  was  crowded,  and  there  was  no  end  of 
applause.  The  audience  called  for  her  after  each  act  till 
they  were  hoarse;  but  Minnie  was  not  allowed  to  come 
forward,  the  directors  saying  that  it  was  against  the 
rules  of  the  Institution." 

Mdme.  Adelina  Patti  is  engaged  by  Mr.  Pyatt,  of 
Nottingham,  for  five  concerts,  to  be  given  during  the 
month  of  October,  in  Mancliester,  Nottingham,  Liver- 
pool, Birmingham,  and  Bradford.  Mr.  Sims  Reeves 
and  Mr.  Santley  will  appear  with  Mdme.  Patti  at  each 
concert. 

"We  are  bappy  to  be  able  to  announce  that  Madame 
Adelina  Patti,  about  whose  retirement  from  the  operatic 
stage  many  unfounded  rumors  have  been  circulated, 
will  next  season  resume  her  position  as  prima  donna  as- 
soluta  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden.  The 
contract  was  signed  on  Friday.— iondon  Observer. 

Mdlt-e.  TrexjENS  was  yesterday  not  so  well.  An  un- 
favorable change  took  place  on  Saturday,  and  she  was 
yesterday  visited  by  her  London  pliysician. — Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  Tuesday,  Sept.  4. 
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Who  will  endow  Music  in  the 

University  ? 

II. 

That  millionaire  does  not  appear.  Perhaps  he  is 
too  modest.  The  wealthy  and  eccentric  old  bache- 
lor, who  has  notions  of  liis  own,  and  among  them  a 
passionate  sort  of  fondness  for  music,  who  rather 
courts  a  reputation  for  acting  oddly,  has  a  wilful 
way  of  disposing  ofhis  money  very  differently  from 
other  people,  and  who  might  reasonably  be  credited 
with  an  ambition  to  identify  his  name  with  some 
important  musical  foundation — the  character  to 
whom  we  recently  alluded  (Aug.  18) — seems  so  far 
to  have  been  only  a  creature  of  the  fancy ;  the  wish 
was  father  to  the  thought.  And  yet  we  do  hear  of 
millions  flung  about  in  the  most  fantastical  and  reck- 
less manner  ;  public  benefactions  which  benefit  no- 
body ;  lavish  bequests  and  endowments  which  the 
world  only  laughs  at;  and  among  them  even,  backed 
by  a  promise  of  millions,  a  grand  Musical  College 
scheme, — so  immensely  and  inordinately  grand  that 
it  seems  to  have  overshadowed  itself,  so  that  nobody 
could  see  how  to  go  to  work  to  begin  it,  snd  general 
incredulity  quickly  consigned  it  to  oblivion.  We 
do  hear  of  men,  whose  reputed  daily  income  ex- 
ceeds that  of  many  a  worthy  artist  for  a  whole  year, 
spending  profusely  on  sensational  enthusiasms, 
mock  celebrations,  fetes,  fantastical  tomfooleries 
and  vanities  of  all  sorts,  courted  and  applauded  for 
their  generosity  (with  what  sincerity  may  well  be 
questioned),  yet  deaf  to  all  appeal  in  behalf  o  any 
real,  serious  interest  of  Art  or  culture.  But  such 
eccentric  beings  are  exceptional.  Your  ordinary 
money-getter  and  accumulator,  with  a  zeal  and  sin- 
gleness of  purpose  that  seeme  to  be  almos':  a  relig- 
ion with  him,  the  more  engrossing  and  more  nar- 
rowing the  richer  he  becomes,  acts  from  the  poor 
pride  of  increasing  and  perpetuating  the  family  es- 
tate in  its  integrity.  Of  what  good  to  the  world  is 
all  his  wealth,  handed  down  so  jealously,  compared 
with  the  good  it  might  do,  and  that  without  de- 
frauding his  own  children  of  any  just  right?  Or 
what  joy  can  he  experience  in  life,  compared  with 
the  satisfaction  there  would  be  in  helping  on  some 
noble  cause,  in  building  up  some  real  school  of  Art 
and  liberal  culture  ? 

Now  for  the  endowment  of  Music  in  the  Universi- 
ty we  do  not  ask  for  millions.  We  only  suggest 
that  among  the  liberal  donations  and  bequests  which 
are  so  frequently  made  to  other  branches  of  educa- 
tion, to  almost  every  department  in  Literature  and 
Science,  whether  the  time  has  not  come  for  Music 
also  to  come  in  for  at  least  some  modest  share  among 
these  fostering  dispensations.  We  suggest  it  on  the 
grounds:  that  Music  is  an  important  element  of 
modern  culture,  a  refining  social  influence,  a  subject 
about  which  few  cultivated  persons  nowadays  are 
willing  to  be  thought  ignorant  or  indifferent,  an  Art 
which  in  oneway  or  another  actuallj'  interests  more 
thousands  of  people,  more  occupies  their  thoughts, 
more  ministers  to  their  enjo3'mcnt,  than  any  science 
or  than  most  branches  of  literature  and  learning  ; 
and  that  the  disposition  to  lend  liberal  material  sup-' 
port  to  whatever  is  believed  to  be  important  in 
schools  and  colleges,  in  literature  and  art  and  sci- 
ence, has  always  shown  itself  so  common  among  the 
wealthy  and  the  generous  of  our  land,  particularly 
in  this  noble  Boston  and  New  England,  us  to  be 
proverbial. 

We  think,  too,  that  we  have  shown  good  reasons 
why  the  complete  high  school  of  Music  should  form 


part  of  a  University.  Enough  to  name  now  t'ne 
greater  guaranty  of  disinterestedness,  of  respecta- 
bility and  of  permanence  which  an  established,  hon- 
ored University  affords,  in  contrast  to  the  more  or 
less  ephemeral,  commercial,  speculative  aspect  pre- 
sented by  most  of  the  multifarious  so  called  "  Con- 
servatories." Our  plea  is  for  a  complete  scJiool  of 
music  in  the  University.  A  single  professorship  is 
well,  but  it  is  by  no  means  enough.  All  the  de- 
partments of  the  Art  and  science  should  be  repre- 
sented by  a  full  corps  of  teachers,  lecturers  and  pro- 
fessors ;  and  practical  illustrations  of  its  styles  and 
masters,  means  of  performance  and  interpretation, 
ought  to  be  provided  and  made  free  to  all  the  stu- 
dents. In  a  word.  Music,  in  the  University,  should 
be  put  upon  an  equal  footing  with  Medicine,  Law, 
Natural  History,  etc.  And,  like  the  Medical 
School,  this  School  might  have  the  seat  of  its  ac- 
tivity partly  at  the  University,  and  partly  in  the 
neighboring  city. 

Doubtless  the  idea  would  commend  itself  with 
more  force,  could  a  complete  scheme  of  the  organi- 
zation, at  least  all  the  main  features  of  the  working 
plan,  the  method  and  the  programme  of  the  whole, 
be  clearly  and  definitely  presented.  But  it  is  hard- 
ly time  for  this  ;  it  will  require  much  thought,  and 
some  experimenting,  feeling  the  way  onward  and 
by  slow,  cautions  steps  approximating  the  ideal. 
There  would  be  danger  in  attempting  too  much  at 
the  outset,  in  a  vague  ambition  to  cover  the  whole 
ground  at  once.  It  is  better  to  work  from  a  single 
practicable  nucleus  or  centre,  or  from  several  cen- 
tres, rather  than  from  the  circumference  inward ; 
we  have  seen  the  felly  of  that  in  the  "  three  mil- 
lion "  monster  project  in  New  York.  But  certain 
all-essential  elements  of  the  whole  plan,  certain 
main  pillars  and  arches  of  the  temple,  certain  por- 
tions of  the  foundation,  might  be  singly  got  in  read- 
iness against  the  fullness  of  time  for  combining  them 
all  in  a  complete  composite  whole.  One  such  we 
have  repeatedly  suggested  ;  one  object,  of  vital  con- 
sequence to  any  musical  community  as  such,  upon 
which  the  means  and  efforts  of  the  friends  of  music, 
in  a  community  like  ours,  should  for  some  time  be 
concentrated.  And  that  is  a  permanent  Orchestra, 
for  Boston  and  for  Cambridge;  and  of  this  we  shall 
speak  more  fully  in  another  number. 


Was  it  Extravagant? 

To  the  Editor  of  Dwiglii's  Journal  of  Music : 

Dear  Sir, — In  your  last  number  you  refer  to  ray 
opinion  of  Mrs.  Rive-King  as  being  the  "  only  piano 
virtuoso  in  America,'  and,  by  implication,  you  op- 
pose to  it  your  own  statement  that  many  others  are 
"  admirable  interpreters  of  wh.at  is  best  in  music." 
My  opinion  of  Mrs.  Rive-King  is  of  no  possible  con- 
sequence to  your  readers,  but  if  it  is  to  be  referred 
to  it  is  better  that  I  should  not  be  misunderstood. 
I  perfectly  agree  with  your  statement  above  quot- 
ed. I  know  personally  several  pianists  who  play 
many  tilings  well  and  artistically,  and  am  familiar 
with  the  names  of  many  more,  for  whose  reputa- 
tion I  have  high  respect.  But  the  point  in  which  I 
ventured  to  contrast  the  best  Boston  and  New  York 
pianists  with  Mrs.  Riv6-King  was  that,  so  far  as  I 
know,  they  all  making  teaching  a  profession,  their 
concert  playing  being  incidental ;  whereas  she  de- 
voles  her  whole  strength  to  concert  performances, 
and  to  preparation  for  them.  So  far  as  I  know, 
she  is  the  only  pianist  in  America  of  whom  this  is 
true  ;  and  of  course,  ceteris  paribus,  this  ought  to 
make  a  marked  difference  in  her  favor.  Why  all 
your  Boston  and  New  York  pianists,  Lang,  Perabo, 
Petersilea,  Sherwood,  Mason,  Mills  and  many  oth- 
ers teach,  instead  of  playing  in  public,  is  a  question 
I  should  like  to  hear  answered.  It  looks  on  the 
face  of  it  as  if  the  public  would  not  support  them  as 
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public  performers ;  but,  if  this  is  true,  what  must 
be  thought  of  the  Eastern  public  ? 

Permit  me.  in  conclusion,  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  in  my  article  to  which  you  refer,  the 
only  stronn;  statement  as  to  Mrs.  Rive-King's  supe- 
riority is  credited  to  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas.  I 
should  not  have  dared  to  say  such  a  thing  from  any 
knowledge  of  Eastern  pianists,  which  I  myself 
possess.  Tours  truly, 

John  C.  Fillmore. 

— "We  suppose,  for  one  reason  why  so  many  ex- 
cellent pianists  teach  rather  than  play  in  public, 
tliat  comparatively  few  of  them  have  any  taste  for 
the  travelling  virtuoso  life;  they  had  ratlier  settle 
quietly  down  in  some  genial. social,  homelike  sphere, 
whei'e  tliev  can  reallv  Ih'f,  live  musically,  live  like 
artists,  cuUivating  music  for  its  own  sake,  and  not 
for  display,  even  at  tlie  cost  of  all  this  tcacliing 
drudgery, — yet  happy  even  in  this  sometimes  in  the 
development  of  some  sympathetic  gifted  pupil.  Not 
all  artists  care  to  be  virliio.in.i.  Indeed,  if  there  be 
virtuosos  in  a  good  .sense,  the  term  virtuoso  is  much 
more  often  used  in  a  sense  antagonistic  to  that  of 
arii.ll ;  and  a  reputation  for  virtuoso-ship  is  what 
many  of  the  truest,  finest  artists  shrink  from  as  they 
would  from  bad  society. 

In  our  remark  above  quoted  we  had  reference  not 
alone  to  what  Mr.  Fillmore  wrote  of  Mrs.  Rive- 
King,  but  to  theextravagant  laudations,  flooding  all 
the  Western  papers,  and  even  our  own  correspond- 
ence, of  a  young  artist,  who,  while  she  plays  re- 
markahly  well,  at  least  in  technical  lespeets.  and 
while  her  repertoire  is  very  large,  is  yet  (judging 
from  the  single  manifestation  of  her  talent  in  this 
city  last  year')  a  child  in  Art,  so  far  as  musical  con- 
cepti<m  aind  judgment  are  concerned,  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  great  master  works.  At  least  such 
was  the  general  feeling  among  musicians  here. 

We  do\dit  if  nnv  local  public.  East  or  West,  will 
supiiort  an  artist  in  the  sole  capacity  of  public  per- 
former.— Ed. 


Two  or  three  H^otes  and  Queries. 

Headers,  somewhat  familiar  with  English  history,  will 
doulitless  remember  that  140  years  ago,  a  certain  Admi- 
ral Vernon,  memlier  of  Parliament,  was  a  thorn  in  the 
siile  of  the  English  Ministry,  t.auntinc:  tliem  with  their 
ineilleiency  against  the  Spaniards,  and  affirminp;  that  if 
?ie  cnulrt  have  the  command  of  halt  a  dozen  ships,  he 
would  take  their  city  of  Porto  Bello,  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  Thoy  took  him  at  his  word— gave  him  the  six 
ships,  and  in  1739,  he  took  the  place  in  two  days  with  a 
loss  of  seven  men. 

Readers  of  the  Life  of  Washington  will  rememher  that 
Lawrence  Washington  was  in  this  expedition,  and  that 
he  named  his  estate  Mount  Vernon  in  honor  of  the  Ad- 
miral. 

When  Vernon  returned  to  England  after  his  conquest 
he  was  the  most  popuLir  man  in  the  Kingdom,  and  all 
sorts  of  festivities  were  devised  in  his  honor.  At  one  of 
them  Henry  Carey  is  said  to  have  sung  for  the  first  time 
his  new  patriotic  song,  (both  the  words  and  music  being 
by  liim),  "  God  Save  Great  George  our  King." 

Readers  of  the  Life  of  Handel  will  remember  that  af- 
ter the  gre.at  composer  became  blind,  he  employed 
John  Christopher  Smith  to  aid  him  in  conducting  his 
Oratorios.  This  is  of  itself  sufBcient  proof  of  how  thor- 
ough a  nausician  Smith  was.  In  1732  he  had  composed 
the  music  to  Henry  Carey's  Opera,  "  Teraminta,"  and 
of  course  knew  that  poet-composer  intimately.  In  the 
large,  thin  folio  "  Anecdotes  of  George  Frederick  Han- 
del and  John  Christopher  Smith  "—of  which  a  copy  was, 
and  probably  is,  in  Harvard  College  Library— on  page  43 
is  this  note :  "  Henry  Carey  composed  the  popular  song 
of  '  God  Save  Great  George  our  King.'  Butalthough  he 
had  much  genius  for  music,  he  was  ignorant  of  the  rules 
of  Composition,  and  applied  to  Smith  to  adapt  a  bass  to 
the  .air."  Carey  was  not  quite  so  ignorant  as  this  m.akes 
him  appenr. 

Readers  of  old  English  periodicals  may  perhaps  have 
seen  the  "Monthly  Magazine,"  Vol.  XI,  June,  isni.  If 
my  memory  does  not  deceive  me  after  30  years,  it  is  also 
in  Harvard  College  Library— but  I  take  this  reference 
from  Chrysander— on  pages  385-G— but,not  so  fast— some- 
thing must  be  premised. 

To  such  as  still  study  and  enjoy  the  noble  English  vo- 
cal music  of  the  last  century  and  the  first  part  of  this, 
the  name  of  Dr.  Harrington  must  be  familiar,  as  compo- 
ser of  noble  anthems,  glees  and  catches.  Harrington,  by 
nature  a  musician— by  profession  a  physician— settled  in 
Bath,  where  he  became  tlie  medical  adviser  of  Smi'h, 
then  aged  and  retired  from  professional  life. 


Well;  when  the  authorship  of  "  God  Save  the  King" 
began  to  be  disputed,  Carey's  son,  George  Sackville  Ca- 
rey, wrote  to  Harrington  on  the  subject,  whose  reply  is 
in  the  volume  of  the  "  Monthly  Magazine  "  above  indi- 
cated, and  runs  thus : 

"  Sir,— The  Anecdote  you  mention,  respecting  your 
father  being  the  author  and  composer  of  the  words  and 
melody  of  *  God  save  Great  George  our  King '  is  certain- 
ly true;  that  most  respectable  gentleman,  Mr.  Smith, 
my  worthy  friend  and  patient,  has  often  told  me  what 
follows,  viz.,  '  That  your  father  came  to  him  with  the 
words  and  music,  desiring  him  to  correct  the  bass,  which 
Mr.  Smith  told  him  was  not  proper;  and  at  your  father's 
request  he  wrote  down  another  in  correct  harmony.' — Mr. 
Smith,  to  whom  I  read  your  letter  this  day,  the  13th  of 
June,  repeated  the  same  again.  His  advanced  age  and 
present  infirmity  render  him  incapable  of  writing  or  de 
siring  to  be  written  to,  but.  on  his  autboritv,  I  pledge 
myself  for  the  truth.  Should  this  information  be  in  the 
least  advantageous  to  yourself,  it  will  afford  the  most 
sincere  satisfaction  and  pleasure  to 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

W.  Hakringtojt. 

—Bath,  June  IZth,  1795. 

P.S.— My  curiosity  was  often  raised  to  inquire  after  the 
author  before  Mr.  Smith  related  the  above,  and  I  was  of- 
ten misinformed.  Mr.  Smith  says  he  understood  your 
father  intended  this  air  as  part  of  a  birth  day  ode,  or 
something  of  that  kind;  however  this  miglit  be.noLaur- 
eat  or  composer  has  furnished  the  world  with  any  pro- 
duction more  complimentary  or  more  popular,  which 
must  ever  be  the  consequence  of  concise  elegance  and 
natural  simplicity." 

It  remains  for  doubters  to  show  the  existence  of  this 
melody  in  any  sort  of  a  copy  before  1740. 

Readers  of  German  will  find  this  matter  exhaustively 
discussed  by  Chrysander  in  ".Tahrbiicher  fUr  Musika- 
lische  Wissenschafc,"  I,  1863,  published  by  Breitkopf 
and  Illirtel. 

II. 

Readers  of  this  Journal  know  that  French  and  Italian 
writers  have  endeavored  to  steal  Haydn's  laurels  as  the 
inventor  of  the  modern  string  quartet  and  grand  sympho- 
ny, and  bestow  them  on  Boccherini. 

Here  is  the  tianslation  of  an  advertisement  in  the  Wie- 
ner Zeitung  (the  oflicial  Vienna  newspaper)  of  February. 
1797,  which  I  copied  many  ye.ars  ago. 

"New  Song:  '  Gott  erhalte  unsern  Kaiser,' by  Lorenz 
Leopold  H-^schka,  set  to  music  by  Herr  Joseph  Haydn, 
and  sung  for  the  first  time  on  the  12th  February,  the 
birthday  of  your  most  gracious  Monarch.  For  the  pi- 
anoforte, 10  Kreuzers." 

Will  it  be  believed  that  a  few  years  later,  the  Italians 
pretended  that  Haydn  stole  his  melody — the  well  known 
Austrian  national  hymn — from  Zing.arelll? 

Anton  Schmidt,  then  Librarian  of  the  Imperial  Collec- 
tion at  Vienna,  came  to  the  rescue,  and  not  only  showed 
conclusively  the  authorship  of  Haydn,  but  printed  also 
Zingarelli's  tune,  which  resembles  Haydn's  about  as 
much  as  Yankee  Doodle  does  Old  Hundred, 

IIL 
•  After  a  lapse  of  several  years  my  eyes  are  refreshed — 
thanks  to  Robert  Carter— with  the  sight  of  a  quantity  of 
American  monthly  and  other  periodicals. 

In  this  Appleton^s  Joiu-iial  (October,  1876)  I  read :  "Wag- 
ner is  a  poet  and  a  philosopher:  "  Tannhauser,"  '-L  then- 
grin"  and  the  *  Ring  des  Nibelungen  "  are  wholly  his. 
His  dramatic  powers  appear  no  less  in  the  nobility  of  the 
dialogite/i,  than  in  the  miconventional  splendor  of  the  songs 
and  choruses.^' 

Query.  Does  the  person  who  wrote  these  words,  which 
I  have  luit  in  italics,  understand  German? 

And  in  this  North  American  Jleview,  January,  1877,  I 
find:  ■'  As  to  purely  instrumental  music,  independent  of 
the  theatre,  it  Oi-cupies  o.  place  in  Wagner's  system, 
which  it  seems  to  hohl  on  sufferance." 

Yes.    Wagner,  versus  quartets  and  symphonies. 

Query.  If  all  the  eunuchs  on  earth  write  against  mar- 
riage, will  the  human  race  on  that  account  cease  to  ex- 
ist? A.  W.  T. 

—September  1st,  1877. 


Turner's  Painti.vgs. — We  print  in  another  page 
the  most  compact  and  judicial  statement  Mr.  Rus- 
kin  has  ever  made  of  the  defects  and  excellences  of 
Turner's  paintings.  We  copy  it  from  "  Notes  on 
the  Turner  Gallery  at  Marlborough  House,"  a  pam- 
|)hlet  which  was  not  reprinted  in  this  country. 
Every  one  will  read  with  admiration  his  wonderful- 
ly eloquent  description  of  "  The  Figluiug  Teiue- 
rairc,"  which  prevailed  over  the  fatal  vessel  which 


had  given  Nelson  death  ;  and  all  of  our  readers  who 
are  interested  in  art  will  be  glad  to  read  so  con- 
densed, so  pointed,  and  so  valuable  an  exposition  of 
what  he  considers  the  great  period^"  in  Turner's 
life  as  a  painter,  and  of  the  very  different  manner 
and  value  of  the  pictures  of  each  period.  We  think 
it  will  be  seen  that  he  either  admits  or  explains,  in 
a  great  measure,  those  peculiarities  and  defects  in 
many  of  Turner's  paintings  which  have  prevented 
some  lovers  of  art  from  doing  justice  to  the  great 
power  and  genius  which  are  unquestionably  exhib- 
ited in  the  greater  part  of  those  painted  in  the 
"  third  period-" 


Liszt's  "  Lessons  "  and  Matinees  in 
Weimar. 

We  think  the  candles  must  have  burned  blue  at 
the  scenes  described  by  "  Ethelberta,"  an  occasion 
al  correspondent  of  the  Neio  York  World,  who  fur- 
nishes the  following  sketch  to  that  paper.  Liszt, 
Tausig,  Rubinstein,  Saint-Saens,  Grieg,  Wagner  ! 
"  Panse  Maccabre,"  "  Walkiire,"  "  Phantom  Ship," 
Faust  Symphony:  —  AUerlei  Hexen-brd  !  —  with 
witches  old  and  ugly,  fresh  and  charming,  seated 
round  the  magic  cauldron  ! 

Before  Liszt  left  for  Rome  he  gave  what  were  to 
me  some  reallv  remarkable  "  lessons  "  and  matinees. 
At  Fraulein  S 's  last  Sunday  afternoon  gather- 
ing of  artists,  where  there  was  food  for  the  mind  in 
some  charming  music,  and  refreshment  for  the  body 
in  the  form  of  cherri'S,  cakes  and  wine,  I  could  but 
enjoy  myself  immensely  with  these  talented  and  in- 
teresting, although  immoral  artists.  One  of  my 
enuntry-women  who  was  present  told  me  almost  in- 
credible things  about  the  beautiful  Wenzel  (whom  I 
saw  last  summer  at  Baireuth),  Zaremski,  Killack, 
Liszt  himself.  Fraulein  Ottilie  Lichtenfels,  the  hand- 
some De  Cliasse  and  even  the  ugly  old  Baroness  von 
Mayendorf.  Liszt  "  opened  the  ball."  The  first 
liiece  was  a  Grieg  concerto ;  Liszt's  "  Danse  Macca 
bre"  followed:  a  young  girl  only  15  years  of  age 
executed  the  difficult  "  Don  Juan  "  fantasia  splen- 
didly; Zaremski  played  Tausig's  arrangement  of 
"  Die  Walkiire."  and  the  Tremenofi'  interpreted  a 
Chopin  mazourka.  The  Tremenof},  who  is  the 
reigning  favorite  of  Liszt  and  manages  affairs  to 
suit  herself,  sat  perched  upon  a  chair  close  to  the 
piano.  She  has  small  hands  and  a  superbly  spirit- 
ed style  of  playing.  Most  of  Liszt's  pupils  are  La- 
dies over  twenty  years  of  age — there  are  ten  ladies 
and  five  gentlemen — and  all  have  passed  through  a 
long  course  of  prejiaration  for  this  finished  school 
of  piano-playing  which  is  brilliant  and  dashing. 
Hungarian  compositions  and  works  of  Liszt,  Chopin, 
Tausig  and  Wagner  are  the  only  ones  played.  I 
miss  the  clear  tone  and  finished  style  of  Stuttgart, 
although  there  is  a  freedom,  dash  and  brilliancy 
which  are  very  taking.  Liszt,  who  seems  to  be  be- 
loved by  all  his  pupils,  and  is  invariablj-  addressed 
as  "  Meister,"  furnished  accompaniments  to  two  or 
three  songs  sung  by  the  old  Baroness  von  Mayen- 
dorf,  but  I  could  form  no  estimate  of  his  playiu" 
from  these. 

After  some  ceremony,  snch  as  sending  a  request 
to  Dr.  Liszt  to  admit  me  to  an  "  as.senihly  "  of  his 
young  artists  (^he  will  not  have  them  called  lessons 
— "  Oh,  no,  he  never  teaches  I  ')  I  received  the  req- 
uisite open-sesame,  and  went  to  the  first  "  lesson  " 
with  fear  and  trembling,  reaching  the  house  at  4 
P.M.  In  the  ante-room  I  met  the  housekeeper,  who 
reassured  me,  and  after  waiting  for  the  conclusion 
of  a  piece  I  opened  the  door  and  plunged  in.  His 
mightiness  was  standing  near,  and  shaking  me  kind- 
ly by  the  hand  asked  me  to  be  seated.  I  made  my 
little  speech,  and  sat  down  to  examine  my  neigh- 
bors.    There  were  three  American  ladies  present, 

two  from  New  York  and  one  from  St.  Louis — with 
whom  I  struck  up  an  acquaintance.  One  of  my 
friends  had  brought  the  Fiiusr  Symphony  of  Liszt 
(the  Gretehen  part),  on  wliich  she  had  worked  for 
weeks,  as  she  had  been  told  that  it  was  a  favorite  of 
the  Meister.  She  was  disappointed,  and  I  think 
wrongly,  when,  instead  of  allowing  her  to  perforin 
it,  he  did  her  the  honor  to  play  it  himself.  I  never 
listened  to  more  wonderful  pianissimo  playing,  and 
should  have  liked  hearing  it  under  different  circum- 
stances— for  instance,  alone  in  the  dark.  "  The  lit- 
tle wonder,"  fifteen  years  old,  whom  I  had  admired 
on  my  former  visit,  and  wlunn  I  now  learned  to  he 
a  Hollaiider.  named  Miss  Aus  der  O.di.  played  Schu- 
mann's ■  Fascliing.schwank."  The  TrenienotTpIayed 
Chopin  ng.ain.  with  the  greatest  facility  and  aplo'nib, 
catching  Liszt's  meaning  with  great  rapidity.  Herr 
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Liitter  and  Fraulein  Schaner  played  arrangements 
from  Wagner's  "  Nibelungen  "  by  Tansig.  At  6 
o'clock  the  "  Stunde  "  closed ;  Liszt  shook  us  all 
kindly  by  the  hand,  and  on  my  asking  if  I  might 
come  again  he  graciously  accorded  me  permission. 

On  the  following  Saturday  Liszt  was  engaged,  as 
I  entered,  with  a  pupil  who  was  playing  the  Fan- 
taisies  Chromatiques.  Her  grasp  of  difficulties  was 
marvellous,  and  she  had  some  tricks  in  powerful 
playing  that  I  should  like  to  learn.  Her  perform- 
ance seemed  to  act  like  a  stimulant  on  Liszt,  for  he 
went  around  gesticulatinsr  theatrically,  making  jokes 
and  evidently  in  the  higliest  spirits.  Then  Herr 
Kuhn  played,  with  Frjinlein  Ahrens,  the  fnsrue  writ- 
ten on  the  letters  of  Bach's  name,  arranged  by  Liszt 
and  rearranged  by  Carl  Thorn  for  two  pianos  ;  it  is 
a  magnificent  and  effective  piece  so  performed.  A 
stout  gentleman  then  entered  and  presented  some 
music  to  Liszt,  who  sat  down  and  tried  it  over.  It 
consisted  of  very  difficult  fugues,  but  the  Meister 
played  them  off  without  the  slightest  hesitancy, 
making  the  motives  stand  out  well  and  executing 
very  free.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  any  particu- 
lar method  of  playinsr,  often  striking  the  notes  with 
a  hammer-like  touch  ;  his  tone  is  sometimes  not  very 
good,  and  he  plays  his  octaves  from  the  arm.  But, 
then,  a  great  player  cannot  be  judged  by  conven- 
tion.al  standards  ;  it  is  his  genius  and  not  his  meth- 
ods which  elevates  him  and  makes  him  a  model.  I 
was  interested  in  noting  what  pains  he  took  with 
his  scholars,  telling  them  not  to  sit  stiffly  nor  all 
over  in  a  heap  like  an  old  nrian,  but  erect  and  free, 
as  if  one  were  out  for  a  Spaziergaiig,  He  often  cor- 
rected a  passage  two  or  three  times  and  played  it 
with  his  pupil,  beat  time,  sang,  and  inspired  one 
generallj'.  The  best  selection  of  the  day  was  an  ar- 
rangement of  "Tannhauser,"  by  Liszt,  which  was 
played  by  Herr  Rhode,  a  fi-esh-looking,  nice  young 
man,  whom  we  christened  '*  Spectacles."  It  was 
very  difficult,  and  Liszt  took  ercat  pains  to  show 
him  how  to  imitate  the  violins  in  the  overture. 
Fraulein  Lichtenfels  then  played  tlie  Chopin  con- 
certo in  F,  and  Liszt  made  game  of  her  "  Conserva- 
tory playing."  Then  Friiulein  Aus  der  Oah  played 
the  Lebe  Wohl  seuata  very  well,  pleasing  the  Meis- 
ter greatly,  for  he  patted  her  on  the  back  appi'ov- 
ingly.  Hearing  us  (the  Americans)  chatting  in 
English,  he  mocked  us,  and  asked  what  we  were 
saying.  Little  Miss  B.  whispered  that  it  was  some- 
thing very  sweet  about  him,  and  he  thereupon  in- 
vited us  to  the  matinee  next  day. 

This  was  a  grand  affair,  and  had  the  prestige  of 
being  the  last  of  the  season.  On  our  way  thither 
we  met  Dr.  Gottschalk,  Liszt's  secretary  ;  Mile.  Tre- 
menoff,  Emile  Sauret,  the  violinist,  well  known  in 
America,  and  my  two  country-women.  We  went 
up  to  the  salon  and  took  seats  in  the  corner,  where 
we  could  view  the  pianos.  The  Grand  Duke,  ac- 
companied by  Baroness  von  Unruhl,  the  Baroness 
von  Mayendorf  and  other  notable  but  ugly  females, 
took  seats  at  the  end  of  the  room.  Both  salles  were 
densely  crowded,  and  how  much  there  was  to  see 
and  note  !  Liszt  was  in  good  spirits,  and  received 
every  one  with  courtly  grace.  The  concert  began 
with  Fraulein  Ahren's  rendering  of  Tansig's  arrange- 
ment of "  Das  RheingolJ,"  which  was  superbly  done, 
and  Herr  Lutter  gave  the  "  Wald  Vogel "  from 
"  Siegfried,"  with  great  effect.  Mile.  Ravoche,  tne 
coquettish  little  Hungarian,  played  a  very  ugly 
Hungarian  fantasie  by  Liszt,  and  banged  most 
wretchedly  all  the  way  through.  One  of  the  best 
performances  of  the  day  was  Tausig's  "  Phantom 
Ship  ;  "  it  is  enormously  diflScult,  but  very  dramatic 
and  grand. 

Emile  Sauret  then  played  twice,  accompanied 
splendidly  at  sight  by  Liszt,  and  charmed  the  com- 
pany with  his  great  talents.  One  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful women  present  sat  looking  at  Sauret  during 
t?.e  whole  piece.  After  he  had  finished  and  she  had 
taken  her  beaux  yeux  off  him,  came  a  duet  between 
Zaremski  and  Liszt,  a  Russian  piece.  Then  Sauret 
plaj-ed  again,  a  splendid  Tarantelle,  and  Liszt  ac- 
companied him.  Last  of  all,  Fraulein  Tremenoff 
played  Rubinstein's  ballet  music  from  "  Feramors." 
Despite  her  tiny  hands  and  frame,  how  she  does 
play — with  such  contrasts  and  so  much  point,  such 
cleverness  and  such  endurance  I  The  matinie  was 
over  at  1 ;  15  o'clock. 

Opening  of  Ditson  &  Co.'s  new  Piano- 
forte Warerooms. 

(From  the  Times,  Sunday,  Sept.  23.) 

The   extensive  music  house  of  Oliver  Ditson  & 
Co.,  having  within  the  past  year   absorbed  several 


large  music  publishing  houses,  both  in  this  and  oth- 
er cities,  has  recently  erected  a  five  story  granite 
building,  next  north  their  old  store  on  Washington 
street,  for  the  increasing  needs  of  their  vastbusinr-ss. 
With  their  purchase  of  the  old  house  of  C  D.  Rus- 
sell &  Co.,  they  assum^ed  the  north-eastern  agency 
of  the  Steinway  pianos,  of  itself  a  very  important 
branch  of  business.  The  new  building  was  designed 
especially  for  the  increased  piano  business  of  the 
firm,  and  three  floors  have  been  appropriated  there- 
to, the  main  warerooms  being  located  on  the  street 
floor  and  the  next  above.  These  rooms  were  formal- 
ly opened  on  Thursday  last,  two  choice  concerts  be- 
ing given  in  the  afternoon  and  evening.  The 
rooms  were  crowded  by  a  fashionable  throng  of  vis- 
itors, and  the  entertainments  formed  an  .luspicions 
opening  .of  the  musical  season.  Aside  from  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  the  fine  music  there  was  sflt- 
isfactiou  in  inspecting  the  beautifully  wrought  in- 
struments which  filled  every  place  not  required  for 
the  auditors. 

The  matinee  recital  wag  sustained  wholly  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Sherwood,  whose  fine  performance  of  the 
following  programme  elicited  much  applause : 

1.  Moment  musicale,  F  minor Schubert 

2.  Capriocio.     Op.  4 Sherwood 

3.  a— Nocturne,  G  ttat  major ..Cliopin 

ft— Waltz.    Op,  34,  .\  flat Chopin 

4.  W.il'lesrausclien.    Etude Liszt 

5.  Si>ren.ide.    Opus  93 Rubinstein 

6.  Spinnevlied.    From  "The  Flying  Dutch- 

man,"   Wagner-Liszt 

To  this  admirable  group  of  selections,  Mr.  Sher- 
wood added  quite  an  extensive  list  of  pieces  to  the 
delight  of  all  listeners,  including  compositions  by 
KuUak,  Rheinberger,  Bargiel,  Grieg,  etc. 

The  evening  programme,  which  was  more  varied, 
was  as  follows : 

1.  a—"  In  absence," Buck 

ft— "Under  every  Tree  Top," Kuhlau 

Beethoven  Quartette :  Messrs.  Monroe,  Winter, 

Dillawny  and  Titus. 

2.  *' Isolden's  L-ehes  To'i,"  Waq:ner Liszt 

Nfr.  W.  H.  Sherwood. 

3.  "  Sancta  Maria." Faure 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Weston. 

4.  Ballade.    A  fiat.    Opus47 Cliopin 

Mr.  W.  H.  Sherwood. 

5.  "  Brown  eyes," Kiicken 

Mr.  Carl  Pflueger. 

6.  Serenade.    Trio.    (First  time) Stetson 

Violin,  Mr.  Van  Raalte;  'Cello,  Mr.  Wolf 
Fries:  Piano,  Mr.  N.  Stetson. 

7.  Tannhauser  March.     Watiner Liszt 

Mr.  W.  H.  Sherwood. 

8.  *'  Let  me  Dream  a^ain," Sullivan 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Weston. 

9.  a-'-  Warum," Scliumarin 

b — Song  without  Words,  E  minor... Mendelssohn 
c — Norwegian  Wedding  Marcli  Grieg 

Mr.  W.  H.  Sherwood. 
Mr.  Leon  Reach,  Accompanist. 

Both  the  instrumental  and  vocal  performances 
were  admirable  and  the  audience  frequently  mani- 
fested its  pleasure  in  enthusiastic  applause.  The 
magnificent  qu.alities  of  the  Steinway  pianos  were 
never  more  apparent  than  in  the  artistic  playing  of' 
Mr.  Sherwood.  The  composition  of  Mr.  Stetson, 
who  is  connected  with  the  Steinway  establishment 
in  New  York,  was  finely  received.  After  the  regu- 
lar concert,  Mr.  Sherwood  again  favored  those  pres- 
ent with  other  performances,  a  superb  Steinwav  up- 
right being  used  among  other  instruments.  Those 
who  desired  were  shown  through  other  depart- 
ments of  Messrs.  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.'s  vast  estab- 
lishment. The  basement  portions  of  both  buildings 
are  utilized  in  the  sheet  music  business,  and  here 
are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  titles.  It  may  not 
be  generally  known  that  Ditson  &,  Co.  own  over 
two-thirds  of  all  the  mu.sic  plates  in  America  and 
that  this  is  the  most  extensive  music  publishing 
house  in  the  world.  The  advertising  department, 
long  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Johnson,  and  in  itself 
a  business  of  much  magnitude,  has  been  removed 
from  a  rear  building  to  the  third  story  of  the  new 
building.  The  heating  apparatus,  water  engine, 
etc.,  are  located  in  the  basement,  where  are  also 
some  of  the  large  safes  used  f  )r  storing  stereotyped 
plates.  Other  safes  are  located  in  various  portions 
of  the  city.  Precautions  against  fire  have  been 
taken,  of  course,  and  although  there  is  intercom- 
muiiication  in  every  story,  double,  fire-proof  doors, 
always  to  be  closed  at  night  and  at  other  times  if 
desirable,  render  the  buildings  wholly  separate. 
The  pianoforte  business  of  the  Steinways  is  sure  to 
be  conducted  vigorously  by  this  enterprising  and 
mnoh  respected  firm,  and  at  the  name  time  in  an  up- 
right and  honorable  way.  The  musical  public  will 
be  much  gratified  to  have  the  important  agency  fall 
into  such  good  hands. 


iprial    9<^tites. 
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DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE 

L.A.TBST         IVLtJSIC, 

PublinUnd  l>r  Oliver  JlitDon  &  Co. 

»"<•>-< 

Vocal,  with  Piano  Aocompaniment. 

Evermore,     kh.    .S.    c  to  D.  Limpus.  30 

"Love  had  come;  Love  had  come, 
Glad'ning  all  with  roseate  beam." 
Of  unusnal  sweetness  and  smoothness. 

Over  the  Heath.     A  6.    3.     E  to  F     Carleinn.  30 
"Broke  from  the  stem,  it  must  wither  and  die, 
Precious  tlie  dust  where  its  petals  do  lie." 
Very  beautiful  melody,  and  good  words. 

Only  a  Baby  Small.     F.  3.   c  to  F.     CarUton.  30 
"Only  two  cherry  lips ;  one  chubby  nose, 
Orly'two  little  hands:  ten  little  toes." 
A  fine  gloritication  of  King  Baby,  to  which  we 
all  are  loyal. 

The  Vision.    Dh.    4.    d  to  a.  Eayrs.  35 

''On  sleep's  white,  beautiful  piinons, 
Come  rlown  from  God  to  me: — " 
An  easy,  rich  flow  of  melody.    Of  liigh  charac- 
ter every  way. 

Little  Robin,  how  Happy  you  make  Me. 

G.     3.     d  to  F.  DankB.  30 

"I  know  he  is  w.aiting  my  coming." 
Has  an  ad  Jib  chorus,  and  is'  even  superior  to 
the  song  of  the  bird  it  so  much  praises. 

Children,  don't  get  Weary.     Plantation 

Song  and  Chorus.     B6.    2.    F  to  F.  30 

"Oh,  see  dat  angel  band, 
Dnr  calling  me  away.'' 
A  pl.antation  song  of  the  "Jubilee"  style,  and 
as  good  as  the  best. 

Tho.se  that  wc  Loved  long  ago.     D.    3. 

c  to  F.  Jours.  35 

"Dreams  of  the  solemn  night, 
Linirer  yet  o'er  us  I" 
Very  beautiful. 

Wlio  would  not  be  a  Soldier?    C.    3. 

c  to  g.  Cellier.  35 

"When  death  comes,  what  care  T? 
I'm  a  soldier,  and  know  how  to  die.'' 
A  cheerful  field  song,  full  of  courage. 

Instrnmental. 

Army  and  Navy  Grand  March.     F.     3. 

Bi/  A.  E.  Warren.  60 
A  powerful  march,  played  by  the  bands  in  the 
great  procession.    A  copy  of  the  manuscript  has 
been  placed  nnder  the  corner  stone  of  the  monu- 
ment on  Boston  Common. 

The  Wish  Mazurka.     C.    3.  Barrejon.  30 

The  wish  wdll  be  to  hear  it  repeated  after  the 
first  performance,  as  the  piece  is  original  and 
melodious. 

New  Compositions  bv  Herman  Fliege.    Each,  30 
No.  I.  Loreley.  (Rheinlnnder  Polka.)  C.  3. 
2.  On  to  the  Dance  Mazurka.  (Auf 
Zum  Tanz. )  D  minor.  .3. 
Tliese  are  very  "danceable"  pieces.  The  player 
will  find  his  feet  involuntarily  in  motion. 

Telephone  Waltz.     F.     2.  Turner.  30 

One  of  Turner's  very  simple  and  very  sweet 
waltzes. 

Amaranth  Galop.     D.     3.  Mobbk.  30 

More  variety  than  is  usual  in  a  Galop.    Brilliant. 

Spring  Song.     F.     4.  Fitlicr.  40 

A  very  graceful,  gliding  and  pleasing  rondo, 
which  will  do  for  any  season,  or  any  sort  of 
"spring." 

J.  S.  Knight's  Album  of  Dance  Music. 

Each  piece,  30 
No.  10.    Old  Nick's  Galop.     F.    3. 
Nothing  flendisli  about  it.    Very  spirited. 

No.  11.     Grade's  Schottische.     F.    3. 
Well  united  to  Gracie's  graceful  movements. 
No.  12.     Merry  Hearts  Polka.     D.     4. 
Well  fitted  fur  merry  hearts  and  nimble  feet. 
Come  and  Go  Redowa.    G.    1.  Mack.  25 

This  is  one  of  20  pieces,  fingered,  and  good  for 
beginners.    The  set  is  called."The  Telephone." 

BOOKS. 

Emerson's  Sacked  Quartets. 

By  L.  O.  Emerson. 
Here  is  a  new  treasure  for  Quartet  Choirs,  hav- 
ing a  piece  for  each  Sunday  in  the  year,  and  all 
chosen,  composed  or  arranged  with  Mr.  Emer- 
son's well  known  judgment  and  skill. 
Price,  Boards  $2.50;  Cloth  $2.75. 


AntBREViATiOMs.— Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
Bft,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  suaff,  small  Roman  letters  if  below 
or  above  the  staff.  Thus:  "  C.  5.  c  to  E,"  means  "  Key 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  be- 
low, highest  letter,  Eon  the  4th  space." 


CHOICE  COLLECTIONS 

Tie  Home  Musical  Lilirary;  or,  Home  Circle  Series. 


This  celebrate<l  series  includes  lioth  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music. 
The  following  are  the  voluuies  of  Vocal  Music,  eacli  one  of  which  has 
from  200  to  250  pages,  full  sheet-music  size,  aud  is  filled  with  the  very 
teat  songs  (duets  or  trios),  —  I 


THB  WORLD  OP  SONG. 
OEMS  OF  OEBMAN  SONG. 
GEMS  OP  SACKED  SONG. 
OPERATIC   PEARLS. 
SILVER  CHORD. 
SILVEIt  WREATH. 


GEMS  OF  ENGLISH  SONG. 
GEMS  OF  SCOTTISH  SONG. 
WREATH   OF   GEMS. 

SHOWER  OF  pbarls  (Duets). 

MOORE'S  IRISH  MELODIES, 


ALSO  THE 


Musical  Treasure. —Ealf  Yocal,  Half  InstriimeDtal 

Accompaniments  may  he  played  on  the  Piano  or  Heed  Organ.    Price 
of  each  volume  $2.50,  in  Boards;  §3.00,  in  Cloth;  5j-1.00,  in  tine  Gilt. 


Centennial  Collection  of  ITational  Songs. 

Cloth,  75  cents;  Boards,  50  cents;  Paper,  40  cents.  The  National  Songs 
of  Amerl<^a,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  France,  Spain,  Italy, 
Austria,  Germany,  Russia,  Denmark,  anil  Sweden,  iu  convenient  form, 
with  l^iano  accompaniment. 

Opera  Bouffe. 

Boards,  $2.50;  Cloth,  S3.00;  Full  Gilt,  S*.00.  This  contains  favorite 
music  from  Olfenbacli's  Operas,  Vocal,  (words  revised,)  aud  Instru- 
mental. 

CariiiiDa  CoUcgeDsia.—  Splenld  CollectioD  of  College  Songs. 

By  H.  E.  Waite.  Cloth,  S3.00;  Embossed  Gilt,  $4.00.  This  is  a  new 
and  greatly  enlarged  edition  of  a  favorite  book,  wliioh  in  filled  with 
jolly  students'  songs,  beautiful,  poetical,  nonsensical,  but  always  good. 
They  are  the  songs  of  all  the  colleges. 

Masonic  Harp. 

By  6.  "W.  Chase.  75  cents.  Easy  and  appropriate  music  for  Lodge, 
Chapter,  and  Encampment  use.' 


100  Songs  of  Ireland. 


Boards,  fiO  cents;  Paper,  50  cents.  Characteristic  Irish  Songs  (without 
accompaniment). 

100  Comic  Songs. 

Boards,  fiO  cents ;  paper,  50  cents.  Very  merry  and  laugh-provoking 
(no  accompaniment). 

100  Songs  of  Scotland. 

Boards,  fiO  cents;  paper,  50  cents.  Poetry  by  Bums  and  others,  and 
sweet  melodies  (no  accompaniment). 

Old  Folks'  Concert  Tunes. 

By  Father  Kemp.  Boards,  50  cents ;  paper,  40  cents.  Used  in  all  the 
Old  Folks'  Concerts.    Always  a  popular  entertainment. 

Devotional  CMmes. 

By  Asa  Hull.  75  cents.  A  compact  little  book,  with  a  large  number 
of  Congregational  Tunes  and  Spiritual  Songs  for  Vestry  use.    All  good. 

National  Hymn  and  Tune  Book. 

Cloth,  60  cents;  boards,  40  cents.  Music  selected  with  rare  good  judg- 
ment. Hymns  entirely  unsectarian.  For  opening  and  closing  exercises 
in  Schools,  Academies,  &c.,  and  for  Congregational  Singing. 


OF  VOCAL  MUSIC. 

Pilgrim's  Harp. 


By  Asa  Hpll.  Cloth,  CO  cents;  boards,  30  cents  Fine,  compact,  port- 
able tollecllou  of  Tunes  and  Songs  for  Vestries  and  Prayer  Meetings. 

Living  Waters. 

By  D.  P.  Hodges.  Boards,  30  cents;  paper,  25  cents.  Filled  with  devo- 
tional music,  similar  to,  and  fully  as  good  as,  the  Moody  aud  Saukey 
Songs. 

The  Kew  Comic  Songster. 

fiO  cents.  130  merry  songs,  including  many  of  the  more  recent  ones  (no 
accompaniment). 

The  Shilling  Song  Book. 

Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  each  12  cents.  No.  1  has  175;  No.  2,  130;  and  No.  3,  100 
Popular  Sengs.    The  loords  only. 

The  Home  Melodist. 

35  cents.    About  80  Popular  Songs.    Words  and  melody  only. 

War  Songs  for  Freemen. 

25  cents.    31  spirited  Army  Songs.    Words  and  music. 


Ossian's  Harp. 


25  cents.  About  40  songs  (words  and  melody)  made  popular  in  Osslan 
Dodge's  concerts. 

ITew  Temperance  Melodist. 

50  cents.  Nearly  a  hundred  good  Temperance  Songs.  Four  parts. 
Words  and  music. 

Christmas  Carols.— !N"ew  and  Old. 

S1.50.  Words  by  H.  R.  Bramley,  Magdalen  College.  M«sic  edited  by 
John  Stainer,  Mus.  Doc.  From  Carol  I.,  "Sod  rest  you.  Merry  Gen- 
tlemen," to  Carol  XLII.,  "The  Child  .lesus  in  the  Garden,"  these  are 
replete  with  quaint  beauty,  and.  although  partly  old,  are  fresh  enough 
each  new  Yule-tide.  Finely  illustrated  (a  picture  to  each  song)  by 
Dalziel  Brothers. 

Carols  for  Christmas  and  Easter. 

By  A.  P.  Howard.  50  cents.  About  20  Carols,  including  one  for 
Epiphany. 

Cliristiiias  Carols,  Old  and  New.—  German  and  Eflglisi. 

38  cents.    19  Carols  of  great  beauty. 


Gathered  Flowers. 


Boards,  S1..50;  cloth,  82.00;  gilt,  $2.50.    An  elegant  collection  of  popular 
Songs  and  Choruses.    22  Songs.    Piano  or  Reed  Organ  aecompauiment. 


The  Song  Basket. 


Boards,  $1.50;  cloth,  $2.00;  gilt,  $2.50.  An  elegant  collection,  of  mode- 
rate size,  containing  24  Songs  and  Choruses.  Piano  or  Keed  Organ 
accompaniment. 


Operatic  Gems. 


By  G.  W.  Trton.  Boards,  $2.50;  cloth,  $3.50.  This  is  a  splendid  large 
book,  with  favorite  Songs  of  33  Operas,  those  being  selected  that  are  for 
Soprano  or  Tenor  voices.    225  pages,  full  sheet-music  size. 


The  Musical  Gift. 


Boards,  $1.50;  cloth,  $2.00;  gilt,  $2.50.    Instrumental  Music  (for  Piano), 
selected  with  great  care. 


Either  of  the  above  books  will  be  mailed,  post  free,  for  retail  price. 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO., 
Soston, 


Published  by 
CHARLES   H.   DITSON  &   CO., 
711  Broadway f  New  York* 


J.   E.   DITSON   &   CO., 

(Successors  to  Lcc  &  Walker,) 
Philadeliyhia, 


LYON   &  HEALY, 
Chicago. 
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The  Piano-Forte  -works  of  the  masters  —  Bach,  Beethoven,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  Thalberg,  Schumann,  and  Chopin-^ 
are  here  presented  in  their  best,  most  complete  and  correct  form. 

Less  classic,  but  extremely  popular,  are  the  pieces  of  the  other  collections.  They  are  the  favorites  of  the  day.  All  the  books 
provide  a  great  deal  of  fine  music  for  a  moderate  price. 


Beethoven's  Sonatas. 


New  and  improved  edition.  In  two  vols.  Cloth,  each,  ©5.00.  Revised 
hy  Hans  Von  Bulow,  wlio  has  added  many  hints  and  directions  as  to 
execution  and  expression.  Tliese,  carefully  observed,  will  add  new 
charms  to  the  practice  of  these  great  compositions,  which  bring  one  so 
near  to  the  mind  of  the  godlike  musician. 

Mozart's  Sonatas. 

Bound  in  cloth,  $6.00.  These  works  constitute  "the  regular  thing" 
to  practise  in  a  complete  piano-course.  Perfect  in  smoothness  and 
sweetness,  tliey  help  us  to  understand  the  thought  of  the  child-like 
llozart  wlien  he  said,  "  There  will  not  be  another  composer  like  me  for 
a  hundred  years ! " 

The  Musical  Treasure. 

In  boards,  .$2.50;  cloth,  $3.00;  gilt,  $4.00.  A  fine  book,  half  vocal,  half 
instrumental,  100  pages  of  which  contain  a  great  variety,  including  8 
Polkas,  a  Galops  and  Schottisches,  13  Waltzes,  3  Quadrilles,  9  pieces  of 
some  length,  and  16  pretty,  easy  Rondos  and  Airs. 

Gems  of  the  Dance. 

In  boards,  $2.50;  cloth,  $3.00;  gilt,  $4,00.  A  splendid  new  collection, 
containing  the  most  recent  compositions  of  .Strmiss,  Faust,  Lamothe, 
Zikoff,  Gting'l,  Bela,  Mack,  Stasny,  Weingarten,  Ghis,  Pratt,  Parloio,  God- 
frey, and  others.  There  are  about  50  new  Waltzes,  11  Galops,  7  Polkas, 
3  Polka-Mazurkas,  3  Quadrilles,  2  Minuets,  2  Marches,  a  Redowa,  and  a 
Schottisch.    232  pages,  full  sheet-music  size. 

Bach's  Forty-eight  Preludes  and  Fugues. 

The  Well-Tempered  Clavichord.  By  John  Sebastian  Bach.  Two  toI- 
ximes,  each,  $3.00;  complete  in  one  volume,  $5.00.  Old  Father  Bach 
lived  before  the  era  of  the  piano-forte,  the  precursor  of  which  was  the 
clavichord.  Yet  his  compositions  for  the  latter  are  still  among  the  best 
for  the  newer  instrument,  and  require  very  thorough  practice,  which 
they  abundantly  reward. 

Mendelssohn's  Songs  without  Words. 

Carefully  fingered  by  Jarvis.    Price  in  cloth,  $4.00. 

Mendelssohn's  Songs  without  Words. 

(Lieder  Ohne  Worte.)  In  large  quarto  form.  Eight  books,  each  75 
cents;  complete,  cloth,  $3.00;  gilt,  embossed,  $4.00.  These  are,  by  many 
musicians,  believed  to  embody  the  best  musical  thoughts  of  the  author, 
and  are  world-famous. 

Pianist's  Alhum. 

220  pafjes,  ftill  sheet-music  size.  Filled  witli  very  entertaining  music, 
divided  as  follows:  10  Marches,  16  Waltzes,  il  Polkas,  2  Schottisches,  a 
Mazurka,  4  Polka-Mazurkas,  (i  Galops,  K  Quadrilles,  a  dozen  Dances,  23 
very  sweet  Piano  pieces,  and  7  Four-hand  pieces,  —  about  100  pieces  in 
all,  which  cost  $2.50  in  boards;  $3.00  in  cloth;  $4.00  gilt. 

Howe's  Drawing-Room  Dances. 

For  social  evening  parties.  Filled  with  popular  Quadrilles,  Cotillons', 
Fancy  Dances,  &c.,  with  the  latest  figures  and  the  appropriate  calls. 
Price  $2.00. 

The  Parlor  Companion. 

Price  $2.00.  A  very  handy  book  for  learners,  containing  a  hundred 
easy  Piano  pieces,  a  page  or  half-page  in  length,  and  also  a  few  Songs. 


Haydn's  Sonatas. 


Price  in  cloth,  $3.00.  Eight  Sonatas,  of  which  No.  1  is  in  Et>,  No.  2  in 
E-minor,  No.  3  in  Eb,  No.  4  in  G-minor,  No.  5  in  C,  No.  6  in  CiJ-minor, 
No.  7  in  D,  and  No.  8  in  El?.  To  praise  Haydn  is  like  gilding  retined 
gold;  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  this  music,  composed  before  the 
piano  had  much  power  of  expression,  furnishes  some  of  the  best  practice 
lor  ezeculion.    The  size  is  large  quarto. 


Chopin's  Mazurkas  and  Waltzes. 

From  engraved  plates,  in  large  quarto  form.  Complete  in  one  volume, 
cloth,  $5.00.  The  music,  of  course,  is  magnificent,  and  the  hook  is 
further  enriched  b.v  a  portrait,  and  a  biography  by  Franz  liszt,  who 
also  writes  a  critical  review. 

Thalberg's  L'Art  du  Chant. 

In  cloth,  $5.00.  Transcriptions  of  the  masterpieces  of  various  com- 
posers, so  arranged  as  to  bring  out  the  si«,f/i)i.f/-power  of  the  piano-forte, 
a  quality  in  which  it  far  exceeds  older  instruments,  and  which  can  be 
stiulied  with  pleasure  and  advantage  by  the  use  of  Thalberg's  fine 
collection.    The  size  is  large  quarto. 

Gems  of  Strauss. 

In  boards,  $2.50;  cloth,  $3.00;  gilt,  $4.00.  The  Strauss  family  have,  now 
this  many  years,  led  the  world  in  the  matter  of  brilliant  music.  In  this 
book  are  all  the  brightest  of  their  compositions.  There  are  250  pages, 
full  sheet-music  size,  containing  about  60  Waltzes,  10  Polkas,  5  Polka- 
Mazurkas,  4  Quadrilles,  2  Waltz  Quadrilles,  2  Galops,  a  Mazurka,  and  a 
"  Dance  of  the  Period." 

Home  Circle. 

Vol.  I.,  216  pages.  Vol.  II.,  250  pages. 

Price  of  each  volume,  $2.50  in  boards;  $3.00  in  cloth;  $4.00  gilt.  The 
"  Horn?  Circle  "  books  were  the  first  volumes  of  the  very  popular  series 
described  in  this  column.  Vol.  1.  has  about  150  easy  Piano-pieces,  of 
just  the  kind  needed  for  persons  who  have  just  learned  to  play;  and  it 
is  therefore  one  of  the  best  of  books  for  the  use  of  teachers.  Vol.  II. 
has  til,,  quite  so  many  pieces,  but  has  a  number  of  four-hand  pieces 
admirable  for  practice.  It  is  therefore  also  a  capital  "instructive 
book."    Pages  are  full  sheet-music  size. 


Schumann's  Album. 


Paper,  $1.50;  cloth,  $2.00.  A  more  complete  title  is  Album  for  Young 
Pianisls.  By  Robert  Schumann.  There  are  43  pieces,  all  brief,  and 
some  of  theni  simple.  The  hand  of  the  master  is  visible  throughout, 
and  young  and  old  will  be  pleased  with  the  music.    64  pages. 

Amateur  Album. 

Price  50  cents.  13  pretty  one-page  pieces,  also  13  Songs,  all  on  large 
(sheet-music  size)  pages,  aud  at  the  price  are  less  than  2  cents  per  piece. 

Piano  Arrangements  of  the  Operas, 

Don  Giovanni,  Der  Freyschutz,  each  $1.2.5.  Persons  who  wish  to 
revive  a  memory  of  the  line  operas  will  appreciate  these  arrangements. 

Piano  at  Home. 

In  boards,  $2.50;  cloth,  $3.00;  gilt,  $4.00.  A  collection  of  four-handed 
pieces.  250  pages,  full  sheet-music  size.  Here  we  have  about  70  Duets, 
the  best  that  are  published;  that  is,  not  counting  very  long  ones,  which 
would  take  too  much  space.  This  book  should  be  in  use  by  every 
music-teacher. 

Piano-Forte  Gems. 

In  boards,  $2.50;  cloth,  $3.00;  gilt,  $4.00.  216  pages,  full  sheet-music 
size.  21(>  pages  in  such  a  book  contain  about  as  much  music  as  would 
.300  pages  of  ordinary  sheet-music.  These  pages,  if  <listribnted  in  sepa- 
rate pieces,  could  not  cost  less  than  from  $15.00  to  $20.00.  Thus  we  see 
the  econom.v  of  purchasing  books  like  this.  It  has  the  usual  variety  of 
Marches,  Quicksteps,  Waltzes,  Polkas,  &c.,  and  rather  a  large  propor- 
tion of  Rondos,  Variations,  &c. 

The  Musical  Gift,  Musical  Gathering,  and 
Musical  Blossoms, 

Are  three  choice  volumes  of  moderate  size,  each  containing  80  pages, 
filled  with  well-selected  pieces  from  good  composers.  Price  of  each 
book,  $1.50;  in  boards,  $2.00;  in  cloth,  $2.50,  gilt. 


Either  of  the  above  books  will  be  mailed,  post  free,  for  retail  price. 


OLIVER   DITSON  &  CO., 
Soston, 


Published  by 

CHARLES   H.   DITSON  &   CO., 
TU  Broadway,  New  Tork, 


J.   E.   DITSON  &  CO., 

(Successors  to  Lee  &  Walker,) 
JPhiladelphia, 


LYON  &  HEALY, 
Chicago. 
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Dwight's   Joubnal,    op   Music, 

Published  every  other  Saturday 

OLrvEit  iDiTsoisr  &;  co. 

451  Washington  St.,  Boaton,  Uass. 
JOHN      8.      DWIGHT,      EDITOK. 


O-TERUS.— If  mailed  or  called  for,  $2.00  per  annum; 
delivered  by  carriera,  $2.50.    Payment  in  advance. 

Advert-isemente  will  be  inserted  at  the  following  rates  : 
One  Insertion  per  iinc  30  cents. 
Each  subsequent  Insertion,  per  line,  20  cents. 
Special  rates  for  yearly  cards. 

J.  S.  SPOONER,  PRINTER.  17  PROVINCE  ST. 


Ji-dvertisemetits. 


NEW    ENGLAND 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

1G,000   PupiK  Mince   1867. 

75  Eminent  Instructors     120  hours  instruction  for  ^\^. 

MUSICAL,  Literary,  Klocutiun,  Modern  Language, 
ami  Industrial  and  Fine  Art  Courses.  Four  Cour- 
ses a  year,  beginning  September,  November,  February 
and  Apiil. 

For  circulars  of  the  Conservatory,  the  Musical  Bureau, 
the  College  of  Music,  and  the  Traus-Atlantic  Normal 
trip  to  be  taken  during  the  Summer  vacation  of  1878. 

MuMic  Uall,  JBoaton. 

MRS.  J.  H.  LONG'S 

MUSICAL  MONOLO&DE  EHTEBTAINMEHT 

The  following  collection  of  Songs  are  introdnced  by 
Mk3.  Long,  in  the  above  parlor  eucertainuient,  most  of 
which  are  coiiiposcd  by 

MB.  HOfrARD  M.  DOfV, 

who  has  shown  himself  in  these  compositions  to  be  a 
composer  of  the  tirat-class,  as  well  as  a  very  talented 
musician. 

.Mks.  LoxG  does  herself  great  credit  as  a  vocalist  in  the 
way  she  interprets  these  splendid  compositions. 
Three  of  the  set  are  old  but  very  popular  songs. 

No.  1.    Dearest  Spot  on  Earth 35 

"    2.    Boipestic  Asides 40 

"    3.    Bright  the  Beacon  Lights 60 

•'    4.    Sweet  and  Low.    (In  U.    In  F.)    Each 40 

"    h.    Charlie  Macree.    (In  O.    In  Bd.)     '•    60 

"    6.    W  hen  the  Kye  Come  Uame W 

"    7.    Katey's  Letter 35 

"    8.    BattleHymn 50 

"    9.    Old  Glory's  the  Flag  of  the  B'ree 40 

Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
949-51 

MUSIC      SCHOOL, 

PXTVaFEEX.!*,  MASS. 

THE  Second  year  of  this  School  opens  Sept.  19th,  1877, 
with  well-known  and  alile  teachers  In  all  ilepari- 
meuts.  Rates  for  board  and  tuition  very  low,  especially 
to  those  desiriug  to  become  teachers.  Ample  libraries 
and  scientitic  apparatus.  Lectures  and  recitals  every 
week.  For  further  information,  programmes  of  concerts 
aud  suii'ces  during  past  year,  catalogues,  &c.,  address 

jBEarj.  c.  iii.oi>ciExx, 

947-952  Principal. 

MKS.    FLORA.    E.    BARRY,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.    124  Chandler  St., 
near  Columbua  Avenue, 

aw.  FOSTER,  Conductor  and  Vocalist,  will  resume 
•  Lessons  on  aud  alter  Oct.  9, 1475,  at  090  Washington 
titreet,  rooms  of  Woodward  iSc  Brown,  Boston.  Cull  Sat- 
urdays from  II  to  12  o'clock. 

MB.  B  X.ISTEMAIV9r  will  receive  a  limited 
uuuiberot  pupils  for  Violin  and  .Sonata  playing 
during  the  ensuing  Summer  and  Fall  seasons.  Address 
care  of  OLIVER  ulTjjON  or  CARL  PUUKFKR,  Bosuni, 
Mass.  915 


Hershey  School  of  Musical  Art, 

83  &  85  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  at 

HERSHEY  MUSIC  HALL. 

rAXU  VEXtM  COillMENCKS  SEPT.  IV. 

BOOKS  NOW  OPEN. 
SEND    FOR    PROSPECTUS. 


The  Hall,  opposite  McVicker's  Theatre  at  the  point 
where  the  hoise  car  lines  converge,  is  capable  of  seating 
800  to  1000  persons.  It  is  furnished  with  a  fine  3  manual 
Concert  Organ  built  by  Johnson  &  Son,  and  Steinway 
&  Sons'  Centennial  Grand  Fiano,  and  w^iU  be  rented  at 
reasonable  rates.  [951  3  mos. 


Pennsylvania,  Phila.,  1327  Spruce  St. 

SCHOOL  OF  VOCAL  ART,  under  the  direction  of 
Mutlani  K.  teller,  author  of  "The  Voice  in 
Singing.''  and  '*The  Voice  in  Speaking,"  will  be  reopened 
lor  the  season  of  1877  and  1878,  on  the  24th  of  Sept.  For 
circulars  apply  or  address  as  above.  [951-2 

Mr.  L.W.WHEELER 

Informs  his  pupils  that  he  has  removed  from  Odd  Fel- 
lows Building  to  161  'TBEMUjKT  MXUEET.  near 
Chickering  Ac   Sons,  where  he  will  be  pleased  to  meet 
them  and  arrange  for  hours,  on  and  .liter  Oct.  1st. 
[951-3]  

'"S 

By  L.   O.   EMERSOJJ'. 

Here  is  a  new  treasure  for  Quartet  Choirs,  hav- 
ing a  piece  for  each  Sunday  in  the  year,  and  all 
chosen,  composed  or  arranged  with  Mr.  Emer- 
son's well  known  judgment  and  skill. 

Price,  Boards  $«.aO ;     Cloth  $2.93. 


A  Collection  of  New  Mnsic  for  Choirs, 
Schools  and  Conventions. 

BY  W.  O.  PERKINS. 
Price  $1.38 ;    $12.00  per  Dozen. 

Mr.  Perkins'  last  production  keeps  up  his 
well  earned  reputation  as  composer  and  com- 
piler. There  are  336  pages,  which  give  ample 
room,  in  the  first  place  lor  a  concise  course  in 
the  elements,  the  study  of  which  may  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  most  agreeable  practice  on  about 
lUO  pages  of  easy,  harmonized  Songs,  Part- 
Sougs  and  Glees.  After  these  are  75  pages  of 
Metrical  Tunes  of  good  character  and  great 
variety,  to  which  succeed  a  hundred  pages  of 
Anthems,  and  a  few  Chants. 

For  PnMic  and  Priyate  Singing  Classes. 

BY  W.  O.  PERKINS. 
Price  >j>  Centia.       $«.>a  per  Dozen. 

Mr.  Perkins  shows  his  appreciation  of  the 
true  need  of  Singing  Schools  by  providing  a 
large  proportion  of  Secular  Music  for  practice. 
For  while  the  main  object  of  a  large  part  of  all 
schools  is  to  prepare  a  new  set  of  singers  for 
the  choir  or  chorus  in  church,  this  end  is  best 
attained  by  confining  the  drill  principally  to 
music  containing  words  that  will  do  to  drill  on. 
In  this  blight  book  we  have  quantities  of  new 
and  very  pleasing  music  in  (our  parts,  which, 
with  the  '■  elements,"  fill  all  the  pages  to  the 
until  page,  to  which  succeed  about  40  pages  of 
well  chosen  church  music. 

I^UHLISIIED  BY 

OX-IVETR    IDITSOlsT    Sc    CO. 

BOSTON. 


§i?UJ  Ptti^w  fox  #^t 

VOCAL. 

Old  Folks  in  the  Lane.   S'gandCho.   Litho- 

gi-aph  Title.  E6.  3.  E  to  F.  Dana.  40 

As  the  Hart  pants.  Eb.  4.  d  to  D.         Foster.  30 
My  Home  in  Tennessee.    Song  and  Chorus. 

A6.     3.     E  to  F.  Stewart.  30 

Nestle  me  close  to  your  Heart,  Kathleen.    F. 

3.     c  to  g.  Banks.  30 

Alone  in  the  World.    Song  and  Chorus.    Aft. 

3.     E  to  F.  Stewart.  30 

The  Bold  Rider.     (Der  tapfere  Keiter.)     F. 

3.    c  to  F.  Taubert.  30 

The  Farmer  and  the  Dove.       (Bauern  und 

Tauben).     G.     4.     d  to  D.  Taubert.  30 

Wear  the  Ribbon  Blue.     Song  and  Chorus. 

C.     2.     c  to  E.  Roll'e.  30 

Sweet  Dolly  Blossom.    A.    3.    E  to  F. 

De  Kress.  30 
Footsteps  in  the  Snow.     Song  and  Chorus. 

F.     3.     c  to  g.  Jones.  30 

Norallie,  I'm  dreaming  of  thee.     Song  and 

Chorus.     C.    3.  E  to  F.  Bulledge.  30 

The  Old  House.    F.     3.     c  to  E.  Molloy.  3r. 

Before  Parting.     C.     3.     c  to  E.  tUck.  3.5 

The  Lovers.    Aft.     3.    E  to  3.  Molloy.  35 

My  Darling  was  Fair.   (In  der  Fremde. )    G- 

minor.     4.    d  to  g.  Taubert.  33 

Mountain  Top.   "Vocal  Waltz.   E.   5.  d  to  b. 

Grass.  60 
Walking  down  the  Lane.    Eft.    2.    d  to  E. 

Meyer.  30 
The  Old  Mountain  Pines.    Song  and  Cho. 

C.     3.    d  to  f.  Higgins.  30 

One  only.    A  minor.  3.  A  to  E.         Wekerlin.  35 
Robin,  I'm  waiting  for  thee.    Song  and  Cho. 

Aft.     3.    c  to  F.  Peck.  30 

Xn»trnniontal. 

Fairies'  Evening  Song.    Capriccio.    Bft.    5. 

Sudds.  50 
Lincoln  Pavilion  Souvenir  Polka.    F.     3. 

SrMeiffarth.  33 
Fleurs  Melodiques.     No.  23.     Fra  Diavolo. 

G.     2. 
Musette.     E.     3.  Morley.  40 

Nancy  Lee.     Quickstep.    G.     3.  Pratt.  40 

Sur  le  Lac.     Esquisse  Musicale.     4  hands. 

F.     4.  S.  Smith.  1.00 

Titania.     Shcrzo  Caprice.     G  major  and 

minor.     5.  Hitter.  7.5 

Salterello     A  minor.     4.  Stanley.  40 

Hepzibah  Galop.     G.     2.  Wallace.  25 

J.  S.  Knight's  Album  of  New  and  Charming 
Dance  Music.  Each  piece,  30 

No.  1.    Silver  Cross  Waltz.     (F.    3.) 
No.  2.     Conscript's  March.     (Eft.    3.) 
No.  3.    Past  and  J'uture  Waltz.     (F.    3.) 
No.  6.     El  Dorado  Polka  Kedowa.     (Bft.     3.) 
Blossoms  of  Opera.    Favorite  Opera  Airs. 

J.  Andre,  each,  25 

No.  14.     Serenade  from  Don  Giovanni.  C.    2. 

"     1.5.    Se  al  volto,  '•      La  Clemenza.  C.    2. 

"     16.     11  segretto,  from  Lucretia.        G.    2. 

"     17.     March,  from  II  Crociato.  G.     2. 

"    18.     La  donna  mobile.     Rigoletto.    0.     2. 

"    19.    March,  from  Mose  in  Egitto.     G.    2. 

"    21.     BrirKlisi,  from  La  Traviata.        C.     1. 

"    23.     lo  son  ricco,  from  L'Elisire.      C.     2. 

Vacation  Redowa.     Bft.     3.  Wendelstein.  30 

Whispering  Waves.  Salonstuck.  A.  3.  Frank.  40 

BODES. 

Chorus  Choir  Instruction  Hook.     By 

A.  N.  Johnson.  $1..{8;  or  $12.00  pet;  doz. 

Music  bv  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  thQ  expanse 
beinif  one  cent  for  every  two  ounci'S,  or  fraction  thereof, 
one  or  two  cents  for  an  ordinary  piec-e  9f  music.  Persons 
at  a  distance  wilt  tiiid  the  coiiveyiince  a  siiving  of  time  uud 
expense  ill  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  ut 
double  these  rates. 


DIVIGHT'S    JOUEIS^AL    OF    MUSIC 


brothers: 

Squareand  Upright  Pianos 

.AJKB    i.a:A.TCia:LESS. 
33  Union  Square,   New  York. 

Decker  »rotlier»'  Ctpand,  Square,  and 
UnriK-lit  Pianoa  are  the  best  made  in  the  country. 
They  take  the  lead  of  all  first-class  instrun\ents,  being 
unrivalled  in  beauty  of  tone,  and  perfection  of  mechan- 
ism in  every  detail. 

Send  f»r  Illustrated  Catalograe. 

PKICE3   SEASONABLE. 

XEnlMS    EASY. 


The  School  Song  Book 

FOR 

SEMINARIES  ANS  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

By  C.  EVEMESa*.    Price  eO  Cts.-,  $«  pr  Moz. 

THE  shape  of  this  work  is  peculiar  but  con- 
venient, the  pages  being  somewhat  wider 
and  shorter  than  those  of  a  common  church 
music  book.  They  h&ld  the  staffs  well,  and 
contain  quite  a  quantity  ©n  each  page. 

The  music  of  the  book  is  in  2  and  in  3-paits, 
all  for  even,  or  ladies  voices,  and  is  of  fine  qual- 
ity throughout.  Mr.  Everest  draws  from  his 
experience  as  teacher  of  music  in  a  city  Normal 
School,  and  evidently  is  familiar  with  the  ground 
occupied.  The  "  instructive  "  part  of  the  book 
is  extensive. 


A  Song  Bcader  for  Grammar  Schools. 

Particularly  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 

various  kinds  of  voices  found  in  the  Upper 

Classes.    By  W.  S.  Tilden,  Teacher  of  Music 

in  the  Schools  of  Newton  and  Brookline,  Mass. 

Price  SO  Cents. 

Avery  useful  book,  compiled  by  an  able  and 
practical  teacher,  who  felt  the  need  before 
he  so  well  cared  for  it.  The  "  Choir  "  contains 
a  few  pages  of  well  constructed  theory,  and  173 
pages  of  pure,  sweet,  tasteful  music,  in  1,  2,  3, 
and  4  parts,  for  practice  and  pleasure. 


THE 


By  A.  M.  JOH^SOJ\r. 

Price,   $1.3»,  or   $1*  per  Woa. 
JTTST     FTUBX-ISHEID  . 

This  is  a  book  by  itself,  and  like  nothing  else. 
It  contains  minute  directions  for  Teachers  and 
Learners,  for  instruction  and  practice  in  all 
"Choruses."  whether  in  Singing  Schools,  Choirs, 
Societies,  Conventions,  or  any  where  else; 
all  given  in  the  simplest  and  most  unmistak- 
able language  ever  put  into  an  instruction  book. 

Some  teachers  may  wish  to  substitute  other 
terms  and  "commands"  for  those  given,  but 
the  extreme  ease  of  teaching  from  the  book 
will  commend  it,  even  in  such  cases.  A  large 
quantity  of  good  music  of  all  varieties  for 
practice  is  given. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  Co.,  Boston. 


The  Hersliey  Scliool  of  Insical  Art. 

THIS  flourishing  institution  has  been  steadily  grow- 
ing in  favor  ever  since  its  establishment.  Its  prosperity 
is  entirely  due  to  the  excellent  quality  of  the  instruction 
which  is  piven  by  a  body  of  thorouRhl  v  competent  teach- 
ers, in  a  roost  careful  and  conscientious  manner. 

The  General  BIrector,  Mr.  H.  Clarence  Eddt,  is  a 
musician  of  the  hip^hest  culture,  besides  being  an  organ 
virtuoso  second  to  none  in  America. 

Mrs.  Saba  B.  Hershet,  the  Vocal  Director  and  found- 
er of  the  school,  spent  many  years  in  Germany  and  Italy 
eDgap;ed  in  study  and  especially  acquainting  herself  with 
the  peculiarities  and  advantages  oi  the  various  methods 
ot  teaching. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Hershey  School  to  furnish  instruc- 
tion equal  in  quality  to  tlie  best  that  the  great  Conserva- 
tories and  Music  Schools  of  Epitope  can  afford,  thus 
enabling  the  student  of  music  to  study  in  America  aa 
well  as  lie  could  do  elsewhere. 

A  three  years  course  has  been  an'anged  for  the  pupils, 
and  the  work  carefully  divided  so  as  to  assign  a  proper 
portion  to  each  term  and  year.  And  while  ct  rtificates 
of  attainment  will  be  granted  at  the  end  of  each  year, 
diplomas  will  only  be  given  to  such  pupils  asarecapat'le 
of  passing  the  examination  at  the  end  of  the  three  year's 
course. 

At  the  close  of  every  half  year  there  will  be  a  private 
examination  in  the  presence  of  the  Faculty  and  at  the 
close  of  the  year  a  public  one. 

A  Post  Graduate  Course  h.is  also  been  arrangfid  with 
the  view  of  accommodating  such  pupils  as  after  their 
graduation  may  be  desirous  of  carrying  their  musical 
development  still  further. 

A  scholarship  has  been  established  for  the  benefit  of 
pupils  desiring  the  Post  Graduate  Course. 

It  will  be  awarded  annually  to  the  pupil  who  shall 
graduate  with  highest  honors'having  been  a  member  of 
the  scliool  for  at  least  two  years  previous  to  the  time  of 
competition. 

The  pupil  of  either  sex  who  shall  gain  the  scholarship 
will  be  entitled  to  pursue  the  studies  of  the  Post  Graduate 
course  for  one  year  free  of  charge. 

The  pupils  who  intend  graduating,  will  be  required  to 
make  a  speciality  of  some  one  instrument  or  of  singing 
and  a  thorough  study  of  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  Fugue 
and  Free  Composition. 

Upon  knowledge  of  these  Theoretical  branches,  the 
examinations  forthe  scholarship  will  be  mainly  based. 

Inasmuch  as  one  of  the  most  important  requisites  for 
musical  growth  is  the  hearing  of  much  cood  music  of  all 
styles  and  periods,  the  pupils  of  the  institution  have 
free  admission  to  the  organ  recitals  (which  are  given 
every  week)  Popular  Concerts  and  Pupils  Matin^s  every 
fortnight. 

On  these  occasions  will  be  produced  choice  selections 
from  all  the  clat'Sical  authors  as  well  as  many  modern 
works.  In  addition  to  the  above  named  Free  Advantag- 
es, are  Lectnree  on  musical  subjects,  classss  in  Harmony, 
Counterpoint,  Fugue  and  Composition,  as  well  as  classes 
in  Elocution,  Italian  and  Sight  Singing.  There  is  noth- 
ing (aside  from  regular  study)  bo  important  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  artist  as  the  hearing  of  good  music.  Only  in 
this  way  does  it  become  possible  to  guard  against  a  nar- 
rowness of  thought  and  feeling  to  which  every  musician 
is  especially  liable  during  his  years  of  study  and  which 
proves  most  detrimental  to  his  future  career. 

Connected  with  the  school  is  a  fine  hall,  capable  of 
seating  from  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  persons  and 
containing  a  splendid  three  manual  Concert  Organ  built 
by  Johnson  and  Son,  and  Steinway  and  Sons  Centennial 
Grand  Piano. 

The  success  of  the  school  has  thus  far  been  most  flat- 
tering, and  conclusively  proves  that  the  most  thorough 
and  artistic  work  will  find  appreciation. 


GOOD  NEWS. 

A  Sabbath  School   Song  Book. 

BY    ».    M.    IHcINXOSU. 

PRICE  35  CENTS. 

THE  few  months  trial  to  which  this  charming 
"singer"  has  been  exposed,  has  suf- 
ficiently demonstrated  its  gieat  merit.  A  book 
always  reflects,  more  or  less  clearly,  the  taste  of 
its  composer,  which  in  this  case  was  helped  by 
an  usually  good  judgment  in  selecting  hymns. 
Such  ones  as 

'*  The  Kinp;  in  the  Manger,"  page  3 ; 
"  Sweet  liye  and  Bye,"  page  96;  and 
"  Hear  Iliin  Calling,"  page  130, 

are  very  taking,  but  not  more  so  than  a  large 
number  of  others. 
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Frederic  Chopin. 

BT     LOtriS      EHLBRT. 

(Translated  for  this  Journal  by  F.  Slooum.) 

CCon^inned  from  Page  98.) 

Chopin  is  said  to  have  been  indifferently 
fond  of  Schubert  and  Beethoven.  The  incal- 
culable and  titanic  in  them  repelled  him.  Even 
of  Schubert  he  once  said  that  "the  sublime  in 
him  was  annihilated  when  what  was  vulgar  or 
trivial  followed."  And,  of  Mozart's  Don  Juan, 
Liszt  relates  that  he  found  passages  in  it  that 
were  painful  to  him.  He  was,  says  Liszt, 
so  profoundly  and  singularly  imbued  with 
those  feelings  .whose  most  attractive  models  he 
believed  himself  to  have  beheld  during  his 
youth — those  feelings  which  alone  he  cared  to 
confide  to  art;  he  regarded  art  itself  so  invari- 
ably from  one  and  the  same  standpoint,  that 
his  preferences  as  artist  could  not  help  being 
affected  thereby.  In  the  great  models  of  art 
he  looked  only  for  what  corresponded  to  his 
own  nature.  What  approached  that  pleased 
him.  What  departed  from  it  did  not  easily 
obtain  justice  at  his  hands.  In  spite  of  the  un- 
conquerable aversion  he  felt  for  all  that  was 
violent  in  Beethoven,  he  himself  was  not  free 
from  violence.  It  was  his  innate  anxiety  in 
the  presence  of  his  own  which  rendered  him  so 
uncompromising  towards  the  strange  demon. 
In  the  range  of  piano  literature  scarcely  any 
one  has  opened  up  a  greater  and  broader  path- 
way for  freedom  and  license  than  he.  From 
Shakespeare  and  Beethoven  he  learnt  the  dash- 
ing power  of  the  episode.  How  often,  in  his 
greater  works,  e.  g.,  his  first  Scherzo,  after  the 
most  dire  catastrophe  we  behold  "the  sweet 
sleep  of  moonlight  on  the  hills,"  as  in  the  lyr- 
ic epilogue  to  the  "Merchant  of  Venice." 
And  so,  in  the  fourth  Prelude,  we  find  him  seek- 
ing after  all  possible  harmonic  developments 
for  a  melodic  phrase  of  two  notes.  Most  in- 
defatigably  of  all,  his  fancy  revels  in  the  dis- 
covery of  middle  voices  and, harmonic  varia- 
tions. In  the  Berceuse  he  composes  a  -whole 
piece  over  the  simplest  chord  accompaniment — 
a  series  of  variations  developed  from  a  harmon- 
ic organ  point.  In  the  second  Impromptu,  in- 
stead of  the  harmonic,  he  has  selected  a  melod- 
ic organ  point.  He  writes  successive  iifths 
where  they  please  him.  In  the  eighth  Etude 
(Op.  35)  he  brings  us  a  whole  bevy  of  them ; 
but  they  lie  in-  the  middle  voices  and  produce 
a  charming  effect. 

If,  in  the  Scherzo,  Chopin  had  models  more 
and  more  like  his  own,  the  "  Ballad  "  belongs 
to  him  and  to  him  only.  Of  these,  too,  he 
wrote  four.  Each  is  fundamentally  different 
from  the  rest;  and  yet  one  trait  is  common  to 
them  all,  their  weirdness  of  conception  and  no- 
bleness of  motive.  Chopin  talks  to  us  in  them, 
but  not  as  one  who  relates  something  that  has 
really  happened.  Rather  is  it  that  which  has 
never  happened — which  is  experienced  only  as 
a  feeling  or  yearning  in  the  inmost  soul.  Thei-e 


is,  it  may  be,  much  of  a  nation's  sorrow  in 
them,  much  of  anguish — smothered  without, 
but  smouldering  within — for  the  wounds 
heaped  upon  the  fatherland ;  but  of  downright 
reality — such  a  reality  as,  in  Beethoven,  of- 
ten thrusts  words  into  our  mouths — they  have 
none. 

The  most  touching  thing,  perhaps,  that  Cho- 
pin has  written,  is  the  story  told  us  in  the  F- 
Major  Ballad.  No  old  legend  could  be  more 
simple  and  yet,  in  its  simplicity,  more  impres-, 
sive.  I  have  known  children  to  stop  their  play 
and  listen  to  it.  It  is  a  fairy  tale  transformed 
into  music.  In  its  four-voiced  motive,  too, 
there  reigns  such  purity,  it  is  as  though  the 
moist  air  of  spring  was  swaying  the  mobile 
leaves  of  some  tropic  palm.  What  gentle 
breathings  these  are  stealing  into  the  heart 
and  soul! 

The  coquetry  of  beauty — that  half  uncon- 
scious sporting  ■with  the  power  that  bewitches 
and  fires  by  following  every  concession  with 
retraction,  was  Chopin's  peculiar  province.  It 
is  marvellous  with  how  seemingly  insignificant 
a  movement — but  a  movement  full  of  an  irre- 
sistible charm^ie  was  able  to  delineate  this 
sportiveness  of  love.  Every  one  will  recall  to 
mind  that  memorable  passage  in  the  A-fiat 
Major  Ball-ad,  where,  after  long  resonance  of 
the  chord  in  A-flat  Major,  the  right  hand  alone 
begins  a  movement  in  eighths  varied  with 
pauses.  Or  take  the  ornament  in  triplets  with 
which  he  adorns  the  F- Major  Nocturne  (op.  15) 
— as  with  the  wings  of  butterflies.  Nowhere, 
perhaps,  can  the  value  of  ornamentation  be 
better  learned  than  from  him.  Ornament  in 
art  is  very  much  as  flowers  are  in  nature,  or  as 
finery  in  the  life  of  women.  All  adornment, 
if  it  be  rightly  chosen,  has  this  peculiar  quali- 
ty, that  it  reflects  its  own  beauty  upon  the 
wearer — just  as,  in  reality,  it  gets  its  own  life- 
like appearance  only  through  him.  By  its 
very  nature  it  can  beautify  only  what  is  beauti- 
ful. Homely  women  are  rendered  still  home- 
lier by  it,  because  contrast  demands  what  to 
them  is  an  unfavorable  comparison.  Beauty, 
however,  acquires  through  it  something  of 
loveliness  and  dignity  and  elegance.  If  we 
look  at  the  "Airs" — so  full  of  ornament — of 
Handel  and  other  masters  of  his  time,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  how  such  lack  of  taste  could 
ever  constitute  an  epoch.  An  ornament  on 
every  note — it  is  as  though  we  saw  a  hand  with 
rings  on  every  finger.  How  touchingly  sim- 
ple and  severe,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  three 
Vienna  masters,  especially  Beethoven.  With 
an  Adagio  of  his  one  might  connect  the  figure 
Jean  Paul  uses  somewhere  of  the  sun:  "It 
bathes  naked  in  the  blue."  Mozart,  too,  where 
he  did  not  make  concessions  to  the  prima  don- 
na, could  dispense  wholly  with  ornament.  Mu- 
sic like  Chopin's,  however,  on  account  of  its 
prevailing  elegance,  cannot  do  without  it.  But 
he  did  not  buy  it  of  the  jeweller,  but  made  it 
with  his  own  delicate  hand.     A  device  of  his 


is  that  of  surrounding  a  note,  so  to  speak,  with 
diamond  facets,  or  of  bathing  the  surging 
flood  of  his  passion  with  the  silver  of  moon- 
light. In  the  Nocturnes  there  is  the  shining 
of  melancholy  and  distant  stars.  The  Chopin 
Nocturne  is  dramatized  ornament.  In  the 
much  admired  one  in  F  sharp  (Op.  15),  tlie 
principal  theme  appears  at  the  outset  so  orna- 
mented that  we  cannot  resist  the  notion  of  the 
fancy  confining  itself  to  the  arabesque  as  a 
means  of  poetic  expression.  Even  the  impas- 
sioned middle  portion,  with  its  passages  in 
fives,  borders  on  what  might  be  termed  the 
tragic  figured  ornament  in  Chopin.  The  origi- 
nal thought  is  here  covered  over  with  a  thick 
veil:  but  even  the  veil   can  serve  as  ornament. 

Tlie  Polonaises  and  Mazurkas  impress  us  as 
having  been  written  in  the  old  national  cos- 
tume, and  as  though  we  heard  theclashing  of 
swords  and  silver  spurs. 

The  Polonaise  was  not  then  the  pretty  prom- 
enade into  which  it  has  degenerated  since.  It 
was  a  quiet  but  characteristic  dance  in  which 
majesty  extended  its  hand  to  beauty.  In  tliat 
rarely  played  but  most  beautiful  of  the  Chopin 
Polonaises — the  one  in  F  sharp  Minor — both 
dance  forms  are  united.  TheMazui'ka  forms  a 
part  of  it.  If  ever  it  has  been  granted  to  mu- 
sical art  to  elevate  a  historic  picture  into  a 
movement  of  beauty,  the  feat  has  been  accom- 
plished here. 

An  artist's  fame  requires  it,  and  so  Chopin 
had  to  satisfy  our  final  claims  upon  him  as  a 
pianist,  and  compose  the  indispensable  Con- 
certo. He  has  written  two  of  these  and  ac- 
quitted himself  as  well  as  could  be  expected. 
It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  his  mind  to  express 
itself  in  wide  forms.  He  was  too  weak  for 
that  seven-league-boot  pace  which  a  score  de- 
manded. In  the  same  way  the  Trio  and  'Cello 
Sonata  were  proljlems  not  meant  for  him  to 
solve.  He  was  greatest  where  he  could  create 
freely  from  within  outwaids,  without  formal 
restraint.  In  this  way  originated  his  Impromp- 
tus, Rondos,  Fantasias,  Tarantelle  and  incom- 
parable Barcarolle — works,  in  a  peculiar  sense, 
his  own.  His  two  Sonatas  should  be  named 
here,  especially  the  second,  in  B  minor,  the 
first  three  movements  of  which  are  aninng  the 
best  things  he  has  written.  The  Funeral  March 
of  the  BJ  Minor  Sonata  owes  its  great  fame  to 
the  wondrous  harmonic  animation  of  two  tri- 
ads that,  in  this  connection,  have  something 
highly  tragic  in  them.  The  middle  movement, 
unfortunately,  falls  completely  from  out  this 
category.  After  so  much  of  darkly  hung 
mourning  weeds  one  ought  not  so  soon  to  dis- 
play white  linen. 

Chopin  had  no  ability  as  a  contrapuntist. 
His  freely  creative  genius  prevented  this.  How 
gifted  he  was,  however,  in  a  field  lying  so  re- 
mote from  him  we  see,  sometimes,  in  canon 
passages,  those,  for  example,  of  his  C  sliarp 
Minor  Mazurka  (Op.  63).  No  one,  though  he 
were   gray    in    the    learned    art,    could    liave 
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■written  this  octave  canon  more  perfectly.  lu 
harmony  Chopin  has  often  gone  beyond  the 
happy  medium  of  what  is  beautifully  conceived. 
What  amateur,  for  example,  can  think  the  mid- 
dle voices  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Barcarolle 
(measures  8,  9  and  10  from  the  end)— pj^re  ? 
Such  obscurities,  betraying  a  slight  leaning 
towards  the  strained,  are  not  at  all  rare  with 
him.  Much  is  due,  doubtless,  to  false  readings ; 
but  there  remains  enough  that  is  strange  to 
cause  a  very  righteous  shaking  of  the  head.  In 
rendering  such  harsh  passages  we  may  tone 
them  down  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  rubato 
and  thus  help  ourselves  over  many  a  doubtful 
place.  Only,  as  innermost  law  of  the  rubato, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  all  loss  and  gain 
of  time  must  be  dexterously  concealed.  Every- 
where in  Chopin,  where  the  accelerando  does 
BOt  in  time  show  itself  in  the  ritanlando  again, 
in  the  listener  the  feeling  arises  of  something 
wrong.  That  slight  ebb  and  flow  of  execu- 
tion independent  of  rhythm,  which  loosens  but 
does  not  destroy  the  mathematical  stiffness  of 
the  whole,  has  always  constituted  the  triumph 
and  danger  of  virtuosos.  If  any  one  wish  to 
to  form  a  notion  of  this  musical  law  of  wave 
movement,  let  him  hear  Joachim  play  Bach. 

We  delight  in  imagining  the  personal  ap- 
pearance of  a  man  with  whom  we  have  occu- 
pied ourselves  from  eariy  youth  up.  In  Flor- 
ence at  Madame  Rubio's,  a  pupil  of  Chopin's, 
I  saw  a  portrait  taken  in  his  maturer  years  and 
said  to  be  a  striking  likeness.  It  differs  mark- 
edly from  the  well-known  pictures  of  him,  but 
to  me,  is  the  most  likely  one  of  all.  Judging 
by  it,  Chopin  was  not  good-looking.  He  had  a 
very  marked  nose  and  plain  eyes.  We  see  that 
these  must  havebeen  very  expressive,  from  this 
hasty  sketch,  which  gives  you  the  impression 
that  it  is  a  genuine  picture  from  life.  Brow  and 
hands  are  very  distinguished,  the  pose  pleas- 
antly careless,  the  fine  mouth— in  all  his  pict- 
ures the  same — mildly  closed  as  though  it  hid 
some  sweet  melody.  Descriptions  given  by 
contemporaries,  like  Liszt  and  Hiller,  of  him 
and  his  playing  agree  thoroughly  with  this 
picture.  A  correspondence  is  s]K>fcen  of  as 
about  to  appear  shortly.  It  is  not  probable 
when  we  consider  the  extreme  reserve  he  is  said 
to  have  manifestedinhis  writings— he  preferred 
running  over  half  of  Paris  to  avoid  writing  a 

letter that  such  a  work  will  contain  much  of 

importaace,  unless  it  be  letters  to  Madame  Sand 
or  his  family,  with  whom  he  maintained  a  last- 
in"  intimacy.  We  can  determine  what  Chopin 
was  without  such  documents.  There  has  scarce- 
ly ever  been  a  more  individual,  characteristic 
art  than  his.  In  all  his  works,  to  use  an  ex- 
pression of  Jean  Paul's,  we  detect  the  fresh 
odor  of  the  soil  in  which  they  germinated  and 
grew.  We  see  as  well  the  sunbeam  which  falls 
into  his  study  and  wraps  its  warm  light  about 
his  pen,  &sfeel  the  wann  mist  that  like  dew  as- 
cends from  the  grave  and  oppresses  his  breast. 
We  behold  him  in  the  full  swing  of  happiest 
youth  and  in  the  early  autumn  that  was  so  soon 
to  tear  him  from  us.  Life  wearied  him.  Del- 
icate and  frail,  his  feeble  limbs  ran  themselves 
sore  and  bleeding  against  the  granite  of  earth. 
The  dread  reality  of  existence  filled  him  with 
terror.  His  inner  life  lacked  the  robust  and 
healthful  energy  needed  to  wrest  from  exist- 
ence what  it  never  willingly  yields.  ,  -' 


How  long  will  the  Chopin  music  last  ?  It 
seems,  along  with  what  is  older  in  music,  to 
constitute  a  special  class  of  its  own.  It  re- 
sembles the  women  of  the  south,  whose  beauty 
soon  fades.  Where  now  is  the  Mozart  sonata  ? 
Are  not  the  first  shadows  of  evening  even  now 
beginning  to  creep  about  those  of  Weber — and 
he  yet  so  near  to^us?  Only  where  musical  art 
has  produced  the  best,  as  with  the  old  Italians, 
with  Bach,  in  the  symphonies  and  quartets  of 
Beethoven,  does  the  march  of  centuries  leave 
no  trace  behind.  Can  Chopin  be  placed  by  the 
side  of  such  ?  Certainly  not.  But  his  music 
is  so  forcible  an  expression  of  a  thoroughly 
original  nature,  it  has  extended  so  enduringly 
the  domain  of  feeling  and  expression  of  the 
most  widely  spread  of  all  instruments,  that  no 
just  estimate  can  be  formed  as  to  the  limit  of 
its  vitality.  I  regard  the  Etudes  especially  as  an 
clement  of  piano  literature  that  can  hardly  be- 
come obsolete.  After  the  lapse  of  a  century 
these  studies,  if  not  with  the  same  right  as  the 
Well-Tempered  Clavichord,  of  equal  necessity, 
will  be  found  on  all  pianos. 


Musical  Form. 

The  following  notes  are  extracts  from  Mr. 
M'Naught's  seven  lectures  on  Musical  Form  de- 
livered at  the  Summer  term  of  the  Tonic  Sol- 
fa  College,  (London)  : — • 

The  expression  Musical  Form  covers  a  mul- 
titude of  facts  in  the  composition  of  music.    It 
deals  with  the  minutest  details  of  a  little  tune 
and  with  the  welding  together  of  all  the  por- 
tions of  a,rt  elaborate  piece  of  music.     Just  as 
in  architecture  there  may  be  exquisite  form  in 
details,  but  do  unity  in  the  whole  design,  so  in 
a  piece  of  music,  the  themes,  the  rhythm,  the 
ingenuity  of  idea  may  strike  us,  but  never  are 
we  so  deeply  impressed  as  when  as  well  as  va- 
riety we  find  a  noble  unity.     The  perception 
of  musical  form  is  a  constant  demand  on  the 
memory  of  details  and  sections,  for  all  musical 
form  is  made  up  of  imitation  and  repetition.   In 
everyday  life  our  minds  are  constantly  observ- 
ing,   comparing,    and  storing;    consequently, 
musical  form,   with  its   ceaseless  reference  to 
the  foregone,  is  born  of  the  habits  and  neces- 
sities of  our  minds.     An  examination  of  popu- 
lar tunes  will  enable  the  most  cursory  observer 
to  perceive  how   much  of  this  musical  form, 
this  imitation  and  repetition,  there  is  in  music 
which  obtains  favor  with  the  commonest  musi- 
cal instincts.     The  broad  elements  of  all  music 
are  tune,  time,  and  accent  or  emphasis.     Any 
of  these  elements  in  a  piece  of  music  affords 
scope  for  imitation  and   repetition.      Take  a 
common  metre  psalm  tune  or  the  similar  ballad 
metre  in  which  so  many  of  our  nursery  rhymes 
and  narrative  poems  are  written.     See  how  the 
third  and  fourth  lines  exactly  reproduce  tlie 
firet  and  second.     Here  is  musical  (rhythmic) 
form    in   this  repetition,  in  this  reference  to 
what  has   already  been   announced ;   what   is 
called   balance  (repetition)  of  rhythm,   in   its 
simplest  and  most  easily  apprehended  shape. 
Our  demand  for  form  would   be  satisfactorily 
met  by  this  rhythmic  imitation  alone,  without 
any  imitation  or  repetition  of  the  intervals  of 
the  tune.     But  most  tunes  show  tune,  or  tonal 
form,  as  well  as  rhythmic.     Many  of  our  street 
tunes,  so  readily  caught  up  by  even  the  rough- 
est of  tVie  lower  classes,  owe  their  wide,  if  short- 
lived, popularity  to  a  happy  construction  of 
form,  fully  recogniamt  of  the  lively  satisfac- 
tion the  mind   experiences  at    rhythmic    and 
tonal  repetition.     Tlie  striking  success  of  many 
of  these  songs  often  induces  one  to   wish  tlia 
writers  gifted  with  such  unerring  skill  in  hit- 
ting the  likes  and  capacities  of  the  common 
people,  would  turn  to  and  write  tunes  for  our 
school  children.     Too  much  of  our  school  mu- 


sic is  cold  and  depressingly  destitute  of  real 
interest.  Why  shouM  it  not  be  worth  while 
for  the  best  composers  to  strive  to  supply  scores 
of  thousands  of  willing  little  throats  with  live- 
ly and  pretty  tunes  ?  .  .  .  These  little  fa- 
miliar tunes,  little  musical  forms,  contain  imi- 
tations and  relations  we  all  easily  perceive  and 
enjoy  without  tlie  slightest  conscious  thouglit. 
effort,  or  calculation.  We  are  as  satisfied  with 
these  examples  of  form  without  mechanically 
analyzing  them,  as  we  are  that  two  and  two 
are  four.  But  to  perceive  the  complex  rela- 
tions of  more  elaborate  musical  form,  is,  as  it 
were,  to  calculate  a  far  more  difficult  arithmet- 
ical problem.  So,  he  who  would  worship  at 
the  shrine  of  musical  form,  must  be  blessed 
with  at  least  a  good  musical  memory — one  re 
tentive  enough  to  be  conscious  of  reminders. 
Tunes,  whose  compact  form  the  most  unculti- 
vated ear  will  not  allow  to  be  disturbed,  are  as 
it  were  pointed  conversations,  easily  followed 
and  understood ;  but  a  large  form  is  a  noble 
poem,  a  great  oration,  a  splendid  monument, 
the  beautiful  details  of  which  may  absorb  the 
whole  attention  of  some  observers,  but  the  uni- 
ty of  which  can  be  present  only  to  the  trained 
and  experienced  mind.         .... 

Musical  form  should  be  studied  historically. 
It  is  then  found  that  the  earliest  forms  are  dis- 
tinguished by  one  broad  characteristic  from 
the  later  forms.  The  former  are  made  up  of 
various  ways  of  adding  melody  to  melcdy,  the 
resultant  harmony  being  tolerated  so  long  as  it 
is  not  absolutely  bad;  the  latter,  while  not  ig- 
noring melody,  make  harmony  and  the  relation 
of  keys  an  all-important  study.  One  of  the 
earliest  attempts  to  give  continuity  and  form 
to  music  was  the  atldition  of  melodies,  or  ac- 
companiments called  counterpoint,  to  the  plain 
song  or  slow  melodies  of  the  church  service. 
This  accomplishment  was  so  extensively  culti- 
vated that  elaborate  and,  to  us  in  these  times, 
arbitrary  rules  for  its  use  were  contrived.  .  .  . 
Counterpoint,  being  full  of  little  imitations,  soon 
led  to  the  composition  of  music  in  which  the 
chief  feature  was  the  tonal  and  rhythmic  imi- 
tation of  little  tunes  or  themes;  and  then  in  its 
turn  imitation  led  to  that  ordered  imitation 
called  canon.  In  canon  a  melody  is  caught  up 
by  a  second  part  before  its  completion  by  the 
first.  The  undoubted  pleasure  which  any  mu- 
sical mind  has  in  listening  to  this  device — one 
in  some  shape  or  other  recognized  by  all  musi- 
cal forms,  great  or  small — gave  a  great  impetus 
to  the  invention  of  various  kinds  of  canon,  and 
pedants  were  induced  to  concentrate  splendid 
ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  canons  of  such- 
absurd  complexity  that  no  one  could  possibly 
derive  any  pleasure  from  listening  to  them. 
Such  canons,  viewed  simply  as  exercises,  are 
doubtless  of  value  to  the  student,  but  viewed 
as  music  they  are  de.id  and  valueless.  After 
canon  came  that  highly  organized  imitation 
called  fugue.  Here  we  have  the  most  persist- 
ent and  systematic  repetition.  The  memory  is 
now  called  upon  to  retain  and  compare  more, 
and  the  mind  finds  full  occupation.  .  .  . 
Fugue  is  the  apotheosis  of  counterpoint,  imita- 
tion, and  canon.  It  absorbs  all  of  these  and 
is  the  highest  and  greatest  form — way  of  order- 
ing and  repeating  ideas — the  so-called  old  or 
contrapuntal  school  developed.  Like  its  pred- 
ecessors, fugue  for  the  most  partis  a  piling  up 
of  melodies,  harmony  being  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. Just  as  a  student  of  modern  har- 
mony very  properly  in  his  exercises  strives  to 
secure  good  chords  and  progressions,  and,  with- 
out seeking  to  make  his  parts  real  tunes,  is  sat- 
isfied to  write  nothing  offensively  unmelodious, 
so  with  a  fugue-writer  tlie  plan  is  reversed  and 
the  imitation  of  subjects  and  fragments  is  the 
first  aim,  and  any  harmony  is  admitted  provid- 
ed it  is  not  absolutely  incorrect.  So  when  you 
hear  a  fugue  you  must  follow  it  with  your  me- 
lodious ears— you  must  trace  beautiful  curves 
and  lines,  not  patches  of  color.  As  when  We 
cast  stone  after  stone  in  smooth  water,  one 
wave  of  vibration  passes  over  another  and  eagi^ 
pursues  a  perfectly  independent  course,  so  ig  jt 
with  a  fine  fugue,  its  melodies  pass  over  ^yiA 
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under  and  through  one  another  without  dis- 
turbance or  opposition.         .         ,         .         . 

If  a  title  always  identified  a  certain  musical 
form,  even  only  as  generally  as  the  terms  canon 
and  fugue  do,  the  number  of  specific  musical 
forms  would  certainly  be  legion.  But  it  is  al- 
together otherwise,  for  pieces  are  named  rath- 
er to  giv^e  some  notion  of  the  voice,  instrument, 
or  combination  of  either  or  both  for  which  the 
music  is  written,  or  of  the  style,  the  rate  of 
movement,  or  the  acquaintance  of  a  composer 
with  a  few  words  of  several  foreign  languages. 

Nearly  all  the  dance  forms,  marches,  and  the 
greater  number  of  instrumental  movements  dif- 
fer more  or  less  only  in  the  small  details  of 
their  construction.  Bat  broadly  they  are  dis- 
tinguished by  one  common  characteristic,  viz., 
the  repetition  of  whole  sections.  There  is  a 
tune  or  subject  in  a  given  key,  then  another 
subject  sometimes  absurdly  called  a  trio  (not- 
withstanding the  number  of  parts),  then  the  first 
subject  occurs  again  in  the  key  in  which  it  first 
appeared.  This  plan  is  called  the  rondo  form. 
As  we  have  seen,  it  is  very  much  used  even  in 
its  primary  form,  but  sometimes  it  has  a  mor« 
extended  plan,  liy  the  introduction  of  other 
secondary  subjects  in  other  keys,  but  it  is  dis 
tinguished  always  by  the  recurrence  of  the  first 
subject  or  theme  in  the  principal  key  of  the 
piece.  It  is  easy  to  see  that,  as  in  other  forms, 
the  chief  feature  is  the  repetition  of  details, 
in  the  rondo  form  it  is  the  repetition  of  com- 
plete sections. 

Tlie  grandest  modern  musical  form  is  an  ad- 
vance on  the  rondo  and  one  in  which,  as  in 
fugue,  the  greatest  musical  geniuses  have  de- 
livered many  of  their  finest  thoughts.  This  is 
called  the  sonata  form.  But  its  use  is  not  con- 
fined to  sonatas,  that  is  pieces  in  several  move- 
ments for  one  or  two  ins  ruments,  but  is  freely 
applied  to  the  symphony,  quartet,  etc.,  etc. 
Nor  does  the  word  mean  a  complete  sonata,  but 
the  manner  in  which  musical  ideas  are  usually 
worked  in  the  first  movement.  So  usual  is  it 
for  this  plan  to  be  adopted  for  the  initial  move- 
ment of  a  symphony,  quartet,  or  overture,  that 
it  is  often  called  a  first  movement,  even  though 
it  is  used  for  the  last  movement 

The  speciality  of  the  spnata  form  is  the  res- 
ervation of  a  place  for  the  working,  or  treat- 
ment, ordevelopmentof  the  foregoing  subjects, 
or  fragments  thereof,  and  the  recurrence  of  the 
important  second  subject,  first  announced  in  a 
related  key  only,  in  the  principal  key  of  the 
movement.  Except  by  close  acquaintance 
with  several  examples  of  this  form — this  way 
of  representing  ideas,— and  by  frequently  listen- 
ing to  examples,  its  eminently  satisfactory 
nature  can  never  be  understood  and  appreci- 
ated. 

So  we  see  tiiat  repetition  and  imitation  are 
elements  of  the  earliest  and  latest  forms.  From 
a  canon  to  a  Wagnerian  opera,  from  a  psalm 
tune  *o  an  oratorio,  you  find  this  continued 
repetition  of  ideas.         .         . 

Let  a  piece  of  music  contain  no  second  allu- 
sion to  rhythm,  subject,  length  of  phrase,  fig- 
ure of  melody,  or  to  any  musical  detail  to  be 
found  elsewhere  in  its  course,  and  it  must  be 
described  as  of  no  form,  and  it  must  appeal  to 
our  senses  on  the  higher  ground  of  its  appro- 
priateness in  assisting  some  poetical  or  dra- 
matic expression,  or  situation,  or  through  its 
strong  contrasts,  its  novel  and  surprising  har- 
mony or  rhythm,  masterly  orchestration  or 
deep  coloring. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Concerning  Certain  Defects  and  Inaccura- 
cies in  English  Musical 
Terminology. 

BY  W.  8.  B.  MATHEWS. 
A  formal  treatise  on  this  topic  would  take  too 
much  time,  and  be  too  tedious  totlie  reader.  I  con- 
tent myself,  therefore,  by  calling  attention  to  a  few 
of  the  inaccuracies  perpetrated  daily  by  a  majority 
of  music  teachers  who  convey  instruction  throujjh 
the  medium  of  the  English  language.     Perhaps  the 


champion  inaccuracy,  (which  is  not  slang,  although 
it  loots  like  it)  is  that  from  the  opening  paragraph 
of  the  most  popular  musical  text-book  ever  com- 
posed; it  is: 

"  Notes  are  the  written  and  printed  signs  of  tones 
or  sounds."  (So  far,  good.  But  see  what  follows  !) 
"Of  these  only  seven  are  used,  and  the  first  seven 
letters  of  the  alphabet  are  applied  to  them,  viz. :  A, 
B,C,D,  E,F,G." 

This  case  is  so  very  glaring  that  I  suppose  it  is 
entirely  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  improper  con- 
vertion  of  the  term  "  note,"  In  which  the  point  of 
the  fallacy  lies. 

A  common  source  of  error  arises  from  not  di.i- 
criminating  between  the  phenomenon  to  be  defined, 
■apd  the  sign  of  it.  This  error  lies  at  the  base  of 
the  obscurity  of  current  teaching  in  regard  to  in- 
tervals. All  the  text  books  by  musicians  belong- 
ing to  the  learned  class,  (under  which  term  I  in- 
clude those  regularly  educated  to  music  in  the  gen- 
eral sense)  agree  in  defining  intervals  by  tlie  man- 
ner of  their  representation.  For  example,  Mr.  Cor- 
nell in  his  "Primer  of  Modern  Tonality"  says, 
"  Every  progression  from  one  tone  to  another,  in- 
volving a  change  of  name  a?id  of  staff  degree^  forms 
what  is  called  an  Interval."  Here  what  is  meant  is 
that  "  every  progression  from  one  tone  to  another 
of  different  pitch  "  forms  an  Interval.  In  other 
words,  Interval  i^  "  difference  of  pitch."  Saroni  in 
the  Introduction  to  his  translation  of  the  first  vol- 
ume of  Marx's  "Musical  Composition  "  defines  inter- 
val as  "change  of  pitch."  Dr.  Lowell  Maion  promul- 
gated many  years  ago  the  definition  "  difference  of 
pitcli."  Mr.  H.  R.  Palmer  in  his  "  Theory  oF  Mu- 
sic" (which  is  an  enlargement  and  new  version  of 
Dr.  Crotch's  "Catechism")  gives  the  correct  doc- 
trine in  his  No.  185.  But  in  the  very  next  number, 
in  answer  to  the  question  "What  is  a  Prime?",  he 
says:  "Prime  is  the  name  given  to  imo  tones  (sic) 
which  involve  but  one  degree  in  the  representation," 
showing  that  in  his  mind  the  denomination  of  an 
interval  is  determined  by  its  representation,  and 
not  vice  versS.,  as  the  trutli  would  be.  And  in  some 
other  text-book  on  which  I  cannot  at  this  moment 
lay  my  hand,  I  have  this  very  day  read  a  state 
ment  that  interval  is  the  difference  in  pitch  between 
tones,  depending  on  the  manner  of  their  representation. 
Mr.  Bowman  in  his  Manual  of  Weitzmann's  theory 
says  that  "  the  designation  of  an  interval  is  deter- 
mined by  the  number  of  staff-degrees  embraced." 
This  is  almost  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  "  the 
names  of  animals  are  determined  by  the  letters  used 
to  write  them  " — which  is  true  in  one  sense.  This 
fallacy  is  universal  in  te.^t-books  on  Harmony.  The 
truth  is  that  intervals  are  named  according  to  the 
numbet-  of  degrees  of  the  scale  they  comprise.  In 
this  manner  all  the  diatonic  intervals  may  be  read- 
ily recognized  by  the  ear  when  heard  disconnect- 
edly. There  remain  certain  sounds  which  on  tem- 
pered instruments  are  ambiguous.  For  instance, 
the  augmented  fourth  and  diminished  fifth.  The 
absurdity  of  determining  these  by  the  mode  of  their 
representation  is  just  as  great  as  it  would  be  in  the 
similar  cases  of  words  spelled  differently  but  pro- 
nounced alike.  For  instance,  if  in  a  sentence  we 
hear  a  word  pronounced  (according  to  Websters' 
signs)  al.  I  can  tell  by  the  connection  in  which  it 
stands,  whether  the  victim  took  it  in  a  tumtiler  or 
in  bed.  From  its  use  I  know  whether  to  write  it 
"  ale  "  or  "  ail."  This  is  precisely  a  similar  case. 
The  word  itself  when  spoken  tells  nothing.  Its 
use  does  ;  and  this  determines  our  method  of  writ- 
ing it. 

Some  of  the  elementary  statements  we  are  called 
on  to  believe  are  directly  false.  For  instance  Cor- 
nell in  his  first  chapter  ("  Primer,  etc.,"  as  above) 
defines  a  tone  to  be  a  sound,  and  then  says  that  out 
of  an   almost  infinite    number  of   possible   tones 


"  imehe  have  been  adopted  as  an  ample  material  for 
the  purposes  of  musical  art,"  and  that  "  these  twelve 
tones  are  repeated  over  and  over  again  in  a  higher 
and  lower  pitch."  The  fallacy  here  lies  in  making 
"equivalent"  the  same  as  "identical."  Tlie  prin- 
ciple which  underlies  the  whoJe  of  invertion  in  har- 
mony is  the  "  harmonic  equivalence  of  octaves." 
This  equivalence  needs  to  be  pointed  out  as  soon  as 
octavos  are  referred  to.  Strictly  speaking,  not  one 
can  be  repeaicd  but  at  the  same  pitch,  pitch  being 
the  one  distinguishing  property  of  musical  sound. 
Then,  too,  in  regard  to  the  notation  great  inexact- 
ness prevails  (if  I  may  combine  positives  and  nega- 
tives in  so  Irish  a  way).  Take,  for  instance,  the 
lie.  The  books  commonly  define  it  as  "  a  curved 
line  drawn  over  or  under  two  notes  on  the  same  de- 
gree of  the  staff."     Hence  this  is  a  tie; 


Willie  this  is  not 


I  would  propose  tlie  following  as  a  water  proof 
definition  ;  Tie,  a  curved  line  connecting  two  notes 
of  the  same  pitch,  to  show  that  the  second  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  first.  On  suggesting  this  to  one  of 
tliose  faithful  ones  in  music  who  "  confine  them- 
selves to  the  Dative-case,"  he  objected  that  notes 
had  no  pitch,  I  admit  that  strictly  they  have  not. 
But  f  see  no  impropriety  in  tlie  following  conveni- 
ent brevities; 

Notps  of  different  pitch. 


tr 

Notes  of  the  same  pitch. 
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This  brings  me  to  speak  a  word  about  notes  them- 
selves. What  )S  a  note?  This  conundrum  is  so 
far  a  poser  that  several  elementary  theorists  dodge 
it.  For  instance.  Palmer  introduces  notes  by  the 
question :  "  How  are  tones  represented  as  regards 
length  or  duration  ?  " — ,  which  is  so  put  as  to  lead  to 
the  introduction  of  notes  witliout  a  definition.  Dr. 
Mason  in  his  "Music  Teacher"  effects  the  same 
flank-movement.  Indeed  in  spite  of  the  fineness 
with  which  Dr.  Mason  and  his  successors  have 
drawn  it  on  this  topic,  I  am  compelled  to  regard 
them  in  error.  For  they,  as  well  as  Mason  and 
Hoadley,  regard  "  whole,''  "  half,"  "  quarter,"  etc., 
as  the  names  of  tone  lengths,  which  most  certainly 
they  are  not.  Dr.  Mason's  language  was  (in  a 
chapter  on  Rhythmics):  "  Tones  in  this  department 
are  namerf  by  terras  indicative  of  their  relation  in 
length  or  duration,  as  Whole,  Half,  Quarter,  etc.'" 
Mason  and  Hoadley  follow  this  doctrine.  Never- 
theless it  needs  so  little  study  to  see  its  fallacy  that 
I  am  surprised  to  find  so  acute  an  intellect  as  that 
of  the  old  Doctor  led  awaj  in  this  direction.  For 
we  have  only  to  consider  two  points  to  see  where 
the  error  lies.  In  the  first  place  I  point  out  the  well- 
known  fact  that  relative  length  of  tones  is  computed 
by  the  rhythmic  pulsations  or  beats,  and  in  no  oth- 
er way  ;  and  that  therefore  a  "  whole  "  would  be  a 
whole  bent,  and  so  on  ;  and  that,  secondly,  it  is  pure- 
ly a  matter  of  fancy  with  the  composer  whether  he 
shall  represent  a  given  passage  in  any  one  of  two 
or  three  different  ways:  e.  g.. 
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In  this  case,  the  tone-lengths  that  were  halves  in 
the  first  instance  become  quarters  in  the  second, 
while  by  the  supposition  their  relative  and  absolute 
length  remain  precisely  the  same;  which  is  absurd. 
Therefore  it  follows  that  the  terms  "whole,"  "half," 
etc.,  do  not  appertain  to  relative  tone-lengths,  but 
only  to  the  notes  or  signs  by  means  of  which 
relative  tone-lengths  are  represented. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  J.  Wm.  Suffem  proposed  this 
definition  of  notes,  which  seems  to  me  sound : 
"  Note,  a  character  signifying  a  musical  utterance." 
The  relative  durations  of  musical  utterances  are 
signified  by  the  forms  of  the  notes ;  the  pitch  Of 
them  by  their  place  on  the  staff;  the  power  of  them 
by  their  place  in  the  measure,  and  by  means  ol  dy- 
namic signs  such  as/,  p,  .if,  etc. 

Then,  too,  consider  the  staff.  Dr.  Geo.  F.  Root 
says  (very  properly)  that  it  has  eleven  degrees.  All 
the  text-books,  except  his  own,  say  nine  degrees. 
Palmer  dodges  tliis  issue  by  saying  that  the  staff 
consists  of  five  lines  and  the  spaces  thereunto  be- 
longing. But  in  his  example  he  gives  the  .staff  in 
this  form  : 

Degrees. 
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"Whereas  tlie  following  is  the  truth  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  an3'bodj  may  know  who  depends  on  his 
own  reason : 

Space  above.  Degrees. 
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That  is  to  say,  the  staff  affords  these  eleven  plac- 
es for  representing  pitch,  befo^'e  any  additions  are 
made.  Q,  E,  T>.  If  fourteen  books  unite  in  telling 
me  that  twice  three  is  five,  I  can  only  regret  that 
fourteen  authors  should  have  been  so  stupid.  Wo 
amount. of  assertion  can  establish  a  lie.  Improve- 
ment of  the  received  phraseology  in  such  a  case  as 
this  ought  not  to  be  a  matter  of  difficulty. 

There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  I  ara  not  so 
clear  about  the  value  of  simplifications.  For  in- 
stance, Bowman  in  his  Weitzmann's  Theory  dispen- 
ses with  the  term  "  perfect "  in  classing  intervals, 
calling  the  perfect  fifth  a  major  fifth  and  the  perfect 
fourth  a  minor  fourth.  In  this  he  agrees  (I  believe) 
witli  G.  "Weber,  who  long  ago  proposed  the  same 
change.  Nevertheless  I  do  not  think  the  change  a 
good  one,  for  these  reasons :  In  the  first  place  I 
have  not  found  difficulty  in  teaching  the  received 
terms,  although  this  difficulty  is  made  a  principal 
reason  for  the  change.  In  the  second  place  let  it 
be  observed  that  there  is  a  reason  for  retaining  the 
term  perfect.  The  perfect  unison,  octave,  fifth,  and 
fourth, are  respectively  the  only  consonances  of  those 
denominatiims.  All  other  primes,  octaves,  fifths 
and  fourths  are  dissonant.  With  the  other  inter- 
vals the  case  is  different ;  both  major  and  minor 
thirds  and  sixths  are  consonant,  and  the  seconds 
and  sevenths  are  dissonant.  Hence  I  prefer  the 
retention  of  _the  term  perfect.  As  far  as  conveni- 
ence goes,  I  think,  in  the  long  run  the  use  of  the 
term  "perfect  "  presents  advantages.  For  instance, 
in  teaching  the  compass  of  intervals  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  set  up  those  between  the  tonic  and  vari- 
ous other  degrees  of  the  major  scale  as  patterns,  all 
being  either  major  or  perfect.  When  the  perfect 
firth  is  called  major,  and  the  perfect  fourth  minor, 
this  symmetry  is  destroyed,  and  the  compass  of 
the  intervals  must  be  determined  in  some  other 
way. 

Mr.  Cornell  introduces  a  new  term  which  seems 
to  me  fortunate.  It  is  "  symphone  "  us  equivalent 
to    the    German     "  Zusammenklang," — -"together- 


sound."  So  a  triad  is  a  "  symphone  of  three  tones." 
After  all,  plausible  as  this  terra  is,  it  is  very  little 
gain  ;  for  all  symphones  of  three  or  more  tones  are 
"chords,"  and  those  of  two  tones  are  either  "  con- 
sonances "  or  "  dissonances."  It  may,  perhaps,  af-; 
ford  an  advantage  in  defining  consonance  and  dis- 
sonance ;  the  former  being  "  a  sj'mphone  which  is 
self-sufficient,  the  latter  one  that  is  essentially  tran- 
sitory," etc.  But  why  not  this:  Consonance,  the 
harmonious  relation  of  tones ;  Dissonance,  the  in- 
harmonious relation  of  tones.  Leaving  the  nature 
of  these  relations  to  be  afterwards  defined.  In 
treating  the  triad  Mr.  Cornell  falls  into  the  error 
of  defining  a  phenomenon  by  its  representation, 
saying;  "  The  triad  is  a  symphone  of  three  tones, 
so  notaied  that  the  uppermost  tone  is  a  fifth  of  some 
kind,"  etc.  Is  Mr.  Cornell  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
unable  to  determine  triads  by  his  ear?  Does  he 
regard  that  condition  of  privation  as  a  normal  one 
in  a  musical  ear  ? 

Triads  are  simply  chords  of  three  unequivalent 
tones.  The  triad  is  composed  of  any  tone  with  its 
third  and  fifth. 

Mr.  Bowman  says :  "  The  scieniijic  (sic)  union  of 
two  or  more  sounds  is  termed  harmony.  One  such 
combination  is  called  a  chord."  I  do  not  think  I 
understand  the  first  of  these  two  sentences.  I  trust 
it  conveys  a  truth  when  properly  understood. 
Palmer  defines  chord  to  be  "a  combination  of  two 
or  more  tones,  performed  simultaneously,  so  arranged 
as  to  produce  an  agreeable  effect."  The  italics  are 
mine,  and  point  out  an  impertinent  part  of  the  defi- 
nition. According  to  that  definition  a  biting  disso- 
nance is  not  a  chord  until  it  has  been  resolved.  In 
like  manner  a  noun  is  not  a  noun  until  it  is  put  in- 
to syntactical  relation  ;  and  a  man  is  not  a  man  un- 
til he  is  married. 

One  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  bits  of  theory  that 
has  come  under  my  observation  lately  is  Mr.  Bow- 
man's information  on  the  subject  of  measure.  He 
aays  :  "  In  order  to  render  musical  compositions  in- 
telligible, as  well  as  to  facilitate  their  reading  and 
performance,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  divide 
them  into  short  sections  of  equal  duration  called 
measures."  This  statement  represents  measure  as 
an  afterthought,  whereas  measure  is  fundamental  to 
the  very  existence  of  music.  The  first  music  ever 
composed  or  improvised  consisted  of  little  else  but 
rhj'thm.  Dance  forms  are  the  oldest  folks-songs. 
The  eccleciastical  production  of  music  without 
measure  resulted,  I  have  no  doubt,  from  the  well- 
known  disposition  of  congregations  to  drag.  So 
the  expedient  was  hit  upon  of  holding  each  note  as 
long  as  an  average  breath.  Hence  ecclesiastical 
music  lacks  rhythm.  To  speak  of  measure  in  such 
a  way  as  is  done  there,  is  like  saying  that  it  has 
been  found  expedient  to  divide  the  year  into  months, 
weeks,  and  days,  not  observing  that  day  and  night 
are,  for  our  world  and  latitude,  fundamental  di- 
visions of  time.  The  division  of  days  into  hours 
was  merely  a  matter  of  expediency.  But  music  has 
rhythm  and  measure  so  soon  as  it  becomes  music. 
Measure  is  the  beginning  of  rhythm  ;  and  rhythm 
is  the  beginning  of  music.  Still,  when  I  am  asked 
"  What  is  measure  ?  "  I  ara  free  to  confess  I  cannot 
answer.  One  thing  I  ara  confident  of,  and  that  is 
that  a  measure  is  not  "  a  portion  of  time."  I  think 
a  measure  is  a  group  of  pulsations.  Measure  in  mu- 
sic IS  the  analogue  of  foot  in  poetry.  Now  nobody 
thinks  a  prosodic  foot  is  "a  portion  of  time."  If 
measure  were  a  portion  of  time,  then  would  t!ie  two 
following  pieces  be  in  different  measure,  it  seems 
to  me ; 
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But  enough  for  the  present ! 


Musical  "  Professors." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Lond/yii  "  Musical  World." 

Sir, — All  is  vanity,  says  the  preacher.  So  it  is, 
and  the  assertion  holds  equally  good  if  we  assign  to 
the  word :  Vanity,  a  meaning  different  to  that  orig- 
inally intended,  and  use  it  to  imply  a  quality  sup- 
posed to  be  an  especial  characteristic  of  tlie  peacock. 
Even  if  not  prepared  to  admit  that  the  assertion  is 
unexceptionally  true,  with  the  word  taken  in  the 
above  sense,  we  must  conscientiously  do  so  in  the 
majority  of  sublunary  matters.  Men's  actions  have 
mostly  a  spice  of  vanity  in  them,  as  surely  as  a  dis- 
agreeable number  of  the  articles  in  a  German  Con- 
ditorei  proclaim  the  presence  of  vanilla.  Vanity, 
like  Proteus,  assumes  all  kinds  of  forms.  It  is  van- 
ity which  causes  a  New  Zealander  to  undergo  with 
cheerful  resignation  the  scarifying  process  of  tattoo- 
ing ;  it  is  vanity  which  induces  weak  minded  beings 
among  ourselves  to  rival  the  endurance  of  their  tat- 
tooed brother,  by  submitting  to  the  torture  of  pinch- 
ing up  their  feet  so  that  the  latter  may  appear  a 
trifle  less  than  they  really  are,  and  undergoing  ag- 
ony almost  equal  to  that  occasioned  by  the  famous 
boot  so  celebrated  in  connection  with  the  visit  to 
Edinburgh  of  that  amiable  and  enlightened  prince, 
James,  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  King  of  England  ; 
vanity  induces  an  African  potentate  to  dispose  of 
his  blood  relations  lor  a  few  glass  beads;  vanity 
has  pulled  and  tugged  away  at  the  staylace  with 
which  many  a  fair  but  foolish  girl  has  committed 
suicide  as  certainly,  and  less  agreeably,  because  not 
so  speedily,  as  if  she  had  tied  it  round  her  neck  and 
then  suspended  herself  from  some  convenient  nail 
or  bedpost. 

One  form  assumed  by  vanity  is  a  love  of  titles. 
This  has  been  unjustly  designated  a  peculiarly  Eng- 
lish phase  of  th  e  disease ;  but  it  is  equally  rampant 
with  other  nations.  This  hankering  for  "  a  handle 
to  one's  name,"  far,  indeed,  from  being  exclu.sively 
English,  as  some  foreign  critics  have  asserted,  may 
be  found  flourishing  vigorously  beyond  seas,  and 
nowhere  more  so  than  among  our  American  cousins, 
where,  unless  travellers  tell  unconscionable  false- 
hoods, as  well  as  see  strange  things,  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  gentleman  who  hands  his  thirsty 
customer  a  gin-sling,  a  mint-julep,  or  a  sherry- 
cobbler,  may  be  dubbed  a  major,  a  colonel,  or  even 
a  general. 

This  train  of  thought  has  been  suggested  by  the 
perusal  of  some  remarks  in  an  American  contempo- 
rary on  the  subject  of  the  title  of  "Professor,"  which 
always  has  been  and  still  is  used  pretty  freely  by 
music-teachers  throughout  the  States,  and  which, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Pennsylvania 
School  Journal,  is  equally  popular  among  the  teach- 
ers in  the  public  schools.  The  writer  in  the  journal 
mentioned  thinks,  and,  in  so  thinking,  cannot  be 
accused  of  gross  misrepresentation,  that  teaching  is 
not  yet  a  learned  profession,  since  nine-tenths  of  all 
teachers  do  not  intend  to  make  teaching  a  life-work, 
and  that  to  give  the  title  of  Professor  to  persons  of 
this  class  is  to  "belittle"  those  who  have  really  a 
right  to  it.  We  are  informed  that  the  writer  has 
visited  teachers'  institutes  where  he  has  been  often 
amused,  but  still  oftener  disgusted,  at  the  manner 
in  which  young  college  graduates,  who  had  scarce- 
ly peeped  into  a  schoolroom,  were  addressed  as 
"  Professors."  These  sucking  exponents  of  educa- 
tion, we  are  told,  drank  in  the  distinction  as  a  sponge 
would  drink  in  water.  Like  the  sponge,  too,  they 
expanded  under  the  operation.  On  the  other  hand, 
our  American  colleague  is  perfectly  shocked  at  ob- 
serving the  servility  with  which  older  teachers  be- 
stow the  title  on  such  young  calves,  because  the 
latter  can  show  a-college  diploma,  which,  perchance, 
they  "  scarcely  deserve." 

Commenting  on  the  above,  a  writer  in  Brainard's 
Musical  World  sajs  he  has  always  been  of  opinion 
that  there  is  no  more  honorable  title  to  be  worn  by 
men  than  that  of  "  Teacher."  His  view  of  the  case 
is  that,  if  the  name  of  "Music-Teacher"  is  not  as 
honorable  as  Professor,  it  is  simply  the  fault  of  the 
teacher.  He  is  convinced  that  the  public  will 
scarcely  be  ready  to  respect  the  title  of  Music- 
Teacher,  when  "music-teachers  themselves  are 
ashamed  of  it.  There  are  many,  we  learn,  who  are 
a  disgrace  to  the  profession,  and  they  are  always 
the  most  eager  for  the  title  of  Professor.  It  is  true 
that  teachers  cannot  be  responsible  for  the  titles 
which  the  public  seem  willing  to  confer  on  them ; 
but  conscientious  men  should  sternly  refuse  to  ac- 
cept so  questionable  a  boon.  The  writer  winds  up 
as  follows;  "Germany  confers  this  title  upon  men 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  as  teacliers,  or 
who  have  written  works  upon  the  subject  of  educa- 
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tion.  It  is  true  we  do  not  live  in  Germany,  nor  are 
we  advocating  the  plan  of  following  the  example  of 
Germany  in  all  things.  Yet,  if  we  wish  to  use  ti- 
tles, we  should  see  to  it,  as  Germans  do,  that  they 
mean  something." 

With  the  concluding  principle  here  announced  no 
Bensible  man  will  disagree,  but  there  would  be 
great  and  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  in  car- 
rying it  out  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
States.  One  great  obstacle  is  the  excessive  weak- 
ness, to  which  I  have  already  referred,  which  the 
Americans  exhibit  for  titles  of  all  kinds.  Some 
people  must  have  jewelry.  If  they  cannot  procure 
it  genuine,  they  are  contented  with  it  false.  They 
would  prefer  diamonds ;  but,  sooner  than  go  una- 
dorned, they  will  wear  paste.  There  will  long,  if 
not  always,  continue  to  be  plenty  of  sham  "  Pro- 
fessors" on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic.  But  true 
musicians  there  need  not  lose  heart.  The  remedy 
is  not  far  to  seek.  Good  wine  needs  no  bush ;  and 
art-education  has  recently  made  such  strides  in 
America,  especially  as  regards  music,  that  the  mer- 
its of  those  who  are  properly  qualified  to  teach  the 
divine  art  will  not  fail  to  obtain  recognition,  even 
without  the  aid  of  a  title  which  charlatans  have 
done  all  they  can  to  discredit.  X. 
•  •  • 

Gloucester  Musical  Festival 

We  cull  from  the  Correspondence  of  the  London 
Times  some  passages  of  its  report  of  the  154th  meet- 
ing of  the  "  Three  Choirs." 

First  Day,  Sept.  4. 

The  performance  of  Elijah,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Charles  Harford  Llnyd,  Dr.  Wesley's  successor, 
was  for  the  most  part  excellent.  That  the  absence 
of  so  glorious  a  singer  of  sacred  music  as  Mdlle. 
Tieljens  should  have  been  lamented,  more  especial- 
ly the  cause  of  her  absence  borne  in  mind,  was  nat- 
ural. Nevertheless,  what  could  be  done  in  the  cir- 
cumstances was  done  according  to  the  best  means  at 
hand.  That  which  had  been  set  down  in  the  first 
part  for  the  eminent  prima  donna,  was  undertaken 
by  Mdme.  Sophie  Lowe  and  Miss  Adela  Vernon. 
The  first  had  been  already  proved  at  the  Monday 
Popular  Concerts,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  else- 
where ;  the  second,  who  has  studied  under  a  no  less 
competent  mistress  than  Mdme.  Sainton  Dolby,  is 
comparatively  a  beginner.  She,  however,  promis- 
es well,  and  sang  the  music  allotted  to  her  with  real 
intelligence  and  feeling.  Happily,  the  services  of 
Mdlle.  Albani  had  been  already  secured  for  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  oratorio,  and  her  rendering  of  the 
trying  air,  "  Hear  ye,  Israel,"  with  its  inspiring  se- 
quel, "  Be  not  afraid,"  if  anything  could  have  con- 
soled us  for  the  absence  of  Mdlle.  Tietjens,  was  just 
the  thing  to  do  it.  Mdlle.  Albani  threw  her  whole 
Boul  into  this  impressive  exhortation  ;  nor  was  she 
less  successful  in  the  unaccompanied  trio,  associated 
with  Mdlle.  Sophie  Lowe,  and  our  unequalled  con- 
tralto, Mdme.  Patey,  or  in  the  "  Sanctus,"  "  Holy, 
holy,  holy,  is  God  the  Lord,"  the  simple  grandeur 
of  which  has  never  been  surpassed.  When  it  is 
added  that  the  whole  of  the  music  of  the  Prophet 
was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Santley,  that  the  chief  part 
of  the  contralto  music  was  consigned  to  Mdme.  Pi>t- 
ey,  and  that  the  tenor  music  was  shared  between 
Mr.  Cummings  and  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  enough  has 
been  said  to  show  that  the  solo  music  was  intrusted 
to  thoroughly  eflicient  hands.  The  choruses,  into 
detailed  particulars  of  which  it  is  wholly  unneces- 
sary to  enter,  were  giveh,  as  they  are  almost  always 
given  at  these  Three  Choir  Festivals,  sometimes  ad- 
mirably, sometimes  without  that  precision  in  the 
absence  of  which  much  of  the  intended  effect  is 
missed.  The  voices,  however,  are  excellent,  and 
with  cartful  training  might  achieve  great  things. 

Thefirst  evening  concert  at  the  Shire  hall  brought 
an  immense  audience.  The  programme  comprised 
portions  of  the  Paradise  and  the  Peri  of  Schumann, 
with  a  miscellaneous  selection,  including  Mendels- 
sohn's violin  concerto,  superbly  executed  by  M. 
Sainton,  and  applauded  with  enthusiasm. 


Second  Dat,  Sept.  5. 

The  new  conductor,  Mr.  C.  Harford  Lloj-d,  had 
imposed  upon  himself  for  to-day  a  task  to  accom- 
plish which  even  indifferently  well  is  by  no  means 
an  easy  matter.  The  first  part  of  the  programme 
was  devoted,  "not  to  J  S.  Bach's  Passion  according 
to  Matthew,  as  was  announced,  but  to  a  lengthy  se- 
lection from  that  immortal  composition.  There 
could  have  been  no  harm  in  stating  this  frankly,  in- 
asmuch as  every  amateur  is  aware  that  the  entire 


oratorio,  as  Sir  Michael  Costa  some  time  ago  pre- 
sented it  at  one  of  the  concerts  of  the  Sacred  Har- 
monic Society,  would  occupy  the  day,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  Beethoven's  Enqedi,  the  unwarrantablv  dis- 
torted version  of  Beeth  iven's  Chrisins  am  Orlberr/e 
(Monni  of  OUivs)  to  which  we  have  occasionally 
been  accustomed  at  Exeter  Hall  and  elsewhere. 
However,  what  was  given  in  the  Cathedral  was  am- 
ple enough.  To  name  all  the  pieces — choruses, 
"  chorales,"  recitatives,  etc., — that  were  necessarily 
omitted  would  be  wasting  space  to  no  purpose.  It 
may  be  stated  without  further  preamble  that  the 
execution  of  Bach's  often  abstruse  and  invariably 
difficult  music  was  creditsble  to  Mr.  C.  H.  Lloyd, 
and  all,  without  exception,  who  worked  under  him 
— solo  singers,  chorus,  and  orchestra  alike.  Mr. 
Lloyd,  though  young  in  his  newly  undertaken  of- 
fice, and  therefore  more  or  less  inexperienced,  seems 
to  possess  the  right  stuff  for  a  conductor,  combining 
those  essential  attributes  of  firmness,  quietude,  and 
self-control,  in  the  absence  of  which  any  hope  of 
reaching  eminence  as  a  ruler  in  this  particular 
sphere  of  art-demonstration  must  be  altogether  il- 
lusory. The  grand  and  elaborate  double  chorus, 
"  Come,  ye  daughters,  weep  with  me  "  (Zion's  ex- 
hortation and  the  respsnses  of  the  faithful),  which, 
with  its  ingeniously  interwoven  choral  prayer,  "  0 
Thou,  begotten  Son  of  God,"  opens  the  oratorio 
so  magnificently,  was  for  the  most  part  rendered 
with  a  clearness  and  precision  worthy  unqualified 
praise.  Here  conductor,  orchestra,  and  chorus  were 
tested  so  severely  that  the  satisfactory  result  may, 
with  fairness,  be  recorded  as  a  triumph.  Without 
entering  into  minute  details,  it  may  be  added  that 
other  choruses  afforded  no  less  convincing  proofs 
that  the  singers  bad  been  most  carefully  and  intel- 
ligently trained.  Among  special  instances  may  be 
named  the  furious  outburst  of  the  multitude, "  Have 
lightnings  and  thunders  in  clouds  disappeared?" — 
sequel  to  the  plaintive  duet  for  soprano  and  con- 
tialto,  "My  Savior,  Jesus,  now  is  taken,"  of  which 
the  abrupt  exclamation  of  the  chorus,  "  Leave  Him  ! 
leave  Him  !  bind  Him  not !  "  is  so  striking  and  char- 
acteristic a  feature.  The  "  chorales  "  chosen  from 
the  many  comprised  in  the  oratorio  were :  "0  blessed 
Jesus  !  "  "  My  sin  it  was  which  bound  Thee,"  "  0 
Lord,  Thy  love's  unbounded  ! ''  "0  Father,  let  Thy 
will  be  done  !  "  "O  Lord,  who  dares  to  smile  Thee  ?" 
(to  the  same  tune,  with  slight  modifications,  as  "My 
sin  it  was,"  etc.) ;  and  "0  Thou  whose  head  wag 
wounded  " — all  well  given  and,  as  in  such  circum- 
stances they  could  hardly  fail  to  be,  deeply  impres- 
sive. The  tunes  of  the  greater  number  of  these 
"  chorales  "  were  originally  meant  to  be  sung  by 
the  congregation,  to  whom  they  must  naturally 
have  been  familiar ;  and  the  emotions  engendered 
by  them  in  the  spirit  of  devout  believers  thus 
called  upon  to  take  part  in  the  act  of  worship  may 
be  easily  imagined.  It  is  a  fact  of  too  much  signifi- 
cance to  be  disregarded  that  the  oratorios  illustrat- 
ing the  passion  of  the  Savior,  of  which  only  two 
(the  disputed  St.  Z,?tfe  being  unpublished) — viz.,  St. 
John  and  St.  Matthew — are  now  generally  known, 
were,  like  other  similar  works  of  Bach,  intended  ex- 
pressly for  performance,  not  in  a  secular,  but  in  a 
sacred  building,  where  the  lessons  they  teach  might 
be  more  emphatically  impressed  upon  the  mind. 
That  the  ongregation  of  to-day — for  congregation, 
at  least  during  the  performance  of  the  Passion  mu- 
sic, it  may  strictly  be  termed^were  earnestly  at  ten 
live  nnd  apparently  absorbed  almost  from  begin- 
ning to  end  both  in  the  text  and  in  its  sublime  mu- 
sical interpretation,  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  ;  but 
the  word  "  almost "  suggests  some  drawback  to 
what  would  be  otherwise  an  unqualified  verdict  of 
approval.  The  opening  bars  of  the  final  chorus, 
"  In  tears  of  grief  we  here  recline,"  one  of  the  most 
touching  and  exquisite  pieces  that  ever  came,  "  like 
strong  inspiration,"  to  Bach,  or  to  any  other  com- 
poser, were  the  signal  for  a  general  exodus — to 
lunch  !  Can  we  feel  surprised  that  such  unseemly 
occurrences  give  weapons  of  significance  to  those 
who  conscientiously  ■object  to  the  festival  perform- 
ances being  held  in  a  cathedral  ? 

The  leading  vocalists  were  fully  prepared,  and 
sang  the  trying  solos  as  if  they  had  been  Germans 
and  to  the  manner  born.  The  Grosss  Passiovx-Mn- 
sik  was  evidently  familiar  to  them.  The  soprano 
was  Mdlle.  Sophie  Lowe,  the  contralto  Madame 
Patey,  the  tenor  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  the  bass  Mr. 
Santley.  A  more  efficient  vocal  quartet  it  would 
be  hard  to  find.  Then,  too,  in  the  subordinate 
parts.  Miss  Bertha  Griffiths,  a  young  contralto  of 
decided  promise,  and  Mr.  Maybrick,  the  baritone 
bass,  who,  with  excellent  disci'imination,  looks  up 
to  Mr.  Santley  as  his  model,  did  real  service.  Thus 
the  execution  of  so  much  as  was  vouchsafed  to  us 
of  Bach's  sacred  masterpiece  was  more  or  less  com- 


plete in  each  particular  department.  Into  minute 
particulars  it  is  needless  to  enter,  but  it  may  with- 
out hesitation  be  added  in  conclusion  that  this  per- 
formance will  be  pointed  to  with  marked  distinc 
tion  in  future  records  of  the  Three  Choir  Festi- 
vals. 

The  principal  singers  in  Beethoven's  Monnt  of 
Olives,  which,  after  the  interval  of  an  hour,  fol- 
lowed the  Passion,  of  St.  Mattlwin,  were  Mdlle.  Alba- 
ni (who  seems  to  be  as  much  at  home  in  Beethoven's 
as  in  Handel  and  Mendelssohn's  music),  Mr.  W.  H. 
C'.:mmings.  and  Mr.  Maybrick.  The  performance 
was  generally  effective  ;  but  this  early  effort  in  the 
sacred  style  of  the  Giant  of  the  Orchestra,  despite 
its  many  and  unquestionable  beauties,  appeared 
somewhat  dramatic,  occasionally  even  operatic,  af- 
ter that  which  had  preceded  it.  At  night  the  first 
part  of  Mendelssohn's  St.  Paul  and  the  second  part 
of  Haydn's  Creation  were  given  in  the  Cathedral. 


Third  Day,  Sept.  6. 

The  programme,  one  of  unusual  vtiriety  and  in- 
terest, opened  with  Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan's  overture. 
In  Memoriam — if  "  overture  "  that  may  be  termed 
which  is  purely  elegiac.  The  merits  of  this  beauti- 
ful composition,  which,  originally  written  for  the 
Norwich  Festival,  has  on  more  than  one  occasion 
been  heard  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  elsewhere,  are 
widely  known  and  appreciated.  It  is  a  genuine  po- 
em in  music,  and  its  essentially  religious  character, 
enhanced  by  the  happy  use  of  the  organ  in  the  per- 
oration, being  strictly  in  keeping  with  the  theme  to 
which  it  is  dedicated— the  remembrance  of  a  be- 
loved parent — justly  entitled  it  to  the  place  it  occu- 
pied in  the  selection  of  this  morning.  Every  pains 
was  taken  by  the  conductor  and  his  fine  orchestra 
to  ensure  an  efficient  performance,  and  the  result 
would  have  satisfied  the  author  himself. 

Next  to  In  Memoriam  came  a  "  Kyrie  Eleison  " 
for  solo  voices  and  chorus,  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniments— part  of  a  mass  by  Mr.  B.  Luard-Selby, 
m  musician  of  considerable  promise.  The  entire 
a  ovement  is  tuneful,  smoothly  written  for  voices 
and  instruments,  and  everywhere  marked  by  appro- 
priate devotional  feeling.  Tlie  quartet  of  leading 
sinsers — Miss  (not  Mrs.)  Adela  Vernon,  Miss  Grif- 
fiths, Mdme.  Patey,  and  Mr.  Cummings — were  all 
that  could  be  wished;  and  the  "  Kyrie"  left  a  gen- 
erally favorable  impression.  It  was  followed  by  a 
colossus,  in  the  shape  of  Johannes  Brahms's  "  Ger- 
man Peqttiemr  which  immediately  absorbed  atten- 
tion, and  kept  it  undisturbed  until  the  very  last 
chord.  This  magnificent  piece  was  composed  to  a 
German  text,  instead  of  to  the  familiar  Latin,  there 
being,  as  Professor  Macfarren  reminds  us  in  his  ex- 
haustive and  interesting  analysis,  certain  tenets  in 
the  Roman  Mass  for  the  Dead  at  "  variance  with 
the  principles  of  the  Reformed  Church."  "Hence," 
he  adds,  "  the  '  German  Reqniem  '  is  not  a  Missa  pro 
defunriis,  but  an  exhortation  to  the  living,"  like  our 
English  Burial  Service.  We  at  present  only  know 
it  through  an  English  version.  As  Mr.  Arthur 
Sullivan's  "  Overture."  which  began  yesterday's  per- 
formance, was  composed  as  a  tribute  to  the  memo- 
ry of  his  father,  so  is  the  "  German  Peqiiietn  "  a  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  a  no  less  beloved  mother.  It 
would  be  hard  indeed  to  conceive  one  more  earnest- 
ly felt  or  more  eloquently  expressed  ;  and  Herp 
Brahms  has  not  only  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  Ee 
qiiiem  because  it  is  a  truly  noble  example  of  art 
workmanship,  but  because  of  its  admirable  fitness 
for  the  object  that  suggested  it.  To  its  general 
merits  testimony  has  already  been  givn,  and  a 
word  about  the  performance  is  all  that  will  be  looked 
for.  The  singers  in  the  "  German  Rrqnicm "  had 
almost  as  difficult  a  task — here  and  there  quite  as 
difficult — as  some  of  the  most  trying  passages  in 
the  Passian  of  St.  Matthew  ;  and  the  fact  that  they 
came  out  from  the  ordeal  with  equal  success  is  no 
little  to  their  credit.  The  chorus  and  orchestra  are 
taxed  to  the  utmost  by  Brahms's  indepemlent  writ- 
ing, which  not  unfreqnently  recalls  the  still  more 
uncompromising  Beethoven  in  his  grand  Missa  Sol- 
ennis — to  say  nothing  of  J.  S.  Bach.  who.  judging 
by  his  muvic  for  the  Churcli  (motets  included),  was 
even  less  prone  to  study  tli<^  convenience  of  voices. 
Nevertheless,  several  numbers  in  which  shortcom- 
ings might  have  been  looked  for,  and  even  readily 
excused,  were  among  those  rendered  with  the  great- 
est fluency  and  precision.  As  a  siriking  instance 
may  be  named  the  extraordinarily  wrought-out 
fugue,  set  to  the  text,  "  But  the  righteous  souls  are 
in  tlie  hand  of  God,  nor  p:un  nor  grief  shall  ccjme 
them  nigh  " — a  bold  and  original  feature  of  which 
is  the  tonic  pedal  bass  kept  on  incessantly  from  the 
opening  bap  to  the  end  ;  and,  again,  the  powerfullj- 
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Boletnn  illustration  of  the  words,  "  "When  the  last 
awfnl  trumpet  soundeth.''  the  climax  lo  which, 
"  Grave,  where  18  thy  triumph  !  Death,  oh  !  where 
ie  thy  stin^?",  can  never  fail  to  be  impressive,  if 
the  singers  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  music,  as 
they  certainly  did  on  the  pre3ent  occasion.  The 
solo  passages  were  intrusted  to  Mdlle.  Sophie  Lowe 
and  Mr.  Santley.  who,  it  need  scarcely  be  added, 
made  them  as  effective  as  they  could  well  be  made. 
A  few  defects  allowed  for,  indeed  the  admirers  of 
Brahms  must,  unless  terribly  exactine:,  have  been 
more  than  pjratified  by  this  performance  of  what 
may  be  resrarded  not  simply  as  his  most  ambitious, 
but  ns  his  most  entirely  successful  achievement. 

Tlie  Requiem  of  Brahms  was  succeeded,  and 
worthily  succeeded,  by  one  of  the  most  familiar, 
scholarly,  and  melodious  anthems  of  the  late  Dr. 
Samuel  Sebastian  Wesley,  tho  production  of  which 
on  tliie  occasion  was  another  appropriate  tribute  to 
the  {jreat  organist  and  composer  whom  Gloucester 
held  in  such  high  and  deserved  esteem.  Every 
amateur  of  pure  and  solid  English  Church  music 
knows,  or  ousrht  to  know,  the  anthems  of  Samuel 
Wesley.  A  better  choice  could  not  possibly  have 
been  made,  and  it  is  afjroeable  to  add  that  for  the 
get  eater  part  a  better  or  more  carefully-balanced 
performance  could  not  have  been  desired.  More  or 
less  fatiEjued  as  the  chorus  singers  naturally  were 
by  their  spirited  and  arduous  endeavors  to  do  what 
was  expected  from  them  in  the  Requiem  oT  Brahms, 
they  nevertheless  brouffht  to  the  anthem  of  their 
e:ifted  countryman  an  enerary  and  vigor  that  seemed 
indomitable.  The  opening  quartet  and  chorus 
must  have  persuaded  every  attentive  listener  how 
zealously  all  were  intent  upon  the  work  before 
them,  and  how  much,  in  honor  of  the  retjretted  mu 
sician,  it  was  to  them  a  labor  of  love.  From  bcirin- 
ning  to  end  there  was  scarcely  a  weak  or  faltering 
passage  to  be  noted.  Tiiat  after  so  imposing  and 
elaborate  an  effort  as  that  of  Brahms,  the  simpler 
but  in  no  way  less  earnest  work  of  the  English  or- 
ganist should  have  come  out  so  britchtly,  is  an  in- 
contestable sign  of  its  genuine  quality.  The  solos 
were  assigned  to  Miss  Adela  Vernon,  Madame  Pa- 
tey,  Messrs.  Cummings  and  Santley,  Mr.  Done,  of 
Worcester  Cathedral,  (who  on  this  occasion  under- 
takes the  duties  which  were  to  have  devolved  upon 
the  late  Mr.  Townshend  Smith),  being  at  the  organ. 
About  the  glorious  Lohgeanng  of  Mendelssohn, 
which  brought  this  long  but  never  uninteresting 
programme  to  a  conclusion,  it  must  suffice  to  state 
that  the  orchestral  movements  were  played  with 
remarkable  spirit,  and  that  the  choral  parts  offered 
but  few  occasi'ms  for  criticism.  The  solos  were  al- 
lotted to  Mdlle.  Sophie  Lowe,  Miss  Vernon,  and 
Mr.  Edward  Lloyd.  The  duet,  with  chorus,  '*  I 
waited  for  the  Lord,"  and  the  air,  "The  sorrows  of 
death,"  with  its  impressive  sequel,  *'  Watchman, 
will  the  night  soon  pass  ? '",  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  were 
among  the  most  noticeable  points.  To  the  sublime 
chorale,  "  Let  all  men  praise  the  Lord,"  the  entire 
congregation  rose. 

fConclusion  next  time.] 

!<<»»■ 


AViENNA  paper,  i)£e  Donau^  says  that  after  the  per- 
formance of  Die  (jotterdammemnff  at  Bayreuth,  the  Em- 
peror Wilhelm  despatched  General  Count  Lehendorf  to 
summon  the  composer  to  the  Imperial  presence.  After 
some  trouble,  the  General  found  the  object  of  his  search 
in  a  little  room  behind  the  stage,  stretched  full  length  on 
a  couch,  while  his  wife,  Mdme.  Cosima,  was  kneeling  be- 
fore him,  fanning  his  face.  The  Abbate  Franz  Liszt  was 
pacing  up  and  down,  with  the  air  of  a  man  meditating 
on  the  Music  of  the  Future.  The  General  informed  Wag- 
ner that  the  Emperor  desired  to  see  him.  Looking 
towards  Cosima,  Wagner  said ;  "  Ought  I  to  go,  my 
dear?"  "  I  think  it  will  be  enough  for  you  to  send  word 
beggine  to  be  excused,"  replied  the  lady.  "  When  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  expresses  a  desire,"  observed  the 
General,  "  that  desire  is,  I  think,  an  order  as  far  as  you 
are  concerned.  His  Majesty  commands  your  attendance, 
doyouhenr?"  At  this  point,  the  Abbate  interposed 
nnd  impressed  on  Wagner  the  necessity  of  obeymg  the 
Emperor.  Finally,  Wagner  made  up  his  mind  to  follow 
the  General.  £He  Donau,  from  which,  as  already  in- 
timated, this  account  is  taken,  is  responsible  for  its  cor- 
rectness. 


M.  Thiers  was  not  merely  a  most  refined  lover  of  art, 
and,  in  former  days,  one  of  the  most  regular  frequenters 
of  the  Grand  Opera,  but,  also,  when  the  occasion  re- 
quired it,  an  intelh'gent  Meeaenas.  A  few  days  after 
Boieklieu's  death  in  1834,  the  Journal  des  D&bats  told  its 
readers  in  the  following  terras  how  M.  Thiers  had  as- 
sisted the  musician,  when  the  latter  returned,  ill  and 
without  means,  from  Italy,  wbither  he  had  gone  in  the 
hope  of  recovering  his  health : 

"  Speaking  of  the  state  of  BoVeldieu's  affairs,  a  paper 
said  yesterdiiy  that,  last  year,  the  celebrated  composer 


applied  for  a  place  as  sub-librarian,  but  that  both  his 
own  efforts  and  the  exertions  of  his  friends  in  his  behalf 
were  of  no  avail.  Thi«  statement  is  not  correct-  On  his 
rpturn  from  Ttalv.  Bmcldipu,  who  hid  previously  re- 
ceived frf>m  the  Minister  of  th«>  Interior"  (M.  Theirs) 
"  proof-fl  of  the  interest  thf  latter  took  in  him,  r^^qufSted 
an  andiencp  fnr  the  pnrpose  of  returning  his  tliank«.  At 
this  interview,  the  Minister  enquired  into  his  vi>«ltor's 
n^sition,  which  be  spontanpously  offered  to  improve. 
He  pf^rsonally  used  his  influence  with  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  to  procure  for  Boieldieu,  not  a  siib- 
librnriin's  plane,  but  the  position  of  curator,  at  the  Roy- 
al Library.  The  rules  of  the  Institution,  however,  were 
opposed  to  such  a  nomination,  M.  Thiprs  then  apnoint- 
ed  the  compo^^er  of  La  Dame  Blanche  to  the  professor- 
shin  of  composition,  an  nffice  which  had  been  long  sup- 
pressed. BoVeldien  had  been  professor  of  composition 
at  the  Conservntnry  from  1821  to  1827.  with  Lesuenr  and 
Berton.  and  bis  place  was  not  flllod  np  when  he  retired. 
NeepRsity,  as  we  have  seen,  nompelled  him  to  resume  the 
work  of  teaching,  though  for  a  verv  short  period ;  illness, 
and  then  death,  scarcely  allowed  him  again  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  his  ofQce." 


Jforgl^fs  laitntal  of  Pusit. 
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Who  will  endow  Music  in  the 

University  ? 

III. 

We  have  said  enoii<rh  to  show  that  no  University 
can  be  complete,  or  fully  realize  the  University 
idea,  without  its  School  of  Music  forminof  an  integral 
part  of  it  just  as  much  as  its  school  of  Medicine,  or 
Law,  or  Physical  Si.'ience.  The  fact  that  no  Uni- 
versity in  the  world  ever  has  been  thus  complete, 
only  proves  that  the  importance  of  this  branch  of 
social  culture  has  but  recently  begun  to  be  appreci- 
ated as  it  should  be.  We  have  seen,  too,  that  there 
are  never  wanting  liberal  and  wealthy  friends  of 
education  and  of  learning  who  take  pride  in  endow- 
ing professorships,  museums,  libraries,  in  every  rec- 
ognized department  of  literature  and  science, — no- 
where more  than  at  our  old  neighbor  University, 
which  is  as  much  a  part  of  Boston  as  it  is  of  Cam- 
bridge,— and  hence  the  question  Tvhicli  we  have 
made  the  heading  to  these  brief  articles.  We  have 
said  that  such  a  school  should  be  complete,  cover- 
ing the  whole  ground  of  a  thorough  musical  educa 
tion.  even  if  it  be  only  for  the  comparatively  few 
students  who  may  have  the  talent  and  the  aspira- 
tion to  become  musicians  in  the  higher  sense. 

That  such  a  school,  in  all  its  branches  and  depart- 
ments, with  its  full  corps  of  teachers,  and  full  means 
of  illustration,  could  be  organized  at  once,  whole 
and  consistent  from  the  start,  we  have  not  claimed. 
Rather  should  certain  essential  elements  of  the 
whole  harmonious  edifice  be  built  up  one  by  one, 
singly,  in  anticipation,  as  most  immediately  needed 
and  most  practicable.  And  we  concluded  our  last 
article  with  the  suggestion  (not  for  the  first  time  in 
these  columns)  that  one  of  the  most  important  ele- 
ments would  be 

A  PERMANENT  LOCAL  ORCHESTRA. 
It  does  not  matter  whether  this  be  a  University 
Orchestra  as  such,  or  simply  an  independent  local 
Orchestra,  always  near  at  hand,  alike  for  the  pur- 
poses of  music  in  the  University,  or  for  the  musical 
public  of  Boston  and  the  neighborhood.  If  sucK  an 
orchestra  existed,  our  ideal  University  school  of 
course  would  need  its  aid.  Music  generally,  through- 
out the  whole  circle  of  which  Boston  is  the  cctre, 
needs  it.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  "  Hub "  so  far 
possesses  nothing  of  the  kind.  For  our  Symphony 
Concerts,  for  the  indispensable  accompaniment  of 
all  our  Oratorios,  Cantatas,  Operas,  etc., — not  to 
speak  of  the  more  popular  and  miscellaneous  instru- 
mental concerts,-^we  have  to  rel^'  upon  chance  com- 
binations of  the  best  available  resident  musicians, 
— only  available  for  the  time  being,  for  the  present 
task  in  hand,  but  losing  all  cohesion,  ceasing  to  be 
an  orchestra,  and  separating  to  their  several  indi- 
vidual occupations,  when  that  task  is  done. 


Worse  than  that.  There  is  so  little  regular  and 
permanent  employment  for  orchestral  players,  that 
too  many  of  our  best  musicians,  our  most  artistic 
violinists,  'cellists  and  the  like,  rather  than  drudge 
in  theatres  and  halls  and  street  bands  to  eke  out  a 
living,  form  themselves  into  little  travelling  groups 
and  Quintette  clubs,  spending  the  musical  season 
anywhere  but  here  at  home,  and  therefore  unavail- 
able for  tlie  true  orchestra  we  want.  And  so  it  will 
be  until,  by  some  means,  some  fund,  or  sure  annual 
subscription,  or  some  form  of  frequent,  never  failing 
popular  demand  for  orchestral  music  ali  the  year 
round,  a  permanent  orchestral  organization  shall 
be  realized,  the  members  of  which  shall  find  in  it 
their  constartt  and  exclusive  occupation.  For  that  is 
the  first  condition  of  a  real  orchestra.  What  is  it 
to  play  together  a  few  Symphonies  and  Overtures, 
a  few  times  in  the  course  of  a  winter,  if  the  far  larg- 
er portion  of  each  musician's  time  must  all  along 
be  spent  in  tasks  demoralizing  to  the  tone,  the  uni- 
ty, the  habits  that  should  pervade  a  sensitive,  intel- 
ligent, obedient,  effective  orchestra  ?  What  makes 
good  orchestra  players  is  continual  practice  in  the 
same  companionship,  under  the  same  leader.  They 
must  be  so  accustomed  to  one  another  and  to  their 
conductor,  must  so  grow  into  mutual  understanding 
and  sympathy,  that  there  shall  be  a  vital  conscious 
solidarity  between  them,  until  each  shall  feel  him- 
self to  be  himself  completely  only  in  union  with  all 
the  rest.  This  is  the  whole  secret  of  the  excellence, 
the  charm  of  the  so  popnlar  Thomas  Orchestra. 
Since  that  has  shown  our  people  what  a  good  or- 
chestra is,  and  what  it  is  to  play  accurately,  finely, 
brilliantly  and  powerfully,  we  have  grown  exacting 
in  our  expectations  of  an  orchestra.  We  require 
that  perfect  execution  which  is  only  possible  with 
the  conditions  above  named.  But  we  can  only 
have  it  at  chance  opportunities,  few  and  uncertain, 
under  favor  of  a  travelling  virtuoso  orchestra, 
whereby  we  are  farther  than  ever  from  realizing 
the  great  desideratum  of  a  permanent  local  orches- 
tra of  our  own,  on  which  we  can  depend  at  all 
times.  We  hail  the  brilliant  visitors,  as  we  used  to 
hail  each  brilliant  solo  virtuoso,  and  we  crowd  their 
concert  room,  eyen  in  spite  of  often  tasteless  and 
incongruous  programmes,  so  enchanted  are  we  with 
such  splendor  of  sonorit}',  such  nicety  of  outline 
and  brilliancy  of  color.  Meanwhile  our  own  or- 
chestral enterprises  languish ;  we  are  doing  little 
to  build  up  our  own  ;  we  forget  that  Boston,  to 
have  any  true  claim  to  the  reputation  of  a  really 
musical  citj',  ought  to  build  up  and  support  its  own 
orchestra,  as  good  as  any  that  can  come  here,  and 
which  it  may  apply  in  its  own  way  to  higher  ends, 
perhaps,  than  any  travelling  orchestra  can  serve  ; — 
an  Orchestra  of  our  own,  with  programmes  controlled  by 
the  best  taste  we  have  among  ns. 

We  are  inclined,  therefore,  when  we  appeal  in 
behalf  of  Music  to  its  wealthy  friends,  to  place  this 
first  among  the  various  musical  interests  to  be  pro- 
moted. If  there  is  any  large  munificent  endowment 
soon  to  come  for  any  kind  of  musical  establishment, 
in  a  purely  educational  and  public  sense,  let  it  be 
first  of  all  for  the  foundation  and  the  permanent  sup- 
port of  an  orchestra,  worthy  of  a  communitj'  like 
this,  which  has  enjoyed  so  high  a  musical  repute. 

But  when  we  ask  who  will  endow  such  institu- 
tions, we  would  be  understood  by  no  means  to  as- 
sume that  it  can  only  be  done  by  wealthy  individ- 
uals. It  would  be  much  better  would  the  musical 
community  at  large  become  the  benefactor  and  sup- 
porter. If  our  public  would  encourage  and  sustain, 
with  less  capricious  favor,  and  more  persevering 
pjitronage,  the  efforts  made  by  some  of  the  more 
enthusiastic,  earnest  aud  intelligent,  to  gradually 
build  up  an  orchestra,  by  making  the  most  of  such 
means  as  we  have,  and  organizing  as  many  oppor- 
tunities as  possible  for  the  musicians  to  perform  and 
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for  the  people  to  enjoj'  concerts  of  the  best  compo- 
sitions, whj-  then  the  musicians  would  take  heart, 
would  devote  tiiennselves  more  and  more  to  these 
nobler  tasks  of  their  profession  ;  and  soon  it  would 
be  possible  to  give,  not  six  or  ten,  but  twenty,  thir- 
ty Sj-niphony  Concerts  in  a  season  ;  and  thus  the 
orchestra  would  grow  to  unity,  its  members  would 
become  assimilated,  its  union  would  acquire  perma- 
nence, and  the  whole  problem  would  in  due  time 
be  solved. 

Precisely  for  this  end  were  the  Sj'mphony  Concerts 
of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association  established. 
They  originated,  thi;teen  years  ago,  in  the  desire  to 
unite  the  real  lovers  of  the  great  classical  orchestral 
music  into  the  constant  nueleu-<  of  the  right  kind  of 
audience,  giving  the  tone  to  others  who  might  gath- 
er ronnd  them,  and  thereby  providing  stated  oppor- 
tunities for  the  hearing  of  the  masterworks,  and  for 
the  more  frequent  exercise  of  the  best  powers  of 
competent  musiciaus  in  the  interpretatien  of  such 
music,  For  some  years  the  experiment  succeeded 
almost  to  a  charm  ;  the  concerts  were  so  well  sup- 
ported that  year  after  year  a  considerable  surplus 
remained  after  pa3nng  all  expenses  of  the  season  ; 
and  this  was  mainly  set  apart  by  the  Association  as 
a  Concert  fund, — a  resource  to  fall  back  upon  when- 
ever the  public  patronage  should  flag,  and  so  help 
to  guaranty  the  annual  return  of  the  concerts  until 
better  times.  Ilnd  this  prosperity  continued,  unaf- 
fected by  the  distracting  advent  of  brilliant  com- 
petitors, by  the  proverbial  love  of  change  in  this 
our  Athens,  by  the  "  hard  times,"  and  other  causes, 
it  would  have  held  out  a  tolerably  fair  prospect  of 
gaining  strength  enough,  ere  many  years,  for  the 
foundation  of  a  permanent  orchestra  in  Eoston. 


Signs  of  Promise. 

At  last  our  ff.usieal  "  Fall  Opening,"  as  the  milli 
ners  and  dry  and  fancy  goods  men  have  it,  spreads 
out  its  invitations  for  a  month  or  two  ahead  ;  doubt- 
less, with  much  that  is  solid  and  inspiring,  we  shall 
have  some  musical  millinery,  and  other  goods  both 
of  the  dry  and  fancy  kind. 

The  opening  was  really  made,  right  worthily,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  in  a  noble  performance  of  "Eli- 
jah," at  the  Tabernacle,  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society,  with  Pappenheim,  etc.  But  of  this  here- 
after. 

The  Harvard  Symphony  Concerts  will  begin  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  Nov.  8, at  3  o'clock,  at  the  Music 
Hall,  with  about  the  same  orchestra  as  last  year, 
Caiil  Zerbahn  conducting.  The  glorious  old  Fifth 
Symphony  will  then  be  given,  but  the  remainder  of 
the  programme  remains  undetermined.  There  will 
be  ten  concerts,  on  alternate  Thursdays,  with  an  in- 
terval of  four  weeks  between  the  5th  and  6th  in 
January. 

Theodore  Thomas  will  give  four  evening  concerts 
and  two  matinees,  beginning  Nov.  14. 

The  series  of  concerts  in  the  Sanrters'  Theatre,  Harvard 
University,  will  begin  on  November  13.  Thomas's  or- 
chestra will  appear.  Engagements  have  also  been  made 
with  the  Philharmonic  club,  Madame  Schiller,  Mr.  B.  J. 
Lang  and  others.  On  at  least  one  occasion  a  choir  of 
mixed  voices  will  assist  under  the  direction  of  M  r.  George 
L.  Osgood.  At  the  initial  concert  Professor  Paine's  sym- 
phony-fantasie,  "  The  Tempest,"  the  themes  of  which 
are  suggested  by  Shakespeare's  comedy,  will  be  per- 
formed. A  new  symphony,  entitled  "  Spring."  hy  the 
same  composer,  will  probably  be  brought  out  at  the  last 
concert  in  April.  The  programmes  will  include  sympho- 
nies and  overtures  by  lieethoven,  Schumann  and  Mozart, 
Schubert's  octet,  Beethoven's  septet  and  other  classical 
works. 

In  Chamber  Music  we  have, — first,  the  announce- 
ment of  the  re-organized  Mendelssohn  Quintette 
Club,  for  this  very  evening,  at  Union  Hall,  with  tlieir 
new  leading  violinist,  Mr.  Jacobsohn,  and  their  new 
second  violinist,  Gustav  Dannreuther,  Mr.  Hennig, 
'cello,  Mr.  Ryan,  clarinet  and  viola,  and  A.  Heindl, 
'cello  and  double  bass.     Also  Miss  Ella    C.  Lewis, 


vocal  Soprano.  The  programme  offers  the  E-flat 
Quartet  of  Mendelssohn;  "Slumber  Song"  bj' 
Franz;  iSnnata,  violin  and  piano,  in  F,  Beethoven  ; 
Serenade  for  strinij  orchestra,  by  Fuchs  {first  time) ; 
Song :  "  Sar.ds  of  Dee ;  "  and  the  Beethoven  Quar- 
tet in  C,  op.  59. 

This  evening  we  have  also  a  Soiree,  given  by  the 
Boston  Conservatory,  at  Mechanics  Hall,  at  which 
a  choice  programme  will  be  performed  by  Mr.  S. 
Liebling,  the  brilliant  young  pianist,  and  Mr.  Carl 
Plucger.  the  tenor  singer,  both  engaged  as  teacliers 
in  the  Conservatory. — Of  Mr.  Liebling,  who  gave  an 
informal  recital  before  a  few  invited  gupsts  a  week 
or    two   ago,   Mr.   W.   F.   Apthorp    writes   in   the 

Mr.  Liebling,  though  h.ardly  out  of  his  teens,  is  a  pian- 
ist of'no  o^din.^ry  .nttainments.  His  pla>iug  is  in  many 
respects  exceedingly  tine,  and  gives  pronf  not  only  of 
great  cnlture.  but  of  intrinsic  musical  endowments  of  a 
rare  order.  He  v'lr^ys  with  the  self-concentr.ition  that 
can  only  come  from"  genuine  enthusitism,  and  with  an  ev- 
ident respect  for  the  composer.  Although  his  technique 
is  of  the  most  brill-ant,  he  does  not  give  the  impression 
of  making  a  parade  of  rlifficulties,  and  seeuis  to  be  utter- 
ly free  from  any  taint  of  charlatanism  or  affectation.  It 
is  not  often  that  one  hears  such  honest,  straightforward, 
conscientious  renderings  of  fine  music  as  he  gave  yester- 
day.   The  programme  was  as  follows: 

Beethoven:  Sonata  Appassionata. 

Chopin:  Nocturne,  Op.  15,  No.  2. 
"       Fo!on.aise,  Op.  2i. 
"       Waliz,  Op.  64,  No.  1. 

T.iszt:  Rhappodie,  No.  4. 

Grieg:  Sonata,  Op.  7. 

— The  Philharmonic  Club  (Messrs.  Listemann, 
Hartdegen,  Belz,  etc.),  do  not  publicly  announce, 
but  privately  promise  two  or  three  Chamber  con- 
certs during  the  coming  month. 

Mtss  Amy  Fav  will  give  three  piano  recitals  at  Union 
Hall  on  the  afternoons  of  Oct.  17  and  31,  and  Nov.  21. 
Miss  Fay's  programmes  we  have  already  primed. 

Mr.  Ernst  Perabo  will  give  two  chamber  concerts,  as- 
sisted by  the  Philharmonic  club,  on  .Vovember  2  and  9. 
There  will  be  presented  two  charming  Hungarian  sketch- 
es for  piano,  by  Xavier  Scharmenka;  a  great  duo  by 
Schubert,  for  piano  and  violin,  new  to  Boston ;  and  Ru- 
binstein's fourth  trio.  The  matinees  will  be  pref- 
aced by  some  prehnlcs  and  fugues  from  Bach's  '*  Well- 
Tempered  Clavichord." 

Of  Mr.  Freyers  German  Opera  (Pappenheim,  C. 
R.  Adams,  etc..)  which  is  to  open  on  the  22nd  irist, 
at  the  Boston  Theatre,  for  two  weeks,  we  have  al- 
ready spoken.  On  Sunday  evening  they  will  join 
forces  with  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  in  Ros- 
sini's Stabal  Mater. 


Two  or  three  Notes  and  ftueries. 

In  Mr.  John  Cordy  Jeaffreson's  latest  work,  we  have 
this  anecdote  of  the  greatmusical  composer  Haydn,  who 
liked  to  dine  alone  and  eat  much.  It  was  bis  custom  to 
order  dinner  for  five  at  his  favorite  hotel,  and  at  the  aji- 
pointcd  hour  to  devour  the  whole  banqnet.  "  Serve 
dinner"  he  said,  on  one  occasion  to  a  new  waiter,  who 
was  not  aware  of  the  musician's  way  of  sustaining  him- 
self. "  The  dinner  is  ready,"  returned  the  waiter,  *•  but, 
Sir,  the  company  is  not  come." 

"  De  goinpany!"  Haydn  retorted  contemptuously; 
"  Pooh!  de  gorap.any!  I  am  de  gompany!  '* 

The  dinner  for  five  wasforth with  put  before  "  de  gom- 
pany," and  not  an  eatable  scrap  of  it  found  its  way  back 
to  the  kitchen. 

— From  an  old  Harper^ n  Monthly. 

Few  poinis  afford  greater  satisfaction  to  an  omniver- 
ous  reader,  than  the  very  marked  Improrement,  which 
recent  versions  of  old  anecdotes  exhibit.  T:ike  this  as  a 
cane  ill  point: 

Accntuiy  ago  it  was  told  of  that  robust,  corpulent 
lover  of  good  dinners,  Handel,  and  not  of  the  little,  thin, 
abstemious  Haydn,  who  never  knew  enough  of  English 
to  speak  as  represented.  It  was  told,  as  having  occurred 
once  at  Richmond,  and  not  as  a  "  custom ; "  and  that  the 
dinner  wus  ordered  for  two,  instead  of  five.  Mr.  John 
Cordy  JeatFresor.'s  improvements  of  the  anecdote  are 
worthy  of  all  praise,  as  every  reader  must  feel. 

Epigram  on  the  Feuds  about  Kandel  and  Bononcini: 
"  Strange  I  all  this  difTerence  should  be 
'Twixi  Twcedle-/)um,  and  Tweedle-y^ee  /" 

Who  wrote  these  two  Imes?  They  have  been  attribu- 
ted to  Swift,  Pope  and  John  Byrom.  In  Bartlctt's  "  Fa- 
miliar Quotations,"  they  are  the  last  two  of  six  lines  un- 
der Byrom's  name,  who  certainly  claimed  them.  Chrys- 
ander  (in  Life  of  Handel)  quotes  three  passages  from  his 
Diary  in  which  he  speuks  of  ■'  my  epigram  upon  Hantlel 
and  Bononcini'' — one  of  them  (5th   June,  1725)  "Mr. 


Hooper    .    .    told  us  of  my  epigram  upon  Handel  and 
Bononcini  being  in  the  papers." 

Now,  what  I  cannot  understand  is  this:  Vol.  IV.  of 
Swift  and  Pope's  Miscellanies  has  this  title: 

"  MiscelLanies.      The   Fourth  Volume,  consisting  of 
Verses  by  Dr.  Swift,  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  Mr.  Pope  and  Mr. 
Gay."    (First  published  1728). 
At  the  head  of  the  table  of  contents  stands  this : 
"N.B.—Wh.atever  are  not  marked  with  a  star  are  Dr. 
Swift's." 

Onpagel4C  (4th  Edition)  is  the  Epigram,  as  above, 
with  a  star.  It  is  therefore  not  Swift's.  If  it  was  By- 
rom's in  1725,  how  did  these  two  lines  get  into  the  Mis- 
cell.anies  in  1728?  And  if  the  six  lines  had  been  printed 
in  the  papers  in  the  tirst  of  these  years,  how  could  Swift 
and  Pope  have  printed  the  last  two  in  their  hook  in  1728? 
I  iinauine  Byrom  stole  the  last  two  lines,  but  wrote  the 
first  four: 

"  Some  say,  compar'd  to  Bononcini, 
That  Mynheer  Handel's  but  a  ninny; 
Others  aver  that  he  to  Handel 
Is  scarcely  fit  to  hold  a  candle. 
Strange  all  thi^,"  etc. 
and  that  the  real  author  of  the  two— Pope,  Arbuthnot  or 
Gav— took  this  means  to  s-^'Cure  his  property. 
The  next  piece  in  the  Miscellanies  is  an  Ejiigram ; 

*  On  Mrs.  T s. 

So  bright  is  thy  beauty,  so  charming  thy  song. 
-As  had  drawn  both  the  bea.*ts  and  O  pheus  along; 
But  such  is  thy  av'rice  and  such  is  tliy  pride. 
That  the  beasts  must  have  starved  and  the  poet 
h.ive  dy'd. 
This,  of  course,  was  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Tofts,  wlio  had, 
however,  left  the  s'age  nearly  twenty  years  before  the 
publication  of  this  volume  of  the  Miscellanies.    I  have 
no  accessible  copy  of  Pope's  works,  to  see  if  this  epigram 
is  given  as  his;  but  he  only  of  the  contributors  to  the 
Miscellanies  would  have  had  the  want  of  heart  to   print 
such  an  attack  on  a  woman  so  long  retired  from  public 
life,  just  to  show  his  wit. 

Suppose  we  restor-?  ^rirmoD.j/  by  a  r-^'tnrn  to  the  old 
Gregorian  music,  as  all  the  Carbolic  churches  in  Balti- 
more are  about  doing. — [Boston  Pnftt. 

Harmony,  quotha? — a  treatise  on  the  hnrmony  of  the 
"  old  Gregorian  music  "  would  be  a  curiosity  I  Whoever 
has  one,  will  please  advertise. 

Of  course  no  modei-n  treatise  how  to  harmonize  the 
Gregorian  chant  is  wanted. 

A.W.T. 


The  Worcester  Musical  Festival. 

The  "  Heart  of  the  Commonwealth  "  beats  musi- 
cally, and  the  old  city  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  long 
borne  an  enviable  reputation  for  zeal  and  enterprise 
in  the  cause  of  noble  music.  Its  annual  autumnal 
Festival  is  a  matter  of  not  a  little  pride  with  its  mu- 
sic-loving population  ;  and  its  own  resident  artists 
and  professors  contribute  largely  and  creditably,  as 
composers  and  pi'rformers,  to  these  inspiring  four 
or  five-day  meetings.  This  last  (the  2i"lth)  Festival 
(Sept.  24  to  28)  seems  to  have  been  projected  and 
carried  througii  with  more  enthusiasm  than  ever, 
and  to  have  been  crowned  with  remarkable  success  ; 
so  much  so  that  one  may  pardon  to  "just  h^cal 
pride"  the  glowing  detailed  reports  furnished  to 
the  Boston  Traiiscrtpi,  to  the  extent  of  six  or  eight 
mortal  columns,  by  its  Worcester  correspondent. 
Their  length  forbids  our  copying  more  than  the 
programmes  of  the  several  matinees  and  concerts, 
to  which  we  prefix  a  very  condensed  account  of 
the  Festival  as  a  whole  from  the  Sunday  Times  of 
Sept.  SO : 

Tl  e  twentieth  annual  festival  of  the  Worcester 
County  .Musical  Associ.-ition  opened  at  Mechanics' 
Hall,  Worcester,  on  Monday  niin'nir.g  lust,  and 
closed  Friday  evening.  It  was  the  most  successful 
session  this  enterprising  ftS3ociaIi<m  ha-j  ever  had. 
All  the  ctmcerts.  and  there  were  eight  public  enter- 
tainments altogether,  were  very  fully  attended,  ami 
in  a  no  less  marked  degree  has  there  been  in  the 
successive  perfi'rmances  real  artistic  excellence. 
The  chorus,  numberingabout  two  humlred  and  tiftv 
Viiices.  appeari'd  to  fine  ai'v  intai;e.  Mr.  Carl  Zi-r- 
rahti  did  wonders  with  the  singers  in  the  few  davs 
at  his  ecnnmaud,  and  the  result  was  a  quaiitv  of 
cIku'us  .sinking  of  which  our  own  Iljindel  and  ilivilu 
Society  mi^;ht  have  been  pi'oud.  The  j>resence  of 
Mnie.  Kui.'euia  Pappenheim  greatly  enhanced  the 
interest  which  attached  to  the  later  concerts,  and 
the  same  tuny  be  said  of  Mr.  Myrou  W.  Whitney, wiio 
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assisted  in  the  oratorio  performance  and  at  one  of 
the  other  concerts,  and  of  Mr.  Joseph  Maas,  the 
tenor,  who  also  sang  on  two  occasions.  The  Tem- 
ple Quartette  also  gained  fresh  laurels  in  a  fiel'"' 
where  they  were  already  well  known  and  apprecia- 
ted. This  fine  organization  is  singina:  better  than 
ever  this  year,  and  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  the}' 
have  a  long  list  of  engagements  for  the  coming  sea- 
son. Among  the  other  vocalists  who  were  very  suc- 
cessful during  the  week  were  Miss  Antonia  Henne, 
Mrs.  H.  E.  H.  Carter,  Mrs.  Mary  Stone  Macdonald, 
Miss  Ita  Welsh,  Miss  Jennie  M.  Patrick,  Mr.  C. 
Fritsch,  the  German  tenor,  Mr.  A.  E.  Stoddard,  bar- 
itone, and  Mr.  W.  H.  Stanley.  Mr.  John  F.  Winch, 
who  took  Dr.  Guilmette's  place  at  the  Wednesday 
evening  concert,  the  latter  being  unable  to  appear 
on  account  of  illness,  likewise  shared  in  the  success 
of  the  festival.  The  programmes  were,  as  a  gener- 
al thing,  constructed  with  much  good  taste,  but 
much  incongruous  matter  found  its  way  into  the 
performances  through  encores.  The  early  concerts 
were  devoted  largely  to  local  talent,  the  principal 
artists  and  the  full  chorus  appearing  chiefly  at  the 
concerts  on  Tliursday  and  Friday.  The  Boston 
Philharmonic  Club  assisted  in  a  very  telling  way 
on  one  or  two  occasions,  and  the  Germania  Orches- 
tra, of  Boston,  likewise  rendered  very  valuable  ser- 
vice Friday  afternoon  and  evening.  On  the  latter 
occasion  Handel's  oratorio  of  "  Joshua  '*  was  per- 
formed in  admirable  style,  the  solos  being  sustained 
by  Mme.  Pappenheim,  Miss  Henne,  Mr.  Maas  and 
Mr.  Whitney-  The  chorus  did  remarkably  well 
under  Mr.  Zerrahn's  baton,  and  showed  in  a  most 
gratifying  manner  the  results  of  his  careful  train- 
ing. Mr.  B.  D.  Allen  has  assisted  as  pianist,  and 
Mr.  G.  W.  Sumner  as  organist  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  fsstival.  Among  the  important  works 
performed  other  than  the  oratorios  were  a  mass  in 
D  by  C.  C.  Stearns,  Schumann's  "Gipsy  Life,"  Mar- 
cello's  Psalm,  *'  0  Lord,  Our  Governor,"  several 
choruses  by  Handel,  Gounod,  Barnby  and  Kossini, 
and  by  the  orchestra,  Gade's  Symphony  in  B  flat, 
the  Allegretto  from  Beethoven's  Eighth  Symphony, 
and  Mendelssohn's  overture  to  *'  Ruy  Bias." 


Matiniet  Monday ^  S^pt.  24. 

1.  Organ  solos: 

a.  Canon  inF-sharp  major Merkel 

b.  Weddinfr  March S.  B.  Whitney 

2.  Chorus.    (For  ladies' voices.)    "Sleep,  sleep, 

noble  child,'' Cherubini 

3.  Song-waltz.    "  Bird  on  the  wing," Auguste 

Miss  Vinnie  Maynard. 

4.  a.    "Good  Night," Girschner 

b.    "  The  Artillerist's  Oath," Adam 

Hatton  Quartette. 

5.  Song.    *'  Ave  Maria," Luzzi 

Miss  Susie  Balcom. 

6.  Piano  duet.    "  Stories  of  Nocomis.'*    (Op.  48, 

Nos.  1  and  4) "Wollenhaupt 

Miss  G.  A.  Bacon  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Story. 

7.  Jewel  song.    From  "Faust," Gounod 

Miss  E.  F.  Dearborn. 

8.  Hvmn-anthem.    '*  Beh«1d  the  Lamb  of  God." 

(Words  by  Rev.  W.T.Sleeper B.D.  Allen 

Miss  Kinney,  ^f^s.  Munr  .e,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr. 
Allen  and  chorus. 

Tuesdat/^8  Maiin&e. 

1.  Vintage  Song,  from  Lorely  (male  voices,) 

Mendelssohn 

2.  Song.    "The  King's  Highway," MoUoy 

Mr.  A.  D.  Norcioss. 

3.  Trio.  "The  Chimes  of  Silvery  Sabbath  Bells".  Abt 

Mrs.  Ellen  Snow,  Miss  Lizzie  Wheeler,  Mrs.  G. 
Richardson. 

4.  Song.    "My  Queen," Blumenthal 

Mr.  P.  W.  Bush. 

5.  Piano  solo.    Die  Forrlle Schubert-Heller 

Miss  Mary  Tucker. 

6.  a.  Harvest  Carol.    Singing  the  reapers  home- 

ward come W.  H.  Gill 

h.  Anthem.    Send  out  thy  light Gounod 

Choirs  of  All-Saints'  Church.    Under  the  direc- 
tion of  I.  N.  Metcalf. 

7.  Song.    By  Celia's  Arbor Mendelssohn 

Miss  Ita  Welsh. 

8.  Madrigal.     Now  is  the  Month  of  Maying...Morley 

Wedn&sd^y  Afternoon. 

1.  Kyrie  from  the  "  Missa  de  Angelis."  founded  on 

llie  Gregorian  Chant,  which  came  into  vogue 
during  the  latier  part  of  the  Sixth  Century. 
(Rendered  in  modern  notntion  l)y  Mr. C.P.Morrison 

2.  Cradle  Song  from  the  Chriatma«  Oratorio, 

J.  S.  Bach,  1685-1750 

3.  Quartette.    Larghetto— finale  allegretto, 

W.  A.  Mozart,  1T56-1792 
(For  pianoforte,  violin,  viola  and  violoncello.) 

4.  Aria  from— The  Creation— On  mighty  penn, 

Joseph  Haydn.  173-2—1809 

5.  Sonata.    Foco  adagio  quasi  andante— allegro 

moderate L.  van  Beethoven,  1770—1837 

(For  pianoforte  and  horn.) 

6.  Offertory  for  Solo  and  Chorus.    Alma  Virgo, 

J.N.  Hummel.  1778--1837 

7.  Aria  from— Stabat  Mater— Fro  Peccatis, 

Gioacchirao  Kossini,  1792— 18G3 

8.  Krakowiak.    Rondo  for  piano,  with  accompan- 

iment of  Quai'tet  and  Second  Piano, 

Fr.  Chopin,  1810-1849 


Wednesday  Evening. 

1.  Psalm,    O  Lord  onr  Governor Marcello 

Solo  l>y  Mr.^.  Carter. 

2.  Wedding  March,  from  Midsummer  Niirht's 

Dream Mendelssohn 

Boston  Philhnrmonic  Club. 

3.  Song  of  the  Grail,  from  Lohengrin Wagner 

Mr.  Fritsch. 

4.  Concerto  for  violin,  andante  and  finale, 

Mendelssohn 
Mr.  B.  Listemann. 

6.  Song.— The  Last  Man Dr.  Calcott 

Dr.  Guilmette. 

6.  Fantasie  for  harp. — La  Mandoline.. Parish  Alvars 

Mr.  Freygang. 

7.  Cavatina.    O  luce  rti  quentanima Donizetti 

Mrs.  Carter. 

8.  Komance.    Mignon Thomas 

Mr.  Fritsch.  ^ 

9.  Fantasie  for  violoncello  on  Bohemian  Airs, 

Vieuxtemps 
Mr.  Hartdegen. 

10.  Aria.    In  questa  tomba Beethoven 

Miss  AVhiting. 

11.  Song.    Morn,  Noon  Nieht -....Hopkins 

Dr.  Guilmetto. 

12.  Solo  for  flute.     Columbus.    American  Rhap- 

sodie Terschak 

Mr.  Weiner. 

13.  Song.    Lo,  here  the  gentle  lark... Bishop 

Mrs.  Carter. 

14.  Hungarian  Rhapsodie,  No.  2 Liszt 

Boston  Philharmonic  Club. 

15.  nd  Chorus.    Hnsle  thee,  Npmph Handel 

Solo  by  Mr.  Fritsch. 


Thursday'^it  Matinie. 
Part  I. 

Mass,  inD C.  C.  Steam?, 

Part  II. 

1.  Song.    My  Angel Esser 

Mr.  A.  C.  Stoddard. 

2.  Song.    Dreams Hodges 

Mrs.  A.  C.Monroe. 

3.  Serenade.    O  Summer  Night Buck 

Temple  Quarteite. 

4.  Ballad.    The  Partine  Hour G.B.Allen 

Mr.  W.  H.  Stanley. 

5.  Song.    Tell  me,  my  heart Bishop 

Miss  J.  M.  Patrick 

6.  Quartet  and  Chorus.    It  is  high  time Barnby 

Miss  Patrick,  Mrs.  Mnnroe,  Mr.  Stanley, 
Mr.  Stoddard. 


Thursday  Evening^  ** Artists'*  Concert" 

1.  Chorus.    0»  how  amiable Barnby 

Association  Ohoni.<i. 

2.  Aria.    La  donna  e  mobile,  from  RigMetto... Verdi 

Mr.  Joseph  Maas. 

3.  Cavatina.    O  Don  fatale,  from  Don  Carlos... Verdi 

Mme.  Eugenie  Pappenheim. 

4.  Quartet.    Comrades  in  Arms Adam 

Temple  Quartette. 
6.  Cavatina.    Ah  I  raon  fils,  from  Le  Propln^te, 

Meyerbeer 
Mile.  Antonia  Henne. 

6.  Recitative  and  Aria.    Non  so  donde  viene, 

Mozart 
Mr.  A.  C.  Stoddard. 

7.  Song.    O  sanctiseima  vergine Gordiglani 

Mme.  Eugenie  Pappenheim. 

8.  Recitative  and  Aria,  from  Ai'da.    Celeste  AVda, 

Verdi 
Mr.  Joseph  Maas. 

9.  Quartet.     Ave  Maria , Abt 

Temple  Quartette. 

10.  Song.    Thou  art  like  unto  a  flower Rubinstein 

MUe.  Henne. 

11.  Sextet,  from  Lucia Donizetti 

Mme.  Pappenheim.  Mile,  Henne, 
McHsrs.  Maas,  Fessenden,  Cook  and  Ryder. 

12.  Solo  and  Chorus.    Inflammatus Rossini 

Mme.  Pappenheim  and  Chorus. 

Friday,  Sept.  28,  "  Symphony  Concert.** 

1.  Overture  to  Ruy  Bias Mendelssohn 

Germania  Orchestra. 

2.  Gypsy  Life Schumann 

Soli,  Chorus  and  Orchestra. 

3.  Recitative  and  Aria.  "Soundan  alarm'* Handel 

Mr.  W.  H.  Stanley. 

4.  Symphony,  in  B  flat Gade 

Allegro  vivace— Andante  con  moto — Scherzo 

—Finale. 

Germania  Orchestra. 

5.  Romance,  from  "Marie  Stuart" Niedermeyer 

Miss  Ita  Welsh. 

6.  Allegretto,  from  the  Eighth  Symphony, 

Beethoven 
Germania  Orchestra. 

7.  Aria.    "Se  oppress!  ognor,"  from  '*  La  Juive," 

Hal6vy 
Mr.  M.  W.  Whitney. 

8.  Swedish  Wedding  March Soedermann 

Germania  Orchestra. 

9.  Cavatina.    II  soave  e  bel  contento Pacini 

Mrs.  Mary  Stone  Macdonald. 

10.  Sanctus,  from  St.  Cecilia  Ma.ss Gounod 

Mr.  Stanley  and  Chorus. 


The  Festival  closed  on  Friday  evening  with  Handel's 
Oratorio  of  "Joshua,"  performed  by  Mme.  Eugenia  Pap- 
penheim, Mile.  Antonia  Henne,  Mr.  Joseph  Maas  and 
Mr.  M.  W.  Whitney,  the  great  chorus  and  the  Germania 
Orchestra,  with  G.  W.  Sumner  as  organist  and  Carl  Zcr- 
rahn,  conductor,  ' 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Aooompanimeat. 

Sir  Roland.     Gb.    4.    d  to  F.  ifoUoy.  40 

•'He  knelt  by  the  bier  a  moment  to  pray, 
Then  rorle  in  the  ffrey  of  the  morninjr  awav.'' 
A  striking  romance  ot  a  knight  and  his  lady- 
love. 

Ay  or  No  ?    Barcarolle.  D.  3.  d  to  D.  Cowen.  40 
"  Hope  anrl  I  may  Iiomeward  hie. 
Does  not  my  love  say,  Ay.  love,  ay !  " 
The  movenieiit  sngirests  tlie  name  '*l)arcarolle" 
but  the  song  is  good  for  Land  or  water. 

With  Eapture  I  tliink  of  the  happy  days  past. 
A.    3.    d  to  E.  Gurkener.  30 

"  Old  age,  with  its  fetters,  comes  nearer  and 

nearer, 
Eternity's  portals  grow  dearer  and  clearer." 
A  Knssian  song  of  excellent  quality,  but  with 
English  words  only. 

Meet  me  at  the  Grate,  Love.    Song  and  Cho. 
E6.    -2.    E  to  E.  Meyer.  30 

*'  As  the  moon  sbinp.«i  brightly,  love, 
Jnst  coming  o'er  the  hill." 
As  will  he  seen,  it  is  of  E-sy  compass  and  is  a 
pretty  ballad. 

Three  Quartets.     Mixed  voices. 

W.  J.  D.  Leavitt,  each  40 
No.  1.   At  Night.    D6.    4.    E  to  F. 
"    2.  Evening  on  the  Lake.  G.  4.  dtog. 
"    3.   June.     D.    4.    d  to  g. 

One  is  a  merry  barcarolle,  and  the  others  have 
beautifully  woven  harmony,  like  English  madri- 
gals. 

The  Felling  of  the  Trees.    C.    4.    c  to  F. 

Anderton.  40 
*'  And  still  the  woodman  felled  the  trees. 
And  still  the  busy  world  went  on." 
Words  and  music  of  great  power.      Just  the 
song  for  a  powerful  Contralto  or  Baritone  voice. 

Lyre  Frangaise.    French  Songs,  Komances, 

etc.  each  35 

No.  1.  Petit  Enfant.    (little  Child).    B&. 
3.     F  to  D.  Oxidant. 

*'  Que  tesbaisersdonx  commeceaux  d'un  ange." 
"  How  sweet  are  thy  kisses." 
The  "  Lyre  "  plays  sixteen  airs  to  good  words, 
and  they  have  the'neat,  prim,  tripping  ways  of 
the  French  ballads,  of  which  they  are  very  favor- 
able specimens. 

Instrnmentali 

J.  S.  Knight's  Album,     (of  Dance  Music.) 

each  piece.  30 
No.  4.  Fearless  Polka.    G.    3. 
No.  5.  Wild  Rose  Sehottische.    A.    3. 
No.  7.  Pride  of  the  Regiment  March.  G.  3. 
No.  8.  Phantom  Galop.     G.     3. 
No.  9.  Don't  forget  me  Waltz.     C.     3. 

The  above  have  all  one  character  of  graceful 
brilliancy,  not  often  .excelled. 

Blossoms  of  Opera.  hy  Joseph  Anhre,  ea.  25 

No.  20.  Fra  Diavolo  Aria.    F.    2. 
No.  22.  Fille  du  Regiment  Aria.    F.     2. 
No.  23.  Trovatore.    Ah  che.    F.    2. 
No.  24.  Martha.   Aria.     C.     1. 

Very  simple  arrangements  for  beginners. 

Silver  Ray  Polka.    G.     3.  Havens.  30 

Of  the  set  "  Deux  Polkas  de  Salon."  An  origi- 
nal and  fine  piece. 

Eigoletto.    4  Hands.    Fantasie  de  Concert. 
A&.     4.  Billema.  1.50 

Very  biilliant  duet. 

O,  Give  to  Me  those  Early  Flowers.     C.    2. 

WaUon.  25 
Is  No.  18  of  "Little  Fancies,"  a  pretty  set  for 
beginners. 

Romance  without  Words.    4  Hands.   E.    3. 

Wollenhaupt.  30 
A  rich  melody  with  accompanying  chords  well 
supplied  by  3  of  the  4  bands. 

Bacchanale  des  Gnomes.   2d  Etude.   E&.    6. 

Sherwood.  75 
A  wild  race  of  sounds,  keeping  up  an  elfln  like 
tumult  till  the  end.    Should  be  an  effective  con- 
cert piece. 

Little  -Girls'  Polka.     B6.    3.  St.  Leon.  30 

A  line  polka  which  little  and  large  girls  will  like. 

Nocturne.    Ab.    4.  Graiiii.  40 

A  delio%te  and  rather  brilliant  piece,  with 
many  trills  and  runs. 


ABBREVIATION'S.— Degrees  of  difSculty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
15ft,  etc.  A  large  Rom.in  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  below 
or  above  the  staff.  Thus;  '*  C.  5.  c  to  E,"  means  "  Key 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  be- 
low, highest  letter,  E  bn  the  4th  space." 


Carefully  written  hy  an  experienced  Music  Teacher.    Descriptions  are  short  hut  sufficient^    It  is  quite  safe  to  select  music  by  this  list,  after  which  selection 
the  piece  or  song  may  be  ordered  by  letter,  and  will  be  mailed  to  any  address,  post-free,  on  receipt  of  the  retail  price  mentioned  below. 


Vocal*  wiAIi  Piano  Accompaniment. 

The  Old  Mountain  Pines.    Song  and  Cho. 
C.    3.    d  to  f.  Miggins,  30 

•'  Standing  proud  and  alone, 
On  the  mountains  Iiip:h  throne." 
A  fresh  and  breezy  song  with  bright  choms. 

Walking  down  the  Lane,    E6,     2,     d  to  E. 

Meyer,  30 
"Her  cheeks  were  like  the  roses. 
So  delicate  and  fair." 
A  f:weet  song,  about  a  bonny  lass,  to  a  merry 
measure, 

A  Daisy  Songr.     B6.     3.     d  to  F.  Gatty.  40 

**  Daisy,  pray,  my  fortune  say, 
"Who  is  on  me  doatinp;.'* 
A  charming  little  ditty,  about  flower  fortune- 
telling. 

Good  Bye,  dear  Love  I    B&.     3,     d  to  F. 

Pinsuti,  40 
"  "WTien  evening  oomos  on  stealthy  "wing, 

And  ilarkness  falls  o'er  everything." 
Tery  swert  semi-Italian  song. 

The  Birdies' Ball.    Illustrated  Title.    D.    2. 
d  to  D.  Street,  40 

"  Pray  ma'am,  ask  the  birdies  all. 
The  birds  and  birdies  great  and  small." 
A  perfectly  delifihtful  sontf  for  the  girls  and 
boys.    Give  it  to  your  little  scholars. 

We  loved  one  another,  Maud  and  I.    S'g  and 
Cho.     A6,    3.    EtofT.  Sutledf/e,  SO 

"  There's  a  moss-grown  grave  by  the  river-side, 
That  I've  cherished  for  many  years." 
Sweet  ballad  in  i)oi)ular  style. 

Little  Queen  of  Diamonds,    S'g  and  Dance, 
G.    3.    d  to  F,  Pratt.  35 

"  Oh,  the  golden  bees  would  sip 
Sweetest  honey  from  her  lip." 
A  bright  affair,  worth  ten  of  ordinary  '*  songs 
and  dances." 

Unrequited.    E  minor  and  major.   4,   c  to  F. 

Pinsuti.  30 
**  "Was  there  no  desert  spot  in  thy  heart, 
"Where  mine  might  have  rested?" 
Full  of  pathos,  and  very  effective. 

There's  a  place  in  my  Heart  for  you  yet,     S'g 
and  Cho.    C.     3.     E  to  a.  DeKress.  30 

**  There's  a  sweet  little  maid  o'er  the  sea, 
In  the  land  where  the  shamrock  is  green." 
Neutli'ish.  ballad,  in  popular  style. 

One  Hour -with  Thee!    D.  3.  EtoD.     Korris.  30 
"  An  hour  with  Thee  1  When  earliest  day 
Dapples  with  gold  the  eastern  grey." 
Words  by  Walter  Scott,  and  music  quite  wor- 
thy of  it. 

I  fear  no  Foe.     Bass  Song.    3.    C.    g  to  E, 

Pinsuti.  40 
"  T  am  here,  love,  withont  armor, 
Strike,  and  cnptive  make  of  me." 
Fine  melodious   Bass   (or  perhaps  Baritone) 
Song. 

Tawcob  Strauss,    E  minor.    2,    b  to  E. 

Adams.  30 
"  I  haf  von  funny  leedle  _poy.'* 
And  everybody  is  making  his  acquaintance. 
Truly  funny  and  pretty  song. 

Kiss  and  Word.     (Er  hat  mich  gekiasst. )     G. 
4.   d  to  a.  Abt.  40 

"The  moon  and  the  stars  looked  on." 
"Die  mond  und  die  sterne  haben's  gesehen." 
A  charming  ecstatic  song,  and  all  about  the 
kiss, 

De  Bad  Bob  Lee.     Jang  ma  rang  ohay,    E6. 
2.    b  to  C.  Hays.  35 

**  Den  far  you  well. 
An  dont  you  look  for  me." 
Capital  "  roustabout  "  song  and  chorus. 

Ilka  Blade  o'  Grass.    F.   3.   c  to  E.     Stanley.  35 
"  Sae  lest  mid  fortune's  sunshine 
We  should  feel  owre  proud  and  hie." 
Some  of  the  sweetest orsweet words  by  Ballan- 
tine,  and  is  a  fine  effective  song. 

Must  I  leave  thee  to-day  ?    E6.     3.    c  to  F. 

Keene,  30 
"  Banished  forever  from  one  I  adore.'' 
A   sad  fate,    truly; — but  most  musically  de- 
plored. 

Silent  Grief.     (Adaltrolaccio.)  C.  4.  ctog. 

Giv  liana.  35 
"  Deep  then  la  grieving." 
"  Se  sia  tormento  per  me." 
Very  smooth  and  effective  Italian  song. 


My  poor  Heart  is  sad  with  its  Dreaming.  Il- 
lustrated Title.  S'g  and  Cho.  E6.  3.  d 
to  F.  Bishop.  40 

"  My  sad  heart  recalls  all  the  pleasnre 
Of  thoughts  that  were  all,  all  for  thee." 
An  excellent  song  every  way,  of  sad  butbeautl- 
auI  quality.      Like  others    of  our    picture    title 
pieces,  the  picture  is  quite  enough  to  recommend 
the  piece. 

Fly  back,  O  years  I    E&,     3.    b  to  F.     Danks.  35 
'*  Fly  back,  and  bring 
Once  more  our  youth's  enchanted  spring." 
A  cheerful  song  of  remembrances  and  one  niost 
musical. 

Footsteps  on  the  Other  Side.     S'g  and  Cho. 
'A.     3.     E  toF.  Vane.  30 

"  Oh  I  it  is  a  stranger's  footstep, 
Gone  by  on  the  other  side." 
Very  poetic  ideas,  and  good  music. 

The  Lovers.    A6.    3.    E  to  3.  Molloy.  35 

"  A  Whip-top  and  a  little  Ball.'' 
Words  by  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  with  neat 
melody., 

Before  Parting,     C.     3.     c  to  E.  Dick.  35 

'*  Come,  let  us  rest  one  sweet  short  hour, 
And  watch  the  daylight  set." 
There  is  some  danger  that  parting  will  be  too 
pleasant  if  accompanied  with  so  pleasing  a  mel- 
ody. 

The  Old  House.    F,     3.     c  to  E.  Molloy.  35 

"  With  tender  smile  he  greeted  me.'' 
Another  of  Andersen's  little  stories  set  to  mu- 
sic. 

O,  keep  thy  Heart  still  warm  and  true.  S'g 
and  Cho.     E/).     3.     d  to  F.  Keens.  30 

"  Love  like  mine  brings  no  regret." 
And  music  sweet  as  this,  disappoints  no  one. 

The  Old  Gate  on  the  Hill.  S'g  and  Chorus. 
F.     3.    c  to  F.  Hays.  35 

"  I  love  to  think  of  childhooil,  Jim." 
So  does  Jim  himself,  and  all  the  others,  who  will 
be  only  too  well  pleased  to  sing  of  the  old  farm- 
gate  and  all  ite  associations. 

Near  thee,  still  near  thee,    F.    4.    c  to  a. 

Doerinkel.  30 
"  Life's  veil  enfolds  thee  still,  our  eyes  dividing, 
Yet  sinless  love  floats  round  thee  silently." 

Words  by  Mrs.  Hemans,  which  are  well  set  to 
the  music. 

Four  Sacred  Songs.  C  A.  Havens,  each  30 

No.  2.  Beautiful  Zion.     F,    3,    F  to  F, 

"Beautiful  Zion!  Lovely  Zion!'' 

No.  3.  He  giveth  his  Beloved,  Sleep,    D. 
4.    dtoD, 
"  God  will  his  own  in  safety  keep," 

No.  4.  Only  Wait.     D6.    4.    d  to  E. 
"  For  a  brighter  day  is  dawning, 
Joy  aw;dts  us  in  the  morning.'' 
These  have  well-chosen  words,  and  music  in 
good  taste,  are  for  Church  service  or  for  singing 
at  home,  and  are  perhaps  best  when  sung  with- 
out accompaniment. 

Those  that  we  loved  long  ago.   D.  3.   c  to  F. 

Tours.  35 
"Dreams  of  the  solemn  night 
Linger  yet  o'er  us." 
A  sweet  song,  with  a  German  Gem  quality. 

Good  Night  (Buona  Notte).     D.    4,     d  to  F, 

Campana.  30 
"L'ora  e  tardu." 
**  Hours  are  passing." 
Happy  are  they  who  can  say  Good  Night  so 
pleasingly.    Charming  Italian  music,  with  a  few 
chords  for  a  brief  ad.  lib.  chorus. 

Take  this  World  as  it  is.     G.     3.     d  to  F. 

Knight.  30 
"In  the  worst  there's  a  spark  of  a  nature  divine." 
Fine  sentiments,  by  Charles  Swain,  and  nice 
music. 

Kissing  among  the  Clover.     G.    3.    d  to  g, 

Richter.  SO 
"  A  scent  of  thyme  was  on  the  air. 
The  buttercups  a-blooming." 
Everything  sunshiny  and  bright  about  it.  Must 
please. 

Bright  Golden  City.  Four-part  Song.  E.  3. 
d  to  E.  Havem.  30 

'*■  Where  Seraphs  and  Angels  their  glad  voices 

raise." 
One  of  "  Four  Sacred  Songs."    Beautiful  sub- 
ject, well  treated.  Best  sung  without  accompani- 
ment. 


Alone  in  the  World,    Song  and  Chorus.    A6. 
3.    E  to  F.    ■  Stewart.  30 

"  I'm  footsore  and  weary, 
Alone  in  the  world." 
An  orphan's  pathetic  song. 

Nestle  me  close  to  your  Heart,  Kathleen.    F. 
3.     c  to  g.  Danks.  30 

"  Breathe  in  my  ear  your  love,  my  queen, 
Sweet  little  jewel,  I  love  but  you.'' 
A  fine  lover's  song  with  a  bright  melody. 

My  Home  in  Tennessee.    Song  and  Chorus, 
Ab.    3.     E  to  F.  Stewart.  30 

"  The  cotton  fields  are  blooming  now." 
An  agreeable  song  by  oneof  the  "Georgia Min- 
strels." 

As  the  Hart  pants.  E?).  4.  d  to  D.         Foster,  30 
"  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  my  soul  ? 
God,  thy  God, shall  make  thee  whole.'' 
The  hymn  is  a  fine  one.  and  the  music  effective 
for  a  Mezzo  Soprano  or  Alto  (or  Baritone)  voice. 

Old  Folks  in  the  Lane.   S'g  and  Cho.  Litho- 
graph Title.  E6.  3.  EtoF.  Dana.  40 
*'  Ole  Alabama,  how  I'm  sighing.'* 
A  very  musical  jingle  of  the  character  of  "  Old 
Folks  at  Home." 

Mountain  Top.   Yocal  Waltz.   E.   5.  d  to  b. 

Grass.  60 
"  Fanned  by  soft  airs 
That  seem  like  prayers." 
A  verybrilliant  affair,  requiring  singing  voices 
of  high  comjiaas. 

My  Darling  was  Fair.  (In  der  Fremde. )    G- 
minor.     4.     d  to  g.  Taubert.  35 

"  There  stands  a  tree  in  yonder  glade." 
"  Es  stoht  eiu  Baum  in  jenem  Thai." 
Oneof  the  beautiful  "Gems  of  the  German" 
of  which  set  one  hundred  and  twenty  names  ap- 
pear on  the  title. 

One  only.     A  minor.  3.  AtoE.         Wekerlin,  35 

"  Ah,  there  etill  is  one  fur  above  there, 

My  Mary,  she,  oh.  she's  that  one  I  " 

Notice  the  very  Braall  compass.    A  qnaint.  but 

very  whnlesome  and  pretty  song,  in  the  style  of 

oldEnglish  ballads. 

Sweet  Dolly  Blossom.    A.    3,    E  to  F. 

DeKress.  30 
**  Cruel  Dolly  Blossom :  free  me  from  your  thndl. 
I  never  will  be  happy  till  I  claim  you,  stem  and 
all." 
Very  pretty  comic  song  of  the  Georgia  Min- 
strels. 

Wear  the  Ribbon  Blue.      Song  and  Chorus. 
C.     2.     c  to  E.  Rolfe.  30 

"  Say,  have  yon  heard  the  news,  my  friend," 
A  wide-awake  "  reform  "  song. 

The  Farmer  and  the  Dove.      (Bauern  und 

Tauben).     G.     4.     d  to  D.  Taubert.  SO 

The  Bold  Bider.      (Der  tapfere  Reiter. )     F. 
3.     c  to  F.  Taubert.  30 

These  belong  to  the  spt  **Ncw  Songs  by  Tau- 
bert,'' and  are  pretty,  childish  songs  of  about  the 
calibre  of  *'  Little  Bo-Peep." 

Norallie,  I'm  dreaming  of  thee.     Song  and 
Chorus.     (;.    ^.  E  to  F.  Puf.ledge.  30 

*'  Norallio  Allanna,  my  heart  is  repining." 
A  Bweet  Irish  ballad. 

Footsteps  in  the  Snow.     Song  and  Chorus. 
F,     3.     c  to  g.  Jones,  30 

"  Faded,  faded,  like  our  footsteps  in  the  snow 
As  we  cried  farewell,  long  at:o." 

Pretty,  poetic,  original  thoughts,  set  to  pleas- 
ing music. 

Nancy  Lee,     G.    3.    d  to  g.  Adams.  35 

'^  Of  all  the  wives  as  e'er  you  know, 
Yeo  ho!  lads,  ho!  Yeo  ho!  " 
That's  so.    Pull  away,  boys  I  Good,  hearty  sea- 
song. 

Robin,  Fm  waiting  for  thee.    Song  and  Cho. 
A6.    3,    c  to  F.  Peck.  00 

"  Why  don't  you  come,  Robin? 
I'm  waiting  for  thee." 
An  agreea!>le  Waltz  movement,  which  renders 
the  song  very  taking  and  lively. 


Abbrevtations.— Degree*  of  difficulty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  Itey  is  noted  by  a  cnpital  letter,  as  C, 
B6.  etc.  A  large  Romnn  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
liighest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  bp'ow 
or  above  the  staff.  Thus:  -T.  5.  c  toE,"  means  "Key 
of  C,  Fifth  decree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  be- 
low, highest  letter,  E  on  the  4th  space. 
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The  Piano-Forte  works  of  the  masters  —  Bach,  Beethoven,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  Thalberg,  Schumann,  and  Chopin  — 
are  here  presented  in  their  best,  most  complete  and  correct  form. 

Less  classic,  but  extremely  popular,  are  the  pieces  of  the  other  collections.  They  are  the  favorites  of  the  day.  All  the  books 
provide  a  great  deal  of  fine  music  for  a  moderate  price. 


Beethoven's  Sonatas. 


New  and  improved  edition.  In  two  vols.  Cloth,  each,  S5.00.  Revised 
b.v  Hans  Von  Bulow,  who  has  added  many  hints  and  directions  as  to 
executiou  and  expression.  These,  carefully  observed,  will  add  new 
charms  to  the  practice  of  these  great  compositions,  virhich  bring  one  so 
near  to  the  uiiud  of  the  godlike  musician. 


Mozart's  Sonatas. 


Bound  in  cloth,  $C>.00.  These  works  constitute  "the  regular  thing" 
to  practise  in  a  complete  piano-course.  Perfect  in  smoothness  and 
sweetness,  they  help  us  to  understand  the  thought  of  the  child-like 
Mozart  wlien  he  said,  "  There  will  not  be  another  composer  like  me  for 
a  hundred  years! " 

The  Musical  Treasure. 

In  hoards,  $2.50;  cloth,  S3.00;  gilt,  .§4.00.  A  fine  hook,  half  vocal,  half 
instrumeutal,  100  pages  of  which  contain  a  great  variety,  includini;  8 
Polkas,  (i  Galops  and  Schottisches,  13  Waltzes,  3  Quadrilles,  9  pieces  of 
Bome  length,  aud  16  pretty,  easy  Bondos  and  Airs. 

Grems  of  the  Dance, 

In  boards,  $2.50;  cloth,  $3.00;  gilt,  $4.00.  A  splendid  new  collection, 
containing  the  most  recent  compositions  of  tltrmiss,  Faiixt,  Lamothe, 
Zikuff,  Giiiii/'l,  Bela,  Mack,  Stasny,  Weingarten,  Ohis,  Pratt,  Parlow,  Gixlr 
fre;/,  and  others.  There  are  alioiit  50  new  Waltzes,  11  Galops,  7  Polkas, 
3  Polka-Mazurkas,  3  Quadrilles,  2  Minuets,  2  Marches,  a  Kedowa,  aud  a 
Schottisch.    232  pages,  full  sheet-music  size. 

Bach's  Forty-eight  Preludes  and  Fugues. 

The  Well-Tempered  Clavichord.  By  John  Skbastian  Bach.  Two  vol- 
umes, each,  S3.00;  complete  in  one  volume,  $5.00.  Old  Father  Bach 
lived  before  the  era  of  the  piano-forte,  the  precursor  of  which  was  the 
clavichord.  Yet  his  compositions  for  the  latter  are  still  among  the  best 
for  the  newer  instrument,  and  require  very  thorough  practice,  which 
they  abundantly  reward. 

Mendelssohn's  Songs  without  Words. 

Carefully  fingered  by  Jarvis.    Price  in  cloth,  $4.00. 

Mendelssohn's  Songs  without  Words. 

(Lieder  Ohna  Worte.)  In  large  quarto  form.  Eight  books,  each  75 
cents;  complete,  cloth,  $3.00;  gilt,  em  bos.sed,  84.00.  These  are,  by  many 
musicians,  believed  to  embody  the  best  musical  thoughts  of  the  author, 
and  aie  world-famous. 

Pianist's  Album. 

220  pages,  full  sheet-music  size.  Filled  with  very  entertaining  music, 
divided  as  follows;  10  Marches,  Ifi  Waltzes,  9  Polkas,  2  Schottisches,  a 
Mazurka,  4  Polka-Mazurkas,  «  Galops,  X  Quadrilles,  a  dozen  Dances,  23 
very  sweet  Piano  pieces,  and  7  Four-hand  pieces,  —  about  100  pieces  in 
all,  which  cost  $2.50  in  boards;  $3.00  in  cloth;  $4.00  gilt 

Howe's  Drawing-Eoom  Dances. 

For  social  evening  parties.  Filled  with  popular  Quadrilles,  Cotillons, 
Fancy  Dances,  &c.,  with  the  latest  figures  and  the  appropriate  calls. 
Price  $2.00. 

The  Parlor  Companion. 

Price  82.00.  A  very  handy  book  for  learners,  containing  a  hundred 
easy  Piano  pieces,  a  page  or  half-page  in  length,  and  also  a  few  Songs. 


Haydn's  Sonatas. 


Price  in  cloth,  $3.00.  Eight  Sonatas,  of  which  No.  1  is  in  Et>,  No.  2  In 
E-minor,  No.  3  in  Et»,  No.  4  in  G-minor,  No.  5  in  C,  No.  fi  in  Cjl-minor, 
No.  7  in  D,  and  No.  8  in  Efc>.  To  praise  Haydn  is  like  gilding  refined 
gold;  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  this  music,  composed  before  the 
piano  had  much  power  of  expression,  furnishes  some  of  the  best  practice 
lor  execution.    The  size  is  large  quarto. 


Chopin's  Mazurkas  and  Waltzes. 

From  engraved  plates,  in  large  quarto  form.  Complete  in  one  volume, 
cloth,  $5.00.  The  music,  of  course,  is  magnificent,  and  the  book  is 
further  enriched  b.v  a  portrait,  and  a  biography  by  Franz  Liszt,  who 
also  writes  a  critical  review. 

Thalberg's  L'Art  du  Chant. 

In  cloth,  $5.00.  Transcriptions  of  the  masterpieces  of  variotis  com- 
posers, so  arranged  as  to  bring  out  the  sinymci-powei  of  the  piano-forte, 
a  quality  in  which  it  far  exceeds  older  instruments,  and  which  can  be 
studied  with  pleasure  and  advantage  by  the  use  of  Thalberg's  fine 
collection.    The  size  is  large  quarto. 

Gems  of  Strauss. 

In  boards,  $2.50;  cloth,  $3.00;  gilt,  $4.00.  The  Strauss  family  have,  now 
this  man.y  years,  led  the  world  in  the  matter  of  brilliant  music.  In  this 
book  are  all  the  brightest  of  their  compositions.  There  are  250  pages, 
full  sheet-muanc  size,  containing  about  60  Waltzes,  10  Polkas,  5  Polka- 
Mazurkas,  4  Quadrilles,  2  Waltz  Quadrilles,  2  Galops,  a  Mazurka,  and  a 
"  Dance  of  the  Period." 

Home  Circle. 

Vol.  I.,  21(5  pages.  Vol.  11,  250  pages. 

Price  «f  each  volume,  $2.50  in  boards;  $3.00  in  cloth;  $4.00  gilt.  The 
"  Hou:?  Circle  "  books  were  the  first  volumes  of  the  very  popular  series 
described  in  this  column.  Vol.  I.  has  about  150  easy  Piano-pieces,  of 
just  the  kind  needed  for  persons  who  have  just  learned  to  play;  and  it 
is  the»efore  one  of  the  best  of  books  for  the  use  of  teachers.  Vol.  II. 
lias  hu.  quite  so  many  pieces,  but  has  a  number  of  four-hand  pieces 
ailmirable  for  practice.  It  is  therefore  also  a  capital  "instructive 
book."    Pages  are  full  sheet-music  size. 


Schumann's  Album. 


Paper,  $1.50;  cloth,  $2.00.  A  more  complete  title  is  Album  for  Tovng 
Pianiitt.  By  Robert  Schumann.  There  are  43  pieces,  all  brief,  and 
some  of  them  simple.  The  hand  of  the  master  is  visible  throughout, 
and  young  and  old  will  be  pleased  with  the  music.    64  pages. 

Amateur  Album. 

Price  ."iO  cent").  13  pretty  one-page  pieces,  also  13  Songs,  all  on  large 
(sheet-music  size)  pages,  and  at  the  price  are  less  than  2  cents  per  piece. 

Piano  Arrangements  of  the  Operas, 

Don  Giovanni,  Der  Freyschutz,  each  $1.25.  Persons  who  wish  to 
revive  a  memory  of  the  fine  operas  will  appreciate  these  arrangements. 


Piano  at  Home. 


In  boards,  $2.50;  cloth,  $3.00;  gilt,  $4.00.  A  collection  of  four-handed 
pieces.  250  pages,  full  sheet-music  size.  Here  we  have  about  70  Duets, 
the  best  that  are  pMhlishe<l;  that  is,  not  counting  very  long  ones,  which 
would  take  too  much  space.  This  book  should  bo  in  use  by  every 
music-teacher. 

Piano-Forte  Gems. 

In  boards,  $2.50;  cloth,  $3.00;  gilt,  $4.00.  21fi  pages,  full  sheet-music 
size.  216  pages  in  such  a  book  contain  about  as  much  music  as  would 
300  pages  of  ordinary  sheet-music.  These  pages,  if  distributed  in  sepa- 
rate pieces,  could  not  cost  less  than  from  $15.00  to  $20.00.  Thus  we  see 
the  ei'onomy  of  purchasing  books  like  this.  It  has  the  usual  variety  of 
Marches,  Quicksteps,  Waltzes,  Polkas,  &c.,  and  rather  a  large  propor- 
tion of  Rondos,  Variations,  &c. 

The  Musical  Gift,  Musical  Gathering,  and 
Musical  Blossoms, 

Are  three  choice  volumes  of  moderate  size,  each  containing  80  pages, 
filled  with  well-selected  pieces  from  good  composers.  Price  of  each 
book,  $1.50;  in  boards,  $2.00;  In  cloth,  $2.50,  gilt. 


Either  of  the  above  books  -will  be  mailed,  post  free,  for  retail  price. 
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MISS  AMY  FAY'S 


■Will   take   place   next   TUESDAY    AFTERNOON    at 
UNION  HALL,  at  1!.30. 

PBOGKAstME.— 1.  Gigue.  ITaesler.—'i.  Sonata  Quasi 
Fantasia.  Op.  27.  No.  1  £eeUioi}en.—3.  Song  WitUout 
Words— "Duetto"  Nendelamhn.—i.  Chant  Polonais. 
Chopin.— 5.  Marcben  ltaf.—6.  Gnonien-Reigen  Liszt.— 1. 
Valse  Caprice,  on  Strauss's  "N.acht-falter,"7'<iasjj7.— 8. 
Des  Abends  Schumann.— 9.  Capriccio  yjo/.— 10.  Canzo- 
net ./cnscn.— II.  Andante  Spianato  and  Polonaise.  Op.  22 
Chopin. 

Hershey  School  of  Musical  Art, 

83  &  85  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  at 

HERSHEY  MUSIC  HALL. 

FAX.!.  ffiltlN:  CCS^EWCES  SEPX.  IV. 

)  bOKS  NOW  OPEN. 

SEND    FOR    PROSPECTUS. 


The  Hall,  opposite  McVicker's  Theatre  at  the  point 
where  tbe  hoi"se  car  lines  converge,  is  capable  of  seating 
800  to  1000  persons.  It  is  furnished  with  a  tine  3  manual 
Concert  Organ  built  by  Johnson  &  Son,  and  Steinway 
&  Sons'  Centennial  Grand  Piano,  and  will  be  rented  at 
reasonable  rates.  [951  3  mos. 

Pennsylvania,  Phila,,  1327  Spruce  "St. 

SCHOOL  OF  VOCAL  ART,  under  the  direction  of 
Mafeflaiu  fi.  Seller,  author  of  "  Exercises  for 
Female  Voice,"  will  be  reopen  for  the  season  of  1877  and 
1878,  on  the  24th  of  Sept.  For  circulars  apply  or  ad- 
dress as  above.  ---  - 


ly  or 
[961-3 


Mr.  L.W.WHEELER 

Informs  his  pupils  that  he  has  removed  from  Odd  Fel- 
lows Building  to  lal  TREnOarX  8XREEX.  near 
Chidkering  &  Sons,  where  he  will  be  pleased  to  meet 
them  and  arrange  for  hours,  on  and  after  Oct.  1st. 

[951-3] 

NEW    ENGLAND 

OONSERVATOET  OF  MUSIC. 

1«,000  PapilK  since  1S6«. 

75  Eminent  Instructors    120  hoars  instruction  for  $15. 

MUSICAL,  Literary,  Elocution,  Modern  Language, 
and  Industrial  and  Fine  Art  Courses.  Four  Cour- 
ses a  year,  beginning  September,  November,  February 
and  April. 

For  circulars  of  the  Conservatory,  the  Musical  Bureau, 
the  College  of  Music,  and  the  Trans-Atlantic  Normal 
trip  to  be  taken  during  the  Summer  vacation  of  1878. 
Addreas  E.  XOVnjTEE, 

muMfc  Hall,  JDontoii. 

MRS.    FLORA    E.    BARRY,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.     124  Chandler  St. , 
near  Columbus  Avenue. 

GW.  FOSTER,  Conductor  and  Vocalist,  will  resume 
•  LesHOns  on  and  after  Oct.  9, 1876,  at  690  Washington 
Street,  rooms  of  Woodward  &  Brown,  Boston.  Call  Sat- 
urdays from  11  to  12  o'clock. 


Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  have  recently- 
added  largely  to  their  stock  of  Pianos  and 
Reed  Organs.    Especially  noticeable  are  the 

Steinway  Grand  Pianos, 

in  5  styles,  including  small  PARLOR  GRAND, 
only  6  ft.  8  in.  long,  and  CENTENNIAL  CON- 
CERT GRAND,  same  as  used  by  Mme.  EssipofE 
in  1(12  concerts.     Also  the 

Steinway  Square  Pianos, 

in  5  styles,  including  SQUARE  GRAND,  with 
new  frame,  never  before  shown  in  New  Eng- 
land.    Also  the 

Steinway  Upright  Pianos, 

in  .3  styles,  including  small  COTTAGE  PIANOS 
and  CABINET  GRANDS. 

Carrying  away  Medals,  Prizes  and  Honors  at 
every  Exhibition,  the  Stelnways  also  have 
drawn  from  the  highest  musical  authors  such 
commendations  as  the  following : 

"Permit  me  also  to  add  my  homage,  and  tlie  expres- 
sion of  my  undisguised  admiration.      Franz  Liszt." 

*'The  grandest  |creation  that  modern  science  in  Piano 
building  has  acquired. — New  Leipsic  Musik  Zeitung." 
'  "Tour  unfivaiieii -P'^iofOrtes,  once  iBijrehave  done 
full  justice  to  tlieir  world-wide  reputation,5both  for  ex-' 
cellence  and  capacity  for  enduring  the  severest  trials. 
—Anton  Rubknbteis." 


Ditson  &  Co.  also  invite  attention  to  their 
FISCHER  Pianos,  which  have  a  fine  powerful 
tone,  and  are  furnished  at  remarkably  low 
prices.  Also  to  their  general  large  stock  of 
Pianos,  new  and  second  hand,  of  other  makers, 
and  of  Reed  Organs,  TO  LET  and  For  Sale. 


THE  GEM   GLEANER. 

This  is  a  fine  collection  of  easy  anthems,  very 
well  chosen  and  compiled  and  will  easily  fur- 
nish one  good  anthem  on  each  Sunday  of  the 
year,  for  the  "  opening  piece  "  in  Church  ser- 
vice.   Price  $1.0),  or  $9.00  per  doz. 


For  Pnlilic  and  Private  Um  Classes. 

BY  W.  0.  PERKINS. 

Price  Vi  Cent*.      $<>,3'i  per  Dozen. 

Mb.  Perkins  shows  his  appreciation  of  the 
true  need  of  Singing  Schools  by  providing  a 
large  proportion  of  Secular  Music  for  practice. 
For  while  the  main  object  of  a  large  part  of  all 
schools  is  to  prepare  a  new  set  of  singers  for 
the  choir  or  chorus  in  church,  this  end  is  best 
attained  by  confining  the  drill  principally  to 
music  containing  words  that  will  do  to  drill  on. 
In  this  bright  book  we  have  quantities  of  new 
and  very  pleasing  music  in  four  parts,  which, 
with  the  '■  elements,"  fill  all  the  pages  to  the 
118th  page,  to  wiiich  succeed  about  40  pages  of 
well  chosen  church  music. 

PUBLISHED  BY 
Oliver  DiCiiou  &  Co.,  Boston. 


VO  0 AL . 

Sir  Roland.    G&.    4.    d  t»  F.  Molloy.  40 

Ay  or  No?    Barcarolle.  D.  3.  dtoD.  Cowen.  40 
With  Rapture  I  think  of  the  happy  days  past. 

A.    3.    d  to  E.  Gurkener.  30 

Meet  me  at  the  Gate,  Love.    Song  and  Cho. 

E6.    2.    E  to  E.  Meyer.  30 

Three  Quartets.    Mixed  voices. 

W.  J.  D.  Leatitt,  each  40 
No.  1.  At  Night.   D6.    4.    E  to  F. 
"    2.  Evening  on  the  Lake.  G.  4.  d  to  g. 
"    3.  June.    D.    4.    d  to  g. 
The  Felling  of  the  Trees.    C.    4.    c  to  F. 

Anderlon.  40 
Lyre  Frangaise.    French  Songs,  Romances, 

etc.  each  35 

No.  1.  Petit  Enfant.    (Little  Child).    Bb. 


Quidant. 

Limpus.  30 

Carleton.  30 

Carleton.  30 

Eayrs.  35 


30 


30 
35 
35 


FtoD. 
Evermore.     A5.     3.     c  to  D. 
Over  the  Heath.     A6.    3.    E  to  F. 
Only  a  Baby  Small.     F.  3.   o  to  F. 
The  Vision.     D6.    4.     d  to  a. 
Little  Robin,  how  Happy  you  make  Me, 

G.    3.    d  to  F.  Banks. 

Children,  don't  get  Weary.     Plantation 

Song  and  Chorus.     B6.    2.   F  to  F. 
Those  that  we  Loved  long  ago.     D.    3. 

c  to  F.  Tours. 

Who  would  not  be  a  Soldier  ?    C.    3. 

ctog.         _^_  .-.  ..^llim; 

'~-    Xnstrnniental. 

J.  S.  Knight's  Album,    (of  Dance  Music.) 

each  piece.  30 
No.  4.  Fearless  Polka.     G.     3. 
No.  e>.  Wild  Rose  Schottische.    A.     3. 
No.  7.  Pride  ofthe  Regiment  March.  G.  3. 
No.  8.  Phantom  Galop.     G.     3. 
No.  9.  Don't  forget  me  Waltz.    C.    3. 
Blossoms  of  Opera.  by  Joseph  Andre,  ea.  25 

No.  20.  Fra  Diavolo  Aria.    F.    2. 
No.  22.  Fille  du  Regiment  Aria.    F.     2. 
No.  23.  Trovatore.    Ah  che.    F.    2. 
No.  24.  M-rirtha.   Aria.     C.     1. 
Silver  Ray  Polka.    G.    3.  Havens.  30 

Rigoletto.    4  Hands.    Fantasie  de  Concert. 

A6.    4.  Billema.  1.50 

O,  Give  to  Me  those  Early  Flowers.    C.    2. 

Watson.  25 
Romance  without  Words.    4  Hands.   E.    3. 

Wollenhaupt.  30 
Bacchanale  des  Gnomes.   2d  Etude.   Eft.    6. 

Sherwood.  75 
Little  Girls'  Polka.     B6.     3.  St.  Leon.  30 

Nocturne.    Xb.     4.  Grass.  40 

Army  and  Navy  Grand  March.     F.    3. 

Uy  A.  E.  Wai-ren.  60 

The  Wish  Mazurka,     C.    3.  Barrejun.  30 

New  Compositions  by  Herman  Fliege.    Each,  30 

No.  1.  Loreley.  (Rheinlander  Polka.)  C.  3. 

2.  On  to  the  Dance  Mazurka.  (Auf 

Zum  Tanz. )  D  minor.  3. 

Telephone  Waltz.     F.     2.  Turner.  30 

Amaranth  Galop.     D.     3.  iloxes.  30 

Spring  Song.     F.    4.  Fisher.  40 

BOOKS. 

Emebson's  Sacked  Quartets. 

By  L.  0.  Emerson. 
Chorus  Choir  Instruction  Book.     By 

A.  N.  Johnson.         $1.38 ;  or  $12.00  per  doz. 


Music  bt  M.^ii,,— Music  Is  sent  by  mall,  the  expense 
being  one  cent  for  every  two  ounct'S,  or  fra.ction  thereof, 
one  or  two  cents  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music.  Persons 
at  a  distance  will  lind  the  conveyance  asayinc  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 


Square  and  Upright  Pianos 

33  Union  Square,   New  York. 

npcber  BF«tlier»'  «r»iid,  Sqnaye,  anA 
Unrlg-bt  I»iaiio»  are  the  best  made  in  tbe  country. 
They  take  the  lead  of  all  first-class  instniments,  being 
unrivalled  in  beauty  of  tone,  and  perfection  of  mechan- 
ism in  evei-y  detail. 

Send  for  Illastratea  Catalogmti, 


TBICES 


SEASOSABLE, 


EASY. 


OLIVER  DiTSON  &  CO., 

Publishers  of  Musie  and  M^sic  Boois.  Dealers 
i  n  Pianos,  Eeed  Organa,  aad  all  other  Musical 
Instruments,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 

4A9  *  451   firait&liigrton  Street,   Boston, 

C.H.DITSON&CO., 

^¥CeESSOES  TO  J-  1.  PETBBS,] 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  ia  Sheet  Music^ 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise, 

-  -~  "-"ji^way,  Wew  Tfoi-It. 


The    CJiorus    Choir  Instruction 
Booh. 

By  A.  IS.  JoHifsoif.    .336  pages.    $1.38,  or  §12.00 
per  dozen. 

CLERGYMEN  have  lor  many  years  been 
preaching  that  all  the  people  should  sing, 
but  not  being  musical  experts,have  notbeen  able 
to  inform  their  audiences  how  they  should  learn 
to  do  it.  Ml'.  A.  N.  Jonnson,  better  than  most 
other  men,  can  give  the  proper  information. 
He  has  done  this  in  a  wonderfully  clear,  thor- 
ough and  easily  uudeisto»d  way,  and  has 
marked  out  an  instructive  course,  with  such 
minute  directions  that  almost  any  musical  gen- 
tleman or  lady  can,  with  this  in  hand,  success- 
fully teach  a  class  or  chorus.  The  Theoretic 
course  fills  75  pages,  and  the  music  for  practice 
260  pages.  It  includes  all  varieties  of  Sacred 
and  Secular  vocal  music,  and  is  constantly  re- 
ferred to  and  ,"  explained  "  in  the  instructive 
pages. 

The  Encore. 

By  L.  O.  Emerson.     Price  75  cents,  or  $7.50 
per  dozen. 

THIS  is  strictly  a  Singing  Class  book,  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  intended  to  contain  all  the 
material  for  the  practice  of  Singing  Classes,  ar- 
ranged in  the  most  convenient  manner.  There 
is  the  usual  Instructive  course,  with  exer- 
cises and  easy  airs.  This  is  followed  by  a  fine 
collection  of  part  songs,  duets,  glees,  etc.,  so 
large  and  complete  that  the  book  is  a  fine  one 
for  the  easy  practice  of  societies  and  conven- 
tions. There  are  also  about  5U  tunes  and  an- 
thems. The  music  shows  the  usual  marked 
ubility  and  good  judgment  of  Mr.  Emerson  in 
selection  and  composition. 


The  Shining  River. 

SABBAVSC     SC1IOO&     80I»«8. 

By  H.  S.  and  W.  O.  Perkiws.    Price  35  cents, 
or  $30.00  per  hundred. 

THE  Messrs.  Perkins  are  veteran  compilers, 
and  have  catered  for  years,  with  increasing 
■     .1 „,-„.,i  wnnta  of  voung  and  old. 


'Q^\r~' ' 


Si-"^^ 


AwAHTDEB'  to  t.  F08TAWKA  &  CO.,  rambrideeport, 
Mass.  The  United  States  Centennial  Commission  an- 
nounces the  following  as  the  basis  of  an  Award  to  Lodi» 
PosTAWKA  &  Co..  Cainbridgeport,  Mass,,  for  PXAIVO 
SITOOI..  Repobt.— For  ingenuity  of  construction,  and 
firmness  and  immovability  when  in  use. 

A.  T.  GOSHOKN,  Director-General. 
fsEAI.].  J-  E-  HAWLEY,  President. 

Attest:  3.  L.  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 
"  We  think  the  Stool  one  of  the  best  ever  offered  to  th« 
public.  STEINWAT  &  SONS,  New  York." 

EMEESON'S  CHOEtrS  BOOK.  By  L.  O. 
Embkson.  Price  $1.25 ;  or  $12.00  per  doz. 
About  half  sacred,  half  secular,  and  all  of  the 
best. 

THE  AMEEICAN  GLEE  BOOK.    By  W.  O. 
Perkins.    Price  $1.25.   An  unusually  good 
collection  of  genuine  glees. 

ALE  VOICE   GLEE   BOOK.     By  W.  O. 
Pekkins.   Appropriate  for  use  in  Colleges, 


M 


Music  A  •«.,..-- 

and  Musical  Merchandise. 

9S3  CIieaitnBt  Street,  Pbilatlelpliiis. 

The  above  three  stores  have  close  eonnectiona, 
so  that  the  same  masic  and  the  same  music 
books  may  be  seen  and  are  for  sale  in  each 
store;  as  also  in  the  stores  of  the  following 
special  Agents : 

Music  Pubishers,  and  Wholfesalle    and   Retail 
Dealers  in  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musical 
Instruments,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
The  largest  stock  in  the  Ko^rth  We&t. 

Cliicagro,  III. 


DOBMEYER  k  NEWHALL, 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  iu  Music,  Mtrsie 
Boolts,  Musical  Instruments  and  Musicsl  Mer- 
chandise. 

Cincinnati,  Ollio. 


Ditson  &  Go's  Music  and  Music  Books  may 
also  be  ordered  of  any  of  the  principal  Music 
Dealers,  but  with  especial  convenience  of: — 

C.  J.  WHITNEY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

DOEMAN,  FRENCH  &  SMlTH,Nashville,Tenn. 


H.  G.  HOLLENBUEG, 
LOUIS  GRUNEWALD, 
THOS.  GOGGAN  &  BRO., 
LUDDEN  &  BATES, 
QJtO  SUTRO, 


Memphis,  Tenn. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Galveston,  Texas, 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


By  D.  F.  Hodges.    Price  30  cents. 

THE  title  represents  "  Siloa's  brook,"  as  seen 
iu  the  vision,  coming  down  from  the  heights 
of  Zion,  and  passing  tlirough  the  pleasant  fields, 
where  shepherds  watch  their  flocks.  The  pure 
taste  which  dictated  the  engraving  is  noticed 
throughout  the  book,  which  contains  in  a  .small 
compass  a  very  choice  collection  of  pure  and 
sweet  devotionalsongs  for  Praise  Meetings, 


Mrs.  Yan  Coifs  Praise  Book. 

Price  35  Cents.. 

THIS  famous  lady  preacher  is  an  embodiment 
of  cheerful  religion,  and.  as  a  lady,  expects 
as  good  tTeatmeni  as  her  musical  brethren. 
There  are  a  few  songs  that  seem  to  belong  to 
■Mie  "  Methodists  "  exclusively,  but  the  greater 
part  are  of  a  character  acceptable  to  all  disnomi- 
natdons.  They  Save  been  revised  by  persons  of 
good  musical! taste  and  talent,  and  the  coHsction 
is  a  good  &De  for  all  "  praise  "  pusposes. 


By  L.  O.  Emeeson. 


The  Salutafion. 

Zion.    By  W.  O.  PEBEras.. 
Price  of  each  book,  $1.38;  or  $12,00  per  doz. 

THESE  books  have  been  before  the  public  for 
a  few  months,  are  fiist-class^  Church  Masic 
Books  of  good  qjiality,  witH  singing  school 
course,  illastiated  by  exercises  and  tunes,,  secu- 
lar aad  sacred. 


EMERSON'S  SACRED  QUARTETS.  By  L. 
O.  Emtkhsok.  Price  $2.25.  About  Fifty 
elegant,  aew  pieces',  which  will  he  welcomed  by 
quartets. 

PERKINS^   GLEE   AND   CHORUS    BOOK.. 
By  H.  S.  Pkrkins.    Price  $1.25:  or  $12.00 
per  doz.    Mostly  ssculai;  Mu3ic,.well'ehogea  and: 
of  high  character. 
Publifilied  1^  Oliver-  Sifiion  <&:  C&.^  Bostois. 


THE  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK.  By  C.  Ever- 
est. Designed  for  Girls'  Normal  Schools. 
Extensive  instructive  course,  and  excellent 
music.    Price  60  cents;  $6.00  per  doz. 

CAEMINA  COLLEGENSIA.     (New  edition.) 
By  H.  E.  Waite.    The  songs  of  aU  the 
colleges.     A  niost  genial  volume.     $3.00. 

University  Songs,  by  the  same  author,  is  a 
smaller  but  choice  volume,  with  the  songs  of 
the  older  institutions.    $2.50. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  CHOIR.     Price  $1.00; 
or  $9.00  per  doz.     Has  been  extensively 
used  the  past  year.    There  is  no  better  book. 

THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  CHOIK.  By  W. 
S.  Tildes.  Intended  especially  for  the 
Upper  Grammar  Classes,  which  vary  in  com- 
position in  almost  every  town.  This  seems  to 
fit  the  whole,  and  has  the  best  of  music.  Price 
eOcts;  $6.  per  d«>z. 

THE  WHIPPOORWILL  is  Mr.  W.  O.  Per- 
Kijss'  latest  book,  and  is  a  general  collec- 
tion of  cheerful  School  soJ>g  book*  of  good 
quality.     Prsce  50  cts;  $5.  per  doz, 

STAINER  AND  BAREEn"S  DICTIONARY 
OF  MUSICAL  TEEMS,  is  a  fine  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Music,  with  able  essays  on  theory,  and 
many  fine  pictorial  and  musical  illustrations. 
Price  $4,00. 

GORE'S    DICTIONARY     OF   MUSICAL 

INFORMATION,  is  a  very  co-mpact  and 

useful  compendium.     Price  $1.25. 

Of  Ditscts's  other  Books.  wtTMBEBiifG  about 
1500,  all  usefnl  and  salable,  the  best  idea  can  be 
had  by  consulting  descriptive  catalogues,  which 
are  cheerfully  sent  free  on  application. 

®I,HVEie    BMS©:*^    &    C».,    B09X0W. 
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Dr.  Julius  Eietz. 

In  Julius  Rietz,  whose  death  we  recorrl  in 
another  colnmn  of  our  present  issue,  the  art  of 
music  has  lost  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
veteran  disciples,  and  classical  music  in  partic- 
ticular  one  of  its  most  devoted  champions. 
Hearing  of  this  event,  we  feel  that  one  more 
link  has  been  severed  which  still  connected  us 
with  a  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  tlie  art. 
For  it  was  Rietz  who  had  inherited  and  faith- 
fully carried  on  the  traditions  of  both  Men- 
delssohn and  Weber  in  the  practical  sphere  of 
their  activity.  In  the  course  of  his  long  career 
as  composer  and  practical  musician  he  had  al- 
ternately occupied  the  position  of  orchestral 
leader  formerlv  held  by  the  two  great  masters, 
and  none  could  have  been  found  more  qualified 
to  perpetuate  the  influence  they  had  exercised 
in  that  capacity.  Jnlius  Rietz  was  born  at 
Berlin  on  the  38th  of  December,  1813.  Having 
received  a  sound  musical  education  from  some 
of  the  first  masters  of  the  Prussian  capital,  he 
was  able,  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  to  enter 
the  orchestra  of  the  Konigstadtische  Theater 
as  a  violoncello-player.  His  exceptional  talents 
having  attracted  the  attention  of  Mendelssohn, 
then  Musikdirector  at  DiisseldorfE,  the  Latter 
took  the  young  musician  under  his  special  pro- 
tection, and  in  1836  Rietz,  then  only  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  succeeded  him  in  his  official 
capacity  at  the  Rhenish  town.  In  this  position 
he  remained  eleven  years,  during  which  time 
he  so  matured  his  natural  qualifications  for  the 
office  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  that, 
upon  the  death  of  his  faithful  friend  Mendels- 
sohn in  1847,  he  was  at  once  recognized  as  the 
only  worthy  successor  of  the  great  composer  as 
musical  directorand  conductor  of  the  &ewand- 
haus  Concerts,  at  Leipzig.  He  accepted  this 
honorable  post,  continuing  in  it  for  a  number 
of  years,  during  which  his  sterling  qualities  of 
composer,  conductor,  critical  author,  and 
teacher  became  universally  acknowledged. 
Subsequently,  in  1860,  Rietz  followed  a  call  to 
Dresden,  where  he  was  nominated  First  Capell- 
meister  of  the  Royal  Opera  in  place  of  Re^ssig- 
er,  the  immediate  succesor  of  0.  M.  von  Weber, 
a  position  which  he  occupied  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  His  numerous  corapositions,  among 
which  are  two  operas,  several  symphonies,  ov- 
ertures, and  concert  pieces,  are  characterized 
less  by  vigorous  originality  than  by  a  classical 
refinement  of  taste,  and  true  musicianlike  work- 
manship, and  will — especially  his  excellent 
quartets  for  male  voices — always  be  heard  with 
pleasure.  But  his  chief  strength  lay  in  his 
personality  as  conductor  and  teacher,  and  in 
the  enthusiasm  he  created  around  him  for  all 
that  is  good  and  beautiful  in  the  art  he  repre- 
sented. Nor  will  the  valuable  services  be  ever 
forgotten  which  he  rendered  in  the  critical  re- 
vision of  the  standard  editions  of  the  works  of 
Mendelssohn  and  Beethoven,  as  well  as  of  the 
Mozart  edition  now  being  issued  by  the  firm  of 
Breitkopf  and  Hiirtel  at  Leipzig.  Julius  Rietz 
intended  to  retire  from  his  official  position  on 
the  1st  of  this  month,  but  he  was  seized  by  a 
stroke  of  paralysis  on  the  lOtli  ult,,  and  died 
two  days  afterwards  at  Dresden,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five. — London  Musical  Times,  Oct.  1. 


An  Hour  Passed  witli  Liszt. 

(Foreign  Correspondence  of  t'ae  Transcript.) 

How  much  more  some  of  us  get  than  we  de- 
serve !  A  pleasure  has  come  to  us  unsought. 
It  came  knocking  at  our  door  seeking  entrance, 
and  we  simply  did  not  turn  it  away.  It  hap- 
pened in  this  fasliion :  A  friend  had  been  visit- 


ing Liszt  in  Weimar  and  happened  to  mention 
us  to  the  great  master,  who  promised  us  a  gra- 
cious reception  should  we  ever  appear  there. 
To  Weimar  then  we  came,  and  tlie  gracious 
reception  we  certainly  had  to  our  satisfaction 
and  lasting  remembrance. 

,  After  sending  our  cards  and  receiving  per- 
mission to  present  ourselves  at  an  appointed 
and  early  hour,  we  drove  to  the  small,  cosey 
house  occupied  by  Liszt  when  here,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  garden  of  the  duke  of  Saxe-Wei- 
mar,  and  were  ushered  by  his  Italian  valet  into 
a  comfortable,  cosey,  homelike  apartment, 
where  we  sat  awaiting  the  great  man's  appear- 
ance. Wide  casements  opened  upon  a  stretch 
of  lawn  and  noble  old  trees,  easy  chairs  and 
writing  tables.  MS.  music  with  the  pen  lying 
carelessly  beside  it,  masses  of  music  piled  up 
on  the  floor,  a  row  of  books  there  too,  a  grand 
piano  and  an  upright  one,  a  low  dish  of  roses 
on  the  table,  a  carpet,  which  is  not  taken  for 
granted  here  as  with  us — altogether  the  easy, 
friendly  look  of  a  cottage  drawing  room  at 
home,  where  people  have  a  happy  use  of  pleas- 
ant things. 

He  entered  the  room  after  a  few  minutes, 
and  greeted  us  with  a  charming  amiability  for 
which  we  inwardly  blessed  the  absent  friend. 
Of  course  everybody  knows  how  he  looks — tall, 
thin,  with  long  white  hair;  a  long,  black,  robe- 
like coat,  being  an  alihe  ;  long,  slight,  sensitive 
hands;  a  manner  used  to  courts,  and  a  smile 
and  grace  rare  in  a  man  approaching  seventy. 
He  spoke  of  Anna  Mehlig  and  of  several  young 
artists  just  beginning  their  career  whom  we 
personally  know.  Very  graciously  he  men- 
tioned Miss  Cecilia  Gaul  of  Baltimore,  spoke 
kindly  of  Miss  Anna  Beck,  orre  of  the  youngest 
and  most  diligent  of  artists,  and  most  forcibly, 
perhaps,  of  Hermann,  like  Anna  Mehlig,  a  pu- 
pil of  Lebert  in  the  Stuttgart  Conservatory. 
"  There  is  something  in  the  young  man,"  he 
said  with  emphasis.  So  he  chatted  in  the  most 
genial  way  of  things  great  and  small,  as  if  he 
were  not  one  of  the  world's  geniuses,'  and  we 
two  little  insignificant  nobodies  sitting  before 
him  overcome  with  a  consciousness  of  his 
greatness  and  our  nothingness,  yet  quite  happy 
and  at  ease,  as  every  one  must  be  who  comes 
within  the  sphere  of  his  gracious  kindli- 
ness. 

Suddenly  he  rose  and  went  to  his  writing 
table,  and  with  one  of  his  long,  sweet  smiles, 
so  attractive  in  a  man  of  his  age — but  why 
shouldn't  a  man  know  how  to  smile  long, 
sweet  smiles,  who  has  had  innumerable  thrill- 
ing romantic  experiences  with  the  sex  that  has 
always  adored  him  ? — he  took  a  bunch  of  roses 
from  a  glass  on  his  table  and  brought  it  to  us. 
Whether  to  kiss  his  hand  or  fall  on  our  knees 
we  did  not  quite  know ;  but,  America  being  less 
given  than  many  lands  to  emotional  demon- 
stration, we  smiled  back  with  composure  and 
appeared,  no  doubt,  as  if  we  were  accustomed 
from  earliest  youth  to  distinguished  marks  of  fa- 
vor from  the  world's  great  ones.  But  the  truth 
is  we  are  not!  And  these  roses  which  stood  on 
Liszt's  writing  table  by  his  MS.  music,  present- 
ed by  the  hand  that  has  made  him  famous,  are 
already  pressing,  and  will  be  kept  among  our 
Penates,  except  one,  perhaps,  that  will  be  dis- 
tributed leaf  by  leaf  to  hero-worshipping 
friends,  with  date  and  appropriate  inscriptions 
on  the  sheet  where  it  rests.  How  amiable  he 
was  indeed!  The  roses  were  much,  but  some- 
thing more  was  to  come.  The  Meister  played 
to  us.  For  this  we  had  not  even  dared  hope 
during  our  first  visit.  No  one  of  oourse  ever 
asks  him  to  play,  and  wlietlier  he  does  or  not 


depends  ■wholly  on  his  mood.  It  was  beauti- 
ful to  sit  there  close  by  him,  the  soft  lawns 
and  trees  framed  by  the  open  casement  making 
a  back-ground  for  the  tall  figure,  the  long,  pe- 
culiar hands  wandering  over  the  keys,  the  face 
full  of  intellect  and  power.  And  how  he  smiles 
as  he  plays!  We  fancied  at  first  in  our  sim- 
plicity that  he  was  smiling  at  us,  but  later  it 
seemed  merely  the  music  in  his  soul  illuming 
his  countenance.  His  whole  face  changes  and 
gleams  and  grows  majestic,  revealing  the  mas- 
ter spirit  as  his  hands  caress  while  they  mas- 
ter the  keys. 

With  harrowing  experiences  of  the  difficulty 
of  Liszt's  compositions,  we  anticipated  as  he 
began  something  that  would  thunder  and  crash 
and  teach  us  what  pigmies  we  were ;  but  as  an 
exquisite,  soft  melody  filled  the  room,  and 
tones  came  like  whispers  to  our  hearts,  and  a 
theme  drawn  with  a  tender,  magical  touch 
brought  pictures  and  dreams  of  the  past  before 
us,  we  actually  forgot  where  we  were,  forgot 
that  the  white-haired  man  was  the  famous  Liszt, 
forgot  to  speak  as  the  last  faint  chord  died 
away,  and  sat  in  utter  silence,  quite  lost  to  our 
surroundings,  with  unseeing  eyes  gazing  out 
through  the  casement. 

At  last  he  rose,  took  our  hands  kindly  and 
said,  "That  is  how  I  play  when  I  play  badly,' 
I  am  suffering  from  a  cold  at  present." 

We  asked  if  he  had  been  improvising  or  if 
what  he  played  were  already  printed. 

"  It  was  only  a  little  nocturne,"  he  said. 

"  It  sounded  like  a  sweet  remembrance.'" 

"And  was  that,"  he  replied  cordially. 

Then  fearing  to  disturb  him  too  long,  and 
feeling  we  had  been  crowned  with  favors,  we 
made  our  adieux,  receiving  a  kind  invitation  to 
come  the  following  day  and  hear  the  young  ar- 
tists who  cluster  around  him  summers  here, 
some  of  whom  he  informed  us  played  ^^famos." 
And  after  we  had  left  him  he  followed  us  out 
to  the  stairway  to  repeat  his  invitation  and  say 
another  gracious  word  or  two.  And  we  went 
off  to  drive  through  Weimar,  and  only  half  ob- 
serve its  pleasant,  homely  streets,  its  flat,  un- 
interesting, yet  friendly  aspect,  its  really 
charming  park — so  Lhztifled  were  we,  as  a  friend 
calls  our  state  of  mind. 

The  place  has  indeed  little  to  charm  the 
stranger  now,  except  the  memories  of  Goethe 
and  Schiller,  and  all  the  famous  literary  stars 
who  once  made  it  glorious — and  the  presence 
of  Liszt.  B.  W.  H. 

—  Weimar,  July. 

Oljituary. 

THERESA   TIETJENS. 

The  great  artist,  Theresa  Tietjens,  almost  the 
last  of  the  noble  school  of  the  old  masters, 
Garcia  and  Clementi,  which  gave  to  the  world 
such  singers  as  Pasta,  Persiaiii,  and  Grisi,  is 
dead,  and  one  of  the  grandest  voices  in  the 
world  is  silenced  forever.  With  the  details  of 
her  ailment  the  public  is  familiar.  She  was  af- 
flicted with  a  cancerous  tumor,  that  cruel  and 
hopeless  scourge  of  woman.  Repeated  opera- 
tions had  been  made  by  the  most  skilful  sur- 
geons in  England,  which  were  borne  with  he- 
roic fortitude.  As  in  all  siicli  cases,  they  raised 
hopes  on  the  part  of  her- friends  that  her  life 
would  he  saved,  but  the  horrible  malady  was 
too  deeply  implanted  in  her  system  to  be  erad- 
icated by  the  surgeon's  knife.  Each  operation 
afforded  a  temporary  relief,  but  at  each  recur- 
rence it  raged  with  renewed  severity,  until 
death  has  kindly  come  to  the  relief  of  the  poor- 
sufferer. 
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Theresa  Tietjens  was  born  at  Hamburg,  of 
Hungarian  parentage,  in  1834.  Like  most 
n-reat  artists  she  displayed  her  talent  at  a  very 
early  age,  and  gave  sueh  promise,  not  only  of 
vocal  ability  but  also  of  dramatic  power,  that 
rare  combination,  that  her  parents  placed  her 
under  the  tuition  of  one  of  the  best  masters  of 
tlie  old  school  that  had  educated  such  great 
dramatic  sopranos  as  Grisi  and  Schroeder-Dey- 
rient.  She  made  such  rapid  progress  that  in 
1849  she  first  appeared  in  her  native  city  in  the 
role  of  Lucreda  Borgia.  From  Hamburg  she 
went  to  Vienna  and  Frankfort,  where  she  cre- 
ated a  great  sensation  in  the  characters  of  Lu- 
crczia  Borgia,  Leonora  (in  "  Trovatore,")  and 
Norma.  After  travelling  some  years  on  the 
Continent,  she  made  her  debut  at  Her  Majes- 
ty's Theatre,  London,  with  such  a  remarkable 
success  that  the  English  public  has  ever  since 
claimed  her  as  its  own.  The  leading  charac- 
ters with  which  she  has  most  closely  identified 
he'S!'lf  are  Meyerbeer's  Valentine,  Beethoven's 
Fidelia,  Donizetti's  Lucrezict  Borgia,  Bellini's 
Norma,  Gluck's  Iphigenia,  Chenibini's  Medea, 
Mozart's  Countess  in  the  " Nozze  di  Figaro," 
and  Eossini's  Semiramis.  The  latter  character 
in  fact  she  made  so  completely  her  own  that 
few  artists  have  cared  to  undertake  it.  For 
the  past  twenty-five  years  she  has  spent  most  of 
her  time  in  London,  where  she  was  popular  not 
only  for  her  artistic  merits,  but  also  for  her  no- 
bledignity  of  character,  and  her  beneficence 
and  loveliness  in  private  life.  She  has  made 
occasional  trips  to  the  Continent,  and  a  few 
years  since  filled  a  short  engagement  in  this 
country  with  great  success. 

She  possessed  a  noble  soprano  voice,  full  of 
passion,  remarkable  for  its  breadth,  and  always 
grand  and  imposing  in  its  deJivei^.  As  we 
have  said,  her  method  had  that  largeness,  dig- 
nity, majesty,  and  power  whicb  characterized 
the  old  singers,  and  which  in  those  golden 
days  was  considered  something  better  than  vo- 
cal gymnastics  or  mere  ear-tickling  tuneful- 
ness. Her  dramatic  ability  was  no  less  re- 
markable than  hep  vocal.  She  occupied  upon 
the  lyric  st.age  the  same  position  that  Racl>el 
occupied  and  Ristori  now  holds  upon  the  dra- 
matic, and  her  personations  of  the  most  pow 
erful  tragic  creations  deserve-  to  rank  with 
theirs.  In  her  private  life  she  was  universally 
beloved  for  her  hei  noble  character  and  digni- 
fied conduct,  for  her  eatire  freedom  fro^n  the 
jealousy  and  charlatanry  too  often  found  in  her 
profession,  and  for  the  acts  of  beneficence  and 
charity  which  she  was  constantly  performing. 
In  her  public  life  she  devoted  herself  to  her 
art  and  to  charity ;  in  her  private  life,  to  her 
frie-nds.  —  Chicago  Tribune,  Oct^  4. 


Theresa  Tietjens. 

From  the  London  "  Daily  TdegrapH" 

Nineteen  j-ears  ago  the  musical  world  of  Ensrl.'ind 
hegaa  fifst  to  grow  familiar  with  the  name  f>f  Tiet- 
jenSx  In  the  spring  of  1858,  while  as  yet  Covent 
Garden  Tlieatre  was  unfinislied,  Mr,  Luraley  re- 
solved to  open  "Her  Majesty's  "  for  another  season 
of  Italian  opera.  Looking  round  in  search  of  some 
new  attraction,  the  manager  espied  among  the  ar- 
tists of  the  Imperial  Vienna  Ope,ra  a  lady  whose 
talent,  though  not  then  what  it  afterwards  became, 
he  at  once  recognized, and  whose  services  he  prompt- 
ly secured,  Mdlle,  Tietjens  could  hardly  be  con- 
sidered at  tiiat  time  an  obvious  and  unquestionable 
"  prize,"  She  was  almost  entirely  unknown  in 
England;  so  much  so  that  contemporary  musical 
journals  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  more  notice  of 
her  tlian  the  occasional  appearance  of  her  name  in 
communioationa  from  abroad,  Iler  engagement 
was  mentioned  as  tliat  of  "  Mdlle.  Titiens,  or  Tiet- 
jens, from  Vienna,"  and  gossip  could  only  say  that 
slie  had  a  reputation  for  playing  Valentine  in  Lea 
Lliiffiieuols.  Subsequently  it  was  reported  that  the 
new  artist  claimed  Ilam'burg  as  her  native  place, 
that  the  then  "  Free  City  "  had  witnessed  her  debut, 
and  that  her  progress  to  the  important  Vienna 
stage  had  been  rapid,  though  undistinguished  by 
achievements  able  to  secure  European  renown.  Ru- 
mors like  these  were  not  adapted  to  excite  a  very 
gie^t  amount  of  cuj'iosity,  but,  with  the  issue  of 
M}-.  Lumley's  prospectus,   musical   people   became 


more  interested  in  the  coming  artist.  Though  the 
old-fashir.ned  opera  pi-ospectus  did  not  strictly  lim- 
it itself  to  truth,  Mr.  Lumley  exaggerated  nothing, 
when,  after  expressing  a  hope  that  the  debut  of 
Mdlle.  Tietjens,  or  Titiens,  would  distinguish  the 
season  of  1858  not  less  than  that  of  Signor  Giuglini 
distinguished  the  season  of  1857,  he  went  on  to 
say  :— 

'*  It  is  peldom  that  nature  lavishes  on  one  person  alt 
the  varied  gifts  which  are  reetled  to  mnlve  a  great  so- 
prano. A  voice  whose  register  entitles  ft  to  claim  tliis 
rank  is  of  tlie  rarest  order.  The  melodious  quality  and 
power,  which  are  not  less  essential  than  an  extended 
register,  are  scarcely  move  oomnaon.  Musical  knowl- 
edge, executive  finish,  and  perfect  intonation  are  indis- 
pensable; and  to  tliese  the  pt'ima  donna  Bhould  add  dra- 
matic force  and  adaptS/liiVity,  and  a  large  measure  of 
personal  grace.  Eveii  these  rare  endowments  will  not 
suflRce  unless  they  are  illumined  by  the  fire  of  genius. 
How  nenrly  the  high  iileal  is  approached  by  Mdlle.  Tiet- 
jens, and  liow  much  more  nearly  it  may  hereafter  be 
reached  under  the  same  geiijal  encouragement  which  has 
developed  the  poweis  of  eo  many  aspirants,  the  friends 
of  the  Opera  will  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  judging." 

Looking  at  these  remarks  by  the  light  of  subse- 
quent events,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  di«- 
cernment  of  the  manager  who  first  brought  Theresa 
Tietjens  to  our  shores.  In  due  course  the  new  prima 
dutiim  arrivefl,  and,  on  Tuesday,  April  13,  18.5-8, 
made  her  debut  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  as  Valen- 
tine, in  Meyerbeer's  great  opera,  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert  being  jjresent.  The  next  morning, 
Mdlle.  Tietjens  woke  up  to  find  hei-self  famous  on 
English  ground.  The  aitdience  had  acclaimed  her, 
but  the  press,  speaking  with  a  louder  voice,  a^d  in- 
the  hearing  of  all  the  world,  recognized  the  fact 
that  u  great  artist  had  appeared.  Here .  for  exam- 
ple, are  the  words  of  a  prominent  critic — words 
that,  after  19  years'  knowledge  of  their  subject,  still 
read  as  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness: — 

"  Mdlle.  Titiens  is  an  '  artist'  in  the  truest  sense.  Her 
voice  is  a  pure  soprano,  fresh,  penetrating,  and  power- 
ful. Like  most  German  singers,  she  pavs  little  regard  to 
embellishment.  In  the  music  of  "Valentine  6he  sang 
what  was  set  down  for  her.  and  no  more,  but  what  she 
did  Sim;  was  accomplished  to  perfection.  For  this  she 
is  entitled  to  high  commendation,  since  mmlern  vocat- 
ists  who  look  upon  composert;  as  of  more  than  secondary 
imj)ortance  are  rare.  By  her  execution  of  the  occasion- 
al florid  passages  allotted  to  Valentine — the  descending 
scale  of  the  two  octaves  from  C  in  alt,  in  the  duet  with. 
Marcel,  and  the  chromatic  passage  in  the  duet  with  Ka- 
oul',  for  example — we  are  not  -warranted  in  concluding 
that  Mdlte,  Tietjens  possesses  more  than  ordinary  flu- 
ency, but  must  leave  that  point  for  decision  when  we 
hear  her  in  Luerezia  Borgia  and  U'oTjnu.  At  present  our 
impression  is  that  Fidelio,  of  all  operas,  would  suit  her 
best,  and  that  nothing  in  the  operatic  repertory  is  too 
gi-and  for  her  means.  As  an  actress,  Mdlle,  Tietjens  is 
not  less  remarkable  than  as'  a  singer,  which  every  one 
who  saw  her  on  Tu(-s<lay  evening  must  have  felt,  as  she 
issued  from  the  Church  in  the  Pre-aux-Clercs.  and  ut- 
tered the  words, '  O  terror!  mi  spaventa,'  There  was  no 
mistaking  this.  It  -was  thoroughly  dramatic  and  genu- 
ine. Every  scene  displayed  the  same  impuhivetiesa. 
Mdlle.  Tietjens'  movements  and  gestures  ai-e  noble,  and 
altogetherfree  fromcwiventionalism.  Herwalk  iseasy 
and  n.atural,  while  her  attitudes  are  classical,  without 
being  in  the  least  constrained.  Her  success  was  im- 
mense." 

After  this  fashion  spoke,  in  viiry-ing  words,  hnt  to 
a  common  purpose,  the  whole  metropolitan  press  ; 
and  that  the  publicagreed,  six  consecutive  perform- 
ances of  Les  Hitgiifnots  distinctly  puove.  'The  new 
favorite's  next  cliaracter  was  Leonora,  in  B.  Trova- 
tore, at  her  first  assumption  of  which  aiso  the  Queen 
was  present. 

"  Mdlle.  Tietjens,"  so  runs  a  contemporary  rep«H-t, 
■'achieved  an  immeuse  si-iccess,  .ictiug  the  part  with 
unsnrpass.able  energj'  and  feeling,  and  singing,  with  as- 
tonishi^ig  brilliancy.  Her  employment  of  the  high  notes 
■was.  however,  occa'sionally  t?c  iroi?;  nor  was  her  execu- 
tion, notwithstanding  her  superb  voice,  a,t  all  times 
marked  by  that  flaeney  which  we  are  accustomed  to  look 
for  in  the  Italian  school  of  vocalization,  Mdlle,  'Tiet- 
jens, however,  is  Germ.an,  not  Italian^aud  those  who  ac- 
cept her  for  what  she- is  will  sot  have  to  complain  of 
their  bargain." 

We  cite  the  qualifying  remarks  in  this  criticism 
because  they  eidiance  tlie  value  of  its  praise.  Ilere, 
clearly,  is  no  blind  admiration,  bat  a  discretion 
most  of  Its  can  recognize  and  applaud.  Leonora 
was  followed  by  Donna  Anna  {Don  Giovaimi)  ;  the 
Queen,  who  had  witnessed  Z«s  Hxiy^tmiulst  ihrpe 
times,  and  11  Trovatore  OKce,.  again  attending.  Of 
the  new  effort  it  was  said'r — 

"  Her  I>onna  Anna  must  be  placed  higher,  both  as  3 
histrionic  and  vocal  acliie-v--enient,  than  either  Valentine 
or  Leonora,  We  may,  in  a  woi-d,  say  that  Mdlle.  Tiet- 
jens' Donna  A  una  is  one  of  the  finest  impersonations  of 
that  great  and  trying  j>art  we  liave  ever  witneseed  on 
the  stage." 

From  Donna  Anna  Mdlle.  Tietjens  passed  on  to 
the  Countess,  in  Mozart's  Fiftaro^  and  met  with 
rather  sharp  criticism  thereanent.  But  the  new 
.soprano  took  her  revenge  in  the  next  of  her  series 
of  characters — Luerezia.     We  read  of  the  effort  she 


"  Mdlle.  Tietjens  has  fully  sustained  her  reputation  by 
her  grand  inipeisopation  oi  the  haughty  aud  relentless 
riuchess  of  Ferrara,  every  phase  of  whose  chaiacteris 
developed  with  extraordinary  skill.  ,  .  .  The  excite- 
ment it  created  was  unusual." 

The  now  popular  artist — then,  as  ever,  indefati- 
igable— repeated  her  various  pai-ts  time  after  time, 
but  brought  forward  no  others  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  season,  at  the  close  of  which  her  services 
were  thus  reviewed  : — 

"The  feature  of  the  season  just  terminated  was  the 
engngement  of  Mdlle.  Theresa  Tietjens,  who,  on  the  op- 
enini:  night,  as  Valentine,  in  the  Ilufficenotn,  established 
her  claim  to  he  regarded  as  a  singer  and  ,ind  an  actress 
of  the  highest  order.  This  new  pj-ima  donna  has  created 
a  far  greater  sensation  than  any  other  artist  in  her  iiar- 
ticularline  since  Mdlle.  Sophie  Cruveili.  Mdlle.  Tiet- 
jens, in  short,  gives  us  some  hope  of  a  legitimate  succes- 
sor to  Giulietta  Grisi  in  lyric  tragedy— that  is,  if  the 
*  Diva '  ever  means  to  repose  up,'m  her  well-earned  laur- 
els. Mdlle.  Tietjens  was  equally  fortunate  as  Leonora, 
Donna  Anna,  and  Luerezia.  .She  also  appeared  as  the 
Countess  in  the  jVozse  di  Figaro,  but  with  less  marked 
success.  The  acquisition  of  such  a  dramatic  singer, 
however,  is  of  iuciilculable  consequence  to  the  interests  of 
the  theatre."  • 

So  thought  the  manager,  and  speedily  news  came 
from  Vienna  that  "  Mdlle.  Tietjens  will  leave  tlie 
Imperial  Opera,  having  accepted  a  brilliant  engage- 
ment at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  London.'' 

We  have  dealt  so  minutely  upon  the  great  artist's 
first  season  amongst  us,  because  thus  were  laid  the 
foundations  of  her  abiding  English  popularity,  and 
of  that  close  union  between  performer  and  public 
which  was  never  to  be  sundered  save  by  death.  It 
is  clear  that  Mdlle.  Tietjens  at  once  hit  the  taste  of 
her  new  audience,  and  that  at  a  time,  too,  when 
formidable  rivals  were  in  the  field,  aud  when  the 
musical  firmament  of  London  was  so  ablaze  with 
stats,  that  even  Pimch  cried  out  against  the  cmbai  - 
ras  de  richessrs  of 

"  Three  Traviatas  in  different  quarters, 

Tliree  Uigoletti  murdering  then-  d.aughters. 

Three  Trnvatoii  beheading  their  brothers 

By  the  artful  contrivance  of  three  gipsy  mothers." 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  Mdllo;  Tietjen.'!,  elated 
as  she  must  have  been  with  her  success,  never 
dreamed  of  the  results  destined  to  flow  from  it.  She 
h,id  vi.sions  of  like  triumphs  in  many  lands,  and  of 
journeys  fiom  capital  to  capital,  reaping  at  each 
'weighty  harvests  of  laurels  and  gold.  Whereas, 
could  she  have  penetrated  the  future,  she  would 
have  seen  lying  befo'-e  her  an  exclusively  English 
career,  broken  only  by  a  brief  excursion  to  Paris  or 
America.  The  influences  leading  to  this  result  we 
shall  touch  up'm  later  ;  for  the  present,  let  us  state 
that  Mdlle.  Tietjens  re-appeared  in  London,  at  Dru- 
7-y  LaneTheatre.  in  1859.  under  the  auspices  of  Mr. 
E.  T.  Smith,  with  whom,  the  year  after,  she  removed 
to  the  scene  of  her  delmt,  and  to  the  house  with  the 
fortunes  of  which  she  was  thenceforth  so  closely 
identified.  Were  we  writing  a  biography,  it  would 
he  onr  duty  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  Mdlle.  Tietjens 
through  thfsetwo  seasons,  to  tell  how  she  went  on 
strengthing  her  position  by  adding  character  after 
character  to  her  repertory,  and  by  soaring  higher 
and  higher  into  the  region  of  classic  art,  where  she 
found  means  for  augms-nlirig  her  tiiuiiiplis  in  such 
operas  as  Fidelio  and  Oberon.  But  the  story  would 
take  long  to  tell,  especially  if  we  completed  the 
record  by  referring  to  the  artist's  share  in  the  series 
of  important  revivals  carried  out  at  the  Ilaymarket 
house  by  Mr.  Mapleson,  to  whom,  as  Mr.  E.  T. 
Smith's  successor,  Mdlle.  Tietjens  had  tran.sferred 
her  allegiance.  The  story,  moreover,  less  needs 
telling  because  its  details  belong  to  living  meniwy 
rather  than  to  the  paees  of  history.  The  place  oc- 
cupied by  Mdlle.  Tietjens  in  the  world  of  art  was 
too  eminent,  and  her  achievements  tb&re  too  re- 
markable, for  less  than  an  abiding  impression.  No- 
singer  of  foreign  birth  ever  kept  so  chisely  before 
the  English  public,  and  the  career  of  none  lies  so. 
distinctly  in  the  recollection  of  amateurs.  But,  to 
look  at  ildlle.  Tietjens  only  as  she  api)ear«d  on  llie 
operatic  stage,  is  hy  no  means  to  take  in  the  whole 
sphere  of  her  action.  Indeed,  when  vice  find  her 
spoken  of  in  the  festival  reports  of  lSt)t>  as  a  "  for- 
eign opera  singer,"  wlio  takes  no  part  in  llie  Mcx- 
sia-h,  we  can  hardly  realize  that  this  was  ever  so  in 
deed  and  in  truth.  That  it  was  not  so  long,  every- 
body knows.  Having  determined  to  cast  in  her  hit 
with  the  people  by  whom  she  had  been  received  so 
generously,  Mdlle.  Tietjei.s  set  herself  to  play  not 
only  the  role  of  prima  donna,  but  of  general  ability. 
Her  success  in  the  one  was  as  great  as  the  other. 
At  musical  festivals  audio  provincial  and  metropol- 
itan concert-rooms,  not  less  than  on  the  lyric  stage, 
the  German  artist  made  herself  indispensable;  for 
if.  on  the  one  hand,  people  would  hear  of  no  other 
Fidelio,  or  Valentine,  or  Norma,  or  Luerezia,  neith- 
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er  would  Uiej'  corsent  to  do  ■without  her  in  the 
srreat  pncred  epics  which  English  amateurs  esteem 
far  more  thnn  slight  beside.  It  was  1  his  all-embrac- 
ing service  that  enabled  Mdlle.  Tietjens  to  fill  so 
large  n  place  in  public  retfard.  Had  she  limited 
hersell'to  foreign  operas,  her  fame  would  sliil  have 
been  great;  but  when  she  became  identified  with 
indigenous  forms  of  art — when  the  English  people 
saw  in  her  an  exponent  of  that  which  tradition  and 
taste  had  endeared  to  them — her  popularity  sank 
deep  into  the  boti\'  of  the  nation,  and  became  an 
abiding  as  well  as  powerful  influence. 

But  it  is  time  to  glance  at  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  artistic  resources  which,  aided  by  strong  per- 
sonal characteristics,  enabled  Mdlle.  Tietjens  to 
win,  and  for  so  many  years  to  retain,  the  place  now 
left  vacant.  We  are  not  about  to  contend  that,  as 
an  artist,  she  was  perfect.  To  do  tliis  would  be 
mere  flattery,  and  flattery  in  the  presence  of  death 
is  a  ghastly  mocking.  Truth  to  tell,  many  vocal- 
ists, trained  in  a  better  school  than  was  she  whom 
we  now  mourn,  have,  as  such,  excelled  her,  and  it 
will  hardly  be  denied  that  her  impersonations  on 
the  lyric  stage  were  of  unequal  merit.  But  the  fame 
of  Mdlle.  Tietjens  can  well  aS^ord  to  grant  all  this, 
and  more;  since  only  a  conjunction  of  the  highest 
qualities  make  possible  a  career  so  distinguished,  or 
command  admiration  so  wide-spread  and  fervent. 
Which  of  the  highest  qualities,  it  may  be  aslced, 
centred  in  her  ?  In  the  first  place,  a  voice  like  as 
given  to  very  few.  Time  and  use  had  lately  im- 
paired its  freshness,  if  not  its  power;  but  even  the 
youngest  amateur  can  call  to  mind  something  of  its 
pristine  glor3',  and  hear,  ringing  in  the  ears  of  mem- 
or}',  those  grand  sounds  which  used  to  flow  effort- 
less from  her  lips.  The  voice  of  Tietjens  presented 
just  the  union  of  strengtli  and  quality  which,  because 
so  rare,  is  deemed  so  precious.  It  filled  not  only 
the  ear  but  the  mind  of  the  listener,  and  appealed, 
by  its  sympathetic  hnman  characteristics,  as  much 
to  the  feelings  as  to  a  physical  sense  of  beaut}'. 
With  regard  to  Mdlle.  Tietjens  as  a  vocilist,  it  can- 
not be  questioned  that  her  place  was  among  the 
highest.  Nature  and  education  alike,  possibly,  de- 
nied her  the  power  to  dazzle  by  means  of  the  "  fire- 
works" which  some  of  her  contemporaries  were  al- 
wa3's  prepared  to  let  off  with  effect.  But  even  of 
this  art  she  was  mistress  in  no  slight  degree,  and 
when  it  failed  her,  as  sometimes  it  did,  her  gallan- 
try and  perseverance  made  amends.  But  there  are 
vocal  qualities  more  precious  and  harder  to  aequire 
than  agility,  and  these  belonged  emphatically  to  the 
artist  whom  Music  now  laments.  Amateurs  will 
know  what  we  mean,  when  called  upon  to  remem- 
ber how  Mdlle.  Tietjens  used  to  deliver  such  airs  as 
**  Dove  sono"  and  "I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liv- 
eth" — airs  that,  compared  with  bravura,  are  as  much 
more  severe  a  test  of  true  vocnlism,  as  are  Mozart' -i 
sonatas  of  true  pianism,  when  compared  with  a 
rhapsody  by  Liszt.  The  pure  legnlo  style,  the  per- 
fect phrasing,  just  accent,  and  unforced  expression, 
noticeable  in  all  such  efforts,  were  uneqnivocal  signs 
of  a  great  artist ;  and,  if  they  did  not  make  crowds 
gape  with  astonishment,  they  won  the  admiration  of 
every  amateur  whose  good  opinion  was  worth  pos- 
sessing. Joined  to  these  excellencies  was  one  still 
higher  and  of  greater  value — that,  in  jioint  of  fact, 
which  distinguishes  the  artist  from  the  mere  singer. 
There  are  a  good  many  people  in  the  profession 
Mdlle.  Tietjens  adorned,  whom  it  is  the  custom  to 
style  artists,  though  really  without  the  smallest 
claim  to  so  honorable  a  designation.  Such  people, 
having  drawn  the  prize  of  a  voice  in  Nature's  lot- 
tery, make  money  by  it  as  they  would  by  an  inborn 
power  of  walking  the  tight-rope,  had  that  fallen  to 
them.  But  Mdlle.  Tietjens  was  an  artist  in  every 
deed.  We  saw  the  fact  dempostrated  by  her  pas- 
sionate love  of  the  work  she  was  called  upon  to  do, 
and  the  manner  in  which  she  brought  to  its  dis- 
charge all  the  resources  at  command.  With  her 
there  was  no  shadow  of  the  perfunctory.  She  had 
that  great  gift  of  "  thorough-going,  ardent  and  sin- 
cere earnestness,"  for  which,  as  Charles  Dickens 
well  said,  "  there  is  no  substitute,"  and  without 
which,  when  the  enrl  is  to  move  and  influence  hu- 
manity, every  effort  is  vain.  Herein  lay  the  secret 
of  much  of  her  power  and  popularity,  and  by  this 
alone  can  we  explain  her  unwearied  industry. 
Granted  that  she  loved  to  be  face  to  face  with  a  pub- 
lic always  ready  to  applaud,  it  is  clear  that  no  feel- 
ing of  this  kind,  unsupported  by  the  presence  of  an 
artistic  necessity,  could  have  stimulated  labors  lit- 
tle short  of  Herculean.  In  her  art  Mdlle.  Tietjens 
lived,  moved,  and  had  her  being:  and  so,  year  by 
year,  and  all  the  year  round,  on  the  lyric  stage,  or 
the  concert  platform,  in  private  houses  or  amid  the 
eclat  of  festival  doings,  she   worked  with  well-nigh 


superhuman  energy.  At  this  point  not  one  among 
those  who  were  witnesses  fails  to  recall  the  last  ap- 
pearances of  Mdlle  Tietjens  at  the  Haymarket 
house.  There  is  something  impressive  in  the  fact 
that  she  was  spared  to  *'  inaugurate  "  the  new  stage 
that  had  risen  on  the  ruins  of  the  old,  but  attendant 
circumstances  invested  it  also  with  the  deepest 
pathos.  Though  stricken  with  a  mortal  disease, 
and  suffering  pain  such  as  even  her  indomitable  res- 
olution could  not  conceal,  she  went  on  discharging 
her  duty  till  further  work  was  impossible.  Who 
shall  measure  the  courage  required  for  that  last  sad 
performance  of  Liicrezia  Borgia — sad,  but  glorious 
as  the  triumph  of  the  strong  soul  over  a'll  the  forces 
that  oppressed  the  body  !  Truly  of  Mdlle.  Tietjens 
it  might  be  said  that  nothing  in  her  public  life  be- 
came her  like  the  leaving  it.  But  the  lamented 
subject  of  these  remarks  was  an  actress  as  well  as  a 
singer,  and  any  estimate  of  her  genius,  however 
slight,  which  did  not  recognize  the  fact,  would  be 
worthless.  The  highest  form  of  lyric  tragedy  was 
hers  as  by  natural  selection.  She  did  not  always 
confine  herself  to  it,  for  she  shared  a  weakness  com- 
mon to  artists,  aad  failed  to  distinguish  the  limits 
of  her  own  powers.  But,  generally  speaking,  Mdlle. 
Tietjens  fulfilled  a  manifest  destiny,  and  has  left  be- 
hind her  the  memory  of  a  long  list  of  brilliant  crea- 
tions not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  Hers  was  the  true 
dramatic  instinct.  She  knew  how  to  identify  her- 
self with  the  character  assumed,  and  to  make  prom- 
inent exactly  that  phase  of  it  which  supplied  a  key 
to  the  whole.  In  the  expression  of  strong  feeling 
of  an  heroic  cast,  she  had  few  equals,  while  her  im- 
posing presence  and  natural  appreciative  action  en- 
abled her  to  embody  her  conceptions  in  the  best 
possible  form.  We  might  give  a  hundred  examples 
in  proof  of  all  this,  did  not  the  reader's  memory 
supply  them  without  help,  finding  them  aiywhere 
in  that  splendid  gallery,  the  masterpieces  of  which 
were  Valentine,  Leonora,  Fidelio,  M^dea  Lucrezia, 
Norma,  Donna  Anna,  and  Semiramide. 

We  have  referred  above  to  the  personal  charac- 
teristics of  the  dead  artist,  and  surely  if  any  one  ev- 
er had  the  faculty  of  making  friends,  it  was  Mdlle. 
Tietjens.  Her  devotion  to  duty  and  earnestness  in 
its  discliarge  commanded  respect ;  but  there  was 
that  in  Mdlle.  Tietjens  which  evoked  a  warmer  feel- 
ing, even  among  those  to  whom  she  coidd  never  be 
more  than  a  public  singer.  Her  gracious  manner 
and  genial  countenance,  her  thorough  and  obvious 
heartiness,  never  failed  to  call  forth  sympathy,  or 
to  establish  between  audience  and  performer  a  com- 
plete rapport.  This  was  why  amateurs,  the  whole 
land  over,  treated  Mdlle.  Tietjens  as  a  friend,  were 
always  as  glad  to  see  her  as  she  manifestly  was  to 
see  them,  and  admired  her  with  a  constancy  tha 
defied  alike  the  assaults  of  rivals  and  the  lapse  of 
tmie.  Mentioning  this,  we  are  brought  back  to  the 
point  whence  we  started,  and  to  a  fee!ing  of  person- 
al sorrow.  But  not  wholly  to  the  selfish  grief  that 
arises  from  a  sense  of  personal  loss.  Could  the  dead 
speak  to  us,  they  would  perhaps  say  that  commiser- 
ation of  their  fate  is  superfluous;  yet  who  does  not 
wish  that  Mdlle.  Tietjens  had  been  spared  to  pass 
the  evening  of  her  life  in  well-earned  repose,  com- 
forted amid  the  gathering  shadows  o  the  night  "in 
which  no  man  can  work"  by  the  love  and  gratitude 
of  troops  of  friends.  Inscrutable  Wisdom  decreed 
that  in  her  case  this  should  not  be. 

*'  Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall. 

And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  North  wind's  breath, 

And  stars  to  set ;  " 

but  death  is  ever  in  season  ;  and  so  the  sun  of  our 
great  artist  went  down  while  it  was  yet  day.  May 
she  sleep  well !  but  we  must  remain  awake  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  bereavement — to  a  knov/ledge  that  one 
source  of  delight  has  been  withdrawn,  and  that 
there  is  amongst  us  a  conspicuously  vacant  place. 
How  the  loss  is  to  be  made  good,  time  alone  can 
show.  Meanwhile,  from  the  grave  of  Theresa  Tiet- 
jens will  spring,  to  use  the  words  of  Washingto.n 
Irving,  "  none  but  fond  regrets  and  tender  recollec- 
tions." 

ft  <  ^tti-^  ■ 

Gloucester  (Engl)  Musical  Festival 

From  the  London  "Thnes." 
(Concluded  from  Page  110.) 
At  the  last  morning's  performance  Handel's 
"Messiah,"  as  usual,  filled  the  Cathedral  in  every 
part.  The  decisive  success  of  Mdlle.  Albani  in  the 
florid  Solo,  "  Rejoice  greatl}',"  and  the  pathetic  Air, 
"  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,"  fully  satisfied 
us  of  her  ability  to  sustain  the  highest  position  as 
an  Oratorio  singer.  Madame  Lowe,  too,  sang  ex- 
tremely well ;  and  Madame  Patey,  MissB.  Griffiths, 


Messrs.  Cummings,  E.  Lloyd,  Santley,  and  May- 
brick  \vere  thoroughly  efBcient  in  all  the  music  al- 
lotted them.  The  choruses  were  given  with  a  fresh- 
ness and  decision  which  surprised  all  who  remem- 
bered what  hard  work  the  members  of  the  choir  had 
been  subjected  to  during  the  week;  and  in  "The 
trumpet  shall  sound"  (sung  by  Mr.  Santley)  Mr.  T. 
Harper  gave  an  absolutely  perfect  rendering  of  the 
trumpet  obbligato. 


A  summary  of  the  evening  performances  at  the 
Shire  Hall  and  Cathedral  included  in  the  programme 
of  what  has  been  in  certain  respects  the  most  suc- 
cessful Three  Choir  meeting  ever  held  in  Gloucester 
may  be  briefly  presented.  'The  selection  from  Schu- 
mann's Paradise  and  the  Peri  at  the  first  concert 
failed  to  excite  any  remarkable  degree  of  interest ; 
nor  was  the  execution  of  this  by  no  nieans  easy  mu- 
sic up  to  the  general  average  of  excellence  achieved 
in  other  instances.  The  C  minor  symphony  of  Beet- 
hoven, however,  and  Wagner's  ranii/ioitscr  overture 
were  both  played  with  spirit  by  the  orchestra,  and 
a  concert  overture  in  E  flat  by  Mr.  Montague 
Smith,  a  young  composer,  who  already  shows  that 
he  has  studied  his  art  to  excellent  purpose,  was 
heard  with  satisfaction  and  received  with  applause, 
not  only  because  it  was  a  novelty,  but  on  account  cf 
its  own  unquestionable  merit.  Mr.  Smith's  first 
overture,  in  fact  (if  his  first  it  be),  is  good  enough 
to  encourage  a  well-founded  hope  that  his  second 
will  be  still  better.  The  remainder  of  the  pro- 
gramme— excepting  M.  Sainton's  admirable  perform- 
ance of  Mendelssohn's  concerto,  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made — consisted  almost  exclusive- 
ly of  familiar  vocal  pieces,  requiringnospeci.il  com- 
ment. The  evening  of  Wednesday  was  devoted  to 
a  performance  of  oratorio  music  in  the  Cathedral,  as 
substitute  for  the  customary  miscellaneous  concert 
in  the  Shire  Hall,  going  far  to  prove  how  steadily 
the  conviction  of  those  who  desire  to  perpetuate  the 
Festivals  takes  root,  that  sacred  rather  than  secular 
compositions  should  form  the  stapleobject  of  attrac- 
tion. This,  it  will  be  admitted,  tends  more  and 
more  to  conciliate  opponents  and  disarm  objection. 
Some  have  complained  that,  instead  of  the  entire 
St.  Paul  and  the  entire  Creation,  only  the  first  part 
of  each  was  given  ;  yet,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact 
that  Elijah  and  the  Hi/mn  of  Praise  were  both  in- 
cluded in  the  programme  of  the  week,  even  the 
most  enthusiastic  admirers  of  Mendelssohn  must 
have  felt  satisfied.  Moreover,  an  occasion  thus  per- 
mitted of  listening  to  the  bright  and  cheerful  str.ains 
of  Haydn  was  difficult  to  ignore  ;  and,  as  according 
to  the  general  scheme,  this  could  not  otherwise 
have  been  obtained,  Mr.  Karford  Lloyd  is  provided 
with  a  reasonable  excuse.  The  first  part  in  its  in- 
tegrity, from  any  great  work,  is  surely  preferable 
to  "  selections,"  no  matter  with  what  excel  lent  judg- 
ment contrived.  Bach's  Passion  (St.  Matthew)  was 
shortened  of  its  colossal  proportions  in  order  that 
Beethoven's  only  oratorio  might  follow,  while 
Schumann's  Paradise  and  the  Peri  was  curtailed  of 
seven  numbers  for  the  sake  of  a  miscellaneous  series 
of  pieces,  vocal  and  instrumental,  in  which  some 
leading  artists  might  be  heard.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  oratorios  of  Mendelssohn  and  Haydn,  although 
only  one  division  of  each  was  vouchsafed,  came  to 
us.  at  all  events,  according  to  the  fashion  in  which 
their  respective  authors  had  imagined  them.  Herr 
Niels  Gade's  cantata.  The  Crusaders,  received  with 
such  favor  at  the  last  Birmingham  Festival,  when 
given  under  the  direction  of  its  composer,  was  the 
feature  of  the  second  and  last  miscellaneous  concert 
in  the  Shire  Hall.  This  cantata,  into  the  character 
and  merits  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  again  to  en- 
ter, hardly  came  up  to  expectation  ;  nor  w.as  the 
performance  cohmiensurate  with  the  just  claims  of 
the  music,  a  certain  want  of  preparation,  not  to  be 
remarked  in  other  far  more  trying  works  incu.dcd 
in  the  weeli's  programme,  being  evident  throughout. 
That  tlie  leading  singers.Mme.  Sophie  Lowe,  Messrs. 
E.  Lloyd  and  Santley,  one  and  all,  were  compe- 
tent to  their  tasks  need  hardly  be  said;  the  general 
effect,  however,  was  spiritless,  and  the  impression 
created  anything  but  vivid.  The  Crusaders  is  by 
no  means  diflioult,  but  its  adequate  execution  de- 
mands a  nicety  of  gradation  and  detail,  the  absence 
of  which  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  inasmuch  as 
(like  Schumann's  Paradise  and  the  Peri)  it  was  new 
to  the  Gloucester  public.  The  second  part  com- 
menced with  an  overture  in  H  flat,  by  Mr.  C.  V. 
Stanford,  ofTrinitj-  College,  Cambridge,  a  musician 
of  recognized  ability.  Spirited,  symmetrically  con- 
structed, and  scored  for  the  orchestra  with  excellent 
itfoct,  this  new  overture  was  well  given  under  the 
direction  of  its  composer,  and  liberally  applauded. 
Another    feature    worth   mentioning    was   Weber's 
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Concertstiick  for  pianoforte,  with  orchestral  a«eorn- 
paniments,  plaj-ed  by  Miss  Ajjnes  Zimmermann  with 
the  neatness  aiid  ^pHliaacy  for  whicli  that  hiffhly 
talented  Jatfy  is  noted.  Mr.  "W.  H.  Cnmminfjs  in- 
trodneed  an  air  by  Handel,.  "La  bella  Pastorella," 
of  which  the  autocraph  mannseript  was  at  one  tinje 
possessed  by  Drapfonetti,  tfie  renowned  contrabas- 
sist.  The  air  is  pleasing,  and  wnuld  hafe  been 
welcome  as  a  cariosity,  even  Tia<f  it  been  {ess  well 
snns  than  by  its  present  owner.  The  rest  of  the 
programme  consisted  chiefly  of  familiar  vocal 
pieces,  operatic  and  otherwise,  snng  by  BIdlle.  Al- 
bani,  Mdme.  Patey,  Miss  Griffiths,  Messrs  SaatJey 
aad  Maybrici;, 


leeds  (Eng-1.)  Musical  Festival 

(CorFEspondence  of  the  Times.) 
First  Day. 

Skpt.  19. — A  worthier  commenecmeat  of  the 
Festival  than  to-cfay's  Efliah  could  not  possibly 
have  been  desrred.  Two  performances  of  this  most 
popnlar  of  modern  oratorios  can  alone  in  our  re- 
membrance be  compared  with  it — that  of  1846,  when 
SijaJi  was  5rst  prodaced  at  Birmingham  under  the 
direction  of  Mendelssohn  fiimseff,  and  that  of  1855, 
at  another  Birmingham  Festival,  with  Mr.  Costa, 
now  Sir  Michael  Costa,  as  conffuctor.  That  any 
one  fortnnate  enoagh  to  have  been  present  on  these 
memorable  occasions  can  have  forgotten  the  impres- 
sion created  is  not  likely  ;  and  when  it  is  added  that 
the  performance  of  to-day  was  in  most  respects  on 
a  par  with  either  of  them,  it  may  be  re.idily  under- 
stood that  nothing  short  of  first-rate  excellence  dis- 
tinguished it  from  beginning  to  end.  All  that  had 
been  predicated  of  the  Leeds  thorns  was  fully  car- 
ried oat.  But  to  speai  in  general  terms — from  the 
©jieniag  of  the  impres.'ive  and  masterly  orchestral 
interlude,  separating  the  prophecy  (if  the  three 
years'  drought,  "  As  God  the  Lord  of  Israel  liveth," 
irsm  the  chorus  of  the  distressed  and  supplicating 
mnltitade,  "  Help,  Lord  ! — wilt  Thou  quite  destroy 
ns?""  the  conviction  that  a  performance  of  more  than 
ordinary  merit  would  ensue  seemed  to  be  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Sir  Michael  Costa  was  in  his 
liappiest  mood  ;  and  this  was  manifested,  over  and 
over  again,  by  the  Hniform  adherence  to  Mendels- 
sohn's own  tcvtjii  in  cliorns  after  chorus,  air  after 
air,  and  so  forth.  More  strictly  followed  they  could 
not  have  been.  The  tranquil  choruses,  to  which  a 
Bubdned  utterance  and  rigid  attention  to  light  and 
shade  are  indispensable,  were  not  less  satisfactory 
than  those  liercer  outbursts  which  call  imperatively 
for  preei.sioa  of  attack,  boldness  of  deliver}',  and 
marked  accentnatJon.  The  result  throughout  was 
a  choral  interpretation  of  Mendelssohn's  noblest 
composition,  not  less  congenial  in  a  poetic  than  sat- 
isfactory in  a  mechanical  sense.  When  the  glori- 
ous climax  to  Part  I,  "Thinks  be  to  God  !  He  lav- 
eth  the  thirsty  land,"  was  over,  a  bnrst  of  applause 
(np  to  this  point  applause  having  been  judiciously 
dispensed  with)  testified  to  the  unqualified  delight 
of  an  audience  little  short  of  2,000  in  number — an 
audience  crowding  the  vast  hall  in  every  part. 
Here  one  might  have  thought  the  climax  had  been 
reached.  Wot  so^  however.  The  choral  singing  in 
the  second  part  was  in  no  way  inferior  to  that 
which  nniformly  marked  the  iirst ;  and  from  "Be 
not  afraid  "  to  "Then  shall  your  light  shine  forlh," 
the  emphatic  peroration,  there  was  scarcely  a  point 
open  to  unfavorable  criticism.  Sojiranos,  contral- 
tos, altos,  tenors,  and  basses  vied  with  each  other, 
not  so  much  in  friendly  rivalry  as  in  a  determined 
resolvt  to  produce  a  perfectly  harmonious  combi- 
nation, so  as  to  render  the  text  of  Mendelssohn  just 
as  Mendelssohn  would  have  rejoiced  to  hear  it. 
And  they  succeeded — higher  praise  than  which 
could  hardly  be  accorded  to  these  enthusiastic  York- 
shire singers. 

The  leatfing  vocal  parts  in  Elijah  were  one  and 
all  assigned  to  artists  who  knew  how  to  appreciate 
and  interpret  them.  Mr.  Santle}',  who  sang  the 
music  of  tiie  Prophet  from  the  introductory  recita- 
tive to  the  final  air  which  precedes  the  chorus  de- 
scribing Elijali's  accent  to  Heaven  in  a  fiery  chari- 
ot, has  seldom  exhibited  liis  remarkable  declamato- 
ry powers  and  his  mastery  over  all  the  gradations 
of  expression  to  more  signal  advantage.  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Llnyd  undertook  all  the  most  important  music 
alhftted  to  llie  tenor  voice,  and  was  equally  fortun- 
ate in  the  two  airs  which  give  deep  signilicance  to 
a  part  otl-.erwise  comparatively  subordinate.  In 
the  first  part  of  the  oratorio — if  oratorio  this  Bihlic 
musical  drama  ma}' justly  be  styled — -Mdme.  Edith 
AV}  nne  was  soprano,  and  that  rising  young  singer 
Mrs.  Mudie-Bolinghroke,    contralto.       The   former 


created  her  strongest  impression  in  tbc  duet  between 
t?ie  Widow  and  Elijah,  the  introductory  solo  of 
which,  "  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  6  man  of 
God  ?"  wi-s  rendered  with  trnly  impassioned  feeling. 
The  latter  showed  genuine  taste  in  her  delivery  of 
her  ]>laintive  air,  "  Woe  unto  them  wlio  forsake 
Him,"  which  comes  immediately  after  the  furious 
denunciation  of  the  Prophet,  "Is  not  His  word  like 
a  fire  ?  "  In  the  second  part  the  soprano  was  Mdlle. 
Albani,  who  gave  the  superb  admonition,  "  Hear 
3'e,  Israel,"  better,  if  possible,  with  more  resolute 
e.xpres.sion,  more  careful  observance  of  detail,  than 
at  Gloucester  a  fortnight  since,  and  in  the  magnifi- 
cent Sancttts,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy  !"  created  the  same 
impression  as  before.  Mdme.  Patey,  the  contralto, 
among  other  things,  sang  the  consoling  and  truly 
devotional  air, '"  O  rest  in  the  Lord,"  so  well  that 
there  was  an  unmistakable  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
audience  to  hear  it  again,  but  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
with  the  judgment  for  which  he  is  deservedly  noted, 
lent  an  unwilling  ear  to  the  demand,  and  went  on 
directly  with  the  exquisitely  melodious  chorus,  "He 
that  shall  endure  to  the  end  shall  be  saved,"  which 
is  as  legitimately  its  sequel  as  the  chorus,  "  He 
watching  over  Israel,"  is  the  sequel  to  the  unaccom- 
panied trio,  "Lift  thine  eyes  to  the  mountains." 
For  disregard  to  unreasonable  demands  Sir  Michael 
is  not  to  be  blamed,  but  to  be  praised,  and  it  would 
be  well  if  other  conductors  imitated  his  example. 
The  oratorio  was  preceded,  as  usual  on  surh  occa- 
sions, by  the  National  Anthem.  To-night  The  Eire 
King,  a  new  cantata  by  Mr.  Waller  Austin,  was  per- 
formed, and  much  applauded. 


Second  Day. 

(From  Novello's  Musical  Times.) 

Thursday,  Sept.  20. — The  second  morning  con- 
cert was  given  up  to  "  varieties,"  Oratorio  being  re- 
served till  the  evening.  Again  a  large  audience  at- 
tended, and  all  passed  off  well.  The  first  part  was 
entirely  miscellaneous,  beginning  with  a  fine  per- 
formance of  the  "  Freischiitz  "  Overture,  after  whioh 
came  five  vocal  pieces  sung  respectively  by  Mdlle. 
Redeker,  Mr.  Lloyd,  the  choir,  Mrs.  Mudie-Boling- 
bro'ne,  and  Mdlle.  Albani  and  Mr.  Santley ;  the  so- 
prano and  baritone  having  entrusted  to  their 
safe  and  experienced  hands  the  Duet  for  Senta  and 
the  Dutchman  in  "  Der  Fliegende  Hollander."  The 
part-song  was  Morley's  "  My  bonny  lass,"  splendid- 
ly sung  and  received  with  loud  applause.  After 
the  vocal  selections  Dr.  Spark  introduced  a  Concert 
stijck  written  by  him  to  display  some  of  the  merits 
of  the  instrument  at  which  he  has  so  long  presided. 
This  end  the  piece  answered  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner,  though,  perhaps,  many  present  would  have 
been  better  pleased  had  the  doctor  performed  some 
reallj'  representative  composition  of  the  class.  So 
good  an  opportunity  of  introducing  a  grand  work 
by  means  of  .such  an  in.strument  ought  not  to  have 
been  lost.  Gounod's  "  Nazareth  "  having  been  sung 
by  Mr.  Santley  and  chorus,  Beethoven's  Eighth 
Symphonj',  capitally  played,  brought  the  first  part 
to  an  end.  The  second  part  began  with  the  Over- 
ture to  •'  Fra  Diavolo,"  in  strange  juxtaposition  with 
which — because  next  following — was  "  Angels  ever 
bright  and  fair,"  wherein  Mdlle.  Albani  made,  as 
usual,  a  display  of  her  tendency  towards  over- 
strained expression.  The  song  occupied  but  a  few 
seconds  less  than  five  minutes,  a  fact  sufficiently 
conclusive  as  to  the  manner  of  its  rendering.  A 
Duet  from  Smart's  "  Jacob,"  "Tell  me,  0  fairest," 
combined  the  voices  of  Madame  Wynne  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  ;  the  lady,  together  with  Mdlle.  Albani  and 
Mdlle.  Redeker.  being  also  heard  in  the  well-known 
Trio  from  Balfe's  "Falstaff ;  "  as  was  Signor  Foil  in 
Meyerbeer's  fine  song,  "  The  Monk."  Last  came,  to 
end  the  concert  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  Festival 
occasion,  Mendelssolin's  "  Walpurgis  Nacht."  From 
this  great  things  were  expected.  The  band  and 
chorus  were  looked  for  to  produce  effects  transcend- 
ing even  those  of  "Elijah,"  and  to  realize  Mendels- 
sohn's highest  ideal.  This,  I  may  safely  say,  was 
done  to  the  satisfaction  of  tlie  most  exigent.  The 
choir  went  at  their  work  heart  and  soul,  fortified  by 
a  consciousness  of  knowing  the  music  thoroughly, 
and  of  being  both  well  led  and  well  supported. 
Who  among  those  present  will  soon  forget  the  re- 
sult'? will  soon  lose  the  impression  made  by  the 
wild  rout  of  "  Come  with  torches,"  the  dramatic 
suggestiveness  of  "  Disperse,  disperse  "  and  "  Help, 
my  comrades,"  or  ihe'  stately  grandeur  of  "  Un- 
clouded now  ?  "  All  these  numbers,  familiar  though 
they  be,  seemed  to  derive  a  deeper  meaning  from 
the  magnificence  of  their  interprelalioB.  Veterans 
present,  wlio  imagined  that  tiiey  had  exhausted  the 
"Walpurgis   Kacht"   as  a  bee  drains  a  fiower   of 


honey,  found  out  their  mistake  and  were  tlvankful  ; 
while  those  to  whom  the  rotKie  w.is  ermiparatively 
strange  must  hffve  had  a  revelation  of  surprising 
power.  But  the  performance  generally  was  excel- 
lent. Mdlle.  Redeker,  Mr.  Lloycf,  ancf  Mr.  Santley 
gave  the  solos  in  irreproachable  style,  and;  the  or- 
chestra played  both  Overture  and  accompaniments 
aa  though  folly  aware  that  the  chorus  could  only 
be  rivalled  by  straining  every  nerre.  TTie  recep- 
tion of  Mendelssohn's  work,  and  of  the  efforts  of 
those  engaged  in  it,  was  most  enthusiastic  Biitno 
other  result  was  possible  ;  a  man  who  could  stoTid- 
1}'  listen  to  such  music  must  be  as  insensible  as  a 
mile-stone. 

With  the  evening  came  the  time  for  Handel  to 
have  a  triumphant  innings.  Deprived  of  his  "Mes- 
siah," the  old  master  took  his  revenge  in  "Solomon," 
and  swayed  the  audience  with  his  customary  resist- 
less might.  And  it  was  an  audience  worth  sway- 
ing. The  repute  of  the  substituted  Oratorio  would 
in  any  case  have  drawn  a  crowd,  but  Yorkshire  am- 
ateurs and  Yorkshire  choristers  are  pre-eminently 
Handelians.  They  find  in  the  breadth  and  manli- 
ness of  the  giant's  worK  that  which  suits  them,  and 
while  the  one  class  can  hear  with  intelligence  the 
other  can  interpret  with  a  power  unknown  else- 
where. No  better  choice  could  have  been  made 
than  of  "  Solomon,"  an  Oratorio  that  combines  the 
grandest  choruses  with  airs  full  of  interest  and 
charm.  The  story,  it  is  true,  may  not  be  of  the 
loftiest  conceivable  order,  nor  its  manner  of  telling 
present  much  to  excite  commendation.  But  pace, 
Richard  Wagner  !  in  any  such  work  the  composers 
art  overrides  that  of  the  poet,  and  the  sublimity  of 
music  can  blind  us  to  the  poverty  of  verse.  This 
was  emphatically  the  case  with  "  Solomon,"  which 
from  first  to  last,  enchained  attention,  and  often  so 
excited  the  audience  that  the  rule  against  applause, 
though  printed  legibly  in  the  books,  was  no  more 
visible  than  was  the  signal  of  recall  at  Copenhagen 
when  Nelson  put  the  glass  to  his  blind  eye.  The 
version  adopted  at  Leeds,  being  that  used  in  Exeter 
Hall,  included  Costa's  "additional  accompaniments." 
There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  "  cuts  " 
in  this  version  are  judicious,  but  I  cannot  say  as 
much  for  all  Sir  M.  Costa's  orchestration.  Sir  Mich- 
ael is  not  reverent,  like  Franz.  As  well  as  filling  in 
details,  he  sometimes  meddles  with  the  structural 
outline,  and  this  is  unpardonable.  None  among 
the  audience,  however,  were  disposed  then  and  there 
to  cast  these  reflections  in  the  Conductor's  teeth.  It 
was  enough  to  enjoy  the  music — to  admire  the  state- 
ly grandeur  of  "  From  the  censer"  and  "  Shake  the 
dome,"  the  beauty  of  "  May  no  rash  intruder,"  and 
the  vivid  power  of  the  Choruses  devoted  to  the 
Passions.  All  these  were  sung  to  perfection,  the 
"  Nightingale  "  especially  showing  the  choir  at  its 
best.  Not  less  good  in  their  way  were  the  solos,  as 
rendered  by  Madame  Wynne,  Mrs.  Osgood,  Mad- 
ame Patey,  Mr.  Shakespeare,  and  Signor  Foli. 
Each  of  these  artists  had  a  chance  of  mating  more 
or  less  effect ;  Madame  Wynne  in  "  Can  I  see  my 
infant  gored,"  which  she  sang  with  great  pathos; 
Mrs.  Osgood  in  "  Thy  sentence,  great  King ;  "  Mad- 
ame Patey  in  "  What  though  I  trace  ; "  Mr.  Shakes- 
peare in  "  See  the  tall  palm  ;"  and  Signor  Foli  in 
the  one  bass  Air,  "  Praise  ye  the  Lord."  But  it 
should  specially  be  said,  with  regard  to  Madame 
Patey,  that  her  delivery  of  Solomon's  music  was  a 
notable  effort,  distinguished  by  many  o)  the  great- 
est qualities  that  go  to  make  a  vocal  artist.  Here, 
too,  an  emphatic  word  is  due  to  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
who  held  his  forces  firmly  in  hand  and  directed 
their  efforts  with  characteristic  decision.  Altogeth- 
er tlie  performance  was  a  memorable  event  in  Fes- 
tival history. 


Thikd  Day. 
Sept.  21. — The  morning  concert  of  this  day  was 
devoted  to  Dr.  Macfarren's  new  Oi-atorio  "  Joseph," 
and,  naturally,  a  large  audience  assembled,  made 
up  in  no  small  measure  of  professors  and  amateurs 
who  had  travell-d  to  Leeds  expressly  for  an  event 
of  so  much  interest.         ***** 

The  Oratorio  has  a  plot  and  is  interesting,  while 
the  various  scenes  are  just  such  as,  speaking  in  the 
light  of  Dr.  Macfarren's  first  work,  best  suit  his 
genius.  The  storj'.  moreover,  is  outlined  well,  and 
told,  generiilly  speaking,  with  soch  simple  direct- 
ness that  none  can  mistake  it.  Here,  for  proof,  is 
the  "  argument"  as  oflSeially  stated: — 

Pakt  I.— CnTjaara.— Peacefulness  of  pastoral  life — dis- 
turbed by  tbe.iealousy  of  Josepli's  brethren — their  con- 
spiracy to  destroy  him — his  life  spared  by  Reiibcn — ap- 
proach of  the  Ishmaelites — they  purchase  Joseph  from 
his  brethren— his  farewell  to    his   country— the  false 
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report  of  hie  death  brought  to  Jacob — the  prief  of  Ja- 
cob, and  the  attempts  of  his  sons  and  daughters  to  com- 
fort him. 

Part  U.Sgypf.—The.  pomp  of  Pharoah's  court— he 
relates  bis  dreams — the  failure  of  the  wise  men  to  inter- 
pret them— Joseph  is  hronght  from  prison,  expounds 
ihem,and  is  installed  as  Governor  with  great  splendor 
—description  of  the  years  of  plenty  and  of  famine— first 
interview  between  .Joseph  and  his  brethren— he  requires 
'  them  to  produce  Benjamin — they  return  to  Canaan,  and 
Reuben  persuades  Jacob  to  allow  Benjamin  to  accom- 
pany them — second  interview  between  Joseph  and  his 
brethren  in  the  presence  of  the  house  of  Pharaoh,  when 
be  makes  himself  known  to  them--aiTival  of  Jacob  and 
all  his  family — retrospective  sketch  of  the  story  from 
Psalm  cv. 


Dr.  Macfarren  is  entitled  to  high  praise  for  the 
extreme  vigor,  terseness,  and  expressiveness  of  his 
dramatic  numbers.  Generally  speaking,  the  music 
is  adapted  to  the  situation,  the  force  of  which  it 
heightens  while  presenting  numberless  points  of 
interest  on  its  own  account.  With  regard  to  the 
melodic  structure  of  the  wort,  no  one  will  be  sur 
prised  to  learn  that  Dr.  Macfarren  has  again  adopt- 
ed and  carried  out  with  much  ingenuity  the  device 
of  associating  particular  themes  with  particular  per- 
sons, incidents,  or  feelings.  These  themes  really 
make  up  no  small  part  of  the  Oratorio,  introduced 
as  they  are  on  every  possible  occasion.  Thus  we 
find  the  subjects  of  the  Overture  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  them.  We  have  first  a  theme  identified 
with  Jacob's  love  for  Joseph  ;  a  second  that  stands 
for  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  a  third  coupled  with  the 
conspiracy,  and  so  on.  But  Dr.  Macfarren,  though 
he  uses  it  liberally,  does  not  overwork  this  device. 
Rather  do  we  find  much  of  the  interest  of  the  Ora- 
torio and  the  significance  of  its  various  parts  height- 
ened b}'  means  of  a  system  that  will  hardly  suffer 
in  public  esteem  through  the  skilful  exaggerations 
of  Herr  Wagner.  Let  me  add  here  that  the  Over- 
tui  e,  though  built  up  of  motives  taken  from  the  body 
of  the  work,  is  most  admirablj-  put  together.  The 
various  sections  have  perfect  cohesion  ;  the  whole  is 
in  strict  form,  and  might  pass  with  applause  as  an 
example  of  "pure  '  music,  having  no  connection 
with  anything  beyond  itself  Passing  on  to  other 
salient  features  of  the  Oratorio — which  are  all  that 
can  be  now  noticed — I  have  to  remark  the  extreme 
importance  of  the  choruses,  as  distinguished  from 
the  choral  episodes  in  the  dramatic  scenes.  Here 
Dr.  Macfarren  has  put  forth  all  his  strength,  and 
that  in  a  most  varied  manner.  He  had  to  supply 
pastoral  music  for  the  ehepherda  in  the  exordium  ; 
to  depict  the  clang  and  clatter  of  the  Ishmaelite  car- 
avan ;  t^  make  the  Egj'ptians  sing  the  praises  of 
their  monarch  in  fitting  strains ;  and,  for  this  is  es- 
sential in  Oratorio,  to  use  all  the  resources  of  coun- 
terpoint as  occasion  offered.  That  in  doing  all  this 
he  has  achieved  greater  or  less  success  is  undoubt 
ed.  The  Pastoral  Chorus,  for  exjmple,  is  charuking; 
the  Chorus  of  Ishmaelites  wild  and  pictnresque  in 
the  highest  degree ;  and  that  which  acclaims  the 
elevation  of  Joseph  a  fit  expression  of  national  re- 
joicing; while  the  fugal  numbers,  as  may  be  imag- 
ined, are  worthy  of  Dr.  Macfarren's  technical  means. 
Some  of  the  airs  show  equal  merit  in  their  way, 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  the  depart- 
ment which  does  not  exhibit  the  composer  in  the 
strongest  light.  Dr.  Macfarren,  whose  learning  ap- 
pears always  to  dominate  him,  makes  too  little  of 
the  power  of  simple  melody,  and  leans  too  strongly 
upon  harmonic  devices  and  orchestral  coloring.  As 
a  consequence,  his  airs  often  fail  to  carry  with  them 
the  sympathy  of  the  listener,  who,  following  the 
melody,  finds  it  hampered  and  cramped  by  the  ex- 
igences of  the  composer's  system.  All  the  same, 
however,  there  are  fine  airs  in  "  Joseph,"  and  such 
as  not  only  give  pleasure  to  the  listener,  but  are 
able  to  repay  the  musician's  study.  Dr.  Macfarren 
does  nothing  without  a  motive,  and  all  of  us  very 
well  know  that  his  motives  are  not  lightly  con- 
ceived. Other  points  of  interest  in  the  work  are 
the  liberal  use  made  of  transition  as  distinct  from 
modulation,  and  the  freedom  with  which  the  voice 
parts  are  written.  Dr.  Macfarren  shares  with  some 
other  composers  the  daringness  of  spirit  which 
brooks  no  restraint,  and  pays  little  heed  to  the 
weakness  of  interpretation.  Hence  his  music  is  of- 
ten very  difficult,  and  its  difficulty  is  of  a  nature 
which,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  will  stand  in  the  way 
of  popularity,  or,  at  all  events,  of  extended  use. 
But  to  sum  up  all  these  impressions,  let  me  say  that 
"  Joseph  "  is  a  noble,  learned  work,  one  of  which 
England  has  a  right  to  be  proud,  especially  as  it  is 
distinguished  by  thoroughly  English  qualities.  Its 
style  is  the  composer's  own  ;  its  thought  is  often 
happy,  alwaj'S  strong  artd  earnest,  and  its  expres- 
sion is  that  of  a  master.  The  performance,  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Waller  Macfarren,   was  remarkably 


good  for  a  new  work;  the  chorus  again  distin- 
guishing itself  greatly,  the  band,  a  few  slips  except- 
ed, working  well  throughout,  and  the  soloists  labor- 
ing as  though  in  perfect  sympathy  with  the  compo- 
ser. To  Mdlle.  Albani,  Madame  Wynne,  Madame 
Patey,  Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Santley,  and  Signor  Eoli  be- 
longed the  honor  of  "creating''  their  respective 
parts.  Where  all  did  their  duty  it  would  be  invid- 
ious to  single  out  one  for  special  praise  ;  but  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Santley  represented  the  hero  of  the 
story  may  excuse  a  reference  to  the  very  perfect 
manner  in  which  his  task  was  discharged.  At  the 
close  of  the  performance.  Dr.  Macfarren  was  called 
for,  led  on  by  his  brother,  and  applauded  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  needed  to  ratify  a  genuine  success. 

The  evening  concert,  being  made  up  entirely  of 
selections,  may  be  passed  with  few  words.  It  was 
chiefly  remarkable  for  a  good  performance  of  Raffs 
Symphony  in  G  minor,  Bennett's  overture  "  The 
Wood-Nj-mphs."  and  Spohr's  "  Jessonda."  All,  in- 
cluding Bennett's  work,  were  conducted  by  Sir 
Michael  Costa,  who  has  now  "  buried  the  hatchet" 
in  the  grave  of  his  ancient  antagonist.  Madame 
Sinico  a])peared  at  this  concert,  taking  the  place  of 
Mdlle.  Albatii,  and  being  very  well  received. 

Satcedat. 

The  last  concert  of  the  Festival  was  what  in  con- 
vivial language  would  be  styled  a  "  bumper,"  and 
attracted  the  largest  ar.dience  of  the  week,  every 
part  of  the  Town  Hall  being  crowded  to  excess.  A 
more  attractive  programme  could  hardly  have  been 
drawn  up.  including  as  it  did  two  well-known  and 
p  'pular  works  of  the  highest  class,  and  a  novelty 
bearing  the  illustrious  name  of  Bach.  The  combi- 
nation was  most  judicious;  for,  while  the  "  Requi- 
em "  and  "  Mount  of  Olives  "  drew  a  crowd  together, 
the  old  Leipzig  master's  "Magnificat"  found  an  au- 
dience which  itself  could  never  have  commanded. 
The  noveltj'  came  first  in  order,  and  was  heard 
with  profound  attention  by  connoisseurs,  who,  how- 
ever, may  not  have  had  their  attention  drawn  to  the 
fact  that  the  music  was  not  Bach  ptir  et  ximple.  It 
should  have  been  stated  in  ihe  books  that  the  ver- 
sion performed  was  that  of  Robert  Franz,  the  man 
who  stands  far  ahead  of  all  others  in  respect  of  the 
skill  and  reverence  with  which  he  adapts  music  of 
the  old  school  to  modern  requirements.  Whether 
a  masterpiece  ought  to  be  touched  by  anybody  is  a 
question  I  shall  evade  here.  Assuming  that  the 
process  is  legitimate,  Robert  Franz  has  earned  the 
highest  honor  it  can  bestow.  Franz  shows  his  usu- 
al ability  in  the  "  Magnificat,"  adding  clarinets  and 
bassoons  to  the  score,  and,  in  one  chorus,  a  bass 
trombone  ;  writing  a  complete  organ  part ;  making 
the  viola  part  continuous,  and  while  retaining  the 
three  trumpets,  bringing  their  music  within  the 
more  restricted  means  of  the  present  day.  The 
judgment  with  which  all  this  is  done  can  only  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  examine  the  new  score 
with  care.  Enough  that  one  might  fancy  Sebastian 
Bach  himself  approving  every  bar,  and  recognizing 
throughout  an  expansion  of  his  own  style,  and  the 
working  of  his  own  spirit.  As  the  "Magnificat" 
can  be  bought  now  for  a  few  pence,  and  as  there 
can  be  no  dispute  about  its  merit,  discussion  hei-e  is 
needless.  Nor  will  those  already  familiar  with  the 
work  require  telling  that  the  choruses,  finely  sung, 
made  a  deep  impression.  These  six  numbers,  though 
not  extended,  show  us  the  old  master  in  his  grand 
est  mood,  and  for  these  alone  the  "  Magnificat "  will 
ever  occupy  an  honored  place.  The  airs,  as  usual 
with  Bach,  are  less  striking;  but  the  duet  for  con- 
tralto and  tenor,  despite  an  elaborate  polyphonic 
structure,  is  charming,  and  evoked  much  admiration, 
as  di^  the  contralto  song,  "  Esurientes  implevit  bo- 
nis," with  its  pretty  accompaniment  of  two  flutes. 
Looking  at  the  success  of  the  work,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Bach  will  be  drawn  upon  for  contributions  to 
future  Festival  programmes;  the  store  of  matter  is 
abundant,  and  none,  of  it  valueless.  Mozart's  "Re- 
quiem "  followed  the  "  Magnificat,"  and  furnished 
a  striking  contrast  by  its  vivid  coloring  and  descrip- 
tive grandeur.  The  great  choruses,  such  as  "  Rex 
tremenda;,"  "Confutatis,"  and  "  Dies  Irte,"  made  a 
stupendous  effect,  such  was  the  mass  of  sound  and 
such  were  I  he  energy  and  dash  of  the  Yorkshire 
singers.  But  the  deepest  impression  of  all  perhaps 
attended  the  "Lachrymosa,"  the  wonderful  sequence 
of  the  concluding  prayer  being  rendered  in  a  man- 
ner that  may  best  be  described  as  awe-inspii'ing.  A 
profound  silence  followed  the  last  note,  for  every 
heart  was  touched,  and  the  highest  purpose  of  sa- 
cred music  attained.  The  solos  in  the  '•  Requiem  " 
were  given  to  Madame  Wynne,  Mrs.  Mudie  Boling- 
broke,  Mr.  Shakespeare,  and  Mr.  Santley,  from 
whom  they  received  all  possible  justice. 


The  second  part  of  the  concert  being  devoted  to 
the  "  Mount  of  Olives,"  that  work  had  the  honor  of 
bringing  the  Festival  to  an  end.  But  the  perform- 
ance was  signalized  by  an  event  of  more  importance, 
viz.,  a  deliberate  abandonment  of  the  "Engedi" 
version,  and  an  adoption  of  the  original  text,  or 
rather  of  a  close  English  translation  recently  made 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Troutbeck,  and  now  incorporated 
with  Messrs.  Novello,  Ewer  and  Co.'s  edition.  Some 
excuse  may  be  made  for  Dr.  Hudson's  libretto,  and 
also  for  the  change  efi'ected  by  Mr.  Bartholomew 
when  he  put  the  words  of  Christ  into  the  mouth  of 
John.  Narrow  views  prevailed  at  that  time,  and 
the  question  really  was  whether  Beethoven's  Orato- 
rio should  be  adapted  to  English  tastes  or  kept  out 
altogether.  But  the  circumstances  have  now  entire- 
ly changed.  We  have  learned  to  distinguish  bet- 
ter between  actual  and  supposititious  evil,  and  to 
see  that  there  need  be  no  irreverence  in  personat- 
ing the  Saviour.  Beethoven,  it  is  said,  always  re- 
gretted that  he  had  made  Christ  a  dramatic  char- 
acter ;  bnt  that  the  Protestant  Bach  had  no  such 
feeling  is  proved  by  his  setting  the  "  Passion  "  over 
and  over  again.  At  any  rate,  we  now  accept  the 
"  Passion  "  ani  the  "  Mount  of  Olives"  without  hes- 
itancy, and  who  shall  say  that  religion  itself  is  not 
a  gainer  in  consequence  ?  Mr.  Troutbeck's  version 
being  reviewed  elsewhere,  demands  here  no  more 
than  pas.sing  notice.  Let  me  say,  however,  that  its 
beauty  and  propriety  met  with  hearty  recognition 
at  Leeds,  and  enabled  the  audience  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  and  meaning  of  the  miisic  more  deeply  than 
ever  before. 


New  Musical  Club.— Mrs.  Rive-King. 

jANEsviLLE,  Wis.,  OcT.  12.— Two  reccnt  musical 
events  here  are  perhaps  of  sufficient  importance  to  mu- 
sical progress  in  this  part  of  the  country  to  deserve  men- 
tion even  in  so  far  away  a  place  as  Boston,  since  they 
serve  to  indicate  the  rapid  increase  of  interest  in  music 
now  taking  place  in  the  West. 

The  first  is  the  organization  of  a  Musical  Club  for  the 
study  of  the  best  music.  A  call  was  issued  inviting  all 
interested  to  meet  on  a  certain  evening.  About  thirty 
came.  Chopin's  Ballade  in  A  flat.  Op.  47,  was  played  by 
one  teacher ;  another  gave  an  analysis  of  it,  preceded  by 
a  short  lecture,  giving  the  generjil  principles  of  Form, 
with  examples;  and  a  third  gave  an  admirable  criticism 
of  it,  from  the  aesthetic  standpoint.  At  the  second  meet- 
ing Chopin's  Polonaise  in  E  flat.  Op.  22,  was  similarly 
treated.  About  seventy  were  present.  At  the  next 
meeting  we  shall  take  up  the  Scherzo  in  B  flat  minor  , 
Op.  31,  and  shall  meet  in  a  larger  room.  The  interest 
seems  to  be  very  great,  and  it  is  a  very  hopeful  sign. 

The  second  event  was  a  concert  by  Mrs.  Julia  Riv^- 
King,  Oct.  3d.  The  programme  included  the  Sonata  op- 
passionata,  Schumann's  Faschingschtcank  aus  Wlen,  sev- 
eral pieces  by  Chopin,  a  Song  without  words  by  IMen- 
delssohn,  and  two  Liszt  pieces.  This  was  no  "  pl^pula^" 
programme,  though  the  audience  was,  jfor  the  most  part, 
totally  unacquainted  with  good  music.  But  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory  to  notice  how  quiet  and  attentive 
everyone  was, — puzzled,  many  «f  them,  but  delighted 
nevertheless,  and  keenly  interested,  from  the  very  first 
note  to  the  last.  The  remarks  I  have  heard  since  are 
equally  encouraging;  and  the  interest  seemed  to  be 
quite  as  much  in  the  noble  music  as  in  the  extraordinary 
playing.  I  have  several  times  noticed  that  Mme.  Rivi^- 
Kinghas  somehow  an  unusual  power  of  mriking  the  best 
music  comprehensible,  or  at  least  very  interesting  to 
people  of  no  musical  knowledge;  and  the  most  extraord- 
inary part  of  it  is  that  they  like  ibe  best  music  most  of 
all  when  she  plays  it.  She  herself  immensely  prefers 
Beethoven  to  Liszt,  and  she  seems  to  be  able  to  induce 
the  same  preference  in  those  who  hear  her.  She  has,  in 
some  unaccountable  way,  the  secret  of  being  popular 
without  lowering  her  standard  in  the  slightest  degree.  A 
great  quickening  of  musical  interest  always  follows  one 
of  her  concerts.  Thus  she  plays  the  part  of  a  real  mis- 
sionary, and  does  us  benighted  Westerners  a  vast  deal 
of  good. 

I  think  one  secret  of  her  success  is  her  ch.irming  mod- 
esty and  simplicity.  The  public  sees  her  unafrcctcd  be- 
havior, and  everybody  is  predisposed  to  like  her  and  all 
she  docs.  She  is  just  as  simple  and  unassuming  every- 
where. A  few  months  ago  she  wrote  to  a  friend ;  "  You 
praise  me  too  much.  I  do  not  deserve  it  yet,  though  I 
hope  to  some  time.  I  am  still  too  young  to  have  fath- 
omed so  great  a  master  as  Beethoven,  but  I  love  him 
above  all  others."  No  doubt  the  travelling  life  she  leads 
is  not  so  condncive  to  her  growth  and  the  development 
of  fine  character  as  a  quiet  one  in  some  really  music.Tl 
society;  but  she  is  certainly  unspoiled,  she  docs  her 
work  in  a  true  artistic  sitirit,  has  high  aims,  and  worthy 
ones,  and  works  very  hard. 
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As  to  her  present  ability  to  inten'ret  Ibe  best  works 
I  must  say  my  opinion  of  It  glows  bisher  every  time  I 
hear  her.  I  could  discover  no  inadequacy  in  her  ren- 
dering of  the  Sonata  appassionata,  and  that  is  a  fair  test 
of  her  ability  to  play  Beethoven.  I  cannot  say  an  much 
lor  some  great  artists,  Mme.  EaeipofT.  for  instance,  who, 
with  all  her  infinite  refinement  and  finish,  misses  the 
vital  characteristics  of  the  Beethoven  genius,  his  aias- 
eive  breadth  and  grandeur,  besides  that  she  takes  all 
sorts  of  liberties  with  what  he  has  written.  One  Ihinlts 
all  the  time,  "  What  a  dclici3n.i  touch  she  has  I  How 
exquisitely  she  finishes  every  phrase !  But  it  isn't  Beet- 
hoven." She  is  like  one  who  plucks  the  most  delicate 
flowers  on  a  mountain-side  without  ever  Ihinking  of 
the  mountain. 

But  when  I  hear  Mnie.  Riv«-Kine  play  Beethoven,  I 
think,  first  of  all:  "How  infinitely  greater  is  Beethoven 
than  ali  other  composers  I  What  a  colossus  he  is  I  "  and 
only  afterwards  do  I  think:  "How  wonderful  it  is  that  a 
woman  so  young  should  already  interpret  him  so  nobly  !" 
There  is  real  vitality  and  power  in  her  playing,  and  she 
has  perceptibly  gained  in  breadth  the  pa.st  year.  I  hope 
you  will  hear  her  in  Boston  this  winter.  _ 

I  think  you  will  .admit  that  I,  ,-vt  least,  have  not  praised 
her  extravagantly.  J.  C.  F. 


Sehinnann  on  Meyerbeer's  "  Huguenots." 

[With  Mcverl  err's  masterwork  so  fresh  in  mind,  after 
last  jrond.iv  night's  performance  at  the  Boston  Theatre, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  read  how  it  impressed  Hobert 
Pchumann  when  he  heard  it  for  the  first  time  in  Leipzig, 
in  183-.    We  borrow  Mrs.  Ritter's  excellent  translation.] 

I  feel  to-day  like  a  brave  young  wnrrior  who 
draws  his  swoVci  for  the  first  time  in  a  great  cause. 
As  if  musical  questions  should  also  he  settled  in  our 
lillle  Lpipsic,  where  universal  ones  have  already 
heen  disputed,  it  happens  that  the  Iwo  most  power- 
ful compositions  of  modern  days — Meyerbeer's  "Hu- 
guenots "  and  Mendelssohn's  '■St.  Paul  "—have  been 
brought  out  here  together — together  for  the  first 
time,  apparently  until  now.  Where  shall  we  com- 
mence the  subject,  where  leave  off'"?  There  can  be 
no  question  here  of  rivalry,  of  preference,  for  our 
readers  l;now  well  to  what  aims  our  pen  is  devoted  ; 
they  know  too  well  that  when  Mendelssohn  is  the 
suhiect  there  can  be  no  question  of  Meyerbeer,  their 
paths  lie  in  such  diametrical  opposition  ;  and,  if  we 
would  point  to  the  characteristics  of  one,  we  have 
simply  to  mark  those  qualities  which  the  olher  does 
not  possess,  always  excepting  talent,  which  the}' 
possess  in  commoii  with  each  olher.  One  is  often 
inclined  to  erasp  one's  brow,  to  feel  whether  all  up 
there  is  in  the  right  condilion,  when  one  reflects  on 
Meyerbeer's  success  in  healthy,  musical  Germany  ; 
when  one  hears  otherwise  worthy  people,  musicians 
even,  who  look,  too,  on  Mendels.sohn's  quieter  victo- 
ries with  pleasure,  declaring  that  there  is  really 
some  value  in  his  music.  Still  warm  from  Schrii- 
der-Devrient's  lofty  portraiture  of  Fidelio,  I  went 
for  the  first  time  to  hear  the  "  Huguenots."  Who 
does  not  rejoice  in  novelty,  who  does  not  gladly 
hope?  Had  not  Eies  hiinself  written  that  many 
things  in  the  "  Huguenots"  might  be  placed  beside 
some  by  Beethoven,  etc.?  And  what  said  others, 
what  said  I  ?  I  agreed  at  once  with  Florestan,  who, 
shaking  his  fist  towards  the  opera,  let  fall  the  words : 
"  In  '  n  Crociato,'  I  still  counted  Meyerbeer  among 
musicians  ;  in  '  Robert  le  Diable,'  I  began  to  have 
my  doubts  ;  in  'Les  Huguenots,'  1  place  him  at  once 
arnong  Franconi's  circus  people."  I  cannot  express 
the  aversion  which  the  whole  work  inspired  in  us  ; 
■we  turned  away  from  it — we  were  weary  and  inat- 
tentive from  anger.  After  frequently  hearing  it  I 
found  mucli  that  was  excusable,  that  impressed  me 
more  favorably  in  it ;  but  my  final  judgment  re- 
mained the  same  as  at  first,  and  I  must  shout  in- 
cessantly to  those  who  place  "Les  Huguenots"  at 
ever  so  great  a  distance  beside  "Fidelio,"  or  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  that  they  understand  nothing 
about  it — nothing,  nothing  !  As  for  proselytism,  I 
will  not  hear  a  word  ;  there  would  be  no  end  of  con- 
troversy. 

I  am  no  moralist,  but  it  enrages  a  good  Protest- 
ant to  hear  his  dearest  choral  shrieked  out  on  the 
boards,  to  see  the  bloodiest  drama  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  his  religion  degraded  to  the  level  of  an  an- 
nual fair  farce,  in  order  to  raise  money  and  noise 
with  it.  Yes,  the  whole  opera,  from  the  overture, 
with  its  ridiculously  trivial  sanctity,  enrages  him, 
to  the  close,  after  which  we  should  all  be  burnt  alive 
together  as  soon  as  possible,*  What  is  the  impres- 
sion left  behind  it  by  "  Les  Huguenots  ?  "  That  we 
have  seen  criminals  executed,  and  flighty  ladies  ex- 
posed to  view.  Reflect  on  the  whole,  and  what 
does  it  amount  to  ?  In  the  first  act  we  have  an  or- 
gy of  many  men,  with — oh,  refinement ! — only  one 

*  It  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  closing  lin«s  of  the 
opera: — 

"  Par  le  fer  et  I'incendie 
Exterminons  la  race  iinpie, 
Frappons,  poursuivons  rber^tique  1 
Dieu  leveut,  Dieu  veut  le  sang, 
Oui,  Dieu  veut  le^sang! " 


woman,  but  veiled  ;  in  the  second,  an  ©rgy  of  bath- 
ing women,  and,  among  them,  a  man  scratched  up 
with  the  nails  to  please  Parisians,  with  bandaged 
eyes  ;  in  the  third,  we  have  a  mixture  of  the  licen- 
tious and  the  sanctimonious  ;  slaughter  spreads  in 
the  fourth,  and  in  the  fifth  we  have  carnage  in  a 
church.  Riot,  murder,  prayer,  and  nothing  more, 
does  "  Les  Huguenots"  contain;  in  vain  we  seek 
one  pure,  lasting  idea,  one  spark  of  Christian  feel- 
ing in  it.  Meyerbeer  nails  a  heart  on  the  outside  of 
a  skin,  and  says,  "  Look  !  there  it  i;',  to  be  grasped 
with  hands."  All  is  made  up,  all  appe,irance  and 
hypocrisy.  And  now  to  the  heroes  and  heroines — 
two,  Marcel  and  St.  Bris,  who  d.i  not  sink  so  low  as 
the  rest,  excepted.  There  is  Nevers,  a  finished 
profligate, f  who  loves  A''alenline,  then  gives  her  up, 
tlien  accepts  her  as  his  wife, — Valentine  herself,  who 
loves  Raoul,  marries  Nevers,  swears  she  loves  him,* 
and  then  betroths  herself  to  Raoul.  Raoul,  who 
loves  Valentine,  rejects  her,  falls  in  love  with  the 
Queen,  and  finally  takes  Valentine  to  wife, — and 
then  the  Queen,  the  queen  of  all  these  dolls  !  And 
people  can  be  pleased  with  this,  because  it  looks 
prettily,  and  comes  from  Paris !  And  respectable 
German  girls  do  not  shut  their  eyes  before  it!  And 
the  arch-clever  one  of  all  composers  rubs  his  hondi 
for  joy  I  An  entire  book  would  he  insufficient  for 
the  discussion  of  the  music;  every  measure  is  full  of 
meaning ;  there  is  something  to  be  said  about  ev- 
erything. "  To  startle  or  (o  tickle,"  is  Meyerbeer's 
maxim,  and  he  succeeds  in  it  with  the  rabtile.  And 
as  for  the  introduced  choral,  which  sets  Frenchmen 
beside  themselves,  I  declare  that  if  a  yiupil  brought 
such  a  lesson  in  counterpoint  to  me,  I  should  cer- 
tainly beg  him  to  do  better  in  the  future.  How  ov- 
erladen yet  empty,  how  intentional  yet  superficial ! 
what  blacksmith's  work,  that  the  mob  may  not  fail 
to  observe  it,  is  this  eternal  chanting  of  Marcel's. 
*'  A  firm  fortress  !  "  Then  a  great  deal  is  said  about 
the  dedication  of  the  swords  in  the  fourth  act.  I  ac- 
knowledge that  it  has  much  dramatic  movement, 
some  intelligent,  striking  turns,  and  that  the  cho- 
rus especially  is  of  great  outward  effect;  situation, 
scenery,  instrumentation,  work  together,  and  as  the 
horrible  is  Meyerbeer's  element,  he  has  written  this 
with  warmth.  And  if  we  look  at  the  melody  from 
a  musical  point  of  view,  what  is  it  but  a  vampcd-up 
Marseillaise?  Is  there  real  art  in  producing  an  ef- 
fect with  such  means  at  such  a  passage?  I  do  not 
blame  the  use  of  every  means  in  the  right  place  ; 
but  we  must  not  exclaim  "  Glorious  !  "  when  a  dozen 
of  drums,  trumpets,  and  ophideides  are  heard  at  a 
little  distance,  in  unison  with  a  hundred  singing 
men.  One  Meyerbeerian  refinement  I  must  men- 
lion  here.  He  knows  the  public  too  well  not  to 
know  that  an  excess  of  noise  stupefies  at  last.  How 
cleverly  he  goes  to  work  then  !  After  such  explo- 
sions as  that  "mentioned  above,  he  gives  us  whole 
arias  with  the  accompaniment  of  n  single  instru- 
ment, as  if  he  meant  to  say,  "  Behold  what  I  can  do 
with  but  small  means  !  Look,  Germans,  look  !  " 
Some  esprit  he  possesses,  we  cannot  deny  :  but  time 
will  not  allow  us  to  go  through  every  detail  of  Mey- 
erbeer's outward  tendency ;  his  extreme  non-orisi- 
nality  and  wtnt  of  style  are  as  well  known  as  his 
talent  in  dramatic  treatment,  preparation,  polish, 
brilliancy,  instrumental  cleverness,  as  well  as  his 
very  consideaable  varietj-  in  forms.  It  is  easy  to 
point,  in  Meyerbeer,  to  Rossini,  Mozart,  Herold. 
Weber,  Bellini,  even  Spohr;  in  short,  to  the  whole 
musical  repertory.  But  one  thing  belongs  to  him 
alone — that  famous,  unbearable,  bloating  rhythm, 
which  appears  in  almost  every  theme  of  the  opera. 
Only  envy  and  hatred  can  deny  that  the  work  con- 
tains many  better  things,  many  noble,  sublime  emo- 
tions ; — thus  Marcel's  battle-song  is  eft'ective,  the 
page's  song  lovely  ;  the  most  of  the  third  act  is  in 
teresting  through  the  lively  portr.aiture  of  its  nat- 
ional scenes,  the  first  part  of  the  duet  between  Val- 
entine and  Marcel  from  its  character  ;  so  is  the  sex- 
tet interesting;  the  je.'ting  chorus  is  in  a  comic 
vein  ;  the  dedication  of  the  poniards  has  more  than 
Meyerbeer's  usual  originality  ;  and  above  all,  the 
following  duet,  between  Raoul  and  Valentine,  has 
flow  of  idea  and  musical  workmanship  ; — but  what 
is  all  this  compared  to  the  commonness,  distortion, 
unnaturalness,  immorality,  unmusical  character  of 
the  whole  ?  Thank  heaven,  we  are  at  the  goal,  for 
nothing  worse  is  to  come  after  this,  unless  we  trans- 
form the  stage  into  a  scaffold  ;  and  in  such  a  case, 
the  last  agonized  cry  of  a  talent  tortured  by  the 
spirit  of  our  day  will  be  followed  by  the  immediate 
hope  that  matters  must  now  take  a  turn  for  the 
better. 

t  Words  like  "Je  ris  du  Dieu  de  I'univers,"  etc.,  are 
little  things  in  this  text. 

*  "D'aujourd'hui  tout  mon  sang  est  k  vous,"  etc. 
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BOSTON,    OCT.     27,     1811. 

First  Concerts  of  the  Season. 

Oratorio.  The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society, 
for  a  grand  and  worthy  opening  of  the  musical 
season,  perfortned  the  ever  popular  Elijah  at 
the  Tabernacle,  Oct.  10.  The  audience  was 
large,  yet  far  from  so  large  as  on  the  two  Ora- 
torio occasions  in  the  same  place  last  Spring. 
Then  the  novelty  of  the  idea  attracted.  But 
two  experiences  were  quite  enough;  the. Tab- 
ernacle was  not  made  for  Oratorio,  nor  for  any 
other  musical  Art  purpose.  Musical  people 
have  had  enough  of  the  Tabernacle.  The  mu- 
sic could  be  heard  there, — better  than  one 
might  expect,— but  not  heard  as  it  should  be, 
in  a  proper  music  hall.  This  performance, 
too,  was  almost  improvised  so  far  as  rehearsal 
was  concerned.  The  choruses  have  been  sung 
better  by  the  old  Society,  atlhough  none  of 
them  went  positively  badly;  and  several  of  the 
grander  ones,  notably  the  "Rain"  chorus, 
were  given  with  precision,  spirit,  and  sublime 
effect.  The  orchestra  was  unusually  s'vong  in 
good  string  players ;  but  they  had  not  rehearsed 
at  all. 

There  was  a  good  array  of  solo  artists,  among 
whom  Mme.  PArPENHEiM  of  course  was  the 
shining  central  figure.  Her  success  in  the  great 
Soprano  arias  was  even  more  complete  than  in 
the  Spring.  She  had  acquired,  in  the  mean- 
time, a  more  correct  appreciation  of  the  true 
Mendelssohn  tempo  in  certain  passages.  The 
second  part  of  "Hear  ye,  Is.iael,"  ("Be  not 
afraid,"  etc.),  was  duly  quickened,  and  the 
whole  of  that  beautiful  and  noble  piece  was 
delivered  with  the  utmost  fervor  and  in  the 
purest,  most  impressive  style.  Her  large,  far- 
reaching,  truly  musical  and  sympathetic  voice, 
so  evenly  developed,  and  so  freely  given  forth, 
was  equal  to  every  requirement  of  the  role. 

Next  in  importance  stood  the  Elijah  of  Mr. 
M.  W.  Whitney,  who,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
sang  and  declaimed  superbly.  In  the  Tenor 
solos  Mr.  Wm.  H.  FesseNdbn  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  Oratorio.  He  is  distinguished  for 
the  sweetness  of  his  voice,  and  for  the  exceed- 
ing delicacy,  the  soft  and  tender  expression 
with  which  he  modulates  it.  This  served  him 
well  in  his  opening  recitative  and  aria:  "If 
with  all  your  hearts ;  "  but  he  soon  grew  husky 
in  grappling  with  stronger  passages  like: 
"Then  shall  the  righteous  shine,"  and  his  ef- 
forts to  reach  and  hold  the  highest  tones  were 
painful.  At  all  events  he  was  not  the  singer 
for  that  great  barn  of  a  place ;  nor  is  that  any- 
thing to  his  discredit. 

Miss  Antonia  Henite  was  a  new  appearance 
here.  She  has  a  rich,  smooth,  even  Contralto 
voice,  of  good  power,  and,  in  itself,  of  sym- 
pathetic quality;  but  her  singing  lacked 
that  quality;  it  seemed  timid,  cold,  con- 
strained, with  something  of  the  school  girl 
manner.  Yet  she  has  evidently  been  taught  to 
sing  well ;  she  improved  as  she  went  on,  and 
"  O  rest  in  the  Lord  "  was  made  quite  accepta- 
ble.— Some  of  the  minor  Soprano  melodies 
were  sung  in  good  voice  and  style  by  Miss  S.C. 
Fisher.  The  assistants  in  the  concerted  music 
(quartets  and  double  qi  artets)  were  Miss  Jek- 
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HIE  M.  Notes,  contralto,  Mr.  N.  O.  WniTcosrs, 
tenor,  Mr.  G.  C.  Wiswell  and  Mr.  D.  M.  Bab- 
cock,  basses.  The  phenomenally  powerful,  but 
rugged  deep  bass  of  the  latter  was  often  false 
in  intonation,  which  did  not  improve  the 
quartet. 

— Tomorrow  evpninj:,  in  the  Music  Hall,  theold  Socie- 
ty, with  Mme.  Pappexheim,  Mr.  Chari.es  R.  Adams, 
Miss  Henxe.  etc.,  will  pive  Rossini's  Stabat  Mater  and 
Mendelssohn's  "  Hear  ray  Prayer.'* 


CiiAJiBER  Concerts.  These  already  liaye  been 
numerous  and  vnrioua.  Two  of  the  most  important 
came  at  the  same  hour  (Saturday  evening,  Oct.  13). 
One  was  by  invitation,  given  by  Mr.  Eichberg's 
Boston  Conservatorj',  at  Mechanics'  Hall.  Its  pur- 
pose was  to  introduce  to  a  highly  musical  company, in 
the  capacity  of  pianist  and  singer  respectively,  two 
rt'Cent  valuable  accessions  to  the  Conservatory's 
corps  of  teachers,  and  with  this  programme: — 

Sonata  Appassionata Beethoven 

Mr.  S.  Liebling. 

Song—**  Erlkoenie" Schubert 

Mr.  Carl  Pflueger. 
a.    Koettirne,  \ 

f)     Pnlonalse,  J Chopin 

r..   \-A?e..  ) 

Toh  naise Rubinstein 

Songs,    a.    •' I  will  not  grieve" Schumann 

b.    "Am  Meere"..; Schubert 

Sonata,  Op.  7 Grieg 

Alleirro— Aflairio — Scherzo— Finale. 
Songs,    n.    "Oute  Nncht" R.JFranz 

l>.    "  Now  the  sh.ades  are  falling"..        " 

a.    Meunetto Schubert 

ft.    Faii-y  Pance Liebling 

c.  Cascade Pendel 

d.  Rhapsodic,  No.  4 Liszt 

We  could  only  hear  the  first  three  num  bers  of  this 
Soiree,  and  reach  Union  Hall  in  seaaon  for  the  last 
halfof  the  other.  We  were  somewhat  disappointed 
in  Mr.  Liebling's  interpretation  of  the  Sonata  Ap- 
pnssionata  in  the  respects  of  deep  and  delicate  poetic 
feeling,  real  reproduction  of  its  spirit,  fine  gradation 
of  light  and  shade,  etc.  It  was  a  dashing,  brilliant, 
facile,  free  and  strong  performance,  but  as  interpre- 
tation rather  crude.  Mr.  Liebling  is  very  young, 
and  for  his  age  his  execution  is  something  very  re- 
markable. He  seems  to  be  perfectly  master  of  the 
key-board  ;  his  touch  is  elastic  and  decided  ;  all  his 
pa.«9age3,  his  scales  and  trills  and  chords,  are  exact 
and  clear;  and  he  knows  how  to  bring  out  the  full 
tone  of  the  instrument.  But  there  was  too  inflexi- 
ble a  uniformity  of  strength  and  loudness,  so  that 
instead  of  the  living,  breathing,  warm  and  subtle 
Beethoven,  we  had  a  hard,  cold,  uninspiring  copy. 
Yet  there  was  a  straightforward  honesty  in  all  his 
renderings  which  one  can  but  respect  and  like ;  he 
condescends  to  no  clap-trap,  no  false  artifices  of  ef 
feet.  So,  with  this  temper,  and  with  youth  upon  his 
side ;  with  so  much  already  gained,  with  a  secure 
foundation  laid  in  technique,  and  with  the  deepening 
life  experience  of  heart  and  brain,  seldom  anticipat- 
ed except  in  cases  of  transcendent  genius,  his  inter- 
pretative facultj-  may  yet  come  to  equal  the  execu- 
tive. In  the  three  Chopin  pieces  we  found  his  ren- 
dering more  satisfactory  ;  but  why,  except  for  the 
mere  ambition  of  mastering  gratuitous  difficulties, 
should  anybody  play  that  Vulse,  so  exquisite  in 
grace,  ao  complete  and  perfect  in  the  original,  with 
all  the  thickened  harmony,  the  swift  runs  in  thirds, 
etc.,  with  which  Tausig  has  freakishly  and  wilfully 
invested  it  ?  Surely  it  sounds  better  just  as  Chopin 
felt  and  made  it. 

Mr.  Carl  Pluegeu  has  a  tenor  voice  of  rare  vol- 
ume, power,  and  sweet,  rich,  noble  thnhre,  and  he 
knows  how  to  use  it.  Yet  we  cannot  say,  after 
hearing,  that  he  is  just  the  interpreter  we  would 
have  chosen  for  the  "  Erl-King."  There  was  such 
overdoing  of  dramatic  individualization  and  con- 
trast; and,  to  that  end,  so  much  unsteadiness  of 
time  and  movement,  so  much  holding  back  and 
springing  forward  ;  in  short  musical  declamation  so 
took  precedence  of  all  even  flow  of  melody,  that  we 


could  not  find  ourselves  entirely  at  ease  and  at  home 
in  it.  That  might  do  for  the  "  unendliche"  melody 
of  Wagner,  but  not  so  well  for  Schubert.  It  is  but 
just  to  say,  however, — to  offset  any  possible  injus- 
tice in  our  hasty  criticism, — that  both  singer  and 
pianist  were  very  heartily  applauded  by  what 
seemed  a  cultivated  audience. 

— Hastening  thence  to  Union  Hall,  we  found  the 
Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club, — its  first  appearance 
as  re-organized, — in  the  middle  of  the  following  fine 
programme,  with  an  eager  crowd  of  listeners. 

1.  Ouartet  in  E  flat.    Op.  12 Mendelssohn 

2.  Slumber  Sonor Robert  Franz 

Miss  Ella  C.  Lewis. 

3.  Sonata  Duo  for  Violin  and  Piano,  in  F.    Op.  24, 

Beethoven 
Messrs.  Dannrcnther  and  Sumner. 

4.  Serenade  in  D.    Op.  9.    (For  String  Orchestra,^ 

Fuohi 

1.  Andante. 

2.  Tempo  di  menuetto. 

3.  Allcirro  Scherzando. 

4.  Adat'io  con  motto  expressicne. 

(First  Time  in  Boston.) 

5.  Song.    "  The  Sands  o' Dee." F.Clay 

Accorapan'ment  arranged  by  T.  Ryan. 
Miss  Ella  C.  Lewis. 

6.  Ninth  Quartet,  in  C.     Op.  59 Beethoven 

The  genial,  delightful  old  Sonata  Duo  in  F, — 
what  we  heard  of  it — was  finely  played.  Mr.  Gus- 
TAV  Dannreuther,  the  rew  second  violinist  of  the 
Club,  appeared  to  excellent  advantage,  having  a 
rich,  full,  sympathetic  tone,  a  sound  technique,  and 
a  tasteful,  artist-like,  intelligent  conception.  The 
Serenade  by  Fuchs,  the  novel  feature  of  the  pro- 
gramme, was  full  of  life  and  charm,  with  a  certain 
fresh  vein  of  originality  in  the  first  three  short  and 
unpretending  movements,  especially  the  Scherzando. 
But  the  fourth  (Adagio),  with  its  vagueness  and  its 
ot)e7'-muchness  of  expression,  or  of  striving  for  ex- 
pression, without  exactly  seeming  decided  what  to 
express,  was  too  much  in  the  Tristan  and  Isolde 
vein,  and  ended  the  whole  Suite  very  unsatisfacto- 
rily. But  it  was  admirably  played,  and  proved 
that  the  Club,  i.e.,  its  string  department,  is  now 
composed  of  finer  material  on  the  whole  than  ever 
before.  Mr.  Jacobsoun,  for  several  years  the  ac 
complished  "  Vorgeiger  "  of  the  Thomas  orchestra, 
makes  an  admirable  leader,  the  firm,  exacting,  crit- 
ical master  of  them  all,  as  well  as  of  his  own  instru- 
ment, on  which  he  is  so  eminent.  Mr.  Dannreuther 
forms  a  very  vital  member  in  the  polyphonic  har- 
mony; Mr.  IIenxio  has  not  his  superior  in  this 
country,  we  presume,  as  violoncellij't ;  and  these, 
with  the  experienced  Ryan  (the  one  remaining  orig- 
inal member  of  the  Club)  and  the  two  bi others 
Heindl  (violas  and  double  bass),  were  fully  compe- 
tent to  the  effective  rendering  of  such  a  composi- 
tion. Still  more  apparent  was  the  improved  mornln 
and  temper  of  the  Club  in  the  performance  of  the 
noblest  feature  of  the  programme,  that  Rasumouk- 
ski  Quartet  of  Beethoven.  Never  before  has  that 
extremely  difficult,  elaborate  and  subtle  composi- 
tion, "of  imagination  all  compact,"  been  made 
so  clear  and  .satisfactory  in  performance  here.  Pas- 
sages that  always  seemed  obscure  before,  now  for 
the  first  time  yielded  up  their  secret ;  the  outline, 
the  intention,  the  individual  movement  of  the  voices, 
and  the  harmonious  result,  were  all  distinct  and 
positive.  With  a  longer  habit  of  playing  together 
they  will  acquire  still  finer  finish,  and  a  still  more 
expressive  light  and  shade,  Truly  the  old  Quin- 
tette Club,  in  this  its  28th  year,  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated ;  and  Boston  too  might  be  congratulated  on 
having  at  last  that  rare  gem  of  musical  organiza- 
tions,— a  true  Quartet  of  Strings, — were  it  not  alas  ! 
that  Boston  cannot  keep  her  own  at  home  ;  they 
spend  the  winter  travelling  in  distant  States,  pla}'- 
ing  popular  programmes  to  ears  unclassical  ;  and 
can  it  be  without  some  demoralization  of  their  higli 
toned  oneness  of  artistic  spirit  that  they  will  come 
bringing  home  their  laurels? — Miss  Lewis  has  a 
full,  clear,  sympathetic  voice,  and  manj'  of  the  best 


qualifications  for  good  ballad  singing,  and  she  sang 
"O  Mary,  call  the  cattle  home"  with  unaffected 
pathos.  Mr.  Clay's  setting  of  the  words  is  interest- 
ing, although  we  thought  it  too  elaborate.  For  an 
encore  the  lady  sang  a  simple,  truly  ballad  like 
melody  by  Taubert,  which  met  with  a  sincere  re- 
sponse. 


Harvard  Musical  Association.  The  public  sale 
of  season  tickets  for  the  Ten  Symphony  Concerts  will 
commence  on  Monday  morning  (29th)  at  the  Music  Hall. 
The  programme  of  the  first  concert  (Nov.  8)  will  include 
the  Fifth  Symphony  of  Beethoven ;  the  Overture  to  Buy 
S/as,  by  Mendelssohn ;  the  Concert  Overture  in  A,  by 
Julius  Rietz  (in  memory  of  the  recently  deceaned  com- 
poser); a  Soprino  Aria  and  songs  by  Mrs.  Edmund  Dex- 
ter, of  Cincinnati  (her  first  .appe.nrance  in  this  city); 
and  Schubert's  "  Reiier-Marsch."  as  orchestrated  by 
Liszt  f  first  time  in  Boston.)  Mrs.  Dexter  is  an  English 
lady,  with  a  lare-e  and  noble  vi-ice,  who  has  been  the  pu- 
pil of  G.arcia  and  of  Scbira  ir.  London.  Heretofore  she 
has  sunc:  onlv  for  charities  and  festivals  In  the  West,  and 
with  signnl  success.  She  is  now  prepared  to  commence 
a  professional  career  in  our  Knstern  citiea,  being  at 
home  particularly  in  Oratorio  music. 


By  some  strange  miscalculation  of  space, 
several  notices  of  concerts,  operas,  etc.,  already  pre- 
pared, must  lie  over  to  our  next  number. 


Theresa  Tietjeas. 

Madame  Rudersdorff,  whose  warm  friendship  for 
tlie  lamented  artist  was  very  manifest  dnrinir  the 
latter's  short  stay  in  this  city,  .send-)  to  Last  Tues- 
day's Advertiser,  (Oct.  2),  the  following  pithetic  trib- 
ute to  her  memorj'. 

Henceforth  but  a  remembrance,  a  joy  that  was,  and  ia 
no  more  to  be  1  Yet  in  every  respect  she  was  precisely 
the  one  who  could  the  least  be  spared,  who  was  among 
us  the  most  necessary  to  our  art,  to  benevolence  and 
love.  But,  alas  I  all  that  is  left  us  is  to  speed  after  her 
into  the  mysteries  of  eternity,  to  which  she  has  depart- 
ed, our  faithful  admiration,  affection  and  unavailing 
regrets. 

Therese Tietjens  leaves  an  empty  throne!  For  years 
she  has  reigned  the  unrivalled  and  uncontested  emprrss- 
in  the  realm  of  dramatic  art  in  opera.  Her  superb,  glo- 
rious voice,  deep-toned  and  full-mouthed  lilie  a  cathe- 
dral bell,  yet  sweet  and  searching  like  a  nightingale's 
lontr-drawn  notes,  her  perfect  enunciation,  her  com- 
manding, noble  stature,  her  elegant,  statuesque  move- 
ments, her  mobile,  working  features,  her  impassioned 
delivery,  united  to  the  dignified  rev>ose  of  Greek  art, 
moulded  her  into  what  she  was,  the  greatest  living  dra- 
matic singer!  Her  mantle  lies  on  the  throne  she  has  va- 
cated,— we  know  of  no  neophyte  as  yet  worthy  to  aspire 
to  it.  On  her  grave  we  pl.ant  the  laurel,  whose  unfading 
leaves  weaved  the  crown  that  graced  her  brow  eo  well 
and  long. 

Her  benevolence  was  as  great  as  her  genius!"  Did  The- 
rese Tietjens  ever  refuse  to  help  the  needy?  Were  ear 
and  hand  ever  closed  to  those  who  laid  their  troubles 
before  her?  And  how  many  of  her  colleagues  has  she 
not  helped  and  established  in  the  domain  of  art!  Jeal- 
ousy was  to  her  but  a  word,  its  meaning  was  foreign  to 
her  noble  soul.  She  admii'ed  and  praised  her  sister  ar- 
tistes honestly,  enthusiastically,  and  more  than  once 
have  I  myself  heard  her  express  her  delight  at  the  suc- 
cess of  a  new  singer  and  urge  her  impresario  to  pro- 
mote the  new  talent.  She  walked  in  the  diginty  of  Iier 
own  worth,  ever  ready  generously  to  acknowledge  that 
of  others.  Intrigues  and  caprices  were  totally  unknown 
.to  her.  She  was  simple  and  unpretending  like  a  child. 
She  did  her  duty  to  her  art  to  her  verj'  utmost;  nay,  in- 
deed, often  beyond.  Trickery  she  al>horred;  there  was 
no  tinsel  on  her  crown,  it  was  of  pure  gold,  like  ber  gen- 
erosity, which  was  open  to  all  and  always!  There  will 
be  hundreds  in  whose  lives  and  w.ants  her  departure  will 
cause  a  desolate  und  distressing  voitl.  What  can  they 
do  tint  plant  on  the  mound  which  hides  the  raiment  of  a 
nolile  sonl  the  beneficent  lavender  as  a  token  of  grateful 
memory  I 

But  her  family!  From  them  everj'thing  is  taken,  for 
indeed,  really  and  truly,  Therese  Tietjens  wns  the  most 
loving  .and  beloved  of  women  in  her  home !  To  hei'  fam- 
ily she  was  all  in  all ;  their  founder,  supporter,  connscl- 
io'r,  friend,  director!  The  sustaining  pillar  that  held 
them  together  in  unliounded  love  and  devotion.  She 
never  married,  refusing  many  brilliant  ofT'^ra.  because  her 
family,  above  all  her'inother  and  her  sister  .\ugusia 
Krul's  children,  and  assain  theirs,  had  grown  into  her 
heart  of  hearts  and  reiirned  there,  paramount  .^^ovei- 
eigns  of  all  her  undivided,  xinvarying  atTections.  To 
love,  live  and  work  for  them  was  Therese  Tierjens's 
home  life.  Her  art  and  her  family  lilended  into  one  I'o- 
cuf,  in  which  she  dwelt  contented",  tiappy,  never  l<Kd;inir 
beyond,  never  wishing  for  aught  else,  Init  giving  herself 
all'and  ei.,irely  up  to  them!    They  will  plant  roses  of 
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love  on  the  sod  that  covers  a  great  heart,  hnt  in  their 
own  hearts  will  remain  the  rose's  thom  of  undying  re- 
gret! 

It  is  not  often  that  so  manj  noble  qualities  are  united 
in  one  woman,  and,  I  am  bound  to  add,  in  a  lyric  artiste 
particularly.  When  it  is  so,  then  her  departure  from 
our  midst  ought  to  call  for  more  than  a  passing  remark. 
That  is  why  I  would  say  these  words  and  specially  direct 
them  to  the  many  young  girls  who  aspire  to  honor  and 
rank  in  art,  I  would  like  them  to  look  upon  Therese 
TiETJENS  as  a  model  to  copy  in  every  way;  as  a  memory 
to  reverence,  cherish  and  imitate,  so  that  her  lovely  life 
may  leave  a  lasting  monument  in  the  lives  of  aspirants 
to  do  as  she  did,  in  the  realms  of  highest  lyric  art,  benev- 
olence and  love! 

This  is  the  fervent  wish,  for  the  good  of  art  and  ar- 
tistes, of 

Her  sorrowing  sister  artiste  and  friend, 

Ebmisia  Eudeksdokff, 

—Lakeside,  Oct.  4, 1877. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

A  Few  'Words  about  Technics. 

Considering  the  multit\ides  all  over  our  land  who  are 
earnestly  endeavoring  to  master  th<^  pianoforte,  it  would 
seem  that  a  few  fundamental  principles  of  technics 
ought  to  be  the  property  of  everybody;  that  the  things 
which  are  absolutely  essential  aid  without  which  no  one 
ever  did  or  ever  can  become  a  good  player,  ought  to  be 
commonly  known  aud  taught;  yet  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  fact,  as  any  ono  must  admit  who  is  competent  to 
judge,  that  the  number  of  conscientious,  painstaking 
teachers  who,  having  been  taught,  are  able  in  turn  to 
teach  others  the  different  kinds  of  touch,  with  that 
faultlessness  which  is  essential  to  subsequent  success , 
is  small  indeed;  almost  infinitesimally  small  as  com- 
pared to  the  whole  number  of  those  who  profess  to  teach, 
or  to  '■  give  a  few  lessons." 

In  some  of  the  best  piano  methods  the  pupil  is  told 
with  sufficient  clearness,  often  with  the  aid  of  cuts,  how 
the  hand  is  to  be  placed,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  de- 
scribe the  action  of  the  fingers  in  executing  the  legato 
touch,  but  of  course  it  is  just  here  if  anywhere  that  the 
directions  fail.  Pupils  sometimes  come  to  me,  who  in 
spite  of  these  directions  and  the  best  instruction  they 
have  been  able  to  obtain,  have  acquired  a  finger  touch 
which  is  best  characterized  by  the  term  spring  halt.  It  is 
the  result  of  failing  to  connect  the  act  of  raising  the  fin- 
ger with  the  act  of  striking  proper.  The  fault  may  be 
corrected  by  practicing  the  slow  trill  with  four  counts  to 
each  note  and  taking  care  to  connect  the  upward  and 
downward  motions,  so  that  they  shall  seem  to  be  con- 
tinuous. Many  piano  books  contain  no  hint  of  the  dan- 
ger of  raising  the  finger  too  soon,  and  forget 
to  state  that  the  finger  should  lie  passive,  just  touching 
the  key  until  the  time  actually  arrives  or  is  arriving  for 
the  blow  to  be  struck.  Spring  halt  of  the  wrist  is  very 
common  indeed.  Pupils  "who  have  not  been  carefully 
taught,  never  lift  the  hand  from  the  keys  before,  but  af- 
ter striking,  or  rather  after  pushing  down  the  keys  with 
the  arm.  Bute  :  Let  the  hand  rise  and  fall  by  one  seem- 
ingly continuous  movement,  without  moving  the  finger- 
joints,  or  stirring  the  arm.  The  foregoing  rule,  it  ob- 
served, will  prevent  another  common  fault,  a  kind  of 
grimace  or  writhing  of  the  hand  occasioned  by  lifting 
the  fingers  simultaneously  with  the  upward  motion  of 
the  entire  hand. 

The  staccato  executed  by  beginners,  and  those  who- 
have  not  been  carefully  taught,  is  usually  a  third  variety 
of  spring  Jialt,  more  diificult  to  correct  than  either  of  the 
kinds  before  described.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  before 
very  long  some  convention  of  musical  pedagogues  will 
be  moved  to  take  in  hand  this  whole  subject,  including 
staccato,  demi-staccato,  and  slurred  staccato,  as  sever- 
ally applied  to  slow,  medium  and  rapid  passages  of  sin- 
gle notes  and  chords,  and  lay  down  a  few  cardinal  pj-in- 
ciples  for  the  guidance  of  all  who  are  required  to  teach 
this  branch  of  technics, 

—Ripon  College,  Sept.  29, 1877, 


Thomas  and  his  Orchestras. — Precisely  what 
Mr.  Theodore  Thomas  lias  been  about  these  two 
years,  and  particularly  this  fall,  must  be  something 
of  a  puzzle  to  the  mere  reader  of  papers.  Ever  since 
he  came  back  to  New  York  from  Philadelphia,  in  a 
glow  of  indignation  and  amid  the  sympathies  of  the 
entire  musical  public,  he  has  had  no  definite  plan 
or  abode.  In  Cliiciigo  he  has  proclaimed  his  ecstat- 
ic pleasure  with  the  musical  public  of  that  city, 
which  ho  averred  supported  him  so  much  better  than 
eastern  cities,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  telling 
Mrs.  Rivfe.King  that  her  piano-playing  was  the  sal- 
vation of  his  season  there.  He  has  sneered  at  the 
country,  which  always  gives  him  immense  audien- 


ces, and  depreciated  Boston,  in  spite  of  its  warmest 
adulation.  Now  he  is  in  New  York,  which  is  the 
only  place  for  a  great  orchestra  in  this  count.iy, 
onit  conductor,  not  only  of  the  Thomas  orchestra, 
but  of  the  old  Philharmonic  society,  which,  to  secure 
his  leadership,  discarded  a  very  good  conductor.  Dr. 
Leopold  Damrosch.  It  was  announced  with  the 
customary  flourish  that  Mr.  Thomas  would  proceed 
to  get  up  such  a  winter  programme  of  music  as  New 
York  had  never  heard;  that  his  own  firchestra 
would  be  remodelled  and  the  best  members  of  the 
Philharmonic  substituted  for  its  poor  material, 
while  the  best  of  his  orchestra  would  be  iticorporat- 
ed  into  the  liiilharmonic  in  lieu  of  its  incapables. 
This  looked  on  the  face  of  it  like  making  one  or- 
chestra out  of  two,  but  we  have  been  constantly  as- 
sured that  the  concerts  of  the  two  bodies  would  be 
absolutely  distinct,  cot  covering  the  same  ground, 
and  yet  both  first-class.  Precluded  from  supposing 
that  the  Thomas  orchestra  would  play  only  Beetho- 
ven, Wagner,  Mozart  and  Mendelssohn,  and  the 
Philharmonic  only  Gottschalk,  Offenbach,  Strauss 
and  Leybach,  anv  person  considering  all  these  state- 
ments might  be  excused  for  feeling  pnzzled.  But 
the  matter  is  after  all  simple  enough,  Mr.  Thomas's 
service  to  the  cause  of  music  in  America  can  hardly 
be  overrated,  nor  his  great  genius  as  a  conductor  ; 
but  it  is  no  secret  that  he  is  disliked  by  every  mu- 
sician who  has  served  under  his  autocratic  baton, 
and  that  his  orchestra  has  been  made  over  repeat- 
edly since  he  first  oriranized  it,  so  th.at  probably  not 
one  of  its  present  members  has  been  with  Iiira  for 
the  past  five  years,  say.  That  an  orchestral  leader 
should  and  must  be  ^n  autocrat  is  plain,  but  a  dif- 
ferent man  might  be  that,  and  yet  remain  popular. 
Now  the  most  of  Mr.  Thomas's  leading  performers 
of  last  year  have  left  him,  and  he  has  made  up  one 
orchestra  from  the  ruins  of  two.  Mr.  Jacobsohn, 
the  first  violin,  and  Mr.  Loekwood,  the  harpist,  are 
hardly  "  discarded'  because  of  lack  of  ability.  The 
new  orchestra  may  be  a  very  good  one,  but  the  fa- 
ble of  its  dual  existence,  as  the  original  Thomas  and 
the  old  Philharmonic,  is  too  attenuated. ^<SpriJ/^- 
field  Republican. 


Leipzig.  The  celebrated  Thomasxclmle  is  about 
to  be  moved  from  its  old  site  to  a  new  one,  in  the 
modern  part  of  the  town.  This  school,  assuredly 
the  most  ancient  in  existence,  was  connected,  down 
to  the  Reformation  with  the  Augustine  Monastery, 
founded  in  1222.  We  do  not  know  the  names  of  all 
its  "  Cantors,"  or  choir-directors.  We  possess  a 
continuous  list  of  them  only  from  153).  Among 
the  number  we  niav  mention  Sethns  Calvisins,  1594- 
1615;  Johann  Schelle,  1677-1701;  Johann  Kuhnau, 
1701-1722,  who  settled  the  musical  service  of  the 
Church  as  it  exists  at  the  present  day  ;  Johann  Se- 
bastian Bach,  his  illustrious  successor,  172S-1750; 
.Johann  Friedrich  Doles,  1789-1800;  and  Moritz 
Hauptmann,  1842-1867.  The  present  Cantor  is 
Ernst  Friedrich  Richter,  who  succeeded  Haupt- 
mann. The  Cantor's  duties  are,  and  always  have 
been,  to  drill  the  "  Thomaner,"  or  "  Thomasians,"  in 
the  sacred  music,  which,  with  the  accompaniment 
of  the  Town  Band,  they  have  to  sing  alternately  on 
Sundays  at  St.  Thomas's  and  St.  Nicholas's,  the  two 
principal  churches  in  Leipzig.  Their  choir  con- 
sists of  sixty  members,  divided  into  four  groups,  di- 
rected by  the  same  number  of  Prcefecti.  Two  of  the 
groups  sing  at  St.  Peter's  and  at  the  New  Church  ; 
the  first,  which  is  also  the  best  and  the  most  numer- 
ous, is  reserved  for  the  two  principal  churches,  and 
is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Cantor  him- 
self. The  four  groups  combine  to  execute  motets 
every  Saturday  afternoon  in  St.  Thomas's,  conform- 
ably to  an  extremely  ancient  cu.stom.  The  choir  of 
Thomasians  frequently  lake  part  in  the  Gewand- 
haus  Concerts. 


Hamburg.  The  event  of  importance  in  the  musi- 
cal circle  here  is  to  be  the  second  centenary  jubilee 
of  the  Town  Theatre.  On  the  2d  January,  1878,  it 
will  be  two  hundred  years  since  the  first  opera  in 
Germany  was  performed.  The  theatre  was  begun 
in  1676  and  finished  in  1677.  First  adopted  for 
plays  and  dramas,  it  was  afterwards  devoted  to  op- 
era. Tile  first  opera  given  was  '*  Adan",  and  Eve," 
libretto  by  Richer,  music  by  Franz  Shell.  This 
was  followed  by  "  The  Devil  is  Loose,"  which  some 
believe  to  have  been  its  precursor;  to  one  of  the 
two,  at  any  rate,  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
German  opera  ever  played  at  this  theatre  is  due. 
The  coming  festival  on  the  2d  of  January  will  be 
one  of  peeuliur  attraction,  and,  if  the  scoi-e  exists,  to 
compare  the  past  with  the  present,  "  The  Devil  is 
Loose"  with  "  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen." 


DESCRIPTIVE  LIST   OP  THE 
Piiiiliiihed  \»Y  Oliver  Ditaoii  &  Co. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment, 
Russian  Love  Song.  D  minor.  3.  b  to  a. 

Tzijkoba.  40 
"O!  my  loving  mother,   whom  I   have  held 

so  dear" 
Shows  the  way  they  make  love  in  Russia.    Mi- 
nor, but  quaintly  musical. 

Ave  Maria.     E6.     4.     E  to  g.  Curto.  35 

"Behold  how  he  loved  him." 
The  Latin  words  area  hvmn  to  the  Virgin.    The 
Knirlish  words, however. tell  the  story  of  Mary  and 
Lazarus.    Graceful  melody. 

Unrest.  Song  for  Contralto  or  Baritone.     A. 
3.     ctoD.-  Veazie  ZO 

"Let  my  soul  cry  not. 
Unrest!    Unrest!" 
An  Unrestful  kind  of  music  fitting  the  sad 
words. 

Our  Motlier's  Way.     Song  and  Cho.     (i.    3. 
b  to  D.  Barker.  35 

"Oft  within  our  little  eott.nge 
At  the  elosinir  of  the  d,Ty." 
Very  beautiful  words  to  sweet  miisic. 

Broadway  Promenade,    S'g  and  Dance.     B^. 
3.     d  to  F.  Pratf.  30 

Very  bright  music,  and  words  better  than  the 
usual  "minstrel"  standard. 

Les  Petits  Oiseaux.     (Little  Birds.)     E6.    4. 
E  to  g.  ^arau.  35 

'Here  all  is  tranquil,  sweet  repose" 
"J^^i  le  meehhant,  ni  I'oiseleur." 

On  tbe  Wings  of  Aurora.     Solo  and  Quartet. 
B6.     3.     F  to  F.  Schelling.  30 

"The  morning  is  breaking 
The  night  shadows  flee." 
A  good,  wholesome  song,  with  the  breath  of  the 
rooming  in  it. 

Here   'noath  the  Moon's   soft  Eay.     (L'hevie 
attendue. )     F.    4.     d  to  F.  Lucantoni.  40 

"Sous  ces  rayons  d'argent" 
"Here,  nearh  the  moon's  soft  rav." 
A  French-English  song,  but  in  good  Italian  style. 

Through  tbe  Beautiful  Gates  of  Pearl.  S'g  and 
Cho.     A6.     3.     E  to  E.  Westendorf.  30 

""They  will  welc!onie  your  little  girl 
To  dwell  in  the  heavenly  fold." 
One  more  of  the  Beautiful  Q-ate  songs.    Always 
welcome. 

Instrumental , 

Acme  March.     C.    3.  Vane.  30 

A  march  by  name,  but  a  quickstep  by  motion, 
and  a  good  one, 

Yazoo  Polka.     C.     3.  Williams.  30 

Should  be  a  favorite  in  Tazoo  city  (from  which 
it  is  named)  and  will  please  every  where. 

Deuxieme  Tarentelle.    C.    5.  Sherwood.  75 

Lightness  and  rapidity  constitute  the  grace  of 
a  tarentelle,  and  both  are  found  here. 

Merry  Days  of  Youth,     6  Melodious  Pieces. 

G.  ,T.  Low.  each  30 
No.  1.  Morning  in  the  Woods.  (Morgens  in 

Walde. )     C.     -3. 
No.  2.  The  Water  Lily.   (Stille  Wasserrose.) 

A.     .3. 
No.  3.  Return  to  Fatherland.    (Heimkehr.) 

G.     3. 
No.  4.  Favorite  Flower.     (Blumlein  trout.) 

D.     3. 
No.  5.  The  Rosy  Dawn. 
No.  6.  In  the  Oak  Woods.     (Im  Eichenwal- 
dchen.)    B6.    3. 
Gay  Tone  Pictures.     6  Melodious  Pieces,  by 

J.  Low.     Each,  30 
No.  1.     Switzer's  Dream  of  Home. 
(Schweitzers  Heimwch. )    Eh.    3. 
No.  2.     Chatterbox,     (Kleine  Schwazerin.) 

A.    3. 
No.  8.     In  the  Shady  Wood.      (Im  Erlen- 

waldchen.)     F.     3. 
No.  4.    Fleeting  Thoughts.     (Fluchtige 

Gedanke.)     A  minor.     3. 
No.  5.    Rose  of  the  Alps.   (Alpenroschen.) 

E6.     3. 
No.  6.    Among  the  Flowers.     (In  Bluthon- 
duft,)     A5.     3. 

The  above  two  sets,  (12  pieces)  are  alike  in  the 
rich  and  meaning-full  character  of  the  music, 
and  are  good  things  to  have  and  to  play.  They 
are  rather  difficult  for  the  3d  degree. 


Abbreviations.— Degrees  of  difiiculty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
Bd,  etc.  A  large  Ro'm.an  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  below 
or  above  the  staff.  Thus:  "  C.  5.  c  to  E,"  means  "  Key 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  be- 
low, highest  letter,  E  on  the  4th  space." 


Carefully  written  by  an  experienced  Music  Teacher.    Descriptions  are  short  hut  sufficient.    It  is  quite  safe  to  select  music  by  this  list,  after  which  selection 
the  piece  or  song  maybe  ordered  by  letter,  and  will  be  mailed  to  any  address,  post  free,  on  receipt  of  the  retail  price  mentioned  below. 


Voci&la  witb  Piano  Accompaniment. 


The  Old  Mountain  Pines.    Song  and  Cho. 
C.     3,    d  to  f.  Higgins,  30 

"  Standing  prond  and  alone. 
On  the  mountains  bi^h  throne." 
A  fresh  and  breezy  song  with  bright  chorus. 

Walking  down  the  Lane.    E&.     2.    d  to  E, 

Meyer,  30 
"  Her  cheeks  were  like  the  roses. 
So  delicate  and  fair." 
A  sweet  song,  about  a  bonny  lass,  to  a  merry 
measure. 

A  Daisy  Song:.     B&.     3.    d  to  F.  Gatty,  40 

'*  Daisy,  pray,  my  fortune  say, 
"Who  is  on  me  doating.'* 
A  charming  little  ditty,  about  flower  fortune- 
telling. 

Good  Bye,  dear  Love  1    B&.    3.    d  to  F. 

Pinsuti.  40 
**  When  evening  comes  on  stealthy  wing, 
And  darkness  falls  o'er  everything." 
Very  sweet  semi-Italian  song. 

The  Birdies' Ball.    Illustrated  Title.    D.    2. 
d  to  D.  Street,  40 

*'  I*ray  ma*am,  ask  the  birdies  all. 
The  birds  and  birdies  great  and  small." 
A  perfectly  delightful  song  for  the  girls  and 
hoys.    Give  it  to  your  little  scholars. 

We  loved  one  another,  Maud  and  I.    S'g  and 
Cho.     A6.    3.    E  to  g.  Butledge.  30 

**  There'8  a  Bioss-grown  grave  by  the  river-side, 
That  I've  cherished  for  many  years." 
Sweet  ballad  in  popular  style. 

Little  Queen  of  Diamonds.    S*g  and  Dance. 
G.  •  3,    d  to  F.  Pratt,  35 

"  Oh,  the  golden  bees  would  sip 
Sweetest  honey  from  her  lip." 
A  bright  affair,  worth  ten  of  ordinary  "  songs 
and  daricee." 

Unrequited.    E  minor  and  major.   4.   c  to  F. 

Pinsuti,  30 
**  "Was  there  no  desert  spot  in  thv  heart, 
"Where  mine  might  have  rested?" 
Full  of  pathos,  and  very  effective. 

There's  a  place  in  my  Heart  for  you  yet.     S*g 
and  Cho.     C.     3.     E  to  a.  DeKress,  30 

*'  There's  a  sweet  little  maid  o'er  the  sea, 
In  the  land  where  the  shamrock  is  green." 
Neat  Irish  ballad,  in  popular  style. 

One  Hour  with  Thee!   D.  3.  EtoD.     Norris,  30 
"  An  hour  with  Thee !  When  earliest  day 
Dapples  with  gold  the  eastern  grey." 
Woras  by  Walter  Scott,  and  music  quite  wor- 
thy of  it. 

I  fear  no  Foe.     Bass  Song.    3,    C.    g  to  E. 

Pinsuti,  40 
"  T  am  here,  love,  without  armor, 
Strike,  and  captive  make  of  me.'* 
Fine  melodious   Bass   (or  perhaps  Baritone) 
Song. 

Tawcob  Strauss.    E  minor,    2.    b  to  E. 

Adams,  30 
"  I  haf  von  funny  leedle  poy." 
And  everybody  is  making  his  acquaintance. 
Truly  funny  and  pretty- song. 

Kiss  and  Word,     (Er  hat  micb  gekusst. )     G, 
4,   d  to  a.  Abt.  40 

"The  moon  and  the  stars  looked  on." 
"Die  mond  und  die  Sterne  haben's  gesehen." 
A  charming  ecstatic  song,  and  all  about  the 
kiss. 

De  Bad  Bob  Lee.    Jang  ma  rang  ohay.    E&. 
2.    b  to  C.  Hays,  35 

"  Den  far  you  well, 
An  dont  you  look  for  me." 
Capital  "  roustabout  "  song  and  chorus. 

Ilka  Blade  o'  Grass.    F.   3.   c  to  E.     Stanley,  35' 

'*  Sae  lest  mid  fortune's  sunshine 
We  should  feel  owre  proud  and  hie." 
Some  of  the  sweetest  of  sweet  words  by  Ballan- 
tine,  and  is  a  fine  effective  song. 

Must  I  leave  thee  to-day  ?    E6.     8.    c  to  F. 

Keene,  30 
"  Banished  forever  from  one  I  adore.'* 
A   sad  fate,    truly; — but  most  musically  de- 
plored. 

Silent  Grief.     (Ad  altro  laccio. )  C.  4.  c  to  fr. 

Givllana.  35 
*'  Deep  then  is  grieving," 
"  Se  sia  tormento  pi-r  me." 
Very  smooth  and  effective  Italian  song. 


My  poor  Heart  is  sad  with  its  Dreaming.  Il- 
lustrated Title.  S'g  and  Cho.  E&.  3.  d 
to  F.  Bishop.  40 

"  My  sad  heart  recalls  all  the  pleasure 
Of  thoughts  that  were  all,  all  for  thee." 
An  excellent  song  every  way,  of  sad  butbeautl- 
iTil  quality.      Like  others   of  our    picture    title 
pieces,  the  picture  is  quite  enough  to  recommend 
the  piece. 

Fly  back,  O  years !    E6.     3.    b  to  F.    Danks.  35 

*'  Fly  back,  and  bring 

Once  more  our  youth's  enchanted  spring." 

A  cheerful  song  of  remembrances  and  one  most 

musical. 

Footsteps  on  the  Other  Side,  S'g  and  Cho. 
A.     3.    E  to  F.  Vayie,  30 

*'  Oh !  it  is  a  stranger's  footstep, 
Gone  by  on  the  other  side." 
Very  poetic  ideas,  and  good  music. 

The  Lovers.    A&.    3.    E  to  3.  Molloy,  35 

"  A  Whip-topand  a  little  Ball." 
"Words  by  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  with  neat 
melody. 

Before  Parting.     C.     3.     c  to  E,  IHck,  35 

**  Come,  let  us  rest  one  sweet'short  hour, 
And  watch  the  daylight  set." 
There  is  some  danger  that  parting  will  be  too 
pleasant  if  accompanied  with  so  pleasing  a  mel- 
ody. 

The  Old  House.    F.    3.    c  to  E.  Molloy.  35 

"  With  tender  smile  he  greetedme.*' 
Another  of  Andersen's  little  stories  set  to  mu- 
sic. 

O,  keep  thy  Heart  still  warm  and  true.  S'g 
and  Cho.     E6.     3.     d  to  F.  Keens.  30 

"  Love  lite  mine  brings  no  regret." 
And  music  sweet  as  this,  disappointa  no  one. 

The  Old  Gate  on  the  Hill,  S'g  and  Chorus. 
F.    3.    c  to  F.  Hays,  35 

"  I  love  to  think  of  childhood,  Jim." 
So  does  Jim  himself,  and  all  the  others,  who  will 
be  only  too  well  pleased  to  sing  of  the  old  farm- 
gate  and  all  its  associations. 

Kear  thee,  still  near  thee.    F.    4.    c  to  a. 

■Doerinkel,  30 
**  Life's  veil  enfolds  thee  still,  our  eyes  dividing, 
Yet  sinless  love  floats  round  thee  silently.^' 

"Words  by  Mrs.  Hemans,  which  are  well  set  to 
the  music. 

Four  Sacred  Songs,  C  A,  Havens,  each  30 

Kg.  2.  Beautiful  Zion.     F.     3.    F  to  F, 
*'  Beautiful  Zion!  Lovely  Zion! " 

"No,  3.  He  giveth  his  Beloved,  Sleep.    D. 
4.    dtoD. 
"  God  will  his  own  in  safety  keep." 

No.  4.  Only  "Wait.    D6.     4.    d  to  E. 
"  For  a  brighter  day  is  dawning, 
Joy  awaits  us  in  the  morning,*' 
These  have  well-chosen  words,  and  music  in 
good  taste,  are  for  Church  service  or  for  singing 
at  home,  and  are  perhaps  best  when  sung  with- 
out accompaniment. 

Those  that  we  loved  long  ago.   D,  3.   c  to  F. 

Tours,  35 
"Dreams  of  the  solemn  night 
Linger  yet  o'er  us." 
A  sweet  song,  with  a  German  Gem.  quality. 

Good  Kight  (Buona  Notte),    D.    4.    d  to  F. 

Campana.  30 
"L'orae  tardu." 
"  Hours  are  passing." 
Happy  are  Ihey  who  can  say  Good  Night  so 
pleasingly.   Charming  Italian  music,  with  a  few 
chords  for  a  brief  ad.  lib.  chorus. 

Take  this  World  as  it  is.     G.     3.     d  to  F. 

Knight.  30 
"In  the  worst  there's  a  spark  of  a  nature  divine." 
Fine  sentiments,  by  Charles  Swain,  and  nice 
music. 

Kissing  among  the  Clover.     G.    3.    d  to  g. 

Bichter,  30 
"  A  scent  of  thyme  was  on  the  air. 
The  buttercups  a-blooming." 
Everything  sunshiny  and  bright  about  it.  Must 
please. 

Bright  Golden  City.  Four-part  Song.  E.  3. 
d  to  E.  Havens.  30 

**  Where  Seraphs  and  Angels  their  glad  voices 

raise." 
One  of  ■'  Four  Sacred  Songs."    Beatitiful  siih- 
jeot,  welltreatedj  Best  sung  without  accompani- 
ment. 


Alone  in  the  World.    Song  and  Chorus.    A6. 
3.     EtoF.  Stewart.  30 

"  I'm  footsore  and  weary, 
Alone  in  the  world." 
An  orphan's  pathetic  song. 

Nestle  me  close  to  your  Heart,  Kathleen.     F. 
3.     c  to  g.  Banks,  30 

'*  Breathe  in  my  ear  your  love,  my  queen, 

Sweet  little  jewel,  I  love  but  you." 
A  fine  lover's  song  with  a  bright  melody. 

My  Home  in  Tennessee.    Song  and  Chorus. 
AJb.    3.     E  to  F.  Stewart  30 

"  The  cotton  fields  are  blooming  now." 
An  agreeable  song  by  one  of  the  "Georgia Min- 
strels." 

As  the  Hart  pants.  E&.  4.  d  to  D,         Poster.  30 
"  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  my  soul  ? 

God,  thy  God,  shall  make  thee  whole." 
The  hymn  is  a  flue  one,  and  the  music  effective 
for  a  Mezzo  Soprano  or  Alto  (or  Baritone)  voice. 

Old  Folks  in  the  Lane.   S'g  and  Cho,   Litho- 
graph Title.  E6.  3.  E  to  F.  Dana.  40 
*'  Olo  Alabama,  how  I'm  sighing.^ 
A  very  musical  jingle  of  the  character  of  "  Old 
Folks  at  Home." 

Mountain  Top.   Yocal  Waltz.   E.   5.  d  to  b. 

Grass.  60 
"  Fanned  by  soft  airs 
That  Fcem  like  prayers." 
A  very  brilliant  affair,  requiring  singing  voices 
of  high  compass. 

My  Darling  was  Fair.  (In  der  Fremde.)    G- 
minor.     4.     d  to  g.  Taubert.  Z^ 

*'  There  stands  a  tree  in  yonder  glade." 
"  Es  stoht  ein  Baum  in  jenem  Thai." 
One  of  the  beautiful  **  Gems  of  the  German  " 
of  which  set  one  hundred  and  twenty  names  ap- 
pear on  the  title. 

One  only.     A  minor.  3.  AtoE.         Wekerlin.  35 

"  Ah,  there  still  is  onef;ir  above  there, 
My  Mary,  she,  oh,  she's  that  one!  " 
Notice  the  very  small  compass.    A  quaint,  but 

very  wholesome  and  pretty  song,  in  the  style  of 

old  English  ballads. 

Sweet  Dolly  Blossom.    A.    3.    E  to  F. 

DeKress.  30 
"  Cruel  Dolly  Blossom :  free  me  from  your  thrall, 
I  never  will  be  happy  till  I  claim  you,  stem  and 
all." 
Very  pretty  comic  song  of  the  Georgia  Min- 
strels. 

Wear  the  Ribbon  Blue.      Song  and  Chorus. 
C.    2.     c  to  E.  Bolfe.  30 

*'  Say,  have  you  heard  the  news,  my  friend." 
A  wide-awake  "  reform  "  song. 

The  Farmer  and  the  Dove.       (Bauern  und 

Tauben).     G.     4.    d  to  D.  TanberL  30 

The  Bold  Kider.      (Der  tapf  ere  Eeiter. )     F. 
3.    c  to  F.  ■  Taubert.  80 

These  belong  to  the  set  "New  Songs  by  Tau- 
bert," and  are  pretty,  childish  songs  of  about  the 
calibre  of  "  Little  Bo-Peep." 

Norallie,  I'm  dreaming  of  thee.     Song  and 
Chorus.     0.    3.  E  to  F.  Butledge,  30 

*'  Norallie  Allanna,  my  heart  is  repining." 
A  eweet  Irish  ballad. 

Footsteps  in  the  Snow.     Song  and  Chorus. 
F.     3.     c  to  g.  Jones,  30 

**  Faded,  faded,  like  our  footsteps  in  the  snow 
As  we  cried  farewell,  long  ago." 

Pretty,  poetic,  original  thoughts,  set  to  pleas- 
ing music. 

Nancy  Lee.     G.    3.    d  to  g.  Adams.  35 

"  Of  all  the  wives  as  e'er  you  know, 
Teo  bo !  lads,  ho !  Yeo  ho !  " 
That's  so.    Pull  away,  boys  t  Good,  hearty  sea- 
song. 

Robin,  I'm  waiting  for  thee.    Song  and  Cho, 
Ab,    3.    c  to  F.  Peck.  30 

**  Why  don't  you  come,  Robin  ? 
I'm  waiting  for  thee." 
An  agreeable  Waltz  movement,  which  renders 
the  song  very  taking  and  lively. 


Abbkzviattons.— Degrees  of   difficulty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.    The  key  is  noted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 

B6,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  below 
or  above  the  staff.  Thns :  **  C.  5.  c  to  E,"  means  "Key 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  be- 
low, highest  letter,  E  on  the  4th  space. 
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THE  MOST  TALUABLE  INSTBUCTION  BOOKS. 


For  the  Pianoforte. 

1.— Xiargre    firs*    Class    Jlletbeda. 

EICHAEDSOlSr'S  NEW  METHOD $3.25 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSEKVATOET  METHOD 3.25 

PETEES'  ECLECTIC  PIANO  SCHOOL 3.25 

MASON  &  HO  AD  LEY'S  SYSTEM  FOE  BEGINNERS 3.25 

MASON  &  HOADLEY'S  METHOD 3.75 

CLAEKE'S  NEW  METHOD.    JT.  A.  aarke 3.25 

2,— Koir  Priced  metboOs  for  Beginiuiers  and  Amateurs. 

SYDNEY  SMITH'S  PIANO  METHOD 2.00 

CHILD'S  FIEST  MUSIC  BOOK.     Craven 75 

BELL AK'S  ANALYTICAL  METHOD.    Boards  $1.00;  Paper    .75 

CLAEKE'S  DOLLAR  INSTEUCTOE.     W.  A.  Clarke 1.00 

WINNEE'S  EASY  SYSTEM 1.50 

"  NEWSCHOOL 75 

"  PIANO  TUTOR 75 

Tor  descriptions  of  above  books,  see  other  pages  of  this  set. 


For  Pipe  Organs. 

EINK'S  OEGAN  SCHOOL $6.00 

Also  in  Six  Parts,  eacli 1.50 

AMATEUE  ORGANIST.    Zundd 2.00 


For  Reed  Organs. 

CLAEKE'S  NEW  METHOD  FOE  EEED  OEGANS. 

W.  A.  Clarke.  $2.50 
THE  EMEESON  NEW  METHOD. 

L.  0.  Emerson  &  W.  8.  B.  Matthevis,    2.50 

GETZE'S  SCHOOL  FOR  P AELOE  OEGAN 2. 50 

KINKEL'S  NEW  METHOD  FOR  EEED  OEGANS 2.50 

ROOT'S  SCHOOL  FOR  CABINET  OEGAN 2.50 

CLARKE'S  IMPROVED  SCHOOL  FOE  PAELOE  OEGAN.    2.50 
The  above  jire  all  large,  fine  flrst-class  Methods  that  have  had  great 
success,  immense  numbers  havinji;  been  sold  of  each.    The  following 
are  good,  cheap  Methods  for  beginners. 

CLARKE'S  EEED  OEGAN  COMPANION.  W.  A.  aarke....   2.00 
"     DOLLAR  INSTEUCTOE  FOE  EEED  OEGANS. 

W  A.  Clarke,  1.00 

BELLAK'S  METHOD  FOE  OEGAN Boards  $1.00;  Paper    .75 

CARHAET'S  EEED  OEGAN  INSTEUCTOE 1.50 

MACK'S  ONE  DOLLAE  METHOD  FOE  CABINET  OEGAN. 

AMATEUR'S  OEGAN  INSTEUCTOE.    J.  C.  Beckel 1.50 

LESLIE'S  CABINET  OEGAN  INSTEUCTOE 75 

WINNEE'S  NEW  SCHOOL  FOE  MELODEON 75 

"  PEEFECT  GUIDE     "  75 


Grammars,  Catecfiisms,  &c. 

CALCOTT'S  MUSICAL  GEAMMAE 4  Parts,  $1.00 

CLAEKE'S  CATECHISM 38 


LENHART'S  ELEMENTS  OF  MUSIC 

PETERS'  BUEEOWES'  PEIMEE Cloth  60  cts. ;  Boards, 

BURROWES'  PIANO  PRIMER "     45    "  " 

HOOD'S  MUSICAL  MANUAL 

OLIVER'S  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK 

JOUSSE'S  CATECHISM  AND  BURROWES'  PEIMEE. 

Clotli  45  cts. ;  Boards, 
JOUSSE'S  CATECHISM 


.60 
.50 
.30 
.40 

.67 

..35 
.20 


Musical  Theory. 

JOHNSON'S  HARMONY.    A.  N.  .Tohnaon $1.25 

BAKEE'S  HAEMONY.     B.F.Baker 2.00 

EICUTER'S  MUSICAL  HARMONY.    Trans,  hy  J.  C.  D.  Parker  2.00 


WOHLFAHET'S  GUIDE  TO  MUSICAL  COMPOSITION....  1.25 

S  AEONI'S  THEOEY  OF  HAEMONY 1.25 

BUEEOWES'  THOEOUGH  BASS  PEIMEE 60 

"              COMPANION  TO  THOEOUGH  BASS  PEIMEE.     .60 
OLIVER'S  THOEOUGH  BASS Cloth  67  cts. ;  Boards.    .50 


Dictionaries. 


STAINEE  &  BAREETT-S  DICTIONAEY  OF  MUSICAL 

TEEMS.     Illustiated.    Boards  $4.00 ;  Cloth  $5.00 
Contains  valuable  treatises  on  Musical'  theory. 


For  the  Guitar. 


HOLLAND'S  NEW  METHOD  FOE  GUITAE $3.25 

CUETISS  METHOD  FOE  GUITAR 8.00 

HAYDEN'S  NEW  AND  IMPEOVED  METHOD  ron  GUITAE  3.00 
WINNEE'S  NEW  SCHOOL  FOE  GUITAE. 75 


For  Violin. 

HILL'S  PEACTICAL  VIOLIN  SCHOOL,     IT.  C.  Bill $2.50 

SAUNDERS'  SCHOOL  FOR  VIOLIN 1.25 

MODERN  SCHOOL  FOR  VIOLIN.    L.  G.  Fessenden 2.50 

LISTEMAN'S  METHOD  FOE  VIOLIN. . . , 3.00 

WICHTEL'S  YOUNG  VIOLINIST , 3.00 

CLAEKE'S  DOLLAE  INSTEUCTOE  FOR  VIOLIN 1,00 

WINNEE'S  NEW  SCHOOL  FOE  VIOLIN 75 

"  PEEFECT  GUIDE  "        75 


For  other  Instrumerrts, 

WINNEE'S  NEW  SCHOOLS Each    .75 

For  Flute,  for  Accordeon,  for  German  Accordeon,  for  Fife,  for 
Clarionet,  for  Flageolet,  for  Piccolo,  for  Banjo,  and  for  Cornet. 

SEDGWICK'S  COMPLETE  METHODS .Each  1.00 

For  French  Accordeon,  for  German  Accordeon  and  Cornet. 

SEDGWICK'S  PEEFECT  METHODS Each    .75 

For  French  Accordeon,  for  German  Accordeon,  for  English 
Concertina,  far  German  Concertina  and  for  Cornet. 

SEDGWICK'S  GEEMAN  CONCERTINA  INSTRUCTOR 75 

KUMMER'S  FLUTE  SCHOOL 3.00 

AEBUCKLE'S  CORNET  INSTEUCTOE S.uO 

EATON'S  NEW  COENET  SCHOOL 1.50 

ALBEETI'S  GEEMAN  ACCOEDEON 60 

SCHATZMAN'S  SAX  HORN  INSTRUCTOR 75 

The  smaller  and  cheaper  books  In  the  above  list  are  mostly  collections 
of  simple  and  very  plensinf^j  music,  to  which  is  added  simple  lastructiouu. 
The  lart;ec  books  aro  intended  to  bu  thorough  "  methods.'' 


Vocal  Methods, 
on,  xnrsxitiTcx'xos'  nooKS  fon  xhb  voice. 

B ASSINI'S  ART  OF  SINGING.    Complete $4.00 

"  "  "  Abridged .'.  3.00 

"  NEW  METHOD.     Soprano  and  Mezzo  Soprano. . .  3.0O 

"  METHOD    FOE    TENOR    VOICE 4.00 

GARCIA'S  SCHOOL  FOR  SINGINCJ 5.0o 

LUDDEN'S  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  VOICE 3.50 

OSGOOD'S  GUIDE  TO  THE  ART  OF  SINGING 4.00 

PETERS'  ART  OF  SINGING 3.00 

LABLACHE'S  METHOD  FOE  BASS  VOICE 4.00 

Also  in  4  Parts:   Part  1,  $1.50;   Part  2,  $1.50;   Part  3,  §1.00; 
P.art  4,  $1.50. 

The  above  are  all  flrst-class  Methods  of  high  repute  and  estensiVely  used. 

Da.  STREETEE'S  VOICE  BUILDING 1.50 

With  Exercises:  No.  1,  50  cts. ;  No.  2,  00  cts, ;  No,  %  75  cts. 
Illustrates  a  peculiar  but  very  successful  mode  of  traininjj  the  voice. 

PANSEEOVS  ABC  OP  MUSIC 1.00 

lias  very  good  Solfeggios. 

CONrONE'S  LESSONS  IN  VOCALIZATION 40r 

The  Voice  part  of  two  large  books. 


^    Any  Book  pablisbed  Ity  Oliver  Ditson  dc  Co.,  will  be  mailed,  post-free,  for  tlie  Xtetail  Price.    ^ 


Published  by  OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 
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Dwight's   Journal    of   Music, 

Published  every  other  Saturday 
OXjXVEIt    IDITSOKT    Ss    CO. 

461  Washington  St.i  Boston,  Mass. 

JOHN      S.      DWIGHT,      EDITOE. 


4a-TBRMS.— If  mailed  or  called  for,  $2.00  per  annum ; 
delivered  by  carriers,  $2.50.    Payment  in  advance. 

Advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  the  following  rates :  . 
One  insertion  per  line  30  cents. 
Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line,  20  cents. 
Special  rates  for  yearly  cards. 

J.  8.  SPOONER,  PRINTER,  17  PROVINCE  ST. 


JtcLuertisBmettts, 


Hershey  School  of  Musical  Art, 

83  &  85  M,4j)i80N  St.,  Chicago,  at 

HEKSHBY  MUSIC  HALL. 


CAIii:,  OCERK  COnitf  E^rCES  8EPX.  11. 

BOOKS  NOW  OPEN. 
SEND    FOR    PROSPECTUS. 


The  Hall,  opposite  McVicker's  Theatre  at  the  point 
where  the  horse  car  lines  converge,  is  capable  of  seating 
800  to  1000  persons.  It  is  furnished  with  a  fine  3  manual 
Concert  Organ  built  by  Johnson  &  Sou,  and  Steinway 
&  Sons'  Centennial  Grand  Piano,  and  will  be  rented  at 
reasonable  rates.  [951  3  mos. 


Pennsylvania,  PMla.,  1327  Spruce  St. 

SCHOOL  OF  VOCAL  ART.  under  the  direction  of 
IVlailani  S.  flieiler,  author  of  '-  Exerci^^es  for 
Female  Voice,"  will  be  reopen  tor  the  season  of  1877  and 
1878,  on  the  24th  of  Sept.  For  circulars  apply  or  ad- 
dress as  above.  [951-3 


Mr.  L.W.WHEELER 

Informs  his  pupils  that  he  has  removed  from  Odd  Fel- 
lows Building  toiei  KREHEUIVV  SXUEEK.  near 
Chickering  &  Sons,  where  he  will  be  pleased  to  meet 
them  and  arrange  for  hours,  on  and  after  Oct.  1st. 

[951-3] 

NEW    ENGLAND 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

IGjOOO  JPupilK   gincn  X80V. 

75  Eminent  Instructors    120  hours  instruction  for  $15. 

MUSICAL,  Literary,  Elocution,  Modern  Language, 
and  Industrial  and  Fine  Art  Courses.  Four  Cour- 
ses a  ye;ir,  beginning  September,  November,  February 
and  April. 

For  circulars  of  the  Conservatory,  the  Musical  Bureau, 
the  College  of  Music,  and  the  Trans-Atlantic  Normal 
trip  to  be  taken  during  the  Summer  vacation  of  1878. 

Addreaa  E.  XOVRXEE, 

MuHic  Hall,  IBoston. 


MRS.    FLORA.    E.    BARRY,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.    124  Chandler  St., 
near  Columbus  Avenue. 

iT^  W.  FOSTER,  Conductor  and  Vocalist,  will  resume 
VJT.  Lessons  on  and  after  Oct.  9, 1875,  at  690  Washington 
Street,  rooms  of  Woodward  tfe  Brown,  Boston.  Call  Sat- 
urdays from  11  to  12  o'clock. 


L¥ai 


Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  have  recently- 
added  largely  to  their  stock  of  Pianos  and 
Reed  Organs.    Especially  noticeable  are  the 

Steinway  Grand  Pianos, 

in  5  styles,  including  small  PARLOR  GRAND, 
only  6  ft.  8  in.  long,  and  CENTENNIAL  CON- 
CERT GRAND,  same  as  used  by  Mme.  Essipoff 
in  102  concerts.    Also  the 

Steinway  Square  Pianos, 

in  5  styles,  including  SQUARE  GRAND,  with 
new  frame,  never  before  shown  in  New  Eng- 
land.    Also  the 

Steinway  Upright  Pianos, 

in  3  styles,  including  small  COTTAGE  PIANOS 
and  CAlilNET  GRANDS. 

Carrying  away  Medals,  Prizes  and  Honors  at 
every  Exhibition,  the  Steinways  also  have 
drawn  from  the  highest  musical  authors  such 
commendations  as  the  following: 

"Permit  me  also  to  add  my  homage,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  my  undisguised  admiration.      Fbanz  Li.'izr." 

*'The  grandest  |cre;tion  that  modern  science  in  Piano 
building  has  acquired. — 2feto  Leipsic  Musik  Zeitunff." 

"Your  unrivalled  Pianofortes  once  more  have  done 
full  justice  to  their  world-witle  reputatiou,sboth  for  ex- 
cellence and  capacity  for  enduring  the  severest  trials. 
— Akton  Kubensteim." 


Ditson  &  Co.  also  invite  attention  to  their 
FISCHER  Pianos,  which  have  a  fine  powerful 
tone,  and  are  furnished  at  remarkably  low 
prices.  Also  to  their  general  large  stock  of 
Pianos,  new  and  second  hand,  of  other  makers, 
and  of  Reed  Organs,  TO  LET  and  For  Sale. 


THE  GEM  GLEANER. 

By  jr.  M.  CHADfVXCK. 

This  is  a  fine  collection  of  easy  anthems,  very 
well  chosen  and  compiled  and  will  easily  fur- 
nish one  good  anthem  on  eacli  Sunday  of  the 
year,  for  the  "opening  piece"  in  Church  ser- 
vice.   Price  $1.00,  or  #9.00  per  doz. 


For  Pnlilic  ui  Priyate  Um  Classes. 

BT  W.  O.  PERKINS. 
Price  in  Cents.      $0.')'3  per  Dozen. 

Mb.  Pekkins  shows  his  appreciation  of  the 
true  need  of  Singing  Schools  by  providing  a 
large  proportion  of  Secular  Music  for  practice. 
For  while  the  main  object  of  a  large  part  of  all 
schools  is  to  prepare  a  new  set  of  singers  for 
the  choir  or  chorus  in  church,  this  end  is  best 
attained  by  confining  the  drill  principally  to 
music  containing  words  that  will  do  to  drill  on. 
In  this  bright  book  we  have  quantities  of  new 
and  very  pleasing  music  in  four  parts,  which, 
with  the  "  elements,"  fill  all  the  pages  to  the 
118th  page,  to  which  succeed  about  40  pages  of 
well  chosen  church  music. 

PUBLISHED  BT 
Oliver  Sitaon  &  Co.,  Boston. 


.:t --'         V  0  0  A  L  . 

Sir  Roland.    G6.    4.    d  to  F.  Molloy.  40 

Ay  or  No  ?  Barcarolle.  D.  3.  d  to  D.  Cowen.  40 
With  Rapture  I  think  of  the  happy  days  past. 

A.    3.    d  to  E.  Gurkener.  30 

Meet  me  at  the  Gate,  Love.    Song  and  Cho. 

E6.    2.    E  to  E.  Meyer.  30 

Three  Quartets.    Mixed  voices. 

W.  J.  D.  Leavitt,  each  40 
No.  1.  At  Night.   D6.    4.    E  to  F. 
"    2.  Evening  on  the  Lake.  G.  4.  dtog. 
"    3.   .June.     D.    4.    dtog. 
The  Felling  of  the  Trees.    C.    4.    c  to  F. 

Anderton.  40 
Lyre  Frangaise.    French  Songs,  Romances, 

etc.  each  3.5 

No.  1.  Petit  Enfant.    (Little  Child).    B6. 
3.     F  to  D.  Quidant. 

Evermore.     A6.     3.     c  to  D.  Limpus.  30 

Over  the  Heath.  A6.  3.  E  to  F.  Carleton.  30 
Only  a  Baby  Small.  F.  3.  c  to  F.  Carleton.  30 
The  Vision.     D6.     4.     d  to  a.  Eayrs.  35 

Little  Robin,  how  Happy  you  make  Me. 

G.    3.     d  to  F.  Banks.  30 

Children,  don't  get  Weary.     Plantation 

Song  and  Chorus.     B6.    2.    F  to  F.  SO 

Those  that  we  Loved  long  ago.     D.    3. 

c  to  F.  Tours.  35 

Who  would  not  be  a  Soldier  ?    C.    3. 

c  to  g.  Cellier.  35 

Xn9traniental. 

J.  S.  Knight's  Album,     (of  Dance  Music. ) 

each  piece.  30 
No.  4.  Fearless  Polka.    G.    3. 
No.  .').   Wild  Rose  Schottische.    A.    3. 
No.  7.  Pri-je  of  the  Regiment  March.  G.  3. 
No;  8.  Phantom  Galop.     G.     3. 
No.  9.  Don't  forget  me  Waltz.     C.    3. 
Blossoms  of  Opera.  by  Joseph  Andre,  ea.  25 

No.  20.  Fra  Diavolo  Aria.    F.    2. 
No.  22.  Fille  du  Regiment  Aria.    F.     2. 
No.  23.  Trovatore.    Ah  che.    F.    2. 
No.  24.  Mnrtha.   Aria.     C.     1. 
Silver  Ray  Polka.    G.    3.  Havens.  30 

Rigoletto.    4  Hands.    Fantasie  de  Concert. 

A6.     4.  Billema.  1.50 

O,  Give  to  Me  those  Early  Flowers.    C.    2. 

Watson.  25 
Romance  without  Words.    4  Hands.   E.    3. 

Wollenhaupt.  30 
Bacchanale  des  Gnomes.   2d  Etude.  E6.    6. 

Sherwood.  75 
Little  Girls'  Polka.     B6.     3.  St.  Leon.  30 

Nocturne.    A6.    4.  Grass.  40 

Army  and  Navy  Grand  March.    F.    3. 

By  A.  E.  Warren.  60 

The  Wish  Mazurka.     C.    3.  Barrejon.  30 

New  Compositions  by  Herman  Fliege.    Each,  30 

No.  1.  Loreley.  (Rheinl.inder  Polka.)  C.  3. 

2.  On  to  the  Dance  Mazurka.  (Auf 

Zum  Tanz.)  D  minor.  3. 

Telephone  Waltz.     F.     2.  Turner.  30 

Amaranth  Galop.     D.     3.  Moses.  30 

Spring  Song.    F.    4.  Fisher.  40 

BOOKS. 

Emekson's  Sacbkd  Quartets. 

By  L.  O.  Emerson. 
Chorus  Choir  Instruction  Book.    By 

A.  N.  Johnson.         $1.38 ;  or  $12.00  per  doz. 

Music  by  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mall,  the  expense 
being  one  cent  for  every  two  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof, 
one  or  two  cents  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music.  Persons 
at  a  distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  In  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
doable  these  rates. 


PLIGHT'S    JOUENAL    OF    MUSIC. 


Square  and  Upright  Pianos 

33  Union  Square,   New  York. 

Decker  Brother*'  Orand,  Square,  and 
ITnrijrlit  PiaMOM  are  the  best  uiade  m  the  country. 
They  take  the  lead  of  all  first-class  instruments,  hemg 
unrivalled  in  beauty  of  tone,  and  perfection  of  mechan- 
ism in  every  detail. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogrne. 

PEIOES   KEASONABLE. 

XEKMS    EASir. 


OLIVER  D1TS0N&  CO., 

Publishers  of  Music  and  Music  Books.  Dealers 
in  Pianos,  Reed  Organs,  and  all  other  Musical 
Instruments,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 

449  &  4S1   ■Wasliing-ton  Street,   Boston, 

C.  H.  DtTSON&CO., 

[STfCCESSDKS  TO  J.  L.  PETEES,] 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 

843  Broadway,  Blew  York. 

[SUCCESSOES    TO    LEE  ■&    WALKER,] 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music 
and  Musical  Merchandise. 

»2S  Cliestnnt  Street,  a?SiJIadeliiIiia. 

The  above  three  stores  have  close  connections, 
.<;o  that  the  same  music  and  the  same  music 
books  may  be  seen  and  are  for  sale  in  each 
store;  as  also  in  the  stores  of  the  following 
special  Agents :    , 

Music  Pubishers,   and  Wholesale    and    Retail 
Dealers  in  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musical 
Instruments,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
The  largest  stock  in  the  North  West. 

Cliicagro,  511. 

DOB^EYER  ^  NEWHALL, 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  iu  Music,  Music 
Books,  Musical  Instruments  and  Musical  Mer- 
chandise. 

Cincinnati,  Obio. 


Instruction 


Ditson  <0  Go's  Music  and  Music  Books  may 
also  be  ordered  of  any  of  the  principal  Music 
Dealers,  bnt  with  especial  convenience  of: — 

C.  J.  WHITNEY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
DORMAN,  FRENCH  &  SMlTH,Nashville,Tenn. 

H.  G.  nOLLEXBUEG,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

LOUIS  GRUNEWALD,  New  Orleans,  La. 

THOS.  GOGGAN  &  BRO.,  Galveston,  Texas, 

LUDDEN  &  BATES,  Savannah,  Ga. 

OTTO  SUTRO,  Baltimore,  Md. 


The    Chorus    Choir 
Booh. 

By  A.  N.  Johnson.    336  pages.    $1.38,  or  §12.00 
per  dozen. 

CLERGYMEN  have  lor  many  years  been 
preaching  that  all  the  people  should  sing, 
but  not  being  musical  experts,have  not  been  able 
to  inform  their  audiences  how  they  should  learn 
to  do  it.  Mr.  A.  N.  Jonnson,  better  than  most 
other  men,  can  give  the  proper  information. 
He  has  done  this  in  a  wonderfully  clear  thor- 
ough and  easily  understood  way,  and  has 
marked  out  an  instructive  conrse,  with  such 
minute  directions  that  almost  any  musical  gen- 
tleman or  lady  can,  with  this  in  hand,  success- 
fully teach  a  class  or  chorus.  The  Theoretic 
course  fills  15  pages,  and  the  music  for  practice 
260  pages.  It  includes  all  varieties  of  Sacred 
and  Secular  vocal  music,  and  is  constantly  re- 
ferred to  and  "explained"  in  the  instructive 
l)ages. 


The  JEncore. 

By  L.  O.   Emerson.     Price  75  cents,  or  ^7.50 
per  dozen. 

THIS  is  strictly  a  Singing  Class  book,  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  intended  to  contain  all  the 
material  for  the  practice  of  Singing  Classes,  ar- 
ranged in  the  most  convenient  manner.  There 
is  the  usual  instructive  course,  with  exer- 
cises and  easy  airs.  This  is  followed  by  a  fine 
collection  of  part  songs,  duets,  glees,  etc.,  so 
large  and  complete  that  the  book  is  a  fine  one 
for  the  easy  practice  of  societies  and  conven- 
tions. There  are  also  about  50  tunes  and  an- 
thems. The  music  shows  the  usual  marked 
^.bility  and  good  judgment  of  Mr.  Emerson  iu 
selection  and  composition. 


The  Shining  River. 

SABBATH     SCHUOIi      S03ICS. 

By  H.  S.  and  W.  O.  Peekins.    Price  35  cents, 
or  {iSO.OO  per  hundred. 

THE  Messrs.  Perkins  are  veteran  compilers, 
and  have  catered  for  years,  with  increaying 
success,  to  the  musical  wants  of  young  and  old. 
The  "  shining  "  title  is  none  too  good  for  the 
contents,  which  are  varied,  well  made,  and  well 
fitted  to  ■'keep  up  the  interest"  in  musical 
exercises. 


Living  Waters. 

By  D.  F.  HoDGKS.     Price  30  cents. 

THE  title  represents  "  Siloa's  brook,"  as  seen 
in  the  vision,  coming  down  from  the  heights 
of  Zion,  and  passing  through  the  pleasant  fields, 
where  shepherds  watch  their  flocks.  The  pure 
taste  which  dictated  the  engraving  is  noticed 
thiougliout  the  book,  which  contains  in  a  small 
compass  a  very  choice  collection  of  pure  and 
sweet  devotional  songs  for  Praise  Meetings. 


Mrs.  Van  Gotfs  Praise  BooTc. 

Price  85  Cents. 

THIS  famous  lady  preacher  is  an  embodiment 
of  cheerful  religion,  and.  as  a  lady,  expects 
as  good  treatment  as  her  musical  brethren. 
There  are  a  few  songs  that  seem  to  belong  to 
the  "  Methodists"  exclusively,  but  the  greater 
pan  are  of  a  character  acceptable  to  all  denomi- 
nations. They  have  been  revised  by  persons  of 
good  musical  taste  and  talent,  and  the  collection 
is  a  good  one  for  all  "  praise  "  purposes. 


The  Salutation.  By  L.  o.  emerson. 

Zion.    By  W.  O.  Perkins. 
Price  of  each  book,  ^1.38;  or  $12.00  per  doz. 

THESE  hooks  have  been  before  the  public  for 
a  few  montlis,  are  fiist-class  Church  Music 
Hooks  of  good  quality,  with  singing  school 
course,  illusti  ated  by  exercises  and  tunes,  secu- 
lar and  sacred. 


EMERSON'S  SACRED  QUARTETS.  By  L. 
O.  Emehson.  I'rice  $-'.2.').  About  Fifty 
elegant  new  pieces,  which  will  be  welcomed  by 
quartets. 

PERKINS'  GLEE  AND  CHORUS  BOOK. 
By  H.  S.  PEiiKixs.  Price  .S1.2.J:  or  $12.00 
per  doz.  Mostly  secular  Music,  well  chosen  and 
of  high  character. 

Publinleed  l»y  Oliver   2>itnon  Sa  Co.,  Boston. 


AWAKDED  to  L.  FOSTAWKA  &  CO.,  Cambrldfreport, 
Ma^s.  'I'he  United  States  Centennial  Commission  an- 
nounces the  foUowinp;  as  the  basis  of  an  Award  to  Louis 
PosTAWKA  &  Co.,  Cambridfceport,  Mass.,  for  I*IA]V<> 
S'ffOOIi.  Rei'Obt.— For  ingenuity  of  construction,  and 
firmness  and  immovability  when  in  use. 

A.  T,  GOSHOHN,  DirectorGeneral.    - 
[SEALl.  J-  E-  HAWLEY,  President. 

Attest:  J.  L.  CAMPHELL,  Secretary. 
"  We  think  the  Stool  one  of  the  best  ever  offered  to  the 
public.  STEIN  WAT  &  SONS,  New  York." 


EMERSON'S  CHORUS  BOOK.  By  L.  O. 
Emerson.  Price  $1.25;  or  §12.00  per  doz. 
About  half  sacred,  half  secular,  and  all  of  the 
best. 

THE  AMERICAN  GLEE  BOOK.    By  W.  O. 
Perkins.     Price  $1.25.   An  unusually  good 
collection  of  genuine  glees. 

MALE  VOICE  GLEE  BOOK.  By  W.  O. 
Perkins.  Appropriate  for  use  in  Colleges, 
Normal  Schools,  etc.  Price  $1.00;  or  $9.00  per 
dozen.  - 

JOSEPH'S  BONDAGE.  By  J.  M.  Chad  wick. 
Price  in  Boards  $1.50;  Paper  $1.00.  A  bril- 
liant Cantata  of  high  character.  Best  given 
with  costumes  and  scenery. 

THE  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK.  By  C.  Ever- 
est. Designed  for  Girls'  Normal  Schools. 
Extensive  instructive  course,  and  excellent 
music.     Price  60  cents ;  $6.00  per  doz. 

CARMINA  COLLEGENSIA.     (New  edition.) 
By  H.  R.   Waite.     The  songs  of  all  the 
colleges.     A  most  genial  volume.     $3  00. 

University  Songx,  by  the  same  author,  is  a 
smaller  but  choice  volume,  with  the  songs  of 
the  older  institutions.     $2.50. 

TOE  HIGH  SCHOOL  CHOIR.     Price  $1.00; 
or  $9.00  per  doz.     Has  been   extensively 
used  the  past  year.     There  is  no  better  book. 

THE  GPiAMMAR  SCHOOL  CHOIR,  By  W. 
S.  TlLi>EN.  Intended  especially  for  the 
Upper  Grammar  Classes,  which  vary  in  com- 
p<isition  in  almost  every  town.  This  seems  to 
tit  the  whole,  and  has  the  best  of  music.  Price 
60  cts ;  $6.  per  doz. 

THE  WHIPPOORWILL  is  Mr.  W.  O.  Per- 
kins' latest  book,  and  is  a  general  collec- 
tion of  cheerful  School  song  books  of  good 
quality.     Price  50  cts;  $5.  per  doz. 

STAINER  AND  BARRETT'S  DICTIONARY 
OF  MUSICAL  TERMS,  is  a  line  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Music,  with  able  essays  on  theory,  and 
many  fine  pictorial  and  musical  illustrations. 
Price  $4.00. 

MOORE'S    DICTIONARY     OF    MUSICAL 
INFORMATION,  is  a  veiy  compact  and 
useful  compendium.     Price  $1.25. 

Of  Ditson's  other  Books,  numbering  .^bout 
1500,  all  useful  and  salable,  the  best  idea  can  be 
had  by  consulting  descriptive  catalogues,  which 
are  cheerfully  sent  i'ree  on  application. 

©tllVlEM    BJEESOSf    A    CO.,    B08XOW. 
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For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music, 

A  Critical  Contribution  to  Beethoven 
Literatur.'. 

■Read  liefnre  file  Schiller-Union  in  Trieste,  by  Alex- 

ANDKR  W.   TlIAYFR. 

Oliver  Goldsmith  once  said  to  Dr.  Johhson, 
alluding  to  his  grand  and  stately  style:  "If 
you  were  to  make  little  fishes  talk,  they  would 
talk  like  whales." 

The  authors  of  so-called  historical  romances 
do,  for  the  most  part,  just  the  opposite.  Their 
whales  talk  like  minnows;  their  lions  "roar 
you  as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove — roar  you 
an  t'vvere  any  nightingale."  When  Sljakes- 
peare,  Milton,  Goethe,  Schiller— whether  in 
drama  or  epic — make  great  historic  characters 
speak,  the  reader  is  satisfied.  For  these  men 
were  themselves  great — capable  of  the  grand- 
est thoughts. 

For  the  like  reason,  Walter  Scott,  and  some 
few  others,  might  venture  to  take  great  men  of 
the  past  as  the  heroes  nf  romances.  But  such 
writers  are  exceptions;  in  general,  Emperors 
and  Kings,  Statesmen,  Warriors,  Scholars  and 
Artists,  are  so  magnificently  described,  that  we 
expect  wonders.  They  begin  to  talk.  What 
a  collapse!  Inflated  and  pompous  the  lan- 
guage— mean  and  trivial  the  thoughts — pigmies 
on  stilts. 

To  a  good  historical  romance  three  requisites 
are  indispensable. 

1.  The  character  of  the  hero  must  nowhere 
come  in  conflict,  neither  in  word  nor  act,  with 
historic  truth.  This  is  so  dangerous  a  reef, 
that  most  productions  of  this  class  suffer  shame- 
ful wreck  upon  it. 

2.  The  historic  verisimilitude  must  not  be 
violated.  I  mean  by  this,  that  the  imaginary 
acts  and  deeds  of  the  hero  must  nowhere  con- 
flict with  the  histotic,  but  be  ever  in  harmony 
with  them. 

3.  The  "scenery  and  stage  effects,"  so  to 
speak,  must  correspond  to  the  truth.  In  other 
words,  a  strict  regard  must  be  paid  to  eras, 
countries,  peoples,  to  religion,  culture,  man- 
ners, etc.,  or  the  work  will  be  a  failure. 

From  these  premises  it  follows,  that  one 
who  has  not  the  power  of  producing  great 
thoughts,  and  who  has  not  made  profound  and 
comprehensive  previous  studies,  should  by  no 
means  select  celebrated  historic  characters  as 
heroes  of  romance. 

Our  age  is  fruitful  of  authors  of  great  capac- 
ities and  genius;  still  more  fruitful  of  authors 
of  another  sort:  namely,  of  such  as  can  hardly 
wait  until  a  great  man — a  Humboldt,  for  in- 
stance— is  cold  in  his  grave,  before  making  him 
the  theme  of  a  romance  in  numberless  parts, 
and  advertising  it  in  the  most  offensive  manner 
in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  land.  In  my 
opinion  it  is  high  time  that  a  sharp  and  piti- 
less criticism,  utterly  regardless  of  names  and 
persons,  should  come  forward  and  make  ener- 
getic war  against  this  nuisance;  and,  now  that 
it  is  allowed  me  to  appear  before  this  honored 


audience  with  a  simple,  vinpretending  essay,  I 
have  chosen  a  subject,  which  enables  me  to 
take  a  slight  part  in  this  literary  campaign. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  calling  your  attention 
to  a  single  class  of  popular  writings;  namely, 
that  of  biographical  novelettes;  but,  of  this 
class,  only  to  those  which  relate  to  Ludwig  van 
Beethoven. 

In  these,  as  well  as  in  greater  works,  an  au- 
thor must  bear  in  mind,  at  all  events,  the  firft 
two  of  the  principles  above  enunciated,  if  he 
would  avoid  making  himself  absurd  and  ridic- 
ulous. 

The  originator  of  the  Beethoven  Kovelefte 
Literature  was,  I  think,  I.  P.  Lyser.  In  the 
first  volumes  of  Schumann's  "Neue  Zeitschrift 
fiir  Musik"  appeared  a  series  of  fantastic  tales, 
by  him,  of  musical  celebrities  from  Martin 
Luther  down  to  Beethoven  and  Johann 
Schenck.  The  story  told  of  Sohenck,  then  re- 
cently deceased,  was  absurd  even  for  that  day; 
and  Ignatz  von  Seyfried  sent  Schumann  a  bit- 
ing ciiticism  upon  it,  which  one  even  now  can 
read  with  pleasure. 

If  all  writings  of  this  class  were  as  dead  and 
forgotten  as  those  of  Lyser,  I  certainly  should 
never  have  taken  them  as  the  subject  of  an  es- 
say. I  have,  however,  to  my  sorrow,  been 
made  to  know,  that  many  of  them  are  accept- 
ed by  a  large  class  of  readers  as  being  either 
true,  or  essentially  so.  Those,  who  have  had 
occasion  to  make  themselves  familiar  with 
Betthoven's  history,  are  well  able  to  distinguish 
the  true  from  the  false;  but  the  number  of  such 
readers  is  comparatively  small.  Some  of  these 
stories  have,  in  former  years,  led  me  astray, 
and  cost  me  long  and  laborious  research  to  get 
at  the  truth.  Let  that  which  is  forgotten  rest 
in  peace;  and  that  oulj',  which  is  still  read, 
form  our  topic.  In  regard  to  the  Novelettes 
still  current,  there  are  two  questions  to  be 
asked : 

1.  Is  Beethoven  truthfully  characterized  in 
them  ? 

2.  Do  they  violate  historic  verisimilitude 
or  not  ? 

This  first  point  may  be  dismissed  in  few- 
words.  We  all  know  that  the  works  of  the 
really  great  masters  in  any  of  the  arts — of  the 
men  of  tiue  creative  talent — are  iu  a  manner  a 
reflex  of  their  onn  characters: — Handel  and 
Michael  Angelo,  Mozart  and  Raphael,  the  re- 
fined, spiritual,  highly  cultivated  Mendelssohn, 
Jupiter-tonans  Beethoven.  Now  the  larger 
number  of  these  novelettes  are  love-stories. 
We  find  in  them  this  Jupiter,  this  rugged, 
downright,  vigorous,  manly  and  thoughtful 
creator  of  the  grandest,  profouudest,  sublimest 
pi-oductions  in  the  sphere  of  instrumental  mu- 
sic— we  find  this  man  always  portrayed  as  an 
effeminate,  sentimental,  whining,  enamored 
mannikin ;  as  a  sorrowful  Werther,  of  that  sort 
whose  woes  draw  floods  of  tears  from  soft- 
headed chambermaids.  What  can  be  falser  or 
more  absurd  ?   As  Beethoven  was  no  every-day. 


humdrum  character,  he  was  sometimes  called 
"  cracked ;  "  but  a  fool  of  that  quality  he  cer- 
tainly was  not.  We  have  then  only  to  consid- 
er in  how  far  some  of  these  stories  correspond 
to  historic  truth. 

In  one  of  them  we  read,  how  Beethoven,  then 
a  youth  of  18  years,  during  a  walk  at  night — 
for  the  story  relates  that  he  walked  only  at 
night,  being  ashamed  of  his  povert3'-stricken 
clothes — not  far  from  the  Coblentz  gate  of  Bonn, 
heard  some  one  in  a  small  house  playing  his 
Symphony  iu  F.  He  entered  and  found  a  blind 
girl  playing.  Touched  to  the  heart,  he  seated 
himself  at  the  pianoforte  and  began  to  extem- 
porize. "And  now  it  seemed  to  him  " — so  we 
read — "as  if  the  moonbeams  that  fell  through 
the  window  upon  the  instrument  became  inter- 
woven with  the  tones."  Suddenly  he  sprang 
up,  hurried  home  and,  by  the  feeble  light  of  a 
tallow  candle,  wrote  out  that  sudden  inspira- 
tion— it  was  the  "  Moonlight  Sonata!  " 

That  this  story,  30  years  ago,  might  make  the 
round  of  the  periodical  press,  in  half  a  dozen 
languages,  is  conceivable ;  but  that  it  (not  very 
long  ago  either)  could  be  again  printed  in  Vi- 
enna, is  hardly  creditable ;  for,  that  the  eight- 
een-year-old Court  organist  of  Bonn  could  hear 
his  Symphony  in  F  played  there  by  a  blind 
girl,  25  years  before  it  was  composed,  is  put- 
ting it  a  little  too  strong!  Now,  just  to  show 
what  absurdities  a  person  can  write,  who  will 
not  take  the  trouble  first  to  look  through  books 
everywhere  known  and  accessible,  I  will  exam- 
ine one  of  these  stories  a  little  more  at  length, 
— one  which  the  author  says  rests  upon  "verbal 
communication." 

At  the  time  of  the  first  French  occupation  of 
Vienna,  that  is  in  November,  1805,  Beethoven 
was  in  the  lowest  depths  of  poverty,  helpless- 
ness and  hopelessness.  One  possible  resource 
alone  remained,  and  that  was  a  journey  to  Si- 
lesia—  to  his  friend  Prince  Carl  Lichnowsky.  In 
spite  of  his  poverty — Tiow,  we  are  not  informed 
— he  had  been  able  to  get  the  necessary  funds 
for  the  journey.  But  he  could  not  depart  from 
the  capital  without  first  exchanging  vows  of 
love  and  faith  with  his  Julietta.  This  was,  how- 
ever, owing  to  family  and  other  reasons,  not  so 
easy,  and,  somehow,  a  meeting  in  a  thicket  in 
the  Prater  was  agreed  upon.  Beethoven  ap- 
peared, but  waited  so  long  in  vain  at  the 
trysting-place,  that  he  began  to  fear  that  his 
Julia  was  untrue.  At  last  she  appears,  and  a 
long  conversation  in  well  known  romance  style 
ensues.  Then  they  part  as  the  heroes  and  her- 
oines of  novels  always  part.  Beethoven,  the 
happy,  departs,  arrives  in  the  best  of  spirits  at 
Lichnowsky's,  there  writes  the  Moonlight  So- 
nata as  a  souvenir  and  monument  of  this  happy 
evening  in  the  Prater,  and  then  goes  to  work 
on  the  Heroic  Symphony.  This  is  an  outline 
of  the  story.     Now 

I.  When  it  was  written,  a  long  list  of  works 
was  accessible  to  everybody,  which  would  have 
ta"<!;ht  the  writer,  that  the  Sonata  had  been 
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published  several  years  before  November  1805, 
and  that  the  Symphony  was  not  only  long  since 
finished,  but  had  been  publicly  performed.  In- 
deed, he  had  but  to  look  into  Schindler's  book. 
II.  The  idea,  to  have  Beethoven  quietly 
make  a  journey  to  Silesia,  from  ;i  city  occupied 
and  surrounded  by  some  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  hostile  soldiers,  is  too  comical  to  require  a 
word  of  comment.  Had  the  author  cast  his 
eye  upon  the  pages  of  Hormayr's  History  of 
Vienna,  he  would  have  seen — what  in  fact  was 
a  matter  of  course — that  the  city  gate?,  espec- 
ially on  the  Prater  side,  were  regularly  shut  at 
evening,  and  that  the  Prater  itself  was  alive 
with  Napoleon's  soldiers.  But  when  a  man  is 
caught  in  a  hostile  camp  at  night,  as  a  rule  he 
receives  the  not  veiy  complimentary  title 
"Spy,"  followed  by  a  single  lesson  in  rope- 
dancing.  You  see  the  absurdity  of  represent- 
ing a  man  at  that  time,  as  a  nightly  promena- 
der  in  the  Prater — and  as  to  a  young  lady — ! 

III.  In  no  liistoric  notice  of  the  Opera  Fide- 
lia, not  even  in  Schindler's  book,  is  the  circum- 
stance omitted  that,  just  at  the  time  of  this 
French  occupation  of  Vienna,  Beethoven  was 
busy  with  the  rehearsals  and  first  production  of 
this  work.  How  does  this  fact  correspond 
with  his  alleged  poverty  and  helplessness  ?  and 
with  his  journ-ey  to  Silesia! 

IV,  Thattheyoungladyin  November,  1805, 
had  already  long  \  een  in  Naples,  is  perhaps  a 
fact  that  our  writer  could  not  easily  have 
known ;  but  that  she  had  married  Count  Gal- 
lenberg  two  years  before,  tliat  he  might  have 
seen  in  any  Grafiiches  Taschenbuch.  In  wliat 
a  cloud  of  ridiculous  absurdities  is  a  spark  of 
fact  here  enveloped  1  And  all  this  is  so  touch- 
ingly  related,  that  it  cost  me  also  a  teardrop  or 
two — tears  of  laughter. 

Ad  wcem  Fidelia.  The  following  is  a  table 
of  contents  of  a  novelette,  of  which  Fidelio  is 
the  subject : 

Beethoven  in  abject  poverty. 

Fidelio,  long  since  finished,  lies  in  his  desk. 

He  will  not  grant  its  performance  for  want 
of  an  adequate  actress  and  singer. 

At  last  the  right  one  appears  •,  yoang,  beauti- 
ful, blooming,  intellectaal,  and  endowed  with 
a  mighty  and  sympathetic  voice. 

He  makes  her  acquaintance. 

Heart-stirring  conversations. 

She  undertakes  the  part. 

Magnificent  perforoiance. 

Immense  sensation. 

Fidelio  triumphant. 

Divine  Leonore. 

Beethoven  in  Heaven  r — 
and  all  described  in  the  most  beautiful  style — 
of  the  regular  cheap  novel  pattern. 

If  this  pretended  to  be  the  history  of  the 
first  performances  of  the  opera  in  1805,  with 
Anna  Milder  as  the  Fidelio,  even  then  it  would 
be  absurd  enough,  since  Beethoven  wrote  that 
part  expressly  for  her;  but, — not  the  Milder  in 
1805 — Sophie  Sehroder,  1822,  is  the  heroine  of 
the  story — at  a  time  when  Beethoven  was  al- 
most utterly  deaf,  and  his  opera  had  been  per- 
formed in  Vienna  alone  more  than  sixty  times, 
and  had  made  the  round  of  the  principal  thea- 
tres of  Germany  and  Austria,  Can  absurdity 
be  pushed  farther  ? 

Later  this  story  took  quite  another  form ;  one 
which  Wolzogen  has  accepted  in  his  biography 
of  Madame  Schroeder-Devrient.  I  cite  a  sin- 
gle passage,  and  make  a  single  remark  upon  it. 
"  So  he  (Beethoven)  on  the  evening  of  the 
performance  [the  first  of  the  Schroeder]  sat  in 
the  orchestra  immediately  behind  the  Director, 
and  so  enveloped  in  his  cloak,  tliat  only  his 
glowing  eyes  shone  out  of  it.  Wilhelmine  was 
frightened  by  these  eyes;  an  indescribable  anx- 
iety oppressed  her,"  etc. 


My  remark  is  this:  Just  on  this  evening, 
Beethoven  was  not  in  the  theatre;  he  was  there 
at  the  second  performance,  and  sat  in  a  box  of 
the  first  row,  as  the  newspapers  of  the  day  in- 
form us. 

Another  of  these  stories  brings  us  to  the  bat- 
tle symphony — "Wellington's  Victory  at  Vit- 
toria."  It  was  first  told  me,  as  fact,  by  the 
innkeeper,  Haidinger,  (locally  celebrated  for 
his  extensive  collection  of  publications  relating 
to  Vienna) :  it  '"as  afterwards  confirmed  by 
Professor  X.,  who  gave  me  Professor  Hoefel  of 
Salzburg  as  his  authority ;  and  a  few  years  later 
it  ajipeared  in  print,  unaltered  as  to  the  main 
circumstances. 

This  story  makes  Beethoven,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  hints  for  his  battle  symphony,  to 
go  out,  as  a  spectator,  to  a  grand  sham  fight, 
not  far  from  Wiener  Neustadt.  In  course  of 
the  day  he  lost  himself,  and,  when  evening 
came,  was  in  a  place  utterly  srtange  to  him, 
namely,  by  the  gates  of  W.  Neustadt — where 
he  was  arrested  as  a  vagabond.  His  declara- 
tions that  he  was  Beethoven  found  no  hearing, 
they  were  only  laughed  at,  and  he  must  go  for 
the  night,  suffering  torments  from  hunger  and 
thirst,  into  a  dark  cell  of  the  police  quarters. 
Next  day.  as  he  persisted  in  asserting  that  he 
was  Beethoven,  Hofel,  who  had  engraved  his 
likeness,  was  called,  and  at  once  identified 
him;  whereupon  he  was  discharged,  etc.,  etc. 

This  in  all  essential  points  seems  to  be  relat- 
ed on  sufficient  authority,  and  yet  it  does  not 
correspond  to  the  facts  in  the  history  of  the 
battle  symphony,  which,  as  they  have  never 
yet  been  correctly  published,  I  will  here  intro- 
duce, in  a  very  condensed  form. 

JohannNepomukMaelzl.  a  fine  musician,  son 
of  an  organ  builder  of  Ratisbon,  came  to  Vien- 
na as  a  teacher  of  music.  He  was  a  mechani- 
cal genius  by  nature,  and  in  his  father's  work- 
shops had  acquired  the  skill  necessary  to  work 
out  his  inventions.  His  mechanical  trumpeter 
and  his  panharmonicon  were  famous.  He  con- 
structed ear  trumpets  for  Beethoven,  which  the 
composer  used  for  years.  A  great  and  friend- 
ly intimacy  grew  up  between  the  two  men,  and 
towards  the  end  of  1812,  they  agreed  to  go  to 
London  together  the  next  Spring,  and  there 
give  concerts  in  company;  Malzl  producing 
his  automatic  musical  instruments,  and  Beet- 
hoven his  new  symphonies.  But  Beethoven 
was  prevented  from  leaving  Vienna  when  the 
time  came,  and  Malzl  was  glad  to  remain  anoth- 
er year  in  order  to  construct  his  famous  "  Con- 
flagration of  Moscow  "  and  to  add  new  compo- 
sitions to  the  list  played  by  his  panharmonicon. 
In  this  list  was  one  piece  each  by  Handel, 
Haydn  and  Cherubini.  In  any  case,  the  addi- 
tion of  Beethoven's  name  would  have  been  of 
great  value;  but  doubly  so  if  his  contribution 
'  should  be  not  only  new,  but  easy  of  compre 
hension  and  upon  some  subject  popular  in  Eng- 
land. There  had  hardly,  for  forty  years,  been 
a  great  battle  fought  which  was  not  endlessly 
repeated  in  music,  from  the  orchestra  down  to 
the  pianoforte.  I  have  even  read,  in  the  adver- 
tisements of  those  days,  one  announcing  a 
grand  battle-piece  arranged  for — two  flutes. 

In  July,  1813,  the  news  of  Wellington's  vic- 
tory at  Vittoria  reached  Vienna.  What  a  mag- 
nificent subject  for  a  programme  music!  and 
what  an  effect  might  be  produced  by  it  on  the 
panharmonicon!  So  thought  Malzl,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  London  and  the  English 
public.  His  workshop  was  then  on  the  Gla- 
cis, not  far  from  the  Carl  Church,  in  Stein's 
pianoforte  factory.  Stein's  recently  deceased 
son,  Carl,  confirmed  to  me  in  full  the  follow- 
ing reminiscences  upon  the  origin  of  the  Battle 
Symphonic,  recorded  by  Moscheles:  "I  wit- 
nessed," says  Moscheles,  "the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  this  work,  and  remember  that  not  only 
did  Malzl  decidedly  induce  Beethoven  to  write 
it,  but  even  laid  before  him  the  whole  design 
of  it;  he  himself  wrote  all  the  drum-marches  and 
the  trumpet-flourishes  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish armies ;  gave  the  composer  some  hints,  how 
he  should  herald  the  English  army  by  the  tune 


of  "Rule  Britania;"  how  he  should  introduce 
"Malbrook  "in  a  dismal  strain:  how  he  should 
depict  the  horrors  of  the  battle,  and  arrange 
"  God  save  the  King  "  with  eft'ects  represent- 
ing the  hurrahs  of  a  multitude.  Even  the  un- 
happy idea  of  converting  the  melody  of  "God 
save  the  King"  into  a  subject  of  a  fugue  in 
quick  movement,  emanates  from  Malzl.  All 
this  I  saw  in  sketches  and  score,  brought  by 
Beethoven  to  Malzl's  work-shop,  then  the  only 
suitable  place  of  reception  he  was  provided 
with."     So,  Moscheles  and  Stein. 

In  this  manner  the  score  for  the  panharmon- 
icon was  completed  and  Malzl  began  to  set  it 
upon  a  cylinder  for  the  instrument.  Mean- 
time the  year  1813  drew  to  its  close,  and  the 
journey  to  London  must  now,  or  soon  be  under- 
taken ;  but  there  was  a  great  difliculty  to  be 
overcome;  neither  Malzl  nor  Beethoven  had 
the  necessary  funds.  The  Austrian  finance 
patent  of  1811,  and  the  failure  of  the  attempt 
to  produce  his  new  (the  7th  and  the  8th)  sym- 
phonies in  the  Spring,  had  brought  Beethoven's 
finances  into  a  critical  position,  while  Malzl 
had  used  up  his  small  capital  on  his  panhar- 
monicon and  his  "Conflagration  of  Moscow."* 
But  he,  Malzl,  did  not  lose  courage;  he  felt 
confident,  that  he  could  effect  what  Beethoven 
in  the  Spring  could  not,  namely,  bring  the  new 
Symphonies  to  a  public  performance,  and  by 
means  of  them  relieve  both  himself  and  Beet- 
ven  from  their  pecuniary  embarrassment.  Still, 
he  thought  it  indispensable  to  put  something 
on  the  programme  ad  captanditm  vnlqus.  His 
trumpeter  was  of  course  to  play;  but  this  was 
already  too  well  known  in  Vienna  to  be  a  great 
attraction,  and  he  knew  Beethoven  too  well,  tc 
think  l;e  would  condescend  to  compose  any 
mere  showpiece  for  the  occasion.  The  battle- 
piece  occurred  to  him.  The  time  was  short. 
Without  waiting  to  finish  setting  it  for  the 
panharmonicon,  he  took  the  score  to  the  com- 
poser and  proposed  to  him  to  instrument  it  for 
full  orchestra.     Beethoven  consented. 

That  Malzl,  after  it  was  ready,  arranged  two 
concerts  for  a  charitable  purpose,  the  net  prof- 
its of  which  were  over  4000  gulden — that  the 
Battle  and  the  7th  Symphony  had  extraordina- 
ry success— that  Beethoven  by  them  suddenly 
achieved  the  greatest  popularity,  and  that,  in 
consequence,  he  was  able  to  give  several  very 
profitable  concerts — all  this  is  well  known;  not 
so  well  known  is  it,  that  Malzl,  for  the  sacri- 
fice of  his  panharmonicon  score,  for  all  his  la- 
bor and  pains  in  arranging  the  first  two  con- 
certs, and  far  more  than  two  months  loss  of 
time,  never  received  a  kreutzer!  The  sad  fact 
is  certain,  that  Beethoven,  after  the  immense 
and  unexpected  success  of  the  first  two  con- 
certs, abandoned  the  idea  of  the  journey  to 
London,  cast  off  Malzl  entirely,  and  repeated 
the  performances  (with  some  additions  of  his 
own  to  the  programme,  to  offset  the  trumpet- 
er) for  his  own  sole  benefit.  The  excuse  he 
afterwards  made  for  this  injustice  was,  that 
Malzl  had  advertised  the  Battle  symphony  as 
his  own  property. 

The  latter  now  scored  the  composition — or 
had  it  scored — from  the  parts,  journeyed  to 
Munich,  and  there  had  it  performed;  on  learn- 
ing this  Beethoven  entered  a  suit  against  him. 
Now,  no  one  can  deny,  that  the  score  for  the 
panharmonicon  icas  the  property  of  Malzl,  ev- 
en if  he  haid  not  been  the  author  of  the  entire 
plan  of  it.  We  know  also,  that  he  of  his  own 
accord  brought  it  back  to  Beethoven  to  be  in- 
strumented for  their  comnion  interest.  Did 
this  amount  to  a  surrender  of  his  property  in 
it  ?  That  was  the  legtil  question  involved.  It 
never  reached  a  decision,  and  to  this  d;ty  it  re- 
mains unanswered;  unless  the  following  cir- 
cumstance may  be  considered  as  determining 
it  in  Malzl's-  favor. 

When  he,  Malzl,  returned  to  Vienna  nearthe 
close  of  1S17,  to  introduce  his  Metronome,  it 
was  all  important  to  him  to  secure  Beethoven's 
good  word  for  the   instrument,  and  he  would 

*  Perhaps  some  readers  of  this  ■will  remeraber  seeing 
it  exhibited  in  Bostou  some  50  years  ago. — Ed. 
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not  have  refused  to  satisfy  any  fair  claim  of 
the  composer  upon  him;  and  yet  Beethoven 
dropped  hissuit,  and  divided  with  Malzl  equal- 
ly all  the  costs  that  had  been  incurred. 

Beethoven  recommended  the  Metronome  in 
the  warmest  terms,  and  the  end  of  the  song 
was,  a  supper  in  the  Camel  Inn,  where  the  wine 
flowed  freely,  and  Malzl,  Schindler  and  others 
sang  Beethoven's  Metronome  Canon,  "  Ta,  ta, 
ta,  ta."  The  Tiniversal  prejudice  against  Malzl, 
rests  entirely  on  the  writings  of  Schindler 
and  his  copyists,  supported  by  a  very  incorrect 
document,  written  by  Beethoven  in  an  angry 
mood,  and  published  by  Schindler  under  the 
title  of  "  Deposition."  Yet  whoever  will  take 
the  trouble  to  look  carefully  into  the  matter, 
will  soon  find,  that  the  corner-stone  of  Beetho- 
ven's immense  successes  in  the  years  1814,  1815 
— the  resurrection  of  Fidelio  included — was 
laid  by  nobody  else,  than  Johann  Nepomuk 
Malzl!  Let  no  one  take  itill,  that  I  thus  with- 
draw the  veil  and  show  this  dark  spot  on  Beet- 
hoven's fair  fame.  Justice  demands  it.  We 
know  so  much  of  the  composer's  goodness  and 
greatness,  that  this  exposure  cannot  really  in- 
jure him  in  our  opinions.  We  lament,  forgive, 
forget. 

Poor  Malzl  passed  his  last  years  in  my  native 
land,  where  he  lived,  honored  and  liked  as  a 
gentleman.  Through  his  metronome  and  his 
connexion  with  Beethoven  alone,  does  his  name 
still  live.  Ought  we  to  allov?-,  that  he — a  ben- 
efactor of  Beethoven — as  hitherto,  so  in  the  fu- 
ture, so  long  as  tlie  biography  of  the  composer 
shall  be  read^be  painted  as  a  base  swindler, 
merely  to  hide  a  passing  weakness  of  the  great 
musician  ? 

Wlien  I  heard  the  story  of  the  arrest,  I  saw 
at  once  that  it  could  have  no  connection  with 
the  history  of  the  Battle  symphony;  still  I  was 
curious  to  know  how  much,  if  any,  truth  there 
might  be  in  in  it,  and  took  occasion  to  visit 
Prof.  Hofel  in  Salzburg;  from  whom  I  heard 
as  follows: 

In  the  Summer  of  1832  or  1833,  he  sat  with 
several  of  his  friends  and  the  Commissioner  of 
police,  in  the  garden  of  the  inn  "  Zum  Schleif- 
er,"  just  outside  the  gates  of  Wiener  Neustadt, 
taking  supper  by  candle-light,  when  one  of  the 
police  men  came  to  his  chief  and  reported : 

"Herr  Commissioner,  we  have  arrested  a 
man,  who  gives,  us  no  rest,  and  yells  all  the 
time  that  he  is  Beethoven.  But  he  is  nothing 
but  a  beggar — has  no  hat^has  on  an  old  coat 
— has  no  paper  to  show  who  he  is,"  etc.,  etc. 

The  Commissioner  ordered  the  man  to  be  de- 
tained until  next  day,  and  then  they  would 
find  out  who  he  was. 

The  next  evening  the  company  was  natural- 
ly curious  to  know  how  the  matter  ended,  and 
the  Commissioner  related,  that  about  11  o'clock 
he  was  awakened  and  again  told  that  the  man 
in  arrest  gave  them  no  peace,  and  demanded 
that  Herr  Herzog,  Musik-Dircctor  of  Wiener 
Neustadt,  should  be  called  to  identify  him. 
This  was  immediately  done;  and  as  soon  as 
Herzog  cast  eyes  upon  him,  he  exclaimed: 
"That  is  Beethoven!"  and  took  him  home 
with  him.  In  the  morning  the  Burgomaster 
called  and  apologized  for  what  had  happened, 
and,  after  Heraog  had  supplied  his  guest  with 
decent  clothes,  sent  him  in  the  city  coach  back 
to  Baden,  where  he  was  then  staying. 

He  had  gone  out  of  his  lodging  in  the  morn- 
ing, without  his  hat  and  in  an  old  coat,  to  take 
a  short  walk.  Coming  to  the  Canal  he  fol- 
lowed the  towpath  for  a  time,  and,  sunk  in 
thought,  forgot  to  turn  back,  lost  his  direc- 
tion, and  pushed  on,  until  he  found  himself  in 
the  evening,  weary,  covered  with  dust,  and 
hungry,  in  a  place  all  unknown  to  him — the 
Canal  basin,  by  the  Hungarian  gate  of  Wiener 
Neustadt.  Here  he  was  seen  looking  into  the 
windows  of  the  houses,  and,  as  he  looked  like 
a  beggar,  was  of  course  arrested. 

To  his  assertion  that  he  was  Beethoven,  the 
answer  is  said  to  have  been:  ''Yes,  indeed! 
why  not  ? — You  are  nothing  but  a  beggar — • 
Beethoven  does  not  look  so  !  " 

(To  be  Continuea.) 


The  Hew  Orchestra. 

(From  the  S"ew  York  Tribune,  Oct.  30.) 

Now  that  the  musical  season  has  openeO,  somein- 
formalion  about  tlfe  new  orchestra,  which,  under 
Theodore  Thomas's  direction,  is  to  fill  such  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  entertainments  of  the  Winter, 
will  no  doubt  be  acceptable.  To  call  it  the  new 
orchestra  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  correct,  for,  while  it 
contains  many  men  who  were  not  in  the  band  last 
3'ear,  and  while  many  who  were  with  Thomas  then 
are  with  him  no  longer,  a  lars^e  proportion  of  the 
performers  have  belonged  to  the  orchestra  in  form- 
er-years, and  probably  all  of  them  have  pla3-ed  at 
one  time  or  another  under  Thomas's  baton. 

The  band  which  has  been  sriving;  the  popular  con- 
certs at  Steinway  Hall  recently  is  Mr.  Thomas's 
travellinsr  orchestra,  and  at  the  same  time  the  nu- 
'cleus  of  the  orchestras  with  which  he  gives  his  own 
Symphony  Concerts  and  the  Philharmonic  Concerts, 
and  his  concerts  in  Boston  and  one  or  two  other 
places  where  be  produces  works  of  the  first  magni- 
tude. It  numbers  about  forty  seven  men,  all  of 
whom  are  now  members  of  the  Philharmonic  Socie- 
ty of  this  city.  They  comprise  nearly  all  the  best 
players  in  tliat  society,  and  are  without  exception 
musicians  of  the  best  class ;  many  of  them  are  ex- 
cellent solo  artists,  and  not  a  few  are  the  best  indi- 
vidual performers  on  their  respective  instruments 
in  the  United  States.  The  first  violins,  who  sit  at 
the  front  of  the  stage  to  the  left  of  Thomas  as  he 
stands  facing  the  orchestra,  are  a  remarkable  body 
of  men.  Hermann  Brandt,  the  concertmeviter,  or 
principal  fiist  violin,  the  riirht  hand  one  of  the  two 
men  at  the  desk  nearest  Thomas,  is  a  very  well- 
known  and  experienced  player,  and  one  of  tlie  first 
violins  of  the  Philharmonic  Society.  He  is  from 
Hamburg,  an  excellent  performer,  and  in  his  earli- 
est youth  gave  promise  of  rare  musical  talent. 
Bernhard  Listemann,  who  was  Thomas's  concerts 
mehter  several  years  ago,  is  now  first  violin  of  the 
Philharmonic  Club,  of  Boston,  to  which  also  belong 
Weiner,  Thomas's  old  first  flute,  and,  if  we  mistake 
not,  one  or  two  others  of  Thomas's  old  men.  Jacob- 
sohn,  who  followed  Listemann  as  concert-master,  is 
now  first  violin  of  the  celebrated  Mendelssohn  Quin- 
tette Club,  of  Boston.  Hamm,  Brandt's  "  desk- 
mate,"  with  brown  moustache  and  imperial,  is  an 
old  member  of  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club,  and 
resigned  the  place  in  the  club  which  Jacobsohn  has 
lately  taken. 

At  the  second  stand  the  outside  man  is  Julius 
Bernstein,  for  a  long  time  conductor  of  the  Germa- 
nia  Theatre  orchestra,  and  brother  of  the  Bernstein 
of  dance  orchestra  fame.  His  desk-mate,  Hemmann, 
was  a  member  of  last  year's  orchestra,  and  is  a 
brother  of  the  principal  violoncellist.  The  outside 
man  at  the  next  stand  is  Phillip  Farber,  and  his 
desk-ma*e  is  Klugescheid,  who  has  been  with  Thom- 
as a  long  time,  having  fairly  grown  up  in  the  or- 
chestra, and  steadily  worked  his  way  tojiis  present 
position.  Cnrant,  outside  at  the  next  stand,  was  in 
the  old  orchestra ;  with  him  is  Herwig.  Of  the 
second  violins,  who  sit  opposite  to  the  first,  and 
facing  them,  the  principal  is  Gruppe,  whose  blond 
beard  has  Ions:  been  familiar  with  the  public ;  he 
has  been  with  Thomas  many  years,  and  so  has  his 
desk-mate,  Rhaesa.  Hermann,  the  outside  man  at 
the' next  stand,  was  also  in  the  old  band.  Her- 
mann's desk-mate  is  Reyer,  probably  the  oldest  man 
in  the  orchestra,  an  excellent  player,  and  a  member 
years  ago  of  Julius  Eisfeldt's  old  quartette,  which 
some  of  our  readers  may  remember.  At  the  next 
stand  are  Rietzel,  a  son  of  the  first-flutist,  and  Diet- 
rich, a  member  of  the  old  orchestra,  and  one  of 
Thomas's  right-hand  men  in  conducting  its  internal, 
economy.  At  the  closing  of  the  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion last  vear,  the  exercises  had  to  be  held  in  the 
Judges'  Hall  instead  of  the  open  air,  on  account  of 
the  rain.  In  the  Hall,  the  orchestra  was  placed  in 
a  long,  narrow  gallery,  running  the  whole  length  of 
the  building,  and  it  was  impossible  fur  Thomas  to 
place  himself  so  that  all  his  men  could  see  him. 
He  therefore  stood  about  one-third  of  the  way  down 
the  gallery,  stationed  Dietrich  somewhat  farther  on, 
and  they  conducted  simultaneously,  the  whole  band 
being  thus  enabled  to  see  one  or  other  of  the  con- 
ductors. Thanks  to  Dietrich,  who  is  very  steady, 
everj-thing  went  perfectly,  Kester  and  Specht,  who 
occupy  the  last  stand,  have  been  with  Thomas  for 
years.  The  violas  sit  just  back  of  the  second  vio- 
lins, and  parallel  with  them.  Baeteus,  their  prin- 
cipal, who  has  a  brown  moustache  and  beard,  has 
been  a  long  time  with  Thomas ;  so  has  his  desk- 
mate,  Bei'ger,  a  man  with  black  moustache  and 
black  curly  hair.  Behind  them  sit  Haupt,  who  was 
with  Thomas  years  ago,  but  has   not   been  of  late, 


and  Loeweustein,  and  the  last  man,  Gebhard,  plays 
third  flute  on  occasions,  as  well  as  viola.  The  vio- 
loncellos are  in  the  middle,  scpiarely  facing  the 
house.  Their  principal,  Hemmann,  is  a  young  man 
who  has  grown  up  in  the  orchestra.  His  desk-mate, 
Reineecius,  with  t.lond  heard  and  spectacles,  is 
fondly  known  by  his  brother  musicians  as  "  Rhinoc- 
eros," He  has  been  in  the  orchestra  some  years. 
At  the  next  desk  are  Sachleben,  one  of  Thomas's 
most  useful  men,  and  Bareither,  both  in  the  old  or- 
chestra, and  the  last  man  is  Bergner,  principal  vi- 
oloncellist of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  too  well 
known  to  need  description.  Of  the  double-basses, 
C.  Uthof,  who  stands  against  the  wall,  on  the  left, 
nearest  the  audience,  is  the  principal.  He  holds 
the  position  formerly  filled  by  Arthur  Howell,  now 
in  England,  who  not  long  ago  married  Miss  Rose 
Hersee,  the  young  English  prima  donna,  well  re- 
membered here  as  a  member  of  Madame  Parepa-Ro 
sa'a  last  opera  troupe.  Uthof  has  been  with  Thom- 
as a  number  of  years,  and  is  one  of  his  best  men. 
If  iffenschneider,  who  stands  next  him,  was  with 
Thomas  some  years  ago,  when  he  was  principal 
double-bass.  Opposite  these,  on  the  right,  stand 
Preusser  and  Listmann. 

The  flutes  are  just  to  the  left  of  the  violoncellos, 
in  front.  Rietzel,  with  spectacles,  curly  iron-gray 
hair,  and  moustache,  is  the  first  flute.  He  is  a  very 
well  known  musician,  and  one  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Philharmonic  Society.  To  the  left  of 
him  is  the  second  flute,  Ickler,  a  member  of  the  old 
orchestra.  Behind  the  flutes  are  the  oboes.  Eller, 
first  oboe,  used  to  be  with  Thomas,  but  left  him 
last  year,  and  joined  the  Mozart  Club,  which  was 
formed  of  seceders  from  Thomas's  orchestra.  He 
is  the  right  hand  one  of  the  two  oboes.  Eller  also 
plays  the  English  horn.  The  second  oboe  is  Mente. 
The  clarinets  are  placed  on  the  left  of  the  oboes,  and 
are  Boehm  on  the  right,  and  Drewes  on  the  left, 
both  of  them  singulai'ly  fine  players.  Boehm,  who 
is  one  of  the  best  known  !riast;ers  of  the  clarinet  in 
this  country,  and  also  one  of  the  few  really  good 
performers  on  the  bass  clarinet,  has  long  been  Vice- 
President  of  the  Philharmonic  Society.  The  bas- 
soon players,'  whose  long  blunderbuss-looking  in- 
struments stick  np  behind  the  clarinets,  are  Renter, 
with  a  black  beard,  Thomas's  old  first  bassoon,  and 
Sohst,  better  known  as  a  baritone  singer,  and  a 
member  of  the  choir  of  Grace  Church,  in  this  city. 
The  bassoon  is  a  difficult  instrument,  and  good  play- 
ers on  it  are  rare.  There  are  only  three  or  four 
first-class  bassoonists  in  N"ew  York,  and  these  are 
probably  the  best  of  them.  Along  the  back  and  to 
the  right  of  the  bassoons  are  the  four  horns.  The 
first  is  Gewalt,  on  the  left, Pieper  and  Schmitz,  both 
members  of  the  old  orchestra,  are  next,  and  the 
fourth  horn,  to  the  right,  is  Lotze.  The  first  trum- 
pet is  the  well-known  Dietz,  who  sits  back  of  the 
violas,  and  nearest  the  front  of  the  stage.  He  was 
Thomas's  first  trumpet  last  year,  and  as  an  orches- 
tral player  has  probably  no  rival  in  this  country^ 
Sohst,  a  brother  of  the  bassoon  player,  is  second 
trumpet,  and  Bareither  is  third.  The  three  tromj 
bones  are  behind  the  trumpets.  The  first  trombone, 
who  sits  in  front,  is  Cappa,  who  has  been  a  long 
time  in  the  orchestra,  and  is  a  cajiital  artist,  Next 
to  him,  and  looking  a  good  deal  like  him,  is  Sauk 
The  third  trombone  is  Letsch,  who  was  with  Thom- 
as some  time  ago,  and  is  a  distinguished  solo  play- 
er, Listmann  is  the  tuba,  and  is  noted  as  the  best 
performer  on  that  instrument  in  the  country.  The 
kettle-drums  are  played  by  Lowe.  He  and  Toul- 
min,  the  harpist,  were  in  the  orchestra  last  season, 
Mr.  Toulmin  having  left  the  Philharmonic  orches- 
tra a  year  ago  to  take  the  place  of  Thomas's  admira- 
ble English  harpist,  Mr.  Lockwood,  who  is  now 
playing  in  one  of  the  classical  orchestras  of  Ger- 
many, The  Lockwoods,  by  the  way,  are  a  family 
of  harpists,  a  brother  of  the  gentleman  who  was 
here  being  the  principal  harp  player  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  classical  concerts,  while  his  sister  is  the 
harpist  of  Carl  Rosa's  fine  operatic  orchestra,  said 
to  be  now  the  best  in  London, 

Such  is  the  nucleus  of  the  new  symphonv  or- 
chestra. When  enlarged  for  important  occasions, 
the  additions  of  course  are  made  chiefly  to  the 
strings.  For  Thomas's  own  series  of  symphony  con- 
certs the  whole  number  of  performers  will  be  raised 
to  about  eighty,  and  for  the  Philharmonics,  the  in- 
crease will  be  still  greater,  the  Academy  of  Music 
requiring  a  somewhat  fuller  band  than  Steinw.ay 
HaU.  It  is  from  the  Philharmonic  Society  that  the 
reserves  will  generally  be  drawn.  Among  the  first 
violins  are  G.  Matzka  (principal),  Mnsonthal,  Ar- 
nold, Bristow,  Frohlij,  Robelen.  an  I  ReifF,"most  of 
whci^  have  been  associated  with  Thomas  before; 
among  the   second   v'o'.ins,   Tremb:i    and    llubes ; 
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amoDT  the  violas,  Scliwar'z,  Solinllinger.  Jacoby 
nnd  Besi"' ;  arannsj  the  violonrellng,  Hoch  and 
Pfi-H  elberg,  and  amonj  the  basses  Liefels  and 
Kotschy. 

The  Crystal  Palace  Concerts,  London.— 
Their  Repertoire  and  Orchestra 

(From  Figaro.) 

The  Crystal  Palace  directors  have  issned  their  an- 
nnal  volume,  corrected  down  to  the  close  of  the 
last  sessin,  of  the  repertory  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
Saturday  concerts  for  the  past  two-and-twenty 
years.  The  catalogue  is  an  imposing  one.  extend- 
ing over  thirty-two  pages  of  print.  Only  the  great 
works  of  the  repertory  are  set  down,  the  indiviiin- 
al  songs  and  other  music  pieces  not  being  taten  in- 
to consideration  at  all.  This  extraordinary  list  is 
prefixed  by  a  brief  account,  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
George  Grove,  of  the  use  and  progress  of  the  Crys- 
tal Palace  concerts.  Mr.  Grove  reminds  amateurs 
that  the  Saturday  Concerts  began  on  the  22d  of  Sep- 
tember, 1865.  No  special  room  for  music  or  pro- 
vision for  a  full  orchestra  entered  into  the  ideas  of 
the  designers  of  the  Palace.  "  The  Court  of  Mu.si- 
cal  Instruments,"  now  the  Bohemian  Glass  Conrt, 
was  the  nearest  approach  to  snch  a  room  that  the 
building  containid;  and  there  arcordingiv  took 
place  the  first  of  the  concerts,  which  have  since  be- 
come so  widely  celebrated.  Mr.  Schallehn,  the 
then  conductor  of  the  company's  hand,  resio-ned  his 
post  to  Mr.  Manns  on  I  he  14th  of  October.  185.1.  and 
very  shortly  afterwards  the  locale  of  the  concerts 
was  change-^  to  a  kind  of  lecture-room,  formed  in  an 
extempore  fnsliion  ontside  the  Qneen's  apartments 
at  the  north  end  of  the  Palace,  and  since  destroyed 
in  18S6.  Here  the  first  Mozart,  celebration  was 
held,  on  the  26th  of  January,  1856,  and  here  the 
concerts  continued  to  bo  given  for  some  months. 
They  were  then  removed  to  the  centre  transept,  to 
an  enclosure  of  a  temporary  kind  on  the  garden 
side;  and  finally,  after  many  experiments  and  diffi 
cullies,  the}' found  a  home  on  the  IPth  November, 
ISSfi,  on  the  site  of  the  jiresent  concert  room.  Tlie 
encli'sxire  of  the  room,  and  the  formation  of  the 
present  wooden  roof  in  18.t9,  were  among  the  first 
acts  of  the  late  energetic  manager,  Mr.  Bowley. 
Since  then  the  concerts  have  progressed  nntil  they 
have  attained  the  world-wide  celebriiy  they  now  en- 
joy. How  much  of  this  resnll  is  due  to  the  earnest 
enieavors  in  the  cause  of  art  of  Mr.  George  Grove, 
and  how  mnch  more  to  the  untiring  exertions  of  the 
conductor,  Mr.  August  Manns,  amateurs  are  well 
aware. 

The  Crystal  Palace  catalogue  is,  of  conrse,  far  too 
lengthy  to  be  inserted  here,  but  a  brief  summary  of 
its  contents  will  he  of  undoubted  interest.  Of  sym- 
phonies, and  works  in  symphonic  form,  there  have 
been  produced  by  Abert  1,  Bach  4,  J.  F.  Barnett  1, 
Beethoven  all  the  9,  Benedict  2,  Sterndale  Bennett 
2,  Brahms  3,  David  I,  F.  H.  Cowen  3,  Gade  4,  Gads- 
by  1,  Gounod  2,  Haydn  22,  F.  Hiller  3,  Henry 
Holmes  1,  Lachner  5,  Liszt  I,  Mthnl  1,  Mendels- 
sohn 30,  Mozart  ]0,  E.  Prout  1,  Raff  3,  Romberg  I, 
Rubinstein  2,  Schubert  8,  Schninann  6,  Silas  3, 
Spnhr  7,  and  Snllivan,  Verdi  (the  string  qnartet, 
plaved  by  all  the  strings  of  the  orchestra),  Weber, 
and"  Wingham  each  one.  Of  overtures,  marches, 
entr'actes,  and  ballet  airs,  there  have  been  per- 
formed by  Adam  3,  Auher  13,  Bach  2,  Balfe  3,  Bar- 
giel  2,  J.  F.  Barnett  4,  Barnby  1,  Bazzini  1,  Beet- 
hoven 14,  Bennett  7,  Benedii-t  3,  Berth.z  8.  Best  1, 
Boieldieu  1,  Chelaid  1,  Chernbini  10,  Cosla  2,  Cow- 
en  2.  Cnsins  .3,  David  1.  Flotow  1,  Gade  4,  Gadshv 
4,  Gevaert  1,  Glinka  2,  Gluck  2,  Gonnod  8,  Gu'i- 
raud  ],  Hager  1,  Halevv  1,  Handel  4,  Haydn  2, 
Herold  2,  Hiller  4,  Alfred  Holmes  3,  C.  E.  Hor-ley 

4,  Joachim  3,  Kerhnsch,  Krehs,  Kuhlau,  Lake,  Les- 
lie, Leutner,  and  Lindpainter  one  each,  LitolfT  3, 
Lucas  1,  Macfarren  8,  Manns  I,  Massenet  1,  Mehul 
2,  Mendelssohn  19,  Meyerbeer  6,  Mozart  9,  Nicolai 

2,  Oakeley,  Oslmriie,  Pauer,  Pcarce,  Potter,  and 
Ries  one  each,  Pierson  3,  Raff  2,  Rrber  3,  Reinecke 

5,  Rietz  2.  Rossini  8,  Rubinstein  3,   Schindelmasser 

3.  Schnberl  8,  Schi  miUTi  6.  Smart  2,  Spohr  6,  Spm- 
tini  5,  Saint-Saens,  Shakespeare.  Alice  Smith,  Ste- 
phens. Siiehl,  Street,  Snpp6,  Tanbert,  A.  Thomas, 
H.  Thomas,  Tschaikoff-^ky,  Van  Brie,  Waley,  Wal- 
lace, and  Winter  one  each,  Sullivan  7,  Vnlkmann  2, 
Wagner  11,  Weber  10,  and  Winghnni  2.  Of  con- 
certos and  instrumental  solos  there  have  been  per- 
formed by  Bach  7,  Beethoven  11,  Benedict  2,  Ben, 
mtt  4,  Brahms 4.  Barnett,  Baumer,  Bronsai  t,  Brnch- 
Dussek,  Grieg,  Gadsby,  Grutzinacher,  Handel,  He- 
i;ar,  Hen.-elt,  Hiller,  Leilair,  Li  Calso,  Linder,   Lip- 


inski,  Macfarren,  Manns,  Paner,  PoUitzer,  Pront, 
Rode.  Schubert,  Servais,  Silas,  Sullivan,  De  Swert, 
Thalberg,  and  Tschaikowskv  all  one  each,  Chopin 
7,  David,  Ernst,  and  H.  Holmes  two  each.  Hummel 
5.  Joachim  4,  Mendelssohn  20.  Moliqne,  Moscheles, 
Piatti,  Reinecke,  and  Viotti  two  each,  Mozart  10, 
Paganini,  Raff,  and  Rubinstein  three  each,  Schu- 
mann 4,  Spohr  7,  Vieuxtemps  5,  and  Weber  8.  Of 
vocal  and  miscellaneous  work.s,  snch  as  oratorios, 
cantatas,  etc.,  there  have  been  performed  by  Bach 
2.  Barnett  2,  Beethoven  13,  Sterndale  Bennett  2, 
Benedict  1,  Brahms  3,  Costa,  Alwyn,  Cusins.  Def- 
fell.  Gade,  Griesbach,  Haydn.  Hiller,  A.  Holmes, 
Leslie,  Liszt,  Mozart,  Ouselev,  Prout.  Roeckel,  Ros- 
sini, and  Smart  one  each,  Gounod  3,  Handel  6,  Mac- 
farren 3,  Mendelssohn  18.  Rubinstein  2,  Schubert 
9,  Schumann  2.  Sullivan  6,  nnd  Weber  2.  The  dates 
of  the  various  performances  of  each  work  are  given, 
as  well  as,  in  the  case  of  solos,  the  artists  who  per- 
formed t>.eni.  Not  many  musical  institutions,  eith- 
er at  home  or  abroad,  can,  I  fancy,  boast  snch  a  rep- 
ertory, in  which  there  are  few  names  celebrated  in 
music  left  tinrepresented. 

The  permanent  band  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Com- 
pany coi.tains  6  first  violins,  4  second  ditto,  4  vio- 
las, 3  violoncellos,  and  three  double  basses,  besides 
the  full  complement  of  wind  instruments,  harp, 
"drums,  etc.  For  the  Saturday  concerts  this  force  is 
an<rm(mte  1  up  to  16  first  and  14  second  violins,  11 
V'olas,  10  violoncellos,  and  ten  double  basses — a 
force  which  is  occasionally  still  further  increased. 


Crystal  Palace  Concerts. 

(From  the  *'  Graphic,"  October  7.) 

The  22nd  series  of  these  admirable  entertain 
ments  begins  to  day.  with  a  programme  full  of  at- 
traction, among  the  leading  features  being  Mr.  Ai'- 
thur  Sullivan's  incidental  music  to  Hntry  VIII. ^  the 
overture  to  X/?  Premirr  Jonr  de  Boukfinr  (Auher's 
penultimate  opera),  and.  last  not  least,  Sir  Julius 
Benedict's  concerto  in  E  flat,  for  pianoforte  and  or- 
chestra, the  pianoforte  part  sustained — not  for  the 
first  time,  even  at  the  Crvsfal  Palace — by  Mdme. 
Arabella  Goddard.  The  overture  to  Oheron  and  the 
C  major  svmphony  of  Beethoven  are  also  com- 
prised. The  Crystal  Palace  Choir  is  to  assist  in  the 
performance  of  Mr.  Sullivan's  characteristic  music. 
With  n-ference  to  one  point,  it  may  he  urged  that, 
while  sf)  manv  fine  symphonies  by  Havdn  have  not 
hitherto  been  accorded  a  hearing  at  these  concerts, 
where  the  "  Father  of  t!ie  Symphony,"  nevertheless, 
obtains  such  earnest  and  sympathetic  attention  from 
Mr.  August  Manns,  Beethoven's  earliest  work  of  the 
kind  miiiht,  with  advantage  to  itself,  be  granted  a 
somewhat  longer  period  of  repose.  So  bright  and 
masterly  a  piece,  however,  cannot  fail  under  any 
circumstances,  to  be  more  or  less  welcome,  and  few 
except  such  amateurs  as  liave  been  accustomed  to 
hear  it  at  frequent  intervals  dnring  many  years  past 
will  feel  inclined  to  obiect.  Other  points  of  interest 
borne  in  mind.  Mr.  Manns  may  therefore  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  prepared  a  model  selection  for 
his  habitual  supporters.  The  prospectus  f<ir  the 
season,  which  is  to  terminate  on  the  15th  of  May, 
looks  well  upon  paper ;  and  the  Crystal  Palace  di 
rectors,  it  must  be  admitted,  usually  adhere  with 
conscientious  sti-ictness  to  the  pledges  set  forth  in 
their  preliminary  announcements.  There  are  to  be 
eleven  concerts  before,  and  fourteen  after  Christ- 
mas. The  orchestra  remains  much  as  previously, 
with  Mr.  Manns  in  the  place  he  has  so  zealously 
filled  from  the  outlet.  Any  change  in  these  depart- 
metits  would  be  viewed  with  considerable  dissatis- 
faction. Last  season  the  Crystal  Palace  choral 
singers  exhibited  signs  of  progress  which  were 
heartily  recognized  on  more  than  one  occasion ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  may  continue  to  advance 
steadily  in  the  same  path,  though  some  are  of  opin- 
ion that  they  would  do  wisely  to  turn  their  backs 
upon  oratorio,  unless  when  assuming  the  shape  of 
some  very  interesting  novelty;  such,  for  example, 
a«  the  "  sacred  drama,"  Hezckiah,  which  Mr.  J.  L. 
Hatton,  one  of  our  most  highly  esteemed  musicians, 
has  lately  finished.  This  forms  an  important  item 
in  tlie  catalog\ie  of  works  by  English  authors. 
Sterndale  Bennett — as,  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Manns, 
Invariably  happens — is  well  cared  for.  In  addition 
to  his  beautiful  cantata,  'The  Mail  Queen,  one  of  his 
jiianolorte  concertos,  and  the  m..sic  to  his  imfinished 
AJnx — the  last  he  ever  wrote,  and  on  that  acc(Uint 
alone  the  most  acceptable  of  all — are  promised.  Mr. 
Henry  Gadsby's  overture  to  Andromeda,  and  his 
choruses  in  Alccntit,  together  with  a  manusci'ipt 
symphony  in  G  minor  by  Mr.  Ebenezer  Prout,  will 


be  welcome — the  last  more  especially,  as  something 
unknown  from  the  pen  of  a  composer  whose  talent 
and  scholarly  acquirements  have  won  general  rec- 
ognition. A  "  new  concert-overture."  by  Mr.  C.  V. 
Stanford,  of  Trinity  College.  Cambridge  (the  same 
that  was  performed  at  the  recent  Gloucester  Festi- 
val ?)  completes  the  list — unless  we  may  translate 
into  a  certainty  the  "  hope"  entertained  by  the  di- 
rectors of  being  able  to  include  Professor  Macfar- 
ren's  I^tdi/  of  the  Late  (his  most  recent  production), 
of  which  reports  from  Glasgow  warrant  high  expec- 
tations. For  the  great  Scotch  city  the  cantata  was 
expressly  written,  and  it  is  to  be  produced  there  at 
one  of  the  Subscription  Concerts  in  December  next. 
This,  added  to  Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan's  Henri/  VIII. 
(above  mentioned)  gives  to  English  compositions 
and  English  composers  'hat  fair  share  of  publicity 
which,  unquestionably  their  due,  can  rarely  fail  to 
be  a-<  acceptable  as  it  is  desirable.  That  to  Beet- 
hoven, the  Colossu",  is  assigned  a  giant's  place  in 
the  scheme,  may  be  taken  for  granted  ;  and  there 
was  little  necessity  to  urge  any  plea  for  so  inevita- 
ble a  decision.  Mozart  is  called  upon  not  only  for 
two  out  of  his  many  orchestral  symphonies,  but  for 
a  series  of  variations  (horns  and  stringed  instrn- 
ments)  not  long  since  brought  to  light  at  Vienna, 
familiar  enough  to  enthusiastic  lovers  of  the  Salz- 
burg genius,  hoivever  unfamiliar  to  amateurs  and 
musicians  in  general.  Only  two  symphonies  by 
Havdn — the  9th  of  the  "  Sal'omann  "  set,  and  "  that 
in  G,  quaintly  ■' (why  quaintly  ?) ''known  as  'Let- 
ter V.' "  Besides  other  compositions  from  Men. 
delssohn,  a  fugue  for  stringed  instruments,  belong- 
ing to  one  of  his  early  symphonies,  is  set  down. 
The  more  such  things  the  better,  ina.smuch  as  every 
fresh  contribution  acquaints  us  more  nearly  with 
the  development  of  the  genius  of  that  exceptional 
musician  to  whom  the  Art-wnrld  is  indebted  for  Eli- 
jah. Of  Schubert  we  are  to  hear  once  mo  e  the 
curiously  styled  "  Tragic  Symphony."  which  has 
nothing  "tragic"  in  it,  and  (first  time)  another 
symphony  in  B  flat,  the  second  conceived  by  the 
brain  of  Beethoven's  most  fertile  and  gifted  contem- 
porary. Two  out  of  the  four  symplionies  by  Schu- 
mann are.  as  a  matter  of  course,  provided  ;  and 
mirnhUe  dicin  I — the  ballet  music  from  Rossini's 
Maine,  Parisian  version  of  his  Mose  in  IHrfifto,  The 
Introduction  to  Act  1,  or  the  grand  finale  of  Act  2, 
from  tlie  same  opeva.  w.iuld  have  conferred  more 
honor  upon  the  illustrious  Pesarese.  Our  "  elders  " 
in  art  are  not  overlooked,  and  various  com)>ositions 
by  Bach  and  Handel,  about  which  it  is  needless  to 
say  more  than  that  they  are  here  ecmiparatively  un- 
known, are  included  Not  the  lea.st  interesting 
among  these  is  "  The  Yorkshire  Feast  Song."  by  our 
own  Henry  Purcell.  which,  though  advertised  last 
season,  was  ncm.f<irthcoming.  The  "  Sinfonie  Car- 
actiSristique  "  of  Hector  Berlioz,  founded  upon  By- 
ron's "  Childe  Herold,"  and  entitled  Harold  ai  Ilalie, 
has  been  heard  more  than  onc(^  in  London,  though 
never  till  now  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  We  are  curi- 
ous to  witness  the  effect  produced  upon  the  Syden- 
ham audience  by  this  gloomy  and  magnificent 
"tone  poem,"  "  tone-picture,"  or  whatever  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  "  Romantic  School "  may  delight  to 
call  it,  and  no  less  curious  to  be  informed  upon 
whom  will  devolve  the  task  of  playing  the  obhlignto 
part  for  a  single  viola,  supposed  to  represent  the 
personage  of  Harold  throughout  the  entire  sympho- 
ny. The  Waldfiinfonie  of  Joachim  Raff:  the  fourth 
"  Orchestral  Rhapsody  "  of  Abb6  Liszt  (rhapsody 
indeed  !);  the  symphony  which  Herr  Anton  Rubin. 
stein  boldly  entitles  Ocean  ;  and  orchestral  pieces 
from  Reinecke,  Hoffman,  Goldmark,  and  Saint- 
Saens;  together  with  Verdi's  Reqaiem,  the  ballet 
music  from  Gounod's  last  opera.  Ghiq-Mara  ;  selec- 
tions from  Wagner's  Ring  des  Nihel ungen,  etc  ,  and 
Sir  Michael  Costa's  serenata,  7Ae  Dream,  are  all  in- 
cluded. 


Vienna.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  has  granted 
permission  for  three  grand  Conce-t-Soir6es  to  take 
place  next  winter  in  the  Imperial  Operahouse.  The 
proceeds  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  pension  fund  of 
the  institution.  There  is  every  probability  that  all 
the  members  of  the  orchestra  will  take  a  trip  to 
Paris,  with  a  view  to  giving  a  series  of  concerts 
there  during  the  International  Exhibition.  The 
idea  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  in  a  letter  from 
a  leading  member  of  the  Exhibition  Committee. 
Meanwhile,  the  directors  of  the  Salzburg  Mozart- 
euni.  in  consideration  of  certain  ulterior  advantages 
to  accrue  to  the  Mozarteuin,  have  offered  to  under- 
take the  managetnent  of  the  trip,  and  guarantee  the 
artists  against  all  risk  of  pecuniary  loss.  The  offer 
will  probably  be  accepted.  The  number  of  con- 
certs Would  be  six,  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
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day  of  rest,  so  that  the  musicians  would  not  be  fa- 
tiffupd,  but  have  time  (o  pep  some  of  the  sichts  of 
the  French  capital.  A  fortnia-ht  would  suffice  for 
the  entire  series,  which  would  take  place  in  July, 
when  the  Imperial  Operahou=e  here  is  closed.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Wiener  Fremdevhlait,  the  approach- 
injj  concert  season  promises  well.  Amonfc  the  ar- 
tists of  note  expected  are  Herren  Joachim,  Aiicr, 
Sauret,  DavidotT,  Brassin,  and  Madame  Arabella 
Goddard,  who  has  not  played  in  Vienna  for  some 
years. 

Cassel.  The  Intendnnt  of  the  Theatre  Royal  has 
announced  that  he  will  give,  in  the  course  of  the 
winter,  a  series  of  performances  in  which  the  vari- 
ous German  masters,  from  Gluck  down  to  R.  Wag- 
ner, shall  be  represented  in  chronological  order  by 
one  opera  each.  The  opera  will  be  selected  from 
those  irene'rally  accounted  its  composer's  best,  and 
will  be  preceded  bv  a  musico-historical  disquisition 
on  its  peculiar  merits.  There  will  be  seventeen 
performances  in  all.  According  to  the  present  ar- 
ranirements,  the  following  are  the  composers  and 
operas  selected  : — 1.  G]ac}i,  IphSgeme  in  Tavris  ;  2. 
Pittersdorf,  Apothel-er  und  Doelor  ;  3.  Mozart,  Die 
Zniihi-rfofe  ;  4.  "Winter,  Das  unterhrocltene  Opfer- 
fesl  ;  R.  Weigl,  7)jV  Scliwcizer-familie ;  6.  Beetho- 
Ven,  Fideh'o ;  1.  Spohr,  Fnvxt ;  8.  "Weber,  Der 
Freischil^?.  ;  9.  Marscbner,  Hans  Heiling ;  10. 
Kreutzpr,  Das  Narhtlaper  in  Grnnndn  ;  11.  Meyer- 
beer, Z'/'?  ff«cr™o//«i  y  12.  Schubert,  Der  ha'tslirhc 
Kriea  ;  13.  Mendelssohn,  Loreley  ;  14.  Schumann, 
Oennveva ;  15.  Nicolai,  Die  liistiqen  Weiher  vnn 
Windsor  ;  16.  Flotow,  Stradella  ;  and  17.  "Wagner, 
Lohengrin. 

Beelis.  The  Sineakademie  has  issued  the  pro- 
gramme of  its  three  Subscription  Concerts.  Bach's 
Magn{feal.  Gade's  Zion,  and  Mendelssohn's  Zandn 
Sioti.  will  be  performed  at  the  first ;  Handel's  Bnl- 
tJinznr,  at  the  second  ;  and  F.  Kiel's  Chrisfvs,  at  the 
third.  According:  to  report,  Herr  C.  Ad.  Lorenz's 
lay-orntori".  Olio  der  Grosse.  dedicated  to  the  Em- 
j-ipror  "U'llbelm,  and  twice  successfully  performed  at 
Stettin,  will  ere  long  be  produced  here. 


HAMBrEG.  The  Bach  Association  will  execute, 
durinir  the  winter,  Kiel's  C7i7'isfiis  and  the  Abbate 
Franz  Liszt's  Hci'ige  EUsnheth.  besides  giving  per- 
formances of  w'lrks  by  the  great  master  after  whom 
the  Association  is  named. 


minor  concerto,  Op.  72,  has  yet  sutiicient  value  to 
1  e  ranked  among  the  better  compositions  of  the 
present  day.  The  last  exceedingly  brilliant  move- 
ment is  the  most  effective,  but  it  requires  a  first- 
class  pianist  to  make  it  so  ;  the  iirst  and  second  call 
for  no  particular  remarks,  excepting  that  they  could 
only  have  been  written  by  a  more  than  ordinarily 
sifted  musician.  His  playing  was  incomparably 
fine.  A  peculiar  feature  of  his  piano  playing  is  his 
wonderfully  sympathetic  touch  ;  his  piano  is  deli- 
cate beyond  expression,  his  forte  is  never  hard  or 
harsh,  yet  not  lacking  manly  power.  He  is  a  mas- 
ter pianist. 


Leipzig.  J.  F.  Himmelsbach  writes  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Evening  Bulletin,  Oct.  13,  as  follows  : 

The  first  of  the  Gewandhana  concerts  was  given 
last  evening,  and  with  it  the  musical  season,  which 
doubtless  will  again  be  as  rich  as  the  most  enthusi- 
astic music-lover  may  desire,  has  been  formally  op- 
ened.    The  programme  was  as  follows: 

Concert  Overture — A  ma^or Rietz 

Aria— La  Clemerza  di  Tito Mozart 

Concerto  for  piano— C  major  (new) Reinecke 

Sonps— An  die  Leyer,    Schubert,  Schnsuchi,  Rubin- 
stein. 

Funeral  March Mozart 

Symphony  No.  3— E  flat Rietz 

Most  of  the  audience  would  probably  have  pre- 
ferred a  Beethoven  symphony  to  the  one  of  Rietz, 
but  the  recent  death  of  the  latter  (Sept.  12th),  who 
was  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Reinecke  (from 
1848-1860),  made  it  but  right  and  proper  on  the 
part  of  the  directors  to  abstain  from  their  usual 
custom  in  order  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one 
who  did  no  little  towards  retaining  and  even  ele- 
vating the  high  standard  of  the  Gewandhaus  con- 
certs. 

The  orchestra  played  with  spirit  and  rare  preci- 
sion ;  especially  was  the  concert  overture  a  perform- 
ance not  to  be  excelled.  Cnpellmeister  Reinecke  is 
certainlj'  not  only  one  of  the  best  conductors,  but 
also  one  of  the  most  able  interpreters  of  Mozart's 
music.  This  was  very  apparent  in  the  rendering  of 
the  funeral  march,  by  the  orchestra ;  from  first  to 
last  it  followed  willingly  and  easil}' ;  one  felt  and 
heard  the  master  musician  in  deep  sympathy  with 
the  spirit  of  Mozart. 

In  the  difificult  Mozart  arin,  Franlein  Fanny  Olden, 
from  Dresden,  introduced  herself  most  favorably. 
She  did  not  leave  unimproved  the  opportunity  to 
display  the  many  beautiful  qualities  of  her  well- 
schooled  mezzo-soprano  voice.  Not  less  happy  was 
she  in  the  pongs,  richly  deserving  all  the  applause 
she  received. 

Reinecke's  new  piano  concerto,  while  it  does  not 
come  up  to  the  merits  of  his  well-known  F-sharp 


Chicago,  Nov.  1.  Our  musical  season  has  not 
j'et  fairly  opened.  Mr.  EdJy's  Organ  Recitals  have 
been  resumed  with  about  the  same  attendance  as 
1ast»year,  and  with  similar  programmes.  In  the 
first  one  he  brought  forward  a  new  Organ  Sonata 
by  Mr.  Dudley  Buck,  (dedicated  to  Mr.  Eddy). 
One  naturally  compares  this  work  with  his  former 
organ  Sonata,  composed  to  show  his  hand  when  he 
first  returned  from  abroad.  That  work  was  bril- 
liant and  effective,  but  somewhat  too  American  in 
tone,  uneven,  and  almost  crude  in  places.  This  one 
is  a  great  advance.  It  is  worked  out  in  a  musician- 
ly  manner,  and  is  musical  throughout.  It  is  in 
three  movements.  The  first  is  the  regular  "Sonata- 
piece,"  or  Sonata-form  (as  Riehter  calls  it),  and  ad- 
heres to  the  tradiliim  of  the  pianoforte  sonata,  per- 
haps something  more  closely  than  is  necessary. 
Still  the  eniire  movement  is  enjoyable.  The  best 
part  of  the  work  is  the  second  movement,  an  Ada- 
gio, which  is  very  beautiful  and  perhaps  more  sen- 
timental (or  .spmfecZ,  shall  Isay  ?)  than  organ  Ada- 
gios are  apt  to  be.  The  principal  idea  in  this  move- 
ment is  relieved  by  a  very  dramatic  digression  (by 
no  means  easy  to  play  well).  At  the  second  return 
of  the  Principal,  the  melody  is  assigned  to  the  ped- 
al "  eight-feet "  'cello,  and  the  parts  to  a  voix,  celeste, 
with  a  very  charming  effect,  in  spite  of  the  stiffness 
of  a  melody  on  a  pedal  stop.  The  digression  then 
comes  again  in  a  new  key.  This  movement  is  well 
balanced,  original,  and  of  course  well  conceived  for 
the  organ.  The  finale  is  in  2-4  time,  and  is  a  ron- 
do with  a  taranielle  spirit,  though  not  in  triplets.  It 
is  brilliant,  and  when  well-played,  showy.  Still  I 
cannot  say  that  it  seems  to  me  a  fit  conclusion  for 
the  work.  Of  course  a  finale  of  this  character  is 
more  pleasing  to  a  miscellaneous  audienee  than  a 
fugue,  and  more  comTorting  to  a  musician  than  vari- 
ations on  "Hail  Columbia"  or  "God  save  the  King," 
however  antic  the  pedal  variations  may  be  made. 

In  the  production  of  this  sort  of  a  finale  Mr.  Buck 
has  followed  the  precedent  of  the  pianoforte  Sonata. 
This,  however,  is  no  advantage  in  ray  estimation. 
For  I  have  some  time  ago  called  attention  in  these 
columns  to  the  fact  that  Beethoven,  the  only  man 
who  ever  understood  the  Sonata,  showed  an  increas- 
ing disposition  to  discard  the  Rondo  finale  which 
he  had  received  in  the  tradition  of  this  form  ;  and 
in  my  opinion  he  did  so  in  the  effort  to  conclude  the 
work  with  a  climax,  and  to  make  the  climax  of  the 
ejTect  and  of  the  spiritual  expression  coincide,  which 
it  can  never  do  in  a  Sonata  closing  with  a  Rondo 
It  is  thus  that  I  interpret  the  colossal  opus  111, 
which  is  itself  only  the  well-rounded  climax  of  a 
series  of  departures  from  Sonata  traditions,  extend- 
ing through  the  last  half  of  his  productive  activity. 
Hence  it  has  never  hurt  my  feelings  that  Mendels- 
sohn should  have  allowed  his  English  publisher  to 
call  his  collection  of  six  organ  pieces  "Sonatas," 
when  not  one  of  them  is  in  the  traditional  form  of 
the  piano  Sonata.  On  the  contrary,  I  find  the  little 
"  Songs  without  Words,"  which  stand  there  in  the 
place  of  adagios,  and  which  conclude  several  of  these 
pieces,  not  only  enjoyable  in  themselves,  but  not 
badly  placed  in  the  work.  They  come  with  a  sort 
of  "  benediction  after  prayer  "  effect,  which  is  on  the 
whole  comfortable  and  artistic. 


Speaking  of  Mr.  Buck's  work  reminds  me  of  his 
"  Choir  Accompaniments,"  a  treatise  lately  com- 
posed by  him,  which  throws  more  light  on  the  art 
of  accompanyinn;  singing  by  the  organ,  than  I  have 
ever  seen  elsewhere.  And  the  subject  is  one  every 
experienced  organist  finds  it  necessary  to  know 
something  about. 

The  Hershey  musical  evenings  have  been  re- 
sumed, but,  I  am  sorry  to  report,  have  fallen  from 
grace  musically,  and  have  risen  in  the  favor  of  the 
public  by  the  same  token.  After  all,  the  programmes 
are  not  so  very  bad.  At  the  last  one  Mrs.  Von 
Klenge  played  Beethoven's  4th  Concerto,  (to  organ 
accompaniment!);  and  Mr.  Eddy  played  Meyerbeer  s 
'' Schiller  March  "  and  Buck's  "Overture  to  Wil- 
liam Tell ! " 

"  How  are  the  mighty  fallen. 
And  their  weapons  of  war  perished," 
— or  at  least  laid  away  for  a  season. 

On  the  other  hand  a  new  turn  of  the  musical 
wheel  brings  us  something  extremely  gratifying  in 
the  new  departure  taken  by  the  "  Beethoven  Socie- 
ty "  in  their  re-unions, — chamber  concerts  coming 
once  a  month.  Mr.  Woifsohn  has  organized  a  String 
Quartet,  and  will  bring  out  one  piece  of  this  class, 
and  one  for  piano  and  strings,  at  every  reunion. 
The  first  one  took  place  last  Saturday  night  and 
brought  Rubinstein's  profound  and  beautiful  Quat- 
uor  in  F,  op.  17,  and  a  new  Quintet  for  piano  and 
strings  by  Schotte,  op.  1.  The  quartette  consists  of 
Messrs.  Wm.  Lewis,  Fehl,  Loesch,  and  Eichheim. 
They  already  play  fairly  together,  and  there  is 
hope  that  they  will  develop  the  qualities  this  kind 
of  work  requires.  The  Rubinstein  Quartet  was  re- 
ceived warmly  and  a  general  desire  was  expressed 
to  hear  it  again.  But  the  sensation  of  the  evening 
was  the  Quintet.  This  work  is  called  "  opus  one" 
of  a  blind  composer  in  New  York.  It  is  in  four 
movements,  two  of  which  are  also  divided  by 
changes  of  time.  It  is  brilliantly  written,  extreme 
ly  genial  and  melodious,  and  the  piano  is  concerted 
with  the  other  instruments  in  a  very  clever  man 
ner.  Hearing  it  but  once,  it  is  of  course  hazardous 
to  saj'  too  much,  but  certainly  it  seems  to  me  a 
work  of  real  value.  The  players  (Mr.  Woifsohn  at 
the  piano)  speak  of  it  with  the  warmest  enthusi- 
asm. 

The  singing  at  this  reunion  was  by  Mrs.  Jennie 
Kempton,  Mrs.  Jennie  Jewett,  Mr.  Knorr  and  Dr. 
Martin.  The  former  lady  is  so  well  knowu  in  the 
East,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that 
she  was  warmly  received,  and  deservedly  so.  Mrs. 
Jewett  is  a  favorite  soprano  here  who  has  not  pre- 
viously appeared  before  the  Beethoven  Society. 
Hev  reception  was  most  cordial  and  complimentar}'. 
Her  Aria  was  a  hacknied  one,  redeemed  only  by  the 
purity  and  taste  of  the  performance.  For  an  encore 
she  gave  Schumann's  "  Hat  of  green."  Mrs.  Jew- 
ett excels  in  Schubert  and  Schumann  songs.  It 
will  doubtless  seem  strange  to  some  who  read  these 
lines,  but  she  is  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Fred.  W.  Root.  On 
this  occasion  Mr.  Knorr,  a  tenor  here,  sang  two 
clever  songs  of  Mr.  Wolfsohn's  own.  Mrs.  Regina 
Watson  appeared  in  apiano  solo  (Liszt's  13th  Rhap- 
sody, that  ought  to  be  his  opus  13,  for  he  never 
writes  anj-thing  else),  and  showed  to  better  advan- 
tage  in  the  Hershey  Hall,  than  on  two  other  occa- 
sions when  I  have  heard  her  in  large  rooms,  which 
her  touch  is  not  sufficiently  vigorous  to  fill.  She  is 
an  enthusiastic  teacher,  and  has  hosts  of  friends. 

If  Mr.  Woifsohn  succeeds  in  suppressing  the  en- 
core nuisance,  these  reunions  will  probably  prove 
our  most  enjoj-able  musical  doings  here  this  sea- 
son. 

The  immediate  future  has  in  store  for  us  a  season 
of  the  Fryer-Wagner  business,  and  especially  a 
very  brilliant  testimonial  benefit  concert  to  Mrs. 
Riv6-K-ng,  in  which  Miss'Thursby,  Miss  Drasdil, 
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Mrs.  Kempton,  and  thp  Apollo  Club  will  appear. 
Mrs.  King  will  play  a  new  Concerto  by  Saint- 
Saens(the  4th,  I  believe),  Mr.  Wolfsohn  accompany- 
ing. Mr.  Liebling's  promised  recitals  are  postponed 
for  some  weeks,  on  account  of  his  teaching  engage- 
ments which,  with  two  boarding-schools  on  his 
hands,  are  rather  pressing. 

And  that  reminds  me  that  the  pianist  who  ex- 
pressed the  terrific  heterodoxy  in  regard  to  the 
Beethoven  Sonatas,  as  recorded  in  this  correspond- 
ence a  few  weeks  ago,  seems  disposed  to  put  your 
correspondent  in  the  same  category — all  of  which 
is,  of  course,  very  painful  1  still  I  manage  to  re- 
main, as  ever, 

Der  Fretschuetz. 

Jtoiglfs  lonrnd  of  S^nsk. 

BOSTON.    KOV.     10,     1811. 


The  Opera. 

Manager  Fryer's  "  Grand  Wagner-Meyerbeer  Op- 
era Festival  "  tarried  at  the  Boston  Theatre  for  the 
two  weeks  ending  with  the  matinee  of  last  Satur- 
day, and  has  whirled  away  like  a  cyclone  westward 
to  Cincinnati  and  Chicago.  Ten  evening  perform- 
ances and  two  matinees  were  given, — mostly  to  thin 
houses,  while  the  few  exceptions  were  far  from  cred- 
itable to  Boston  taste.  From  this  comment  we  ex- 
empt, however,  the  first  night,  when  curiosity  to 
hear  the  Hugnenofs  once  more,  and  with  artists  so 
famous  in  the  two  principal  roles  as  Mme.  Pappen- 
HEiM  and  C.  E.  Adams,  as  well  as  to  test  the  quality 
of  the  combination  as  a  whole,  drew  a  really  large 
representation  of  our  most  cultivated  music-lovers. 
Most  of  these,  upon  the  whole,  were  disappointed. 
Meyerbeer's  operas  never  have  been  adequately 
given  in  this  country.  They  have  been  cheaply 
put  upon  the  stage ;  scenes  have  been  ruthlessly  cut 
or  omitted  altogether  ;  and  the  orchestras  have  been 
thin  and  over-loud  and  coarse.  Tet,  after  weeks  of 
Wagner  which  stood  tons  for  Opera  last  Spring,  we 
confess  to  considerable  enjoyment  of  the  Huguenots 
this  time,  with  all  its  faults.  The  orchestra  was 
far  from  fine  or  perfect,  yet  we  have  heard  the  mu- 
sic more  completely  murdered.  The  Choruses  and 
most  of  the  ensemble  pieces,  to  be  sure,  were  bad. 
The  scenes  in  the  market  place,  with  the  finale  of 
that  third  act,  and  the  second  also,  were  noisily  and 
coarsely  done,  and  so  was  the  orgy  of  the  first 
scene.  Never  did  we  hear  the  great  scene  of  the 
benediction  of  the  poniards  quite  so  ineffective  ;  and 
even  the  Malaphn  was  singularly  weak  and  lifeless. 
But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  beantiful  music  in  the 
work  which  we  can  enjoy  for  its  own  sake,  when  it 
is  decently  sung  and  accompanied,  as  much  of  it 
truly  was  on  this  occasion.  And  then  the  Raoul  of 
Adams  and  the  Valentine  of  Pappenheim  almost 
made  up  for  all.  Both  were  superb  in  singing  and 
in  action.  Mr.  Adams,  who  bore  himself  with 
grace  and  dignity  throughout,  was  in  better  voice, 
more  free  from  hoarseness,  than  on  any  other  even- 
ing when  we  heard  him.  His  recitative  was  mas- 
terly, in  phrasing,  in  distinct  enunciation,  and  in 
rich  musical  quality  of  tone.  His  singing  of  the 
first  Aria — the  delicate,  romantic  love  song  with 
the  viol-d'aniour  accompaniment — was  simply  ex- 
quisite, his  beautiful  use  of  the  fakello  or  head-voice 
in  the  higher  tones  being  in  perfect  keeping  with 
the  intention  of  the  melody  and  the  peculiar  char- 
acter of  the  accompaniment.  But  it  was  in  the 
great  Duet,  the  climax  of  the  work,  that  both  the 
Raoul  and  tlie  Valentine  rose  to  their  full  height  of 
power  and  passionate  expression ;  and  when  he 
gave  forth  those  high,  rich,  thrilling  chest  tones 
(that  was  the  place  for  them)  the  whole  audience  was 


electrified  and  wild  with  enthusiasm.  Quite  as 
much  might  be  said  in  praise  of  Pappenheim,  her 
large  and  noble  voice,  her  true  and  earnest  style, 
pervaded  by  a  deep  musical  feeling  and  loyalty  to 
Art ;  only  a  sufficient  Tenor  is  a  so  much  rarer 
bird. 

We  were  much  pleased  with  the  fresh,  pure,  light 
Soprano  voice  of  Miss  Alexande  Huemann,  the 
youns  and  prepossessing  Russian  lady  who  sang  the 
florid  music  in  the  Queen's  part  with  great  ease  and 
fluency.  To  be  sure,  some  of  her  upper  tones  are 
somewhat  tart,  but  in  most  of  its  range  the  voice 
has  a  vibrating  and  birdlike  quality  which  it  is 
pleasant  to  hear.  We  think  this  singer  has  not 
been  fairly  appreciated.  Her  acting  is  at  least  sim- 
ple and  unaffected.  In  the  Princess  in  Robert  le  Di- 
ahle  she  appeared  to  even  better  advantage,  lending 
a  fresh  interest  to  the  hacknied  "  Robert,  toi  que 
faime."  The  charming  music  of  the  Page  was  but 
indifferently  rendered.  One  missed  Carl  Formes  in 
the  grand  part  of  the  old  Huguenot  soldier.  Herr 
WiEGAND  has  a  rich,  sonorous  bass  voice  and  deliv- 
ered some  parts  well,  but  was  not  equal  to  the 
whole  task;  sometimes  his  tones  were  offensively 
harsh  and  blatant,  and  often  false  in  intonation. 
This  artist  seemed,  however,  in  his  element  the  next 
evening  as  Caspar  in  Der  Freyschuiz.  Herr  Blum, 
as  Nevers,  and  Herr  Adolphe,  as  St.  Bris,  were  only 
fair. 

For  the  Freyschiitz  had  a  wretchedly  small  audi- 
ence, — perhaps  owing  to  a  presentiment  that  We- 
ber's exquisitely  beautiful  and  wildly  romantic  mu- 
sic would  be  murdered,  as  indeed  it  was,  taking  the 
opera  as  a  whole.  The  orchestral  work  was  bad ; 
the  choruses  were  bad,  even  the  Hunters'  Chorus, 
which  might  almost  sing  itself;  and  Conductor  Ma- 
retzek  seemed  unconcerned  and  reckless.  But  the 
Caspar,  as  we  have  said,  was  good.  Mr.  Adams,  al- 
though very  hoarse,  sang  like  an  artist  throughout, 
— with  beautiful  expression  in  the  Aria:  "Dureh 
die  Watder,"  etc.  A  new  Soprano  presented  her- 
self in  the  serious  and  lovely  part  of  Agatha,  Miss 
Mathilde  Wilde,  who  has  a  pure,  clear  voice  of 
great  power  and  not  a  little  sweetness  and  sang  fine- 
ly. Her  action  is  stiff  and  awkward.  The  con- 
trasted playful  music  of  the  companion  part,  Aenn- 
chen,  was  prettily  and  gracefully  sung  and  acted  by 
Miss  Cooney. 

Instead  of  the  much  coveted,  Fidelia,  on  the  third 
night,  Lohengrin  was  given.  And  never  heard  we 
so  much  senseless  noise  and  discord.  This  opera — 
perhaps  the  best  of  Wagner's — has  many  beauties; 
but  the  most  of  them  were  marred  and  swallowed 
up  in  noise  in  this  performance.  Mr.  Fryer's  noble 
orchestra  of  last  Spring  was  wanting,  and  still  more 
that  competent  conductor.  Mme.  Pappenheim  was 
perfectly  at  home  in  Elsa  and  sang  and  acted  all  in 
her  best  manner ;  all  was  beautiful,  artistic  and 
consistently  sustained.  The  Ortrud  of  Miss  Wilde 
was  impressive  both  in  voice  and  action.  And  Herr 
Fritsch,  as  Lohengrin,  sang  with  refined  and  deli- 
cate expression  antl  sustained  the  knightly  part 
with  dignity.  Much  praise  is  due  also  to  Herr  Blum 
as  Telramund,  and  to  Herr  Wiegand  as  the  Emper- 
or, though  he  sang  often  out  of  tune.  The  Herald, 
an  important  part,  was  alwaj's  out  of  tune,  and  sang 
or  declaimed  in  tones  almost  ridiculous. — Repeated 
on  Saturday,  this  opera,  we  are  told,  went  some- 
what better. 

Robert  le  Dialle,  on  Friday,  certainly  fared  much 
worse  than  the  Hugueiots.  The  beautiful  music  of 
Alice  always  saves  it,  and  though  Mile.  Wilde  was 
by  no  means  our  ideal  of  the  part,  she  sang  it  well. 
Of  Miss  Human's  Isabelle,  we  have  already  spoken 
in  high  praise.  Mr.  Adams,  in  bearing  and  in  ac- 
tion came  nearer  to  the  ideal  of  Robert,  the  roman- 
tic, reckless  cavalier,  than  any  artist  we  have  seen 


before.  He  sang  with  fire  and  true  artistic  feeling, 
and  was  indeed  satisfactory  in  all  respects  save  in 
the  husky  condition  of  his  voice.  Mr.  Adolphe  had 
not  the  subtle  and  magnetic  quality  for  Bertram, 
the  fiend  father.  Mr.  Fritsch,  as  Bertram,  remind- 
ed one  of  Brignoli,  not  only  in  appearance,  but  in 
the  sweet,  rich  timbre  of  his  voice  ;  he  sang  tiie  mu- 
sic finely,  "particularly  in  the  duet  (third  act)  with 
Bertram.  The  choruses  and  ensembles  were  bad 
enough,  and  the  orchestral  work  was  coarse,  show- 
ing lack  of  rehearsal  and  of  a  tempering,  controll- 
ing hand  and  therefore  no  fault  of  the  individual 
musicians  hastily  gathered  for  the  work  of  the  two 
weeks.  The  scene  of  the  resurrection  of  the  nuns 
was  made  about  as  ridiculous  as  it  could  be,  though 
we  could  but  admire  the  consummate  tact  and  grace 
with  which  Robert  Adams  bore  himself  amid  their 
seductions. 

On  Thursday  night — Oh  !  what  a  fall  was  there, 
my  Countrymen — this  high  and  haughty  ultri-frer- 
man  Opera,  this  Warner  Festival,  became  Italian, 
and  came  down  to  Trovntore — Italian  of  the  trashi- 
est, most  hacknied  barrel-organ  type  I  And  that 
night  the  theatre  was  crowded,  and  so  it  was  again 
and  j-et  again  the  following  week.  Doubtless  the 
singing  of  Pappenheim  and  Adams,  and  of  Miss 
Phillipps  as  the  Gypsy  Mother,  was  as  stirring  and 
as  admirable  as  has  been  reported.  But  from  Fide- 
lia to — Trovatore  !  Beethoven's  divine  masterpiece 
with  half  a  house,  and  Verdi's  sensational  affmr 
hailed  three  times  by  eager  crowds  !  That  speaks 
not  well  for  recent  progress  in  musical  taste, — not 
well  for  Boston.  When  the  truly  musical,  when  the 
lovers  of  the  best  in  music  neglect  the  best,  the  ap- 
peal has  to  be  made  to  the  half  musical,  to  the  pop- 
ular crowd  ;  and  none  can  blame  the  manager,  who 
acts  from  the  instinct  of  self-preservation. 

We  are  told  that  Fidelia  was,  on  the  whole,  fairly 
well  done.  At  all  events  it  is  hard  to  hide  its  in- 
trinsic beauty,  to  stay  its  inspiring  influence  even 
by  a  bad  performance.  The  other  performances,  of 
the  second  week  (none  of  which  we  witnessed)  were 
two  of  Gounod's  Faust — one  with  Pappenheim  and 
Adams,  the  other  without, — and  one  of  Luerezia 
Bargia,  supplemented  with  scenes  from  La  Favori- 
ia  (with  Adelaide  Phillipps  as  Leonora.) 


KoSEini's  Sfabat  Jfater, — the  one  resource  of  Opera 
troupes  when  they  wish  to  utilize  a  spare  Sunday  evening 

by  poaching  in  the  preserves  of  "sacred"  music 

was  given  by  the  principal  artists,  of  the  German  Opera, 
together  with  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society's  Chorus, 
at  the  Music  Hall,  on  the  Sunday  evening  dividing  their 
two  weeks.  The  Siabat  formed  the  Second  Part,  and 
was  on  the  whole  very  effectively  rendered,  — the  Cho- 
ruses especially.  Mme.  Pappenheim  gave  out  her  full 
power  of  voice,  with  all  her  heart  and  soul,  the  Infla- 
matus.  which  she  sang  superbly,  and  she  w.as  worthy  of 
herself  throughout. 

Miss  Antonia  Henne  sutained  the  Contralto  (or 
second  Sopr.ino)  solos  very  acceptably.  Mr.  Adams's 
delivery  of  the  trying  Cujus  animam  was  brilliant,  in 
the  highest  sense  artistic,  and  most  enjoyable  in  spite  of 
even  unusual  hoarseness.  And  as  to  tone,  the  golden 
sun  still  struggles  through  the  clouds  to  warm  and  edify 
any  hearer  who  is  sympathetic  to  the  soul  of  Art.  Mr. 
BUrtn  displayed  a  very  smooth  and  musical  quality  cf 
voice  in  the  Bass  Air;  Pro  /Vccaijs,  which  he  sang  wilh 
good  expression.  The  beautiful  Quartet  Quando  Corpus 
could  have  been  sung  better  (it  was  not  quite  in  tune), 
yet  its  charm  was  not  destroyed. 

The  first  part  opened  with  an  Organ  Fugue  —  Schu- 
mann's on  B,  A,  C,  H—  finely  played  by  Mr.  LAKG,  but 
ignored  by  all  but  the  "  appreciative  few."  Then  came 
Mendelssohn's  "  Hear  my  Prayer,"  finely  given  on  the 

pnrt  of  the  Chorus.  The  Solo  was  earnestly,  concienti- 
onsly  sungrby  Mme.  Poppenheim,  who  did  not  yet  seem 
all  herself;  she  began  a  little  flat  ,■  and  she  took  the  airy 
buoyant  melody :  "O  for  the  'wnigs  of  a  dove,"  painfully 
slow,  so  that  its  life  was  lost,  it  harl  no  "wings."  Mr. 
Fritsch  sang  Str.idella's  Pleta  with  much  refinement, 
and  Miss  Hiiinan  saner  G-nnnod's  Ave  Mnrin  in  a  pleasing 
voice  and  manner  with  accompaniment  of  Organ,  harp 
and  violin.  The  Terzetto  from  Rnpsini's  Messe  Solennelte, 
sung  by  Miss  Henne,  Messrs.  Fritsch  and  Blum,  sounded 
all  the  time  close  on  the  'ragged  edge"  of  discord,— 
not  so  much  the  singers'  fault,  we  fancy,  as  the  Cmi- 
poser's,  for  harmony  more  crude,  strange  and  uncer- 
tain we  seldom  hear. 


Chamber  Concerts. 

Miss  Amy  Fay's  first  Piano  Recital  took  place  at 
Union  Hall,  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  Oct.  16,  before 
an  appreciative,  but,  owing  partly  to  the  very  rainy 
weather,  rather  a  small  audience.  Miss  Fay  was 
the  sole  performer,  and  entirely  from  memory,  of 
the  following  varied  programme  : — 
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1.  a.  Prelnrie  anrt  Ftiijiie.    F  minor "Rnoh 

h.  BoiiiT^e.    A  minor Barli 

2.  Sonnta  Pastorale.    Op.  28 Beetlinven 

3.  Coniitiy  Sreiics.    Oik  28 J.  K.  Paine 

fl,  Wood-notes;  2,  Wayside  Flowers ;  3.  Un- 
der the  Lindens;  4,  Sheplierd's  Lament; 
6.  Village  Dance. 

4.  Spinning  song  (from  the  "Flying  Dutoliman,'" 

Wa?rer-Li=zt 

5.  Nonvellemelodie RnMnstein 

f>.  Midnifrlit  Barcarole,    Op.  12  Jerome  Hopkins 

7.  <7.  Ballade,    (rminor.    Op,  2.'? riionin 

i.  Ballade.    A  flat  major.    Op.  47 Chopin 

We  (houglit  Miijs  Fay  appeflred,  upon  the  whole, 
to  better  advantasfe  than  she  did  last  year, — stren2:th 
and  firmness  of  touch,  freedom  and  brilliancy  of 
execution  still  taliinsc  precedence  over  fineness  of 
feelinjr  and  concejition.  Naturally  therefore  she 
was  most  successful  in  the  renderins;  of  the  more 
modern  concert  pieces.  She  mi=sed  the  spirit — a 
very  fine  imasrinative,  poetic  spiril — of  the  Bach 
Prelude  and  Fujue,  taking  liberties  with  the  tempo, 
and  showing:  small  rcijard  to  light  and  shade.  The 
fugue  Toices  were  not  clearly  individualized  ;  and 
the  Bourree  sounded  altogether  vague  and  undefined. 
In  the  Pastoral  Sonata  of  Beethoven,  the  fir.st  move- 
ment lacked  the  serene  repose  which  so  beautifully 
characterizes  it,  no  less  than  its  sunny  cheerfulness  ; 
the  reiterated  three-four  monotone  of  the  bass  was 
over-loud,  and  the  whole  movement  was  urged  on 
at  an  almost  ar/itato  speed.  The  Avdante  was  bet- 
ter, more  subdued  and  even  ;  and  the  Scherzo  and 
Trio  were  quite  nicely  rendered.  We  felt  the  rest- 
lessness again  in  the  rondo  Jinah. 

Mr.  Paine's  little  "CountryScer.es"  are  charm- 
ing little  pieces,  happily  contrasted,  and  these 
seemed  to  be  ployed  con  miiore,  certainly  with 
grace.  Jliss  Faj-'s  most  finished,  elegant,  and  sat- 
isfactory performance  was  of  the  Lisztian  version  of 
the  Wagner  "  Spinning  Song;  "  th^e  all  her  pas- 
sages were  beautifully  smooth  and  flowing.  In  the 
"  Melody  "  of  Rubinstein  she  showed  genuine  ex- 
pression. The  Barcarolle  by  Mr.  Hopkins  was 
rhythmical,  but  rather  commonplace.  The  G  mi- 
nor ^BoWnrfe  of  Chopin  came  out  much  more  fairlv 
than  the  things  of  Bach  and  Beethoven  ;  and,  in- 
deed there  was  much  to  praise  in  her  rendering  of 
both  the  Ballades. 

— In  her  Second  Recital  (Oct.  30)  Miss  Fay  again 
exhibited  her  wonderful  memory  and  her  brilliant 
and  unflagging  execution  in  a  wide  range  of  diffi- 
cult and  interesting  pieces  : — 

1.  Gijrne Hnessler 

2.  Sonata  Quasi  Fantasia.    Op.  27.  No  1,, Beethoven 

Ar.daMte— AUefT'o  ed  Allesri-o  molto  vivace — 
.Adatrio— Finale. 

3.  Song:  Without  AVords— "Duetto" \fenrielssohn 

4.  ChantPolonais.    Xo.  5 Chopin 

Arranged  for  Pinno  by  Franz  Liszt. 
6.  Mahrchen  (Fairy  StoryV  Op.  102,  No.  4 Raff 

6.  Gnomen-Reiiren  (Elflri  Dnncel Liszt 

7.  ValSf'  Canrice,  on  Struss's  "  Nacht-falter," 

(Nifflit-Moths') Tansis; 

8.  Des  Abends  (Evening) Schumann 

9.  Oapviccio Raff 

10.  Canzonet Jensen 

11.  Andante  Spianato  and  Polonaise.    Op.  22, 

Chopin 

As  a  series  of  interpretations  of  many  styles  and 
masters.  Miss  Fay's  performances,  throughout,  im- 
pressed us  better  than  those  of  the  week  before. 
The  Giffue  by  Haessler,  a  pupil  of  one  of  nld  Se- 
bastian Bach's  best  pu(,ils,  a  bright  and  genial  thing, 
as  well  as  learned,  was  very  neatly  and  intelligent- 
ly played.  The  Sonata  Fantasia  of  Beethoven  was 
better  suited  to  her  than  the  Pastorale  of  the  first 
Recital,  and  its  movements  were  presented  evenly 
and  clearly,  the  Adagio  quite  impressively  ;  the 
Scherzo  [molto  vivace'),  so  like  a  clashing,  flashing 
sword  dance,  and  the  Finale  were  given  with  much 
fire  and  spirit.  In  the  Mendelssohn  "Duetto"  the 
two  voices  were  significantly  individualized.  Liszt's 
transcription  of  one  of  Chopin's  Polish  Songs  \vas 
really  a  charming  piece,  and  to  our  ears  entirely 
fresh  ;  nor  did  it  seem  to  suffer  in  the  rendering. 
Raff's  3Idhrchcii,  a  pretty  thing,  full  of  fire-fly  sp.irk- 
les,  was  gracefully  given  with  a  light  staccato  touch ; 


enjoyable  for  the  time  being,  but.  like  so  many  of 
these  clever  things,  scarce  thought  of  afterwards. 
The  Liszt  and  Tausig  fancies  were  fitly  grouped  with 
it.  Schumann's  "Des  Abends"  we  have  heard  played 
with  more  expression,  yet  we  cannot  say  that  it  was 
hadly  done.  The  Chopin  Andante  and  Polonaise 
were  highly  satisfactory ;  indeed  snch  seemed  to  be 
the  verdict  of  the  general  audience,  a  larger  one, 
and  more  responsive,  than  upon  the  first  occasion. 

— Miss  Fav's  third  and  last  Recital  will  be  on  the 
27th  inst.,  when  she  will  play,  of  Bach  :  Prelude  and 
Fugue  in  B  minor ;  Beethoven  :  Sonata,  Op.  5S, 
and  the  "Thirtv-two  Variations  in  C  minor  ;"  Field  : 
Nocturne  in  C  minor  ;  Chopin  :  Nocturnes  in  F,  and 
F  sharp.  Op.  IB,  and  the  Etude  in  A  minor,  0|^  25 
("  Winter- Wind  :  ")  Liszt :  "  Liebe>traum  "  Noc- 
turne, and  Hungarian  Rhapsody,  No.  14. 


Announcements. 

The  Handki.  and  Haydn  Society  have  adopted  the 
plan  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  of  London,  that  of 
sellinp:  tickets  for  the  Season,  which  will  include  four 
performances.  The  first  two  (Sunday.  Dec.  23,  and  Tues- 
day, Dec.  25)  offer  a  rich  abundance  of  Christmas  music 
—Bach  and  Handel  both  I— and  more  besides;  on  Sun- 
day, Bach's  Christmas  Oratorio,  Parts  1  and  2,  besides  J. 
C.  D.  Parker's  "Redemption  Hymn,"  and  the  "Noel" 
by  Saint-Saens,  each  of  which  made  its  mark  at  the 
last  Festival.  The  work  of  Bach  will  excite  new  inter- 
est by  the  nse  of  Robert  Franz's  additional  instrumenta- 
tion. On  Christmas  day,  Handel's  Messiah.  The  inten- 
tion of  producing  Bach's  Passion  Music  next  Spring  has 
been  reconsidered  iu  the  hope  to  av.ail  of  the  presence  of 
Mme.  Pappenheim  and  Mr.  Adams  in  the  production  of 
Verdi's  Requiem.  Mendelssohn's  St.  Pttul  is  set  down 
for  March  6.  and  the  Creation  for  Easter  Sunday,  April 
21.  The  artists  engaged  tor  the  Christmas  Oratorios  are  : 
Miss  Thnrsliy,  Miss  Annie  Cnry,  Mrs.  Flora  E.  Barry, 
Mrs.  H  E.  Sawyer,  Messrs.  W.  J.  Winch,  .Joseph  Maas. 
A.  E.  Stoddar(f  (baritone,  of  New  York),  and  M.  W. 
Whitney  Season  tickets  with  secured  seats,  at  §5.00, 
now  on  sale  at  the  Music  Hall. 

Theodore  Thomas  will  give  two  of  his  subscription 
concerts  in  this  city  on  the  14th,  and  the  17th  inst.  Mr. 
Thomas  will  have  the  assistance  of  the  Swedish  Ladies' 
Quartette,  which  made  a  genuine  sensation  upon  its  first 
appeal  ance  here,  last  week,  and  Master  Leopold  Lich- 
tenberg,  a  remarkable  young  violinist,  who  has  lately  re. 
turned  from  Europe,  where  he  studied  under  Wieniaw- 
ski.  Among  the  selections  to  be  played  by  the  orchestra 
are  the 'overture  to  Cherubini's  "  Watercarrier;"  "La 
Jeunesse  D'Hercule,"  a  symphonic  poem  by  Saint-Sa- 
ens; Variations  (Divertisemento  in  D),  by  Mozart;  We- 
ber's overture  to  "Oberon;"  Minuet  by  Boccherini. 
Master  Lichtenberg  is  to  perform  a  concerto  for  violin 
by  Viotti ;  an  air  by  Bach  (arranged  by  Wilhelmi),  and  a 
gavotte  by  Vieuxtemps. 

Mme.  Madeline  Sohilleb.  The  many  warm  friends 
and  admirers  of  this  distinguished  artist  and  most  esti- 
mable lady,  will  regret  to  learn  that  we  are  soon  to  lose 
her.  Overworked  by  crowds  of  piano  pupils,  she  pro- 
poses to  return  to  her  English  home,  and  henceforth  de- 
vote herself  to  concert  playing,  without  the  wear  and 
tear  of  lessons.  Before  her  departure,  she  will  give  a 
farewell  series  of  three  Piano  Recitals,  in  Deceinbev,  as- 
sisted by  the  fresh  and  charming  singer.  Miss  Cronyn, 
who  was  so  much,  admired  when  she  sang  in  Von 
Billow's  concerts. 

The  programme  of  the  second  Harvard  Symphony 
Concert,  Nov.  22  in  the  following: 

Part  T.  Overture  ("  Nameus-Feier,")  in  C,  Op. 
115,  Beethoven;  Recit ,  and  Aria,  from  Met/erl>eer^s 
"  Dinorah  "(Miss  Lillian  Bailey);  Krakoviak,  for  Pi- 
ano with  Orchestra,  Chopin  (Geo.  W.  Sumner). 

Part  11,    Songs  ;S5'mphony,  in  Cmajor,  Schubert. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Sherwood  announces  two  concerts  to  t  tke 
place  at  Union  Hall,  on  Friday  evening,  Nov.  16,  and 
Wednesday  evening,  Nov.  28.  The  programmes,  whicli 
are  particularly  interesting,  contain  many  compositions 
by  the  great  masters  which  are  new  to  Boston.  Bach, 
Beethoven,  Schumann,  Schubert,  Chopin,  Hensclt  and 
Mendelssohn  are  to  be  represented  by  important  works. 
Mr.  Sherwood  is  among  the  best  of  our  resident  pian- 
ists, and  his  concerts  are  always  attractive  and  intercBt- 
ing. 


Music  In  New  York. 

(From  the  Arcadian.) 

Dr.  Damroscii's  First  Saturday  Matinee. 

Magnificent  is  the  only  word  that  expresses  the 
wonderful  ensemble,  the  vigorous  sonority,  the  en- 
ergetic entrain,  of  Dr.  Damrosch's  new  orchestra. 
It  is  for  the  greatest  part  the  orchestra  dismissed  by 
Theodore  Thomas,  therefore  well  accnstcuncd  to 
play  together;  but  since  tliere  are,  nevertheless, 
some  new  elements,  the  remarkable  ensemble  is  not 
the  less  meritorious. 


THIS   18   DR.    damrosch's    ORCHESTRA. 

Ten  1st  violins:  Richter;  Schiissel;  Mollenhauer; 
Danz:  S.  Laendiier;  Christ;  Arnold;  Gantzberg;  Finin- 
ger;  Herfort. 

Eight  2d  violins  :  Habes;  Schreiber;  Risch;  Jordan; 
J.  Lnendner;  Never;  Kuban;  Heller. 

Five  violas:  Schwarz;  Reinboth;  Wigand;  Stockmar; 
Ringk. 

Five  violnncellos:  Popper;  Dragoue;  J.  Barreither; 
Kaltenl'orn;  Hausknecht. 

Five  douhle-basse^ ;  Ch.  Barreither;  Gebhardt;  Bar- 
tels;  Nowack;  Siebert. 

Harp:  MissE.  Stoman. 

Three  tlutes  :  Wehner;  Wenzel;  Werner. 

Two  olioos  and  English  horn :  Stohwasser;  Hantel. 

Two  clarionets:  Kayser;  Stnlierran. 

Two  bassoons:  Hochstein;  Neitz. 

Four  horns:  Kiistenraacher;  Bremer:  Hoffmann;  A. 
Eller. 

Two  trumpets:  Miller;  Renter. 

Three  trombones:  Voss;  Boeper;  Groebler. 

Tuba  ;  L.  Nowack . 

Timpani:  Bernstein. 

Small  drum:  Jordan. 

Grand  cassa  end  cymbals:  T.  Heller. 

When  we  state  that  they  plaved  certain  numbers 
to  perfection — we,  who  are  not  lavish  with  superla- 
tives of  the  kind — we  mean  what  we  say,  although 
we  have  certain  reserves  to  make,  because  neither 
of  Dr.  Damrosch  nor  of  Theodore  Thomas  will  we 
say  that  they  performed  to  perfection,  what  we  do 
not  think  deserves  such  high  praise,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word. 

We  therefore  take  exception,  before  all,  to  the 
movements  taken  and  to  the  execution  ol  Liszt's 
preludes  particularly  the  pastorale.  The  tone — of 
course  we  mean  what  is  called  the  general  tone  of 
the  orchestra — was  not  evenly  balanced.  We  missed 
in  the  wood  wind  instruments  the  piano  altogether  ; 
they  attacked  chords  which  ought  to  have  been  soft 
without  the  necessary  delicacy.  So  was  the  tone  of 
the  violoncello  generally  too  hard,  not  refined  and 
not  graded  enough — mind,  we  only  speak  ofLiszc's 
Preludes.  The  accelerando  taken  seems  to  us  ex- 
aggerated, and  not  in  exact  keeping  with  the  com- 
position, which  we  have  so  often  heard  well  per- 
formed ;  and  we  do  not  think  that  although  the 
slower  movement  following  this  quick  tempo  gains 
by  comparison  with  the  preceding  rapid  time,  yet 
we  do  not  think  it  a  legitimate  means  of  effect,  to 
drive  a  small  part  of  the  work  beyond  what  w^ 
think  the  exact  and  righteous  tempo.  We  express 
here  our  personal  opinion  ;  but  we  know  that  Dr. 
Damrosch  got  the  movements  from  Liszt  himself, 
and  that  the  composer  is  usually,  though  not  always, 
the  best  judge  of  his  movements. 

The  S3'niphony  of  RaiT — his  eighth  sytuphony.  we 
believe — is  parti}'  very  interesting,  hut  the  first  and 
last  part  less  so.  The  first  motive  in  the  first  part 
is  commonplace,  and  the  whole  treatment,  although 
musician-like,  is  not  distinguished,  and  rather  dif- 
fused. Nor  can  the  last  part,  notwithstanding  its 
millions  of  notes,  claim  to  be  a  legitimate,  well- 
worked  symphonic  compo.sition,  always  bearing  in 
mind  the  standpoint  we  take  with  a  musical  author 
like  Raff,  whom  we  think  incapable  of  giving  an  un 
musician-like  work  to  the  world.  But  if  the  first 
and  last  part  can  neither  in  originality  nor  in  treat- 
ment lay  claim  to  a  very  high  Stan  ^ard  of  art.  there 
is  no  denying  them  the  merit  of  being  well  written, 
well  orchestrated,  showing  the  master's  hand  in  a 
hundred  little  details.  The  second  and  third  part 
however,  are  real  symphonic  gems.  Originality  of 
style,  breadth  of  treatment,  scientific  and  well-cal- 
culated orchestration,  broad  ideas  and  distinguished 
developments,  show  RaflF  if  not  in  a  new,  cer- 
tainly in  an  exce.ssivel}' favorable  light.  The  har- 
monies and  modulations  are  excessively  interesting, 
the  rather  often  used  enharmonic  changes  notwith- 
standing, and  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  Damrosch  for 
having  brought  the  new  work  before  a  New  Ycu'k 
audience.  The  part  representing  Walpurgis  night 
is  particularly  original.  The  bassoons,  since  Mey- 
erbeer used  them  in  his  famous  invttcation  of  the 
spirits  underground,  seem  to  have  acquired  citizens' 
rights  on  all  similar  occasions. 

The  phrase  played  upon  the  G  string  of  the  vio- 
lins, with  short  chords  on  the  vifdoncellos  accom- 
panying, is  of  a  breadih  and  impressiveness  quite 
classical.  In  the  third  part  the  play  with  the  G 
Dominant  as  pedal  is  graceful  and  amusing,  and 
the  whole  composition  certainly  belongs  to  those 
that  tower  far  above  the  average. 
II^Alihough  we  have  spoken  of  it  first  because  't  is 
the  most  important  composition  of  the  programme, 
the  great  and  legitimate  success  of  the  Hungarian 
dances  by  Brahms,  and  the  Gavotte  by  Bach  (en- 
cored), must  not  be  pa.ssed  over  without  the  honor- 
able mention  due  to  the  splendid  performance.  The 
rhythmic  perfection,  tlie  boldness  of  the  attack,  the 
jirecise  rendering  of  the  Hungarian  type,  tlie  bril- 
liant ensemble,  and  the  masterly  way  all  the  rallen- 
taudos  and  accelerandos  were  kept,  made  the  per- 
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fortnance  one  of  tlie  most  enjoynble,  find  the  public 
•would,  with  pleasure,  bave  I'leal-d  tbf  performanre 
ngaiii  ;'  but  Dr.  Damropfh  wisely  de<'lined,  after 
baving  alreatly  conceded  tbe  encore  of  Baeb's  Ga- 
votte. Tbere  is  where  tbe  violoncellos  an'd  the 
ftrings  allO).'ether  came  out  jrrand.  Tbe  old  mas 
ter  remains  tbe  old  mafter,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  another  composer  fo  strictly  classical,  and 
so  popular,  that  whenever  any  of  his  smaller  com- 
positions are  played  in  public,  the  encore  is  sure  ; 
but  it  must  be  ]ilayed  so,  and  due  recoirnition  al- 
lowed to  Dr.  Damr'sch's  orcbeslratinir  of  this  piece. 
As  a  leader  he  is  as  warm  and  energ;etic  as  ever, 
but  we  concralulate  him  on  his  movemerts  having 
prown  much  calmer,  although  equally  deter- 
mined. 

Mr.  Remmerfz  sanp:,  in  his  meritorious  manner, 
■Wagner's  AbcndsUrn  and  Schumann's  Zwei  Grena- 
diere. 

Altowetber,  there  is  no  mistake  about  tbe  success 
of  the  concert,  tbe  consequence  of  which  will  readi- 
ly be  seen  at  the  foUowino;  matinees. 


MISS   THUnSBY  S    COKCERT. 

Miss  Tbur.sby,  who  is  not  only  the  best  concert- 
Binger  in  America,  but  who,  luckily,  sees  this  fact 
acVnowledffed  by  so  many  people  that  her  plucl;  in 
takinj;  tbe  Academy  of  Music  was  borne  out  by  an 
immensely  crowded  house,  came  before   the  public 
with  the  same  style  of  pieces  that  she  selected  for 
years,  and  which  makes  it  appear  as  if  she  knew  on- 
ly a  few  songs,  or  could  sing  only  one,  and  certain- 
ly not  the  most  artistic  style  of  music.     We  told  her 
more  tlian  once,  and  we  cannot  help  saying;  it  again, 
that  if  she  will  be  taken  lor  a  great  artist,  to  which 
title  she  has  a  ripbt  to  lay  claim,  and  not  only  for  a 
successful    concert-singer,    she   must  sing  what  is 
worthy  of  a  great  singer,  and  not  only  all  these  ad 
cnptoiulam  fireworks.     Tbe  air  in  the  "Zauberflote," 
alihoujib  composed  by  Mozait,  is  nota  classical  air, 
because  he  wrote  it  only  for  a  singer   with   a  thin 
and  high  voice,  who  could  only  produce  effect  with 
such    acrobatic  tunes  :  and  to  this  standard   Miss 
Thur.sby  need  not,  and  ought  not  to   lower   herself. 
Tbe  same  might  be  said   about  the  air  from   the 
•'  Etoile  dii  Kord."     J(  nny  Lind,  for  whom  it  was 
written,  sang  it  in  the  last  act,  after  having  amply 
proved  her  grand  style,  her  incomparable  intonation, 
her  dtep  and  broad   conception;  but  to  take  this 
air  alone,  unless  it  is  sung  with  the  superiority  of 
e.vecution   and   intonation    of    Jenny  Lind,  seems, 
to  us,  a  mistaKe.     Miss  Thursby  sang  for  a  garden 
audience,  and  for  some  one   else's   benefit,  Proch  s 
variations,  a    parade   piece,  perfectly   adapted  for 
the  occasion,  all  right ;  hut  in  her  own  concert  she 
ought  to  have  show  n  herself  able  to  sing  something 
grand,  at  least  some  broa.l  cantabile,  or  fiorilure  of 
the  Handel  oratorio  style,  in  fact  something  that  en- 
titles her  to  be  more  than  a  mere  bravura  singer.  Be- 
sides, this  continual  straining  of  the  highest  notes 
of  the  voice  in  staccato  and  sliakea  is  a  detrimental 
proceeding  and  the  voice,  partly  from  this,  partly, 
perhaps,  from  exterior  reasons,  showed  sad  signs  of 
fatigue,  and  the  middle  part  of  it  is  already  a  little 
impaired,   and  it  would   certainly   be   the  greatest 
pity  if  so  clear  and  agreeable  a  voice,  so  much  mu- 
sical intelligence,  and  the  most  honorable  and  sym- 
pathetic ebaracter,  should  not  lead  Miss  Thursby  to 
the  pinnacle  of  fame  and  fortune,  which  she  is  fast 
apiiroaching,  and  deserves  not  only  to  reach,  but  to 
hold.     Rest,  quiet,  serious  study,  and  not  continual 
sacrificing  to  ^he  god  Baal,  are  tbe  means  to  reach 
that  desirable  aim.     That  Miss  Thursby  was  very 
much  applauded,  and  of  necessity,  encored,  is  self- 
evident.     But  here  again  we  might  be  permitted  a 
question.     Are  there  so  few  pieces  for  song  known, 
that  a  piano  piece  adapted  to  the  voice  must  be   se- 
lected for  an  encore,  and  that  old,  hacknied   "  Rose 
of  Summer"   for  the  second?     Berlioz  understood 
that  the  piano  was  not  rich  enough  for  all  the  treas- 
ures laid  down  in  the  "Invitation  a  la  Valse,"  and  he 
therefore  orchestrated  it ;  but  to  reduce  it  to  the 
voice,  and  to  sing  piano  passages  without  the  abso- 
lute perfection  of  mechanism  which  makes  the  exe- 
cution appear  faultless,  was  not  a  happy  idea. 

Miss  Thursby  has  proved  by  her  concert  that  she 
has  many  fi-iends.  and  who  is  your  friend  is  clearly 
seen  when  you  give  a  concert — they  came  like  a 
man  ;  faces  seldom  seen  in  tbe  Academy,  who  would 
have  come  through  "  snow  and  rain."  They  came 
and  stood  by  their  friend,  a  fact  that  honors  both 
parties. 

About  Signor  Brignoli  we  can  only  quote  what 
tbe  Tribune  says.  This  paper,  so  valuable  in  its 
musical  appreciation,  thinks  that 


"  .SlfTUor  Britrnoli  appears  to  have  stopper!  jrrowiner 
Gift  several  yea'"S  a{ro.  He  lias  lost  none  of  liis  voice  this 
lonp:  while  and  time  of  late  seems  to  have  affccieil  him 
only  OS  (Tin  and  water  affected  Silas  "Wegg — it  has  *  mel- 
lowed theorfran.'" 

He  snug  both  bis  songs  and  his  duet  with  Miss 
Thursby  as  if  he  was  twenty  years  old,  only  he 
sings  everything  in  Italian  style,  and  thouirh  he  pro- 
nounces English  words  when  he  sings  Sullivan,  bis 
method  is  so  thoroughly  Italian,  thnt  yon  fancy 
you  bear  a  Venetian  cantilena  and  not  an  English 
ballad.  Mr.  Mills  played  some  pieces  of  Chopin, 
tbe  dreamiest  poet  among  composers,  like  a  school- 
master bis  studies,  and  bis  performance  fell  flat  on 
the  audience.  Tl'is  was  the  onlv  number  received 
with  very  little  applause.  AYe  did  not  hear  his  sec 
ond  performance,  but  we  hear  that  it  was  much  bet 
ter  received.  We  are  giad  to  learn  it.  But  to  go 
and  play  Chopin  after  Mrne.  Essipoff,  who  has 
locked  the  door  and  put  the  key  in  her  pocket,  is 
certainly  not  Mr.  Mills's  affair. 

Undoubtedly  tbe  most  interesting  performance 
for  the  mtisicians  was  Theodore  Thontas's  orchestra 
in  the  two  movements  of  Raff.  Refined  and  deli- 
cate, sonorous  and  with  entrain,  it  was  irreproacha- 
ble— an  expressiim  which  could  not  rightly  be  used 
of  any  of  the  other  numbers  of  this  concert. 


The  English  Opfea  Company,  which  has  taken 
the  Fifth-avenue  Theatre,  and  of  which  Miss  Emilie 
Melville  is  tbe  soprano,  and  Mrs.-  Zelda  Seguin    Mr. 
William  Castle,  Mr.  Penkes,  etc.,  are  members,  op- 
ened ausjiiciously  on  Monday  night  last   with  the 
**  SuTiimer  Night's  Dream"    of  Arnbroise  Thomas. 
Tbe  New  York  7'r(.''?(?ie.says  of  this  work  (produced 
in  Paris  in  1850,  but  new  to  this  country) — "  It  deals 
with  Shakespeare,   but  it  has  no  connection   with 
Shakespeare's  play.     The  bard  is  represented  as  a 
riotous  and  tip.sy  young  person,  going  to  the  bad  in 
the  company  of  Sir  John  Fslstaff,  bat  he  is  sa\  ed  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  reads  him  several  severe  lec- 
tures and  makes  him  the  victim  of  a  series  of  mysti- 
fications, which  he  is  afterwards  persuaded  were  on- 
ly  a   drunken   summer  night's   dream.      It  is  not 
pleasant  to  see  Shakespeare   in   such   disguise,  and 
the  story  is  more  elaborate  than  ingeni<ius;  but  one 
soon  forgets  its   absurdities   in   admiration    of  the 
light  and  elegant  music,  now  tripping  so  gayly,  now 
tender  and  sentimental — always  vivacious  and  mo- 
UkIIous.     It  is  more  fluent  and  spontaneotis  than  the 
music  of  '  Mignon,'  without  showing  so  many  origi- 
nal fancies  ;  perhaps  the  general  public  will  like  it 
better  than  the  the  more  serious  works  upon  which 
the  composer's  fame  chiefly  rests.     It  is   certainly 
an  admirable  specimen  of  a  cla.ss  of  opera  in   which 
the  French   stage  has   no   rival.      The  brisk   and 
sprightly  English  version  of  the  libretto  is  by  Mr. 
M.  A.  Cooney,  to  whom  we  are  probably   indebted 
for  the  introduction   of  a   reference  to   civil-service 
reform  at  Windsor  Castle  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  ; 
but  it  was  the  property-man,  and   not  Mr.   Cooney, 
who  msde  Sir  John  Falstaff  address  n  very   small 
sucking  pig  as  'that  noble  boar.'  "     The  New  York 
Times  remarks  of  the  opera  :    "  Its  chances  of  popu- 
larity, in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  are  not  of 
the  best.     In  the  first  place,  its  sttu'y  is  absurd,  and, 
in   tbe  second,  M.   Thomas's   numbers  are   far  too 
vague  as  to  themes,  too  romantic  and  far-sought  in 
tone,  and  too  delicate  in  form,  to  secure   a   prompt- 
bold  upon  the  average  listener.     Badasthe  bbrelto 
is  in  French,  it  appears  infinitely  worse  to   English 
spectators.     It  portrays  Shakespeare  as  a  drunkard, 
and  the  whole  plot  turns  upon  the  efforts  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  reclaim  the  poet  from  his  evil  ways  by 
coming  to  him  as  a  guardian  angel  in  a  dream." 
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Vooali  with  Piano  AooompaDiment. 

Mariannina.    E6.    3.    d  to  F.  Cottrau.  30 

"  Nop  potare  i  fiori  in  testa." 
"  On  the  holidays  dressed  p:aily." 
A  very  neat  and  (for  an  Italian  melody)  quite 
easy  song. 

Beloved  Again.     C.     3.     a  to  E.  Barri.  50 

"  Oomes  from  mv  henrt  this  crlad  refrain, 
I  love  and  am  heloved  again." 
Melodious    love    song.       Musical   lovers   will 
prize  it. 

God  of  the  Free.    National  Antliem.    A.     3. 
d  to  E.  Giannetti.  3.5 

"  Our  flag: — for  friends  a  stnrrv  sky, 
For  foes ;— a  tempest  every  fold." 
Is  not  nn  anthem. as  there  is  but  one  part;  hut 
is  a  stirring  patriotic  song. 

New  Songs  by  Tauhert,  each  30 

No.  3.    Little  Jacob.    E/i.    3.    c  to  E. 
"  May  he  a  f.airv  h'ls  coavd  him  down  under." 
"  Rat  ihu  ein  Untevirrlisher  srefaniren." 
Nice  children's  song,  for  nice  children. 


The  new  composition  by  Professor  J.  K.  Paine,  a 
"Symphonic  Fanta.sia"  on  Shakespeare's  "Tempest," 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Steinway  Hall, 
New  York,  by  Theodore  Thoma,?'  Orchestra,  on 
Friday  evening  last.  Of  it  the  New  York  Trihune 
says  :  "The  ■S3"mphonic  Fantasia'  on  Shakespeare's 
'Tempest,'  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Paine  of  Harvard  Universi- 
ty, formed  the  only  absrdute  novelty,  as  it  was  the 
principal  number  of  the  orchestral  pieces.  While  a 
further  hearing  of  it  will  undoubtedly  be  necessary 
for  the  public  to  obtain  a  full  appreciation  of  its 
beauties,  the  impression  that  it  created  was  unques- 
tionably very  favorable.  It  is  strong  and  original 
in  conception,  masterly  in  workmanship,  and  it  was 
excellently  played.  It  contains  several  charming 
motives,  which  are  combined  with  much  skill  and 
thought  in  one  or  two  passages,  notably  that  in 
which  the  Caliban  and  Ariel  motives  occur.  The 
scoring  is  somewhat  meagre.  It  is  done,  as  a  rule, 
excellently,  and  with  careful  discrimination." 


30 


30 


40 


O,  give  me  back  my  Heart,  my  Love.     Bfi. 
3.    d  to  r.  Danks. 

"  Mv  Love,  my  T.ife  mv  Angel,  tell 
"Why  did'st  thou  set.  it  free?  " 
Musical,  and  likely  to  be  popular. 
Tbe  Two  Obadiahs.     G.     3.     d  to  E.     it/.sfe.  -30 
"  Sni:l  the  vonnir  Ohadiah  to  the  old  Obadiah." 
Comic  adventures  of  two  topers. 

Awfully  Awfnl.     C.     3.     E  to  E.  Hunt 

Very  £;ood  comic  song  for  a  lady. 

Oh,  Merry  Hours.    E6.    3.    bf)  to  g. 

M'me.  Murio  Celll. 
"Bins,  ding!  nirir.  ding! 
The  silver  hells  of  joy  we  sound." 
One  of  the  hrichtest  of  hright  songs,  with  a 
very  bright*ace  on  the  title. 

Oh !  Charming  "World.    F.    4.    d  to  a.. 

Offenbach.  40 

"  Monde  charmante, 

Je  siiis  entraine'c." 
Very  gnol,  and  unusnallv  nice  song  nhont  the 
Moon,  with   a  visit  to  wh'ch  the  writer   is  so 
pleased,  as  to  wish  to  be  Onen-hach  there. 

Still  thou  hast  my  Heart's  Devotion.     Ah.  3. 
E  to  E.  Peck.  30 

"  Drenmiiie:,  love,  or  waking 
Hopes  of  other  years." 
Good  hallad  and  chorus,  in  popular  style. 

Instrcmentali 

Pasha  Polka.     F.     3.  Keem. 

Rerommenilcd  to  the  Pnshn=,  as  furnishins  an 
agreeable  recreation  after  fighting.    Bii.ijht  and 
pretty  polka. 
Twilight  Fancies.  Morceau  Characteristique. 
W).     4.  '  Frnnk. 

The  "F.nncies"  evidently  incluHe  the  twinkling 
stars,  the  evening  hells    and  other  sights  and 
sounds  that  make  the  evening  hour  so  restful. 
Beautiful  piece. 
Farewell  to  Summer.    F.     3.  Flielpst. 

A  charmins;  *  reverie'' which  one  will  like  to 
dream  over  again  and  again. 
Aurora.     Gr'd  Concert  Galop.  D').  5.     Wood.  50 
Has  the  crispne.ss  of  a  Galop,  wi  h  all  sorts  of 
showy  passages  worlied  into  the  simi)le  form. 
Biiglit  exhibition  piece. 
Dream  of  Pleasures  Waltzes.     3.       Clmnft.rm.  60 
A  very  entertaining  set  of  waltzes.     Kich  mu- 
sic. 
Transatlantic  March.     E&.  ArririnUi.  40 

Full  of  octave  passages,  and  easiest  for  large 
hands.    A  powerful  march,  plajed,  with  great 
success,  Viy  Gilmore's  Band. 
Combination  Galop.    D.     3.  Steinhngen.  35 

Brilliant  Galop,  pl.ayed  with  great  success  by 
Steinhagen's  orchestra. 
Dream  of  Love.     (Liebestraume.)    Morceau 
de  Salon.     E6.     4,  Mollenhauer. 

Love  dreams  of  many  beautiful  things;— and 
here  is  music  to  them. 
Summer  Breeze  Mazurka.  E6.  3.  Giannetti. 
The  music  suggests  not  only  summer  breeze.s, 
but  wildwood  scenes,  bright  landscapes,  and 
whatever  else  of  summer  beauty  that  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  notes. 


30 


40 


40 


50 


35 


ABBREVIATIONS.-Begrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
Bfc  etc  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  llomaii  letters  if  above 
or  above  the  staff.  Thus:"G.  5.  ct"  E,"  means  "Key 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  De- 
low,  highest  letter,  E  on  the  4th  space." 


lE'IIFT"^"    IFin^E    S01iTC3- 


Carefully  written  by  an  experienced  Music  Teacher,    Descriptions  are  short  but  sufficients    It  is  quite  safe  to  select  music  by  this  listy  after  which  selection 
the  piece  or  song  may  be  ordered  by  letter,  and  will  be  mailed  to  any  address,  postfreCy  on  receipt  of  the  retail  price  mentioned  below. 


Vocals  witb  Piano  Accompaniment. 

The  Old  Mountain  Pines,     Song  and  Cho. 
C.     3.     d  to  f.  Higgins,  30 

**■  Standing:  proud  and  alone. 
On  tbo  mountains  liish  throne." 
A  fresh  and  breezy  song  with  bright  choma. 

Walking  down  the  Lane.    E6.     2.     d  to  E. 

Meyer,  30 
"  Her  cheeks  were  like  the  roses, 
So  delicato  and  fair." 
A  sweet  song,  about  a  bonny  lass,  to  a  merry 
measure. 

A  Daisy  Sonqr.     B&.    3.     d  to  F.  Gatty,  40 

"  Daisy,  pray,  my  fortune  say, 
Who  is  on  me  doating:." 
A  charming  little  ditty,  about  flower  fortune- 
telling. 

Good  Bye,  dear  Love !    B6.     3,     d  to  F. 

Pinsuti.  40 
"  Wlien  eveninp:  comes  on  stealthy  wing, 
And  darkness  falls  o'er  cverytliing." 
Very  sweft  semi-Italian  song. 

The  Birdies' Ball.    Illustrated  Title.    D.    2. 
d  to  D.  Street,  40 

'*  Pray  ma'am,  ask  tbe  birdies  all, 
The  birds  and  birdies  great  and  small." 
A  perfectljr  delij^htful  song  for  the  girls  and 
boys.    Give  it  to  your  little  scholars. 

We  loved  one  another,  Maud  and  I.    S'g  and 
Cho,     Ab,    3.    E  ti>  ^,  Eutledf/e,  30 

**  There's  a  aioss-grown  grave  by  the  river-side, 
That  I've  cherished  for  many  years." 
Sweet  ballad  in  popular  style. 

Little  Queen  of  Diamonds.    S'g  and  Dance. 
G.    3.    d  to  F.  Pratt.  35 

**  Oh,  the  (xolden  bees  would  sip 
Sweetest  honey  from  her  lip." 
A  bright  affair,  w^ortb  ten  of  ordinary  "songs 
and  dancea." 

Unrequited.    E  minor  and  major.   4.   c  to  F. 

Pinsuti,  30 
*'  Was  tbere  no  desert  apnt  in  thy  heart, 
"Where  mine  might  have  vested?" 
Full  of  pathos,  and  very  effective. 

There's  a  place  in  my  Heart  for  you  yet.     S'g 
and  Cho,     C.     3.     E  to  a.  DeKress,  30 

*'  There's  a  sweet  little  maid  o'er  the  sea, 
In  the  land  where  the  shamrock  is  green." 
Neut  Irish  ballad,  in  popular  style. 

OneHourwithTheel    D.  3.  EtoD.     Korris,  30 
"  An  hour  with  Thee  I  "When  earliest  day 
Dapples  with  gold  the  eastern  grey." 
"Words  by  "Walter  Scott,  and  music  quite  wor- 
thy of  it. 

I  fear  no  Foe.     Bass  Song.    3,    0.    g  to  E. 

Pinsuti,  40 
**  I  am  here,  love,  -without  armor. 
Strike,  and  captive  make  of  me." 
Fine   melodious   Bass   (or  perhaps  Baritone) 
Song. 

Yawcob  Strauss.    E  minor.    2.    b  to  E. 

Adams,  30 
"  I  haf  von  funny  leedle  poy.'* 
And  everybofly  is  making  his  acquaintance. 
Truly  funny  and  pretty  song. 

Kiss  and  Word.     (Er  hat  mich  gekllsst.)     G. 
4.    d  to  a.  Abt.  40 

*'The  moon  and  the  stars  looked  on." 
"Die  mond  und  die  sterne  haben's  gesehen." 
A  charming  ecstatic  sung,  and  all  about  the 
kiss. 

De  Bad  Bob  Lee.     Jang  ma  rang  ohay.    E&. 
2.     b  to  C.  Says,  35 

"  Den  far  you  well. 
An  dont  you  look  for  me." 
Capital  *'  roustabout  "  song  and  chorus. 

Uka  Blade  o*  Grass.     F.   3.   c  to  E.     Stanley,  35 
"  Sae  lest  mid  fortune's  sunshine 
We  should  feel  owre  proud  and  hie." 
Some  of  the  sweetest  of  sweet  words  by  Ballan- 
tine,  and  is  a  fine  effective  song. 

Must  I  leave  thee  to-day  ?    E&.     3.    c  to  F. 

Keene,  30 
**  Banished  forever  from  one  I  adore.'' 
A   sad  fate,   truly;— but  most  musically  de- 
plored. 

Silent  Grksf.     (Ad  altro  laccio. )  C.  4,  ctog. 

Glu  liana.  35 
*'  Deep  then  is  grieving.'' 
*'  Se  sia  tonnento  pi>r  me." 
Vcrysaaooth  and  effective  Italian  song. 


My  poor  Heart  is  sad  with  its  Dreaming.  Il- 
lustrated Title.  S'g  and  Cho.  E6.  3.  d 
to  F.  Bishop.  40 

'*  My  pad  heart  recalls  all  the  pleasure 
Of  thoughts  that  were  all,  all  for  thee." 
An  excellent  song  every  way,  of  sad  butbeauti- 
lUl  quality.      Like  others    of  our    picture    title 
pieccM,  the  picture  is  quite  enough  to  recommend 
the  piece. 

Fly  back,  O  years !    E&.     3.    b  to  F.     Danks,  35 

'*  Fly  back,  and  bring 
Once  more  our  youth's  enchanted  spring.'* 
A  cheerful  song  of  remembrances  and  one  most 
musical. 

Footsteps  on  the  Other  Side.     S'g  and  Cho. 

,  A.     3.    E  to  P.  Vane.  30 

"  Oh !  it  is  a  stranger's  footstep, 
Gone  by  on  the  other  side.'' 
Very  poetic  ideas,  and  good  music. 

The  Lovers.    Ab.    3.     E  to  3.  Molloy,  35 

"  A  Whip-top  and  a  little  Ball." 
"Words  by  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  with  neat 
melody. 

Before  Parting.     C.     3.     c  to  E.  Dick.  35 

'*  Come,  let  us  rest  one  sweet  short  hour, 
And  watch  the  daylight  set." 
There  is  some  danger  that  parting  will  be  too 
pleasant  if  accompanied  with  so  pleasing  a  mel- 
ody. 

The  Old  House.    F.     3.     c  to  E.  Molloy,  35 

"  With  tender  smile  he  greeted  me." 
Another  of  Andersen's  little  stories  set  to  mu- 
sic. 

O,  keep  thy  Heart  still  warm  and  true,  S'g 
and  Cho,     E6.     3.     d  to  F.  Keens,  30 

"  Love  like  mine  brings  no  regret." 
And  music  sweet  as  this,  disappointw  no  one. 

The  Old  Gate  on  the  Hill.  S'g  and  Chorus. 
F.     3.     c  to  F,  Hays.  35 

*'  I  love  to  think  of  childhood,  Jim." 
So  does  Jim  himself,  and  all  the  others,  who  will 
be  only  too  well  pleased  to  sing  of  the  old  farm- 
gate  and  all  it8  associations, 

Kear  thee,  still  near  thee.    F.    4.    c  to  a. 

Doerinkel.  30 
"  Life's  veil  enfolds  thee  still,  our  eyes  dividing, 
Yet  sinless  lovo  floats  round  thee  silently." 

Words  by  Mrs.  Hemans,  which  are  well  cet  to 
the  music. 

Four  Sacred  Songs.  C.  A.  Havens^  each  30 

No.  2.  Beautiful  Zion.     F.    3.     P  to  F. 

*'  Beautiful  Zion!  Lovely  Zion!  " 

Ko.  3.  He  giveth  his  Beloved,  Sleep.    D. 
4.     d  to  D. 

**  God  will  his  own  in  safety  keep." 

Ko,  4.  Only  Wait.    D6.     4.    d  to  E, 
"  For  a  brighter  day  is  dawning, 
Joy  awaits  us  in  the  morning." 
These  have  well-chosen  words,  and  music  in 
good  taste,  are  for  Church  service  or  for  singing 
at  home,  and  are  perhaps  best  when  sung  with- 
out accompaniment. 

Those  that  we  loved  long  ago.   D.  3.   ctoF. 

Tours,  35 
"Dreams  of  the  solemu  night 
Linger  yet  o'er  us." 
A  sweet  song,  with  a  German  Gem  quality. 

Good  Night  (Buona  Notte).    D.    4.    d  to  F. 

Campana.  3i) 
**L'ora  e  tardu." 
"  Hours  arc  passing." 
Happy  are  lliey  who  can  say  Good  Night  so 
pleasingly.    Charming  Italian  music,  with  a  fyw 
chords  for  a  brief  ad.  lib.  chorus. 

Take  this  World  as  it  is.     G.     3.     d  to  F. 

Knight.  30 
"In  the  worst  tbere''s  a  spark  of  a  nature  divine." 
Fine  sentiments,  by  Charles  Swain,  and  nice 
music. 

Kissing  among  the  Clover.     G.     3.    d  to  g. 

Richter.  30 
"  A  scent  of  thyire  was  on  the  air. 
Tl3e  buttercups  a-blnoming." 
Everything  sunshiny  and  bright  about  it.  Must 
please. 

Bi'ight  Golden  City.  Four-part  Song,  E.  3. 
d  to  E.  Havens.  30 

'•  Where  Seraphs  and  Angels  their  glad  voices 

raise." 
One  of  ■'  Four  Sacred  Songs."    Beautiful  sub- 
ject, well  treated.  Best  sung  without  accompani- 
ment. 


Alone  in  the  World,    Song  and  Chorus.     A&.- 
3.    E  to  F.  Stewart,  30 

"  I'm  footsore  and  weary, 
Alone  in  the  world." 
An  orphan's  pathetic  song. 

Nestle  me  close  to  your  Heart,  Kathleen.     F. 
3.     c  to  g.  Danks.  SO 

"  Breathe  in  my  ear  your  love,  my  queen, 
Sweet  little  jewel,  I  love  but  you." 
A  fine  lover's  eong  with  a  bright  melody. 

My  Home  in  Tennessee.    Song  and  Chorus. 
Ab,    3,     E  to  F.  Stewart.  30 

*'  The  cotton  fields  are  blooming  now." 
An  agreeable  song  by  oneof  the  "Georgia Min- 
strels." 

As  the  Hart  pants.  E6.  4.  d  to  D.         Foster.  30 
'*  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  my  souf? 
God,  thy  God, shall  make  thee  wholp." 
The  hymn  is  a  fine  one.  and  the  music  effective 
for  a  Mezzo  Soprano  or  Alto  (or  Baritone)  voice. 

Old  Folks  in  the  Lane.   S'g  and  Cho.   Litho- 
graph Title.  Eft.  3.  EtoF.  Dana.  40 
*'  Olo  Alabama,  how  I'm  sighing." 
A  very  musical  Jingle  of  the  character  of  "  Old 
Folks  at  Home." 

Mountain  Top.   Yocal  Waltz.   E.   5.  d  to  b. 

Grass.  CO 

"  Fanned  by  soft  airs 
That  i^eem  like  prnyerp." 
A  verybrilliant  affair,  requiring  singing  voices 
of  high  compass. 

My  Darling  was  Fair,  (In  der  Fremde. )    G- 
minor.     4.    d  to  g.  Taubert.  35 

*'  There  stands  a  tree  in  yonder  glade." 
"  Es  stoht  ein  Baum  in  jenem  Thai." 
One  of  the  beautiful  *'Gems  of  the  German" 
of  which  set  one  hundred  antl  twenty  names  ap- 
pear on  the  title. 

One  only.     A  minor.  3.  AtoE.         Wekerlin.  35 

"  Ah,  ihere  still  is  onef;ir  above  there. 
My  Mary,  she,  oh.  she's  that  one  I  " 
Notice  the  very  email  compnss.    A  quaint,  bnt 
very  wholesome  and  pretty  song,  iu  the  style  of 
oldEnglish  ballads. 

Sweet  Dolly  Blossom.    A.    3.    E  to  F. 

De  Kress.  30 
"  Cruel  Dollv  Blossom :  frpe  me  from  your  i  hndl. 
I  never  will  be  happy  till  I  claim  you",  stem  aud 
all." 
Very  pretty  comic  song:  of  the  Georgia  Min- 
strels. 

Wear  the  Ribbon  Blue.      Song  and  Chorus. 
C.     2.     c  to  E.  Hore.  30 

*'  Say,  have  you  heard  the  news,  my  friend." 
A  wide-awake  "  reform  "  song. 

The  Farmer  and  the  Dovo.       {Bauern   und 

Tauben).     G.     4.    d  to  D.  Taubert.  30 

The  Bold  Rider.      (Der  tapfere  Reiter.)     F. 
3.     c  to  F.  Tauhert  30 

The?e  belong  to  the  set  "New  Sonirs  ly  T;iu- 
bert,"  and  are  pretty,  childisbBOngs  of  about  the 
calibre  of  "  Little  Bb-Peep." 

Norallie,  Fm  dreaming  of  thee.     Song  and 
Chorus,     v..    3.  E  to  F.  Bufled'je.  30 

*'  Norallie  Allanna,  my  heart  is  repining." 
A  sweet  Irish  ballad. 

Footsteps  in  the  Snow,     Song  and  Chorus. 
F.     3.     c  to  g.  Jones,  30 

'*  Faded,  faded,  like  our  footsteps  in  the  snow 
As  we  cried  farewell,  long  ai^o." 

Prettv,  poetic,  original  thoughts,  set  to  pleas- 
ing music. 

Nancy  Lee.     G.    3.    d  to  g.  Adams.  35 

'*  Of  all  the  wives  as  e'er  yon  know, 
Yco  ho  I  lads,  ho !  Veo  ho !  " 
That's  so.     Pull  away,  boys!  Good,  hearty  sea- 
song. 

Robin,  Fm  waiting  for  thee.    Song  and  Cho. 
A6.     3.     c  to  F.  Peck.  o3 

"  "Why  don't  you  rome,  Rolin  ? 
I'm  waiting  for  tbee." 
An  agreeable  Waltz  movement,  which  renders 
the  song  very  taking  aud  lively. 


Abbrcvtattonp.— Degrees  of  difTicuUy  nro  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  noted  by  a  cnpiral  lettt^r,  ns  C, 
B6,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marl;s  the  lowest  and  the 
liighcwt  note  if  on  the  Rtnff,  small  RoniaTi  letters  if  lif'ow 
or  above  the  staff.  Tbns  :  •'  C.  5  c  to  E,"  mcjin.s  '-Kt-y 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  1  e- 
low,  highest  letter,  E  on  the  4th  space. 
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THE  MOST  mUABLE  INSTBUCTIOI  BOOKS. 


For  the  Pianoforte. 

l.— Iiarg'e    I'irst    Class    JHetbails. 

KICHARDSON'S  NEW  METHOD .$3.25 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  METHOD 3.25 

PETERS'  ECLECTIC  PIANO   SCHOOL 3.25 

MASON  &  HOADLEY'S  SYSTEM  FOR  BEGINNERS 3.23 

MASON  &  HOADLEY'S  METHOD 3.75 

CLARKE'S  NEW  METHOD,    n.  A.  Clarke 3.25 

Z.—TAOtr  Priced  IHetliods  for  Begrinnners  and  Amatears. 

SYDNEY  SMITH'S  PIANO  METHOD 2.0O 

CHILD'S  FIRST  MUSIC  BOOK.     Craven .75 

BELLAK'S  ANALYTICAL  METHOD.    Boards  $L00;  Paper    .75 

CLARKE'S  DOLLAR  INSTRUCTOR.     W.  A.  Clarke 1.00 

WINNER'S  EASY  SYSTEM 1.50 

"  NEW  SCHOOL 75 

"  PIANO  TUTOR 75 

For  descriptions  of  above  books,  see  other  pages  of  tliis  set. 


For  Pipe  Organs. 

RINK'S  ORGAN  SCHOOL $6.00 

Also  in  Six  Parts,  eacli 1.50 

AMATEUR  ORGANIST.     Zundel 2.00 


For  Reed  Organs. 

CLARKE'S  NEW  METHOD  FOR  REED  ORGANS. 

W.  A.  Clarke.  $2.50 
THE  EMERSON  NEW  METHOD. 

X.  O.  Emerson  &  W.  S.  B.  Matthews.    2.50 

GETZE'S  SCHOOL  FOR  PARLOR  ORGAN 2.50 

KINKEL'S  NEW  METHOD  FOR  REED  ORGANS 2.50 

BOOT'S  SCHOOL  FOR  CABINET  ORGAN 2.50 

CLARKE'S  IMPROVED  SCHOOL  FOR  PARLOR  ORGAN.    2.50 
The  above  are  all  large,  fine  first-class  Methods  tljat  have  had  great 
success,  immense  numbers  leaving  been  sold  of  each.    The  following 
are  good,  cheap  Methods  for  beginners. 

CLARKE'S  REED  ORGAN  COMPANION.  W.  A.  Clarke....   2.00 
DOLLAR  INSTRUCTOR  FOR  EEED  ORGANS. 

W  A.  Clarke,   1.00 

BELLAK'S  METHOD  FOR  ORGAN Boards  $1.00;  Paper    .75 

CARHAET'S  REED  ORGAN  INSTRUCTOR 1.50 

MACK'S  ONE  DOLLAR  METHOD  FOR  CABINET  ORGAN. 

AMATEUR'S  ORGAN  INSTRUCTOR.    J.  C.  Beckel 1.50 

LESLIE'S  CABINET  ORGAN  INSTRUCTOR 75 

WINNER'S  NEW  SCHOOL  FOR  MELODEON 75 

«  PERFECT  GUIDE      "  75 


Grammars,  Catec/iisms,  &c. 

CALCOTT'S  MU.SICAL  GRAMMAR 4  Parts,  $1.00 


CL.4.RKE'S  CATECHISM 

LENHART'S  ELEMENTS  OF  MUSIC 

PETERS'  BURROWES'  PRIMER Cloth  CO  cts. ;  Boards, 

BURROWES'  PIANO  PRIMER. "     45     "  " 

HOOD'S  MUSICAL  MANUAL 

OLIVER'S  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK 

JOUSSE'S  CATECHISM  AND  BURROWES'  PRIMER. 

Cloth  45  cts. ;  Boards, 
JOUSSE'S  CATECHISM. 


.38 

.60' 

.50 

.30 

.40 

.67 

.35 
.20 


Musical  Tfieory. 

JOHNSON'S  HARMONY.     A.  N.  .Tohnson $1.25 

BAKER'S  HARMONY.     B.F.Baker 2.00 

RICliTER'S  MUSICAL  HARMONY.    Trans,  bv  J.  C.  D.  Parker  2.00 


WOHLPAHRT'S  GUIDE  TO  MUSICAL  COMPOSITION....  1.25 

SARONI'S  THEORY  OF  HARMONY 1.25 

BURROWES'  THOROUGH  BASS  PRIMER 60 

"              COMPANION  TO  THOROUGH  BASS  PRIMER.     .60 
OLIVER'S  THOROUGH  BASS Cloth  67  cts. ;  Boai-ds. '  .50 


Dictionariss. 

STAINER  &  BARRETT'S  DICTIONARY  OF  MUSICAL 

TERMS.     Illustrated.    Boards  $4.00;  Cloth  $5.00 
Contains  valuable  treatises  on  Musical  Theory. 


For  the  Guitar. 

HOLLAND'S  NEW  METHOD  FOR  GUITAR $3.25 

CURTIS  S  METHOD  FOR  GUITAR 3.00 

IIAYDEN'S  NEW  AND  IMPROVED  METHOD  fob  GUITAR  3.00 
WINNER'S  NEW  SCHOOL  FOR  GUITAR 75 

For  Violin. 

HILL'S  PRACTICAL  VIOLIN  SCHOOL.     XJ.  C.  Bill $2.50 

SAUNDERS' SCHOOL  FOR  VIOLIN 1.25 

MODERN  SCHOOL  FOR  VIOLIN.    X.  G.  Fesstnden 2.50 

LISTEMAN'S  METHOD  FOR  VIOLIN 3.00 

WICHTEL'S  YOUNG  VIOLINIST 3.00 

CLARKE'S  DOLLAR  INSTRUCTOR  FOR  VIOLIN 1,00 

WINNER'S  NEW  SCHOOL  FOR  VIOLIN 75 

"  PERFECT  GUIDE  "        73 

'  For  other  Instruments, 

WINNER'S  NEW  SCHOOLS Each    .75 

For  Flute,  for  Accordeon,  for  German  Accordeon,  for  Fife,  for 
Clarionet,  for  Flageolet,  for  Piccolo,  for  Banjo,  and  for  Cornet. 

SEDGWICK'S  COMPLETE  METHODS Eacli  1.00 

For  French  Accordeon,  for  German  Accordeon  and  Cornet. 

SEDGWICK'S  PERFECT  METHODS Each    .75 

For  French  Accordeon,  for  German  Accordeon,  for  English 
Concertina,  foi-  German  Concertini  and  for  Cornet. 

SEDGWICK'S  GERMAN  CONCERTINA  INSTRUCTOR 75 

KUMMER'S  FLUTE  SCHOOL 3.00 

ARBUCKLE'S  CORNET  INSTRUCTOR 3.u0 

EATON'S  NEW  CORNET  SCHOOL 1.50 

ALBERTI'S  GERMAN  ACCORDEON 50 

SCHATZMAN'S  SAX  HORN  INSTRUCTOR 75 

The  smaller  and  cheaper  books  in  the  above  list  are  mostly  collections 
of  simple  and  very  pleasing  music,  to  which  is  added  simple  Instructions. 
The  larger  boots  are  intended  to  be  thorough  "  methods.'* 


Vocai  /Methods, 

on,  xirsx»i7CTioiir  books  fOB  thi:  voxck. 

BASSINI'S  ART  OF  SINGING.    Complete $4.00 

"  "  "  Abridged 3.00 

"  NEW  METHOD.     Soprano  and  Mezzo  Soprano. . .  3.00 

"  METHOD    FOR    TENOR    VOICE 4.00 

GARCIA'S  SCHOOL  FOR  SINGING 5.0o 

LUDDEN'S  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  VOICE 3..50 

OSGOOD'S  GUIDE  TO  THE  ART  OP  SINGING 4,00 

PETERS'  ART  OF  SINGING 3.00 

LABLACHE'S  METHOD  FOR  BASS  VOICE 4.00 

Also  in  4  Parts :    Parti,  $1.50;   Part  2,  $1.50;    Part  3,  $1.00; 
Part  4,  $1.50. 

The  above  are  all  flrst-cl.iss  Methods  of  high  repute  and  extensively  used, 

Db.  STREETER'S  VOICE  BUILDING. 1.50 

With  Exercises :  No.  1,  50  cts. ;  No.  2,  60  cts, ;  No.  3,  75  cts. 
Illustrates  a  peculiar  but  vo:'y  successful  mode  of  training  the  voice. 

PANSERON'S  ABC  OF  MUSIC 1.00 

Has  very  good  Solfeggios. 

CONr'ONE'S  LESSONS  IN  VOCALIZATION 40 

The  Voice  i>art  of  two  large  books. 


4:    Any  Book  jmblislivd  Ity  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  will  Ite  mailed,  post-free,  far  the  Betail  Price.     ^ 


Published  by  OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 


CHAS.   H.   DITSON   &   CO., 

(Successors  to  J.  L.Peters.) 
S't:3  Broadway,  IVen  York. 


LYON    &    HEALY, 
Cliicasro. 


DOBMEYER    &.    NEWHALL, 

Ciucinuati. 


(62) 


J.   E.   DITSON  &  CO., 

(Successors  to  Lee  &  Walker,) 
Pbiladelphia. 
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Dwight's   JouniirAL    OF   Music, 

Published  every  other  Saturday 
OX<IVESl    JDZTSOI^    <Sc    CO. 

iSl  Wasliin^on  Stu  Bostoni  Massi 

JOHN      S.      D  WIGHT,       KDITOK. 

«®-TER5rS.— If  mailed  or  called  for,  §2.00  per  annum; 
delivered  by  carriers,  $2.50.    Payment  in  advance. 
Advertisements  wiil  be  inserted  at  tlie  following  rates : 
On«  insertion  per  line  30  cents. 
Bach  subeequenl  insertion,  per  line,  SO  cents. 
Special  rates  for  yearly  cards. 

J.  B.  SPOONEE,  PRINTER,  17  PROVINCE  ST. 


J-duej^tisemettts, 


rVllSS   WIMSLOW, 

With  the  kind  assistance  of 
Mr.  X.  C.  ».  PAKKEEt,  mpKsrti.  AVCUST 

and  WITXC  FMXEii, 

WILL   GIVE  A   PIANO   CONCERT 

A.T  TjasrioisT  i3:A.r.Xi, 
Monday,  Nov.  26,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Tickets  SI.     For  sale  by  Messrs.  Oliver  Ditson  &  Oo., 
451  Washlugtjn  sti'eet,  and  Messrs.  Priifer,  West  street. 

MISS  AMY  FAY'S 

LAST    PIANO    RECITAL 

■Will  take  place  at  Union  Hall,  next 
Xucailar  Afternoon,  ^Tov.  SI.  at  3.30. 

PROtJRAJtJfJS. 

1.  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  B  minor Bach 

2.  GrandSonata.    C  major.    Op.SS Beethoven 

3.  Nociurne.    C  minor Field 

4.  Romance Dreysohock 

§.    82  Variations  in  C  minor Beethoven 

6.  Elegy Schubert 

7.  fcituuy.    A  minor.    No.  11.    Op.  25 Chopin 

8.  Lieties-Traum.    Nocturne Liszt 

.9.    Rhapsodic  Hongroise.    No.  14 Liszt 

Hershey  School  of  Musical  Art, 

83  &  85  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  at 

HERSHEY  MUSIC  HALL. 

FAXIi  XERiM:  COJHMEIirCES  SEPT.  X7. 

BOOKS  NOW  OPEN. 
SEND    FOR    PROSPECTUS. 


The  Hall,  opposite  McVicker's  Theatre  at  the  point 
where  the  liorae  car  lines  converge,  is  capable  of  seating 
800  to  1000  persons.  It  is  furnished  with  a  fine  3  manuiil 
Concert  Organ  built  by  iTohnson  &  Son,  and  Steinway 
&  Sons'  Centennial  Grand  Piano,  and  Will  be  rented  at 
reasonable  rates.  [951  3  mos. 


NEW    ENGLAND 

OONSEEYATOEY  OF  MUSIC. 

16,000  Pupilk  Hincn  1SC7. 

75  Eminent  Instructors    120  hoars  instravtionfor  $15. 

MUSICAL,  Literary,  Elocution,  Modern  Language, 
and  Industrial  and  Fine  Art  Courses.  Four  Cour' 
ees  a  year,  beijiuuing  September,  November,  February 
and  April. 

For  circulars  of  the  Conservatory,  the  Musical  Bureau, 
the  College  of  Music,  and  the  Trans-Atlantic  Normal 
trip  to  be  taken  during  tlie  Summer  vacation  of  1878. 
AdareiMt  £.  XOITRJ'XIE, 

Music  Hall,  Jloston. 

MRS.    FLORA.    E.    BARRY,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.    124  Chandler  St. , 
near  Columbus  Avenue. 

GW.  FOSTER,  Conductor  and  Vocalist,  will  resume 
.  Lessons  on  and  after  Oct.  9, 1876,  at  690  Washington 
Street,  rooms  of  Woodward  &  Brown,  Boston.  Call  Sat- 
Hrdays  from  11  to  12  o'clock. 


Kow  select  the  hooks  for  Musical  Christmas 
Presents,  from  the  following  attractive  list: 


The  Sunshine  of  Song. 

$2.50  in  Boards.      $3,00  in  Cloth.      $4,00  full 
Gilt  for  Presents. 
A  new  volume  of  Bound  Music,  with  a  large 
number   of  Songs   that  have   recently  become 
popular.     (Ift  press  and  nearly  ready.) 


THE  CLUSTER  OF  GEMS. 

($2.50  in  Boards.       $3.00  in  Cloth.     f4.00  full 
gilt  for  presents.) 

Large  collection  of  very  popular  Piano 
pieces,  which  are  all  of  medium  difficulty,  and 
will  be  appreciated  by  players  somewhat  ad- 
vanced,    [in  press  and  nearly  ready.] 

Examine  also  the  richly  beautiful  books  of  the 

HOME  MDglGAL  LIBRARY. 

now  27  in  number,  each  one  containing  200  to 
250  pages,  full  of  the  best  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music ;  in  fact  containing  the  "  cream  " 
of  all  the  sheet  music  ever  published. 

Price  of  each  book  $2.30  Boards.     $3.00  Cloth. 
$4.00  Gilt. 

Four  of  the  27  books  are: 


World  of  Song, 
G-ems  of  English  Song, 


Sems  of  Strauss, 
Qems  of  the  Dance. 


Examine  also  the  smaller  but  exquisite 

Gem  Musical  Library. 

Each  book  contains  about  80  p.ages,  and 
about  25  Songs  or  pieces,  and  costs  in  Boards, 
$1.50.    -In  Cloth.  $2,00. 

The  Instrumental  books  of  the  6km  Musi- 
cal LiBBABY  are: 

THE  MUSICAL  GIFT, 

THE  MUSICAL  GATHERING, 
MUSICAL  BLOSSOMS, 

BRILLIANT  GEMS, 
FAIRY  FINGERS, 

GOLDEN  CHIMES, 

MAGIC  CIRCLE, 

MUSICAL  RECREATIONS. 
PEARL  DROPS, 

PLEASANT  MEMORIES, 

THE  YOUNG  PIANIST. 

The  Vocal  books  of  the  Gem  Musical  Library 
are: 

FIRESIDE  ECHOES, 

GOLDEN  LEAVES,  Vol.  1. 

HEARTH  AND  HOME, 
PRICELESS  GEMS, 

SHINING  LIGHTS, 

SWEET   SOUNDS, 

THE  SONG  BASKET, 
THE  SONG  GIFT, 

GATHERED  FLOWERS. 

PUBLISHED    BY 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston. 


\m  ^mt  im  §u. 


VO  0 AL . 

Still  thou  hast  my  Heart's  Devotion.     A6.  3. 

E  to  E.  Feck.  30 

Oh  1  Charming  World.     F.     4,     d  to  a. 

Offenbach.  40 
Oh,  Merry  Hours.    E6.    3.    b6  to  g. 

M'me.  Murio  Celli.  40 
The  Two  Obadiahs.  G.  3.  d  to  E.  Lyste.  30 
O,  give  me  back  my  Heart,  my  Love.    B6. 

3.    d  to  F.  Danks.  30 

New  Songs  by         ■  Taubert,  each  SO 

No.  3.    Little  Jacob.    E6.    3.    c  to  E. 
God  of  the  Free.    National  Anthem.    A.    3. 

d  to  E.  Giannetti.  35 

Beloved  Again.    C.    3.    a  to  E.  Barri.  50 

Mariannina.     E5.    3.    d  to  F.  Cottrau.  30 

Through  the  Beautiful  Gates  of  Pearl.  S'g  and 

Vho.     Ab.    3.     E  to  E.  Wegtendorf.  30 

Here  'noath  the  Moon's  soft  Ray.     (L'heur 

attendue. )    F.    4.    d  to  F.  Lucaiitoni.  40 

On  the  Wings  of  Aurora.    Solo  and  Quartet. 

B6.     3.     FtoF.  Scheiling.  30 

Les  Petits  Oiseaux.     (Little  Birds.)     E6.    4. 

E  to  g.  Tarau.  35 

Broadway  Promenade.    S'g  and  Dance.     156. 

3.    dtoF.  ^-  ■■    -- 

Our  Mother's  Way.    Song  and 

b  to  D. 
Unrest.  Song  for  Contralto  or  B 

3.     c  to  D. 
Ave  Maria.    E6.    4.    E  to  g.  ,  ;.- 

Russian  Love  Song.  D  mino; 


Xnstrnntental. 

Deuxieme  Tarentelle.    C.    5.  Sherwood.  75 

Merry  Days  of  Youth.    6  Melodious  Pieces. 

G.  J.  Low.  each  30 
No.  1.  Morning  in  the  Woods.  (Morgens  in 

Walde.)    C.    3. 
No.  2.  The  Water  Lily.  (Stille  Wasserrose.) 

No.  3.  Return  to  Fatherland.    (Heimkehr.) 

G.    3. 
No.  4.  Favorite  Flower.    (Blumlein  traut.) 

D.    8. 
No.  5.  The  Rosy  Dawn. 
No.  6.  In  the  Oak  Woods.     (ImEichenwal- 
dchen.)    B6.    3. 
Gay  Tone  Pictures.    6  Melodious  Pieces,  by 

J.  Low,     Each,  30 
No.  1.    Switzer's  Dream  of  Home. 
(Schweitzers  Heimweh.)    E6.    3. 
No.  2.    Chatterbox.    (Kleine  Schwatzerin.) 

A.    3. 
No.  3.    In  the  Shady  Wood.     (Im  Erlen- 

waldchen.)    F.    3. 
No.  4.    Fleeting  Thoughts.     (Fluchtige 

Gedanke.)     A  minor.     3. 
No.  5.    Rose  of  the  Alps.   (Alpenroschen.) 

E&.    8. 
No.  6.    Among  the  Flowers 
duft.)    Ab.    3. 
Twilight  Fancies.  Morceau  Cl 

E6.    4. 
Farewell  to  Summer.    P.    3. 
Aurora.    Gr'd  Concert  Galop. 
Dream  of  Pleasures  Waltees. 
Transatlantic  March.     E6.  .arngoui.  40 

Combination  Galop.    D.     3.  Stemhagen.  35 

Dream  of  Love.     (Liebestraume.)    Morceau 

de  Salon.     E6.     4,  MoUenhauer.  50 

Summer  Breeze  MazUrka.  E6.  3.      GianiieUi.  35 
Acme  March.     C.    3.  Vdne.  30 


Music  BV  Mail.— Music  Is  sent  by  mall,  the  expense 
belnjf  one  cent  for  every  two  ounceSf  or  fraction  thereof, 
one  or  two  cents  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music.  Persons 
at  a  distance  will  tlnd  the  conveyance  a  saying  of  tlnip  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies,  fiooks  can  also  be  sent  ut 
double  taese  rates. 


DWIGHT'S    JOURI^AL    OF    MUSIC 


Square  and  Upright  Pianos 

33  Union  Square,   New  York. 

Seeker'  Brotbers'  Cri-arafl,  Sqnare,  and 
VnriK'bt  IPiaMOs  are  the  test  made  in  the  country. 
They  take  the  lead  of  all  flrst-class  instruments,  being 
unrivalled  in  beauty  of  tone,  and  periection  of  mechan- 
ism in  every  detaU, 

Send  for  Illnstrated  Catalog'ae. 

PEICES   EEASONABLE. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO., 

Publishers  of  Music  and  Music  Books.  Dealers 
in  Pianos,  Eeed  Organs,  and  all  other  Musical 
Instruments,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 

449  &  451   Tf  astaingrton  Street,   Boston, 

C.H.  DITSON  &  CO., 

[STJCCESSOBS  TO  J.  L.  PETEKS,] 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 


S43  Broadway,  ]Vew  York. 


m. 


[SUCCESSOBS    TO    LEE    &   WAXKEB,] 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dpalers  in  Sheet  Music 
aad  Musical  Merchandise. 

033  Cliegtnnt  Street,  Pbiladelpbia. 

The  above  three  stores  have  close  connections, 
so  that  the  same  music  and  the  same  music 
books  may  be  seen  and  are  for  sale  in  each 
store;  as  also  in  the  stores  of  the  following 
special  Agents : 

I^"YO]>r  Ac  lEUBlJkJLT^, 

Music  Publishers,  and  Wholesale    and  Retail 
Dealers  in  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musical 
Instruments,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
The  largest  stock  in  the  North  West. 

Cbicagro,  III. 

DOBMEYER  &  NEWHALL, 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  iu  Music,  Music 
Books,  Musical  Instruments  and  Musical  Mer- 
chandise. 

Cincinnati,  Obio. 


Ditson  &  Go's  Music  and  Music  Books  may 
also  be  ordered  of  any  of  the  principal  Music 
Dealers,  but  -with  especial  convenience  of: — 

C.  J.  WHITNEY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
DOBMAN,  FRENCH  &  SMlTH,Nashville,Tenn. 

H.  G.  HOLLENBUEG,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

LOUIS  GEUNEWALD,  New  Orleans,  La. 

THOS.  GOGGAN  &  BRO.,  Galveston,  Texas, 

LUDDEN  &  BATES,  Savannah,  Ga. 

OTTO  SUTRO,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  have  recently 
added  largely  to  their  stock  of  Pianos  and 
Eeed  Organs.    Especially  noticeable  are  the 

Steinway  Grand  Pianos, 

in  5  styles,  including  small  PARLOR  GEAND, 
only  6  ft.  8-in.  long,  and  CENTENNIAL  CON- 
CERT GRAND,  same  as  used  by  Mme.  EssipofE 
in  102  concerts.    Also  the 

Steinway  Square  Pianos, 

in  5  styles,  including  SQUARE  GEAND,  with 
new  frame,  never  before  shown  in  New  Eng- 
land.   Also  the 

Steinway  Upriglit  Pianos, 

in  3  styles,  including  small  COTTAGE  PIANOS 
and  CABINET  GEANDS. 

Carrying  away  Medals,  Prizes  and  Honors  at 
every  Exhibition,  the  Steinways  also  have 
drawn  from  the  highest  musical  authors  such 
commendations  as  the  following : 

"Permit  me  also  to  add  my  homage,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  my  undisguised  admiration.      Frakz  Liszt." 

*'The  grandest  jereation  that  modem  science  in  Piano 
building  has  acquired. — JVeio  Leipsic  Musih  Zeitung" 

"Tour  unrivalled  Pianofortes  once  more  have  done 
full  justice  to  their  -world-wide  reputation,iboth  for  ex- 
cellence and  capacity  for  enduring  the  severest  trials. 
— Akton  Kubensteik." 


Ditson  &  Co.  also  invite  attention  to  their 
FISCHEE  Pianos,  which  have  a  fine  powerful 
tone,  and  are  furnished  at  remarkably  low 
prices.  Also  to  their  general  laa-ge  stock  of 
Pianos,  new  and  second  hand,  of  other  makers, 
and  of  Eeed  Organs,  TO  LET  and  For  Sale. 


THE  GEM   GLEANER, 

By  jr.  M.  CIXAB'tVICK. 

This  is  a  fine  collection  of  easy  anthems,  very 
well  chosen  and  compiled,  and  will  easily  fur- 
nish one  good  anthem  on  each  Sunday  of  the 
year,  for  the  "opening  piece"  in  Church  ser- 
vice.    Price  $1.01),  or  $9.00  per  doz. 


The    Chorus    Choir  Instruction 
Booh. 

By  A.  N.  JoHNSOir.    336  pages.    $1.3S,  or  $12.00 
per  dozen. 

CLEEGTMEN  have  lor  many  years  been 
preaching  that  all  the  people  should  sing, 
butnot  being  musical  experts,have  not  been  able 
to  inform  their  audiences  how  they  should  learn 
to  do  it.  Mr.  A.  N.  Jonnsou,  better  than  most 
other  men,  can  give  the  pi'oper  information. 
He  has  done  this  in  a  wonderfully  clear,  thor- 
ough and  easily  understood  way,  and  has 
marked  out  an  instructive  course,  with  such 
minute  directions  that  almost  any  musical  gen- 
tleman or  lady  can,  with  this  in  hand,  success- 
fully teach  a  class  or  chorus.  The  Theoretic 
course  fills  75  pages,  and  the  music  for  practice 
260  pages.  It  includes  all  varieties  of  Sacred 
and  Secular  vocal  music,  and  is  constantly  re- 
ferred to  and  "explained"  in  the  instructive 
pages. 

The  Encore. 

By  L.  O.  Emekson.     Price  75  cents,  or  $7.50 
per  dozen. 

THIS  is  strictly  a  Singing  Class  book,  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  intended  to  contain  all  the 
material  for  the  practice  of  Singing  Classes,  ar- 
ranged in  the  most  convenient  manner.  There 
is  the  usual  instructive  course,  with  exer- 
cises and  easy  airs.  This  is  followed  by  a  fine 
collection  of  part  songs,  duets,  glees,  etc.,  so 
large  and  complete  that  the  book  is  a  fine  one 
for  the  easy  practice  of  societies  and  conven- 
tions. There  are  also  about  50  tunes  and  an- 
thems. The  music  shows  the  usual  marked 
i.bility  and  good  judgment  of  Mr.  Emerson  in 
selection  and  composition. 


JOSEPH'S  BONDAGE.  By  J.  M.  Chad  wick. 
Price  in  Boards  $1.50;  Paper  $1.00.  A  bril- 
liant Cantata  of  high  character.  Best  given 
with  costumes  and  scenery. 

Fnblitibeal  by  Oliver   Bitson  &  Co.,  Bcston. 


AwABDED  to  L.  POSTAWKA  &  CO.,  Camhridgeport, 
Mass.  The  United  States  Centenni.il  Commission  an- 
nounces the  following  as  the  basis  of  an  Award  to  Lnuig 
PosTATVKA  &  Co.,  Cambridgcport,  Mase.,  for  MAWO 
tiTOOXi.  Report  .—For  ingenuity  of  construction,  and 
firmness  and  immovability  when  in  use. 

A.  T.  GOSHOKN,  Director-General. 
[SEAL].  J.  R.  HAWLEY,  President. 

Attest:  J.  L.  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 
"  We  thint  the  Stool  one  of  the  best  ever  offered  to  the 
public.  STEINWAY  &  SONS,  New  York." 

The  Salutation.  By  l.  o.  Emeeson. 

Zion.    By  W.  O.  Perkins. 
Price  of  each  book,  $1.38;  or  $12.00  per  doz. 

THESE  books  have  been  before  the  public  for 
a  few  months,  are  flrst-class  Church  Music 
Books  of  good  quality,  with  singing  school 
course,  illustrated  by  exercises  and  tunes,  secu- 
lar and  sacred. 


EMEESON'S  SACEEl!)  QUARTETS.  By  L. 
O.  Emerson.  Price  $2.2"..  About  Fifty 
elegant,  new  pieces,~which  will  be  welcomed  by 
quartets. 

PEEKINS'  GLEE  AND  CHOEUS  BOOK. 
By  H.  S.  Perkins.  Price  $1.25:  or  $12.00 
per  doz.  Mostly  secular  Music,  well  chosen  and 
of  high  character. 

EMEESON'S  CHORUS  BOOK.  By  L.  O. 
Emerson.  Price  $1.25;  or  $12.00  per  doz. 
About  half  sacred,  half  secular,  and  all  of  the 
best. 

THE  AMERICAN  GLEE  BOOK.    By  W.  O. 
Perkins.    Price  $1.25.  An  unusually  good 
collection  of  genuine  glees. 

MALE  VOICE  GLEE  BOOK.  By  W.  O. 
Perkins.  Appropriate  for  use  in  Colleges, 
Normal  Schools,  etc.  Price  $1.00;  or  $9.00  per 
dozen. 

THE  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK.  By  C.  Ever- 
est. Designed  for  Girls'  Normal  Schools. 
Extensive  instructive  course,  and  excellent 
music.    Price  60  cents ;  $6.00  per  doz. 

CARMINA  COLLEGENSIA.     (New  edition.) 
By  H.  R.  Waite.     The  songs  of  all  the 
colleges.    A  most  genial  volume.    $3.00. 

University  Songs,  by  the  same  author,  is  a 
smaller  but  choice  volume,  with  the  songs  of 
the  older  institutions.     $2.50. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  CHOIR.    Price  $1.00; 
or  $9.00  per  doz.     Has  been  extensively 
used  the  past  year.     There  is  no  better  book. 

THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  CHOIE.  By  W. 
S.  TiLDEN.  Intended  especially  for  the 
Upper  Grammar  Classes,  which  vary  in  com- 
position in  almost  every  town.  This  seems  to 
fit  the  whole,  and  has  the  best  of  music.  Price 
00  cts ;  $6.  per  doz. 

Of  Ditson's  other  Books,  ncmberikg  AuorT 
1500,  all  useful  and  salable,  the  best  idea  can  be 
had  by  consulting  descriptive  catalogues,  which 
are  cheerfully  sent  free  on  application. 
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For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

A  Critical  Contribution  to  Beethoven 
Literature. 

Keatl  before  the  ScWUer-Union  in  Trieste,  by  Alex- 
ander 'W.  Thayfr. 

(Continued  from  Page  123.) 

He  only,  whose  tedious  duty  it  is  to  at  least 
look  through  all  the  new  publications  relating 
to  Beethoven,  can  ferm  any  correct  notion  how 
numerous  are  those — from  the  newspaper  arti- 
cle and  novelette  to  the  extended  biography — 
in  which  his  brother  Johann  is  made  to  play  a 
large,  lamentable,  and  often  utterly  false  part. 
No  special  criticism  of  any  one  of  those  produc- 
tions is  necessary,  for  the  errors  have  been  re- 
peated in  almost  all  the  biographical  writings 
on  Beethoven  for  forty  years  past,  and  are  now 
universally  accepted  as  truth. 

If  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject,  should 
appear  to  be  an  effort  to  redeem  Johaun's  char- 
acter, it  is  not  because  I  cherish  any  sympathy 
for  him,  but,  first,  for  the  sake  of  historic  truth, 
and,  secondly, — which  is  a  still  stronger  mo- 
tive—for the  reputation  of  Beethoven  himself. 
For  if  the  half  of  what  has  been  written  upon 
the  character  of  his  brother  be  true,  none  but 
an  extremely  weak  and  depraved  man  could 
have  continued  to  hold  such  relations  to  him 
as  Beethoven  did  through  all  his  last  years;  and 
this  certainly  was  not  the  composer's  character. 

These  writings  may  be  chronologically  divid- 
ed into  several  groups: 

I.  That  class  in  which  it  is  taken  for  grant- 
ed that,  certainly  not  later  than  1802-3,  Johann 
van  Beethoven  was  supplied  with  funds  by 
Ludwig,  to  establish  himself  as  an  apothecary 
inLinz;  that,  he  there,  through  the  influence 
of  his  brother  in  the  higher  circles  of  Vienna, 
was  enabled  to  make  large  and  profitable  con- 
tracts for  supplies  of  medicines  to  the  Austri- 
an armies ;  that,  in  consequence  of  this,  he  soon 
became  a  man  of  means  and  was  able,  in  turn, 
to  lend  money  to  Lndwig;  and,  that,  near  the 
end  of  1807,  he  would  no  longer  trust  his 
brother  and  pressed  him  rudely  and  roughly  for 
payment,  which,  it  is  argued,  is  a  striking 
proof  of  Johann's  avarice  and  ingratitude. 

If  all  this  be  fact,  certainly  no  fault  can  be 
found  with  this  class  of  writings.  But  there  is 
not  a  word  of  truth  in  it.     Listen : 

Until  the  winter  of  1807-8,  Johann  was  em- 
ployed by  an  apothecary  in  Vienna,  whose  shop 
stood  not  far  from  the  Karnthner-Tlior  theatre. 
Industrious  and  economical  in  his  habits,  he 
had  been  able  to  save  a  few  hundred  gulden, 
which  he  had  put  in  his  brother's  hands.  About 
this  time  he  learned  that  the  apothecary  near 
the  bridge  in  Linz  was  dead,  and  that  his  busi- 
ness, with  his  heuse,  etc.,  was  for  sale.  It 
seemed  to  him  a  good  opportunity  to  establish 
himself,  and,  upon  inquiry,  he  found  the  con- 
ditions such,  that  the  purchase  was,  even  with 
his  small  means,  possible.  It  was  for  this,  that 
he  now  called  upon  his  brother  for  payment. 
Ludwig,  however,  seems  to  have  had  small  con- 


fidence in  the  project;  and,  when  at  length  he 
wrote  to  his  friend  Gleichenstein  to  go  to  his 
publisher  for  1,500  gulden,  and  pay  Johann  out 
of  it — the  letter  shows  how  unwillingly  and 
angrily  he  did  it. 

Johann's  funds  were  just  sufficient  to  cover 
theHrst  payment,  the  expenses  of  the  contract, 
his  removal  to  Linz  and  the  taking  possession. 
The  contract  dates  from  the  13th  March,  1808, 
and  on  the  20th  he  entered  into  possession. 
The  business  yielded  little  more  than  the  daily 
expenses,  and  the  diflicult  question  how  to 
meet  the  second  and  third  payments,  soon  came 
up.  It  is  somewhere  stated,  that  his  old  ac- 
quaintance in  Bonn,  Stephen  v.  Breuning,  had 
stood  security  for  him ;  but  I  did  not  find  his 
name  in  any  of  the  documents.  At  all  events, 
Johann  did  not  apply  to  him,  nor  did  he  re- 
ceive any  aid  from  Vienna.  He  extricated  him- 
self from  the  dilemma  unassisted. 

Those  were  the  days  when  Napoleon  under- 
took to  destroy  all  British  trade  with  the  con- 
tinent, and  English  tin  had  risen  to  an  enor- 
mous price.  The  vases  and  pots  on  the  shelves 
of  the  shop  were  all  of  massive  tin ;  these  Jo- 
hann sold,  and  replaced  them  with  others  of 
clay  and  porcelain.  Thus,  and  by  the  sale  of 
the  richly  ornamented  iron  cross  bars  of  the 
windows,  he  was  able  to  meet  his  engagements 
this  first  year.  In  the  Spring  of  1809,  a  French 
army  moved  down  the  Danube.  Johann,  in 
his  youth,  had  served  for  a  time  in  the  French 
hospital  at  Bonn;  he  knew  the  French  lan- 
guage; his  shop  was  hard  by  the  river;  natu- 
rally the  French  commissaries  applied  to  him, 
and  he  made  with  them  such  profitable  contracts 
for  supplies  of  medicines,  as  relieved  him  from 
piesent  difficulties  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  future  prosperity. 

These  simple  facts  and  dates,  which  I  ob- 
tained sixteen  years  ago  in  Linz  and  Urfahr — 
and  which  were  as  accessible  to  any  other  person 
as  to  myself — demolish  at  a  blow  the  entire 
novelistic  structure. 

11.  Whoever  knows  Schindler's  book  on 
Beethoven,  will  remember  that,  to  characterize 
Johann's  relations  to  his  brother,  he  calls  him 
"the  evil  principle  "  in  the  composer's  life. 

That  which  only  now  and  then  at  long  inter- 
vals exerts  an  influence,  certainly  cannot  be 
called  the  "evil  principle"  in  a  man's  life — 
and  this  expression  can  only  mean  a  pretty  con- 
stant and  continued  influence  on  Beethoven 
and  his  affairs.  Schindler  surely  meant  this; 
all  his  copyists  have  so  understood  him,  and 
Johann  is  everywhere  described  as  such  an 
"  evil  principle." 

As  to  this  "constant"  influence,  the  fact  is 
quite  the  contrary ;  and  I  believe  I  can  offer  the 
following — the  result  of  repeated  examination 
— as  being  the  truth.  In  all  documents,  letters 
and  conversations, — indeed  in  all  the  sources 
of  information  upon  the  years  1808  to  the 
Spring  of  1822,  inclusive — full  fourteen  years 
— with  a  single  exception — nowhere  does  the 


name  of  Johann  appear,  as  one  in  any  manner 
or  form  having  any  connection  with  his  broth- 
er's affairs;  and  in  the  exceptional  case,  it  is 
not  Johann  that  meddles  with  Ludwig's  busi- 
ness, but  Ludwig  that  interferes  in  Johann's 
private  concerns.  This  fact  alone  is  sufficient 
to  awaken  doubt,  whether  hitlierto  the  true  re- 
lations between  the  brothers  have  been  under- 
stood. Let  us  spend  a  moment  on  this  excep- 
tional case.  Johaun  v.  Beethoven  was  unmar- 
ried ;  and,  as  his  house  was  rather  spacious,  he 
retained  two  or  three  rooms  only  for  himself, 
and  let  the  rest  to  a  physician  from  Vienna, 
whose  wife  brought  a  sister  with  her.  That 
this  sister  had  become  a  mother  in  Vienna  was 
of  course  kept  secret.  After  a  time  Johann 
took  the  girl  as  companion  and  housekeeper. 
One  of  Beethoven's  memoranda  is  this: 

"  1812,  I  was  in  Linz  on  account  of  B." 

That  "B"  here  stands  for  "Brother"  is  ob- 
vious. This  and  other  circumstances  confirm 
what  was  told  me  in  Linz  as  fact,  namely :  that 
Beethoven,  who  had  passed  the  summer  in  Tep- 
litz, Carlsbad,  etc., had  been  falsely  told  that  Jo- 
hann proposed  to  marry  this  girl,  and  hastened 
to  Linz  to  prevent  such  a  connection.  So  much 
is  certain:  he  disappeared  froi 
the  end  of  September,  and  a 
Linz,  October  5.     Johann  gav(  ,=      ^^^ 

antest  room  in  the  house,  a  i  '--'^^  ®ls' 

cheerful  and  sunny,  with  a  vie  -1 

er,  the  landing-place,    and   th„    „ .-t. 

country  beyond.  In  this  chamber  and  during 
his  wanderings  on  the  neighboring  hills  Beet- 
hoven composed  his  delightful  8th  Symphony. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  Johann  now 
is  a  man  of  thirty-five  years,  and  that  for  four 
and  one-half  years,  entirely  by  his  own  enter- 
prise, he  has  been  established  in  profitable  busi- 
ness ;  that  his  brother  is  with  him  as  a  guest, 
and  can  therefore  leave  the  house  at  any  mo- 
ment when  dissatisfied.  If  now  the  composer 
had  exerted  all  his  influence  as  a  man  and  as 
a  brother — confining  himself  within  this  limit 
— to  put  an  end  to  Johann's  immoral  relations 
to  the  girl — no  one,  not  Johann  himself,  could 
have  taken  it  ill.  But  be  went  farther.  He 
had  taken  it  into  his  head  that  the  girl  must 
be  removed ;  and  as  he  could  not  effect  this 
by  gentle  means,  he  applied  to  the  Bishop  and 
to  the  civil  authorities.  He  succeeded  at  last 
in  obtaining  an  order  from  the  police,  that,  if 
found  in  Linz  on  a  certain  day  in  November, 
she  should  be  arrested  and  forwarded,  as  a  vag- 
abond, to  Vienna  I 

Johann  was  beside  himself  with  rage,  and  a 
scene  ensued  between  the  brothers,  over  which 
I  draw  the  veil.  The  apothecary,  however, 
still  held  the  leading  trump  in  his  hand ;  should 
he  play  it,  he  would  win,  but  the  consequences 
would  reach  throughout  his  life.  His  wrath 
and  the  tears  of  the  girl  decided  him.  He 
played  his  trump  I  In  the  register  of  the  city 
parish  of  Linz  one  may  read,  that  on  the  8th  of 
November,    1812,    Johann   v.    Beethoven  and 
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Thercsp  Obcrmej-er — were  married.  His  iDife 
they  could  not  tear  from  him!  On  tlie  9tli, 
Beethoven  departed  from  Linz  with  the  bitter 
consciousness,  that  from  his  own  lacli  of  pa- 
tience, prudence  and  moderation,  the  mistress 
was  elevated  to  the  position  of  his  sister-in-law. 
We  will  not  envy  him  his  feelings. 

ni.  Wlioereris  acquainted,  however  super- 
ficially, with  the  novelistic  and  biographic  liter- 
ature upon  Beethoven,  knows  what  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  supposed  fact  that  Joliann  v.  Beetho- 
ven was  in  his  brother's  last  years  really  his 
"  evil  principle."  The  main  charges  against 
him  are  these:  Ofncious  meddling  in  Beetho- 
•s  en's  business  matters ;  a  constant  striving  to 
rule  him;  and  continually  renewed  efforts  to 
induce  him  to  live  in  his  house,  if  not  in  his 
family,  not  only  in  the  city,  but,  in  summer,  in 
the  country — and  this,  for  no  other  object  than 
to  enable  him  to  make  his  brother's  genius  a 
ssurce  of  pecuniary  profit  to  himself.  All  this 
has  its  origin  in  Schindler's  writings,  who  hon- 
estly believed  it,  no  doubt;  but  much  has  be- 
come known,  which  was  sealed  to  the  young 
Schlinder  and  throws  new  light  upon  the  rela- 
tions between  the  brothers. 

Let  us  rest  a  moment  upon  the  Apothecary, 
to  see  how  things  have  gone  with  him  in  these 
fourteen  years. 

On  the  30th  December,  1816,  he  sold  his  busi- 
ness and  house  in  Linz,  and  soon  after  estab- 
lished himself  again  in  Urfalir,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  In  August,  1819,  he  found 
himself  able  to  purchase  a  pleasant  and  valua- 
ble estate  called  "Wasserhof,"  adjoining  the 
village  of  Gneixendorf,  near  Krems;  so  he  be- 
came "  Land  proprietor  "  Ouisbe3itzer;  and  as 
such,  was  able  once  more  to  pass  his  winters  in 
Vienna.  He  took  lodgings,  therefore,  in  the 
first  story  of  a  house  at  the  corner  of  the  Koth 
and  Pfarr  Streets  in  the  suburb  Windmuhl,  be- 
longing to  his  brother-in-lawBaker-masterOber- 
mcyer,  where,  in  the  Spring  of  1822,  we  find 
him. 

Meantime  he  had  learned,  that  a  daughter  of 
hia  wife,  born  January  30,  1807,  Araalie  Wald- 
mann  by  name,  was  still  living  in  Vienna,  and, 
as  he  had  now  abandoned  all  hope  of  offspring 
of  his  own,  he  had,  a  few  years  since,  adopted 
her. 

And  now  to  the  alleged  "  officious  meddling 
in  his  brother's  affairs  " — which  has  never  yet 
been  proved,  and,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
it  ever  will  be. 

The  deaf,  fretful,  suspicious  Beethoven  had 
really  at  this  time  nobody — like  in  former  years 
Gleichenstein,  Breuning,  his  brother  Carl  and 
others,  who  could  aid  him  in  the  sale  of  new 
works  and  like  matters.  He  had  a  high  opin- 
ion of  Johann's  qualities  as  a  man  of  business; 
for  certainly  he  had  succeeded  in  his  doubtful 
enterprises  at  Linz  and  Urfahr;  and  the  still 
more  doubtful  purchase  of  Wasserhof  might 
already  be  counted  a  lucky  one.  It  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  gratifying  to  the  composer 
to  have  his  only  brother,  after  more  than  fif- 
teen years,  again  near  him.  And  to  whom 
should  he  go,  if  not  to  this  brother,  for  advice 
and  assistance  ?  One  sees  a  priori,  that  the 
charges  on  this  point  against  Johann  are,  to  say 
the  least,  exaggerated ;  to  go  on,  and  show  in 
full  that  they  are  ungrounded,  would  lead  us 
too  far.     Let  us  turn  then  to  the  alleged  sel- 


fish, unceasing  efforts  of  Johann  to  force  his 
brother  to  live  with  bim — in  discussing  which 
no  small  light  will  be  thrown  upon  the  point 
just  noticed. 

The  passage  in  Schindler's  book,  which  has 
been  often  copied  by  other  writers,  runs  thus: 

"Beethoven  was  qnartered  (Autnmn  of  1822),  by 
meins  of  his  brother  Johann,  in  a  dark  lodginjif,  fit 
at  best  for  a  shoemaker,  and  which,  because  it  was 
cheap,  v/as  considered  suitable  for  the  '  brain-own- 
er.' *  *  *  This  was  a  miserable  abode  for  Beet 
hoven,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  something  so 
very  diflerent;  and  the  winter  of  1822-23  might, 
owing  to  this  fatal  situation  of  the  great  composer, 
furnish  plenty  of  matter  for  tales  and  humorons 
pieces."  * 

The  bare  circumstance,  that  Beethoven  took 
this  lodging  at  the  instigation  of  his  brother, 
is  true;  but  Schindler  wrote  under  the  influ- 
ence of  feelings  of  hatred  and  contempt  for  Jo- 
hann, that  rendered  him  almost  incapable  of 
treating  him  with  justice.  It  is  possible  also 
that  the  other  circumstances — if  they  were  ev- 
er known  to  him — had  passed  out  of  his  mem- 
ory in  the  long  interval  of  eighteen  years.  Be- 
sides, it  is  certain  that  he  never  saw  certain 
letters  of  the  composer  to  his  brother.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  how  easily  he,  with  the  best 
intentions  to  write  nothing  but  the  truth,  may 
have  put  the  facts  in  a  false  light; — and  this  is 
really  the  case. 

Of  the  mass  of  conversation-books,t  and  pa- 
pers, which  Hofrath  v.  Breuning,  after  the 
death  of  Beethoven,  transferred  to  Schindler, 
the  latter  in  the  lapse  of  years  destroyed  more 
than  half;  but  among  those  that  escaped, 
is  one,  which  contains  the  very  first  known  no- 
tice of  a  meeting  of  the  brothers  after  Johann's 
return  to  Vienna.  The  nephew  Carl  was  also 
present.  It  appears  clearly  from  the  conversa- 
tion, that  Beethoven  had  given  up  his  quarters 
in  the  Landstrasse  suburb  (in  the  Spring  of 
1822)  without  having  first  secured  his  summer 
lodging  in  the  country;  and  thus  found  him- 
self in  a  dilemma.  In  course  of  the  conversa- 
tion Johann  conies  to  his  assistance,  with  the 
offer  of  the  two  rooms  in  his  house,  occupied 
by  his  pseudo  daughter,  for  a  few  days — until 
he  finds  new  quarters — and  proposes  to  him  to 
come  after  dinner  and  see  them.  Beethoven 
went.  This  is  proved  by  the  appearance,  soon 
after,  of  the  hand  of  Johann's  wife  in  the  book. 
She  writes  very  politely — finds  little  personal 
resemblance  between  him  and  her  husband,  ex- 
cept in  their  eyes, — and  invites  him  to  pay  them 
a  summer  visit  in  Wasserhof,  where,  she  says, 
the  view  is  beautiful  and  the  air  excellent. 

Johann  takes  the  pencil,  and  writes : 

"Rossini  just  met  me,  and  greeted  me  very 
friendlily ;  he  wishes  greatly  to  speak  with  you. 
If  he  had  known  that  you  were  here,  he  would 
have  come  with  me,"  and  so  on. 

Johann  had  now  been  married  nine  and  one- 
half  years.  Is  it  not  obvious  from  the  words 
written  by  his  wife,  that  Beethoven  now  saw 
her,  that  is  as  sister-in-law,  for  the  first  time  ? 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  needed  the  two 
rooms,  and  apparently  he  removed  at  once  to 
Ober-Dobling,  a  village  just  north  of  the  city. 

*  This  passape  is  given  in  tiie  bad  translation  of  JIos- 
clicles's-Schindlt-r,  as  bein;;  known  to  many  of  our  read- 
ers.—Ed. 

t  In  wliiph  people  wrote,  after  Beethoven  could  no 
longer  hear  them  speak. — Ed. 


Thence   he  wrote  to  Johann  this  remarkable 
letter: 

I  hoped  sareTj'  to  see  yon — bnt  in  vain.  By  order 
of  Dr.  Standenlieimer  I  must  still  continue  to  take 
medicine,  and  mast  not  take  too  much  exercise.  I 
beg  you,  instead  of  driving  in  the  Prater,  to  take 
your  way  to  me  with  your  wife  and  daughter.  I 
desire  nothing',  but  that  the  advantages — which  ar« 
certain — of  our  living  together,  may  be  attained 
withont  fail.  I  have  made  inquiry  concerning  lodg- 
ings ;  there  are  suitable  ones  enough,  and  you  would 
have  to  pay  but  little  more  than  hitherto.  Ka  a 
matter  of  economy,  what  a  saving  for  both  partiod, 
not  to  speak  of  the  enjoyment ! 

I  have  nothing  against  your  wife  ;  I  wish  only, 
that  she  would  perceive,  how  much  your  own  wel- 
fare would  gain  by  being  with  me,  and  that  the  lit- 
tle, miserable  troubles  of  life  produce  do  serious 
differences. 

Now,  farewell.  I  hope  surely  to  see  you  tins  after- 
noon, when  we  will  all  drive  to  Nussdorf,  which 
wonld  be  of  benefit  to  me. 

Thy  faithful  brother, 

LtJ)>W3G. 

— Postscripf. 

Peace,  peace,  be  with  us.  God  grant  that  the 
natural  bonds  of  brotherhood  bctwepn  us  be  not 
again  unnaturally  sundered  f  At  all  events,  my 
life  may  not  last  much  longer.  I  say  again  that  I 
have  nothing  against  j-our  wife,  althottgh  her  de- 
meanor towards  me  on  a  few  occasions  has  greatly 
struck  me  ;  but  then  I  am  in  the  highest  degree  sen- 
sitive and  irritable,  owing  to  my  three  and  one-half 
months  of  sickness.  Away  with  everything  that 
does  not  promote  the  grand  object ;  so  that  I  and 
my  good  Carl  can  enter  upon  a  regular  domestic 
life,  which  for  me  is  especially  needfnl.  Just  look 
through  my  lodging  here,  and  you  will  see  the  con- 
sequences— how  matters  go,  because  I,  when  I  am 
more  than  usually  sick,  must  put  myself  into  the 
hands  of  strangers — not  to  i"nc'nii(jn  other  things 
upon  which  we  have  already  spoken.  In  case  you 
come  to-day,  you  can  bring  Carl  too  ;  and  so  I  in- 
clese  this  open  note  to  Herr  v.  Blochlinger,""  which 
you  can  send  to  him  immediately." 

Now,  I  ask,  which  of  the  brothers  made  the 
proposition  that  they  should  live  together  ? 
On  the  26th  July,  Ludwig  wrote  again  to  Jo- 
hann, who  was  with  his  family  in  Wasserhof 
for  the  Summer.  The  letter  contains  an  ur- 
gent request  for  Johann  to  come  to  Vienna, 
to  aid  his  brother  in  the  sale  of  works,  etc. — 
Johann,  however,  could  not  leave  his  agricult- 
ure, and  came  not.     The  letter  ends  thus : 

"  Greet  your  family  for  me.  If  I  was  not  forced 
to  go  to  Baden, -f-  I  should  certainly  come  to  you 
next  month;  but  it  can't  be  helped  ;  if  you  can,  pray 
come.  It  would  be  of  great  assistance — write  im- 
mediately," etc. 

On  the  31st  July,  he  writes  again,  that  Pet- 
ers, the  Leipzig  publisher,  has  offered  1500 
gulden  for  the  Mass,  and  other  sums  for  other 
works,  and  has  sent  him  a  draft  in  advance  for 
300  gulden.     I  copy  a  few  lines: 

"  Throughout  the  eagerness  of  the   man  for  my 

worts  is  visible  ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  put  myself  in 

a  false  positio",  and  I  should  take  it  as  a  favor,  if 

you  will  write  whether  you  can  spare  me  something, 

so  that  I  may  not  be  hindered  in  going  betimes  to 

Baden,  where  I  must  remain  at  least  a  month.  Yon 

see  there  is  no  uncertainty  in  this  ;  and  you  shall 

also   in    September  receive  the  200   gulden   again 

with  thnnUs." 

*  lias! er  .and  proprietor  of  a  private  school  in  which 
Ueethovcn's  nephew  Carl  was  then  a  pupil. 

t  A  place  of  Sulphur  Springs  about  twenty  miles  from 
Vienna. 
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Farther  on : 

"  If  you  were  here,  the  niaWer  would  soon  be  set- 
tled. *  *■  ]f  you  cnuld  only  come  and  p;o  with 
me  for  eia:ht  days  to  Bad«n.  that  would  be  just  the 
thinff.  *  *  Put  3'our  kitcheu  and  cellar  into  best 
p.nndition,  for,  probably,  I  and  mj'  boj'  shall  estab- 
lisli  our  head-quarters  Tpith  j'ou,  and  we  have  formed 
the  grand  project  of  completely  eating  you  up.  Of 
course  only  September  is  meant.  Now  farewell, 
best  Brotherkin  !  Read  the  Gospel  daily,  take  to 
heart  the  Epistles  of  Peter  and  Paul,  journey  to 
Korae,  and  kiss  the  Pope's  slipper.  Greet  yoar  fam- 
ily heartily,"  etc.,  etc. 

In  August,  he  writes  two  more  letters  on  the 
same  subject — and  yet,  Johann  came  not.  Now, 
how  does  all  this  tally  with  the  alleged  "offi- 
cious meddling  ?  " 

In  the  letter  of  36th  July,  Beethoven  com- 
municates to  his  brother  his  consent  to  accept 
tlie  lodging  in  Obermeyer''s  house,  in  these 
terms; 

"  As  to  (he  lodging,  since  it  is  taken,  let  it  be  so  ; 
but  whether  it  be  suited  to  me,  is  the  question — the 
chambers  look  out  upon  the  garden— and  just  now, 
garden-air  is  the  most  deleterious  for  me ;  besides, 
my  entrance  is  through  the  kitchen,  which  is  very 
unpleasant  and  intolerable.  And  now  I  must  pay 
for  a  whole  quarter  for  nothing;  as  an  offset,  we, 
Carl  and  myself,  if  possible,  will  join  yon  in  Kreras 
and  live  high  until  tills  money  is  made  up  again." 

In  later  letters  he  informs  his  brother,  that 
the  necessity  of  taking  the  sulphur  baths  at 
Baden,  and  an  order  for  music  for  the  opening 
of  the  Josephstadt  Theater,  prevented  him  from 
making  the  proposed  visit  to  Wasserhof. 

That  Beethoven  was  never  satisfied  with  his 
lodgings,  that  he  was  constantly  changing 
them,  and  always  quarreling  with  his  land- 
lords, is  well  known,  Sohindler  gives  instan- 
ces enough  of  this.  Johann  was  different;  he 
had  se  tied  himself  in  the  house  of  his  wife's 
brother,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  remained  there 
so  long  as  she  lived.  What  Ludwig  wanted 
was,  that  Johann  should  break  this  family  con- 
nexion, and  abandon  these  quarters,  in  order 
to  try  the  very  doubtful  experiment,  whether 
he,  his  brother,  his  nephew,  and  Johann's  wife 
and  daughter  could  live  in  peace  under  one 
roof. 

Adjoining  Johann's  lodging,  in  the  same 
house,  there  were  vacant  apartments,  and  he 
doubtless  reasoned  thus:  why  should  not  Lud- 
wig, if  determined  to  try  this  experiment,  take 
tliem  for  one  year?  If  it  turned  out  well,  he  could 
change  his  dwelling  as  well  later  as  now.  If 
his  Brother  would  come  to  him  there,  good; 
if  not,  also  good.  He  must  pay  some  regard  to 
his  wife's  wishes.  And  so  it  came  about,  that 
Beethoven  with  Schindler,  in  October,  1822, 
moved  into  the  lodging,  which  the  latter  de- 
scribes as  at  best  good  for  a  shoemaker. 

There  is  an  anecdote,  belonging  to  this  win- 
ter, related  by  Schindler,  the  foundation  of  a 
great  mass  of  malicious  and  contemptuous  mat- 
ter printed  against  Johann  v.  Beethoven,  and 
a  good  instance  of , how  everything  relating  to 
him  is  interpreted  to  his  disadvantage. 

In  those  days,  it  was  not  only  the  universal 
custom,but  a  decent  self-respect  demanded,  that 
every  man  should  place  his  social  rank  and  po- 
sition upon  his  visiting  cards.  For  three  and 
one-half  years  Johann  was  no  longer  "Apoth- 
ecary at  Linz,"  but  "  Land  Proprietor  "  {Outz- 


hesitze?'),  and  so  it  stood  upon  his  card.  On 
New  Tear's  day,  1823,  Beethoven,  his  nephew, 
and  Schindler,  sat  at  dinner.  Johann  sent  in 
his  servant  with  his  card  and  the  usual  greet- 
ings. The  composer  was  in  good  humor,  turned 
the  card,  wrote  on  the  back:  "Ludwig  von 
Beethoven,  Brain-owner,"  and  sent  it  back. 

It  was  an  ordinary  friendly  and  fraternal  at- 
tention on  the  part  of  Johann,  and  a  good- 
natured  joke  on  the  part  of  Ludwig.  That  is 
the  whole  of  it.  Everything  else  about  it, 
which  one  reads  in  a  hundred  publications, 
is  invention  and  usually  slander. 

Johann  has  even  been  made  the  subject  of 
boufidless  ridicule  on  account  of  his  horses  ! 
Why,  I  cannot  see.  Horses  he  must  have  in 
his  agricultural  operations,  and — when  he  re- 
moved with  his  family  in  Autumn  to  Vienna — 
should  he  send  the  animals  back  to  Wasserhof 
just  to  eat  his  hay  the  winter  through  ? 

That  the  experiment  of  living  together  in  one 
house  had  no  good  results — as  was  to  be  expect- 
ed— is  well  known,  and  Johann's  refusal  to 
move  out  of  his  lodging  to  try  it,  is  fully  jus- 
tified. 

A  note  of  that  time,  the  subject  of  which  is 
not  known,  may  find  room  here: 

"  Dear  Bhother  !  I  pray  you  to  visit  me  this 
forenoon,  as  I  must  have  a  talk  with  you.  Why 
this  behavior  ?  "Whither  will  it  lead  ?  I  have  noth- 
ing against  you,  I  throw  no  blame  upon  you  in  the 
matter  of  the  lodging.  Tour  will  was  good,  and  it 
was  my  own  wish,  that  we  should  be  nearer  togeth- 
er. But  now,  on  all  sides,  in  this  house,  all  is  bad, 
and  you  will  know  nothing  of  it;  what  can  one 
say  ? 

What  unkind  behavior,  now  that  I  have  fallen 
into  so  great  a  dilemma.  I  pray  you  again,  come  to 
me  this  forenoon,  that  we  may  talk  over  what  is 
necessary  to  be  done.  Do  not  let  bonds  be  sun- 
dered, which  can  only  be  for  the  advantage  of  us 
both — and  for  what?  For  causes  worthy  only  of 
contempt ! !  I  embrace  you  from  my  heart,  and 
am,  as  ever, 

Thy  faithful  brother, 

Ludwig." 

That  afterwards  the  business  assumed  a  to- 
tally different  aspect  in  Beethoven's  fancj',  that 
he  then  threw  the  whole  blame  in  the  matter 
of  the  lodging  upon  Johann,  and  oft-times  ex- 
pressed his  resentment  both  in  letters  and  con- 
versation— that  was  only — Beethovenish. 
[To  be  Continued.] 


A  Word  for  the  Orchestra. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript  : 

It  may  be  interesting  to  your  readers  who  take 
pleasure  in  the  opera  in  Boston,  and  who  have 
heard  the  magnificent  renderings  of  the  different 
roles  by  Mme.  Pappenheim  and  Mr.  Adams,  during 
the  short  season  just  closed,  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  position  of  tlie  orchestra  in  regard  to  op- 
era as  it  is  given  in  our  city. 

So  much  has  been  dail3'said  of  the  inefficiency  of 
the  orchestra, — and  in  some  of  the  notices  it  has 
been  stigmatized  as  careless,  incapable,  in  fact  all 
but  disgracing  itself, — that  probably  a  few  words 
relating  to  the  subject,  from  one  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  it,  may  be  acceptable. 

Included  amongst  the  forces  gathered  together 
during  the  past  fortnight,  were  many  of  our  best  lo- 
cal instrumentalists,  some  of  whom  are  prominently 
known,  and  all  do  good  service  in  our  concerts,  and 
also  the  whole  of  the  regular  Boston  Theatre  or- 
chestra, which  is  acknowledged  to  rank  well  with 
similar  organizations.  Tliercfore,  tlie  above  cen- 
sures apply  to  tliem  as  well  as  to  the  entire  operat- 
ic orcliestra,  and  wliilst  I  do  not  seek  undue  sym- 
pathy for  the  performers,  or  assert  that  tlieir  per- 


formances were  up  to  tlie  I'iglit  standard,  collec- 
tively, I  desire  to  say  tliat  tlifveare  many  element.s 
that  aid,  if  they  do  not  actually  cau-:p,  the  medio- 
cre renderings  we  have  lately  heard,  and  which 
will  ever  remain  until  the  present  system  is  revolu- 
tionized, and  we  Americans  create  the  supply  by 
makins  the  demand  that  we  shall  have  complete  op- 
era in  this  country,  and  no  longer  rest  satisfied  that 
the  glory  of  the  grandest  musical  representation 
should  be  centred  in  the  persons  of  one  or  two  sing- 
ers only. 

It  is  certain  that  few  people  understand  how  much 
is  required  of  the  orchestra  in  the  interpretation  of 
its  portion  of  the  work,  how  important  its  duties 
are,  and  how  slight  the  opportunities  are  for  its 
members  to  become  even  moderately  acquainted,  at 
the  morning's  rehearsal,  with  the  opera  to  be  per 
formed  at  night.  The  alterations  made  by  each 
singer,  according  to  his  or  her  ideas,  the  frequent 
and  sudden  transposition  of  the  kej'  at  sight,  some 
portions  to  be  left  out,  etc. ;  all  of  which  and  a 
great  deal  more,  has  to  be  clutched  at,  understood, 
in  one  short  incomplete  rehearsal,  and,  sometimes, 
without  any  rehearsal  at  all.  If,  therefore,  opera  go- 
ers had  a  better  insight  into  thee  matters  they 
might  have  possibly  other  words  than  "  careless," 
"  stupid,"  to  apply  to  the  orchestra  when  it  plays 
too  loud,  is  not  well  balanced,  or  seems  slow  in  re- 
sponding to  the  conductor's  baton. 

A  rehearsal  is  called  and  promptly  attended,  and 
lasts  two  or  three  hours.  Tlii^  meeting  involves 
the  rmnirtg  throiiffli  of  one,  and  not  unfrequenlly 
two,  operas.  The  principal  singers  are  rarely  pres- 
ent. 'The  conductor  hums  through  soprano,  con- 
tralto, tenor  and  bass  songs,  recitatives,  as  beet  he 
can,  often  without  the  remotest  approach  to  a  voice, 
and  from  this  burlesqued  preparation  the  orchestra 
has  to  gather  an  idea  of  the  requisite  light  and 
shade,  the  reading  the  artistes  will  give  at  the  ev- 
ening's performance,  when  they  take  all  the  liber- 
ties with  tempo  and  expression  to  which  they  are 
undonbtcdly  entitled  ;  and  it  may  be  imagined  the 
result  is  not  a  little  different,  and  ftm  task  not  an 
easy  one,  for  the  orchestra  to  follow 
them  under  such  circumstances,  v 
marring  the  effect. 

The  copies  are  all  manuscript, 
errors,  and  are  mostly  hired  from 
from  year  to  year  by  the  different 
ling ;  they  are  replete  with  pencil 
pany  making  its  own  alterations  a 
those  previously  made)  to  desi^' 
(portions  to  be  omitted) ;  and,  as  an  singers  maue 
some  deviation  from  the  original  score,  the  almost 
incomprehensible  appearance  of  the  pages,  as  they 
have  been  corrected  and  re-corrected,  presents  a 
view  that  sometimes  baffles  the  strongest  nerve  to 
decide  which  of  the  "  cuts  "  holds  good,  as  the  play- 
er comes  suddenly  upon  them,  and  not  unfrequent- 
ly  adopts  the  wrong  one,  leaving  him  little  or  no 
chance  to  think  of  anything  more  elevating  in  his 
work  than  keeping  on  the  right  track. 

The  company  includes  a  few  (about  fifteen)  in- 
strumentalists, who  form  the  v/hole  of  the  orches- 
tra in  small  towns,  and  when  their  numbers  are 
augmented,  they  are  of  great  service  in  helping  the 
remainder  to  pilot  their  way  through  the  labyrinth 
of"  cuts,"  etc. ;  but  their  aid  cannot  take  the  place 
of  complete  rehearsals,  when  the  combined  forces 
amount  to  nearly  forty  men. 

Singers  study  for  months  the  roles  they  propose 
adopting,  before  appearing  on  the  stage  ;  whereas 
operatic  orchestras  (as  conducted  here)  have  to  ap- 
preciate and  perform  their  work  with  the  imperfect 
preparation  I  have  briefly  described,  which  in  real- 
ity is  no  preparation,  when  the  high  character  of 
the  operas  attempted  is  taken  into  consideration, 
and  it  is  remembered  that  the  instrumentation  of 
modern  operas  is  far  more  difli.'ult  than  the  vocal 
portion. 

Fair  and  even  creditable  performances  of  the  ea- 
sier and  more  familiar  operas,  such  as  "  Trovatore." 
"  Bohemian  Girl  "  and  others,  ma3'  be  obtained  with 
such  little  preparation  ;  but  sue"-,  a  result  is  absurd 
to  hope  for,  even,  when  "Fidelin,"  "Faust,"  "Lohen- 
grin," are  grappled  with.  Tiii^ii,  indeed,  the  svm- 
phonic  effect  is  not,  cannot  be  reached;  and  more 
particularly  with  Wagner's  works,  as  he  no  longer 
uses  the  instruments  as  an  nccompaninient,  but 
brings  singers,  chorus  and  orchestra  into  such  close 
relationship  thatall  must  be  equally  well  up  in  their 
respective  departments  to  arrive  at  the  magnificence 
and  poetry  of  his  great  conceptions. 

I  have  shown  that  imperfect  rehearsing  is  one 
great  drawback  to  even  respectable  operatic  render- 
ings in  this  city,  and  how  the  orchestra  is  affected 
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by  the  defective  system  ;  let  some  ablei"  pen  point 
(int  a  remedy  for  an  nntunefnl  chorus,  and  how  to 
procure  one  that  has  an  approacli  to  vitality,  and 
we  may,  perhaps,  benearinj;  the  day  when  f)pera  in 
all  its  nobleness  and  srandeiir  shall  be  witnessed  on 
our  stage.     Why  not  ? 

Respectfully  yours, 

C.  N.  AixEH. 


For  Dwi}3:ht's  Journal  of  Music. 

Concerning  Touch  in  Piano-Playing. 

BY   W.   8.  B.  MATHETWS. 

Ilavins:  lately  had  occasion  to  investigate  anew 
the  subject  of  "touch  "  for  the  piano,  I  trust  I  may 
be  excused  for  offering  here  the  conclusions  to  which 
I  have  been  led. 

It  is  well  Icnown,  to  those  who  have  given  the 
matter  attention,  that  not  onlj'  is  a  bad  touch  com- 
mon among  ordinar}^  players  but  even  celebiated 
]>iarist->  differ  very  much  in  this  respect,  many  of 
them  having  an  absolutely  nnmusical  touch.  Tour 
correspondent  from  Ripon  seems  to  have  referred 
chiefly  to  the  Itflato  as  the  point  wherein  the  aver- 
age pnpil  is  likely  to  be  faultj'.  Yet,  grievous  as 
are  their  shortcomings  in  this  respect,  they  are 
equally  defective  in  any  power  of  colorivg  the  touch, 
or  adapting  it  to  the  expression  of  musical  phrases' 
The  two  great  deficiencies  in  piano-playing,  as  yon 
find  it  among  amateurs  throughout  the  country,  are 
in  respect  to  accent  and  phrasing,  both  of  which  be- 
long to  touch.  The  instruction  boofcs  have  all 
failed  to  analyzetouch.  They  have  contented  them- 
selves bj'  describing  and  depicting  the  position  of 
the  hands  before  and  after  the  touch,  and  as  it  re- 
spects finger  touch  have  confined  themselyes  to  one 
Tariety  out  of  seyeral  usefnl  ones.  The  finger  tonch 
all  the  instruction-books  seem  to  have  in  mind  is 
that  used  in  playing  five-finger  exercises  rapidly. 
This  is  a  valid  and  useful  tonch.  and  forms  an  im- 
portant part  of  good  practice.  Mason  and  Hoadley 
have  gone  farther  and  described  the  finger  staccato, 
and  the  staccato  touch  for  chords.  But  the  pith  of 
it  seems  to  me  to  have  been  over-looked  by  all. 

Touch  consists  of  two  elements,  the  attack  (or  the 
force  by  which  the  key  is  struck),  and  the  clinffing- 
pressure,  (or  the  force  by  which  the  key  is  held 
down).  According  as  the  attack  is  made  by  the 
finger,  the  hand,  or  the  arm,  we  speak  of  finger- 
touch,  hand-touch,  etc. 

The  first  thing  for  a  pupil  to  learn  about  touch  is 
the  clinging  pressure.  Unconsciousness  of  this  ele- 
ment of  toncli  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  bad 
legato,  the  universal  fault  of  the  pupils  of  average 
teachers.  Pupils  who  begin  by  playing  on  the  or- 
gan, necessarily  acquire  this  element  of  tonch. 
When  they  afterwards  go  to  the  piano,  their  play' 
ing  is  smooth.  Their  fault  is  insipidity,  resulting 
from  want  of  accent  and  adequate  force  of  attack. 
The  best  school  of  touch  I  have  ever  found  is  that 
of  Dr.  Wm.  Mason.  His  exercise  for  securing  the 
clinging  touch  on  the  piano,  is  nothing  else  than 
that  so  well  known  to  all  organ  teachers  : 

3rd  way,  3,  4-3,  4-3, 

2nd  way,  2,  3-2,  3-2, 

R.H.  1st  way,  1,  2-1,  2-1. 
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L.  II.  similarly,  up  and  down  an  octave  with  each 
pair  of  fingers  in  turn.  The  vertical  angle  is  a  te7i' 
nto  mark  ;  the  horizontal  angle,  an  accent.  It  is 
never  ditlicnlt  to  teach  this  exeixise  to  a  beginner. 
A  pupil  who  has  become  confirmed  in  a  non-ler/alo 
touch  will  sometimes  entirely  fail  of  this  exercise, 
in  spite  of  the  utmost  care  on  the  part  of  the  teach- 
er. Before  I  knew  this  exercise  and  the  expedients 
that  foUow,  I  have  sometimes  been  obliged  to  con- 


sume a  whole  term  before  establishing  a  suitable  le- 
gato in  the  case  of  some  unusually  bad  pupil.  In 
aggravated  cases  Dr.  Mason  has  had  recourse  to  the 
expedient  of  prolonging  the  first  tone  one  beat  after 
the  second  is  taken,  making  in  effect  two  voices,  as 
thus ; 

R.H.  2,     3-2,      3-2,      3-2,  3,      2-3,     3-3. 
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This,  of  course,  is  an  expedient  which,  if  too 
nauch  persisted  in,  would  lead  to  a  sluggish  and 
slovenly  touch. 

Another  of  his  exercises,  equally  good  in  its  way, 
is  one  founded  on  broken  thirds: 
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In  this  exercise  the  two  voices  are  not  absolutely 
legato ;  they  are  to  be  made  as  nearly  so  as  possi- 
ble when  playing  ea<hwith  the  same  finger  through- 
out. The  direction  to  the  pupil  is  that  two  keys 
are  to  be  held  down  at  a  time  throughout  this  exer- 
cise, except  during  the  slight  interval  of  time  requi- 
site to  move  a  finger  from  one  key  to  the  next  with- 
out raising  it  any  higher  than  necessary  to  effect 
such  a  removal. 

The  great  point  in  overcoming  this  bad  habit  in 
pupils  is  to  awaken  their  consciousness  of  the  cling- 
ing pressure.  At  first  they  they  will  fall  back  im- 
mediately into  their  old  way  as  soon  as  away  from 
the  teacher.  After  a  little  they  will  play  right 
when  they  play  with  one  hand  alone,  and  after  some 
time  longer  with  both  hands.  For  some  time  thev 
will  not  use  the  clinging  pressure  except  when  look- 
ing at  their  hand.  I  say  "  hand,"  because  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  this  faulty  staccato  except 
in  the  right  band.  It  arises  from  ignorance,  and 
from  attempting  to  play  pieces  before  a  real  finger- 
touch  has  been  established. 

Unquestionably  the  most  powerful  exercise  for 
strengthening  the  fingers  is  what  is  known  as  "Ma- 
son's slow  two-finger  exercise."  I  call  it  the  "  elas 
tie  touch  exercise,"  to  distinguish  it  from  E.x.  1, 
which  is  a  slow  two-finger  exercise  for  "  clinging'* 
touch.  I  have  formerly  described  this  exercise  in 
this  Journal.     It  is  written  : 


2nd  way. 


^iiu    way,    (^— *, 
1st    way,  2-3, 


and  is  applied  to  each  pair  of  fingers  in  turn.  The 
first  tone  is  played  firmly  with  the  clinging  touch. 
The  finger  which  plays  the  second  tone,  is  to  be  ex- 
tended entirely  straight  (horizontal)  while  the  first 
key  is  being  held.  The  second  tone  is  produced  by 
violently  skuUiiiff  the  finger  so  that  the  point  of  it 
touches  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  tones  are  to  be 
perfectly  connected,  and  the  closest  watchfulness 
on  the  part  ol  the  teacher  is  necessary  in  this  re 
spect.  The  second  touch  is  an  extreme  staccato, 
and,  when  properly  played,  the  wrist  must  he  held 
so  loosely  that  the  hand  will  rebound  upwards  from 
the  key  slightly  in  consequence  of  the  vigor  with 
which  the  touch  is  made  in  shutting  the  hand.  This 
rebound  of  the  hand  (which  takes  place  without 
moving  the  elbow  or  forearm  in  the  slightest)  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  touch,  since  it  certifies  to  the 
looseness  of  the  wrist.     Teachers  who  may  be  unfa- 


miliar with  this  touch  may  try  it  first  by  extending 
the  whole  hand  horizontally  about  two  inches  above 
the  keys,  and  then  violently  shutting  the  hand  in 
such  a  way  that  the  middle  finger  strikes  a  key  in 
passing.  If  the  hand  is  shut  mry  spitefully,  the 
key  will  be  struck  forcibly ;  and  if  the  wrist  is  loose, 
the  hand  will  rebound  upwards  slightly.  This  tonch 
is  then  to  be  applied  to  the  second  tone  in  No.  4 
above.  J  am  thus  particular  in  describing  this 
touch  because  it  is  really  the  most  elementary  mo- 
tion of  the  fingers,  a  fact  that  technicians  reera  ig- 
norant of.  It  is  iiothing  more  nor  less  than  a  com- 
plete abandonment  of  the  fingers  to  the  action  of 
the  flexor  muscles.  The  five-finger  motion  of  the 
finger  on  the  metacarpal  joint  is  effected  by  the 
flexor  muscles  also,  bnt  the  movement  is  localized 
to  that  one  joint  by  the  opposition  of  the  extensor 
muscles.  The  flexors  bend  all  the  joints  of  the  fin 
geis  and  finally  the  wrist.  Their  action  is  restrict- 
ed to  some  one  joint  by  opposition  of  the  extensor 
muscles  at  other  places.  Pianists  have  played  five- 
finger  exercises  so  long  that  almost  all  of  them  sup- 
pose the  movement  of  the  finger  at  the  metacarpal 
joint  an  elementary  one.  A  little  anatomical  knowl- 
edge would  show  that  this  is  not  the  case. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  pupil  be  tanght  three  oth- 
er touches  as  soon  as  possible.  They  are  (1)  aligM 
legato,  which  is  merely  a  milder  form  of  the  cling- 
ing touch,  (the  pressure  being  very  slight),  and  two 
mi^d  staccatos ;  one  of  them  is  made  by  moving  the 
finger  at  the  second  joint,  the  other  by  rai.sing  the 
finger  vertically  from  the  key.  The  latter  is  the 
staccato  commonly  taught  by  strict  teachers  who 
build  more  or  less  closely  on  Plaidy's  system.  The 
former  staccato  is  the  "finger  staccato"  described 
in  Mason  an  J  Hoadley 's  books.  All  legato  touches 
have  a  clinging  pressure  which  is  transferred  from 
one  key  to  the  next.  All  staccatos  consist  of  at- 
tack only.  The  touch  that  I  suppose  to  be  com- 
monly meant  by  a  combination  of  slur  and  dots,  is 
produced  by  maintaining  the  clinging-pressaie 
through  three-quarters  of  the  apparent  duration  of 
the  notes  so  marked. 

A  very  important  point  remains  to  be  noticed, 
namely  the  force  of  the  attack  and  the  clinging  pres- 
sure. In  order  to  ascertain  this  jioint  with  some 
deffniteness,  I  once  made  some  experiments  in  the 
manner  following.  Taking  a  platform  balance,  such 
as  have  a  revolving  index,  ("counter"  scales)  and 
placing  it  near  the  piano,  I  played  certain  passages 
on  the  key-board  and  then  with  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble the  same  force  performed  the  same  motions  on 
the  scale-platform.  Other  persons  assisted  in  this. 
Thus  we  found  that  a  young  girl  with  rather  a  soft 
and  undeveloped  touch  played  the  slow  two-finger 
exercise  with  about  four  pounds  attack  and  two 
pounds  clinging  pressure.  Dr.  Mason  was  kind 
enough  to  lend  himself  to  the  amusement.  And  the 
touch  which  be  used,  an  J  which  brought  out  a  very 
broad  sonorous  tone,  without  in  any  way  "forcino-" 
the  grand  piano,  was  about  twelve  pounds,  and  the 
clinging  pressure  ten  pimnds  !  Of  course  the  heavy 
pressure  does  not  assist  the  tone.  Its  only  value  is 
in  strengthening  the  hand  and  in  keeping  it  in  a 
state  favorable  to  the  proper  exercise  of  great  force. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mason  was  able  to  play  scales 
rapidly  and  s->ftly  with  an  attack  of  not  more  than 
an  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a  half,  and  a  pressure  of 
about  half  an  ounce  less.  Into  such  a  passage  he 
neatly  dropped  accents  of  four  pounds  without  dis- 
turbing the  adjacent  pianissimo.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  such  pianists  as  Mills,  Mason,  Rive-King,  and 
Sherwood,  in  doing  what  they  call  "slow  practice" 
on  scales  or  pieces,  use  habitually  a  finger  attack  of 
eight  or  ten  pounds,  and  a  clinging  pressure  about 
two  pounds  less.  It  is  thus  that  they  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  the  brilliant  tours  deforce  that  please  us 
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in  the  concert  room.  Whoever  has  heard  Sher- 
wood play  the  Handel  fugue  in  E  minor,  has  heard 
him  deliver  the  three  opening  tones  of  the  subject 
with  an  elastic  touch  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
pounds.  Such  a  degree  of  power  is,  of  course,  for 
artists  and  the  concert-room  only.  Nevertheless 
the  current  teaching  is  altogether  too  oblivious  of 
the  degree  of  power  it  takes  to  play  the  piano  effec- 
tively. 

The  use  of  names  for  different  touches  subserves 
convenience  in  teaching.  Melodies  are  played  with 
the  clinging  touch,  except  the  terminal  tones  of 
phrases  which  are  commonly  "  elastic."  Accom- 
paniments are  generally  played  with  the  plain  lega- 
to or  mild  staccato. 

Anything  helps,  provided  it  leads  to  competent 
accent  and  good  phrasing. 

It  is  of  course  to  be  understood  that  Dr.  Mason  is 
in  no  way  responsible  for  this  cursory  and  necessa- 
rily very  imperfect  description  of  his  school  of 
touch.  It  is  written  for  those  to  whom  it  may  be 
useful  or  suggestive. 


The  Eive-King  Testimonial  Concert. 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  of  Nov.  13,  has  the  follow- 
ing glowing  recoid  of  the  testimonial  concert  given 
in  that  city  to  this  admired  pianist  of  the  West. 

The  programme,  which  was  compiled  after  infinite 
labor,  demanded  for  its  performance  first-class  talent, 
and  that  talent  was  forthcoming.  What  an  array  I 
That  modest,  unpretentious,  and  yet  unrivalled  lit- 
tle soprano.  Miss  Thursby,  who  stands  to-day  as  the 
best  representative  in  all  respects  of  the  lyric  stage 
of  America ;  that  almost  phenomenal-voiced  con- 
tralto, Miss  Drasdil ;  Mr.  Whitney,  the  smoothest 
and  best  cultured  basso  in  the  country  ;  Mrs.  Kemp- 
ton,  an  artist  who  has  gathered  many  laurels  in  op- 
era and  oratorio ;  Mme.  Rive-King,  the  most  pow- 
erful and  brilliant  of  American  pianists ;  a  delega- 
tion from  the  thoroughly-drilled  Apollo  Club,  led 
by  their  conductor,  Mr.  Tomlins ;  the  Madrigal 
Club,  who  have  reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection 
in  the  performance  of  old  English  music  ;  and  Mr. 
Carl  Wolfsohn,  the  well-known  pianist  and  conduc 
tor.  The  array  of  artists  was  received  by  an  audi- 
ence worthy  of  the  occasion.  Every  available  foot 
of  space  in  the  hall  was  filled,  the  number  present 
probably  being  over  2,500,  and  if  there  had  been 
more  room  there  would  have  been  more  people,  so 
great  has  been  the  demand  for  seats.  The  pro- 
gramme does  not  call  for  special  notice.  With  the 
exception  of  the  "  Rhapsody,"  played  by  Mrs.  King 
and  Mr.  Wolfsohn,  there  was  nothing  specially  new, 
but  the  numbers  were  those  in  which  the  artists 
have  hitherto  made  great  successes,  and  were  all  of 
pleasing  character  and  judiciously  chosen  for  a  great 
popular  concert,  as  this  really  was. 

The  concert,  as  a  whole,  fortunately  calls  for  very 
little  criticism.  The  mere  gratifying  duty  remains 
to  record  successes  and  the  enthusiastic  receptions 
accorded  to  the  artists  by  a  very  impartial  audi- 
ence. Miss  Thursby,  of  course,  was  a  special  favo- 
rite, and  in  her  reception  there  seemed  to  be  a  rec- 
ognition of  her  as  a  purely  American  artist.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  gratifying  features  of  her  success 
that  she  has  made  it  by  staying  at  home.  She  has 
had  no  European  reputation  to  hold  her  up,  no  ad- 
vance agents  to  blow  her  trumpets,  no  emotion  let- 
ter-writers to  herald  her  coming  with  appeals  to 
popular  curiosity  and  gossip.  She  has  won  her 
place  legitimately,  and  holds  it  without  ostentation. 
To  enumerate  the  qualities  which  combine  to  make 
Miss  Thursby's  singing  so  remarkably  attractive 
seems  almost  superfluous,  and  still  she  is  not  yet  so 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  Western  audiences  but 
that  it  may  be  done.  Besides  the  remarkable  puri- 
ty of  her  voice,  her  technique,  which,  though  not  as 
facile  or  surprising  as  that  of  some  other  artists,  is 
still  excellent,  her  compass  and  truthfulness  of  tone, 
there  remain  one  or  two  other  qualities  which  dis- 
tinguish her  from  many  other  prominent  singers, 
and  play  an  important  part  in  commending  her  to 
the  hearer.  The  first  of  these  is  an  inherent  refine- 
ment which  displays  itself  in  her  presence  and  man- 
ner on  the  stage,  in  her  quality  of  tone,  and  in  her 
manner  of  vocalization.  There  is  an  utter  absence 
of  the  sensational,  the  meretricious,  or  the  affected, 
as  well  as  of  inordinate  striving  for  effects.  Second, 
out  of  this  very  quality  grows  the  feeling  of  perfect 


repose  which  lies  at  the  very  basis  of  true  art. 
Third,  there  is  a  sympathetic  quality  to  her  voice, 
which  makes  a  strong  individual  appeal  to  the  hear- 
er, and  tells  more  strongly  upon  the  popular  heart 
even  than  the  most  perfect  methods  of  the  schools. 
Slie  was  received  with  the  heartiest  applause,  and 
sang  for  her  numbers  the  Barcarole  fram  "  The  Star 
of  the  North,"  Eckert's  familiar  "  Swiss  Song,"  in 
both  of  which  her  trills  and  clear  staccatos  were 
specially  noticeable,  and  the  Bach-Gounod  "Ave 
Maria,"  with  Mr.  Lewis'  violin  obligato  and  an  un- 
dertone vocal  accompaniment  by  the  Apollo  Club. 
The  first  two  were  encored,  and  in  answer  she  sang 
two  ballads,  "  I  Love  M3'  Love  "  and  a  Bird  Song, 
deliciously. 

Miss  Drasdil  sang  the  familiar  "  Che  far6  senza 
Eurydice "  from  Clock's  "  Orpheus,"  which  Miss 
Cary  has  sung  here  so  often,  and  the  brindisi  from 
"  Lucrezia  Borgia."  Her  first  effort  did  not  seem 
to  thoroughly  rouse  the  audience,  but  in  the  Drink- 
ing Song  her  superb  tone  and  the  intensity  of  her 
method  fairly  roused  them  with  a  storm  of  applause 
and  a  most  persistent  demand  for  an  encore,  to 
which  she  replied  with  a  Bohemian  folk-song,  sung 
to  her  own  accompaniment  and  with  infinite  tender- 
ness. It  is  a  charm  to  listen  to  a  real  alto  who  has 
not  a  suspicion  of  mezzo-soprano  in  her  voice,  and 
who  can  develop  a  tone  of  such  magnificent  'cello- 
like quality.  At  this  late  day,  in  Mr.  Whitney's 
many  visits  here,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  enter 
into  an  analysis  of  his  singing.  His  numbers  were 
Handel's  maje=tic  aria  "  Honor  and  Arms,"  and  Hal- 
le's ballad,  "  The  Sailor's  Dream."  His  Superb  sing- 
ing of  the  former  brought  him  an  enthu- 
siastic encore,  fcr  which  he  sang  Schumann's 
"  Two  Grenadiers,"  very  dramatically.  We  ques- 
tion, however,  whether  he  would  not  have  improved 
it  by  taking  the  Marseillaise  in  the  finale  in  a  quick- 
er and  more  spirited  tempo.  Mme  Rive-King,  the 
beneficiary  of  the  occasion,  received  an  enthusiastic 
and  long-continued  welcome.  Her  numbers  were 
the  Nocturne  in  G  minor,  the  Berceuse,  and  the 
Valse  in  A  flat  of  Chopin,  and  the  Liszt  Hungarian 
Rhapsody,  Mr.  Wolfsohn  taking  the  orchestral  part 
on  the  second  piano.  We  have  many  times  record- 
ed our  estimate  of  Mme.  King's  playing,  and  we  see 
no  reason  to  change  it  or  to  refuse  to  accord  her  the 
first  place  among  American  pianists.  In  such  num- 
bers as  the  Liszt  Rhapsody,  requiring  immense  pow- 
er, brilliancy,  and  dash  of  execution,  she  stands  al- 
most without  a  rival.  Her  playing  last  evening 
was  not  only  incomparable  in  this  respect,  but  it 
developed  even  more  of  feelinar,  tenderness,  and  po- 
etic sentiment  than  we  have  ever  observed  before. 
Even  with  Essipoff still  in  our  remembrance, the  best 
living  interpreter  of  Chopin,  [?]  we  still  affirm  she 
can  play  Chopin  and  play  his  music  with  admirable 
sentiment  and  delicacy  of  feeling.  As  an  encore 
she  gave  the  Perpetuum  Mobile,  from  one  of  Weber's 
sonatas,  in  a  very  brilliant  manner.  Her  reception 
was  an  ovation,  and  her  pkying  was  a  genuine  tri- 
umph. Mrs.  Jenny  Kempton,  although  a  new-com- 
er here,  has  long  been  associated  with  the  lyric 
stage.  It  was  a  trying  position  to  make  a  debut  af- 
ter another  contralto,  and  that  contralto  Miss  Dras- 
dil,  but  she  was  warmly  received,  and  sang  her 
number,  the  aria  "Piu  possenti"  from  Rossi's  "Ame- 
lia," which  has  never  been  given  here  before,  in  a 
manner  that  stamps  her  as  an  excellent,  painstaking 
artist,  with  an  admirable  method.  Her  voice  in 
some  parts  of  her  I'egisters  is  slightly  worn,  but  her 
style  is  broad  and  dignified.  She  received  a  hear- 
ty encore,  to  which  she  replied  with  Miss  Hodges's 
rather  lugubrious  "  Rosebush,''  which  is  pathetical- 
ly monotonous.  The  Apollo  Club  and  Madrigal 
Club  added  much  to  the  eclat  of  the  concert  with 
their  fine  singing,  and  the  latter  obtained  an  encore. 
Mr.  Wolfsohn  is  also  to  receive  credit  for  the  care- 
ful and  skilful  manner  in  which  he  gave  the  accom- 
paniment to  the  Rhapsody,  and  Mr.  Baird  for  his 
accompaniments  to  the  voices.  In  all  respects,  from 
the  dainty  and  elegant  fan  programmes  up  to  the 
efforts  of  the  artists,  the  concert  was  a  great  suc- 
cess and  a  graceful  tribute  to  Mme.  King. 


Leipzig,  Oct.  19.  The  musical  event  of  the  week 
was  the  concert  (the  first  of  a  series  of  three)  given 
by  the  "  Florentiner  QuartettVerein,"  in  the  Hall 
of  the  Gewandhaus.  The  Quartette  consists  of  Jean 
Becker,  violino  primo  ;  Enrico  Masi,  violino  secon- 
do  ;  Luigi  Chiostri,  viola,  and  L.  Hcygesi,  violon- 
cello. Their  programme — Haydn,  G  Major,  Op.  54, 
No.  2  ;  Mozart,  F  Major,  and  Beethoven,  E  Minor, 
Op.  59,  No.  2— was  superbly  rendered.  One  cannot 
conceive  of  more  perfect  quartet  playing ;  the  mere- 
ly mechanical  difficulties  they  overcame  with  the 


utmost  ease,  and  the  unity  of  feeling  with  which 
they  enter  into  the  spirit  and  style  of  the  different 
compositions  is  simply  wonderful.  The  audience 
was  large,  and  as  appreciative  and  demonstrative 
as  large.  In  connection  with  these  concerts  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  many  of  the  Americans  and  Eng- 
lish at  present  visiting  here  will  be  hindered  from 
enjoying  these  singular  performances,  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  all  announced  to  be  given  on  Sunday 
evenings. 

On  the  following  Tuesday  the  Euterpe  Concert 
Society  ushered  in  its  concert,  (the  first  of  a  series 
of  ten,)  offering  the  following  programme  : 

Overhire,  C  major,  No.  2 Beethoven 

(Concerto,  F  minor Chopin 

Symphony,  D  minor,  No.  4 Schumann 

Piano  Solos:— 

Polonaise Beethoven 

Miniatures Rubinstein 

Rhapsodie,  No.  4 Liszt 

Fragment  o£  Wallenstein  Symphony. .  .Rbeinberger 

The  Euterpe  Orchestra  has  several  disadvantages 
to  contend  with,  the  principal  ones  being;  deficient 
representatives  of  the  wind  instruments  ;  a  hall,  the 
acoustic  properties  of  which  are  not  perfect,  and  the 
fact  that  the  leadership  is  constantly  undergoing 
changes.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  concerts  are 
far  from  being  unenjoyable  and  occasionally  they 
take  a  flight  high  above  mediocrity,  up  to  the  \  ery 
threshold  of  perfection  ;  this  may  be  said  of  the  con- 
cert last  Tuesday.  The  noble  Schumann  sympho- 
ny was  worthily  and  grandly  reproduced,  and  even 
the  difficult  Beethoven  overture  came  out  almost 
intact. 

Mary  Krebs  (who  is  not  at  all  a  stranger  to  Amer- 
ica) interpreted  the  piano  compositions  on  the  pro- 
gramme, and  that,  too,  in  a  masterly  manner.  There 
was  absolvtely  nothing  to  mar  the  enjoyment  of  her 
playing. 

On  Thursday  evening,  the  Gewandhaus  in  its  sec- 
ond concert,  presented  the  following  programme: — 

Concerto  for  string  orchestra Bach 

Violin  Concerto Mendelssohn 

Overture— On  the  Beach Radecke 

Violin  Solos: — Legende, — Polonaise Wieniawski 

Sinfonia  Eroica Beethoven 

The  orchestral  compositions,  as  usual,  were  given 
in  the  highest  degree  of  excellence.  Beethoven's 
symphony  was  the  gem  of  the  evening,  and  what  a 
gem.  I  *  *  «  The  Overture  of  Radecke  is  a  well- 
written  composition,  but  seems  to  lack  poetical  in- 
spiration. "The  orchestra  however,  did  its  best,  and 
it  is  owing  to  this,  probably,  more  than  to  its  mer- 
its, that  it  was  well  received. 

Henri  Wieniawski,  who  is  also  not  a  stranger  to 
Americans,  was  the  soloist  of  the  evening.  The 
virtuoso  in  this  artist  preponderates  very  largely, 
so  much  so  that  the  cadenza  of  the  first  movement 
of  Mendelssohn's  beautiful  concerto  had  to  submit 
to  very  material  alterations  and  additions  ;  his  own 
compositions,  though  lacking  genuine  musical 
worth,  were  well  adapted  for  displaying  his  peculiar 
powers  as  a  violinist. 

The  operas  of  the  week  have  been  Rossini's  Bar- 
ber of  Seville,  Mozart's  Magic  Flute,  and  Gounod's 
Romeo  and  Juliet.  The  latter  opera  was  new  for 
Leipzig,  and  met  only  with  moderate  success. 

John  F.  Himmelsbach. 

— Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

— ■   <»>   I 

Music  in  New  York. 

De.  Damrosch's  Matinees.  (From  the  Tribune,  Nov. 
12.)  It  was  an  illustration  of  tbe  advance  in  musical 
taste  among  New-Torkers  that  Dr.  Damrosch's  third 
orchestral  matinee  on  Saturday  attracted  a  large  audi- 
ence, in  spite  of  the  cold,  pitiless  storm.  There  w.-is 
nothing  In  the  programme  to  gratify  an  appetite  for 
sensations,  or  to  pique  the  popular  curiosiiy;  it  appealed 
only  to  a  love  of  art.  The  overtures  to  "  Lohengrin  '* 
and  to  Goldraark's  "  Sakuntala,"  the  two  remarkable 
"Hungarian  Dances,"  by  Brahms,  which  were  so  much 
admired  at  the  first  matintie,  and  Beethoven's  great 
symphony  in  C  minor,  were  performed ;  the  one  novelty 
of  the  concert  was  a  splendid  arrangement  for  the  or- 
chestra by  Dr.  Damrosch  of  one  of  Schubert's  "  Milita- 
ry Marches,"  originally  written  as  a  piano  piece  for  four 
hands;  and  Miss  Lillian  Bailey,  from  Boston,  contribu- 
ted a  scena  and  aria  from  "  Dinorah,"  and  two  songs  of 
Schubert's.  It  is  nearly  seven  years  since  Dr.  Damrosch 
made  his  first  appearance  as  an  orchestral  conductor  in 
this  city,  and  detightedj  connoisseurs  by  his  ability  at 
once  as  a  leader,  a  composer  and  an  executant.  His 
subsequent  career  has  strengthened  him  in  the  high  po- 
sition be  then  assumed,  and  has  proved  that  he  possess- 
es not  only  the  accomplishments  of  an  artist,  but  that 
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fine  musical  instinct  which  is  a  gift  of  nature,  and  not 
theresult  of  study.  As  conductor  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  last  season,  it  is  well-known  that  he  labored  un- 
der many  disadvantages.  In  these  concerts,  however, 
he  has  his  own  way,  and  he  has  already  imparted  to  his 
orchestra  the  stamp  of  his  own  earnest  character.  A 
good  orchestra  reflects  the  temper  and  idiosyncrasies  of 
its  conductor,  and  it  is  curious  to  remark  how  exactly 
this  ripe  product  of  Dr.  Damrosch's  labors  confirms  the 
impression  made  upon  us  by  his  first  concert,  in  the 
Sprinj^  of  1871.  The  peculiar  merit  of  his  interpretation 
of  tlie  classical  master-pieces  then  seemed  to  be  clear- 
ness of  intellectual  appreciation  and  masculine  vigor  of 
expression;  and  there  was  a  hot  enthusiasm  and  eager- 
ness in  his  temperament  which  sometimes  led  him  to 
disregard  the  niceties  of  execution .  It  is  the  same  now, 
and  we  had  several  very  striking  illustrations  of  the  fact 
on  Saturday.  The  "  Hungarian  Dances  "  and  the  Schu- 
bert March  were  given  superbly.  The  gorgeous  middle 
portion  of  the ''Lohengrin "  Vorspiel  was  better  than 
the  fine  drawn  harmonics  of  the  beginning  and  end.  The 
symphony  was  played  with  majesty  and  force, and  glowed 
with  an  inward  fire,  in  which  many  graces  of  touch  and 
tone  were  fused. 

Miss  Bailey  is  a  pleasing  and  prettj'  young  lady,  with  a 
good  pure  soprano  voice.  She  was  too  ambitious  [I?] 
when  she  chose  the  air  from  "  Dinorah,"  and  indeed  it  is 
not  an  effective  selection  for  bhe  concert  room.  In  Schu- 
bert's songs  she  gave  ns  great  pleasure.  They  were  two 
of  his  most  precious  creations,  examples  of  two  of  his 
most  poetic  stvles,  and  she  sang  them  both  with  intelli- 
gence and  feeling.  The  first  was  "Gretchen  at  the  Spin- 
ning-wheel," that  noble  and  touching  dramatic  illu'»tra- 
tion  of  deep  and  changing  sentiment,  and  the  second 
was  the  simple  and  inimitably  graceful  setting  of  Goe- 
the's *'Haiderosleiu."    This  she  was  obliged  to  repeat. 

The  fourth  symphony  matinee  by  Dr.  Damrosch  and 
his  orchestra  yesterday  attracted  the  usual  large  audi- 
ence. The  first  feature  of  the  programme  was  the  over- 
ture "  Coriolan"  by  Beethoven.  The  skill  of  the  con- 
ductor and  the  admirable  training  of  the  orchestra  wer^ 
illustrated  in  their  sympathetic  interpretation  of  the 
magnificent  theme  Another  feature  of  the  perform- 
ance was  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Damrosch  as  a  solo  vio- 
linist and  his  rendition  [rendering,  please  I]  of  an  adagio 
and  a  capricietto  movement  composed  by  himself.  His 
playing  was  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  European 
reputation  which  has  preceded  him,  and  was  warmly  ap- 
preciated by  the  audience.  Mr.  A.  E.  Stoddard  sang  with 
superb  effect  the  scena  ed  aria  {Non  ho  donde  viene),  by 
Mozart,  and  was  likewise  the  recipient  of  the  evidently 
earnest  applause  of  the  critical  portion  of  his  hearers. 
The  main  feature  of  the  matin6e,  however,  was  Schu- 
mann's First  symphony  (B  flat).  The  orchestra  yester- 
day performed  it  throughout  with  a  fervor  and  delicacy 
that  met  with  a  hearty  response.  In  rendering  the 
ScherzOy  with  its  two  charming  trios,  difficult  movements 
as  they  are,  and  requiring  the  nicest  ability,  the  or- 
chestra sbowed  the  result  of  their  admirable  practice 
and  reached  an  excellence  of  expression  which  at  once 
marked  them  as  worthy  of  the  highest  professional  rank. 
The  other  pieces  played  were  a  Scherzo  by  Cherubini 
and  a  minuet  by  Mozart,  both  for  the  first  time  in  Xew 
York,  and  Wap-iier's  overture  to  the  *'  Tannbauser."— 
Herald,  \Uh. 

Mozart's  Kequiem.  The  Liederkranz  began  their 
season  of  concerts  by  producing,  last  night,  at  their  hall 
in  Fourth  St.,  the  whole  of  Mozart's  "Requiem,"  with 
mixed  chorus  of  about  a  hundred  voices,  quartet,  organ, 
and  a  hand  of  about  forty  pieces,  selected  from  the 
Thomas  orchestra.  Although  this  master-work  is  occa- 
sionally heard  in  a  very  imperfect  and  abridged  form  in 
our  Catholic  churches,  its  presentation  in  its  full  pro- 
portions and  with  all  the  proper  forces  is  so  great  a  rar- 
ity, that  the  undertaking  of  the  Liederkranz  ranks  as  an 
important  event,  and  has  excited  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  musical  circles.  The  performance  reflected  the  high- 
est credit  alike  upon  the  club  and  upon  the  zealous  con- 
ductor, Mr.  Paur.  The  choruses  were  given  with  digni- 
ty and  in  general  with  admirable  assurance,  and  the 
quartette,  consisting  of  Miss  Fanny  Hirsch,  Mrs.  Unger, 
Mr.  Bersin,  and  Mr.  Sohst,  won  great  praise  by  a  suc- 
cessful wrestling  with  unusual  difficulties.  The  music 
for  the  solo  voices  departs  so  far  from  conventional 
forms,  and  is  so  strangely  unlike  the  more  familiar  mu- 
sic of  Mozart  himself,  that  good  singers  might  be  par- 
doned for  failing  to  comprehend  it,  and  in  saying  that 
these  ladies  and  gentlemen  delivered  it  with  intelligence 
and  feeling  we  pay  them  a  high  compliment.  Several  of 
the  numbers,  being  specially  well  done  perhaps,  seemed 
to  produce  a  special  niipression;  the  splendid  quartet, 
"  Tuba  rairum ; "  the  touching  "  Recordare ;  "  the  "Con- 
futatis,"  and  "  Lacryniosn;"  the  great  fugue— who  could 
listen  to  such  strains  without  awe?  The  performance 
included,  not  only  Mozart's  part  of  the  mass,  but  the 
three  numbers,  the  "  Sanctus,''  "Benedictus,"  and  "Ag- 
nus Dei,"  which  his  pupil,  SUssmayer,  added,  after  the 
master's  death,  to  complete  the  unfinished  work. 

The  Requiem  was  preceded  by  a  performance  of  Beet- 
hoven's eighth  symphony;  a  male  chorus,  "  Im  Gewic- 
tersturm,"  by  R.  Volkraann;  and  some  excellent  violin 
playing  by  young  Lichtcuberg.— rni^wne,  \2tk. 
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Orchestral  Concerts. 

Harvard  Musical  Association.  The  first  Sym- 
phony Concert  of  the  thirteenth  senson  took  place 
in  the  Music  Hall  on  Thursday  afternoon,  Nov.  8. 
Carl  Zerrahn  conducted.  The  Orchestra  num- 
bered the  same  instruments  (8  first  violins,  6  sec- 
ond, 4  each  of  violas,  'cellos  and  double  basses,  18 
wood,  brass  and  percussion),  and  essentially  the 
same  performers ;  the  first  clarinet  player  is 
changed,  and  a  serious  loss  is  felt  in  the  death  of 
the  excellent  flutist,  Mr.  Goering,  greatly  esteemed 
by  all  who  knew  him  as  a  man  and  as  an  artist. 
The  horns  and  trombones  are  better  than  Boston  has 
ever  had  before,  the  sweetness,  richness,  smooth- 
ness of  their  tones,  sure  and  prompt,  and  well  con- 
trolled, being  a  theme  of  general  remark. 

The  concert  opened  with  a  brilliant  and  truly  ad- 
mirable rendering  of  Mendelssohn's  Jiii,y  Bias  Over- 
ture ;  nothing  better  could  be  asked  for ;  it  gave 
life  and  appetite  to  the  whole  concert.  Then  ap- 
peared a  singer  new  to  Boston  and  the  East, — 
Madame  Emma  Dexter,  of  Cincinnati.  She  is  an 
English  lady,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Garcia  and  of 
Schira  in  London.  She  sang  that  very  difficult  and 
trying  Concert  Aria  of  Mendelssohn :  "  Infelice," 
etc.  That  she  could  sing  it  all  correctly  and  in  per- 
fect tune,  in  the  true  tempi  and  with  just  concep- 
tion and  expression,  as  she  did,  was  enough  to 
prove  an  artist.  Her  voice  is  a  large  and  powerful 
Soprano,  mezzo  in  quality,  but  of  high  range,  even- 
ly developed,  a  little  thick  in  the  middle  tones,  but 
very  clear  and  beautiful  in  some  of  the  highest ;  her 
meihod  sound  ;  phrasing  and  execution  of  the  best. 
It  was  good  honest,  large,  artistic  singing.  The 
Recitative  was  delivered  in  a  good  dramatic  style ; 
the  first  Allegro,  and  especially  the  swift,  scouring 
Finale :  "  Invan,  invano  !  "  were  given  with  unflag- 
ging certainty  and  with  great  spirit;  and,  the  An- 
dante: "Ah,  ritorna,  eta  felice,"  was  sung  in  good 
sustained  cantabile,  although  her  singing  is  not 
particularly  sympathetic.  One  drawback  from  the 
effect  was  the  fact  that  much  of  the  time  the  voice 
pari  runs  in  unison  with  the  violins,  in  the  middle 
or  lower  range,  and  was  covered  by  the  orchestra, 
leading  some  to  pronounce  her  voice  "  insuffi- 
cient." (!) 

Then  came  the  glorious  old  Fifth  Symphony  of 
Beethoven, — the  work  with  which  Boston's  educa- 
tion in  this  form  of  music  began — full  forty  years 
ago.  And  it  is  as  fresh  now,  as  grand,  as  thorough- 
ly inspiring  as  it  was  then.  It  may  be  called  the 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  our  short  musical  life  here. 
And  what  is  there  greater?  Some  feared  it  would 
seem  hacknied  ;  thought  it  dangerous  to  let  it  be 
heard  again,  unless  by  an  exceptionally  large  and 
perfect  orchestra.  But  the  life  and  power  of  such  a 
work  are  intrinsic,  and  the  charm  inexhaustible. 
You  may  not  always  be  in  the  right  mood  for  it; 
but  if  you  are  in  a  good  mood  it  will  bring  you 
round.  As  anoth,er  has  truly  said :  "  Although 
some  of  us  may  feel  a  slight  disposition  to  groan  at 
seeing  the  eternal  Fifth  Symphony  (eternal  in  two 
senses)  on  a  programme,  the  first  few  bars  of  the 
glorious  work  rebuke  our  appetile  for  novelty  so 
soon  as  we  come  to  hear  it."  This  time  it  was  played 
with  so  much  spirit  and  precision,  even  the  scram- 
ble of  the  double  basses  ia  the  Scherzo  coming  out 
distinctly,  and  the  tempi  being  all  rightly  taken, 
that  all  the  old  inspiration  woke  again,  and  the  ef- 
fect must  have  been  uplifting  to  the  most  depressed 
and  jaded  spirit ;  while  that  lasted  it  felt  as  if  the 
far  too  empty  hall  were  full.     In  a  thing  so  fraught 


with  reminiscences,  some  little  circamstances  are 
worth  mentioning  as  not  entirely  trivia'l.  That  lit- 
tle cadenza  on  the  oboe,  which  lingers  on  the  ear 
after  a  grand  climax  of  the  tuUi,  in  the  first  move- 
ment— near  forty  years  ago  it  sounded  precisely  as  it 
did  this  time, — we  never  forget  it, — and  it  was 
played  by  the  same  man  1 

Part  II.  began  with  t)ie  Concert  Overture,  in  A, — 
familiar  in  these  concerts,  by  Julius  Eietz,  who  died 
on  the  12th  of  last  September.  It  was  placed  upon 
the  programme  in  memory  of  one  of  the  truest  and 
most  gifted  musicians  of  our  time.  It  will  bear 
hearing  many  times  more,  for  probably  no  finer  Ov- 
erture has  been  composed  since  Mendelssohn  and 
Schumann.  Mrs.  Dexter  re-appeared  and  sang, 
again  with  orchestra,  the  noble  recitative  and  Aria 
of  Donna  Anna:  "  Non  mi  dir,"  in  Don  Giovanni. 
In  this  she  made  a  still  better  impression,  the  mu- 
^Tc  itself  being  more  grateful  and  more  easily  appre- 
ciated. With  all  ease,  and  with  clear,  bright  ac- 
cent, she  struck  the  high  repeated  notes  in  the  bra- 
vura portion  of  it,  and  won  warm  applause. 

The  concert  concluded  with  the  stirring,  buoyant 
Reiier-Marsch,  in  C,  by  Seliubert,  brilliantly  tran- 
scribed for  Orchestra  by  Liszt.  Most  of  the  tran- 
scription is  happy  ;  but  where  he  gives  the  opening 
of  the  Trio  to  horns,  clarinet,  etc.,  in  rather  a  low 
register,  it  seemed  to  us  confused  and  dull,  and 
would  seem  so  were  it  ever  so  well  played. 

— The  audience,  as  we  have  hinted,  was  small, — 
much  smaller  than  so  good  a  concert,  and  with  such 
an  object,  deserved. 

Sanders  The.vtre,  Cambridge.  The  first  sub- 
scription concert  in  that  most  beautiful,  most  musi- 
cal of  halls,  was  given  on  Tuesday  evening,  Nov.  13, 
by  the  Thomas  Orchestra  and  Master  Leopold 
LicHTENBERG,  the  3'oung  violinist.  Old  Harvard 
and  its  friends  rallied  in  force,  prompted  by  pride 
in  their  fine  theatre,  as  well  as  by  a  certain  quick 
esprit-de-corps,  making  a  larger  audience  than  we 
have  seen  of  late  at  similar  concerts  in  Boston.  The 
Thomas  Orchestra  was  just  about  the  same  in  num- 
bers as  last  year  ;  but  the  majority  of  the  members 
seemed  to  be  new  faces  ;  yet  the  tradition  and  the 
spirit  of  the  band  seemed  well  preserved,  and  tlic 
performances  of  about  the  same  degree  of  excellence. 
The  programme  was  as  follows  : 

Overture  to  the  Magic  Flute,  in  E  flat  major, 

Mozart 
Adagio— Allcfxro. 

Violin  Concerto,  in  A  minor,  No.  22 Viotti 

Allegro  (first  movement.) 
Master  Leopold  Lichtenberg. 

Suite  for  Orchestra,  Op.  49 Saint-Saens 

Prelude.— Sarabande.— Gavotte— .Komance.— 
Fm-ile. 

Symphonic  Fantasy— Shakespeare's  Tempest,  in 

D  minor,  Op.  31 Paine 

Allegro  con  fiioco,  Adagio  tranquillo.  Allegro 
moderato  e  maestoso.  Allegro  non  troppo. 
Violin  Solo: 

(<z.)  Air,  arranged  by  Wilbelmj Bach 

(fr.)  Gavotte  Vieuxternps 

Symphony  in  B  flat  major.  No.  4,  Op.  60.  .Beethoven 

The  Zawherjtote  Oveiture  was  very  finely  played, 
the  theme  of  the  quick  movement  being  started  at 
just  the  right  tempo,  so  as  to  be  intelligible,  instead 
of  at  the  hurried,  idiotic  speed  that  is  too  common. 
We  would  we  cocld  give  tlie  same  praise  to  the 
rendering  of  the  warm  and  lovely  B-flat  Symphony 
of  Beethoven,  much  of  which  had  exquisite  coloring 
and  phrasing ;  but  both  the  Adagios  were  taken  too 
slow,  the  introductory  one  even  painfully  slow. 
Moreover,  even  the  Thomas  orchestra  was  not  quite 
free  from  the  too  common  fault  of  orchestras  in  ex- 
ecuting that  little  throbbing  phrase  of  two  notes, 
which  so  marks  the  rhythm  and  the  character  of 
the  second  (Adagio)  movement,  and  which  is  finally 
echoed  in  the  tympani, — i.e.,  neglecting  the  exact 
division  of  the  phrase,  making  the  second  note, 
which  should  be  very  short  and  light,  too  long,  and 
destroying  all  its  elasticity  and  right  expression. — 
The  Suite  by  Saint-Saens  seemed  to  us  over-ingeni- 
ous in  its  forms  and  color  combinations,  rather  than 
of  much  intrinsic  musical  importance.  It  opens 
somewhat  in  the  same  pastoral  vein  with  the  pre- 
lude to  his  "Noel,"  and   possibly   belongs  to  the 
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same  early  period  of  his  worlr.  The  Gavotte  is 
pretty  and  original  ;  hut  the  Bentimental  Romance 
is  tedious,  contiuiiinglong  after  all  its  ideas  are  ex- 
hausted. 

Prof.  Paine's  "  Tempest "  illustration  is  in  the 
form,  if  form  at  all  it  lias,  of  the  modern  Si/mphon- 
ische  Dlch/iwcf.  "We  found  much  in  it  to  admire,  but 
as  a  wliole  it  was  to  ns  by  no  means  so  clear  and 
satisfactory  as  liis  Overture  to  "  As  you  like  it." 
We  will  not  trust  ourselves  to  pass  opinion  on  its 
merit  until  after  further  hearing;  for,  while  we 
might  have  said  much  in  its  praise,  when  we  came 
to  re.id  the  criticisms  in  the  papers,  and  found  ev- 
erything said  of  it  that  possihly  could  be  said  in 
praise  of  Mendelssohn's  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
music, — every  quality  of  musical  art,  invention,  po- 
etry, imagination,  as  well  as  "  absolute"  mastery  of 
instrumentation,  etc.,  ascribed  to  it,  we  concluded 
that  we  must  have  listened  in  a  very  dull  and  unap- 
preciative  mood, — a  state  of  sucli  insensibility  and 
torpor  that  we  cannot  fairly  be  called  on  to  report. 
Merit  it  has  undoubtedly  ;  all  that  Mr.  Faine  does 
has  merit:  but  why  such  superlatives?  they  shut 
one  up.  We  may  come  to  see  it,  but  so  far  we  can- 
not feel  that  this  music  is  "  Sliakespearian."  Cer- 
tain realistic  allu.sions  it  contains,  of  course,  to  the 
elements  and  persons  of  the  romantic  drama;  these 
the  common  hearer  gladly  identifies  and  siezes  like 
the  "  plums  in  the  pudding."  It  begins  with  a 
storm,  wliich  to  our  mind,  was  neither  realistic  nor 
imaginative ;  but  then  one  critic  tells  us  that  it  was 
only  intended  as  a  magician's,  a  Prospero's  storm,  a 
phantasmasrorlc,  what  shall  we  call  it  kind  of 
storm,  and  not  one  of  "  Nature's  grand  cata- 
clysms !  "  This  subtle  and  profound  distinction  the 
hearer  should  have  been  prepared  for  on  the  pro- 
gramme. Then,  among  passages  of  grave  or  tender 
beauty,  where  indeed  we  could  think  of  Prospero 
and  of  Miranda,  there  were  salient  phrases,  like 
Waarner's  Leit-moiivc,  to  say  this  is  Ariel,  Trinculo, 
Caliban,  etc.  Ariel's  motive  we  confess  we  thought 
not  worth)'  of  so  delicate  a  sprite.  It  was  a  pert 
little  fillip  on  the  piccolo,  and  by  most  was  recog- 
nized as  Ariel.  But,  to  show  the  danger  of  such 
devices,  two  other  interpretations  of  the  piccolo 
phrase  appeared  in  the  morninjr  papers  ;  one  critic 
took  it  for  the  boatswain's  whistle :  and  one,  as  it 
occurred  first  in  connection  with  a  few  chords  on 
the  harp,  spoke  of  Ariel's  harp  and  "  Caliban's 
squeal  !"  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  compo- 
ser would  have  done  better  to  have  kept  to  his  orig- 
inal design  of  making  an  Overture,  instead  of  a 
Symphonic  Fantasie  or  Poem  A  la  Liszt  or  Saint- 
Saens.  That  might  have  been  equally  suggestive 
and  Shakespearian,  and  more  satisfactory  as  music. 
But  we  are  open  to  conviction. 

The  young  violinist,  a  mere  boy,  of  interesting 
appearance,  played  like  a  man,  and  like  an  artist. 
The  Concerto  by  Viotti  in  itself  seemed  tame  and 
commonplace ;  yet  one  could  listen  witli  delight,  not 
only  to  the  sure,  firm,  facile  execution,  but  to  the 
full,  manly  tone,  the  pure  intonation,  and  the  broad 
style  of  tlie  young  interpreter.  Still  more  interest- 
ing was  the  ricli,  large  tone,  the  perfect  phraf^ing, 
and  the  sustained  caniahih  displayed  in  that  beauti- 
ful Aria  from  Bacli's  orchestral  Suite  in  D,  which, 
like  his  master  Wieniawski,  he  played  an  octave  be- 
low the  original.  Clearly  he  has  been  well  taught, 
and  has  a  rare  intelligence,  a  rare  aptitude  for 
learning. 


Theodore  Thoiias,  last  week,  gave,  in  the  Music 
Hall,  the  first  two  of  his  series  of  "  Six  Grand  and 
Popular  Subscription  Concerts,"  with  the  same  Or. 
chestra  he  had  at  Cambridge,  besides  the  Swedish 
Ladies'  Vocal  Quartette  and  Master  Lichtenberg, 
the  violinist.  The  attendance  on  both  occasions 
was  discouragingly  small,  .«.howing  that  these  are 
indeed  "  hard  times"  for  concert  enterprises.  Here 
are  the  two  programmes  : 

Wednesiday  Evening,  .M?y.  14. 

Overture,  "  Wal  ercarrier," Cheruliini 

V.-iriatious:  Divertimento  in  D Mozart 

((I.)  O  ilyn,  ("  Could'st  thou  but  hear,") 

A.  I.  ,\hlstrom 

(6.)  Swedish  Popnlar  Song A.  Soderman 

Swedisli  Ladles'  Vocal  Quartette. 

Concerto  for  Violin,  A  minor Viotti 

Master  l,eoiJold  Lichtenberg. 

Symphonic  Poem,  new  .'.  Saint-Saens 

La  Jeuuessu  D'Horeule — A  Legend. 

Overture,  "  Oberoii," Weber 

Menuet  (String  Orchestra) Boccheriiii 

(a.)  ItoSL-n  I  Nordanskog,  (The  Rose  of  the 

North) Fischer 

(6.)  llrollopadans,  (Wedding  Dance  from  the 

Peasant's  Wedding) A.  Soderman 

Swedish  Ladiea'  Vocal  Quartette. 


Solos  for  Violin: 

(«•)  -4ir Bach 

Arranged  bv  Wilhemj. 

(ft.)  Gavotte Vieuxtemps 

Carnaval Gui'  aud 


Saturday  [MatinSe],  J/bv.  17. 

Overture,  "M.igic  Flute," Mozart 

Concerto  for  String  Orchestra Handel 

Two  Solo  Violins  and  Violoncello. 

Larghetto  afEettuoso,  Fugnto,  Musette,  Allegro 

molto  vivace.  Finale. 

Cado'uza  liv  Ferdinand  David. 

Messrs.  H.  Brandt,  C.  Hamm,  and  C.  Hemmnnn. 

Concerto  for  Viulin Mendelssohn 

First  movement,  Allegro. 

(a.)  Aftonrodliad,  (Evening  Twilight) Schaeffcr 

(6.)  Norwegian  Popular  Song H.  Kjerulf 

Swedish  Ladies'  Vocal  Quartette. 

Ballet  Music,  "  Queen  of  Saba,'' Goldmark 

Solo  for  Violin,  "  Legende," Wieniawski 

Love  Scene,  "  Evening  in  the  Woods," Hameriek 

(a.)  Sei  GegiiiEst,  (Hail,  Hail) Fr.  Abt 

ift.)  Serenade Eisenhofer 

Tlieo.  Thomas'  Orchesir.T. 
Selectious  from  "  La  D.nmnation  de  Faust": 
Evocation,  Menuet  des  Follets,   ) 

Ballet  des  Sylphs,  } Berlioz 

March  Hongroise,  (Ratoczy),       J 

The  three  Overtures  were  beautifully  plaj-ed,  es- 
pecially that  to  "  Oberon."  Next  in  intrinsic  worth 
to  these,  and  having  for  our  modern  ears  the  inter- 
est of  novelty  besides,  were  those  comparatively  an- 
tique works,  mainly  for  string  orchestra  alone,  the 
Divertimento  by  Mozart,  and  the  Concerto  by  Han- 
del. These  afforded  ample  opportunity  to  show  the 
admirable  training,  the  unity  and  precision,  the  fine 
liarht  and  shade  of  Thomas's  strings.  The  Varia- 
tions of  the  Andante  in  the  former  are  fine  speci- 
mens of  what  is  truly  classical  and  noble  in  that 
kind;  only  in  one  variation  is  the  violin  harmony 
enriclied  by  the  entrance  of  two  horns.  The  Han- 
del Concerto  is  a  quaint  and  sturdy  composition, 
worthy  of  the  old  giant,  full  of  liappy  thoughts  de- 
veloped with  a  master  hand,  and  with  great  variety 
of  form.  It  was  admirably  played,  particularly  the 
vigorous  fugue  movement.  There  was  more  of 
modern  flourish,  however,  in  the  Cadenza  near  tht 
end  by  David,  than  Handel  ever  would  have  thought 
of  or  have  tolerated.  The  Boccherini  Minuet  can 
only  be  mentioned  in  this  high  company  as  being 
also  old  and  played  by  strings  alone;  the  perform- 
ance was  simply  one  of  those  pretty  tricks  of  pian- 
iashno,  by  which  Thomas  knows  how  to  tickle  the 
common  ear  and  fancv,  and  which  is  like  the  paint- 
er's drawing  of  the  finest  line  to  show  his  marvel- 
lous skill  with  the  brush. 

Of  the  more  modern  instrumental  school,  the  new- 
est was  the  new  Symphonic  Poem  by  Saint-Saens 
(m  the  "  Youth  of  Herciles,"  of  which  tl'e  le<re?id, 
briefly  given  in  the  programme,  tells  that  "on  his  en- 
trance into  life,  Hercules  sees  open  before  him  two 
roads,  that  of  pleasure  and  that  of  virtue.  Insensi- 
ble to  the  seductions  of  Nymphs  and  Bacchants,  the 
hero  enters  the  road  of  .struggles  and  combats,  at 
the  end  of  which  he  sees  immortality." 

It  seemed  to  us  to  be  almost  entirely  a  wild,  bac- 
chanalian, sensational  affair,  with  hardly  any  per- 
ceptible turning  to  the  path  of  virtue  ;  all  seduc- 
tion and  intoxic^ation  and  whirling  tumnit  of  the 
senses  ;  something  like  the  Venusberg  portion  of  the 
Tannhaiiser  Overture  without  the  Pilgrims'  Hymn. 
Nor  was  there,  regarding  it  merely  as  music,  the 
same  clearness,  the  same  decided  point  and  charm 
that  was  found  in  his  earlier,  though  hardly  less  ex- 
travagant and  wilful  works  of  the  same  kind.  This 
sort  of  enchantment  soon  wears  out.  Goldmark's 
ballet  music  to  the  "  Queen  of  Shtba  "  is  certainlv 
"  barbaric  "  enough,  and  that  seems  to  be  about  all 
there  is  to  say  of  it ;  the  first  one  or  two  dances,  to 
be  sure,  have  some  originality  and  piquancy  ;  the 
others  go  on  noisier  and  noisier,  maddening  and 
stunning  to  the  end.  Hamerick's  "  Kvening  in  the 
Woods"  is  a  sweet,  soft  strain  of  full,  rich,  tranquil 
harmon)',  as  befits  its  subject,  and  was  most  deli- 
cately rendered.  The  Carnival  liy  Guirand  and 
the  selections  from  Berlioz,  we  did  not  hear. 

The  ("original  ")  Swedish  Ladies'  Quartette  made 
essentially  the  same  impression  with  the  Swedish 
singers  we  had  last  year,  singing  the  same  kind  of 
part-songs,  mostly  national,  in  very  much  the  same 
way,  with  very  musical,  rich  voices,  well  contrast- 
ed, exquisitely  blended,  with  pure  intonation,  fine 
light  and  shade  and  beautiful  expression,  very  spir- 
ited and  .stirring  when  required.  The  first  So|;ra- 
no  voice  is  of  lovely  quality,  and  the  second  Alto 
(or  Bass)  is  of  rare  power  and  volume. 

Master  Lichtkxbkrg,  the  3'oung  violinist,  who 
grows  upon  us  with  every  hearing,  played  in  the  first 
concert  the  same  selectiims  as  at  Cambridge.  We 
still  found   the   A'iotti   Concerto  tame  and  empty, 


while  we  admired  the  full,  firm,  manly  tone,  the 
pure  intonation,  the  broad  and  manly  style,  the  un. 
affected  musical  feeling  and  expression  of  the  gifted 
boy.  In  tlie  Bach  Aria  his  large,  rich  tone  and 
broad,  sustained  Cantabile  viere  worthy  of  his  mas- 
ter Wieniawski,  and  yet  no  slavish  copy.  Best  of 
all  we  liked  his  rendering  of  the  difficult  xMlegro  of 
the  Mendelssohn  Concerto.  That  was  a  task  for  a 
mature  artist,  and  yet  we  missed  hardly  aught  of 
its  fine  grace  or  power;  it  was  truly  a  finished, 
beautiful  performance,  an  interpretation.  The  ques- 
tion o! genius  may  be  safely  left  to  the  future;  but 
that  here  is  promise  of  a  bright  career,  none  who 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him  can  well 
doubt. 


Chamber  Concerts. 

Mr.  Pekabo's  two  concerts  (Nov.  2  and  9),  drew 
highly  musical  audiences,  which  filled  Wesleyan 
Hall,  and  were  of  the  most  interesting  that  he  has 
ever  given.  The  artist  himself  never  seemed  in  fin- 
er temper,  or  more  completely  master  of  all  his  rare 
powers  as  virtuoso  and  interpreter.  Each  pro- 
gramme began  with  a  couple  of  Preludes  and  Fugues 
from  Bach's  "  Well-tempered  Clavichord"  (Books  2 
and  1,  Nos.  1  and  20,  C  major  and  A  minor ;  and 
Noa.  12  and  21,  F  minor  and  B-flat  major),  which 
were  most  clearly,  simply  and  significantly  ren- 
dered. The  two  pieces  de  resistance  of  the  first  pro- 
gramme were  repeated  in  the  sjcond.  These  were, 
first,  the  fourth  Trio  by  Rubinstein,  Op.  85  in  A 
minor,  which  Mr.  Perabo  gave  once  last  year,  and  in 
the  genius  and  worth  of  which  he  seems  to  have  an 
obstinate  belief,  with  a  determination  to  bring  oth- 
ers round  to  it  if  possible.  We  do  not  find  its  beau- 
ties grow  upon  us.  Its  beauties,  yes,— but  not  its 
beauty  as  a  whole.  It  has  passages  of  rare,  unex- 
pected charm  and  rich  suggestiveness  scattered 
along  at  intervals;  but  the  finest  thoughts  fade  out 
before  they  are  developed,  and  give  way  to  barren 
wastes  of  ranplissage.  The  first  movetnent (,l/or7e)- 
alo),  with  much  that  is  fine,  much  that  is  full  of  fire 
and  passion,  is  strangely  fragmentary,  disappoint- 
ing, tantalizing.  The  second  (Allegro  noti  troppo) 
starts  as  a  wild  Scherzo,  wild  and  lurid  as  the  waltz 
from  the  infernal  pit  in  Robert  le  Dinftle,  and  then  in 
the  place  of  the  Trio  gives  way  to  a  lovely  strain  of 
pure  Cantabile.  The  Andante'is  for  the  most  in  a 
tender,  deep,  poetic  vein,  but  its  thought  exhausts  it- 
seiriongbelorethe  movement  ends,  and  the  continu- 
al empty  repetition  of  the  final  cadence  is  intoler.ably 
tedious.  The  quick  Finale  reminded  us  of  Schubert 
in  his  driest  vein. — The  other  repeated  work  was 
Schubert's  Fantaisie  for  Violin  and  Piano,  Op.  159, 
which  we  once  heard  the  same  artists  play  at  AVel'. 
lesley.  After  an  interesling  Introduction  and  Alle-"/ 
gro,  comes  the  main  portion  of  the  work,  an  Andan- 
Ihto.  havitig  for  its  theme  his  song:  "Sei  mir 
gegriisst,"  with  a  long  and  rich  series  of  variations. 
The  Finale  is  only  a  short  cut  to  a  conclusion.  This 
work  does  wear  with  us. 

Shorter  pieces  in  the  first  concert  were  :  No.  1  of 
two  Character  Pieces,  (Hungarian)  new  here,  by 
Xaver  Scliarvvonka.  for  pianoforte,  which  proved 
fresh  and  charming;  and  three  Mcrceaux,  Op.  11 
No.  2,  for  Piano  and  'Cello,  by  fiubinstjin  (third 
time),  which  were  keenly  relished,— In  the  second 
concert:  No.  2  of  Scharwenka's  Hungarian  pieces, 
in  B-flat  minor,  full  of  life  and  charm ;  and  a  tran- 
scription, by  Joseph  Werner,  for  piano  and  'cello,  of 
a  melodious  and  trarquil  Letilo  from  Oluck's  "  Or- 
pheus," very  beautiful  and  soothing.  All  the  selec- 
tions of  botli  programmes  were  mcist  admirably  in- 
terpreted both  by  Per.abo,  and  by  his  associates, 
Bernuaed  Listemann  and  Hartdegex. 


Other  concerts  under  this  head  still  wait  for  no- 
tice. But  we  cannot  forbear  asking  attention  to 
the  announcement  of  Miss  Winslow,  "a  young  pian- 
ist, belonging  lo  a  well-known  and  respected  family 
here,  who  has  lately  returned  from  five  years  of  very- 
earnest  study  in  Stuttgart,  under  the  best  teachers, 
such  as  Lebert,  who  was  Anna  Mehlig's  teacher! 
We  have  heard  Miss  Winslow  and  have'  no  hesita- 
tion in  promising  a  treat  to  those  who  may  be  dis- 
posed to  go  to  Union  Hall  on  Monday  evening. 


What  a  Musical  Festival  costs  in 
England. 

We  find  what  follows  in  the  London  Figaro  : 
The  bnlancesheet  of  the  Leeds  JIusical  Festival, 
to  which  I  alluded  last  week,  is  a  very  interesting 
docmiient,  and  one  to  the  details  of  which  speciid 
attention  should  be  directed.  The  fii'st  item,  the 
charge  for  Italian  opera  stars  and  other  vocalists, 
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lias  already  been  fully  discussed,  and  it  will  suffice 
now  to  say  that  it  amounts  to  £2200,  or  nearly  one- 
tliird  of  tlie  total  expenses  ot  the  festival.  The  or- 
chestra took  £1780,  a  charge  which,  considering  its 
size  and  the  excellent  materials  of  which  it  was 
composed,  is  a  very  moderate  one.  ^e  then  come 
to  a  charge  of  £1073  for  the  chorus,  and  here  we 
arrive  at  a  new  point  of  departure.  The  chorus  for 
the  Leeds  Festival  were  nearly  to  an  individual 
drawn  from  the  industrial  classes.  Many  of  them 
were  mill  hands,  who  worked  hard  for  their  bread 
and  cheese  during  tlie  day,  and  employed  their 
leisure  in  practising  choral  music.  To  take  away 
these  men  from  their  work  for  an  entire  week  with- 
out remuneration  would  be  grossly  unfair,  and,  in- 
deed, the  men  themselves  could  not  have  afforded 
it.  Therefore,  those  who  needed  it  were  accorded 
a  small  remuneration,  while  the  contingents  from 
Bradford,  Huddersfield,  Barnsley,  and  other  towns 
were,  of  course,  also  recouped  their  railway  and 
lodging  expenses.  That  this  money — not  a  very 
large  sum,  after  all — has  been  admirably  invested 
no  one  will  deny.  From  an  art  point  of  view,  the 
thousand  pounds  has  given  us  the  famous  Leeds 
chorus,  a  choral  body  which  has  been  accorded 
well-merited  marks  of  admiration  even  by  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  best  choirs  of  the  metropolis. 
From  a  social  point  of  view,  it  gave  these  working- 
men  an  incentive  to  seek  an  ennobling  and  refining 
amusement,  and  if  the  amount  were  thrice  as  large 
it  would  have  been  well  laid  out  in  so  good  an  ob- 
ject. 

Another  excellent  point  connected  with  the  Leeds 
Festival  balance-sheet  is  the  very  small  amount 
spent  in  administrative  expenses.  Usually,  amateur 
management  implies  waste  of  monej-.  But  Messrs. 
Atkinson  and  Spark  and  all  concerned  appear  to 
have  been  untiring  in  their  exertions,  and  thanks  to 
their  tact  and  business  capacity,  the  festival  was 
worked  upon  the  most  economical  of  principles.  The 
entire  charge  for  printing,  postage,  stationery  and 
advertisements  (the  last,  in  unpractical  hands,  a  ter- 
ribly heavy  item)  only  amounted  to  £904,  while 
the  office  rent,  clerks'  salaries,  furniture,  and  the  5 
per  cent,  commission  on  the  sale  of  tickets,  were  on- 
ly £278.  We  then  come  to  a  very  unusual  item, 
the  "  use  of  copyrights,"  which  is  set  down  at  £113. 
It  appears  that  out  of  this,  £105  was  paid  to  Dr. 
Macfarren  for  the  right  of  production  of  his  orato- 
rio, "  Joseph."  As  an  investment  it  is  possible  that 
the  item  resulted  in  a  pecuniary  loss,  and  the  charge 
is  certainly  very  unusual.  In  the  ordinary  course 
of  things,  the  composer  is  only  too  delighted  to  se- 
cure a  position  in  a  festival  programme  for  a  new 
work,  and  he  rarel}'  or  never  is  paid  for  it.  He  re- 
tains the  copyright,  which  is  considerably  enhanced 
in  value  by  thejiberal  advertising  it  thus  secures, 
and  he  certainly  rarely  or  never  dreams  of  asking 
£105  for  a  single  performance  of  an  oratorio.  But, 
althon»h  the  charge  is  unusual,  there  is  no  reason 
whj-  the  composer  should  not  share  with  the  vocalists 
the  profit  which  might  otherwise  accrue  to  a  chari- 
ity,  and  perhaps  a  single  performance  of  "  Joseph  " 
was  better  worth  £105  than  the  singing  of  all  the 
Italian  opera  stars  and  other  vocalists  gathered  to 
the  Leeds  Festival  was  worth  £2200. 


Patti's  Girlhood. 

Edward  Hanslick,  the  Viennese  journalist,  writes 
that  while  Adelina  Patti  was  in  Vienna  last  spring, 
ha  asked  her  to  relate  the  details  of  her  early  life. 

'■  With  pleasure,"  replied  the  singer.  "  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  know  and  you  may  interrupt  me  as  of- 
ten as  j'ou  please.  That  I  am  no  longer  a  young 
woman,  you  know.  What  is  the  use  of  my  denying 
that  I  was  born  on  the  19th  of  February,  1843  ?  I 
am  a  child  of  the  theatre,  like  soldier's  child  ;  there- 
fore, I  have  no  real  home.  My  father  was  a  Sicil- 
ian, my  mother  a  Roman  ;  in  Madrid,  where  they 
both  sang  opera,  I  was  born,  and  1  was  brought  up 
in  New  York.  Of  languages,  I  first  learned  Eng- 
lish, then  Italian,  and  finally  French  and  Spanish. 
I  was  very  young  when  I  went  to  America.  My 
father,  Salvatore  Patti  " — ("  I  see  him  now,'  I  inter- 
rupted, "  a  tall,  handsome  nian,  with  white  hair  and 
black  eyes  ")  "  he  was  a  tenor,  a  good  singer,  and  a 
favorite  with  the  public.  My  mother  was  more 
than  that — she  was  a  great  artist.  She  achieved 
her  reputation  in  Italy  as  Signora  Barilli,  which 
was  the  name  of  her  first  husband.  Admired  by 
the  public  she  even  made  Grisi  jealous,  who,  once 
put  into  the  shade  by  her,  never  cared  to  appear 
with  my  mother  together.  My  step-brother  JBaril- 
li,  a  good  singer,  first  taught  me  to  sing,  and  that 
too  in  a  thoroughly  systematic  manner." 


•'  Maurice  Strakosch  was  not  then,  as  is  general- 
ly supposed,  your  first  and  only  teacher  ?" 

"Certainly  not;  Strakosch,  an  Austrian  born  in 
a  little  Moravian  town,  came  to  New  York  as  a 
young  pianist  and  married  ray  elder  sister  Amalia, 
who  at  that  time  possessed  a  beautiful  mezzo-sopra- 
no, which,  unfortunately,  she  soon  lost.  He  only 
taught  me  to  sing  '  Rosina '  in  the  '  Barber  of  Se- 
ville,' and  afterwards  when  I,  a  finished  singer,  trav- 
elled through  Europe,  he  went  through  my  parts 
with  me.  But  let  us  return  to  those  days  of  cliild 
hood  in  New  York.  A  musical  ear  and  the  capaci- 
ty and  desire  to  sing  were  developed  in  me  at  an 
extraordinarily  early  age,  and,  therefore,  when  I 
was  but  a  little  child.  I  was  taught  singing  by  rny 
brother  in-law  and  piano  playing  by  ray  sister  Car- 
lotta.  Carlotta,  whom  you  know,  had  been  educat- 
ed as  a  pianist.  It  was  only  discovered  afterwards 
that  she  possessed  a  voice — one,  too,  which  sang 
higher  notes  than  mine — and  my  success  as  a  singer 
induced  her  to  pursue  the  same  career — only  in  the 
concert-room,  of  course,  for  she  has  been  lame  since 
she  was  a  child.  And  thus  we  three  sisters  and  a 
younger  brother.  Carlo  Patti,  who  died  recently, 
lived  in  New  York  with  our  parents,  in  perfect  har- 
mony and  without  any  cares.  When  a  little  child  I 
was  already  passionately  fond  of  music  and  the  the- 
atre. Whenever  my  mother  sang  I  was  at  the  op- 
era ;  every  melody,  every  gesture  became  firmly 
fixed  on  my  mind.  Then,  after  being  brought  home 
and  put  to  bed,  I  would  secretly  get  up,  and  by  the 
light  of  the  little  lamp  enact,  for  try  own  satisfac- 
tion, all  the  scenes  which  I  had  witnessed  at  the 
theatre.  A  red-lined  cloak  of  my  father's  and  an 
old  hat  of  my  mother's  served  me  as  costume,  and 
thus  I  acted,  danced  and  chirped— barefooted,  but 
with  romantic  drapery — through  all  the  operas." 

"  You  lacked,  then,  onl}'  applause  and  wreaths?  '' 
"  Oh,  no,  they  were  not  lacking  either,  for  I  per- 
sonated, too,  my  audiences,  applauded  and  threw 
bouquets  at  myself — '  bouquets '  which  I  rather  skil- 
fully manufactured  of  old  newspapers.  Then  bitter 
misfortune  befell  us.  The  manager  failed  and  dis- 
appeared without  even  paying  his  debts,  the  troupe 
dispersed,  and  it  was  all  over  with  Italian  opera. 
Our  parents'  occupation  was  gone,  we  were  a  nu- 
merous family,  and  soon  were  harassed  by  poverty 
and  trouble.  My  father  carried  many  things  to  the 
pawnshop,  and  sometimes  did  not  know  how  to  pro- 
cure bread  for  us.  But  I  did  not  understand  any- 
thing about  such  things,  and  sang  from  morning  till 
night.  My  father  observed  this,  and  the  thought 
occurred  to  him  that  my  bright  childish  voice  would 
save  the  family  from  starvation.  And,  thank  God, 
I  did  save  them.  When  seven  years  of  age  I  ap- 
peared as  a  concert  singer,  and  did  it  with  all  the 
pleasure  and  careless  gladness  of  a  child.  In  the 
concert  hall  I  stood  on  a  table,  next  to  the  piano,  so 
that  the  audience  could  see  the  little  doll,  and  there 
were  many  listeners  and  plenty  of  applause.  And 
what  do  you  think  I  first  sang"?  Why,  nothing  but 
bravura  arias;  first,  Una  vace poco  /*a,  with  the  same 
ornamentations  and  exactly  as  I  sing  it  to-day.  I 
had  the  happiness  of  seeing  the  pawned  clothing 
and  trinkets  return,  and  we  were  again  living  a  com- 
fortable life.  Thus  a  few  years  passed,  during 
which  I  played  and  sang  industriously  with  Car- 
lotta." 

"Po  you  know  anything  else?"  the  journalist 
permitted  himself  to  ask. 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  I  can  make  dresses,  and  know  all  man- 
ner of  handiwork.  My  mother  insisted  upon  it,  for 
the  voice,  said  she,  is  easily  lost,  and  the  operatic 
stage  affords  a  very  uncertain  living.  In  the  mean- 
time Strakosch  became  my  brother  in-law,  and  was 
connected  with  B.  Ulmann,  impresario  of  New  York 
Italian  opera.  My  ability  and  my  love  for  the 
stage  had  largely  increased,  and  when  but  a  half- 
grown  girl  I  insisted  upon  an  operatic  debut.  Ul- 
mann at  firsi  objected  to  allowing  me  to  appear  in 
New  York  in  a  leading  role,  for  I  would  not  hear  of 
minor  roles.  I  was  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  in  fig- 
ure a  child."  ("  You  could  not  have  been  much 
smaller  than  you  are  now,"  I  here  remarked.)  "Very 
well ;  I  was  reallj'  smaller  and  much  thinner,  but  I 
was  thoroughly  conversant  with  a  number  of  parts 
and  no  idea  of  stage  fright.  Strakosch,  who  had 
great  faith  in  me,  persuaded  Ulmann,  and  in  1859, 1 
stepped  on  the  stage 'for  the  first  time  as  "  Lucia  di 
Lammermoor."  Rosina  in  the  'Barber,'  and  the 
'  Sonnambula '  followed  with  equal  success.  The 
next  j'ear  I  sang  in  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  other 
large  cities  of  the  Union.  My  career  in  Europe  be- 
gan at  the  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  London.  The 
rest  you  know." 
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DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE 

Pa>>UsU«iI  Itr  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 
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Vocalj  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Morning  Song.  (Morgenlied).     G.     3.     d  to  E. 

Veazie.  SO 
"  The  yellow  chesnut  showers  its  Eold, 
The  sumachs  spread  their  fire." 
A  bright,  hearty  song,  ju  praise  of  bright  Octo- 
ber. 

You  are  all  to  me.     Russian  song.   G  minor.  4. 
d  to  F.  Thtoba.  30 

"  Gone  ray  puiding  star." 
Characteristic  and  quaint  Kussian  song. 

My  Little  Woman.      Bass   Song.       A.     5.     A 
(bass  staff)  to  c.  O.tgood.  40 

'Tis  the  hand  as  soft  as  the  nestling  bird, 
That  grips  with  the  grip  ot  steel.'' 
A  sportive  but  beautiful  tribute  to  the  little  la- 
dies.   Easy  enough,  except  a  couple  o£  vocaliz- 
ing passages. 

Mother,  sit  me  at  the  Window.     Song  and  Cho. 
F.     3.     E  to  F.  Pratt.  30 

"  We  but  part  to  meet  again." 
Pleasing  ballad,  in  popular  style. 

Rappelle  Toi.  (Do  not  forget.)  (Non  ti  scordar.) 
A.     4.     d  to  E.  liupes.  40 

"  Ti  parlans  d' Amore." 
"  When  nightingales  sing." 
"  L'orsque  Tombre  t'invite." 
Do  not  forget  it  is  in  three  languages,  and  un- 
commonly sweet  in  either. 

The  Badge  of  Blue.     G.     2.     G  to  E.      Deinis.  30 
"  We  have  joined  the  Temperance  army." 
An  easy,  sweet  and  good  song.    Try  it  in  your 
meetings. 

He  always  came  Home  to  Tea.     F.     2.  d  to  D. 

Lulz.  30 
"  They'd  have  roasted  him  you  know, 
But  he  said, '  I  must  go. 
For  I  always  get  home  to  tea.'  '* 
Perfect  nonsense,  but  funny  and  good  for  all 
that. 

I  wont  tell  any  one.     B  minor,     b  to  D. 

Dargomezlishago.  30 
"Faded  the  flowers." 
Specimen  of  Russian  songs.    Quaint  aud  char- 
acteristic. 

Speed  on.     C.     3.     b  to  e.  Jioeclel.  30 

"  Methinks  that  I  can  see  afar 
A  dove  with  outspread  wings.'' 
Sweet  musiual  thouglits  on  the  flight  of  a  mes- 
senger dove. 

Inatmmental. 

Sweet  Bye  and  Bye.     Transcription.     Bi.     3. 

Hrnman.  40 
The  melody,  of  course,  is  the  very  summit  of 
sweetness,  and  transcription  well  managed. 

Tales  from  Home.    (Marchen  aus  der  Heimath). 
3.  E.  Strauss.   60 

It  is  by  Strauss.    That  is  enough. 

School  Girls'  March.     D.     3.  Giannelti.  30 

School  girls  don't  march  much ;  tiut  call  it  a 
"  promenade  "  and  it  is  very  pretty  music  to 
atep  to. 

Sailor  Chorus  from  Flying  Dutchman.     C.     4. 

Spindler.  40 
Sufficiently  wild  for  the  subject,  but  has  the 
author's  neat  style  of  "  putting ''  it.    Good  prac- 
tice in  octave  playing. 

Magnolia  Spring  Waltz.     A.     3.  Wallace.  80 

A  very  sweet  waltz. 

0  Beautiful  May  Waltz.     3.  Strmiss.  75 

Has  the  name  of  a  verdant  month,  but  is  bright 
as  Autumn's  gloiies. 

Reform  Quick-step.     B6.     3.  Miuler.  30 

Very  bright  and  varied,  and  should  be  a  good 
thing  to  enliven  reform  meetings. 

Flying  Dutchman,  by  AVagner.     4.  Kuhe.  1.00 

Good  arrangement  of  favorite  melodies.  Twen- 
ty other  good  ones  on  the  title. 

Evening  Bell.     BA.     4.  Mendelssohn.  40 

A  fine  piece,  composed  in  a  sportive  mood  and 
founded  on  the  tones  of  a  little  bell,  which 
warned  him  that  it  was  "  time  to  go ''  from  the 
hospitable  house  of  a  friend. 

Sweetheart's  Waltz.     3.  D'Alliert.  75 

The  melody  of  a  popular  song  is  introduced. 
Ladies  with  Sweet  Hearts,  and  Gents  with  Sweet- 
hearts, will  alike  be  pleased  with  the  music. 


Abbkeviations.— Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
from  I  to  7.  The  key  is  noted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
U6,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  below 
or  above  the  staff.  Thus:  •'  C.  5.  c  to  E,"  moans  "Key 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  be- 
low, highest  letter,  K  on  the  4th  space. 
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V^LXJ^BLE    BOOK! 

inoR 

MUSICAL    SOCIETIES,    CHORUS    CHOIRS,    &C. 


rN-   S    LISTS.       LIST    8. 

MASSES,    ANTHEMS    AND    TUNE    BOOKS. 


Mozart's  and  Haydn's  Masses  are  published  with  Latin  and  English 
words,  and  also  with  Latin  words  only,  when  the  price  is  somewhat  less 
than  that  mentioned  below. 

No  smoother  or  sweeter  music  exists  than  that  in  the  Masses  of 
Mozart,  Haydn,  and  others. 


1st  MASS  IN  C  Cloth  $1.00;  Paper  65  cents. 


2d 

7th 

9th 

12th  ••       ■•  G  Cloth  SI. 12:  Boards 

15th  (REQUIEM)  MASS Cloth 


C 

B6. 

G 


1.00; 
1.00; 
1.00; 
1.00; 
1.00; 


(&:»" 


* 


1st  MASS  IN  B6 Cloth  $1.12: 

2d      ••  ■■  C  • 

3d      ••  ••  D  Cloth  $1.12;  Boards  $1.00; 

4th     ••  ••  B6 Cloth$1.12; 

6th     ••  ••  B6 ■•     $1.25; 

7th     ••  ••  G  ■•     $1.00; 

8th     ••  ••  B6 •• 

10th  ••  ••  B6 :      $1.25; 


65 
65 
65 
80 
65 


Paper  80  cts. 


$1.00. 
65  cts. 


$1.00. 


MASS  IN  C Cloth  $1.12 ;  Boards  90  cts. ;  Paper  80  cts. 


i§  gtft^t  tot^^^^s 


FARMER'S 
GB^NEKALI'S 


BORDESE'S  MASS  IN  F Cloth  $1.00;  Paper  80  centa. 

BUHLER'S  MASS,  No.  1  IN  E6 $1.25. 

"  "       No.  3    "    F $1.00. 

CONCONE'S  MASS  IN  F.    4  voices Cloth  Sf  1.00 ;  Paper  80  cents. 

DeMONTI'S      "        "    B5 Clotli  $1.00;  Boards  80  cents:  Paper  65  cents. 

DROBISCH'S     "       No.  1  IN  0 $1.25. 

No.  2    "    F $1.25. 

IN  B6 Cloth  $1.12;  Boards  $1.00;  Paper  80  cents. 

IN  G $2.50. 

GOUNOD'S  MASS  SOLENNELLB Cloth  $1.12:  Paper  80  cents. 

OtJIONARD'S  MASS ^ $1.00. 

KEMPTERS  MASS  IN  D.    4  voices $1.50. 

LA  HACHE'S  UNISON  MASS  IN   G 60  cents. 

I.AMBILOTTE'S  M.\SS  PASOALE   IN  D $2.50. 

MEUC.AUENTE'S  MASS  IN  B6.    3  voices Cloth  $1.00;  Paper  75  cents. 

NKIDEKMEYER'S  MASS  IN  D Cloth  $1.50:  Paper  $1.25. 

PETERS'  SEr.ECTED  xMASS  IN  G 80  cents. 

"  .JUBILEE  MASS  IN  G $2.00. 

ROSSINI'S  MASS  SOLENNELLE Boards  $2.00;  Paper$1.60. 

SCHWING'S    "       SOLENNIS  IN  D $2.60. 

SOUTHARD'S  MASS  IN  F 60  cents. 

•'  SHORT  MASS  IN  D 50  cents. 

STEARNS'  MASS  IN  A $1.60. 

SCH.MIDT'S      "        "    Eft.    Svoices $1.50. 

SPOTH'S  CHORAL  MASS.    UNISON 65  cents. 

WAYAFFE'S  MASS  IN  C $1.25. 

USEFUL  BOOKS  FOR  EASY  PRACTICE. 

A  Musical  Society  that  is  just  commencing,  almost  invariably  con- 
tains many  members  who  are  able  to  sing  common  Sacred  Music,  or 
Tuues  and  easy  Anthems,  and  nothing  more. 

It  is  therefore,  wise  to  spend  the  first  season  in  singing  from  such 
collections  of  music,  as  may  contain  pieces  that  may  be  perfectly 
mastered  by  persons  of  limited  musical  knowledge.  The  following 
works  will  furnish  the  requisite  material. 

The  Song  Monarch. 

By  Palmer  and  Emerson. 
This  book,  designed  in  the  first  instance  for  Singing  Schools,   con- 
tains a  great  many  easy  Glees  and  Part  Songs. 

Price  75  cents,   or  $7 .50  per  doz. 


Wim 


(Mentioned  in  List  No.  4.) 

EMERSON'S   SINGING    SCHOOL. 

Price  75  cents,  or  $7.50  per  dozen. 

Is  an  older  ■work,  containing  the  same  kind  of  music  as  the  Monarch 

and  Encore. 

PERKINS'S   SINGING   SCHOOL. 

Price  75  cents       W.  O.  Perkins. 

Many  easy  and  pretty  sacred  and  secular  pieces. 

CHORUS  CHOIR   INSTRUCTION    BOOK. 

Price  $1.33 By  A.  N.  Johnson. 

Large  quantity  of  easy  sacred  and  secular  music,  with  the  plainest 
of  plain  directions  for  singing  it. 


Price  $1.00,  or ; 


HOUR  OF   SINGING. 

9.00  per  dozen By  Emeeson  and  Tilden. 


HIGH   SCHOOL   CHOIR. 

Price  $1.00,  or  $9.00  per  dozen By  Emerson  and  Tilden. 

The  above  two  books  were  prepared  for  High  Schools,  but  contain 
very  nice  music  in  2,  3  and  4  parts. 


THE   SALUTATION. 

Price  S1.38;  Per  dozen,  $12.00 By  L.  O.  Emerson. 

CHORAL  TRIBUTE. 

Price  $1.50 ;  Per  dozen,  $13.50 By  L.  O.  Emeeson. 

JUBILATE. 

Price  $1.50;  Per  dozen,  $13.50 By  L.  O.  Emerson. 

HARP   OF  JUDAH. 

Price  $1.50;  Per  dozen,  $13.50 By  L.  O.  Emeeson. 

STANDARD. 

Price  $1.50;  Per  dozen,  $13.50      ....    By  Emeeson  and  Palmer. 

LEADER. 

Price  $1.38 ;  Per  dozen,  $12.00     ....    By  Palmeb  and  Emerson. 

THE   SABBATH. 

Price  $1.50;  Per  dozen,  $13.50 By  C.  Evebest. 

By  C.  Everest. 
Price  $1.50;   Per  dozen  S  13.50. 

The  above  7  books  are  all  well  arranged  collections  of  Church  Music, 
with  plenty  of  Anthems,  and  considerable  i^leasing  Secular  Music. 

Besides  these,  there  are  the  older  "American"  Tune  Book,"  "The 
Carmina Sacra,"  the  "Jubilee," the  "Key Note"  and  "Temple  Choir." 

It  is  proper  to  mention  also,  as  a  colleotiou  of  perfectly  beautiful 
Revival  Tunes,  D.  F.  Hodges' 


and  also,  for  Old  Folk's  Concerts, 

FATHER  KEMP'S  OLD  FOLKS  CONCERT  TUNES. 

Boards  50  cts;    Paper  40  cts. 


EFIHEB   BOOK  MAILED,    POST-FREE,    FOB   RETAIL    PRICE. 
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VOCAL. 

Each  book  of  tlie  Gem  Library  contains  80  pages,  full  sheet  music  size,  and  each  Vocal  Book  (List  1)  is  iiUed  with  the  choicest  and  most 
popxilar  Songs  by  favorite  authors.       Trice  of  each  Book:  in  Boards  $1.50,  iu  Cloth  $2.00. 


Happy  the  house  ■whose  fireside  echoes  with 
such  melodies  as  these  !    The  works  of  sixteen 
composers  are  included  in  the  programme  of 
this  home  concert.     The  Song  titles  are: 
A  Sweet  Face  at  the  Winilow.   S'j;  &  Ch.  H.  P.  Banks. 

At  Home  thou  art  Remembered  still. Ballad Cumming. 

Break  I  Breat  I  OSeal  Song  .and  Chorus... J.  Baldwin. 
Beautiful  Flowers  for  My  Mother.  Song  and 

Chorus H.  M.  Higgins. 

Daisy  O'Lynn.    Song  and  Chorus H.  McChesney. 

Driven  from  Home.    Song  and  Chorus "\V.  S.  Hays. 

God  Bless  my  Boy  at  Sea.    Ballad T.B.  Bishop. 

Going  Home  with  'Willio.    Ballad H.  Millard. 

Golden  Wedding.    Songand  Chorus H.  M.  Higgins. 

Happy  Land.    Ballad E.  Rimbault. 

I'm  called  the  Fairest  Flower.  Dance  Song.T.  B.  Bishop. 
I'm  Sitting  'neatli  the  old  Oak  Tree,  Mother, 

Song  and  Chorus Mrs.  Haskins. 

Is  there  room  among  the  Angels  ?  Sg.&Ch.C.F.Shattuck. 
Little  Feet  so  Wliite  and  Fair.  S'g  &  Ch.  G.  W.  Persley. 
Lost  on  theLady  Elgin.  Song  and  Chorus.  .H.  C.  Work. 

Little  Maud.  Song  and  Chorus J.  P.  Webster. 

Loving  Smiles  of  Home.  Bong  and  Chorus. .H.  Millard. 
Merry  Marriage  Bells.  Song  and  Chorus .  .H.M.  Higgins. 
My  Father's  Growing  Old.  Song  and  Chorus.W.S.  Hays. 

My  Trundle  Bed.  Song  and  Chorus J.  C.  Baker. 

Papa,  Come  Help  Mo  across  the  Dark  River. 

Song  and  Chorus -G.  "W.  Persley. 

Paul  Vane.  Lorena's  Reply.  S'g  &  Ch..J.  P.  WeOster. 
There's  none  left  to  Love  me.  S  g  andCh-.A.  Mortimer. 
We  Wont  Leave  the  Farm.  S'g  andCh..G.  W.Persley. 
Young  Widow.  Comic  Song. T.  B.  Bishop. 

A  well  filled  Basket  surely,  with  attractive 
contents : 

Carrie  Lee.    Song  and  Chorus Clifford. 

Columbia,  Land  of  the  Brave ..Shaw. 

Do  as  near  Right  as  you  can F,  Green. 

The  Day  you  will  Forget  Me Quigg. 

Farewell  Song.  Song  and  Chorus S.  Winner 

Folks  that  Put  on  Airs.  Song  and  Chorus Coulston. 

GuessWho?  Bong  and  Chorus F.Howard. 

Hee-Lah-Dee.    Song  and  Chorus N-  P.  Tivolie. 

In  Vain G.  Mack. 

1  Cannot  meet  thee  Alone N.  P.  Tivolie. 

ICiss  me  Mother,  do  not  Weep.  S'g  &Cli. .  .W.  T.  Meyer. 

]Jttle  Brown  Jug.    Song  and  Chorus Eastburn. 

IMake  yourself  at  Home.  S'g  and  ChcAliceHawthorne 

!      Jty  First  Waltz.    Bong  andChorus E.  Mack. 

The  Beggar  Boy.   Song  andChorus G.M.  Persley. 

Our  Good  Old  Friends.  B'g  and  Ch.  ..Alice  Hawthorne. 

Our  Sweethearts  at  Home.  S'g  <&  Cho S.  Winner. 

Pa  has  struck  He C.  Archer. 

I'icking Cherries.   Song  andChorus H.  Millard. 

Standingon  the  Platform.  S'g  and  Chorus. .C.  J.  Miers. 
Sweet  Ethel  May.  Song  and  Chorus  —  J.  A.  Butterficld. 

Tired Mrs.  J.  M.  Bliss. 

What  is  Home  without  a  Mother Alice  Hawthorne. 

What  are  you  going  to  do,  Brother?  S'g  &  Ch.. Phillips. 
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Among  the  components  of  this  magnificent 
musical  bouquet  m.ay  be  found  the  songs: 
A  Cup  of  Cold  Water.  Bong  and  Chorus..  J.  li.  Sweeney. 

Alone  anil  from  Hume.  S'g  andChorus F.Stanley. 

Beneath  the  Rod.  Sacred  Sung E.  Mack. 

The  Dying  Nun L.  Brewster. 

F.urest  Fiowret.    Bong  and  Chorus S.  Massett. 

Glorious  Stripes  and  Stars.  Song  and  Chorus . .  G.  Ware. 
Happy  Hours.  "  "      H,  l^illard. 

Isaliel.  lost  Isabel S.  Winner. 

Kissing  thro'  the  Bars T.  Wood. 

Little  Hands  forever  still.  Song  and  Chorus.  C.  E.  Pratt. 
Listen  to  the  Mocking  Bird.  S'g  &  Ch.  Alice  Hawthorne. 

Meet  mo  at  the  Lane.  Song  and  Chorus J.  S.  Cox. 

Ko  one  to  Love E.  L.  Walker. 

O  cuore  amabilissimo.  Duet P.  Kondinella. 

<.>il  on  the  Brain.  Bong  ami  Chorus Eastburn. 

Bury  my  Little  Darling.    Song  andCho..C.  P.  Hoffman. 

Robin,  pretty  Robin M.  Loeseh. 

HweetDaysof  Youth.  Songand Chorus. A.  H.Rosewig. 

Ten  Little  Injuns.    Songand  Chorus B.  Winner. 

Viicant  Heart.    Song  and  Chorus C.  F.  Shattuck. 

Wheu  Daisy  left  us.  Song  and  Chorus J.  R.  Murray. 

You  Mustn't  fool  with  Cupid.    S'g  &  Cho, U.  Staub. 


HEARTH  AND  HOME. 

Songs  t^  sing  by  the  Hearth  to  make  Uome  a 
cheeriul  place  arc  : 

AllvRoy.  Song  and  Chorus  W.S.Pitts. 

Bal'iy's  Gone.  "  "  W.S.Hays. 

Do  Right  and  Fear  Not J.  K.  Thomas. 

Daisy  Darling.    Bong  and  Chorus E.  O.  Eaton. 

Cariie  Vaughn.      "  "        B.R.Cole. 

Do  you  think  the  Moon  Reasons  ?   S'g  &  Cho..  .Thomas. 


Gloaming  fa's  eerie Wimmerstadt. 

Hattie  Bell.    Song  and  Chorus J.  P.  Webster. 

Hearth  and  Home A.  E.  A.  Mnir. 

I'll  keep  the  Flower.  Song  and  Chorus H.  Tucker. 

Juniata.    Song  or  Duet Mrs.  Norton. 

Left  all  Alone.    Songand  Chorus J.  G.  Cox. 

Little  Rosie's  Smile.    Songand  Chorus J.  G.  Cox. 

Lorena.    Song  and  Chorus J.P.Webster. 

Loving  Face  that  won  me.    S'g  8c  Cho T.B.  Bishop- 
Mabel  Clare.    Song  and  Chorus A.J.  Higgins. 

Maribell.  ■'  •'        H.  P.  Banks. 

Merrily  runs  the  Mill  Stream.  S'g  &  Ch...U.  M.  Higgins. 

Meet  me,  Nannie.    Song  and  Chorus H.Tucker. 

My  Own  Darling.  **  "        *' 

Nobody's  Darling.        "  «       W.S.Hays. 

Only  a  Baby  small.       "  "       J.  B.  Donniker. 

She  waits  by  the  River.    Song  and  Chorus. .  .E.  K.  Cole. 

AVhen  Erin  shall  stand  W.  Barnard. 

Write  me  a  Letter.     Song  and  Chorus W.  S.  Hays. 


A  brilliant  name  for  a  number  of  sacred  lyrics, 
all  well  arranged,  with  Piano  and  Organ  accom- 
paniment.   They  are  : 
Angel  Voices.'  Song  or  Duet  and  Chonis.C.  F.  Shattuck. 

Babe  of  Bethlehem.    Christmas  Carol M.  Keller. 

Do  Right  and  fear  not J.  R.  Thomas. 

Father,  hear  me.  Song  and  Chorus J.  R.  Thomas. 

Great  God  !  attend.    Aria  and  Quartet J.  H.  Waird. 

He  wipes  the  Tear  from  every  Eye H.  P.  Danks. 

Holy  Mother,  guide.  Duet W.  F.  Wallace. 

If  ye  Love  Me J.  14.  Thomas. 

Let  the  Dead  and  Beautiful.  S'g  and  Cho...  S.  W.  Martin. 

Little  Brown  Church.  Song  and  Chorus W.  S.  Pitts. 

Teach  me  how  to  Pray.    Song  Ss  Quartet.W.  F.  Wallace. 

No  Crown  without  the  Cross J.  R.  Thomas. 

Safe  at  Home.    Song  and  Chorus R.  II.  Walker. 

Seek  and  ye  shall  Find J.  B.  Bishop. 

She  Sleeps  in  the  Valley.    Duet  and  Cho.  H..R.  Palmer. 

The  Lord  will  provide G.  Leach. 

The  Mother  s  Prayer J.  R.  Thomas. 

Patriot  Mother's  Prayer.  Quartet J.  P.  Webster. 

There's  a  Home.    Song  and  Quartet J.  R.  Thomas. 

Those  Sabbath  Bells.    Duet W.  Dressier. 

To  Thy  Temple  I  repair.  Song  and  Quartet. .  .0.  T.  Frey. 

There's  nothing  true  but  Heaven Oliver  Shaw. 

Fear  not,  but  Trust G.  V,'.  Persley. 

THE    SONG   GIFT. 

This  most  acceptable  Gift  is  really  Twenty- 
five  gifts.    They  are  : 

A  Kiss  at  the  Door W.  T.  Meyer. 

Alone  1  sat  beside  a  Stream. W.  A-  Powell. 

Beyond  the  Golden  Door.    Song  and  Cho..W.  T.  Porter. 

Coolie  Chinee.    Song  and  Chorus S.  Winner. 

Come  while  the  Morning  Blushes C.  F.  Shattuck. 

Cottage  far  away Jlrs.  W  Gallon. 

Don't  Stay  Late.  Song  andChorus J.  O.  Finnie. 

EllieRhee.  Songand  Chorus S.  Winner. 

I  h.ava  watched  the  Gentle  Maiden Mrs.  P.  Galton. 

Live  and  Love  forever C.  F.  Shattuck. 

Look  with  thy  Fond  Eyes  on  Mo Alice  Hawthorne. 

Slarry  for  Love.  Song  and  Chorus E.  Mack. 

'Neath  the  Wild  Prairie.  Song  and  Chorus.  .E.  Linwood. 

O'er  the  Hill  in  simple  beauty T.  A'Becket. 

Passing  thy  Door : T.  M.  Brown. 

Pullman  Boy C.  .1.  Miers. 

Smile  again  Darling.  Song  and  Chorus. .  .T.  H.  Peacock. 

Take  back  the  Heart Claribel. 

Little  Church  Around  the  Corner.   Song  and 

Chorus Alice  Hawthorne. 

Thoughts  of  other  Days  F.K.Jones. 

What  do  Birdies  Dream  of  ■? T.  T.  Crane. 

When  those  you  Love  are  Smiling C.J.  Miers. 

AVho  will  buy  the  Ring Mrs.  P.  Galton. 

With  Charming  Girls  around  you.  S'g  &  Ch.  " 

Would  I  Were  with  Thee.  Song;and  Cho Mrs.  Norton. 


FBICELESS    GEMS, 

This  elegant  title  indicates  that  the  best  of 
songs  have  value  notto  be  estimated  in  money: 

Against  the  Stream.  Ballad J.  R.  Thomas. 

Allan  Percy.    Ballad Ablamowicz. 

Beside  the  Jiea.    Song  and  Chorus W.  C.  Peters. 

Fair  Ida.    Song  and  Chorus M.  Keller. 

Fear  not,buttrust  in  Providence.  SacredS'g... Persley. 
GoPretty  Flower, with  Eve  of  Blue.  Tyrolienne..Haas. 
Great  Goil  attend  my  Humble  Call.  Aria  and  Q't.Waud. 

I  am  Dying,  Egypt,  Dying.    Ballad W.  Maynard. 

Let  me  Rest  where  my  Loved  ones  are  Sleeping, 

Songand  Chorus M.  Keller. 

Married,  and  not  to  Me.    Ballad G.  W.Persley. 

Nfor  Nannie  B  for  Ben.    Ballad G. '^V.  Persley. 

No  Crown  without  the  Cross.  Sacred  Song  J.  U.  Thomas. 

Ee.it,  Darling,  Rest.  Lullaby E.  C.  Ilsley. 

Sailor  Boy;  or,  I'm  a  Merry  Sailor  Lad.  Ballad.. Peters. 
Smile  To-day  antl  Frown  To-morrow.  Ballad. H.P.  Dauka. 
There's  a  Star  that  Shines  for  thee.  Ballad,  J. R.  Thomas. 
The  Word  is  full  of  Beauty  when  the  Heart  Is 

full  of   Love.    Ballad Donizetti. 


Those  Dark  Eyes.    Song  and  Chorus T.  B.  Bishop. 

Waiting  in  the  twilight.   Ballad J.  R.Thomas. 

Where  art  thou  Now  ?    Ballad J.  Juch. 

Whisperings  of  Love.    Ballad Ch.  Kinkel. 

Whispering  Wave.  Ballad M.  Keller. 


A  whole  regiment  of  sweet  melodies  are  here 
contained,  as  witness  the  titles  : 

An  Angel  Came  to  me.    Ballad C.  T.  Frey. 

Cunning  Little  Dark-Eyed  Beauty.     Dance 

Song T.  B.  Bishop. 

Don't  be  Sorrowful,  Darling.  S'g  and  Cho.J.  P.  Webster. 
Down  by  the  Deep  S.ad  Sea.  Song  and  Cho.  W.  S.  Hays. 
Down  in  the  Valley  where  the  Green  Grasses 

grow.   Song  and  Chorus F.Moran. 

Drifting  with  the  Tide.  Barcarolle C.  Kinkel. 

Fairestof  Fairy  Land.  Titania's Song  —  Wm.  Keppler. 
Fatherland,  (The).  English  and  German. . .  J.  Ofl'enhach. 

Flowerof  Marblehead.    Song  and  Quartet M.Keller. 

Isles  beyond  the  River.    Song  and  Chorus  —  W.  S.  Pitt. 

Jamie  came  a  Wooing  Me.    Ballad A.  E.  A.  Muse. 

Kindly  Bear  this  Ring  toMollie.  S'g&  Ch.H.R.  Palmer. 
Let  the  Dead  and  the  Beautiful  Rest.    Song, 

Duet,  and  Chorus W.  J.  Martin . 

Little  Brown  Church.    Song  and  Chorus W.  S.  Pitts. 

Little  Blossom.    Songand  Chorus J.E.Thomas. 

Lone  Rock  by  the  Sea.  Ballad G.  W.  Scott. 

Old  (The)  Folks  have  Gone.  S'g  &  Cho..H.  M.  Higgins. 
Old  (The)  Musician  and  His  Harp.   Songand 

Chorus H.  M.  Higgins. 

Oh  I  Let  me  Kiss  the  Baby.  Song  and  Cliorus.W.S.Hays. 

only  a  little  Flower.    Song  and  Chorus T.  B.  Bishop. 

RobinAdair.    Scotch  Song Kingsley. 

Speak  a  KiudAVord  or  say  nothing  at  all.  B'g.Donniker. 
Thou  art  ever  in  my  Dreams,  Little  Darling. 

Song  and  Chorus C.  A.  Fuller. 

Three  Angel  Visitants.  Song  and  Chorus.. ..C.  M.  Cady. 
Zula  Song.    Song  and  Chorus. J.  P.  Webster. 

aOLDEN  LEAVES.  Part  1. 

These  Leaves  of  Gold  are  covered  with  the 
music  of  a  most  successful  Song  writer.    The 

titles  are  : 
A  Heart  that  Beats  only  for  thee.    Song  and 

Chorus Wins.  Hays. 

Baby's  Gone.  Song  and  Chorus '* 

Darling  Kate,  or  the  Turnpike  Gate.    S'g  &  Cho.  " 

Darling  Liunie  Dorn.  Song  and  Chorus '• 

Down  by  the  Deep  Sad  Se.i.  Song  and  Chorus.. ..  *' 

Driven  from  Home.    Bong  andChorus «* 

Good-bye  till!  see  you  again.     Song  and  Chorus.  " 

I'll  Remember  you"in  my  Prayers.  Song  and  Cho.  " 

Last  (The)  Sweet  Smile  you  gave  me.  B'g  &  Cho.  " 

Jessie.    Song  and  Chorus ** 

Katy  McFarren.    Song  and  Chorus " 

Kitty  Ray.    Song  and'Chorus " 

Little  Sam.  Song  and  Chorus " 

Mary's  waiting  at  ttie  Window.  Song  and  Cho...  " 

Mistress  Jinks  of  Madison  Square.  B'g&Cho....  " 

My  Father's  growing  Old.  Song  and  Chorus *' 

My  Southern  Sunny  Hume.    Song  and  Chorus. ..  " 

Nobody's  Darling.  Songand  Chorus " 

NoraONeal.     Bongnnd  Chorus " 

Old  Uncle  Ben :   The  Colored  Refugee.  S'g  &  Ch.  " 

Prettiest(The)GirlIKnow.  Song  andChorus " 

Shamus  O'Brien.     Song  and  Chorus " 

When  I  went  Home  with  Belle.    Songand  Cho..  " 

Why  don't  you  Write  to  Me.    Song  and  Chorus..  " 

You've  been  a  Friend  to  Me.    Song  and  Chorus..  '• 

GOLDEN  LEAVES.     Part  2. 

Eighty  Leaves  are  adorned  with  the  notes  of 
the  same  composer  who  so  acceptably  filled  the 
folios  of  Part  1.    The  Song  titles  are : 
Angel  of  My  Dream.    Song  and  Chorus .,  Will  S.  Hays. 

Beautiful  Girl  of  the  South,  gong  and  Chorus " 

Belle  Bradley.    Song  and  Chorus " 

Coraline.    Sung  and  Chorus " 

Gay  Young  Cleik  in  the  Dry  Goods  Store.  S'g  &Ch.  " 
Goodbye,  my  Boy,  God  Bless  you  I    Song  and  Ch.    " 

Goodbye,  Old  Home  I    Song  and  Chorus '• 

Heaven  claims  her  as  an  Angel.    Song  and  Cho.    •' 

I  Kissed  her  at  the  Gate.  Song      d  Chorus " 

I'm  sitting  at  the  Window,  Love.     Song  and  Clio.  " 

I'm  still  a  Friend  to  you.    Song  andChorus " 

Jessie  Dean.    Song  and  Chorus " 

Kiss  me.  Goodbye,  Darling.    Song  andChorus. ..    " 

Let  me  kiss  the  Baby.    Song  and  Chorus " 

Mary,  Oh  !  Come  Back  to  Me.  Song  and  Chorus.  " 
Moon  (The)  is  out  To-night,  Love.    Song  and  Ch.   " 

The  Night  my  Father  died.    Song  and  Chorus " 

NoName.    Song  and  Chorus " 

She's  the  Sweetest  of  them  all.  Song  and  Cho...  " 
Song  of  the  Sewing  Machine.  Songand  Chorus..  " 
Take  me  back  Home.  *'.  '*  " 

We  Parted  by  the  River  Side.      '•  ••  " 

Widow  McGee.    Song  and  Chorus *' 

Write  me  a  Letter  from  Home.  Song  and  Chorus.  " 
Yours  Truly,     Song  and  Chorus " 
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Grand,  Square  and  Upright 


INVARIABLY  VICTORIOUS! 

In  order  to  protect  the  public  ajrainst  imposition,  and 
3R  a  rebuke  to  unscrupulous  advertisers,  the  Judges  on 
Pianos  at  the  Centennial  Kxhibition,  Pliiladelphia,  1876, 
have  given  to  Steiuway  &  Sons,  ilie following 
CKUTIFIOATE: 
"  Tin's  IS  TO  CERTtFYthatthe  piaM-fartesof  Mea- 
irfi.  Steinway  it  Sons,   compriaing  Concert  and   Parlor 
Grand,  Square  and  Upright,  exhiUited  btf  them  at  the  Ven- 
tennird  Exposition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876,  presented  the 
ffreatest  totality  of  excellent  qualities  and  novelty  of  con- 
struction, and  in  all  points  of  excellence  they  received  our 
highest  average  of  points,  and  <iccordingly  our  unanimous 
opinion  concedes  to  Messrs,  Steinway  t&  Sons  'Highest  de- 
gree of  excellence  in  all  their  styles.*  *' 
Dated,  July  2S,18'n. 

Signed : 
■William  Thomson,  Hesby  K.  Oliver, 

E.  Levasseuk,  Geo.  F.  Buistow, 

Kd.  Favrk  Ferret,  James  C.  Watson, 

J.  SCHdRI>MA¥ER,  JoSEFH  HENBT, 

J.  E.  HlLGAIlD,  F.  A.  P.  BAB5ARD. 

Extracts  made  and  copied  from  the  note-books  of  the 
«xaniining  Judges,  duly  certified  by  them,  reveal  the 
Bignificant  fact  that  their  ratings  on  each  and  every 
style  of  piano-forte  exhibited  by  "Stf  inway  &  Sons  were 
far  above  all  other  competing  exhibitors,  and  reached  a 
G14AND  TOTAL  AVERAGE  OF 
Oil-t  OUT  OF  A  POSSIBLK  »0!! 

|^~Thenext  liighest  exhibitor's  average  only 
90  9-4:  OUT  or  A  POSSIBLli  «6. 

The  above  certificates  can  be  seen  at  our  warerooms. 

All  tables  of  ratings  published  Ity  other  piano-forte 
manufacturers  are  declared  false  and  fraudulent  by  the 
Judges. 

"Permit  me  also  to  add;mj  homage,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  my  undisguised  admiration.      Fkanz  Liszr." 

''Tile  grandest  creation  that  modern  science  in  Piano 
building  has  acquired.— Ji^ewj  Leipsic  Musik  Zeilung." 

'»your  uuiivalled  Pianofortes  once  more  have  done 
foil  justice  to  their  world-wide  reputation,  both  for  ex- 
cellence and  capacit;y  for  euduxing  the  severest  trials. 
—Anton  RdbensTeis." 

Ditson  &  Co.  also  invite  attention  to  their 
FISCHER  Pianos,  wliicli  have  a  line  powerful 
tone,  and  are  furnished  at  remarkably  low 
prices.  Also  to  their  general  large  stock  of 
Pianos,  new  and  second  hand,  of  other  makers, 
and  of  Reed  Oigans,  TO  LET  and  For  Sale. 

.8®^  Illustrated  Catalogu-es,  with  Price  List,  mailed  free 
on  applicatiuu. 

For  Sale  at  the  Warerooms  of 

OX.I-\7-ES5,    IJITSOlsr    Ss    CO., 
449  &  451  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


JiS.    FLORA.    E.    BARRY,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.    124  Chandler  St. , 
near  Columbus  Avenue, 

^"^  W.  FOSTER,  Conductor  and  Vocalist,  will  resume 
Vjr.  Lessons  on  and  after  Oct.  9, 1875,  at  690  Washington 
Sireot,  rooms  of  Woodward  &  Brewa,  Boston.  Call  Sat- 
urdays from  11  to  12  o'clock. 


Kow  select  the  books  for  Musical  Christmas 
Presents,  from  the  following  attractive  list: 


The  Sunshine  of  Song. 

$2.50  in  Boards.      $3,00  in  Cloth.      $4.00  full 
Gilt  for  Presents. 
A  new  volume  of  Bound  Music,  with  a  large 
number   of  Songs   that  have   recently  become 
popular.     (Ready  in  one  week.) 


THE  CLUSTER  OF  GEMS. 

($2.50  in  Boards.      $3.00  in  Cloth.    $4.00  full 
gilt  for  presents.) 

Large  collection  of  very  popular  Piano 
pieces,  which  are  all  of  medium  difBculty,  and 
will  be  appreciated  by  players  somewhat  ad- 
vanced.    [Ready  in  one  week.] 


Examine  also  the  richly  beautiful  books  of  the 

HOME  MUSIGAL  LIBRARY. 

now  27  in  number,  each  one  containing  200  to 
250  pages,  full  of  the  best  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music;  in  fact  containing  the  "cream" 
of  all  the  sheet  music  ever  published. 

Price  of  each  book  $2.50  Boards.    $3.00  Cloth. 
$4.00  Gilt. 

Four  of  the  27  books  are: 


World  of  Song, 
Qems  of  English  Song, 


Gems  of  Strauss, 
Gems  of  the  Dance. 


Examine  also  the  smaller  but  exquisite 

Gem  Musical  Library. 

Each  book  contains  about  80  pages,  and 
about  25  Songs  cr  pieces,  and  costs  in  Boards, 
$1.50.     In  Cloth.  $2,00. 

The  Instrumental  books  of  the  Gem  Musi- 
cal LiBEAEY  ate: 

THE  MUSICAL  GIFT, 

THE  MUSICAL  GATflERIXG, 
MUSICAL  BLOSSOMS, 

BRILLIANT  GEMS, 
FAIRY  FIXGERS, 

GOLDEN  CHIMES, 

MAGIi;  CIRCLE, 

MUSICAL  RECREATIONS. 
PEARL  DROPS, 

PLEA-^ANT  MEMORIES, 

THE  YOUNG  PIANIST. 

The  Vocal  books  of  the  Gem  Musical  Library 
are: 

FIRESIDE  ECHOES, 

GOLDEN  LEAVES,  Vo}.  V 

HEARTH  AND  ^.0U^, 
PRICELESS  GEMS, 

SHINING  LIGHTS, 

SWEET   SOUNDS, 

THE  SONG  BASKET, 
THE  SONG  GIFT, 

GATHERED  FLOWERS. 

PUBLISHED    BY 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston. 


30 


33 
30 


VO  0 AL . 

Still  thou  hast  my  Heart's  Devotion.     A6.  3. 

E  to  E.  Peck. 

Oh!  Charming  World.    F.    4.    d  to  a. 

Offenbach.  40 
Oh,  Merry  Hours.    E6.    3.    b6  to  g. 

M'me.  Murio  Celli.  40 
The  Two  Obadiahs.  G.  3.  i  d  to  E.  Lijste.  30 
O,  give  me  back  my  Heart,  my  Love.    B5. 

3.    d  to  F.  Banks.  30 

New  Songs  by  Tnuberl,  each  30 

No.  3.    Little  Jacob.    E6.    3.    c  to  E. 
God  of  the  Free.    National  Anthem.    A.    3. 

d  to  E.  Giannetti.  35 

Beloved  Again.    C.    3.    a  to  E.  Barri.  50 

Mariannina.    E6.     3.     d  to  F.  Cottrau.  30 

Through  the  Beautiful  Gates  of  Pearl.  S'g  and 

(ho.     A6.    3.     E  to  E.  Westendorf.  30 

Here  'neath  the  Moon's  soft  Ray.     (L'heur 

attendue.)    F.    4.    d  to  P.  iucdnJom.  40 

On  the  Wings  of  Aurora.    Solo  and  Quartet. 

B6.     3.     FtoF.  SchelUng.  30 

Les  Petits  Oiseaux.     (Little  Birds.)     E6.    4. 

E  to  g.  Tarau. 

Broadway  Promenade.    S'g  and  Dance.     156. 

3.     d  to  F.  Pratt. 

Our  Mother's  Way.    Song  and  Cho.    G.    3, 

btoP  -:,I.C=:n, 

Unrest.  .a:!;;;;^  cuii: 

3.  '--'■:■;':':'':■ 

Ave  Ma  ; 
Russian 


Xnatrmuental. 

Deuxieme  Tarentelle.    G.    5.  Sherwood.  75 

Merry  Days  of  Youth.    6  Melodious  Pieces. 

G.  J.  Low.  each  30 
No.  1.  Morning  in  the  Woods.  (Morgens  in 

Walde.)     C.     3. 
No.  2.  The  Water  Lily.  (Stille  WasseiTose.) 

No.  3.  Return  to  Fatherland.    (Heimkehr.) 

G.    3. 
No.  4.  Favorite  Flower.    (Blumlein  traut.) 

D.    3. 

5.  The  Rosy  Dawn. 

6.  In  the  Oak  Woods.     (Im  Eichenwal- 
dchen.)    B6.    3. 

Gay  Tone  Pictures.    6  Melodious  Pieces,  by 

J.  Low.    Each,  30 
No.  1,    Switzer's  Dream  of  Home. 
(Schweitzers  Heimweh. )    Kb.    3. 
No.  2.    Chatterbox.    (Kleine  Schwatzerin. ) 

A.    3. 
No.  3.     In  the  Shady  Wood.     (Im  Erlen- 

waldchen. )     F.     3. 
No.  4.     Fleeting  Thoughts.     (Fluchtige 

Gedanke.)     A  minor.     3. 
No.  5.    Rose  of  the  Alps.   (Alpenroschen.) 

E6.    3. 
No.  6.    Among  the  Flowers.    (In  Bluthcn- 
duft.)    A6.    3. 
Twilight  Fancies.  Morceau  Characteristique. 

E6.    4.  Frank.  40 

Farewell  to  Summer.    F.     3.  Phelps.  40 

Aurora.  Gr'd  Concert  Galop.  D6.  5.  Wood.  50 
Dream  of  J'leasures  Waltzes.  3.  Ctouston.  60 
Transatlantic  March.     E6.  ArrUjottL  40 

Combination  Galop.    D.     3.  Steinhagen.  35 

Dream  of  Love.     ( Liebestraume. )    Morceau 

de  Salon.     E&.    4,  ifollenhauer.  50 

Summer  Breeze  Mazurka.  E6.  3.  Giannetti.  35 
Acme  March.     C.    3.  Fane.  30 


No. 
No. 


Music  BY  Mail. — Music  Is  sent  by  mall,  the  expense 
being  one  cent  for  every  two  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof, 
one  or  two  cents  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music.  Person. 
at  a  dist.".rce  will  find  the  conveyance  a  savinK  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  aent  at 
double  these  rates.  ,  .    -  ,_..."..'. 


BLIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC 


Square  and  Upright  Pianos 

33  Union  Square,   New  York. 

Decker  Brotfcern'  Crand,  Square,  and 
Vpritrht  riaMon  are  the  best  made  in  the  country. 
They  take  the  lead  of  all  first-class  instruments,  being 
unrivalled  in  beauty  of  tone,  and  perfection  of  mechan- 
ism in  every  detail. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog-ne. 

PBICE3   EEASONABLE. 

XEKMS    EASY. 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO., 

Publishers  of  Music  and  Music  Books.  Dealers 
in  Pianos,  Keed  OiRans,  and  all  other  Musical 
Instruments,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 

449  A:  4»1   "Washington  Street,   Boston, 

C.H.  DITSON  &  CO., 

[StrCCESSOBS  TO  J.  L.  PETEI5S,] 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 

943  Broadway,  Bfew  "Work. 

tsUCCBSSOKS    TO    LEE    &    WALKER,] 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music 
and  Musical  Merchandise. 

922  Chestnut  Street,  Pblladelphia. 


The  above  three  stores  have  close  connections, 
so  that  the  same  music  and  the  same  music 
bcoks  may  be  seen  and  are  for  sale  in  eacJi 
store;  as  also  in  the  stores  of  the  following 
special  Agents : 

Music  Publishers,  and  Wholesale    and  Retail 
Dealers  in  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musical 
Instruments,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
The  largest  stock  in  the  Korth  West. 

ChicasTO,  111. 

DOBMEYER  &  NEWHALL, 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  iu  Music,  Music 
Books,  Musical  Instruments  and  Musical  Mer- 
chandise. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Ditson  tSc  Go's  Music  and  Music  Books  may 
also  be  ordered  of  any  of  the  principal  Music 
Dealers,  in  any  part  of  the  TJ.  S.  or  Canada. 
Persons  living  at  a  distance  from  Music  stores 
can,  "With  perfect  convenience,  order  music  by 
mail.  The  small  expense  is  borne  by  the  publish- 
ers. Circulars  and  catalogues,  easily  procured 
of  Ditson  &  Co. ,  or  the  brief  but  sufficient  des- 
criptions in  this  Journal,  enable  a  person  in  the 
innermost  recesses  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to 
select  with  almost  the  certainty  of  one  in  a 
music  store.  Music  is  sent  promptly  for  the 
retail  price,  and  inconvenient  odd  amounts  of 
change  may  be  sent  in  Postage  Stamps. 

-'    -■    '  ~  -   -^- 


Hershey  School  of  Musical  Art, 

83  &  85  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  at 

HEKSHEY  MUSIC  HALL. 

I'AI.I.  KERIHC  COJimillVCKS  SEPT.  IV. 

BOOKS  NOW  OPEN. 

SEND    FOR    PROSPECTUS. 


The  Hall,  opposite  McVicker's  Theatre  at  the  point 
where  the  horse  car  lines  converge,  is  cap.ible  of  seating 
800  lo  1000  persons.  It  is  furnished  with  a  fine  3  manual 
Concert  Organ  built  by  Johnson  &  Son,  and  Steinway 
&  Sons'  Centennial  Grand  Fiano,  and  wjU  be  rented  at 
reasonable  rates.  [951  3  mos. 


NEW    ENGLAND 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

1G,000   Papiln  •lnc«   1S09. 

75  Eminent  Instructors    120  hours  instruction  /or  $15. 

MUSICAL,  Literary,  Elocution,  Modern  Language, 
and  Industrial  and  Fine  Art  Courses.  Four  Cour- 
ses a  year,  beginning  September,  November,  February 
and  April. 

For  circulars  of  the  Conservatory,  the  Musical  Bureau, 
the  College  of  Music,  and  the  Trans-Atlantic  N()rmal 
trip  to  be  taken  during  the  Summer  vacation  of  1878. 

]nui»ic  Hall,  Bodton. 


THE  GEM   GLEANER. 

By  jr.  M.  CHAHn'XCK. 

This  is  a  fine  collection  of  easy  anthems,  very 
well  chosen  and  compiled  and  will  easily  fur- 
nish one  good  anthem  on  each  Sunday  of  the 
year,  for  the  "opening  piece"  in  Church  ser- 
vice.    Price  $1.01),  or  ©9.00  per  doz. 


The    Chorus    Choir  Instruction 
Booh. 

By  A.  N.  Johnson.    336  pages.    $1.38,  or  $12.00 
per  dozen. 

CLERGYMEN  have  for  many  years  been 
preach. ng  that  all  the  people  should  sing, 
but  not  being  musical  experts,have  not  been  able 
to  inform  their  audiences  liow  they  should  lea)  n 
to  do  it.  Mr.  A.  N.  Jonnson  better  than  most 
other  men,  can  give  the  proper  information. 
He  has  done  this  iu  a  wonderfully  clear  thor- 
ough and  easily  undei  stood  way,  and  has 
marked  out  an  instructive  conrse,  with  svich 
minute  directions  that  almost  any  musical  gen- 
tleman or  lady  can,  with  this  in  hand,  success- 
fully teach  a,  class  or  chorus.  The  Theoretic 
course  fills  75  pages,  and  the  music  for  practice 
260  pages.  It  includes  all  varieties  of  Sacred 
and  Secular  vocal  music,  and  is  constantly  re- 
ferred to  and  "explained"  in  the  instructive 
pages. 

The  Encore. 

By  L.  O.  Emebson.     Price  75  cents,  or  $7.50 
per  dozen. 

THIS  is  strictly  a  Singing  Class  book,  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  intended  to  contain  all  the 
material  for  the  practice  of  Singing  Classes,  ar- 
ranged in  the  most  convenient  manner.  There 
is  the  usual  instructive  course,  with  exer- 
cises and  easy  airs.  This  is  followed  by  a  fine 
collection  of  part  songs,  duets,  glees,  etc.,  so 
large  and  complete  that  the  book  is  a  fine  one 
for  the  easy  practice  of  societies  and  conven- 
tions. There  are  also  about  50  tunes  and  an- 
thems. The  music  shows  the  usual  marked 
ability  and  good  judgment  of  Mr.  Emerson  in 
selection  and  composition. 

JOSEPH'S  BONDAGE.  By  J.  M.  Chadwick. 
Price  in  Boards  $1.50;  Paper  $1.00.  A  bril- 
liant Cantata  of  high  character.  Best  given 
with  costumes  and  scenery. 

THE  WHIPPOORWILL  is  Mr.  W.  O.  Pkb- 
KiNs'  latest  book,  and  is  a  general  collec- 
tion of  cheerful  School  song  books  of  good 
quality.     Price  50  cts ;  $5.  per  doz. 

STAINER  AND  BARRETT'S  DICTIONARY 
OE  MUSICAL  TERMS,  is  a  fine  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Music,,  with  able  essays  on  theory,  and 
many  fine  pictorial  and  musical  illustrations. 
Pritfe  $4.00. 

MOORE'S    DICTIONARY    OP   MTTSIOAL 
INFORMATION,  is  a  very  compact  and 
useful  compendium.     Price  $1.25. 

Pnbltaliad  \tj  Oliver   Dltnoii  St  Co.,  Boston. 


Awarded  to  L.  P03TAWKA  &  CO.,  rambridceport, 
Mass.  The  United  States  Centenninl  Commission  an- 
nounces the  following  as  the  basis  of  an  Award  to  Lnpis 
PosTAWKA  &  Co.,  Canibridgeport,  Mass.,  for  PIAKO 
MTOOI..  Report.— For  ingenuity  of  construction,  and 
firmness  and  immovability  when  in  use. 

A.  T.  GO.SHORN,  Director-General. 
[SEAL].  J.  R.  HAWLEY,  President. 

Attest :  J.  L.  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 
"  We  think  the  Stool  one  of  the  best  ever  offered  to  the 
public.  STEINWAY  &  SONS,  New  York." 

The  Salutation.  By  l.  o.  Emekson. 

Zion.    By  W.  O.  Perkins. 
Price  of  each  book  $1.38 ;  or  $12.00  per  doz. 

THESE  books  have  been  before  the  public  for 
a  few  months,  are  fii  st-class  Church  Music 
Books  of  good  quality,  with  singing  school 
course,  illustrated  by  exercises  and  tuues,  secu- 
lar and  sacred. 


EMERSON'S  SACRED  QUARTETS.  By  L. 
O.  Emkhson.  Price  $2.2.").  About  Eifty 
elegant  new  pieces,  which  will  be  welcomed  by 
qunrtets. 

PERKINS'  GLEE  AND  CHORUS  BOOK. 
By  H.  S.  Perkins.  Price  $1.2.5:  or  $12.00 
per  doz.  Mostly  secular  Music,  well  chuseu  and 
of  high  character. 

EMERSON'S  CHORUS  BOOK.  By  L.  O. 
Emekson.  Price  $1.25;  or  $12.00  per  doz. 
About  half  sacred,  half  secular,  and  all  of  the 
best. 

THE  AMERICAN  GLEE  BOOK.    By  W.  O. 
Pekkins.    Price  $1.25.   An  unusually  good 
collection  of  genuine  glees. 

MALE  VOICE  GLEE  BOOK.  By  W.  O. 
Pekkins.  Appropriate  for  use  in  Colleges, 
Normal  Schools,  etc.  Price  $1.00;  or  $9.00  per 
dozen. 

THE  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK.  By  C.  Ever- 
est. Designed  for  Girls'  Normal  Schools. 
Extensive  instructive  course,  and  excellent 
music.    Price  60  cents ;  $6.00  per  doz. 

CARMINA  COLLEGENSIA.     (New  edition.) 
By  H.  R.  Waite.    The  songs  of  all  the 
colleges.    A  most  genial  volume.    $3  00. 

University  Songs,  by  the  same  author,  is  a 
smaller  but  choice  volume,  with  the  songs  of 
the  older  institutions.     $2.50. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  CHOIR.    Price  $1.00; 
or  $9.00  per  doz.     Has  been  extensively 
used  the  past  year.    There  is  no  better  book. 

THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  CHOIR.  By  W. 
S.  TiLUBN.  Intended  especially  for  the 
Upper  Grammar  Classes,  which  vary  in  com- 
position in  almost  every  town.  This  seems  to 
fit  the  whole,  and  has  the  best  of  music.  Price 
60  cts ;  $6.  per  doz. 

Of  Ditson's  other  Books,  notbbeking  about 
l.'iOO,  all  useful  and  salable,  the  best  idea  can  be 
had  by  consulting  descriptive  catalogues,  which 
are  cheerfully  sent  ii-ee  on  application. 

ox.iv£n  Bxxso^r  dc  co.,  bosxos. 
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For  Dwight'i  Journal  of  Mnsic, 

A  Critical  Contribntion  to  Beethoven 
literature. 

Re3r1>ef"re  the  Schiller-Union  in  Trieste,  by  Alex- 
ander W.  Thayfr. 

CContiniiedfrom  Page  131.) 

That  Beethoven,  throufrh  nearly  all  his  life, 
had  to  contend  with  abject  poverty,  is  a  notion 
so  universally  spread  bv  the  novelists  and  sto- 
ry-tellers, that  it  may  serve  a  double  purpose 
to  introduce  here  a  parasrraph  upon  his  real 
pecuniary  condition,  in  this  Sprinpr  of  1823. 

His  debts  amounted  to  about  7,000  srulden.* 
One  of  them  was  400  prulden  received  in  ad- 
vance from  the  great  Vienna  Musical  Society 
for  an  Oratorio,  not  yet  written,  and  a  second 
was  of  3,000  to  the  music  publishers,  Steiner  & 
Co.,  being  moneys  advanced  to  him  at  sundry 
times  for  compositions  yet  to  be  delivered  for 
publication.  This  was  the  only  oppressive 
debt;  and  it  was  so,  because  he  neither  deliv- 
ered manuscripts  nor  would  bind  himself  to 
make  them  his  sole  publishers. 

He  had  only  himself  and  his  nephew  to  sup- 
port ;  he  received  in  semi-annual  payments  an 
annuity  of  1350  gulden  in  silver;  and  was  pos- 
sessor of  seven  bank  shares  of  1,000  gulden 
each. 

On  the  25th  July,  1822,  he  wrote  to  his 
brother: 

"I  am  to  receive  1,000  gulden  silver,  for  the  Mass, 
from  Peters,  who  also  will  take  other  minor  works. 
Breitkopf  &  Hartel  have  also  sent  the  Saxon  Charsre 
d' Affaires  to  me  to  propose  for  works ;  also  from 
Paris  I  have  received  orders  for  works ;  also  from 
Diabelli  in  Vienna.  In  short  they  are  all  agfosj  for 
works  of  mine.  What  an  unlucky  lucky  fellow  am 
111!    This  Berliner  has  also  applied." 

From  other  letters  to  Johann  we  learn  that 
he  had  for  sale  manuscripts,  which  he  valued 
at  about  300  ducats.  Not  to  mention  Oratorios 
(three  orders) — which  he  did  not  compose  for 
want  of  texts  that  pleased  him^ — and  Masses 
(two  orders), — he  had  at  this  moment  orders 
for  the  following  important  works  which  would 
have  heen  paid  in  cash; — Music  to  the  Tragedy 
"Faust,"  similar  to  that  composed  to  "Eg- 
mont "  (Breitkopf  &  Hartel) ;  Symphonies  and 
Overtures  for  the  Philharmonic  Society  in 
London;  and  an  Overture  to  William  Gardi- 
ner's Oratorio  "  Judah,"  (100  guineas  gold). 

Schindler  says,  that  the  debt  to  Steiner  &  Co. 
was  only  800  gulden:  but  Beethoven  himself 
says  "about  3,000  gulden,"  Which  is  right,  is 
of  little  import.  In  fact,  it  was  settled  by 
parting  with  one  or  two  of  his  bankshares. 

Now,  Schindler  and  his  copyists  are  in  a 
rage  with  Johann  v,  Beethoven,  because  in  this 
case  he  decidedly  refused  either  to  lend  his 
brother  the  money  or  make  himself  responsible 
for  the  debt.  Well ;  if  a  poor  apothecary,  in  a 
small  provincial  town,  could  acquire  such 
wealth,  in  four  years,  as  to  enable  him  to  own 
a  house  and  shop,  in  Urfahr,  and  a  valuable  cs- 
•  A  gulden  then  was  about  halt  a  dollar. 


tate  in  the  country,  and  live  as  a  gentleman 
upon  his  income — perhaps  they  are  right;  l>ut 
every  one,  who  has  the  least  knowledge  of 
business  matters,  knows  that  such  speculations, 
even  if  in  the  end  fortunate,  must  for  years 
keep  a  man  short  of  ready  money.  And  such 
was  the  fact  in  Johann's  case. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Vienna  he  had  lent 
Lud wig  200  gulden;  I  cannot  see  that  he,  on 
this  account,  was  bound  to  encumber  his  busi- 
ness and  estates  with  new  debt,  just  to  save  his 
brother's  bank-shares!  As  to  the  later  pecuni- 
ary relations  between  the  brothers,  the  sale  of 
compositions  and  the  like,  much  might  be  said 
against  the  representations  of  Schindler  and 
other  writei-s.  I  think  it  is  sufficiently  proved, 
that  the  charges  against  .Johann  v,  Beethoven, 
on  the  the  two  points,  the  officious  meddling 
in  his  brother's  affairs,  and  the  living  together 
in  the  city,  rest  upon  a  very  slender  foundation. 
How  was  it  with  regard  to  spending  the  sum- 
mers together  in  Wasserhof  ? 

In  ascending  the  Danube  from  Vienna,  one 
sees  just  before  reaching  Krems,  to  the  right, 
on  the  high  ground,  beautifully  placed,  with  a 
noble  view  over  the  valley  of  the  river  to  the 
convent  Gottweih  and  the  high  mountains  in 
the  background,  the  spacious  house,  in  which 
— as  Johann  wrote  at  the  time — ten  rooms  were 
unoccupied,  and  at  the  disposal  of  summer 
lodgers. 

In  those  days,  there  was  no  end  to  Beetho- 
ven's book  of  Lamentations  on  the  subjects  of 
his  poverty,  his  time-wasting  duties  to  Arch- 
duke Rudolph,  and  the  continual  interruptions 
of  his  studies  by  the  visits  of  strangers,  who 
desired  to  see  and  speak  with  him.  Under 
these  circumstances  Johann,  in  the  Spring  of 
1823,  offered  his  brother — whether  free  this 
year  I  don't  know — a  summer  lodging  in  Was- 
serhof, and  urged  him  to  take  it,  not  merely 
to  save  him  expense,  but  also  to  give  him  the 
opportunity  of  working  undisturbed  upon  the 
bespoken  compositions.  I  doubt  if  Beethoven 
under  any  circumstances  could  have  been  in- 
duced to  pass  a  summer  fifty  miles  (English) 
from  Vienna;  but,  unhappily,  there  was  a  rea- 
son why  this  offer  of  his  brother  could  not  be 
favorably  received,  namely:  during  a  severe 
sickness,  that  had  not  long  before  confined  Jo- 
hann to  his  bed,  his  wife  had  exhibited  a  heart- 
lessness  and  even  immorality,  which  had  em- 
bittered Ludwig  in  the  highest  degree,  and  jus- 
tified his  words  then  written  in  a  conversation 
book:  "He  (Johann)  is  constantly  urging  mo 
to  join  his  family — non  possibile  per  me." 

So  instead  of  spending  the  Summer  in  Was- 
serhof, he  went  into  a  lodging  in  Hetzendorf 
[hard  by  Schonbrunn],  for  which  he  paid  400 
gulden  in  advance,  remained  there  about  eight 
weeks,  and  then  removed  with  bag  and  baggage 
to  Baden,  because  Baron  Pronay,  owner  of  the 
Hetzendorf  villa,  was  too  polite  to  him.  At  the 
lowest,  the  costs  of  lodgings  this  summer,  in- 
cluding the  removal  to  Baden,  were  more  than 
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600  gulden. — On  his  return  to  the  city,  he  of 
course  abandoned  the  apartments  in  Obermay- 
cr's  house,  and  took  others  in  the  suburb  Land- 
strnsse. 

In  the  meantime,  Johann,  indignant  at  the 
foul  conduct  of  his  wife,  acted  energetically, 
and,  aided  by  the  proper  authorities,  made 
himself  master  in  his  own  house.  So  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn,  from  this  time  she  was 
thoroughly  tamed,  and  no  serious  difficulties 
arose  between  them,  down  to  her  death,  sis  years 
afterwards. 

And  so  we  come  down  to  the  summer  of  1824. 
Beethoven  had  composed  during  the  interval 
33  Variations  upon  a  Waltz,  and  the  last  move- 
ment of  the  9th  Symphony;  but  not  one  of  the 
bespoken  works.  As  he  had  profited  little, 
either  from  the  sale  of  manuscripts  or  from  the 
two  concerts  in  May  of  this  year,  his  pecuniary 
condition  was  still  worse  than  the  year  before. 
Just  now  a  new  and  excellent  opportunity 
was  offered  him  to  gain  money,  if  not  fame. 

The  receipts  of  the  Imperial  Opera  had  not 
covered  the  costs  of  producing  Weber's  "Eury- 
anthe,"  and  Director  Duport  declared  himself 
ready  to  grant  Beethovpn  !>;<>  " 
compos 
"Melus 
ser,*  wh 
latter  toi 
(i.  e.,  in  L, 

There  was  also  a  weighty  reason  more  this 
year  than  the  last  for  spending  a  few  months 
away  from  Vienna.  Johann  was  in  Vienna  at 
the  May  concerts,  and  again  proposed  his 
passing  the  summer  in  Wasserhof.  This  propo- 
sition may  be  still  read  in  a  conversation-book. 
Ludwig,  Johann  and  the  nephew  Carl  are  to- 
gether. He  of  course  spoke;  the  others  wrote, 
and  therefore  only  their  part  of  the  talk  is  pre- 
served. They  talk  of  course  upon  divers  mat- 
ters, and  I  copy  only  what  is  to  our  present 
purpose. 

Johann. — "  My  wife  has  given  up  our  marriage 
contract,  and  given  such  bonds,  that  upon  the  very 
first  improper  acquaintance,  that  she  again  makes, 
I  can  instantly  turn  her  out  of  the  house." 

Ludwia;  probably  asked  :  '*  Why  not  do  so  at 
once  ?  "  for  Johann  continues :  "  I  cannot  do  that ; 
for  how  do  I  know  what  misfortune  may  happen  to 
me ! " 

Afterward,  Carl  takes  the  pencil,  and  writes: 
"  The  Brother  makes  you  tins  proposition,  namely, 
to  yia-ia  the  four  months  on  his  estate.  Tou  will 
have  there  fonr  or  five  rooms,  very  handsome,  lar^je 
and  lofty.  Everything  is  well  arranged.  Fowls, 
oxen,  cows,  horsei,  etc.,  you  will  find  there.  As  to 
the  wife,  she  will  be  to  you  only  the  hostess,  and 
will  not  interfere  with  you.  It  is  a  beautiful  coun- 
try, and  it  will  not  cost  you  a  heller.  There  is  a 
housekeeper  there  ;  water  impregnated  -with  iron; 
a  separate  bath  room,  etc.  If  you  will  not  accept 
the  offer,  ho  will  let  five  rooms,  and  advertise  them 
in  the  newspapers." 

•.Tnhann  hail  ndrlocrt  his  brnlhcr  the  yeir  before  to 
spend  the  summer  in  W.nsserhof.  and  cnni'pose  the  "Mel- 
uslnc.'*  Rut  .It  that  time  the  nejroti.itlons  between  Po- 
et, Composer,  and  Director  were  not  yet  concluded. 
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Again  to  some  remark  of  Beethoven  : 
Cakl.— "  That  basinesg  is  ended.  Ton  will  hard- 
ly ever  see  his  wife.  She  has  charge  of  the  domes- 
tic matters  and  is  busiTy  employed.  All  the  more 
now  because  she  is  thoroughly  tamed.  Besides, 
she  has  promised  to  behave  herself  properly." 

Other  matters  follow,  until  at  length  Johann  re- 
sumes the  pencil  and  writes:  "It  seems  to  me  that 
you  win  not  come.  Just  because  it  will  cost  yon 
nothing.  Who,  then,  shall  see  to  the  family  !  "Who 
shall  bear  with  our  whims  and  caprices  ?  " 

In  itnother  boob  Carl  writes  that  Johann  has  of- 
ten declared  r  "  His  brother  can  have  everything 
free  in  Gneixendorf." 

But  Beethoven  went  to  a  lodging  in  Penzing,. 
where  his  brother  visited  Mm  and  wrote :  "  If  you 
are  not  satisfied  here  in  the  country,  I  will  take  you 
with  me.  Then  you  will  no  longer  be  plagued  with 
your  servants,  at  least  for  this  summer." 

That  Beethoven,  although  he  had  again  paid 
400  gulden  in  advance,  removed  at  the  end  of 
three  weeks  again  to  Baden,  because  of  the  of- 
fense it  gave  him  to  have  people  assemble  on 
the  bridge  before  his  windows  to  get  a  look  at 
him,  so  that  his  summer  lodgings  also  this  year 
cost  him  more  than  600  gulden— all  this  can 
be  rend  in  Schindler.  Not  one  of  the  bespok- 
en works  before  named  was  ever  composed. 
Of  course  his  pecuniary  condition  was  contin- 
ually growing  worse,  and  yet  Johann's  renewed 
invitation  in  1825  was  rejected  in  these  ener- 
getic terms : 

"  As  to  your  wish  to  see  me  with  yon,  I  have  long 
since  decl  ireil  myself.  I  request  you  not  to  drop 
another  word  on  this  subject,  for  you  will  find  me 
in  this,  now  as  ever,  immovable." 
And  so  the  matter  rested. 
Perhaps  no  one  knows  the  faults  and  weak- 
nesses of  Johann  V.  Beethoven  better  than  I; 
and  yet — though  originally  in  the  highest  de- 
gree prejudiced  against  him  by  Schindler — I 
have  not  found  it  possible  to  interpret  these  in- 
vitations to  his  disadvantage.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  that  has  been  written  against  him,  he 
■nas  of  kindly  disposition,  good  natured  and 
a  great  admirer  of  his  brother's  talents. 

The  most  voluminous  of  the  writers*  upon 
Beethoven  cherishes  the  opinions  of  the  novel- 
ists, namely,  that  avarice  and  covetousness 
were  not  only  the  ruling,  but  almost  the  only 
motives  of  Johann's  action  whenever  he  had 
anything  to  do  with  Ludwig's affairs;  and  this 
author  has  with  extraordinary  diligence  brought 
together  and  printed  every  thing  possible,  that 
can  support  these  opinions  and  gain  them  gen- 
eral acceptance.  But  whether  this  writer  is  to 
be  received  as  a  decisive  authority,  on  points 
relating  to  Johann  v.  Beethoven,  is  still  ques- 
tionable. At  all  events  his  views  and  mine  are 
very  different. 

For  instance,  in  one  of  his  publications,  we 
read  concerning  Johann's  marriage:  "After 
Brother  Johann  purchased  the  estate,  Gneixen- 
dorf  ijear  Krems,  he  devoted  himself  to  agri- 
culture and  lived  there  with  a  housekeeper. 
Beethovpn,  to  whom  this  improper  connection 
was  extremely  vexatious,  forced  him  by  the 
most  cogent  represeptations  to  marry  the  per- 
son. ( ! !)  Afterwards  it  came  out  that  she  al- 
ready had  a  well-grown  daughter  living." 

In  another  of  his  writings  this  author  gives 
his  readers  the  following,   relating  to   Johann 
and  this  illegitimate  daughter : 
*  Ludwig  Nohl, 


"Yes,  so  great  was  this  wretched  avarice, 
(i.e.  Johann's,)  that,  after  the  death  of  his  wife, 
he  could  even  marry  her  notorious  daughter, — 
of  whom  no  one  knew  better  than  he,  tjiat  she 
was  even  more  immoral  than  her  mother — that 
he  might  retain  possession  of  her  property." 

Against  this  falsa,  cold-blooded,  needlesSf 
abominable  slander  of  tlie  poor  girl,  I  simply 
quote  these  two  official  notices : 

"  Frau  Therese  v.  Beethoven  died  on  the  20th 
Tfovember,  182'8,  in  Wasserhof,  Gneixendorf."" 


"Amalie  Waldmann-,  called  v.  Beethoven,  was, 
on  the  lull  February,  1830,  married  to  the  I.  R, 
registered  Appraiser  of  Woods  and  Forests,  Herr 
Carl  Stolzle."^ 

la  a  third  publication  he  attacks  poor  Jo- 
hann again  thus:  "  His  out  and  out  shameless 
avarice  is  proved,  not  to  mention  numberless 
minor  instances,  by  one  fact  [factl] :  that  he  had 
so  invested  hi*  entire  property,  as  to  gradually 
spend  the  whole  of  it  upon  himself,  so  that 
nothing  remained  for  his- heirs." 

Johann  died  January  13,  1848,  in  the  Vienna 
suburb,  Josephstadt.  Now,  what  say  certain 
documents  in  the  local  registry?  In  one  we 
read: 

"I  name  my  nephew  Carl  v.  B«ethoves  as 
my  universal  heir. 

Johann  t.  Beethoven. 
Vienria,  8  January,  1848. 
We  learn  from  a  second,  that  the  heritage, 
after  deducting  all  expenses,  taxes,  fees,  etc., 
together  with  a  legacy  to  his  housekeeper, 
Therese  Gottschalk,  amounted  to  42,123  guld- 
en and  3  kreuzers! 

In  each  of  these  cases  the  name  of  a  respect- 
able elderly  woman  is  given  as  his  authority. 
Perhaps  a  misunderstanding  or  a  lapse  of  mem- 
ory may  in  these  cases  also  have  caused  his 
errors,  as,  once,  where  he  wrote :  ' '  First  it  is 
certain,  and  indeed  through  the  parish  Regis- 
ter which  A.  B.  has  seen  in  Vienna,  that  Julia 
Guicciardi  already  in  1801  married  Count  Gal- 
lenberg."  There  is  nota  word  of  truth  in  this, 
'  and  it  was  hondjide  written,  and  the  errors  are 
nothing  but  misunderstanding  or  lapses  of 
memory. 

What  is  and  ever  will  remain  utterly  inex- 
cusable in  such  cases,  as  these  of  Johann  v. 
Beethoven,  is  the  carelessness,  the  ciiminal 
negligence,  with  which  such  often  incredible 
and  monstrous  assertions  are  published  as  facts, 
without  previously  obtaining — what  is  free  to 
every  one  and  costs  but  little  trouble — -their 
official  confirmation. 

Therefore  I  find  no  occasion  to  abandon  my 
views  of  Johann  v.  Beethoven  for  those  of  the 
Beethoven-biographer  referred  to. 


In  the  first  edition  of  Schindler's  Biography 
of  Beethoven  we  find  certain  notices,  which 
for  38  years  have  been  adopted  without  exami- 
nation in  all  sorts  of,  and  innumerable,  novel- 
istic  and  biographic  writings  upon  the  com- 
poser. 

But  first  a  word  of  introduction. 

It  was  near  the  end  of  July — not  August — 
1826,  that  Beethoven's  nephew,  then  a  youth 
of  19  years,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt, 
near  Baden,  upon  his  own  life.  He  was  dis- 
covered, transported  to  Vienna,  after  a  few 
days  arrested  by  the  police  as  a  criminal,  and 
— ft?  the  hospital  register  shows—  on  the  7th 


August,  placed  in  that  institution.     The  Police 
took  him  out  as  cured,  on  the  25th  September, 
and  detained  him  in  arrest.     "  The  delivery  of 
the  prisoner  "  says  Schindler,  "into  the  hands 
of  his  two  guardians  [Beethoven  and  Stephen 
von  BreuningJ  followed  with  the  express  order 
from  the  police  authorities,  not  to  allow  him 
to  remain  over  a  single  day  in  Vienna," 
Imagine  Beethoven's  embarrassment. 
Now  appeared  Johann   with-  his  carriage  in 
Vienna.     The  time  was  approaching  for  his  re- 
turn for  the  winter  to  the  Capital;  he,   how- 
ever,  took  his  brother  and  nephew  back  with 
him   to   his   estate,  to  keep  them  there,  until 
Breuning — who  was  Hofrath  in  the  Ministry  of 
War — should  succeed  in  finding  a  place  for  the 
nephew  as   a   cadet  in  some  regiment.     This 
proved  a  tedious  matter,  and  near  the  close  of 
November  they  were  still  in  Wasserhof. 

We  read  everywhere  the  well  deserved  praise 
of  Beethoven  for  this  great  sacrifice  to  the  wel- 
fare of  his  nephew.    Was  it,  however,  no-  sacri- 
fice on  the  part  of  Johann  and  bis  wife,  to  re- 
main there  until  almost  winter,   far  from  the 
comforts   and   pleasures   of  Vienna  life,  in  a 
house  fitted  up  only  for  a  su^mmer  residence  ? 
This  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to- Sclrindler 
and  his   copyists.        Our   authorities   on   this- 
Gneixendorf  episode  are :  Beethoven's  utteran- 
ces to  Schindler,  as  he  printed  them  a  dozen 
years  later,  and  like  utterances  to  Dr.  Wawruch 
written  ou-t  after  six  months'  interval;  a  few 
pages  in  conversation  books,   which  escaped- 
Schindler's   destructive   hand;  several   letters 
written  by  Beethoven  f rum  Gn-eixendorf ;  and 
an   article  in   the  Deutsche  Musik   Zeitung,   of 
which  the  draft  was  subjected  to  my  criticism, 
and  which,  in  consequence  of  questions   and 
hints- from  me,  took  the  form  in  wliich  it  is 
now  printed.     In  this  article,  we  find  tlie  rem- 
iniscences of  Michael  Kreu,  who,  as  he  states, 
"was  hired  by  the  Frau   Proprietress  for  the 
service  of  the  composer." 

Now   to   the  passage  in  question  of  Schindler's 
book. 

He  misdates  the  departure  from  Vienna  for  Gneix- 
endorf, as  at  the  end  of  October,  and  aifter  a  few 
sentences,  continues: 

"  The  roughness  of  the  weather,  and  moreover, 
the  incredible  want  of  consideration  which  Beetho- 
ven had  to  bear  from  his  nephew,  and  his  other  re- 
lations there,   forced  him  to  withdraw  from  that 
place  and  return  to  Vienna.      This  journey,  which 
in  that  advanced  season   could  not  be  made  in  one 
day,  was  taken  in  an  open  waggon,  because,  as  Beet- 
hoven himself  assured  me,  his  brother  refused  to 
trust  him  with  his  coach.      ..... 

*  "  On  the  2d  of  December,  Beethoven,  with  his 
nephew,  returned  sick  to  Vienna,  but  it  was  not  till 
several  days  after  that  I  beard  of  his  sitnation,  or 
even  of  his  arrival.  I  hastened  to  him,  and,  among 
other  details,  which  shocked  me  much,  learned  that 
he  had  often  in  vain  entreated  his  two  former  phy- 
sicians, Drs.  Braunhofer  and  Standenheim,  to  un- 
dertake his  case  ;  the  first  declining  to  do  so,  be- 
cause the  distance  was  too  great  for  him  to  come  ; 
and  the  second,  indeed,  promising  to  come,  bnt  not 
keeping  his  word.  A  physician  was  sent  to  his 
house,  he  did  not  know  who,  or  by  whom,  and  who 
consequently,  knew  nothing  of  him  or  his  constitu- 
tion. When,  however,  this  physician  (the  excellent 
Dr.  Wawruch,   clinical  professor)   visited  Beetho- 

o£ 


*  "We  cite  here  from  the  Moscheles  Translation 
Schindler.    Vol.  II.,  58—59. 
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Ten's  sicli-bcd,  I  heard  from  his  own  mouth  how  it 
happened,  and  it  affords  an  additional  proof  tliat 
this  man,  belonging  to  the  world  and  to  posterity, 
was  abandoned  by  his  nearest  relations,  who  had  so 
much  cause  to  be  grateful  to  him  ;  not  merely  aban- 
doned, indeed,  but  betrayed  and  sold.  Prof.  Waw- 
ruch  related  to  me  t'lat  he  had  been  sent  to  Beetho- 
ven by  the  maTker  at  a  billiard  table  at  a  coffee 
house,  who  being,  on  account  of  illness,  brought  to 
ths  hospital,  had  mentioned  that,  some  days  before, 
the  nephew  of  Beethoven  had  come  to  the  coffee 
house,  where  he  played  at  billiards,  and  commis- 
sioned him,  the  marlcer,  to  find  a  physician  for  his 
sict  uncle;  but  being  extremely  unwell  at  the  time 
he  had  not  been  able  to  do  bo,  and  therefore  begged 
the  Professor  to  visit  Beethoven,  which,  entertain- 
ing the  highest  respect  for  the  artist,  he  had  imme- 
diately done,  and  had  on  his  arrival  still  found  him 
without  medical  attendance.  It  was  necessary,  then, 
for  the  marker  of  a  billiard  table  to  fall  sick  and  be 
taken  to  the  hospital,  before  the  great  Beethoven 
could  obtain  help  in  time  of  need  ! !  " 

Thus  Schind'er — shocking  indeed,  if  all  this  be 
true  !  IIow  long,  do  you  think,  judging  from  this 
account,  lay  the  sick  man  thus  without  help  ?  Four- 
teen days  1  Ten  days  ?  Luckily  the  exact  time 
can  be  given.  He  arrived  Saturday  evening,  Sun- 
day and  Monday  he  vainly  expected  Braunhofer  and 
Standenheim,  and  Tuesday  afternoon  came  Waw- 
ruch  ! 

Wawruch  himself  writes :  "  Not  until  tte  third 
day  was  I  called."  Now  Schindler  not  only  had 
had  Wawruch's  article  on  Beethoven's  sickness  in 
his  hands,  but  had  made  it  the  subject  of  one  of  his 
own  ;  and  yet  in  the  revision  of  his  book  he  left 
this  passage  without  correction. 

If  we  add  to  thip,  that  Schindler  errs  a  whole 
month  in  the  date  of  the  journey  to  Gneixendorf, 
thus  reducing  the  stay  there  from  nine  weeks  to 
four,  we  see  that  we  have  here  a  memory  before  us, 
which  we  cannot  fully  trust. 

Again  Dr.  Wawruch  writes  in  regard  to  the  home 
journey:  "Frightened  at  the  dismal  prospect  into 
the  gloomy  future,  in  case  he  should  fall  sick  and 
helpless  in  the  country,  he  longed  to  be  back  in  Vi 
enna,  and  took  for  the  homeward  journey,  to  use 
his  own  jovial  expression,  '  that  wretchedest  vehi- 
cle of  the  devil,  a  milk  waggon." 

And  this — according  to  the  passage  above  cited 
from  Schindler  —  because  Johanu  denied  him  his 
close  coach. 

Now,  we  have  seen  that  he  (Johann)  was  still  in 
the  country  simply  on  account  of  his  nephew ; 
moreover,  we  learn  from  the  conversation  books, 
that  this  long  stay  had  exhausted  his  ready  money, 
and  that  he  was  only  awaiting  a  remittance  to  re- 
turn to  the  city.  Had  Beethoven  consented  to  re- 
main a  few  days  longer,  all  three  would  have 
returned,  as  they  came,  together.  And  in  fact, 
Johann,  though  now  no  reason  for  haste  remained, 
did  reach  Vienna  on  the  10th  of  December,  only 
eight  days  after  his  brother.  If  under  these  cir- 
cumstances Johann  refused  the  coach,  it  really  can- 
not be  viewed  as  a  great  crime  against  Ludwig. 

But  in  the  revised  form  of  Schindler's  book  [Edi- 
tion 1860]  this  charge  assumes  a  very  different  as 
pect.  These  are  his  words :  "  As  if  to  fill  the 
measure  of  his  heartle^sness  to  overflowing,  the 
pseudo  brother  refused  his  close  coach  to  take  him 
to  the  near  Krems,  and  the  short  ride  had  to  be 
made  in  an  open  calash.  The  consequence  was  an 
inflammation  of  the  bowels  of  great  violence  from 
the  first  attack." 

A  drive  of  hardly  half  an  hour ;  and  tiicli  conse- 
quences ?     Believe  it  who  can? 

What  says  Wawruch? — "December  was  rough, 
wet  and  frosty;    Beethoven's   clothing  not  at  all 


suited  to  the  season  ;  but  a  feeling  of  restlessness,  a 
gloomy  presentiment  of  ill,  hastened  him  away.  He 
was  compelled  to  pass  the  night  in  a  village  inn, 
where  he  found  under  the  wretched  roof  only  a 
chamber  without  fire  or  double  windows.  Towards 
midnight  he  felt  the  first  attack  of  fever-frost  and  a 
dry,  short  cough,  accompanied  by  great  thirst  and 
sharp  pain  in  the  side.  As  soon  as  he  felt  the  fever- 
heat,  he  drank  a  large  quantity  of  ice-cold  water, 
and,  in  his  helpless  condition,  longed  for  the  first 
glimmerings  of  day.  Weak  and  sick,  he  had  him- 
self conveyed  to  the  vehicle,  and  so  came  at  last 
feeble  and  exhausted  to  Vienna.  Not  till  the  third 
day  was  I  called,"  etc. 

Thirdly:  It  is  unfortunate,  that  this  refusal  of 
the  close  coach  is  the  only  example  given  by  Schin- 
dler of  that  "  incredible  want  of  consideration  "  on 
the  part  of  Johann,  of  which  he  speaks  ;  we  there" 
fore  lack  a  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  the  re- 
ported utterances  of  Beethoven  in  his  diseased  and 
excited  condition. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  in  a  family  composed 
of  such  heterogeneous  elements,  as  that  in  Wasser- 
hof,  nothing  but  the  most  careful  mutual  forbear- 
ance could  preserve  peace.  Until  well  into  Novem- 
ber, Beethoven,  at  all  events,  appears  to  have  been 
contented  and  indeed  in  excellent  spirits ;  that  is 
seen  in  his  letters.  But  at  last  came  a  breach  be" 
tween  him  and  his  eister-in-law.  Let  us  hear  what 
Michael  Kreu  has  to  say  upon  it,  copying  it  in  the 
form  in  which  it  is  given  in  the  article:  "Beetho- 
ven in  Gneixendorf."  These  reminiscences  begin 
with  a  few  interesting  notices  of  the  Master's  habits 
and  oddities  ;  for  e-^ample : 

"  At  first  the  cook  had  to  make  Beethoven's  bed. 
One  day  he  was  sitting  at  the  table,  tossing  his 
hands  about,  beating  time  with  his  feet,  and  singing 
or  growling  to  it.  The  cook  burst  out  laughing  ; 
as  Beethoveu  happened  at  the  moment  to  look 
round  he  saw  her,  and  instantly  drove  her  out  of 
the  room.  Michael  was  running  out  with  her,  but 
Beethoven  drew  him  back,  gave  him  three  twenty- 
kreuzer  pieces,  told  him  not  to  be  afraid,  and  added, 
that  he  must  for  the  future  make  his  bed  and  keep 
the  room  in  order.  .  .  Michael  had  to  go  up  to 
him  very  early,  but  generally  had  to  knock  a  long 
time,  before  Beethoven  opened  the  door.  He  usu- 
ally rose  at  half-past  five,  seated  himself  at  his  table, 
and  began  to  write,  singing  and  growling  and  beat 
ing  time  with  hands  and  feet.  At  first,  Michael 
used  to  creep  out  of  the  room,  when  he  could  not 
keep  from  laughing,  but  by  degrees  he  became  ac- 
customed to  it. 

At  half  past  seven  the  family  breakfasted  togeth- 
er ;  after  which  Beethoven  always  went  out  walking, 
loitering  about  the  fields,  shouting,  tossing  his 
bands,  now  moving  very  slowly,  then  again  rapid- 
ly, or  stopping  suddenly  and  writing  in  a  sort  of 
pocket-book.  After  reaching  home  one  day,  he  no" 
ticed  that  he  had  lost  this  book.  '  Michael,'  said  he, 
'  run  and  hunt  for  my  manuscript,  I  must  have  it  at 
any  cost.'     It  was  found. 

At  half  past  twelve  he  came  home  to  dinner,  and 
afterwards  retired  to  his  room  until  about  three 
o'clock,  and  then  went  wandering  again  through 
the  fields  until  about  sunset,  after  which  he  rarely 
went  out  again.  At  half  past  seven  was  supper; 
then  he  retired  to  his  room,  wrote  until  ten  o'clock, 
and  went  to  bed.  Sometimes  he  played  the  piano- 
forte; the  instrument,  however, was  not  in  his  cham- 
ber, but  in  the  hall.  His  chamber,  which  nobody 
but  Michael  was  allowed  to  enter,  was  a  corner  one, 
towards  the  garden  and  court.  While  Beethoven 
was  taking  his  morning  walk,  Michael  must  put  the 
room  in  order.  He  found  money  several  times  ly- 
ing on  the  floor  ;  and  when  he  returned  it,  Beetho- 
ven would  ask,  where  he   found  it  ?     And  Michael 


must  show  him  the  e.vact  spot,  where  it  was  found, 
and  then  it  was  given  him  as  a  present.     This  hap- 
pened three  or  four  times  [obviously  to  try  Michael's 
honest}'] ;  thenceforward  he  found  no  more." 
rConclusion  next  time.l 

Music  In  Leipzig. 

(Correspondence  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin.) 

Leipzig,  Oct.  26th,  187Y. — An  interesting  musi- 
cal event  was  the  representation  of  Franz  von  Hol- 
stein's  romantic  opera.  Die  Hochlaendci;  on  tlie  23d 
inst.  The  composer,  who  is  connected  by  marriage 
with  one  of  the  oldest  and  wealthiest  families  of 
this  city,  is  personally  well  known,  and  to  this  fact, 
in  part  at  least,  must  be  ascribed  the  extraordinary 
enthusiasm  which  accompanied  its  piesentation ; 
the  opera  has,  however,  such  genuine  merits,  is  so 
intensely  dramatically  conceived,  and  the  purely 
lyrical  moments  are  so  many  and  so  happily  writ- 
ten, that  it  would  be  difficult  to  suppose  its  being 
otherwise  than  successful  whenever  represented. 
The  performance  was,  in  every  respect,  an  excellent 
one.  The  Gewandhaus  orchestra,  which  is  also  tl  e 
orchestra  of  the  opera-house,  only  under  a  different 
leader,  Sucher,  instead  of  Reinecke,  was,  of  course, 
very  good,  as  was  also  the  chorus,  largely  aug- 
mented for  the  occasion.  The  several  artists  taking 
part  all  sang  and  played  as  if  inspired.  The  com- 
poser was  repeatedly  called.  Oberon  and  Martha 
were  the  operas  that  preceded  and  followed  Die 
Hochlaender  during  the  week. 

On  the  21.st  inst,  the  Florentine  Quartette  had  its 
second  concert,  the  programme  ijeiag; 

Schubert,  A  minor,  Op.  29. 
Schumann,  A  maior,  Op.  41,  No.  3. 
Beethoven,  F  major,"  Op.  69,  No.  1. 

The  same  degree  of  perfection  which  marked 
their  productions  of  last  v,'eek  also  characterized 
these.  The  violoncellist,  who  had  particular  oppor- 
tunities in  the  slow  movement  of  the  Beethoven 
quartet,  produced  such  ideal  tones  as  the  under- 
signed, at  least,  never  before  heard. 

The  audience  could  not  have  been  more  appreci- 
ative, and  certainly  it  could  not  have  been  more  se- 
lect and  exclusive,  composed  as  it  was  largely  of 
kings  and  princea  in  the  world  of  art.  The  third 
and  last  concert  takes  place  next  Sunday  evening, 
in  which  the  daughter  of  Jean  Becker,  the  origina- 
tor and  leader  of  the  quartette,  will  play  the  piano 
part  of  a  quartette  written  by  Bungert. 

The  programme  of  the  Gewandhaus  Concert,  on 
Thursday  evening,  was  as  follows : 

Mozart,  Overture  to  Fiearo's  Marriage. 
RosslDi,  Aria  from  Barber  of  Seville. 
Hoffmann,  Concerto  for  Violoncello. 
Hitler,  Symphony,  C  Major  (manuscript.) 
Dietrich,  Romance  for  Violoncello. 
Rubinstein,  j 
Taubert,      5  Songs. 
Jensen,        > 
Schumann,  Overture  "  Genoveva.'* 

Ferdinand  Hiller  personally  conducted  his  new 
symphony.  The  applause  and  orchestral  flourish 
that  greeted  him  as  he  stepped  to  the  conductor's 
stand  are  proof  of  the  esteem  and  respect  with 
which  he  is  regarded  here.  Both  are  well-deserved, 
and  long  ago  his  name  was  inscribed  on  the  roll  of 
fame,  together  with  those  of  Mendelssohn,  Gade, 
Lachner,  ond  others.  The  symphony  is  far  from 
being  his  best  composition,  and  would  be  a  woeful 
disappointment  to  those  acquainted  with  his  famous 
piano  concerto,  Op.  69.  The  first  and  third  are  tlie 
best,  while  the  second  (slow)  movement  is  utterly 
devoid  of  even  the  shadow  of  sentiment,  and  is  alto- 
gether unworthy  of  the  name  of  its  author. 

F.  Griitzmacher,  from  Dresden,  played  the  vio- 
loncello compositions  on  the  prigramme  in  a  man- 
ner only  consistent  with  the  great  fame  he  has  ac- 
quired as  a  master  of  that  difficult  instrument.  The 
Hoffmann  concerto  is  a  decided  enrichment  of  the 
comparatively  little  that  has  has  been  written  for 
the  violoncello. 

The  vocalist,  Fran  Koch-Bossenberger  from  Han- 
over, is  gifted  with  a  rich  sympathetic  soprano. 
She,  with  the  orchestra,  after  the  overture  of  Mo- 
zart and  Schumann,  were  mostly  in  harmony  with 
the  audience ;  at  least  the  applause  after  each  seemed 
more  hearty  and  genuine  than  after  the  other  pro- 
ductions. 

The  accompanimeut  to  the  songs  was  pl.-iyed  by 
Capellmeister  Reinecke,  who  also  conducted  tlie 
overtures  and  the  accompaniment  to  tiie  aria.  Con- 
ccrtmeist-:"  Rontgen  conducted  the  violoncello  ac- 
companiments. 
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Leipzig,  Nov.  2,  1877.— On  OcloTier  2BtIi,  the 
Florentine  quartette  gave  their  last  concert,  -with 
the  following  programme: 

Lox,  D  minor,  Op.  5». 

BmiRert  (piano  anil  strings).  Op.  IS. 

Scliolz,  G  major.  Op.  46. 

Of  these  only  the  piano  qnartet  excited  interest ; 
not  that  the  other  compositions  were  not  eqtially  as 
well  played,  bnt  beeanse  as  compositions  they 
were  entirely  too  labored  aiid  too  barren  of  sen- 
timent to  leaTe  room  for  any  other  feelings  but 
those  of  rexation  and  di.^appointment.  All  three 
are  new,  and  not  one  of  the  twelve  movements  of 
which  they  are  composed  hna  a  bright  and  pleasant 
looking  face.  7kis  must  he  a  m'f/n  of  ihf  limcf,  for 
Ike  same  mnst  he  taid  of  almost  a  I  the  modern  compo- 
silioiis.  The  pianist  played  with  spirit,  bnt  at  times 
too  noisily..  She  did  not  have  opportunity  for  dis- 
playing any  finer  qaalities.  She  evidently  has  lal- 
enti  and  may  eventually  become  a  very  good  pian- 
ist, especially  as  she  will  have  such  an  able  master 
(Reinecte)  during  tSie  coming  winter. 

The  second  Euterpe  Concert,  last  TuesJay  even- 
ing, had  this  programme : 

Overture—"  Conflict  and  "Victory" Boli 

Aria, from  "Faust" 1..  Spohr 

Concerto  for  Violin racanini 

)j        , (        Jensen 

Songs,  J j  -Wallnofer 

i'V     -„}forYiolin )  ??^5 

Polonaise,!  ( ij<iuu 

Sj-mpBony^Ko.  2,  D  major Beethoven 

The  most  interesting  and  also  the  most  successful 
part  of  the  concert  was  the  playing  o)  the  lady  vio- 
linist, Franleia  Bertha  Haft,  from  Vienna.  She  is 
probably  not  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age,  bat 
her  playing  was  neither  sn^estive  of  her  age  nor 
of  her  sex.  Her  technic  is  already  remarkably  de 
veloped,  and  she  is  certain  to  become  an  artist 
who.=e  fume  and  name  will  spread  far  and  wide. 

The  basso,  A.  Wallnofer,  also  from  Vienna,  was 
less  fortsnate,  owing  partly  to  his  ansympathetic 
voice  and  partly  to  the  unattractive  songs  chosen. 
The  new  overture  of  Bolk,  the  composer  directing, 
was  moderateTy  successful.  The  orchestra  was  ap- 
parently not  in  its  best  mood,  which  was  mostly 
lelt  in  the  Beethoven  symphony.  The  concert  as  a 
whoJe  was  below  the  usnal  standard  of  the  Eu- 
terpe. 

On  Thursday  evening  the  fourth  Gewandhaas 
concert  presented  the  following  programme  : 

Scliumann— Symphony,  E  flat.  No.  3. 

Saint-Saens— Concerto  for  piano,  C  minor,  No.  i. 

Beethoven— Aria  from  "Fidelio."    ' 

Bameau,  i„i,„.  j  Les  tonrbillons  et  lea  Cyclopes. 

Cliopiii,   fs'tn.     Berceuse. 

Liszt,       itoows-  ( venezia  e  Napoli. 

Saint-Saens— Le  Ronet  d'Omphale., 

Franco  Faccie,    I  cn„„a    !   ^^^  Nana. 

Grazianl,  1  S°°£^'  I   Bolero. 

The  centre  of  attraction  was  CaroiHe  Saint-Saens, 
from  Paris,  who  introduced  himself  in  the  double 
■  capacity  of  composer  and  pianist.  If  his  success  is 
to  be  measured  by  the  enthusiastic  applause  that 
greeted  him  after  each  appearance,  it  was  indeed  a 
gennins  success. 

Much  roigbt  be  said  of  the  pianist ;  it  was  piano- 
playing  very  different  from  the  usual  order  and, 
therefore,  all  the  more  difficult  of  objective  criticism. 
His  technic  is  an  almost  infallible  one,  and  he  is  in 
this  respect  the  eqnal  of  Billow  and  Rubinstein. 
The  subscriber  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  the 
thumping  and  decidedly  coarse  manner  of  playing 
"  forte"  melodies.  Philippine  von  Edelsberg,  the 
soprano,  is  well  known  in  the  musical  world,  and 
sang  the  aria  with  all  the  nobility  and  earnestness 
of  expression  it  requires;  in  the  songs  her  voice 
seemed  tire3,  bat  this  did  BOt  materially  mar  their 
enjoyme»t. 

The  orchestral  compositions,  Reinccfce  conduct- 
ing the  Schumann  symphony  and  "Saint-Saens  his 
own,  were  in  the  usual  happy  manner  of  the  orches- 
tra. The  two  compositions  in  such  close  proximity 
made  the  former  ssem  like  a  hage  pyramid  over- 
shadowing a  mole-hill. 

The  operas  during  the  week  were  Armida  (Gltrek), 
Tanvhauser  (Wagner)  aad  Die  Hochtamder  (y.  Bol- 
stein.) 

John  F.  HaiiMEiSBAea. 


Trench  Unsleaimess. 

This  paper  made  no  comment  upon  the  perform- 
ances of  the  French  Optra  Bonffe  Company  at  the 
Arch  Street  Theatre  last  week  for  the  reason  that 
we  considered  the  entertainments  unfit  for  presenta 
ton    ti    the   public,   and   because   experience   has 


shown,  that  to  denounce  such  exhibitions  as  unclean 
is  to  give  to  certain  classes  of  people  an  impulse  to 
attend  them.  It  is  a  fact  that  numbers  of  apparent- 
ly respectable  men  did  visit  the  theatre,  accompan- 
ied by  ladies,  although  they  knew  that  they  would 
hear  evil  things  and  see  obscene  actions;  for  no  one 
who  knows  anj'thing  of  Xrt  t/b^?'e /'ar/'«m«?Me  or  La 
Marjolaine  can  fail  to  comprehend  that  both  are 
crammed  full  of  vileness.  Others  went,  un.suspi- 
cious,  believing  that  they  might  trust  themselves  in 
a  first-class  theatre,  conducted  bv  a  woman,  without 
fear  of  having  their  modesty  offended.  These,  un- 
less they  are  ignorant  of  th.e  French  Iniiguacre  and 
generally  dull  of  comprehension,  must  have  learned 
that  their  confidence  was  misplaced.  We  are 
strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  the  authorities,  in 
Euch  cases,  should  afford  protection  to  the  latter 
and  forbid  the  indulgence  of  the  prurient  tastes  of 
the  former.  We  know  of  no  reason  why  an  inde- 
cent American  "variety  show"  should  be  sup- 
pressed by  the  police,  if  the  performance  of  an  im- 
moral drama  by  a  band  of  French  blackguards  is  to 
be  permitted. 

This  particular  matter,  however,  is  but  a  small 
branch  of  a  very  large  subject.  The  Aim^e  opera 
company  is  only,a  single  drop  in  a  Ta.st  stream  of 
impurity  that  is  poured  in  upon  us  by  France. 
French  opera  boiifTe  has  well-nigh  driven  legitimate 
opera  from  the  American  stage.  It  has  replaced 
high  and  beautiful  art  with  lechery,  which  has  been 
made  attractive  by  being  clothed  in  gay  and  fantas- 
tic dress.  The  lively  and  sparkling  music  of  the 
composers  covers  a  loathsome  mass  of  uncleanness, 
which,  if  it  were  presented  without  such  a  garment 
and  without  the  veil  of  a  foreign  tongue,  would  be 
repulsive  to  all  but  the  lowest  and  most  vicious. 
Men  like  Offenbach  and  Lecocq  have  lent  their  gen- 
ius to  the  glorification  of  dirt,  to  the  work  of  extin- 
guishing pure  art  beneath  an  accumulation  of  inde- 
cency which  they  have  decorated  with  garlands. 
And  the  saddest  thing  about  it  is  that  they  have 
thus  seemed  to  follow  the  fashion  of  their  country 
and  to  respond  to  a  real  demand  of  their  country- 
men. The  French  novel  and  the  French  drama  of 
to-day  have  but  one  theme :  adulterous  intrigue. 
There  are  noble  exceptions  to  the  rule,  among 
French  writers,  of  which  Victor  Hugo  and  Erck- 
mann-Chatrain  are  shining  proofs;  but  the  great 
mass  of  the  French  men  and  women  who  write 
works  of  fiction  for  the  stage  and  for  the  closet,  who 
write  poetry  and  prose,  seem  to  know  of  no  other 
motive  for  human  action  but  that  which  is  born  of 
base  animal  passion,  and  to  have  no  conception  of 
the  possibility  of  a  plot  which  does  not  involve  the 
destruction  of  female  virtue.  Sardon  builds  his 
plays  upon  a  foundation  of  evil,  and  the  host  of  les- 
ser play-writers  follow  closely  his  example.  The 
French  novelist  who  writes  for  the  educated  few 
finds  his  highest  delight  in  depicting  the  pleasures 
of  impure  love  ;  and  the  feidHetonisie  who  compounds 
fiction  for  tlie  daily  newspapers  scratches  in  the  dirt 
for  the  material  that  he  thrusts  before  the  eyes  of  a 
million  readers.  The  other  mighty  impulses  that 
move  the  world,  the  passions  that  are  born  of  the 
intellect  rather  than  of  the  body,  are  almost  wholly 
neglected.  The  modern  French  dramatist  seems 
unable  to  comprehend  the  power  which  lies  in  such 
motives  as  those  that  govern  Lady  Macbeth,  or  to 
perceive  the  dramatic  possibilities  of  the  forces 
which  impel  the  characters  of  King  Lear.  He  has 
his  eyes  resolutely  fixed  on  the  mire,  and  he  will 
not  discover  any  richer  and  purer  ground  in  which 
to  dig. 

Those  who  comprehend  the  extent  to  which 
French  literature  of  the  lighter  class  is  saturated 
with  fonlne.=s,  cannot  help  believing  that  it  fairly 
represents  the  condition  of  public  morals,  and  if  it 
does,  the  inevitable  conclusion  must  be  that  the  na- 
tion  is  in  one  of  the  stages  of  decay.  French  home- 
life  under  the  best  conditions  may  be  very  pure  and 
beautiful ;  there  may  be  among  the  people  a  vast 
body  who  regard  the  existing  condition  of  things 
with  the  disgust  we  feel  for  it ;  French  methods  of 
finance  and  industrial  theories  may  be  very  sound 
and  wise:  but  a  nation  which  upon  its  stage  and  in 
its  fiction  expresses  itself  in  the  exaltation  of  un- 
hallowed passion  and  manifests  an  insatiable  appe- 
tite  forgross  impurity,  must  have  some  rottenness  at 
its  core  ;  it  must  have  gotten  so  far  away  from  the 
'  sound  principles  of  morality  and  from  affection  for 
I  tlie  higher  and  holier  things  of  life  that  its  return 
to  them,  as  the  only  sure  basis  of  the  social  lile 
which  brings  happiness  and  progress,  is  nearly  an 
impossibility.  No  nation  can  hope  to  Iproeeed  in 
that  civilization  whicli  was  born  of  Christianity,  il 
it  casts  aside  with  contempt  all  regard  for  the  pu- 
rity aad  decency  which  are  among  the  first  require- 


ments of  Christianity.  And  the  sooner  we  learn 
that  lesson  the  better.  What  there  is  of  good  in 
France  and  her  literatnre  we  want,  but  the  things 
that  are  devised  to  feed  the  prurient  pppetites  of 
her  people  ought  not  to  gain  an  entrance  here.  The 
American  who  pays  his  money  to  witness  an  hour 
of  obscene  opera  does  an  injury  to  his  country  and 
his  fellow-citizens :  he  lifts  a  little  higher  the  flood- 
gates which  ought  to  .shut  out  the  polluted  stream 
which  France  is  pouring  toward  us. — Philadelphia 
Eveiting  Bulletin 


A  Permanent  Opera. 

(From  the  Daily  Advertiser.). 

There  has  been  some  talk  of  late  of  organizing  a 
permanent  local  opera  in  Boston.  Tlie  musical  pub- 
lic gets  Bome  satisfaction  from  companies  which  vis- 
it us  from  season  to  season,  but  they  do  not  fill  the 
bill.  The  conditions  of  a  travelling  company,  hur- 
rying from  city  to  city,  with  little  time  for  rehears- 
als, an  enormous  expense  attendant  on  its  move- 
ments, with  the  fatigue  and  exposure  which  the 
singers  have  to  undergo, — all  these  things  exclude 
any  prospect  of  satisfactory  opera  while  travelling 
companies  are  depended  on.  If  two  or  three  times 
a  week  during  the  season  there  could  be  operatic 
performances  in  English,  with  principal  singers 
able  to  render  their  parts  intelligently,  if  not  bril- 
liantly, and  with  an  efficient,  well  drilled  orchestra 
and  chorus,  the  change  would  be  heartily  wel- 
comed. 

For  a  pattern,  Germany  may  be  looked  to.  There 
the  caravan  opera  is  unknown.  Every  city  of  im- 
portance has  its  permanent  opera,  which,  except  in 
Berlin  and  Vienna,  generally  alternates  with  the 
drama  at  the  principal  theatre.  "  But,"  some  one 
remarks,  "  in  Germany  they  can  well  have  good  op- 
era, where  the  theatres  are  supported  by  the  gov 
ernment !  "  To  this  may  be  replied :  Not  all ;  some 
of  the  finest  and  most  famous  operas  in  Germany  re- 
ceive no  support  from  the  government,  and  are  en- 
tirely successful ;  for  instance,  in  the  great  commer- 
cial cities  of  Leipzig,  Hamburg  and  Cologne,  where 
opera  is  heard  in  a  degree  of  excellence  unknown 
outside  of  Germany. 

The  modern  lyric  drama  is  the  highest  form  of 
music  ;  it  combines  the  vocal  and  instrumental  in  a 
way  which  gives  each  the  greatest  freedom  of  ex- 
pression. Without  a  permanent  opera,  music  must 
remain  exotic  here  to  a  great  degree ;  with  it,  the 
puUic  would  ever  have  the  opportunity  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  works  of  the  standard  com- 
posers, who  are  now,  for  the  great  part,  strangers 
tons.  The  munic-loving  American  who  stays  at 
home  cannot  become  familiar  with  the  masters  as 
they  show  themselves  at  their  best.  Once  in  a  few 
years,  perhaps,  the  public  gets  an  aggravating  taste 
of  Mozart,  Beethoven  or  Weber,  but  they  come  like 
angels'  visits  ;  this  year  it  may  be  "  Don  Juan," 
next  year  "Fidelio,"  or  the  next  "  Dec  Freischiitz," 
but  they  never  come  all  together.  The  American 
operatic  diet  consists  chiefly  of  the  light  and  hack- 
neyed works  of  syrupy  composers  ;  year  after  year 
our  public  listens  to  the  same  old  hand-organ  tunes 
with  uncommendable  patience,  and  has  no  chance  to 
better  its  tastes  or  its  opportunities.  Bnt  all  this 
would  be  changed  if  the  works  of  the  great  compo- 
sers, the  unknown  worlds  of  Gluck  and  Schumann, 
were  once  worthilj'  revealed.  Both  the  old  and  the 
modern  master  might  be  voted  "  slow  "  if  "  Iphige- 
nia  in  Aulis  "  or  "  Genoveva  "  were  now  beard  for 
the  first  lime  ;  bnt  if  a  beginning  were  made  with 
the  simpler  and  lighter  works  of  standard  compo- 
sers, both  opera  company  and  public  would  soon 
come  to  demand  the  grander  things.  Such  a  begin- 
ning as  Theodore  Thomas  made  is  a  good  example. 
Starting  with  Schumann's  Traumerei,  he  has  edu- 
cated a  large  public  in  almost  all  the  great  cities  to 
appreciation  of  the  greatest  instrumental  works. 

Other  great  advantages  of  a  perroane&t  opera 
would  be  the  splendid  material  for  the  best  concerts 
which  its  singeis  and  orchestra  would  affiird;  the 
latter  especially  would  supply  a  great  want  which 
has  been  a  serious  drawback  in  Boston  concert 
i  seasons. 

i  To  aToid  a  fiasco  any  steps  toward  the  organiza- 
•  tion  of  a  permanent  opera  should  be  well  considered. 
Public  cooperation  should  first  be  assured.  Possi- 
I  bly  arrangements  might  be  made  with  the  manflgers 
of  some  o»e  of  the- principal  theatres  for  two  oper- 
atic performances  a  week, — say  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  evenings ;  the  runtsing  dramatic  attrac- 
tion eonW  easily  be  transferred  to  some  of  the  neigh- 
boring cities  on  those  evenings.  A  portion  of  the 
reserved  seats  might  be  oii'ered  at  a  reduction  from 
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the  reG;ular  theatre  prices,  by  subscription,  for  a 
season  of  twenty-five  or  fifty  nishts ;  that  would 
give  an  assured  and  vesrulor  public,  and  transient 
patrons  would  be  likely  to  fill  the  rest  of  the  house. 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that,  if  the  work  were 
risrhtly  taken  in  hand,  a  hearty  response  would  come 
from  well  to-do  citizens  who  have  always  shown 
themselves  quick  to  encourage  artistic  under- 
takings. 

In  London,  where  fashionable  prejudices  a/rainst 
English  opera  have  had  to  be  overcome,  Carl  Rosa 
has  done  a  magnificent  work,  and  established  a  fine 
opera  which  promises  finally  to  supplant  the  fash- 
ionable Italian  in  the  estimation  of  lovers  of  good 
music.  This  season  he  is  to  have  Her  Majesty's 
opera  house  in  the  Haymarket,  and  to  bring  out 
many  of  the  best  works  of  old  and  modern  compo- 
sers in  English  for  the  first  time.  A  man  of  his 
genius  and  organizing  power  might  make  a  similar 
enterprise  successful  in  Boston.  The  material  is  at 
hand. 

Verdi's  Requiem  in  Chicago. 

The  Beethoven  Society  made  its  first  public 
appearance  this  season  last  evening  dt  McCormick's 
Hall.  The  programme  consisted  of  Verdi's  "Req- 
uiem Mass."  which  the  Society  gave  last  season  in 
the  Plymouth  Congregational  Church.  Notwith- 
standing the  sudden  cold  weather,  the  anniversary 
character  of  the  day  when  so  many  people  stay  at 
home,  and  the  strong  counter  attraction  at  the 
Tabernacle,  there  was  a  very  large  audience  in 
attendance,  which  greeted  the  Society  and  its  per- 
formance very  cordially,  and  at  times  with  enthu- 
siasm. The  performance  differed  from  that  of  last 
season  in  two  or  tliree  respects.  Then  the  accom- 
paniments were  given  upon  the  organ,  this  time 
they  were  given  by  orchestra,  as  they  were  origi- 
nally written,  the  scores  having  been  procured 
from  London  at  large  expense  to  the  Society.  The 
quartet  last  year  consisted  of  Mrs.  Thurston,  Miss 
De  Pelgrom,  Mr.  Dexter,  and  Mr.  Bergstein  ;  this 
time  it  was  Mrs.  Thurston,  Mrs.  Kempton,  Mr. 
Knorr,  and  Mr.  Martin.  Some  slight  changes  were 
also  made  last  evening,  the  "Libef  Scriptus"  being 
given  according  to  Verdi's  revision  as  an  alto  solo, 
with  an  occasional  intoning  of  the  mere  words 
"Dies  Irse"  by  the  chorus,  instead  of  full  chorus, 
the  orchestral  score  containing  only  the  solo.  The 
Society  turned  out  in  very  full  ranks  and  did  its 
work  with  exceeding  credit.  The  sopranos  were 
specially  strong,  and  the  other  parts  were  well  up 
to  their  work,  the  tenors  showing  a  decided  improv- 
ment  over  last  year,  although  they  still  need 
strengthening  witli  some  leading  voices.  The 
orchestra  forced  them  to  their  utmost,  and  although 
they  were  sometimes  covered  up  by  the  brass,  they 
nevertheless  sang  with  a  spirit  and  power  for  which 
they  should  have  great  credit.  The  overwhelming 
weight  of  the  orchestra  was  clearly  enough  shown  in 
the  "Sanctus,"  which,  those  who  were  present  last 
year  will  remember,  received  an  enthusiastic  en- 
core from  the  choi-al  strength  of  the  Hosannasin  its 
finale.  On  this  occasion  they  were  given  with  no 
less  of  power,  but  the  chorus  could  not  cope  with 
the  orchestra,  and  the  brasses  failed  to  get  the 
encore  which  the  voices  deserved  to  have. 

The  quartet  was  decidedly  stronger  than  that 
of  last  year,  its  ensemble  being  very  effective. 
The  changes  that  were  made  were  for  the  better, 
the  tenor  being  able  to  sing  in  tune,  the  mezzo- 
soprano  having  a  broad,  majestic  stj'le  suiting  the 
character  of  the  Mass,  and  the  bass  making  up  for 
what  he  lacked  in  sonorousness,  depth  and  strength 
of  tone  in  the  care  and  correctness  with  which  he 
sang.  Mrs.  Thurston  sang  her  trying  part  in  the 
most  careful  and  conscientious  manner  through  the 
first  half  of  the  work,  but  in  the  Offertory  ("Domine 
Jesu"),  which  is  very  long  and  very  exacting,  and 
in  the  final  fngue,  the  "Libera  me,"  either  from  fa- 
tigue or  a  cold,  she  fell  from  the  key.  The  soprano 
work  of  the  Mass,  however,  is  not  child's  play,  and 
Mrs.  Thurston  is  entitled  to  a  large  degree  of  credit 
for  the  manner  in  which  her  part  was  taken.  Mrs. 
Kempton  sang  her  part  in  a  broad,  free,  and  digni- 
fied method,  and  with  an  earnestness  and  pathos  in 
keeping  with  the  majestic  cliaracter  of  the  music. 
Mr.  Knorr's  singing  of  the  tenor  part  was  some  of 
the  best  work  he  lias  ever  done,  not  alone  for  its 
correctness  and  the  clear,  penetrating  voice,  bnt  for 
the  expression  with  which  he  gave  his  numbers, 
especially  the  "Ingemisco,"  which  was  admirably 
sung.  Mr.  Martin  has  not  the  breadth,  depth,  or 
volume  of  tone  to  do  full  justice  to  his  part  or  to 
bring  it  out  in  all  its  majestic  soUranity,  but  he 
sang  with  so  much  of  care,  and  feeling,  and  general 


correctness  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  listen  to  him. 
If  we  were  to  select  those  numbers  which  were 
most  effectivelv  given,  we  should  say  they  were  the 
"Salva  me"  (quartet  an-l  chorus),  in  the  "Dies 
Irai,"  the  "Recordare"  duet  (soprano  and  mezzo-so- 
prano), and  the  "Lux  perpetua"  trio  (mezzo-snprano, 
tenor  and  bass).  The  orchestra,  considering  the 
difficulty  of  the  score  and  the  very  short  time  it 
has  had  for  rehearsal,  did  exceedingly  well.  There 
was  an  occasional  tendency  to  drag,  and  the  brasses 
were  at  times  somewhat  too  strong  for  the  strings 
and  voices,  but  the  general  effect  was  very  fine. 
Those  who  heard  it  done  before  with  organ,  excel- 
lent as  that  accompaniment  was,  should  not  fail  to 
hear  it  with  its  oricrinal  orchestral  setting,  and  this 
thev  can  do  next  Tnesday  evening,  when  the  Mass 
will  be  repeated  at  the  same  place.  Mr.  Wolfsohn 
and  the  Society  may  congratulate  themselves  upOn 
their  first  concert. —  Iribune,  Nov.  30. 


farce,  majame  !  "  said  the  astonished  Goethe.  "Oh, 
yes :  and  there  never  was  anything  so  exquisitely 
ridiculous,"  she  answered,  laughing  heartily  at  tha 
remembrance.  Catalani  had  seen  a  parody  of  the 
"  Sorrows  of  Werter  "  at  a  Parisian  minor  theatre, 
and  had  never  heard  of  the  original. — Belgravia. 


Catalani.     It  was  in   the  year   1806  that  Mme. 
Catalani.  who  had  already  won  golden  opinions  on 
the  continent,  first  appeared  in   London.     Passing 
through  Paris  on  her  way  to  England,  she  sang  be- 
fore the  Emperor,  Avho  was  greatly  delighted  with 
her.     "  Whfre  are  yon  going,"  he  demanded,  "that 
yon  wish  to  leave  Paris  ?  "     "  To  London,  sire."  she 
replied.     "  You  must  remain  in  Paris,"  was  the  per- 
emptory rejoinder.     "  You  will   be   well  paid,  and 
your  talents  better  appreciated  here  ;   10,000  francs 
a  year,  two  months'  leave  of  absence.     That  is  set- 
tled.    Adieu."      The  ladv,  however,  contrived  to 
escape  across  the  Channel,  and  to  fulfill  her  engage- 
ment.    Her  terms  were  2000  guineas  for  the  season. 
But  the  next  year  she  increased  them  to  5000  guin- 
eas.    The  manager  objected  that  it  left  him  nothing 
for  his  other  artists.     "What  do  you  want  else  when 
you   have   my  wife's  talent?"  demanded  her  hus- 
band, Valabreqne  ;  "  she  and  four   or  five  puppets 
( poi'pffs)  are  enough."     And  that  was  all  the  pub- 
lic got.  and  for  a  time  it  sufficed  to  crowd  the  thea- 
tre.    Finally,  her  terms  became  so  enormous  that 
managers,  especially  when  the  public  began  to  grow 
tired  of  "  the  four  or  five  puppets."  even  with  mad- 
ame,  feared  to  incur  the  responsibility  of  engaging 
her.     She  left  the  King's  Theatre  in   1813,   and  af- 
ter that  was  heard  chiefly  in  concerts.     She  gained 
by   these   entertainments    in     one   season  of  four 
months,  in  London,  £10,000,  and  doubled  that  sum 
in  a  tour  through  the  English  provinces,   Scotland 
and  Ireland.     Catalani  herself  seems  to  have  been  a 
simple-minded,   good-natured   creature,    and    more 
than  one  story  is  told  of  her  charitable  disposition. 
But  her  husband  was  a  lowbred,  avaricious  fellow. 
He  called  her  his  poule  d'or,  which   she  certainly 
was  to  him.     Capt.  Gronow  relates  in  his  "  Remin- 
iscences" that  when  she  was  on  a  visit  at  Slowe  he 
sent  in  a  bill  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  for 
£1700  for  seventeen  songs  his  wife  had  sung  in  com- 
pany, althongh  she  was  on  the  footing  of  a  guest. 
But  Valabreque  was  actually  left  behind   when  she 
was  invited  to  distinguished  houses.     She  is  de- 
scribed by  contemporaries  as  being  very  beautiful, 
not  a  great  actress,  but  making  up  for  all  deficien- 
cies by  the  charm  of  her  manner.     Her  voice,  Capt. 
Gronow    says,   "  was  transcendent."     But   she  ap- 
pears to  have  preferred  to  astonish  her  audience  by 
extraordinary  feats  of  execution,   such  as  leaping 
two   octaves  at  once,   and  the  most  florid   fiorilnre, 
rather  than  pleasing  them  by  purity  of  style.  These 
faults,  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  increased  with 
time.     One  of  her  favorite  feats  was  to  sing  the 
"  Non  piu  andrai  "  of  '"  Figaro,"  and  by  mere  force 
of  lungs  and  volume  of  voice  rise  above  all  the  brass 
of  the  orchestra.     Her  last  appearance  in  opera  took 
place  in  1814,  in  Mayer's  "  II  Fanatico  per  la  Musi- 
ca,"  but  she  cut  out  everything  that  did  not  tend  to 
display  her  bravura   powers,   and  walked    through 
her  part  without  condescending  to  act.     Each  night 
the  audience  grew  thinner,  until  she  withdrew  from 
the  theatre  never  again  to  appear  upon  the  stage. 
Her  last  appearance  in  public  took  place  in  Dublin 
in  1828.     The  following  anecdote,  taken  from  Mr. 
Hogarth's  book,  is  a  capital  illustration  of  her  sim- 
plicity and  her  intellectual  calibre.     When  she  vis- 
ited the  court  of  Weimar  she  was  placed  next  to 
Goethe  at  dinner,  but  without  having  been  previ- 
ously introduced  to  him.     Struck  by  his  appearance, 
she  inquired  his  name  of  the  gentleman  on  the  oth- 
er side.     "  The  celebrated  Goethe,  Madame."  was 
the  reply.     "  On   what  instrument  does  he  play  1 " 
"  He  is  not  a  musician,  madame ;  he  is  the  renowned 
author   of  '  Werter.'  "      "  Oh,  yes,   I  remember  !  " 
ciiel  Catalani  deliglitedly,  and  turning  to  the  poet, 
she  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  sir,  I  am   a  great  admirer  of 
'  Werter.'     I  never  read  anything  so  laughable  in 
my  life.     What  a  capital  farce  it  is,  sir!"     "A 


Music  in  New  York. 

New  York,  Nov.  28.— The  season  opens  with  a  new 
order  of  things  in  the  musical  world,  and  New  York  is  to 
be  greatly  favored  in  the  department  of  orchestral  mu- 
sic. There  will  be  plenty  of  the  best  of  such  music  per- 
formed with  a  degree  of  care  and  skill  hardly  to  be  ex- 
ceeded in  any  of  the  European  capitals. 

The  Philharraonio  Society  has  entered  upon  the  Thir- 
ty-sixth season  of  its  existence  with  an  orchestra  select- 
ed from  the  best  resident  talent  and  complete  in  every 
detail,  under  the  direction  of  Theodore  Thomas.  By 
this  bold  stroke  of  policy  the  society  has  extricated  itself 
from  difficulty,  recovered  a  lost  prestige  and  solved  all 
doubt  as  to  its  future  auccess.  Twelve  concerts  are  an- 
nounced in  the  prospectus ;  six  of  them  are  called  re- 
hearsals and  take  place  in  the  afternoon ;  but  the  per- 
formance is  in  no  respect  inferior  to  that  of  the  evening 
concerts,  and  the  programme  is  the  same.  The  concerts 
are  given  at  the  Academy  of  Music  on  the  following  days: 
Afternoon  Concerts;  Nov.  23,  Dec.  21,  Jan.  11,  Feb. 8, 
March  8,  April  5.  Evening  Concerts;  Nov.  24,  Dec. 
22,  Jan.  12,  Feb.  9,  March  9,  April  6. 

Theodore  Thomas  began  the  Eleventh  season  of  his 
Symphony  Concerts  at  Steinway  Hall,  Nov.  3.  The  con- 
certs and  rehearsals  are  eighteen  in  number.  Six  even- 
ing concerts  and  twelve  rehearsals.  As  originally  pro- 
jected the  rehearsals  were  to  be  six  in  all ;  but  as  the  de- 
mand for  subscription  tickets  was  greater  than  the  ca- 
pacity of  Steinway  Hall,  six  extra  rehearsals  were  added 
to  the  list.  The  dates  are:  Concerts:  Nov.  3,  Dec.  1, 
Jan.  5,  Feb.  2,  March  2,  April  13.  Rehearsals:  Nov.  1, 
Nov.  28,  Dec.  13,  Dec.  26,  Jan.  3,  Jan.  24,  Jan.  31,  Feb.  21, 
Feb.  28,  March  14,  March  28,  April  11. 

Dr.  Leopold  Dararosch  has  organized  from  the  best 
available  material  a  fairly  efiBcient  orchestra ;  one  which, 
if  kept  together,  will  doiibtless  improve  under  his  direc- 
tion. He  has  already  given  five  "  Symphony  matinees  " 
at  Steinway  Hall,  and  another,  to  complete  the  series, 
will  follow  on  Saturday,  Dec.  1.  He  will  give  a  second 
series  during  the  winter.  It  appears  therefore  that  in  a 
season  of  five  months  we  are  to  have  at  least  forty-two 
concerts,  at  which  the  highest  order  of  orchestral  music 
will  be  rendered,  and  the  list  will  doubtless  be  increased. 
The  concerts  of  the  Oratorio  Society  are  as  follows,  at 
Steinway  Hall;  Nov.  15,  Judas Maccabotus ;  Dec.  29.  The 
Messiah;  Feb.  28,  work  not  yet  selected;  April  25,  Z%b 
Seasons. 

The  programme  of  the  first  Thomas  Symphony  Con- 
cert consisted  of  the  following  numbers :  Mozart's  Over- 
ture to  the  Magic  Flute ;  a  Concerto  for  two  violins  and 
violoncello,  with  string  orchestra,  by  Handel;  Beetho- 
ven's "Eroica"  Symphony;  the  Introduction  and  Quar- 
tet from  the  third  act  of  Wagner's  "  Meistersinger," 
and  Liszt's  "  Tasso."  Much  to  my  regret  I  was  absent 
from  the  city  at  the  time  of  this  concert. 

The  first  Philharmonic  concert  took  place  on  Saturday 
evening,  Nov.  24,  on  which  occasion,  according  to  time- 
honored  custom,  there  was  a  dismal  rainstorm.  [The 
mere  mention  of  a  "  Philharmonic  "  brings  a  vision  of 
umbrellas  and  water-proofs.l  The  audience  was  large, 
but  not  sufficient  to  till  the  house  to  the  extent  of  its 
seating  capacity.    The  programme  was  as  follows : 

Overture—"  The  Water-carrier," Cherubini 

Symphony,  No.  6,  in  F — Beethoven 

Overture—"  Manfred  " Schumann 

Suite,  for  piano  and  orchestra,  Op.  200, 

(first  time) Raff 

Mr.  S.B.  Mills. 
Poeme  Symphoniqne— "Mazeppa" Liszt 

The  orchestra  at  present  numbers  ninety-four  per- 
formers, comprising  34  violins,  10  violas,  10  'cellos,  12 
donble  basses,  2  flutes,  1  piccolo,  3  oboes,  3  clarinets,  1 
corno-anglais,  3  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trom- 
bones, tuba,  cymbals,  triangle,  bass  drnm,  and  tympani. 

The  strength  aud  excellent  quality  of  the  strings  were 
sho>vn  in  the  very  beginning  of  Beethoven's  Pastoral 
Symphony,  in  the  crescendo  measures  for  violins  and  vi- 
olas ;  but  the  greatest  defect  in  the  playing  of  the  former 
orchestra  was  in  the  wind  instruments,  and  here  the 
greatest  improvement  is  shown.    The  horns  in  the  alle- 

gro  were  clear  and  accurate,  where  they  have  usually 
een  faulty.  And  every  part  of  the  Symphony  was  care- 
fully and  beautifully  executed.  Certain  critics  take  ex- 
ception to  that  which  they  call  "  hurrying  over"  the 
brook-scene;  but  Mr.  Tliomas,  although  he  took  this 
movement  at  a  quicker  rate  than  we  are  accustomed  to 
bear  it,  simply  played  it  as  it  is  written,  "  Andante  molto 

The  Suite  by  Ratf  comprises  an  Introduction  and 
Fuo-ue,  Minuet,  Gavotte  and  Musette,  Cavatina  and  Fi- 
nale. It  is  a  ven-  ingenious  and  complicated  work,  but 
our  first  impression  is  not  an  enduring  one.  The  first 
fo'ir  parts  are  like  a  brilliant  succession  of  unfulfilled 
promises;  but  in  the  Finale  the  themes  of  the  four  pre- 
ceding parts  are  introduced  in  the  most  novel  and  start- 
ling manner,  and  treated  with  wonderful  ingenuity  and 
skill.  Even  those  who  fail  to  credit  Mr.  Mils  with  the 
possession  of  the  sixth  sense,  thought  to  be  essential  to 
an  artist,  could  not  deny  the  ability  and  rood  taste  of 
his  performance  in  this  very  difficult  work.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  Mr.  Mills's  playing  is  this:  he pleasfs  his  hear- 
ers, but  never  awakes  euthusiasm.  Perhaps  it  is  because 
he  himself  does  not  feel  that  emotion.  A.A.C. 

(Conclusion  next  time.) 
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Harvard  Musical  Association. 

A  considerably  larger  audience  than  before  at- 
tended the  second  Symphony  Concert  (Thursday 
afternoon,  Not.  22),  and  was  manifestly  well  pleased 
and  edified.  The  Orchestra,  it  was  generally 
thought,  played  even  better  than  in  the  first 
concert,  which  won  universal  praise.  Of  course, 
there  were  imperfections,  "  roughnessess,"  false  in- 
tonations, occasionally  obvious  even  to  inferior  mor- 
tals not  provided  with  the  critical  detective's  micro- 
scopic ear,  which  listens  for  the  fafilty  details  rather 
than  for  music, — just  as  the  purest  water  reveals  to 
the  microscopic  eye  infinitesimal  monsters  and  all 
sorts  of  vegetable  and  animal  impurities,  whereof 
we  loathe  to  drink.  Let  us,  we  blind  and  deaf  and 
ignorant  majority,  who  nevertheless  "love  much," 
be  thankful  to  the  good  genius,  whether  he  be  Schu- 
bert or  Beethoven,  that  we  can  enjoy  a  great  musi- 
cal work  in  spite  of  little  imperfections  in  the  ren- 
dering, nay,  positively  feel  uplifted  and  inspired  by 
its  whole  glorious  development  and  movement, 
meeting  the  intention  as  it  were  half  way — without 
which  willingness  we  were  unworthy  to  enjoy  it, 
shutting  the  Master  out. — The  solos  also  were  de- 
lightful.    Here  is  the  programme  : — 

Overture,  in  C,  Op.  115,  composed  for  the  "  Name 

Day  "of  an  Emperor Beethoven 

Scfeneet  Berceuse:  "  Si,  carina  caprettina!"  from 

"  Dinorah," Meyerbeer 

Miss  Lillian  Bailey. 
Krakowiat:  Grand  Rondeau  de  Concert,  Op.  14, 

for  Piano-forte,  with  Orchestra Chopin 

George  \V.  Sumner. 

Songs,  with  Piano-forte: 

a.  Friihlinfrs  Ankunf t  ("Spring  is  come !  ")  Op. 

23,  No.  5 R.  Franz 

b.  Suleika,  No.  2,  "  Was  bedeutet  die  Bewe- 

gung?  " Mendelssohn 

Miss  Lillian  Bailey. 

Symphony,  No.  9,  in  C Schubert 

Introduction  and  AUeero.— Andante  eon  moto. — 
Scherzo.— Finale. 

The  "  Namensfeier "  Overture  is  not  one  of  the 
colossal  overtures  of  Beethoven,  but  it  is  instinct 
with  his  fire  and  genius  throughout,  and  should  be 
heard  much  oftener  than  it  is  ;  it  may  never  be  pop- 
ular, but  it  will  reward  attention.  It  was  first  giv- 
en in  this  city,  in  these  Symphony  Concerts,  in  the 
Beethoven  Centennial  year,  and  then  it  was  given 
twice ;  since  which  time  we  think  it  has  not  again 
been  heard  here  until  now.  It  was  composed  for 
the  "  Name-day"  festivities  of  the  Emperor  Francis 
II.  in  Vienna,  in  1814,  and  is  commonly  regarded 
as  a  companion  piece  to  the  much  larger  and  grand- 
er Op.  124  in  the  same  key,  called  "  Weihe  des 
Hauses,"  or  Dedication  Overture  (for  the  opening  of 
a  theatre).  The  Introduction  {Maestoso)  is  broad, 
stately  and  commanding.  The  Allegro  assai  vivace, 
which  follows  in  6-8  measure  to  the  end,  a  light, 
tripping,  nervous  movement,  which  at  first  seems 
sketchy,  develops  with  a  marvellous  consistency 
and  beauty,  fresh  at  every  turn,  and  fulfilling  each 
strange  expectation  with  an  easy  certainty  that  still 
surprises  and  delights.  It  requires  to  be  rendered 
with  extreme  precision  and  delicacy,  and  the  or- 
chestra were  more  successful  than  one  might  well 
have  feared.  At  all  events  it  made  a  good  impres- 
sion in  spite  of  short  rehearsal — and  the  want  of  a 
few  more  strings. 

Miss  Lillian  Bailet,  with  her  delicate,  sweet, 
fresh  voice,  her  charming  naturalness  of  manner, 
and  her  artistic,  earnest  feeling  and  expression,  sang 
to  great  acceptance.  She  has  gained  much  in  pow- 
er, and  style  within  a  year,  and,  being  very  young, 
she  will  gain  more.  But  it  is  already  a  rare  treat 
to  listen  to  her.  The  scene  and  cradle  song  from 
Dinorah  cannot,  indeed,  make  its  best  efifect  in  the 


concert  room,  taken  out  of  its  dramatic  connection  ; 
nor  do  we  entirely  like  the  music  ;  the  opening  rec- 
itative and  pretty  pastoral  hints  in  the  instruments 
are  pleasing,  but,  in  the  latter  half,  the  music  be- 
comes over  ingenious  and  aflfected,  as  is  often  the 
way  with  Meyerbeer  with  all  his  truly  creative  gen- 
ius. She  sang  it  softly,  as  the  dramatic  situation 
requires,  and  therefore  her  young  voice,  with  or- 
chestra, did  not  pervade  the  great  hall  in  this  with 
such  power  as  in  the  Lieder  afterwards.  But  the 
recitative  was  given  with  true  expression,  the  occa- 
sional highest  tones  were  singularly  pure  and  firm 
and  satisfj'ing,  and  she  has  the  art  of  holding  out  a 
high  tone  and  diminishing  it  with  beautiful  effect. 
The  accompaniment  was  delicately  played.  There 
was  more  room  for  fervor  and  impassioned  accent 
in  the  two  songs,  in  which  she  had  the  advantage  of 
Mr.  .Dresel's  exquisite  pianoforte  accompaniment, 
and  she  entered  into  the  spirit  of  them,  as  if  sing- 
ing out  her  soul.  The  Franz  Spring  song  was  par- 
ticularly suited  to  her. 

Mr.  Sumner  played  the  brilliant,  piquant  Krako- 
wiah  of  Chopin  very  neatly  and  distinctly,  showing 
a  thorough  study  and  a  right  conception  of  it,  and 
bringing  out  many  of  its  quaint  melodic  motives 
with  great  vividness  and  fineness.  The  only  failure 
was  of  strength  of  touch  ;  there  was  a  lack  of  reso- 
nance for  so  large  a  space. 

But  charming  as  all  these  things  were,  the  grand 
attraction  of  the  concert  was  the  great  Schubert 
Symphony, — one  of  the  inspired  works,  with  com- 
mon consent  now  spoken  of  as  "  heavenly  "  as  "  di- 
vine," worthy  to  be  throned  with  Beethoven's  im- 
mortal Nine.  Once,  while  its  beauty  audits  grand- 
eur, and  its  absolute  originality,  were  recognized, 
audiences  were  apt  to  find  it  excessively  long  ;  but 
Schumann  was  right  about  its  "  heavenly  length  ;  " 
and  this  time,  we  think,  all  who  listened  in  the  right 
spirit  (and  there  were  very  few  who  did  not)  were 
convinced  that  it  is  of  just  the  right  length.  Even 
the  longest  movement,  the  unspeakably  beautiful 
Andante,  actually  seemed  short ;  for  you  are  led  on 
from  one  beauty  to  another,  with  ever  increasing  in- 
terest, with  never  a  dull  passage,  or  a  single  meas- 
ure of  mere  remplissage,  until  it  has  developed  all  it 
had  to  say  and  no  more, — one  pure  inspiration  from 
the  first  note  to  the  last.  Allowing  for  some  occa- 
sional false  intonation  in  one  or  two  wind  instru- 
ments, a  few  hitches  in  the  violins,  and  some  brass 
tones  coarser  than  they  need  be,  all  the  movements 
were  so  well  rendered  that  the  Symphony  was 
heard  with  intense  interest  and  enthusiasm ;  for  it 
is  trivial  to  note  slight  defects  in  detail — at  all 
events  trivial  to  remember  them— in  one  or  two  in- 
stances, we  fear,  worse  than  trivial — with  such  a 
glorious,  god-like  procession  moving  past  one.  The 
tremendous  Finale  was  made  remarkably  effective. 

We  have  received  many  unsought  assurances, 
from  musicians  as  well  as  amateurs,  of  the  deep  im- 
pression made  by  this  performance.  Here,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  passage  from  a  private  note,  from  an 
organist,  a  graduate  of  the  Leipzig  Conservatorium, 
written  on  first  sitUng  down  at  home  after  the 
concert,  "  while  the  spell  was  on  him  "  :  — 

"  My  Dear  A.,— What  a  rich  treat  the  Harvard  Orches- 
tra gave  us  to-day  in  their  playing  ot  the  '  heavenly ' 
Schubert  Symphony !  It  seemed  to  me  a  great  step  in 
advance  of  any  previous  performance,  and  the  tread  of 
the  Giants,  in  the  last  movement,  carried  one  along  as 
only  an  earnest  and  confident  orchestra  could.  This 
was  a  performance  to  be  proud  of,  and  was  a  fitting  fol- 
lowing to  Mr.  Dresel's  uplifting  and  poetic  accompani- 
ment to  the  pair  of  Songs." 

— We  cannot  conclu^le  without  one  word  in  praise 
for,  and  in  justice  to  Mr.  Zerrahn, — the  faithful  and 
long  tried  Conductor,  who  with  such  imperfect 
means,  small  orchestra  and  musicians  allowed  few 
opportunities  of  playing  thus  together,  exceedingly 
short  time  for  rehearsals,  and  amid  the  discourage- 


ment of  a  perpetual  cross  fire  of  a  petty  and  yet 
maddening  "  criticism,"  much  of  it  plainly  personal 
and  prompted  by  an  evident  desire  to  pull  down  and 
destroy  the  best  we  have  or  can  have  under  present 
circumstances,  has  yet  succeeded  in  bringing  out 
that  long  and  difficult  great  Symphony  with  such 
inspiring  and  uplifting  power.  These  concerts, 
with  the  reduced  patronage  they  get,  must  needs  be 
given  on  a  very  economical  scale.  Tliose  who  find 
most  fault  with  the  performances  are  the  very  ones 
who  do  their  best  (worst)  to  warn  off  subscribers, 
and  thus  make  it  necessary  to  perform  a  great  Sym- 
phony with  only  four  hours  of  rehearsal  ;  and  that 
too,  when  a  number  of  the  musicians  never  played 
it  in  their  lives  before.  Two  short  rehearsals  !  And 
then  you  judge  the  effort  by  the  standard  of  a  body 
of  men  who  are  kept  in  constant  practice  of  this  sort 
the  whole  year  round, — who  play  together  all  the 
time,  are  well  paid  for  it,  and  do  nothing  else  !  The 
only  wonder  is  that  our  brave  orchestra  and  leader 
can  achieve  so  much,  can  kindle  such  a  love  for 
what  is  best  and  noblest  in  the  art  of  Music. 

These  concerts  are  in  no  sense  a  speculation. 
Nobody  profits  or  seeks  to  profit  pecuniarily  by 
them.  The  Association  which  gives  them — a  social, 
private  one,  not  organized  for  concert-giving,  and 
not  dependent  upon  that — does  it  purely  and  solely 
for  the  end  of  building  up  in  time  a  permanent  local 
orchestra  in  Boston,  and  of  keeping  alive  the  love 
and  taste  for  the  great  masterworks  through  fre- 
quent hearing.  It  knows  their  present  limitations  and 
deficiencies.  It  perseveres,  doing  l;.e  best  now  pos- 
sible, in  the  hope  of  keeping  the  nucleus  alive  and 
whole,  until  "  better  times  "  shall  bring  it  greater 
means  and  power.  And  it  has  a  right,  one  would 
think,  to  expect  from  the  friends  of  music  here  all 
sympathy  and  favor,  instead  of  reckless  and  destruc- 
tive criticism.  For  real  criticism,  which  is  sincere 
and  to  the  purpose,  prompted  by  good  motive,  it  is 
always  grateful. 

Chamber  Concerts. 

That  was  a  very  pleasant  one  given  in  Uuion  Hall 
on  Wednesday  afternoon,  Nov.  14,  by  Miss  Lillian 
Shattuok,  one  of  the  promising  young  violin  pupils 
(yet  in  her  teens)  of  Julius  Eichberg,  and  with  the 
aid  of  several  of  these  poung  violinists,  beside  oth- 
er artist  friends.     This  was  the  programme : 

1.  Quartet  in  D  major Haydn 

Allegro  moaerato,  Adagio  cantahile. 

Miss  Alibie  Shepardson,   Miss  Lillian  Shattuck, 

Mr.  Wulf  Fries,        Mr.  Edwin  Sabin. 

2.  Piano  Solo  :— 

Prelude  and  Fugue,  Op.  35 Mendelssohn 

Menuetto,  Op.  72 KafE 

Miss  Hattie  Billings. 

3.  Concerto  for  Violin,  1st  mov't Mendelssohn 

Miss  Lilli.an  Shattuck. 

4.  Scena  and  Aria,- Der  Freischiitz Von  Weber 

Miss  Lillian  Bailey. 
B.  'Cello  Solo:— 

Bong  without  words Mendelssohn 

Serenade -  —  Lalo 

Mr.  Wulf  Fries. 

6.  Elegle,  for  Violin Ernst 

Miss  Lillian  Shattuck. 

7.  Song— "They  Say," Eandegger 

Miss  Lillian  Bailey. 

8.  Concertante  for  four  Violins  Eichberg 

Misses  Lillian  Chandler,   Lettle  Launder, 
Lillian  Shattuck,  Abbie  Shepardson. 

Father  Haydn  would  not  have  been  cross  at  all, 
we  think,  could  he  have  heard  his  two  beautiful 
movements  played  so  clearly  and  so  smoothly,  and 
with  such  good  mutual  understanding ;  nor  could 
Mr  Wulf  Fries  feel  ashamed  of  snch  companion- 
ship. Miss  Shattuck's  rendering  of  the  Mendelssohn 
Allegro,  and  of  Ernst's  Elegie,  really  astonished. 
Her  tone  is  pure  and  delicate,  her  execution  clean. 
Miss  Billings  contributed  much  to  the  general 
pleasure  in  her  pianoforte  selections,  though  we 
have  heard  her  when  she  seemed  less  constrained 
than  in  the  Mendelssohn  Prelude  and  Fugue.  Miss 
Bailet  sang  the  great  Freyschidz  scena  with  won- 
derful dramatic  fervor  and  expression  for  one  so 
young,  as  well  as  with  rare  beauty  of  voice,  style 
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and  execution.     The  climax  was  almost  thrilling.  ' 
We  were  sorry  to  hare  to  lose  the  Concertante  for 
four   violins,    which    we    have    heard  particularly 
praised. 

Miss  Winslow's  Recital,  at  Union  Hall,  Monday 
afternoon,  Nov.  26,  was  largely  attended,  by  an  ap- 
preciative and,  in  the  main,  well  pleased  audience. 
Her  youthful  and  attractive  presence,  and  her  whole 
loot  and  manner,  as  of  one  in  earnest  with  her  Art, 
bespoke  symvathy  from  the  outset.  Her  programme 
was  as  follows ; 

1.  Trio  in  B  flat.  Op.  11 Beethoven 

Allearo  con  brio — Adagio— Allegretto. 

Sa.  Prelncle  and  Fugue Bach 
b.  Cradle  Song Hensplt 
c.  Spinninc:  Song Wagner-Liszt 

3.  Andante  and  Variations Schumann 

For  two  Pianos, 

!a.  Noc'nme, > 
b.  Etude, 5  Chopin 
c.  Ballade ) 

Musical  feeling,  a  clean,  crisp,  vital  touch  and 
accent,  with  a  good  deal  of  power  and  brilliancy  of 
execution  were  manifest  throughout.  In  the  Beet- 
hoven Trio — with  the  Variations  on  a  popular  air 
— she  was  assisted  by  the  brothers  Fries,  and  its 
beauties  were  all  well  brought  out ;  although  here 
and  elsewhere  we  could  not  but  remark  a  certain 
anxiety  in  her  playing  which  told  of  the  severe  and 
unremitting  finger  drill  of  those  five  years  at  Stutt- 
gart. The  Prelude  and  Fugue  by  Bach  were  very 
distinctly,  evenly  and  beautifully  rendered.  The 
Cradle  Song  by  Henselt  sang  itself  with  the  most 
delicate  and  tender  foeling;  and  the  "Spinning 
Song"  was  given  with  the  greatest  ease  and  fluen- 
cy. The  Schumann  Duet,  with  Mr.  J.  C.  D.  Park- 
er, was  also  a  success.  Miss  Winslow  was  less  hap- 
py in  the  Chopin  pieces,  particularly  the  Ballade, 
where  she  several  times  struck  a  wrong  note,  which 
evidently  robbed  her  of  her  presence  of  mind  and 
somewhat  blurred  the  whole  interpretation.  We 
understand  the  darkness  of  the  hall,  with  the  shad- 
ow on  the  keyboard,  was  what  embarrassed  her.  It 
certainly  speaks  well  for  the  intrinsic  musical  nature 
of  this  earnest  young  student,  that  the  long  and  ter- 
rible technical  driil  has  not  killed  all  fine  expression. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  her  more. 


Miss  Amt  Fay's   third   and  last  Piano  Becital, 

Nov.  21,  was  as  follows : 

Prelude  and  Fugue  in  B  minor Bach 

Grand  Sonata.  C  majc.  Op.  53 Beethoven 

Allegro  con  brio— Adagio  molto— Rondo. 

Nocturne.  C  minor Field 

32  Variations  in  C  minor Beethoven 

Nocturne.  F  major.  No.  1.  Op.  15 Chopin 

Nocturne.  F  ahai'p  major.  No.  2   Op.  15 " 

Study.  A  minor.  No.  11.  Op.  25 " 

(Sometimes  called  the  "Hurricane"  or  "Winter- 
Wind"  Study.) 

Taebea-Traum.    Nocturne Liszt 

.  Khapsodie  Hongroise.    No.  14! " 

It  was  certainly  no  slight  evidence  of  power  of 
will  and  intellect,  as  well  as  of  physical  nerve  and 
muscle,  to  carry  through  such  a  programme  with 
unflagging  certainty,  nay  much  of  it  with  grace  and 
ease  and  good  expression,  and  the  whole  of  it  with- 
out a  note  before  her.  We  arrived  only  in  time  to 
hear  the  Rondo  Finale  of  the  Beethoven  Sonata,  her 
performance  of  which  seemed  to  us  to  lack  the  elas- 
ticity, the  airy  lightness  that  should  characterize 
it.  In  all  the  other  interpretations  we  found  more 
satisfaction  than  perhaps  ever  before  in  Miss  Fay's 
playing.  At  this  time  of  writing  the  pieces  are  not 
fresh  enough  in  our  mind  to  enable  us  to  say  more. 


In  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Sherwood's  second  of  two  con- 
certs (Union  Hall,  Monday  afternoon,  I>ec.  3),  we 
seemed  to  hear  this  fine  pianist  at  his  best,  and  in  a 
great  variety  of  interesting  work,  relieved  too  by 
some  excellent  singing.  These  were  the  selec- 
tions:— 

1.  a.  Fugue,  No.  3,  C  major  (Pet.  Ed.,  200) Bach 

b.  Prelude  and  Fugue,  A  minor  (Pet.  Ed., 

200) Bach 


2.  a.  "  Der  Abend  Stern"  (The  Evening  Star,) 

J.  Hallstrora 

b.  "  Elfenreihn  " Carl  Reinecke 

(ComposPd  pxnrepsly  for  the) 
Swedish  Ladies  Quartette. 

3.  Son.ite,  E  minor,  Op.  90 Beethoven 

a.  Allperro.       b.  Rondo. 

4.  Tenor  Solo.    Cavatina  from  "Faust,"  "Salve 

dimora," Gounod 

Mr.  Carl  PUneger. 

5.  Trio,  "Lift  thine  eyes,"  from  "Elijah," 

l\Tendel«!=ohn 
Misses  Wideberfr,  Aberg  and  Soederlund,  of 
the  .Swedish  Ladips  Quartette. 

6.  a.  "Krpislpriana,"  Op.  16,  No.  1,  D  minor, "No. 

5,  G  minor Schumann 

6.  Impromptu,  A  flat  major,  Op.  142,  No.  2, 

Schubert 

c.  Tarantelle,  E  flat  minor,  Op.  11, 

Gustav  Schumann 
Mr.  Sherwood, 

7.  a.  "Necken"  (The  W.itcr  Sprite),  arr.  for  Quar- 

tette, by L.  Olilson 

b.  "  Hoelizeitstanz  "  (Peace  and  "Wedding 

Dance) Soedermann 

Swedish  Ladies  Quartette. 

8.  n.  F.tude,  Op.  2,  No.  6  ("If  I  were  a  bird,")  Henselt 
b.  Ballade  in  A  flat  major,  Op.  47  (by 

request) Chopin 

Mr.  Sherwood. 

9.  Tenor  Solo — "Im  Fruphling" Fesca 

Mr.  Carl  Pflueger. 

10.  Toccata,  B  maior.  On.  3fi Auguste  Dupont 

[First  time  in  Boston.] 

Mr.  Sherwood  plaj-ed  all  from  memory.  And  the 
finished  ease  and  grace  of  style,  tlie  power  and  cer" 
tainty  of  execution  were  not  more  observable,  than 
the  air  of  dreamy  and  imaginative  abstraction  with 
which  he  seemed  to  think  every  phrase  and  passage 
out  as  he  went  on,  happy  apparently  in  such  fine 
mental  occupation.  It  wis  by  no  means  automatic 
memorizing,  but  the  clear  consciousness  of  what  he 
was  expressincr,  The  fugues  of  Bach, — though  not 
of  the  most  interesting  specimens,  not  from  the 
"  Well-tempered  Clavichord,"  were  most  conscien- 
tiously and  neatly  rendered,  made  to  say  all  that 
was  in  them.  Of  the  Beethoven  Sonata  lie  evident" 
ly  had  his  own  conception,  most  carefully  thought 
out  in  every  detail.  It  did  not  correspond  with  that 
which  we  have  always  held.  In  the  firat  move- 
ment, which,  to  be  sure,  has  something  of  the 
moody  freedom  of  a  Fantasia, — and  in  which  Beet- 
hoven again  employs  that  overlapping,  echoing  al- 
ternation of  two  voices  sempre  dimhiuendo,  which  is 
so  expressive  in  the  horn-like  dying  aw,iy  of  the 
"  Adienx  "  in  the  preceding  Sonata — Mr.  Sherwood 
indulged  in  a  (to  us)  inconceivable  ad  libitum  of 
tempo,  which  marred  the  continuity.  And  in  that 
placid,  smooth  and  flowing  Rondo,  with  the  finesse 
and  exquisite  surprise  of  each  return  of  the  lovely 
theme,  there  seemed  to  be  too  much  jerkiness :  the 
stream  was  too  often  suddenly  rufiled.  Yet,  allow- 
ing him  his  own  conception,  it  was  a  beautiful  poet- 
ic rendering. 

The  group  of  pieces  by  Schumann,  Schubert  and 
a  younger  Schumann  were  all  interesting  ;  but  the 
most  fascinating  was  the  Schubert  Impromptu,  to 
which  he  lent  a  most  delicate  and  airy  touch.  The 
familiar  "If  I  were  a  bird,"  b}-  Henselt,  was  so 
played  that  it  seemed  to  have  lost  none  of  its  fresh 
charm.  Of  the  A-flat  Ballade  of  Chopin,  which  we 
have  so  often  heard  of  late,  Mr.  Sherwood's  render- 
ing was  one  of  the  most  satisfactory.  The  modern 
French  Toccata  by  Dupont  is  a  very  rapid,  difiicult 
and  brilliant  movement,  of  a  dance-like  character, 
and  was  most  brilliantly  executed. 

The  Swedish  singers'  voices  sounded  doubly  rich 
and  full  in  that  small  hall,  and  blended  very  musi- 
cally and  sweetly,  sometimes  with  a  wild  and  som- 
bre pathos,  then  again  laughingly  and  brightly. 
The  remarkably  low  register  of  the  two  Contraltos 
is  probably  the  reason  why  so  much  of  their  music 
is  set  in  a  low  key,  compressing  the  harmonj'  into  a 
narrow  compass.  The  Trio  from  Elijah  lost  some- 
thing of  its  aerial,  angelic  character  by  being  taken 
in  a  lower  pitch. 

Mr.  Pflukger  has  a  robust  tenor  voice  of  remarka- 
ble volume  and  musical  sweetness.  The  surprise  of 
a  single  high  falsetto  tone  seemed  more  unnatural  in 
such  a  voice  than  it  does  in  a  light  tenore  di  grazia. 
lie  sang  the  "Salve  dimora"  with  fervent  expression 


and  in  a  good  sustained  cantabile  style.        In  the 
Spring  Song  by  Fesca,  too,  he  gave  much  pleasure. 

Of  Mr.  Sherwood's  first  concert  (Nov.  16),  which 
we  were  unable  to  attend,  we  can  only  record  the 
programme: — • 

1.  a.  Prelude  and  Fugue,  C  minor  (Well-tempered 

Clavichord,  Book  2,  No.  2) Bach 

ft.  Fugue,  C  major,  No.  2  (Peters'  Ed., 

No.  2001  Bach 

2.  "Busslied" Beethoven 

Dr.  S.  W.  Langmaid. 

3.  Sonate  Pathetique.  C  minor,  Op.  13 Beethoven 

4.  Song — "Die  Lnreley" Liszt 

Miss  Lillian  Bailev. 

5.  a.  Nocturne,  Fmajnr,  On.  23,  No.  4 Schumann 

6.  Etude- C  niinr.r.  On.  10,  No.  12 Chopin. 

c.  Grande  Valse  Brillante,  Op.  34.  No.  1 Chnpin 

6.  Songs— n.  "Du  bist  die  Ruh" Schubert 

6.  "Italy  " Mendelssohn 

Dr.  P.  W.  Langmaid. 

7.  a.  Two  "Sonsrs  without  Words,"  No.  10,  B  minor 

and  No.  25,  G  major Mendplssohn 

6.  "Chorus  of  Dancimr  Dervishes,"  from  Beet- 
hoven's "Ruins  of  Athens,"  translated  for 

piano  by C.  Saint-Sae'ns 

[First  time  in  Boston.] 

8.  a.  "Nina"  (old  Italian  song) Pergolese 

b.  "Haidenroslein  ' Schubert 

Miss  Lillian  Bailey. 

9.  Valse  de  I'Cpera  "Faust"  de  Qoiinod Liszt 


Is  Prospect.  Some  extremely  interesting  con- 
certs have  occurred  this  week,  too  late  for  notice  in 
this  number  ;  particularly  the  first  Recital  of  Mme. 
Schiller,  on  Wednesday  ;  the  third  Thomas  Concert, 
Wednesday  evening;  the  third  Harvard  Symphony 
Concert,  Thursday  afternoon,  and  the  Cecilia,  Thurs- 
day evening. 

The  fourth  Theodore  Thomas  concert  coraes  this 
afternoon,  when  Prof.  Paine's  Symphonic  Fantaisie 
on  Shake.ipeare's  "  Tempest"  will  be  given.  Also 
the  Orchestral  Suite,  Op.  49  (new)  by  Saint-Saens  ; 
"  Siegfried's  Death,"  Wagner  ;  a  new  Polonaise  bj' 
Rafii',  etc.  Miss  Mathilde  Wilde  will  sing,  and 
the  young  violinist.  Master  Lichteneerg,  will  play. 

Sasders  Theatre,  Cambridge.  The  second  con- 
cert comes  next  Tuesday  evening,  Dec.  11,  and  will 
consist  of  Chamber  Music.  Miss  Famny  Kellogg. 
Soprano,  Mr.  Ernst  Perabo,  and  the  Boston  Phil- 
harmonic Club  will  assist  in  a  choice  programme, 
embracing  the  Kreutzer  Sonata  (piano  and  violin). 
Beethoven,  Messrs.  Perabo  and  Listemann  ;  Aria,  "Si 
t'amo,  0  cara,"  Handel,  MissFannv  Kellosg;  Larg- 
hetto  and  Scherzo,  for  Piano,  Violin  and  'Cello, 
Paine.  Messrs.  Perabo,  Listemann  and  Hartdesen  ; 
Violoncello  Solo,  Sarabande  and  Gavotte,  from 
Suite  in  D,  ffac/i,  Mr.  A.  Hartdeffen  ;  Songs,  "  Ge- 
heimes,"  Schnhert,  "Tanzlied  iin  Mai,''  Franz,  Miss 
Fanny  Kellogg;  Octet  for  two  Violins,  Viola,  Vio- 
loncello, Clarinet,  Horn,  Bassoon  and  Contrabass, 
Op.  166,  Schubert. 

Christmas  Oratorios.  The  sale  of  tickets  for  the 
whole  season  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  has 
been  so  far  quite  successful,  and  the  sale  of  single 
tickets  will  begin  next  week.  First,  for  the  two 
performances  at  Christmas  time.  On  Sunday  even- 
ing. Dec.  23,  will  be  given,  for  the  second  lime  in 
Boston,  the  first  two  parts  of  Bach's  Christmas  Ora- 
torio,— this  time  with  the  additional  accompani- 
ments by  Robert  Franz,  which  arrived  just  too  late 
for  the  Festival  last  May.  This  will  be  followed  by 
J.  C.  D.  Parker's  "  Redemption  Hymn "  and  the 
Cantata:  "  Noel,"  by  Saint-Saens.  All  throe  works 
were  among  the  chief  successes  of  the  May  Festi- 
val.— On  Tuesday  evening  (Christmas  Day),  the 
time-honored  "  Messiah  "  of  Handel,  also  with  the 
Franz  accompaniments,  completing  those  by  Mo- 
zart, will  be  given.  The  ]3rincipal  singers  in  the 
first  performance  will  be  Miss  Emma  C.  Tiiursbv, 
Miss  Annie  Louise  Cart,  Mrs.  H.  E.  S.^wyer,  Mr. 
Wm.  J.  Winch  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Stoddard  (baritone), 
of  New  York;  in  the  "Messiali."  Miss  Thi'rsbt.  Jlrs. 
Flora  E.  Barry.  Mr.  Joseph  Maas,  and  Mr.  Myron 
W.  Whitney.  Mr.  Zerr.^hn  will  conduct  and  Mr.  B. 
J.  Lanq  will  sit  at  the  Great  Organ. 

The  fourth  Harvard  Symphony  Concert  will  take 
place  on  Thursday  afternoon,  Dec.  20,  at  the  Music 
Hnll.  The  programme  includes  :  Overture  to  "Co- 
riolan."  Beethoven  ;  Aria  ;  Symphony  in  D  minor. 
Schumann.  Nocturne  (MS.)  for  Oroiieslra  (first 
time),  C.C.  Mueller ;  Songs;  Overture:  "In  the 
Hishlaiids,"  Qade, 
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Ehythm,  Touch,  etc. 

Me.  Editor, —In  some  recent  numbers  of  the 
"  Journal,"  Mr.  Matl\ew3  seems  to  be  mucli  inter- 
ested concerning  the  subject  of  Rhythm,  Touch, 
etc.,  as  connected  with  Piano-playing. 

Allow  me  through  your  valuable  columns  to  call 
his  attention  to  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Dilson  published, 
some  twenty-four  years  afjo,  a  concise  and  useful 
Theoretical  Text  boot  for  the  Piano,.by  Prof.  E.  B. 
Oliver,  which,  in  Chapter  5,  contains  a  statement  of 
the  Theory  of  Touch,  as  communicated  to  the  au- 
thor by  Friedrich  Wieck,  of  Dresden,  whose  author- 
ity neither  Mr.  Mathews  nor  Mr.  Mason  would  proba- 
bly question.  Also,  a  few  years  later,  was  pub- 
lished a  "  Thorough  Bass  Manual "  by  the  same  au- 
thor, which  contains  a  system  of  exercises  and  rules 
regarding  the  value  of  notes,  rhythm,  accent,  etc., 
which  is  quite  exhaustive  on  these  subjects,  and 
which  may  contain  hints  useful  to  Mr.  Mathews, 
judging  from  his  articles  on  Rhythm,  Accent,  etc., 
in  your  columns.  The  exercises  for  accent  in  prac- 
tice of  scales,  which  have  been  claimed  as  original 
by  the  compilers  of  a  certain  method  for  Piano,  are 
also  suggested  in  the  above  mentioned  Text-book, 
and  wore  given  to  his  pupils  by  Prof.  Oliver,  years 
before  their  publication  in  the  method  above  re- 
ferred to,  as  many  of  his  pupils  will  be  happy  to 
testify. 

New  light  upon  musical  subjects  of  Theory  in 
practice,  should  be  heartily  received,  but  let  us  also 
accept  aud  appreciate  the  work  of  those  who  have 
for  many  years  been  arduously  laying  the  founda- 
tions for  the  advancing  knowledge,  and  high  stand- 
ard of  Musical  Art  which  we  now  enjoy. 

A  Pupil  of  Mendelssohn  Musical  Institute. 


I  <^ >  ■ 


Philadelphia.  (From  the  Evening  Bulletin.,  Kov. 
23.)  At  the  Arch  Street  Tlieatre  last  evening,  Am- 
broise  Thomas's  A  Summer  Night'n  Dream  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Hess  English  Opera  Company  to  a 
full  house,  and  so  excellent  was  the  performance 
that  the  favorable  impression  made  by  the  company 
in  The  CAj'mfs  o/iVOT-mOTirfy  was  fully  sustained.  .  Le 
Songe  d'une  nuil  d'Ele,  first  produced  in  Paris  in 
1850,  is  happy,  especially  in  the  second  act,  in  its 
illustrations  of  Thomas's  finest  traits  of  composition, 
being  marked  by  a  delicacy  of  shading,  a  flowing 
sweetness  and  a  quaint  grace  that  is  wonderfully 
attractive.  Unfortunately,  the  music  is  marred  by 
a  bad  libretto — bad  in  French,  and  still  worse  in  the 
English  translation.  The  animating  idea  of  the 
drama — the  grouping  of  a  number  of  Shakespearean 
characters  with  Shakespeare  himself  as  the  central 
figure — is  admirable,  but  the  realization  of  this 
idea  is  faulty  to  a  degree.  Few  of  us  but  would 
be  glad  to  see  Shakespeare,  but  few  of  us  would 
care  to  see  him  drunk  ;  but  it  is  just  in  this  condi- 
tion that  he  is  presented  to  us,  and  his  summer 
night's  dream  is  supposed  to  be  dreamed  whilst  he 
lies  in  a  drunken  sleep.  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the 
dual  role  of  a  fairy  god-mother  and  a  lecturer  upon 
temperance  also,  is  rather  a  sharp  attack  upon  the 
unities;  and  her  qneenliness  when  she  crowns  the 
entirely  sobered  poet  with  bays,  scarcely  reconciles 
us  to  her  previous  exhibition  of  qualities  scarcely 
so  queenly.  Elizabeth,  however,  was  an  eccentric 
sort  of  a  person,  much  given  to  having  her  own  way, 
and  her  conduct  in  the  opera  is  more  pardonable, 
poetically  speaking,  than  is  the  conduct  of  the  play- 
wright. The  little  strain  of  love  mating  between 
Latimer  and  Olivia  interjected  into  the  work  is 
pleasant  in  its  way,  and  furnishes  an  opportunity 
in  the  first  act  for  a  pretty  air,  sung  by  Latimer, 
"  Dear  Love  of  Thee,"  and  in  the  last  act  for  an  ad- 
mirable song  by  Olivia,  "  Hear  me  but  once,"  and 
an  attractive  duet  by  the  lovers.  The  music  through- 
out, as  we  have  said,  is  charming,  being  by  turns 


sparkling  and  poetic,  and  always  marked  by  the 
play  of  the  delicate,  tender  fancy  of  the  composer. 
The  notable  numbers  are;  in  the  first  act,  Eliza- 
beth's ogre  song  and  the  trio  by  Elizabeth,  Falstaff 
and  Olivia ;  in  the  second  act  the  especially  brilliant 
duet  by  Shakespeare  and  the  Queen;  in  the  third 
act  Elizabeth's  song  "  Ah  I  idle  splendor  that  sur- 
rounds me,"  the  succeeding  trio,  by  Falstaff,  Olivia 
and  the  Queen,  Olivia's  song,  "Hear  me  but  once," 
and  the  duet  immediately  following. 

The  cast  last  evening  included  Miss  Melville  as 
the  Queen,  Mr.s.  Seguin  as  Olivia,  Mr.  Castle  as 
Shakespeare,  Mr.  Peakes  as  Falstaff,  and  Mr.  Tur- 
ner as  Latimer  ;  and,  as  there  were  no  minor  char- 
acters to  be  represented  by  second-rate  singers,  the 
performance  was  admirably  smooth  and  effective. 
Miss  Melville's  acting  as  Elizabeth  was  most  aston- 
ishingly queenly  to  those  who  saw  her  frolicking 
about  as  Mignonette,  and  her  siniring  was  still  more 
worthy  of  approval  than  in  the  former  part.  Her 
ogre  song,  the  air  "  Ah  I  Idle  splendor,''  and  sever- 
al of  her  concerted  numbers  with  Shakespeare  and 
Falstaff,  were  peremptorily  re-demanded,  and 
throughout  the  entire  opera  the  audience  was 
prompt  and  enthusiastic  in  its  applause  of  her  ad- 
mirable work.  Mr.a.  Seguin  as  Olivia  had  not  near- 
ly go  manv  ehancs  for  exkihiting  her  thnroujhly 
good  qualities,  but  she  made  the  most  of  her  oppor 
tunities,  and  in  the  duet  with  Latimer,  in  several 
duets  with  the  Queen,  and,  notably,  in  her  song 
"  Hear  me  but  once"  — sung  with  singular  purity 
of  tone — secured  the  praise  that  she  so  abundantly 
deserved.  The  parts  of  Shakespeare  and  Latimer, 
while  son^ewhat  dull  in  acting,  were  sung  with  fine 
effect,  and  Falstaff  was  acted  with  conventional 
drollery  and  was  vigorously  suns.  The  chorus  and 
orchestra,  as  before,  were  noticeably  excellent. 

The  Jubilee  Singers  have  recently  gone  to  Ger- 
many to  continue  the  work  they  have  for  the  last 
six  years  been  so  successfully  doing  in  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  in  the  interests 
of  the  education  of  their  race  at  Fisk  University, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Within  a  few  days  of  their  arrival  at  Berlin,  they 
had  the  honor  of  appearing  before  the  Imperial 
family  of  Germany  under  circumsiances  of  peculiar 
interest.  They  were  invited  by  Their  Imperial 
Highnesses  the  Crown  Prince  and  Crown  Princess 
to  sing  some  of  their  Slave  songs  at  the  New  Palace, 
Potsdam,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  Nov.  4.  and  on  pre- 
senting themselves  at  the  appointed  hour  they 
found  to  their  joy,  that  they  stood  in  the  presence 
of  His  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
as  well  as  in  the  presence  of  the  Crown  Prince  and 
Princess,  with  their  children  gathered  around  them. 
Thus  three  generations  stood  together  in  the  home 
circle  listening  to  this  little  company  of  Emancipat- 
ed Slaves  from  the  United  States  as  they  sang  the 
songs  of  the  days  of  their  bondage.  And  never  did 
their  strange,  touching  songs  produce  a  deeper  im- 
pression or  call  forth  heartier  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy for,  and  interest  in,  the  work  they  are  laboring 
to  do  for  their  race  in  America  and  in  Africa. 

His  Majesty,  the  Emperor,  made  many  inquiries 
of  the  President  of  the  University  respecting  the 
Singers,  and  their  personal  history  and  the  work 
they  had  accomplished,  while  the  Crown  Prince  and 
the  Crown  Princess  conversed  freely  with  the  Sing- 
ers, making  inquiries,  and  expressing  great  delight 
in  the  singing.  It  was  especially  gratifying  to 
learn  from  the  Crown  Princess  that  four  years  ago, 
when  the  Jubilee  Singers  had  the  honor  of  sinsring 
before  her  Royal  Mother,  |lhe  Queen  of  England, 
she  had  received  a  long  letter  speaking  of  the 
Singers  and  their  mission.  The  Crown  Prince  said 
these  songs  as  you  sing  them  go  to  the  heart,  they 
go  through  and  through  one. 

The  first  public  concert  was  given  in  Berlin,  at 
the  Sing  Academy,  on  the  7th  of  Nov.,  and  was 
greeted  with  such  hearty  demonstrations  of  ap- 
proval that  success  in  Germany  seems  quite  Well 
assured. 

— We  find  a  still  more  glowing  and  detailed  ac- 
count of  this  reception  ia  the  Berliner  Tageblall.  Ed, 
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Vocali  with  Piano  Accompaniment, 

Pompey's  Love.     C.     2.     d  to  E.  Fratt.  30 

If  I  was  only  long  enough.     F.     2.  Eaton.  30 

I  took  her  to  the  Ball.     Song  and  Chorus. 

EA.     3.  Hays.   30 

The  Black  Hussars.     B6.     3.     c  to  E.         Jones.  30 

A  quartet  of  merry  songs,  with  nice  music. 
True  Hearts.     E'l.     3.     b  to  E.  Adams.  35 

*'  For  years  can  bring  no  old  age 
To  hearts  that  still  are  true." 
Beautiful  sentiment  to  sweet  music. 

Angels  kiss  mine  eyes  to  sleep.     Song  and  Cho. 
E6.     3.     d  to  E.  Rutledge.  SO 

"  Round  my  betl  the  angels  hover." 
One  of  the  touching  ballads  about  a   <iying 
child. 

Fare  thee  well,  and  if  forever.    E4.    3.    b  to  E. 

Snhnei:  30 
"  More  than  this,  I  scarce  pan  die.'' 
Well  known  words  by  Lord  Byron,  with  good 
music. 

Non  M'iima  piu.      (He  loves  no  more.)     E.     5. 
d  to  E.  Tosti.  35 

"  A  che  ti  giova  il  vivere." 
"  What  charm  in  life  remains?" 
An  Italian  song,  with  pleasing  melody. 

Sometimes.     C.     3.     d  to  g.  Sullivan.  40 

"  Sometimes  when  I'm  sitting  alone, 
Dreaming  alone  in  the  gloom." 

I.ady  Lin(l«ay  wrote  the  sweet  words;  and  the 
music  fits  them  well. 

Have  you  heard,  my  Love  is  coming.     F.     3. 
F  to  e.  Barker.  35 

"Round  him  beauty's  eyes  were  glancing, 
Demoiselles  and  Signorinas." 
Mr.  B:irker  has  trinslated  many  Italian  songs, 
but  none  were  better  than  this  original  produc- 
tion.   It  is  in  the  form  of  a  light  Canzonette. 
IF.     B6.     4.     F  to  a.  Pmsuii.  35 

"If  love  were  what  the  rose  is,     - 
And  I  were  like  the  leaf." 

Very  charming  suppositions,  expressed  in  the 
most  musical  way. 

Once.     D  major  and  minor.     ctoD.  Hatton.  35 

"  Cool  salt  air,  and  the  white  waves  breaking." 
Well-imagined  reminiscence  of  companionship 
by  the  sea-shore. 

Inatrnmental. 

They  all  do  it.     Waltz.     G.     3.  Warren.  30 

A  melody,  "  the  favorite  of  the  hour,"  prettily 
arranged  as  a  waltz. 

International  Rifle  Match  Waltzes.     3.        Pratt.  K 

Mr.  Pratt  has  hit  the  mark  in  this  graceful  set, 
which  both  nationalities  may  dance  to  and  wel- 
come. 

Marjolaine  Waltzes.     3.  Metra.  50 

Melodies  from  an  opera  by  Lecoeq.  Full  as 
)!Ood  (or  better)  in  the  instrumental  as  in  vocal 
form. 

Po  Paul  Polka.     G.     2.  Tar-Ooen.  35 

Introduces  five  pretty  airs  which  belong  to  "Po 
Paul  "  cbansonnettes.    Very  neat. 

Telephone  March.     G.     2.  Turner.  30 

No  one  can  Turner  new  popular  word  into  mu- 
sic quicker  than  the  composer  whose  name  is 
thus  made  free  with.  And  no  one  can  do  it  bet- 
ter. 

Schubert's  Unfinished  Symphony.     First  move- 
ment.    B  minor.     6.  Peraho.  80 

Very  fortunately,  each  part  of  a  Symphony  is 
compfete  in  itself,  and  one  can  enjoy  this,  in 
spite  of  the  absence  of  that  other  part  that  nev- 
er will  be  made.  Very  conveniently  arranged 
for  players. 

VIII  Dailj-  Studies,   comprising  the  principal 
technical   diflficulties,  in  brief  exercises.     4. 

Arthur  Mees.  IS 

Mr.  Mees  modestly  says  that  the  ground  to  be 
covered  by  technical  exercises  is  mostly  occu- 
pied. He  has  however  discovered  eight  vacant 
places,  which  he  has  very  well  filled  with  studies 
which  will  give  a  very  perceptible  quantity  of 
ftnger-ache  to  those  who  practice  them  faith- 
fully. 


ABBBEVtATioNS.— Degrees  of  difllcnity  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  noted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
lib,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
liighest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  below 
or  above  the  staff.  Thus:"C.  5.  c  to  E,"  means  "Key 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  be- 
low, highest  letter,  E  on  the  4th  space. 
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The  Piano-Forte  works  of  the  masters  —  Bach,  Beethoven,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  Thalberg,  Schumann,  and  Chopin  — 
•re  here  presented  in  their  best,  most  complete  and  correct  form. 

Less  classic,  but  extremely  popular,  are  the  pieces  of  the  other  collections.  They  are  the  faTorites  of  the  day.  All  the  books 
provide  a  great  deal  of  fine  music  for  a  moderate  price. 


Beethoven's  Sonatas. 

Ne-w  and  Improved  edition.    In  two  vols.    Cloth,  each,  S5.00.    Eevised  ' 
by  Hans  Von  Bulow,  who  has  added  many  hints  and  directions  as  to 
ex«cutio«  and  expression.      These,  carefully  observed,  will  add  new 
channs  to  the  practice  of  these  great  coiupqsitions,  jsrhich  hring  one  sp 
near  to  the  mind  of  the  godlike  musician.      '       ' '"   '  "' 

Mozart's  Sonatas.' 

Bound  In  cloth,  SCOO.  These  -works  constitute  "the  regular  thing" 
to  practise  in  a  complete  piano-course.  Perfect  in  smoothness  and 
sweatnssa,  they  help  us  to  understand  the  thought  of  the  child-like 
Mozart  when  he  said,  "There  will  not  be  another  composer  like  me  for 
a  hundred  years ! " 

The  Musical  Treasure. 

In  boards,  82.50;  cloth,  $3.00;  gilt,  S4.00.  A  fine  book,  half  vocal,  half 
Instrumental,  100  pages  of  which  contain  a  great  variety,  including  8 
Polkas,  6  Galops  and  Schottisches,  13  Waltzes,  3  Quadrilles,  y  pieces  of 
■ome  length,  and  Iti  pretty,  easy  Rondos  and  Airs. 

Gems  of  the  Dance. 

In  boards,  $2.50;  cloth,  $3.00;  gilt,  $4.00.  A  splendid  new  collection, 
containing  the  most  recent  compositions  of  Straus$,  Faust,  Lamolhe, 
Zikoff,  Guny'l,  Bela,  Mack,  Stasmj,  Weingarteii,  Ghis,  Pratt,  Partoio,  God- 
frey, aacl  others.  There  are  about  50  new  Waltzes,  11  Galops,  7  Polkas, 
3  Polka-Mazurkas,  3  Quadrilles,  2  Minuets,  2  Marches,  a  Rwowa,  and  a 
SChottisch.    232  pages,  full  sheet-music  size. 

Bach's  Forty-eight  Preludes  and  Fugues. 

The  Well-Tempered  Clavichord.  By  John  Sebastian  Bach.  Two  vol- 
umes, each,  $3.00;  complete  in  one  volume,  $5.00.  Old  Father  Bach 
lived  before  the  era  of  the  piano-forte,  the  precursor  of  which  was  the 
clavichord.  Yet  his  compositions  for  the  latter  are  still  among  the  best 
for  the  newer  instrument,  and  require  very  thorough  practice,  which 
thejr  abundantly  reward. 

Mendelssohn's  Songs  without  Words. 

Carefully  fingered  by  Jarris.    Price  in  cloth,  $4.00. 

Mendelssohn's  Songs  without  Words. 

(Lieder  Ohne  Worte.)  In  large  quarto  form.  Eight  books,  each  75 
cents;  complete,  cloth,  $3.00;  gilt,  embossed,  $4.00.  These  are,  by  many 
musiciaus,  believed  to  embody  the  best  musical  thoughts  of  the  author, 
and  ara  world-famous. 

Pianist's  Album. 

820  pages,  full  sheet-music  size.  Filled  with  ver.y  entertaining  mnsic, 
divided  as  follows:  10  Marches,  IG  Waltzes,  9  Polkas,  2  Schottisches,  a 
Mazurka,  4  Polka-Mazurkas,  (i  Galops,  K  Quadrilles,  a  dozen  Dances,  23 
very  sweet  Piano  pieces,  and  7  Four-hand  pieces,  —  about  100  pieces  in 
all,  which  cost  $2.50  in  boards;  $3.00  in  cloth;  $4.00  gilt. 

Howe's  Drawing-Room  Dances. 

For  social  evening  parties.  Filled  with  popular  Quadrilles,  Cotillons, 
Fancy  Dances,  &c.,  with  the  latest  figures  and  the  appropriate  calls. 
Price  $2.00. 

The  Parlor  Companion. 

Price  $3.00.  A  very  handy  book  for  learners,  containing  a  hundred 
easy  Piano  pieces,  a  page  or  halt-page  in  length,  and  also  a  few  Songs. 


Haydn's  Sonatas. 


Price  in  cloth,  $3.00.  Eight  Sonatas,  of  which  No.  1  is  in  Et>,  No.  2  in 
E-minor,  No.  3  in  Et>,  No.  4  in  G-minor,  No.  5  in  C,  No.  0  in  Cjf-minor, 
No.  f  in  D,  and  No.  8  in  Et?.  To  praise  Haydn  is  like  gildinsr  refined 
gold;  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  this  music,  composed  before  the 
piano  had  much  power  of  expression,  furnishes  some  of  the  beat  practice 
for  execution.    The  size  is  large  quarto. 


Chopin's  Mazurkas  and  Waltzes. 

From  engraved  plates,  in  large  quarto  form.  Complete  in  one  volume, 
cloth,  $5.00.  The  music,  of  course,  is  magnificent,  and  the  book  is 
further  enriched  by  a  portrait,  and  a  biography  by  Franz  Liszt,  who 
also  writes  a  critical  review. 

Thalberg's  L'Art  du  Chant. 

In  cloth,  $5.00.  Transcriptions  of  the  masterpieces  of  various  com- 
posers, so  arranged  as  to  bring  out  the  «i)i</!)i7-power  of  the  piano-forte, 
a  quality  in  which  it  far  exceeds  older  instruments,  and  which  can  be 
studied  with  pleasure  and  advantage  by  the  use  of  Thalberg's  fine 
collection.    The  size  is  large  quarto. 

Gems  of  Strauss. 

In  boards,  $2.50;  cloth,  $3.00;  gilt,  $4.00.  The  Strauss  family  have,  now 
this  many  years,  led  the  world  iu  the  matter  of  brilliant  music.  In  this 
book  are  all  the  brightest  of  their  compositions.  There  are  250  pages, 
full  sheet-music  size,  containing  about  (iO  Waltzes,  10  Polkas,  5  Polka- 
Mazurkas,  i  Quadrilles,  2  Waltz  Quadrilles,  2  Galops,  a  Mazurka,  and  a 
"  Dance  of  the  Period." 

Home  Circle. 

Vol.  I.,  216  pages.  .  Vol.  II.,  250  pages. 

Price  9f  each  volume,  $2.50  in  boards;  $3.00  in  cloth;  .$4.00  gilt.  The 
"  Homo  Circle  "  books  were  the  first  volumes  of  the  very  popular  series 
described  in  this  column.  Vol.  I.  has  about  150  easy  Piano-pieces,  of 
just  the  kind  needed  for  persons  who  have  just  learned  to  play;  and  it 
is  tlie'efore  one  of  the  best  of  books  for  the  use  of  teachers.  Vol.  II. 
has  rii,»  quite  so  many  pieces,  but  has  a  number  of  four-hand  pieces 
admirable  for  practice.  It  is  therefore  also  a  capital  "  instructive 
book."    Pages  are  full  sheet-music  size. 


Schumann's  Album. 


Paper,  $1.50;  cloth,  $2.00.  A  more  complete  title  is  Album  for  Toung 
Pianists.  By  Robert  Schumann.  There  are  43  pieces,  all  brief,  and 
some  of  them  simple.  The  hand  of  the  master  is  visible  throughout, 
and  young  and  old  will  be  pleased  with  the  music.    64  pages. 

Amateur  Album. 

Price  50  cents.  13  pretty  one-page  pieces,  also  13  Songs,  all  on  largo 
(sheet-music  size)  pages,  and  at  the  price  are  less  than  2  cents  per  piece. 

Piano  Arrangements  of  the  Operas^, 

Don  Giovanni,  Der  Freyschutz,  each  $1.25.  Persons  who  wish  to 
revive  a  memory  of  the  tine  operas  will  appreciate  these  arrangements. 


Piano  at  Home. 


In  boards,  $2.50;  cloth,  $3.00;  gilt,  $4.00.  A  collection  of  four-handed 
pieces.  250  pages,  full  sheet-music  size.  Here  we  have  about  70  Duets, 
the  best  that  are  published;  that  i.s,  not  counting  very  long  ones,  which 
would  take  too  much  space.  This  book  should  be  in  use  by  every 
music-teacher. 

Piano-Forte  Gems. 

In  boards,  $2.50;  cloth,  $3.00;  gilt,  84.00.  2ir>  pages  full  sheet-music 
size.  210  pages  in  such  a  book  contain  about  as  much  music  as  would 
300  pages  of  ordinary  sheet-music.  These  pages,  if  distributed  iu  sepa- 
j-ate  pieces,  could  not  cost  less  than  from  $15.00  to  $20.00.  Thus  we  see 
the  economy  of  purchasing  books  like  this.  It  has  the  usual  variety  of 
Marches,  Quicksteps,  Waltzes,  Polkas,  &c.,  and  rather  a  large  propor- 
tion of  Rondos,  Variations,  &c. 

The  Musical  Gift,  Musical  Gathering,  and 
Musical  Blossoms, 

Are  three  choice  volumes  of  moderate  size,  each  containing  80  nages, 
filled  with  well-selected  pieces  from  goo<l  composers.  Price  of  each 
book,  $1.50;  in  boards,  $2.00;  in  cloth,  $2.50,  gilt. 


Either  of  the  above  books  will  be  mailed,  post  free,  for  retail  price. 


OLIVER   DITSON  &  CO., 
JBoattn, 


Published  by 

CHARLES   H.  DITSON  &  CO., 
71X  Broadway,  ITew  York. 


J.   E.  DITSON  &  CO., 

(Successors  to  Lee  &  Walker,) 
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LYON   4  HEALY, 
Chieaoo. 


IN   TWO   LISTS.     LIST   1.     VOCAL. 

Each  book  of  the  Gem  Library  contains  80  pages,  full  sheet  music  size,  and  each  Vocal  Book  (List  1)  is  filled  -with  the  choicest  and  most 
popular  Songs  by  favorite  authors.       Price  of  each  Book:  in  Boards  $1.50,  in  Cloth  $2.00. 


Happy  the  house  whose  fireside  echoes  with 
such  melodies  as  these  !    The  works  of  sixteen 
composers  are  included  in  the  programme  of 
this  liome  concert.     The  Song  titles  are : 
A  Sweet  Face  at  the  Wiiulow.   S'n  &  Ch.  H.  P.  Danks. 

At  Home  thou  art  Remembered  still. Ballad Cumming. 

Break  !  Break  I  OSeal  Sonj?  and  Chorus...  J.  Baldwiii, 
Beautiful  Flowers  for  My  Mother.  Song  and 

Chorus H.  M,  Higs^Jis. 

Daisy  O'Lynn.    Song  and  Chorus H.  McChesney. 

Driven  from  Home.'  Sung  and  Chorus "\V.  S.  Hays. 

God  Bless  my  Boy  4t  Sea.    Ballad T.B.  Bishoii. 

Going  Home  with  Willie.    Ballad H.  Millard. 

Golden  Wedding.    Sung  and  Chorus.... H.  M.  Higgins. 

Hnppy  Land.    Ballad E.  Rimbault. 

I'm  called  the  Fairest  Flower.  Dance  Song.T.  B.  Bishop. 
I'm  Sitting  'neaih  the  old  Oak  Tree,  Mother, 

Song  and  Chorus Mrs.  Haskins. 

Is  there  room  among  the  Ansels  ?  Sg.&Ch.C.F.Shattuck. 
Little  Feet  so  While  and  Fair.  S'g  &  Ch.  G.  W.  I'ersley. 
Lost  on  thcLady  Elgin.  Song  and  Chorus.  .H.  C.  Work. 

Little  Maud,  Song  and  Chorus J.  r.  Welister. 

Loving  Smiles  of  Home,  yong  and  Chorus. .H.  Millard. 
Merry  Marriage  Bells.  Song  and  Chorus.  .H.M. Higgins. 
Jly  Father's  Growing  Old.  Song  and  Chorus.  W.S.  Hays. 

Jly  Trundle  Bed.  Sung  and  Chorus J.  C.  Baker. 

I'apn,  Come  Help  Me  across  the  Dark  River. 

Song  and  Chorus G.  W.  Persley. 

Paul  Vane.  Lorena's  Reply.  S'g  &  Ch.. J.  P.  Welister. 
There's  none  left  to  Lova  me.  S  g  andCh..A.  Mortimer. 
We  Wont  l.,eave  the  Farm.  S'g  and Ch..G.  W.  Persley. 
Young  Widow.  Comic  Song T.  B.  Bishop. 


A  well  filled  Basket  surely,  with  attractive 
contents : 

Carrie  Lee.    Song  and  Chorus Clifford. 

Columbia,  Land  of  the  Brave Shaw. 

Do  as  near  liight  as  you  can F.  Green. 

The  Day  you  will  Forget  Me Qulgg. 

Farewell  aong.  Song  and  Chorus — S.  AVinncr 

Folks  that  Put  on  Airs.  Song  and  Chorus Coulston. 

Guess  Who  ?  Sonir  and  ri> •  w  ir 1 

JiiaVara 
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Among  the  components  of  this  magnificent 
iniisical  Douquet  may  be  found  the  songs : 
A  Cup  of  Cold  Water.  Song  and  Chorus..  J.  U.  Sweeney. 

Alone  and  from  Home.  S'g  and  Chorus F.Stanle'v. 

Beneath  the  Hod.  Sacred  Sung E.  Mack. 

The  Dying  Nun L.Brewster. 

F.diest  Flowrct.    Song  and  Choru.s S.  Masset t. 

Glorious  Stripes  and  Stars,  Sung  and  Chorus.. G.  Ware. 
Happy  Hours.  "  "      H.  Millaril. 

Isahel,  lost  Isalicl S.  Winner. 

Kisaing  thro'  tlio  Bars T.  Wood. 

Little  llands  fure\er  still.  Song  and  Chorus.  C.  E.  Pratt. 
Listen  to  the  Mocking  Bird.  S'g  fc  Ch.  Alice  Hawthorne. 

Meet  me  at  the  Lane.  Song  and  Chorus J.  S.  Cox. 

NoonetoLove E.L.Walker. 

O  cuore  ainabilissimo.  Duet P,  Rondinella. 

Oil  on  the  Brain.  Bong  and  Chorus Eastburn. 

Bury  my  Little  D.arling.    Song  andCho..C.  P.  Hoffman. 

Robin,  pretty  Rubin M.  Loesch. 

Sweet  Days  of  Youth.  Song  and  Chorus.  A.  H.Rosewig. 

Ten  Little  Injuns,     Song  and  Chorus S.  Winner. 

Vacant  Heart.    So ng  and  C horns C.  F.  Sliattuck. 

When  Daisy  left  us.  Song  and  Chorus J,  R.  Murray. 

Y'ou  Mustn't  fool  with  Cupid.    S'g  &  Cho U.  Staub. 


HEARTH  AND  HOME. 

Songs  t<:>  sing  by  the  Hearth  to  make  Home  a 
cheerful  place  are  : 

AllyRov.  Song  and  Chorus  W.S.Pitts. 

Balpv's  Gone.   "  "  W.S.Hays. 

Do  Right  and  Fear  Xot J.  R.  Thomas. 

Daisy  Darling.    Song  and  Chorus E.  O.  Eaton. 

Canie  Vaughn.      ■'  "        .E.R.Cole. 

Do  you  think  the  Moon  Reasons  ?   S'g  &  Cho. .  .Thomas 


Gloaming  fa's  eerie Wimmerstadt. 

Hattie  Bell.    Song  and  Chorus J.  P.  Webster. 

Hearth  and  Home A,  E.  A.  Muir. 

I'll  keep  the  Flower.  Song  and  Chorus H.  Tucker. 

Jiiniata.    Song  or  Duet Mrs.  Norton. 

Left  all  Alone.    Song  and  Chorus J.  G.  Cox. 

Little  Rosie's  Smile.    Song  and  Chorus J.  G.  Cox. 

Lorena.    Sung  and  Chorus J.P.Webster. 

Loving  Face  that  won  me.    S'g  Sc  Cho T.  B.  Bishop* 

MabelClare.    Song  and  Chorus A.  J.  Higgins. 

Maribell.  "  ■'        H.  P.  Danks. 

Merrily  runs  the  Mill  Stream.  S'g  &  Ch...H.  M.  Higgins. 

Meet  me,  Nannie.    Song  and  Chorus H.Tucker. 

My  Own  Darling.  ''  "        *' 

Nobody's  Darling.        "  "       W.S.Hays. 

Only  a  Baby  small.       "  "       J.  B.  Donniker. 

She  waits  by  the  River.    Song  and  Chorus. .  .E.  K.  Cole. 

When  Erin  shall  stand W.  Barnard. 

Write  me  a  Letter.     Song  and  Chorus W.  S.  Hajs. 
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A  brilliant  name  for  a  number  of  sacred  lyrics, 
all  well  arranged,  with  Piano  and  Organ  accom- 
paniment.   They  are  : 
Angel  Voices.  Song  or  Duet  and  Choms.C.  F.  Shattuck. 

Babe  of  Bethlehem.    Christmas  Carol M.Keller. 

Do  Right  and  fear  not J.  R.  Thomas. 

Father,  hear  me.  Song  and  Chorus J.  R.  Thomas. 

GreatGod  I  attend.    Aria  andQuartet J.  H.  Waird. 

He  wipes  the  Tear  from  every  Eye H.  P.  Danks. 

Holy  Mother,  guide.  Duet W.  F.  Wallace. 

If  ye  Love  Me J.  R.  Thomas. 

Let  the  Dead  and  Beautiful.  S'g  and  Cho...S.  W.  Martin. 

Litae  Brown  Church.  Song  and  Chorus W.S.Pitts. 

Teach  me  how  to  Pray.    Song  &  Quartet.W.  F.  W.allace. 

No  Crown  without  the  Cross J.  R.  Thomas. 

SafeatHome.    Song  and  Chorus R.H.Walker. 

Seek  and  ye  shall  Find J.  B.  Bishop. 

She  Sleeps  in  the  Valley.    Duet  and  Cho.  H.  .R.  Palmer. 

The  Lord  will  provide G.  Leach. 

The  Mother  s  Prayer J.li.  Thomas. 

Patriot  Mother's  Prayer.  Quartet J.  P.  W^ebstor. 

There's  a  Home.    Song  and  Quartet J.  R.  Thomas. 

Those  Sabbath  Bells.    Duet W.  Dressier. 

To  Thy  Temple  I  repair.  Song  and  Quartet. .  .C.  T.  Frey. 

There's  nothing  true  but  Heaven Oliver  Shaw. 

Fear  not,  but  Trust G.  AV.  Persley. 

THE    SONG  GIFT. 

This  most  acceptable  Gift  is  really  Twenty- 
five  gifts.     They  aro  : 

A  Kiss  at  the  Door "W.  T.  Meyer. 

Alone  I  sat  beside  a  Stream "NY.  A.  Powell. 

Beyond  the  Golden  Door.    Song  and  ChcW.  T.  Porter. 

Coolie  Chinee.    Song  and  Chorns — '. S.  Winner. 

Come  while  the  Morning  Blushes C.  F.  Shattuck. 

Cottage  far  away .: ...Mrs.  P.Oalton. 

Don't  Stay  Late.  Song  and  Chorus.... J,  O.  Finnic. 

EUie  Rhee.  Song  and  Chorus S.  Winner, 

I  hav3  watched  the  Gonlle  Maiden Mrs.  P.  Galton. 

Live  and  Love  forever C.  F.  Shattuck. 

Lookwith,  thy  Fond  Eyes  on  Me Alice  Uawthorne. 

Marry  for  Love.  Song  and  Chorus E.  Mack. 

'Xeaih  the  Wild  Prairie.  Song  and  Chorus,. E.  Linwood. 

O'er  the  Hill  in  simple  heauty T.  A*Becket. 

PaSHing  thy  Door T.  M.  Brown. 

Pullman  Boy C.  J.  Miers. 

Smile  again  Darling.  Song  and  Chorus... T.ii. Peacock. 

Take  back  the  Heart Claribel. 

Little  Church  Around  the  Corner.   Song  and 

Chorus Alice  Hawthorne, 

Thoughts  of  other  Days  F.  K.  Jonee. 

What  do  Birdies  Dream  of  ? T.  T.  Crane. 

When  those  you  Love  are  Smiling C.J.  Miera. 

Who  will  buy  the  King Mrs,  P.  Galton. 

With  Charmhjg  Girls  around  you.  S'g  «&  Ch.  " 

Wouldl  AVere  with  Thee.  Song'and  Cho.... Mrs.  Norton. 


PBICELESS    GEMS, 

This  elegant  title  indicates  that  the  best  of 
songs  have  value  not  to  be  estimated  in  money; 

Air.-imst  the  Stream.  Ballad J.  R.  Thomas. 

AUan  Percy.    Ballad Ablamowicz. 

Beside  the  Sea.    Soiig  and  Chorus W.  C.  Peters. 

Fair  Ida.    Song  and  Cnorus M.  Keller. 

Fear  not, but  trust  in  Providence.  SacredS'g.. .Persley. 
Go  Pretty  Flower,  with  Eye  of  Blue.  Tyrolienne..HaaB. 
Great  God  attend  my  Humble  Call.  Ana  and  Q't.Waud. 

I  am  Dying,  Egypt,  Dying.    Ballad W.  Maynard. 

Let  me  Rest  where  my  Loved  ones  are  Sleeping, 

Song  and  Chorus M.  Keller. 

Married,  and  not  to  Me.   Ballad G.  W. Persley. 

N  for  Nannie  B  for  Ben.    Ballad G.  W.  Persley. 

No  Crown  without  the  Cross.  Sacred  Song.  J.  R.  Thomas. 

Rest,  Darling,  Rest.  Lullaby E.  C.  Ilsley. 

Sailor  Boy;  or,  I'm  a  Merry  Sailor  Lad.  Ballad.. Peters. 
Smile  To-day  and  Frown  To-morrow.  Ballad. H.P.  Danks. 
There's  a  Star  that  Shines  for  thee.  Ballad. J. R.  Thomas. 
The  Word  is  full  of  Beauty  when  the  Heart  is 

full  of   Love.    Ballad Donizetti. 


Those  Dark  Eyes.    Song  and  Chorus T.B.P.ishop. 

Waiting  in  the"  twilight.   Ballad J.  R.  Thomas. 

Where  art  thou  Now  ?    Ballad J .  J  uch . 

AVhispeilngs  of  Love.    Ballad Ch.  Kiiikel. 

Whispering  Wave.  Ballad M.  Keller. 


Any  Book  published  by  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  will  tie  mailed  post  free,  forretail  price, 


A.  whole  regiment  of  sweet  melodies  are  here 
contained,  as  witness  the  titles  : 

An  Angel  Came  to  rae.   Ballad C.  T.  Frey. 

Cunning  Little  Dark-Eyed  Beauty.     Dance 

Song... T.  B.  Bishop. 

Don't  be  Sorrowful,  Darling.  S'g  and  Cho.J.  P.  Webster. 
Down  by  the  Deep  Sad  Sea.  Song  and  Cho.  W.  S.  Hays. 
Down  in  the  Valley  where  the  Green  Grasses 

grow.   Song  and  Chorus F.Moran. 

Drifiing  with  the  Tide.  Barcarolle C.  Kinkel. 

Fairest  of  Faiiy  Land.  Titani.i's  Song Wm.  Keppler. 

Fatherland,  (The).  English  and  German.  ..J.  Offenbach. 

Flowerof  Marblehead.    Song  and  Quartet M.Keller. 

Isles  beyond  the  River.    Song  and  Chorus W.  S.  Pitt. 

Jamie  came  a  Wooing  Me.    Ballad A.  E.  A.  Muse. 

Kindly  Bear  this  Ring  to  Mollie.  S'g  &  Ch.H.  R.  Palmer. 
Let  the  Dead  and  the  Beautiful  Kest.    Song, 

Duet,  and  Chorus W.  .T.  Martin. 

Little  Brown  Church.    Song  and  Chorus W.  S.  Pitts. 

Little  Blossom.    Song  and  Chorus J.  R.  Thomas. 

Lone  Rock  by  the  Sea.  Ballad G.  W.Scott. 

Old(The)  Folks  have  Gone.  S'g&  Cho..H.  M.  Higgins. 
Old  (The)  Musician  and  His  Harp.   Song  and 

Chorus H.  M.  Higgins. 

Oh  I  Let  me  Kiss  the  Baby.  Song  and  Chorus.  W.S. Hays. 
Onljr  a  little  Flower,    Song  and  Chorus..  ..T.B.  Bishop. 

RobinAdair.    Scotch  Song Kingsley. 

Speak  a  Kind  Word  or  say  nothing  at  all.  S'g.Donniter. 
Thou  art  ever  in  mv  Dreams,  Little  Darling. 

Song  and  Chorus C.  A.  Fuller. 

Three  Angel  Visitants.  Song  and  Chorus...  .C.  M.  Cidy. 
Zula  Song.    Song  and  Chorus J.  P.  Webster. 

GOLDEN  LEAVES.  Part  1. 

These  Leaves  of  Gold  are  covered  "with  the 
music  of  a  most  successful  Song  writer.     The 

titles  are  : 
A  Heart  that  Beats  only  for  thee.    Song  and 

Chorus Will  S.  Hays. 

Baby's  Gone.  Song  and  Chorus '* 

Darling  Kate,  or  the  Turnpike  Gate.    S'g  &  Cho.  " 

Darling  LinnieDorn.  Song  and  Chonis '* 

Down  by  the  Deep  Sad  Sea.  Song  and  Chorus....  •:' 

Driven  from  Home.    Song  and  Chorus " 

Good-bye  till  I  see  you  again.     Song  and  Chorus.  *' 

PU  Remember  you  in  my  Prayers.  Song  and  Cho.  " 

Last  (The)  Sweet  Smile  you  gave  me.  S'g  &  Cho.  " 

Jessie.    Song  and  Chorus ,,.  " 

Katy  McFarren.    Song  and  Chorus ,v  " 

Kitty  Ray.    Song  and  Chorus ,.  " 

Little  Sam.  Song  and  Chorus " 

Mary's  waiting  at  the  Window.  Song  and  Cho...  " 

Mistress  Jinksof  Madison  Square.  6'g&-Cho....  " 

My  Father's  growing  Old.  Song  and  Chorus " 

My  Southern  Sunny  Hume.    Song  and  Chorus. ..  " 

Nol)ody*3  Darling.  Song  and  Chorus *' 

NoraONeal.     Song  and  Chorus .'  «' 

Old  Uncle  Ben:   The  Colored  Refugee.  S'g  &  Ch.  " 

Prettiest  (The)  Girl  I  Know.  Song  and  Chorus ....  " 

Shamus  O'Brien.     Song  and  Chorus " 

Whenlwent  Home  with  Belle.    Songand  Cho;.  *' 

Why  don't  you  Write  to  Me.    Song  and  Chorus. .  *' 

You've  been  a  Friend  to  Me.    Song  and  Chorus. .  '* 

GOLDEN  LEAVES.     Part  2. 

Eighty  Leaves  are  adorned  with  the  notes  of 
the  same  composer  who  so  acceptably  filled  the 
folios  of  Part  1.    The  Song  titles  are : 
Angel  of  My  Dream.    Song  and  Chorus.  .Will  S.  Hays. 

Beautiful  Girl  of  the  South.  Song  and  Chorus " 

Belle  Bradley.    Song  and  Chorus '* 

Coraline.    Song  and  Chorus " 

Gay  Young  Clerk  in  the  Dry  Goods  Store.  S'g  &Ch.  " 
Goodbye,  my  Boy,  God  Bless  you  I    Song  and  Ch.    " 

Goodbye,  Old  Home !    Songand  Chorus '•  ' 

Heaven  claims  lier  as  an  Angel.    Song  and  Cho.    •• 

I  Kissed  her  at  the  Gate.  Song      d  Chorus " 

I'm  sitting  at  the  W^indow,  Love.     Song  and  Cho.  " 

I'm  still  a  Friend  to  you.    Song  and  Chorus " 

JessieDean.    Song  and  Choius " 

Kiss  me.  Goodbye,  Darling.    Song  and  Chorns. ..    " 

Let  me  kiss  the  Babv.    Song  and  Chorus " 

Mary,  Oh  1  Come  Back  to  Me.  Song  and  Chorus.  •' 
Moon  (The)  is  out  To-night,  Love.    Song  and  Ch.    " 

The  Night  my  Father  died.    Song  and  Chorus " 

No  Name.    Song  and  Chorus " 

She's  the  Sweetest  of  them  all.  Song  and  Cho...  " 
Song  of  the  Sewing  Machine.  Song  and  Chorus..  " 
Take  me  back  Hume.  "  •'  " 

AVe  Parted  by  the  Riverside.      '•  '■  " 

Widow  McGee.    Song  and  Chorus •' 

Write  me  a  Letter  from  Home.  Song  and  Chorus.  " 
Yours  Truly.     Song  and  Chorus " 
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J-duei^tisemB^ts, 


Grand,  Square  and  Upright 
INVARIABLY  VICTORIOUS! 

In  order  to  protect  the  public  against  imposition,  and 
as  a  rebuke  to  unscrupulous  advertisers,  the  Judges  on 
Pianos  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  Pliiladelphia,  1876, 
have  given  to  Steinway  &  Sons,  thefollowing 
CERTIFICATE: 
"  TffIS  IS  TO  CERTIFY  that  tJiepiano-fm-tes  of  Mes- 
srs. Steinway  &  Sons,   comprising   Concert  and   Parlor 
Grand,  Square  and  Upright,  exhibited  by  them  at  the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876,  presented  the 
ffreatest  totality  of  excellent  qualities  and  novelty  of  con- 
struction,  and  in  alt  points  of  exeellance  they  received  our 
highest  average  of  points,  and  accordingly  our  unanini.ous 
opinion  concedes  to  Messrs.  Steinway  &  Sons  *  Highest  de- 
gree of  excellence  in  all  their  styles.* '' 
Dated,  July  2S,1STI. 

Signed : 
■William  Thomson,  Henry  K.  Oliver, 

E.  Lbvasseub,  Geo.  F.  Beistow, 

Ed.  Favrb  Pekket,  James  C.  Watson, 

J.  SCHIKDMAYEK,  .ToSEPH  HENRT, 

J.  E.  Hilgabd,  F.  a.  p.  Barnard. 

Extracts  made  and  copied  from  the  note-books  of  the 
examining  Judges,  duly  certified  by  them,  reveal  the 
significant  fact  that  their  ratings  on  each  and  every 
style  of  piano-forte  exhibited  by  Steinway  &  Sons  were 
far  above  all  other  competing  exhibitors,  and  reached  a 
GRAND  TOTAL  AVERAGE  OF 
OS  1-3  OUT  OF  A  POSSIBLE  96  !  ! 

l^~Thenext  highest  exhibitor's  average  only 
90  3-1  OCT  OF  A  POSSIBLE  9e. 

The  abovB  certificates  can  be  seen  at  our  warerooms. 
.    All  tables  of  ratings  published  by  other  piano-forte 
manufacturers  are  declared  false  and  fraudulent  by  the 
Judges. 

"Permit  me  also  to  add  my  homage,  and  the  expres- 
sion "of  my  undisguised  admiration.      Franz  Liszt." 

*'The  grandest  creation  that  modern  science  in  Piano 
building  has  acquired. — iVew  Leipsic  Musik  Zeitung." 

"Tour  unrivalled  Pianofortes  once  more  have  done 
full  justice  to  their  world-wide  reputation,  both  for  ex- 
cellence and  capacity  for  enduring  the  severest  trials. 
—Anton  Rubenstein." 

Bitson  &  Co.  also  invite  attention  to  their 
FISCHER  Pianos,  which  have  a  fine  powerful 
tone,  and  are  furnished  at  remarkably  low 
prices.  Also  to  their  general  large  stock  of 
Pianos,  new  and  second  hand,  of  other  makers, 
and  of  Keed  Organs,  TO  LET  and  For  Sale. 

Ji®* Illustrated  Catalogues,  with  Price  List,  mailed  free 
on  application. 

For  Sale  at  the  Warerooms  of 

OXiXVEIl    X>ITSOTT    <&    CO., 
119  A  161  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


MKS.    FLORA    E.    BARRY,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.    124  Chandler  St. , 
near  Columbus  Avenue. 

G"W.  FOSTER,  Conductor  and  Vocalist,  will  resume 
•  Lessons  on  and  after  Oct.  9, 1875,  at  690  Washington 
Street,  rooms  of  Woodward  &  Brown,  Boston,  Call  Sat- 
urdays from  11  to  12  o'clock. 


'JTow  select  the  books  for  Musical  Christmas 
Presents,  from  the  following  attractive  list : 


The  Sunshine  of  Song. 


$2,50  in  Boards.      $3,00  in  Cloth. 
Gilt  for  Presents. 


$4.00  full 


A  new  volume  of  Bound  Music,  with  a  large 
number  of  Songs  that  have  recently  become 
popular. 


THE  CLUSTER  OF  GEMS. 

($2.50  in  Boards.      $3.00  in  Cloth.    $4.00  full 
gilt  for  presents. ) 

Large  collection  of  very  popular  Piano 
pieces,  which  are  all  of  medium  difficulty,  and 
will  be  appreciated  by  players  somewhat  ad- 
vanced. 


Examine  also  the  richly  beautiful  books  of  the 

HOME  MUgieAL  LIBRARY. 

now  27  in  number,  each  one  containing  200  to 
250  pages,  full  of  the  best  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music;  in  fact  containing  the  "cream" 
of  all  the  sheet  music  ever  published. 

Price  of  each  book  $2.50  Boards.     $3.00  Cloth. 
$4.00  Gilt. 

Four  of  the  27  books  are: 

World  of  Song,  Gems  of  Strauss, 

Gems  of  English  Song,  Gems  of  the  Dance. 


Examine  also  the  smaller  but  exquisite 

Gem  Musical  Library. 

Each  book  contains  about  80  pages,  and 
about  25  Songs  or  pieces,  and  costs  in  Boards, 
$1.50.     In  Cloth.  $2,00. 

The  Instrumental  books  of  the  Gem  Musi- 
cal LiBBAET  are: 

THE  MUSICAL  GIET, 

.     THE  MUSICAL  GATHERING, 
MUSICAL  BLOSSOMS, 

BRILLIANT  GEMS, 
FAIRY  FINGERS, 

GOLDEN  CHIMES, 

MAGIC  CIRCLE, 

MUSICAL  RECREATIONS. 
PEARL  DROPS, 

PLEASANT  MEMORIES, 

THE  TOUNG  PIANIST: 

The  Vocal  books  of  the  Gem  Musical  Library 
are: 

FIRESIDE  ECHOES, 

GOLDEN  LEAVES,  Vol.  1. 

4(  II  it      2 

HEARTH  AND  HOME, 
PRICELESS  GEMS, 

SHINING  LIGHTS, 

SWEET   SOUNDS, 

THE  SONG  BASKET, 
THE  SONG  GIFT, 

GATHERED  FLOWERS. 

PUBLISHED    BY 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston. 


few  PttlSW  Ux  §H, 

V  0  0  Al  . 

Pompey's  Love.     C.     2.     d  to  E.  Fralt. 

If  I  was  only  long  enough.     F,     2.  Eakm. 

I  took  her  to  the  Ball.     Song  and  Chorus 

E*,     3.  'Hays. 

The  Black  Hussars,     B6.     3.     c  to  E.         Jones. 
He  always  came  Home  to  Tea.     F,     3,  d  to  D. 

Imiz. 
The  Badge  of  Blue.  G.  2.  G  to  E.  De-ink. 
RappelleToi.  (Do  not  forget,)  (Non  ti  scordar,) 

A.     4,     d  to  E,  Hupes. 

Mother,  sit  me  at  the  Window.     Song  and  Cho 

F.     8.     EtoF,  '  Pratt. 

My  Little  Woman,      Bass  Sung.      A.     o.     A 

(bass  staff)  to  o.  Osgood. 

You  are  all  to  me,     Russian  song,   (i  minor,  4, 

d  to  F,  .     _        Thtoba. 

Morning  Song,  (Morgenlied),     G.     S.     d  to  E. 

T'^eazie, 
Once.     D  major  and  minor,     ctol).  ffatloii, 

IF.     m.     4.     Ftoa.  Fhrniti. 

Have  you  heard,  my  Loye  is  coming.     F.     3. 

Ftog.  ■  Barker. 

Sometitnes.     C,     :5.     d  to  g.  Sult.ivnu. 

Non  M'ama  piu,      (He  loves  no  ifi^e,)     E.     5, 

d  to  E,  •  Task. 

Fare  thee  well,  and  if  forever.    E6.    :5.    b  to  E. 

^nhiter. 
Angels  kisscnine  eyes  to  sleep.     Song-  and  Cho. 

E6.     3.     d  to  E.  '     Rntledqe. 

True  Hearts.     E*,     3,     b  to  E,  Adarns. 

Xnstrnnieiital. 

Sweetheart's  Waltz,     3,  D' Albert. 

Evening  Bell,     B6,     4,  MeiidAsnhn. 

Flying  Dutchman,  by  Wagner.     4.  KiiJie.  1 

Reform  Quick-step,     B6.     3.  Minter. 

O  Beautiful  May  Waltz.     3,  Siraiiss. 

Magnolia  Spring  Waltz,     A,     3.  Wallace. 

Sailor  Chorus  from  Flying  Dutchman.     C,     4, 

Spindler. 
School  Girls'  March,     D,     3,  Qiannetli. 

Tales  from  Home,    (Marchen  aus  der  Heimath), 

3.  E.  Slrau.'is. 

Sweet  Bye  and  Bye,     Transcription,     Bi,     3. 

Hiitiiian. 
VIII  Dailj-  Studies,   comprising-  the   principal 
tefihnical  difficulties,  in  brief  exercises.    4, 

Arthur  Mees. 
Schubert's  Unfinished  Symphony,  First  move- 
ment, B  minor,  5,  PeroMo. 
Telephone  March,  G.  2,  Turner. 
Po  Paul  Polka,  G.  2,  Tar-Coen. 
Marjolaiue  Waltzes,  3.  Metra. 
International  Rifle  Match  Waltzes,  S,  Pratt. 
They  all  do  it.  Waltz,  G,  3,  Warren. 
Aurora.  Gr'd  Concert  Galop.  D6.  5.  Wood. 
Dream  of  Pleasures  Waltzes.  3.  Clouston. 
Deuxieme  Tarentelle.  C.  5.  Shenoood. 
Merry  Days  of  Youth.    6  Melodious  Pieces, 

G.  J.  Low.  each 
No.  1.  Morning  in  the  Woods.  (Morgens  in 

Walde.)    C.    3, 
No.  2.  The  Water  Lily.  (Stille  Wasserrose,) 

A.    3. 
No.  3.  Return  to  Fatherland.    (Heimkelir.) 

G.    3. 
No.  4.  Favorite  Flower,    (Blumlein  traut) 

D,    3, 
No.  5.  The  Rosy  Dawn. 
No.  6.  In  the  Oak  Woods,     (Im  Eichenwal- 
dchen,)     Bb.    3, 
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Music  by  Mail. — Music  is  eenl  by  mail,  the  expense 
being  o..e  cent  for  every  two  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof, 
one  or  two  cents  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  mueic.  Persons 
at  a  distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  aaviui?  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  euppliee.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  tbese  rates. 


D"WIGHT'S    JOUKNAL    OF    MUSIC 


Square  and  Upright  Pianos 

.AJRE     3VE.A.TCI3:XjESS. 

33  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Decker  Brotlieri*'  Crrand,  Sq[narc,  and 
Uprig-lit  nauon  are  the  best  made  m  the  country. 
They  take  the  lead  of  all  first-class  instruments,  being 
unrivalled  in  beauty  of  tone,  and  perfection  of  mechan- 
ism in  every  detail. 

Send  for  Illnstrated  Catalosrne. 

PBIOES   BEASOHABLE, 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO., 

Publishers  of  Music  and  Music  Books.  Dealers 
in  Pianos,  Reed  Organs,  and  all  other  Musical 
Instruments,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 

4:49  &  451   TVasblngrton  Street,   Boston, 

C.H.  DITSON  &  CO., 

[SirCCESSOBS  TO  J.  L.  PETEES,] 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 

843  Broadway^,  Wew  ITork. 


[SUCCESSOES    TO    LEE    &    WALKEE,] 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music 
aad  Musical  Merchandise. 

923  Cbestnnt  Street,  Pbiladelpbia. 

The  above  three  stores  have  close  connections, 
so  that  the  same  music  and  the  same  music 
books  may  be  seen  and  are  for  sale  in  eacli 
store;  as  also  in  the  stores  of  the  following 
special  Agents : 

Music  Publishers,   and  Wholesale    and  Retail 
Dealers  in  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musical 
Instruments,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
The  largest  stock  in  the  North  West. 

Cbica^o,  m. 

DOBMEYER  &  NEWHALL, 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  iu  Music,  Music 
Books,  Musical  Instruments  and  Musical  Mer- 
chandise. 

Cincinnati,  Obio. 


Ditson  &  Go's  Music  and  Music  Books  may 
also  be  ordered  of  any  of  the  principal  Music 
Dealers,  in  any  part  of  the  U.  S.  or  Canada. 
Persons  living  at  a  distance  from  Music  stores 
can,  with  perfect  convenience,  order  music  by 
mail.  The  small  expense  is  borne  by  the  publish- 
ers. Circulars  and  catalogues,  easily  procured 
of  Ditson  &  Co.,  or  the  brief  but  sufficient  des- 
criptions in  this  Journal,  enable  a  person  in  the 
innermost  recesses  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to 
select  with  almost  the  certainty  of  one  in  a 
music  store.  Music  is  sent  promptly  for  the 
retail  price,  and  inconvenient  odd  amounts  of 
change  may  be  sent  in  Postage  Stamps. 


Hershey  School  of  Musical  Art, 

83  &  85  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  at 

HEKSHBY  MUSIC  HALL. 


FAIiIr  XERSI  COSIMEiyCES  SEPX.  19. 

BOOKS  NOW  OPEN. 
SEND    FOR    PROSPECTUS. 


The  Hall,  opposite  McVicker'a  Theatre  at  the  point 
where  the  horse  car  lines  converge,  is  capable  of  seating 
800  to  1000  persons.  It  is  furnished  with  a  line  3  manual 
Concert  Organ  built  by  Johnson  &  Son,  and  Steanway 
&  Sons'  Centennial  Grand  Piano,  and  will  be  rented  at 
reasonable  rates.  [951  3  mos. 


NEW    ENGLAND 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

IGjOOO  Pupils  since  ISG?. 

75  Eminent  Instructors    120  hours  instruction  for  $15. 

MUSICAL,  Literary,  Elocution,  Modern  Lan^age, 
and  Industrial  and  Fine  Art  Courses.  Four  Cour- 
ses a  year,  beginning  September,  November,  February 
and  April. 

For  circulars  of  tbe  Conservatory,  tbe  Musical  Bureau, 
the  College  of  Music,  and  the  Trans-Atlantic  Normal 
trip  to  be  taken  during  the  Summer  vacation  of  1878. 

Address  X!.  TOirXtJnc:!;, 

M^usic  !B!a11,  Boston. 


THE  GEM   GLEANER. 

By  T.  IH.  CHADIVXCK. 

This  is  a  fine  collection  of  easy  anthems,  very 
well  chosen  arid  compiled,  and  will  easily  fur- 
nish one  good  anthem  on  each  Sunday  of  the 
year,  for  the  "opening  piece"  in  Church  ser- 
vice.   Price  $1.00,  or  $9.00  per  doz. 


The    Chorus    Choir  Instruction 
Book. 

By  A.  N.  Johnson.    336  pages.    $1.38,  or  $12.00 
per  dozen. 

CLEEGYMEN  have  tor  many  years  been 
preaching  that  all  the  people  should  sing, 
but  not  being  musical  experts,have  not  been  able 
to  inform  their  audiences  how  they  should  learn 
to  do  it.  Mr.  A.  N.  Jonnson,  better  than  most 
other  men,  can  give  the  proper  information. 
He  has  done  this  in  a  wonderfully  clear,  thor- 
ough and  easily  undeistood  way,  and  has 
marked  out  an  instructive  course,  with  such 
minute  directions  that  almost  any  musical  gen- 
tleman or  lady  can,  with  this  in  hand,  success- 
fully teach  a  class  or  chorus.  The  Theoretic 
course  fills  75  pages,  and  the  music  for  practice 
260  pages.  It  includes  all  varieties  of  Sacred 
and  Secular  vocal  music,  and  is  constantly  re- 
ferred to  and  "explained"  in  the  instructive 
pages. 

The  Encore. 

By  L.  O.  Emeeson.     Price  75  cents,  or  $7.50 
per  dozen. 

THIS  is  strictly  a  Singing  Class  book,  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  intended  to  contain  all  the 
material  for  the  practice  of  Singing  Classes,  ar- 
ranged in  the  most  convenient  manner.  There 
is  the  usual  instructive  course,  with  exer- 
cises and  easy  airs.  This  is  followed  by  a  fine 
collection  of  part  songs,  duets,  glees,  etc.,  so 
large  and  complete  that  the  book  is  a  fine  one 
for  the  easy  practice  of  societies  and  conven- 
tions. There  are  also  about  50  tunes  and  an- 
thems. The  music  shows  the  usual  marked 
ubility  and  good  judgment  of  Mr.  Emerson  in 
selection  and  composition. 

JOSEPH'S  BONDAGE.  By  J.  M.  Chadwick. 
Price  in  Boards  $1.50;  Paper  $1.00.  A  bril- 
liant Cantata  of  high  character.  Best  given 
with  costumes  and  soenei-y. 

THE  WHIPPOOEWILL  is  Mr.  W.  O.  Pkk- 
KiNs'  latest  book,  and  is  a  general  collec- 
tion of  cheerful  School  song  books  of  good 
quality.    Price  50  cts ;  $5.  per  doz. 

STAINER  AND  BARRETT'S  DICTIONARY 
OF  MUSICAL  TERMS,  is  a  fine  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Music,  with  able  essays  on  theory,  and 
many  fine  pictorial  and  musical  illustrations. 
Price  $4.00. 

MOORE'S    DICTIONARY    OF    MUSICAL 
INFORMATION,  is  a  vei-y  compact  and 
useful  compendium.    Price  $1.25. 

Pabltsbed  by  Oliver  Ditson  d;  Co.,  Boston. 


Patented  April  4,  1871. 


A-wABDED  to  L.  POSTAWKA  &  CO.,  Cambridgeport, 
Maes.  The  United  States  Centennial  Commission  an- 
nounces the  following  as  the  basis  of  an  Award  to  Locrg 
PosTAWKA  &  Co.,  Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  for  PIAIVO 
SDOOIi.  Repoht.— For  ingenuity  of  construction,  and 
firmness  and  immovability  when  in  use. 

A.  T.  GOSHOEN,  Director-General. 
[SEAL].  J.  E.  HAWLEY,  President. 

Attest:  J.  L.  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 
"  We  think  the  Stool  one  of  the  best  ever  offered  to  the 
public.  STEINWAT  &  SONS,  New  York." 


The  Salutation.  By  l.  o.  emheson. 

Zion.    By  W.  O.  Perkins. 
Price  of  each  book,  $1.38;  or  $12.00  per  doz. 

THESE  books  have  been  before  the  public  for 
a  few  months,  are  first-class  Church  Music 
Books  of  good  quality,  with  singing  school 
course,  illustrated  by  exercises  and  tunes,  secu- 
lar and  sacred. 


EMERSON'S  SACRED  QUARTETS.  By  L. 
O.  Embkson.  Price  $2.25.  About  Fifty 
elegant,  new  pieces,  which  will  be  welcomed  by 
quartets. 

PERKINS'  GLEE  AND  CHORUS  BOOK. 
By  H.  S.  Peekins.  Price  $1.25 :  or  $12.00 
per  doz.  Mostly  secular  Music,  well  chosen  and 
of  high  character. 

EMERSON'S  CHORUS  BOOK.  By  L.  O. 
Emeeson.  Price  $1.25;  or  $12.00  per  doz. 
About  half  sacred,  half  secular,  and  aU  of  the 
best. 

THE  AMERICAN  GLEE  BOOK.    By  W.  O. 
Perkins.    Price  $1.25.   An  unusually  good 
collection  of  genuine  glees. 

MALE  VOICE  GLEE  BOOK.  By  W.  O. 
Perkins.  Appropriate  for  use  in  Colleges, 
Normal  Schools,  etc.  Price  $1.00;  or  $9.00  per 
dozen. 

THE  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK.  By  C.  Eveb- 
EST.  Designed  for  Girls'  Normal  Schools. 
Extensive  instructive  course,  and  excellent 
music.    Price  60  cents ;  |6.00  per  doz. 

CARMINA  COLLEGENSIA.     (New  edition.) 
By  H.  R.  Waite.    The  songs  of  all  the 
colleges.    A  most  genial  volume.    $3.00. 

University  Songs,  by  the  same  author,  is  a 
smaller  but  choice  volume,  with  the  songs  of 
the  older  institutions.    $2.50. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  CHOIR.    Price  $1.00; 
or  $9.00  per  doz.     Has  been  extensively 
used  the  past  year.    There  is  no  better  book. 

THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  CHOIR.  By  W. 
S.  TiLDBN.  Intended  especially  for  the 
Upper  Grammar  Classes,  which  vary  in  com- 
position iu  almost  every  town.  This  seems  to 
fit  the  whole,  aiid  has  the  best  of  music.  Price 
(30  cts ;  $6.  per  doz. 

Of  Ditson's  other  Books,  numbeeing  about 
1500,  all  useful  and  salable,  the  best  idea  can  be 
had  by  consulting  descriptive  catalogues,  which 
are  cheerfully  sent  free  on  application. 

OMjXJTEIR  Dixsoir  &  co.,  bosxov. 
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For  Dwleht'i  Jonmal  of  Mnsic. 

A  Critical  Contribution  to  Beethoven 
Literature. 

Head  before  the  SeMUer-Union  in  Trieste,  ty  Alei- 

ANDEB  W.  THATFR. 

(Conclnded  from  Page  139.) 
Now  to  the  breach  with  Madame : 
"  One  day  the  Frau  Proprietress  sent  Michael 
with  5  gulden  to  the  village  of  Stein,  to  buy- 
wine  and  a  iish  [Beethoven's  favorite  food]. 
Michael  was  careless,  lost  the  money,  and,  after 
twelve  o'clock,  returned  in  the  greatest  per- 
plexity. The  Proprietress  asked  immediately : 
'"Where  is  the  fish?'  and,  as  he  confessed  the 
loss  of  the  money,  turned  him  out  of  the  house. 
When  Beethoven  came  to  dinner,  he  asked  af- 
ter his  Michael ;  the  Proprietress  related  the 
circumstances  to  him.  He  was  frightfully  en- 
raged, laid  the  five  gulden  on  the  table,  and 
angrily  insisted  that  Michael  should  be  at  once 
recalled. 

After  this  he  went  no  more  to  the  table,  but 
had  his  meals  brought  to  his  room,  where  also 
Michael  had  to  prepare  his  breakfast.  In  fact, 
according  to  the  statements  of  Michael,  even 
before  this  rupture,  Beethoven  had  talked  very 
rarely  with  his  sister-in-law  and  not  much  with 
his  brother; — which,  however,  was  quite  natu 
ral,  considering  his  deafness  and  that  they 
were  in  the  country,  where  the  topics  of  con- 
versation were  so  few.  Now  must  Michael  sit 
by  Beethoven  during  the  evenings  and  write 
answers  to  his  questions.  For  the  most  part 
he  was  questioned  and  cross-questioned,  ichat 
had  teen  said  about  tJw  composer  at  dinner  and 
tupper. " 
So  far  Kreu. 

Johann's  wife  was,  as  we  already  know,  not 
an  angel,  not  even  a  female  Job. 

The  house  was  not  fitted  up  as  a  winter  dwel- 
ling; the  weather  became  cold  and  wet,  and 
prevented  much  open  air  exercise ;  visitors  there 
were  none,  and  personal  intercourse  with  her 
brother-in-law  was  no  longer  to  be  thought  of; 
she  longed  for  the  comforts  of  her  home  in  Vi- 
enna and  for  the  pleasures  of  the  capital ;  her 
patience  gave  out,  she  departed  thither,  aud 
left  the  three  men  to  their  fate  with  the  ser- 
vants. That  Beethoven's  peculiarities  and  od- 
dities found  little  indulgence  how  may  readily 
be  conceived. 

Although  we  cannot  justify  this  step  of  Jo- 
hann's wife,  I  still  think,  that  no  mistress  of  a 
family,  who  considers  herself  as  something 
more  than  the  head-maid  in  the  house,  will 
very  much  wonder  at  it. 

The  presumption,  that  the  departure  of  Mad. 
V.  Beethoven  and  its  inevitable  consequences 
are  the  sole  and  entire  basis  of  Beethoven's 
complaints  of  the  treatment  he  received  at 
Gneixendorf,  is  very  obvious.  His  bitter  re- 
marks upon  this,  and  upon  something — it  is 
not  yet  clear,  what — between  him  and  Johann, 


may  well  have  assumed  in  Schindler's  strange 
memory  most  exaggerated  proportions. 

Allow  me  a  few  words  upon  a  fourth  point. 

When  Schindler,  thirty  years  after  Beetho- 
ven's' death,  revised  and  re-wrote  his  book,  that 
wonderful  memory  of  his  afforded  him  a  new 
reason  for  Beethoven's  sudden  return  to  Vien- 
na; nothing  less  tham  a  too  great  intimacy  be- 
tween the  nineteen-year-old  nephew  Carl  and 
his  forty-years-old  aunt !  Supposing  Beethoven 
— whose  distrust  of  everything  and  everybody 
had  become  a  moral  disease — to  have  really  en- 
tertained such  a  suspicion  and  imparted  it  to 
Schindler,  still,  as  a  reason  for  leaving  Gneix- 
endorf, it  is  comically  absurd ;  since  it  makes 
Beethoven  hurry  his  nephew — in  spite  of  his 
urgent  pleadings  to  remain  one  week  more  in 
Wasserhof — away  from  a  place  where  the 
woman  was  not,  to  Vienna  where  she  was ! 

To  conclude : — 

It  has  been  stated  by  competent  judges,  that 
our  noble  President  Lincoln  could  never  have 
sustained  the  awful  responsibilities,  which  rest- 
ed upon  him,  but  for  his  predilection  for  humor 
and  harmless  drollery,  which  aiiorded  him  the 
needful  mental  recreation.  True,  Beethoven's 
great  calamity,  his  deafness,  was  of  a  personal 
nature,  and  the  great  end  he  sought  was  the 
perfecting  of  his  art.  Still,  the  great  ruler  of 
a  nation's  fate  and  the  sublime  perf eotor  of  in- 
strumental music,  had  this  characteristic  in 
common — the  love  of  wit  and  humor.  Allow 
me  to  cite  a  few  lines  from  a  former  publica- 
tion ©f  my  own. 

"Except  in  his  hours  of  profound  depres- 
sion, Beethoven  was  far  from  being  the  melan- 
choly and  gloomy  character  of  popular  belief. 
He  shows  himself  in  his  letters — as  he  was  by 
nature — of  a  gay  and  lively  temperament,  fond 
of  a  jest,  an  inveterate  though  not  always  a 
very  happy  punster,  a  great  lover  of  wit  and 
humor.  It  is  a  cause  of  profound  gratitude, 
that  it  was  so ;  since  he  thus  preserved  an  elas- 
ticity of  spirits,  that  enabled  him  to  escape  the 
consequences  of  brooding  in  solitude  over  his 
great  misfortune ;  to  rise  superior  to  his  fate 
and  concentrate  his  great  powers  upon  his  self- 
imposed  tasks;  and  to  meet  with  hope  and 
courage  the  cruel  fortune,  which  put  an  end  to 
so  many  well-founded  expectations  and  ambi- 
tious projects,  and  confined  him  to  a  single 
road  to  fame  and  honor — that  of  Composition." 

Precisely  this  side  of  his  character  has  been 
by  the  Beethoven  novelists,  if  not  quite  over- 
looked, at  least  almost  wholly  neglected.  In 
the  gloomiest  periods  of  his  life  we  find  instan- 
ces of  his  undying  humor. 

Let  me  add  a  few  examples  from  his  last 
years : — 

In  Artaria's  music  store,  he  read  in  a  news- 
paper, that  Mosel — the  mutilator  of  several  of 
Handel's  Oratorios — had  been  ennobled  on  ac- 
count of  services  to  the  cause  of  Music. 

"The  Mosel  flows  muddy  into  the  Rhine," 
said  he  laughing. 


On  hearing  (or  reading)  an  overture  of  We- 
ber [Weaver],  "H'm!"  said  he,  "it  is  just 
woven !  " 

He  was  talking  with  Carl  Czerny's  father, 
who  was  also  very  deaf.  Both  pointed  to  the 
window,  and  began  talking  upon  totally  differ- 
ent topics.  At  length  Beethoven  noticed  it, 
took  his  hat,  and  went  away  laughing,  with 
the  remark :  ' '  Two  deaf  men  trying  to  tell  sto- 
ries to  each  other!  "  They  heard  him  still 
laughing  far  down  the  stairs. 

In  March,  1820,  some  one  talked  with  him  in 
a  conversation-book  about  E.  T.  W.  Hofmann, 
the  author  of  the  "Fantasy  Pieces."  So  he 
began  in  the  same  book  to  write,  with  the  com- 
mon signs  of  long  and  short  syllables,  Hoff- 
mann, thou  art  no  Hoffmann  [Courtier.]  And 
thus  originated  the  text  to  his  canon:  "Hoff- 
mann, be  no  Hofmann.  Yes,  my  name  is  Hoff- 
mann, but  I  am  no  Hofmann." 

In  the  Spring  of  1834,  Schuppanzigh,  first 
violin  of  the  famous  quartet,  introduced  to  the 
composer  his  new  Second  thus:  "This  is  a 
wooden  scholar  of  mine,  his  name  is  Wood." 
This  was  CarlHolz  ["Wood  "  in  English],  who 
soon  took  the  place  of  Schindler  (for  a  time) 
as  Beethoven's  factotum,  and  whose  name  gave 
the  master  frequent  opportunity  for  play  upon 
words.  One  of  his  notes  to  him  begins: 
"  Splint  from  the  Wood  of  Christ;  "  another: 
"  Best  of  Splinters,  best  Wood  of  Christ." 

Joseph  Ries  attended  a  rehearsal  of  one  of 
the  last  quartets,  and  related  to  me,  that  Beet- 
hoven, in  the  finale — although  he  could  not 
hear  a  note — signified  by  a  motion,  that  some- 
thing was  not  quite  right.  On  Schuppanzigh's 
asking  what  the  fault  was,  he  pointed  to  a  pas- 
sage, where  Holz  had  mistaken  the  bowing, 
and  said :  "Put  some  Holz  (wood)  under  Holz's 
chair,  and  kindle  it,  that  Holz  may  take  fire." 

When  Prof.  Seif ert — about  three  weeks  after 
his  return  from  Gneixendorf — tapped  him  for 
dropsy,  and  he  saw  the  clear  water  spouting 
from  the  tube,  he  said  to  the  surgeon:  ' '  Herr 
Professor,  you  appear  to  me  like  Moses,  strik- 
ing the  rock  with  his  staff." 

He  died  on  Monday,  March  26th.  The  Fri- 
day previous,  he  wrote  a  few  lines  making  his 
nephew  his  heir,  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards 
said  to  Breuning  and  Schindler;  "Plaudite, 
amici,  comcedia  finita  est."  ["Applaud, 
friends,  the  comedy  is  over."] 

That  was,  so  far  as  I  know,  his  last  joke  I 

I  should  have  had  a  far  easier  task,  had  I  se- 
lected for  this  lecture  some  topic  in  Beetho- 
ven's history  fitted  to  be  the  subject  of  a  mere- 
ly interesting  and  amusing  essay.  But  we  are 
already  in  the  second  half  of  a  century  since 
the  great  composer,  in  lightning  and  thunder, 
passed  away,  and,  still,  unnumbered  errors  in 
relation  to  the  history  are  current  as  the 
truth. 

This  is  not  meant  at  all  as  a  reproach  against 
the  many  excellent  musical  writers  of  Austria 
and  Germany ; '  for  when  it  once  becomes  known 
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that  an  author  of  reputation  has  undertaken 
an  exhaustive  work  on  any  subject,  others  of 
course  stand  SLsiie— honoris  causd.  I  may  per- 
haps say,  competition  in  such  things  has  no 
place.  So  it  was  twenty-five  years  since,  when 
it  became  known  that  Otto  Jahn,  with  un- 
flagging zeal  and  untiring  industry,  was  making 
collections  for  a  Biography  of  Beethoven ;  and 
all  the  more,  when  his  work  on  Mozart  (prelim- 
inary to  that  on  Beethoven),  the  greatest  of 
musical  biographies,  came  from  the  press. 

Death,  alas,  called  that  noble  biographer  too 
soon  from  his  labors,  and  our  hopes  of  a  work 
on  Beethoven,  like  that  on  Mozart,  remain  to 
this  day  ungratified. 

In  the  want  of  such  a  work,  complete  and 
authentic,  it  may  be  forgiven  me  for  thinking 
it  my  duty  to  come  forward  against  the  deep- 
rooted,  wide-spread  errors  current  in  relation 
to  the  great  composer,  and  to  establish  the 
truth  so  far  as  my  knowledge  and  powers  ena- 
ble me  to  do  so.  I  have  before  labored  in  this 
field,  and  now  the  two  evenings,  on  which  I 
have  had  the  honor  to  appear  before  you,  have 
been  devoted  to  the  same  duty. 


S&int-Saens  in  Leipzig. 

The  fourth  Gewandhaus  Concert  of  the 
present  season  (Nov.  1)  was  distinguished  by 
the  presence,  as  composer  and  pianist,  _of 
Camille  Saint-Saens,  who  occupied  a  large 
share  in  the  programme.  The  impression 
made  by  him  upon  the  well-known  critic, 
Bernsdorf,  is  given  in  the  Signale,  from  which 
we  translate  as  follows : — 

"The  Symphony  No.  3  (^Eflat)  of  Schumann, 
which  filled  the  First  Part  of  the  concert,  was 
admirably  executed,  and  formed  the  brightest 
point  and  acme  of  the    whole.      The   Second 
Part,  given  over  to  the  doings  of  the  Parisian 
pianist  and  composer,  aud  the  singer  Fraulein 
Philippine  von  Edelsberg,   had  less  that  affect- 
ed us  agreea  bly,   and   only  allows  u  s  to  look 
back   with   true   and  full  satisfaction    on  the 
achievements   of  M.    Saint-Saens   as   a  piano 
player.     These  were  in    fact  of  extraordinary 
brilliancy    and   confirmed    us  in  the    opinion 
which  we  have  before  expressed,  thatM.  Saint- 
Saens  must  be  counted  among  the  optimates  of 
the  piano  players  of  our  time.      For  the  com- 
poser Saint-Saens  we  frankly  confess  we  have 
never   felt  much   sympathy;  nor  can  we  feel 
much  to-day,   after  hearing  his  Fourth  Piano 
Concerto   (0  minor),    his  orchestral  piece,  Le 
Rouet  d''Ompha,le,  and  his  Danse  Macabre  (albeit 
only  in  a  Liszt  transcription  for  piano).      For, 
if  we   cheerfully   admit  that  M.    Saint-Saens 
understands  the  musical  craft  most  thoroughly 
and  practices  it   with  a  great  deal   of  talent, 
yet  we  cannot  help  finding  that  he  is  at  bottom 
only   a   cold   nature,  and   seeks  to  cover  his 
bareness,  in  regard  to  warmth  of  feeling  and 
bloom  of  invention,  with  the  mantle  of  piquant 
and  pointed  made-up  work.      This  hunt  after 
what  is  striking  and  apart;  this  operating  with 
exceptional  things,  even  though  it  be  down- 
right  hideous,   as  in  the  Danse  Mncabre ;  this 
over-spicing  and  over-refining  in  harmony  and 
in  instnimentation : — all  this  in  the  long  run 
becomes  almost  unendurable,  and  can  only  be 
compared  to  the  torture  which   any  one  must 
feel  who  is  condemned  through  a  whole  eve- 
ning to   eat  nothing  but  Paprika  Schnitzel,  or 


to  move  for  a  long  while  in  an  atmosphere  im- 
pregnated with  patchouli  or  rose  oil. 

"With  the  reception  which  Saint-Saens 
found  with  the  public,  he  can  be  contented, 
even  if  the  uncommonly  rich  applause  lavished 
on  him  referred,  as  we  may  almost  assume,  less 
to  the  composer  than  to  the  pianist.  Among 
the  solo  pieces  which  he  played  besides  the 
Danse  Macabre  ('Les  Tourbillons'  and  '  Les 
Cyclopes,'  by  Rameau,  and  a  Gavotte  by  J.  S. 
Bach)  the  Bach  Gavotte,  very  effectively  tran- 
scribed from  the  E-fiat  Violin  Sonata  of  that 
master,  was  to  us  the  most  agreeable.  Finally, 
we  will  not  let  it  pass  unmentioned,  that  the 
orchestra  did  its  duty  in  the  bravest  manner 
towards  the  Parisian  guest,  and  that  he  de- 
clared himself  well  satisfied  with  the  accom- 
paniment of  his  Concerto,  as  well  as  with  the 
execution  of  the  Rouet  d^Omphah, — neither  of 
them  an  easy  task." 

The  Mnsio  of  the  Lutheran  (as  Compared 
with  that  of  the  English)  Church. 

By  F.  J.  Sawyer,  Mus.  Bac,  Oxon,  F.  C.  O. 

[Eead  before  the  London  College  of  Organists  on  Bair 
urday,  Nov.  Srd.] 

I  purpose  to  bring  before  you  this  evening  the 
music  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  endeavoring  to  in- 
terest you  in  its  present  and  past  condition.  Be- 
fore entering  on  the  consideration  of  the  musical 
part  of  our  anbject,  I  would  ask  you  toJ;ake  a  cur- 
sory glance  with  me,  over  the  foundation  of  the 
Lutheran  Church.  One  thing  will  at  once  come 
upon  our  notice, — it  was  the  work  of  one  man,  and 
— he  but  a  human  being,  neither  almighty  nor  all- 
seeing.  No  one,  however  great,  however  noble, 
however  pure  his  impulses,  is  faultless ;  and  thus 
with  Luther,  great  and  noble  man  as  he  undoubted- 
ly was,  he  had  no  one  to  correct  the  errors  he  might 
make,  in  the  gigantic  work  of  forming  a  national 
church.  It  was  vastly  different  in  the  reformation 
of  our  English  Church.  The  formation  of  our  own 
Protestant  religion  was,  I  believe,  entrusted,  not  to 
the  hand  of  one  man,  but  to  a  convocation  of  ear- 
nest and  thoughtful  divines,  amongst  whom,  as  indi- 
viduals, there  was  certainly  no  one  the  equal  of 
Luther,  but  who,  when  working  together,  achieved 
an  equally  grand  end,  through  being  able  to  correct 
each  other's  errors. 

As  Luther  founded  the  National  Church  of  his 
country,  so  is  he  undoubtedly  also,  the  founder  of 
congregational  singing.  With  the  exception  of  tlie 
Lollards,  no  religious  sect,  dissenting  from  Rome, 
had  taken  up  this  branch  of  devotion.  Calvin  had 
thought  it  unworthy  of  a  place  in  the  service  of  God, 
and  thus  Goudimel's  settings  of  Marot  and  Beza's 
Psalms  were  not  for  public,  but  private  devotions  ; 
and  even  Huss  never  recognized  tlie  power  of  a 
hymn.  It  was  Lnther  who  first  grasped  the  idea 
and  carried  it  out.  To  how  great  an  extent  his  in- 
fluence was  felt  by  the  English  dissenters,  throuo-h 
whom  psalmody  was  introduced  into  our  own 
church,  it  would  be  by  no  means  difficult  to  show. 
Luther  belongs — like  Shakespeare,  Aristotle,  and 
Socrates — not  to  a  nation,  but  to  the  world  ! 

I  propose  treating  my  theme  in  the  following 
way  : — I  would  first  show  you  a  German  service, 
that  you  may  see  how  different  it  is  from  our  own. 
I  would  then  go  briefly  into  the  history  of  the  mu- 
sical parts  of  this  service — the  chorales,  the  respon- 
ses, the  motets  and  the  "  Church  Music."  After 
that,  let  us  comment  on  the  diversity  of  style  in  the 
general  outline  of  the  German  service,  in  contrast 
to  our  own.  Let  us  then  draw  comparisons  between 
the  two  churches,  and,  finally,  from  these  compari- 
sons, make  our  deductions,  and  talfe  away  with  us 
some  practical  lessons  from  the  music  of  the  Luth- 
eran church. 

A  LDTHBRAN  SERVICE. 
There  is  but  one  important  service  on  the  Sun- 
day, and  this  commences  at,  to  us,  the  most  unusu- 
ally early  hour  of  half -past-eight,  in  rare  cases  nine. 
One  reason  for  this  is,  that  in  Germany,  the  house- 
wife is  herself  cook.  If  the  service  began,  as  with 
us,  at  eleven,  and  finished  at  one,  there  would  be 
either  no  dinner,  or  else — the  abomination  of  all 
true  Germans — cold  meat.     By  commencing  at  this 


early  hour,  the  whole  family  are  able  to  attend,  and 
yet  leave  time  enough  after  its  conclusion  fof  the 
wife  to  cook  that  most  important  item — the  event 
in  the  week  of  the  working  man^the  Sunday 
dinner. 

Halfan-hour  before  the  eommeticerttent  of  Divltie 
Service,  the  bell  tolls  for  a  few  minutes.  Again  at 
a  quarter  before,  and  finally  five  minutes  before, 
ceasing  punctually  at  the  appointed  time.  One 
must  not  expect  to  find  the  church  full.  On  an  or- 
dinary Sunday,  such  a  thing  never  happens.  One 
must  remember  that  half  the  Germans  are  atheists 
[?]  or  infidels.  On  entering,  we  may  find  perhaps, 
fifty  people,  5q  a  church  capable  Of  holding  fifteen 
hundred.  The  bell  having  ceased,  the  organist  ex- 
temporizes a  voluntary,  leading  generally  without 
pause,  into  the  opening  chorale,  usually  "  AUein 
Gott  in  der  Soh'  sei  Ehr ''  (Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest).  The  rate  at  which  a  chorale  is  sung, 
would  much  astohish  tnosl  of  you.  The  number  of 
the  chorale  is  not  announced,  hut  from  tablets 
placed  at  conspicuous  places  around  the  building, 
the  numbers  of  all  that  *ill  be  Sttng  during  that 
service  can  be  read,  while  in  front  of  the  organ 
(which  is  always  in  the  gallery)  the  number  of  the 
one  may  be  seen,  which  is  then  being  siing. 

As  many  of  you  are  doubtless  aWare,  bel#eeB  ev- 
ery line  of  ihe  chorale  the  organist  extemporises  a 
few  bars,  introducing  the  succeeding  line.  This 
practice  is  anything  but  praiseworthy.  In:agine 
ten  verses  of  twelve  lines  each,  drawled  in  the  most 
melancholy  and  depressing  manner,  and  tidded  to 
this,  a  very  poor  example  of  extemporaneous  play- 
ing between  each  line,  and  between  each  verse  a 
small  organ  solo.  It  is  thought  that  the  Idngs  of 
the  congregation  are  too  small  to  allow  them  to 
sing  more  than  one  line  without  a  paUse.  The 
practice  Is  milch  liked  by  many  of  the  ladies,  since 
it  affords  a  good  opportunity  of  examining  bonnets 
and  dresses  '■  ad  libitum,"  and  yet  be  apparently 
singing  with  great  zest. 

All  chorales  are  sung  sitting  down  j  in  fact  with 
regard  to  posture,  the  Utmost  indifference  Is  shown 
during  prayer  and  singing,  but  during  the  time  that 
the  scriptures  are  being  read,  all  stand  and  rever' 
ently  clasp  their  hands. 

The  chorale  over,  and  the  minister  standing  at 
the  altar,  he  intones  the  Words  '*  The  Lord  be  with 
you,"  to  which  the  choir  responds  "  And  with  thy 
Spirit."  The  minister  then  intones  a  praver,  aud 
here  I  would  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  <act  that 
all  prayers  that  are  intoned  are  pronounced  liei^y 
slowly  in  the  Lutheran  church.  It  would,  indeed, 
be  a  great  improvement,  if,  in  our  own  service,  this 
were  possible;  but,  owing  to  the  numbers  of  the 
prayers,  it  would  not  be. 

The  effect  of  a  rich,  musical  Voice  sloaty  intoning 
a  prayer,  is  as  different  from  the  monotonous  gab- 
ble sometimes  heard  in  England,  as  light  from 
darkness. 

To  return  to  our  service.  At  the  clbsS  of  the 
prayer,  the  choir  sing  the  "  amen."  The  music  of 
this  varies  in  eaeh  town.  To  this  succeeds  the  epis- 
tle, the  congregation  standing.  Then  follows  the 
belief — not,  as  we  have  it,  but  turned  into  a  cho' 
rale,  by  Luther.  It  loses,  of  course,  much  of  its 
simplicity  by  this  transformation.  Many  things 
were  thus  adapted  by  him.  It  is  curious,  that  we 
English,  beforehand  in  so  many  things  relating  to 
musical  matters,  had,  two  centuries  before,  similar 
adaptations.  It  is  recorded,  that,  in  the  reign  of 
the  second  Edward — that  is,  the  earlier  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century — William  de  Shoreham,  vicar  of 
Chart  Sutton,  in  Kent,  finding  a  difficulty  in  teach- 
ing his  congregation  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  the  catechism,  as  ordained  by  the  rubric,  em 
bodied  these  and  other  things  spiritual,  in  verse, 
and  taught  them  thus. 

At  the  close  of  the  chorale  on  the  belief,  the  epis- 
tle is  read  from  the  reading-desk.  Then  follows 
what  is  called  the  "  Haupt-lied,"  or  chief  hymn,  cho- 
sen with  special  reference  to  the  service.  Perhaps 
only  three  or  four  verses  are  sung ;  and  during  the 
singing  of  the  last  of  tliese,  the  preacher  appears  in 
the  pulpit,  wearing — as  all  Lutheran  ministers  do 
—the  huge  Elizabethan  frill  and  German  black 
gown.  With  regard  to  the  choice  of  the  text,  the 
minister  is  not  left  quite  free.  Luther  has  chosen 
two  sets — of  three  texts  each — for  every  Sunday  in 
the  year.  The  first  year,  set  No.  1  is  used ;  the 
second  year,  set  No.  2  ;  and  the  third,  the  minister 
is  left  free  to  choose  for  himself.  Having  an- 
nounced in  what  chapter  and  verse  his  text  is  to  be 
found  (generally  in  the  epistle  or  gospel  for  the  day), 
the  whole  congregation  rise  while  it  is  being  read, 
and  then  seat  themselves  again. 
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Haying  given  the  introduction  to  his  sermon,  and 
announced  the  heads  of  his  discourse,  the  minister 
requests  the  congregation  to  join  in  singing  a  verse 
of  a  chorale. 

Silent  prayer  is  then  engaged  in ;  and,  after  a 
short  extemporaneous  prayer  from  the  preacher,  he 
proceeds  with  his  sermon.  All  this  happens  in  the 
midst  of  his  discourse.  I  will  not  stop  to  debate 
the  good  or  evil  of  such  a  plan,  for  much  might  be 
said  on  both  sides.  To  the  sermon  succeeds  the 
"  confession  of  sins ;  "  the  "  absolution ;  "  a  prayer 
for  church  and  state ;  the  publishing  of  the  banns  ; 
the  Lord's  Prayer ;  and,  finally,  after  the  benedic- 
tion, and  another  verse  of  the  "  sermon  chorale," 
the  congregation  not  remaining  to  the  communion 
depart. 

As  soon  as  the  church  is  quiet  again,  the  service 
is  continued.  The  cheir  (unaccompanied)  sing  the 
Sanctus.  While  this  is  being  sung,  the  two  offici- 
ating ministers  come  from  the  vestry  to  the  altar ; 
and,  at  its  close,  one  of  them  slowly  intones — in  a 
kind  of  Gregorian  "plain-song" — the  Lord's  Prayer, 
as  far  as  the  words  "  For  Thine  is  the  Kingdom  ;  " 
at  which  point  the  choir  take  it  up,  and  finish  the 
prayer  in  four-part  harmony.  Then  follows  the  re- 
ception of  the  element  by  the  congregation,  during 
which  a  chorale  ia  sung.  With  the  thanksgiving, 
and  the  "  Dona  nobis,"  the  service  closes. 

Looked  at  as  a  whole,  we  are  bound  to  admit  that 
the  form  is  a  just  combination  of  ritual  and  freedom, 
such  as  was  exactly  suited  to  the  state  of  mental 
culture  of  the  nation  at  the  time  of  Luther.  It  was 
hii  great  aim  to  found  a  church  for  rich  and  poor, 
educated  and  ignorant,  and  this  end  hag,  I  think, 
been  achieved. 

Possessing  no  ritual  that  was  likely  to  turn  the 
minds  of  the  simple  people  from  the  pure  faith,  yet 
he  gave  them  a  form  as  remarkable  for  its  purity  of 
design  as  for  its  reverence  for  the  structures  of  bye- 
gone  ages.  A  form — every  fragment  of  which  was 
the  subject  of  deep  thought — not  thrown  together 
h  ap-hazard  ;  a  form  upheld  by  the  people  as  well  as 
the  minister;  It  is  the  true  foundation  o(  all  wor- 
ship that  the  people  must  have  their  own  part  to 
do — and  do  it.  Not  that  they  are  to  do  everything, 
either  in  the  praying  or  the  singing.  Some  parts 
of  the  service  are  to  be  joined  in  mentally.  The 
Keformer  strove  to  put  all  things  straight,  and 
while  on  the  one  hand  he  did  not  do  away  with  the 
minister  as  the  spokesman  of  the  people,  yet  he 
taught  them  that  it  was  not  sufficient  for  the  priest 
to  repeat  a  prayer  or  intone  a  psalm,  or  for  the 
choir  to  sing  a  motet,  but  that  they — the  people 
themselves, — whether  in  praying  or  singing,  must 
do  it  for  themselves ;  not  necessarily  vocally,  for 
mental  worship  is  just  as  devotional. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  first  part  of  my  paper.  Let 
Ds  now  sketch  out  the  history  of  the  various  musical 
parts  :  the  Chorales,  the  "  Responsorien,"  the  Mo- 
tets, Bnd  the  "  Church  Music." 

First  let  us  take  the  history  of  the  Chorale. 

That  hymns  were  used  in  the  earliest  Christian 
services  is  an  undoubted  fact.  Reference  is  made  to 
them  in  the  Gospels,  and  by  the  earliest  of  the 
Fathers.  Ignatius  (the  third  bishop  after  St,  Peter) 
exhorts  his  "  Fellow-ministers  to  pray  their  Holy 
Lord  Christ  with  hymns  and  songs."  Clement,  of 
Alexandria,  who  lived  a.d.,  190,  wrote  "  Wouldat 
thon  belong  to  the  band  of,  Christians,  and  praise 
the  uncreated,  never-dying  one  and  true  God,  so 
sing  with  us." 

Gradually,  however,  as  time  wore  on,  and  Latin 
became  the  language  of  the  church,  the  voice  of  the 
people  was  all  but  hushed,  until  in  the  ninth  centu- 
ry all  that  remained  to  them  was  to  say  "  Amen," 
and  "  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us."  One  account  of 
the  revival  of  psalmody  is  the  following :  Tliere 
lived,  during  the  ninth  century,  at  the  monastery  of 
St.  Gall,  a  monk  named  Notker,  who  was  engaged 
by  Weilifrid,  the  dean,  to  write  Latin  hymns.  It 
was  customary  in  the  church  to  prolong  the  last 
•yllable  of  the  "  Hallelujah  "  on  the  great  festivals 
in  a  long  strain  termed  a  "  sequence."  These,  hav- 
ing nothing  in  themselves  by  which  they  could  be 
easily  remembered,  Notker  found  very  hard  to 
learn.  At  last  the  thought  struck  him  of  supplying 
words  to  the  music,  and  this  he  did — not  in  Latin — 
but  in  German.  He  showed  these  early  attempts 
to  Yao,  the  choir-master,  who  suggested  having  one 
syllable  to  each  note.  This  was  soon  done,  and  Yso 
was  so  pleased  that  he  taught  them  to  the  choris- 
ters ;  and  the  congregation,  hearing  something  that 
they  could  understand,  soon  learnt  them,  and  they 
became  deservedly  popular.  There  is,  I  believe, 
but  one  of  these  sequences  in  use  at  the  present  day, 


and  that  one  is  attributed  to  Notker  himself.  It  is 
in  our  burial  service,  and  commences :  "  In  the 
midst  of  life  we  are  in  death."  It  was  pr»bably  from 
a  Lenten  sequence. 

Of  now  existing  chorales,  the  earliest  are  tracea- 
ble as  far  as  the  lath  century.  Thus,  for  example, 
"  Christ  is  arisen,"  and  "  Now  pray  we  for  the  Holy 
Ghost."  The  13th  century — the  time  of  the  Min- 
ne-singers — is  rich  in  "  folks-songs  "  of  a  religious 
character.  The  14th  century  saw  the  Latin  lan- 
guage ruling,  but  still  a  few  more  were  added  to  the 
list.  The  15th  century,  besides  introducing  us  to 
upwards  of  120  Latin  hymns  translated  into  Ger- 
man, gives  us  some  curious  specimens,  of  which 
one  line  is  Latin  the  next  German.  Thus  (trans- 
lated) :— 

"  Puer  natus  in  Bethlehem, 
Whereat  rejoiceth  Jerusalem." 

Or  another  (as  in  the  original) : — 

"  In  dulci  jubilo, 

Nu  singet  und  seid  fro." 

And  thus  even  before  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation 
many  examples  of  chorales  are  to  be  found,  but  none 
of  these  were  "  doctrinal,''  if  I  may  so  use  the  term ; 
they  spoke  of  Christ's  birth  and  death,  but  net  of 
his  doctrines.  And  thus  we  come  to  the  time  of 
the  Reformation. 

"  Certainly,  Luther  was,"  says  Doring,  "especial- 
ly fitted,  as  well  by  his  knowledge  and  ability  in 
music  for  the  work  which  he  took  in  hand.  First 
at  the  schools  of  Mansfeld,  Magdeburg,  and  Eisen 
ach,  he  had  studied  singing ;  and  later,  as  a  member 
of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  he  would  practice  it 
daily,  and.  therefore,  the  necessary  ability  and 
knowledge  of  the  art  could  have  as  little  failed  him, 
as  his  deep  devotion  to  music." 

(To  te  Continued.) 


ULnsic  with  tlie  Slind. 

From  the  Report  of  (he  Director  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 

the  Blind  (Sept.  1877.) 
Music  a  Suitable  Occupation  for  the  Blind. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  musical  profession  is 
one  which  the  blind  may  follow  with  ease  and  profit 
to  themselves  and  with  benefit  to  the  community. 
Its  successful  practice  by  so  many  graduates  of  this 
and  kindred  institutions  in  the  country  is  in  itself 
sufficient  to  settle  the  question  ;  but  the  extent  of 
the  real  capacity  of  a  sightless  person  is  not  gener- 
ally known.  Since  this  is  often  either  undervalued 
or  exaggerated,  according  to  circumstances,  a  brief 
statement  of  some  facts  connected  therewith  may 
serve  to  correct  certain  errors  which  are  current, 
and  lead  to  a  true  understanding  of  the  subject. 

For  reasons  easily  explained  by  mental  philoso- 
phy, the  blind  are  passionately  fond  of  music,  and 
its  profession  is  so  attractive  to  them,  that  it  is  com- 
monly supposed  that  persons  whose  eyes  are  closed 
to  the  impression  of  light,  must  have  an  ear  widely 
open  to  the  harmonies  of  sound,  and  that  sightless 
children  have  more  natural  talent  for  music  than 
those  who  can  see.  A  thorough  investigation  of 
the  matter,  coupled  with  a  careful  comparison  of 
data,  will  show,  however,  that  in  a  given  number  of 
blind  and  seeing  persons  there  will  be  the  same  pro- 
p»rtion  of  each  qualified  by  nature  to  excel  in  mu- 
sic. Yet,  beyond  doubt,  the  sense  of  hearing  in  a' 
blind  person  becomes  so  sharpened  by  training  and 
cultivation  as  to  become  almost  perfect.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  are  obvious. 

That  part  of  our  nature  which  gives  us  a  knowl- 
edge and  love  of  the  beautiful  in  the  external  world, 
can  be  cultivated  by  the  exercise  of  the  senses  in 
general ;  but  not  of  any  one  of  them  in  particular. 
Sight,  hearing,  touch,  etc.,  each  and  all  play  a  great- 
er or  smaller  part  in  this  operation  ;  and  when  one 
of  them  is  closed,  tha  others  have  to  perform  in  part 
its  work.  The  blind,  feeling  as  strong  a  desire  as 
others  do  for  that  kind  of  stimulus  with  which  the 
mind  is  furnished  by  communication  with  the  outer 
world  through  the  senses,  devote  themselves  witli 
double  zeal  to  the  cultivation  of  that  of  touch,  and 
still  more  so  to  that  of  hearing.  Hence  this  latter 
sense  becomes  so  improved  and  sharpened  that  the 
relations  of  sounds  imperceptible  to  ordinary  lis- 
teners are  apparent  to  them  ;  and  a  blind  man  witli 
a  trained  ear  and  a  well-developed  mind  finds  an 
exhaustless  pleasure  in  tracing  out  tlie  thread  of 
harmony  which  runs  through  all  natural  sounds. 
To  him  there  is  music  not  only  in  the  human  voice 
and  in  the  sound  of  special  instruments,  but  in  every 


thing.  From  the  hum  of  the  insect  to  the  peal  of 
the  thunder,  he  perceives  harmony  in  all. 

The  sense  of  hearing  is  with  some  of  the  blind, 
however,  as  sluggish  as  it  is  often  found  among  the 
seeing  ;  and  its  improvement  is  a  process  both  diffi- 
cult and  slow,  requiring  special  efibrts.  But  in 
many  such  cases  zeal  and  patience  have  triumphed 
over  the  deficiencies  of  the  ear,  and  an  unexpected 
success  has  been  the  reward  of  industry  and  energy. 
In  these  instances,  proper  facilities  for  a  thorough 
systematic  and  scientific  musical  training,  as  well 
as  the  strength  of  the  will,  sustained  by  an  ardent 
desire  for  the  musical  profession,  have  often  con- 
quered nature. 

There  are  reasons  which  render  this  profession 
particularly  attractive  to  the  blind,  and  which  spur 
on  a  certain  number  of  them  to  make  uncommon  ef- 
forts for  its  attainment. 

In  the  practice  of  music,  more  than  in  any  other 
employment,  they  have  free  scope  to  exercise  those 
faculties  which  are  scarcely  impeded  by  darkness, 
and  to  raise  themselves  in  the  social  scale.  Here 
they  can  overcome  all  technical  difficulties,  and  be- 
ceme  good  performers  and  instructors.  Here  they 
find  an  occupation  agreeable  to  their  susceptibilities, 
congenial  to  their  tastes,  and  promising  a  successful 
career  in  practical  life.  Hereby,  above  all,  they 
are  so  armed  as  to  start  in  the  race  of  life  under  no 
disadvantages,  and  to  compete  on  almost  equal  terms 
with  those  who  see,  in  gaining  a  livelihood,  and  be- 
coming useful  and  independent  members  of  ssciety. 
History,  experience,  statistics,  and  comrnon  sense, 
all  testify  alike  to  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  music,  taugjW  as  it  is  in 
this  Institution,  is  not  a  luxury,  or  mere  accom- 
plishment, as  some  are  apt  to  suppose,  but  the  most 
effective  and  powerful  agent  in  the  education  of  the 
blind.  Besides  improving  their  intellect,  purifying 
their  moral  nature,  elevating  their  sentiments,  re- 
fining their  tastes,  and  promoting  their  happiness, 
it  opens  a  wide  field  of  profitable  employment  ta  all 
who  have  marked  ability. 

Work  of  the  Past    Tear. 

Under  the  faithful  management  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Reeves,  assisted  by  five  competent  resident  teachers, 
and  of  three  non-resident  professors,  distinguished 
in  their  respective  branches,  thn  musical  depart- 
ment has  made  steady  advancement,  and  a  great 
amount  of  practical  work  has  been  accomplished 
during  the  past  year. 

The  number  of  pupils  who  have  received  instruc- 
tion in  this  department  during  the  last  twelve 
months  is  eighty-eight.  This  does  not  include  sev- 
eral who  have  taken  lessons,  but  who,  for  want  of 
the  necessary  talent  or  ability  to  study  music  to  ad- 
vantage, have  been  discontinued  after  a  patient  and 
fair  trial. 

Our  practice  has  been  to  give  elementary  musical 
instruction  to  all  our  pupils,  with  the  sole  exception" 
of  those  who  are  defective  in  hearing  or  utterly 
lacking  in  the  capacity  for  perceiving,  or  enjoying, 
the  harmonious  relations  of  sound.  Such  cases, 
however,  are  not  very  common. 

Instruction  in  music  is  not  postponed  until  after 
the  mental  faculties  of  the  pupils  have  been  devel- 
oped. It  begins  early.  Childhood  is  the  most  ap- 
propriate age  for  its  commencement.  If  it  be  not 
cultivated  in  the  early  spring-time  of  life,  its  frui- 
tion becomes  doubtful.  Inaction  enervates  the  mu- 
sical faculties  ;  the  ear  grows  dull  from  lack  of  cult- 
ure, and  the  voice  unmanageable  by  long  disuse. 

The  branches  taught  are  the  same  as  heretofore  ; 
viz.,  the  piano,  organ,  class  and  solo  singing,  the 
flute,  clarionet,  cornet  and  other  brass-band  instru- 
ments, harmony,  and  the  history  of  music.  To 
these  may  be  added  a  class  in  pedagogics,  whose 
main  object  has  been  to  commit  to  memory,  thor- 
oughly and  minutely,  the  contents  of  an  instruction 
book  for  the  piano.  This  has  been  done  in  the  light 
of  the  experience  of  the  instructor,  Mr.  Kilbourne, 
which  he  has  gained  since  he  graduated  from  this 
Institution,  in  teaching  a  large  number  of  seeing 
children  with  satisfactory  results. 

It  is  often  asked  whether  the  blind  learn  to  play 
by  note  or  by  the  ear.  As  this  Report  may  fall  in- 
to the  hands  of  many  who  are  likely  to  make  the 
same  inquiry,  the  following  statement  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  method  by  which  our  pupils  are  taught 
music. 

All  the  advanced  scholars  have  their  music  les- 
sons read  aloud  to  them  by  a  professional  reader ; 
and,  as  sooi  as  they  have  committed  them  to  mem- 
ory, are  ready  to  receive  the  instruction  of  their 
teacher.     There  are  three  seeing  young  ladies  em- 
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ployed  for  reading  music,  who  deyote  from  one  to 
four  hours  a  week  to  each  scholar.  The  pupils  in 
their  turn  repeat  occasionally  to  each  other  what 
they  have  learned,  if  this  seem  to  be  desirable. 
When  a  piece  of  music  is  well  read,  every  word, 
dot,  and  line,  without  the  omission  of  the  smallest 
detail,  is  so  distinctly  transcribed  and  fixed  in  the 
mind  of  the  learner,  that  it  appears  before  his  men- 
tal vision  as  clearly  as  the  notes  on  the  music-desk 
present  themselves  to  the  natural  eye  of  the  seeing 
musician.  By  the  above  method  of  reading,  or  dic- 
tation, a  professional  musician  can  learn,  on  an  av- 
erage, five  or  Bix  pages  of  music  per  hour.  Thus  it 
may  be  in  part  understood  how  the  blind  are  able 
to  teach  the  seeing. 

Instruction-books  for  all  brapches  of  music,  print- 
ed according  to  Braille's  system  of  tangible  musical 
notation,  would  render  our  pupils  in  a  great  meas- 
ure independent  of  music  readers.  For  want  of  the 
appropriate  books  in  the  study  of  harmony,  the 
teacher  has  been  compelled  to  have  the  pupils  write 
in  the  above  system,  from  dictation,  an  abstract  of 
Richter's  manual  on  this  branch  of  music.  This 
was  drawn  from  the  introduction  and  the  first  twelve 
chapters,  and  consisted  of  all  the  exercises  to  be 
worked  out,  together  with  the  most  important  ex- 
planations, and  a  few  of  the  musical  examples.  The 
whole  occupies  from  sixty  to  seventy  pages,  and  is 
bound  in  a  convenient  form  for  present  and  future 
use ;  but  considerable  valuable  time  has  been  given 
to  it,  which  might  another  year  be  very  advanta- 
geously devoted  in  some  other  direction,  if  printed 
books  of  this  and  similar  kinds  could  be  obtained. 

During  the  past  year  two  new  pianofortes  have 
been  added  to  our  collection  of  forty,  and  several 
old  ones  repaired  and  put  in  good  order.  Other  in- 
struments have  also  been  purchased,  and  nothing 
was  omitted,  compatible  with  the  means  of  the  es- 
tablishment, which  might  tend  to  increase  the  pro- 
ficiency of  the  music  department. 

Besides  the  ample  means  for  a  scientific  instruc- 
tion and  thorough  practice  afforded  at  the  Institu- 
tion, opportunities  for  attendance  upon  performances 
of  various  kinds,  and  of  hearing  great  compositions 
interpreted  by  eminent  artists,  have  been  eagerly 
sought  and  amply  enjoyed  by  our  pupils.  Boston 
is  the  acknowledged  centre  of  the  profession  of  mu- 
sic in  America.  Owing  to  various  causes,  and  most 
especially  to  the  thorough  musical  instruction  given 
in  its  schools  by  a  corps  of  able  and  accomplished 
teachers,  the  musical  taste  of  the  community  has 
been  widely  promoted,  and  the  appreciation  of  ex- 
cellence in  music  has  been  Increased  from  year  to 
year.  This  develops  a  discriminating  love  for  what 
is  beautiful  in  art,  and  elevates  the  character  of 
public  performances.  To  show  what  rare  advan- 
tages are  afforded  in  this  city  for  musical  culture, 
suffice  it  to  mention,  that,  among  numerous  other 
classical  compositions,  there  have  been  performed 
during  the  past  year  by  eminent  artists  and  socie- 
ties of  the  first  order,  eighteen  of  Bach,  nine  of  Mo- 
zart, thirty-one  of  Beethoven,  twenty-one  of  Schu- 
bert, twenty-nine  of  Schumann,  twenty-nine  of  Men- 
delssohn, and  fifty-two  of  Chopin,  together  with 
four  oratorios  of  Handel,  and  one  of  Mendelssohn. 
Thanks  to  the  kindness  and  generosity  of  the  artists, 
societies,  and  managers,  whose  names  will  be  here- 
after mentioned  in  the  list  of  acknowledgments, 
our  pupils  have  been  allowed  to  derive  great  bene- 
fit from  attending  most  of  the  best  concerts,  rehear- 
sals, oratorios,  operas,  and  the  like.  I  can  assure 
the  gentlemen  who  have  conferred  these  favors 
upon  us,  that  no  hearers  in  the  community  can  be 
more  thoroughly  appreciative  of  these  perform- 
ances than  our  pupils ;  for  the  reason,  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  actual  sensuous  gratification  enjoyed  on 
each  occasion,  they  are  conscious  of  the  great  bene- 
fit accruing  to  themselves  as  students  of  an  art  by 
which  they  are  to  earn  their  livelihood  and  to  be- 
come independent  and  happy. 


Professor  Paine's  Symphonic  Fantasy. 

To  llu  Editors  of  the  Bostoti  Daily  Advertiser : — 

Sirs, — The  first  concert  of  this  season  at  the 
Sanders  Theatre  has  been  justly  extolled  by  the 
press  as  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  artistic  con- 
certs ever  given  in  this  country,  both  in  programme 
and  performance.  One  of  the  principal  features  of 
this  glorious  concert  was  the  production  of  Profes- 
sor Paine's  new  symphonic  fantasy  on  Shakespeare's 
"  Tempest,"  a  work  exhibiting  consummate  techni- 
cal knowledge  and  rare  imaginative  power,  as  full 


of  stimulus  to  the  intelligence  as  of  sensuous  beauty. 
The  University  is  certainly  fortunate,  not  only  in 
being  able  to  have  such  concerts  given  within  its 
precincts,  but  also  in  being  able  to  furnish  from  the 
pen  of  one  of  its  own  members  works  such  as  this 
and  the  C-minor  symphony,  which  can  hold  their  own 
in  a  comparison  with  almost  anything  that  has  beai 
achieved  by  old  or  recent  masters.  The  merit  of  the 
Symphonic  Fantasy  consists  as  much  in  the  freedom 
and  originality  of  its  general  form  as  in  the  intrin- 
sic beauty  of  the  musical  ideas ;  but  the  originality 
is  obtained  without  the  slightest  disregard  of  that 
orderly  thematic  treatment  which  is  the  indispensa- 
ble basis  of  all  good  music.  So  lucid,  indeed,  is  the 
structure  of  the  work  that  one  is  surprised  to  find 
the  critic  in  Dwights  Journal  of  Music  intimating  a 
doubt  as  to  whether  it  has  any  form  at  all  Since, 
however,  such  a  doubt  has  been  expressed,  I  will 
crave  permission  to  offer  some  suggestions  as  to 
the  form  of  the  Symphonic  Fantasy,  having  had  op- 
portunities for  studying  the  work  for  some  time  be- 
fore it  was  performed  in  public. 

Professor  Paine's  "  Tempest "  is  not  conceived  as 
an  ordinary  fantasia,  a  form  which  is  too  subjective 
and  too  nearly  akin  to  free  improvisation  to  be 
properly  amenable  to  orchestral  treatment.  Each 
of  the  four  movements  is  clearly  thematic  in  char- 
acter, and  they  are  grouped  together  by  the  law  of 
contrast  as  much  as  are  the  several  movements  of  a 
symphony  or  sonata,  though  they  are  developed 
with  greater  conciseness,  except  in  the  Finale.  At 
the  same  time  they  are  worked  out  on  a  much 
broader  scale  than  the  introduction  and  allegro  of 
an  ordinary  overture.  The  "  Tempest " — such  a 
wonderful  fantasy  of  the  poet — seems  to  demand  a 
unique  treatment  from  the  composer.  Some  form 
less  closely  confined  by  traditional  usage  than  the 
overture  or  the  symphony  seems  to  be  called  for ; 
and  the  title  "  Symphonic  Fantasy  "  suggests  the 
real  scope  of  the  orchestra  in  representing  in  musi- 
cal tones  the  general  characteristics  of  the  drama. 
In  such  a  free  form  the  wonderful  soul  of  the  mod- 
ern orchestra  is  fully  enabled  to  give  expression  to 
the  emotions  of  the  principal  personages  of  the  play, 
while  indicating  by  appropriate  devices  their  pecu- 
liar idiosyncrasies.  'The  regular  symphony  or  ov- 
erture form  would  not  have  served  the  purpose  so 
well.  That  the  "  freedom  "  of  the  form  employed, 
however,  does  not  involve  any  essential  departure 
from  sound  classical  precedent,  is  apparent  enough 
from  the  following  brief  synopsis : — 

The  first  or  "  storm  "  movement — allegro  con  fuo- 
co,  in  D  minor — is  marked  out  in  regular  prelude 
form,  thematic  from  beginning  to  end,  with  the  mo- 
tives chiefly  in  the  strings.  "The  second  movement 
— adagio  iranquillo,  in  E  major — is  in  the  cantabile 
song  form,  followed  by  pianissimo  chords  with 
Ariel's  flute-motive  supported  and  enriched  by  the 
harp. 

The  part  of  Caliban  inters  immediately  afterward 
with  grotesquely  capering  bassoon.  As  regards  the 
matter  of  form,  all  this  is  merely  an  episode  which 
leads  directly  into  the  third  movement — allegro 
moderato  e  maestoso,  in  C  major.  Here  enters  the  no- 
ble Prospero  theme,  with  all  the  strings  in  unison. 
This  is  carried  out  in  rondo  form  with  thematic  de- 
velopment, modulation  and  varied  instrumentation, 
relieved  by  occasional  contrast  with  the  Ariel  mo- 
tive. In  a  new  episode  the  grandeur  of  the  arch- 
magician  finds  fit  expression  in  a  brief  choral  pas- 
sage of  brass  instruments  in  fortissimo,  diminishing 
superbly  into  a  sustained  pianissimo  of  strings  (a 
passage  over  which  I  believe  that  Beethoven  would 
have  clapped  his  hands) ;  and  then,  with  the  repe- 
tition of  the  harp  and  flute  motive  we  enter  a  new 
key,  leading  into  the  fourth  movement — allegro  ma 
non  troppo—m  regular  sonata  form.  Professor 
Paine's  genius  has  never  found  more  adequate  ex- 
pression than  in  this  delightful  climax,  wherein  the 
dialogue  of  Ferdinand  and  Miranda  has  acquired  a 
new  and  abiding  interest  for  many  a  year  to  come, 
for  all  such  as  can  duly  sympathize  with  the  wed- 
ding of  musical  tones  to  a  poetical  theme.  The  coda 
which  follows  introduces  reminiscences  of  the  Pros- 
pero theme  of  the  third  movement,  after  very  much 
the  same  manner  as  Beethoven  in  the  finale  of  the 
Fifth  symphony,  introduces  a  reminiscence  of  the 
scherzo. 

This  interesting  work  is  to  be  performed  again 
on  Saturday  afternoon  by  Mr.  Thomas's  orchestra 
at  the  Music  hall,  and  I  hope  that  these  suggestions 
may  prove  helpful  to  listeners  who  will  then  hear  it 
for  the  first  time. 

John  Fiskb. 

— Cambridye,  Dec,  4,  1877. 


Uiisic  in  Leipzig. 

(Correspondence  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
BuUetln.) 

Leipzig,  Nov.  9,  1877. — The  fifth  Gewandhaus 
Concert,  last  evening,  was  decidedly  an  attractive 
one,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  programme : 

Beethoven—"  CoHolan  "  overture. 

Joachim — Scene  from  Schiller's  "  Demetrius." 

Spohr — Concerto,  No.  9. 

Schubert— Aus  Hellopolis. 

Brahms — Minnelied. 

Brnst— "  Othello  "  fantasia. 

Svendsen— Symphony  No.  2,  B  flat. 

Johann  S.  Svendsen,  from  Christiana,  the  compo- 
ser of  the  symphony,  conducted  in  person.  He  is 
yet  quite  a  young  man,  and,  from  what  he  has  al- 
ready written,  is  doubtless  destined  not  only  to  add 
still  more  lustre  to  the  fame  of  his  northern  country, 
the  home  of  Gade  and  Grieg,  but  also  to  become  a 
particularly  bright  star  in  the  musical  firmament. 
His  King  seems  to  be  personally  interested  in  hia 
development,  granting  him  both  suflncient  means 
and  a  year's  leave  of  absence  from  his  post  in  Chris- 
tiana. «  »  »  The  music  has  freshness 
and  orininality,  is  strikingly  instrumentalized  and 
has  throughout  the  genuine  marks  of  talent  com- 
bined with  learning. 

Bertha  Haft  played  her  violin  again  like  a  full 
grown  master  artist,  and  not  at  all  like  the  youthful 
maiden  she  is.  The  enormous  difficulties  of  the 
Ernst  eomposition  she  overcame  easily  and  appar- 
ently with  no  more  effort  than  it  is  for  her  to  smile. 
In  the  Spohr  Concerto  the  tones,  rich  and  mellow, 
seemed  to  melt  from  her  instrument.  It  was  an 
ideal  performance.  It  need  scarcely  be  stated  that 
she  created  a  sensation. 

Frau  Amalie  Joachim,  wife  of  the  great  violinist, 
in  the  elaborate  composition  written  by  him,  was 
enabled  to  show  to  excellent  advantage  all  the  pe- 
culiar qualities  of  her  remarkable  alto  voice.  Her 
singing  is  forcibly  suggestive  of  a  powerful  stream 
in  its  rush  towards  the  ocean ;  such  is  her  volume 
of  voice,  which  seemed  to  grow  in  power  with  every 
succeeding  lower  tone.  She  has  no  rival.  Stand- 
ing before  the  audience,  every  inch  a  queen,  the 
strong  sympathies  naturally  excited  in  favor  of  the 
young  violinist  were  for  the  time  being  forgotten. 

The  orchestra  was  more  than  equal  to  the  require- 
ments expected  of  it}  every  member  seemed  to  play 
his  respective  part  with  hearty  pleasure  and  with 
full  accord  with  the  different  composers.  Concert- 
meister  Eontgen  conducted  the  violin  compositions  ; 
Capellmeister  Keinecke  the  others,  excepting  the 
symphony. 

Don  Juan,  Hochlaender,  Jtomeo  and  Juliet  (Goun- 
od), and  Barber  of  Seville,  were  the  operas  of  the 
week. 


Nov.  16,  1877.— The  death  of  the  mother-queen 
of  Saxony  caused  the  postponement  of  all  public 
performances  announced  to  have  been  given  from 
the  10th  to  the  12th  instant,  inclusive.  At  least  six 
concerts  were  to  have  been  given  during  these  three 
days ;  the  managers  of  these  were,  no  doubt,  very 
indignant,  for  the  order  forbidding  them  was  final, 
permitted  of  no  appeal  or  redress,  and  made  no  al- 
lowance for  losses,  which,  in  two  instances  at  least, 
must  have  been  very  severe.  Dr.  Forster,  the  di- 
rector of  the  theatre  and  opera-house,  attempted  to 
evade  the  order  by  substituting  tragedies  for  the 
other  plays  and  operas  to  have  been  given,  but  he, 
too,  was  unsuccessful,  yielding  gracefully  to  the  in- 
evitable. 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  third  Euterpe  Concert 
had  the  following  programme :  — 

Overture  to  "Manfred" Schumann 

Aria  from  "  Figaro's  Marriage  " Mozart 

Symphony,  C  minor Brahms 

(  Wartend Mendelssohn 

Songs—  }  Stllle  Liehe Schumann 

( Im  Mai Franz 

Finale  from  unfinished  opera—"  Loreley," 

Mendelssohn 

The  symphony  is  the  same  that  created  such  a 
sensation,  under  the  composer's  conductorship,  at 
the  Gewandhaus  last  season.  It  was  no  mean  un- 
dertaking on  the  part  of  the  Euterpe.  That,  well 
realizing  that  comparisons  with  the  performance  of 
the  rival  combination  would  be  made,  it  neverthe- 
less did  not  hesitate  to  have  it  on  its  programme  so 
shortly  after,  is  evidence  of  the  energy  and  pro- 
gressive spirit  which  have  always  characterized 
this  orchestra.  Unfortunately  both  the  symphony 
and  the  overture  require  an  orchestra  strongest  just 
where  the  Euterpe  is  weakest ;  in  the  wind-instru- 
ments ;  but,  in  spite  of  this,  both  compositions  were 
played  creditably  and  without  serious  mishaps. 
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Fran  Kooh-Bossenger  was  most  happy  in  the  Mo- 
lart  aria  and  in  the  songs  ;  her  voice  seemed  tired 
in  the  Mendelssohn  finale.  She  is  an  admirable  ar- 
tist, and  has  firmly  established  the  farorable  im- 
pression made  at  the  Gewandhaus  quite  recently. 

The  Gewandhaus  last  evening  gave  "  The  Sea- 
sons" (Haydn)  entire.  *  *  The  solos  were 
ably  sung  by  Fran  Otto  Alvsleben,  Herr  Kohler 
and  Herr  Ernst,  the  two  former  from  Dresden  and 
the  latter  from  Berlin.  Orchestra  and  chorns  could 
not  have  been  better,  and  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  whole  was  prepared  and  conducted  by  Carl 
Eeinecke,  an  idea  of  the  excellence  of  the  perform- 
ance will  be  conveyed. 

The  operatic  representations  since  Tuesday  have 
been  Lohengrin  (Wagner),  Das  Ooldene  -  Kreuz 
(Briill)  and  Mozart's  Schmispiel-director.  The  two 
last  were  no\  elties — Mozart's  opera  had  not  been 
given  for  many  years,  and  Briill 's  opera  is  entirely 
new.  It  has  met  with  deserved  and  large  success 
wherever  represented.  It  is  an  opera  which  will 
probably  be  for  the  composer  what  JDer  Freyschiilz 
was  for  Weber — a  stepping  stone  to  fame.  'The  au- 
dience gave  no  uncertain  sign  of  approval  and  appre- 
ciation. *A  thousand  hands  doubled  were  moved  in 
applause,  and  such  applause  as  has  rarely  been  wit- 
nessed within  the  walla  of  the  beautiful  Leipzig  Op- 
era House. 

John  F.  Himmelsbaoh. 


The  Mock  Mother. 

[From  the  Saturday  Review.] 

An  idle  married  woman  who  does  not  care  for 
her  husband,  who  either  has  no  children  or  else 
talces  no  interest  in  them,  must  have  something  to 
give  flayor  to  life.  Take  the  case  of  a  woman  who 
has  risen  from  the  ranks  and  attained  that  social 
position  which  the  judicious  expenditure  of  a  large 
fortune  can  generally  give,  at  least  in  London.  She 
must  take  up  some  line  to  make  her  footing  secure. 
She  must  discover  a  rising  star  in  art,  science  or 
literature,  and  bring  him  before  the  public.  Per- 
haps she  succeeds  in  persuading  herself  that  the 
passion  of  her  life  is  for  music.  She  is  utterly  ig- 
norant of  the  subject,  and  without  any  natural  taste, 
but,  meeting  by  chance  at  an  evening  party  a  youth 
with  long  hair  and  nimble  fingers,  she  decides  that 
he  is  the  composer  of  the  future,  and  invites  him  to 
her  "at  home."  As  he  turns  out  to  be  even  more 
eccentric  than  she  could  have  hoped,  he  is  at  once 
adopted  as  a  child  of  the  house,  and  given  a  foot- 
stool at  his  new  mother's  knee.  He  comes  after 
breakfast,  and  remains  to  lunch.  The  silent  and 
long-suflFering  husband,  who  expresses  toward  him 
no  paternal  feelings,  is  compelled  to  retire  to  his 
club,  while  his  wife  plays  duets  with  the  rising 
genius.  True,  the  poor  youth  has  a  certain  fatal 
facility,  and  can  ring  changes  on  a  feeble  motive, 
with  a  dexterous  accompaniment  formed  out  of  the 
common  chord.  But  his  compositions,  though 
numerous,  are  always  slightly  incoherent.  There 
seems  no  particular  reason  why  they  ever  begin, 
why  they  should  ever  end,  or  why  they  should  be 
counted  as  compositions  at  all.  They  seem  to  be 
invariably  studies  of  chords  or  sequences  from  va- 
rious haphazard  points  of  view.  Here  and  there  a 
truly  sweet  little  air  is  begun,  but  it  vanishes  un- 
finished, and  the  attentive  listener  is  saddened  by 
his  ears  nearly  as  much  as  is  the  critic  by  his  eyes 
on  beholding  the  rough  sketches  of  a  deceased 
artist  of  promise.  Nothing  is  finished,  nothing 
complete ;  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  talent,  but 
no  industry  ;  there  is  fancy,  but  it  ends  in  failure. 
Naturally  his  adopted  mother  sees  nothing  of  this. 
She  hears  a  pleasant  jingle,  and  is  more  than 
satisfied.  She  talks  to  him  of  his  wonderful 
heaven-sent  originality,  his  poetic  touch,  his 
thrilling  tones.  Then  she  begs  him  to  play  over 
again  that  air  for  the  left  hand.  As  he  looks  up 
from  the  piano  he  sees  her  sitting  spell -bound  on 
the  sofa.  She  is  in  a  morning  dress  of  white  mus- 
lin, evidently  not  donned  from  vanity,  for  nothing 
could  well  be  more  unbecoming  to  her  portly  form. 
She  rises  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh,  and  declares  that 
sooner  than  believe  that  a  talent  like  his  can  be 
wasted,  she  will  renounce  her  belief  in  a  future 
state  of  existence.  She  startles  him,  but  being 
mystical'  and  impressionable,  as  an  imperfect  mu- 
sician must,  needs  be,  he  rises  to  the  occasion,  and 
endeavors  to  refresh  her  religious  belief  by  a 
sketch  of  his  own.  A  new  mission  presents  itself. 
She  must  save  her  dear  boy's  soul,  if  any  one  has  a 
soul,  which  she  very  much  doubts.  He  must  come 
daily  and  spend  the  morning  beside  her  at  the 
piano.      Sh«  buyi  hi»  "Hymn   to  Sardanapalus," 


and  invites  him  to  her  grand  evening  entertain- 
ments to  play  the  accompaniments.  Afterward, 
when  he  is  very  tired,  he  is  allowed  to  improvise 
on  the  airs  of  the  latest  opera  bouffe,  and,  as  a  great 
treat,  to  give  a  rendering  of  his  latest  sacred  piece, 
which  he  composed  to  be  played  on  the  organ  in 
the  Albert  hall.  Next  morning  she  tells  him  that 
she  alone  can  understand  his  yearnings  and  his 
genius ;  that  she,  too,  has  inspirations  which  none 
but  he  can  fathom,  and  then  only  through  the  love 
he  has  for  her.  Hereupon  a  great  horror  seizes 
him,  for  her  manner  is  more  than  maternal.  The 
poor  young  musician,  being  secretly  madly  in  love 
with  a  German  princess  whom  he  saw  when  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Vienna,  recoils,  and  taking  up  his 
hat  in  his  bewilderment,  thinking  it  is  his  roll  of 
music,  tries  to  stuff  it  into  his  pocket  and  get  out 
of  the  room.  His  want  of  presence  of  mind  leaves 
him  an  orphan.  His  hopes  are  gone,  his  only 
'chance  of  patronage  is  withdrawn,  and  if  he  can 
get  the  post  of  organist  in  some  obscure  county 
town,  and  keep  himself  from  starving,  it  will  be  the 
future  limit  of  his  ambition. 


The  London  Popular  Concerts. 

(From  the  "  Daily  Telegraph.") 

The  twentieth  season  of  these  concerts  began  on 
Monday  week  with  the  usual  absence  of  fuss.  Good 
music  well  performed,  like  good  wine,  "  needs  no 
biish."  Wherever  it  may  be  found,  there  will  ama- 
teurs gather  uncoaxed ;  and  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Chap- 
pell,  who  has  satisfied  the  conditions,  continues  in 
the  enjoyment  of  this  inevitable  result.  The  artists 
at  the  first  concert  were  all  old  members  of  the  Pop- 
ular family,  and  the  work  with  which  the  programme 
opened  was  one  of  the  most  familiar  in  the  popular 
repertory.  It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  praise  Schu- 
mann's Quartet  in  A  minor.  That  composition,  so 
characteristic  of  the  tender  and  thoughtful  genius  to 
whom  we  owe  it,  holds  a  place  in  the  affection  of 
amateurs  not  less  exalted  than  the  A  minor  of  Schu- 
bert, and  is  never  heard  apart  from  the  rapt  atten- 
tion with  which  it  was  listened  to  as  interpreted  by 
Mdme.  Ndruda,  MM.  Eies,  Zerbini,  and  Piatti.  The 
second  concerted  work  was  Mendelssohn's  familiar 
pianoforte  Trie  in  C  minor,  played  by  Mdme.  Anna 
Mehlig  in  conjunction  with  the  violinist  and  vio- 
loncellist already  named  ;  and  after  it  came  Haydn's 
Quartet  in  B  flat,  introduced  for  the  second  time  on- 
ly at  these  concerts.  Simple  in  the  extreme,  though 
distinguished  by  the  consummate  art  which  sim- 
plicity, in  music,  never  excludes,  this  work  might, 
as  the  notes  to  the  programme  happily  said — "  be 
played  during  a  recital  of  Guarini's  '  Pastor  Fido,' 
the  ■  Galatea '  of  Cervantes,  or  any  of  the  eclogical 
poems  of  Saunazaro."  It  is  as  deliciously  fresh, 
notwithstanding  its  quaintness,  as  though  written 
yesterday;  andif  any  real  taste  survive  after  late 
experiences  of  "  advanced  "  music,  the  Quartet  in  B- 
flat  will  be  often  asked  for  and  heard.  Miss  Meh- 
lig's  solo  was  Beethoven's  variations  on  a  theme  in 
E  flat  (Op.  35) — an  example  of  his  skill  in  that  form 
of  composition  second  only  to  his  famous  33  varia- 
tions on  the  Diabelli  waltz.  Both  these,  and  the 
pianoforte  part  in  the  trio,  were  played  by  the  Ger- 
man lady,  if  not  to  absolute  perfection,  with  a  de- 
gree of  acceptance  that  appeared  thoroughly  to  sat- 
isfy her  critical  hearers.  'The  vocalists  were  Mdlles. 
Friedlander  and  Redeker,  who  sang  in  their  usual 
charming  fashion  duets  by  Mendelssohn  and  Rubin- 
stein, accompanied  by  Sir  Julius  Benedict.  It  need 
scarcely  be  added  that  each  of  the  artists  engaged 
received  a  warm  recognition  on  making  a  first  ap- 
pearance for  the  season. 

The  Saturday  series  of  concerts  began  on  the  17th 
with  no  less  success  than  did  the  Monday  series  on 
the  12th,  precisely  the  same  instrumental  artists  ap- 
pearing. In  this  case  the  Schubert  quartet  already 
referred  to  occupied  the  place  before  filled  by  that 
of  Schumann  in  the  same  key,  and  was  received 
with  not  less  delight.  But  the  Vienna  composer's 
A  minor  has  long  been  a  stock  piece  in  Mr.  Chap- 
pell's  repertory,  and  one  certain  to  please  whenever 
put  forward,  whether  the  listener  be  a  connoisseur 
in  the  stalls  or  a  "  popular  "  patron  in  the  shilling 
gallery.  It  was  admirably  played  on  this  occasion, 
Mdme.  Neruda  especially  acquitting  herself  well  in 
a  task  which  she  always  enters  upon  con  amore. 
The  second  concerted  work — Rubinstein's  pianoforte 
Trio  in  Bflat  major — seems  now  to  have  established 
itself  in  St.  James's  Hall,  and  with  this  was  given  a 
very  interesting  set  of  variations  on  a  theme  in  F- 
minor  by  Haydn,  which  Mdlle.  Mehlig  brought  for- 
ward for  the  first  time.  It  belongs  to  a  set  of  six ; 
and  if  the  other  five  ba  as  good,  we  ought  speedily 


to  know  ihem  all.  Distinguished  not  only  by  Hay- 
dn's liveliest  fancy,  but  his  boldest  and  least  con- 
ventional manner,  these  variations  deserve  the  atten- 
tion to  which  Mdlle.  Mehlig's  capital  performanca 
recommended  them.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
Mdme.  N6ruda  played  in  her  chastest  style  Beetho- 
ven's Romance  in  G,  and  Mr.  Santley  sang,  with  his 
usual  ability,  Sullivan's  "  Thou  art  passing  hence  " 
(encored)  and  "  Revenge,  Timotheus  cries,"  to  both 
of  which  Sir  Julius  Benedict  supplied  a  finished  ac- 
companiment. 

Last  Monday's  programme  included  Mozart's 
Quartet  in  B  flat  (No.  9),  and  Rheinberger's  piano- 
forte Quartet  in  E  flat,  these  works  being  appropri- 
ately kept  as  far  apart  as  possible.  As  on  Saturday, 
there  were  two  solos.  Miss  Mehlig  playing  Bach's 
Prelude  and  Fugue  in  G  minor ;  and  Signor  Piatti 
introducing  some  melodies  of  Molique  with  piano- 
forte accompaniment.  Marked  by  the  tenderness 
and  grace  of  their  composer,  and  played  to  perfec 
tlon  by  the  inimitable  Italian  violoncellist,  these  - 
pieces  commanded  general  approval.  The  vocalist 
was  Mdme.  Antoinette  Sterling,  who,  besides  Sulli- 
van's "  Thou  art  weary,"  introduced  three  German 
songs,  the  works  respectively  of  Schubert,  Grieg, 
and  Franz,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Zerbini. 


BOSTON,    DEC.    22,    1877. 
The  C-minor  Symphony  by  Brahms. 

This  Symphony,  the  first  by  the  composer,  has 
attracted  so  much  attention  in  Europe  during  the 
past  year,  having  been  performed  first  at  Carlsruhe, 
Mannheim  and  Munich,  then  in  December  1876  at 
Vienna,  then  at  Leipzig,  and  afterwards  at  Cam- 
bridge and  London  ;  and  it  has  been  so  extrava- 
gantly praised,  some  even  calling  it  the  "  Tenth 
Symphony,"  that  naturally  it  finds  its  way  to  Amer- 
ica now  that  the  score  is  published,  jiisnos: 
formed  in  Dr.  Damrosch's  Symphf  "4*  ^ 
New  York,  last  Saturday;  it  will  he\.^^^^ 
Thomas  in  the  next  New  York  PhilsgJr  fl>' 
cert;  diXidi  Miovcns  the  piece  de  reshtarii'-'i' !  ' 
Harvard  Symphony  programme  for  J. 

It  may  interest  our  readers  to  se> 
German  criticisms,  which  we  here  translate.     The 
first  is  from  Vienna  (Deo.   30,  1876)  where  it  was 
performed  under  the  direction  of  the  composer : 

"  As  a  whole  the  work  impresses  by  its  moral 
earnestness  and  by  the  iron  force  of  will  with 
which  it  pursues  its  goal.  After  the  first  move- 
ment, with  its  heavy  cloudiness,  its  struggling  with 
dark  powers ;  after  the  second  movement,  with  its 
yearning  canfabile ;  after  the  concise  third  move- 
ment, a  soft  and  tender  sunny  point  of  rest,  with  its 
charming  shifting  play  of  rythm,  the  fourth  move- 
ment receives  us,  highly  dramatic  in  the  beginning, 
and  pressing  onward  with  more  and  more  impetu- 
osity toward  a  clear  solution.  A  nnisono  pizzicato 
of  the  strings  cutting  in  suddenly,  is  followed  by  a 
startling  thunder  clap,  the  gloomy  clouds  are  rent 
asunder,  the  soul  is  freed  from  pangs  unspeakable. 
Like  a  call  from  another  world  the  trombone  tones 
are  heard  ;  a  reconciling  choral  melody  snatches 
us  from  earthly  chains,  all  doubts  are  solved  and 
yield  to  a  hymn  of  joy  kindred  in  its  course  of 
thought  with  tiat  of  Beethoven,  which  bears  all 
before  it  in  the  consciousness  of  victory  upon  a 
clear  and  brilliant  flood.  Every  future  performance 
will  confirm  the  statement,  that  the  impression  of 
this  last  movement  is  an  overwhelming  one.  Many 
a  hearer  to  be  sure,  not  without  reason,  would  wish 
to  find  more  pregnant  motives  in  the  first  move- 
ment, and  fewer  hard  and  enigmatical  passages  ;  a 
firmer  articulation  in  the  progress  of  the  noble 
song  of  the  second  movement;  and  especially  a 
more  satisfying  conclusion  to  the  third  movement 
(which  might  mora  properly  be  termed  an  Inter- 
mezzo).    But  these  defects  ara  richly  compensated 
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by  the  bold,  majestic  way  in  which  the  final  move- 
ment builds  itself  up.  That  every  part  of  the 
Symphony  unfolds  a  fulness  of  instrumental  charm 
and  of  ingeniously  formed  passages,  one  needs  no 
assurance,  after  the  warm  reception  of  the  distin- 
guished composer  and  hia  work." 

After  the  first  performance  of  the  Brahma  Sym- 
phony in  Leipzig  (at  the  Gewandhaus,  Jan.  18, 1877) 
Bernidorff  wrote  of  it  in  the  Sigrude  as  follows  : 

"The  fourteenth  concert  was  principally  devoted 
to  Johannes  Brahms ;  for  besides  Beethoven's 
C»riolan  Overture  and  Schumann's  'Cello  Concerto, 
the  programme  contained  only  works  of  Brahma : 
namely,  the  new  Symphony  (C  minor,  MS.) ;  the 
orchestral  variations  on  a  theme  by  Haydn  ;  and 
six  songs.  As  further  contributions  to  the  physi- 
ognomy of  the  concert  we  may  mention  the  circum- 
stances that  Herr  Brahms  conducted  his  own 
orchestral  piecea,  beaidea  sitting  at  the  piano  as 
accompanist  to  his  own  songs  ;  and  that  a  regular 
Brahms  party  meeting  was  organised,  since  a  pretty 
strong  contingent  from  abroad  had  joined  the  resi- 
dent disciples  and  admirers  of  the  composer.  It 
will  be  understood,  of  con  rse,  that  the  consumption 
of  enthusiasm  was  enormous,  and  that  the  success 
of  the  Symphony  was  one  seldom  exceeded  in  the 
annals  of  the  Gewandhaus. 

"  We  for  our  part,  bound  by  our  duty  as  reporter 
to  maintain  a  cooler  attitude  toward  it,  and  under 
no  circumstances  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  brow- 
beaten— we  have  frankly  to  confess  that  this  first 
Symphonic  creation  of  Brahms  has  brought  us  not 
one  step  nearer  in  the  love  for  this  composer,  al- 
though it  has  not  injured  our  general  appreciation 
of  him  as  a  composer  of  ideal  aspiration  and  of  con- 
spicuous technical  a  bility  in  Art.  The  great  obsta- 
cle to  our  love  for  Brahms  Is:  that  his  inventive 
quality  has  for  us  nothing,  or  too  little,  that 
touches  the  heart  and  makes  one  happy;  that 
reflection  with  him  is  paramount  to  inspiration  ; 
that  he  d  tout  priz  pushes  into  the  foreground  what 
is  interesting  at  the  expense  of  beauty ;  and  thai 
things  far-fetched  and  over-strained  in  all  possible 
forms  and  shapes  continually  claim  attention. 
What  we  have  said  will  meet  with  the  most  posi- 
tive and  violent  contradiction  from  the  Brahms 
fanatics,  but  it  is  our  deliberate  conviction,  and 
nothing  can  restrain  us  from  expressing  our  opin- 
ion, or  persuade  us  to  change  it  out  of  regard  to 
any  momentary  current  of  the  times."' 


Orchestral  Concerts. 

We  have  yet  to  mention  the  second  pair  of 
Thkodorb  Thomas's  Concerts,  which  took  place  ton 
late  in  the  week  for  our  last  number.  On  both 
oocasions  the  Music  Hall  waa  far  from  being  full, — 
one  of  the  signs  of  the  times  which  we  may  read  in 
all  such  entertainments.  The  third  Concert  (Wed- 
nesday evening.  Dee.  6)  offered  one  of  the  best  pro- 
grammes which  Thomas  has  yet  given,  namely: 

Symphony,  E  flat Mozart 

Adagio — Allegro.     Andante.    Menuetto  (Alle- 
gretto).   Finale  (Allegro). 

Scene  and  Aria— Alceste,  (Act  1,) Gluok 

Miss  Mathilde  Wude. 

Solo  for  Violin,  Romance Wagner 

Master  Leopold  Lichtenberg. 

Selections  from  Manfred Schumann 

Overture.    Interlude.    Invocation  of  the  Alpine 
Fay. 

Scene  and  Aria— (Fidelio,) Beethoven 

Miss  Mathilde  Wilde. 

Solo  for  Violin— Polonaise Wieniawskl 

Symphonic  Poem— "Les  Preludes," Liszt 

The  Mozart  Symphony — "a  thing  of  beauty"  and 
"  a  joy  forever  "  —  could  hardly  have  been  more 
exquisitely  played.  All  its  grace  and  delicacy,  its 
genial  warmth,  its  pure,  spontaneous,  even  flow  of 
inspiration,  the  spell  which  only  genius  wedded  to 
perfect  Art  can  exercise,  were  felt  throughout  the 


whole  four  movements.  Never  before  have  we 
heard  Schumann's  Manfred  Overture  so  well  inter- 
preted ;  and  it  can  well  be  imagined  that  those  deli- 
cate, imaginative  little  pieces  (the  Entr'  acte  and 
Invocation),  which  have  made  a  charming  feature 
in  several  of  our  own  Symphony  Concerts,  would 
have  all  justice  done  them  by  this  nicely  trained 
orchestra.  Liszt's  "  Preludes,"  the  least  unsatisfac- 
tory of  his  Symphonic  Poems,  so  intere  sting  in  its 
instrumentation,  but  so  cloying  and  disappointing 
in  its  thematic  development,  or  rather  in  its  pov- 
erty of  germ  thoughts,  we  did  not  hear ;  it  could 
not  be  heard  to  better  advantage  than  through  this 
Orchestra. 

The  Scene  from  Glnck's  Aleette,  heard  here  for 
the  first  time,  is  a  noble  specimen  of  the  old  lyric 
reformer's  musical  dramatic  genius.  The  situation 
which  it  suggests — Alceste  resolved  to  sacrifice  her 
life  for  that  of  her  husband — as  well  as  the  whole 
plan  and  character  of  the  music,  the  long  passages 
of  impassioned  declamation,  the  reourriug  sublime 
periods  of  sustained  cantilena,  make  it  a  most  ardu- 
ous task  for  any  but  a  great  singer.  Miss  Wildb 
has  the  large  voice  for  it  ■ —  more  rentarkable,  how- 
ever, for  power  than  sweetness,  and  she  threw  her- 
self into  it  with  great  energy  and  fervor ;  so  that 
music,  which  might  have  been  found  dry  and  mon- 
otonous in  its  severity  by  a  miscellaneous  modern 
audience,  really  called  forth  a  show  of  something 
like  enthusiasm.  She  gave  also  an  impressive  ren- 
dering of  the  great  Scene  and  Aria  ("  Abscheuli- 
cher !")  in  Fidelio,  though  certainly  we  have  heard 
better. 

Master  Liohtknberq's  performances  delighted  as 
they  do  always,  but  hia  selectiona  were  not  parti- 
cularly interesting ;  indeed  that  transcription  of  a 
Pianoforte  Album  piece  by  Wagner  seemed  to  us 
little  short  of  ugly  and  unmeaning. 

The  fourth  Programme  (Saturday  afternoon)  was 
this: 

Suite,  Op.  49,  (new,) Saint-Saens 

Prelude.    Sarabande.   Gavotte.    Finale. 

Scene  and  Aria,  (Oberon,) Weber 

Ocean!  Thou  mighty  monster. 

Miss  Mathilde  Wilde. 

Siegfried's  Death,  ("G-oetterdaemnierung'')Wagner 

Solo  for  Violin,  Russian  Airs Wieniawski 

Master  Leopold  Lichtenberg. 

Symphonic  Fantasie,  ("Tempest,") J.  K,  Paine 

Songs,  o,  "Waldesgesprsech," Schumann 

6,  "Es  gleenzt  im  Abend  Sonnengolde,"Fesca 

Minuet, Boccherini 

String  Orchestra. 
Solo  for  Violin,  Romance, Vieuxtemps 

We  found  no  more  to  admire  in  the  Suite  by 
Sainte-Saens,  than  we  did  at  Cambridge.  The 
Wagner  Seigfried  Dirge  did  affect  our  imagin- 
ation more  powerfully  than  it  has  done  before, 
though  not  precisely  in  the  way  we  can  call  musi- 
cal ;Jbut  rather  as  a  vast,  vague,  gloomy  and  appall- 
ing element  of  tones,  haunted  by  shadowy  gigantic 
figures  dimly  discernible — a  half  chaotic  night  of 
trailing  clouds  and  sobs  and  bursts  of  agony... 

In  Professor  Paine's  "  Tempest "  music  we  confess 
to  have  found  more  beauties  than  before,  and  to 
have  enjoyed  it  more,  though  we  still  fail  to  perceive 
wherein  it  is  so  strikingly  "  Shakespearian "  or 
"  imaginative."  In  intimating,  perhaps  too  thought- 
lessly, a  doubt  as  to  whether  it  had  any  /orm,  we 
did  not  mean  to  deny  that  it  possessed  organic — or, 
as  Mr.  John  Fiske  would  say,  thematic  form  (see 
his  article  in  another  column),  but  only  to  hint  of 
the  perplexity  we  felt  between  its  simply  musi- 
cal pretentions  as  to  form  and  the  apparent  charac- 
ter of  "  programme"  music  which  seems  to  have 
chiefly  occupied  the  mind's  eye  of  admiring  critics. 
It  was  not  necessary  for  Mr.  Fiske  to  show  ns  that 
it  had  form,  thematic  development,  distinct,  yet 
mutually  related  movements,  <fec.  We  grant  all 
that.  It  was  the  warning  that  we  were  to  be  look- 
ing out  for  Ariel,  for  Caliban,  for  Prospero,  for  Mi- 


randa and  Ferdinand,  that  interfered  with  the 
purely  musical  sense  of  and  delight  in  form.  What 
few  misgiving^  we  expressed  were  aimed  more  at 
the  wholesale  eulogiats  than  at  the  work  itself. 
Perhaps  in  due  time  we,  too,  may  become  convinced 
that  it  is  all  an  inspiration  of  pure  creative  genius, 
"Shakspearean,"  and  "of  imagination  all  compact." 
But  time  alone  can  set  that  seal  upon  a  work ;  to 
take  it  all  for  granted  at  the  first  blush,  and  pro- 
claim it  with  anch  flourish,  seems  extravagant  and 
childish ;  at  least  one  may  claim  the  privilege  of 
an  old' head  to  be  cautious.  When  Mr.  Fiske  prd- 
facea  his  nalysis  with  the  grave  assurance  that 
these  works  of  the  Cambridge  Professor  may  hold 
their  own  with  those  of  "  any  masters  old  or  new," 
we  must  decline  all  argument.  These  are  the  par- 
donable and  no  doubt  sincere  superlatives  of  friend 
ship,  and  we  would  as  soon  dispute  a  lover's  trans- 
cendental tribute  to  his  mistress'  eyebrow.  In  the 
same  way  we  hear  just  now  the  "Brahma  fanatics" 
placing  the  new  C  minor  Symphony  upon  a  level 
with  Beethoven'a  and  christening  it  "  the  tenth 
Symphony,"  forgetting  what  Schubert,Mendel38ohn, 
and  Schumann  have  created  in  this  form. 

Miss  MATHiLnB' Wildb  was  even  more  successful 
in  the  great  Aria  from  Oberon:  "  Ocean,  Du  ITnge- 
heuer,"  than  in  what  she  sang  before.  Master 
Lichtenberg  played  the  Russian  Airs  with  great 
expression,  and  the  admiration  for  his  art,  so  fresh 
yet  30  mature,  does  not  begin  to  flag.  The  rest  of 
the  Concert  we  were  obliged  to  lose. 


Harvard  Mdsioal  Association. — The  third  Sym- 
phony Concert  (Dec.  6)  had  the  smallest  audience 
of  the  season  so  far ;  surely  an  unkind  and  unap- 
preciative  response  to  the  invitation  of  such  a 
programme : — 

Symphony,  No.  4,  in  B  flat.  Op,  20 Gade 

Allegro  vivace— vAndante  con  moto.— Scherzo. — 
Finale. 

Violin  Concerto,  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 Mendelssohn. 

Allegro  appassionato,— Andante.— Allegro 

vivace. 

Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch, 

Overture  to  "Medea" Chenibini 

Chaconne,  inD  minor,  for  Violin  Solo J.  S.  Bach 

Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch. 

Overture  to  the  Hindoo  Legend,  "Sakuntala" 

Goldmark 

Respect  for  the  high  artistic  character  of  Dr. 
Damrosch,  and  the  still  fresh  recollection  of  his  ad- 
mirable performance  last  year  of  the  Beethoven 
Concerto,  ought,  alone,  to  have  ensured  a  much 
larger  attendance  ;  but  the  Concert  happened  to  be 
unfortunately  timed, — close  between  a  Thomas  and 
a  Cecilia  Concert,  and  just  after  one  of  those  peri- 
odic blasts  of  a  combined  aggressive  criticism. 
How  elated  the  storming  party  must  feel !  Every- 
body appeared  charmed  by  the  exquisitely  refined, 
artistic,  spirited  and  intellectual  style  in  which  Dr. 
Damrosch  played  the  Mendelssohn  Concerto. — 
Every  phrase  was  gracefully  and  clearly  outlined, 
the  intonation  unimpeachable,  the  tone  rich  and 
pure ;  the  execution  highly  finished.  The  orches- 
tral accompaniment  was  fair  upon  the  whole,  though 
now  and  then  a  little  rough  and  loud,  particularly 
in  the  pizzicatos ;  and  if  he  could  only  have  taken 
the  Finale  at  a  less  scouring  tempo,  it  would  have 
been  better  for  the  orchestra,  at  least  for  the  wind 
instruments.  It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  so 
heartily  enjoyed  that  noblest  of  all  solo  composi- 
tions for  the  violin, —  a  solo  which  contains  or  im- 
plies within  itself  the  complete  harmony,  and  which, 
composed  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  anticipatea  all 
the  important  effects  and  developments  of  the  whole 
modern  violin  school, — the  Chaconne  by  Bach.  Dr. 
Damrosch  played  it  without  any  accompaniment ; 
perhaps  the  piano  accompaniment  by  either  Men- 
delssohn or  Schumann  would  have  given  it  a  larger 
and  a  weightier  seeming  to  a  general  audience  in  the 
great  hall.     But  to  our  feeling  he  appeared  entirely 
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milBter  ot  it,  bringing  out  its  power  and  be«uty, 
ever  deepeniilg  and  growing  to  the  end,  in  a  man- 
ner we  have  only  heard  surpassed  by  Joachim, 
whose  large,  firm  lone  be  does  Hot  possess.  We 
should  have  been  glad  to  see  this  masterwork,  so 
worthily  presented  asjit  was,  more  universally  ap- 
preciated ;  for  truly  we  regard  it  as  the  best  piece 
on  the  programme. 

The  little  Gade  Symphony,  so  romantic  and  po- 
etic, full  of  grace,  and  Unsurpassed  in  beauty  of  tone 
coloring,  was  nicely  played,  renewing  the  fresfi  im- 
pression of  last  year.  Cherubini's  Overture  to 
"  Meded  "  Can  hardly  be  heard  too  ofteh,  having  so 
much  of  the  imperishable  stuff  in  it.  We  cannot 
say  the  same  of  the  long,  loud,  cloying  Oriental 
Overture  to  "  Sakrintala,"  which  certainly  is  one  of 
the  most  brilliaut  and  Imposing  idataUces  of  the 
modern  over-full  and  over-strained  orchestration,^ 
over-full  in  proportion  to  its  intrinsic  musical 
thought  material.  Yet  there  is  some  poetry  in  it, 
something  that  sounds  legeudary  and  dramatic  ;  and 
it  has  certainly  some  startling  effects  of  brass,  while 
the  pervading  melodic  theme,  given  by  the  English 
Horn  sounds  quite  romantic.  Such  a  work  is  interest- 
ing by  contrast  once  in  a  while,  and  as  amodern  curi 
osity.  It  Is  extremely  difficult,  and  it  is  greatly  to 
the  credit  of  the  musicians  that,  with  so  short  re- 
hearsal they  performed  it  so  acceptably. 

This  week's  Concert  offered  the  fourth  Symphony  of 
BeetiOtea,  aad  his  "  Coriolanus"  OTerture;!a  new  Noc 
tume  by  C.  C.  Mueller,  of  New  York;  the  Scherzo  from 
Mendelssohn's  Reformation  Symphony;  Attd  Gade's 
"Highlands"  Overture;  besides  which  the  fresh,cliarm- 
Ing  singer,  Miss  LizziB  Croktn,  was  set  down  for 
Bach's  "  My  heart  ever  faithful,"  Franz's  Ave  Maria, 
aod  the  Romance  and  Prayer  from  Rossini's  Otello. 

In  the  fifth  Concert  (Jan.  3)  will  be  performed  for  the 
first  time  in  Boston,  the  famous  new  Symphony  by 
Brahms,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Shbbwood  will  play  the  almost 
new  Piano  Concerto  by  Grieg. 


Chamber  Concerts. 

Tinder  thts  head  we  may  mention  the  second 
GaHlbridge  Concert  (Dec.  11),  although  it  was  given 
in  the  large  Saunders  Theatre,  inasmuch  as  the  pro- 
gramme this  time  was  made  up  of  chamber  music  • 

1.  Sonata  for  Piano  and  Violin  (Kreutzer)  in  A  min- 
or. Op.  47  Beethoven 

Adagio  sostenuto.  Presto. —  Andante  con  varia- 

zioni.  —Presto. 
Messrs.  Ernest  Perabo  and  Bemhard  Listemann. 

2.  Aria,  "Si  t'amo,  o  cara,"  from  the  Opera  "Muzie 

Scevola." Handel 

Miss  Fanny  Kellogg. 

3.  Iiarghetto  and  Scherzo  in  B  flat,  op.  32,  for 

Piano,  Violin   and  Violoncello Paine 

Messrs.  Perabo,  Listemann  and  Hartdegen. 

4.  Violoncello  Solo  :  Sarabande  and  Gigue,  from 

the  Suite  in  C.  major Bach 

.  Mr.  Adolphe  Hartdegen. 

6.   Song  ;  a.  Geheimes Schubert. 

b.  Tanzlied  im  Mai , Franz 

Miss  Fanny  Kellogg. 

6.   Octet  for  2  Violins,  Viola,  Violoncello,  Clarinet, 

Horn,  Bassoon,  and  Contrabass,  in  F  major. 


Op.  166 Schubert 

dagio.  Allegro. — Andante  un  poco  mosso. — 
Scherzo,  Aflegro  vivace.— Andante  molto, 


Allegro, 

Messrs.  B.  &  F.  Listemann,  Heindl,  Hartdegen, 
Whitmore,  Belz,  Bltz  and  Greene. 

The  ever  green  old  "  Kreutzer"  Sonata  was  ex- 
ceptionally happv  in  the  rendering  and  gave  the 
greatest  pleasure.  Mr.  Paine's  Larghetto  and 
Scherzo  seemed  to  us  the  finest  of  the  several 
compositions  he  has  given  us  in  this,  form.  The 
Scherzo  is  quite  original  and  piquant,  in  striking 
contrast,  yet  well  related  to  the  rich  and  thoughtful 
slow  movement  that  precedes  it.  The  Octet  by 
Schubert  it  was  a  rare  treat  to  hear ;  we  do  not  re- 
member to  have  heard  it  since  there  were  concerts 
in  the  Boston  Melodeon,  and  then  only  once  or 
twice  by  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club.  The 
Sanders  Theatre  is  precisely  the  right  place  for 
compositions  of  this  kind.  It  lends  itself  most  na- 
turally to  Septets,  Octets,  Nonets,  the  Serenades, 
Divertisements,  Ac,  of  Mozart, — in  short,  to  works 
between  the  Quartet  and  Symphony.  It  was  artis- 
tically interpreted  by  the  well  matched  company  of 


artiste  and  was  heartily  enjoyed.  Whatever  of 
Weakness  or  of  sweetish  melodic  commonplace — 
almost  Italian  in  the  Andante — there  may  be  in  it, 
there  can  be  no  mistake  in  saying  that  it  is  remark- 
bly  euphonious  throughout.  It  all  sounded  well, 
much  of  it  deliciously.  The  Scherzo  was  to  our 
mind  much  the  most  original  and  striking  part : 
next  to  that,  the  first  movement ;  the  Finale  is 
more  in  that  routine  Eondo  manner,  so  common  in 
the  finales  to  Schubert's  Sonatas,  <fec.,  which  seem 
to  have  composed  themselves  almost  automatically. 
We  trust  it  will  not  be  so  long  asrain  before  we  have 
another  chance  to  hear  this  beautiful  Octet  again, 
aad  that  the  beautiful,  acoustically  almost  perfect 
Sanders  Theatre  has  other  treats  of  the  same  kind 
in  store  for  Us. 

We  wonder  that  the  excellent  violinist  could  have 
chosen  for  his  solo  (without  accompaniment  even  of 
the  Piano)  that  solemn,  stately  Sarabande  of  Bach  ; 
surely  it  never  could  have  been  intended  to  be  given 
down  in  the  depths  in  that  way,  unrelieved  by  any 
other  instrument.  And  we  wondered  still  more  at 
the  applause  which  it  received  ;  but  that  was  pro- 
bably for  the  well  beloved  'Cello  m  itself,  and  for 
the  finished  style  of  the  performance.  In  the  Gigue. 
to  be  sure,  with  its  rollicking,  lively  motion,  there 
was  more  to  catch  the  sense,  and,  upon  second 
thought,  we  suspect  it  was  that  too  that  caught  the 
applause  and  called  the  artist  back. 

Miss  Fannt  Kellogg  sang  in  her  sweetest  voice, 
to  Mr.  Dressel's  accompaniment,  her  choice  selec- 
tion of  pieces.  The  Aria  from  one  of  Handel's 
Italian  Operas,  was  given  with  refined  and  tender 
feeling,  with  chaste  and  finished  execution,  and  the 
roulades,  so  evenly  and  smoothly  done,  seemed  not 
less  expressive  and  spontaneous  than  the  simpler 
melody.  Never  before  have  we  heard  that  unique 
and  lovely  song  of  Schubert's  "Geheimes"  (the 
secret),  so  perfectly  expressive  of  Goethe's  verses, 
sung  so  intelligibly,  so  tistefully,  and  with  such 
delicate  expression.  After  it  was  interpolated  a 
charming  song  conaposed  by  Fanny  Hensel,  Men- 
delssohn's sister ;  and  the  dancing  May  Song  of 
France,  hardly  a  minute  long,  was  given  for  an 
encore. 


Mme.  MADELINE  Schiller's  Pianoforte  Recit- 
als.—Horticultural  Hall  has  been  the  scene,  for  three 
successive  Wednesday  afternoons,  of  some  very  choice 
artistic  experiences.  It  is  too  well  understood  that  this 
lis  the  last  winter  which  this  admirable  artist,  who  as  a 
ady  too  has  won  her  way  to  general  esteem  and  friend- 
ship here,  will  spend  with  us,— at  least  for  some  years 
to  come,  since  it  is  her  purpose  to  retire  from  the  ex- 
haustive labors  of  incessant  teaching,  and  return  to 
Europe  during  the  summer,  there  to  devote  herself  en- 
tirely to  concert  playing.  Slowly  and  surely,  more  and 
more,  has  our  musical  public  learned  to  appreciate  her 
rare  musical  talent  and  her  remarkable  accomplish- 
ments as  one  of  the  most  complete  pianists  of  our  time. 
Few  have  covered  so  wide  a  field  in  the  best  literature 
of  her  instrument;  few  have  so  quick  and  sure  a  facul- 
ty of  mastering  the  most  important  and  most  difficult 
compositions;  and  very  few  can  play  them  to  us  with 
such  accuracy  and  clearness,  such  delicate  variety  of 
light  and  shade,  such  pearly  clearness  of  execution,  and 
so  much  expression.  Never  were  those  qualities  more 
signally  displayed  than  in  the  three  Recitals  just  com- 
pleted. The  programmes  were  remarkable.  Here  is  the 
first  one  (of  Dec.  B.) 

Suite,  Op.  91 Joachim  Raff 

Fantasia  e  Fuga.     Gi  con  variazionl.    Cavatina 
Marcia. 

Aria,  "  Voi  che  Sapete,"  Figaro Mozart 

Sonata,  C.  major  op.  2,  No.  3 Beethoven 

Etudes  de  Concert. 

a.  Gnomentanz Seeling 

6.    Ricordanza Liszt 

c.  II  Tremolo Gottschalk 

Song  "Dubist  wle  eine  Blume," Rubinstein 

Variations,  E  flat,  op.  82 Mendelssohn 

Valse,  op.  34,  No.  1 Chopm 

The  Suite  by  Raff  is  an  exceedingly  long  and  trying 
task  for  any  pianist ;  and  we  may  say  too,  that  it  con- 
tains more  of  truly  fine  and  original  matter  than  almost 
any  composition  we  have  heard  of  his;  while  it  includes 
also  not  a  little  that  could  well  be  spared,  long  pass-ages 
which  we  found  wearisome  and  commonplace,  passages 
which  appeared  to  add  nothing  to  the  eBsential  state- 
ment. The  opening  Fantasia  is  full  of  imaginative  ro- 
mantic charm,  exciting  wonder  what  will  come  ;  we 
would  rather  hear  it  again  before  venturmg  to  pro- 
nounce the  Fugue  somewhat  disappointing.  The 
Oigue  in  its  simple  form  is  very  lovely  and  unique,  and 
several  of  the  variations  show  a  fine  inventiveness. 
The  Cavatina,  too,  is  beautiful,  in  a  sentimental,  serious 
vein;  the  March  much  after  the  model  of  his  Lenore 
march,  clever  enough,  but  spending  all  its  substance 
long  before  it  makes  an  end.  We  thought  we  never  had 
heard  Mme.  Schiller  play  any  elaborate  work  so  mar- 


velously  well  as  she  did  this;  nor  leaving  the  Rubin- 
steins and  Billows  out  of  the  question,  should  we  know 
where  to  look  for  her  equal  in  such  an  achievement. 
That  early  Sonata  of  Beethoven,  requiring  the  most 
finished  artist  for  its  satisfactory  interpretation,  was 
faultless  in  her  rendering  and  full  of  life  and  charm. 
And  all  her  other  selections,  so  various  in  character, 
were  presented,  each  after  its  kind,  in  rare  perfection. 
The  mechanism  was  so  perfect  that  it  seemed  to  cost  no 
cire,  no  effort,  leaving  the  mind  and  soul  free,  simply  to 
conceive,  feel  and  express  the  spirit  of  the  music. 

The  singer  was  Miss  Lizzie  Crontn,  from  Buffalo, 
who  charmed  everybody  when  she  sang  here  a  few  years 
since  in  Von  Billow's  concerts.  Her  pure,  sweet,  sym- 
pathetic voice,  her  refined  and  delicate  mnsical  sensi- 
bility, the  chaste  fervor  and  perfect  simplicity  of  her 
Bong,  in  which  at  the  same  time  true  artistic  training 
shows  itself,  and  the  modesty  of  her  demeanor,  are 
quite  irresistible.  The  only  drawback  is  that  her  physi- 
que is  delicate  and  she  is  easily  fatigued.  She  is  not 
made  for  an  impassioned  prima  donna  of  the  stage;  her 
sphere  is  rather  among  the  fresh  and  fragrant  wild 
flowers  of  song ;  and  we  were  not  surprised  to  learn 
that  since  this  concert,  she  has  taken  instinctively  to  the 
songs  of  Robert  Franz,  of  which  she  knew  not  one  be- 
fore. With  Mr.  Dressier  for  accompanist,  her  numbers 
lent  a  fine  fresh  fragrance  to  the  concert. 

Mme.  Schiller's  second  Recital  was  entirely  dedicated, 
on  her  part,  to  the  illustration  of  Chopin's  genius  in  all 
its  various  phases;  and  the  third  to  the  important 
works  of  RaJf ,  Schumann,  Beethoven,  Liszt,  concluding 
with  the  Serenade  and  Allegro  giojoao  of  Mendelssohn. 
Miss  Cronyn  sang  the  "Lark  Aria  from  Handel's 
L' Allegro  and  numerous  choice  songs  by  Franz,  Mendel- 
ssohn and  Shumann.  But  to  speak  worthily  of  all  this 
we  must  make  room  in  another  number. 


"We  are  compelled  still  further  to  postpone  notice  of 
the  fine  concert  of  the  Cecilia,  and  several  other  vocal 
Concerts. 

^^ 

Beethoven  Litebatube. — We  are  sure  most  of  our 
readers  have  been  interested  in  the  translation  of  Mr. 
A.  W.  Thayee's  pamphlet  of  which  we  give  to-day  the 
last  instalment.  It  was  published  recently  by  W.  Weber 
of  Berlin,  under  the  title:  "  Ein  Kritischer  Beitrag  zur 
Beethoven-Literatur,  vorgelesen  im  *  Schillerverain '  zu 
Triesc  von  Alexander  W.  Thayer."  Lest  some  of  the 
matter  should  seem  trivial  to  some,  we  add  here  from  a 
private  letter,  the  author's  reasons  for  taking  the  mat- 
ter in  hand  so  thoroughly;  surely  his  vindication  of 
Beethoven's  slandered  brothers  is  complete.  He  writes: 

For  ten  or  more  years  past  a  certain  Ludvig  Nohl — 
"the  most  voluminous  of  writers  on  Beethoven" — has 
been  publishing  articles  in  newspapers  and  monthlies, 
has  been  delivering  lectures  and  writing  volumes  on 
Beethoven,  and  finally  a  3  vol.  Biography,  in  all  of 
which  he  has  embraced  every  possible  occasion  to  exhi- 
bit Beethoven's  brothers  and  their  wives,  as  well  as  the 
nephew,  in  the  worst  possible  light.  Of  course  by  this 
time  his  readers  are  myriads  in  number;  and  thus  far  no 
one  has  replied  to,  or  criticised  him,  on  the  principle  that 
each  should  stand  or  fall  on  his  own  -merits.  I  have  let 
him  alone,  except  in  two  instances  on  single  points. 
But  since  the  appearance  of  the  3d  vol.  of  his  Biography 
of  B.  I  have  felt  it  a  duty  to  take  the  first,  best  occasion 
to  show  how  baseless  is  much  ot  the  slander  and  vitu- 
peration with  which  he  has  endeavored  to  overwhelm 
the  memory  of  Johann  von  B.  with  infamy. 

The  musical  public  of  Germany  will  understand  me ; 
and  I  hope  that  your  readers  will  find  the  details,  which 
I  have  given,  interesting.  I  have  also  desired  to  subject 
opinions,  so  opposed  to  those  which  have  prevailed  for 
forty  years  upon  the  relations  between  the  brothers,  and 
between  Beethoven  and  Malyl,  to  thorough  critcism  be- 
fore giving  them  a  more  permanent  place  in  a  large 
work. 


WORCESTEB,  Mass.— Mr.  B.  D.  Allen  is  giving  a  new 
Course  of  musical  lectures, — this  time  on  Musical  Form. 
For  illustrations  he  gave  last  Monday  evening  the  fol- 
lowing programme  of  Old  English  Ditties,  Rounds  and 
Catches : 

1.  (a)  The  Hunt  is  up Sixteenth  Century 

(6)  To  the  Maypofe  come  awav.  .Reign  of  Elizabeth 

Mr.  C.  R.  Hayden. 

2.  (a)  The  Bailiff's  Daughter  of  Islington. .Traditional 
(6)  Come  Lasses  and  Lads  —  Seventeenth  Century 

Miss  Minnie  Sullivan. 

3.  (a)  The  Oak  and  the  Ash The  Commonwealth 

(6)  The  Country  Lass Eighteenth  Century 

Miss  A.  V.  Kinney. 

4.  (a)  Since  First  I  Saw  your  Face.. Reign  of  James  I 
(6)  Heart  of  Oak Reign  of  Anne 

Mr.  B.  T.  Hammond. 
6.  Rounds. 

(a)  Antipater's  Elegy  on  Sophocles Dr.  Hayes 

(6)  Hark  the  Bonny  "Christ  Church  Bells. 

De.an  Aldrich 
Mrs.  Marsh  and  Misses  Dearborn  and  Kinney. 

(o)  Hold  Thy  Peace..... Traditional 

(6)  Have  you  seen  Sir  John  Hawkins'  History? 

Dr.  Calcott 
(6)  Ah,  Sophia  How  Can  You  Leave  7. ...       " 
Messrs.  Rich,  Morse  and  Bacon. 
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Dr.  Hans  Von  Buelow  on  Meyerbeer,  etc. 

The  following  remarks  concerning  Meyerbeer  ap- 
pear in  Herr  Hans  von  Billow's  Reise-Recensionen,  or 
Notes  of  Travel,  recently  published  in  the  Leipsic 
Signale : — 

"  But  when,  at  a  period  of  such  operatic  poverty, 
of  such  noisy  sterility,  as  the  present.  Master  Gia- 
como  is  loudly  cried  down  as  a  '  surmounted  drag- 
on,' and  the  pigmies  of  the  present  day,  jealous  of 
his  successes,  appeal  as  they  cry  him  down  to  the 
Olympic  audacities  which  Robert  Schumann  hurled 
against  the  presumed  Antichrist  forty,  and  Wagner 
twenty -five  years  ago,  we  must  simply  reply — Quod 
licet  Jovi  noi  licet  bovi.  Schumann  understood  just 
as  much  about  an  opera  as  Roesini  did  about  a  sym- 
phony; "Wagner  was  guilty  of  injustice  with  great- 
er consciousness,  though  he  may  be  excused  in  con- 
sideration of  the  hard  laws  of  '  a  struggle  for  exist- 
ence.' But  '  everything  has  happened  before,'  says 
Ben  Akiba.  Let  the  reader  call  to  mind  Weber  and 
Beethoven,  etc.  Epigoni,  however,  who  do  not  de- 
serve to  be  named  with  Wagner  (even  as  a  specific 
musician)  in  the  same  day,  and  whose  most  striking 
success  will  never  equal  the  ^a«co  d'estime  achieved 
by  Genoveva,  should,  before  they  are  bold  enough 
to  try  and  write  operas,  poke  their  respected  noses  a 
trifie  further  into  the  scores  of  men  like  Meyerbeer, 
Halfevy,  and  Auber,  and  see  if  they  possess  talent 
enough  to  derive  some  little  practical  benefit  from 
the  process." 


Music  in  New  York. 

tConcluded  from  Page  141.) 
Dec.  3. — At  the  second  Symphony  Concert  at 
Steinway  Hall  on  Saturday  evening,  Dec.  1st,  Mr. 
Thomas  gave  a  very  interesting  bill,  beginning  with 
Mozart's  Symphony  in  E  flat,  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular of  that  composer's  works,  and  one  which,  with 
the  G  minor  and  the  "  Jupiter,"  marks  a  point  when 
his  genius  had  reached  its  highest  development. 
The  four  movements,  with  their  lovely  themes  and 
felicity  of  treatment,  are  quite  beyond  description, 
and,  were  I  inclined  to  be  lavish  of  adjectives  in 
their  praise,  I  should  still  hesitate  ;  for  on  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  the  "  Analytical  Review,"  sold  at 
the  concert,  I  find  that  the  minuet,  which,  in  some 
form,  has  crept  into  every  household  in  the  land, 
and  which  is  dear  to  thousands  who  have  never 
known  more  of  it  than  an  arrangement  for  piano- 
forte,— this  minuet  is  described  as  "jovial,  without 
beino-  vulgar."  We  are  not  told  what  it  is  to  be 
vulgar  without  being  jovial,  but  after  reading  this 
patronizing  sentence,  we  can  readily  imagine. 

The  other  selections  for  orchestra  were  the  in- 
troduction to  the  Third  Act  of  "Medea,"  by  CKeru 
bini,  and  Schumann's  Symphony  in  D  minor,  a 
splendid  work,  which  is  only  relegated  to  the  sec- 
ond rank,  because  Schumann  himself  has  prodnced 
others  that  outrank  it.  The  very  freedom  of  thought 
and  style,  the  so-called  lack  of  finish,  which  are 
urged  as  defects,  make  the  work  attractive.  It  is  a 
rude  strength  of  inspiration,  which  casts  off  the  re- 
straint of  form  as  Samson  cast  off  the  cords,  when 
they  bound  him. 

The  vocal  selections  comprised  a  Scene  and  Aria 
from  Alceste,  Act  1st,  (Gluek),  and  a  Scena  and  Aria: 
"  Abscheulicher,"  fi-om  Fidelio.  The  vocalist  was 
Miss  Mathilde  Wilde,  who  has  a  mezzo-soprano 
voice  of  good  quality  in  the  middle  range,  but  not 
at  all  at  home  in  the  high  key  in  which  the  music 
of  Alceste  is  pitched.  The  agreeable  quality  of  her 
voice  was  lost  in  the  high  notes,  and  her  intonation 
was  sometimes  defective ;  but  she  sang  with  taste 
and  correctness.  In  the  aria  from  Fidelio  the  de- 
fects I  have  named  were  avoided  and  she  was  much 
more  successful. 

A.  A.  C. 
—  I  ^  I 

Chicago,  Dec.  12,  1877.  — The  multiplicity  of  other 
duties  prevents  my  giving  this  correspondence  the  at- 
tention it  deserves,  and  even  now,  after  this  long  delay, 
I  can  give  but  a  summary  of  musical  matters  here  since 
my  former  communication. 

The  Beethoven  Society,  under  Mr.  Carl  'Wolfsohn's 
leading,  has  come  to  the  front  this  winter  as  our  princi- 
pal exponent  of  music.  Their  first  concert  brought  a 
repetition  of  Verdi's  Kequiem  Mass  with  orchestra. 


As  the  solos  were  entrusted  to  amateurs,  the  work  was 
not  as  effective  as  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 
I  do  not  see  how  Mr.  WoUsohn  with  his  love  for  classic 
music  can  "enthuse"  so  over  this  work.  To  me  it  seems 
merely  Verdi.  It  is  Trovatore,  Traviata,  Aida,  and  a 
slight  imitation  of  certain  Wagnerian  effects.  Mr.  Fred. 
Root  gave  a  very  striking  account  of  it  when  he  said  it 
seemed  to  him  like  a  musical  setting  of  the  old-fashioned 
superstitious  views  of  death  and  the  judgment. 

The  choral  work  of  the  society  was  rather  better  than 
last  year.    The  enthusiasm  at  the  concert  was  mild. 

Another  of  their  reunions  has  been  given,  and  the 
programme  includes  a  Haydn  quartet  and  a  Rheln- 
berger  quatuor  for  strings  and  piano.  The  latter  is 
melodious  and  well  done. 

Mr.  Eddy's  organ  recitals  continue.  On  one  occasion 
this  year  he  gave  a  reaUy  immense  prograrnme,  con- 
taining among  other  things  Liszt's  fantasia  on  "E  in 
Feste  Burg"  and  Bach's  "Musical  Offering."  I  did  not 
hear  this  recital,  and  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  copy 
of  the  programme,  otherwise  I  would  send  it.  On 
another  occasion  he  played  a  two-hand  arrangement  of 
Merkel's  duo  sonata  in  D  minor.  Last  Saturday's  recital 
brought  Mr.  Gleason's  organ  sonata  In  C  sharp  minor. 
The  last  half  of  this  work  is  anything  but  severe,  but 
throughout  it  displays  fine  musical  feeling  and  an  ex- 
pert handling  of  material.  I  should  say,  however,  that 
the  composer  was  hardly  in  sympathy  with  the  organ. 
This  work  is  a  piano  sonata,  or  a  very  light  orchestral 
work  in  sonata  form,  written  for  organ.  Something 
like  this  might  be  said  of  Mr.  Buck's  second  sonata;  yet 
that  is  thoroughly  well  adapted  to  the  organ.  In  other 
words  the  composer  does  there  exactly  what  the  organ 
permits  doing  well.  Mr.  Gleason,  on  the  other  hand- 
seems  to  me  to  bring  forward  ideas  and  modes  of  treat- 
ment which  would  have  been  much  more  perfectly  ex- 
pressed through  the  orchestra.  He  posesses  a  pleasing 
flow  of  melody,  and  a  remarkable  facility  of  modulation. 
The  smoothness  with  which  he  slips  around  among  a 
half  dozen  or  a  dozen  keys  without  apparently  disturb- 
ing the  flow  of  his  melody,  is  one  of  the  things  I  wonder 
at! 
The  Hershey  popular  concerts  continue. 
I  am  glad  you  copied  Mr.  Upton's  pleasant  account  of 
the  Eiv^-King  testimonial.  It  was  a  splendid  tribute  to 
that  accomplished  pianist,  and  was  a  better  account  of 
it  than  I  could  have  made,  especially  as  the  "encore 
fiend"  was  on  hand  and  doubled  a  programme  which 
was  already  too  long  and  too  heterogenous.  The  excel- 
lent critic  of  the  "Inter-Ocean"  went  oil  in  a  long 
disquisition  about  Mme.  Eiv^-Klng's  Inability  to  play 
Chopin,  which,  considering  that  on  this  occasion  she 
undertook  nothing  more  exacting  than  a  nocturne 
Valse,  and  the  Berceuse  (all  of  which  she  played  beau- 
tifully), seemed  to  me  a  little  far-fetched.  The  Timea 
spoke  very  highly  of  her  playing  but  thought  these 
pieces  unworthy  the  occasion.  One  of  the  pleasantest 
bits  of  news  abont  Mme.  King  Is  that  she  Is  presently 
to  play  a  series  of  six  or  eight  recitals  In  Oberiin;  and 
in  February  will  give  five  here  in  Chicago. 

The  Apollo  Society  gave  their  first  concert  last  week. 
I  was  not  present,  but  I  hear  the  enthusiasm  was  very 
mUd.  The  only  success  the  Club  made  was  In  the  per- 
formance oj  Gounod's  "Nazareth."  For  soprano  solo 
they  had  Miss  Welsh  from  Boston.  For  pianist  they 
had  Teresa  Careno,  who  made  a  decided  sensation.  No- 
body seems  to  know  whether  she  played  very  well  or 
badly.  She  was  a  hit  with  the  audience,  and  I  am  very 
sorry  I  did  not  hear  her.  None  of  the  papers  ventured 
an  opinion  on  the  goodness  or  badness  of  It.  It  looks 
now  as  If  the  Apollo  Club  had  passed  its  prime  and  was 

fetting  ready  to  be  offered  up,  singing:  "Down  life's 
ark  vale  we  wander."  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Tomlins  has 
organized  a  Bach  mixed  chorus  of  carefully  selected 
voices.    What  they  will  do  we  shall  see. 

The  Haydn  Orchestra  has  given  one  symphony  concert. 

This  week  they  have  the  Abbott  Troupe,  and  the  Hess 
English  Opera. 

The  music  schools,  of  which  there  are  three  or  four, 
all  seem  to  be  doing  well. 

Mr.  Ledochowski  of  the  Chicago  Conservatory  (for- 
merly Guldbeck's)  has  taken  a  partner,  Mr.  C.  A. 
Havens.  Mr.  Ledochowski  Is  a  most  excellent  musi- 
cian, and  a  great  pianist.  I  have  great  respect  for  his 
work. 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Name  has  lately  procured  one 
of  the  most  effective  three-manual  organs  I  have  ever 
heard,  from  Johnson  &  Son;  and  the  opening  of  it  has 
led  to  a  bitter  controversy  between  the  organist 
there,  Mr.  Heman  Allen,  and  his  friend,  Mr.  C.  E.  R. 
Miiller,  on  the  one  hand,  and  certain  "parishioners," 
"Jeremiahs,"  and  other  disgiiin tied  pseudonyms  on  the 
other.  It  seems  Mr.  Allen  sticks  to  the  plain  song,  and 
"parishioner"  and  the  rest  desire  him  to  return  to  the 
grand  old  music  of  the  Church  by  LambiUotte,  Merca- 
dante,  etc. ! !    Fancy  Allen's  disgust ! 

Mr.  Blackman's  society,  "The  West  Side  Choral  Un- 
ion," will  give  a  concert  presently  with  selections  from 
"Samson,'^  etc. 

There  must  be  now  as  many  as  six  or  eight  choral  so- 
cieties in  operation  here,  besides  the  German.  All  this 
is  very  good,  but  Jt  plays  the  mischief  with  the  chorus 
choirs  in  the  churches.  Deb  Fkeyxhutz. 


DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OFTHB 

Ii.«-TEST         Is/L    XJ    a    I    a , 
Publlsbcid  l>r  Oliver  Ditaon  4c  Co. 

>-<♦*-< 

Vooal,  with  Piano  Acoompaniment. 

Thou  art  my  Star.     F.    3.   c  to  F.    Marriott.  30 
"  It  sweetly  shines,  for  it  divines 
That  I  am  near  and  seeking  thee." 
Words  by  Oxenford.    Love  and  Stars  are  pleas- 
ant things  to  sing  about. 

The  Waggon.    G.    5.    c  to  E.  Molloy.  35 

"  Ribbons  red,  and  ribbons  blue, 
Dolly  knows  my  heart  is  true.'' 
A  cheerful  rustic  song  of  the  waggoner,  as  ho 
drives  "  Vi'let "  and  "  Blossom  "  thro'  the  woods. 

'Twas  but  a  Eosebud  you  gave  me.    Aft.    3. 
E  to  F.  Darling.  80 

"  Bright  with  the  mom's  early  dew." 
Words  by  Geo.  Cooper,  and  like  the  music,  are 
of  good  quality. 

Sad  and  Forlorn.    (Russian Song.)  D minor. 
4.    d  to  a.  Kanabena.  30 

"  Where  find  a  shelter  firm  and  true." 
One  cannot  but  sympathise  with  Mr.  Kanabena 
and  Mr.  Dargom6zhshags  in  their  troubles, 
which  are  so  far  beneficial  to  ns,  that  they  give 
us  an  insight  to  the  character  of  Muscovite 
poetry  and  music. 

Roll  out  I    Heave  dat  Cotton.      Song  and 
Chorus.    E.     3.    E  to  g.  Hays.  30 

"  I  hear  dat  bell  a  'ringin'." 
Fine  picture  of  rush  at  the  landing  of  a  Missis- 
sippi boat.     The  "fun"  may  be  unintelligible  at 
the  East,  but  a  river-man  will  at  once  see  it. 

Tell  me  you're  not  angry,  Darling.    B6,    3. 

F  to  F.  Bennett.   30 

Pretty  ballad,  with  chorus,  in  popular  style. 

My  last  fond  Song  to  thee.     (Mein  letzes 

Lied.)    F.    3.     dtoa.  Hdlzel.  35 

"Each  day  some  new  delight  Is  flowing." 
"  Will  ich  nur  ewig  Nonne  sausen." 
A  well  wrought  seng,  requiring  more  thought 
in  its  composition  than  four  ordinary  ballads. 

InstrnmeiLtal. 

Minuet.     C.    3.  Boccherini.  35 

Played  by  Thomas'  Orchestra,  who  have  re- 
stored to  favor  the  pretty  thing,  which  is  abont 
a  century  old. 

Album  Leaf.     A6.    5.  Staab.  60 

Something  like  a  sonata    with  very  neat  and 
;    clear  runs,  and  that  "nice"  quality  that  makes  a 
teacher's  mouth  water, — since  here  is  a  capital 
piece  for  practice. 

Vlolettes  Waltzes.    5.  Waldteufel.  60 

The  epithets  in  praise  of  good  waltzes  are  al- 
most exhausted ;  but  one  may  apply  some  of  the 
best  of  them  to  the  Violets,  which  will  also  be 
a  novelty,  being  provided  by  a  Wald— Teufel. 

Pomponette.    A.    3.  Durand.  40 

This  is  a  "dancing  tune"  of  the  style  of  Louis 
XV.,  and  is  very  pnm  and  pretty.  "The  tinge  of 
quaintness  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  perfor- 
mance. 

Tes,  Mazurka.     G.    2.  Mack.  25 

This  is  No.  20,  of  Mack's  "  Telephone "  set. 
Like  the  rest,  a  neat,  easy  instructive  piece. 

Sweet  By  and  By.    Transcription.    F.    3. 

Warren.  SO 

A  new  form  of  an  universal  favorite. 

La  Fontaine.    Morceau  de  Salon.    G.    3. 

Bohm.  40 
More  like  a  swift  flowing  stream  than  a  foun- 
tain, hut-is  a  good  piece  by  either  name. 

Telephone  Galop.    C.    3.  Moses.  35 

Bright  galop,  with  considerable  octave  playing. 

Morning  Promenade.  (Une  Promenade  de 
Matin.)    Characterestic  Piece.    B6.    3. 

Bendel.  40 
One  of  those  carefully  compiled  pieces  that  it 
ie  a  pleasure  to  practice. 

BOOKS. 

A  School  of  Velocity.  33  Studies  for 
promoting  Strength,  Agility,  and  Cer- 
tainty of  Touch  of  the  Fingers.  Op.  136. 
Composed  and  arranged  for  Piano,  by 
A.  Loeschhom.    In  3  Books,  each,  1.25 

These  are  studies  of  reputation,  designed  as  a 
supplement  to  the  Author's  studies.  Op.  66. 


Abbreviations — Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
B6,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  below 
or  above  the  staff'.  Thu8:"C.  5.  c  to  E,"  means  "  Key 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  be- 
low, highest  letter,  B  on  the  4th  space. 


m    TWO    LISTS.     LSST   1.     VOCAL. 

Each  book  of  the  Gem  Library  contains  80  pages,  full  sheet  music  size,  and  each  Vocal  Book  (List  1)  is  filled  with  the  dioicest  and  most 
popular  Songs  by  favorite  authors.       Price  of  each  Book:  in  Boards  $1.50,  in  Cloth  $2.00. 


Happy  the  house  whose  fireside  echoes  with 
such  melodies  as  these  !    The  works  of  sixteen 
composers  are  included  in  the  programme  of 
this  home  concert.     The  Song  titles  are: 
A  Sweet  Face  at  the  Window.   S'K  &  Ch.  H.  P.  D.inks. 

At  Home  thou  art  Rememberctl  still. Ballad Gumming. 

Break  I  Break  I  OSeal  Sonp;  and  Chorus.  ..J.  Baldwin. 
Beautiful  Flowers  for  My  Mother.  Song  and 

Chorus H.  M.  Higgins. 

Daisy  O'Lynn.    Song  and  Chorus H.  McChesney. 

Driven  from  Home.    Song  and  Chorus AV.  S.  Hays. 

God  Bless  my  Boy  at  Sea.    Ballad.... T.  B.  Bishoi). 

Going  Home  with  'Willie.    Ballad H.Millard. 

Golden  Wedding.    Song  and  Chorus H.  M.  Higgins. 

Happy  Land.    Ballad E.  Rimbault. 

I'm  called  the  Fairest  Flower.  Dance  Song.T.  B.  Bishop. 
I'm  Sitting  'neath  the  old  Oak  Tree,  Mother, 

Song  and  Chorus Mrs.  Haskins. 

Is  there  room  among  the  Anijels  ?  Sg.tiCh.C.F.Shattuck. 
Little  Feet  so  White  and  Fair.  S'g  &  Ch.  G.  W.  Persley. 
Lost  on  theLady  Elgin.  Song  ana  Chorus.  .H.  C.  Work, 

Little  Maud.  Song  and  Chorus J.  P.  Webster. 

Loving  Smiles  of  Home.  Song  and  Chorus. .H.  Millard. 
Merry  Marriage  Bells.  Soug  and  Chorus.. H.M. Higgins. 
My  Father's  Growing  Old.  Song  and  Chorus. W.S.Hay-s. 

My  Trundle  Bed.  Song  and  Chorus J.  C.  Baker. 

I'apa,  Come  Help  Me  across  the  Dark  River. 

Snug  and  Chorus G.  W.  Persley. 

Paul  Vane.  Lorena's  Reply.  S'g  &  Ch.. J.  P.  Webster. 
There's  none  left  to  Love  me.  S  g  andCh..A.  Mortimer. 
We  Wont  Leave  the  Farm.  S'g  and Ch..G.  W.  Persley. 
Young  Widow.  Comic  Song T.  B.Bishoj). 


A  well  filled  Basket  surely,  with  attractive 
contents : 

Carri®  Lee.    Song  and  Chorus Clifford. 

Columbia,  Lafid  of  the  Brave Shaw. 

Do  as  near  Right  as  you  can F.  Green. 

The  Day  you  wiil  Forget  Me Quigg. 

Farewell  Bong.  Song  and  Chorus S.  Winner 

Folks  tha  t  Put  on  Airs.  Song  and  Chorus Coulston. 

Guess  Who?  Song  and  Chorus F.Howard. 

Hee-Lah-Dee,    Song  and  Choras N- P.  Tivolie. 

In  Vain... 6.  Mack. 

I  Cannot  meet  thee  Alone N.  P.  Tivolie. 

Kiss  me  Mother,  do  not  Weep.  S'g  &  Ch. . .  W.  T.  Meyer. 

Little  Brown  Jug.    Song  and  Chorus Eastburn. 

Make  yourself  at  Home.  S'g  and  ChcAliceHawthorno 

My  First  Waltz.    Bong  and  Chorus E.  Mack. 

The  Beggar  Boy.  Song  and  Chorus G.  M.  Persley. 

Our  Good  Old  Friends.  S'g  and  Ch... Alice  Hawthorne. 

Our  Sweethearts  at  Home.  S'g  &  Cho S.  Winner. 

Pa  has  struck  He C,  Archer. 

I'icking  Cherries.    Song  and  Chorus H,  Millard. 

Standing  on  the  Platform.  S'g  and  Chorus.  .C.  J.  Micrs. 

Sweet  Ethel  May.  Song  and  Chorus J.  A.  Buttertioltl. 

Tired Mrs.  J.  M.  Bliss. 

AVhat  is  Home  without  a  Mother Alice  Hawthorne. 

What  are  you  going  to  do,  Brother?  S'g  &  Ch.  .Phillips. 


Among  the  components  of  this  magnificent 
musical  Douquet  may  be  found  the  songs : 
A  Cup  of  CoIdWater.  Songan(:LChorus..J.K.  Sweeney. 

Alone  and  from  Home.  S'g  and  Chorus F.Stanley. 

Beneath  the  Rod.  Bacred  Song E.Macl:. 

The  Dying  Nun L.  Brewster. 

Fairest  Flowret.    Song  and  Chorus S.  Massett. 

Glorious  Stripes  and  Stars.  Song  and  Chorus.. G  Ware. 
Happy  Hours.  "  "      H.  Millard. 

Isabel,  lost  Isabel S.  Winner. 

Kissing  thro'  the  Bars  — T.  Wood. 

Little  Hands  fureier  still.  Song  and  Chorus.  C.  E.  Pratt. 
Listen  to  the  Mocking  Bird.  S'g  &  Ch.  Alice  Hawthorne. 

Meet  me  at  the  Lane.  Song  and  Chorus J.  S.  Cos. 

Ko  one  to  Love E.L.  Walker. 

O  cuore  amabilissimo.  Duet P.  Rondinella. 

Oil  on  the  Brain.  Bong  and  Chorus Eastburn. 

Bury  my  Little  Darling.    Song  and  Cho..  C.  P.  Hofitaan. 

Robin,  pretty  Robin M.  Loescii. 

Sweet  Days  of  Youth.  Song  and  Chorus.  A.  H.  Rosewi;,. 

Ten  Little  Injuns.    Song  and  Chorus S.Winne:-. 

Vacant  Heart.    Song  and  Chorus C.  F.  Shattuck. 

When  Daisy  left  us.  Song  and  Chorus J.  K.  Murray. 

You  Mustn't  fool  with  Cupid.    S'g  &  Cho, U.  Staub. 


HEARTH  AND  HOME. 

Songs  to  sing  by  the  Hearth  to  make  Uome  a 
cheerful  place  are  : 

AllyEoy.  Song  and  Chorus  W.S.Pitts. 

Babv's  Gone.  "  "  W.  S.  Hays. 

Do  Right  and  Fear  Not J.  R.  Thomas. 

Daisy  Darling.    Song  and  Chorus E.  O.  Eaton. 

Carrie  Vaughn.      "  "        E.R.Cole. 

Do  you  think  the  Moon  Reasons  ?   S'g  &  Cho..  .Thomas. 


Gloaming  fa's  eerie Wiramerstadt. 

Hattie  Bell.    Song  and  Chorus J.  P.  Webster. 

Hearth  and  Home A.  E.  A.  Muir. 

I'll  keep  the  Flower.  Song  and  Chorus H.  Tucker. 

Juniata.    Song  or  Duet Mrs.  Norton. 

LeftallAlone.    Song  and  Chorus J.  G.  Cox. 

Little  Rosie's  Smile.    Song  and  Chorus J.  G.  Cox. 

Lorena.    Song  and  Chorus J.  P.  Webster. 

Loving  Face  that  won  me.    S'g&  Cho T.  B.  Bishop- 
Mabel  Clare.    Song  and  Chorus A.  J.  Higgins. 

Maribell.  "  •'        H.  P.  Dairks. 

Merrily  runs  the  Mill  Stream.  S'g  &  Ch. . .  H .  M.  Higgins. 

Meet  me,  Nannie.    Song  and  Chorus H.Tucker. 

My  Own  Darling.  '•  "         " 

Nobody's  Darling.        "  "        W.S.Hays. 

Only  a  B.aby  small.       *'  "       J.  B.  Donniker. 

She  waits  by  the  River.    Song  and  Chorus. .  .E.  K.  Cole. 

When  Erin  shall  stand VV.  Barnard. 

Write  me  a  Letter.     Song  and  Chorus W.  S.  Hajs. 


il 


A  brilliant  name  for  a  number  of  sacred  lyrics, 
all  well  arranged,  with  Piano  and  Organ  accom- 
paniment.    They  are  : 
Angel  Voices.  Song  or  Duet  and  Chorus. C.  F.  Shattuck. 

Babe  of  Bethlehem.    Christmas  Carol M.Keller. 

Do  Right  and  fear  not J.  R.  Thomas. 

Father,  hear  me.  Song  and  Chorus J.  K.  Thomas. 

GreatGod  [attend.    Aria  andQuartet J.  H.  Waird. 

He  wipes  the  Tear  from  every  Eye H.  P.  Danks. 

Holy  Mother,  guide.  Duct W.  F.  W.illace. 

If  ye  Love  Me J.  R.  Thomas. 

Let  the  Dead  and  Beautiful.  S'g  and  Cho...S.  W.  Martin. 

Little  Brown  Church.  Song  and  Chorus W.  S.  Pitts. 

Teach  me  how  to  Pray.    Song  &  Quartet.W.  F.  Wallace. 

No  Crown  without  the  Cross J.  R.  Thomas. 

Safe  at  Home.    Son  g  and  Chorus R.  H.  Walker. 

Seek  and  ye  shall  Find J.  B .  Bishop. 

She  Sleeps  in  the  Valley.    Duet  and  Cho.  H. .  R.  Palmer. 

The  Lord  will  provide.". .  6.  Leach. 

The  Mother  s  Prayer J.  R.  Thomas. 

Patriot  Mother's  Prayer.  Quartet J.  P.  Webster. 

There's  a  Home.    Song  and  Quartet J.  R.  Thomas. 

Those  Sabbath  Bells.    Duet W.  Dressier. 

To  Thy  Temple  I  repair.  Song  and  Quartet. . .  C.  T.  Frey. 

There's  nothing  true  but  Heaven Oliver  Shaw. 

Fear  not,  birt  Trust G.  W.  Persley. 


THE    SONG  GIFT. 

This  most  acceptable  Grift  is  really  Twenty- 
five  gifts.     They  are  : 

A  Kiss  at  the  Door W.  T,  Meyer. 

Alone  I  sat  beside  a  Stream W.  A.  Powell, 

Beyond  the  Golden  Door.    Song  and  Cho..W.  T.  Porter. 

Coolie  Cliinee.    Song  and  Chonis S'.  Winner. 

Come  while  the  Morning  Blushes C.  F.  Shattuck. 

Cottage  far  away Mrs.  P.  Gallon. 

Don't  Stay  Late.  Song  andChorus J.  O.  Finnic. 

EUioRhee.  Song  and  Chorus S.  Winner. 

I  hav(3  watched  the  Gentle  Maiden Mrs.  P.  Galton. 

Live  and  Love  forever C.  F.  Shattuck. 

Look  with  thy  Fond  Eyes  on  Me Alice  Hawthorne. 

Marry  for  Love.  Soug  and  Chorus E.  Mack. 

'Neath  the  Wild  Prairie.  Song  and  Chorus.  .E.  Linwood. 

O'er  the  Hill  in  simple  beauty T.  A'Becket. 

Passing  thy  Door T.  M.  Brown. 

Pullman  Boy C.  J.  Mieis. 

Smile  ag.iiu  Darling.  Song  and  Chorus. .  .T.  H.  Peacock. 

Take  back  the  Heart Claribel. 

Little  Church  Around  the  Corner.   Song  and 

Chorus Alice  Hawthorne. 

Thoughts  of  other  Days  F.  K.  Jones. 

What  do  Birdies  Dream  of? T.  T.  Crane. 

When  those  you  Love  are  Smiling C.  J.  Miers. 

Who  will  buy  the  Ring Mrs.  P.  Galton. 

AVith  Charm'ing  Gi'.ls  around  you.  S'g  &  Ch.  " 

Would  I  Were  with  Thee.  SonglandCho Mrs.  Norton. 

PRICELESS    GEMS, 

This  elegant  title  indicates  that  the  best  of 
songs  have  value  not  to  be  estimated  in  money; 

Against  the  Stream.  Ballad J.  R.  Thomas. 

Allan  Percy.    Ballad..' .\blamowicz. 

Beside  the  Sea.     Song  and  Chorus W.C.Peters. 

Fair  Ida.    Song  and  Chorus M.  Keller. 

Fear  not,bnt  trust  in  Providence.  SacredS'g... Persley. 
Go  Pretty  Flower,  w-ith  Eye  of  Blue.  TyrolienncHaas. 
Great  God  attend  my  Humble  Call.   Aria  and  Q't.Waud. 

I  am  Dying,  Egj'pt,  Dying.    Ballad W.  Maynard. 

Let  me  liest  wliere  my  Loved  ones  are  Sleeping, 

Song  and  Chorus \I.  Keller. 

Married,  and  not  to  Me.    Bnllad G.  W.Perslev. 

N  for  Nannie  B  for  Ben.    Ballad G.  W.  Persley. 

Xo  Crown  without  the  Cross.  Sacred  Bong  J.  11.  Thomas. 

Rest,  Darling,  Rest.  Lullaby E.  C.  Ilsley. 

Bailor  Boy;  or,  I'm  a  Merry  Sailor  Lad.  Ballad..  Peters. 
Smile  To-day  and  Frown  To-morrow.  Ballad.H.P.  Danks. 
There's  a  Star  that  Shines  for  thee.  Ballad.J.R.  Thomas. 
The  Word  is  full  of  Be.auty  when  the  Heart  is 

full  of   Love.    Ballad Donizetti. 


Those  Bark  Eyes.    Song  and  Chorus T.  R.  r.i.^hop. 

Waiting  in  the  twilight.   Ballad .J.  It.  Thoni.is. 

Where  art  thou  Now  ?    Ballad J.  Juch. 

Whisperings  of  Love.    B,allad Ch.  Kiiikel. 

Whispering  Wave.  Ballad M.  Keller. 


8WMEW  BBWMB&. 

A  whole  regiment  of  sweet  melodies  i.re  here 
contained,  as  witness  the  titles  : 

An  Angel  Came  to  me.    Ballad C.  T.  Frey. 

Cunning  Little  Dark-Eyed  Beauty.     Dance 

Song T.  B.  Bishop. 

Don't  be  Sorrowful,  Darling.  S'g  and  Cho.J.  P.  Webster. 
Down  by  the  Deep  Sad  Sea.  Song  and  Cho.  W.  S.  Hays. 
Down  in  the  Valley  where  the  Green  Grasses 

grow.   Song  and  Chorus F.Moran. 

Drifting  with  the  Tide.  Barcarolle C.  Kinkel. 

Fairestof  Fairy  Land.  Titania's Song Wm.  Keppler. 

Fatherland,  (The).  English  and  German. .  .J.  Offenbach. 
Flowerof  Marblehead.    Song  an<l  Quartet  —  M.Keller. 

Isles  beyond  the  River.    Song  and  Chorus W.  S.  Pitt. 

Jamie  came  a  Wooing  Me.    Ballad A.  E.  A.  Muse. 

Kindly  Bear  this  Ring  to  Mollie.  S'g&  Ch.H.R.  Falmer. 
Let  the  Dead  and  tl.e  Beautiful  Rest.    Sone, 

Duet,  and  Chorus ; W.  J.  Marlio. 

Little  Brown  Church.    Song  and  Chorus W.  S.  Pitts. 

Little  Blossom.    Song  and  Chorus J.R.Thomas. 

Lone  Rock  by  the  Sea.  Ballad G.  W.  Scott. 

Old(The)  Folks  have  Gone.  S'g  &  Cho..H.  M.  Higgins. 
Old  (The)  Musician  and  His  Harp.   Song  and 

Chorus H.  M.  Higgins. 

Oh  I  Let  me  Kiss  the  Baby.  Song  and  Chorus.W.S.Hays. 
Only  a  little  Flower.    Song  and  Chorus..  ..T.B.  Bishop. 

Robin  Adair.    Scotch  Song Kingsley. 

Speak  a  Kind  Word  or  say  nothin.g  at  all.  B'g.Donniker. 
Thou  art  ever  in  my  Dreams,  Little  Darling. 

Song  and  Chorus C.  A.  Fuller. 

Three  Angel  Visitants.  Song  and  Chorus..  ..CM.  Cady. 
Zula  Song.    Song  and  Chorus J.  P.  Webster. 

GOLDEN  LEAVES.  Part  1. 

These  Leaves  of  Gold  are  covered  with  the 

music  of  a  most  successful  Song  writer.  The 

titles  are  : 
A  Heart  that  Beats  only  for  thee.    Song  and 

Chorus Will  S.  Hays. 

Baby's  Gone.  Song  and  Chorus " 

Darling  Kate,  or  the  Turnpike  Gate.    S'g  &  Cho.  " 

Darling  LinuieDorn.  Song  and  Chorus '■ 

Down  by  the  Deep  Sad  Sea.  Song  and  Chorus....  *' 

Driven  from  Home.    Song  and  Chorus " 

Good-bye  till  I  see  you  again.     Soug  and  Chorus.  " 

I'll  Remember  you  in  my  Prayers.  Song  and  Cho.  " 

Last  (The)  Sweet  Smile  you  gave  me.  S'g  &  Cho.  " 

Jessie.    Song  and  Chorus ** 

Katy  McFarrcn.    Song  and  Chorus : " 

Kitty  Ray.    Song  and  Chorus " 

Little  Bam.  Song  and  Chorus \.  " 

l\Iary's  wailing  at  tiie  Window.  Bong  and  Cho...  '* 

Mistress  Jinks  of  Madison  Square.  B'g&Cho " 

My  Father's  growing  Old.  Song  and  Chorus " 

My  Southern  Sunny  Home.    Bong  and  Chorus. ..  " 

Nobody's  Darling.  Song  and  Chorus *' 

NoraONeal.     Bong  and  Chorus " 

Old  Uncle  Ben :   The  Colored  Refugee.  S'g  &  Ch.  " 

Prettiest  (The)  Girl  I  Know.  Bong  aind  Chorus " 

Shamus  O'Brien.     Song  and  Chorus " 

AVhen  I  went  Home  with  Belle.    Song  and  Cho..  " 

Why  don't  you  Write  to  Me.    Song  anil  Chorus..  '■ 

You've  beeu  a  Friend  to  Me.    Song  and  Chorus . .  " 

GOLDEN  LEAVES.     Part  2. 

Eighty  Leaves  are  adorned  with  the  notes  of 
the  same  composer  who  so  a^^ceptably  filled  the 
folios  of  Part  1.     The  Song  titles  are : 
Angel  of  My  Dream.    Song  and  Chorus.. Will  S.  Hays. 
Beautiful  Girl  of  the  South.  Song  and  Chorus —    " 

Belle  Bradley.    Song  and  Chorus " 

Coraline.    Bong  and  Chorus " 

G.ay  Young  Clerk  in  the  Dry  GoortsStore.  S'g  <S;Ch.  " 
(joodbye,  my  Boy.  God  Bless  you  I    Song  and  Ch.    '* 

Goodbye,  Old  Home!    Soug  and  Chorus '- 

Heaven  cbiims  her  as  an  Angel.    Song  and  Cho.    *• 

I  Kissed  her  at  the  Gate.  Bong      d  Chorus '* 

I'm  sitting  at  the  Windov/,  Love.     Song  and  Clio.  " 

I'm  still  a  Friend  to  you.    Song  and  Chorus •' 

Jessie  De.-in.    Song  and  Choius " 

Kiss  me,  Goodbvo,  Darling.    Bong  .-md  Chorus. ..     " 

Let  me  kiss  lhe"Babv.     Song  and  Chorus " 

Mary,  Oh  !  Come  U;ick  to  Me.  Song  and  Chorus.  " 
Moon  (The)  is  nut  To-night,  Love.  Song  and  Ch.  " 
The  Night  my  Father  died.    Song  and  Chorus....     " 

No  Name.    Song  and  Chorus '• 

She's  the  Sweetest  of  them  all.  Song  and  Cho...  " 
Song  of  the  Sewing  Machine.  Song  and  Chorus..  " 
Take  me  back  Httmo.  '*  •*  •* 

We  Parted  by  the  Riverside.      '•  '-  " 

Widow  McGec.    Song  and  Chorus " 

AV rite  nie  a  Letter  from  Home.  Stmg  find  Chorus.  " 
"I'ours  Tiuly.     Song  and  Chorus  " 
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IN  TWO  LISTS.      LIST  2,      INSTRUMENTAL. 

List  2  of  the  *'  Gem,"  books  describes  volumes  of  80  pages,  Sheet  Music  size,  which  give  room  for  an  average  of  26  pieces  each  3  pages  long. 
The  number  is  greater  or  smaller  according  to  the  length  of  pieces.    The  music  is  of  the  best,  and  by  the  most  popular  composers. 

Price  of  each  Book  in  Boards,  $1.50.    In  Cloth  $2.00. 


This  pretty  title  may  apply  to  many  of  the  nimble 
fingers  that  will  bring  out  the  hidden  beauties  of  these 
lively  **  dance"  pieces,  which  are  all  compositions  of 
Julius  Becht. 

Bella's  Delight  Waltz Julius  Becht. 

Belle  of  the  Season  Waltz 

Blue  Bird  Schottische 

Bobolink  Schottische 

Canary  Schottische 

Chaffinch  Mazurka 

China  Rose  Schottische, 

Damask  Rose  Schottische 

Forget-Me-Not  Waltz 

Friendship's  Offering  Polka 

Groldfinch  Mazurka 

Honeysuckle  Waltz 

Japan  Rose  Polka 

Love's  Chidings  Polka 

May  Rose  Galop 

Morning  Glory  Masnirka 

Nightingale  Schottische 

Red  Bird  Waltz 

Robin  Redbreast  Polka 

Rosebud  Quickstep 

Rosebud  Schottische 

Rose  Queen  Polka 

Sensation  Waltz 

Skv-Lark  Waltz 

Wedding  Bells  Polka 

White  Rose  Polka 


Mr.  C.  KiTfKEL  is  the  composer  of  the  Eighteen  fine 
pieces,  all  of  medium  difficulty,  and  all  so  melodious 

that  one  commencing  the  hook  will  dislike  to  leave 
it  while  there  is  yet  one  piece  to  play. 

Errand  of  Love C.  Kinkel. 

Cinnamon  Rose  Polka " 

Congenial  Hearts  Polka " 

Fantasie,  Oberon " 

Father's  at  Sea " 

Floating  Breezes " 

First  Smile  Mazurka '* 

Golden  Chimes  Mazurka *' 

Golden  Chimes  Polka " 

Heavenly  Thoughts " 

Infinite  Joy.  Meditation *' 

Lotta's  Favorite  AValtz " 

Perle  de  TAmerique  Valse " 

Sweet  Memories.    Waltz " 

Last  Rose  of  Summer.    Var " 

Strawberries  and  Cream.    Mazurka ** 

Twilight  Serenade " 

"Whispering  Angels " 


Here  is  a  musical  feast  for  young  players,  the  music 
being  quite  easy.  The  pieces  are  by  S.  Winner  and 
J.  Harmistoun,  who  provide  nominally  24  pieces,  but 
really,  reckoning  the  airs  in  the  Cotillons,  about  45 
pieces. 

Beaming  Eyes  Waltz J.  Harmistoun. 

Blooming  Floweret  Mazurka '* 

Bluo  Eyes  GiUop " 

Curly  Hair  Waltz " 

Daisy's  Delight  Polka " 

Darling  Waltz " 

DoTUe's  Eves  Waltz " 

Downie  Cheek's  Polka '* 

Innocence  M  i  rch " 

Ivy  Vine  Waltz " 

Little  Romp  Quickstep " 

Lovie's  Eyes  Waltz " 

Medley  Set  CotUlons Sep.  Winner. 

Pet  Schottische J.  Harmistoun. 

Phoebe's  Choice  Schottische " 

Picnic  Set  Cotillons Sep.  Winner. 

Riplet  Schottische J.  Harmistoun. 

Rose  Bower  Schottische " 

Rosy  Lip's  Waltz " 

Sunbeam  Waltz " 

Tip-Top  Set  Cotillons Sep.  Winner. 

Topsey  Set  Cotillons " 

Wayside  Rose  Schottische J.  Harmistoun. 

Yankee  Set  Cotillons Sep.  Winner. 


PEARL  DROPS. 

Twenty-five  easy  pieces  by  Grannes,  Becht,  Kinkel, 
Coote,  Mack,  Dressier,  Rive,  Prevot,  Camming  and 
Wyman,  a  variety  of  authors  producing  equally  varied 
music,  having,  however,  the  common  quality  of  beauty. 
Belle  Fena  Mazurka.  Moss  Rose  Polka. 

BuMnch  Waltz.  Perpetual  Rose  Waltz. 

Florie's  Waltz.  Rosebud  Mazurka. 

Christmas  Gifts  Waltz.  Rye  Quickstep. 

Full  of  Fun  March.  Santa  Anna's  Retreat. 

Damask  Rose  Waltz.  School  Girls'  Waltz. 

Gen.  Grant's  Galop.  Sensation  Schottische. 

Leona  Waltz.  Silver  Moonbeam    Schot- 

Lily  of  the  Valley  Polka.  tische. 

Little  Rogues'  Waltz.  Silvery  Spring  Polka. 

Masked  Battery  Schottis-    Welcome  Home  Schottische 

Che.  Willie's  Delight  Polka. 

Meen-fun  Waltz.  Wedding  Bells  Waltz. 

Monthly  Rose  Polka. 


The  flowers  of  music  are  of  varied  texture,  and  make 
a  very  attractive  collection.    There  is  a  different  com- 
poser for  almost  every  piece.    Contents  are : 
Annie  Waltz.  Jolly  Girls  Galop. 

Banjo  Waltz.  Joy  of  Life  Schottische. 

Beauties  of  Spring.  Just  the  Thing  Schottische. 

Cricket  on  the  Hearth.  Maa.  Marine  Polka. 
Cuckoo  Galop.  Grand  Masonic  March. 

Darling  Schottische.  Mocking  Bird  March. 

Dream  of  Home  Waltz.  Nimble  Feet  Polka. 

Go,  go  March.  Review  March. 

Governor's  March.  Saturn  Polka  Mazurka. 

Grand  Opening  March.  Silver  Sprite  Schottische. 

Happy  Hours  Polka.  Silver  Tongue  Redowa, 

Village  Beauty  Mazurka. 


a 


Persons  who  receive  this  very  acceptable  musical 
present,  will  find  abundance  of  entertainment  on  its  80 
large  pages.    The  piano  pieces  are : 

Adella  Polka Marshall.  Just  Received  Polka.Meyer. 

Amateur  Schot'che...Mack.  Little  NeU  Schot'chc.Kerr. 
Blue  Beard  Polka  Mazurka.  Pauline  Lucca  Polka. 
Bravo  Schot'che . .  Eastham.  Storandt. 

Cigarrette  Waltz.Donnelly.  Pearl  Quadrille Pratt. 

Conewaga  Polka Taylor.  Petit  Faust  Gal'p.A'Becket. 

Elegant  Quickstep. .Latour.  Premier  Pensee..  ..Alonzo. 
Emporium  G'd  M'h..Mack.  ^Promenade  Polk.A'Becket. 
Fish-house  Polka.  Goetshel.  Quivering  Leaves  Mazurka. 
Forest  Fairy  Waltz. .Grobe.  Gundrum. 

FreeburgGr'dM'ch.Meyer.  Regina's  Dream Taylor. 

Good  Luck  Galop.. .Latour.  Russian  Melody... Goetshel. 
Idle  Hour  Maz'k.. Hoffman.  Spring  Evening  Maz.Meyer. 
Jack  Frost  Galop. Hoffman. 


MDglGAL  GATHEBIKfi. 

In  this  select  "gathering"  are  but  thirteen  pieces, 
they  are  all  of  medium  difficulty  and  of  some  length, 
and  fill  the  same  space  as  twice  the  number  of  briefer 
compositions. 

A  Ray  of  Sunshine  (5  pages) Carl  le  Due. 

Blushing  Morn,  "        Meyer. 

Charity.    (Variations.  6  pages) Grobe. 

Happy  Recollections  Polka.   (5  pages) Reimer. 

Mocking  Bird.  (Variations,  9  pages) Wyman. 

Oxen  Waltz.  (Mozart.  5  pages) Mack. 

Moonlight  on  the  Water.    Reverie.  (10 pages).. Wyman. 

NoOnetoLove.    Var.  (Tpages) Grobe. 

Rock  beside  the  Sea.  (Spages) " 

Sounds  from  Ringing  Rocks.  (6pages) Walter. 

Sweetheart's  Dream.    Reverie.   (4  pages) Sutter. 

Twinkling  Star  Serenade.   (Spages) Wink. 

Vestali  March.    (5  pages) Brauser. 


BRILLIANT    GEMS. 

Here  is  a  splendid  circle  of  brilliants ;  in  fact,  qnite  a 
coronet,  by  the  best  of  makers  : 

Angel  of  Night.  Transcription Pacher, 

Child  of  Heaven.  Valse Allard. 

Chimes  of  Angels.,   Reverie  Kunkel. 

The  Coming  Step.    Marche Muller. 


Fragrant  Violets.    Polka Frey. 

Heavenward.  Valse  Angeliqiie Vilbr^. 

Home,  Sweet  Home.    Variations Kinkel. 

Loves  of  the  Angels.  Reverie Pacher. 

Messenger  of  Love.      Morceau  Elegante Kinkel. 

My  Soul  to  God Frey. 

Pleasures  of  Winter Pacher. 

Pluie  de  Diamants Roode. 

Progress  March Martens. 

R6ve  Angelique Allard. 

Sea  Breeze  Mazurka Frey. 

Sparkling  Beauty Merz. 

Whistling  Winds Redman. 

Willowdale  March Donaldson. 


Pleasant  Memories. 

One  pleasant  Memory  is  a  most  agreeable  thing. 
What  shall  we  say  then  to  Twesty-Six,  of  such  char- 
acter as  may  be  indicated  by  me  following  titles  ? 

Cinnamon  Rose  Schottische Kinkel. 

Congenial  Hearts.   Mazurka " 

Drum  and  Fife  March Harding. 

Good  Humor  Waltz Muller. 

Heavenly  Echoes.    Meditation Dressier. 

Hark  !  what  mean " 

Heavenward Vilbre. 

Honeymoon  Schottische Kinkel. 

If  You  Love  Me Thomas. 

Little  Brown  Church  Pitts. 

Let  the  Dead  and  Beautiful Martin. 

Loving  Thoughts  Schottische Kinkel. 

Maiden's  Blush  March , " 

Maiden's  Blush  Schottische " 

Patriot  Mother's  Prayer Webster. 

Perpetual  Rose  Mazurka .Mack. 

Pink  Moss  Rose  Mazurka " 

Pleasant  thoughts  Mazurka Kinkel. 

President  Grant's  March... Young. 

Pretty  as  a  Pink Mack. 

She  sleeps  in  the  Valley Palmer. 

Solf aterre  Polka Wyman. 

Solf aterre  Waltzes " 

Sweet  Mother Millard. 

Three  O'clock  Galop Dressier. 

Sabbath  Bells Kinkel. 


I  love  the  Military. 
Belle  Georgine  Quickstep. 
Belle  Helene  Polka. 
Christmas  Gifts  Waltz. 
Chicago  Quickstep. 
Damask  Rose  March. 
Driving  in  the  Park. 
Fleur  de  Th6  Galop. 
Forest  Glade  March. 
Golden  Bubble  Schottische. 
Graceful  Mazurka. 
Indiana  Polka. 
n  Bacio  Waltz. 


Lilies  of  the  Valey.    Galop. 
Marche,  Grand  Duchesse. 
Mary,  come  back  to  me. 
Perpetual  Rose  Schot'che. 
Pretty  as  a  Pink.  Barcarole. 
Riverside  Quadrille. 
Rustic  Beauty  March. 
Red  Moss  Rose  Schottische. 
Sh,amus  O'Brien  Waltz. 
Sunrise  Schottische. 
Sword  of  my  Father. 
Twilight  Mazurka. 
Widow  M'Gee  Waltz. 


Belle  Marie  Mazurka. 
Cecile  Polka  Mazurka. 
NiUson's  favorite  Sch'che. 
Grecian  Bend  March. 
Heavenward. 
Loves  of  the  Angels. 
La  P.arisienne. 
Loving  Thoughts. 
Maiden's  Blush  Waltz. 
Pleasant  Memories  Waltz. 
Pretty  as  a  Pink  Redowa. 


Prince  Erie  Galop. 
Ristori  Waltz. 
Rosalba  Waltz. 
Rustic  Beautv  Polka. 
Serenade  a  ftfarie. 
Solfaterre  March. 
Sweet  Music. 
Sweet  Sixteen  Polka. 
Vision  of  Paradise  Maz. 
White  Moss  Rose  March. 


THE  YOUNG  PIANIST. 

Twenty-six  takingpieces  by  Kinkel,  Grannis,  Dressier, 
Payne,  Liebenwolil,  Rudolphson,  Jaeger,  Metcalf  and 
Siedle. 


Musical  Recreations. 

These  graceful  and  moderately  easy  pieces.  (Twenliy- 
one  of  them)  by  Frey,  Mack,  Vilbre,  Grannis,  Pinguere, 
Pacher,  Brown,  Weingarten,  Harmistoun,  Kleber, 
Kinkel,  Wyman,  Prevot,  Baumbaoh  and  Schilling;  who 
provide  a  varied  and  abundant  feast  of  sweet  sounds. 


Chas.  H.  Sitson  &  Co., 

843  BROADWAV,  NEW  YORK. 


Lyon  &  Healy, 

CHICAGO. 
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j^-TBRMS.— If  mailed  or  called  for,  f  2.00  per  annum; 
delivered  by  carriers,  $2.50.    Payment  in  advance. 

Advertisements  vfill  be  inserted  at  the  following  rates : 
One  insertion  per  line  30  cents. 
Bach  snbaequent  insertion,  per  line,  20  cents. 
Special  rates  for  yearly  cards. 

'    J.  B.  SPOONER,  PRINTER.  17  PROVINCE  ST. 
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Grand,  Square  and  Upnifiht 
INVARIABLY  VICTORIOUS! 

In  order  to  protect  the  public  against  imposition,  and 
M  a  rebuke  to  unscrupulous  advertisers,  tbe  Judges  on 
Pianos  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  Philadelphia,  1876, 
have  given  to  Steinway  &  Sons,  thefollowing 
CERTIFICATE: 
"  TBIS  IS  TO  CERTIFY  tjiat  the  piano-forttsof  Mes- 
»r9.  SUinWay  <fc  5on8,    comprising   Concert   and   Parlor 
Grand,  Square  and  Uprigktj  exhibited  by  them  at  the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876,  presented  the 
greatest  totality  of  excellent  qualities  and  novelty  of  con- 
ttruction,  and  in  all  points  of  excellence  they  received  our 
highest  average  »f  points,  and  accordingly  our  unanimous 
opinion  concedes  to  Messrs.  Steinway  &  Sons  *  Highest  de- 
gree of  excellence  in  all  their  styles,*  '* 
Jktted,  July  2S,1SV. 

Signed : 
William  Thomson,  Henry  K.  Olitbr, 

K.  Lbvasseub,  Geo.  F.  Bbistow, 

Ed.  Fatre  Pebbet,  James  C.  Watson, 

j.  schiedmayeb,  joseph  henry, 

J.  E.  HiLQARD,  F.  A.  P.  Babkakd. 

Xxtracts  made  and  copied  from  the  note-books  of  the 
•zamining  Judges,  duly  certified  by  them,  reveal  the 
Significant  fact  that  their  ratings  on  each  and  every 
B^le  of  piano-forte  exhibited  by  Steinway  &  Sons  were 
far  above  all  other  competing  exhibitors,  and  reached  a 
GRAND  TOTAL  AVERAGE  OF 
05 1-«  OUT  OF  A  POSSIBLE  »«  !  I 
ly^he  next  highest  exhibitor's  average  only 
00  3-4  OUT  OF  A  POSSIBLE  «0. 
The  above  certificates  can  be  seen  at  our  warerooms. 
All  tables  of  ratings  published  by  other  piano-forte 
manufacturers  are  declared  false  and  fraudulent  uy  the 
Judges. 

"Permit  me  also  to  add  my  homage,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  my  undisguised  admiration.     Franz  Liszt." 

''The  grandest  creation  that  modern  science  in  Piano 
building  has-acquired. — Ifew  Leipsic  Musik  Zeitung" 

"Tour  unrivalled  Pianofortes  once  more  have  done 
full  justice  to  their  world-wide  reputation,  both  for  ex- 
oellence  and  capacity  for  enduring  the  severest  trials. 
—Anton  Kubenbtein." 

Ditson  &  Co.  also  invite  attention  to  their 
FISCHER  Pianos,  which  have  a  fine  powerful 
tone,  and  are  furnished  at  remarkably  low 
prices.  Also  to  their  general  large  stock  of 
Pianos,  new  and  second  hand,  of  other  makers, 
and  of  Eeed  Organs,  TO  LET  and  For  Sale. 

49r Illustrated  Catalogues,  with  Price  List,  mailed  free 
on  application. 

For  Sale  at  the  Warerooms  of 

OIjIVEK.    IDITSOOSr    Sz:    OO., 
il9  &  461  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

MBS.    FLORA    E.    BARRY,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.    124  Chandler  St., 
near  Columbus  Avenue. 

GW.  FOSTER,  Conductor  and  Vocalist,  will  resume 
•  LeiBoni  on  and  after  Oct.  9, 1876,  at  690  Washington 
Street,  rooms  of  Woodward  &  Brown,  Boston.  Call  Sat- 
urdays from  11  to  12  o'clock. 


MUSIC.— A  young  lady  of  musical  culture  and 
experience  woiild  select  piano-forte  and  vocal 
compositions  for  those  away  from  cities,  or  deprived  of 
facilities  for  obtaining  good  music.  Only  the  best  edi- 
tions, fingered  and  metronomized,  will  be  sent.  This 
has  been  done  successfully  in  England,  and  would  fill  a 
great  need  here. 

References ;— Mr.  Wm.  H.  Sherwood,  Rev.  Dr.  C.  A. 
Bartol. 

MISS  MARIE  A.  BROWN, 
958  P.  O.  Box  900,  Boston. 

f  ^vfemsi'  ^mgtag  ^tlnh 

For  Pilic  and  Private  SinEini  Classes. 

BT  W.  O.  PERKINS. 
Price  95  Cents.      $0.39  per  Dozen. 

Mb.  Perkins  shows  his  appreciation  of  the 
true  need  of  Singing  Schools  by  providing  a 
large  proportion  of  Secular  Music  for  practice. 
For  while  the  main  object  of  a  large  part  of  all 
schools  is  to  prepare  a  new  set  of  singers  for 
the  choir  or  chorus  in  church,  this  end  is  best 
attained  by  confining  the  drill  principally  to 
music  that  contain  words  that  will  do  to  drill  on. 
In  this  bright  book  we  have  quantities  of  new 
and  very  pleasing  music  in  four  parts,  which, 
with  the  "elements,"  fill  all  the  pages  to  the 
118th  page,  to  which  succeed  about  40  pages  of 
well  chosen  church  music. 


Now  select  the  books  for  Musical  Christmas 
Presents,  from  the  following  attractive  list : 

The  Sunshine  of  Song. 

$2.50  in  Boards.      $3,00  in  Cloth.      $4.00  full 
Gilt  for  Presents. 
A  new  volume  of  Bound  Music,  with  a  large 
number  of  Songs   that  have   recently  become 
popular. 


THE  CLUSTER  OF  GEMS. 

($2.50  in  Boards.      $3.00  in  Cloth.    $4.00  full 
gilt  for  presents.) 

Large  collection  of  very  popular  Piano 
pieces,  which  are  all  of  medium  difficulty,  and 
will  be  appreciated  by  players  somewhat  ad- 
vanced. 


Examine  also  the  richly  beautiful  books  of  the 

HOME  MUgieAL  LIBRARY. 

now  27  in  number,  each  one  containing  200  to 
250  pages,  full  of  the  best  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music ;  in  fact  containing  the  "  cream  " 
of  all  the  sheet  music  ever  published. 

Price  of  each  book  $2.50  Boards.     $3.00  Cloth. 
$4.00  Gilt. 

Four  of  the  27  books  are: 

World  of  Song,  Gems  of  Strauss, 

ftems  of  Bnglish  Song,  Gems  of  the  Dance. 

PUBLISHED    BT 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston. 


VO  0 AL . 

Pompey's  Love.     C.     2.     d  to  E.  Pratt.  30 

If  I  was  onlj-  long  enough.     F.     2.  Eaton.  30 

I  took  her  to  the  Ball.     Song  and  Chorus. 

E6.     3.  Bays.  SO 

The  Black  Hussars.     B6.     3.     c  to  E.        Jones.  30 
He  always  came  Home  to  Tea.     F.     2.  d  to  D. 

Lutz.  30 
The  Badge  of  Blue.  G.  2.  G  to  E.  Deinis.  30 
EappelleToi.  (Do  not  forget.)  (Non  ti  soordar.) 

A.     4.     d  to  E.  Rupes.  40 

Mother,  sit  me  at  the  Window.     Song  and  Cho. 


F.  3.  E  to  F. 
My  Little  Woman. 

(bass  staff)  to  c. 
Tou  are  all  to  me. 

d  to  F. 


Pratt.  30 
Bass  Song.      A.     6.     A 

Osgood.  40 
Russian  song.   G  minor.  4. 

Thtoba.  SO 


d  to  E. 

Veazie  30 

HattOH.  35 

Pinsuti.  85 
F.     3. 

Barker.  35 

'.:■'   lis.  ,8009i<I 
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D'Albert.  75 
Mendelssohn.  40 
Kuhe.  1.00 
Minter.  30 
Strauss.  75 
Wallace.  30 


Morning  Song.  (Morgenlied).     G.     8. 

Once.     D  major  and  minor,     c  to  D. 

IF.     B6.     4.     F  to  a. 

Have  you  heard,  my  Love  is  coming. 

F  tog. 
Sometimes.     C.     3.     d  to  e. 
Non  M'ama  pin.      (He  lo 

d  to  E. 
Fare  thee  well,  and  if  fore 

Angels  kiss  mine  eyes  to  s. 

Eh.     3.     d  to  E. 
True  Hearts.     E6.     S.     b 

Xnstrainental. 

Sweetheart's  Waltz.     3. 

Evening  Bell.     BA.     4. 

Flying  Dutchman,  by  Wagner.     4. 

Reform  Quick-step.     BS.     3. 

0  Beautiful  May  Waltz.     3. 

Magnolia  Spring  Waltz.     A.     3. 

Sailor  Chorus  from  Flying  Dutchman.     C.     4. 

Spindler.  40 
School  Girls'  March.     D.     3.  Oiannetti.  80 

Tales  from  Home.    (Marchen  aus  der  Heimath). 

3.  E.  Strauss.  60 

Sweet  Bye  and  Bye.     Transcription.     Bb.     3. 

Hinman.  40 
VIII  Daily  Studies,  comprising  the  principal 
technical  difficulties,  in  brief  exercises.     4. 

Arthur  Mees.  76 
Schubert's  Unfinished  Symphony.  First  move- 
ment. B  minor.  5.  Perabo.  80 
Telephone  March.  G.  2.  Turner.  30 
Po  Paul  Polka.  G.  2.  Tar-Coen.  35 
Marjolaine  Waltzes.  3.  Metra.  50 
International  Rifle  Match  Waltzes.  3.  Pratt.  75 
They  all  do  it.  Waltz.  G.  3.  Warrm.  SO 
Aurora.  Gr'd  Concert  Galop.  D6.  5.  Wood.  50 
Dream  of  Pleasures  Waltzes.  3.  Clouston.  60 
Deuxieme  Tarentelle.  C.  5.  Sherwood.  75 
Merry  Days  of  Youth.    6  Melodious  Pieces. 

G,  J.  Low.  each  80 
No.  1.  Morning  in  the  Woods.  (Morgens  in 

Walde.)    C.    3. 
No.  2.  The  Water  Lily.  (Stille  Wasserrose.) 

A.    3. 
No.  3.  Return  to  Fatherland.    (Heimkehr.) 

G.    3. 
No.  4.  Favorite  Flower.    (Blumlein  traut.) 

D.    3. 
No.  5.  The  Rosy  Dawn. 
No.  6.  In  the  Oak  Woods.     (Im  Eichenwal- 
dchen.)    B6.    3. 


Music  bt  Mail.— Music  is  sent  by  mMl,  the  eipenie 
being  onr  cent  for  every  two  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof, 
one  or  two  cents  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music.  Persons 
at  a  distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  aavlnff  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
doable  these  rates. 


DTVIGHT'S    JOURl^-AL    OF    MUSIC 


Square  and  Upright  Pianos 

33  Union  Square,   New  York. 

Decker  BrotberH*  Grand,  Square,  and 
Vprig-bt  Pianos  are  the  best  made  in  tlie  country. 
They  take  the  lead  of  all  first-class  instruments,  being 
unrivalled  in  beauty  of  tone,  and  perfection  of  mechan- 
ism in  every  detail. 

Send  for  Xllustrated  Catalog-ue. 

PEIOES   ERiSONABLE. 

TSBIUS    SASlf. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO., 

Publishers  of  Music  and  Music  Books.  Dealers 
In  Pianos,  Eeed  Organs,  and  aU  other  Musical 
Instruments,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 

449  &■  451   fFagbing-ton  Street,   Boaton, 


4. 


.H.  DITSON  &  CO., 

I  [STJCCESSOES  TO  J.  L.  PETERS,] 

Musuc  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music 
"'-"^  ■   'Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 

■      Vi       S43  Broadway,  IVew  York. 


[STJCCESSOES   TO    LEE    &    WALKEE,] 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music 
and  Musical  Merchandise. 

923  Ctaestnnt  Street,  Pbiladelpbia. 

The  above  three  stores  have  close  connections, 
so  that  the  same  music  and  the  same  music 
books  may  be  seen  and  are  for  sale  in  eacJi 
store;  as  also  in  the  stores  of  the  following 
special  Agents : 

Music  Publishers,  and  Wholesale    and  Retail 
Dealers  in  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musical 
Instruments,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
The  largest  stock  in  the  North  West. 

CtaicajTO,  XII. 


DOBMEYER  &  NEWHALL, 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  iu  Music,  Music 
Books,  Musical  Instruments  and  Musical  Mer- 
chandise. 

Cincinnati,  Obio. 


Ditson  &  Go's  Music  and  Music  Books  may 
also  be  ordered  of  any  of  the  principal  Music 
Dealers,  in  any  part  of  the  U.  S.  or  Canada. 
Persons  living  at  a  distance  fi»m  Music  stores 
can,  ■with  perfect  convenience,  order  music  by 
mail.  The  small  expense  is  borne  by  the  publish- 
ers. Circulars  aud  catalogues,  easily  procured 
of  Ditson  &  Co.,  or  the  brief  but  sufficient  des- 
criptions in  this  Journal,  enable  a  person  in  the 
innermost  recesses  of  the  Eocky  Mountains  to 
select  with  almost  the  certainty  of  one  in  a 
music  store.  Music  is  sent  promptly  for  the 
retail  price,  and  inconvenient  odd  amounts  of 
change  may  be  sent  in  Postage  Stamps. 


Hershey  School  of  Musical  Art, 

83  &  85  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  at 

HERSHEY  MUSIC  HALL. 
fax.!.  XExtn:  coxiinxircxis  sept.  i». 

BOOKS  NOW  OPEN. 

SEND    FOR    PROSPECTUS. 

The  Hall,  opposite  McVioker's  Theatre  at  the  point 
where  the  horse  car  lines  converge,  is  cap.ible  of  seating 
800  to  1000  persons.  It  is  furnished  with  a  fine  3  manuiS 
Concert  Organ  hullt  by  Johnson  &  Son,  and  Steinway 
&  Sons'  Centennial  Grand  Piano,  and  will  be  rented  at 
reasonable  rates.  [951 3  mos 


NEW    ENGLAND 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

ie,006  Pupil*  since  1863. 

75  Eminent  InstriKtora    120  hours  instruction  for  $15. 

MUSICAL,  Literary,  Elocution,  Modern  Language, 
and  Industrial  and  Fine  Art  Courses.  Four  Cour- 
ses a  year,  beginning  September,  November,  February 
and  April. 

For  circulars  of  the  Conserratory,  the  Musical  Bureau, 
the  College  of  Music,  and  the  Trans-Atlantic  Normal 
trip  to  be  taken  during  the  Summer  vacation  of  1878. 
Addrea«  E,  TOUB  J'EE, 

music  Hall,  Boston. 


THE]  GEM  GLEANER. 

By  J.  M.  CHAB1VXCK. 

This  is  a  fine  collection  of  easy  anthems,  very 
well  chosen  and  compiled,  and  will  easily  fur- 
nish one  good  anthem  on  each  Sunday  of  the 
year,  for  the  "opening  piece"  in  Church  ser- 
vice.   Price  $1.00,  or  $9.00  per  doz. 


The    Chorus    Choir  Instruction 
BooJc. 

By  A.  N".  Johnson.    336  pages.    $1.38,  or  $12.00 
per  dozen. 

CLEEGTMEK  have  lor  many  years  been 
preaching  that  all  the  people  should  sing, 
but  not  being  musical  experts,have  not  been  able 
to  inform  their  audiences  how  they  should  learn 
to  do  it.  Mr.  A.  N.  Jonnson.  better  than  most 
other  men,  can  give  the  proper  informaticm. 
He  has  done  this  in  a  wonderfully  clear,  thor- 
ough and  easily  understood  way,  and  has 
marked  out  an  instructive  course,  with  such 
minute  directions  that  almost  any  musical  gen- 
tleman or  lady  can,  with  this  in  hand,  success- 
fully teach  a  class  or  chorus.  The  Theoretic 
course  fills  75  pages,  and  the  music  for  practice 
260  pages.  It  includes  all  varieties  of  Sacred 
and  Secular  vocal  music,  and  is  constantly  re- 
ferred to  and  "explained"  in  the  instructive 
pages. 

The  Encore. 

By  L.  O.   Emekson.     Price  75  cents,  or  $7.50 
per  dozen. 

THIS  is  strictly  a  Singing  Class  book,  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  intended  to  contain  all  the 
material  for  the  practice  of  Singing  Classes,  ar- 
ranged in  the  most  convenient  manner.  There 
is  the  usual  instructive  course,  with  exer- 
cises and  easy  airs.  This  js  followed  by  a  flue 
collection  of  part  songs,  duets,  glees,  etc.,  so 
large  and  complete  that  the  book  is  a  fine  one 
for  the  easy  practice  of  societies  and  conven- 
tions. There  are  also  about  50  tunes  and  an- 
thems. The  music  shows  the  usual  marked 
ability  and  good  judgment  of  Mr.  Emerson  in 
selection  and  composition. 

JOSEPH'S  BONDAGE.  By  J.  M.  Chadwick. 
Price  in  Boards  SI. 50;  Paper  $1.00.  A  bril- 
liant Cantata  of  high  character.  Best  given 
with  costumes  and  scenery. 

THE  WHIPPOORWILL  is  Mr.  W,  O.  Pkk- 
KINS'  latest  book,  and  is  a  general  collec- 
tion of  cheerful  School  song  books  of  good 
quality.     Price  50  cts ;  $5.  per  doz. 

STAINER  AND  BARRETT'S  DICTIONARY 
OF  MUSICAL  TERMS,  is  a  fine  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Music,  with  able  essays  on  theory,  and 
many  fine  pictorial  and  musical  illustrations. 
Price  $4.00. 

MOORE'S    DICTIONARY    OF   MUSICAL 
INFORMATION,  is  a  veiy  compact  and 
useful  compendium.    Price  $1.25. 

Publislied  by  Ollrer   I>itsan  dc  Co.,  Boston. 


Attaeded  to  L.  POSTAWKA  &  CO.,  Cambridgeport 
Maes.  The  United  States  Centennial  Commission  an- 
nounces the  following  as  the  basis  of  an  Award  to  Louii 
PosTAWKA  &  Co.,  Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  for  PIAWO 
STOOX..  Report.— For  ingenuity  of  construction,  and 
firmness  and  immovability  when  in  use. 

A.  T.  ROSHORN,  Director-General. 
[SEAL].  J.  E.  HAWLEY,  President. 

Attest:  J.  L.  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 
"  We  think  the  Stool  one  of  the  best  ever  offered  to  the 
public.  STEINWAY  &  SONS,  New  York." 

I  ■■ 

The  Salutation.   By  l.  o.  Emebson. 

Zion.    By  W.  O.  Perkins. 
Price  of  each  book,  $1.38;  or  $12.00  per  doz. 

THESE  books  have  been  before  the  public  for 
a  few  months,  are  first-class  Church  Music 
Books  of  good  quality,  with  singing  school 
course,  illustrated  by  exercises  and  tunes,  secu- 
lar and  sacred. 


EMERSON'S  SACRED  QUARTETS.  By  L. 
O.  Emehson.  Price  $2.25.  About  Fifty 
elegant,  new  pieces,  which  will  be  welcomed  by 
quartets. 

PERKINS'  GLEE  AND  CHORUS  BOOK. 
By  H.  S.  Perkins.  Price  $1.25 :  or  $12.00 
per  doz.  Mostly  secular  Music,  well  chosen  and 
of  high  character. 

EMERSON'S  CHORUS  BOOK.  By  L.  O. 
Emerson.  Price  $1.25 ;  or  $12.00  per  doz. 
About  half  sacred,  half  secular,  and  all  of  the 
best. 

THE  AMERICAN  GLEE  BOOK.    By  W.  O. 
Perkins.     Price  $1.25.   An  unusually  good 
collection  of  genuine  glees. 

MALE  VOICE  GLEE  BOOK.  By  W.  O. 
Perkins.  Appropriate  for  use  in  Colleges, 
Normal  Schools,  etc.  Price  $1.00;  or  $9.00  per 
dozen. 

THE  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK.  By  C.  Ever- 
est. Designed  for  Girls'  Normal  Schools. 
Extensive  instructive  course,  and  excellent 
music.    Price  60  cents ;  §6.00  per  doz. 

CARMINA  COLLEGENSIA.     (New  edition.) 
By  H.  R,  Waite.    The  songs  of  all  the 
colleges.     A  most  genial  volume.     $3.00. 

Universih/  Songs,  by  the  same  author,  is  a 
smaller  but  choice  volume,  with  the  songs  of 
the  older  institutions.    S2.50. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  CHOIR.     Price  $1.00; 
or  $9.00  per  doz.     Has  been  extensively 
used  the  past  year.    There  is  no  better  book. 

THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  CHOIR.  By  W. 
S.  Tilden.  Intended  especially  for  the 
Upper  Grammar  Classes,  which  vary  in  com- 
position in  almost  every  town.  This  seems  to 
tit  the  whole,  and  has  the  best  of  music.  Price 
60  cts ;  $6.  per  doz. 

Of  Ditson's  other  Books,  numbering  about 
1500,  all  useful  and  salable,  the  best  idea  can  be 
had  by  consulting  descriptive  catalogues,  which 
are  cheerfully  sent  free  on  application. 

oXiXVfiiR  Dixsoir  &  CO.,  Bosxoar. 
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Beethoven's  Famous  Love-letter. 
This  article  is  a  translation  from  the  Appen- 
dix to  the  third  volume  of  Thayer's  "Beetho- 
ven," now  in  its  translator's  hands,  and  is  a 
discussion — with  some  other  matter  appended 
— of  the  date  of  Beethoven's  famous  love  letter, 
and  of  the  question  whether  it  could  have  been 
addressed  to  Julia  Guicciardi,  as  Schindler 
states,  or  possibly  to  a  certain  Therese  Malfatti. 
The  Guicciardi  question  was  settled  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  most  of  the  critics  in  Thayer's  sec- 
ond volume;  and  Herr  Ludwig  Nohl,  who  has 
since  adopted  Thayer's  view  as  to  that  point, 
at  first  violently  dissented  in  an  article,  from 
which  citations  are  made  in  this.  Partly  in  re- 
ply t»  him,  partly  because,  when  Thayer's  sec- 
ond volume  was  written,  it  was  not  proved  that 
the  letter  did  not  belong  to  1807,  and  partly 
because  the  discussion  will  have  a  bearing  upon 
a  topic  in  the  chapter  on  the  year  1810,  it 
seemed  necessary  to  take  up  the  matter  at  some 
length.  Schindler  uses  the  expression  "three 
letters" — in  fact  they  are  one  letter  on  one 
piece  of  note  paper,  and  two  postscripts  on 
another,  all  written  with  a  lead  pencil,  as  fol- 
lows, (Moscheles,  I.,  101-6): — 

"July  6th,  morning. 
"  My  angel,  my  oil,  my  other  self ! — Only  a  few 
words  to-day,  and  in  pencil  (written  with  yours.) 
My  future  abode  will  certainly  not  be  fixed  till  to- 
morrow. What  a  frivolous  waste  of  time,  etc.  I — 
Why  this  profound  sorrow,  when  necessity  com- 
mands ?  Can  our  love  subsist  otherwise  than  by 
sacrifices,  by  not  wishing  for  everything  ?  Canst 
thou  help  it  that  thou  art  not  wholly  mine,  that  I 
am  not  wholly  thine?  Cast  thine  eyes  on  beautiful 
Nature,  and  let  not  thy  mind  be  ruffled  by  that 
which  must  be.  Love  requires  everything,  and 
very  justly  :  so  it  is  I  with  thee,  thou  with  me  ;  on- 
ly thou  forgettest  so  easily  that  I  must  live  for  my- 
self and  for  thee.  If  we  were  completely  united, 
thou  wouldst  not  feel  this  sorrow  any  more  than  I. 
My  journey  was  terrible.  I  did  not  arrive  here  till 
four  o'clock  yesterday  morning,  for  want  of  horses. 
At  the  last  stage,  I  was  warned  not  to  travel  at 
night,  and  told  to  beware  of  a  certain  wood ;  but 
this  only  spurred  me  on,  and  I  was  wrong:  owing 
to  the  execrable  roads — a  bottomless  by-road — the 
carriage  broke  down.  Prince  Esterhazy,  who  trav- 
elled hither  by  the  other  road,  had  the  same  acci- 
dent with  eight  horses  that  I  had  with  four.  Nev- 
ertheless, I  feel  some  pleasure  again,  as  I  always 
do  when  I  have  conquered  some  difficulty.  But 
now  let  us  pass  rapidly  from  externals  to  internals. 
We  shall  soon  meet  again.  I  cannot  communicate 
to  thee  to-day  the  observations  which  I  have  been 
making  for  some  days  past  on  my  life.  If  our 
hearts  were  close  to  one  another,  I  should  certainly 
not  make  any  such.  I  have  much  to  say  to  thee. 
Ah  !  there  are  moments  when  I  find  that  language 
is  nothing  1  Cheer  up  ! — continue  to  be  my  true, 
my  only  love,  my  all,  as  I  to  thee :  as  for  the  rest 
— we  must  leave  it  to  the  gods  to  dispose  for  us  as 
they  please. 

Thy  faithful 

Ludwig." 

"  Monday  evening,  July  6th. 
"  Thon  grievest,  my  dearest ! — I  have  just  learned 
that  letters  must  be  put  into  the  post  very  early. 
Thou  grievest !  Ah  I  where  I  am,  there  art  thou 
with  me ;  with  me  and  thee,  I  will  find  means  to 
live  with  thee.  Wiat  a  life  1  !  1  1  So  1  1  I— Witli- 
ontthee,  persecuted  by  the  kindness  of  people  here 
and  yonder,  which,  methinks,  I  no  more  wish  to  de- 
serve than  I  really  do  deserve  It — humility  of  man 
towards  men — it  pains  me — and  when  I  consider 


myself  in  connexion  with  the  universe,  what  am  I, 
and  what  is  he  who  is  called  the  greatest?  And 
yet  again  herein  lies  the  divine  in  man  I  ....  Love 
me  as  thou  wilt,  my  love  for  thee  is  more  ardent — 
but  never  disguise  thyself  from  me.  Good  night  I 
— Ae  an  invalid  who  has  come  for  the  benefit  of  the 
baths,  I  must  go  to  rest.  Ah  God  I  So  near  !  So 
distant  I  Is  not  our  love  a  truly  heavenly  structure, 
but  firm  as  the  vault  of  heaven  !" 

"  Good  morning,  on  the  'Ith  of  July. 
"  Before  I  was  np,  my  thoughts  rushed  to  thee, 
my  immortal  beloved  ;  at  times  cheerful,  then  again 
sorrowful,  waiting  to  see  if  Fate  will  listen  to  us.  I 
cannot  live  unless  entirely  with  thee,  or  not  at  all ; 
nay,  I  have  resolved  to  wander  about  at  a  distance, 
till  I  can  fly  into  thine  arms,  call  myself  quite  at 
home  with  thee,  and  send  my  soul  wrapped  up  in 
thee  into  the  realm  of  spirits.  Yes,  alas  I  it  must 
be  so  I  Thou  must  cheer  up,  more  especially  as 
thou  knowest  my  love  to  thee.  Never  can  another 
possess  my  heart — never  1 — never  ! — O  God  I  why 
must  one  flee  from  what  one  so  fondly  loves  !  And 
the  life  that  I  am  leading  at  present  is  a  miserable 
life.  Thy  love  makes  nie  the  happiest,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  unhappiest,  of  men.  At  my  years,  I 
need  some  uniformity,  some  equality,  in  my  way  of 
life  ;  can  this  be  in  our  mutual  situation  ?  Be  easy ; 
it  is  only  by  tranquil  contemplation  of  our  existence 
that  we  can  accomplish  our  object  of  living  togeth- 
er. What  longing  with  tears  after  thee,  my  life, 
my  all  1  Farewell.  O  continue  to  love  me,  and 
never  misdoubt  the  most  faithful  heart  of  thy 

Beloved  Lxrowio." 

If  this  letter  be  read  in  connection  with  the 
facts  and  letters  given  in  Vol.  11.  of  this  work, 
under  the  dates  1800-2,  the  conclusion  is  per- 
fectly clear  and  certain,  that  it  cannot  belong 
in  either  of  those  three  years.  Even  if  no 
weight  be  granted  to  the  general  tone  of  this 
document,  there  are  two  sentences  in  it,  which, 
in  that  brilliant  period  of  Beethoven's  life, 
could  not  have  been  written,  and  are  therefore 
decisive : 

First,  "And  the  life  that  I  am  leading  at 
present  is  a  miserable  life, "  [Should  read :  '  'Still 
my  life  in  W.  (Vienna),  as  it  now  is,  is  a 
wretched  life"];  and  then:  "At  my  years,  I 
need  some  uniformity,  some  equality,  in  my 
way  of  life. 

In  fact,  the  most  careful  reconsideration  of 
the  argument  in  the  second  volume,*  aided  by 
all  that  has  been  urged  by  any  critics  to  the 
contrary,  has  not  resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
any  error,  except  in  the  unimportant  remark, 
that  any  mistake  made  by  Beethoven  as  to  the 
day\\nh\s  date]  is  "inconceivable."  For  it 
has  happened  to  the  author,  since  that  was 
written,  to  experience,  how  easily  an  error  of 
that  sort,  made  in  the  morning,  may  be  contin- 
ued during  the  day  in  private  letters,  and  un- 
til the  necessity  of  absolute  correctness,  in  an 
official  document,  has  brought  the  mistake  to 
his  notice. 

Every  careful  and  thoughtful  reader  of  the 
above  letter  will  see  that  it  is  irreconcilable 
with  the  hypothesis  that  Beethoven's  passion 
for  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  was 
new  or  suddenly  a'viakened;  that,  secondly, 
whoever  she  was,  Beethoven  had  just  parted 
from  her;  and,  finally,  that  he  writes  in  full 
confidence   that  his  love  is  returned,  that  the 

•  Proving  Schindler  mistaken ,  In  making  Julia  Guicci- 
ardi the  addressee  of  tbis  letter. 


1806, 

1807, 

1808. 

Saturday, 

Sunday, 

Tuesday, 

Sunday, 

Monday, 

Wednesday, 

Monday, 

Tuesday, 

Thursday. 

1811, 

1813, 

1813. 

Friday, 

Sunday, 

Monday, 

Saturday, 

Monday, 

Tuesday, 

Sunday, 

Tuesday, 

Wednesday. 

wish  to  be  united  in  weal  and  woe  was  mutual, 
and  that,  by  patient  waiting  and  constancy,  the 
hindrances  to  "the  object  of  living  together" 
would  at  length  vanish  or  be  overcome. 

In  an  attempt  to  determine  when  Beethoven 
thus  wrote,  his  own  imperfect  dates  cannot  be 
passed  by  in  silence,  but  must  rather,  and  at 
some  length,  begin  the  discussion. 

If  the  words:  "Evening,  Monday  the  6th 
July,"  are  to  be  taken  as  decisive  of  the  date, 
the  inquiry  is  confined  to  the  years  1807  and 
1812,  because  1801  and  1808  are  both  out  of 
the  question:  if,  however,  an  error  of  one  day 
be  admitted,  it  extends  to  those  noted  here, 
three  at  one  period  and  three  at  another: 

We  have  then 

July  5th, 
July  6th, 
July  7th, 

July  5th, 
July  6th, 
July  7th, 
The  years  1808  and  1811  are  excluded,  not  to 

mention  other  grounds,  ^ "- —  •--<^1JTys.- 

an  error  of  two  days.     T  "-"^.' 

the  years  1806,  1807, 181!  jii  i,&,m 

of  which  may  be  best  ex 

The  year  1813  is  at  once  cai..„-o_  «3  n   ::os^' 
sible  by  the  date  of  a  letter  to  Varenna,  '  'Baden, 
July  4th,   1818,"  and  by  other  circumstances 
which  prove  that  Beethoven  passed  that  sum- 
mer in  Vienna  and  Baden. 

In  like  manner  the  year  1812  falls  out  of 
consideration,  because  on  the  28th  of  June  he 
writes  a  note  in  Vienna  to  Baumeister,  and  on 
Tuesday,  July  7th,  arrives  in  Teplitz. 

There  remain  therefore  but  the  two  years 
1806  and  1807.  To  this  point  the  question  at 
issue  was  satisfactorily  brought,  when  the  pas- 
sages in  Vol.  II.  relating  to  it  were  written.  If 
it  be  impossible  that  Beethoven  can  be  in  er- 
ror in  his  two  dates  (the  6th  and  7th  of  July), 
this  makes  it  impossible  to  decide  for  the  year, 
which  for  other  reasons  would  be  certainly  cor- 
rect, viz.,  1806. 

Tliere  is  a  letter  from  Beethoven  to  Bruns- 
wick, proposing  to  visit  hira  in  Pesth,  printed 
with  the  date,  May  14,  1806,  which  might  be 
strong  evidence  in  favor  of  that  year;  but  un- 
fortunately the  true  date  is  1807,  and  so  adds 
to  our  difficulty;  for  it  is  known  that  on  the 
22d  July  (and  for  some  days,  at  least,  before) 
1807,  he  was  in  Baden ;  and  there  is  nothing 
thus  Jar  to  prove,  that  he  could  not  have  made 
the  proposed  visit  and  returned  to  Baden  from 
Hungary  in  season  to  have  written  the  love-let- 
ter on  the  6th  and  7th  of  that  month. 

If,  however,  the  date  of  a  correspondence 
with  Simrock  concerning  the  purchase  of  cer- 
tain works,  could  be  accurately  determined, 
there  is  li'tle  doubt  that  this  would  solve  the 
problem  satisfactorily.     If  this  correspondence 
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belongs  in  the  year  1806,  it  seems  quite  impos- 
sible to  escape  the  otherwise  very  improbable 
conclusion  that  the  letter  was  written  in  Baden 
in  1807. 

The  late  head  of  the  house  Simrock  told  the 
writer  some  years  since,  that  Beethoven's  let- 
ters to  his  father  had  been  stolen  ;*  there  re- 
mained therefore  only  the  hope  that  the  old 
letter-books  of  the  firm  might  aflEord  the  de- 
sired information.  Not  until  July,  1871,  when 
it  was  too  late  to  use  any  new  material  in  Vol. 
n.,  was  it  possible  for  the  author  to  revisit 
Bonn,  and  to  request  of  the  present  proprietor 
of  the  business  permission  to  have  those  books 
examined,  and  any  passages  to  his  purpose 
copied  for  him.  His  request  was  most  kindly 
granted,  and  the  passages  printed  in  the  text 
soon  after  forwarded. 

To  his  great  satisfaction,  the  most  important 
of  these  bears  the  date.  May  31,  1807.  This 
and  the  letter  which  follows  in  the  text  proves 
that  Beethoven  passed  both  the  months,  June 
and  July,  1807,  in  Baden,  and  made  no  "terri- 
ble journey,"  with  four  horses,  in  a  "bottomless 
by-road  "  where  his  carriage  broke  down. 

The  conclusion  is  evident  and  irresistible ; 
there  is  an  error  of  one  day  in  Beethoven's 
date.  The  letter  was  written  in  that  summer, 
which  he  spent  partly  in  Hungary  and  partly 
in  Silesia.  There  is  no  other  in  all  the  years 
from  1800  to  1815,  in  which  the  letter  could 
have  been  written  in  the  first  days  of  July — 
all  known  facts  and  probabilities  concur  in 
this. 

This  discussion  has  also  a  still  more  impor- 
tant end  in  view,  than  the  mere  determination 
o  the  date  of  a  love-letter;  it  is  to  serve  as  the 
basis  of  a  vindication  of  the  manliness  of  Beet- 
hoven's character,  which  just  now  is  loudly 
called  for. 

The  contributort  of  Beethoven's  "Letters  to 
Gleichenstein  "  to  Westermann's  "Monatsheft" 
(1865),  learned  from  Gleichenstein's  widow, 
that  the  composer  once  offered  his  hand  to  her 
sister,  Therese  Malfatti.  Upon  this  circum- 
stance, combined  with  various  remarks  and  al- 
lusions in  those  letters,  he  based  a  whimsical 
hypothesis,  which,  in  course  of  the  various 
uses  to  which  he  has  turned  that  correspond- 
ence, has  assumed  in  his  mind  the  aspect  of 
undoubted  fact,  and  been  repeatedly  given  to 
the  public  as  such.  We  have  no  fear  that  any 
other  writer  of  reputation  has  so  accepted  it, 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  we  know  that  any 
one  has  thought  it  worth  refuting.  But  it  has 
now  bedome  far  too  widely  current,  to  be  long- 
er passed  by  in  silence. 

"  Beethoven, "  says  that  writer,  ' '  fell  in  love 
with  the  dark-brown  Therese, "  who,  '  'although 
now,  1807,  only  fourteen  years  old,  was  physi- 
cally fully  developed."  *  *  "His  passion 
developed  itself  with  equal  suddenness  and  ve- 
hemence; but  was  neither  then  nor  later  re- 
turned by  the  young  maiden."  This  matter 
"  was  evidently  for  the  family  somewhat  un- 
pleasant, for  the  passionate  regard  of  this  half 
deaf,  more-than-thirty-six-year-old,  most  whim- 
sical man  for  the  fourteen-year-old  girl,  could 
not,  as  time  passed  on,  be  otherwise  than  dis- 
tasteful." 

•  Since  his  death  they  have  heei^lscovered. 
tX.Nohl. 


"Very  well;  I  hope  here  be  truths  1"  says 
the  clown  in  "Measure  for  Measure." 

Remember,  that  this  was  the  year  of  the 
Mass  in  C,  and  of  the  C-minor  Symphony,  and 
now,  look  on  this  picture : 

Beethoven,  the  mighty  Master,  inspired  with 
and  working  out  compositions,  which  stir  the 
soul  to  its  profoundest  depths  1 

And  then  on  this : 

"The  lover,  sighing  like  furnace,  with  a 
woeful  ballad  made  to  his  mistress'  eyebrow." 

Or,  if  preferred,  oppose  to  the  first  picture 
this: 

A  "half  deaf,  most  eccentric  Cory  don  of 
more  than  thirty-six  years  "  wandering  where 
' '  amid  mosses  soft  ripples  in  crystal  flow  the 
brook, "  vainly  piping  in  melancholy  strains,  to 
this  cruel,  "  early  developed  and  early  beloved 
fourteen-year-old  "  Phyllis  1  Grant  for  the  mo- 
ment, that  this  last  pleasing  picture  of  Beetho- 
ven in  1807,  be  true; — still,  the  wildest  imagi- 
nation, the  most  illogical  mind,  can  by  no  pos- 
sible contempt  of  reason  and  piobability  pre- 
tend that  the  letter  of  July  6th  and  7th,  1806, 
can  have  been  addressed  to  the  Therese  of  thir- 
teen years. 

Still  another  hypothesis  or  conjecture  must 
be  noticed  and,  if  possible,  refuted,  which 
otherwise  might  at  some  future  time  be  accept- 
ed as  true  by  some  writer 

"  Of  a  free,  intellectual,  indeed  eminent  ar- 
tistic activity," 

"  To  whom  the  deeper  and  true  sources  of 
German  opinion  and  culture  in  an  art,  like 
Music,  have  remained  sealed,  and  who  rightly 
comprehends  the  German  character," 

"Who  does  not  forget,  that  it  is  just  this 
beautiful  habit  of  the  artist  of  keeping  himself 
with  his  whole  soul  close  to  Nature  and  to  her 
equally  mysteriously  powerful  and  involuntary 
impulses,  which  lends  him  the  power  to  ex- 
hibit these  forces  and  impulses  in  his  art," 

' '  Who  is  no  shallow  snob  [bomirter  Philis- 
ter},  that  with  the  austere  morality  of  historic 
investigation,  will  sit  in  judgment  upon  the 
finest  and  most  individual  tissues  of  human 
nature, " 

"Who  is  wholly  free  from  that  austere  mo- 
rality, which  is  perceptible  in  Jahn's  "Mozart" 
— in  the  presence  of  which  the  Muse  of  Art  for- 
ever veils  her  benignant  countenance — that 
austere  morality  so  much  bepraised,  which 
views  mankind  from  the  point  of  duty  alone," 

"Who  never  in  his  writings  produces  the 
impression  of  a  pedantic  investigation  T)f  moral 
character,  and  of  a  certain  unpleasant  ethical 
censorship,  as  is  the  case  in  O.  Jahn's  'Mo- 
zart,'" 

' '  Who  is  also  totally  free  from  a  certain  con- 
ventional narrowness  of  view,  which  blushes 
at  that  which  is  most  human  in  man,  and 
therefore  is  unable  to  understand,  how  any  one 
can  lay  bare  all  the  weaknesses,  errors,  and 
even  the  moral  lapses  of  a  great,  that  is,  a  real 
man," 

"  Who  holds  himself  far  from  conventional 
pedantry,  or  rather  prudery,  and  ever  demands 
the  frankest  publicity."  * 

•  If  any  one  takes  this  for  a  fancy  sketch  of  character 
made  by  the  present  writer,  let  him  look  into  an  article 
by  L.  Kohl,  In  the  Neue  ZeitacTirtft  filr  Musik  of  Decem- 
ber 15  and  22, 1871,  whence  these  citations  are  made,  and 
see  that  gentleman's  opinions  Riven  there  at  length  of 
the  style  of  man  fit  for  the  work  of  a  biographer. 


An  author,  ready  to  defend  the  moral  prin- 
ciples here  announced,  might  easily  go  to  the 
length  of  presuming,  that,  even  in  the  year 
1806,  Beethoven's  letter  may  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  Julia  Guicciardi,  although  she  was 
then  married  to  Count  Gallenberg.  Nor  could 
there  well  be  a  more  natural  solution  of  the 
doubt  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  than  this,  if 
it  were  once  proved  or  indeed  accepted  as  truth, 
that  the  composer  belonged  to  that  distin- 
guished class  of  musical  geniuses,  who  (to  quote 
again  from  the  same  writer)  "are  no  longer 
subject  to  the  precepts  of  the  generally  re- 
ceived moral  law,  and  to  the  most  ordinary  ob- 
ligations of  duty,"  and  in  respect  to  whom 
"such  mere  ethical  shallow-mindedness  can 
never  be  elevated  into  binding  laws  for  the 
conduct  of  life."  If  such  was  indeed  Beetho- 
ven's character,  would  any  farther  argument  be 
needed  in  support  of  the  hypothesis,  that  he 
and  that  lady  in  the  summer  of  1806  impatient- 
ly awaited  the  moment,  when  she  would  be 
able  to  steal  away  from  husband  and  children, 
so  that  the  happy  pair  might  gain  "their  ob- 
ject of  living  together,"  with  "hearts  close  to 
one  another." 

Against  this  presumption  there  is  a  single  ' 
objection,  which,  however,  is  sufficient :  Count 
Gallenberg  and  his  wife  were  already,  long 
since,  in  Naples.  No ;  this  foul  blot  rests  not 
upon  the  name  Beethoven.  Whoever  has  tliought 
it  worth  his  while  to  follow  this  discussion 
thus  far,  will  now  understand,  why  so  much 
time  and  labor  has  been  devoted  to  the  effort  s 
to  fix,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  dates  of  the  letters 
of  June  29,  1801 1  and  of  July  6  and  7,  1806; 
and  this,  too,  long  after,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  remained.  For, 
let  these  dates  be  once  determined  beyond  con- 
troversy, and  the  wide-spread  structures  of  ro- 
mance, erected  upon  the  sandy  foundation  of 
conjecture,  must  tumble  in  ruins.  The  young 
Beethoven,  of  highly  excitable  and  susceptible 
temperament,  endowed  with  remarkable  gen- 
ius and  other  attractive  qualities,  which  more 
than  compensated  for  his  lack  of  personal 
beauty — the  great  pianist,  the  favorite  teacher, 
the  very  promising  composer,  well  received  and 
admired  in  the  first  circles  of  the  capital — this 
Beethoven  was,  as  Wegeler  expresses  it,  "nev- 
er without  a  passion,  for  the  most  part,  usually, 
in  the  highest  degree  intense."  But  with  in- 
creasing years  the  passions  cool;  and  it  is  a 
fact  of  common  experience,  that  at  last  a  deep 
and  enduring  affection  may  conquer  the  most 
fickle  and  inconstant  lover.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  writer,  this  was  the  case  with  Beethoven; 
and  the  famous  love-letter  was  undoubtedly  ad- 
dressed to  the  object  of  such  a  rational,  honor- 
able, all-absorbing  affection. 

If  this  be  so,  and  if  in  1806  Beethoven  was 
such  a  lover,  it  follows,  that  the  allusions  in 
the  Gleichenstein  correspondence,  which  its 
editor  makes  relate  exclusively  to  "  a  fully  de- 
veloped (1807)  girl  of  fourteen  years,"  are  to  a 
very  different  person ;  and  such  in  the  writer's 
opinion  was  the  fac  t. 

The  article  in  the  Neue  Zeitschri/t  fur  Musik, 
from  which  the  quotations  above  are  taken, 
contains  also  this  passage : 

tA  letter  to  Wegeler,  see  Moscheles' Book,  II.,  20Set 
seq. 
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' '  Alas  for  future  progress,  if  such  mere  ethi- 
cal narrow-mindedness  should  ever  be  elevated 
into  binding  laws  for  the  conduct  of  life !  We 
should  soon  degenerate  from  good  and  free 
men  into  those  wretched  botcher  and  cobbler 
souls,  of  whom  indeed  our  Fatherland,  in  ev- 
ery corner  of  it,  has  at  any  rate  hatched  out 
enough ;  and  who  to-day  stand  a  hindrance  to 
all  real  development  of  art  in  like  degree  as 
they  are  incapable  of  comprehending  the  gen- 
ius of  our  great  artists,  who,  because  of  their 
profounder  insight  into  humanity,  have  made 
a  purer  and  loftier  development  of  art  pos- 
sible." 

It  is  obvious  to  every  reader  that  the  author 
of  that  article  had  in  mind  a  then  recent  occur- 
rence, which  had  shocked  the  religious,  and 
outraged  the  moral  feeling  of  the  public ;  and 
that  the  passages  cited  are  from  a  labored  de- 
fence of  the  guilty  parties.  It  was  this :  an  ar- 
tist in  a  great  German  capital,  standing  among 
the  first  in  his  profession,  and  having  a  flatter- 
ing prospect  of  attaining  its  highest  positions, 
sacrificed  his  present  emoluments  and  future 
hopes,  to  devote  himself  soul  and  body  to  the 
service  of  another,  for  whose  productions  he 
cherished  an  absurdly  extravagant  admiration. 
He,  for  whom  the  sacrifice  was  made,  in  return 
for  this  noble  and  disinterested  generosity — 
this  boundless  devotion — seduced  the  wife  of 
his  admirer  and  stole  her  away  from  husband 
and  children  1 

To  what  lengths  a  partisan  spirit  will  carry 
a  writer !  Neither  in  the  article  above  cited, 
nor  elsewhere,  has  its  author  a  word  of  censure 
for  the  crime  against  religion ;  of  rebuke  for 
the  outrage  against  good  morals ;  of  abhorrence 
for  the  base  ingratitude  of  the  deceiver;  of 
contempt  or  aversion  for  the  faithless,  shame- 
less wife ;  nor  of  pity  or  sympathy  for  the  in- 
jured husband.  He  speaks  solely  in  the  way 
of  excuse,  palliation,  approval !  It  is  but  just 
to  believe,  that  this  writer's  zeal  may  have 
urged  him  beyond  the  limits  of  discretion ; 
that  in  momentary  excitement  he  may  have 
spoken  rashly;  that — had  the  case  been  his 
own — had  his  domestic  circle  been  thus  invad- 
ed, the  sanctity  of  Ma  family  altar  thus  pollut- 
ed, himself  deserted  and  his  children  left 
motherless — he  would  never  have  written  of  it 
in  language  which  all  principles  of  religion 
and  good  morals  condemn,  which  even  an  or- 
dinary regard  for  the  rights  and  happiness  of 
one's  neighbor  must  censure ;  that,  with  all  his 
expressed  contempt  for  austere  morality  and 
ethical  narrowness  of  mind,  he  would  never 
have  rejoiced  in  the  destruction  of  his  own  do- 
mestic happiness,  because  the  destroyer, 
through  this  experience,  would  be  able  "in 
his  heart  more  profoundly  to  comprehend  the 
world  and  humanity,"  and,  therefore,  to  ex- 
press lust  and  lasciviousness  in  his  music,  with 
all  that  strength  and  positiveness  with  which 
the  great  composers  have  exhibited  the  loftiest 
sentiments  of  our  common  nature. 

Still,  one  does  not  know.  Many  men,  many 
minds,  says  the  proverb.  A  certain  honest  cit- 
izen, when  his  friend  remarked  the  great  con- 
trast in  person  and  character  between  one  child 
in  his  family,  and  all  the  others,  replied,  with 
a  fond,  proud  glance  at  his  beautiful  wife: 
"Yes;  His  Sacred  Majesty  did  us  the  honor  I  " 


The  Music  of  the  Lutheran  (as  Compared 
with  that  of  the  English)  ChurcL 

(Concluded  from  Page  U7.) 

In  1624,  "Enchiridion"  nppeareil,  being  (accord- 
ing to  the  preface)  "  a  little  book  very  useful  for  a 
Christian  to  have  with  him  at  the  present  tinae,  for 
a  contemplation  of  spiritual  songs  and  psalms,  judi- 
ciously and  carefully  put  into  German  by  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther."  The  work  contained  in  all,  I  believe, 
24  chorales,  of  which  18  were  by  him.  The  same 
year  appeared  a  larger  book,  the  "  Wittenberg 
Chorgesangbiichlein,''  edited  by  Luther  and  Walter 
(cantor  to  Frederic  the  Wise).  Five  years  later 
(several  others  having  appeared),  there  was  printed 
at  Wittenberg  the  "  Gemeindegesangbuch,"  in  the 
preface  of  which  Luther  complains  that  his  hymns 
have  in  some  editions  been  falsified,  and  he,  there 
fore,  'forbids  anyone  enlarging  or  bettering  them 
without  his  leave.  He  adds  the  following  caution 
to  hia  readers : — 

"  Now  many  false  masters  are  making  of  song, 
Look  out  then  and  see  to  whom  they  belong. 
Where  God  would  erect  His  church  and  His  word 
The  Devil  with  murder  and  lies  has  deterred." 

Bather  strong  language.  The  book  is  in  five  parts, 
for  tenor  (containing  the  melody),  discantus,  altus, 
bassus,  and  vagus  (or  2nd  tenor.) 

Shortly  after  this  appeared,  however,  he  wrote 
the  "Preface  to  all  good  hymn  books."  It  is  in 
rhyme,  and  the  following  is  an  attempt  at  an  almost 
literal  translation : — 

"  Of  all  the  pleasures  of  the  earth, 
None  can  be  found  of  such  great  worth 
As  those  that  I  get  by  my  singing, 
And  by  the  sweet  sounds  with  it  ringing. 
Here  can  no  evil  thought  have  way. 
Where  comrades  sing  a  heavenly  lay ; 
Here  stops  no  hate  or  envious  gain, 
And  flies  away  each  bosom's  pain : 
Want,  greed,  and  all  that's  bad  below, 
Go  forth  with  every  grief  and  woe  I "  etc. 

From  the  time  of  Luther,  chorales  became  part  of 
the  German  nation.  The  troublous  times  that  had 
seen  their  birth,  seem  to  have  traced  them  with  an 
indelible  pen  on  the  hearts  and  affections  of  the 
people.  Times  may  change,  persecutions  may  arise, 
foes  may  conquer  the  German  race,  but  I  firmly  be 
lieve,  against  all  will  the  chorale  hold  its  own  in 
the  life  of  the  people.  It  is  an  inseparable  part  of 
their  being,  almost  as  much  as  the  air  they  breathe. 
"  Though  not  so  rich  in  its  forms,"  says  Kitter,  "  as 
the  mass  of  tlie  Catholic  Church,  the  Protestant 
chorale,  in  its  simplicity  and  grandeur,  influenced 
the  musical  education  of  German  composers  not  a 
little,  and  of  these  composers  Bach  and  Handel 
were  the  greatest." 

With  regard  to  the  "  responses,"  I  have  but  little 
to  say  of  their  history.  The  earliest  mention  of 
this  kind  of  singing  is,  I  believe,  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  Basil,  one  of  the  church  fathers,  who  says 
that  the  Christians  sung  "sometimes  one  voice  alone, 
the  others  joining  in  at  the  next  verse."  In  the 
Komish  church  it  had  formed  an  important  part  of 
the  worship,  and  thus  Luther  had  brought  it  over 
into  the  German  worship,  the  only  diflference — an 
important  one — being,  that  he  translated  them  from 
Latin  into  the  national  tongue. 

With  regard  to  the  "  mottetts,"  it  is  likewise  difii- 
cult  to  trace  any  exact  influence  of  the  Reformation. 
They  had  long  existed  amongst  the  Italians,  and 
containing  nothing  in  opposition  to  the  new  doc- 
trines of  Luther,  they  obtained  a  ready  entrance 
into  his  church — especially  through  the  works  of 
Senfle.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Isaac,  and  became  capel- 
meister  to  the  ducal  court  of  Munich,  and  by  his 
compositions. — although  a  catholic  and  engaged  at 
a  catholic  court — became  in  intimate  relationship 
with  the  Reformer.  The  motett  we  may  roughly 
call  the  "  anthem "  of  the  German  church.  The 
motetts  of  the  older  masters  are  always  sung  with- 
out accompaniment,  although  some  of  the  more 
modern  writers — Mendelssohn,  Hauptmann,  Rhein- 
berger,  and  Richter,  have  used  the  organ  with  the 
voices.  And  here  I  beg  leave  to  make  a  slight  di- 
gression from  my  subject,  and  give  you  a  few  facts 
relative  to  mottetts  and  mottett  singing  in  the  town 
of  Leipzig.  It  is  indeed  in  that  town  that  it  espec- 
ially flourishes,  owing  to  its  connection  witli  the 
Thomas  school.  This  institution  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  "  Burgerschule,"  or  "  National 
School,"  supported  as  most  schools  are,  by  the  town, 
and  affording  education  to  all — rich  or  poor.  There 
may  be,  perhaps,  SOO  boys  in  it ;  and  out  of  these, 
all  with  voices  are  chosen  and  receive  instruction  in 
music.  Over  the  musical  part  of  the  academy  is 
placed  the  "  Cantor,"  or  head  singing-master,  and  it 


is  this  post,  together  with  the  directorship  of  the 
music  at  three  of  the  Leipzig  churches,  that  Bach 
held  for  so  many  years  of  his  illustrious  life. 

From  this  school,  all  the  church  choirs  of  the 
town  are  supplied.  Beyond  the  chorales,  it  the  du- 
ty of  the  boys  to  take  part  in  the  motetts  and  the 
"  church  music  "  (a  phrase  I  will  further  explain). 
On  Saturday  afternoons,  and  on  the  afternoon  before 
each  festival,  a  short  musical  service — of  half  an 
hour's  duration — is  held  in  the  Thomas  Church. 
The  service  consists  merely  in  the  singing  of  one 
or  two  motetts,  with  sometimes  an  organ  fugue  be- 
tween, but  generally  only  a  few  chords  on  the  or- 
gan. No  minister  appears  during  the  whole  ser- 
vice. The  bell  tolls,  the  organist  plays  a  voluntary, 
and  ceases.  The  conductor  (generally  an  assistant- 
master  of  the  Thomas  school),  raises  his  bSton,  and 
the  singing  commences.  The  choir  numbers  about 
sixty  voices.  Should  the  motett  be  a  long  one — 
taking  up  the  entire  service,  such,  for  instance,  as 
one  of  Bach's — a  pause  is  made  in  the  middle,  and 
the  organist  extemporizes.  As  I  said  before,  most 
of  the  motetts  are  sung  without  accompaniment ; 
and  it  is,  indeed,  a  great  treat  to  hear  thus,  perhaps, 
one  of  those  glorious  works  of  the  old  cantor — Bach 
— who  once  stood  in  that  identical  place  himself, 
conducting  them. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Germany,  some  two 
months  ago,  I  fell  in  with  an  old  gentleman,  of  six- 
ty years  of  age,  who  was  himself,  when  a  boy,  a 
chorister  at  the  Thomas  school,  and  who  had  many 
recollections  of  Mendelssohn.  At  each  service,  the 
choristers  would  watch  the  doors  for  that  well- 
known  form.  At  last  it  would  appear,  and  a  thrill 
of  excitement  would  pass  through  the  boys,  and  the 
words  "  Mendelssohn's  come,"  went  from  one  to 
another.  There  he  stood  in  the  doorway,  said  my 
old  friend,  with  his  long  black  cloak  thrown  care- 
lessly over  his  shoulder.  He  would  make  his  way 
into  the  building,  and  all  eyes  turned  towards  the 
form  they  knew  so  well  and  reverenced  so  much. 
As  the  singing  began,  he  would  lean  forward,  and 
supporting  both  arms  on  the  pew  in  front,  would 
bury  his  face  in  them,  and  remain  thus,  motii  ,  ,  , 
until  the  music  was  over. 

So  much  for  the  motetts.     I  come  now  to  a  eidT- 
branch  of  the  service,  of  which  I  have  as  j^as  Jnai 
nothing,  except  in  a  passing  allusion.     I  refer-  ^jx  ■  ^ 
"  church  music,"  as  it  is  called.     It  is   cusr 
from  Christmas  to  Trinity  Sunday  to  perfornJo  aiaad 
morning  service  a  composition,  or  part  of  a  i,.'nnT^or; 
sition — for  soli,  chorus,   and  orchestra.     The  • 
tra  for  this  purpose  is  paid — as  are,  I  belie . ,,  _.. 
functionaries  of  the  church — by  the  town.     It  was 
for  this  part  of  the  service  that  Bach  composed  that 
large  number  of  church   cantatas — some  of  which 
have  become  so  popular.     Thus  the  so-called  Christ- 
mas oratorio  consists  of  six  parts,  appropriated  to 
the  days  between  Christmas  and  Epiphany.     The 
celebrated  "Ein  teste  Burg"  cantata  was  written  to 
be  performed   at  the  service   on   Reformation-Day. 
Sometimes   extracts   from  oratorios   are  given,  the 
soli  being  taken  by  the  boys  and  masters  of  the 
Thomas  school.     The  orchestra  is  placed  in  the  gal- 
lery with  the  organ  and  choir;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
music  is  over,  the  players  leave  by  a  door  close  by, 
without  disturbance.     The  conductor  of  the  church 
music  is  the  so-called  director.which  post — as  I  said 
before — is,  in  Leipzig,  combined  with  that  of  cantor 
to  the  Thomas  school. 

With  the  subject  of  "church  music,"  i.  «.,  the  pro- 
duction of  sacred  works,  with  orchestra,  soli,  and 
chorus,  in  the  church,  is  closly  allied  to  that  on 
which  I  would  now  say  a  few  words,  viz.,  the  Good 
Friday  oratorio  service.  Let  me  here  quote  from 
Ritter's  admirable  history: — "The  custom  of  repre- 
senting during  Passion  Week,  in  an  epic  dramatic 
form;  the  Passion  of  Christ,  dates  back  to  the  earlier 
period  of  the  middle  ages;  and  this  became  foremost 
among  the  miracle  plays.  A  priest  recited  the  part 
of  Jeaus ;  another,  that  of  the  Evangelist ;  and  a 
third,  the  other  parts.  The  people,  the  disciples,  the 
Jews,  ifec,  were  represented  by  the  chorus.  This  is 
the  traditional  manner  in  which  it  is  still  performed 
in  the  Sixtine  Chapel,  in  Rome."  "In  the  sixteenth 
century,  some  Protestant  congregations  introduced 
the  custom  of  having  the  'Pasion'  performed  in  an 
entire  musical  form."  The  tirt  passion  music  of 
importance  was  composed  by  Schiitz,  v/li  i  in 
1672.  This  year  was,  indeed,  ene  of  special  note  in 
the  annals  of  church  music.  At  Rome,  it  saw — in 
all  probability — the  death,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty- 
five,  of  Carissimi,  whose  genius,  one  may  almost  say, 
created  the  church  cantata.  At  Dresden,  it  be- 
held the  death,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven,  of  him 
who  has  been  rightly  called  "the  father  of  German 
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music,"  the  veteran  Schiirtz.  And  it  recorded  the 
composition  and  publication  of  wliat  was  to  prove 
the  type  and  forerunner  of  perhaps  the  greatest 
effort  in  church  mnaie :  it  saw  Sebastiani's  passion 
music  given  to  the  world.  It  was  he  who  first  in- 
troduced the  chorale  Into  such  works,  setting  and 
harmonizing  them  in  that  free  way  of  which  Bach 
made  so  much  and  so  excellent  use. 

The  next  composer  in  this  form  was  Keiser,  who 
was  a  chorister  at  the  Thomas  school  at  Leipzig. 
He  attempted  to  introduce  into  his  Passion  music  a 
more  sentimental  style,  which,  though  severely  cen- 
sured by  many,  exerted  a  great  influence  on  the 
poem  of  Brockes,  verses  of  which  have  been  used 
by  Bach  in  the  "St.  John  Passion."  On  Bach's  Pas- 
sion music,  I  need  say  nothing.  You  are  all  ac- 
quainted, doubtless,  with  those  glorious  works — and 
reverence  them  as  highly  as  I,  who  have  lived 
where,  from  my  study  windows.  I  could  look  right 
into  the  identical  rooms  in  which  the  old  cantor 
lived,  and  where  were  composed  these  very  works 
we  value  so  much. 

Having  now  finished  the  historical  part  of  my  pa- 
per, it  remains  for  us  to  glance  at  the  diversity  be- 
tween the  Lutheran  and  English  services,  and  from 
the  comparisons  we  make,  to  draw  our  deductions. 
In  considering  the  two  services  "closely,  I  think  we 
must  admit  that  although  our  own  possesses  by  far 
the  finest  ritual,  the  most  devotional  prayers,  and 
in  a  form  more  likely  to  grasp  and  retain  the  atten- 
tion of  the  congregation,  yet  undoubtedly  the  Luth- 
eran church  is  the  richest  as  regards  musical 
matters.  Another  difference  in  the  two  services 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  chief  point  of  our  English 
worship  is  the  form  of  prayer — in  Germany  the  chief 
point  of  interest  is  the  sermon.  Again,  we  have  in 
our  liturgy  the  confession,  absolution,  and  Paternos- 
ter at  the  beginning  of  the  service  before  the  sermon; 
in  Germany  all  three  occur  at  the  close  of  the  Ser- 
vice and  after  the  sermon.  We  have  chanting  in 
our  service — in  no  form  whatever  does  this  exist  in 
Germany. 

These  are  some  of  the  facts  whicu,  ink,  should 
isterest  us  ;  and  now  let  us  draw  our  deductions. 

First  and  foremost,  as  having  the'most  influence 
on  the  art  we  love  so  much,  and  would  most  faith- 
fully serve,  let  us  remember  the  "Church  Music," 
and  "Good  Friday  oratorio  services."  With  great 
pleasure  you  have  doubtless  noticed  the  increasing 
number  of  churches  wheie  musical  services  are 
held.  It  is,  I  know,  often  difficult  to  introduce  such 
things,  but  the  chief  scruple  to  be  overcome  is  very 
apparent.  Try  to  imoress  on  the  people  with  whom 
you  come  in  contact,  luatit  is  not  an  essential  thing 
in  musical  worship  that  the  worshipper  must,  him- 
self, sing.  Let  it  be  once  felt,  that  the  congrega- 
tion with  books  of  the  words  in  their  hnnds,  can  as 
fully  enter  into  the  singing  of  an  oratorio,  as  if  they 
were,  themselves,  joining  in  the  Old  Hundreth,  and 
I  believe  we  should  find  the  greatest  obstacle  over- 
come. It  may  be  argued  tnat'lhe  works  att  hand 
for  such  performances  are  too  long  or  too  dfficult. 
If  this  be  the  case  what  a  capital  chance'for  our  ex- 
cellent composers  to  furnish  the  church  with  works, 
which,  by  there  moderate  difficulty  and  length 
might  become  deservedly  popular. 

Anotber  point,  worthy  of  notice  and  imitation,  is 
the  slow  intoning  of  ihe  prayers  in  the  Lutheran 
church.  As  the  superintentjants  of  the  musical 
part  of  the  service,  we  can  surely  do  something  to 
suppress  the  gabbling  which  has  crept  into  our  own 
worship. 

We  have  much  to  be  proud  of  in  our  English 
church;  for  there  is,  indeed,  no  nation  that  can  boast 
of  such  an  institution  as  our  British  "Church  Ser- 
vice." It  is  a  grand  monument  to  the  faith  and 
belief  of  byegone  generations,  but  like  all  else  on 
earth  it  is  not  perfect.  Here  and;  there  we  find 
places  which  might  be  slightly  Improved ;  and,  I 
am  prone  to  think  that  music  is  one  of  these  places. 
As  time  goes  on,  and  a^higher  feeling  is  entertained 
towards  art,  especially  by  the  clergy,  we  may  hope 
for  even  still  better  times  for  church  music  than 
those  in  which  we  live ;  and  if  the  feeble  remarks 
that  I  have  made  in  presenting  to  you  some  few 
facts  relative  to  the  music  of  a  neighboring  church, 
shall  help  you  in  any  small  way  whatever,  either  to 
better  or  more  fully  appreciate  our  own  glorious 
form  of  worship,  I  shall  feel  amply  repaid  fr  ■  ae 
trouble  I  have  taken  on  your  behalf  in  prepu.'i''g 
this  paper. 


The  Blind  as  Tuners.  Vontraet   for 

From  the  Heport  of  the  Director  of  the  Perhini 
Inttitution  and  Ifassaehusetts  School  for 
the  BUnd  {Sept.  1877.) 

This  department  is  a  very  important  branch  in 
onr  system  of  training  the  blind  to  become  self- 
supporting,  and  has  received,  under  the  able  man- 
agement of  Mr.  J.  W.  Smith,  all  the  attention  which 
its  practical  ends  and  useful  purposes  merit. 

The  instruction  therein  given  during  the  past 
year  has  been  as  thorough  and  systematic  as  here- 
tofore, and  the  results  have  been  satisfactory. 

The  pressure  for  admission  into  this  department 
has  been  stronger  than  ever  ;  but  the  fact  is  kept 
constantly  in  view  that  there  are  many  qualifications 
requisite  to  make  a  successful  tuner  of  pianofortes, 
or  a  thorough  music-teacher.  Acute  ear,  mechani- 
cal skill,  and  natural  talent,  all  are  valuable  posses- 
sions ;  but  they  do  not  suffice.  To  turn  these  to 
advantage,  good  manners,  pleasing  address,  gentle- 
manly conduct,  modesty  in  demeanor,  and  cleanli- 
ness in  person  and  habits,  are  indispensable.  Great 
as  is  the  care,  however,  exercised  in  selecting  those 
who  seem  well  adapted  in  most  respects,  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  under  instruction  during  the  past  year 
has  reached  nineteen,  and  is  steadily  increasing. 
Two  of  the  recipients  of  the  benefits  of  this  depart- 
ment have  left  it  at  the  close  of  the  term, — Charles 
Libby  of  Sanford,  Me.,  and  Charles  Lindsay  of  Mel- 
bourne, Can.  The  latter  graduated  and  returned  to 
his  home,  where  he  has  excellent  prospects  of  suc- 
cess as  a  tuner. 

The  time  devoted  by  our  pupils  to  taking  lessons 
and  practising  in  the  tuning-rooms  varies  from  four 
to  twenty-four  hours  a  week.  They  are  carefully 
and  scientifically  instructed  in  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  the  art  of  tuning,  as  well  as  the  construction 
of  the  pianoforte.  Pains  are  taken  not  only  to  train 
their  ear,  but  to  acquaint  them,  by  means  of  models 
of  various  kinds  of  actions,  with  the  minutest  de- 
tail of  their  mechanism,  and  to  make  them  familiar 
with  the  form,  size,  and  relations  of  every  part,  the 
material  of  which  each  is  composed,  the  office  it 
performs.  A  cabinet-organ  has  been  added,  during 
the  past  year,  to  the  collection  of  instruments  em- 
ployed in  the  tuning  department ;  and  several  of 
the  pupils  have  been  taught  to  tune  reed  organs, 
with  promising  results.  If  this  proves  a  success,  it 
will  open  a  new  field  of  usefulness  to  blind  tuners, 
and  especially  to  those  who  are  obliged  to  seek  em- 
ployment in  the  country,  the  number  of  these  in- 
struments in  the  rural  districts  far  exceeding  that 
of  pianofortes. 

The  outside  work  in  tuning  has  more  than  doubled 
during  the  past  year,  and  our  best  tuners  have  been 
kept  steadily  busy.  This  increase,  as  well  as  onr 
success  in  obtaining  the  contract  for  tuning  and 
keeping  in  good  working  order  the  pianofortes  used 
in  the  schools  of  Boston,  is  largely  owing  to  the 
active  sympathy  given  to  the  pupils  by  most  of  the 
prominent  musicians  in  the  city.  Praise  and  thanks 
are  due  to  all  of  them,  but  especially  to  Messrs.  B. 
J.  Lang  and  Carl  Zerrahn,  who,  after  a  patient  and 
conscientious  trial  of  our  tuners,  have  furnished 
them  with  the  following  recommendations : — 

J.  W.  Smith,,  Esq.:  Dear  Sir,—1  desire  to  teU  yon 
how  thoroughly  contented  and  satisfied  I  have  been  by 
some  tuning  which  has  been  done  for  me  by  persons 
sent  from  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

In  the  cases  which  have  come  under  my  observation, 
the  work  was  excellent;  in  one  of  them  the  instrtunen 
hasbeld  its  tune  six  or  seven  weeks,  almost  without  dis- 
order of  any  sort. 

That  the  pianoforte  tuning  which  may  be  done  from 
your  people  must  invariably  be  good  I  nave  no  doubt ; 
and  I  give  you  and  them  my  hearty  wishes  for  the  suc- 
cess and  patronage  which  is  so  well  deserved. 

Yours,  B.  J.  LANQ. 

Boston,  Feb.  3, 1877. 


luning   the    Pianot 
ScJiools. 


in     the   Public 


Boston,  March  31, 1877. 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  state  that  I  examined  a 
pianoforte  tuned  by  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  and  that  I  found  the  work  done  on  the 
same  to  my  perfect  satisfaction. 

CAUL  ZEKRAHN. 

These  words  of  approval  and  conntenance,  com- 
ing from  such  eminent  authorities,  have  done  much 
to  swell  the  number  of  our  patrons,  as  well  as  to 
fill  the  blind  themselves  with  hope  and  courage,  and 
have  undoubtedly  had  their  weight  in  the  decision 
by  which  the  pianofortes  of  the  public  schools  have 
been  placed  under  the  care  of  our  tuning  depart- 
ment. This  event  is  of  so  vast  an  importance  to 
the  blind  of  New  England,  and  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, as  to  merit  a  brief  notice  hy  itself,  followed  by 
a  statement  of  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  success 
of  the  blind  as  tuners  of  pianofortes. 


Kearly  a  year  ago  the  attempt  was  made  to  se- 
cure the  contract  for  tuning  the  pianofortes  used  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Boston.  Applica- 
tion was  made  to  the  proper  committee  of  the  school 
board,  and  the  matter  duly  canvassed  ;  but  it  was 
decided  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  the 
blind  to  fill  the  terms  of  the  contract,  however  well 
qualified  they  might  be  as  tuners. 

Early  in  the  spring,  owing  to  the  sudden  death  of 
the  person  who  had  taken  care  of  the  pianofortes  in 
the  public  schools  for  many  years,  the  contract  was 
opened  to  competition.  Our  application  was  then 
renewed,  and  our  claim  strongly  urged  by  the  earn- 
est friends  of  the  blind,  foremost  among  whom  were 
Charles  L.  Heywood  and  Abraham  Cutter.  Some  of 
the  most  influential  daily  papers  of  Boston  unreserv- 
edly advocated  our  cause.  Petitions  were  signed 
by  numerous  distinguished  citizens,  by  several  of 
the  leading  musicians  of  the  city  (some  ot_  whom 
had  employed  blind  tuners),  asking  the  school  board 
to  give  them  a  trial.  The  members  of  the  proper 
committee  were  interviewed;  and  all  seemed  disposed 
to  grant  our  request,  provided  they  could  feel  sure 
that  the  work  would  be  thoroughly  done.  Satis- 
factory assurance  on  this  point  having  been  given, 
the  contract  was  cheerfully  awarded  to  this  Institu- 
tion, on  the  ground,  that,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  blind  had  the  first  claim  on  the  public  patron- 
age. Our  tuners  entered  on  this  new  field  on  the 
Ist  of  May,  with  zeal  and  enthusiasm  ;  and  we  be- 
lieve that  their  work  has  thus  far  given  satisfaction 
to  all  parties. 

This  contract  is  of  high  value  to  the  blind  in  its 
practical  bearings,  as  well  as  in  its  moral  effects. 
Besides  furnishing  with  steady  work  three  or  four 
sightless  tuners,  it  will,  serve  to  eradicate  some  of 
the  deeply-rooted  prejudices  againpt  the  abilities  of 
all  their  brethren  in  misfortune,  and  give  new  scope 
and  power  to  our  tuning  department. 

One  of  the  moat  grievous  but  entirely  unjust  bur- 
dens with  which  the  blind  are  gratuitously  laden, 
proceeds  from  the  common  supposition  that  they  are 
and  must  ever  be  helpless  and  dependent.     Their 
mental  faculties,  their  moral   attributes,  and  their 
social  affections  are  hardly  disputed,  in  this  country 
at  least.      But  their   capacity  for  usefulness,  their 
skill  in   handicraft,  and  their  efficiency  in  arts  and 
professions,  are  often   doubted,  even  by  intelligent 
persons.     This   is  a  gross  error  of   popular  judg- 
ment; and  every  practical  illustration  which  goes 
to  prove  the  abilities  of  the  blind  will  help  to  over- 
come distrust,  and  vindicate  their  claim    to   social 
equality  with  industrious  and  cultivated  people.  No 
demonstration  could  have  accomplished  this  end  so 
directly  and  effectually  as  tlie  fact  of  127  costly  in- 
struments used  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of 
Boston  being  placed  by  contract  under  the  charge 
of  the   tuners  of   this  Institution  by  a  committee 
composed  of    well-informed   persons   and   business 
men.     The  moral  effects  of  this  official  recognition 
of  the  ability  and  proficiency  of    the  blind  tuners 
arc  worth  more  to  them,  and  to  their  fellow  suffer- 
ers, than  gold  and  rubies  :   and  to  the  school-board 
of  the  metropolis  of  New   England  justly  belongs 
the  honor  of  having  done  justice  to  them,  and  rend- 
ered a  great  service  to  humanity.     The  good  effects 
of  this  act  are  already  beginning  to  be  seen.     Our 
tuners  are  steadily  gaining  the  confidence  of  the 
community,  and  their  services  are   sought  and  em- 
ployed by  some  of  the  best  families  in  Boston  and 
the  neighboring  towns.      They  bring  to  their  work 
a  finely  cnltivated  ear,  and  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  tuning  ;  and,  as  will  be  shown  by  the 
following  remarks,  their  infirmity,  instead  of  being 
a  drawback  to  them,  gives  certain  positive  advant- 
ages in  their  profession. 

Reasonis  for  the  success  of  the  Blind  as  Tuners. 

That  sightless  persons  succeed  remarkably  well  in 
tuning  pianofortes,  that  they  have  in  some  respects 
decided  advantages  over  their  seeing  brethren  in  the 
craft,  is  no  matter  of  wonder  to  those  acquainted 
with  their  skill.  But  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
effects  of  their  infirmity  on  the  remaining  senses, 
and  of  the  cultivation  which  these  senses  receive  at 
schools  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind,  will 
dispel  even  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  from  any  thinking 
mind. 

No  one  can  deny  the  possibility  that  the  optic 
nerve  influences  those  of  the  other  senses  to  the 
extent  that  one  nerve  can  act  on  another  through 
the  medium  of  the  brain ;  but  the  sense  of  sight, 
which  generally  deals  with  material  objects,  has  no 
jurisdiction  whatever  in  the  department  of  sound. 
Here  the  ear  reigns  supreme,   absolute  monarch, 
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without  any  rival,  or  even  subordinate  minister. 
Here  the  auditory  organs  alone  can  be  advantage- 
onsly  employed,  and  render  eiBcient  service.  True, 
when  we  come  in  contact  with  the  vibrations  of 
sonorous  bodies,  there  are  certain  sensations  pro- 
duced in  the  sensorium,  even  when  the  avenue  of 
the  sense  of  hearing  is  hermetically  sealed  ;  but 
these  differ  widely  from  those  caused  by  the  impres- 
sion received  through  the  auditory  nerves,  and  are 
not  pleasurable.  Laura  Bridgman  says  that  she 
heart  the  brass  band  play ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  her 
hearing  consists  in  a  kind  of  sensation  which  is 
produced  through  the  nervous  fibres  of  her  feet  by 
coming  in  contact  with  the  vibrating. floor  of  the 
music-room,  and  of  which  the  ordinary  sensitive 
Berves  are  generally  susceptible.  In  other  words, 
she  perceives  the  vibration  of  bodies,  by  the  nerves 
of  touch,  as  mere  tremors,  a  sensation  wholly  dif- 
ferent in  its  nature  from  sound.  Delicate  and  ex- 
tremely exquisite  as  her  organization  is,  it  does  not 
enable  her  to  distinguish  pitch,  or  harmony.  It  is 
ear,  therefore,  and  ear  alone,  that  deals  with  sounds 
and  their  qualities  and  relations,  as  the  eye  judges 
of  light,  or  of  colors  and  their  combinations  ;  and 
it  is  the  acuteness  of  the  ear,  and  not  the  sharpness 
ef  the  eye,  that  enables  a  tuner  of  pianofortes  to 
distinguish  the  difference  of  the  notes,  and  to  bal- 
ance or  distribute  the  inequalities  of  the  scale. 

Kow,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  sight,  the 
blind  begin  early  to  concentrate  their  attention  upon 
impressions  received  through  the  auditory  nerves. 
They  constantly  employ  the  ear  for  various  pur- 
poses fop  which  seeing  persons  use  the  eyes,  and 
they  let  it  rest  only  when  they  are  asleep.  By  con- 
tinnal  and  steady  exercise  they  render  it  a  close  ob- 
seryer,  so  that  they  are  enabled  by  its  aid  to  deter- 
mine distances,  to  avoid  dangers,  to  thread  their 
way  through  the  crowded  streets  of  the  city  to  their 
places  of  business  or  to  the  house  of  a  customer, 
snd  to  recognize  their  friends  through  the  different 
tones  and  peculiarities  of  the  voice.  Moreover, 
the  atmosphere  of  this  Institution  being  in  a  high 
degree  musical,  uncommon  opportunities  are  offered 
for  the  thorough  cultivation  and  refinement  of  the 
ear;  and  its  acuteness  and  nicety  are  hereby  so 
greatly  improved  that  the  blind  acquire  a  most  as- 
tonishing power  and  accuracy  in  distinguishing  the 
pitch  and  quality  of  sounds.  Owing  to  their  pecul- 
iar training,  the  sensation  of  the  auditory  organs  in 
the  blind  is  so  increased  in  intensity  that  distant 
sounds  are  perceived  by  them  as  distinctly  as  remote 
objects  are  clearly  discerned  by  the  eye  armed  with 
a  telescope.  Hence,  so  far  as  the  work  of  tuning  is 
concerned,  if  there  be  any  advantage  possessed  by 
one  class  over  the  other,  it  must  necessarily  be  in 
favor  of  the  blind. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  in  repairing 
pianofortes  the  sightless  tuner  is  at  a  disadvantage, 
because  here  the  hand  is  not  guided  by  the  ear,  but 
directed  by  the  eye.  Nevertheless,  even  here  there 
are  many  things  which  he  can  do  quite  as  well  as 
the  seeing  workman,  although  he  may  require  a  lit- 
tle more  time.  General  repairing,  however,  should 
never  be  undertaken  by  any  tuner,  whether  blind 
or  seeing,  unless  he  be  a  practical  piano  maker. — 
Many  costly  instruments  have  been  injured  by  in- 
experienced workmen  who  have  attempted  to  do  on 
them  what  did  not  belong  to  their  profession,  and 
was  beyond  their  knowledge  and  skill. 


Ume.  Marie  Boze-Ferkins. 

The  Chicago  Musical  Review  gleans  from  Figaro 
and  other  English  journals  the  following  sketcli  of 
the  career  of  the  distinguished  singer  who  will  soon 
be  heard  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Mdlle.  Marie  Roz6  was  born  in  Paris,  in  1846. 
At  an  early  age  she  entered  the  Conservatory  of 
Music,  in  which  she  was  a  pupil  of  Auber.  Upon 
the  completion  of  her  studies  in  that  institution, 
she  carried  off  the  premier  prix  for  opera  comique 
— which  gained  for  her  an  immediate  engagement 
at  the  Salle  Boieldieu.  From  the  first,  her  success 
was  very  marked,  and  she  displayed  genuine  histri- 
onic talent  in  every  character  that  she  attempted 
to  personate.  In  fact,  she  won  laurels  so  rapidly 
that  in  1869  she  assumed  the  role  of  Marguerite  in 
"  Faust"  sA  the  Grand  Opera,  and  at  once  gained 
the  favor  of  one  of  the  most  cultured  audiences  in 
France,  although  Mesdames  Miolan-Carvalho,  His- 
Bon  and  Christine  Nilsson  had  appeared  in  the  same 
character,  the  same  season.  Immediately,  in  almost 
every  shop  window  of  every  photographer,  could 
be  seen  the  portrait  of  the  beautiful  Gretchen,  distaff 
in  hand,  sitting  at  the  spinning  wheeL  From  this 
time,  she  began  the  study  of  the  repertory  of  Grand 
Opera,   under  the  tuition  of  the  best  masters  in 


Paris.  In  1867  opera  goers  remarked  the  artistic 
manner  in  which  Mdlle.  Roz6  rendered  the  ungrate- 
ful role  of  La  Contesse  in  Auber's  "  L'Ambassadrice," 
and  a  year  later  created  a  furore  in  the  title-role  of 
Mehul's  opera  of  "  Joseph."  Her  first  creation  was 
the  part  of  Tkerete  in  "  Le  Fils  du  Brigadier,"  and 
her  second,  the  principal  female  role  in  Auber's  "  Le 
premier  jour  de  bonheur."  (Feb.  15,  1868),  she  being 
expressly  chosen  by  the  great  composer.  Her 
rendering  of  the  air,  "Les  Djinns."  took  the  whole 
capital  by  storm,  and  the  fair  interpreter  directly 
became  one  of  the  most  popular  personages  of  the 
French  stage. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year,  she  created 
the  part  of  Jeanne  in  Flotow  s  "  L'Ombre."  When 
the  Franco-Prussian  war  broke  out,  Mdlle.  Roz6,  be- 
ing the  most  popular  vocalist  in  Paris,  was  chosen  to 
sing  the  'Marseillaise'  at  the  patriotic  concerts  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sufferers  of  the  war.  She  refused  to 
take  advantage  of  the  liberty  accorded  by  the 
enemy  to  all  women,  to  leave  the  city,  but  remained 
courageously  at  her  post,  giving  concerts  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sufferers,  and  attending  upon  the 
sick  and  wounded  with  the  devotion  of  the  most 
plucky  and  patriotic  Frenchwoman. 

For  these  many  acts  of  charity  aud  courage,  she 
was  presented  with  several  medals,  and  by  the 
Government  of  France  a  special  diploma  of  thanks 
for  distinguished  bravery.  After  the  close  of  the 
war,  Mdlle.  Roz6  filled  a  most  successful  engage- 
ment in  Brussels  in  Italian  Opera. 

Her  success  in  Italian  Opera  was  so  marked  that 
Mr.  Mapleson,  manager  of  Her  Majesty's  Opera 
House,  London,  offered  her  a  good  engagement, 
upon  which  she  entered  in  1872.  She  made  her 
debut  in  Gounod's  "Faust,"  and  was  received  with 
enthusiastic  applause — in  fact,  created  a  splendid 
impression  by  her  fine  vocalisra  and  highly  artistic 
and  intelligent  rendering  of  the  character  of  Mar- 
gneriie.  Later,  she  created  the  part  of  Marcellina  in 
Cherubini's  opera  of  "Les  deux  Journ^es,,"  and  of 
Queen  Berengaria  in  Balfe's  "  II  Talismano." 

As  well  known,  Mr.  Jule  E.  Perkins  entered  into 
an  engagement  with  Mr.  Mapleson,  at  Milan,  Italy, 
in  the  summer  of  1873,  for  a  term  of  five  years,  and 
entered  upon  his  engagement  with  Her  Majesty's 
Italian  Opera  Company,  London,  during  the  au- 
tumn, as  primo  basso,  whan  he  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  the  fair  donna,  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
As  a  sequence,  they  were  married  in  London  July 
2.S,  1874.  The  happy  artists  made  a  tour  of  this 
country  directly  after  the  nuptial  ceremony,  and 
attending  an  artists'  banquet  given  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London.  Aug.  11th,  they  sang  soprano 
and  bass  solos  in  "Elijah."  They  were  also  heard 
at  a  private  gathering  of  artists  and  friends  in 
Boston,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  W.  O.  Perkins,  prev- 
ious to  their  departure  for  Europe,  August  29th. 

Mme.  Rozi-Perkins  has  been  connected  with  Mr. 
Mapleson's  company,  as  one  of  his  leading  prima 
donnas,  since  1872,  always  sustaining  herself  to  the 
great  satisfaction  and  delight  of  the  critics  and  pub- 
lic of  London  and  the  provinces.  During  the 
spring  of  1875,  she  was  connected  with  M.  Carl 
Rosa's  company  for  the  provincial  tour,  as  his  lead- 
ing artist,  and  was  equally  successful  in  her  rend- 
ering of  English  Opera.  During  the  past  two  years, 
whenever  tlie  great  artist,  Titiens,  was  unable  to 
appear,  Mme.  Perkins  was  invariably  chosen  to 
sustain  her  roles,  which  she  often  did  at  one  or 
two  days'  notice.  At  a  few  hours'  notice,  she  as- 
sumed the  part  of  Ortj-ud,  in  "Lohengrin,"  for 
Mdlle.  Titiens,  in  London,  without  even  a  rehearsal, 
and  with  great  satisfaction  to  the  public,  which 
serves  to  demonstrate  the  great  histrionic  talent, 
culture,  and  adaptability  of  this  lady.  Since  the 
death  of  the  lamented  Titiens,  Mme.  Roz6-Perkin3 
hari  sustained  her  roles  in  all  of  the  principal  operas, 
and  has  received  the  most  hearty  and  enthusiastic 
applause  from  the  English  public,  as  well  as  the 
highest  meeds  of  praise  from  the  press. 

The  operatic  engagement  of  Mme.  Rozfi-Perkins 
with  Mr.  Max  Strakosch  was  signed  Oct.  9,  1877. 
The  five  months'  season  opens  in  Philadelphia,  Jan. 
7th,  1878.  The  repertoire  of  Mme.  Roze-Perkins  is 
very  extensive,  including  Eha  in  "  Lohengrin," 
Aida  and  Norma,  Valentine  in  "  Les  Huguenots," 
Donna  Anna  in  "  Don  Giovanni,"  Alice  in  "  Rober- 
to," .4mcKa  in  "Un  Ballo,"  Susanna  in  "Le  Nozze 
di  Figaro,"  Pamina  in  "  II  Flauto  Magico,"  Leonora 
in  "  La  Favorita,"  Arline  in  "  The  Bohemian  Girl," 
Leonora  in  "  II  Trovatore,"  Marguerite  in  "  Faust," 
Agatha  in  "  Der  Freischiitz,"  and  the  title-role  in 
"  Mignon." 

In  speaking  of  the  untimely  death  and  almost 
irreparable  losi  of  Mr.  Jule  E.  Perkins,  the  London 


Figaro  says :  "  Mme.  Rozfi.Perkins  has  kept  steadily 
onward  in  the  path  that  Mr.  Julius  Petkins  marked 
out  for  her.  She  has  yet  her  allotted  work  to  per- 
form ;  for  the  Anglo-Italian  stage  can  ill  afford  to 
lose  so  thoroughly  useful  an  artist."  And  in  speak- 
ing of  her  American  engagement,  it  says:  "Our 
opera  goers  will  therefore  be  deprived  of  the  ser- 
vices of  the  popular  prima  donna  during  the  whole 
of  the  spring,  and  greater  part  of  the  summer  sea- 
son. Her  absence  will  be  felt,  for  Mme.  Roz4-Per- 
kins  has  long  been  considered  the  artist  whom  the 
public  will  most  willingly  accept  as  a  substitute  for 
Mdlle.  Titiens." 

There  is  an  important  point  connected  with  this 
American  engagement,  in  that  the  entrepreneur  has 
not  contracted  to  pay  more  than  he  can  properly 
afford.  The  extravagant  sums  paid  to  artists  have 
now  become  ridiculous — so  absurd,  indeed,  that  in 
many  cases  there  exists  a  strong  suspicion  that  they 
are  not  quite  genuine.  Mr.  Strakosch  has  doubtless 
taken  into  consideration  her  gifts  of  person,  the 
voice  with  which  she  has  been  endowed  by  nature, ' 
and  which  has  been  so  admirably  cuUivated  by  art, 
her  dramatic  talent,  her  great  English  and  conti- 
nental popularity,  and  the  fact  that  she  is  the 
widow  of  an  American  vocalist  whose  memory  is 
still  cherished.  Looking  at  all  these  facts,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  Mr,  Max  Strakosch  has  made  an 
exceedingly  good  bargain. 

77ie  Irish  Times  (Dublin)  Oct.  15th,  says  of  Mme. 
Roz6-Perkins.  in  "  Der  Freischiitz":  "  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  she  looked  as  pretty  as  possible,  and 
her  delightful  acting  was  exceedingly  attractive.  A 
more  satisfactory  Agatha  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
find.  We  may  say  that  the  performance  was  one 
of  exceptional  merit,  and  worthy  of  the  repute  of 
the  charming  artist." 

Mme.  Roze-Perkins  is  a  brunette,  full  medium 
height,  with  a  robust  physique,  beautiful  features, 
queenlj-rjr  — jpear.ince,  and  graceful  in  every  move- 
ment, "betoljening  the  intelligent  and  cultured 
Frenchwoman.  The  route  of  the  Strakosch  compa- 
ny will  be  as  follows  :  Philadelphia,  Jan.  7  to  12; 
Washington,  Jan.  14  to  19;  Baltimore,  Jan.  21  to  26; 
Pittsburg,  Jan.  28  to  30;  Cleveland,  Jan.  31  to  Feb. 
2 ;  Chicago,  Feb.  4  ~      '     i-.-^^.^fr' 

Indianapolis,  Feb.  ;  ^  ^  -a-=Si 

March  2  ;  Cincinnat  -^"  '  ^"  ^^^^^^'    1 

11  to  13;  New  Tor  .--,,.-„;.,,  '     . 

Ap"i8to2i.  ^.:.j;;;dj^To  ,> 

San  Fbanoisco.— i  :!!":.#"  nas^H" 

musical  circles,  writes  us  of  the  fine  Quintette'  Concerts 
given  in  that  city  by  the  Schmidt  family,  three  of  them 
pupils  of  the  Lelpslc  Conservatory.  They  are :  Miss 
Alice  Schmidt,  piano,  Mr.  Louis  Schmidt,  Jr.,  and  Mr. 
Clifford  Schmidt,  violins,  Mr.  Louis  Schmidt,  viola,  and 
Mr.  Ernest  Schmidt,  violoncello.  They  are  assisted  by 
Miss  Isabella  Thomas,  Soprano,  from  the  Conservatoire 
at  Paris,  and  Mr.  Jos.  AVrba,  clarionet,  and  other  vo- 
calists. The  letter  is  private,  but  we  take  the  liberty  of 
copying  a  few  sentences: 

"  I  send  you  a  set  of  the  Programmes  of  the  first 
series  of  the  Schmidt  Quintette  Concerts,  thinking  that 
you  would  be  interested  to  know  what  is  being  done  at 
this  side  'of  the  continent  in  advancing  the  musical 
standard. 

"  In  the  dearth  of  musical  entertainments  of  a  good 
character,  you  may  judge  what  a  treat  these  concerts 
have  been  to  me,  as  the  playing  has  been,  on  the  whole, 
very  fine  from  all  the  members.  Mr.  Louis  (Jr.) 
Schmidt  has  quite  a  poetic  nature  and  instils  into  all 
the  performances  in  which  he  takes  part  that  subtils 
something  which  stirs  one's  emotions  and  removes  the 
sense  of  mechanical  effort.  I  wish  to  say  one  word  in 
praise  of  the  Clarinet  playing  of  Mr.  Jos.  Wrba,  whose 
superior  I  have  never  heard,  in  delicacy  aud  refinement 
of  tone,  even  the  upper  notes  coming  pp  and  sure.  I 
am  quite  surprised  and  delighted  to  find  such  an  artist 
here.  Of  the  vocalists— Mrs.  Tippets  and  Mrs.  Norton 
are  quite  the  equal  of  our  home  concert  singers,  Mrs. 
N.  reminding  one  of  Miss  Thursby  in  the  clear  cut  exe- 
cution of  piano  staccato  passages.  Her  enunciation 
was  especially  good  in  every  l,\nguage  in  which  she 
sang.  She  responded  to  an  encore  with  a  French 
song." 

Here  are  the  programmes : 

Xov.  6, 1877. 

String  Quartet  in  F  major.    No.  3.    Op.  17.    First 
movement Rubinstem. 

Song,  "On  Song's  Bright  Pinions"...  .Mendelssohn. 

Violin  Solo,  "Mozart  Variations" David. 

Trio,  in  E  fiat,  Op.  100.    First  movement. .  Schubert. 

_.,  ,         „    a,      la.    Nocturne Cossmann. 

Violoncello  Solo,  i  ^     Mazurka David  Poper. 


riano  Solo. 


Impromptu Hiiler. 

Novelette Schumann. 
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string  Quartet.    Op.  64.  Adagio  and  Finale..Haydn. 

Two  Songs,  with  Violin  obligato. 

I  a.    "The  Forest's  Greeting."  (  rpIubcIta 

(6.    "Spring  Flowers."  ! KeinecKe. 

Qnlntet  for  Piano  and  Strings,  in  B  flat.    Cp.  44. 
First  moTement Schumann. 

ITov.  20. 

String  Quartet  in  E  flat  major,  Op.  74,  First  move- 
ment  Beethoven. 

Cavatina.    "Salve  dimora,"  from  Faust,  with 
Violin  Obligato Gounod. 

Violin  Solo,  "Airs  Hongroises" Ernst. 

Trio,  in  G  major.  Op.  112,  Third  and  Last  move- 
ments  J.  Raff. 

Vocal  Duet,  "La  Serenata" Rossini. 

Violoncello  Solo,  "Serenade,"  from  Concerto, 
Op.  34 Lindner. 

Andante  con  Variazioni,  from  String  Quartet  in 
D  minor Schuhert. 

Song,  with  Violin  Obligato,  "Forest  Sounds." 

Lachner. 

Quintet  for  Piano  and  Strings,  in  E  flat.  Op.  44, 
Secondand  Third  movements Schumann . 

Sec.  4, 1877. 

String  Quartet,  in  G  major,  Op.  24,  No,  1, 
"Allecro  Moderato" Jos.  Haydn. 

Recitativo  and  Aria,  from  Orfeo,  "Che  farb 
senza  Eurydice" Gluck. 

Violin  Solo,  "Ciaccona" Tomaso  Vitali. 

Trio,  in  D  minor.  Op.  49,  "Andante  con  moto" 
and  "Scherzo" Mendelssohn. 

Siring  Quartet,  "Andante  Cantabile,"  from 
Op.  18,  No.  5 Beethoven. 

Rondo  Brilliant,  in  B  minor.  Op.  70,  for  Piano- 
forte and  Violin Schubert. 

o  jo.    "In  a  Distant  Land" Taubert. 

°ongs,    j  (,     "Wanderer's  Song" Schumann. 

Quintet,  for  Clarionet  and  Strings,  Op.  108, 
Allegro,  Larghetto,  and  Tema  con  Variazioni. 

Mozart. 

Dec.  18, 1877. 
String  Quartet,  in  D  minor.  Op.  75,  No.  2, 

"Allegro  Appassionato" A.  Bazzinl. 

Englitih  Song,  "The  Lark  now  leaves  Ms  wat'ry 

nest" Hatton. 

Violin  Solo,  "Concerto  Militaire" C.  Lipinski. 

With  Piano  and  Quintet  accompaniment. 
String  Quartet,  "Austrian  Hymn  Variatitms," 

Jos.  Haydn. 
Piano  Solo  "Capriccio  Brilliant,"  In  B  minor. 

Op.  22 Mendelssohn. 

With  Quintet  accompaniment. 
Aria  and  Cabalelta  "Ah  1  Forse  e  lul" Verdi. 

Violoncello  Solo,  {»•    Sazu"r™a!'  |  Op.  6...Davldoff. 
Quintet,  for  Piano  and  String  Instruments,  in 
E  flat,  Op.  44,  "Finale" Schumann. 
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The  Christmas  Oratorios. 

To  listen  to  the  sublime  harmonies  of  Handel's 
Metsiak,  during  the  week  of  the  Nativity,  has  come 
to  be  indispensable  with  all  musical  and  religions 
people  hereabouts.  We  have  the  musical  Society, 
the  well  trained  multitudinous  Chorus,  the  fine  solo 
singers,  the  Orchestra  and  Great  Organ,  the  spaoi- 
008  noble  Music  Hall,  and  tbe  experienced  Conduc- 
tor, all  to  be  relied  on  for  its  worthy  presentation. 
This  year  our  old  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  have 
done  still  better.  They  have  given  us  two  even- 
ings of  great  Christmas  music.  Reserving  the 
Messiah  for  the  evening  of  Christmas  proper,  they 
gave  uo  on  the  preceding  Sunday  eveT-ing  our 
second  hearing  of  the  equally  be»';'J,  -.  and  great 
Christmas  Oratorio  of  Bach  —  th  is,  the  first  two 
Parts  or  Services  of  the  six  which  he  composed  for 
the  six  days  of  the  weet — followed  by  Mr.  J.  C.  D. 
Parker's  "  Redemption  Hymn,"  and  the  "Noel"  (an- 
other sort  of  Christmas  Oratorio)  by  Saint-Saens, — 
all  of  which  were  heard  for  the  first  time  here  in 
the  Triennial  Festival  last  May.  The  audiences  on 
both  evenings  were  as  large  as  the  great  Hall  could 
conveniently  hold,  and  manifested  much  enthusi- 
asm, for  the  performances  were  in  the  main  remark- 
ably good,  and  all  passed  off  satisfactorily ;  besides 
which,  this  wonderful  period  of  mild,  clear  weather, 
with  most  exhilarating  air,  without  wind  or  snow 
or  wet,  and  night  after  night  of  brilliant  starlight, 
the  evening  star  in  the  West,  so  heavenly  pure  and 
bright,  ever  reminding  of  the  "  Star  in  the  East,'' 
appeared  to  reach  its  perfect  climax  on  that  holy 
night,  and  disposed  one  all  the  more  to  open  heart 


and  aonl  and  sense  to  heavenly  Sjrmphony  and 
Song. 

Bach's  music  was  deeply  enjoyed,  we  are  sure,  by 
most  of  the  listeners,  and  more  or  less  of  it  by  all. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise  t  Such  music  is  sure  to 
reveal  new  beauty,  power  and  meaning  every  time 
we  hear  it ;  it  is  inspired,  instinct  with  genius,  as 
with  deep  piety,  with  warm,  sincere  humanity 
throughout,  and  its  Art  is  perfect.  Anything  more 
full  of  joy  uncontainable  and  glorious  jubilation 
than  that  opening  chorus,  ushered  in  with  drum 
and  trumpets,  "  Mortals,  be  joyful,"  can  hardly  be 
conceived  of;  and  it  was  splendidly  sung  by  the 
460  voices.  Still  greater,  could  we  have  it  in  equal 
perfection,  is  that  other  chorus  :  "  Glory  to  God," 
which  is  more  complicated,  but  which  grows  aud 
swells  in  power  and  volume  to  the  end,  sweeping 
the  voices  on  with  it  as  in  a  whirlwind.  This  is  not 
so  easily  appreciated,  but  is  sure  to  reward  study. 
But  the  Chorals, — those  broad,  rich,  deep  and  tran- 
quil moments  of  repose — were  most  refreshing  and 
sustaining;  every  one  felt  better  for  them;  and 
those  who  marked  the  different  character  lent  by 
different  harmony  to  the  same  Choral, — especially 
the  lovely  manner  in  which  strains  of  the  Pastoral 
Symphony  are  made  to  accompany  it  in  the  end, — 
had  a  beautiful  example  of  the  unfailing  resources 
of  the  polyphonic  art.  One  of  the  most  strikingly 
original  and  beautiful  numbers  of  the  work  is  No. 
1,  where  a  charming  bit  of  Symphony,  a  Choral  in 
unison  (trebles):  "  For  us  to  earth  he  cometh  poor," 
and  sentences  of  Bass  recitative  continually  alter- 
nate ;  this  did  not  seem  to  us  to  be  appreciated  at 
its  full  worth  ;  at  least  there  was  no  demonstration. 

Passing  to  the  solos,  there  was  but  a  single  sen- 
tence of  Recitative, — the  Angel's  announcement, — 
for  the  Soprano  ;  and  its  exquisite  purity  and  beau- 
ty was  just  suited  to  Miss  Thdrsbt's  voice,  who 
gave  it  simple,  yet  refined  expression.  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Sawtbr  took  the  Contralto  recitative,  which  she 
delivered  in  a  large,  full  voice  and  style.  The  most 
admired  of  all  the  Arias  was  of  course  the  Cradle 
Song,  for  which  Miss  Annie  Cart's  noble  voice  is 
so  well  suited,  and  which  she  sang  wonderfully 
well,  with  the  exception  that  she  did  not  seem  so 
lost  iu  the  feeling  of  the  music  as  one  could  wish, 
and  in  the  cadences  let  the  great  voice  come  out  a 
little  too  much  on  its  oTrn  account ;  but  it  was  su- 
perb singing.  In  the  Franz  arrangement  the  repe- 
tition was  somewhat  abridged,  while  Franz's  intro- 
duction of  reed  instruments  in  the  middle  harmony 
certainly  enriched  the  music  very  much.  Mr.  Wm. 
J.  Winch  gave  the  Tenor  recitative  intelligently 
and  finely,  and  really  achieved  a  great  feat  in  the 
way  of  fluent,  rapid,  florid  execution  in  the  ex- 
tremely difficult  Aria :  "  Haste  ye,  shepherds," 
which  might  have  been  taken  a  little  slower  to  ad- 
vantage. The  Bass  solos  were  entrusted  to  Mr.  A. 
E.  Stoddard  (Barytone),  of  New  York,  his  first  ap- 
pearance here.  He  has  a  solid,  telling  voice,  and 
for  the  most  part  good  delivery,  albeit  a  little  dry 
and  sometimes  coarse,  and  his  enunciation  is  by  no 
means  perfect. 

Now  for  the  instrumental  part,  with  (for  the  first 
time)  what  Robert  Franz  has  done  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Score.  The  Pastoral  Symphony  certain- 
ly sounded  better  than  it  has  ever  sounded  here  be- 
fore, even  when  more  smoothly  played  by  Thomas, 
who,  however,  had  not  the  Franz  score.  It  was  un- 
fortunately taken  too  fast,  nor  was  the  leffalo  char- 
acter sufficiently  preserved  in  the  reed  instruments. 
The  added  pair  of  low  clarinets  (which  had  to  pass 
for  the  English  horns  with  which  Franz  replaces 
the  old  Oboi  di  Caccia,  <fec.,),  made  the  whole  har- 
mony sound  richer,  warmer  and  less  poverty-strick- 
en. The  beauty  of  the  piece  was  felt  more  than  be- 
fore ;  but  it  was  still  far  short  of  the  ideal  rendering 
which  it  deserves,  aa  being  almost  the  most  beauti- 


ful piece  of  pure  instrumental  music  in  existence. 
In  the  Cradle  Song  the  added  accompaniments  lent  a 
new  charm,  but  the  performance  is  to  be  credited  with 
worthy  intention  rather  than  with  adequate  realiza- 
tion. In  the  choruses,  the  all  important  flutes  and 
oboes  were  difficult  to  hear,  smothered  among  all 
those  voices.  We  forbear  further  comment,  since 
what  we  would  say  is  so  satisfactorily  said  by  an- 
other in  a  passage  which  we  append  to  this  article. 
Of  Mr.  Parker's  Hymn  we  have  only  room  to  say 
that  it  was  splendidly  performed,  and  with  a  will, 
fully  confirming  the  good  impression  which  it  made 
before.  And  of  the  "Noel"  of  Saint-Saena,  that 
though  it  contains  much  that  is  beautiful,  more  that 
is  ingenious,  and  a  few  passages  of  grandeur,  yet  the 
oftener  we  hear  it,  the  more  it  seems  to  us,  as  a 
whole,  frivolous  and  superficial  heard  right  after 
Bach.  His  Pastoral  Symphony  has  a  certain 
French  romantic  quaintness  and  simplicity  (affect- 
ed ?),  and  skillfully  helped  out  as  it  was  by  Mr. 
Lang  upon  the  Organ,  it  made  a  decided  effect  with 
the  larger,  or  the  louder,  portion  of  the  audience. 
The  solos,  trio  and  quartet,  quintet,  etc.,  by  tbe  al- 
ready mentioned  artists,  were  very  finely  sung 
Miss  Thursby's  sweet,  pure  voice,  and  delicate,  re. 
fined  expression  appearing  to  great  advantage 
There  was  also  excellent  harp  accompaniment,  in 
this  and  the  preceding  work,  by  Mr.  Frktqang. 


Social  engagements  on  Christmas  evening  depriv- 
ed us,  as  doubtless  many  others,  of  nearly  all  of  the 
Messiah  ;  but  we  were  not  misse'd  in  that  crowd, 
most  of  whom  probably  have  not  heard  it  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  times,  as  we  have  I  Given 
by  that  great  Chorus,  all  knowing  it  by  heart,  and 
by  a  fine  quartet  of  solo  artists: — Miss  Thuesbt,  Mrs. 
Flora  E.  Barrt  (welcome  back  to  these  scenes  and 
to  work  like  this  !),  Mr.  Joseph  Maas,  and  Mr.  M. 
W.  Whitney, —  and  in  this  vigorous  and  zealous 
period  of  the  old  Society,  we  can  well  trust  the  gen- 
eral report  of  the  excellent  performance  it  received. 
This  performance,  too,  was  distinguished  by  the  re- 
instatement of  certain  fine  numbers  of  the  work 
which  for  many  years  have  been  omitted, — but  at 
the  expense  of  certain  others  which  no  one  could 
help  missing ;  such  as :  "  He  trusted  in  God,"  "  And 
with  his  stripes."  And  shall  we  never  hear  again 
the  second  part  of  the  Air  "  He  was  despised  ?" 

We  reached  the  Hall  only  in  the  middle  of  the 
Hallelujah  Chorus.  That  and  the  still  greater 
final  choruses  never  sounded  more  sublime  to  us. 
Miss  Thursby  sang  the  great  song  of  Faith  in  a 
sustained  and  noble  style,  with  chaste  and  pure  ex- 
pression, although  her  lovely  voice  showed  signs  of 
fatigue,  probably  from  much  travelling  and  con- 
certizing.  The  trumpet  Aria,  grandly  sung  by  Mr. 
Whitney,  was,  for  the  first  time,  given  in  Mozart's 
arrangement,  which  substitutes  the  softer  horns  for 
trumpets  in  some  parts,  besides  shortening  thejpiece, 
which  seemed  to  us  an  improvement  on  the  old 
way. 

And  now  to  return  to  the  Franz  instrumentation. 
We  borrow  from  an  article  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp 
(who  seems  to  have  a  special  turn  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  such  points)  in  last  Sunday's  Courier,  what 
follows ; 

To  discuss  the  absolute  necessity  of  what  Franz  has 
done  towards  filling  out  the  incomplete  aud  sketchy 
scores  of  the  above-mentioned  works,  or  even  to  more 
than  mention  the  singular  fitness  for  tiis  task  and  the 
rare  and  complete  musical  culture  that  Franz  has  shown 
in  his  difflcult  work,  would  carry  me  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  a  newspaper  article.  For  the  present  it  will  be 
suflicient  to  assume  the  necessity  of  such  filling  out,  as 
well  as  the  able  manner  in  which  it  has  been  done.  The 
late  performance  of  the  Christmas  Oratorio  showed, 
however,  that  some  special  conditions  have  to  be  ob- 
served before  Franz's  score  will  be  as  perfect  to  the  ear 
as  It  is  to  the  eye.  The  prime  object  of  all  music  is  cer- 
tainly to  sound  weU,  but  we  must  not  always  conclude 
rashly  that  an  unsatisfactory  effect  is  the  fault  of  mis- 
calculation or  Ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  composer. 
That  a  Franz-Bach  score  is  a  fundamentally  different 
thing  from  a  score  of  Mozart,  Beethoven  or  any  of  the 
modem  composers,  can  be  seen  at  a  glance.  The  or- 
chestra is  treated  on  a  different  principle.  Each  sepa- 
rate instrument  has  an  individual  r61e  to  perform;  each 
one  is  as  important  as  the  others.  For  instance,  the 
flutes  and  reeds  are  rarely  employed,  as  we  find  them 
so  constantly  by  Mozart  and  Haydn,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  enriching  the  orchestral  coloring  by  variously  con- 
trasted qualities  of  tone:  with  Bach  they  are  made  to 
play  independent  parts  in  the  contrapuntal  web  of  the 
music.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  ear  to  grasp  the  fact 
that  now  a  flute  lends  its  voice  to  the  harmony,  and  now 
a  pair  of  oboes  give  a  different  shade  of  tone  to  tho 
whole,  but  the  ear  must  distinctly  hear  exactly  what 
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the  flute  or  oboes  have  to  say,  for  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  what  they  hare  to  say  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
— an  organic  and  indispensable  part  in  the  structure  of 
the  composition.  Now  it  is  unavoidable  that,  in  so 
large  a  place  as  the  Music  Hall,  a  single  flute,  oboe  or 
clarinet  should  be  unable  to  assert  its  theme  in  the  face 
of  a  chorus  of  several  hundred  voices  and  a  respectable 
mass  of  strings.  As  it  was,  the  wind  instruments  (ex- 
cepting the  trumpets)  were  scarcely  audible  at  all. 
Their  very  position  on  the  stage  was  against  them:  they 
were  so  surrounded  by  the  chorus  and  the  rest  of  the  or- 
chestra, so  hemmed  "in  on  all  sides  by  bad  reflectors  of 
sound,  that  they  were  robbed  of  half  their  usual  reson- 
ance. As  a  proof  of  this  may  be  cited  the  fact  that  in 
the  opening  bars  of  tlie  Cliristman  Oratorio  two  flutes, 
playing  almost  alone,  made  such  a  feeble  sound  as  to  be 
virtually  inaudible  to  such  listeners  as  had  not  the  score 
before  them,  and  to  be  hardly  perceptible  even  to  those 
who  knew  the  score,  and  had  the  printed  notes  to  guide 
their  ears  in  the  right  direction.  Such  substitutions  of 
an  almost  inaudible  buzzing  for  definite  and  essential 
musical  phr.ises  occurred  so  frequently  as  to  enforce  the 
conviction  that  the  whole  dynnmic  l)alance  of  the  or- 
chestra was  wrong.  'Wheiher  this  balance  of  power 
can  be  restored  by  placing  the  weaker  wind  instruments 
in  a  different  position  in  relation  to  the  chorus  and  the 
rest  of  the  orchestra,  or  whether  it  is  necessary  to  doub- 
le the  flute  and  reed  parts  when  works  of  this  class  are 
given  with  so  large  a  chorus  in  so  large  a  hall,  is  only  to 
be  determined  by  experiment.  If  this  doubling  proves 
necessary  it  will  place  one  more  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
having  wholly  satisfactory  performances  of  Bach's  cho- 
ral works,  but  one  which  will  not  be  insurmountable  to 
energy  and  good  will:  and  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Soci- 
ety have  given  abundant  proof  that  they  possess  both 
these  excellent  qualities  in  a  high  degree.  Indeed  it  is 
no  mean  task  to  attempt  to  give  either  the  Passion-Mu- 
gik  or  the  Christmas  Oratorio.  If  we  may  believe  what 
is  said,  the  Society  have  already  won  the  most  imjiortant 
victory  in  the  arduous  path  of  success  in  this  direction; 
the  chorus  have  learned  to  love  the  music.  Tliat  al- 
ready bespeaks  much,  perhaps  everything.  They  have 
even  done  more,  they  have  succeed'ed  in  singing  very 
much  of  the  music  admirably  well:  with  correctness, 
security  and  power.  But  with  love  comes  respect.  The 
Society  knows  by  this  time  the  difficulty  of  the  under- 
taking. Its  performances  up  to  tills  time  have  been  — 
must  have  been — experimental  in  a  great  measure,  and 
the  experiment  has  been  almost  wholly  their  own.  They 
have  had  little  or  no  tradition  to  fail  back  upon ;  they 
have  not  been  able  to  stand  in  a  position  of  authority, 
with  knowledge  and  experience  on  their  side  and  igno- 
rance on  the  side  of  the  public :  thev  have  been  studying 
Bach  m  fellowship  with  the  public",  and  they  have  by 
this  time  learned  that  he  is  worth  studying.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  maybe  said  that  they  have  learned  more  than 
was  to  be  expected,  and  their  rapid  progress  gives  the 
fairest  hopes  for  the  future.  But  that  they  should  have 
already  arrived  at  the  pitch  of  Bach-knowledge  which 
will  enable  them  to  give  wholly  satisfactory  perform- 
ances of  the  grand  old  Saxon's  works  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected. As  I  have  said,  the  whole  affairis  so  purely  ex- 
perimental. Even  the  Franz-Bach  scores  are  almost  un- 
tried :  it  is  plain  enough  that  Franz  has  been  signally 
successful  in  the  "purely  musical "  part  of  his  work; 
he  has  worked  out  Bach's  figured  basses  eontrapuntally 
in  the  most  masterly  manner;  his  perfected  scores,  when 
arranged  for  the  pianoforte,  are  absolute  gems,  but  it  is 
only  by  repeated  experiments  that  it  can  be  proved  that 
he  has  put  his  admirable  counterpoint  well  upon  the  or- 
chestra—that his  instrumentation  is  as  fine  as  his  part- 
writing.  And  let  us  not  foi-get  that  neither  Bach,  when 
he  composed  the  Christmas  Oratorio,  nor  Franz,  when  he 
completed  its  score,  had  such  avast  choral  body  in  view 
as  that  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  Franz's  score 
may  sound  superb  when  played  by  a  common  orchestra 
and  sung  by  a  chorus  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hun- 
dred voices,  but  if  the  chorus  is  increased  to  the  size  of 
that  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  the  orchestra 
must  be  increased  in  the  same  ratio ;  arid  if  it  cannot  be 
so  increased,  the  organ  must  step  in  to  help  it  out.  Of 
the  successive  performances  of  Bach's  works  by  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  it  maybe  said,  and  said  with 
enthusiasm,  that  they  have  been  steadily  improving ; 
the  Society  has  undertaken  a  noble  work  with  a  mil, 
and  the  first  word  of  discouragement  that  is  spoken,  the 
first  attempt  that  is  made  at  inducing  them  to  desist 
from  accomplishing  their  high  task,  is  a  stroke  deliv- 
ered right  in  the  face  of  the  be°t  musical  interests  in 
ourcomraunity.  It  is  equally  idle  to  sav  that  they  have 
already  reached  their  prom"lsed  goal. "  That  they  have 
done  as  much  as  they  have,  is  enough  to  boast  of  for  the 
present. 

Concerts. 

Thi  Fourth  Harvard  Stmphont  Concert, 
(Dec.  20)  had  a  beautiful  programme,  which  was 
greatly  enjoyed  by  the  too  few  who  were  present  in 
those  busy  hours  of  Christmas  shopping. 

Overture  to  "  Coriolan," Beethoven 

Air:  "  My  Heart  ever  faithful,"  with  Piano  and 

'Cello Bach 

Miss  Lizzie  Cronyn. 

Symphony,  No.  4,  in  B  flat Beethoven 

Adagio;  Allegro  vivace.— Adagio.— Scherzo. — 
Allegro  ma  non  troppo. 

Ave  Maria,  with  Quartet  of  Strings E.  Franz 

Mias  Lizzie  Cronyn. 

Nocturne,  in  E  minor  (MS.) C.  C.  Mueller 

Scherzo  from  the  Reformation  Symphony, 

Mendelssohn 
Romanza :  "  Assiaa  a  pife  d'un  salice," 
Prayer:  "Deh  calma, o ciel," 

from  "  Otello," Eossini 

Miss  Lizzie  Cronyn. 
Overture :  "  In  the  Highlands," Gade 

The  concise  and  fiery  Overti:ire  to  Collin's  Corio- 
lanus  was  given  with  spirit  and  precision  ;  and  the 
lovely  Fourth  Symphony  was  for  the  most  part 
clearly  and  delicately  rendered,  particularly  the 
Adagio.     The   Nocturne   by  Mr.   C.  C.  Mueller,   n 


learned  German  musician  who  has  resided  for  some 
years  in  New  York,  translator  of  Sechter's  "  Har- 
monies," an  industrious  composer  of  large  orohes- 
tral  scores  (Symphonies,  Suites,  Overtures ,  <Jcc.)  is 
in  the  modern  romantic  vein,  intended  to  illustrate 
a  passage  in  Longfellow's  "Hiawatha." 

Peacefully  slept  Hiawatha, 
But  he  heard  the  Wawonaissa, 
Heard  the  whip-poor-will  complaining, 
Perched  nn  his  lonely  wigwam ; 
Heard  the  rushing  Sebowiaha, 
Heard  the  rivulet  rippling  near  him. 
Talking  to  the  darksome  forest; 
Heard  the  sighing  of  the  branches. 
As  they  lifted  and  subsided, 
At  the  passing  of  the  night-wind. 
Heard  them  as  one  hears  in  slumber. 
Far-off  murmurs,  dreamy  whispers : 
Peacefully  slept  Hiawatha. 

It  was  both  interesting  and  disappointing.  There 
W£re  pleasing  suggestions  of  natural  sounds,  night 
and  mysterious  murmurs  of  the  forest,  worked  out 
and  colored  with  much  skill ;  and  there  is  some- 
thing like  a  Choral  in  the  middle.  But  there  was 
a  certain  mistiness  abont  it  all,  a  want  of  life  »nd 
clearness,  as  if  a  cloud  of  dust  enveloped  it.  Yet 
on  tho  whole  it  seemed  to  give  not  a  a  little  pleas- 
ure. The  clear,  bright,  buoyant  Scherzo  from  the 
Reformation  Symphony,  right  after  it,  was  like  the 
voice  of  Spring,  and  made  a  fine  relief.  Gade's 
picturesque  "  Highlands  "  Overture  closed  the  con- 
cert well. 

Surely  nothing  could  have  been  more  fit, 
more  interesting  than  the  selections  for  Miss 
Crontn.  Tho  joyous  Bach  Aria,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Dresel  and  Mr.  "Wulf  Fries,  was  beautifully 
sung,  and  with  a  full  conception  of  the  spirit  of  the 
music.  Yet  a  slight  soreness  of  the  throat,  under 
which  this  very  delicately  organized  young  artist 
had  been  labsrina:,  prevented  her  from  singing  with 
her  usual  ease.  But  the  lovely  voice,  the  fervor,  the 
unaffected  and  complete  absorption  in  her  music, 
were  there,  and  these  rare  qualities  are  sure  to 
charm.  The  Ave  Maria  by  Franz  has  found  in  her 
its  best  interpreter  so  far ;  she  sang  it  with  tho 
whole  heart  and  soul ;  and  the  string  quartet  accom- 
paniment, arranged  by  Mr.  Prei-el  when  it  was 
sung  some  years  ago,  made  the  exquisite  effect  com- 
plete. The  Scena  from  Otello,  with  Rossini's  deli- 
cate yet  full  instrumentation  made  complete  by 
Mr.  Fretgang's  harp,  proved  itself  a  charming 
concert  piece.  It  is  the  sweet  sad  song  of  "Willow, 
willow,"  which  Desdamona  sings,  followed  by  a 
sliort  dialogue  with  Emilia,  and  then  the  short  but 
heart-felt  earnest  prayer:  "Deh  calma."  The 
jovial  Rossini  here  has  shown  that  he  could  be 
sentimental  in  the  finest  sense.  It  was  tenderly 
and  beautifully  sung  and  carefully  accompanied. 

We  have  here  to  complete  the  record— far  too  briefly 
and  inadequately— of  Mme.  Schiller's  delightful  Pian- 
oforte Recitals.  In  the  second  (Dec.  12)  her  own  selections 
were  all  from  Chopin  ;— 

Bolero,  Op.  61 Chopin 

Etudes,  a.  Op.  10,  No.  6,  6,  Op.  25  No.  2  and  T.        " 

Rondeau,  Op.  16 " 

Aria,  from  VAllegro Handel 

Larghetto  and  Allegro  Vivace,  from  P  minor 

Concerto Chopin 

Nocturne,  Op.  37,  No.  12 " 

Berceuse,  Grand  Polonaise,  A  flat.  Op.  63  —        '.' 
Songs,    a,  Ave  Maria.    6,  May  Song,    c,  Expec- 
tation   Robert  Franz 

"Waltzes,    a.  Op.  64,  No.  3.    6,  Op.  42 Chopin 

These  specimens  of  Chopin,  in  their  great  variety, 
were  all  most  artistically  interpreted,  some  with  ex- 
ceeding delicacy,  others,  like  the  Polonaise,  with  rare 
power  and  brilliancy,  some  playful,  light  and  airy, 
others  with  tender,  almost  tearful  sentiment;  with 
strong  impassioned  accent,  or  with  a  grace  that  seemed 
near  perfect,  as  each  case  required.  If  now  and  then 
the  dreamy  sentiment,  the  fond  lingering  over  some 
exquisitely  fine  phrase  or  passage,  might  seem  carried 
almost  to  the  extreme  of  morbideiza,  one  must  allow 
something  for  the  momentary  mood  of  both  interpreter 
and  hearer.  The  two  movements  from  the  Concerto 
were  wonderfully  well  played,  and  the  orchestra  accom- 
paniment was  well  suggested  on  a  second  piano  by  Miss 
Billings.  We  have  not  heard  a  more  exquisite  ren- 
dering of  the  Serceuse,  except  from  Rubinstein. 

Miss  Cronyn  sang  the  Air  from  Handel's  U Allegro: 
"Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew,"  very  beautifully,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Dresel;  but  it  was  less  keenly  appre- 
ciated than  the  songs  by  Franz,  the  beauty  and  the  gen- 
ius of  whose  compositions  had  but  just  been  revealed  to 
the  young  singer,  who  caught  at  once  their  spirit  nnd 
fell  "instantly  In  love  with  their  fresh  charm  and  frii- 
grance  as  of  violets.  Never  have  we  felt  the  beauty  and 
the  fervor  of  that -lr«  il/an'a  more  than  in  her  singing. 
The  Franz  songs  sprang  into  being  for  just  such  a 
singer. 
The  third  and  last  programme  was  as  follows : 

Prelude— Minuet  and  Fugue,  (from  Suite,  Op.  72,) 

Joachim  Raff 
(By  Request.) 


"  Rrelsleriana,"  Op.  16,  No.  2 Schumann 

Songs : 

a.  "  Stille  Liebe," Schumann 

b.  Slumber  Song Eob.  Franz 

Sonata,  Op.  31,  No.  3 Beethoven 

Songs : 

a.  Savoyard  Song, ) 

{ Mendelssohn 

b.  Greeting.  ) 

Grand  Polonaise,  E  major Liszt 

Songs : 

a.  "  Ich  hab  in  deinem  Auge,"  Op.  6,  No.  6, 

b.  "Liebchen  ist  da."  Op.  6,  No.  2, 

c.  Approach  of  Spring,  from  Op.  27, 

Franz 

Serenade,  and  Allegro  Giojoso Mendelssohn 

The  most  spirited  and  brilliant  manifestations  of  Mme. 
Schiller's  virtuosity  were  in  the  Polonaise  by  Liszt  and 
the  Allegro  Giojoso  hy 'Mendelssohn;  they  were  indeed 
splendidly  presented.  For  poetic  fineness  of  conception 
and  expression,  her  rendering  of  the  "  Kreisleriana  "  of 
Schumann,  and  still  more  of  that  most  original  and  del- 
icately imaginative  Sonata  of  Beethoven  are  to  our 
mind  the  memorable  features  of  that  concert.  With  the 
exception  of  what  seemed  to  us  an  excess  of  retarda- 
tion and  ad  libitum  in  the  Minuet,  we  thought  the  ideas 
of  the  work  were  brought  out  with  rare  truth  and  beau- 
ty. The  EafE  Prelude  should  have  been  mentioned 
among  the  brilliant  specimens  of  pure  and  easy  mastery 
of  a  task  most  difficult.  We  must  confess,  the  move- 
ments played  from  that  Suite  were  not  to  our  taste  so 
interesting  as  much  that  is  contained  in  the  Suite  played 
in  the  first  Recital.  The  Fugae,  in  this  earlier  work, 
with  its  by  no  means  concise  and  pregnant  theme, 
seemed  more  a  triumphant  exercise  of  ingenuity,  than 
the  development  from  a  germ  thought,  with  a  true 
raison  d^Ure,  a  something  worth  while  to  express.  Miss 
Cronyn's  songs  were  all  delightful  as  before,  and  so 
were  Mr.  Dresel's  thoughtful  and  fine  accompaniments, 
which  always  do  full  justice  alike  to  the  composition 
and  the  singer. 

Madame  Schiller's  return  to  Europe,  during  the 
coming  summer,  will  be  felt  as  a  great  loss  to  our  little 
world  of  Art  here;  but  it  is  not  time  yet  to  say  Good- 
bj-e! 


The  third  of  the  Sanders  Tbeatre  Concerts  at  Cam- 
bridge wUl  be  on  Tuesday  evening,  Ja  '"  "  '•^— •>;-■ 
last  it  will  consist  of  Chamber  musi  .": ' ' 

i-luding:  ^r^^iS"^ 

String    Quartet   in  E  minor,  op  _^,^^ 

Boston  Philharmonic  Club;  Part  r"^^"  "     - — — 

and  Eiaenhofer,  Swedish  Quartet:  1   -  :.*,   >    ♦    i«* 
berg,  1st  Soprano,  Miss  Amy  Abe  lB  ff  ■flW! RP 
Miss  Maria  Petterson.  1st    AJto,  1 . -«  *»E»w'^ 
Soderlund,  2d  Alto;  Duo  for  Harp     -__  '^ 
113  Spohr,  Messrs.  Freygang  and  r^      "    -      ^ 
Songs,  Swedish  Quartet;  Nonetto  1 
for  Violin,  Viola,  Violoncello,  Flute 
Horn,  Bassoon,  and    Contrabass,  Boston    Philhar- 
monic Club. 

The  following  interesting  programme  of  Piano  music 
was  performed  on  the  22d  ult.,  in  Bumstead  Hall  by 
pupils  of  the  Boston  University  College  of  Music; 

Sonata  Appassionata.    Op.  57 Beethoven 

Allegro  assai.    Andante  con  moto.    Allegro  non 

troppo. 

Miss  F.  V.  Dillrance. 

Allegro  Agitato Sf  hulhoff 

Miss  H.  S.  Peckham. 

Scherzo  in  B  flat  minor Chopin 

Mr.  D.  8.  Blanpied. 

Nocturne.    Op.  9,  No.  2 \ Chopin 

Etude  in  A  minor Thalberg 

Miss  N.  D.  Sewall. 

**  Les  Contrastes."    8  hands Moscheles 

Andante.    Fugue.    Presto. 


Miss  Lillian  Bailet  gives  a  Concert  at  Union  Hall, 
on  Monday  evening,  Jan.  14,  assisted  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Sher- 
wood, Mr.  (j.       Havden  and  others. 

The  programme  of"  vAe  fifth  Harvard  Symphony  Con- 
cert (this  week)  was  sufficiently  "modem"  to  please 
Young  America:  It  was:  Part  I.  Overture  to  "  Eury- 
anthe,"  Weber;  Piano  Concerto,  in  A  minor,  Op.  16, 
Edward  OHeg  (second  time  in  Bo' ton)  played  by  Mr. 
Wm.  H.  Sherwood;  Allegretto  from  Third  Symphony, 
tfarff,  (second  time).— Fart  II.  Piano  Solos:  «,  Fugue  in 
E  minor,  Handel,  b.  Nocturne  in  F  sharp.  Op  15,  No.  1, 
CAopm,  c,  Scherzo,  from  Suite,  Op.  Z\,  Bargifl ;  Sym- 
phony in  C  minor.  Op.  68,  by  Johannes  Brahms  (first  time 
in  Boston. 

An  interval  of  four  weeks  before  the  second  half  of  the 
series  of  ten  concerts,  beginning  with  the  sixth  on  Jan- 
uary 31st,  when  the  Brahms  Symphony  will  be  repeated. 
Other  features  of  the  programme  will  be  the  Overtures 
to  " The  Water-Carrler,"  ChenMni,  and  "Tho  Naiads," 
Stemdale  Bennett ;  and  Mr.  Alfred  Wilkie  will  sing 
"  II  mio  tesoro,"  from  "Don  Giovanni,"  "The  Garland," 
by  Mendelssohn,  and  "  The  Hidalgo  "  by  Schumann. 

It  is  stated  that  Theodore  Thomas,  also,  will  per- 
form the  Symphony  by  Brahms  in  his  Fifth  Subscrip- 
tion Concert  here  on  Wednesday  evening,  Jan.  16.  Bos- 
ton, like  New  York,  will  have  several  opportunities  for 
making  up  its  mind  about  the  merits  of  the  work. 
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Music  in  New  York. 

(From  The  "World,  Dec.  23.) 
Second  Concert  of  the  New  Yoek  Phii.ba»monio 
Society. — Brabms's  Symphony. 
The  real  interest  of  the  evening  centred  upon  the 
Brahms  Symphony,  which   stood  at  the  head  of  the 


programme. 


There    is   no  livino-   musician    about 


whose  compositions  there  is  a  greater  variety  of 
opinions,  or  these  opinions  more  changeable,  than 
this  same  Johannes  Brahms.  People  whose  pa- 
tience is  limited,  and  whose  ears  itch  for  taking 
melodies — well  or  ill  elaborated— may  find  enchant- 
ment at  a  first  hearing  of  such  limpid  works  as 
Raff's  "  Leonore  "  Symphony.  But  let  a  Brahms 
"Kequiem,"  or  wonderfully  complex  and  original 
variations,  or  sj'mphony,  for  the  first  time  sound 
forth,  and  they  will  compare  the  work  to  muddy 
water  and  perhaps  sigh  for  the  clearness  of  a  Mo- 
zart or  a  Glnek.  But  if  such  a  work  as  the  "Leo- 
nore "  Symphony  be  performed  side  by  side  with  a 
work  of  like  character  by  Brahms,  after  a  few  hear- 
ings of  both  the  relations  will  be  reversed.  The 
former  work,  notwithstanding  the  almost  universal 
delight  it  at  first  arouses,  soon  becomes  comparative- 
ly wearisome  ;  while  the  latter  seems  to  grow  more 
and  more  beautiful,  and  adverse  judgments  of  its 
originality  and  merits  are  gradually  fused  into  en- 
thusiastic approval.  Almost  every  one  (even  of  his 
admirers)  is  at  first  disappointed  in  a  new  work  by 
Brahms.  There  is  one  striking  peculiarity  abont 
his  works— they  at  fir.st  seem  filled  from  beginning 
to  end  with  resemblances  to  familiar  themes ;  and, 
what  is  for  the  time  the  more  exasperating,  these 
resemblances  seem  purposely  to  have  been  modified 
into  attempted  originality  by  the  concealment  of 
slight  changes  in  form,  or  color  or  the  like.  Many 
hearers  express  the  hasty  judgment  that  the  elabor- 
ation and  the  harmonization  may  be  remarkably 
good,  but  there  is  not  an  original  theme  to  be  found, 
j ,  But.  v.-ith  few  exceptions,  the  very  passages  which 
1 1  >pcar  least  original  will  by-and  b_y  thrill 

.  rT>«.->/.-"     indges  with  feeling  and  power,  not  only 

.  -j'trja-ii''  .  e>  but  especially  as  they  are  served  with 
,  'I  their  surroundings.  The  resemblance  will  for 
I ;  ^^;  list  part  be  seen  to  consist  in  turns  of  phrase, 
.T-  ■!  'ombinations  of  these  with  coloring  familiar 
.-,'  i,v,....i.ction  with  them.  But  when  the  coloring 
changes,  and  Brahma  covers  them  with  the  synco- 
pated irridescenee  of  which  he  is  such  a  master,  the 
resemblances  vanish  and  present  new  beauties  drive 
them  from  the  memory.  A  striking  instance  of 
this  is  to  be  found  in  the  introduction  (piii  andante) 
to  the  last  movement  of  the  symphony  performed 
last  evening,  where,  over  the  rippling  surface  of  the 
pianissimo  string  orchestra,  the  ethereal  tones  of  the 
horns  breathe  forth  with  mysterious  power.  The 
second  and  last  phrase  of  the  horn  passage,  in  form 
and  color  both,  irresistibly  recall  the  introduction  to 
Schubert's  C  major  Symphony  ;  and  the  shading  of 
the  passage  recalls  that  part  of  Schubert's  andante, 
in  the  same  symphonj',  so  particularly  admired  by 
Schumann.  But  when  the  flute  succeeds  the  horn 
with  the  very  same  notes  the  resemblance  is  gone, 
and  we  are  constrained  to  acknowledge  that  there 
is  no  want  of  originality  in  essence  to  complain  of. 
Brahms  is  not  a  mere  copyist  of  the  old  masters 
whom  he  studies  and  admires  so  much.  Unlike 
that  omnivorous  student  of  philosophy  and  science. 
Rev.  Joseph  Cook,  he  thoroughly  assimilates  what 
he  learns,  so  that  it  becomes  fused  into  new  truth 
and  beauty,  and  on  reappearing,  it  is  never  clumsi- 
ly managed,  and  must  be  acknowledged  to  be 
Brahms'a  own. 

Our  public  owe  thanks  to  Dr.  Damrosch  for  con- 
senting to  bear  the  brunt  of  conflicting  impressions 
and  opinions  by  first  performing  the  Brahms  Sym- 
phony in  this  country.  Its  success  in  other  coun- 
tries had  been  so  loudly  heralded  that  the  hearers 
were  tempted  to  lay  the  blame  of  their  first  clouded 
impressions  upon  Dr.  Damrosch'e  performance, 
which  some  said  had  been  so  hurriedly  prepared 
that  the  spirit  was  crushed  out  of  the  greatest  or- 
chestral work  of  the  day.  But  the  fault  was  to 
be  found  in  the  novelty  of  the  work  itself,  much 
jnore  than  in  its  rendering.  Mr.  Thomas  therefore 
reaped  the  benefit  (as  far  as  his  hearers'  ears  were 
concerned)  of  that  first  public  rehearsal  of  the  sym- 
phony by  Dr.  Damrosch.  But  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  the  renderings  of  the  two  experienced 
conductors  were  identical.  Mr.  Thomas  seemed  to 
bring  much  more  out.  of  the  first  movement  than 
Dr.  Damrosch.      He  took  the  tempo  more  quickly 


and  made  a  grander  effect,  which  even  the  acoustic 
defects  of  the  Academy  of  Music  could  not  entirely 
obliterate.  What  he  may  show  up  ia  this  move- 
ment at  the  next  concert  in  Steinway  Hall,  with 
four-fifths  of  the  Philharmonic  orchestra  is  a  subject 
for  bright  hope.  In  the  andante  sostenuto  (second 
movement)  the  general  effect  of  the  two  renderings 
was  the  same.  But  Mr.  Thomas  brought  excessive 
refinement  and  delicacy  of  interpretation  to  bear 
upon  certain  passages,  with  the  effect  of  greater 
contrast  and  lusciousnesa.  For  example,  in  the  five 
bars  ending  with  the  thirty-first,  he  restrained  the 
force  of  the  tone  of  the  first  violins  until  they  had 
nearly  reached  their  highest  point  in  the  syncopa- 
tion, when  they  suddenly  rose  to  the  climax  with  a 
flash  of  brightest  light.  But  Dr.  Damrosch  distri- 
buted the  expression  over  a  larger  space.  In  this 
movement  the  long  held  tones,  followed  by  varia- 
tions between  the  oboe  and  clarinet  were  beautifully 
blended  in  Mr.  Thomas's  rendering. 

In  the  allegretto  (third  movement)  Mr.  Thomas 
assuredly  lost  what  he  had  gained  by  brightness  in 
the  first  movement,  for  he  took  the  tempo  much  too 
slowly  and  drasged  the  life  out  of  it.  But  Dr. 
Damrosch  made  this  movementserve  the  needed  pur- 
pose of  a  relief  between  the  andante  sostenuto  and 
the  adagio  introduction  to  the  last  movement.  His 
rendering  did  much  to  overcome  any  unfavorable 
impression  of  sombreness  in  the  whole  work.  Dr. 
Damrosch  took  eighty-four  beats  to  the  minute;  Mr. 
Thomas  only  sixty-six. 

In  the  last  movement  the  two  conductors  had 
their  distinctive  tempos  and  merits  in  rendering. 
The  pizzicato  passages  in  the  introduction  were 
hurried  too  much  by  Dr.  Damrosch  (for  greater 
effect)  ani  not  quite  enough  by  Mr.  Thomas.  Some- 
thing between  the  two  would  be  better  than  either. 
The  horn-passage,  already  referred  to,  could  not  be 
better  rendered  than  it  was  last  evening.  It  was 
almost  impossible  to  know  when  the  tone  of  the 
horn  began.  It  seemed  gradually  to  condense  out 
of  the  ether.  The  introduction  well  prepared  for 
the  grateful  outburst  of  the  theme,  which  Beethoven 
did  not  entirely  find  [!1]  for  the  "  Ode  to  Joy"  inthe 
Ninth  Symphonv.  Brahms  had  probably  an  ob- 
ject in  introducing  this  striking  resemblance  on  the 
hill-top  of  his  symphony.  The  theme  in  itself  is 
really  an  improvement  in  form  upon  the  two  Beeth- 
oven themes  which  it  resembles — that  in  the  Ninth 
Symphony  and  the  variation  theme  in  the  "Fan- 
tasia." But  the  use  Brabm  makes  of  it  is  quite  no- 
ticeably limited,  and  he  avoids  using  it  for  his  final 
climax.  Dr.  Damrosch  seemed  to  put  more  zeal 
into  his  rendering  of  this  allegro  than  Mr.  Thomas 
brought  out.  Like  Mr.  Thomas  he  took  it  non 
iro'ppo  ;  but  he  took  it  con  brio,  in  advance  of  Mr. 
Thomas. 

As  a  general  opinion  of  this  symphony,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  to  be  a  great  work.  If  Brahms  has 
more  talent  than  genius,  then  that  talent  is  nearer 
to  genius  than  snything  we  have  had  since  Schu- 
mann. While  listening  to  the  sympliony  you  get 
glimpses,  but  they  are  mere  railroad  glimpses,  of 
the  great  masters,  from  time  to  time.  Should 
Brahms  be  blamed  for  thus  occasionally  showing 
what  beautiful  landscapes  surround  his  own  domain? 
Not  when  that  to  which  he  has  a  clear  title  is  so 
extraordinarily  beautiful  in  itself.  The  work  on 
this  syrr phony  is  simply  wonderful,  and  by  it 
Brahms  shows  himself  to  be  an  artist  of  the  highest 
rank  in  the  use  of  materials  at  his  command.  The 
colors  may  often  seem  thickly  crowded  together, 
but  study  and  the  choice  of  proper  points  of  obser- 
vation will  bring  out  the  lines  and  the  perspective 
with  beautiful  effect.  This  will  be  secured  in  the 
many  performances  of  the  symphony  yet  promised 
in  this  neighborhood. 


Mb.  G.  D.  'Wilson,  the  composer,  who  resides  at 
Nyack-on-the-HudsoD,  N.  T.,  has  organized  an  orches. 
tra  of  22  or  more  persons,  of  the  first  young  men  of  the 
place,  who  give  weekly  rehearsals  at  Roclcland  Insti- 
tute, assisted  by  the  young  ladies.  The  last  one  given, 
Thursday  evening,  Dec.  20,  is  spoken  of  with  much  en- 
thusiasm by  those  who  were  present.  Here  is  the  pro- 
gramme : 

Symphony,  No.  6,  in  G Haydn 

Adagio,  Vivace,  Andante,  Menuetto,  Allegro, 
Ave  Maria— (with  Violin,  Piano  ar.d  Organ, 

Bach— Gounod 
Mrs.  Wilson. 
March  from  "  TannhSuser," Wagner 

Selection  from  "  Judas  Maccabaius," Handel 

"  Come,  ever  Smiling  Liberty." 
Mrs.  Wilson  and  Miss  Graves. 

Suite  in  D.  No.  1 Wilson 

Introduction,  Allegretto,  Andante,  Rondo  Allegro. 

Chorus  of  Ladies—"  The  Reapers, " Olopisson 

Polka— "  Frlda," Zlkofl 


DESCRIPTITK  LIST  OFTHK 

PabliaUdfl  l>r  Oliver  Ditson  *  Co. 

t-i^t-9 

7ooal,  with  Piano  Aooompanlment. 

I'll  tell  you  when.    G.    3.    d  to  E.    Bavens.  30 

Semi-comic  song,  with  neat  music. 

Three  Simple  Words.    F.  3.  d  to  g.    Molloy.  35 

"  I  trace  three  words  upon  the  sand, 
Three  easy  words  to  understand." 
Very  sweet  and  melodious  words  and  music. 

When  Katie  met  me  at  the  Gate,    Sonff  and 
Chorus.    G.    3.    c  to  D.  Danka.  30 

"  I  had  a  charming  little  mate." 
Pleasing  ballad  in  popular  style. 

The  Son  of  a  Gambolier.   Song  and  Cboms. 
G.    2.    d  to  E.  L.  U.  36 

'*  A  son  of  a  —  son  of  a  —  son  of  a  —  son  of  a  — 
Son  of  a  Gambolier." 
Such  a  jolly  song  that  we  sing  and  sing,  and 
forget  that  it's  all  nonsense. 

Somebody  over  the  Sea.    A  minor.  3.  E  to  g. 

Halley.    3S 

"  Wliat  shall  I  do  wi'  the  hours,  dear, 
Wi'  the  days  what  shall  I  do?" 
A  very  well  imagined  Scotch  ballad. 

Triumphant  and  Glorious.    Bass  Song.    D6. 
5.     G  Bass  staff  to  f.  Br.  Russell.  60 

" the  Lord  still  maintains 

His  honor  victoriotis  and  o'er  his  foes  reigns." 
Verv  fine  Bass  and  Baritone  Solo,  as  sung  by 
W.  W.  Whitney. 

Come  and  cheer  me,  little  Treasure.    Song 

and  Chorus.    F.    3.    c  to  E.  Speck.  30 

Neat  popular  song  with  a  nice  chorus. 

Good  Bye.    66.    4.     G  to  D.  Eayrs.  30 

"  Good  Byes  that  breathe  of  happy  love, 
Grown  tender  with  the  lapse  of  years." 
In  the  unusual  key  of  six  flats,  but  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  the  singer.     Of  limited  compass,  and  is 
a  good  soug. 

Instrnmentftl. 

With  joyful  Mood  and  happy  Mind.  (Mit 
f rokem  Muth  und  heiterm  Sinn. )  Waltzes. 
3.  Strauss.  75 

A  new  set  by  Edward  Strauss;  and  Strauss  is 
always  welcome. 

Frauenlob.    (Praise  of  Women.)    Mazurka 

Brillante.     E6.     4.  Bohm.  40 

The  mixture  of  brilliancy  with  the  graceful 
flow  of  a  Mazurka  makes  a  pleasing  union  of 
good  qualities.    A  fine  Mazurka. 

Four  Easy  Compositions  by  Francis  Mueller. 
Morning  Glory  Waltz.    G.    2.         Each,  30 
Water  Lily  Waltz.    F.    2. 
Pearl  Waltz.    D.    2. 

Pretty  pieces  for  beginners. 

On  Flowery  Banks.    6  instructive  pieces  by 

C.  Ed.  Pathe.    Each,  26 

1.  Shower  of  Blossoms.    F.    3. 

2.  Hope.    D.  .3. 

3.  The  Swallow.     C.     ,3. 

Good  substitutes  for  studies  for  those  a  littla 
advanced. 

Morton's  Funeral  March.    D  minor.    3. 

Clarke.  30 
Mr.  Wm.  H.  Clarke  had  charge  of  the  music  at 
the  funeral  of  the  great  senator,  and  this  beautl- 
tiful  composition,  rendered  in  the  masterly  man- 
ner, whicn>i3  Mr.  Clarke's  habit  upon  the  organ, 
must  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  interest  or 
the  ceremony. 

niusion  Grand  Waltz.    A6.    3.         Gapitani.  76 
There  Is  no  Illusion  as  to  the  beautiful  quality 
of  the  Waltz,  which  will  be  sure  to  please. 

Lohengrin.    Nachtlange.    In  5  keys.    5. 

Spindler.    60 
This  is  No.  14  of  Cr^me  de  la  Cr^me,  and  has 
special  Interest  as  combining  In  attractive  form, 
some  of  the  beauties  of  a  romantic  opera. 

Hidden  Smiles.     Mazurka  Caprice.    F.    5. 

Jones.  66 

The  melody  of  the  Mazurka  Is  prettily  hidden 
by  a  sort  of  butterfly  flight  of  light  arpeggios, 
runs.  &c.,  to  which  the  frequent  accented  notes 
give  life  and  variety. 

1st  Grand  Valse  Brillante.    E6.    4.      Sudds.  60 
A  *' grand"  waltz  has  this  advantage  for  the 
player,  that  his  attention  Is  not  continually  cal- 
led to  its  connection  with  the  dance.    Here  his 
enjoyment  Is  purely  musical. 

Polacca  Brillante.    A6.    5.  Bohm.  60 

Brilliant  from  beginning  to  end. 


Abbreviations.— Degrees  of  dMcnlty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  Is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
B6,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  "on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  If  below 
or  above  the  staff.  Thus :  '•  C.  5.  c  to  E,"  means  "  Key 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  be- 
low, highest  letter,  E  on  the  4th  space. 
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LIST    I.    BOOKIS    OF    -VOCAJL.    l^TJSIC. 


The  folio-wing  books  contain  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  the  really  good  and  popular  music  that  has  ever  been  published  in  Sheet  Kusic 
form.  The  publishers  have  unequalled  facilities  for  compiling  such  books.  Their  immense  stock  includes  all  music  that  is  salable,  and  those  that 
have  the  handling  of  it  are,  of  all  men,  the  best  qualified  to  know  wliat  is  popular  and  pleasing. 

Each  book  of  the  Home  Musical  Libeaey  contains  from  200  to  £50  pages,  which  are  of  Foxl  Sheet  Music  size. 

Price  of  EacU  Book.   In   Boards,  $3.»0.     lu  Clotli,  $3.00.      fall  Oilt,  $4:,00. 

»,*  All  acoompauiments  may  be  played  either  on  the  Piano  or  the  Reed  Organ.*,* 


The  Sunshine  of  Song. 

This  Collection,  brought  out  during  the  winter  of 
1377-78,  includes  a  large  number  of  Songs,  many  of 
thera  with  choruses.  Tiie  authors  aro  of  the  kind  that 
best  know  how  to  cater  to  the  popular  taate,  which 
claims,  now  the  gay,  now  the  sober  mood,  but  always 
something  bright  and  interesting.  There  are  200  large 
pages,  and  68  Songs. 

COKTESTS. 

Ah  !  this  heart  with  Joy,  My  Father's  House. 

Annie  Dear.  Nancy  Lee. 

Bonnie  Jean.  Nearer,  Sweet  Lips. 

Chime  again.  Nellie  Bro^vn, 

Among  the  Daisies.  Old  Home. 

Dream,  uiy  Love.  Sweet  Robin. 

Eves  Like  Violets.  Room  for  all. 

Little  old  Cabin.  Rosebud. 

Leave  us  not.  Unforgiven. 

and  SO  other  Songs  of  equal  beauty. 


The  World  of  Song. 

Tlie  "World  of  Soxg  has  250  large  pages.  A  superior 
collection  of  Songs,  by  such  composers  as  Millard,  En- 
gelbrecht,  Abt,  Sullivan,  Danks,  Bishop,  "Webster, 
Blake,  Pinsuti,  Foster  jBrockway,  Pratt,  Mollov,  Cam- 
pana,  Claribel,  Hunt,  Hawthorne  and  inany^others  of 
reputation. 


Part  of  the  Contests: 


And   Eyes  will  watch    for 

Thee. 
And  so  will  I. 
Angels  whisper  sweet  Good 

nifht, 
Beantif  ul  Lena. 
Beautiful  Love. 
Bloom  is  on  the  Rye. 
Breathe  again  those  Sweet 

Words. 
Carry  me  back  to  Tennessee 
Chiming;  BeUs  of  Long  Ago. 
Close  the  door  gently. 
Columbia  the   Gem  of  the 

Ocean.  [Darling. 

Come    to    me  quickly,  my 
Come  when  you  will,  I've  a 

welcome.  [Waltz. 

Dancing    in    the    Dreamy 


Do  not  forget  your  Nellie 

Darling. 
Maggie's  Answer. 
Massa'sin  -he  Gold  Ground. 
Mistletoe  Bough. 
Mother  says  I  mus'nt. 
My  Heart's  Best  Love. 
My  Heart  is  thy  Home. 
Nellie's  Secret. 
Nellie  Wildwood. 
Nobody  Home  but  mo. 
No  one  to  Love. 
O  Fair  Dove,  O  FondDoVe. 
Old  Folks  at  Home. 
One  Horse  Open  Sleigh. 
Once  Again. 
On  the  Blue  Wave  (Duet.) 

and  65  others. 


Gems  of  English  Song. 

232  Large  pa^es.  75  Songs,  Duets,  &c.  It  is  the  un- 
animous opinion  of  those  who  have  examined  this  flue 
book,  that  no  iiner  collection  of  bound  (vocal)  music  has 
.ever  been  issued. 

Angels  ever  bright  and  fair,  I  am  weary  with  rowing. 
Bells  of  Aberdovy .  I  love  my  Love  in  the  mom- 

Beautiful  Bird,  sing  on.  ing. 

By  the  Blue  Sea.  Nazareth. 

Consider  the  Lilies.  Ring  on.  Sweet  Angelus. 

Douglas  !  tender  and  true.    Ruby. 
Hour  o£  sweet  Kepose.  and  63  others. 


Household  Melodies.* 

VOL.  L 
This  is  a  Large  book  of  242  pages,  containing  Songs, 
Duets  ^and  Chorusee,  principally  uy  popular  American 
composers,  and  suitea  to  the  popular  taste  of  the  day. 
There  are  also  a  dozen  or  so  by  foreign  composers,  and 
the  76  pieces  have  much  variety. 

C0KTE>TS : 


Abide  with  me. 
Dream,  of  Love. 
Alone  at  Home. 
Angel  Voice. 
Blue  Eved  Nell. 
Better  Luck. 
Beautiful  Waves. 
C'rushed  Flowrets. 
Forsaken. 
Gane  Awa'. 

and  56  others. 


I  love  thee. 
Little  Sweetheart. 
Night  on  the  Sea. 
Shores  are  Fading. 
Please  make  room. 
Katie's  sleeping. 
Golden  Door. 
Dying  Hymn. 
Dance. 
Darling,  rest. 


Household  Melodies. 

VOL.    n. 

X  glance  at  the  list  of  authors  will  show  that  thev  iiro 
theones  best  known  to  the  American  public,  and  the 
pleasing  titles  are  in  themselves  a  recommendation. 
There  are  224  large  pages. 

CONTEKTS. 

Angels  meet  me /Tayn.  Over  the  .Stars Leiglito7i. 

Beesraark "      Robin,  tell  WUlie Hnyn. 

Don't  be  jealous Torry.  Seethe  Angels Lciahton. 

Is  mother  there? [lays.  Silver  at  Evening..  .Z)«?ifr.v. 

Good  Bye Ltighion.  Sweet  Angels Thomas. 

Letusgather Glover.   VThen  Silver  Stars.  ..ftinfe. 

lilyShepherd Danks.  "Whore  little  Ba.\i\.  ..Whitt. 

Norah  Dear Olover.   Will  you  meet  me?.  St-eimri. 

Oh,  these  Men  I Thoman.  You'll  forget  mo ....  Dankn. 

and  about  60  others. 


Moore's  Irish  Melodies. 

200uages,  Sheet  McMC  Size.  Theso  celebrated  nira 
were  brought  together  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  poet 
Moore,  and  the  composer  Stephenson;  one  furnish  ng  or 
arranging  the  words,  and  the  other  putting  the  music 
in  presentable  shape,  setting  accompaniments,  &c.  The 
whole  forms  a  truly  musical  work  of  the  first  excellence. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  poetry  of  those  Songs 
is  the  pure  and  sweet  English  of  Moore,  and  is  not,  to 
any  extent,  in  the  Irish  dialect.    Contents: 
Believe  me,  if  all  those  en-  Origin  of  the  Harp. 

dearing.  The  harp  that  once  thro'. 

Come  o'er  the  sea.  The  Last  rose  of  summer. 

Come  rest  in  this  bosom.        The  meeting  of  the  waters. 
Farewell  to  my  harp.  There's    not  in   this  wide 

Let  Erin  remember,  world. 

Nora  Creina.  The  Shamrock. 

And  about  a  hundred  others. 


The  Silver  Chord. 

200  pages.  The  Silver  Chord  was  the  first  publish- 
ed collection  of  vocal  music  of  the  series.  Very  natur- 
ally it  contains  a  preponderance  of  the  older  and  per- 
haps easier  songs,— those  that  are  sung  without  weary- 
ing, year  after  year,  and  will  outlive  multitudes  of  tbe 
newer  favorites.  Contents: 
-Ai,  I  have  sighed  to  rest  Home  of  my  Heart, 
Battle  Prayer.  I'd  be  a  Star. 

Bonnie  Dundee.  Kathleen  mavoumeen. 

Cradle  Song.  Lass  o'  Gowrie. 

Ever  be  Happy.  Last  Rose  of  Summer. 

Flee  as  a  Bird.  Long,  long  weary  day. 

And  about  150  others. 


Gems  of  German  Son^^. 

200  pages.  German  and  English  words  given.  In  the 
period  from  1840  to  1850,  a  few  songs  were  brought  be- 
fore the  -American  public,  which  songs  were  of  such  re- 
markable beauty  that  they  were  very  naturally  chris- 
tened "  Gems."  Their  number  has  slowly  increased  ; 
and  in  the  present  book,  about  eighty  of  the  best  are 
preserved.  Contents:  " 

Above  the  Stars.  Herd-Bells. 

Adelaide.  Image  of  the  rose. 

Beneath  the  eTening's  last  I  would  that  my  love. 

sweet  ray.  Ninetta. 

Cradle  song.  Wanderer  (Thel. 

Klegy  of  tears.  When  the  Swallows  Home- 

Erl-King.  ward  fly. 

And  88  others. 


The  Shower  of  Pearls. 

240  pages.  The  number  of  good  vocal  duets  are  quite 
limited,  as  there  is  only  here  and  there  a  melody  that 
takes  kindly  to  a  second  part.  The  following  are  all 
first-class.  Contents: 

Ah !  could  I  teach  the  night-  I've  wandered  in  dreams. 

ingalc.  Murmuring  sea. 

A,  B,  C.  Comic  duet.  Minute-gun  at  sea. 

Arrayed  in  clouds.  There's  a  sigh  in  the  heart. 

Go  thou  and  dream.  The  moon  is  beaming  o'er. 

Gypsy  countess.  Where  the  warbling  waters 

I  know  a  bank.  flow. 

And  BO  others. 


Gems  of  Scottish  Song. 

200  pages.  All  acces.sible  collections  of  Scotch  Bal- 
lads were  made  to  contribute  to  this  volume.  "Where  all 
were  good,  it  was  a  pity  to  reject  any;  but,  as  the  songs 
which  follow  ore  imdoubte'Ily  the  choicest  of  all,  those 
who  possess  thesn  "  gems  ""are  like  those  who  possess 
gold  doubly  refined.  Contents  : 
Afton  Water.  G^jsy  Laddie. 

And  ye  shall  walk  in  silk  Highland  Mary. 
attire.  Hunting  tower. 

A  man's  a  min  for  a'  that.    I'm  wearing  awa',  Jean. 
Bonny  brave  Scotland.  Ingleside. 

Castles  in  the  air.  Lass  of  Gowrie. 

Farewell  toLochabtr.  And  about  150  others. 


Gems  of  Sacred  Song. 

200  pages:.    A  Collection  of  the  most  refined  and  beau- 
tiful Sacred  Lyrics,  with  Pianoforte  or  Reed   Organ 
accompaniments.    Contents: 
Angels  ever  bright  and  fair.  Fading,  still  fading. 
Battle  Prayer.  If  with  all  your  hearts. 

Bird  let  loose     Duet.  Mary's  tears. 

Come,  yc  disconsolate.  Messenger  bird.    Duet, 

Consider  the  lilies.  Oh  that  I  had  wings. 

Kve's  lamentation.  Ruth  and  Naomi. 

And  more  than  a  hundred  others. 


The  Musical  Treasure. 

200 'pages,  half  Vocal  and  half  Instrumental.  The 
MusicAi,  Treasure  has  more  varietv  th-in  anv  othor 
book,  as  -will  best  be  seen  by  the  Con  ^, 

Beautiful  days  of  the  Past.  "\Vhen  tl  v  -'  "4w  .isS 

Castles  in  the -Air,  Won't  v  ;=i  ifisqrr 

Out  in  the  Cold.  In  tlie  Sy  H<»wiftnr 

I'rettv  Birds  (German).  Co-ca-ch,  J'?"  '• 

Robin  Rcdhreast.  O  Farad'' , ?_•■«'  ,S9,Vi-..j.j:;-.„. 

Three  Fishers.  Ka-foozltifismroTf  j/s  ligrfj  ir 

And  a  hundred  others.. ^p  r!,-f  i^i;,J  ^pq, 

Wreath  of  CwiSv 

The  Wreath  of  Gems  is  a  general  collection  of  pop- 
ular songs,  about  a  hundred  Ju  number.    200  pages. 

Contents  : 
Above  the  stars  there  is  rest  G-uarda  che  bianca  Luna. 
Aileen  Aroon.  I  heard  the  wee  bird. 

Bild  (lerrose.  "  Parthenia  to  Ingomar. 

Bridge,  the.  Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the 

Danube  River,  (The).  d-ep. 

Dear  angel,  sleep  thee  well.  Silvery  midnight  moon. 
Fairy  Bell.  And  83  others. 

Operatic  Pearls. 

200  pages.  The  favorite  Airs  of  favorite  Operas.  If 
we  leave  out  operatic,  and  comic  or  dramatic  trifles  tliat 
please  only  for  a  season,  the  list  of  really  good  operas, 
that  have  attained  permanent  favor,  will  not  much  ex- 
ceed ftfty.  This  collection  of  "Ojieratic  Pearls"  contains 
most  of 'the  best  airs  of  these  select  operas,  and  within 
its  covers  one  will  find  most  of  the  songs  which  will  be 
heard  during  the  teasou  of  the  opera,  or  in  operatic 
concerts. 

Contents : 
"Ah  non  giunge.  I'm  a  merry  Zingara. 

Angel  of  light.  "Spirto  gen-  Oh,  as  fair.  ''Com  e  hello.'* 

til."  Over  the  summer  sea. 

By  the  sad  sea.  Pure  as  the  snow. 

Heart  bowed'  down.  Sound  of  harps. 

Hear  me  Norma.     Duet,       Still  sogentlv. 
If  filial  love.    Duet.  And  80  others. 


The  Silver  Wreath. 

A  tnily  elegant  collection,  differing  from  others  In  the 
possession  of  flue  songs  with  choruses,  also  including  a 
large  number  of  the  best  duets  and  trios.    Conte.nts: 
Ah  could  I  teach.    Duet.        Would  that  my  love.   Duet, 
Back  to  our  mountains.  Dt.  Nightingali''s  trill. 
Come  brave  with  me.  Oh,  ."ioftlyrisc.    Duct 

Dreaming  of  .angels.  O  swallow  !  Duet. 

Hear  melNormn.     Duet.      Rock  beside  the  sea. 
How  can  I  leave  thee.    Pt.     And  nearly  60  others. 
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XJ^r  J7.    BOOKS  OF    IJ^STBUMEJ^TAL  MUSIC. 

The  Booka  comprising  this  list,  together  with  the  one  containing  books  of  Vocal  Music,  hare  between  their  covers  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  the  really  good 
music  ever  published  in  Sheet  Music  form  The  publishers  have  had  the  advantage  of  an  immense  stock  from  which  to  select,  and  also  of  the  experience  of  those  who  sell 
music,  who,  better  than  others,  can  judge  of  the  popularity  of  pieces  or  songs.  Each  book  of  the  Home  Musical  Libeaky  has  from  200  to  250  pages,  full  Sheei  Music  Sizb. 

Price  of  each  Book  in  Boards,  $2.50.    In  Cloth  $3.00i     In  Cloth  Gilt,  $4.00. 


THE  CLUSTER  OF  GEMS. 

A  flno  book  of  239  pages,  full  Sheet  Music  Size,  and 
containing  carefully  selected  pieces  for  advanced  play- 
ers. Tliey  are  substantially  the  same  pieces  that  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  popular  periodical 
called  "  Le  Cr^me  de  la  Creme."  M.uch  better  than 
entirely  new  pieces  are  these  that  have  been  proved, 
and  found  worthy  of  preservation.  There  are  43  pieces, 
averaging  about  5  pages  each;  a  very  convenient  length. 
There  is  a  very  even  degree  of  musical  beauty  in  tho 
pieces,  so  tliat  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  which  is  best, 
when  one  is  tempted  to  say  "  all  are  best."  Contents: 
Adieu.    Nocturne.  Esperance.    Nocturne. 

Alice.    Romance.  Feu  Pollet. 

Alpine  O-leu.    IdyUe.  Fifth  Nocturne. 

Au  Hord  de  la  Fontaine.        Floridiana.  Valse  Brillante. 
JJiriie's  Morning  Song.         Fontaine.    Idylle. 
Canzonetta  Veneziana.  Forest  Birdling. 

Cliant  du  Priutemps.     Cap.  Fresh  Life.  (Frisches  Leben) 
Clochette  d'Or.    Caprice.      Gracieuse.    Morceau. 
Coufldeuoe.  He  loves  me.  (II  m'  aime). 

Daase  Circassienne.  Home  again.  (Heimkehr). 

And  33  others  of  the  same  character. 


GEMS  OF  THE  DANCE. 

Companion  to  the  celebrated  "  Gems  oPStranss."  This 
brilliant  title  belongs  to  a  Volume  of '  Bound  Music, 
which  includes  all  tiie  recently  issued  and  decidedly 
popular  A?altzes,  Polkas,  Galops,  Redowas,  Mazurkas, 
Quadrilles,  and  other  v.arieties  of  Dance  Music  that  can 
be  placed  between  its  covers.  It  has  232  pages.  About 
one  third  of  these  fine  pieces  are  new  compositions  by 
John  or  Edward  Sl;rauss,  the  others  are  by  Guugl,  La- 
mothe,  ZikofE,  Bela,  Mack,  Stasny,  Weingarten,  Ghis, 
Pratt,  Parlow,  Faust,  Godfrey  and  other  celebrities. 

COETESTS  : 

Adleux  (Les.)  Where  the  Citron  Bloometh. 

Better  Times  -  Giroflii-GiroQa. 

Conseque-^i.eu.  Lord  of  Lome. 

Kauf  iuan's  Casino.  Blue  Bird  Echo. 

My  Fair  Lady.  Kutsehke. 

Roses  (Les).  Alpen  Rose. 
And  67  others. 


C@ms  of  Strauss. 

250  pages,  Sheet  Music  Size.  The  most  brilliant 
musio  of  the  most  brilliant  of  Composers.  This  book 
has  been  the  most  successful  one  of  its  kind.  Strauss's 
musio  has  been  known  for  a  generation;  but  the  appear- 
aace  of  the  master  at  the  "Jubilee"  naturally  created 
an  excitement,  and  the  compilation  here  described  has 
reached  a  sale  of  many  thousands.  Contents: 
Academic.  Baden  Baden. 

Adeline.  Arm  in  Arm, 

Ap  jUo.  Dragon  Fly. 

Aquarrellen.  Orpheus. 

Beautiful  Blue  Danube.        Carnival  Botschater. 
Alice.  Ostrich  Feather. 

And  more  than  70  others. 


This  fine  book  secures  its  welcome  by  the  variety  and 
beauty  of  its  contents,  which  according  to  the  Index  have 
1:J  Marches  and  Quicksteps,  18  "Waltzes,  Redowas,  &c., 
(»  Polkas,  8  Galops  and  Schottlsches,  i  Quadrilles  and  17 
Rondos  or  Piano  Pieces.-  As  the  quadrilles  include  a 
number  of  little  airs,  the  number  tiius  expressed  may 
be  increased.  Contents: 

Amazon  March.  Strauss'  Dream  Waltz. 

Camp  Quickstep.  Vale  of  Roses. 

Blue  Eyes  Redowa.  Cricket  Polka. 

Faust  Waltz.  Peerless  Polka. 

Knight  Waltzes.  Sea  Foam  Polka. 

La  Murska  AValtz.  Away  Galop. 

Softly  Dreaming.  And  50  to  6t>  other*- 


Pearls  of  Melody, 

Tho  above  name  is  appropriafce  as  far  as  melodies  are 
concerned,  but  the  harmony  also  must  have  its  due 
praise.  The  2 '4  pages  are  filled  with  music  of  medium, 
of  easy  mediu:n,dimGulty,  so  that  the  book  is  most  use- 
f -il  to  those  moacratoly  advanced  aj  players.  The  auth- 
oi's  and  their  works  are  of  the  best.  Contents: 
Addio.  Heimwoh. 

Alice  Mazurka.  Listen  to  me. 

Angel's  Dream.  Love's  Greeting. 

Brindisi.  May  Blossoms. 

Chime  of  Bells.  May  dav  Polka. 

Dance  Cubaine.  Sunny  Home. 

Golden  Chimes.  And  37  others  of  equal  merit. 


Pianist's  Album. 

220  pages.  Sheet  Music  Size.  This  book  might,  per- 
haps, be  termed  the  third  volume  of  the  Home  Circle, 
being  similar  in  design  to  the  two  volumes  of  that  work, 
and  containing  a  quantity  of  popular  musio  which  has 
"  succeeded  "  since  its  publication.  As  each  volume  is 
an  independent  collection,  the  Pianist's  AJbumkeeps  Its 
own  title,  and  is  distinguished  by  a  number  of  what  are 
more  particularly  called  'Piano-forte  Pieces,"  of  some 
little  length  and  of  medium  difHculty.  Contents. 
Grand  Russian  March.  Mocking-bird  waltz. 

Turkish  March.  Fairy  Polka. 

Corinthian  waltz.  Silver  Spring  polka. 

Fairy  wedding  waltz.  Peabody  schottisolie. 

II  Bacio  (kiss)  waltz.  Schomberg  galop. 

Mabel  waltzes.  And  91  others. 


Piano-Forte   Gems. 

21G  pages.    Marches,  Quicksteps,  Waltzes,  Polkas,  Ma- 
zurka3,Schottisches,Galops,  Quadrille's,  Dances,  Rondos, 
Variations  and  Four  Hand  Pieces.    Contents  : 
Daisy  Dean  Quickstep.  Weiner  bonbon  waltzes. 

La  reve  quickstep.  Kiss  me  quick  and  go  polka. 

Days  of  absence  waltz.         Fairy  dell  polka. 
Fairy  DeU  waltz.  Pickwick  galop. 

Fairy  Footsteps  waltz.  Gorilla  Quadrille. 

Love  in  idleness.  Last  rose  of  Summer.    Tar. 

And  about  80  others  (or  more,  reckoning  short  airs). 


OOJie  Musical  Treasure. 


200  pages.    Halt  Vocal 
Musical  Treasure  has 
book,  as  will  best  be  seen 
All  Right. 
Light  Step. 
Sweet  Kiss. 
Voice  of  Spring. 
Constantia. 
Jolly  Brothers. 
Up  and  Away. 
Beautiful  Blue  Danube. 
Boston  Dip. 
Fairy  Wedding.    4  hands. 


and  half  Instrumental.  The 
more  variety  than  any  other 
by  the  Contents. 

Marriage  Bells. 

Roses. 

Barbe  Blue  Lancers, 

Convent  Bells. 

Remember  Me. 

Shepherd  Boy. 

Starry  Night. 

Will-o-the-'Wisp. 

Beautiful  Bells. 

And  a  hundred  others. 


LA  OR^ME  DE  LA  OE^ME. 

VOL.  I. 

The  fine  pieces  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
the  monthly  periodical  of  the  above  name.  They  are 
here  placed  in  more  permanent  form.  The  pieces  are 
very  well  chosen,  and  make  an  admirable  collection  for 
the  practice  and  entertainment  of  piano  players  some- 
what advanced.  242  large  pages.  The  names  of  the 
authors,  Rubenstein,  Oesten,  Voss,  Kuhe,  Hess,  Liszt. 
Thalberg,  Lange,  Krug  and  others,  are  sufficieut  guar- 
antee for  the  value  of  the  music.  Contents ; 
Alpine  Horn.  Grazioza. 

Blumenlied.  Harp  Sounds. 

Cujus  Animam.  Puritani. 

Dancing  Leaves.  Petit  Rouet. 

Dein  Eigen.  May  Breezes. 

Elegy  of  Tears.  On  the  Sea. 

And  31  other  pieces  quite  as  good. 


LA  OR^ME  DE  LA  OR^ME. 

VOL.  II. 

Like  Vol.  I.  this  contains  flrst-class  pieces  of   some 
diffloulty,  thus  suiting  the  taste  and  capacity  of  players 
of  some  degree  of  sBll.    There  are  about  25  different 
composers,  all  of  the  best  class.    Contents : 
Air  Castles.  Fairy  Whispers. 

Forest  Hymn.  Gazelle. 

Barcarole.  Heavenly  Voices. 

Belle  Italie.  Lucia. 

ConAmore.  Pluie  de  Fleurs. 

Evening  Dew.  Crepuscule. 

And  about  30  more  pieces  of  fine  quality. 


Fountain  of  Gems, 

This  is  a  collection  of  easy  and  pleasing  music,  in 
great  variety  there  being  a  couple  of  dozen  AValtzes, 
about  eight  each  of  Marches,  Polkas,  Mazurkas,  Galops, 
and  little  Dances,  and  twenty-seven  Piano  Pieces  of 
moderate  length,  which  last  valuable  quality  allowsthe 
placing  of  nearly  a  hundred  pieces  on  the  224  pages. 

contents: 
Amazon  March.  Clarion  Polka. 

Equestrian  March.  Favorite  Mazurka. 

Azure  Sky  "Waltz.  Enchanting  Galop. 

Clara  *'  '  And  about  90  others. 


The  Piano  at  Home, 

250  pages.  Four  Hand  Pieces.  Abookof  the  greatest 
value  to  teachers  and  pupils,  since  the  former  do  not 
need  to  be  told  of  the  excellent  effect  on  "time" 
and  "security"  of  practice  with  four  hands.  Aside 
from  the  technical  use,  the  book  presents  some  of  the 
best  kind  of  material  for  musical  enjoyment.  Music, 
when  performed  in  this  way,  is  doubly  powerful.  There 
is  also  a  nchness  in  harmonic  effect,  quite  difficult  to  bo 
evolved  by  the  hands  of  one  performer.  Contents  : 
Blue  I  <anube  waltz  II  desiderio. 

Carabinier.    Swiss  march.    Jolly  brothers'  galop. 
Carnival  of  Venice.  Maiden's  prayer. 

Dumbarton's  bonnie  Dell      March  of  men  of  Harlech. 

march.  Monastery  bell. 

Fairy  wedding  waltz  polka.  Pestal. 
Her  bright  smile  waltz.  And  63  others. 


The  Organ  at  Home. 

200  pieces  for  Reed  Organs.    Pages,  Sheet   Mtrsio 
Size.    "  The  Organ  at  Home  "  contains  a  large  number 
of  pieces  in  great  variety,  and  all  adapted  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  instruments.    Contents: 
Adagio.  Beautiful  Bells  waltz. 

Andante  Graziozo.  Deux  Anges  (les). 

Air  from  "  Willi.im  Tell."     Elegy  of  Tears. 
Angel's  trio.    "  Elijah."        Fredonia  march. 
Blue  eyes.  Funeral  march. 

Blue-bells  of  Scorland.  Golden  leaf  Sohottlsclie. 

And  about  200  others. 


The  Hom>e  Circle,    (vol  i.) 

216  pages.  A  collection  of  easy  Instrumental  music. 
This  Dook  being  the  first  issued  of  the  instrumental 
series,  naturally  includes  the  older  standard  easy  pieces, 
those  that  have  been  popular  for  many  years.  There  are 
about  150  pieces,  most  of  them  fitted  to  be  excellent  re- 
creation pieces  for  learners.  On  this  account  the  vol- 
ume is  of  great  value  to  teachers  and  pupils.  Contents: 
Aladdin  quickstep.  Azalia  polka. 

Annie  Lawrie  quickstep.        Baden  Baden  polka. 
Affection  waltz.  Flying  Cloud  schottische. 

Aurora         "  Etude  Mazurka. 

Bohemian  Girl  waltz.  Champagne  galop. 

Cinderella  "  Basket  Cotillon. 

And  about  140  (or,  reckoning  simple  airs,  170)  otheFB. 

The  Hom>e  Circle,  (vol.  n.) 

250  pages.  Pi.ano-forte  pieces  of  easy  and  medium 
difSculty,  with  a  few  Four  Hand  arrangements.  This 
book,  like  Vol.  I.,  is  of  use  to  learners,  as  the  music  is 
not  difficult,  and  the  duets  are  most  excellent  practice. 
There  is  a  great  variety  of  fine  music,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  Contents. 

Cecilia  march.  Bobolink  polka. 

En  avant  march.  Cuckoo        " 

Admired  waltz.  King  Pippin  polka. 

Blossom       "  Cherry  npe  Schottische. 

Canova         "  H  Poluito  galop. 

Clara  '•  Angelina  quadrille. 

And  about  130  others,  (injiuding  22  four  hand  pieces.) 


Parlor  Music,    (vol.  i.) 

A  book  intended  to  be  popular  must  generally  be  easy, 
and  the  sixty  or  morepieces  of  "  Parlor  Music"  are  easy 
or  of  easy  medium  diinculty,  and  the  composers  of  these 
pieces  are  those  that  have  been  very  successfnl  in  meet- 
ing the  popular  taste.  Has  242  pages.  Contents: 
Always  ready.  Happy  New  Year. 

Belle  Jeunesse.  Jewel  Box. 

Bluette.  Belle  Gitano. 

Chant  de  Berger.  Lily  of  the  Valley. 

Don  Pasquale.  Merry  Foresters. 

Dream  Land.  Moss  Rose. 

Fairy  Land.  Beautiful  Hudson. 

Friendly  Eyes,  Scotch  Lassie. 

Golden  Youth.  And  about  43  others. 


Parlor  Music,     (vol.  n.) 

This  is  quite  similar  tr>  the  other  volume  in  design,  and 
well  filled  with  about  60  pieces  of  moderate  difficulty. 
It  should  here  be  remarked,  that  it  is  difficult  to  state 
with  exactness  the  number  of  pieces  in  any  large  col- 
lection, as  a  long  piece,  a  set  of  Waltzes  or  a  Quadrille,  is 
sure  to  include  little  airs  or  extra  pieces  that  are  not 
named  by  its  title.  222  pages.  Contents: 
Balanoelle.  Dance  of  Love. 

Bashful  Polka.  Gazza  Ladra. 

Chilperic  waltz.  Heimweh. 

Cleopatra  waltz.  Huguenots. 

Dame  Blanche.  And  about  50  others. 
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MUSICAL  AND  EDUOATIONAL  EXCURSION 

3Co  Kurup«i,  in  tlie  ISiininitfr  of  1S9S, 

Visiting  Ireland,  Scotland,  England,  France,  Belgium, 
the  RMue,  Prussia,  Switzerland,  Italy  and  the  Paris  Kx- 
position.  All  objectionable  features  incident  to  European 
travel  entirely  removed.  Return  tickets  good  for  twelve 
months.  College  professors,  teachers  of  music  and 
literature,  art  students,  school  teachers  and  others  of 
like  tastes,  please  address  for  prospectus, 

E.  TOUBJEE, 
959  Music  Hall,  Boston 

MRS.    FLORA.    E.    BARRY,    VocaUst    and' 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.     124  Chandler  St. , 
near  Columbus  Avenue. 

j^  W.  FOSTEB,  Conductor  and  Vocalist,  will  resume 
VT«  Lessons  on  and  after  Oct.  9, 18J5,  at  690  Washington 
Street,  rooms  of  Woodward  &  Brown,  Boston.  Call  Sat- 
urdays from  11  to  12  o'clock. 


NEW  iVlETHOD 

For  the  Piano  Forte. 

BY    ITAVIZAiy    RKCHAXIDSOX. 


260.000  copies  sold.  Sales  have  surpassed  those  of  all 
other  books  combined.  Be  sure  to  order  by  the  above 
fuU  title,  .and  do  not  accept  instead  of  this.  The  Mod" 
EKsr  ScnooL,  which  is  an  .older  book,  by  the  same 
author.  Mr.  Richardson's  opinion  of  the  merits  of  this 
first  effort  may  be  gathered  from  the  following,  taken 
from  the  Preface  to  the  New  Method. 

"  Becoming  at  length  satisfied  of  the  truth  of 
these  criticisms,  (by  many  eminent  composers 
and  professors,)  and  convinced  that  great  im- 
provements were  obviovisly  needed,  I  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  remedy  the  defects.  Profit- 
ing by  the  experience  and  advice  of  the  best 
practical  teachers,  I  commenced  a  thorough  and 
critical  examination  of  my  first  method,  and 
concluded  that  the  only  remedy  would  be  to 
bring  out  a  new  work  on  an  improved  plan." 

This  new  work,  substituted  for  the  defective  Modern 
School,  was  Richardson's 

NEW  METHOD  FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE, 

which  has  been  revised  and  re-revised,  until  it  is  the 
most  perfect  of  music  books,  is  a  great  favorite  with 
the  profession,  and  is  the  only  true  "Richardson." 

PUBLISHED    BY 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston. 


jrVSK    PUBIiISUED. 


The  Sunshine  of  Song. 

A  bright  and  sunny  collection  of  New  Songs,  Ballads 
and  Songs  with  Choruses,  and  with  Piano  or  Reed  Organ 
acc't.  A  book  quite  American  in  character,  with  our 
own  popular  composers,  and  the  class  of  songs  that  are 
the  greatest  favorites. 

Uniform  in  style,  binding  and  price  with  the  "World 
of  Song,"  "Gems  of  English  Song,"  and  others  of  the 
"Library"  series,  and  costs  in  Boards  $2.50;  Cloth  $3.00; 
Pine  Gilt  $4.00. 


THE  CLUSTER  OF  GEMS. 

This  is  a  valuable  collection  of  pieces  of  a  somewhat 
advanced  character  as  to  difficulty,  and  is  suited  to  the 
tastes  of  advanced  players.  There  are  239  pages  Sheet 
Music  Size,  and  the  pieces,  which  average  about  5  pages 
each,  are  by  Leybach,  Spindler,  Von  Bulow,  Lichner, 
Rubensteiu,  Ascher,  Oesten,  and  other  celebrities.  Uni- 
form in  style,  price  and  binding,  with  the  "Sunshine" 
described  above,  and  with  the  27  other  hooks  of  the 
famous  "Library"  series, 

In  Boards  $2.50;  Cloth  $3.00;  Fine  Gilt  $4.00. 

For  Sale  at  all  the  principal  music  stores.  Will  also 
be  mailed,  post  free,  to  any  address,  for  the  retail  price. 
Change  may  be  sent  in  postage  stamps. 


DITSON  &  CO. 

Invite  renewed  attention  to  their  *' Library"  series  of 
books.  It  is  continually  enlarging,  and  growing  richer 
by  the  addition  of  collections  of  successful  Songs  or 
Pieces,  and  includes  so  nearly  all  that  are  good,  that  no 
player  or  singer  can  very  well  dispense  with  the  pres- 
ence of  at  least  a  few  of  the  volumes  among  the  music 
on  the  Piano  or  Organ. 

The  larger  books    are   collected   under  the    general 
title  of 

THE 

Home  Musical  Library. 

Vocal. 

1.  The  Sunshine  of  Song. 

2.  The  "World  of  Song. 

3.  Gems  of  English  Song. 

4.  Household  Melodies. 

Vol.  I. 

5.  "  "       "    II, 

6.  Moore's  Irish  Melodies. 

7.  Silver  Chord. 

8.  Gems  of  German  Song. 

9.  Shower  of  Pearls.  Duets 

10.  Gems  of  Scottish  Song. 

11.  "        Sacred       " 

12.  Wreath  of  Gems. 

13.  Operatic  Pearls. 

14.  Silver  Wreath. 


Tocal  and  Instrumental. 

15.  Musical  Treasure. 


Instrumentisl. 

The  Cluster  of  Gems. 
Gems  of  the  Dance. 
Gems  of  Strauss. 
Welcome  Home. 
Pearls  of  Melody. 
Pianist's  Album. 
Pianoforte  Gems. 
La  Cr^me  de  la  Cr6me. 
Vol.  I. 
"       "       "     "    II. 
Fountain  of  Gems. 
Piano  at  Home. 

4-Hand  Pieces. 
Organ  at  Home. 

Reed  Organ  Pieces. 

Home  Circle.    Vol.  I. 

"         "         "   n. 

Parlor  Music.    Vol.  I. 

«  <.  „    n 


Each  of  the  above  books  contains  from  200  to  250 
pages  of  Sheet  Music  Size,  and  from  60  to  200  Songs  or 
iPieces  (according  to  length.) 

nuiform  Binding  and  Price,    $2.50  Boards; 
$3.00  Clotli ;  $4.00  Gilt. 

The  smaller  boolis  have  the  general  title  of 
THE 

Gem  Musical  Library, 

Are  elegant  affairs,  each  contains  80  well  filled  pages, 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  25  songs  or  pieces,  well  dis- 
played, in  attractive  style. 

Price  in  Boards  $1.50;    in  Clotii  $2.00. 


Vocal. 

33.  Fireside  Echoes. 

34.  The  Song  Basket. 
36.  Gathered  Flowers. 

36.  Hearth  and  Home. 

37.  Shining  Lights. 
33.  The  Song  Gift. 

39.  Priceless  Gems. 

40.  Sweet  Sounds. 

41.  Golden  Leaves.  Part  1. 

42.  "  "  "    2. 


Snstraueutal. 

43.  Fairy  Fingers. 

44.  Golden  Chimes. 

45.  Magic  Circle. 

46.  Pearl  Drops. 

47.  Musical  Blossoms. 

48.  The  Musical  Gift. 

49.  Musiciil  Gathering. 

60.  Brilliant  Gems. 

61.  Pleasant  Memories. 

52.  The  Young  Pianist. 

53.  Musical  Recreations. 

OLI"VEIt    ODITSOKr    &c    CO., 
119  &  161  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


^m  Pttisw  Ux  gt\. 


VO  0 AL . 

My  last  fond  Song  to  thee.     (Mein  letze* 

Lied.)    F.    8.    dtoa.  Kolzel.  36 

Tell  me  you're  not  angry,  Darling.    B6.    3. 

FtoF.  Bennett.  80 

Roll  out!    Heave  dat  Cotton.      Song  and 

Chorus.    E.    .3.    E  to  g.  Haya.  30 

Sad  and  Forlorn.    (Russian Song.)  D minor. 

4.    d  to  a.  Kanabena.  30 

'Twas  but  a  Rosebud  you  gave  me.    A6.    3. 

E  to  F.  Darling.  30 

The  Waggon.    G.    5.    ctoE.  JfoHoy.  35 

Thou  art  my  Star.    P.    3.   c  to  F.    Marriott.  30 
Pompey's  Love.     C.     2.     d  to  E.  Prati.  SO 

If  I  was  only  long  enough.     F.     2.  Baton.  SO 

I  took  her  to  the  Ball.     Song  and  Chorus. 

E6.     3.  ffai/a.  SO 

The  Black  Hussars.     B6.     3.     c  to  E.        Jona.  30 
He  always  came  Home  to  Tea.     F.     2.  d  to  D. 

ImU.  80 
The  Badge  of  Blue.  G.  2.  G  to  E.  DeinU.  80 
Rappelle  Toi.  (Do  not  forget.)  (Non  ti  acordar.) 

A.     4.     d  to  E.  Rupe:  40 

Mother,  sit  me  at  the  Window.     Song  and  Cho. 

F.     3.     E  to  F.  Proa.  SO 

My  Little  Woman.      Bass  Song.      A.     6.    A 

(basB  staff)  to  c.  Otgood.  40 

You  are  all  to  me.     Russian  song.   G  minor.  4. 
d  to  F.  Thtoba.  80 

IiMtruiueiital. 

Morning  Promenade.     (Une  Promenade  de 
Matin.)    Characterestic  Piece.    B6.    3. 

Bendel.  40 
Telephone  Galop.    C.    3.  Moses.  36 

La  Fontaine.    Morceau  de  Salon.    G.    3. 

Bohm.  40 
Sweet  By  and  By.    Transcription.    F.    3. 

Warren.  SO 
Yes,  Mazurka.     G.    2.  Mack.  25 

Pomponette.    A.    3.  Durand.  40 

Violettes  Waltzes.    5.  Waldteufel.  60 

Album  Leaf.    A6.    5.  Staab.  60 

Minuet.    C.    3.  Boccherini.  35 

Sweet  Bye  and  Bye.     Transcription.     BJ.     8. 

Hinman.  40 
VIII  Daily  Studies,  comprising  the  principal 
technical  difficulties,  in  brief  exercises.    4. 

Arthur  Meet.  15 
Schubert's  Unfinished  Symphony.  First  move- 
ment. B  minor.  6.  Perabo.  80 
Telephone  March.  G.  2.  Turner.  30 
Po  Paul  Polka.  G.  2.  Tar-Coen.  36 
Sweetheart's  Waltz.  3.  J)' Albert.  78 
Evening  Bell.  BJ.  4.  Mendelssohn.  40 
Flying  Dutchman,  by  Wagner.  4.  Kjihe.  1.00 
Reform  Quick-step.  B6.  8.  Minter.  30 
0  Beautiful  May  Waltz.  3.  Strauss.  76 
Magnolia  Spring  Waltz.  A.  8.  Wallace.  30 
Sailor  Chorus  from  Flying  Dutchman.     C.     4. 

Spindler.  40 
School  Girls'  March.     D.     3.  GianneUi.  SO 

Tales  from  Home.    (Marchen  aus  der  Heimath). 
3.  K  Straws.  60 

BOOKS. 

A  School  of  Velocity.  33  Studies  for 
promoting  Strength,  Agility,  and  Cer- 
tainty of  Touch  of  the  Fingers.  Op.  136. 
Composed  and  arranged  for  Piano,  by 
A.  Loeschhorn.    In  3  Books,  each,  1.26 


Music  BY  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mall,  the  expeni* 
beiug  one  cent  for  every  two  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof, 
one  or  two  cents  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  masic.  P«rsont 
■It  ii  c1i8tBn<-,f  will  And  the  conveyance  a  sarlne  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  (Jso  be  sant  at 
double  those  rates. 


DWIGHT'S    JOUENAL    OF    MUSIC. 


Square  and  Upright  Pianos 

33  Union  Square,   New  York. 

Docker  BrotberH*  Orand,  iSqaarCf  and 
IJprigrlit  PianoH  are  the  best  made  in  the  country. 
They  take  the  lead  of  all  first-class  instruments,  being 
unrivalled  in  beauty  of  tone,  and  perfection  of  mechan- 
ism in  every  detail. 

Send  for  IIlaNtrated  Catalog-oe. 

PKICES   KEASONAELE. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO., 

Publisliers  of  Music  and  Music  Books.  Dealers 
in  Pianos,  Eeed  Organs,  and  all  other  Musical 
Instruments,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 

449  &  431.   Tf^asliirag-ton  Street,   Soston, 

C.H.  DITSON  &  CO., 

[SirCCESSOES  TO  J.  L.  PETEKS,] 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 

S4:3  Broadvrajr,  IVevr  "Vork. 

J"®  m^  miwmmm  m  c«.f 

[SUCCESSOES    TO    LEE    &    WALKEE,] 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music 
and  Musical  Merchandise. 

922  Cliestnut  Street,  Pbiladelpbia. 


The  above  three  stores  have  close  connections, 
so  that  the  same  music  and  the  same  music 
books  may  be  seen  and  are  for  sale  in  eacli 
store;  as  also  in  the  stores  of  the  following 
special  Agents : 

Music  Publishers,   and  Wholesale    and  Retail 
Dealers  in  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musical 
Instruments,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
The  largest  stock  in  the  North  West. 

CUicag-o,  III. 

DOBMEYER  k  NEWHALL, 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  iu  Music,  Music 
Boolss,  Musical  Instruments  and  Musical  Mer- 
chandise. 

Cincinnati,  Obio. 


Ditson  &  Go's  Music  and  Music  Books  may 
also  be  ordered  of  any  of  the  principal  Music 
Dealers,  in  any  part  of  the  U.  S.  or  Canada. 
Persons  living  at  a  distance  from  Music  stores 
can,  mth  perfect  convenience,  order  music  by 
mail.  The  small  expense  is  borne  by  the  publish- 
ers. Circulars  and  catalogues,  easily  procured 
of  Ditson  &  Co.,  or  the  brief  but  sufficient  des- 
criptions in  this  Journal,  enable  a  person  in  the 
innermost  recesses  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to 
select  with  almost  the  certainty  of  one  in  a 
music  store.  Music  is  sent  promptly  for  the 
retail  price,  and  inconvenient  odd  amounts  of 
change  may  be  sent  in  Postage  Stamps. 


MADAM    SEILER'S 

SCHOOIj    of    -VOCA-L    -A.I1T, 

1327  Spkuoe  St.,  PHrLADEiPHiA,  Pa.,  commences  its 
new  term  January  28th. 

Classes  under  accomplished  teachers.  Thorough  in- 
struction in  Sacred,  Okatorio  andOPERAMusic.  The 
School  is  specially  designed  for  the  education  of  teachers 
and  artists.  Circulars,  with  f  uU  information,  to  be  had 
on  application.  95^0 


Hershey  School  of  Musical  Art, 

8.3  &  85  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  at 

HERSHEY  MUSIC  HALL. 

ffAIiI,  TERM  COMMEWCES  8EPX.  19. 

BOOKS  NOW  OPEN. 

SEND    FOR    PROSPECTUS. 


The  Hall,  opposite  McVicker's  Theatre  at  the  point 
where  the  horse  car  lines  converge.  Is  capable  of  seating 
800  to  1000  persons.  It  is  furnished  with  a  fine  3  manual 
Concert  Organ  built  by  Johnson  &  Son,  and  Steinway 
&  Sons'  Centennial  Grand  Piano,  and  will  be  rented  at 
reasonable  rates.  [951  3  mos. 


THE   GEM  GLEANER. 

By  J.  M.  CHADWXCK. 

This  is  a  fine  collection  of  easy  anthems,  very 
well  chosen  and  compiled,  and  will  easily  fur- 
nish one  good  anthem  on  each  Sunday  of  the 
year,  for  the  "  opening  piece  "  in  Church  ser- 
vice.   Price  $1.00,  or  $9.00  per  doz. 


Tlie    Chorus    Choir  Instruction 
Boole. 

By  A.  N.  Johnson.    336  pages.    $1.38,  or  $12.00 
per  dozen. 

CLERGYMEN  have  lor  many  years  been 
preaching  that  all  the  people  should  sing, 
but  not  being  musical  experts,have  not  been  able 
to  inform  their  audiences  how  they  should  learn 
to  do  it.  Mr.  A.  N.  Jonnson.  better  than  most 
other  men,  can  give  the  proper  information. 
He  has  done  this  in  a  wonderfully  clear,  thor- 
ough and  easily  understood  way,  and  has 
marked  out  an  instructive  conrse,  with  such 
minute  directions  that  almost  any  musical  gen- 
tleman or  lady  can,  with  this  in  hand,  success- 
fully teach  a  class  or  chorus.  The  Theoretic 
course  fills  75  pages,  and  the  music  for  practice 
260  pages.  It  includes  all  varieties  of  Sacred 
and  Secular  vocal  music,  and  is  constantly  re- 
ferred to  and  "explained"  in  the  instructive 
pages. 

The  Encore. 


Price  75  cents,  or  $7.50 


By  L.  O.  Emeeson. 
per  dozen. 

THIS  is  strictly  a  Singing  Class  book,  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  intended  to  contain  all  the 
material  for  the  practice  of  Singing  Classes,  ar- 
ranged in  the  most  convenient  manner.  There 
is  the  usual  instructive  course,  with  exer- 
cises and  easy  airs.  This  is  followed  by  a  fine 
collection  of  part  songs,  duets,  glees,  etc.,  so 
large  and  complete  that  the  book  is  a  fine  one 
for  the  easy  practice  of  societies  and  conven- 
tions. There  are  also  about  50  tunes  and  an- 
thems. The  music  shows  the  usual  marked 
[.bility  and  good  judgment  of  Mr.  Emerson  in 
selection  and  composition. 


JOSEPH'S  BONDAGE.  By  J.  M.  Chadwick. 
Price  in  Boards  $1.50;  Paper  $1.00.  A  bril- 
liant Cantata  of  high  character.  Best  given 
with  costumes  and  scenery. 

THE  WHIPPOORWILL  is  Mr.  W.  O.  Pke- 
KiNS'  latest  book,  and  is  a  general  collec- 
tion of  cheerful  School  song  books  of  good 
quality.     Price,  50  cts;  $5.  per  doz. 

STAHSTER  AND  BARRETT'S  DICTIONARY 
OF  MUSICAL  TERMS,  is  a  fine  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Music,  with  able  essays  on  theory,  and 
many  fine  pictorial  and  musical  illustrations. 
Price  S4.00. 

MOORE'S    DICTIONARY    OF    MUSICAL 
INFORMATION,  is  a  very  compact  and 
useful  compendium.    Price  $1.25. 

Pnblisbed  by  Oliver   Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston. 


Awarded  to  L.  POSTAWKA  &  CO.,  Cambridgeport, 
Mass.  The  United  States  Centennial  Commission  an- 
nounces the  following  as  the  basis  of  an  Award  to  LODig 
Postawka  &  Co.,  Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  for  :PIA1I'0 
SXOOIi.  Report.— For  ingenuity  of  consti-uction,  and 
firmness  and  immovability  when  in  use. 

A.  T.  GOSHOEN,  Director-General. 
[SEAL].  J.  R.  HAWLET,  President. 

Attest:  J.  L.  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 
*'  We  think  the  Stool  one  of  the  best  ever  offered  to  the 
public.  STEINW AT  &  SONS,  New  York." 


f  n'fefe'  W^^\^  ^tluL 

For  Pilic  anil  Priyate  Singii  Classes. 

BT  W.  O.  PERKINS. 
Price  95  Cents.       $0.'3'5  per  Bozen. 

Mr.  Pbbkins  shows  his  appreciation  of  the 
true  need  of  Singing  Schools  by  providing  a 
large  proportion  of  Secular  Music  for  practice. 
For  while  the  main  object  of  a  large  part  of  all 
schools  is  to  prepare  a  new  set  of  singers  for 
the  choir  or  chorus  in  church,  this  end  is  best 
attained  by  confining  the  drill  principally  to 
music  that  contain  words  that  will  do  to  drill  on. 
In  this  bright  book  we  have  quantities  of  new 
and  very  pleasing  music  in  four  parts,  which, 
with  the  "elements,"  fill  all  the  pages  to  the 
118th  page,  to  which  succeed  about  40  pages  of 
well  chosen  church  music. 


EMERSON'S  CHORUS  BOOK.  By  L.  O. 
Emerson.  Price  $1.25;  or  $12.00  per  doz. 
About  half  sacred,  half  secular,  and  all  of  the 
best. 

THE  AMERICAN  GLEE  BOOK.    By  W.  O. 
Perkins.    Price  $1.2.5.   An  unusually  good 
collection  of  genuine  glees. 

MALE  VOICE  GLEE  BOOK.  By  W.  O. 
Pbekins.  Appropriate  for  use  in  Colleges, 
Normal  Schools,  etc.  Price  $1.00;  or  $9.00  per 
dozen. 

THE  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK.  By  C.  Evbk- 
EST.  Designed  for  Girls'  Normal  Schools. 
Extensive  insti-uctive  course,  and  excellent 
music.    Price  60  cents ;  ^6.00  per  doz. 


TJie  Salutation.   By  l.  o.  Embrson. 

Zion.    By  W.  O.  Perkins. 
Price  of  each  book,  $1.-38;  or  $12.00  per  doz. 

THESE  books  have  been  before  the  public  for 
a  few  months,  are  first-class  Church  Music 
Books  of  good  quality,  with  singing  school 
course,  illustrated  by  exercises  and  tunes,  secu- 
lar and  sacred. 

Or  Ditson's  other  Books,  nxtmbering  about 
1500,  all  useful  and  salable,  the  best  idea  can  be 
had  by  consulting  descriptive  catalogues,  which 
are  cheerfully  sent  free  on  application. 

oi:.iVE»  Divsosr  &.  co.,  bosxoit 
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The  Art  of  Phrasing. 

(From  the  London  Musical  Standard.) 

Having  in  a  previous  article  on  The  Art  of 
Singing,  disposed  of  vowels  and  consonants, 
■we  propose  to  speak  a  few  words  touching 
another  requisite.  We  have  referred  to  tone, 
and  to  words;  we  will  now  speak  of  the  put- 
ting of  notes  together.  If  a  student  can  join 
two  notes  or  tones,  he  can  join  a  hundred. 
The  characteristic  of  singing  being  smoothness, 
it  follows  that  notes  should  be  so  blended  or 
dovetailed  together  that  a  succession  of  them, 
which  may  be  called  a  phrase,  or  a  section  of 
a  phrase,  should  have  the  smoothness  and  the 
shape  of  one  note.  And,  as  a  note  should  be 
smooth  and  round,  so  should  be  a  phrase.  A 
figure  somewhat  resembling  the  shape  of  the 
human  eye  is  the  form  that  a  note  should  take ; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  precisely  the  form  that  the 
several  notes  should  take  which  we  call  a 
phrase,  or  a  section  of  a  phrase.  If  we  ana- 
lyze a  piece  of  good  music,  we  shall  find  that 
it  consists  of  these  phrases,  and  the  vocal  stu- 
dent should  be  careful  to  master  them  before 
he  gives  a  public  rendering  of  the  composition ; 
otherwise,  he  may  be  twisting  the  author's 
work  into  all  sorts  of  shapes — a  proceeding 
which  will  impair  the  composition,  much  to 
the  sorrow  of  the  friends  and  admirers  of  the 
author.  But  by  a  judicious  recognition  of  the 
phrases  of  the  piece,  and  an  equally  judicious 
presentment  of  them,  he  will  be  showing  him- 
self possessed  of  a  musical  requisite — which  is 
the  third  that  has  been  pointed  out  as  being 
necessary  for  the  "listener"  to  look  for  in 
what  may  be  styled  good  singing.  Now,  it 
has  been  said  that  the  notes  forming  this  phrase 
or  section  of  a  phrase  should  be  sung  as  one 
note.  It  will  be  understood,  therefore,  tha' 
there  must  be  nothing  jagged  in  it — if  this  word 
may  be  allowed  to  pass  current.  With  what- 
ever amount  of  sound  one  note  ends  must  the 
next  note  begin ;  this  is  dovetailing  the  notes 
together.  Between  the  phrases  of  a  composi- 
tion is  the  singer's  place  for  taking  breath ;  or, 
if  the  phrase  be  long,  he  will  do  so  between' 
the  sections  of  the  phrases.  A  good  singer 
will  take  breath  seemingly  with  as  much  inten- 
tion to  mark  the  phrases  as  to  enable  him  to 
proceed.  The  listener  should  notice  how  a 
singer  takes  breath — whether  he  does  it  under 
the  circumstances  named,  or,  as  many  ama- 
teurs do  it,  just  when  they  have  a  fancy  for  it. 
An  attention  to  this-  will  furnish  him  with 
another  of  the  requisites  which  help  to  make 
up  the  account  of  good  singing.  This  may  be 
the  right  place  to  observe,  that,  in  ascending 
passages,  the  stream  of  sound  should  be  fuller 
as  the  singer  proceeds;  and,  in  descending 
passages,  the  opposite  course  should  be  ob- 
served. This  is  a  rule;  but  it  is  one  from 
which  it  is  often  necessary  to  deviate.  But 
whether  the  rule  is  being  observed,  or  depart- 
ed from,  the  voice  should  emit  a  stream  of 
sound;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  middle  of  the  phrase 
or  section  should  be  the  largest  volume  of 
sound. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  color  in 
tone,  in  order  to  express  sentiment.  In  speak- 
ing of  tone,  it  was  essential  to  make  that  ref- 
erence— although  this  is  the  proper  place  for 
the  due  consideration  of  the  subject.  Most 
persons  have  heard  such  an  expression  as  the 
merry  ring  of  a  voice.  The  tone  of  the  voice 
was  in  thorough  accord  with  the  feelings  of 
the  heart.  The  joyousness  within  gave  the 
bright  color  to  the  voice.  It  has  been  often 
said  that  a  sentiment  is  half  expressed  by  the 


tone  assumed.  We  know  the  actuating  emo- 
tions of  a  speaker  almost  as  much  by  the  tone 
of  his  voice  as  by  the  words  which  he  uses. 
What  a  power  there  is,  then,  in  tone !  By  tone 
here,  is,  of  course,  meant  vocal  color.  We  be- 
gin to  sympathize  with  the  speaker  immediate- 
ly if  his  sentiment  be  wise,  amiable,  or  gener- 
ous ;  and  it  is  the  color  of  the  voice  that  first 
moves  us.  How  essential,  then,  it  is  to  culti- 
vate this  color  of  voice;  and  especially  so, 
when  there  is  an  intention  to  give  expression 
to  artificial  sentiments  I  The  emotions  and 
passions  to  which  a  singer  gives  expression — 
or  aims  to  give  expression — are  not  natural  to 
him  at  the  time ;  but  he  has  to  assume  them ; 
hence  the  voice  should  have  whatever  color 
helps  to  express  the  emotion  he  is  assuming. 
It  used  to  be  said  of  the  great  tenor,  Rtjbini, 
that  there  were  tears  in  his  voice ;  and  that  the 
great  Italian  vocalist  brought  tears  to  the  eyes 
of  very  many  opera  frequenters,  is  beyond  con- 
tradiction. But  there  are  no  Rubinis  in  these 
days.  There  is,  however,  no  adequate  reason 
why  there  should  not  be  such  singers.  And 
one  of  the  things  for  which  Rdbiki  was  re- 
nowned, was  this — that  his  voice  assumed  the 
color  of  the  sentiment  he  was  expressing.  Let 
the  listener  then  expect  to  find  the  singer's 
voice  in  accord  with  the  emotion,  or  the  senti- 
ment, which  is  assumed.  Grief,  anger,  love, 
hate,  anguish,  revenge,  and  the  other  feelings 
supposed  to  be  engendered,  must  be  heard  in 
the  color  of  the  voice.  And  some  of  these 
emotions  will  justify  the  use  of  the  vibrato. 
Tliis  truth  will  make  it  evident  that  the  per- 
petual employment  of  the  vibrato  can  only  be 
regarded  as  a  grave  fault  in  singing. 

We  have  said  that  good  and  pure  singing 
should  be  like  streams  of  sound.  This  expres- 
sion, of  itself,  implies  that  the  notes — whatever 
the  intervals  between  them — should  be  thor- 
oughly joined  together.  Let  not  the  "listener" 
imagine  that  he  must  expect  to  find  this  junc- 
tion effected  by  means  of  a  slur.  If  the  two 
notes,  for  example,  be  separated  by  an  interval 
of  an  octave,  the  voice  of  the  artist  goes  direct 
from  note  to  note ;  and  whatever  the  timbre  or 
size  of  the  sound  with  which  the  first  note  ends, 
with  that  sized  sound  should  the  second  note 
commence.  It  may  then  be  increased  or  dimin- 
ished in  volume.  This  rule — like  most  others, 
admits  of  exceptions  being  made  to  it.  But  to 
the  student  we  would  say,  adhere  always  to 
the  rule  rather  than  be  too  fond  of  the  excep- 
tions, and  injudicious  in  their  use. 

These  few  observations  have  been  made  that 
they  may  be  fresh  in  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
while  we  direct  attention  to  another  requisite 
in  good  singing: — accent.  Smoothness  is  the 
characteristic  of  singing ;  but,  without  accent, 
singing  would  be  lifeless.  We  do  not  here 
speak  of  primary  and  secondary  accent — for 
some  of  those  persons  who  may  derive  benefit 
from  the  reading  of  what  is  now  being  written, 
know  nothing  of  music ;  and  to  tell  such  per- 
sons that  certain  tempi  have  two  accents  in 
each  bar,  while  other  tempi  have  but  one, 
might  tend  to  perplex  them ;  and  it  would  be 
directing  their  attention  in  a  way  that  might 
be  quite  foreign  to  their  desire.  But  to  point 
out  that  a  good  vocalist  is  something  more  than 
an  automaton,  and  that  there  should  be  warmth 
and  energy  (we  were  going  to  say  blood)  in  his 
singing,  is  but  another  way  of  stating  that  the 
listener  should  expect  to  find  certain  notes  in 
the  singer's  phrases  emphasized.  Accent  gives 
life  to  singing;  it  helps  to  arouse  the  hearer's 
sympathy.  To  call  it  the  pulsation  of  singing, 
will  be  giving  it  a  definition   that  may  reach 


the  comprehension  of  many.  Singing,  Iisw- 
ever  pure  and  beautiful,  if  it  be  without  ac- 
cent, will  bear  a  resemblance  to  a  cold  marble 
statue ;  but  give  it  accent,  and  it  is  like  chang- 
ing that  statue  into  a  living  being.  A  judi- 
cious care  is  requisite  in  the  use  of  this  essen- 
tial to  good  singing.  Were  this  written  solely 
for  vocal  students,  we  should  say,  if  you  em- 
phasize the  first  note  of  every  bar  in  common- 
time  music  with  a  strong  accent,  and  the  third 
note  in  the  bar  with  a  moderate  accent — as- 
suming these  notes  to  be  crotchets — your  sing- 
ing will  be  indeed  like  that  of  an  automaton; 
and  as  phrases  frequently  end  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  bar,  by  accenting  that  final  note  you 
will  be  condemning  yourself  at  once  as  being 
no  musician,  as  well  as  a  bad  singer.  But,  of 
course,  you  would  not  think  of  accenting  the 
last  note  or  point  of  a  phrase ;  nor  would  you 
accent  your  notes  in  the  manner  just  referred 
to.  You  look  at  your  phrases,  and  accent  your 
notes  according  to  the  musical  demands  of  each 
phrase. 

We  now  turn  our  attention  more  particular- 
ly to  the  listener.  In  speaking  of  accent,  it  is 
essential  that  the  musical  and  the  verbal  ac- 
cent should  be  in  thorough  accord  with  each 
other.  Although  intelligent  musicians  in  set- 
ting words  to  music  are  cai'eful  in  this  respect, 
there  are  many  vocal  pieces  in  existence  in 
which  there  is  a  great  want  of  agreement  be- 
tween the  words  and  the  music,  so  far  at  least 
as  accent  is  concerned.  In  songs  that  have 
been  translated  from  another  language  into 
English,  the  disagreement  spoken  of  is  often 
to  be  seen.  The  attentive  listener,  though  no 
musician,  will  soon  be  able  to  accustom  him- 
self to  look  for  the  singer's  accents  in  the  right 
place  if  he  pay  due  regard  to  the  words  sung, 
for  he  will  know  which  words  should  be  em- 
phasized ;  and,  assuming  that  the  musical  and 
verbal  accent  correspond,  if  he  find  that  the 
singer  has  neglected  his  accent  he  will  put  that 
circumstance  down  to  the  debit  side  of  the 
singer's  account  in  his  estimation.  He  will  be 
the  better  able  to  arrive  at  a  correct  judgment 
in  this  matter  if  all  the  singer's  words  are  dis- 
tinctly enunciated,  and  he  does  not  have  to 
give  a  part  of  his  attention  to  the  "book  of 
words  "  he  may  be  holding  in  his  hand. 

The  Last  Years  of  Beethoven. 

[The  following  reminiscences  are  among  the  most  in- 
teresting of  a  long  series  of  papers  entitled:  "Beethoven 
judged  by  his  Contemporaries,"  which  the  London 
Musical  Standard  translates  from  the  French  of  If.  Ned- 
KOMM,  in  the  Berne  et  Gazette  Musicale."] 

The  winter  which  followed  the  eoraparatively 
happy  summer  of  1826,  was  very  sad.  The  malady 
from  which  Beethoven  suffered  became  visibly 
aggravated.  It  was  apparent  that  his  days  were 
numbered. 

"  Every  evening  he  repairs  to  a  little  inn  situated 
near  his  home.  He  asks  for  a  glass  of  beer,  and 
smokes  a  long  pipe.  He  sits  with  eyes  closed,  appa- 
rently asleep.  If  one  of  his  friends  address  him  in 
passing,  he  abruptly  raises  his  head,  and  with  a 
gruff  laugh  presents  his  pocket-book  to  the  person 
who  thus  disturbs  his  ecstasy,  in  order  that  he  may 
exchange  with  him  some  salutations  and  small  re- 
marks. More  frequently  lie  writes  his  replies,  in- 
stead of  giving  them  verbally.  Then,  when  he  has 
apparently  slept  some  time,  he  draws  a  pocket-boolc 
from  his  pocket — of  a  larger  size  than  the  one  he 
IteepB  for  conversation — and  begins  to  write,  his 
eyes  all  the  time  half  closed." 

These  lines  are  extracted  from  a  young  poet  who 
was  pas  ing  through  Vienna,  who  recounted  his  im- 
pressions in  a  German  paper  some  time  after  Beet- 
hoven's death.        As  the  name  of  this  young  man 
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will  not  add  anything  to  the  interest  of  his  account, 
we  shall  not  give  it ;  but  inscribe,  instead,  the  more 
important  name  of 

Franz  Schubert. 

One  evening,  when  the  poet  of  whom  we  hare 
spoken  asked  him  how  Beethoven  could  thus  write? 
the  author  of  the  "  Roi  des  Aulnes"  replied: 

"  He  composes. 

"  But  he  writes  words,  not  notes. 

"  It  is  his  way.  He  indicates  the  course  of  his 
ideas  by  words,  and  only  occasionally  employs  notes. 
The  art  has  become  a  sort  of  science  with  him." 

These  words  may  appear  like  a  criticism  on  the 
part  of  Schubert.  But  it  is  not  so.  No  one  held 
the  great  master  in  greater  reverence  than  he.  On 
another  occasion,  when  he  beheld  Beethoven  ab- 
sorbed in  composition,  he  said : — 

''The  waters  of  the  Danube  will  empty  themselves 
into  the  sea  many  a  time  before  the  creations  of  this 
man  will  have  been  received  with  full  comprehen- 
sion. And  that  not  only  because  he  is  more  sublime 
and  more  elevated  than  other  musicians,  but  because 
he  ia  also  more  complete.  He  is  equally  great  in 
epic  music  and  dramatic  music,  in  the  lyric  style 
and  the  prosaic  style.  In  a  word,  he  can  do  every- 
thing. He  is  to  Mozart  what  Shakespeare  is  to 
Schiller.  People  undei'stand  Schiller,  no  one  has 
as  yet  fully  comprehended  Shakespeare.  Every- 
body understands  Mozart.  Those  who  know  Beet- 
hoven say  of  him,  that  he  has  still  an  infinity  of 
spirit  and  heart;  and  indeed  he  must  have  loved  in 
an  extraordinarily  unfortunate  manner,  to  have  be- 
come plunged  in  such  horrible  melancholy." 

Schubert's  mind  was  so  constituted,  that,  in  his 
greatest  enthusiasm  there  mingled  always  a  vein  of 
causticity.  We  have  said  that  he  figured  among 
the  greatest  admirers  of  the  master.  The  reply  that 
he  made  to  one  of  his  friends  in  a  moment  of  confi- 
dence sufiiciently  proves  it. 

He  was  singing  to  bis  friend  one  day  some  of  his 
first  Lieder,  and  asked  him  if  he  thought  that  he, 
Schubert,  would  ever  do  anything  good.  He  was 
then  quite  young. 

The  friend  replied,  that  this  was  already  done. 

"  Ah,  well,  I  persuade  myself  so,  sometimes," 
Schubert  replied  ;  "  but  what  can  any  one  do,  after 
Beethoven  ?  " 

For  the  first  time  for  many  years,  Beethoven 
passed  the  summer  (that  of  1826)  in  Vienna. 

He  was  then,  as  is  known,  occupied  in  the  termi- 
nation  of  several  already  commenced  works.  This 
epoch  is  a  distressing  one ;  and  yet  an  incident 
which  attaches  to  it  is  not  without  a  somewhat  com- 
ic side. 

The  account  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Swedish 
writer, 

Atterbom. 

"My  encounter  with  Beethoven"  (thus  this  per- 
sonage expresses  himself,)  "deserves  to  be  recorded. 
My  friend.  Doctor  Jeitteles,  undertook  the  introduc- 
tion. One  scorching  afternoon,  we  took  our  way  to 
the  house  where  Beethoven  lived.  We  mounted 
two  flights  of  stairs,  we  knocked;  no  one  replied. 
We  turned  the  button  of  the  door  ;  the  antechamber 
was  empty.  We  knocked,  no  one  came  ;  we  knocked 
again,  still  the  same  silence — and  yet  we  heard  foot- 
steps inside.  We  decided  to  enter.  What  a  scene 
presented  itself  to  our  eyes  !  Large  sheets  of  paper 
marked  all  over  with  lines  drawn  with  charcoal 
were  hung  over  the  wall  which  faced  us.  Beethoven 
had  his  back  turned  towards  us :  but  in  what  a  con- 
dition we  beheld  him  I  It  was  extremely  hot,  and 
he  had  removed  his  garments  one  after  the  other 
till  only  his  shirt  remained.  He  was  hard  at  work, 
and  wrote  with  a  red  pencil  upon  the  folio  lying  be- 
fore him,  beating  the  time,  and  striking  chords  upon 
a  stringless  piano. 

"  It  chanced  that  he  did  not  happen  to  turn 
round.  We  did  not  dare  to  advance.  To  endeavor 
to  attract  his  attention  bj  coughing,  or  disturbing 
the  furniture,  was  useless ;  he  had  not  heard  us. 
We  were  extremely  ill  at  ease  ;  and,  without  con- 
sulting each  other,  we  slowly  retired,  tremblinglest 
he  should  perceive  our  presence.  It  seemed  to  us 
that  we  had  committed  a  crime  of  the  highest  mag- 
nitude. 

"  When  we  were  outside,  Jeitteles  said  to  me — 
'  Your  end  is  not  attained  ;  but  you  will  be  able  to 

say — and  I  only  shall  be  able  to  say  it  with  you 

I  have  seen  Beethoven  at  work ;  I  have  seen  him 
create.' " 


"  I  quitted  him  with  this  impression  on  my  mind  ; 
and,  in  consequence,  happier  perhaps  than  as  if  he 
had  entertained  me  with  one  of  those  commonplace 
conversations  which  the  most  elementary  laws  of 
politeness  often  impose  upon  men  of  genius." 
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Concerning  Toucli  in  Piano-Playing. 

By  Arthur  Mebs,  Wesleyan  Collep-e,  Cincinnati,  O. 

The  excellent  articles  by  Mr.  W.  S.  B.  Mathews, 
which  have  of  late  appeared  in  your  Journal,  on 
pedagogical  questions  in  musical  instruction,  en- 
tourage me  to  give  the  results  of  careful  investiga" 
tion  and  experiment  on  the  same  and  kindred  sub- 
jects treated  of  there,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  inter- 
est in  a  truly  scientific  course  of  study,  founded  not 
only  on  a  knowledge  of  the  anatomical  structure  of 
the  hand,  but  also  on  the  very  important  consider- 
ation of  psychological  influences,  is  being  more  and 
more  excited.  The  work  of  Adolph  Kullak  on 
"  The  Aesthetics  of  Piano-playing,"  created  a  de- 
cided impression  in  German  musical  circles ;  and 
many  of  the  valuable  suggestions  found  in  that 
work  could  certainly  be  introduced  with  advantage 
in  our  Methods  and  Instruction  Books.  But  the 
efforts  of  that  author,  to  point  out  the  relation  be- 
tween the  mechanical  and  psychological  sides  of 
piano-playing,  seem  scarcely  to  have  been  so  thor- 
oughly appreciated  as  the  importance  of  the  subject 
would  warrant.  As  seveial  points  bearing  on  this 
very  question  have  been  enlarged  upon  by  Mr. 
Mathews,  a  few  words  relating  to  the  same  prob- 
lem may  not  be  amiss.  The  field  for  investigation 
in  this  particular  direction  is  so  very  large  and 
comparatively  uncultivated,  that  I  may  be  permitted 
to  turn  specially  to  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Math- 
ews in  No.  lY  of  your  valuable  Journal,  "  Concern- 
ing Touch  in  Piano-Playing." 

The  universal  want  of  ability  to  "  color "  the 
touch  is  certainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact,  that 
compound  touches  (coming  from  several  joints  sim- 
ultaneously) are  taught  at  too  early  a  stage  of  piano 
practice,  wherebj'  a  perfect  control  over  the  sepa- 
rate joints  employed  is  made  most  difficult.  It  ia  a 
physiological  fact  that  the  intensity  of  effort  and  its 
success  depend  upon  the  concentration  of  mind  on 
one  point,  that  is  to  say,  one  set  of  muscles.  The 
most  serious  error  made  in  piano  instruction  is, 
that  the  attention  of  the  student  is  not  sufficiently 
concentrated  on  those  points  only  which  are  directly 
brought  into  activity.  A  naturally  gifted  pianist  will 
have  unusually  sensitive  finger-tipa,  and  the  gradu- 
ations of  touch  will  be  judged  by  him  not  so  much 
through  an  analysis  of  the  joints  or  muscles  em- 
ployed in  bringing  out  a  certain  effect,  as  by  the 
sensation  which  is  produced  through  the  nerves  of 
the  fingers,  in  performing  this  certain  motion.  A 
short  staccato,  for  instance,  (and  here  distinction 
between  positive  and  negative  staccato  must  be 
carefully  made)  will  produce  "n  the  performer's 
nervous  system,  through  the  nerves  of  the  fingers, 
an  impression  in  direct  relation  to  the  effect  of  the 
blow.  The  sensation  produced  through  the  ner 
vous  system  in  executing  a  passage  must  impress 
itself  on  the  mind  with  the  utmost  accuracy,  and 
come  to  the  consciousness,  thus  enabling  the  per- 
former by  renewing  this  sensation  through  muscu- 
lar action,  to  bring  about  the  very  same  effect  at 
will  again  and  again.  The  purely  automatic  move- 
ments of  the  fingers,  which'are  the  result  of  innum- 
erable repetitions  of  precisely  the  same  succession 
of  efforts,  and  which  invariably  produce  a  mechan- 
ical and  unsympathetic  touch,  are  principally 
the   result   of    failing     to     develop    the    sensitive- 


ness of  the  nerves  of  the  fingers.  The  difficulties 
which  arise  from  the  construction  of  the  hand,  such 
as  weakness  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  fingers,  are  of 
course  not  meant  here,  as  these  can  be  removed  on- 
ly by  developing  the  muscles  through  mechanical 
practice,  although  here  too  the  training  will  be 
materially  aided  by  constant  m«ntal  concentration 
and  not,  as  Dreyschock  and  others  teach,  by  purely 
mechanical  work,  simultanemusly  with  the  perform- 
ance of  which  a  book  may  be  read  or  the  mind  oth- 
erwise diverted— but  those  motions  are  referred  to, 
which  are  retarded  by  the  want  of  ability  to  con- 
centrate the  mind  with  sufficient  rapidity  and  im- 
petus on  the  muscles  to  be  brought  into  play.  The 
difference  of  piano  mech:inics  and  technics  must  here, 
as  at  every  stage  of  study,  be  carefully  observed. 
Tlie  clinging  pressure  must  therefore  be  insisted 
upon  not  only  because  it  will  strengthen  the  mus 
cles,  but  because  it  will  make  perception  and  reflex 
action  become  perlect  and  well  defined.  The  neces- 
sity of  developing  the  muscles  and  bringing  their 
activity  to  consciousness  demands  that  the  attack 
should  be  most  decided,  and  brought  about  by  rais" 
ing  the  fingers  high,  as  Plaidy  and  Koehler  very 
emphatically  teach.  The  legato  touch  will  be  suc- 
cessfully developed  if  care  ia  taken  that  the  weight 
of  the  hand  (the  resisting  power  after  the  blow)  be 
at  no  time  removed  from  the  finger,  but  shifted  from 
one  finger  to  the  other.  [See  introductory  remarks 
to  Koehler's  "  Laufer  Studion."]  This  will  at  th° 
same  time  cause  the  nerves  to  transmit  a  constant 
current  of  sensation,  which,  as  long  as  it  is  uninter- 
rupted, and  comes  from  one  finger  only  at  a  time, 
will  give  the  best  idea  of  what  legato  touch  ought 
to  be,  namely  a  constant  and  unbroken  pressure  on 
one  key  or  the  other  (one  key  only  at  a  time,  o' 
course.)  Sebastian  Bach's  style  of  playing,  as  de" 
scribed  in  Forkel's  biography,  will  give  excellent 
information  as  to  the  correct  manner  of  playing 
legato.  The  danger  which  arises  from  calling  in- 
to activity  any  other  than  the  knuckle  joint  (before 
the  normal  firm  touch  has  thoroughly  become  flesh 
and  blood  with  the  pupil)  lies  in  the  tendency  to 
assist  the  blow  with  motions  coming  from  the  first 
and  second  finger  joints.  In  playing  the  F  scale 
downwards,  for  instance,  the  fourth  and  fifth  fingers 
will  generally  be  kept  contracted  until  the  moment 
of  passing  them  over  the  thumb,  when  they  will  be 
extended  ;  in  striking  B  flat  the  fourth  finger  being 
again  contracted  sympathetically  with  the  third, 
which  is  preparing  to  press  down  A,  will  produce 
too  loud  a  tone  and  generally  play  it  slightly  stac- 
cato. It  is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  to  deliver 
the  blow  from  the  knuckle  joint,  while  the  finger 
joints  remain  firm  and  immovable.  Koehler's  differ- 
ent positions  of  the  hand,  made  necessary  by  the 
short  fingers  (the  thumb  and  fifth)  half  on  black  and 
half  on  white  keys,  wholly  on  black  and  on  white 
keys,  point  to  the  necessity  of  adapting  the  degree 
of  extension  of  the  fingers  to  the  succession  of  white 
and  black  keys,  thus  securing  a  quiet  position  of 
the  hand.  As  regards  the  staccato,  there  are  doubt- 
less two  classes,  the  one,  the  positive  staccato,  in 
which  the  starting  point  is  a  small  distance  above 
the  key,  and  which  is  produced  by  a  blow  from 
above  and  the  sudden  rebounding  of  the  finger  from 
the  key  ;  the  second,  the  negative  staccato,  in  which 
the  starting  point  is  the  surface  of  the  key  and 
which  is  caused  by  pressure  and  a  sudden  relaxa- 
tion, by  which  the  finger  is  rapidly  thrown  from 
the  key.  Pupils  of  Prof.  Kullak,  in  Berlin,  will  re- 
member how  carefully  he  discriminated  between 
these  two  classes  of  staccato  touch.  It  is  only  in 
the  hope  that  others  more  competent  and  experi- 
enced will  take  sufficient  interest  to  write  on  simi- 
lar questions — that  these  fesv  remarks  are  offered 
after  careful  study  and  observation. 
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Production  of  the  "  Antigone  "  of  Sopho- 
cles at  Dresden. 
(From  an  Occasional  Correspondent  of  the  Advertiser.) 

Dresden,  Dec.  8,  ISVY. 

Of  all  people  the  Germans  appear  to  be  those  who 
most  truly  regard  the  stage  as  a  means  of  educa- 
tion and  mental  culture,  rather  than  as  a  mere  insti- 
tution for  entertainment  and  an  agreeable  invention 
for  passing  away  the  time.  With  laudable  perse- 
verance they  offer  to  the  public,  at  not  infrequent 
intervals  during  the  season,  various  works  of  their 
great  dramatists,  and  in  Dresden  it  has  for  some 
time  been  the  custom  on  one  evening  in  every 
week  through  the  winter  to  reduce  the  entrance 
fees  to  inconsiderable  sums,  so  that  the  poorer 
classes  may  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  form  an 
acquaintance  with  the  masterpieces  of  dramatic 
art. 

Besides  the  more  stirring  plays  of  Shakespeare 
and  Schiller,  the  theatre  directors  do  not  fear  to 
place  upon  the  stage  poems  almost  devoid  of  dra- 
matic action,  like  Goethe's  "  Iphigenia  "  and  ''  Tor- 
quato  Tasso,"  Lessing's  "  Nathan  the  Wise,"  etc., 
nor  do  they  shrink  from  occasionally  producing 
Goethe's  "  Faust,"  the  beginning  of  which  is  so  filled 
with  lengthy  speeches,  and  whose  representation, 
even  in  the  sbridged  acting  edition,  lasts  from  four 
to  live  hours.  To  young  minds  still,  as  the  Ger- 
mans say,  "  im  Werden — in  the  act  of  becoming, — 
the  witnessing  of  such  works  of  art  is  of  great  val- 
ue, as  it  brings  them  into  a  new  and  more  ideal 
world,  where  the  pettinesses  of  actual  life  disappear 
and  its  great  emotions  exist,  refined  and  elevated, 
in  a  half  intangible  atmosphere,  while  the  ear  is 
tuned  to  an  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  language 
and  gains  an  unconscious  conception  of  its  myriad 
possibilities,  and  the  intellect  finds  food  for  reflec- 
tion and  thought  in  the  poet's  resolution  of  those 
problems  which  he  treats.  For  the  many  foreign- 
ers, too,  who  flock  to  the  German  cities,  it  is  most 
advantageous  to  have  the  characters  which  they 
have  studied  in  books  presented  to  them  in  the  ap- 
propriate setting  of  costume  and  scene,  and  that 
they  are  thus  enabled  to  take,  as  it  were,  an  objec- 
tive view  of  tliat  which  before  they  have  seen  only 
through  the  medium  of  their  own  fancy. 

For  soijae  years  Sophocles's  "  Antigone,"  admira- 
bly translated  into  German  by  Donner,  has  held  its 
place  upon  the  German  stage,  and  to  the  beauty  and 
dignity  of  the  drama  itself  is  added  the  charm  of 
the  music  Mendelssohn  composed  for  it,  heard  last 
winter  in  Boston  with  so  much  pleasure  from  the 
Apollo  club.  As  one  enters  the  theatre  he  finds  the 
stage  entirely  disclosed  to  view,  the  curtain,  as  well 
as  the  usual  change  of  scene  and  division  into  acts, 
being  abolished  for  this  evening.  The  stage  is  di- 
vided, in  imitation  of  the  Greek  stage,  into  two 
planes, — the  principal  actors  standing  upon  the  up- 
per plane,  the  chorus  having  their  position  on  the 
lower,  while  the  two  are  connected  by  a  staircase 
ascending  on  either  side.  The  background  repre- 
sents the  entrance  to  Creon's  palace.  On  the  right 
are  pillars  and  a  gateway,  on  the  left  the  same  with 
the  first,  trees  of  a  grove  appearing  beyond.  In  the 
middle  of  the  foreground  is  a  Grecian  altar  piled 
with  thyrsi  and  wreaths. 

For  the  full  apprehension  of  the  underlying  pa- 
thos of  the  "  Antigone,"  the  main  facts  of  the  story 
of  CEdipus  must  be  briefly  recalled.  (Edipus,  igno- 
rant of  his  true  origin,  accidentally  meets  his  father 
and  kills  him  ;  then,  having  slain  the  Sphinx  who 
had  been  devastating  the  Theban  territory,  he  re- 
ceives, as  the  promised  reward,  the  hand  of  his 
mother,  Jocasta,  in  marriage,  becomes  ruler  over 
Thebes,  and  has  by  Jocasta  two  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters, Eteocles,  Pol3'nices,  Antigone  and  Ismene. 
When,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  the  secret  of  his 
birth  is  disclosed  to  him,  and  he  discovers  what 
crimes  he  has  unwittingly  committed,  he  is  seized 
with  horror  and  deprives  himself  of  his  eyesight ; 
then  {.Jocasta  having  already  taken  her  own  life), 
he  is  cast  out  by  the  people  and  wanders  forth  from 
Thebes.  On  his  sad  way  Antigone  accompanies 
him  ;  she  is  the  support  of  his  feeble  steps  and  the 
sight  of  his  blinded  eyes,  and  fulfilling  her  tender 
office  we  meet  her  in  "  OJdipus  in  Colonus,"  when 
she  bids  farewell  to  the  dearly  beloved  and  long- 
attended  father,  who,  clothed  in  more  important 
honors  than  in  the  days  of  his  first  prosperity,  is 
caught  up  amid  thunder  and  lightning  to  the  abode 
of  the  immortals— like  the  prophet  Elijah,  to  whom 
there  came  "  a  fiery  chariot,  with  fiery  horses,  and 
took  him  away  to  heaven." 


With  the  apotlieosis  of  CEdipus,  Sophocles's  play 
of  "  CEdipus  in  Colonus  "  ends,  but  the  imagina- 
tion follows  Antigone  grieving  for  the  loss  of  the 
dear  burden,  and  with  all  the  horror  of  her  house's 
history  upon  her,  back  to  Thebes,  where  await  her 
the  dissensions  of  her  two  brothers,  each  of  whom 
claims  the  crown,  the  apprehension  of  war,  and 
finally  the  terrors  of  the  siege  itself,  when  seven 
proud  chiefs  come  against  "Thebes's  seven  gates, 
when  brother  fights  against  brother  and  each  falls 
by  the  other's  hand.  AH  these  woes  has  Antigone 
suffered  and  survived,  when,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  play  which  bears  her  name,  she  appears  before 
us,  (>nd  in  spite  of  them  all,  as  if  for  future  compen- 
sation for  the  desolate  loneliness  into  which  she  is 
plunged,  has  been  formed  a  bond  which  promises 
her  "  the  bridal-song,  and  the  joy  of  marriage,  the 
blessing  of  wedlock  and  the  happiness  of  children." 
She  is  the  betrothed  of  Hamon,  son  of  Creon,  and 
we  hope  for  her  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day  upon  a 
near  horizon.  But  this  is  not  to  be.  Eteocles,  who 
fell  in  defence  of  Thebes,  has  received  funeral  hon- 
ors, but  Creon  has  decreed  that  the  body  of  Pob/- 
nices,  who  fought  against  the  city,  shall  remain  un- 
buried,  exposed  to  the  birds  of  prey,  an  abomina- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  gods  and  men.  In  defiance  of 
Creon's  command  Antigone  sets  forth  to  cover  with 
earth,  as  best  she  may,  her  brother's  remains.  With 
this  the  play  begins,  and  then  comes  a  chorus  of  re- 
joicing for  the  triumph  of  Thebes  over  her  enemies, 
at  the  close  of  which  Creon,  arrayed  in  scarlet  and 
white  robes,  issues  from  his  palace  and  formally  re- 
peats his  decree  concerning  Polynices's  corpse. 

Terrible  anger  seizes  him  when  he  hears  that,  in 
spite  of  his  order,  the  dust  has  been  sprinkled  upon 
the  body  ;  and  when  the  culprit  is  discovered  to  be 
Antigone,  she  is  condemned  to  death.  Calm  and 
beautiful,  she  stands  before  the  incensed  king  and 
receives  the  sentence  which  his  indignation  utters. 
Firm  and  unshaken,  with  indescribably  tender  dig- 
nity, she  insists  upon  the  respect  due  to  the  gods  of 
the  under-world  and  on  her  duties  as  a  sister,  "Nicht 
mit  zu  hassen,  mit  zu  heben  bin  ich  da  !  "  But 
neither  her  explanation,  the  entreaties  of  Hamon, 
nor  the  expostulations  of  the  chorus  of  Theban  cit- 
izens, can  soften  Creon's  stern  determination;  Anti- 
gone is  led  out  to  die.  This  is  the  most  thrilling  and 
beautiful  part  of  the  play.  In  language,  which  rolls 
and  swells  in  waves  of  sorrow,  in  the  reaction  which 
follows  the  first  sublime  indifference  to  fate,  and  as 
the  chill  of  the  approaching  grave  sends  a  shiver  to 
her  young  breast,  Antigone  laments  her  lot  and  the 
lot  of  her  doomed  house.  The  orchestra  follows 
the  pauses  of  her  recitation,  and  at  times  sustains 
it  with  wailings  deeper  than  words,  more  powerful 
than  speech,  while  at  the  close  of  the  strophe  and 
antistrophe,  the  chorus  takes  up  the  burden  of  her 
griefs.  A  last  address  to  the  city  of  Thebes,  to  its 
gods  and  its  chief  men  on  whom  she  cjUs  to  witness 
her  undeserved  fortune,  and  she  is  seized  by  the 
servants  who  are  to  execute  Creon's  will.  She  Strug 
gles  in  their  grasp,  throws  herself  suppliant  for  one 
moment  before  the  altar,  and  in  the  next  a  black 
veil  is  flung  over  her  and  she  is  led  away,  while  a 
thrill  of  horror  pierces  the  heart  of  the  spectator, 
and  the  orchestra  follows  her  departure  with  som- 
bre chords. 

The  action,  which  has  flowed  in  a  steady  stream 
from  the  beginning,  seems  to  slacken  a  little  now 
in  interest  and  give  one  time  to  breathe,  when  Tei- 
«sjas  enters  and  foretells  misery  to  Crcore  if  the  body 
of  Polynias  remains  unburied.  Moved  at  last  by 
his  predictions  and  by  the  urgent  entreaties  of  the 
chorus,  Creon  revokes  his  former  decree,  and  has- 
tens himself  to  release  Antigone  from  the  tomb, 
where  she  had  been  buried  alive.  Here  follows  the 
one  bright  spot  amid  all  the  gloom,  the  one  relief 
from  the  tragic  influence  of  the  whole  play,  as  the 
chorus  crown  themselves  with  wreaths,  seize  the 
thyrsi,  and,  waving  them  in  the  air,  march  about 
the  altar,  singing  with  powerful  voice  a  hymn  to 
Bacchus.  But  the  exultation  is  of  short  duration. 
Antigone  has  hanged  herself  in  her  narrow  prison, 
from  which  she  knew  no  escape.  Hamon  lias  fallen 
upon  Ills  sword.  Eurydice,  his  mother,  on  hearing 
the  fatal  tidings  kills  herself,  and  Creon  is  left  alone 
amid  the  ruin  and  desolation  he  has  caused.  Hor- 
rible end  1  Tragedy  far  more  terrible  than  deatr., 
or  than  any  wrong  by  which  he  might  have  suf- 
fered, to  stand  thus,  surrounded  bj^  the  corpses  of 
all  those  who  meant  for  him  hope,  and  lovo,  and 
joy,  and  to  know  that  with  his  own  hand  he  had 
laid  them  low,  The  body  of  Hamon  is  borne  oft" 
the  stage,  Creon  following.  The  doors  in  the  back- 
ground, which  had  opened,  exposing  to  view  the 
dead  Eurydice,  slowly  close  again.  The  chorus, 
with  an  admonition  to  man  that  the  foundation  of 


happiness  is  wisdom,  that  he  should  never  forget  to 
reverence  the  gods,  and  that  he  shall  surely  expiate 
Insolence  and  rashness,  move  off  the  stage,  leaving  it 
empty  as  at  first,  while  the  orchestra  completes  the 
profound  impression  made  upon  the  mind  with  its 
appropriate  parting  notes. 

L.  W.  J. 


Mendelssohn  in  Paris. 

A   LETTER    PROM   JACQUES  ROSENHAW. 

Sir. — I  have  just  read  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Gazette  Musicale  de  Paris  a  very  interesting  article 
on  M.  Adolphe  JuUien's  essay,  entitled  ifende'.ssohn 
d  Paris  en  1831.  The  writer  says  among  other 
things  : — 

"  M.  Jullien's  special  object  has  been  to  prove  that 
Mendelssohn  was  far  from  haying  formed  so  unfavora- 
ble au  opinion  as  biographers  have  stated  of  Paris  and 
French  artists." 

To  back  up  this  assertion  and  to  show  how  far 
Mendelssohn  was  from  entertaining  feelings  inimi- 
cal to  France  and  French  artists,  I  now  lay  before 
you  a  letter,  hitherto  unpublished,  from  him,  which 
he  wrote  me  in  1842.  In  a  conversation  I  had  at 
tliat  epoch  with  Habeneck,  who  honored  me  with 
his  friendship,  I  told  him  how  much  I  thought  it 
was  to  be  regretted  that  Mendelssohn's  works  were 
still  so  little  known  in  Paris.  Hereupon,  Habeneck 
commissioned  me  to  write  and  inform  Mendelssohn 
that  he  was  resolved  to  have  several  of  Mendels- 
sohn's compositions  performed  at  the  Conservatory, 
and  also  to  take  steps  at  the  Opera  to  procure  him 
a  libretto.  The  following  letter  from  Mendelssohn 
is  an  answer  to  my  own,  and  you  will  see  with 
what  respect  he  speaks  of  Habeneck,  and  how  much 
importance  he  attaches  to  the  opinion  of  the  French 

public. 1  remain,  etc., 

Jacques  Rosenh.^in. 

— Baden,  15th  November,  1S11. 

"  Berlin,  IZth  January,  1842. 

"My  Dear  Rosenhain.— I  was  very  much  pleased  at 
hearing  directly  from  yon,  and  being  enabled  to  con- 
clude that  you  have  remained,  what  you  always  were, 
my  dear,  kind,  and  indulgent  friend.  A  thousand  thanks 
from  the  boctoin  of  my  heart.  Only,  next  time,  you  must 
not  speak  to  me  at  such  length  of  my  affairs  but  of  your 
own.  Of  these  you  do  not  say  a  word,  and  yet  they  form 
a  subject,  1  should  lake  the  greatest  pleasure  in  hearing 
yon  t.ilk  about.  Remedy  this  in  your  next  missive,  which, 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  1  shall  soon  receive.  Come!  a  continu- 
ation of  our  conversation  as  we  returned  from  our  walk 
f rom  Gohlis  to  Leipsic !  Do  you  still  remember  it?  I 
received  your  piece  in  B  minor,*  a  few  weeks  ago,  with 
a  line  from  your  pen.  It  pleased  me  extremely,  and 
completely  recalled  the  happy  time  in  question;  I  have 
often  and  often  thanked  you  in  my  mind.  But  now  I 
should  like  to  know  what  you  have  new.  I  have  heard 
something  about  an  opera,  but  are  there  no  pieces  for 
the  piano,  no  songs,  etc.  ?  Write  and  tell  me  every- 
thing. ■' 

"  The  W  .  .  .  s  spend  the  winter  here  (it  is  true  that 
one  of  them  is  betrothed);  but  fancy  how  I  should  rise 
in  their  estim.ition  if  I  were  to  take  them  fresh  intelli- 
gence of  what  you  are  doing!— Think,  too,  how  I  should 
please  my  wife,  who  is,  as  she  always  will  be,  your  faith- 
ful pupil  and  admirer;  who  begs  me  to  remember  her  to 
you;  and  who,  thank  Heaven,  is,  like  the  children,  as 
well  as  one  could  wish.  We  are  leading  a  somewhat  dis- 
sipated life  here;  we  think  every  day  of  the  good  time  " 
past,  and  should  very  much  lilve  to  return  to  Leipsic. 
Whether  there  is  any  chance  of  this  desire  being  realized, 
we  shall  see  between  this  and  a  few  months.  What  you 
say  concerning  my  works  and  their  performance  in  Par- 
is interested  me  deeply ;  receive  my  best  thanks.  But  I 
must  confess  that  I  do  not  promise  myself  a  great  success. 
If,  while  remaining  in  the  path  I  have  pursued,  I  should, 
at  some  future  date,  succeed  in  composing  belter  and 
more  characteristic  works,  I  may  perhaps^hope  to  see 
one  or  other  of  them  make  its  way  in  Paris  as  elsewhere: 
l)ut  I  doubt  this,  as  regards  what  I  have  done  up  to  now; 
tlie  compositions  in  question  are  not  sufficiently  differ- 
ent from  those  where  you  are.  However,  as  you  may 
imagine,  it  will  be  a  great  delight  and  a  great  honor  for 
me  if  anything  of  mine  is  performed  in"  Paris,  aud  es- 
pecially if  a  man  like  Habeneck  interests  himself  in  the 
matter.  Present  him  my  best,  my  very  best  regards.  I 
entertained  in  years  gone  by  a  great  liking  for  him,  and 
he  was  then  so  good  and  kind  towards  nie  that  I  have 
thought  of  him  ever  since,  not  only  with  re.spcct  and 
admiration,  but  with  true  gratitude.  Please  kindly  tell 
him  this,  and  give  him  my  most  affectionate  'com- 
pliments. 

"The  metronomical  directions  for  my  iSl.  Paul  are  to 
be  found  in  the  large  score,  which  is  indispensable  for 
the  performance.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  well  to  com- 
mence with  "Fingal's  Cave?"  Should  not  H.abcneck 
r.ather  try,  at  any  r.Tte,  the  four  overtures,  or  at  le.ist 
three,  at  a  rehearsal,  so  as  to  choose  the  one  best  suited 
to  the  members  of  the  orchestra?  I  should  very  much 
wish  him  to  do  so,  and  I  earnestly  beg,  through  you, 
that  he  will.  Please  tell  me,  when  an  opportunity  of- 
fers, whether  he  yields  to  my  request;  and,  in  ca.'e  he 
does,  correct  a  typographical"  error  in  the  score  and  the 
parts  of  the  Jfeeresfttille :  the  altegro  should  be  marked 
alia  breve  Tp  instead  of  jv  ;  the  movement  is  very  quick; 
halt-a-barSp  is  worth  Cabout  a  crotchet— as  iii  the  last 
piece  of  Beethoven's  Symphony  in  A. 

"  I  write  .an  opera  for  Paris  I  You  Imow  how  strong  is 
my  des're  to  have  a  libretto  by  Scribe;  you  know  that 

•  "  Fo&me  pour  piano,"  Op.  24. 
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for  years  I  have  been  yearning  with  all  my  heart  for  a 
genuine,  fine  dramatic  notion.  But  to  come  out  in  Par- 
is with  a  first  work  of  the  kind  is  heset  with  such  diffi- 
culties, that  I  really  could  not  think  of  your  proposal 
before  having  had  one  or  two  operas  played  in  Germany, 
and  unfortunately  I  do  not  yet  see  a  chance  of  anything 
of  the  sort,  that  is;  a  good  subject  or  a- good  libretto. 
But  thank  Habeneck  for  his  kind  intention  in  this  in- 
stance also,  and  ask  him,  if  he  knows  any  good  and  fine 
subject,  for  Heaven's  sake  to  inform  me  of  it.  I  should 
consider  this  as  the  greatest  service  anyone  could  do  me 
in  my  artistic  career. 

"  Please  present  my  best  compliments  to  Eckert,  who, 
a  short  time  since,  transmitted  me  yours;  kindly  tell 
him  I  have  not  yet  received  the  pieces  of  which  he  spoke 
to  me.  Should  you  see  Baillot  or  Chopin  remember  me 
to  them.  And  now  enough  for  to-day.  Adieu ;  write 
soon,  and  remain  as  attached  as  ever  to  yours,  most 

trnly>  „ 

Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy." 


Von  Buelow's  Notes  of  Travel.* 

Or  would  you  prefer  a  title ;  "Inappropriate  Remarks 
on  Things  in  General,"  O  my  respected  patron  of  many 
years?  1  at  once  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  one 
part  of  the  above  heading  may  agree  too  well  with  the 
contents  of  my  articles,  and  that  you  may  feel  bound 
suddenly  to  stop  your  recent  putf  of  my  talent  as  a  wri- 
ter of  operatic  notices  (of  course,  at  watering-places  on- 
ly.) By  the  way,  was  not  there  a  slight  flavor  of  irony 
about  that  said  puff  ?  Is  it  quite  certain  that  you  did 
not  mean  to  characterize  me  as  a  Jack-of-aU-trades  ? 
However,  be  that  as  it  may,— 

**  Bin  fremd  dcm  Literatentreiben, 
Eann  ungedruckt  im  Pulte  bleiben." 

The  fact  is,  it  amuses  me  to  chat,  purposelessly,  with 
you,publici  or privatim,  audi  am  amply  rewarded  for 
my  trouble  by  a  friendly  smile  from  you  in  your  study. 
I  have,  unfortunately,  no  connection  with  the  ideal  Cor- 
inth, where  the  much-lauded  fair  friends  of  Herren 
Bckert,  Hiller,  and  Lindau  are  said  to  thrive,  and  I  some- 
times suffer  from  a  yearning  to  unbosom  myself.  It 
matters,  therefore,  little  to  me  whether  you  preserve  the 
dry  flowers  of  my  ink-bottle  in  your  herborarium  of  epis- 
tolary celebrities,  or .    Our  good  friend  Pohl,  poor 

fellow,  is  unfortunately  not  in  so  enviable  a  position. 
It  was  absolutely  necessary  for  his  "  Friendly  Letters 
from  Bayreuth  "  to  be  printed  at  any  price.  To  ensure 
his  pamphlet's  appearing  with  any  approach  to  neatness 
of  form,  he  was  compelled,  noMens  pohlens,  to  dedicate 
it  to  the  editor  of  the  Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Musik,  the 
second  husband  of  Herr  Brendell's  widow. 

He  would  probably  have  been  glad  enough  to  select  a 
fair  being,  younger  and  prettier  than  the  individual 
chosen,  as  his  addressee;  Herr  Pohl, however,  like  my- 
self, seems  unable  to  obtain  letters  of  recommendation 
to Corinth.  But  this  is  enough  in  the  way  of  pre- 
lude, as  the  key  is  settled. 


BKUSSBLS. 

2Uh  October. 
Thomas  dead.— Meyerbeer  still  alive— Robert  .  .  .  but 
not  the  Devil  .  .  .  and  Richard  .  .  .  but  not  Coeur_ 
de-Lion.- Gratification,  despite  the  police,  of  theim. 
pulse     to    manufacture    operas.  —  Conductororial 
pantomimism.-^Sanscolottism   in    the    Pianoforte 
Playing  of  the  present  Day. 
You  see,  respected  Sir,  that.  I  have  not  been  in 
America  quite  for  nothing  ;  I  have  gone  through  a 
course  of  study  of  the  Yankee  newspaper  style,  and 
it  is  with  unconcealable  satisfaction  that  I  perceive 
spreading  over  your  features  a  look  of  electric  ex- 
pectation, like  that  in  the  case  of  a   "  fifth,"   at  the 
fourth  desk  of  the  first  fiddles  in  the  hall  of  the  Ge- 
wandhaus,    when    a  new  Canonic   Suite  is    being 
played.     Do  not  be  alarmed,  I  am  not  cruel,  and  you 
shail  not  snap,  or  "  go  off  with  a  bang,"  like  the  fifth 
in  question.     I  can  now  quite  imagine  the  feeling, 
for,  on  Thursday  evening,  I  myself  was  very  near 

it "  going  oflf  with  a  bang,"  to  wit — in  the  Theatre 

de  la  Monnaie,  at  one  time  with  rage  and  at  another 
with  weariness.  Had  I  been  a  crowd  in  myself  I 
might  have  confounded  the  little  successor  of  the 
great  Auber  at  the  Conservatory  with  the  whole- 
sale murderer  of  the  same  name  at  Bremen,  trans- 
lating dynamite  by  embetmient.  (He  has  nothing  to 
do  with  Theodore  Thomas  of  New  York.)  I  say  : 
"  near  it ; "  I  was  saved  solely  by  the  partially  very 
admirable  manner  in  which  the  persons  engaged 
performed  their  tasks,  and  by  the  friendly  way  in 
which  my  colleague  and  respected  neighbor  in  the 
parquet,  M.  Louis  Brassin,  shared  my  torture..  I 
shall  speak  further  of  my  benefactor  presently,  when 
I  have  somewhat  got  over  my  excitement ;  the  lat- 
ter would  render  me  without  more  ado  capable  even 
of  "  praising  asses,"  were  such  a  course  not  forbid- 
den by  the  virtue  which  after  we  have  out  our  wis- 
dom teeth  becomes  a  duty  ;  I  mean  modesty.  The 
fact  is  that  it  was  especially  myself  who  was  the 
"  ass,"  for  having  had  the  hardihood  to  appeal  from 
the  miserable  impression  produced  on  me  by  the 
perusal  of  Hamlet  in  the  piano-forte  score  to  the 
impression  acoustically  receivable  from  a  scenic 
representation. 

*FromtheLeipsic  Signale,  edited  by  Herr  Senff.  Trans- 
lated in  the  London  Musical  World. 


The  empty  nothingness,  devoid  of  all  special 
physiognomy,  which  marks  Thomas's  music,  as  like- 
wise its  pretentious  conceit,  was  then  for  the  first 
time  apparent  to  me  in  all  its  glaring  brightness. 
Even  in  purely  technical  matters,  such  as  the  in- 
strumentation, where  Meyerbeer  has  shown  us  that, 
like  Vatel,  a  man  may  by  skilful  preparation  render 
even  boot-soles  palateable,  I  was  most  bitterly  dis- 
appointed. The  only  miserable  joke  my  ear  came 
across  was  in  the  second  act :  the  goings  on,  not  so 
droll  as  repulsive,  of  a  saxophone  which  was  new 
to  me,  a  bastard  of  bass-clarinet  and  English  horn, 
a  pair  of  wooden  bellows,  certainly  not  generated 
by  any  natural  combination,  and  therefore,  thank 
heaven,  not  destined  to  live.  Do  not  think,  my 
dear  Herr  SenfF,  that  I  went  to  the  theatre  afflicted 
with  German  prejudices  or  specific  musical  whims. 
The  sounds  of  Fidelia,  the  opera  with  which  I  had 
entered  on  my  duties  as  conductor,  had  completely 
died  out  of  my  ears,  and,  shortly  before  leaving 
Hanover,  1  had  thrown  my  whole  heart  into  direct- 
ing the  production  of  La  Muette  de  Portia,  and  Lu- 
crezia  Borgia.  Still  less,  though  a  Wagnerite  de  la 
veille  (I  have  been  one  for  thirty-five  years,  that  is, 
from  the  very  first  performance  of  Rienzi  at  Dres- 
den, in  October,  1842),  am  I  to  be  reckoned  atriong 
the  adversaries  of  the  great  Giacomo ;  on  the  con- 
trary. With  the  approbation  of  my  new  chief  and 
old  colleague,  Herr  von  Bronsart,  I  hope  to  give 
during  this  present  season  a  comparatively  model 
performance  of  Les  Huguenots,  such  as  the  latter 
work  needs  (unfortunately  !)  more  than  Lohengrin, 
which,  by  the  way,  can  be  and  is  given  as  it  ought  to 
he  given,  in  Munich  alone,  where  it  is  so  performed 
par  ordre  de  Mufti.  Nor  has  my  reverence  for 
Shakespeare  ever  excited  me  to  consider  it  a  crime, 
in  MM.  Verdi  and  Taubert,  for  instance,  to  transfer 
Macbeth  to  music-paper,  though  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  with  his  Lustige  Weiber  von  Windsor  (Mer- 
ry Wives  of  Windsor)  Otto  Nicolai  did  the  great 
Briton  higher  honor.  The  boldness  of  philosophiz- 
ing in  notes  (the  setting  of  the  soliloquy,  "  To  be,  or 
not  to  be,"  to  a  certain  extent  the  most  endurable 

bit  in  the  opera,  is,  however,  purl borrowed 

from  Berlioz's  Damnation  de  Faust)  would,  moreover 
not  have  offended  me  in  the  least ;  I  became  inured 
to  this  sort  of  thing,  prompted  by  earnest  intention, 
from  'Iristan  und  Isolde.  So,  naively  .sine  ira  ei  stu- 
dio, I  listened  to  M.  Thomas's  strains  ("abgeschiedene 
Vielfrassweis,"  as  David  sings  in  Die  Meistersinger), 
and,  thanks  to  M.  Brassin's  spiritual  consolation, 
continued  listening  up  to  Ophelia's  scene  of  nata- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  fourth  act.  The  result  is 
short :  a  most  deep-seated  conviction  on  my  part  of 
the  rottenness  of  this  usurper  of  the  inheritance  left 
by  Meyerbeer,  Hal6vy,  and  Auber,  and  the  most 
open-mouthed  astonishment  at  those  gentlemen  who 
lay  down  the  law,  and  who  are  incapable  of  distin- 
guishing apparent  life  and  apparent  death.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  M.  Thomas  writes  correctly,  and 
"  academically,"  if  you  like,  something  in  the  same 
fashion  that  M.  Jules  Simon  conducts  politics  ;  but 
mere  smoke  is  the  most  the  absence  of  talent  in  him 
can  produce,  accompanied,  as  the  latter  is,  by  such 
importance  that,  in  its  want  of  character  and  style, 
it  cannot  clear  even  the  rock,  want  of  taste,  a  rock 
generally  avoided  by  educated  French  musicians. 
Verdi,  with  all  his  former  roughness,  and  even  with 
his  present  queer  notions,  is  quite  another  kind  of 
fellow,  and  M.  Thomas  is  not  above  levying  the 
most  continuous  loans  on  him.  I  say  nothing  of 
Gounod  ;  that  composer's  want  of  character,  or  eu- 
phemistically speaking,  his  "eclecticism,"  has  meth- 
od about  it,  and  in  his  own  circle  he  has  notions 
which  his  intellectual  guardians  did  not  possess  be- 
fore him.  In  a  word,  he  belongs  at  all  events  to  the 
first  of  the  two  classes  of  operatic  composers  into 
which  I  would  divide  the  entire  species — though  the 
worthy  non-elect  among  the  so-called  "  German " 
incapables  desirous  of  musicalizing  dramatically  will 
not  agree  very  cordially  with  the  notion— the  said 
two  classes  being  those  who  can  add  something  to  the 
hurdy-gurdy,  and  those  who  are  compelled  to  borrow 
the  most  necessary  things  from  it.  The  dislike  I  en- 
tertain for  those  of  the  last  sort — a  dislike  I  am 
least  capable  of  surmounting  when,  devoured  by  the 
same  thirst  for  success  as  their  more  frivolous  but 
more  highly  gifted  brethren,  they  pretend  to  the 
orchestra  and  the  critics  (they  are  not  able  to  swin- 
dle the  singers  and  the  public),  that  it  is  solely  from 
"  modesty  "  that  they  neglect  the  means  of  success 
— induces  me  now  personally  to  beg  Herr  van  Flo- 
tow's  pardon  for  all  the  rude  things  once  written 
and  spoken  by  me  against  him.  When,  at  a  period 
of  such  operatic  poverty,  of  such  noisy  sterility  as 
the  present.  Master  Giacomo  is  loudly  cried  down, 
and  the  pigmies  of  to-day,  jealous  of  his  triumphs] 


appeal,  as  they  cry  him  down,  to  the  Olympian 
audacities  which  Robert  Schumann  hurled  against 
the  presumed  Antichrist,  forty,  and  Richard  Wag- 
ner twenty-five  years  ago,  we  must  simply  reply : 
Quod  licet  Jovi  noti  licet  bovi.  Schumann  understood 
just  as  much  about  an  opera  as  Eossini  understood 
about  a  symphony  ;  Wagner  was  guilty  of  injustice 
with  greater  consciousness,  though  he  may  be  ex- 
cused in  consideration  of  the  hard  laws  of  a  "  strug- 
gle for  existence."  But  "  everything  has  happened 
before,"  says  Ben  Akiba  ;  let  the  reader  call  to  mind 
how  adverse  Weber  was  to  Beethoven,  etc.  Epig- 
oni,  however,  who  do  not  deserve  being  named  in 
the  same  day  with  Wagner,  even  as  a  specific  musi- 
cian, and  whose  most  striking  success  will  never 
equal  the  fiasco  d*estime  achieved  by  Genoveva, 
should,  before  they  are  bold  enough  to  try  to  write 
operas,  poke  their  respected  noses  a  trifle  further 
into  the  scores  of  men  like  Meyerbeer,  Halevy,  and 
Auber,  and  see  whether  they  possess  sufficient  tal- 
ent to  derive  some  little  practical  benefit  from  the 
process.  The  more  sensible  among  them  might 
then  come  down  a  peg  or  two  and  grow  rather  dis- 
heartened, which  would  be  all  the  better  for  poor 
operatic  conductors.  For  the  others,  I  will  cite  the 
winged  words  of  Arthur  Schopenhauer :  "  When  a 
hook  and  a  head  canno7i  together  and  produce  a  hollow 
sound,  that  is,  once  for  all,  not  the  fault  of  the  hook." 

But  do  you  not  think,  my  dear  Herr  Senff,  that  it 
is  time  for  me  to  conclude  my  digression  ?  "  The 
art  of  wearying  consists  in  holding  nothing  back," 
says  a  French  moralist.  I  will,  therefore,  cure  my 
attack  of  sentimentality  by  a  bit  of  triviality,  and 
quickly  tell  you  something  which  will  interest  you 
most  deeply.  It  is  that  Mdlle.  Hamackers,  though 
no  longer  a  young,  was  a  very  excellent,  and,  vocal- 
ly, blameless,  Ophelia,  and  that  M.  Devoyod,  who 
played  Hamlet  for  the  first  time,  achieved  a  success 
as  brilliant  as  it  was  merited.  The  chorus  aston- 
ished me  by  its  precision  and  freshness ;  and  the  or- 
chestra was,  in  every  respect,  wonderfully  good.  I 
was  agreeably  impressed  by  the  deep  depth  of  the 
space  it  occupied,  so  indispensable  an  element  for 
the  promotion  of  discreet  accompaniment,  without 
anything  threadbare  about  the  tone  ;  I  was  less  edi- 
fied with  the  arrangement  which  strives  to  realize 
the  old  periwig-principle  of  separating  the  strings 
from  the  wind  with  the  reform  introduced  at  Berlin 
by  "  Csesar  "  Spontini,  nearly  sixty  years  ago  (and 
long  since  adopted  in  large  towns  like  Vienna,  Mu- 
nich, Dresden,  etc.)  It  is  true  that  bow  instruments 
ran  correctly  like  a  red  thread  through  the  whole 
territory,  but  the  contrast,  equally  important  for 
audience  and  performers,  between  brass  and  wood 
had  been  neglected.  The  person  of  the  evening 
who  possessed  the  greatest  attraction  for  me  was 
the  conductor,  M,  Dupont,  a  brother  of  the  well- 
known  virtuoso  on  the  piano  and  Conservatory- 
professor.  He  is  one  of  the  most  circumspect,  most 
gifted  with  delicate  feeling,  most  "  ubiquitousish," 
and  consequently  most  warm  blooded  and  most  ac- 
tive of  his  "  caste."  These  conductorial  pantomim- 
ic? ruffle  me  less  than  others,  as  I  know  the  reasons 
which  make  them  necessary  in  complicated  modern 
works.  The  inhabitants  of  small  German  towns, 
accustomed  to  pitiless  metronomes  of  flesh  and  (not 
too  much)  blood,  wlio,  for  instance,  had  never  wit- 
nessed a  good  operatic  performance  in  Italy,  take 
great  umbrage  at  them,  and,  not  having  the  courage 
to  look  over  the  conductor,  are  apt  to  complain  that 
their  enjoyment  is  interfered  with,  11  est  difficile  de 
contenter  tout  le  monde  ei  son  pere.  Such  must  be  the 
consolation  of  a  man  when  people  find  fault  with 
him,  and  when,  not  having  learnt  to  squint,  he  is 
unable  to  combine  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  which 
is  to  signal  orders  for  preparation,  of  encourage- 
ment, and  of  animadversion  to  the  four  quarters  of 
the  compass,  with  a  stylobatic  bearing  of  the  upper 
portion  of  his  body. 

And  now,  by  way  of  farewell  to-day,  a  word  of 
thanks  to  my  faithful  companion  in  suffering,  M. 
Brassin  !  I  cannot  tell  you,  0  my  respected  pat- 
ron, what  good  it  did  me  at  length  to  meet  once 
more  a  "  real  pianist  in  trowsers."  Such  beings, 
especially  when  real  individualities,  have  now  be- 
come as  rare  as  the  "  pianists  in  petticoats  "  have 
become  legionary.  And — your  hands  on  your 
hearts,  ye  admirers  of  the  fair  sex — is  there  one  pi- 
anoforte virtuoso  who  can  artistically  reproduce, 
for  instance,  Beethoven's  G  major  concerto.  Op.  5S, 
unless  he  knows  the  score  inside-out  and  upside- 
down  1  But  can  any  fair  pianists  do  so,  except  their 
queen,  Mad.  Clara  Schumann  !  It  is  not  difljcult  to 
draw  a  conclusion.  Ladies'  emancipation  is  begin- 
ning to  discredit  pianoforte  playing.  The  gap  oc- 
casioned by  Carl  Tausig's  early  death  has  not  yet 
been  filled  up ;  I  believe,  however,  that  it  may  be 
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by  M.  Louis  Brassin.  Despite  his  grey_  hair,  he  is 
as  fresh,  bodily  and  intellectually,  as  he  is  mature  ; 
he  has,  hitherto,  not  condescended  to  be  his  own 
propagandist,  though  his  talent,  as  a  composer  as 
well  as  an  executant,  would  have  fully  justified  such 
a  course.  He  sacrificed  long  since  all  interest  in 
himself  to  his  "  Nibehmgen  belief."  His  new  para- 
phrases of  fragments  from  Der  Ring  are  the  best 
and  most  useful  things  I  have  seen.  Yet  he,  by  no 
means,  belongs  to  the  non-independent  Bayreutbe- 
rians,*  whose  organ  is  the  Fritzian  Monitor  of  lead- 
ing Motives.  His  three  new  pianoforte  studies : 
"  Impressions  d'Automne,' for  performance  at  con- 
certs, I  warmly  recommend  to  all  those  among  my 
colleagues  who  are  good  enough  to  consider  me  not 
quite  incompetent  in  such  matters.  He  is  moreover 
meditating  a  second  Concerto — so  it  is  time  to  think 
about  the  first. 

Perhaps  it  is  rather  like  offering  you  mustard  af- 
ter dinner,  my  dear  Herr  Senff,-)-  il  I  recall  to  your 
mind  an  amusing  anecdote,  dating  from  1862,  and 
related  of  Dr.  Liszt  and  Chevalier  de  Kontski  at 
Darmstadt ;  but  it  is  worth  warming  up  again. 

Attired  in  his  most  magnificent  Spanish  uniform 
d  la  Marfori,  the  Polish  martyr  in  search  of  court- 
concerts  called  upon  the  Grand  Ducal  Oapellmeister, 
and  solemnly  offered,  in  the  guise  of  a  present,  the 
first  copy  of  his  latest  ofifspring  in  the  instructive 
line :  Z' Indispensable  du  Pianiste,  to  the  said  Grand 
Ducal  oflicial.  "  My  dear  friend,"  observed  the  lat- 
ter, "  when  you  again  want  to  indulge  in  a  bit  of 
humbug,  you  may  as  well  do  it  in  a  slightly  less 
rococo  style.  For  my  part  I  can  assure  you,  as  a 
person  not  entirely  devoid  of  experience  in  such  af- 
fairs, that  I'know  of  only  one  real  indispensable  du 
pianiste — and  that  is  a  decent  pair  of  trowsers." — 
Countersigned, — Hans  vou  Bhelow. 

*In  the  German  expression  "  Bay-BeuthhnecJde" there. 
Is  a  verbal  jingle  not  to  be  reproduced  in  English.— 
Tkanblatoe. 

tThe  reader,  if  unacquainted  with  German,  must 
know  that  ,Sen/— which,  with  the  exception  of  an  /  too 
little,  is  the  name  of  the  editor  of  the  /SiffnaJe— signifies 
"mustard."  What  signifies  it,  if  it  does?— Trans- 
lator. 


Music  in  Leipzig. 

THE  SEVENTH  OBWANDHACS    CONCERT JOACHIm's 

WONDERFUL    VIOLIN    PLAYING THE    FOURTH 

EUTERPE  CONCERT. 

[Correspondence  of  the  Fhilada.  Evening  Bulletin.] 

Leipzig,  Nov.  30,  1877.— The  programme  of  the  sev- 
enth Gewandhaus  concert  last  evening,  was  a  remarka- 
ble one,  from  the  fact  of  Joseph  Joachim  being  present- 
ed in  a  double  oapacity— that  of  violinist  and  composer. 
As  the  first  he  is  known  the  wide  world  over  to  be  with- 
out a  rival — a  very  Liszt  of  violinists.  To  see  him  play 
is  scarcely  less  interesting  than  his  playing;  his  bearing 
is  manly  and  full  of  dignity,  and  nothing  more  exquis- 
itely graceful  than  his  bowing  can  be  conceived.  He  is 
fully  conscious  of  his  wonderful  powers,  which,  howev- 
er, like  a  true  artist,  he  ever  and' always  only  uses 
towards  the  achievement  of  the  very  highest  ends.  In 
this  respect  he  is  a  noble  example  for  many  artists  who, 
having  acquired  the  means,  use  these  as  an  end. 

The  composer  Joachim  is  constantly  and  rapidly  de- 
veloping; his  Overture  is  proof  of  this,  which  certainly, 
without  speaking  disparagingly  of  violinists,  wonld  nev- 
er lead  one  to  infer  that  it  had  been  written  by  one  who 
has  gained  all  his  laurels  as  master  of  an  instrument  to 
which,  unlike  the  piano  and  its  harmonies,  everything 
but  pure  melody  is  foreign. 

The  whole  programme  of  the  concert  was  as  follows : 

Variations,  on  theme  of  Haydn Brahms 

Concerto  for  violin,  A  minor Viotti 

Entr'act  and  Ballet  music  from  "  All  Baba," 

Oherubini 

Barcarole  and  Scherzo,  for  violin Spohr 

Eleglsche— Overture Joachim 

Symphony,  F  major,  No.  8 Beethoven 

The  orchestral  compositions,  and  especially  the  sym- 
phony, were  played  with  the  abandon  and  spirit  charac- 
teristic of  this  rare  combination  of  musicians;  they  al- 
ways play,  never  disappoint,  and  not  seldom,  when  an 
exceptionally  good  star  reigns  over  their  concerts,  their 
performances  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  ideal  and  the 
wonderful. 

Joachim,  of  course,  was  enthusiastically  greeted,  and, 
equally  of  course,  did  he  show  himself  worthy  of  the 

fjrand  ovation,  for  such  It  really  was.  He  played  only 
ike  Joachim,  the  one,  peerless  and  unrivalled.  The 
whole  was  one  of  the  *'  good  star  "  concerts. 

The  fourth  Euterpe  concert,  last  Tuesday,  had  this  pro- 
gramme : 

Overture,  Op.  124 Beethoven 

Concerto,  E  minor Scholtz 

Sympnony,  C  major Schubert 


Piano  Solos : 

Nocturne,  Op.  9,  No.  1,  ) 

Berceuse,  > Chopin 

Scherzo,  B  minor,          ) 
Overture,  "  Anacreon," Chembinl 

Hermann  Scholtz,  from  Dresden,  was  the  soloist.  He 
is  one  of  the  few  good  Chopin  players,  having  a  touch 
delicate  in  the  extreme,  but  scarcely  of  sufiicient 
strength.  This  want  was  not  felt  in  the  compositions 
he  played,  excepting,  perhaps,  in  parts  of  the  Scherzo. 
But  Schumann  and  Beethoven,  requiring  sterner  hand- 
ling, would  suffer  seriously  under  his  soft  fingers.  He 
is  a  refined  und  highly-gifted  pianist,  and  also  not  un- 
favorably known  as  a  composer.  His  composition, 
which  was  beautifully  played  by  him,  is,  not  only  in  key, 
but  also  in  form  and  style,  in  sympathy  with  Chopin's 
famous  concerto,  without,  however,  even  approximate- 
ly reaching  up  to  his  great  model,  this  most  charming  of 
tone-poema.  He  was  much  applauded,  and  added  a  Ma^ 
zurka  of  Chopin. 

The  orchestral  compositions  were  played  admirably. 
The  symphony  on  the  programme  is  not  the  well-known 
one  of  Schubert  in  the  same  key,  but  an  arrangement 
for  orchestra,  by  Joachim,  of  one  of  Schubert  s  four- 
Sand  compositions  for  piano— Op.  140.  The  arranger 
has  apparently  overlooked  one  fact,  namely,  that  in 
compositions  written  for  the  piano,  with  its  peculiarity 
of  sound  produced  by  quickly  and  crisply,  played  pas- 
sages, such  effects  cannot  be  reproduced  by  the  orches- 
tra, and  as  a  symphony,  which  form  of  composition  re- 
quires a  much  broader  handling.        *       *       *       * 

I  will  only  give  the  programme  of  the  second  Gewand- 
haus soiree : 

Trio — For  stringed  instruments.  Op.  9 Beethoven 

Quintet— Piano  and  strings.  Op.  14 Salut-Saens 

Quintet^Strlngs,  E  flat Mozart 

Italian  Concerto — For  piano Bach 

The  composer  of  the  piano  quintet  was  also  the 
pianist. 

The  operas  during  the  week  have  been  Weber's  Frey- 
schiltz,  Mozart's  Marriage  of  Figaro^  Gluck's  Armida  and 
Nicolai's  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

John  V.  Himmelseach. 


Nov.  7.— The  eighth  Gewandhaus  concert  took  place 
last  evening,  the  programme  being: 

0  verture— "  Faniska," Cherubini 

Aria  from  "  Creation," Haydn 

Concerto  for  piano,  F  minor Chopin 

Songs Old  German  and  French 

Symphony,  C  major Schubert 

The  performance  suffered  too  much  from  comparisons 
with  the  concert  last  week,  which  was  from  first  to  last 
an  unusual  and  memorable  one.  Happily,  the  beautiful 
symphony  (both  it  and  the  overture  being  played  in  the 
usual  excellent  manner  of  the  orchestra)  came  last,  oth- 
erwise there  wonld  have  been  positive  disappointment. 
The  vocalist,  Frau  Schimon-Regan,  formerly  in  this  city, 
now  in  Munich,  is  a  good  artist,  with  a  small  voice ;  the 
songs  were  prettily  sung.  The  piano  concerto  was  no* 
in  worthy  hands.  The  young  lady  who  played  it,  while 
talented,  is  not  sufficiently  developed  to  attempt  suc- 
cessfully Chopin's  concerto. 

It  is  rumored  that  Johannes  Brahms  will  shortly  come 
to  Leipzig  to  conduct  his  newest  (second)  symphony. 
Another  rumor,  which  for  some  time  has  been  agitating 
the  minds  of  many,  has  suddenly  assumed  positive  shape 
and  form,  and  promises  to  become  an  established  fact; 
namely,  a  new  building  and  hall  for  the  concerts  of  the 
Gewandhaus.  To  all,  excepting  to  the  comparatively 
few  fortunate  subscribers  who  have  only,  after  long  and 
patient  waiting,  acqu  ired  their  privileges,  the  necessity 
of  a  new  hall  has  been  but  too  obvious  for  many  years. 
The  old  hall,  splendidly  adapted  to  the  chamber  con- 
certs, has  become  entirely  too  small  for  the  modern  sym- 
phony, and  is  also  not  nearly  large  enough  to  hold  the 
many  would-be  subscribers.  I  have  it  from  a  reliable 
source  thatupwards  of  one  thousand  persons  had  un- 
successfully applied  for  seats  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  season,  of  which  large  number  hundreds  have 
been  on  tile  ns  applicants  for  many  seasons.  Formida- 
ble difficulties,  indeed,  must  have  prevented  the  pro- 
posed plan  from  maturing  any  sooner;  what  their  char- 
acter is  I  am  at  a  loss  to  guess,  but  not  improbably  the 
deeply-rooted  prejudices  in  favor  of  the  old  ball,  with 
its  really  grand  associations,  were  not  the  least  of  them. 
Over  the  names  of  men  long  and  intimately  entwined 
with  the  history  of  the  Gewandhaus  concerts,  an  induc- 
ing proposition  has  been  made  to  subscribers  and  dona- 
tors,  of  which  so  many  at  least  will  certainly  avail  them- 
selves as  to  place  the  enterprise  at  once  beyond  the  reach 
of  a  financial  embrarassment  now  or  at  any  future  time. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  as  short  a  time  as'  is  consistent 
with  excellence,  the  wishes  and  hopes  of  so  many,  musi- 
cally inclined,  will  become  a  realized  fact. 


Leipzig,  Dec.  21,  1877.— Last  Saturday  evening  wit- 
nessed the  fourth  of  those  delightful  Gewandhaus 
Chamber  Concerts,  with  a  programme  as  varied  as  inter- 
esting and  beautiful : 

Concerto  for  three  pianos,  D  minor Bach 

Quartet  for  strings,  E  flat  major Haydn 

Concerto  for  three  pianos,  P  major,  (manuscript), 

Mozart 
Octet  for  wind  instruments,  Op.  103 Beethoven 

The  concerto  of  Mozart  had  for  many  years  been  lying, 
with  many  other  manuscript  compositions  of  the  same 
composer, in  Offenbach,  in  the  possession  of  AndrS, 
where  they  would  probably  still  be,  were  it  not  that  a 


complete,  unlfarm  and  worthy  edition  of  Mozart  is  about 
being  published  by  Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  as  a  pendant 
to  the  great  Beethoven  edition  of  the  same  publishers. 
It  is  an  exquisitely  beautiful  composition,  not  for  a  mo- 
ment ddnyingits  famous  authorship- every  note  a  gem. 
Appropriate  cadenzas  to  each  of  the  movements  have 
been  written  by  Keinecke,  which  will  be  published  with 
the  original  score.  Both  concertos  were  well  played, 
Reinecke  modestly  sustaining  the  third,  whUe  the  first 
and  second  piano  parts  were  ably  taken  care  of  by  Herr 
Maas  and  Herr  Carper ;  the  accompaniment  was  in  the 
hands  of  members  selected  from  the  orchestra. 

The  Haydn  Quartet  and  the  Beethoven  Octet  were  not 
only  well  performed,  but  were  also,  as  compositions,  in 
pieasant  contrast  with  each  other  and  with  the  Concer- 
tos. Every  number  was  intensely  enjoyed  and  applaud- 
ed by  the  large  and  appreciative  audience. 

The  programme  of  the  tenth  Gewandhaus  orchestral 
concert: 

Overture—"  Prometheus  " Beethoven 

Aria -from  "Das   unterbrochene   Opferfest," 

Winter 
Concerto — for  piano — G major Rubinstein 

( Er  ist's,                  ) 
Songs— J  Sandmannchen,   [ Schumann 

( Auftrage,  ) 

Toccata — D  minor Bach-Tausig 

Symphony,  No.  3,  A  minor Gade 

was  not  an  uninterestmg  one.  The  pianist,  Adele  Hlp- 
pius,  from  St.  Petersburg,  bad  no  mean  task  to  perform 
in  the  diflScult  Rubenstein  Concerto;  that  it  did  not 
seem  a  task,  proves  that  she  is  already  highly  developed, 
both  technically  and  musically.  In  spite  of  her  youth,  it 
may  be  predicted  that  she  will  shortly  take  equal  rank 
in  the  pianistic  world  with  the  most  celebrated  names 
of  her  sex.  The  songs  and  aria  were  sung  by  Frau 
Schuch-Proska,  from  Dresden,  an  artiste  of  superior 
abilities  and  pleasing  voice.  The  overture  and  sympho- 
ny were  played  with  marvelous  precision,  fully  equal  to 
the  very  best  performance  of  this  singular  orchestra. 
This  concert  was  the  last  for  the  year,  the  next  falling 
on  the  first  day  of  the  new. 

Der  Freyschiitz,  Reinrich  der  Lowe  and  Das  Ooldene 
Kreuzt  have  been  the  operas  given  during  the  week. 

According  to  an  official  announcement  in  the  Tage- 
blatty  the  subscriptions  towards  the  erection  of  a  new 
Gewandhaus  building,  during  three  days,  amounted  to 
615,000  marks  from  535  subscribers.  The  directors  are 
hopeful  that  the  whole  of  the  estimate  (900,000  marks) 
will  be  reached  within  a  reasonably  .short  time. 

John  F.  Himmelsbach. 


London  "  Monday  PopsJ'  "  Cherubino  "  in  Fig- 
aro, who,  like  his  American  cousin  in  our  Boston 
Courier,  writes  always  in  the  first  person  singular, 
tells  us : 

The  post-Christmas  season  at  the  Monday  Popular 
Concerts  will  begin  on  Monday  next,  and  the  enter- 
prise will  then  be  prosecuted  with  vigor.  It  is  ex- 
traordinary that  the  ante-Christmas  series  has  not 
— and,  I  believe,  never  has — been  found  to  pay  its 
way ;  but  whether  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
season  of  the  year,  to  the  vagaries  of  fashion,  or  to 
the  fact  that  the  chief  artists  do  not  appear  till  after 
Christmas,  few  would  be  inclined  to  venture  an 
opinion.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Monday  Popular  Con- 
cert audience  is  a  peculiar  one.  A  portion  of  it  is  i 
aristocratic,  and  its  members  attend  the  Mondav 
Popular  Concerts  becau.se  it  is  the  correct  thing  to 
do  so.  Tliis  section  will  be  found  in  those  stalls 
^vhich  are  near  the  platform.  A  large  portion  is 
composed  of  pure  music  lovers,  and  this  portion  will 
be  found  to  crowd  the  shilling  orchestra,  the  back 
area,  and  the  gallery.  Yet  another  portion  is  com- 
posed of  professors  of  music  and  critics,  who  will  be 
found  in  the  side-seats,  in  the  back  rows  of  stalls, 
and  in  the  alcoves  near  the  door.  This  section  is, 
of  course,  on  the  free  list,  but  it  serves  as  excellent 
bait,  the  critics  attracting  others  by  the  notices  in 
the  newspapers,  and  the  professors  inducing  their 
pupils  to  attend.  But  a  large  section  of  the  profes- 
sors and  of  the  aristocracy  preler  only  the  best  and 
most  celebrated  artists,  and  they  will  not  attend 
performances  given  with  the  assistance  of  perform- 
ers of  the  Madame  Haas,  Mdlle.  Schirmacher,  and 
Fraulein  Mehlig  type.  These  artists  are  good 
enough  in  their  waj',  but  those  who  pretend  to  be 
connoisseurs  will  have  none  of  them.  So  tliey  wait 
for  Joachim  and  Madame  Schumann,  and  when  these 
two  great  artists  arrive  the  Mondaj'  Popular  Con- 
certs may  be  assured  of  several  weeks  of  full  houses. 
This  year,  for  some  reason  which  is  not  explained, 
Madame  Schumann  will  not  play  at  the  Monday 
concerts  at  all.  But  Fraulein  Krebs  opens  the  ball 
on  Monday,  and  she  will  be  followed  on  Jan.  28  by 
Herr  Ignaz  Briill,  on  Feb.  2  by  M.  Wieniawski,  and 
on  Feb.  10  by  Dr.  Joachim,  who  will  appear  on  ev- 
ery Monday  and  Saturday  thenceforward  for  the 
remainder  of  the  season. 
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Mr.  Prout's  New  Symphony. 

(From  "  The  Graphic") 

The  directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  are  doing  good 
service  to  English  music.  Among  the  most  recent 
productions  at  these  concerts  was  a  manuscript  sym- 
pliony  in  G  minor,  by  Mr.  Ebenezer  Front,  one  of 
our  ablest  and  best  informed  composers.  His  work 
it  modelled  after  the  classical  form  of  which  so  many 
examples  have  been  bequeathed  to  us  by  Haydn  and 
Mozart.  It  does  not  attempt  to  emulate  the  larger 
development  distinguishing  the  symphonies  of  Beet- 
hoven from  those  of  his  illustrious  predecessors,  but 
keeps  discreetly  within  the  old  prescribed  limits 
which  the  genius  of  Beethoven,  as  it  expanded  more 
and  more,  enabled  him  to  outstep.  Mr.  Prout's  sym- 
phony, however,  shows  the  hand  of  a  musician  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  elements  of  the  an  he  pro- 
fesses, and  as  thoroughly  practised  in  their  use. 
Being  uniformly  regular  in  construction,  ani  pre- 
serving no  marked  characteristics  calling  for  special 
description,  it  is  a  genuine  example  of  abstract  mu- 
sic, equal  to  the  majority  of  things  of  the  kind  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  modern  German  writers, 
who,  in  defiance  of  tlie  so-called  "  forward  "  (really 
backward)  school,  adhere  to  the  principles  so  em- 
phatically illustrated  in  the  efforts  of  the  earlier 
masters.  There  is  no  "  dreaming  "  in  it ;  all  is  sim- 
ple, straightforward,  and  at  the  same  lime  scholar- 
ly. The  symphony  consists  of  four  movements, 
which  seem  to  constitute  a  happy  family  group. 
The  opening  movement,  allegro  moderato  econfnoco, 
is  legitimate  parent  to  its  three  successors  ;  the 
larghetto  is  melodious  and  expressive,  the  scherzo,  as 
in  Beethoven's  first  quintet,  and  one  of  the  sympho- 
nies of  Schumann,  is  supplemented  by  two  trios ; 
and  Ihe  finale,  a  movement  of  well-sustained  vigor, 
exhibits  such  ingenious  application  of  the  fugal 
style,  as  proves  its  author  to  be  well  versed  in  the 
art  of  counterpoint,  once  the  indispensable  study  of 
musicians,  but  in  the  present  day  not  sufficiently 
taken  into  consideration.  If  Mozart  and  Beethoven 
when  young  had  not  labored  arduously  to  acquire  a 
command  of  this  important  agent,  the  one  could 
never  have  written  the  finale  to  his  Jupiter,  the  oth- 
er the  finale,  to  his  Eroica  ;  nor,  deprived  of  its  aid, 
could  Mr.  Prout,  with  all  his  enthusiasm,  have  pro- 
duced the  last  movement  (vivace  assai)  of  his  Sym- 
phony in  G  Minor.  The  work  was  admirably  exe- 
cuted under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Manns,  and  the 
composer  was  unanimously  called  forward  at  the 
conclusion. 
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Fifth  Harvard  Symphony  Concert. 

The  experiment  in  the  last  concert  (Jan.  3)  of  an 
essentially  "  modern "  programme,  in  which  new 
works  had  the  lion's  share, — in  deference  for  once 
to  the  continual  complaint  of  critics  and  faultfind- 
ers— afforded  small  encouragement  for  following  up 
the  "  new  departure."  There  was  no  increase  of 
(paying)  audience ;  indeed  the  sale  of  tickets  has 
been  larger  in  several  of  the  preceding  concerts, 
which  offered  no  such  stimulus  to  curiosity.  The 
season  tickets  of  course  ai'e  a  fixed  quantity  and 
count  alike  in  every  concert.  The  holders  thereof 
may  have  turned  out  more  generally  than  they  had 
done  of  late,  piqued  by  the  same  love  of  novelty 
wliich  made  professional  musicians,  and  all  of  the 
numerous  class  who  are  wont  to  expect  "complimen- 
tary "  admission  upon  such  occasions,  eager  to  hear 
(themselves  and  wives)  a  notable  new  Symphony. 
This  is  all  there  was  in  the  appearance  of  a  "  better 
house  "  that  afternoon.  And  when  the  fact  is  stat- 
ed that,  of  those  eager  crowds,  a  large  proportion 
coolly  left  the  hall  before  the  Symphony  was  half 
over — (unhandsome  conduct,  surely,  if  they  were 
among  tlie  clamorers  for  novelty) — it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  it  would  be  politic,  or  not  rather 
suicidal,  for  the  management,  to  play  much  longer 
on  that  string.  The  truth  is,  the  new  music  is  not 
popular,  and  it  is  hard  to  escape  the  conclusion  that 
the  demand  for  it  (we  mean  as  publicly  expressed  in 
newspapers)  i«  either  frivolous  or  not  sincere. — But 


our  business  here  is  with  the  miisic  of  the  concert, 
with  the  following  programme  and  performance  : — 

1.  Overture  to  "  Euryanthe," Weber 

2.  Pianoforte  Concerto  In  A  minor,  Op.  16, 

Edward  Grieg 
Allegro  molto  moderato. —Adagio.— Allegro 
moderato. 
■William  H.  Sherwood. 

3.  Allegretto,  from  Third  Symphony,  Op.  15 Gade 

1.  Pianoforte  Solos:— 

a.  Fugue  in  E  minor Handel 

ft.  Nocturne  in  F  sharp,  Op.  15,  No.  2 Chopin 

c.  Scherzo,  from  Suite,  Op.  31 Barglel 

William  A.  Sherwood. 

2.  Symphony,  in  C  minor.  Op.  68... Johannes  Brahms 

(Firs-t  time  in  Boston.) 

1.  Un  poco  sostenuto;  Allegro  (C  minor.) 

2.  Andante  sostenuto  (E  major.) 

3.  Poco  iUesretto  e  grazioso  (A  flat  major). 

4.  Adagio  (C  minor);  plfi  Andante;  Allegro  con 

brio  (C  m.ijor). 

The  programme  and  the  concert  have  been  called 
"  splendid  "  in  some  quarters  where  we  have  long 
ceased  to  look  for  any  praise  ;  and  the  term  is  not 
entirely  inappropriate.  It  was  at  least  a  brilliant 
programme,  and  for  the  most  part  brilliantly  per- 
formed. If  any  complained  of  dullness,  it  was  not 
until  they  had  listened  to  the  middle  of  the  first 
movement  of  the  long  anticipated  new  Symphony; 
and  that  was  partly  perhaps  the  fault  of  Brahms, 
but  quite  as  much  their  own  fault,  or,  rather,  owing 
to  their  own  want  of  preparation  and  of  more  famil- 
iarity with  a  work  not  luminous  upon  a  single 
hearing. 

There  was  a  spirited,  effective  rendering  of  the 
stirring  "  Euryanthe  "  Overture  for  a  beginning. 
The  Concerto  by  Grieg  was  interesting  rather  as  an 
occasion  for  Mr.  Sherwood's  admirably  sure,  clear, 
finished,  brilliant  virtuosity,  than  for  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  the  composition.  It  has  beauties  here  and 
there,  with  much  of  the  charm  of  a  certain  wild 
Norse  flavor  ;  but  it  has  also  much  that  is  extrava- 
gant, much  that  is  trivial,  albeit  pretty,  as  in  the 
dance  melodies  of  the  finale;  and  it  betrays  a  con- 
stant straining  for  effect.  Embellishments,  elabo- 
rate cadenzas,  tonrs  de  force,  seem  to  make  up  a 
large  part  of  the  loose  staple  of  the  work.  Nor  is 
it  free  from  the  provoking,  wilful,  ugly  traits  so 
common  in  the  music  of  the  new  Northern  school, 
— or  rather,  school  broke  loose.  But  Mr.  Sherwood  > 
in  its  rendering,  was  at  his  very  best.  Refined,  dis- 
criminating, full  of  well  considered  light  and  shade, 
his  whole  interpretation  did  full  justice  to  the  work, 
while  his  technique  was  masterly. 

— The  little  Gade  Allegretto  (given  for  the  first 
time  last  winter)  was  played  with  delicate  expres 
sion,  and  was  a  sweet  relief  after  the  frantic  energy 
of  Grieg.  Here  was  Norse  music  of  a  finer  and  a 
purer  kind. 

Mr.  Sherwood's  smaller  solos  were  very  beauti- 
fullj'  played,  especially  the  Handel  Fugue,  which 
had  a  hearty,  genial  sound,  while  the  themes  and 
the  whole  contrapuntal  development  were  kept  per- 
fectly distinct.  The  Chopin  Nocturne,  too,  was  giv- 
en with  fine  insight  and  poetic  feeling.  The  Scherzo 
by  Barglel  impressed  us  as  an  oddity,  too  trivial 
and  uninteresting. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  main  feature  of  the  pro- 
gramme, the  Brahms  Symphony,  about  which  there 
has  been  so  much  discussion,  and  such  sweeping 
judgments  have  been  uttered  both  in  praise  and 
condemnation,  some  wildly  shouting :  "  The  Tenth 
Symphony  ! ",  others  pronouncing  it  dry,  pedantic, 
depressing  and  intolerable,  a  thing  which  one  can 
hardly  sit  through  with  patience. 

We  must  confess  that  it  has  grown  upon  us  as  we 
have  become  more  familiar  with  it  through  several 
rehearsals  and  some  study  of  the  score  and  the  four- 
hand  arrangement.  It  is  at  least  an  earnest  work. 
There  is  matter  in  it ;  themes  and  motives  which 
are  pregnant,  pertinaciously  adhered  to  and  consist- 
entlj'  developed.  It  has  a  pervading  unity  of  plan 
and  spirit,  and  grows  to  a  great  climax.  The  musi- 
cal texture  is  ingenious,  complex    and    masterly ; 


nothing  seems  loose  or  .vague.  The  ins-trumenta- 
tioD,  too,  is  masterly,  although  we  have  not  noticed 
in  it  any  exquisite  surprises,  any  fresh  bits  of  orig- 
inal effect  or  contrast,  such  as  we  get  in  Gade,  or  in 
Liszt,  or  Raff  or  Wagner  ;  it  is  all  rather  of  a  uni- 
formly rich,  subdued  and  sombre  hue ;  depth  and 
fulness  being  the  distinctive  characteristic,  although 
no  extra  instruments  are  employed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  Contra-Fagotto,  whose  place  had  to  be  sup- 
plied here  by  the  Tuba. 

We  are  sure  those  who  will  hear  it  several  times 
will  find  the  first  movement  much  more  interesting 
than  they  did  on  the  first  hearing,  though  probably 
not  less  depressing.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  at 
once.  The  principal  theme  is  hardly  like  a  theme 
at  all,  and  it  is  some  time  before  one  seizes  it  and 
holds  it  in  his  mind  ;  the  short  accessory  motives, 
on  the  contrar}',  are  positive  and  pregnant,  and  con- 
tinually recur  with  passionate  significance  and  point. 
The  slow  introduction,  beginning  grandly  with 
chromatic  thirds  ascending  in  the  strings,  descend- 
ing in  the  reeds  and  flutes,  while  the  tympani  and 
basses  continually  sound  the  same  deep  C,  in  six- 
eight  strong  and  regular  pulsation,  foreshadows  the 
coming  themes  and  phrases  of  the  Allegro.  It 
seems  indeed  as  if  some  august  sacrificial  ceremony 
were  preparing.  This  short  introduction  is,  to  our 
mind,  one  of  the  finest  portions  of  the  Symphony  ; 
this  and  the  Finale  are  the  best.  But  the  Allegro 
is  depressing  ;  like  most  of  the  new  compositions  on 
a  large,  ambitions  scale,  it  seems  to  us  sick  music ; 
it  certainly  is  not  music  which  a  sick  man  may  lis- 
ten to  and  feel  better.  It  is  wearisomely  full  of 
chromatics  and  of  restless  modulation.  Nor  do  we 
find  in  it  a  positive  originality.  It  is  not  much  akin 
to  Wagner,  we  were  pleased  to  find  ;  but  it  suggests 
older  things  continually.  Schumann's  "  Manfred  " 
music  was  in  our  mind  more  hauntingly  than  any 
other  through  the  whole  first  movement ;  but  there 
were  also  positive  resemblances  for  a  few  bars  now 
to  the  Coriolan  and  now  the  Lconore  Overture,  and 
frequent  floating  reminiscences  cf  the  Ninth  Sym 
phony.  And  here  we  may  mention,  in  other  parts 
of  the  work,  a  wearisome  excess  of  a  certain  Schu- 
mannish  trait :  namely  those  catch-breath  rhythms, 
where  the  expected  accent  at  the  beginning  of  a  meas- 
ure falls  on  nothing, — accented  silence  ;  a  fine  effect 
when  sparingly  used,  but  exasperating  when  it  oc- 
curs too  often. 

The  Andante  (E  major)  opens  in  a  clearer  mood, 
much  as  any  old  master  (Haydn,  Mozart)  might 
have  written,  and  gives  a  short-lived  promise  of  an 
interval  of  peace  and  comfort.  Only  for  a  few  meas- 
ures !  when  the  sickness  and  the  restlessness  return, 
and  still  the  heart  is  full  of  heaviness.  Yet  many  a 
beautiful  detail  will  reward  a  closer  study ;  near 
the  beginning,  for  instance,  a  peculiar  long  melodic 
passage  by  the  oboe  continued  by  the  clarinet. — 
The  Allegretto,  in  its  pastoral  simplicity, — a  quiet 
Intermezzo  in  the  usual  place  of  the  Scherzo — is 
perhaps  the  most  readily  appreciated  and  most  fas- 
cinating piece  of  all.  The  fond  duplication  of  a 
measure  in  each  half  of  the  first  melodic  period,  and 
the  blithe  answering  theme  in  thirds,  have  an  air  of 
unaffected  genuineness.  In  this  simpler  music  at 
least  you  feel  that  there  is  heart.  But  this  too 
grows  uneasy  ere  'tis  done. 

It  was  a  pity  that  so  many  left  the  hall  before 
the  arrival  of  the  last  movement ;  for  it  is  this  that 
makes  the  great  effect,  and  leaves  the  impression 
that  all  that  went  before,  however  seen  as  in  a  glass 
darkly,  was  tending  steadily  to  an  almost  sublime 
conclu-sion.  The  introductory  Adagio  is  a  stately 
preparation  of  the  popular  "  Joy  "  theme,  so  palpa- 
bly and  closely  imitated  from  Beethoven,  filling  the 
mind  with  expectation  of  relief  and  the  dispersion 
of  the  clouds  before  a  brilliant  sun.  There  is  a  pas- 
sage in  it  quite  Beethoven-like,  where  the  strings. 
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pizzicato,  seem  to  be  groping  as  on  tiptoe  in  the  dark 
and  feeling  for  a  door  of  exit.  And  when  the  time 
quioliens  to  the  pi-A  Andante  (maric  the  correct  use 
here  of  the  word  Andante,  wliich  means  going,  and 
not  slow)  a  fascinating  phrase  rings  out  from  the 
horn,  amid  the  rustling  jotanissimo  of  strings,  which 
is  at  once  echoed  by  the  flute  as  from  the  sty  above, 
and  thrills  one  like  the  sudden  omen  of  a  clear  day 
in  the  East.  This  is  worked  out  with  great  power, 
and  then  begins  the  joy  theme  (Allegro  non  iroppo, 
but  con  brio),  which,  however,  we  do  not  find  so 
joyous,  nor  of  so  popular  a  stamp  as  that  in  the 
Ninth  Symphony.  The  development  is  exceedingly 
rich,  broad  and  splendid,  the  horn  phrase  heard  ev 
er  and  anon  in  the  midst  of  it,  besides  many  remin. 
iscences  of  earlier  movements.  It  is  comparatively 
cheerful  and  exciting,  the  master  movement  of  th 
work ;  and  yet  we  cannot  say  it  seemed  to  us  in 
spired,  inspiring  and  uplifting,  glorious,  transport- 
ing in  the  same  sense,  or  the  same  degree,  as  the 
Finale  of  the  Ninth  or  of  the  Fifth  Beethoven  Sym- 
phony. And  after  all,  allowing  all  praise  to  this 
last  movement,  we  cannot  escape  a  total  impression 
of  the  Symphony  as  something  depressing  and  un- 
edifj'ing,  a  work  coldly  elaboiated,  artificial;  ear- 
nest to  be  sure,  in  some  sense  great,  and  far  more 
satisfactory  than  any  Symphony  by  Raff,  or  any 
others  of  the  day,  which  we  have  heard  ;  but  not  to 
be  mentioned  in  the  same  day  with  any  Symphony 
by  Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  or  the  great  one  by 
Schubert,  not  to  speak  of  Beethoven. 

Such  is  our  impression  so  far ;  we  shall  doubt- 
less find  more  in  the  work  on  further  hearing  ;  our 
interest  in  it  will  increase,  but  we  foresee  the  limit; 
and  certainly  it  cannot  become  popular ;  it  will 
not  be  loved,  like  the  dear  masterworks  of  genius. — 
A  word  of  hearty  praise  is  certainly  due  to  the 
Conductor  and  the  Orchestra,  for  giving  us  upon 
the  whole  so  clear  and  strong  a  rendering  of  so 
wholly  new  and  difficult  a  work  upon  such  short  re- 
hearsal. The  musicians  took  it  up  with  zeal  and 
energy,  and  generously  gave  an  extra  rehearsal  in 
their  desire  to  bring  it  out  as  well  as  possible.  It 
will  be  given  again  in  the  next  concert  (Jan.  31), 
after  having  been  also  heard  this  present  week  from 
the  fine  orchestra  of  Theodore  Thomas. 


The  Vocal  Clubs. 

Our  three  Clubs,  mixed  and  single,  each  with  a 
host  of  friends  ("  Associates  ")  and  supporters,  each 
sure  of  the  largest  and  most  enthusiastic  sort  of  au- 
dience whenever  it  invites,  have  now  given  their 
first  concerts  of  the  season,  showing  what  music 
they  have  so  far  been  s(ud3'ing,  and  with  what  re- 
sults both  in  the  mastering  of  the  music  and  in  their 
own  vocal  and  musical  improvement.  Here  they 
lie  before  us,  three  of  the  neat  and  tasteful  little 
square  books  of  words  and  programme.'*,  which  have 
become  the  fashion  with  such  Clubs.  Being  so  uni- 
form in  size  and  shape,  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  for 
the  lover  of  this  speciality  in  music  to  bind  them 
up  in  thicker  Tolnmes  and  preserve  the  record  of  all 
that  all  the  Clubs  have  done. 

First  among  the  miniature  quartos  comes  that  of 
The  Cecilia,  the  first  programme  of  its  second  sea- 
son, which  was  twice  performed,  Dec.  6  and  13,  in 
the  Tremont  Temple,  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang  director.  The 
First  Part  was  miscellaneous,  beginning  with  a  Cho- 
ral from  Bach's  Matthew  Passion  :  "  'Tis  1 1  my  sins 
betray  thee,"  very  evenly  and  beautifully  sung  with- 
out accompaniment,  the  four  parts  kept  distinct  in 
their  melodic  movement,  yet  blended  in  rich  har- 
mony. This  was  followed  by  the  Overture  to  Can- 
tata, No.  28,  by  Bach,  well  arrangecJ  by  Mr.  Ar- 
thur W.  FcoTE  for  two  pianos  and  effectively  per- 
formed by  him  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Preston.  Next  an 
English  part-song  by  Stevens :  "  From  Oberon  in 
fairy  land,"  of  a  popular  cast,  ending  in  hearty  "Ho, 
ho,  hoes  !  "  Again  the  two  pianists  gave  a  fine  ren- 
dering of  the  Variations  by  Saint-Saeus  on  a  theme 
from  Beethoven  (Trio  from  Piano  Sonata,  Op.  81, 
No.  3.)     Finally  a   delicate  andj  dreamy  part-song 


for  female  voices:  "  Summer  Night," by  Gade,  sung 
with  good  light  and  shade  and  great  sweetness  and 
purity  of  tone. 

For  the  Second  Part  the  Club  had  prepared  a  nov- 
elty, a  work  of  more  pretention,  in  Heinrich  Hof- 
mann's  Cantata :  "  The  Fair  Melusina."  The  old 
legend  of  the  Knight  who  marries  a  Nymph  of  the 
Fountain,  with  all  the  fatal  consequences,  is  clever- 
ly worked  up  by  Osterwald  in  the  poem,  which  is 
really  poetic,  with  much  variety  of  character  and 
incident,  affording  fine  opportunities  of  contrast  to 
the  composer.  There  is  in  the  first  place  a  prologue 
and  an  episode  of  a  subdued  and  serious  character, 
sung  without  accompaniment.  Then  there  are  cho- 
ruses of  nymphs,  of  hunters,  of  both  together,  of  the 
infuriated  people  shouting:  "  The  foul  witch  bring 
out !  ",  of  stern  water  spirits,  with  dialogue  and  Ari- 
as in  all  the  characters,  which  offer  contrasts  in 
abundance.  Of  the  music,  which  doubtless  would 
be  more  effective  with  an  orchestra,  we  may  say  that 
it  contains  much  that  is  pleasing,  much  that  is  beau- 
tiful, and  some  things  grand  or  terrible,  but  little 
that  is  strikingly  original,  or  much  above  innocent, 
agreeable  commonplace.  But  (here  were  fine  op- 
portunities for  good  singing,  which  for  the  moft 
part  were  well  improved,  especially  in  the  choruses, 
which  showed  critical  and  careful  training, — indeed 
a  marked  improvement  on  the  year  before.  The  so- 
loists were  Miss'  Mart  Beebe,  high  soprano,  as  Mel- 
'laina ;  Dr.  Bullaed,  baritone.  Count  Raymond; 
Mrs.  Hale  Jacobs,  Clotilda,,  his  mother  ;  and  Mr.  C. 
E.  Hat,  bass,  Sintram,  Clotilda's  brother,  the  last 
two  constitutinsf  the  evil  element  in  the  plot.  These 
all  sang  creditably.  Dr.  Bullard  truly  like  an  ar- 
tist. 

By  a  strange  coincidence  the  Botlston  Club,  for 
the  piece  de  resistance  of  its  concert  (Music  Hall,  Dec. 
19)  had  also  prepared  a  Cantata  of  the  Mermaid 
character,  half  watery,  half  human,  keeping  up  the 
interest  by  the  same  contrasts,  and  perhaps  rather 
more  of  sen'i-dramatio  intensity,  than  the  Melusina. 
This  time  the  composer  was  English.  We  will  let 
the  Courier  describe  it : 

Another  "Water-Cantata l)y  a  living  composer!  Salt 
water  this  time  I  Like  Hoffmann's  Tale  of  the  Fair  Mel- 
usina, Smart's  Bride  of  Dunk^rron  is  the  story  of  the 
love  of  an  unhappy  nobleman  for  a  water-sprite,  endins:, 
as  usual,  in  the  nobleman's  destruction  and  the  banish- 
ment of  his  lady-love  from  the  spirit  world.  It  would 
be  untair  to  8ay  that  there  is  not  much  excellent  writing 
in  Smart's  work.  The  chorus  of  Storm-Spirits,  Down 
through  the  deep,  for  instance,  is  spirited  and  very  effec- 
tive :  a  capital  imitation  of  Mendelssohn.  The  chorus  of 
Sea-Maidenp,  ffail  to  th&e,  child  of  the  earth  !  is  pretty  in 
melody  and  contains  some  quite  pleasant  eifects  of  har- 
mony, yet  one  is  alittle  surprised  to  find  such  exceeding- 
ly innocent,  even  infantine,  music  in  a  work  which  as- 
pires to  the  level  of  a  serious  cantata.  It  reminds  one  of 
the  pretty  little  choruses  for  female  voices  that  are  to  be 
f^und  in  collections  of  music  for  the  use  of  young  ladies' 
seminaries.  As  for  criticising  it,  one  might  as  well  think 
of  criticizing  a  new-born  baby.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
only  claim  the  cantata  can  make  upon  musical  consider- 
ation is  that  the  music  is  generally  easily-flowing 
enough,  and  is  in  no  place  either  ugly  or  ungraceful.  To 
call  it  melodious  would  be  stretching  a  point,  for  by  a 
melody  we  understand  a  succession  of  notes  which  is  not 
only  comprehensible  as  an  existing  entity,  but  has  some 
vital  character  of  its  own.  Smart's  music  is  certainly 
innocent  of  any  special  vital  character-  The  best  that 
can  be  said  of  it  is  that,  if  it  is  commonplace  and  trivi- 
al, it  is  for  the  most  part  mipreteutious.  The  composer 
seems  to  have  been  content  not  to  try  to  do  more  than 
naturally  lay  in  him.  That  he  should  have  thought 
what  he  could  do  so  easily  worth  doing  at  all  is,  howev- 
er, somewhat  strange.  Only  in  one  place  do  we  find  anv 
attempt  at  the  grandiose,  and  that  is  a  lamentable  fail- 
ure, 'riie  terzet  and  chorus  Where  art  thou,  son  of  a  mor- 
tal race  t  aims  at  the  form  of  the  conventional  operatic 
grand  Ensemble-Piece,  hut  it  is  turgid,  uninspiring  and 
often  vulgar.  The  airs  and  duets  do  not  rise  above  tame 
mediocrity. 

The  chorus  was  richer  in  numbers  and  in  quality  of 
Toices  than  ever  before,  and  sang  with  a  precision,  spir- 
it, taste  and  nice  light  and  shade,  moi^t  honorable  to 
themselves  and  their  accomplished  Conductor,  Mr.  Geo. 
L.  Osgood.  The  solos  were  by  Miss  L.  C.  Nason,  as  the 
SearMaideu,  who  has  a  fresh,  clear,  sweet  and  powerful 
soprano  voice,  of  large  compass,  and  executes  even  the 
most  florid  melody  with  rare  ease  and  accuracy;  Mr. 
Chenery,  a  smooth,  sweet  tenor,  not  robust,  but  sing- 
ing with  expression,  as  Dunkerron;  and  Dr.  Bullarii, 
as  the  Storm  King.    Part  II.  was  as  follows: 

Sweet,  Honey-Sucking  Bees.    Madrigal, 

JohnWilbye,  160S 

Tho'rt  like  unto  a  Flower.  Male  chorus Osgood 

Sweet  May.    Female  voices Barnby 

Oh,  My  Luve's  Like  a  Red,  Red  Rose.    Mixed 

chorus Garrett 

The  Long  Day  Closes.    Male  chorus Sullivan 

Down  in  a  Dewy  Dell.    Female  voices Smart 

March.    (Hark!  the  Trumpet  CaUeth  Us  to 

Arms.)    Male  chorus t Buck 

When  AUan-a-dale  AVent  A-Huuting.    Glee  for 

mixed  chorus De  Pearsall 


John  Wilbye's  five-part  Madrigal  was  admirably  sung, 
the  poljT)houic  character  being  well  preserved,  while 
the  composition  in  itself  was  to  us  the  most  interesting 
of  all  the  selections.  Mr.  Osgood's  beautiful  part-song 
was  most  warmly  received,  being  most  delicately  and 
sympathetically  rendered.  All  the  pieces  were  wel^ 
sung,  particularly  Smart's  "  Down  in  a  dewy  dell,"  in 
which  the  pure,  rich  female  voices  had  been  trained  to 
perfect  unity  and  exqui.«ite  expressinn.  The  Boylston 
Club  for  its  next  task  announces  IMcndclssohu's  "  Atha- 
lie  "  (so  too  does  the  Cecilia),  Raff's  "Morning  Song," 
and  Palestrina's  Missa  per  i  Deffonti. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  oldest  of  the  Clubs,  still  glory- 
ing in  genial  bacherlorhood,  the  Apollo,  gave  its  first 
programme  of  the  season  twice  (Jan.  9  and  15)  before 
immense  and  most  enthusiastic  audiences.  "We  know 
not  when  we  ever  listened  to  those  seventy  musical 
and  manly  voices  with  so  much  pleasure.  The  singing, 
the  execution  and  expression  of  the  music,  was  beyond 
praise.  And  there  were  more  things  of  a  substantial, 
noble  character  than  has  been  usual  in  programmes 
mostly  made  up  of  part-songs.  For  instance,  the  open- 
ing piece  was  a  harmonized  arrangement  of  that  sub- 
lime hymn  of  Beethoven's:  "God's  glory  in  nature," 
one  of  the  six  sacred  songs  from  Gellert.  With  these 
splendid  tenors  and  basses  it  was  one  solid  cubic  mass 
of  harmony, every  modulation  anew  phase  of  grandeur; 
and  the  effect  was  much  enhanced  by  employing  the 
deep  tones  of  the  organ  with  the  piano  in  the  accom- 
paniment; only  in  the  few  chords  of  interlude  the 
great  instrument  was  hardly  inclined  to  sympathize  in 
pitch  with  the  .smaller,  the  martial  double  chorns 
from  Opti/T??*-?,  also,  was  superbly  snng  and  was  worthy 
of  their  pains.  And,  for  a  conclusion,  the  German 
patriotic  "Warder  Song,"  by  Raff,  was  at  least  a  work 
of  high  emprise,  one  of  tiie  most  elaborate  compo- 
sitions for  male  voices,  containing  I,aritone  solos  grandly 
sung  by  Mr.  JOHK  WiNCH,  a  Choral,  Fugiie,  t&c. 

Besides  these  there  was  a  "Rhine  Wine  Song''  by 
Franz,— a  part-song  with  some  contrapuntal  cunning 
in  it;  Bischoff's  "I  know  a  maiden."  with  Baritone  Solo 
by  Dr.  Bullakd;  "The  Flower  Net,"  by  Goldmark,  a 
delicate  and  quite  original  conceit,  not  without  poetic 
charm :  a  "Twlight  Soncr"  by  Lachner,  chiefly  interest- 
ing as  a  piece  of  wonderfully  pure,  sustained  and  even 
pianissino:  and  Sohumann's'breezy  "Foresters' Chorus.'' 
The  Club  that  evening  was  at  its  best. 

The  entertainment  was  varied  by  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Wixoh's 
admirable  singing  of  Schubert's  "Erl-King,"  and  Jen- 
sen's "  Mnrinelnaes  Liiftchen,  Bliithenwind."  Also  by 
a  couple  of  instrumental  pieces.  First  the  Andante  and 
Variations,  and  the  Presto,  from  Beethoven's  "Kreutzer" 
Sonata,  very  finely  played  by  Mr.  Lanr,  .Conductor  of 
the  Club,  and  Mr.'RicriAKD  Aknold,  a  truly  excellent, 
artistic  violinist.  The  other  was  a-  pleasing  Romance 
in  B  flat.  Op.  27.  by  Saint-Saens  for  violin,  pianoforte 
and  organ,  by  the  same  artists,  with  Mr.  Sumner  as  pi- 
anist. 

We  said  we  never  listened  to  the  Apollo  -nith  more 
pleasure.  We  did  not  hear  them  sing  the  Antigone  mu- 
sic last  year,  which  must  have  been  a  greater  treat. 
Will  they  not  give  it  again? 


Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  beard  the  Brahms 
Symphony  played  by  the  Thomas  orchestra;  but  we  have 
said  enough  perhaps  on  that  theme  for  once,  and,  lack- 
ing room  for  more,  mu.st  reserve  our  impressions  of  the 
concert  The  same  of  the  interestins:  concert  this  week 
at  the  Sanders  Theatre,  and  that  of  Miss  Lillian  Bailey. 

Next  in  Order. — Mr.  Ernst  PeR-Vho  will  give  two 
more  concerts  at  Wesleyan  Hall  on  the  afternoons  of 
J:nt.  25  and  Feb.  1.  These,  to  the  regret  of  all  who  have 
so  liclily  enjoyed  his  concerts  in  the  past,  especially  tlie 
two  this  season,  will  lie  his  last  in  Boston  for  some  time 
to  come,  and  may  be  regarded  as  benefit  cnnfcrts.  Mr. 
Perabo  pro^osesere  long  to  resume  his  residence  in  Eu- 
rope tor  a  while,  and  ^ve  shall  miss  him  as  well  as  Mme. 
Schiller,— two  of  our  very  best.  To  make  h^s  Matin<^es 
as  complete  as  possible,  the  artist,  with  characteristic 
enthusiasm,  has  been  lavish  in  expenditure  for  new  mu- 
sic and  professional  a^ssistants  AViU  not  a  gratefxil 
public  h'^lp  him  to  recover  s'une  of  it,  sure  of  rich  treats 
in  return  for  a  small  price  of  admission.  He  will  be  as- 
sisted, in  some  works  for  four  hands,  by  his  pupil.  Miss 
Elise  B.  Fay,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Sherwood. 

The  sixth  Harvard  Concert  comes  on  Thursday  af- 
ternoon, J  'u.  31,  when  the  Brahms  Symphony  will  be  re- 
peated, and  Mr.  Alfred  Wilkie  will  sing  "  II  mio 
tesoro  "  and  songe  by  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann. 

The  sixth  audlast  Thomas  Concert  will  be  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  Feb.  13,  preceded  on  Tuesday  evening,  Feb. 
12,  by  the  fourth  Cambridge  Concert,  and  followed  on 
Thursday  afternoon  (14th)  by  the  seventh  of  the  Harvard 
Symphony  series. 


Music  in  New  York. 

DR.     DAMROSCH's    ninth     MATINEE. 

Brnhms's  First  Symiihouv  was  repeated  by  the  grand 
orchestra,  tmder  the  direction  of  Dr.  Damr'osch  yester- 
day, and  was  received  with  even  greater  warmth  than  it 
was  on  the  previous  Saturday,  when  it  was  first  pro- 
duced, although  the  audience  was  much  smaller.  It  was 
certainly  played  with  greater  rapidity  and  fire  than  be- 
fore, anil  if  not  quite  a  perfect  perfonnaiice  was  ren- 
dered with  sufticient  clearuess  of  outline  to  enable  the 
audience  to  judge  its  merits. 

The  second  part  of  the  concert  was  devoted  to  ''Christ- 
mas i.uisic."  A  biblical  legend  by  Hei'tor  Berlioz, 
called  "  The  Flight  into  Eirvpt."  never  before  performed 
in  this  countiy,  headed  this  p.art  of  the  programme.  Al- 
beit a  quaint  and  somewhat  eccentric  composition,  it  Is 
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exceedingly  beautiful,  breathing  the  spirit  of  the  sacred 
story.  It  opens  with  a  vorspiel,  in  which  the  reeds  are 
abundantly  employed  aud  the  brasses  dispensed  with. 
This  is  followed  by  a  "Farewell  Song  of  the  Shepherds 
at  the  Departure  of  the  Holy  Family,"  a  sweet  chorus 
sung  with  great  taste  by  members  of  the  Oratorio  Soci- 
ety, the  reed  accompaniment  or  shepherds'  theme  again 
becoming  conspicuous.  Tne  words  of  this  chorus  have 
been  carefully  translated  from  the  French  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Cornell,  with  special  reference  to  their  adaptation  to  the 
music.  The  work  ends  with  a  tenor  solo  sung  by  Mr. 
George  Simpson,  descriptive  of  "  The  Repose  of  the  Ho- 
ly Family,"  a  brief  "  Alleluia"  chorus  forming  the  cli- 
max. 

Two  solid,  old-fashioned  Christmas  choruses  (unaccom- 
panied) followed,  the  first  "Adoramus,"  by  Palestrina, 
and  the  second  "  There  is  a  Rose  Tree  Springing,"  by 
Praetorins.  They  formed  an  artistic  relief  to  the  richly 
orchestrated  works  preceding,  and  made  the  concluding 
number— "  The  March  of  the  Kings  of  the  East,"  from 
Liszt's  "  Christus  "  oratorio— a  striking  contrast.  Dr. 
Damrosch  deserves  commendation  for  availini;  himself 
of  his  advantages  in  having  the  cociperation  of  the  cho- 
ral societies  with  which  he  is  connected.  Hundreds  of 
remarkable  and  interesting  compositions  for  voices  and 
orchestra  are  Ijing  forgotten  on  the  shelves  of  music  li- 
braries. Their  production  from  time  to  time  may  give 
to  these  symphony  matinees  a  distinctive  character  that 
will  earn  the  good-will  of  all  true  lovers  of  the  art  mu- 
sical. 

At  the  next  matinee  the  Arion  male  chorus  will  assist 
in  the  rendering  of  the  following  programme : 

Symphony— "Friihlingsklange" Raff 

Old  German  War  Song Rietz 

Arion  Chorus  and  Orchestra. 
Nachthelle  (J^'ight's  Serenity),  for  tenor  solo  (Mr.  J. 
Graf),  chorus  (Arion)  and  "piano  (Master  W.  Dam- 
rosch.) 
SturmesbeschwSrung    (Quelling  of  the  Storm), 

Diirner 
ArioD  Chorus. 
Kaiser  March  (with  chorns,  first  time) Wagner 


Phii,adelphia.  The  programme  offered  to  the  pub- 
lic by  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Jarvis  at  his  second  classical  soiree 
on  Saturday  evening  last  was  certainly  varied  enough 
to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  of  critics.  It  is  no  slight 
evidence  of  power  and  will,  as  well  as  of  physical  nerve 
and  muscle,  to  cany  through  the  numbers  presented, 
and  Mr.  Jarvis,  we  think,  never  played  better.  The 
concert  opened  with  the  Beethoven  Sonata  Quasi  Fan- 
tasia, in  E  fiat.  Op.  27,  No.  1.  The  full,  rich  andante 
fairly  flowed  from  Mr.  Jarvis's  fingers.  Mrs.  Darling 
sang  a  recitative  and  rondo  by  Mozart,  and  if  with  not 
a  very  powerful  tone,  certainly  in  an  earnest  and  artis- 
tic manner.  In  the  Liszt  and  Schumann Lieder  weliked 
her  much  better,  the  Spring  song,  especially,  being  deli- 
cious, and  it  was  enthusiastically  encored.  Mr.  jarvis 
also  played  the  F  minor  Ballade  by  Chopin,  for  the  first 
time;  a  lovely  Barcarolle  by  Rubinstein,  and  a  curious 
Skizze  by  Kirchner,  a  sparkling,  pretty  thing,  gracefully 
given.  Liszt's  fine  but  unsatisfactory  etude,  Au  hord 
(Tune  source,  was  given  as  ne,-ir  perfection  as  possible. 
The  concert  closed  with  a  grand  sonata  by  Moscheles, 
brilliantly  played  by  JMessrs.  "Warner  and  Jarvis.  The 
third  solrSe  is  announced  for  January  16.— Evening  Bul- 
letin. 


Baltimore.  The  twelfth  season  of  concerts  of  the 
Conservatory  of  Music  connected  with  the  Peabody  In- 
stitute, AsoEB  Hamerick,  Director,  consists  of  "  Eight 
Peabody  Concerts,"  given  on  Saturday  evenings.  Dee. 
15,  22,  Jan.  5, 19,  Feb.  2, 16,  Starch  2, 16.  Season  tickets 
for  8  concerts  and  8  public  rehearsals  are  sold  for  §5.00 
each;  single  tickets  to  concerts  75  cents,  to  public  re- 
hearsals 50  cents. 

The  Peabody  orchestra  and  chorus  of  the  students  of 
the  conservatory,  will  be  assisted  by 
Mrs.  Lizzie  Annandalc,  ex-stu.    Mad.  N.  Falk-Auerbach. 
Miss  Elisa  Baraldi.  Miss  L.  Betzhoover,  ex-stu. 

Sliss  Henrietta  Beebe.  Mr.  B.  Courlaender. 

Sliss  Antonia  Henne.  Mr.  Sidnev  Lanier. 

Mr.  Franz  Eemmertz.  Mr.  J.  H.  Rosewald. 

The  programmes  will  be  chosen  from  the  following 
works : 

C.  Phil.  Emanuel  Bach  1714—1788. 

Symphony,  D  major. 
L.  van  Beethoven  1770-1827. 

Overture  to  Collin's  tragedy,  "Coriolanus."  "Work  62. 

Piano-concerto,  G  major.  "No.  4.    Work  68. 

First  Symphony,  C  major.    Work  21. 

Seventh  Symphony,  A  major.    Work  92. 
Hector  Berlioz  1803—1869. 

Overture.    "The  Roman  carnival."    Work  9. 

Fantastic  Symphony,  C  major.    Work  14. 
Hans  von  Buelow  1830— 

The  Mlnsirel's  Curse.    Legend.    Work  16. 

Nirwana.    Symphonic  poem.    Work  26. 
Fr.  Chopin  1810-1849. 

Polonaise  for  piano  and  orchestra.    Work  22. 
Max  Erdmannsdijrfer  1848— 

Overture  to  the  forest-legend  "Princess  Dse." 
Niels  W.  Gade  1817— 

First  Symphony,  C  minor.    Work  5. 

Sixth  Symphony  Q  minor.    Work  32. 
Fr.  Gemsheim  1839— 

Overture.     "Bridal  trip  of  prince  Waldmeister." 
Work  13. 


M.  J.  GUhka  1804—1867. 

Souvenir  of  a  Summer  Night  In  Madrid. 

Komarinskaja.    Kussian  scherzo. 
Chr.  Gluck  1712—1787. 

Scene  and  Air  from  the  opera  "  Orpheus." 
G.  Fr.  Haendel  1684—1759. 

Oboe-Concerto,  G  minor. 
Asger  H.amerlk  1843 — 

Third  Norse  Suite,  A  minor.    Work  24. 

Fourth  Norse  Suite,  D  major.    Work  25. 
Emil  Hartmann  1836— 

Concerto,  G  minor.    Work  19. 
J.  P.  E.  Hartmann  1805— 

The  "Valkyria.    Fragments. 
J.  Haydn  1732—1809. 

Symphony,  B  fiat  major.  No.  21.  "Queen  of  France." 
C.  F.  E.  Homeman  1841— 

Overture.    "  Life  of  a  hero." 
F.  L.  ^.  Kunzen  1761-1817. 

Overture  to  the  opera  "The  voice  of  nature." 
E.  H.  Maul  1763—1817. 

Overture  to  the  opera   "  The  hunt  of  young  king 
Henry." 
Mendelssohn  Bartholdy  1809—1847. 

Scotch  Symphony,  A  minor.    No.  3.    Work  56. 
W.  A.  Mozart  1766—1792. 

Symphony,  E  flat  major.    No.  3. 
Carl  Ecinecke  1824— 

Prelude  to  the  5th  act  of  the  opera  "King  Manfred." 
Work  93. 
Bernhard  Scholz  1835— 

Jubilate    and    Spring-time    for   solo    and  chorus. 
Work  39. 
J.  A.  P.  Schulz  1747—1800. 

Overture,  D  minor,  to  Racine's  "Athalia."    Comp. 
1785. 
Rob.  Schumann  1810—1856. 

SjTuphony,  E  flat  major.    No.  3.    Work  97. 
C.  M.  von  Weber  1786—1826. 

Overture  to  the  fairy  opera  "  Oberon." 

Piano-Concerto,  F  minor.    Work  79. 


Waterburt,  Co>rN.,  has  an  Orchestra  of  its  own 
called  Thorp's  Orchestra — how  strong  in  numbers  or  in 
skill  we  do  not  learn— which  gave  on  Thursday  evening, 
Dec.  30,  the  first  of  Three  Symphony  Concerts  in  the 
City  Hall,  assisted  by  Miss  Harrie  S.  White,  Soprano, 
and  Mr.  A.  J.  Blakesley,  Accompanist.  The  programme 
was  credita'ole  and  promising  for  such  a  town : 

1.  Overture-"  Don  Juan," Mozart 

2.  Song — "  When  the  quiet  moon  is  beaming," 

Schondorf 

3.  Symphony  in  D,  No.  2 Beethoven 

4.  Reiter  March Schubert 

5.  Song— "Thou'rt  like  unto  a  flower," .  .Rubinstein 

6.  Largo  and  Finale — From  Symphony  No.  13, 

in  G Haydn 

7.  Waltz — "Telegram me," Strauss 

8.  Overture— "Jean  de  Paris," Boieldieu 


Wellesley  College  had  its  twenty-second  concert 
(third  series)  on  Friday  evening,  Jan.  4,  ^vith  Mr.  Wm. 
H.  Sherwood  for  Pianist,  and  Miss  Lillian  Bailey,  Sopra- 
no, in  the  following  programme: 

a.  Prelude  and  Fugue,  C  Minor,  (Well-Tempered 

Clavichord,)  B'k2-2 Bach 

b.  Fugue,  C  Major,  No.  2  (Peters'  Ed.,  No.  200), 

Bach 

Sonata  in  E  Minor,  Op.  90 Beethoven 

Allegro — Rondo. 

Song— Die  Loreley Liszt 

a.  Songs  Without  Words,  No.  10,  B  Minor,  and  No. 

25,  G  Major Mendelssohn 

6.  Octave  Study KuUak 

Arietta — "Pur  dicesti,'- Liszt 

a.  "  Kreisleriana,"  Op.  16,  No.  1,  D  Minor,  No.  6, 

G  Minor Schumann 

b.  Impromptu,  A  Flat  major.  Op.  142-2 Schubert 

c.  Tarantelle,  E  Flat  minor.  Op.  ll.Gustav  Schumann 

ia.  Nina.    (Old  Italian  Song) Pergolese 
6.  Haidenroeslein Schnbert 

a.  Scherzo,  from  Suite,  Op.  31 Bargiel 

b.  Wedding  March,  (Norwegian  bridalparty 

pa.ssing  by) Edward  Grieg 

c.  Ballade,  A  Flat  major,  Op.  47 Chopin 

"  Tannh.auser  March,'' Wagner-Liszt 


Buelow  as  Conductor  of  Humoristic 
Music. 

The  scheme  of  a  recent  Saturday  Popular  Concert  of 
the  Glasgow  Choral  Union,  designated  as  "humoristic 
music,"  was  a  curiosity,  for  it  showed  how  much  genu- 
ine comedy  there  can  be  found  in  music  without  resort- 
ing to  vulgarity.  Haydn's  Farewell  Symphony,  in 
which  the  players  gradually  quit  the  orchestra,  leaving 
the  chef  d'attaque  alone  in  bis  glory:  Mozart's  droll  Vil- 
lage Symphony,  Beethoven's  Turkish  March,  and  Der- 
vish Chorus,  from  the  "Ruins  of  Athens;"  Chernbini's 
Overture  to  the  "Forty  Thieves,"  the  Scherzo,  by  Glinka 
"  Kamarinskaja;  "  the  "  Perpetnum  Mobile  "  Fantasia, 
byHerr  Johann  Strauss,  besides  hishumorons  "Potpour- 
ri" Quadrille  on  Classical  Themes,  "Persian  March" 
and"  Imperial  City  Polka;*' Weber's  Prelude  to  "Tu- 
randot,"  and  M.  Q'otmod's  "  Funeral  March  of  a  Marion- 
ette," one  of  the  wittiest  scherzos  ever  written,  were 
included  in  this  novel  selection  of  the  conductor.  Dr. 
Von  Biilow. 
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Tooal,  witli  Fiano  Aocompaniment. 

I'll  be  Watching  at  the  Window.    Song  and 
Chorus.    Picture  Title.    P.  3.  E  to  P. 

Fyke.  40 
"  Oh,  then  speed  like  a  bird  to  your  true  love." 

A  common  but  always  pleasing  subject,  made 
very  attractive  by  good  words  (Geo.  Cooper's) 
and  music,  and  tlie  piece  is  greatly  beautified  by 
the  charming  title. 

Come  'where  the  Kightingale's  Trilling. 

Serenade.    P.    3.    c  to  P.  Coote.  35 

"  Flooding  the  dark  woods  with  music." 
Musical  and  lulling  serenade. 

My  little  Darling  waits  for  Me.    Song  and 

Chorus.    D.     3.     a  to  F.  Banks.  30 

"  Within  that  Eden  bright  and  fair, 
A  sweet  and  shining  face  I  see." 
A  beautiful  ballad  of  the  "Golden  Stair"  kind. 
Good  chorus. 

And  if  Thou  wil't,  remember.    E  minor. 

3.    E  to  E.  Mrs.  Morgan.  35 

"  Haply  I  may  remember. 
And  haply  may  forget." 
The  key  is,  so  to  speak  "  obscure,"  which  has 
the  effect  of  fitting  music   to  the  quaint  and 
lively  poetry. 

Our  Homestead  was  changed.    E6.    3. 

b  to  E.  Speck.  30 

Musical  description  of  a  ruined  homestead. 

Wreck  of  the  Hesperus.    B6  minor. 

b  to  F.  -  Satton.  50 

"  Oh!  save  us  all  from  a  death  like  this, 
On  the  reef  of  Norman's  Woe!" 
The  beautiful  words  have  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  various  composers.     The  present  piece 
will  be  an  effective  concert  song. 

The  Rainy  Day.    A.    3.    c  to  E.        Barnby.  30 

Well-known  poem  to  good  music. 

The  Little  Bird.     (Der  kleine  Vogel. )     A. 

3.    d  to  P.  Soderberg.  25 

"  Ein  Vogel  sang  auf  dem  Lindenzweig." 
A  pretty  little  German  ballad,  about  the  bird, 
the  linden  tree,  and  the  listening  angel. 

Instrumental, 

On  Plowery  Banks.    Six  Instructive  Pieces. 

By  C.  E.  Pathen.    Each.  25 
No.  1,  Shower  of  Blossoms ;  No,  2,  Hope  ; 
Xo.  3,  The  Swallow ;    No.  4,  Beautiful 
View ;  No.  5,  Song  of  the  Water  Nymph ; 
No.  6,  Rural  Pleasures. 
Six  elegant  pieces,  of  about  the  3d  degree  of 
difficulty. 

Alumni  March.    G.    3.  Walsh.  SO 

-  A  bright  march,  which  may  smooth  the  way  of 
Alumni  to  their  arduous  duty  of  the  next 
annual  dinner. 

Brighton  Galop.     G.    2.  Petermann.  35 

It  is  Hotel  Brighton  at  Long  Branch  that  is 
meant,  and  it  is  a  lively  Galop. 

Kjng  Bollinger  Waltz.  (Bruder  lustig.)  3.        40 
Brilliant  waltzes,  and  colored  title,  represent- 
ing a  dance  of  the  "  spirits  "  In  Champagne  bot- 
tles around  King  Bollinger. 

Wildwood  Waltz.    A6.    2.  aarke.  30 

A  simple  and  sweet  waltz,  with  a  touch  of 
WUdwood  melody  in  it. 

Pif  th  Avenue  Bell  Chimes  Jtfarch.    A.    3. 

HelfHch.  35 
A  march  which  would  be  most  appropriate  for 
the  chimes,  If  they  had  tlie  compass  for  playing 
it,  and  will  give  marked  pleasure  to  those  who 
perform  it  on  the  piano. 

Flowers  of  St.  Petersburg  Waltzes.  3.  Boack.  75 
A  brilliant  set  of  waltzes  which,  as  flowers  of 
music,  may  compensate  the  gay  crowd  at  the 
capital  for  the  absence  of  out-door  beauties. 

BOOKS. 

Loeschhokn's  33  Sttidies.     Op.  136. 

Book  2,  1.25 
'•    Book  3,  1.25 

These  two  books  take  in  from  the  XII  to  the 
WITT  Studies,  which  studies  are  weU  calculated 
to  give  "  Strength,  Agility  and  Certainty  of 
Touch  to  the  Fingers." 

These,  with  the  first  book,  form  a  Supplement 
to  the  Author's  Op,  66. 


Abbreviations. — Degrees  of  diificulty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capit  al  letter,  asO, 
B6,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  aud  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  it  below 
or  above  the  Etas'.  Thus:  "  C.  5.  c  to  E,"  means  "  Key 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  be- 
low, highest  letter,  E  on  the  4th  space. 
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The  following  books  contain  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  the  really  good  and  popular  music  that  has  ever  been  published  in  Sheet  Music 
form.  The  publishers  have  unequalled  facilities  for  compiling  such  books.  Their  immense  stock  includes  all  music  that  is  salable,  and  those  that 
have  the  handling  of  it  are,  of  all  men,  the  best  qualified  to  know  what  is  popular  and  pleasing. 

Each  book  of  the  Home  Musical  Libeabt  contains  from  200  to  250  pages,  wliich  are  of  Fui,!.  Sheet  Music  size. 

Price  of  Eacb  Book.   Xn   Boards,  $3.50.     Xn  Clotb,  $.3.00.      fnll  Ctlt,  $4.00. 

.   ,  *#*  All  accompaniments  may  be  played  eitlier  on  the  Piano  or  tlie  Reed  Organ. %* 


The  Sunshine  of  Song. 

This  Collection,  brought  out  during  the  winter  of 
1877-78,  includes  a  large  number  of  Songs,  many  of 
them  with  choruses.  The  authors  are  of  the  kind  that 
best  know  how  to  cater  to  the  popular  taste,  which 
claims,  now  the  gay,  now  the  BOber  mood,  but  always 
something  bright  and  interesting.  There  are  200  large 
pages,  and  68  Songs. 

Co^"rE^TS. 
Ah  I  this  heart  with  Joy,        My  Father's  House, 
Annie  Bear.  Nancy  Lee. 

Bonnie  Jean.  Nearer,  Sweet  Lips. 

Chime  again.  Nellie  Brown. 

Among  the  Daisies.  Old  Home. 

Dream,  my  Love.  Sweet  Robin. 

Eyes  Like  Violets.  Room  for  all. 

Little  old  Cabin.  Rosebud. 

Leave  us  not.  Unforgiven. 

and  50  other  Songs  of  equal  beauty. 


The  World  of  Song. 

The  World  of  Song  has  250  large  pages.  A  superior 
collection  of  Songs,  by  such  composers  as  INIillara,  En- 
gelbrecht,  Abt,  Sullivan,  Banks,  Bishop,  Webster, 
Blake,  Pinsuti,  Foster,  Brockway,  Pratt,  Molloy,  Cam- 
pana,  Claribel,  Hunt,  Hawthorne  and  many  others  of 
reputation. 

Part  of  the  Coxtents; 
And   Eyes  will  watch    for  Do  not  forget  your  Nellie 

Thee.  Darling. 

And  so  will  I.  Maggie's  Answer. 

Angels  whisper  sweet  Good  Massa's  in  Jhe  Cold  Ground. 

night.  Mistletoe  Bough. 

Beautiful  Lena.  Mother  says  I  mus'nt. 

Beautiful  Love.  My  Heart's  Best  Love. 

Bloom  is  on  the  Kyc.  My  Heart  is  thy  Home. 

Breathe  again  those  Sweet    Nellie's  Secret. 

Words.  Nellie  Wildwood. 

Carry  me  back  to  Tennessee  Nobody  Home  but  me. 
Chiming  Bells  of  Long  Ago.  No  one  to  Love. 
Close  the  door  gently.  O  Fair  Dove,  O  Fond  Dove. 

Columbia  the   Gem  of  the  Old  Folks  at  Home. 

Ocean.  [Darling.  One  Horse  Open  Sleigh. 

Come    to    me  quickly,  ray  Once  Again. 
Come  when  you  will,  I've  a  On  the  Blue  Wave  (Duet.) 

welcome.  [Waltz. 

Dancing   in   the    Dreamy        and  65  others. 


Gems  of  English  Song. 

232  Large  pages.  75  Songs,  Duets,  &c.  It  is  the  un- 
animous opinion  of  those  who  have  examined  this  fine 
book,  that  no  finer  collection  of  bound  (vocal)  music  has 
ever  been  issued. 

Angels  ever  bright  and  fair.  I  am  weary  with  rowing. 
Bells  of  Aberdovy.  I  love  my  Love  in  the  mom- 

Beautiful  Bird,'  sing  on.  ing. 

By  the  Blue  Sea.  Nazareth. 

Consider  the  Lilies.  Ring  on.  Sweet  Angelns. 

Douglas  !  tender  and  true.    Ruby. 
Hour  of  sweet  Repose.  and  63  others. 


Household  Melodies. 


This  is  a  Large  book  of  242  pages,  containing  Songs, 
Duets  'and  Choruses,  principally  Dy  popular  American 
composers,  and  suited  to  the  popular  taste  of  the  day. 
There  are  also  a  dozen  or  so  by  foreign  composers,  and 
the  76  pieces  have  much  variety. 

CONTENTS : 


Abide  with  me, 
Dream  of  Love. 
Alone  at  Home. 
Angel  Voice. 
Blue  Eyed  Nell. 
Better  Luck. 
Beautiful  Waves. 
Crushed  Flowrets. 
Forsaken. 
Gane  Awa*. 

and  56  others. 


I  love  thee. 
Little  Sweetheart. 
Night  on  the  Sea. 
Shores  are  Fading. 
Please  make  room. 
Katie's  sleeping. 
Golden  Door. 
Dying  Hymn. 
Dance. 
Darling,  rest. 


-Household  Melodies. 

VOL.    n. 

A  glance  at  the  list  of  authors  will  show  that  they  are 
theones  best  known  to  the  American  public,  and  the 
pleasing  titles  are  in  themselves  a  recommendation. 
There  are  224  large  pages. 

COXTEKTS. 

Angels  meet  me ffayn.  Overthe  Stars  —  Leighton. 

Beesmark "      Robin,  tell  Willie ffayft. 

Don't  be  jealous Torry.  Seethe  Angels  —  Leighton. 

Is  mother  there? Hays.  Silver  at  Evening..  .i)(/»/.".9. 

Good  Bye Leighton.  Sweet  Angels Thomas. 

Letusgather Glover.  When  Silver  Stars...  Z)an/a. 

My  Shepherd Danks.  Where  little  Baby. . .  White. 

Norah  Dear Glover.   Will  you  meet  me?.  Stewart. 

Oh,  these  Men!  —  Thomas.  You'U  forget  me Danka. 

and  about  50  others.' 


Moore's  Irish  IVIelodies. 

200  pages,  Sheet  Music  Size.  These  celebrated  nlrs 
were  brought  together  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  poet 
Moore,  and  the  composer* Stephenson;  one  furnish  ni2:  or 
arranging  the  words,  and  the  other  putting  the  music 
in  presentable  shape,  setting  accompaniments,  &c.  The 
whole  forms  a  truly  musical  work  ot  the  first  excellence. 

It  should  beiinderstood  that  the  poetry  of  those  Songs 
is  the  pure  and  sweet  English  of  Moore,  and  is  not,  to 
auy  extent,  in  the  Irish  dialect.    Contents: 
Believe  me,  if  all  those  en-  Origin  of  the  Harp. 

dearing.  The  harp  that  once  thro'. 

Come  o'er  the  sea.  The  Last  rose  of  summer. 

Come  rest  in  this  bosom.        The  meeting  of  the  waters. 
Farewell  to  my  harp.  There's    not  in   this  wide 

Let  Erin  remember.  world. 

Nora  Creina.  The  Shamrock, 

And  about  a  hundred  others. 


The  Silver  Chord. 

200  pages.  The  Silver  Chord  was  the  first  publish- 
ed collection  of  vocal  music  of  the  series.  Very  natur- 
ally it  contains  a  preponderance  of  the  older  and  per- 
haps easier  songs,— those  that  are  sung  without  weary- 
ing, year  after  year,  and  will  outlive  multitudes  of  the 
newer  favorites.  Contents: 
Ah,  I  have  sighed  to  rest  Home  of  my  Heart, 
Battle  Prayer.  I'd  be  a  Star. 

Bonnie  Dundee.  Kathleen  mavoumeen. 

Cradle  Song.  Lass  o'  Gowrie. 

Ever  be  Happy,  Last  Rose  of  Summer. 

Flee  as  a  Bird.  Long,  long  weary  day. 

And  about  150  others. 


Gems  of  German  Song. 

200  pages.  German  and  English  words  given.  In  the 
perioa  from  1840  to  1850,  a  few  songs  were  brought  be- 
fore the  American  public,  which  songs  were  of  such  re- 
markable beauty  that  they  were  very  naturally  chris- 
tened "Gems."  Their  number  has  slowly  increased; 
and  in  the  present  book,  about  eighty  of  the  best  are 
preserved.  Contents  : 

Above  the  Stars.  Herd-Bells. 

Adelaide.  Image  of  the  rose. 

Beneath  the  evening's  last  Iwould  that  my  love. 

sweet  ray.  Ninetta. 

Cradle  song.  Wanderer  (The"). 

Elegy  of  tears.  When  the  Swallows  Home- 

Erl-King.  ward  fly. 

And  88  others. 


The  Shower  of  Pearls. 

240  pages.  The  number  of  good  vocal  duets  are  quite 
limited,  as  there  is  only  here  and  there  a  melody  that 
takes  kindly  to  a  second  pari;.  The  following  are  all 
first-class.  Contents  : 

Ah!  could  I  teach  the  night-  I've  wandered  in  dreams. 

ingale.  Murmuring  sea. 

A,  B,  C.  Comic  duet.  Minute-gun  at  sea. 

Arrayed  in  clouds.  There's  a  sigh  in  the  heart. 

Go  thou  and  dream.  The  moon  is  beaming  o'er. 

Gypsy  countess.  Where  the  warbling  waters 

I  know  a  bank,  flow. 

And  50  others. 


Gems  of  Scottish  Song. 

200  page.s.  All  accessible  collections  of  Scotch  Bal- 
lads were  made  to  contribute  to  this  volume.  Where  all 
were  good,  it  was  a  pity  to  reject  any;  but,  as  the  song.s 
which  follow  are  undoubtedly  the  choicest  of  all,  those 
who  possess  these  "gems"  are  like  those  who  possess 
gold  doubly  refined.  Contents  : 
Afton  Water.  Gypsv  Laddie. 

And  ye  shall  walk  in  silk  Highland  Mary, 
attire.  Hunting  tower. 

A  man's  a  mm  for  a'  that.    I'm  wearing  awa',  Jean. 
Bonny  brave  Scotland.  Ingleside. 

Castles  in  the  air.  Lass  of  Gowrie. 

Farewell  toLochabcr.  And  about  150  others. 


Gems  of  Sacred  Song. 

200  pages.    A  Collection  of  the  most  refined  and  beau- 
tiful Sacred  Lyrics,  with  Pianoforte  or  Reed   Organ 
a  ccompaniments.    Contents  : 
Angels  ever  bright  and  fair.  Fading,  stUl  fading. 
ISattle  Prayer.  If  with  aU  your  hearts. 

Bird  let  loose.    Duet.  Marj-^'s  tears. 

Come,  ye  disconsolate.  Messenger  bird.    Duet. 

Consider  the  lilies.  Oh  that  I  had  wings. 

Eve's  lamentation.  Ruth  and  Naomi. 

And  more  than  a  hundred  others. 


The  Musical  Treasure. 

200 'pages,  half  Vocal  and  half  Instrumental.     The 
Musical  Treasure  has  more  variety  than  any  other 
book,  as  will  best  be  seen  by  the  Contents. 
Beautiful  days  of  the  Past.  When  the  Qniet  Moon. 
Castles  in  the  Air.  Won't  \o\\  tell  me  why  ? 

Out  in  the  Cold.  In  the  Starlight.    Duet. 

Pretty  Birds  (German).  Co-ca-che-lunk. 

Robin  Redbreast.  O  Paradise  !    Qt, 

Three  Fishers.  Ka-foozle-um. 

And  a  hundred  others. 


Wreath  of  Gems. 

The  Wreath  of  Gems  is  a  general  collection  of  pop- 
ular songs,  about  a  hundred  in  number.    200  pages. 

Contents  : 
Above  the  stars  there  is  rest  Guarda  che  bianca  Luna. 
Aileen  Aroon.  I  heard  the  wee  bird. 

Bild  fler  rose.  Parthenia  to  Ingomar. 

Bridge,  the.  Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the 

Danube  River,  (The).  d-^ep. 

Dear  angel,  sleep  thee  well.  Silvery  midnight  moon. 
Fairy  Bell.  And  83  others. 

Operatic  Pearls. 

200  pages.  The  favorite  Airs  of  favorite  Operas.  If 
we  leave  out  operatic,  and  comic  or  dramatic  trifles  that 
please  only  for  a  season,  the  list  of  really  good  operas, 
that  have  attained  permanent  favor,  will  n^ot  much  ex- 
ceedfifty.  This  collection  of  "Operatic  Pearls"  contains 
most  of  the  best  airs  of  these  select  operas,  and  within 
its  covers  one  will  find  most  of  the  songs  which  will  be 
heard  during  the  reason  of  the  opera,  or  in  operatic 
concerts. 

Contents  : 

"Ah  non  giunge.  I'm  a  merry  Zingara. 

Angel  of  light,  "Spirto  gen-  Oh,  as  fair.   "Com  e  hello." 

til."  Over  the  summer  sea. 

By  the  sad  sea.  Pure  as  the  snow. 

Heart  bowed!  down.  Sound  of  harps. 

Hear  me  Norma.     Duet,  Still  so  gently. 
If  filial  love.    Duet.  And  80  others. 

The  Silver  Wreath. 

A  truly  elegant  collection,  differinc:  from  others  in  the 
possession  of  fine  songs  witli  choruses,  also  incliuline  a 
large  number  of  the  best  duets  and  trios.    Coxtents; 
Ah  could  I  teach.    Duet.        'Would  that  my  love.   Duet. 
Back  to  our  mountains.  Dt.  Xightincale's  trill. 
Come  brave  with  me.  Oh,  softly  rise.    Duet. 

Dreaming  of  angels.  O  swallow  !  Duet. 

Hear  me,  Norma.     Duet.       Rook  beside  the  sea. 
How  can  I  leave  thee.    Dt.     And  nearly  60  others. 
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LIST  II.    BOOKS  OF    IJVSTEUMUJVTAL  MUSIC. 

The  Books  comprising  this  list,  together  with  the  one  containing  books  of  Vocal  Music,  have  between  their  covers  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  the  really  good 
music  ever  published  in  Sheet  Music  form.  The  publishers  have  had  the  advantage  of  an  immense  stock  from  which  to  select,  and  also  of  the  experience  of  those  who  sell 
music,  who,  better  than  others,  can  judge  of  the  popularity  of  pieces  or  songs.  Each  book  of  the  Home  Musical  Libbaky  has  from  200  to  250  pages,  full  SHEET  Mnsio  Size. 

Price  of  each  Book  in  Boards,  $2.50.    In  Cloth  $3.00.     In  Cloth  Cilt,  $4.00. 


THE  CLUSTER  OF  GEMS. 

A  fine  book  of  239  pages,  full  Sheet  JIusio  Size,  and 
containing  carefully  selected  pieces  for  advanced  play- 
ers. They  are  substantially  tue  same  pieces  that  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  popular  periodical 
called  "Le  Cri^me  de  la  Crcme."  iluch  better  than 
entirely  new  pieces  are  these  that  have  lieeu  proved, 
and  found  worthy  of  preservation.  There  are  43  pieces, 
averaging  about  5  pages  each;  a  very  eonvenieutloiigth. 
There  13  a  very  even  degree  ot  musical  beauty  in  the 
pieces,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  which  is  best, 
when  one  is  tempted  to  say  "  all  are  best."  Contents: 
Adieu.    Xocturne.  Esperance.    Nocturne. 

Alice.    Romance.  Fen  Follet. 

Alpine  men.    Idylle.  Fifth  Nocturne. 

An  Bord  de  la  Fontaine.        Floridiana.  Valse  Brillante. 
liirdie's  .Morning  Song.         Fontaine.    IdyUe. 
Canzonetta  Veneziana.  Forest  Birdling. 

Chant  du  Printemps.     Cap.  Fresh  Life.  (Frisches  Leben) 
Clochette  d'Or.    Caprice.      Gracieuse.    Morceau. 
Contidence.  He  loves  me.  (II  m'  airae). 

Danse  Circassienne.  Home  again.  (Helmkehr;. 

And  23  others  of  the  same  character. 


JPianist^s  Alburn. 

220pages,  Sheet  Musio  Size.  This  book  might,  per- 
haps, be  termed  the  third  volume  of  thi-  Home  Circle, 
being  similar  in  design  to  the  two  volumes  of  that  work, 
and  ooutjuning  a  quantity  of  popular  music  wliich  has 
"  succeeded  "  since  its  publication.  As  each  volume  is 
an  mdependent  collection,  the  Pianist's  Album  keejis  its 
oivu  title,  and  is  distinguished  by  a  number  of  what  are 
jnore  particularly  called  '  Pi  ino-f orte  Keces,"  of  some 
little  length  and  of  medium  difficulty.  Contents. 
Grand  Russian  March,  .Mocking-bir.l  w.dt/. 

Turkish  March.  Fairv  Polka. 

Corinthian  waltz. 


I'airy  wedding  waltz. 
II  Bacio  (kiss)  waltz. 
Mabel  waltzes.' 


Silver  Spring  polka. 
Peabody  sohottische. 
Schoinberg  galop, 
.^nd  91  others 


GEMS  OF  THE  DANCE. 

Companion  to  the  celebrated  "  Gems  of  Strauss."  This 
brilliant  title  belongs  to  a  Volume  of' Bound  Music, 
which  includes  all  tue  recently  issued  aud  decidedlv 
popular  "Waltzes,  Polkas,  Galops,  Eedowas,  Mazurkas", 
Quadrilles,  and  other  varieties  of  Dance  Music  that  can 
be  placed  between  its  covers.  It  has  232  pages.  About 
one  third  of  these  tine  pieces  are  new  compositions  by 
John  or  Edward  Strauss,  the  others  are  by  Gungl,  La- 
raothe,  ZikofE,  Bela,  Mack,  Stasny,  Weingarten,  Ghis, 
Pratt,  Parlow,  Faust,  Godfrey  and  other  celebrities. 

Contexts : 
Adieux(Le5.)  Where  the  Citron  Bloometh. 

Better  Times.  Girofle-Girofla. 

Consequeiizen.  Lord  of  Lome. 

Kaufman's  Casino.  Blue  Bird  Echo. 

My  Fair  Lady.  Kutschke. 

Roses  (Les).  Alpen  Rose. 

And  67  Others. 


Gems  of  Strauss. 

230  pages.  Sheet  Music  Size.  The  most  brilliant 
music  of  the  most  brilliant  of  Composers.  This  book 
has  been  the  most  successful  one  of  its  kind.  Strauss's 
music  has  been  known  for  a  generation;  but  the  appear- 
ance of  the  master  at  the  "Jubilee  "  naturallj;  created 
an  excitement  aud  tbe  compilation  here  described  has 
reached  a  sale  of  many  thousands.  Contents: 
Academic.  Baden  Baden. 

Adeline.  Arm  in  Arm. 

Apollo.  Dragon  Fly. 

Aquarrellen.  Orpheus, 

lleautiful  Blue  Danube.        Carnival  Botschater. 
Alice.  Ostrich  Feather. 

And  more  than  70  others. 


This  fine  book  secures  its  welcome  by  the  variety  and 
beauty  of  its  contents,  which  according  to  the  Index  have 
13  Marches  and  Quicksteps,  13  "Waltzes,  Redowas,  &c., 
r,  Polkas,  .s  Galops  and  Schottlsches,  4  Quadrilles  aud  17 
Rondos  or  Piano  Pieces.  As  the  quadrilles  include  a 
number  of  little  airs,  tne  number  thus  expressed  may 
be  increased.  Contents: 

A.nazon  Marcii.  Strauss'  Dream  Waltz. 

Camp  Quic"cstep.  V.ale  of  Roses. 

Blue  Eyes  Hedowa.  Cricket  Polka. 

Faust  Waltz.  Peerless  Polka. 

Knight  Walt7.es.  Sea  Foam  Polka. 

La  Murska  W.iUz.  .A.way  Galop. 

Softly  Dreaming.  And  60  to  60  others. 


Pearls  of  Melody. 

The  above  name  is  appropriate  as  far  as  melodies  are 
concerned,  but  the  harmony  also  must  have  its  due 
praise.  The  224  pages  are  filled  with  music  of  medium, 
of  easy  medium  diftlnulty,  so  that  the  book  is  most  use- 
ful to  those  moderately  .advanced  as  players.  The  auth- 
ors and  their  works  are  of  the  best.  Contents: 
-■^ddio.  Heimweh. 

Alice  .'Vlazurka.  Listen  to  me. 

Angel's  Dream.  Love's  Greeting. 

Bnndisi.  May  Blossoms." 

Cliime  ot  Bells.  May  dav  Polka. 

Dance  Cubaine.  Sunny  Home. 

Golden  Chimes.  And37other3of  equal  merit. 


Piano-Forte    Gems. 

215  p.ages.    Marches,  Quicksteps,  Walt-.e.i,  Polkas,  Ma- 
zurkas,Schotti3che3,Galops,  Qaadrilleo,  Dances,  Rondos, 
Variations  and  Four  Hand  Pieces.    Contents  : 
Daisy  Dean  Quickstep.  Weiner  bonbon  waltzes. 

La  reve  quickstep.  Kiss  me  q  ;uck  aud  go  polka. 

Days  of  absence  waltz.         Fairy  dell  polka. 
Fairy  Uell  waltz.  Pickwxk  galop. 

J  airy  Footsteps  waltz.  Gorilla  Quadrille. 

Love  in  idleness.  Last  rose  of  Summer.    Var. 

And  about  soothers  (or  more,  reckonin,'  short  airs). 


Tlie  Musical  Tteasure. 


200paj,'e3.    Half  Vocal 
Musical  Treasure  has 
Uook,  as  will  best  be  seen 
-Ul  Right. 
Liglit  Step. 
Sweet  Kiss. 
Voice  of  Spriug. 
Constantia. 
Jolly  Brothers. 
Up  and  Away. 
Beautiful  Blue  Danube. 
Boston  Dip. 
Fairy  Wedding.    4  hands. 


and  half  Instnimentil.  The 
more  variety  than  any  other 
by  the  Contents. 

Marriage  Bells. 

Roses. 

Barbe  Blue  Lancers. 

Convent  Bells. 

Remember  Me. 

Shepherd  Boy. 

Starry  Night. 

WiU-o-the-Wisp. 

Beautiful  Bells. 

And  a  hundred  others. 


LA  OKIIME  DE  LA  OS^ME. 

VOL.   I. 

The  lino  pieces  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
the  monthly  periodical  of  the  above  name.  They  are 
here  placed  in  more  pennanent  form.  The  pieces  are 
verj'  well  chosen,  imd  make  an  admirable  collection  for 
the  practice  and  entertainment  of  piano  players  some- 
what advanced.  212  large  pages.  The  names  of  the 
authors,  Rubenstein,  Oesten,  "Voss,  Kuhe,  Hess,  Liszt 
Thalberg,  Lange,  Krug  and  others,  are  sufficient  guar- 
antee for  the  value  of  the  music.  Contents : 
Alpine  Horn.  Grazioza. 

Blumenlied.  Harp  Sounds. 

Cujus  Animam.  Puritani. 

Dancing  Leaves.  Petit  Rouet. 

Dem  Eigen.  May  Breezes. 

Elegy  of  Tears.  On  the  Sea. 

And  31  other  pieces  quite  as  good. 

LA  OR^ME  DE  LA  OE^ME. 

VOL.  n. 
Like  "Vol.  I.  this  contains  first-class  pieces  of  soini3 
difficulty,  thus  suiting  the  taste  and  capacity  of  plavers 
of  some  degree  of  skill.    There  are  about  25  different 
composers,  all  of  the  best  class.    Contents: 
k.\r  Castles.  Fairy  Whispers. 

Forest  Hymn.  Gazelle. 

IJarcarole.  -     Heavenly  "Voices. 

Belle  Italic.  Lucia. 

CouAmore.  Pluie  de  Fleurs. 

Evening  Dew.  Crepuscule. 

And  about  ,30  more  pieces  of  flue  quality. 


Fountain  of  Gems. 

This  is  a  collection  of  easy  and  pleasing  music,  in 
great  variety  tlicre  being  a  couple  of  dozen  Waltzes, 
about  eight  eich  of  Marches,  Polkas,  Mazurkas. Galops, 
and  little  Dances,  and  twentv-seven  Piano  Pieces  ot 
moderate  length,  which  last  valuable  quality  allows  the 
Iilacing  of  neaily  .a  hundred  pieces  on  the  224  pages. 

contents: 
Amazon  March.  Clarion  Polka. 

Rquestriau  .March.  Favorite  Mazurka. 

Azure  Sky  "Waltz.  _      Enchanting  Galop. 

Clara  "  '  And  about  90  others. 


The  Piano  at  Home. 

250  pages.  Four  Hand  Pieces.  A  book  of  the  greatest 
value  to  teachers  aud  pupils,  since  the  former  do  not 
need  to  be  told  of  thf!  excellent  effect  on  "time" 
and  "  security  *'  of  practice  vnth  four  hands.  Aside 
from  the  technical  use,  the  book  presents  some  of  the 
best  kind  of  material  for  musical  enjoyment.  Music, 
when  performed  in  this  way,  is  doubly  powerful.  There 
is  also  a  richness  in  harmonic  effect,  quite  difficult  to  be 
evolved  by  the  hinds  of  one  performer.  Contents  : 
Blue  .T>anube  waltz  11  desiderio. 

Carabinier.    Swiss  march.     Jolly  brothers'  galop. 
Carnival  of  Venice.  Maiden's  prayer. 

Dumbarton's  bounie  Dell      March  of  men  of  Harlech. 

march.  Monastery  bell. 

Fairy  weddin:^  waltz  polka.  Pestal. 
Her  bright  ^mile  waltz.  And  63  others. 


The  Organ  at  Home. 

200  pieces  for  Reed  Organs     Pages,  Sheet   Music 
Size.    "TheOrganat  Home"  contains  a  large  number 
of  pieces  in  great  variety,  and  all  adapted  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  instruments.    Contents: 
Adagio.  Beautiful  Bells  waltz. 

Andante  Graziozo.  Deux  Aiiges  (les). 

Air  from  "William  Tell."      Elegy  of  Tears. 
Angel's  trio.    ''Elijah."         Fredonia  march. 
Blue  eyes.  Funeral  march. 

Blue-bells  of  8co;land.  Golden  leaf  Sohottische. 

And  about  200  others. 


The  Ho  tne  Circle,    (vol,  i.) 

2X6  pages.  A  collection  of  easy,  instrumental  music. 
This  book  being  the  first  issued  of  the  instrumental 
series,  naturally  includes  the  older  standard  easypieces, 
those  that  have  been  popular  for  many  years.  J'liere  are 
about  150  pieces,  most  or  them  fitted  to  be  excellent  re- 
creation pieces  for  learners.  On  this  account  the  vol- 
ume is  of  great  value  to  teachers  and  pupils.  Contents: 
Aladdin  quickstep.  Azalia  polka. 

Annie  Ijawrie  quickstep.        Baden  Baden  polka. 
Affection  waltz.  Flying  Cloud  schottische. 

Aurora         "  Etude  Mazurka. 

Bohemian  G-irl  waltz.  Champagne  galop. 

Cinderella  "  Basket  Cotillon. 

And  about  140  (or,  reckoning  simple  airs,  170)  others. 

The  Home  Circle,  (vol.  n.) 

250  pages.  Piano-forte  pieces  of  easy  and  medium 
difficulty,  with  a  few  Four  Hand  arrangements.  This 
book,  like  Vol.  I.,  is  of  use  tOjlearners,  as  the  music  is 
not  difficult,  and  the  duets  are  most  excellent  practice. 
There  is  a  great  variety  of  fine  music,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  Contents. 

Cecilia  march.  Bobolink  polka. 

En  avant  march.  Cuckoo        '* 

Admired  waltz,  King  Pippin  polka. 

Blossom       *'  Cheirynpe  Schottische. 

Canova         "  II  Poluito  galop. 

Clara  *■  Angelina  quadrille. 

And  about  130  others,  cin..luding  22  four  hand  pieces.) 


Parlor  Music,    (vol.  i.) 

A  book  intended  to  be  popular  must  generally  be  easy, 
and  the  sixty  or  more  pieces  of  "  Parlor  Music  are  easy 
or  of  easy  medium  difficulty,  aucl  the  composers  of  these 
pieces  are  those  that  have  been  very  successfnl  in  meet- 
mg  the  popular  taste.  Has  242  pages.  Contents: 
Always  ready.  Happy  New  Year. 

Belle  Jeunesse.  Jewel  Box. 

Bhiette.  Belle  Gitano. 

Chant  de  Berger.  Lily  of  the  Valley. 

Don  Pasquale.  Merry  Foresters. 

Dream  Land.  Moss"  Rose. 

Fairy  Land,  Beautiful  Hudson. 

Friendly  Eyes.  Scotch  Lassie. 

G-olden  Youth.  And  about  43  others. 


Parlor  Music,     (vol.  ii.) 

This  is  quite  similar  to  the  olher  volume  in  design,  and 
well  filled  with  about  60  pieces  of  moderate  dimculty. 
XC  should  here  be  remarked,  that  it  is  difficult  to  state 
with  exactn-^ss  the  number  of  pieces  in  anv  large  col- 
lection, as  a  long  jiiecc,  a  set  of  Waltzes  or  a  Quadrille,  Is 
sure  to  include  little  airs  or  extra  pieces  that  are  not 
n.amed  by  its  title.  222  pages.  Contents: 
Balaucelle.  Dance  of  fjove. 

Bashful  Polka.  Gazza  Ladra. 

Chilperic  waltz.  Heimweh. 

Cleopatra  waltz.  Huguenots. 

Dame  Blanche.  And  about  SO  others. 
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Dwight's  Jouekal    of  Music, 

Published  every  other  Saturday 
OXiI^^EH    IDITSOlSr    <fc    OO- 

451  "Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

JOHN      S.      DWIGHT,      EDITOR. 


^^"TERMS.— If  mailed  or  called  for,  $2.00  per  annum; 
delivered  by  carriers,  $2.50.    Payment  in  advance. 

Advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  the  following  rates ; 
One  insertion  per  line  30  cents. 
Each  subBequent  insertion,  per  line,  20  cents. 
Special  rates  for  yearly  cards. 

J.  S.  SPOONER.  PRINTER,  17  PROVINCE  ST. 

MUSIC.— A  young  lady  of  musical  culture  and 
experience  would  select  piano-forte  and  Tocal 
compositions  for  those  away  from  cities,  or  deprived  of 
facilities  for  obtaining  good  music.  Only  the  best  edi- 
tions, fingered  and  metronomized,  wHl  be  sent.  This 
has  been  done  successfully  in  England,  and  would  fill  a 
great  need  here. 

Keferences:— Mr.  Wn).  H.  Sherwood,  Rev.  Dr.  C.  A. 
Bartol. 

MISS  MAKIE  A.  BROWN, 

988  P.  O.  Box  900,  Boston 


C3-  It  -A.  I>T  ID 

MUSICAL  AND  EDUGATiONAL  EKGURSSQN 

Vo  Siirop«,  in  tbe  iSamnaer  of  1$9S, 

Visiting  Ireland,  Scotland,  England,  France,  Belgium, 
the  Rhine,  Prussia,  Switzerland,  Italy  and  the  Paris  Ex- 
position. All  objectionable  features  incident  to  European 
travel  entirely  removed.  Return  tickets  good  for  twelve 
months.  College  professors,  teachers  of  music  and 
literature,  art  students,  school  teachers  and  others  of 
like  tastes,  please  address  for  prospectus, 

E.  TOURJEE, 
959  Music  Hail,  Boston. 


mMMMMMmM 
NEW  IVIETHOD 
For  the  Piano  Forte 

BY  WAVHAiy  KicBXASinsonr. 


250.000  copies  sold.  Sales  have  surpassed  those  of  all 
other  hooks  combined.  Be  sure  to  order  by  the  above 
full  title,  and  do  not  accept  Instead  of  this,  The  Mod- 
EBs  SoHOOii,  which  is  an  older  boot,  by  the  same 
author.  Mr.  Richardson's  opinion  of  the  merits  of  this 
first  effort  may  be  gathered  from  the  following,  taken 
from  the  Preface  to  the  New  Method. 

"Becoming  at  length  satisfied  of  the  truth  of 
these  criticisms,  (by  many  eminent  composers 
and  professors,)  and  convinced  that  great  im- 
provements were  obviously  needed,  I  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  remedy  the  defects.  Profit- 
ing by  the  experience  and  advice  of  the  best 
practical  teachers,  I  commenced  a  thorough  and 
critical  examination  of  my  first  method,  and 
concluded  that  the  only  remedy  would  be  to 
bring  out  a  new  work  on  an  improved  plan." 

This  new  work,  substituted  for  the  defective  Mopekn 
SoBOOL,  was  Richardson's 

NEW  METHOD  FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE, 

which  has  been  revised  and  re-revised,'^  until  it  is  the 
most  perfect  of  music  books,  is  a  great  favorite  with 
the  piofeesion,  and  is  the  only  true  "Richardson." 

PUBLISHED    BY 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston. 


J^VST    PVBTLISHED. 


The  Sunshine  of  Song. 

A  bright  and  sunny  collection  of  New  Songs,  Ballads 
and  Songs  with  Choruses,  and  with  Piano  or  Reed  Organ 
acc't.  A  book  quite  American  in  character,  with  our 
own  popular  composers,  and  the  class  of  songs  that  are 
the  gi'eatest  favorites. 

Uniform  in  style,  binding  and  price  vrith  the  "World 
of  Song,"  *'Gems  of  English  Song,"  and  others  of  the 
"Library"  series,  and  costs  in  Boards  $2.60;  Cloth  $3.00; 
Fine  Gilt  $4.00. 


THE  CLUSTER  OF  GEMS. 

This  is  a  valuable  collection  of  pieces  of  a  somewhat 
advanced  character  as  to  difficulty,  and  is  suited  to  the 
tastes  of  advanced  players.  There  are  239  pages  Sheet 
Music  Size,  and  the  pieces,  which  average  about  B  pages 
each,  are  by  Leybach,  Spindler,  Von  Bulow,  Lichner, 
Rubenstein,  Ascher,  Oesten,  and  other  celebrities.  Uni- 
form in  style,  price  and  binding,  with  the  "Sunshine" 
described  above,  and  with  the  27  other  books  of  the 
famous  "Library"  series. 

In  Boards  $2.50;  Cloth  $3.00;  Pine  Gilt  $4.00. 

For  Sale  at  all  the  principal  music  stores.  Will  also 
be  mailed,  post  free,  to  any  address,  for  the  retail  price. 
Change  may  be  sent  in  postage  stamps. 

DITSON  &  00. 

Invite  renewed  attention  to  their  "  Library  "  series  of 
books.  It  is  continually  enlarging,  and  growing  richer 
by  the  addition  of  collections  of  successful  Songs  or 
Pieces,  and  includes  so  nearly  all  that  are  good,  that  no 
player  or  singer  can  very  well  dispense  with  the  pres- 
ence of  at  least  a  few  of  the  volumes  among  the  music 
on  the  Piano  or  Organ. 

The  larger  books  are  collected  under  the  general 
title  of 

THE 

Home  Musical  Library. 


Vocal 

The  Sunshine  of  Song. 
The  World  of  Song. 
Gems  of  English  Song. 
Household  Melodies. 
Vol.  I, 

"  "       "    IL 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies. 
Silver.Chord. 
Gems  of  German  Song 
Shower  of  Pearls.  Duets 
Gems  of  Scottish  Song. 

"       Sacred       " 
Wreath  of  Gems. 
Operatic  Pearls. 
Silver  Wreath. 


Yocal  and  Instrumental. 

IB.  Musical  Treasure. 


Hnstramentel, 

16.  The  Cluster  of  Gems. 

17.  Gems  of  the  Dance. 

18.  Gems  of  Strauss. 

19.  Welcome  Home. 

20.  Pearls  of  Melody. 

21.  Pianist's  Album. 

22.  Pianoforte  Gems. 

23.  La  Cr^me  de  la  CrSme. 

Vol.  I. 

24.  "       "       "     "    II. 

25.  Fountain  of  Gems. 

26.  Piano  at  Home. 

4-Hand  Pieces. 

27.  Organ  at  Home. 

Reed  Organ  Pieces. 

28.  Home  Circle.    Vol.  I. 

29.  "  "  "    II. 

30.  Parlor  Music.    Vol,  I. 
32.     "         "  "   n. 


Each  of  the  above  books  contains  from  200  to  2B0 
pages  of  Sheet  Music  Size,  and  from  60  to  200  Songs  or 
Pieces  (according  to  length.) 

Uniform  Binding  and  Price,    $2.50  Boards; 
$3.00  Cloth  ;  $4.00  Gilt. 

The  smaller  books  have  the  general  title  of 
THE 

Gem  Musical  Library, 

Are  elegant  affairs,  each  contains  80  well  iilled  pages, 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  25  songs  or  pieces,  well  dis- 
played, in  attractive  style. 

Price  in  Boards  $1.50 ;    in  Cloth  $2.00. 


Vwcal. 

33.  Fireside;Echoes. 

34.  The  Song  Basket. 

35.  Gathered  Flowers. 

36.  Hearth  and  Home. 

37.  Shining  Lights. 

38.  The  Song  Gift. 

39.  Priceless  Gems. 

40.  Sweet  Sounds. 

41.  Golden  Leaves.  Part  1. 

42.  "  "  "    2. 


Instrauental. 

43.  Fairy  Fingers. 

44.  Golden  Chimes. 

45.  Magic  Circle. 

46.  Pearl  Drops. 

47.  Musical  Blossoms. 

48.  The  Musical  Gift. 

49.  Musical  Gathering. 

50.  BrUliant  Gems. 
61.  Pleasant  Memories. 
52.  The  Young  Pianist. 
63.  Musical  Recreations. 

OXiI"VBR.    X)ITS03Sr    «c    OO., 

449  &  451  Wnshlngton  St.,  Boston. 


\m  pw^ls;  f0v  gt\s. 


VO  0 AL . 

ril  tell  you  when.  G.  3.  d  to  E.  S^auejw.  30 
Three  Simple  Words.  F.  3.  d  to  g.  MoUoy.  35 
When  Katie  met  me  at  the  Gate,    Song  and  ,i 

Chorus.    G.    3.    c  to  D.  Sanfo 'so 

Somebody  over  the  Sea.    A  minor.  3.  E  to  g. 

Triumphant  and  Glorious.    Bass  Song"    D6    ^^ 
5.     G  Bass  staff  to  f.-..   l         Jiy.  MusselL  60 

Come  and  cheer  me,  little  Treasure.    Sons 

and  Chorus.     F.    3.    c  to  E.  Sveck   RP, 

Good  Bye.    G&.    4.    G  to  D.  Eayf'  H 

I'll  be  Watching  at  the  Window.    Song  and 
Chorus.    Picture  Title.    P.  3.  E  to  F. 

Come  where  the  Nightingale's  Trilling    ^  ^'  ^ 

Serenade.    P.    3.    c  to  F.  Coote   3S 

My  little  Darling  waits  for  Me.    Song  and    ' 

Chorus.    D.    a.     atoF. 
And  if  Thou  wilt,  remember. 

3.    E  to  E. 
Om-  Homestead  was  changed. 

b  to  E. 
Wreck  of  the  Hesperus.    B6  minor 

b  to  F. 
The  Rainy  Day.    A.     "         '    ^ 
Morning  Promenade. 

Matin.)    Characl 


Banks.  30 
E  minor. 
Mrs.  Morgan.  35 
E6.    3. 

Speck.  30 

Hatton.  50 


■J  --:' ilJ^AtilujiJx. 

±i..l-ih:'irU 
,(;^6  J}  eaeoH 


Telephone  Galop>    C 

Xnst;  -■— ^ 

With  joyful  Mood  an  .^ 

frohem  Muth  und  he  -  "■  f^ 

3. 
Alumni  March.    G.    „  ^y„,„-, 

Brighton  Galop.     G.    2.  PeteZmnn 

King  Bollinger  Waltz.  (Bruder  lustio-  )  3 
On  Flowery  Banks.    Six  Instructive  Pieces 

xr     1   c  ^  Jy  ^-  ^-  Pathen.    Each.  25 

No.  1,  Shower  of  Blossoms ;  No,  2,  Hone  ■ 

No.  3,  The  Swallow;    No.  4,  BeautSui 

View ;  No.  5,  Song  of  the  Water  Nvmph  • 

No.  6,  Rural  Pleasures.  ' 

Wildwood  Waltz.    A6.    2. 

Fifth  Avenue  Bell  Chimes  Jfareh 


30 
35 
40 


30 


Flowers  of  St.  Petersburg  Waltzes. 
Polacca  Brillante.    A6.    5. 
1st  Grand  Valse;  Brillante.    E6.    4. 
Hidden  Smiles.  "  Mazurka  Caprice! 


65 

60 
75 

30 


Clarke. 
A.    3 

Belfrich.  35 

3.  Soach.  75 

Bohm.  60 

Sudds.  60 

F.    5. 

Lohengrin.    Nachtlange.    In  5  keys.    5. 

T11     ■      r,       j-m-,.     -.  Spindler. 

Illusion  Grand  Waltz. -A6.    3.         Capitani 
Morton's  Funeral  March.    D  minor.    3. 

Frauenlob.    (Praise  of  Women.)    Mazurka 

Brillante.    E5.    4.  Bohm.  40 

Four  Easy  Compositions  by  Francis  Mueller ' 

Morning  Glory  Waltz.    G.    2.         Each,  30 

Water  Lily  Waltz.    P.    2. 

Pearl  Waltz.    D.    2. 

BOOKS. 
Loeschhoen's  33  Studies.     Op.  136. 

,      ^°°^  2,  1.25 
'•    Book  3,  1.25 
These  two  books  take  in  from  the  XH  to  the 
XXIII  Studies,  wliich  studies  are  well  calculated 
to  give  "Strength,  Agility   and  Cert.iinty   of 
Touch  to  the  Fmgerfj." 

These,  with  the  first  book,  form  a  Supplement 
to  the  Author's  Op,  66. 


Music  by  Mail.— Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense 
being  one  cent  for  every  two  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof, 
one  or  two  cents  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music.  PereoDB 
at  a  distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expetiBc  in  obtainirs;  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOUENAL    OF    MUSIC 


Square  and  Upright  Pianos 

33  Union  Square,   New  York. 

Decker  BrotUers'  Clrand,  Square,  and 
Uprlg-lit  Pianos  are  the  best  made  in  the  country. 
They  take  the  lead  of  all  first-olaSB  instruments,  hemg 
unrivalled  in  beauty  of  tone,  and  perfection  of  mechan- 
ism in  every  detail. 

Send  for  Ulnstrated  Catalogrne. 

PRICES   EEASONABLE. 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO., 

rnblishers  of  Music  and  Music  Books.  Dealers 
i  11  Pianos,  Reed  Organs,  and  all  other  Musical 
Instruments,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 

449  dc  49X   fVasblngrton  Street,   Boston, 

C.H.  DITSON  a*  CO., 

[STTCCBSSOES  TO  J.  L.  PETERS,] 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 

S43^Broadway,  If ew  Tork. 

[STJCCESSOKS   TO    LEE    <&    WALKER,] 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music 
and  Musical  Merchandise. 

022  Olieitnat  Street,  Pblladelpbia. 

The  above  three  stores  have  close  connections, 
BO  that  the  same  music  and  the  same  music 
books  may  be  seen  and  are  for  sale  in  each 
store;  as  also  in  the  stores  of  the  following 
special  Agents : 

Music  Publishers,  and  Wholesale    and  Retail 
Dealers  in  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musical 
Instruments,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
The  largest  stock  in  the  North  West. 

Cbicagro,  III. 

DOBMEYER  ^  NEWHALL, 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  iu  Music,  Music 
Books,  Musical  Instruments  and  Musical  Mer- 
chandise. 

Cincinnati,  Obio. 


Ditson  &  Go's  Music  and  Music  Books  may 
also  be  ordered  of  any  of  the  principal  Music 
Dealers,  in  any  part  of  the  IT.  S.  or  Canada. 
Persons  living  at  a  distance  from  Music  stores 
can,  with  perfect  convenience,  order  music  by 
mail.  The  small  expense  is  borne  by  the  publish- 
ers. Circulars  and  catalogues,  easily  procured 
of  Ditson  &  Co.,  or  the  brief  but  sufficient  des- 
criptions in  this  Journal,  enable  a  person  in  the 
innermost  recesses  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to 
select  with  almost  the  certainty  of  one  in  a 
music  store.  Music  is  sent  promptly  for  the 
retail  price,  and  inconvenient  odd  amounts  of 
change  may  be  sent  in  Postage  Stamps. 


■RS.    FLORA    E.    BARRY,    VocaUat    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.    124  Chandler  St , 
near  Columbus  Avenue. 


GW.  FOSTER,  Conductor  and  Vocalist,  will  resuma 
•  Lessons  on  and  after  Oct.  9, 1875,  at  890  Washington 
Street,  rooms  of  Woodward  &  Brown,  Boston.  Call  Sat- 
urdays from  11  to  12  o'clock. 


MADAM    SEILER'S 
SOHCOOXi    OF    -VTOC-A-L    -A-RT, 

1327  Spkuce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  commences  its 
new  term  January  2Sth. 

Classes  under  accomplished  teachers.  Thorough  in- 
struction in  Sacred,  Obatobio  and  Opkka  Music.  The 
School  is  specially  designed  for  the  education  of  teachers 
and  artists.  Circulars,  with  full  information,  to  he  had 
on  application.  959.60 


THE  GEM  GLEANER. 

By  3.  m.  CHABinCK. 

This  is  a  fine  collection  of  easy  anthems,  very 
well  chosen  and  compiled,  and  will  easily  fur- 
nish one  good  anthem  on  each  Sunday  of  the 
year,  for  the  "opening  piece"  in  Church  ser- 
vice.   Price  $1.00,  or  19.00  per  doz. 


The    Chorus    Choir  Instruction 
Boole. 

By  A.  N.  Johnson.    336  pages.    $1.38,  or  $12.00 
per  dozen. 

CLERG-YMEN  have  lor  many  years  been 
preaching  that  all  the  people  should  sing, 
but  not  being  musical  experts,have  not  been  able 
to  inform  their  audiences  how  they  should  learn 
to  do  it.  Mr.  A.  N.  Jonnson,  better  than  most 
other  men,  can  give  the  proper  information. 
He  has  done  this  in  a  wonderfully  clear,  thor- 
ough and  easily  understood  way,  and  has 
marked  out  an  instructive  conrse,  with  such 
minute  directions  that  almost  any  musical  gen- 
tleman or  lady  can,  with  this  in  hand,  success- 
fully teach  a  class  or  chorus.  The  Theoretic 
course  fills  75  pages,  and  the  music  for  practice 
260  pages.  It  includes  all  varieties  of  Sacred 
and  Secular  vocal  music,  and  is  constantly  re- 
ferred to  and  "explained"  in  the  instructive 
pages. 


The  JEncore. 

By  L.  O.  Emerson.     Price  75  cents,  or  $7.50 
per  dozen. 

THIS  is  strictly  a  Singing  Class  book,  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  intended  to  contain  all  the 
material  for  the  practice  of  Singing  Classes,  ar- 
ranged in  the  most  convenient  manner.  There 
is  the  usual  instructive  course,  with  exer- 
cises and  easy  airs.  This  is  followed  by  a  fine 
collection  of  part  songs,  duets,  glees,  etc.,  so 
large  and  complete  that  the  book  is  a  fine  one 
for  the  easy  practice  of  societies  and  conven- 
tions. There  are  also  about  50  tunes  and  an- 
thems. The  music  shows  the  usual  marked 
•ability  and  good  judgment  of  Mr.  Emerson  in 
selection  and  composition. 


PERKINS'  GLEE  AND  CHORUS  BOOK. 
By  H.  S.  Perkins.  Price  fl.25;  or  $12.00 
per  doz.  Mostly  secular  Music,  well  chosen  and 
of  high  character. 

JOSEPH'S  BONDAGE.  By  J.  M.  Chadwick. 
Price  in  Boards  $1.50;  Paper  $1.00.  A  bril- 
liant Cantata  of  high  character.  Best  given 
with  costumes  and  scenery. 

THE  WHIPPOORWILL  is  Mr.  W  O.  Per- 
kins' latest  book,  and  is  a  general  collec- 
tion of  cheerful  School  song  books  of  good 
quality.    Price  50  cts ;  $5.  per  doz. 

STAINER  AND  BARRETT'S  DICTIONARY 
OF  MUSICAL  TERMS,  is  a  fine  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Music,  with  able  essays  on  theory,  and 
many  fine  pictorial  and  musical  illustrations. 
Price  $4.00. 

MOORE'S    DICTIONARY    OF    MUSICAL 
INFORMATION,  is  a  vei-y  compact  and 
useful  compendium.    Price  $1.25. 

Pablisbed  by  Oliver   Bitson  &  Co.,  Boston. 


Awarded  to  r.  POSTAWKA  &  CO.,  Cambridgeport, 
Mass.  The  United  States  Centennial  Commission  an- 
nounces the  following  as  the  basis  of  an  Award  to  Lo  mg 
Postawka  &  Co.,  Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  for  PIAHTO 
STOOIi.  Report.— For  ingenuity  of  construction,  and 
iirmness  and  immovability  when  in  use. 

A.  T.  GOSHORN,  Director-General. 
[SEAL].  J.  R.  HAWLET,  President. 

Attest;  J.  L.  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 
"  We  think  the  Stool  one  of  the  best  ever  offered  to  the 
pubUc.  STEINWAT  &  SONS,  Kew  York." 

f  n*li»'  W^^\^  ^tlmh 

For  Pilic  ana  Priyate  Mm  Classes. 

BT  W.  O.  PERKINS. 
Price  95  Centg.       $0.95  per  Bozen. 

Mr.  Perkins  shows  his  appreciation  of  the 
true  need  of  Singing  Schools  by  providing  a 
large  proportion  of  Secular  Music  for  practice. 
For  while  the  main  object  of  a  large  part  of  all 
schools  is  to  prepare  a  new  set  of  singers  for 
the  choir  or  chorus  in  church,  this  end  is  best 
attained  by  confining  the  drill  principally  to 
music  that  contain  words  that  will  do  to  drill  on. 
In  this  bright  book  we  have  quantities  of  new 
and  very  pleasing  music  in  four  parts,  which, 
with  the  "  elements,"  fill  all  the  pages  to  the 
118th  page,  to  which  succeed  about  40  pages  of 
well  chosen  church  music. 


EMERSON'S  CHORUS  BOOK.  By  L.  O. 
Emerson.  Price  $1.25;  or  $12.00  per  doz. 
About  half  sacred,  half  secular,  and  all  of  the 
best. 

THE  AMERICAN  GLEE  BOOK.    By  W.  O. 
Perkins.    Price  $1.25.   An  unusually  good 
collection  of  genuine  glees. 

MALE  VOICE  GLEE  BOOK.  By  W.  O. 
Perkins.  Appropriate  for  use  in  Colleges, 
Normal  Schools,  etc.  Price  $1.00;  or  $9.00  per 
dozen. 

THE  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK.  By  C.  Ever- 
est. Designed  for  Girls'  Normal  Schools. 
Extensive  instructive  course,  and  excellent 
music.    Price  60  cents ;  |6.00  per  doz. 


The  Salutation.  By  l.  o.  emerson. 

Zion.    By  W.  O.  Perkins. 
Price  of  each  book,  $1.38 ;  or  $12.00  per  doz. 

THESE  books  have  been  before  the  public  for 
a  few  months,  are  first-class  Church  Music 
Books  of  good  quality,  with  singing  school 
course,  illustrated  by  exercises  and  tunes,  secu- 
lar and  sacred. 

Of  Ditson'b  other  Books,  numbering  about 
1500,  aU  useful  and  salable,  the  best  idea  can  be 
had  by  consulting  descriptive  catalogues,  which 
are  cheerfully  sent  free  on  application. 

OIiIVXlB    BXXSON    &    CO.,    BOSVOIT 
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Song. 

Stay,  stay  at  home,  my  heart,  and  rest ; 
Home-keepin<j  hearts  are  happiest. 
For  those  that  wander  they  know  not  where 
Are  full  of  trouble  and  full  of  care ; 
To  stay  at  home  is  best. 

Weary  and  home-sick  and  distressed 
They  wander  East,  they  wander  West, 
And  are  baffled  and  beaten  and  blown  about 
By  the  winds  of  the  wilderness  sf  doubt ; 
To  stay  at  home  is  best. 

Then  stay  at  home,  my  heart,  and  rest ; 
The  bird  is  safest  in  its  nest ; 
O'er  all  that  flutter  their  wings  and  fly 
A  hawk  is  hovering  in  the  sky  ; 

To  stay  at  home  is  best. 
-ff.  W.  Zongfellow,  in  February  Atlantic, 


Dum  Vivimus  Vivamus. 

I  sometimes  think  that  never  blows  so  red 
The  rose  as  where  some  buried  Cjesar  bled  ; 
That  every  hyacinth  the  garden  wears 
Bropt  in  her  lap  from  some  once  lovely  head. 

And  this  reviving  herb  whose  tender  green 
Fledges'the  river  lip  on  which  we  lean — 
Ah,  lean  upon  it  lightly  !  for  who  knows 
From  what  once  lovely  lip  it  springs  unseen  ! 

Ah,  my  beloved,  fill  the  cnp  that  cheers 
To-day  of  past  regret  and  future  fears. 
To-morrow  ! — why,  to-morrow  I  may  be 
Myself  with  yesterday's  seven  thousand  years  ! 

For  some  we  loved,  the  loveliest  and  the  best 
That  from  hia  vintage  rolling  Time  has  prest. 
Have  drunk  their  cup  a  round  or  two  before. 
And,  one  by  one,  crept  silently  to  rest. 
— Omae  Khattham. 


The  Heart. 

Two  chambers  hath  the  heart. 

And  there 

Dwell  Joy  and  Care. 

Wake  Joy  in  thine ; 

Thus  Care  in  his 

Will  peacefully  recline. 

Oh  !  Joy,  beware  ! 

Speak  gently. 

Lest  thou  waken  Care. 


Von  Buelow's  Notes  of  Travel,* 
II. 

Sydenham. 

2n!i  Oct.  to  ith  Nov.,  1877. 
Dread  of  the  Sea-Serpentunder  its  most  recent  Mask  as 
a  Pianoforte  Concerto.— Agreeably  undeceived — 
"  Yankee-Doodle  "  on  the  Spree. — Pianoforte  playing 
In  light  Trousers.— Doubtful  Gain  for  the  Spaniard 
from  the  Spanish-Rhenish  Alliance.— The  Congrega- 
tio  Judicis  in  the  Konigsplatz,  Berlin. — Temper 
spoiled  by  the  Tenth  Symphony.  —Paul  the  reversed 
way,  or  a  whUom  Music-of-the-Futurist's  Conversion 
to  "Judaism." 

As  you  have  had  the  goodness  to  signal  me, 
most  highly  honored  Sir,  that  it  is  not  too  diffi- 
cult for  you  to  acclimatize  yourself  and  your 
readers  to  my  exotic  style  as  a  Gapellmeister 
on  leave  of  absence,  I  invite  you  to  follow  me 
to-day  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  where  the  first, 
and,  indeed,  the  only  blossoms  worth  chroni- 
cling, of  London  musical  life,  during  the  win- 
ter season,  burst  forth.  The  orchestra  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  Concerts,  as  most  persons  are 
aware,  is,  both  as  regards  numbers  and  quality, 
the  most  notable   in  England ;  next  it  stands 

•From  the  Leipsic  Signale,  edited  by  Herr  Senff .  Trans- 
lated in  the  London  Musical  World. 


the  orchestra  created  in  Manchester  by  Mr. 
Charles  Hallg  (whose  services  as  a  conductor  I 
am  in  the  agreeable  position  of  being  able  to 
place  quite  as  high  as  his  services  as  a  pianist)  ; 
and  the  third  place  your  correspondent  hopes 
gradually  to  conquer  for  the  orchestra  in  Glas- 
gow (inclusive  of  Edinburgh,  Dundee,  Green- 
ock, etc.).  Herr  Hallg's  chapelmastery  is  at 
present  under-valneA,  except  at  Manchester,  in 
the  same  degree  that  Mr.  August  Manns'  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  is  usually  <raer- valued.  A  man 
really  need  not  be  so  exceedingly  clever  to  get 
up  comparatively  speaking  model  performan- 
ces, at  least  of  classical  works,  with  a  picked 
body  of  artists  whom  he  has  constantly  and  al- 
most daily  under  his  conducting-stick,  and 
with  whom  he  can  hold  as  many  rehearsals  as 
he  deems  necessary.  Moreover,  as  everyone 
knows,  Polyphemus  is  a  king  in  the  realms  of 
the  blind;  iEnglishmen  themselves  frankly  ad- 
mit that  their  native  "conductors'"  show  their 
relationship  to  the  "  omnibua-conductora  "  by 
being  "  always  behind" — the  verbal  Joke  can- 
not well  be  translated.  I  feel  convinced,  how- 
ever, that  the  conductors  of  the  New  and  even 
those  of  the  Old  Philharmonic  Society  might 
boldly  compete  with  Mr.  Manns,  if  they  could 
command  the  necessary  rehearsals  and  the  time 
the  latter  would  require.  But  in  the  high  sea- 
son, t  in  summer,  when  the  above  societies 
worb,  Berlioz's  winged  words:  "A  Londres  les 
musidens  n'ont  pas  le  temps  de  faire  de  la  mus- 
iqzte,"  are  as  applicable  now  as  they  were  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Must  this  state  of 
things  continue  forever  ? 

The  fourth  grand  Crystal  Palace  Concert  was 
opened  by  Rossini's  overture  to  the  Siege  de 
Corinth.  I  entertain  no  prudish  prejudice 
against  this  kind  of  summer  music  of  itself,  es- 
pecially when  it  is  performed  with  the  requi- 
site joviality.  Notwithstanding,  however, 
that,  without  any  conceivable  motive,  Mr. 
Manns  exerted  himself  to  realize  for  us  the 
gymnastic  exercises  of  the  ^rffi  electric  tele- 
graphs, he  did  not  get  his  troop  out  of  elephan- 
tine polka-time,  and  as  from  the  concert  menu 
there  was  a  prospect  of  Schumann's  ^'Manfred 
Overture "  for  dessert,  I  could  not  feel  easy 
about  the  enigmatical  entree,  until  the  clever 
secretary  of  the  society,  Mr.  George  Grobe* 
(author  of  the  really  model  analytical  pro- 
grammes'), at  length  explained  to  me  that  the 
laggards  arriving  by  the  last  trftiu  were  accus- 
tomed to  create  so  much  confusion  on  entering 
the  room,  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  select  a 
first-class  composition  wherewith  to  open  the 
concert.  Against  this  no  valid  objection  can 
be  urged. 

The  second  number  was  a  very  recent  novel- 
ty :  Herr  Xaver  Scharwenka's  Pianoforte  Con- 
certo, in  B  flat  minor,  played  by  Herr  Edward 
Dannreuther. 

A  short  time  since,  I  had  the  misfortune  of 
being  assailed  by  various  pianoforte  concertes, 
some  engraved  and  some  desirous  of  that  dis- 
tinction ;  their  mastodontic  volume  insinuated 
into  my  mind  the  humiliating  consciousness 
that  I  was  no  longer  on  the  level  of  the  "new 
epoch"  ("Neuzeit,")  aud  caused  me,  for  my 
recreation,  to  take  to  the  G  minor  Opera  of 
Mendelssohn  and  Moscheles.  I  rather  too  has- 
tily ranked  Herr  Scharwenka's  concerto  among 
these  monstra ;  moreover,  a  huriied  perusal  of 
the  arrangement  for  two  pianos  had  rather 
startled  me,   on  account  of  the  unmistakable 

tFor  "high  season"  Herr  von  BiUow  is  responsible. 
The  expression  is  introduced  probably  to  impart  a  local- 
ly lingnistic  flavor  to  his  letter.  He  no  doubt  means: 
"  in  the  height  of  the  season."- Trahslatob. 

»  Sic  in  original.  Probably  "  Grove  "  is  meant.— 
Translatob. 


loan  the  Pole  had  thought  fit  to  levy  on  the 
Russian  (namely:  on  Tschaikowsky's  Op.  33, 
in  B  flat  minor,  dedicated  to  myself.)  Lastly, 
the  somewhat  too  strong  American  puffs  in  the 
Berlin  papers  had  filled  me  with  unfriendly 
suspicion.  The  said  puffs  had,  I  must  state, 
violently  startled  me  with  the  fortissimo  flour- 
ish that  the  Abbate  Franz  Liszt  travelled  ex- 
pressly from  Weimar  to  Berlin  for  the  purpose  • 
of  organizing  a  "  zwei-Sac/i-steinig  "t  Xaver- 
Festival  in  the  highly  aristocratic  hotel,  where 
tea  is  served,  not  with  sandwiches,  but  with 
patrons'  vouchers  (which,  of  course,  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  the  guests  themselves  to  lay  on,  or 
rather  lay  out.)|  The  more  refreshing  was  my 
astonishment  at  the  composition,  which  is  thor- 
oughly charming,  and  frequently  interesting 
and  original,  besides  being  distinguished  by  a 
natural  flow  and  almost  purposelessly  employed 
form.  It  shares  with  a  work  by  Chopin  the 
merit  of  being  genuinely  adapted  for  the  piano, 
while  it  has  the  advantage  over  such  a  work, 
inasmuch  as  it  can  boaet  of  being  admirably 
scored,  a  recommendation  for  which  Chopin's 
E  minor  Concerto  was  indebted  to  Tausig, 
and  his  Concerto  in  P  minor  to  Klindworth. 

The  composer  may  feel  proud  of  his  success 
with  the  public  and  critics  here,  but  he  may 
also  thank  his  interpreter  for  the  excellent  ren- 
dering of  the  principal  part.  The  style  in 
which  Herr  Dannreuther  plavpri  +h<.  nrinoov+n 
was  full  of  fire,  clear  and  bri  11 

sers  which  a  pianist  has  to  ■!__   _„  '  ( 

afternoon  concerts  in  Ensrlirffft'^- aHl'  JS^ 
and  colored  necktie  complet 
ous  attire),  if  he  would  not  mm)om]  ,^. : 
diculous— which,  by  the  wayr.<ufalirfo<r-ofe0l5 
ceed  in  doing  by  putting  on  r 

Falcon,  or  some  other  little  1 
pressing  people  at  a  distance  that  it  is  the  Le- 
gion d'honneur.  My  esteemed  colleague  must 
allow  me  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  congratu- 
lating him  most  cordially  on  hia  return  to  his 
proper  avocation,  that  of  a  thoughtful  virtu- 
oso and  a  virtuoso-like  writer  on  musical 
matters.         *         ****** 

I  have  likewise  to  mention  a  very  respecta- 
ble performance  of  Mozart's  ' '  Haffner  Sinf on- 
ie,"  that  in  D  major,  with  menuet,  which 
formed  the  pi^ce  de  resistance  at  the  concert  of 
the  37th  Oct.  The  performance  would  merit  a 
higher  tint  of  praise  did  it  not  furnish  fresh 
evidence  of  the  crass  and  universal  mistake 
committed  by  manufactory-directors  every- 
where in  supposing  that,  without  regard  to  the 
parts  assigned  to  the  various  instruments,  all 
dynamic  gradations  should  invariably  be  car- 
ried out  in  common.  It  is  high  time  to  have 
done  with  this  bad  and  antiquated  tradition  of 
democratic  homophony!  We  have  plenty  of 
pedantic,  periwig-pated  absurdities  without 
that! 

At  the  following  concert,  the  fifth,  on  the 
3rd  Nov., — a  concert  dedicated  to  the  thirti- 
eth anniversary  of  Felix  Mendelssohn's  death, 
and  solemnized  by  the  "Lobgesang-Sinfonie," 
together  with  the  overture  to  and  an  air  from 
St.  Paul — Seiior  Pablo  de  Sarasate  concluded 
his  far  too  short  engagement.  Unfortunately, 
he  did  not  on  this  occasion  play  Mendelssohn's 
Violin  Concerto,  because  he  had  done  so  a  f  ort- 

t  To  employ  Herr  von  BUlow'e  own  expression,  "  the 
verbal  joke  cannot  well  be  translated."  Our  readers, 
however,  may  be  informed  that  the  gist  of  it  appears  to 
lie  in  tho  italicized  middle  syllable,  the  name  of  the 
immortal  composer  of  the  PassionsniMsift.— Traksla- 

TOR. 

t  Another  "verbal  joke,"  which  "cannot  well  be  trans- 
lated "  I  have  endeavored,  however,  to  give  something 
like  an  equivalent.  The  Geiman  original  is:  "  Welche 
zu  '  belegen  '  natUrlich  den  Giisten  obliegt."— Tkaks- 

LATOB. 
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night  previously  in  the  same  place,  but,  with 
the  composer  himself  as  conductor,  he  played 
the  second  Violin  Concerto  dedicated  to  him 
by  Herr  Max  Bruch,  with  whose  first  Concerto 
he  made  his  first  appearance  liere  on  the  13th 
Oct.  In  justice  to  the  actual  fact,  I  must  at 
once  record  the  enthusiastic  applause  which 
was  lavished  on  the  Spaniard,  and  the  partici- 
pation of  the  Rhenishmaji  in  the  Spaniard's 
frequent  recalls.  You  must  now,  however, 
permit  me  to  remark  that  I  could  not  consider 
this  new  Opus,  this  faded  new-born  bantling 
of  Dr.  Hiller's  favorite  pupil,  in  any  way  wor- 
thy of  being  placed  in  a  frame  of  the  unfading 
beauties  of  the  Mendelssohnian  muse.  Heavy 
instrumentation,  extreme  poverty  and  frigidity 
of  the  fundamental  idea — but,  on  the  other 
hand,  good  writing  for  the  violin  and  a  style 
suggestive  of  long  routine.  In  everything  tech- 
nical, Herr  Bruch  may  be  considered  as,  so  to 
speak,  a  Hiller  who  has  turned  out  well,  and 
who  will  certainly  succeed  in  England  as  he 
has  already  done  in  Germany.  But — to  say 
nothing  of  Edward  Lalo's  genial  ' '  Symphonic 
Espagnole  "  ( !)  which  Senor  Sarasate's  magic 
violin  has  placed  in  even  a  brighter  light  than 
before — the  novelty  cannot  be  compared,  for 
instance,  with  the  Violin  Concertos  of  Rubin- 
stein and  of  Raff.  I  am  afraid  that  Professor 
Joachim  will  not  be  inclined  to  grant  this,  but 
will  accuse  me  of  a  corrupt  taste,  whose  owner 
has  lost,  if,  indeed,  he  ever  possessed,  the  gen- 
uine and  right  feeling  for  what  is  genuine  and 
right.  May  I  prophylactically  defend  myself 
against  this  charge  ?  It  is  only  since  my  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  tenth  Symphony, 
alias  the  first  Symphony  by  Johannes  Brahms, 
that -is  only  for  the  last  six  weeks,  that  I  have 
been  so  insensible  to  and  hard  on  Bruch- 
Stiicke*  and  similar  compositions.  I  do  not 
call  the  Symphony  the  feni/i  because  it  ought  to 
stand  over  the  "Ninth;  "  I  would  rather  place 
it  between  the  Second  and  the  Broica,  just  as 
I  maintain  that  by  the  First  (C  major),  not  tlie 
one  composed  by  Beethoven,  but  the  one  com- 
posed by  Mozart,  and  known  as  the  Jupiter, 
should  be  understood.  When  I  furthermore 
acknowledge  that,  despite  my  sympathetic  ad- 
miration for  Schubert's  Symphony,  and  for  cer- 
tain passages  in  Schumann's  (H.  3  and  III,  1, 
4,  etc.)  Mendelssohn's  "  Scottish  Symphony" 
(No.  3,  A  min^r)  holds,  to  my  thinking,  the 
first  place  as  a  loorh  of  art  complete  in  itself, 
Professor  Joachim  may  perhaps  feel,  on  this 
ground  common  to  us  both,  less  disinclined  to 
grant  that  Herren  Brahms  and  Bruch  do  not 
share  with  each  other  much  more  in  common 
than  the  initial  letters:  "Br'' — apart  from  a 
perhaps  equally  good  musical  education. 

"Kill  him — the  dog;  he  is  an  enthusiast!  " 
is  another  reading  of  Goethe's  line  on  the  re- 
viewer, and  we  hear  it  nearly  as  often  as  we 
hear  the  original  version.  I  must  beg  leave  to 
be  excused  from  singing  about  Seiior  Sarasate's 
seductive  speaking  on  the  violin,  because  I 
should  run  the  risk  of  falling  into  bad  odor 
with  those  who  are  always  ready  with  the  ar- 
gument, as  inevitable  as  it  is  of  course  irrefut- 
able, "  But  he  cannot  he  compared  with  an  artist 
like  Joachim !  "  Certainly  he  cannot.  For 
that  very  reason  let  us  leave  comparisons  to  all 
those  opinionless  brain-eunuchs  for  whom  the 
business  of  a  critic  is  included  in  the  same  cat- 
egory as  that  of  a  sworn  appraiser.  Allah  il 
AUala !  Joachim  plays  like  a  god — but  Sara- 
sate  plays  like  an  angel,  or  like  an  arch-angel. 
May  I  not  insert  m  my  album,  with  the  photo- 
graph of  Jehovah,  the  photographs  of  Gabriel 
and  Michael  ?  Do  I  insult  Mad.  Zimmermann 
and  Mad.  Koch,  the  prima-donnas  of  the  Thea- 
tre Royal  Hanover,  each  most  admirable  in 
their  own  line,  if  by  the  side  of  their  portraits 
I  place  the  portrait  of  Signora  Albani,  for  my 

*  Still "  anotlier  verbal  joke,"  wMch,  etc.  In  tMs  in- 
stance the  merit  of  the  joke  is  evidentlv  based  on  some 
imaginary  connection  in  Herr  von  Bulow's  mind  be- 
tween the  common  noun  (written  as  one  word),  "Sruch- 
stiicfce,"  in  English :  "Fr.igments,"  and  the  uncouimon 
noun  (written  in  two  words  coimected  by  a  hyphen), 
"Bruai-Stilcke,"  in  English:  "Bruch-pieces,"  or  "pieces 
by  Bruch."— Tbahslatoe. 


ear  the  most  luminous  vocal  star  of  the  day  ? 
Nothing  is  more  insufferable  in  matters  of  art 
than  intolerance.  Would  that  this  maxim, 
which  is  neither  new,  nor  daring,  nor  original, 
were  taken  a  little  more  to  heart  in  the  Berlin 
High  School,  with  reference,  for  instance,  to 
Utera  L !  Do  not  be  alarmed,  my  dear  Herr 
SenS;  if  only  on  account  of  my  short  stature, 
I  renounce  playing  Dr.  Langhans  II.  As  far 
as  concerns  Joachim,  I  simply  institute  a  "dy- 
nastic" opposition.  But  the  leader  of  the 
pianoforte-division,  Prof essor  Rudorff,  is  amen- 
able to  my  forum.  I  by  no  means  dispute  the 
fact  of  his  being  a  most  skilful  and  sterling  in- 
terpreter of  Beethoven's  "  Geistertrio, "  and, 
as  far  as  aught  I  have  to  say,  a  Chrysander  re- 
duced to  practice  (Herr  Julius  Schaffer  is  not 
a  subscriber  to  the  Signale,  is  he  ?) — that,  how- 
ever, does  not  justify  him  in — the  incredible 
fact  of  forbidding  the  pupils  of  the  institution, 
to  their  most  serious  detriment,  net  only  from 
studying,  but  even  from  rendering  themselves 
acquainted  with  Franz  Liszt's  works  for  the  pi- 
ano .  Will  the  Director  kindly  point  out  to 
me  a  piece  by  Herr  RudorS  which  contains 
such  good  specific  music  as,  for  instance,  only 
No.  3  ("Pastorale,"  F  major)  from  the  grand 
master's  Twelve  Studies  ?  And  when  Professor 
Rudorlf's  immature  though  not  beardless  adju- 
tants, on  their  return  from  Hanover,  after  hav- 
ing enjoyed  there  the  unmerited  good  fortune 
of  hearing  Liszt,  had  nothing  mere  to  say  than 
that :  ' '  Liszt's  technics  had  become  very  faul- 
ty,"  the  fact  is  not  highly  comic  only  because 
it  is  so  deeply  lamentable!  Dixi,  et — perdidi — 
animan  meam ! 

It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  setting  an  exam- 
ple of  respect  and  reverence  to  the  nameless 
young  gentlemen,  but  to  satisfy  the  necessity 
for  the  resolution  of  dissonances  in  my  epistle 
to  you,  most  patient  editor,  that  I  return  to  the 
Crystal  Palace.  The  elevating  performance  of 
Mendelssohn's  Cantata  really  deserved  a  "Song 
of  Praise  "  for  all  the  instrumentalists  and  vo- 
calists,' including  the  conductor,  Mr.  Manns, 
the  guide  of  the  imposing  mass,  who,  in  this 
instance,  occupied  a  high  position. 

Since  the  model  performances,  never  to  be 
forgotten  by  me,  which  Professor  Julius  Stern 
got  up,  with  his  Association,  of  similar  choral 
works  in  the  years  of  my  Berlin  servitude,  I 
have  had  to  enter  in  tlie  book  of  my  thoughts 
no  impressions  in  any  way  so  pure,  so  un- 
dimmed,  and  moving  harmoniously  both  the 
senses  and  the  mind  in  an  equal  degree  as  this. 
It  was  a  solemn  "evocation  "  of  that  master, 
who  is,  at  the  present  time,  misappreciated  on- 
ly by  unseasonably  Schumannizing  Oonservato- 
rists,  and  whom  Herr  Richard  Wagner  (in  con- 
versation, at  least)  was  accustomed  to  charac- 
terize as  {siaf)  "the  greatest  specifically  musical 
genius  who  has  appeared  to  the  world  since 
the  time  of  Mozart."  Granted  that  this  gen- 
ius, in  the  course  of  his  development,  descend- 
ed to  the  rank  of  mere  talent  (a  paradox  of 
Herr  Felix  Draseke's  not  to  be  absolutely  re- 
jected) ;  we  find  in  the  "  Song  of  Praise,"  side 
by  side  with  much  that  has  grown  pale  and  is 
wanting  in  inspiration,  plenty  of  passages  on 
which  the  seal  of  genius  is  indelibly  impressed. 
How  irresistibly  does  the  first  movement  of  the 
Symphony  stream  forward,  carrying  us  with  it ; 
how  does  it  flow  '•'•warm  Ms  ana  Herz  hinein  .'"* 
How  powerful  is  the  first  chorus,  how  dramat- 
ic the  question  of  the  tenor  solo:  '^ Hater,  ist 
die  Naelit  iald  hin  ?  "  and  the  affirmative  reply 
given  first  by  the  setherial  whisperings  of  the 
soprano  solo,  and  then  by  the  chorus  swelling 
up  into  ecstatic  joy !  Enough — you  in  Leipsic 
know  all  about  it  much  better  than  I  do.  On 
the  other  hand,  you  do  not  believe  in  allitera- 
tive rhymes  as  I  do ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that 
Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  and  Meyerbeer,  Bach, 
Beethoven,  and  Brahms,  do  not  thus  mutually 
alliterate  without  an  understanding  en  the  part 
of  cliance.  May  the  lieretical  details,  which 
my  reckless  sincerity,  as  your  fiying  collabora- 
tor, could  not  spare  you,  pass  unopposed  under 

»  "  Warm  to  our  very  heart  I" 


the  flag  of  this  my  confession  of  faith!  Good 
bye,  my  dear  Herr  Senff,  till  we  meet  again 
— which  will  perhaps  be  in  Glasgow. 

Haus  von  Btjelow. 
— iih  Novemler,  1877. 

After-Tliomas  Opinions  of  the  Brahm'3 
Symphony, 

(From  tlie  Boston  Courier,  Sunday,  Jau.  20.)       * 

The  Brahms  symphony  was  once  more  the  central 
point  of  Interest.  It  was  indeed  superbly  played;  the 
orchestra  has  never  given  more  convincing  evidence 
of  that  thorough  and  conscientious  rehearsing  for 
which  Mr.  Thomas  has  become  noted.  Every  phrase  in 
the  whole  wonderfully  complex  work  was  well-consid- 
ered and  clearly  rendered:  every  smallest  detail  was 
made  the  most  of.  In  howfar  Mr.  Thomas's  conception 
of  the  composition  is  in  sympathy  with  the  composer's 
intention  it  were  impossible  to  say.  It  certainly  seems 
at  first  sight  as  if  no  composer  could  have  intended  such 
an  unbroken  chain  of  slow  movements  without  the 
faintest  hint  at  anything  approaching  to  a  nimbly  run- 
ning phrase,  as  Mr.  Thomas  gave  us,  counting  from  the 
end  of  the  first  movement  up  to  the  entrance  of  the  la 
Allegro.  To  be  sure  there  is  nothing  in  the  tempo 
marks  in  the  score  to  contravene  Mr.  Thomas's  concep- 
tion, and  it  is  pretty  well  known  that  Brahms  is  some- 
what prone  to  forget  that  the  element  of  tediousness  is 
worthy  a  moment's  consideration  from  an  earnest  art- 
ist. And  yet  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  Brahms  should 
have  so  miscalculated  the  perviousness  to  boredom  which 
makes  most  mortals  tire  of  even  the  most  luscious 
linked  sweetness  when  it  is  too  long  drawn  out.  The 
effect  of  the  second  and  third  movements  and  the  first 
part  of  the  fourth  was  certainly  unfortunate.  As  G!-r6- 
try  exclaimed  after  listening  for  some  time  to  an  opera 
of  M^hul's,  in  which  the  composer  had  composed  his 
string-orchestra  of  violas,  'ceUi  and  basses,  without  vio- 
lins :  "  I  would  give  a  hundred  francs  for  an  E-string  I ", 
one  feels  like  crying  out  long  before  the  last  movement 
of  Brahms's  symphony:  "A  hundred  francs  for  an  alle- 
gro." Upon  the  whole,  the  symphony  is  disappointing. 
One  cannot  surely  help  recognizing  it  as  an  exceedingly 
earnest  work  throughout.  The  composer  has  in  no  in- 
stance allowed  himself  to  substitute  mere  gorgeousness 
of  orchestral  coloring  for  an  idea:  he  has  worked  hard 
and  faithfully  towards  very  high  ends,  but  the  sympho- 
ny sounds  for  the  most  part  morbid,  strained  and  unnat- 
ural ;  much  of  it  even  ugly.  The  composer  seems  to 
have  been  forced  to  hold  his  inspiration  by  the  very  hair 
of  the  head  that  it  should  not  escape  him.  He  is  often 
involved  and  obscure,  rather  than  profound.  One  meets 
now  and  then  with  passages  of  great  beauty,  but  they 
are  so  exceptional  as  to  seem  almost  out  of  place;  the 
rays  of  gracious  light  are  so  few  and  far  between  that 
they  do  little  more  than  to  make  darkness  visible.  "What 
of  deep  feeling,  sentiment  and  i^assion  there  is  in  the 
music  is  no  doubt  .is  genuine  as  it  is  inten.^^e.  The  sym- 
phony is  nocooked-up  sham,  but  sentiment  and  passion 
do  not  of  themselves  constitute  a  work  of  art ;  they  must 
be  embodied  in  a  perspicuous  and  artistic  form.  In  the 
matter  of  melody  some  ivill  call  Brahms  deficient,  and 
others  wiU  caU  him  strong.  Melody  has  become,  by  this 
time,  a  pretty  vague  term.  Berlioz  once  said  in  refer- 
ence to  his  own  works :  "  My  melodies  nre  of  fen  of  very 
large  dimensions,  and  short-sighted,  infantile  minds  do 
not  clearly  distinguish  their  outlines."  Brahms  may 
possibly  say  the  same.  Yet  we  must  say  that  in  a  com- 
position in  which  certain  melodies  are  not  the  be-all 
and  end-all,  but  the  texts  which  are  to  be  treated  musi- 
cally—in  other  words,  the  themes— the  rational  dimen- 
sions of  a  thematic  phrase  find  tbeir  natural  limits  very 
soon,  and  a  theme  which  is  too  long,  or  too  vague  in 
character  to  be  readily  grasped  by  the  ear,  andeasily 
remembered,  is  unfit  for  clear  contrapuntal  develop- 
ment. Nothing  is  more  charming  than  the  old  and  yet 
ever  young  effect  of  different  instruments  calling  to  and 
answering  each  other  across  the  orchestra,  but  when  it 
comes  to  an  oboe  and  a  clarinet  making  absolute  speech- 
es at  each  other  {vide  for  instance,  a  passage  in  Brahms's 
andante),  the  listener's  mind  is  at  so  great  trouble  to  re- 
member what  the  first  has  said,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
appreciate  whether  the  reply  of  the  second  is  pertinent 
or  not.  If  the  theme  of  a  movement  is  too  vague  to  ap- 
peal directly  and  by  itself  to  a  listener's  imagination  as 
a  firmly  grasped  idea,  its  further  development  will  be  in- 
comprehensible to  him.  The  orchestra  may  discuss  the 
theme  with  admirable  wisdom  and  in  perfect  counter- 
point, but  the  listener  will  get  no  satisfaction,  simply  be- 
cause he  does  not  know  what  the  talk  is  all  al>out.  '  But 
I  must  not  leave  this  symphony  without  a  word  of  heart- 
iest admiration  for  the  thenae  of  the  last  movement. 
That  is  really  superb.  Strong,  pithy  and  concise.  It 
doeSj  to  be  sure,  remind  one  "of  the  Ninth  Symphony. 
But  It  only  reminds  one  of  it;  it  is  no  plagiarism.  Pity 
only  that  one  is  so  tired  out  by  wliat  has  gone  before 
that  even  this  glorious  outburst  fails  to  awaken  a  lasting 
enthusiasm.  The  rest  of  the  concert  was  very  interest- 
ing, save  only  the  Volkmann  Serenade^  which  was  unut- 
terably dreary.  IVIeyerbeer's  overture  to  StneensSe 
showed  how  weak  a  man  Meyerbeer  was  when  it  came 
to  anythinf^  like  sustained  solid  writing.  It  is,  however, 
a  superb  bit  of  orchestration  throughout.  By  the  way, 
some  witty  person  once  called  Meyerbeer  the  Cuckoo. 
As  that  bird  can  only  repeat  its  ovra  name,  "  Cuckoo  f 
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Cuckoo  I "  so  does  Meyerbeer's  music  keep  repeating : 
"  Meyerbeer  I  Meyerbeer ! ''  Any  one  who  remembers 
the  Struensie  overture  -will  have  no  difflcnlty  in  seeing 
the  joke. 

WrLLIAM  F.  Afthorp. 


(From  the  Evening  Gazette.) 
The  entertainment  was  especially  interesting  for  the 
opportunity  it  afforded  for  a  second  hearing  of  the 
Brahms  Symphony,  this  time  by  an  orchestra  that  had 
given  it  long  and  careful  study,  and  had  played  it  sever- 
al times  in  public.  Upon  listening  to  the  work  again 
under  these  more  favorable  circumstances,  we  find 
nothing  to  change  in  the  general  tenor  of  the  judgment 
we  have  pronounced  upon  it.  Certain  passages  were 
rendered  more  clear,  and  there  were  broader  effects  of 
light  and  shade  produced,  but  the  work,  as  a  whole, 
seemed  to  us  as  hard  andas  uninspiredasuponits form- 
er hearing.  It  is  mathematical  music  evolved  with  dif- 
ficulty from  an  unimaginative  brain.  How  it  ever  came 
to  be  honored  with  the  title  of  "  The  Tenth  Symphony," 
is  a  mystery  to  us.  Can  it  be  that  the  Boucicaultlng 
system  of  puffery  has  crept  into  German  musical  art? 
The  Tenth  Symphony  I  This  noisy,  ungraceful,  confus- 
ing and  unattractive  example  of  dry  pedantry  before  the 
masterpieces  of  Schubert,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn, 
Gade,— or  even  of  the  reckless  and  over-fluent  Raff! 
Absurd  I  In  all  that  Brahms  has  written  he  has  shown 
himself  to  be  a  composer  without  a  heart.  We  cannot 
call  to  mind  a  single  work  of  his  that  impressed  us  save 
for  the  learning  shown  in  it.  All  that  we  have  heard  and 
seen  from  his  pen  abounds  in  head-work  without  a  glim- 
mer of  soul.  In  fact,  we  will  even  venture  so  far  as  to 
doubt  whether  Brahms  possesses  true  musical  genius  in 
the  .oeiise  that  the  recognized  masters  of  the  art  pos- 
sessed It.  As  for  this  symphony,  we  believe  that  it 
would  have  fallen  flat  upon  the  world  had  it  been  left  to 
make  its  way  upon  Its  own  merits ;  but  it  was  enthusias- 
tically lauded  from  the  outset,  Schumann's  praise  of  the 
composer  was  unearthed  and  noisily  shouted  asan  avant 
courier,  and  the  sensationalism  of  the  day  was  brought 
to  bear  in  stiratilating  curiosity,  The  warmth  was  all  in 
the  praises  of  the  composer's  friends,  for  there  is  none 
in  the  symphony.  The  last  movement  is  a  brilliant  piece 
of  work  undoubtedly,  and  had  the  preceding  movements 
been  as  flue,  the  composition  might  have  easily  taken 
rank  among  the  great  symphonies  that  have  followed 
the  Choral,  but  even  then  it  would  scarcely  have  de- 
served the  overwhehning  praises  bestowed  upon  It.  A 
symphony  that  demands  in  its  hearer  a  profound  tech- 
nical knowledge  to  understand,  that  appeals  only  to  the 
wonder  of  the  student,  may  show  the  composer's  indus- 
try and  his  learning,  but  this  is  artistic  egotism  and  not 
genius,  save  of  that  kind  shown  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  intricate  Chinese  carvings  in  ivory.  But  even  in 
these  the  workmen  are  sklUetT  in  the  art  of  concealing 
art,  while  Brahms,  on  the  other  hand,  delights  only  in 
obtruding  his  art.  It  is  possible  that  as  we  grow  more 
familiar  with  this  symphony  it  may  become  clearer  to 
us,  but  we  might  pore  over  a  difficult  problem  in  mathe- 
matics until  the  same  result  was  reached  without  arriv- 
int^  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  poetic  inspiration. 
While  there  is  much  that  is  lovely  and  inspired  in  art 
that  will  betti^r  repay  the  study,  and  while  life  is  too 
short  to  exhaust  the  beautiful,  we  feel  that  it  is  a  wan- 
ton waste  of  time  to  devote  it  to  long  contemplation  in 
order  to  discover  whether  or  no  this  Brahms  symphony 
is  the  most  stupendous  musical  triumph  of  our  day. 

The  other  selections  on  the  programme  were  a  born- 
pipe,  a  larghetto,  and  an  allegro  by  Handel,  Mozart's 
Masonic  funer.al  music,  a  serenade  by  Volkmann  for 
string  orchestra,  with  violoncello  obligate,  and  Meyer- 
beer's overture  to  "  Struens<^e."  The  Handel  music, 
though  quaint  in  style  and  formal  in  effect,  proved  de- 
lightful in  the  hearing.  The  Masonic  music  is  some- 
what heavy,  an*!  not  in  the  composer's  best  manner,  but 
there  are  some  delicious  instrumental  combinations  in 
it.  The  serenade  by  Yolkmann  is  melodious  and  grace- 
ful, and,  save  for  the  undue  length  to  which  it  is  spun 
out,  would  be  thoroughly  interesting.  All  of  these 
works  were  played  with  that  exquisite  finish  and  appro- 
priateness of  expression  that  Mr.  Thomas  has  taught  us 
always  to  expect  from  himself  and  his  orchestra. 


(From  the  Daily  Advertiser,  Jan.  17.) 
The  work  certainly  grows  upon  the  listener,  and  one  is 
so  conscious  of  the  progress  made  in  enjoyment  and 
comprehension  of  the  symphony  after  a  second  hearing 
that  he  hesitates  to  predict  what  favor  the  work  might 
win  from  him  after  many  repetitions.  We  venture, 
however,  at  this  stage  of  our  acquaintance  with  the 
Brahms  symphony  to  express  a  doubt — amounting  with 
ourselves,  we  think,  to  a  personal  conviction  of  the  con- 
trary—that this  work  demonstrates  its  author's  right  to 
a  place  beside  or  near  Beethoven,  or  that  it  entitles  his 
admirers  to  disregard  the  claims  of  Mendelssohn  and 
Schumann  in  ranking  tliis  composition  as  the  greatest 
since  the  Ninth  Symphony.  Johannes  Brahma— though 
the  slow  development  of  his  fame  indicated  in  him  a 
late  ripening  of  a  sort  very  usual  with  musical  geniuses, 
who  as  a  class  have  been  marvellously  unconscious— has 
had  the  immense  advantage  of  Schumann's  trumpet- 
tongued  announcement  of  his  worth.    Schumann's  rep- 


utation as  a  composer  is  fortunately  much  better  ground- 
ed than  his  repute  as  a  prophet,  but  his  unquestioned 
skill  as  a  critic  made  his  statement  of  the  power  and 
promise  of  Johannes  Brahms  extremely  influential. 
Brahms  has  avoided  the  dangers  which  attend  upon  rap- 
id and  careless  composition,  has  written  slowly  and  care- 
fully, and  has  known  how  to  make  prudent  use  of  popu- 
lar expectation.  But  may  it  not  be  fairly  questioned 
whether  this  mode  of  composing,  as  well  as  the  chief 
works  by  which  Brahms  has  added  to  his  reputation,  do 
not  indicate  the  patience  and  laboriousness  of  the  stu- 
dent rather  than  the  affluence  and  self-derived  fruit- 
fulness  of  a  true  musical  genius  ?  And  are  there  not 
hints  of  snch  a  truth  even  In  this  admirable  symphony  ? 
But  despite  the  saucy  doubts  and  fears  which  refuse  to 
be  dispelled  when  we  try  to  look  at  Brahms  as  the  lead- 
ing composer  of  the  century,  we  find  his  new  symphony 
a  BOble  and  an  imposing  work.  The  closing  movement 
is  certainly  its  most  impressive  part,  but  we  agree  with 
the  accomplished  critic  of  the  Tribune  in  profoundly  ad- 
miring the  originality  of  the  sombre  opening  allegro,  ia 
which  mental  and  spiritual  gloom  and  conflict  are  shown 
with  wonderful  dramatic  and  picturesque  skill,  and  in 
which  the  forms,  both  by  then'  number,  their  novelty 
and  their  intrinsic  beauty,  suggest  a  depth  and  richness 
of  resource  which  would  belong  only  to  a  composer  of 
the  first  rank.  The  two  following  movements,  though 
pleasing,  are  so  much  lighter,  and  we  think  we  must  say 
thinner,  that  by  contrast  they  seem  a  little  inadequate, 
and  the  themes  of  the  third  movement,  though  graceful, 
—the  first  one  being  especially  so,— in  their  original 
statement  we  find  to  be  rather  dryly  worked  out.  The 
last  movement  may  well  be  designated  as  magnificent. 
It  shows  a  strong  grasp,  great  learning,  a  large  mind  in 
the  author.  Of  the  last  hundred  measures  Beethoven 
himself  might  surely  have  been  proud  at  any  stage  of 
his  career.  One  expression  made  in  a  former  article 
upon  this  symphony  we  find,  however,  that  we  mitst 
qualify.  The  fast  movement  is  not,  we  find,  exactly  joy- 
ful; it' is  rather  very  intense;  it  lacks  the  spontaneous 
and  simple  quality,  the  outivardnes^,  we  might  say,  of 
joy;  and  in  this  respect  it  strongly  and  interestingly 
differs  from  its  prototype  of  the  Ninth  symphony.  And 
in  this  difference  we  find  the  keynote  of  one  of  Johan- 
nes Brahms's  chief  peculiarities  as  a  composer.  He  is  a 
modern  of  the  moderns,  and  this  symphony  is  a  remark- 
able expression  of  the  inner  life  of  this  anxious,  intro- 
verted, over-earnest  age,  which  cannot  even  be  glad  in 
a  frank  and  self-forgetful  spirit. 

We  close  with  many  thanks  to  Mr.  Thomas  for  his 
brilliant  and  well-nigh  faultless  interpretation  of  this 
very  difficult  work,  and  for  the  new  and  clear  light 
which  his  orchestral  performance  has  thrown  upon  it. 
Such  a  re-introduction  to  such  a  work  of  art  Is  indeed  a 
true  and  lofty  delight. 

A  Letter  from  Berlin. 

THE  "jubilee  SINGEKS." — OKCHESTEAL  AND 
CHAMBEE  irUSIC. — ANOTHER  AMERICAN  PEIMA 
DONNA. 

The  Independeyii  publishes  the  following  letter 
from  the  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Thompson  in  Berlin  : — 

The  musical  season,  which  begins  here  in  Novem- 
ber, opened  this  year  with  a  novelty — the  appear- 
ance of  the  "  Jubilee  Singers,"  of  the  Nashville 
University,  whose  successes  in  England  and  Hol- 
land are  well  known 'in  America.  There  were 
grave  reasons  for  doubting  that  they  would  receive 
a  like  encouragement  in  Germany.  For  here  there 
is  no  old-time,  anti-slavery  sentiment  and  no  spon- 
taneous philanthropy — such  as  was  prepared  to  give 
them  a  considerate  and  sympathetic  hearing  in 
England  ;  but  they  must  pass  the  trying  ordeal  of 
German  musical  criticism.  That  they  have  passed 
this  successfully ;  that  the  musical  critics  of  the 
Berlin  press,  without  exception,  have  awarded  to 
them  the  praises  of  fine  voices,  and  of  clearness, 
harmony  and  effect  of  execution,  is  worth  far  more 
to  the  success  of  their  enterprise  in  Germany,  than 
would  have  been  a  handsome  philanthropic  sub- 
scription to  Nashville  University,  headed  by  the 
Imperial  family.  What  the  singers  receive  they 
earn  and  richly  deserve  ;  and  the  financial  success 
of  their  concerts,  which  is  already  considerable,  is 
a  higher  compliment  to  themselves  than  any  words 
of  royal  patronage. 

But  these  they  have  also  had.  Before  appearing 
in  public,  they  ware  invited  to  sing  at  the  "  New 
Palace  "  in  Potsdam,  in  the  presence  of  the  Emper- 
or, the  Crown  Princess,  and  a  number  of  distin- 
guished guests ;  and  the  kindly,  hearty  approba- 
tion of  snch  an  audience  was  a  certificate  of  charac- 
ter, as  well  as  of  musical  merit.  They  were  received 
at  the  palace  not  as  a  strolling  band  of  singers,  bnt 
as  ladies  and  gentlemen ;  and  the  degree  of  culture 
and  politenesB  of  manner  which  they  exhibited  were 
gracefully  recognized  by  their  illustrious  boats. 
How  marvellous  the  contrast  between  that  .scene  in 
the  palace  of  Frederic  the  Great,  when  a  negro  wo- 
man expressed  so  appropriately  the  disappointment 


of  Americans  that  His  Imperial  and  Royal  High- 
ness had  not  visited  the  Exposition  at  Philadelphia, 
and  the  old  scenes  of  the  plantations  upon  which 
she  was  born  a  slave  I  Here  the  pleased  and  com- 
plimentary answer  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany  ; 
there  the  oath  and  lash  of  the  overseer  !  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  .say  that  these  emancipated  slaves,  in 
propriety  of  demeanor  and  politeness  of  address, 
appeared  to  better  advantage  in  the  highest  circle 
of  Germany  than  would  many  a  former  slaveholder 
and  his  family. 

I  had  the  opportunity  of  noting  the  social  man- 
ners of  these  singers  at  a  soiree  given  by  Baron 
George  von  Bunsen  (who  so  worthily  bears  the 
name  of  his  illustrious  father)  where  the  eliie  of  Ber- 
lin were  assembled  as  guests.  The  singers  mingled 
easily  and  freely  with  the  company,  bnt  always 
modestly  ;  and  I  heard  from  the  foremost  men  of 
science  and  culture,  expressions  of  astonishment  at 
Iheir  discreet  and  polished  bearing,  and  the  frank 
admission  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  take  the 
same  number  of  German  peasants  and  in  the  same 
time  to  raise  them  to  a  like  degree  of  cultivation. 
Let  those  ponder  this  who  fancy  that  the  Negro 
race  is  incapable  of  high  civilization  ;  and  especial- 
ly let  Southerners  consider  what  a  wealth  of  econ- 
omic improvement  lies  in  the  culture  of  their  form- 
er slaves.  The  success  of  the  "  Jubilee  Singers  "  in 
Germany  is  now  assured  ;  and  this  is  due  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  wisdom  and  energy  with  which 
President  Cravath  has  managed  their  affairs. 

It  is  of  great  advantage  to  these  singers  that  while 
in  Berlin  they  can  hear  some  of  the  best  choral 
music  which  Germany  affords — as,  for  instance,  the 
famed  choir  of  the  Dom  and  the  perfect  rendering 
of  such  music  as  Mozart's  "Requiem"  and  Bach's 
"  Qottes  Zeii"  by  the  Academy. 

In  orchestral  and  chamber  music  Berlin  now  ri- 
vals Leipsic  and  Stuttgart.  The  symphony  con- 
certs of  the  royal  orchestra  and  the  qu  rtette  soir- 
ees of  Joachim  and  his  colleagues  are  unsurpassed 
in  the  rendering  of  the  highest  classical  composi- 
tions. 

The  opera  has  fallen  behind  its  standard  of  ten 
years  ago.  Not  in  the  orchestra,  nor  the  chorus, 
nor  the  setting  of  pieces,  nor  the  balancing  of  the 
whole ;  but  in  the  conduct  of  the  leading  parts. 
Niemann  is  declining  and  seldom  appears ;  Lucca 
was  long  ago  lost  to  Berlin  ;  Mallinger  is  losing  her 
voice  and  her  charms  ;  none  of  the  newer  leaders  can 
yet  compete  with  these,  and  the  Berlin  public  will 
not  pay  the  Tietjens,  Patti,  Nilsson,  Albani,  Gerst- 
er  prices,  which  London,  Paris,  Petersburg  are  so 
ready  to  meet.  Gerster  I  hope  jou  may  soon  hear 
in  New  York — ^the  purest  gem  of  modern  song.  Do 
not  strain  her  tender  voice  in  the  Academy ;  bat 
learn  its  sweetness  in  Steinway  or  Chickering 
Hall. 

But  why  should  Americans  covet  the  singers  of 
the  Old  World,  when  Miss  Kellogg,  Miss  Thuvsby, 
Minnie  Hauck,  and  others  of  native  birth  are  prov- 
ing that  America  may  yet  rival  Italy  as  a  nursery 
of  song  ?  A  new  name  will  be  added  to  these  next 
spring,  and  will  soon  become  as  familiar  and  as  fa- 
vorite as  theirs— Mrs.  De  Land,  of  Grand  Eapids, 
Micliigan.  Gifted  by  Nature  in  person  and  pres- 
ence, and  with  a  voice  which  combines  in  an  unusu- 
al degree  fullness  and  sweetnes  ,  compass  and 
clearness,  strength  and  S3'mpath3',  Mrs.  De  Land 
has  devoted  four  years  of  the  most  assiduous  study 
and  practice,  under  the  best  training  which  Berlin 
affords,  to  perfecting  herself  in  musical  science  and 
execution.  The  timbre  of  her  voice  is  of  that  pure, 
fixed  quality  which  German  critics  so  much  admire, 
and  which  makes  her  equal  to  the  most  di.stinct  and 
effective  phrasing ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  .ilto- 
gether  free  from  that  hard,  metallic  tone  so  often 
heard  in  notes  of  the  upper  register  in  the  German 
school,  and  she  will  throw  oft' a  bravura  passage  of 
Mozart  or  Verdi  witli  the  distinct  warbling  and  the 
joyous  freedom  of  a  bird — sonorously  sweet  and 
critically  exact.  Her  princip.il  teacher  is  a  critic 
of  such  capacity  and  candor  that  his  word  goes  for 
law  with  nianagfors  of  concerts  and  the  opera  ;  and 
he  has  pronounced  her  voice  one  of  the  most  admir 
able  which  ever  came  under  his  training  and  her 
training  to  be  now  complete.  When  slie  appears 
among  you,  she  will  be  equally  at  home  in  English, 
German,  and  Italian. 

Some  of  the  choicest  music  in  Berlin  is  to  be 
heard  in  select  coteries  of  virtuosi,  to  which  only 
members  and  their  friends  are  admilted.  It  was  in 
such  ft  circle  that  I  Lately  heard  Mrj.  I)e  Land,  who 
sang  b^  their  special  invitation.  As  she  closed,  I 
heard  on  all  sides,  from  these  critical  hearers :  "How 
fine  I  "  "  What  a   wonderful  voice  !  "  "  Such  a  fin- 
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Ished  execution  !  "  "  'What  a  charming  singer  1  " 
The  other  singers  of  the  evening,  who  are  leaders  ia 
the  opera,  joined  openly  in  such  commendation. 
Proud  of  these  praises  of  my  countrywoman,  I  said 
to  a  stranger  next  me :  •'  She  is  an  American." 
"  Impossible  !  "  he  answered.  This  fine  German 
accent,  this  pure  tone  and  distinct  articulation,  one 
seldom  hears.  But  Mrs.  De  Land  is  not  a  German, 
nor  a  Germanized  American  ;  but  an  American  in 
home,  spirit,  ideas,  affections. 

Such  women  as  those  whom  I  have  named,  who 
have  given  so  much  time,  means,  labor  to  ennobling 
our  musical  culture,  should  be  generously  sustained 
at  the  opening  of  their  career.  Do  not  wait  for  for- 
eign commendation ;  but  consult  your  own  taste 
and  feeling.  Do  not  leave  them  to  the  mercenary 
schemes  of  a  foreign  impresario,  but  ^hen  duly  in- 
troduced, give  them  a  kindly  hearing.  It  will  be 
time  enough  to  drop  them  when  they  disappoint 
yon.  What  is  a  concert  ticket  to  you,  which  may 
be  to  them  the  bread  of  toil  and  tears  ?  What  are 
ten,  fifty,  a  hundred  dollars  to  you,  for  the  encour- 
agement of  an  art  that  ministers  to  pure  enjoyment 
and  refining  culture  ? 

— Berlin,  Prussia,  Nov.  iZd,  1877. 


Mr.  Dannreuther  on  the  Piano-Forte. 

CHOPIN. — ^LISZT. 

The  lecture  on  the  above  subject  by  Mr.  Dann- 
reuther was  delivered  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the 
19th  inst.  He  said;  "When  lecturing  a  fortnight 
ago  and  endeavoring  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
harpsichord,  it  was  found  expedient  to  speak  almost 
exclusively  of  Sebastian  Bach.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, for  this  lecture,  in  order  to  avoid  a  mere  scam- 
pering over  a  mass  of  pianoforte  literature,  we  will 
confine  ourselves  to  Chopin  and  Liszt.  But  as  it 
would  be  an  absurdity  to  illustrate  the  modern 
school  of  pianoforte  music  without  playing  Beetho- 
ven, I  have  chosen  one  of  his  larger  sonatas  to  begin 
with.  Reviewing  some  works  of  Chopin  in  1830, 
Robert  Schumann  writes  :  '  Chopin  is  and  remains 
the  boldest  and  proudest  poetic  soul  of  the  time.' 
And  this  was  strictly  true.  Beethoven  and  Schu- 
bert were  dead  ;  Schumann,  himself,  had  done  but 
little  at  that  time ;  Berlioz  was  only,  as  it  were, 
gleaming  out  of  darkness  ;  and  Wagner  unknown. 
But  contemporary  musicians  failed  to  perceive  Cho- 
pin's gifts,  and  if  Schumann  had  asserted  that  he 
was  a  trained  musician,  fhey  would  have  laughed 
him  altogether  to  ecorn.  It  is  indisputable  that 
Chopin's  influence  as  a  melodist  and  harmonist  has 
been  felt  in  every  branch  of  music,  and  it  is  strange 
that  there  should  be  a  fixed  notion  that  he  was 
nothing  but  a  trained  amateur.  His  originality  as 
a  youth  of  eighteen  is  as  bewildering  as  when  a 
mature  man  of  thirty.  To  the  general  public  he 
was  caviare.  He  was  not  a  public  player,  and  Iiis 
compositions  had  to  make  their  way  by  their  own 
merits,  not  by  his  interpretation  of  them.  'lean- 
not  play  before  a  large  audience,  I  can  only  indi- 
cate,' he  used  to  say.  His  pupils  and  other  compe- 
tent and  incompetent  witnesses  speak  of  his  playing 
as  veiled,  graduated,  evanescent,  clear,  and  full  of 
endless  chiaroscuro,  and  in  style  unequalled  by  any 
other  musician.  For  the  peculiarities  of  the  piano, 
Chopin's  treatment  was  varied,  such  as  the  effect  of 
the  pedals,  the  shades  of  color  produced  by  the  dif- 
ferent accentuating  one  or  more  notes  of  a  chord, 
and  many  subtleties  of  touch.  To  Chopin  a  piano 
and  no  pedals  would  have  been  as  a  fish  out  of  water. 
Another  point  as  much  to  be  observed  as  the  use  of 
the  pedals  is  the  range  of  rhythm  employed.  All 
instruments,  except  the  organ,  admit  of  differences 
of  tone,  according  to  the  will  of  the  performer,  and 
it  is  also  possible  for  an  orchestra  to  produce 
rhythm  and  accent;  but,  still,  in  the  adjustment  of 
sound  resulting  from  a  single  will,  the  piano  has  the 
advantage,  as  Chopin's  refined  treatment  shows. 
Before  his  time,  pianoforte  pieces  were  like  engrav- 
ings or  etchings,  or  like  Beethoven's  bagatelles, 
they  suggested  the  whole  orchestra,  over  and  above 
the  pianoforte  proper  ;  Chopin's  were  especially  for 
the  pianoforte,  and  more  refined  than  any  other 
composer's. 

A  glance  at  Chopin's  figure,  frail  and  graceful, 
with  a  thin  pale  face,  prominent  nose,  dreamy  eyes, 
soft  hair  worn  long,  as  was  the  custom  then,  and 
slender  wrists,  will  explain  his  peculiarities.  He 
was  self-absorbed,  the  poeie  iniime,  not  concerned  in 
social  or  political  matters,  and  alien  to  most  sub- 
jects beyond  the  piano.  He  lived  in  the  tinged 
hues  oi  twilight  of  the  aristocratic  circles  of  1835, 


the  Paris  of  Balzac.  He  bore  the  impress  of  Paris- 
ian society  during  the  Restoration.  It  is  a  pity 
that  Balzac  did  not  embalm  Chopin  in  one  of  his 
books,  for  he  has  many  characters  like  his,  hothouse 
plants,  yet  tough  enough  for  trials  which  plebeian 
spirits  could  not  bear ;  unfit  for  protracted  work, 
but  soaring  into  sudden  flights.  Such  admirers  of 
Parisian  manners  as  Victor  Hugo  and  Balzac  were, 
however,  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  Paris  ;  they 
studied  all,  high  and  low ;  but  Chopin  frequented 
the  aristocratic  salons  alone,  consisting  mostly  of 
Poles  or  Russians.  After  the  disturbances  of  1831 
there  were  many  refugees  in  Paris.  There  was 
Chopin  and  his  music — he  sang  the  past  of  the 
Poles  in  the  pageants  of  the  polonaise ;  he  re-set 
their  songs  and  dances. 

Chopin's  reading  was  cursory  and  limited ;  he  on- 
ly read  for  pleasure,  and  Rousseau's  "  Nouvelle  H6- 
loise "  was  his  favorite  book.  He  avoided  works 
with  whose  authors  he  was  not  intimate.  If  Cho- 
pin had  been  familiar  with  English,  he  would  not 
have  sworn  by  Shakespeare  or  Fielding,  he  would 
have  preferred  "Clarissa  Harlowe"  to  "Tom  Jones." 
He  seemed  to,  and  probably  did,  like  Ossian  ;  but 
he  read  little  poetry.  Chopin  knew  little  Latin, 
less  Greek,  and  a  minimum  of  Italian  ;  Polish  was 
the  only  language  he  knew  well.  He  did  not  read 
German — indeed,  we  can  hardly  imagine  him  doing 
so — although  he  had  some  acquaintance  with  the 
language.  The  ballads  of  the  Polish  poet,  Marie- 
jowski,  became  the  subject  of  Chopin's  "  Ballades." 
He  was  tinged  with  the  Byronic  spirit.  He  would 
have  admired  the  minor  pieces  of  Coleridge,  Shel- 
ley, and  Keats,  to  which  his  perfection  of  diction 
and  refinement  would  have  found  an  echo.  Shel- 
ley's ecstatic  lines  to  an  "  Indian  Air  "  might  well 
be  wedded  to  one  of  Chopin's  melodies. 

It  is  unjust  to  speak  of  Chopin  as  selfish.  All 
his  powers  were  required  to  maintain  his  physical 
and  mental  equilibrium ;  he  had  nervous  force 
enough  for  his  music  and  no  more.  He  recoiled 
from  all  matters  not  his  own.  And  why  should  he 
not  stave  off  what  was  unpleasant  ?  He  was  not 
cold,  but  was  like  a  volcano,  and  on  days  when 
there  was  no  eruption,  there  was  only  the  dried  la- 
va or  scoriae  visible.  His  best  part  was  devoted  to 
music.  Chopin's  peculiar  position  with  regard  to 
Beethoven  gives  him  his  stamp  as  a  musician.  He 
used  to  play  the  Sonata  in  A  flat,  Op.  26,  with  the 
"  Funeral  March,"  the  "  Waldstein  "  and  the  "  Ap- 
passionata ;  "  but  he  disposed  of  those  of  the  third 
period,  as  unfit  for  playing ;  as  also  of  the  E  flat 
concerto,  the  Eroica,  and  the  last  quartets ;  the 
great  choral  symphony  and  Chopin  exclude  each 
other.  Such  works  were  too  high  for  him.  The 
exotic  nature  of  his  art  restricted  his  sympathies, 
and  narrowed  his  range  of  thought.  Again,  Cho- 
pin stands  one  of  the  rarest  of  inventors — a  great 
poet  and  singer,  with  the  gifts  of  expression  like 
Keats,  Coleridge,  and  Tennyson.  What  he  tells  us 
is  worth  hearing ;  and  he  was  a  great  master  of 
style.  His  material  was  not  of  the  highest,  and  his 
bias  was  romantic  and  sentimental,  rather  than  he- 
roic or  naive.  In  his  early  works  the  matter  is 
sometimes  weak,  in  the  later  ones  turgid  ;  but  the 
refinement  of  his  diction  makes  amends,  and  in  the 
rhythm  there  is  no  halting.  The  bound-up  collec- 
tion of  his  works  is  not  bulky,  but  shows  a  great 
deal  of  labor — on  account  of  the  many  corrections 
he  made.  He  constantly  employed  such  rhythmi- 
cal forms  as  the  "  Mazurka  Waltz,"  etc.,  and  so  had 
the  same  sort  of  thing  to  say  again  and  again  ;  but 
his  invention  was  inexhaustible,  and  each  piece  has 
its  raison  d'etre.  With  few  exceptions,  thought  and 
feeling,  manner  and  matter,  and  the  varying  shades, 
are  beautifully  blended,  and  no  duplicate  is  possi- 
ble. Like  the  poet  Keats,  he  was  filled  with  the 
rapture  of  poetry  and  imagination,  which  he  impart- 
ed to  his  hearers. 

We  turn  now  to  Liszt.  We  have  often  heard  him 
accused  of  being  unscrupulous  in  his  effects,  and  not 
above  charlatanism  or  rant.  ITow,  a  little  attention 
would  show  that  these  accusations  come  from  peo- 
ple who  have  failed  to  play  his  pieces.  The  endless 
debates  on  modern  composers  all  turn  on  one  pivot : 
is  mechanical  difiiculty  a  fault,  or  the  contrary  ?  It 
is  neither ;  but  only  a  means  to  an  end.  It  is  of 
small  importance,  whether  the  effect  has  been  pro- 
duced by  much  or  little  effort,  if  it  only  serves  the 
ends  of  art.  No  sensible  pianist  or  musician  would 
decline  to  use  such  a  means  because  it  was  not  or 
thodox,  or  chaste,  or  whatever  the  cant  term  may 
be.  The  question  is — Does  it  offer  advantages  for 
new  effects  ?  All  musicians  before  Liszt,  except 
Beethoven  and  Weber,  followed  the  school  of  de- 
menti or  Hummel.       Clementi   used  the  English 


piano — the  Ciementi-Collard  make ;  Hummel  used 
the  lighter  Viennese  instrument.  Beethoven  pre- 
ferred the  former ;  Chopin  the  latter.  Beethoven 
liked  a  Broad  wood-grand;  Chopin  refused  more 
than  a  semi-grand,  or  a  cottage.  Liszt  followed  in 
the  wake  of  Beethoven.  He  was  born  in  1811,  near 
Pesth,  in  Hungary.  His  father  taught  him  the  pi- 
ano in  1817  ;  and  he  played  a  concerto  by  Beetho- 
ven's pupil,  Ries,  in  public,  and  extemporized  on 
airs  chosen  by  the  audience,  before  he  was  nine 
years  of  age.  Two  Hungarian  nobles  gave  him  a 
pension,  and  his  father  settled  in  Vienna,  where  his 
son  studied  under  Czerny.  Young  Liszt  was  a  phe- 
nomenon in  the  music-shops.  Nothing  ever  put 
him  out  of  countenance.  One  day  several  musi- 
cians were  looking  over  Hummel's  new  "  Concerto 
in  B  minor,"  a  hard  piece  of  practice,  and  regarded 
at  that  time  as  the  most  difficult  of  compositions  ; 
Liszt  played  it  off  in  full  tempo  and  with  no  palpa- 
ble mistakes.  We  can  imagine  the  queer  faces  of 
the  big  wigs  behind  his  chair.  Czerny  is  the  au- 
thority for  this,  and  it  is  probably  true,  for  he  knew 
what  good  playing  was.  In  1821,  Liszt  played  at  a 
concert  when  the  taciturn  Beethoven  came  forward 
and  embraced  him.  Liszt's  father  seems  to  have 
been  a  sensible  man,  and  kept  him  steadily  at  work, 
in  spite  of  a  changing  life.  He  set  him  to  transpose 
Bach's  Fugues,  and  with  the  same  fingering  for  all 
the  keys.  He  settled  in  Paris,  and  took  lessons  in 
counterpoint.  Paganini  played  there  in  1831,  and 
great  was  the  result  of  the  impression  he  made  on 
Liszt.  Paganini  represented  his  own  emotions, 
which  was  quite  a  new  thing  to  musicians.  Liszt 
was  touched,  and  saw  that  what  Paganini  had  done 
for  the  violin  was  possible  for  the  piano.  For  five 
years  we  hear  nothing  of  him.  Some  transcriptions 
of  violin  studies  declared  unplayable  were  the  only 
signs  of  existence  which  he  gave.  He  had  during 
this  period  been  seen  but  not  heard  on  the  Rhine 
and  in  Switzerland,  according  to  newspaper  para- 
graphs. Then  he  appeared  aa  the  mature  master. 
For  twelve  years,  till  1848,  he  travelled  over  Eu- 
rope. Then  was  the  golden  time  for  virtuosi.  Peo- 
ple fought  for  his  gloves,  and  it  is  said  tore  up  the 
sheets  he  had  slept  in  and  treasured  the  rags.  He 
visited  Hamburg,  Berlin,  Leipzig,  London,  Swe- 
den, Denmark,  Portugal,  Russia,  and  even  played 
before  the  grand  Turk  at  Constantinople.  In  1848 
he  gave  up  public  playing  and  settled  as  conductor 
at  Weimar,  where  he  remained  twenty  years,  and 
had  among  his  pupils  there  Biilow,  Tausig,  and 
others.  In  1868  he  joined  a  religious  order  in 
Rome,  but  he  also  became  head  of  the  school  for 
music  at  Pesth,  and  divided  his  time  between  that 
place,  Weimar,  and  Rome.  In  fingering  and  other 
matters,  Liszt  introduced  such  great  improvements 
and  so  novel  a  treatment  that  the  habits  he  did  not 
adopt  have  become  antiquated.  We  repeat  that  the 
grand  piano  is  so  different  from  Bach's  harpsichord, 
or  Mozart's,  Hummel's  or  Field's  pianos,  that  we 
are  not  able  to  play  these  composers'  music  as  they 
did.  Our  hands  must  adapt  themselves  to  the  dif- 
ferent tools  for  their  use.  Liszt  is  the  best  repre- 
sentative of  the  modern  style.  According  to  de- 
menti's method,  a  coin  placed  on  the  wrist  would 
not  fall  off  while  playing.  Others  played  with  the 
hand  rounded.  Liszt  holds  the  wrist  higher,  so 
that  a  coin  would  slide  over  the  hand  on  to  the  keys. 
This  reduces  the  physical  exertion  and  increases 
the  power  of  the  finger,  augmenting  it  by  the  weight 
of  the  wrist.  We  said  before  how  the  difference  ol 
force  required  by  the  old  and  new  instruments  was 
as  four  to  one.  Now  it  requires  a  weight  of  four 
ounces  to  make  the  hammer  touch  the  string  ;  in 
the  old  pianos  it  only  required  one  and  a  half 
ounces.  All  Liszt's  pieces  are  full  of  a  telling^  so- 
nority, and  now  at  sixty-six  years  of  age  he  is  a 
perfect  wonder  as  a  player.  Schumann  said  in  1840 
that  his  playing  was  glorious  and  glittering,  bold  in 
character,  and  that  he  was  born  to  command.  Com- 
paring each  edition  of  Liszt's  works  we  find  an  im- 
proved diction,  and  we  must  give  to  Liszt,  the  pian- 
ist, the  credit  of  making  the  most  of  his  gifts.  He 
has  great  individuality,  but  his  style  becomes  clear- 
er and  clearer.  Mechanical  difficulties  are,  indeed, 
a  part  of  his  treatment,  and  Liszt  simplified  would 
be  Liszt  garbled. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  interesting  lecture,  which 
was  delivered  amid  great  difficulties,  both  to  the 
speaker  and  the  hearers,  owing  to  the  energetic 
preparations  for  the  production  of  pantomime,  M. 
Dannreuther  played  Beethoven's  Sonata  Appassion- 
ata ;  Chopin's  Scherzo,  Op.  31,  B  flat  minor ;  Larg- 
hetto  from  2nd  Concerto,  five  Mazurkas,  Nocturne, 
Op.  65,  Tarantelle ;  Grande  Polonaise,  Op.  53,  A- 
flat ;  and  Liszt's  Rhapsodic  Hongroise,  No.  12.  Mr. 
Dannreuther  is  a  great  pianist,  and  his  readings  are 
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full  of   refinement  and   poetry. — I/mdon    Musical 
Standard,  Dec.  29. 


Our  Correspondence. 

Chioaoo,  J  as.  ,20. — Aside  from  chnroli  concerts  and 
Mr.  Eddy's  organ  recitals,  tlie  period  from  tlie  middle  of 
December  until  now  lias  been  very  barren  musically. 
The  weather  has  been  very  mild,  and  the  streets  of  this 
city  are  in  a  dreadful  condition,  reminding  one  of  the 
roads  in  Spain,  about  which  some  traveller  remarked: 
'*  The  roads  are  impassable. 
Not  even  Jack-ass-ible.'* 
Apropos  to  which  I  may  mention  the  fate  of  a  quartette 
of  society  young  gentlemen  who  were  making  New- 
Tears'  calls.  To  reach  one  of  the  desired  points,  it  was 
necessary  to  diverge  into  a  street  not  yet  paved  (of 
which  there  are  many  in  the  city.)  Here  the  carriage 
floundered  around  for  a  while,  until  presently  it  came 
to  a  dead  stop,  the  horses  and  carriage  all  being  in  the 
condition  known  out  west  as  "  sloughed  down."  The 
driver  opened  the  door  and  asked  first  for  them  to  alight, 
hoping,  thus  lightened,  to  be  able  to  pull  through.  But 
no,  the  carriage  remained  as  fast  as  ever.  So  all  four 
of  these  amiable  and  well-dressed  young  gentlemen,  in 
a  spirit  of  Christian  sweetness  which  I  cannot  sufficients 
ly  admire,  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheels,  and  after 
much  labor  and  objurgation  succeeded  in  liberating  the 
turn-out  from  its  unpleasant  fix.  But  at  what  a  sacri- 
fice of  appearance  I  A  more  disconsolate  quartette  of 
muddy  people  one  would  look  in  vain  for ;  and,  to  crown 
their  discomfort,  the  driver  would  not  allow  them  to  re- 
enter his  clean  carriage  in  their  muddy  condition,  so 
they  were  compelled  to  walk  home,  and  spend  the  day 
in  sighing  over  the  **  might  have  been." 

Bad  as  the  streets  are,  the  country  roads  are  much 
worse,  so  that,  although  the  country  is  full  of  grain  to 
sell,  and  the  buyers  are  not  lacking,  while  the  railroads 
stand  ready  to  move  it,  the  roads  are  so  bad  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  farmers  to  deliver  it  at  the  railroads, 
by  means  of  any  vehicle  but  a  stone-boat  (or  "  dray  "  as 
we  used  to  call  it  in  New  Hampshire).  This  condition 
of  things  has  put  an  embargo  on  trade  for  over  three 
months  and  threatens  general  bankruptcy. 

The  only  musical  matter  of  importance  since  my  pre- 
vious letter  was  the  series  of  five  classical  recitals  by 
Mme.  Riv6-King.  These  as  originally  projected  had  a 
veiy  promising  look.  But,  alas !  Some  excellent  women 
bought  them  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  Foundlings' 
Home,  and  changed  them  into  concerts.  To  give  the 
entire  programmes  would  take  too  much  space,  so  I  will 
give  two,  the  least  significant  one  of  the  series,  and  the 

best: 

Thursday  Evening,  Jan.  10. 

1.  Mendelssohn— Sonata  in  A,  No.  3, 

"  Con  moto  maestoso  "—Andante  Tnanquillo. 

H.  Clarence  Eddy 

2.  Calcott—"  Friend  of  the  Brave," 

W.  P.  Tyrrell 

3.  Faurc— "  Sancta  Maria," 

Miss  Abbie  'Wliinnery 

4.  Reinecke — Cadenza  to  Concerto,  C  minor, 

Beethoven, 
Chopin— a.  Nocturne,  G  minor,  Op.  37,  No.  1, 
6.  Valse,  A  flat,  op.  34,  No.  1, 

Mme.  Julia  Eiv^-King 

5.  Berlioz — Concert  Aria  Romance, 

Mrs.  Clara  D.  Stacy 

6.  Hal6vy— "  If  Laws  Severe," 

W.  V.  Tyrrell 

7.  Schubert — Sonata,  A  minor,  Op.  42,  (First 

movement), 
Schumann,  G — Tarantella,  E flat  minor,  Op.  11, 
Weber— Movement  perpetual, 

Mme.  Julia  Riv^-King 

8.  Verdi—"  Bolero,"  from  I  Vesper]  Siciliani, 

Miss  Abbie  "Whinnery 

9.  Guilmant— Marche  Funebre  et  Chnnt  Ser.iph- 

ique,  H.  Clarence  Eddy 

10.  Rubinstein— "  Evening  Song," 

Mrs.  Clara  D.  Stacy 

11.  Stranss-Tansig— "  Man  lives  but  once," 

Mme.  Julia  Riv^-King. 

The  best  programme  was  this : 

Matinh,  Saturday  Afternoon,  Jan.  12. 

1.  Bach— Grand  Fantasie  and  Fugue  in  G  minor, 

H.  Clarence  Eddy 

2.  Handel—"  Oh!  Ruddier  than  a  Cherry," 

W.  P.  Tyrrell 

3.  Haydn—"  The  Mermaid's  Song," 
Mozart—"  Mi  tradi," 

Miss  Abbie  Whinnery 

4.  Beethoven— Sonata  Appassionata  in  F  minor, 

Op.  67, 

Mme.  Julia  Rivd-King 

5.  Schubert—"  The  Secret," 

Mrs.  Clara  D.  Stacy 

6.  Mendelssohn—"  Here  under  the  trees  I  am 

lying,"  W.  P.  Tyrrell 

7.  Chopin— First  concerto  in  E  minor,  Op.  11, 

"  Romanze  and  Rondo," 

Mme.  Julia  Riv(5-King 
Orchestral  parts  on  Concert  Organ, 

H.  Clarence  Eddy 


8.  Weber— "The  Maiden  and  the  Snowdrop," 
Berlioz— Romance— "  Absence," 

Mrs.  ClaraD.  Stacy 

9.  Schumann— Fantasie-Bilder— Allegro— Op.  26, 
Liszt— Rhapsodic  Hongroise,  No.  2, 

Mme.  Julia  Riv6-King 

10.  Snllivan— "  Orpheus  with  his  Lute," 

Miss  Abbie  Whinnery 

11.  Saint-Saens— Rhapsodie  In  B,  No.  1, 

H.  Clarence  Eddy 

As  originally  projected  these  recitals  were  to  have  in- 
cluded at  least  four  Beethoven  Sonatas,  four  Concertos 
(Chopina'  E  miror,  Saint-Saens'  4th,  Beethoven's  4th, 
and  I  believe  Schumann's  in  A  minor)  along  with  a  copi- 
ous selection  of  other  good  matter.  The  first  mistake 
made  was  in  the  number  of  people  assisting.  Mr.  Eddy 
was  indispensable  for  the  sake  of  accompaniments,  and 
his  organ  selections  were  of  course  very  fine  and  beauti- 
fully done;  still  I  would  have  preferred  more  piano  and 
less  organ  in  this  case,  because  piano  recitals  are  very 
rare  here.  Mrs.  Stacy  has  a  fine  list  of  songs  which  she 
sings  with  taste  and  some  sentiment,  and  as  she  is  a 
most  deserving  person,  I  will  not  quarrel  with  her.  Mr. 
Tjrrell  is  a  curious  singer.  Some  of  his  voice  is  very 
good;  it  is,  I  suppose,  a  baritone.  The  lower  part  of  it 
is  a  solid  bass ;  the  upper  part  a  hard,  unsympathetic 
tenor.  The  person  wlio  carries  the  voice  seems  well 
enough,  but  somewhat  inexperienced  on  the  stage,  and, 
not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it,  sings  like  a  stick. 

Miss  Abbie  Whinnery  was  new  here,  and  I  am  free  to 
say  I  found  her  a  most  charming  singer.  I  could  desire 
that  she  would  enunciate  her  text  a  bit  more  clearly 
than  she  does ;  but  her  phrasing  seems  to  me  more  fin- 
ished than  that  of  any  concert  singer  I  have  heard  here 
this  winter.  At  any  rate  she  became  a  favorite  with  the 
audience,  and  I,  for  one,  would  be  glad  to  hear  more 
of  her. 

As  to  Mme.  King's  playing,  I  have  little  to  add  to 
what  I  have  said  before.  She  has  gained  in  refinement 
but  lost  somewhat  in  power.  Her  selections  on  this  oc- 
casion, aside  from  the  two  programmes  I  give  above,  em- 
braced Schumann's  Romance  in  F  sharp,  First  move- 
ment of  the  Sonata  in  G  minor,  Chopin's  Nocturne  In  E- 
flat(Op.  9),  Impromptu  in  Aflat  (Op.  29),  Rondeau  in 
E  ilat;  Impromptu  in  C  sharp,  Valse  in  D  flat,  Scherzo 
inB  flat  minor;  Berceuse,  and  Polonaise  in  Aflat,  Op. 
53.  These  were  played  in  three  numbers  as  indicated 
by  the  semicolons.  She  gave  Beethoven's  Sonata  Pa*het- 
ique.  Of  Liszt,  the  Tannhauser  march,  Themes  from 
Faust,  and  fourteenth  Rhapsody.  Then  there  was  Ru- 
binstein's "  Valse  Allemagne,"  Field's  Nocturne  in  A, 
No.  4,  Mendelssohn's  Spring  Song,  and  Jensen's  "Secret 
Love."  Her  Chopin  playing  was  beautiful.  I  was  very 
much  pleased  with  her  reading  of  the  Sonata  Appas- 
sionata, which  went  most  sasisfactorily.  That  the  bril- 
liant things  went  well  no  one  could  deny.  In  my  opin- 
ion, Mme.  Riv6-Eling  owes  it  to  herself  and  to  the  pub- 
lic, to  give  every  winter  in  this  city  at  least,  and  perhaps 
in  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  a  series  of  at  least  six  recit- 
als witli  really  fine  jirogrammes,  as  good,  for  instance, 
as  those  Mr.  Sherwood  gave  in  Boston  this  year,  except 
that  I  do  not  think  the  new  ought  to  have  so  large  a 
place  here  in  the  West,  where  we  are  yet  so  ignorant  of 
the  "  staples  "  of  musical  literature.  One  good  singer, 
like  Miss  Whinnery,  is  better  than  three,  for  such  recit- 
als. Three  songs  in  each  recital  are  perhaps  enough. 
Whatever  dissent  there  may  be  from  some  of  the  good 
opinions  I  have  expressed  about  this  fine  pianiste,  one 
thing  remains  indisputable,  namely,  that  for  some  rea- 
son the  general  public  listens  to  her  performance  of  fine 
music  witli  more  apparent  interest  than  I  have  ever 
observed  ia  the  case  of  other  pianists.  This  was  partic- 
ularly noticeable  the  other  day  while  the  Sonata  Appas- 
sionata was  going  on ;  nothing  could  have  been  more 
satisfactory  than  the  attention  and  apparent  satisfaction 
of  the  audience.  This  in  itself  is  a  great  power  for  a  pi- 
anist to  possess.  I  w,as  particularly  impressed  with  her 
Chopin  playing  throughout  this  season.  It  was  most 
deliciouely  refined  and  satisfactory.  This  especially  in 
the  ease  of  the  Impromptus  in  A  flat  and  C  sharp,  and 
the  Scherzo  inB  flat.  The  little  Valse  in  D  flat  I  do  not 
care  to  hear  in  the  extremely  rapid  tempo  it  is  the  virt- 
uoso fashion  to  give  it;  so  played  it  means  nothing  but 
finger-work. 

Mr.  Eddy's  organ  recitals  continue.  I  subjoin  the  lat- 
est two  of  his  programmes.  I  think  Chicago  affords  as 
good  opportunities  for  hearing  organ  music  as  any  city 
in  the  world.  Is  it  not  so  ?  Mr.  Eddy  has  not  repeated 
programmes  in  these  recitals  yet.  He  has,  I  believe,  a 
hundred  programmes,  before  repetitions  begin.  Many 
of  the  best  things  on  them  are  repeated,  however,  in  the 
popular  concerts  of  the  Hershey  School,  and  at  other 
concerts  where  he  plays.  These  are  the  two  pro- 
grammes spoken  of; 

Thirty-sixth  Organ  Recital,  Jan.  6. 
1.    Prelude  and  Fugue  in  C  minor.  Op.  21,  No.  1, 

E.  F.  KIchter 
1805— 


2.  "  Larghetto,"  In  B  flat Spohr 

1784-1850 
From  the  Duet  for  two  vloling.  Op.  160. 
(Transcribed  by  Archer.) 

3.  "Processional  March,"  Op.  26 S.  B.  Whitney 

(First  time  in  Chicago.) 

4.  Hymn :  "  Show  Thy  mercy,  Lord,"  Op.  67, 

Merkel    1827— 
Miss  Miua  Rommeisa. 

6.    Canonic  Variations,  in  C Bach 

1685—1760 
On  "  Vom  Himmel  hoch  dakomm'  ich  her." 

6.  Choral-Prelude,  Op.  100,  No.  3 Merkel 

1827— 
On  "  Allein  Gott  in  der  Hob'  sei  Ehr.'  " 

7.  Song— "  The  Watcher," Geibel 

8.  Overture  to  "  Stradella,'' Flotow 

1812— 

Thirty-seventh  Organ  Recital,  Jan.  12. 

1.  Fantasie  and  Fugue  in  D  minor.  Op.  3, 

Johann  Schneider 
1798-1864 

2.  "  Notturno,"  from  the  "  Midsummer  Night's 

Dream,"  Op.  61 Mendelssohn 

1809—1847 
(Transcribed  by  S.  P.Warren.) 

3.  Fugue  in  A  minor Bach 

1685—1760 
(From  the  Pianoforte  Works.) 

4.  Aria;  "Deh,  per  questo  instante,'' (from 

"Titus,") Mozart 

1756—1791 
Miss  Mary  P.  Hendrick. 

6.    Sonata  in  A  minor,  No.  4,  Op.  93 Rheinberger 

1839— 
Tempo  moderate, — Intermezzo, — Fuga 
cromatica. 

6.  Song :  "  Des  Madchen's  Klage,"  (The  Maid- 

en's Lament) Schubert 

1797—1823 
Miss  Mary  P.  Hendrick. 

7.  Concert-Andante  in  E  flat Best 

1825— 

8.  "Landate  Dominum  omnes  gentes,"..Lemmen3 

(Praise  the  Lord  all  ye  people.) 

Mr.  Liesegang  has  given  a  quartette  soiree  lately  on 
the  North  Side,  the  first  of  a  series.  The  audience,  I 
am  told,  was  of  the  very  Uite. 

The  Musical  College,  under  Mr.  Ziegfield's  direction, 
gave  its  annual  concert,  last  night,  Jan.  21,  The  pro- 
gramme is  creditable.    Behold  t 

1.  Quintette,  Andante  and  Finale Schotte 

Miss  Ida  Rosing,  Messrs.  Rosenbecker, 
Kurth,  Feb!  and  Eichlieim. 

2.  Robert!  toi  que  j'aime Meyerbeer 

Miss  Norah  McMahon. 

3.  Concerto,  Op.  85.    First  movement,  with  Or- 

chestral Accompaniment, Hummel 

Mrs.  LeRoy  Grant. 

4.  Duet,  "  Ida,  oh  Ciel  "  from  "  La  Prigione  di 

BJimburgo Ricd 

Misses  Ada  Somers  and  Alice  Lansden. 

5.  Concerto,  Op.  21,  first  movement,  with  Orches- 

tral Accompaniment Chopin 

Miss  Mary  Wishard. 

6.  Carnival  di  Ven  ezia  and  Variations Benedict 

Miss  Ettie  Butler. 

7.  Concerto  for  Violin,  Op.  61,  first  movement, 

with  Orchestral  Accompaniment...  .Beethoven 
Mr.  Adolph  Rosenbecker. 

8.  a.  Core  "  Giovin  Belti,"  (Huguenots), 

b.  Cavatina  e  Coro,  "  No,  no,  case  egual," 

Meyerbeer 
Miss  Alice  Lansden  and  Chorus. 

All  the  performances  were  very  good,  those  of  the  last 
five  numbers  particularly.  The  orchestra  was  small. 
Only  twenty-three.  How  strange  it  seems  that  the  sym- 
phonies we  used  to  hear  in  the  Germania  days  were 
played  by  only  twenty-four  men  I  The  Chopin  Concerto 
and  the  Beethoven  A^olin  Concerto  were  remarkably 
well  accompanied,  considering  that  the  orchestra  was 
improvised.  Miss  Wishard  is  a  very  promising  young 
pianist,  of  the  refined  and  delicate  rather  than  the  ro- 
bust order.  Owing  to  the  piano-top  being  entirely  re- 
moved, all  the  pieces  were  less  effective  than  would  oth- 
erwise have  been  the  case.  Mr.  Rosenbecker  is  an  excel- 
lent violinist  (formerly  with  Thomas)  and  is  now  associ- 
ated with  the  Musical  College.  Among  the  singers  were 
Misses  Alice  Lansden  and  Miss  Ettie  Butler,  who  give 
promise  for  the  future,  as  both  have  good  voices. 

Another  school  .affair  lately  was  an  exhibition  of  the 
violin  school  of  Mr.  Joseph  Singer.  This  gentleman 
is  a  student,  an  excellent  musician,  and  a  painstaking 
teacher.  I  did  not  hear  his  pupils  play,  but  he.ir  that 
several  of  them  showed  talent. 

DB3t  Fretschdetz. 


Music  in  Vienna. 

Vienna,  December  12M,  1877. 

Of  the  series  of  eight  yearly  Philharmonic  con- 
certs, three  are  over.  At  the  second  wc  heard 
Mendelssohn's  overture,  "  Melusine,"  Schubert's 
symphony  in  B  minor,  a  inanoforte-concerto  by  Lit- 
olff,  and  the  last  symphony  by  Herbeck.  The  con- 
certo was  performed  by  Hen-  J.  Zarembski,  a  Pole 
by  birth,  and  a  pupil  of  Liszt.  He  has  a  good 
touch,  a  fine  trill,  and  great  technical  execution, 
and  earned  much  applause.  The  symphony,  the 
last  composition  by  Herbecic,  shows  the  careful  and 
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conscientious  writer,  who  deserves  on  this  account 
high  praise,  though  he  is  wanting  in  originality. 
The  introduction  of  the  organ  in  a  symphony  is 
new,  but  not  recommendable ;  its  character  does 
not  mingle  well  with  the  other  instruments.  The 
work,  which  is  short  and  very  grave  in  character, 
is  divided  into  four  movements,  of  which  the  first, 
a  prelude,  is  the  best;  the  last  is  a  fugue,  with  in- 
terpolated recitatives. 

At  the  third  concert  we  made  acquaintance  with 
a  new  composer  of  a  fine  talent.  Herr  Hugo  Rein- 
hold,  a  former  pupil  of  our  Conservatoire,  intro- 
duced himself  with  a  Suite  in  five  movements  for 
pianoforte  and  strings.  It  is  a  lovely  work  of  a 
somewhat  delicate  character,  and  will  make,  I  hope, 
the  round  of  the  concert-rooms  abroad.  The  piano- 
forte-part was  performed  by  Herr  Epstein,  profes- 
sor of  the  Conservatoire ;  his  playing,  just  fit  for 
the  style  of  the  Suite,  was  excellent,  and  he  was 
warmly  applauded  and  called  for,  as  was  also  the 
composer.  Herr  Walter,  our  lyric  tenor  from  the 
Hofoper,  sang  four  Lieder,  by  Brahms,  from  the  new 
series  just  published.  They  are  pleasing,  and  show 
much  poetic  feeling ;  one,  a  "  Minnelied,"  by  Holtz, 
was  encored,  and  all  four  were  received  with  great 
acclamation ;  Herr  "Walter's  delicate  delivery  of 
them  won  him  much  praise.  Schumann's  sympho- 
ny in  E  flat  was  executed  to  perfection  under  Hans 
Richter,  and  the  great  concert-room  was  filled  to 
the  very  last  place.  In  parenthesis,  I  add  the  news 
that  Herr  Richter  has  been  nominated  Vice-Hof  ka- 
pellmeister, Herr  Hellraesberger  being  First  Hof  ka- 
pellmeister. 

Mozart's  "Requiem"  was  performed  in  the  great 
concert-room,  which  was  appropriately  decorated 
for  the  occasion,  in  memory  of  the  late  Herbeck, 
the  receipts  being  intended  for  a  monument  to  the 
deceased.  Hellmesberger  conducted,  and  the  exe- 
cution was  worthy  of  the  occasion. 

The  chief  number  of  the  first  Gesellschafts  con- 
cert was  Beethoven's  9th  symphony ;  an  aria  of  a 
tender  character,  from  an  unfinished  opera  by  Schu 
bert,  "  Der  Graf  von  Gleichen,"  which,  being  only 
a  sketch,  was  finished  by  Herbeck,  was  sweetly 
sung  by  Frau  Wilt.  A  rondo  in  B  flat,  for  piano 
and  orchestra,  an  early  composition  by  Beethoven, 
was  periormed  for  the  first  time.  It  is  a  posthu- 
mous work,  and  was  probably  written  for  the  con- 
certo in  the  same  key  (Nottebohm,  Beethoven  cata- 
logue, p.  141).  If  Czerny  really  accomplished  the 
rest,  he  did  his  task  well.  Hellmesberger  conduct- 
ed the  said  concert,  as  also  the  first  extra  concert, 
in  which  Haydn's  "  Seasons  "  was  heard  to  perfec- 
tion. Frau  Wilt,  Herr  H.  Vogel,  the  famous  tenor 
from  Munich,  and  our  own  Rokitansky,  gave  an  ex- 
cellent rendering  of  the  solos,  and  the  chorus  was 
worthy  of  the  Singverein. 

The  presence  of  Herr  Vogel  animated  the  Wag- 
ner-Verein  to  give  the  third  act  from  "  Tristan  and 
Isolde  "  as  a  concert  performance.  The  orchestra 
being  replaced  by  a  pianoforte  (an  inconceivable 
idea),  the  hearers  had  only  to  admire  the  guest 
who  sang  his  difficult  part  in  a  really  wonderful 
manner. 

The  first  concert  of  the  Singacademie  opened 
with  Mendelssohn's  95th  Psalm,  and  closed  with 
Bach's  cantata,  "  Sie  werden  aus  Saba  Alle  kom- 
men"  (Kirchen  Cantaten,  Vol.  vii,  Jfo.  5).  It  is  a 
genial  work,  which  has  just  given  rise  to  a  critical 
pamphlet  by  Jul.  Schaeffer,  comparing  the  edition 
by  Robert  Franz  and  that  of  the  Leipzig  Bach- Ver- 
ein. 

Hellmesberger  has  given  the  first  two  quartet- 
evenings  of  his  series,  at  which  alone  his  syrapathet 
Ic  violin-tone  can  now  be  heard.  There  were  per 
formed  Mozart's  quatuor  in  C  major,  and  quintuor 
in  E  flat ;  Beethoven's  quatuor  in  C  minor  ;  a  piano 
quintuor  by  E.  Sgambati,  and  another  by  Rubin- 
stein in  G  minor,  Op.  99.  The  former,  by  Sgam- 
bati, an  Italian  composer,  shows  much  talent  and 
bold  writing  ;  the  latter  is  one  of  the  most  recently 
published  compositions  by  Rubinstein,  full  of  spirit, 
but  often  wanting  the  last  file.  Both  were  well  per- 
formed, the  one  by  Professor  Schenner,  the  other 
by  A.  Griinfeld. 

In  the  newest  theatre,  the  Komische  Oper,  we 
have  had  a  company  of  Italian  opera-singers,  Sig. 
Morini  being  the  impresario.  From  November 
16th  to  December  10th  we  heard  "  Othello,''  "  II 
Barbiere,"  "  II  Troyatore,"  "  Crispino  e  la  Comare," 
and  "  Poliuto  " — fifteen  representations,  and  on  the 
last  evening  a  mixed  one. 

The  German  Spiel  Oper  will  open  on  Christmas 
Day. 

In  the  Hofoper,  Frau  Lucca  has  performed  once 
as  Valentine  for  the  benefit  of  the  Pensionsfond. 
She  attracted  a  full  house,  which  was  not  sparing  of 


ovations.  "Der  Wassertrager,"  by  Oherubini,  and 
the  ballet  "  Sylvia,"  performed  on  the  same  even- 
ing, have  been  often  repeated.  "Die  Walkiire"  has 
now  been  represented  nineteen  times.  To  increase 
the  Pensionsfond,  three  Hofoper-soir^es  have  been 
undertaken,  the  first  of  which  took  place  yesterday, 
and  was,  it  is  said,  splendid  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  word.  Parterre  and  stage  were  united  into  one 
immense  ball-room,  illuminated  with  prodigality, 
and  visited  by  thousands  of  persons  in  exquisite 
toilets ;  orchestra  and  chorus  were  placed  in  the 
higher  gallery,  and  performed  some  music-pieces, 
after  which  the  dances  began.  Another  year  we 
shall  have,  no  doubt,  opera-masquerades  I 

Operas  performed  from  November  12th  to  Decem- 
ber 12th: — "Aida"  (twice),  "Wassertrager,"  and 
the  ballet  "  Sylvia "  (four  times),  "  Lohengrin," 
"Walkure"  (twice),  "  Oberon,"  •' Landfriede " 
(twice),  "  Konigin  von 'Saba,"  "  Lustigen  Weiber 
von  Windsor,"  "Robert  der  Teufel,"  "Carmen," 
"  Tannhauser,"  "  Hugenotten,"  "  Lucrezia  Borgia," 
"  Tell,"  "  Das  Goldene  Krenz,"  and  the  ballet  "Cop- 
pelia,"  "  Don  Juan,"  "  Profet,"  "Martha." — Corre- 
spondence Musical  Record. 


Music  in  Leipzig. 

Leipziq,  Jan.  2,  1878. — The  advent  of  Christmas, 
with  all  its  bustle  and  excitement,  pleasures  and 
amusements,  is  a  season  of  the  year  occupying  too 
largely  the  minds  of  the  German  people,  to  permit 
of  interest  being  taken  in  anything  else  ;  there  was 
therefore  little  or  nothing  of  musical  importance  to 
be  noted  during  the  last  twelve  days  of  the  old 
year. 

The  first  Gewandhaus  concert  of  the  new  year, 
and  the  eleventh  of  the  season,  wag  inaugurated 
last  evening,  with  the  following  splendid  pro- 
gramme : 

Mendelssohn—"  Prayer  for  Peace,"  for  chorus  and 

orchestra. 
Beethoven— Overtare,  Op.  124. 
Bach  (J.Christoph)- Motette. 
Brahms — Concerto  for  piano. 
Schumann— Symphony,  No.  2,  C  major. 

Johannes  Brahms  was  his  own  interpreter.  It 
was  intensely  interesting  to  hear  him  at  the  piano. 
Those  who  expected  to  be  astonished  by  a  display 
of  wonderful  feats  were  disappointed,  for  he  proved 
to  be  anything  but  a  great  virtuoso.  If  he  did  not 
astonish,  he  did  thrill  and  impress  more,  however, 
by  his  manly  and  vigorous  manner  of  .attacking  the 
instrument,  and  by  his  broadness  and  boldness  of 
style  than  by  great  elegance  and  refinement  of  play- 
ing. His  is  not  a  sentimental  nature,  neither  does 
he  play  nor  write  merely  to  please  and  charm,  but 
to  stir  up  and  excite  the  deepest  emotions  man  is 
capable  of.  His  concerto,  as  a  composition,  while 
rich  in  beautiful  and  noble  ideas,  is  not  so  original 
in  conception  as  his  symphony  in  C  minor;  great 
intimacy  with  the  music  of  Schumann  in  general, 
and  the  same  composer's  A  minor  concerto  in  par- 
ticular, are  the  evident  facts  under  the  influence  of 
which  it  must  have  been  written.  This  does  not 
necessarily  imply  lack  or  weakness  of  creative  pow- 
er on  the  part  of  Brahms  ;  it  may,  in  this  instance, 
have  been  a  voluntary  subjection  to  the  influence 
of  a  master  with  whom  he  has  much  in  common  ;  a 
master,  also,  from  whom  he  first  received  recogni- 
tion, appreciation  and  encouragement. 

The  Thomaner  (a  boy-choir,  pupils  of  the  St. 
Thomas  school),  sang,  under  the  leadership  of  their 
trainer  and  instructor.  Prof.  E.  F.  Richter,  the  cho- 
ral compositions  on  the  programme,  and  so  beauti- 
fully and  impressively  that  but  few  could  have  been 
present  immoved  and  untouched. 

The  overture  and  symphony  were  grandly  per- 
formed ;  such  performances,  and  this  is  most  em- 
phatically asserted,  can  only  be  heard  in  Leipzig. 

A  pleasant  event  in  connection  with  this  concert 
was  the  trumpet-flourish  that  greeted  Herr  Grabau, 
who,  on  this  evening,  celebrated  his  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary as  member  (violoncellist)  of  the  orchestra. 
The  next  Gewandhaus  concert  promises  to  be  an 
unusually  interesting  one  from  the  fact  that  Brahms 
will  personally  conduct  his  newest  (second)  sym- 
phony. 
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and,  like  aU  concerts  of  the  kind  this  season,  this 
one  also  was  apparently  unremnnerative.  The  ad- 
mirable orchestra  gave  us  some  of  its  very  best 
work, — mind,  we  do  not  say  works  ;  these  were 
good,  bad  and  indifferent,  to-wit : 

1.  Selected  Movements Handel 

Hornpipe,  Larghetto,  Allegro  molto. 

2.  Masonic  Funeral  Music Mozart 

3.  Symphony,  C  minor,  Op.  68  ... .  Johannes  Brahms 

4.  Serenade,  No.  3,  (String  Orchestra). . .  .Volkmann 

Violoncello  Obligate  by  Mr.  Charles  Hemman. 
B.    Overture  -"  Struens6e  " Meyerbeer 

The  pieces  from  Handel's  Concertos  were  charac- 
teristic and,  being  beautifully  played,  quite  interest- 
ing. The  rollicking  Hornpipe,  by  strings  alone, 
seemed  rather  monotonous  and  colorle.'-s,  but  it  was 
very  evenly  and  vigorously  executed.  All  the  more 
refreshing  was  the  rich,  soft  blending  of  wind  in- 
struments in  the  beautiful  Larghetto.  But  what 
most  took  the  audience  was  the  crisp,  bright,  trip- 
ping melody  of  the  Allegro  molto.  Mozart's  Mason- 
ic Funeral  Music  (for  clarinet,  basset  horn,  2  oboes 
and  2  horns,  besides  the  strings)  did  not  sound  to 
us  particularly  Mozartish.  It  is  a  short  piece  of 
sonorous,  earnest  and  impressive  music,  based  upon 
a  Canto  fermo.  We  could  have  imagined  some 
other  master  to  have  written  it. 

The  Brahms  Symphony  was  certainly  about  as 
finely  rendered  as  it  would  be  possible  to  have  it 
in  this  country,  perhaps  anywhere.  It  had  been 
most  thoroughly  and  critically  studied  and  re- 
hearsed ;  every  detail,  every  phrase  in  the  complex 
contrapuntal  web  coming  out  clear  and  unmistake- 
able,  and  the  sound  of  all  the  reeds  and  brass  was 
beautifully  true  and  musical ;  the  great  Contra- 
fagotto,  also,  gave  new  depth  and  grandeur  to  some 
passages.  With  all  praise  for  the  faultless  playing, 
we  take  it  the  general  audience  were  not  much  wis- 
er as  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  composition  than 
they  were  before, — those,  we  mean,  who  had  heard 
it  played  for  the  first  time  by  our  own  musicians. 
It  is  all  cant,  all  a  fore-gone  conclusion  to  say  that 
it  required  this  orchestra  to  give  us  any  right  con- 
ception of  the  Symphony.  Hearing  it  repeatedly 
helps  the  understanding,  and  the  better  orchestra 
will  sound  the  best  whatever  woi-k  it  plays  ;  but  no 
appreciative,  intelligently  musical  person  need  wait 
for  a  perfect  orchestra  to  tell  him  what  the  work  is 
in  itself,  and  whether  he  ought  to  go  into  ecstacies 
about  it.  We  did  not  find  that  we  admired  it  any 
more  or  any  less  upon  this  second  public  hearing. 
Interest  us  it  did  surely,  but  uplift  and  inspire  us  it 
did  not,  not  even  the  last  movement.  It  was  still 
depressing,  over-labored,  un^pontaneous,  with  more 
of  will  than  genius  in  it,  more  of  enterprise  and  cal- 
culation than  of  the  creative  spark.  But  there  will 
be  two  more  chances  to  deepen  or  revise  impres-- 
sions,  one  from  each  orchestra,  indeed  one  before 
this  appears.  Thomas  will  have  the  last  word  in 
his  last  concert  (Feb.  13),  and  we  advise  all  to  hear 
him. 

The  Serenade  by  Volkmann  was  a  tedious  and 
unedifying  affair.  The  only  thing  like  a  Serenade 
about  it  was  the  doleful,  sentimental  tune  bj'  the 
violoncello  (finely  played,  of  course),  with  return- 
ing fits  thereof ;  but  the  orchestral  interruptions  of 
its  melancholy  soliloquy  were  as  if  a  party  of  crazy 
people  had  broken  in  upon  the  lover's  privacy ; 
and  the  piece  was  painfully  lengthy.  The  "  Stru- 
ens4e"  Overture  exhibits  all  the  faults  and  extrava- 
gances of  Meyerbeer,  with  some  of  his  best  arts  of 
instrumentation.  There  was  plenty  of  brilliancy, 
but  of  the  cheerless  kind. 


Concerts. 

The  Fifth  Subscription  Concert  of  Theodore 
Thomas,  took  place  in  the  Music  Hall  on  Wednesday 
evening,  Jan.  16.    The  attendance  was  but  middling. 


Sanbers  Theatre,  (Cambridge). — The  third  sub- 
scription Concert,  Tuesday  evening,  Jan.  15,  was 
without  orchestra,  but  offered  an  interesting  pro- 
gramme of  choice  Chamber  music,  much  of  it  new 
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to  listeners  of  our  day,  none  of  it  too  familiar.     It 
was  as  follows : 

1.  String  Quartet  in  B  minor,  Op.  59,  No.  2, 

Beethoven 
Allegro,— Molto  adagio,— Allegretto.  (Theme 
russe).- Presto. 
Boston  Philharmonic  Club. 

2.  Part-Songs:  from  Eomanzen,  Op.  91. .Schumann 

rt.    Jager  Wohlgemuth. 
b.    De'r  Wassermann. 

Swedish  Ladies'  Quartet. 
8.    Duo  for  Harp  and  Violin,  in  B  flat,  from 

Op.  1 13 Spohr 

Messrs.  Freygang  and  Listemann. 

1.  Andante  con  Variazioni,  and  Scherzo,  from  the 

Septet   for   Violin,   Viola,  'Cello,  Clarinet, 
Horn,  Bassoon,  and  Contrabass,  in  E  flat, 

Op.  20 Beethoven 

(By  Request.) 
Boston  Philharmonic  Club. 

2.  Part-Sonu's ;  a.  Elfenreihen Reinecte  ' 

&.  Sleighing  Party  in  Sweden Soderraann 

'  Swedish  Ladies'  Quartet. 

3.  Nonetto  for  Violin,  Viola,  'Cello,  Flute,  Oboe, 

Clarinet,  Horn,  Bassoon,  and  Contrabass,  in 

F  maior,  Op.  31 Spohr 

Allegro,— Scherzo,— Adagio,— Vivace. 

Of  older  masterworks,  decidedly  not  too  famil- 
iar, in  fact  to  tlte  present  generation  here  almost 
unknown,  was  that  exquisite  and  wonderful  E-min- 
or  Quartet,  the  second  of  the  Rasoumowski  set,  by 
Beethoven.  Mr.  Listemann,  with  three  of  his  tried 
associates  of  the  Philharmonic  Club,  never  under- 
took a  task  more  worthy  of  their  powers  than  to  in- 
terpret this.  A  work  so  delicate  and  subtle,  so 
boldly  original,  so  instinct  with  poetic  feeling;  and 
imagination,  so  original  and  fnll  of  contrasts  and 
surprises  in  its  rhythms,  its  harmonic  modulations 
and  pi'ogreesions.  It  was  unfortunately  placed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  concert,  before  the  audience 
were  settled  into  quiet ;  for  the  principal  theme  of 
the  AHegro,  stealing  in  so  subtly  pianissimo,  was 
hardly  heard.  It  seemed  to  ns,  too,  that  the  move- 
ment was  taken  a  little  too  fast  to  be  clearly  appre- 
hended ;  otherwise  the  rendering  was  very  delicate 
and  fine.  The  louff  Adagio  is  so  thoroughly  Beet- 
hoven-like, so  intensely  interesting  and  full  of  beau- 
ty and  of  deep  suggestion  that  one  listens  breathless 
to  the  end.  There  is  one  marvellous  chord  pro- 
gres.sion  in  the  middle  of  it,  growing  and  lifting  to 
the  grandest  climax.  Then  the  singular  rhythm  of 
the  Allegretto,  or  quasi  Scherzo,  and  the  popular 
Russian  theme  for  a  Trio,  with  its  variations  ;  and 
fiually  the  Presto,  with  another  original,  quaint 
rhythm,  most  joyous  and  elated,  serve  to  complete 
a  poem  of  all  moods  from  grave  to  gay,  yet  all 
unique.  It  was  finely  played.  Why  can  we  not 
hear  it  oftener  ?  Why  can  we  not  hear  all  the  fine 
Quartets  plaj'ed  round  and  round  in  each  short  lus- 
trnm  of  a  few  concert  seasons.  Once,  and  for  years, 
we  were  wont  to  hear  this  and  its  fellows  pretty  fre- 
quently, when  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club 
stayed  at  home  and  gave  each  winter  from  six  to 
ten  classical  Chamber  Concerts  in  the  old  Chicker- 
ing  Hall.  Now  we  have  several  such  Clubs,  who 
only  build  their  nests  here,  but  always  fly  away  to 
sow  their  seeds  of  music, — not  their  best, — in  wild 
distant  regions. 

The  Duet  by  Spohr  was  a  pleasing  novelty  for 
our  ears,  melodious  and  sweet  to  satiety,  as  is  so 
often  the  way  with  Spohr.  Mr.  Feetgang's  harp- 
playing  is  something  well  worth  hearing  any  day. 
The  pieces  from  the  Beethoven  Septet  were  the  only 
really  familiar  thing  upon  the  programme,  and  they 
were  as  good  as  new,  played  by  such  artists  (besides 
the  Philharmonic  C!lub,  Mr.  Greene,  Contrabass, 
Mr.  LiEBscH,  Clarinet,  and  Mr.  Eltz,  Bassoon,  Mr. 
Belz,  of  the  Club,  playing  the  Horn  part.) 

The  Nonet  by  Spohr,  the  principal  novelty  of  the 
evening,  proved  both  interesting  and  disappointing  ; 
the  Spohr  mannerism  soon  becomes  cloying.  But 
there  were  fine  passages  in  it,  and  striking  effects 
of  instrumentation, — to  which,  however,  the  Oboe 
(Mr.  jAspEa)  contributed  but  questionably,  at  least 
not  sympathetically,  sounding  coarse  and  loud  and 
sometimes  out  of  tune. 


Cambridge  was  delighted  with  the  singing  of  the 
Swedish  ladies,  who  were  recalled  each  time  with 
enthusiasm.  The  beauty  of  the  clear  first  Soprano 
voice,  and  the  remarkable  depth  and  fulness  of  the 
two  Altos,  as  well  as  the  rare  precision  and  fine 
light  and  shade  with  which  they  sang,  were  very 
appreciable  in  that  admirable  room.  The  two  songs 
by  Schumann  were  of  a  superior  order  to  their  usu- 
al repertoire,  and  highly  interesting. 

The  fourth  Concert  will  be  given  Feb.  12,  with 
the  Thomas  Orchestra  and  Mme.  Schiller,  who  will 
play,  instead  of  the  Saint-Saens  Concerto,  as  at  first 
announced,  the  one  by  Scharwenka.  The  Orches 
-tra  will  play  the  "  Midsummer-Nights'  Dream  "  Ov- 
erture, the  Pastoral  Symphony  of  I3eethoven,  etc. 

Miss  Lillian  Bailey's  Concert  on  Monday  even- 
ing, Ifan.  14,  was  very  agreeable  and  lively.  The 
audience,  which  filled  Union  Hall,  was  of  as  select 
and  flattering  a  character  as  a  young  artist  could 
well  be  honored  with.  The  assistant  artists  threw 
themselves  heartily  into  the  cause  ;  Miss  Bailey  her- 
self sang  even  better  than  ever  before  ;  Mr.  C.  R. 
Hayden  (her  uncle  and  her  teacher)  saiig  at  his 
very  best ;  Mr,  Sherwood  s  playing  was  most  bril- 
liant ;  Mr.  Dresel's  accompaniment  in  the  German 
songs,  and  Sig.  Cikillo's  in  the  Italian,  were  all  that 
could  be  wished ;  and  the  audience  were  in  the 
most  accepting  mood,  altliough  the  programme  was 
not  of  the  most  classical,  yet  cleverly  compound- 
ed in  its  way,  and  fresh.     The  reader  may  judge  : 

1.  Piano,    n  Fantasie,  C  minor Bach 

h  Chorus  of  Dancing  Dervishes,  from 
Beethoven's  "  Rains  of  Athens,"  trans,  for 
Piano  by  C.  Saint. Saens. 

Mr.  Sherwood. 

2.  Romanza,  "  Una  fuitiva  agrima," Donizetti 

Mr.  Hayden. 

3.  Aria,  from  L' Allegro,  "  Sweet  bird,  that  shun'st 

the  noise  of  folly," Handel 

Flute  obligate  by  Mr.  Rietzel. 
Miss  Bailey. 

4.  Song.  "  O,  kehr  zurUck." Berlioz 

Mr.  Hayden, 

5.  Piano,  "  Auf  den  Bergen."    Norwegian  Bridal 

Party  passing  by.    From  Op.  19 Edv.  Grieg 

Mr.  Sherwood. 

6.  Songs,    a  "  Und^wiissten's  die  Blumen." Franz 

b  Lied  der  Mignon Schubert 

Miss  Bailey, 

7.  Tarantelle.    "  Gia  la  luna  6  mezzo  al  mare. ''.Rossini 

Mr.  Hayden. 

8.  Song.    TheRover Sclmmann 

Miss  Bailey. 

9.  Piano.  Valse  de  I'OpSra  "  Faust "  de  Gounod .  .Liszt 

Mr.  Sherwood. 

10.    Trio.    "  Der  Freischiitz," VonWeber 

Miss  Bailey,  Miss  Kinney,  Mr.  Hayden. 

In  the  Freyschiitz  Trio,  the  most  satisfying  num- 
ber of  the  whole,  the  part  of  Aennchen  was  finely 
sung  by  Mrs,  Adams  at  short  notice,  Miss  Kinney 
being  unwell.  Handel's  "Nightingale''  Aria  had 
been  carefully  prepared  by  Mr.  Dresel  with  a  judi- 
cious pianoforte  accompaniment,  and,  with  the  flute 
part,  finely  played  by  Mr.  Rietzel,  it  sounded  as  it 
should  do,  for  it  was  beautifully  sung.  Mr.  Hay- 
den need  not  fear  comparison  with  any  of  the  deli- 
cate Italian  tenors,  after  singing  Donizetti's  senti- 
timental  Romanza  as  he  did.  But  in  the  song  by 
Berlioz,  of  a  moi  e  manly  character,  and  less  com- 
monplace, his  tones  were  robust  and  full  without 
parting  with  their  sweetness.  (The  words  of  this 
song,  we  are  told,  were  translated,  and  cleverly,  by 
Miss  Annelie  Schiller.)  Rossini's  laranlelle  he 
gave  with  great  volubility  and  spirit,  showing  him- 
self equal  to  such  execution. 

Mr.  Peeabo's  Conundrums.  II  was  an  odd  no- 
tion in  our  friend,  at  his  third  Concert,  last  Friday 
afternoon,  to  put  in  our  hands  a  programme  of  pi 
ano  compositions  wholly  by  anonymous  compos- 
ers. Was  it  his  little  joke  ?  a  trick  to  circumvent 
the  critics  of  the  press  1  "  springes  to  catch  wood- 
cocks?" No,  for,  as  he  was  doubtless  well  aware, 
such  birds  are  wary,  lolien  they  have  such  laarniiig  ; 
they  might  commit  themselves  another  time  in  spite 
of  labels.  What  he  wanted,  we  presume,  was  to 
secure  a  more  discriminating,  carefnl,  close  atten- 
tion of  his  audience ;  to  make  them  judge  eacli  com- 
position on  its  merits,  and  no^  feel  bound  to  find  in 
it  all  the  traits  and  qualities  which  they  have  been 
taught  to  identify  with  such  and  such  a  name,  how- 
ever famous.  Such  an  exercise  may  be  a  good  one  ; 
the  experiment  at  all  events  was  curious.  These 
were  the  conundrums : 

1.  Allegro  Moderate,  from  the  unfinished  symphony. 

B  minor.    Arr.  for  two  hands  by  Ernst  Perabo. 
This  arrangement  lirst  time  in  Boston. 

2.  "  Variationen  Uber  ein  Origin.il  Thema  fiir  das 

Piano  zu  vier  Hiinden."    D  major. 

3.  "  Romanzero  fiir  das  Piano.    Four  movements. 

1.  Allegro  con  fuoco.    F  sharp  minor. 

2.  Adagio.    E  major. 


4.       a  M61ancolie. 

6  Petit  Scherzo, 
c  Tarantella. 
6.    "  Character  Bilder.    Sechs  ClavierstUcke  zu  vier 
Handen." 
No.  2.    Scherzo.    Allegro  vivace,  F  major. 
No.  4.    Capriccio.    Allegro  con  fuoco,  A  major. 
No.  1.    Nocturne.    Moderato  assai,  E  major. 
6.    Sonata  In  A  major.    Written  in  1825.    First  pub- 
lished in  1830. 
a.  Allegro  moderato.    b.  Andante,    c.  Allegro. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  bill  we  were  informed  that 
the  names  of  the  composers  would  be  announced  in 
the  following  Wednesday's  Advertiser,  Transcript 
a.ni\.  Journal.  But  the  critic  of  the  first  named  pa- 
per seems  to  have  slipped  behind  the  curtain,  so 
that  he  could  let  the  whole  cat  out  of  the  bag  the 
morning  after  the  performance.  Of  course  every- 
body guessed  the  first  conundrum  without  the 
slightest  difficulty;  Schubert  wrote  the  unfinished 
Symphony,  which,  by  the  way,  we  cannot  think  a 
good  one  to  be  represented  in  a  two-hand  arrange- 
ment, it  owes  so  much  of  its  charm  to  instrumental 
coloring.  And  ag.-in  no  person  well  acquainted 
with  Schubert's  stjle,  if  not  with  the  particular 
piece  in  question,  could  fail  to  pronounce  the  last 
piece,  the  beautiful  Sonata  in  A  minor,  his.  Now 
all  that  came  between  these  two  (and  here  is  what 
vitiated  the  experiment)  were  works  which  neither 
amateurs  nor  experts  could  be  expected  to  recog- 
nize, or  guess  their  authorship  with  any  certainty. 
They  are  from  sources  from  which  the  most  musical 
care  not  to  drink  very  often.  All  are  by  modern 
composers,  many  of  them  are  and  will  remain  ob- 
scure ;  not  even  Perabo's  fine  playing  can  galvanize 
them  into  any  length  of  life;  ani  most  of  them 
sound  t(/o  much  alike  to  reward  any  serious  effort 
to  discriminate  between  them.  The  only  clew  to  a 
fair  gutss  about  the  Variations  (No.  2)  was  their  lack 
of  character  at  all  pronounced ;  they  were  pretty  and 
ingenious ;  a  weak  imitation,  now  of  Schumann, 
now  of  Mendelssohn,  would  suggest  itself  to  the 
mind,  and  it  was  no  surprise  to  learn  that  they 
were  by  E.  F.  Richter.  No.  3,  the  "  Romanzero," 
is  claimed  by  X.  Scharwenka,  and  we  are  willing 
he  should  have  it.  The  three  little  pieces  of  No.  4 
were  indeed  a  puzzle  so  long  as  we  felt  bound  to 
take  for  granted  that  tliey  were  bj-  one  man.  The 
"  Melancolie  "  (by  Rubinstein)  had  a  sort  of  Men- 
delssohnian  tciderness  and  beauty;  but  the  Scherzo 
(Perabo)  and  tlie  "Tarantella"  Rlieinberger)  were 
of  another  spirit  altogether,  and  not  fascinating.  As 
to  the  "Character-pictures"  (No.  5)  we  fancy  the 
first  guess  of  nearly  everyone  was  Rubinstein, 
though  not  very  positively,  and  that  was  right; 
there  was  more  or  less  of  beauty,  more  or  less  of 
extravagance,  and  some  ugliness  in  the  three  pieces.  ' 
— It  goes  without  saying  that  the  whole  list  was 
most  admirably  played,  Mr.  Perabo  having  in  the 
four-hand  pieces  the  competent  assistance  of  his 
pupil,  Miss  Elise  15.  Fay. 


What  Next?  Concerts  are  certainly  fewer  than  us- 
ual about  this  time.  With  the  exception  of  the  sixth 
of  the  Haiward  Symphony  series  this  week,  and  the  two 
Perabo  Matinees,  and  a  few  Conservatory  Recitals, 
there  have  been  none  for  a  week  or  two  past,  and  none, 
so  far  as  we  happen  to  be  informed,  are  promised  for 
the  week  to  come.  This,  we  suppose,  is  chiefly  owing 
to  hard  times;  but  it  is  also  due  in  no  small  measure  to 
the  fact  that  the  concert  business  has  been  altogether 
overdone  of  late  years,  and  now  comes  the  reaction. 
This  is  the  fatality  of  Boston:  being  blessed  or  cursed 
with  a  gre.at  musical  reputation,  all  the  speculators  have 
flocked  hitiier,  to  compete  with  one  another,  as  well  as 
with  our  own  local  institutions,  and  the  result  has  been 
more  or  less  a  losing  business  to  all.  Yes,  and  a  worse 
result  than  that  perhaps  !  Namely,  a  less  truly  musical 
state  of  things,  less  of  a  sincere,  piire  musical  spirit  and 
devotion  than  there  was  before  we  had  won  the  fatal 
reput.ition  of  being  a  musical  city! 

But  the  week  after  next  will  be  rich  with  at  least  three 
flrst-class  Concert;'.  The  first  at  Cambridge  (Sanders 
Tlieatre)  on  Tuesday  evening,  Feb.  12,  with  the  Thomas 
Orchestra  and  Mme.  Schiller.  (See  above).  Then  Thom- 
as in  the  Boston  Music  Hall,— the  last  of  his  six  Sub- 
scription Concerts,- on  Wednesday  evening,  Feb.  13, 
when  he  too  will  repeat  the  Brahms  Symphony,  so  that 
we  shall  have  had  four  opportunities  to  hear  it.  By 
that  time  we  shall  either  have  ceased  to  care  whether 
we  ever  meet  with  it  again,  or  we  shall  h.ave  learned  to 
love  it  in  the  good  old  way  that  we  love  dear  works  of 
Mozart,  Beelhoren,  etc.  How  many  will  say  that,  we 
wonder?— Third,  following  close  upon  these  two,  on 
'Thursday  afternoon,  Feb.  14,  the  seventh  Harvard  Sym. 
phony  Concert,  wliich  will  again  offer  something  n*ew. 
In  the  first  part,  beginning  with  Cherubini's  charming 
Overture  to  "  Faniska,"  the  fourth  and  newest  of  the 
Piano  Concertos  by  Saint-Saens,  in  C  minor,  will  lie 
played  by  Mr.  John  A.  Preston,  of  Dorchester,  a  pupil 
formerly  of  Mr.  P.arker  at  the  College  of  Music  in  the 
Boston  University,  and  more  recently  of  Sir.  Lang.  Al- 
so anew  Overture:  "Hiawatha"  (its  first  perfoniianoe) 
composed  by  our  townsman,  Mr,  J.  C.  D.  I'arkcr,  whose 
"  Redem)ition  Hymn,"  especially  in  the  orchestral  part 
of  its  construction,  was  so  successful  in  the  Oratorios. 
I'art  II.  will  consist  simply  of  the  D-minor  (No.  4)  Sym- 
phony of  Schumann. 
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■  We  ask  attention  to  the  card,  on  our  first 
page,  of  Miss  Marie  A.  Beo'wn,  who  offers  to  sup- 
ply a  want  much  felt  by  pupils  and  teachers  living 
away  from  cities,  and  having  no  facilities  for  the 
judicious  selection  of  pianoforte  and  vocal  composi- 
tions. Miss  Brown  is  highly  commended  to  us  as 
a  lady  of  musical  culture  and  experience,  well  qual- 
ified for  so  delicate  a  task. 


Speaking  of  music  recalls  a  statement  of  the  Lon- 
don Athencetim  to  the  import  that  the  musical  feat- 
ures of  the  Ex  osition  of  ISTS,  in  Paris,  will  be  of 
extraordinary  interest  to  the  musical  world,  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  of  the  Fine  Arts 
having  issued  a  decree  for  performances  that  shall 
exemplify  art  in  its  highest  forms  as  respects  both 
composition  and  execution,  and  a  committee,  v/ith 
M.  Thomas,  principal  of  the  Conservatoire,  as  pres- 
ident, having  been  appointed  to  carry  the  decree 
into  effect.  The  commission  comprises  some  of  the 
leading  representatives  of  music  in  France — M.  M. 
Gounod,  Jules  Cohen,  Deldevez,  Dubois,  Guilmont, 
Guirand,  Holanzier,  Massenet,  Saint-Saens,  Weck- 
erlin,  and  the  foremost  members  of  the  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts  ;  and  the  sum  of  250,000  francs  (about 
$50,000)  has  been  appropriated  to  meet  the  pecuni- 
ary exigencies  of  a  projected  musical  exhibition  that 
shall  astonish  the  assembled  nations.  It  has  been 
settled  that  the  concerts  shall  take  place  in  the  vast 
saloon  of  the  edifice  now  being  erected  upon  the 
heights  of  the  Trocadevo,  with  its  vistas  lengthen- 
ing into  the  gloom  and  haziness  of  a  far  perspective 
measured  off  at  intervals  with  pillars.  This  feature 
is  to  be  essentially  international,  and  foreign  com- 
posers are  invited  to  confer  with  the  committee  as 
to  the  competition,  and  in  regard  to  accepting 
works  already  written.  Our  daily  contemporaries 
have  given  so  little  attention  to  the  details  of  prep- 
aration for  the  Exposition,  that  the  composers  of 
this  country  have  scarcely  been  notified  of  the  bril- 
liant opportunity  furnished  by  this  recent  decree. 
It  remains  now  to  set  on  foot  a  department  of  poe- 
try, and  the  Fine  Arts  organization  of  the  affair 
will  be  complete. — Library  Table,  Dec.  22. 


Sic.  Fedbrico  Ricoi  died  at  Conegliano  on  the 
IDth  of  Dec. ;  he  was  born  at  Naples,  and  was  68 
years  of  age.  When  only  twenty  he  brought  out,  in 
collaboration  with  his  brother,  Luigi,  at  the  Teatro 
Valle,  Kome,  his  first  opera,  II  Sonnamhulo,  and  at 
Parma,  during  the  following  year,  II  Colombo  and 
L'Mroina  di  Messico.  The  non-success  of  these 
works  induced  the  brothers  to  dissolve  their  alli- 
ance. Federico  then  wrote  alone  M.  Deschalumeaux, 
a  comic  opera,  which  in  1835  proved  a  great  success 
at  Venice  and  throughout  Italy.  He  afterwards 
produced  Le  Prigioni  di  Edimburgo,  at  Trieste  ;  Tin 
Duello  soito  Richelieu,  at  Milan  ;  Michelangiolo  e  Hol- 
lo, at  ¥]orence;  Corrado  d' Altamura  and  VaUombra, 
at  Milan  ;  Isabella  de'  Medici,  at  Trieste  ;  Estella  di 
Murcia,  at  Milan,  etc.  After  a  lapse  of  twelve  years 
the  two  brothers  again  went  into  artistic  partner 
ship,  and  composed  their  best  and  most  celebrated 
work,  Crispiiio  e  la  Comare.  Among  other  works 
by  the  subject  of  this  notice  may  be  mentioned  Vtie 
Folie  d  Rome,  at  the  Ath^n^e,  Paris,  in  1869  ;  and, 
since  the  Franco-German  war,  Une  Fete  d  Venice,  at 
the  same  theatre ;  Le  Docteur  Rose,  at  the  Bouffes 
Parisiens ;  and  Da  Petite  Oomtesst,  at  tlie  Theatre 
Taitbout.  Federico  Ricci  was  for  twelve  years  a 
master  at  the  Conservatory  of  St.  Petersburgh,  and 
in  1869  was  created  a  knight  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor. 


Rome,  Deo.  28.  Miss  Anne  Brewster  writes  to 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  : 

Mr.  Hooker,  the  well-known  American  banker  in 
Rome,  had  liis  usual  Cbristmaa-eve  musical  party.  For 
twenty-flve  years  this  delightful  entertainment  has  been 
given  by  this  hospitable  gentleman  and  his  wife ;  to  it 
flock  the  American  and  English  colonies,  as  well  as 
many  Italians.  It  is  a  private  concert;  distinguished 
artists  are  engaged,  and  the  fine  old  compositions  of 
masters,  Christmas  music  that  used  to  be  sung  at  St. 
Peter's  In  Ihe  old  days,  are  given.  One  of  the  singprs, 
Signora  Kosati,  a  well-known  popular  contralto  concert 
singer  of  Rome,  said,  on  Christmas  eve,  "This  is  the 
twenty-third  year  1  have  sung  for  Mr.  Hooker."  The 
Maestro  Dlrettore,  on  Monday  evening,  was  the  popu- 


lar singing  teacher  of  Rome,  the  composer  of  fascinat- 
ing songs,  SlgnorAugustoRotoli,  as  well  known  in  Lon- 
don society  as  in  the  best  circles  of  his  native  city.  Two 
clever  amateurs  also  sang  very  finely :— Signer  Grant, 
one  of  the  partners  of  Maquay,  Hooker  &  Co.,  whose 
voice  is  most  delicious ;  and  Signer  Carlaudi,  the  neph- 
ew of  Signer  Alessandro  Castellani,  an  amateur  who  is  a 
veritable  artist.  Carlandi  inherits  his  music  with  his 
Castellani  blood.  Every  member  of  the  large  family  is 
a  fine  musician ;  the  family  can  get  up  a  private  con- 
cert, both  instrumental  and  vocal,  without  calling  in 
any  aid.  Rossini  used  to  say  the  finest  tenor  he  ever 
heard  was  Alessandro  Castellani,  that  he  sung  like  a 
seraph.  Amongtbe  grand  old  composers'  names  on  Mr. 
Hooker's  programme,  such  as  Basili  Gnglielmi  and  Pal- 
estrina,  figured  our  tiuly  gifted  American  composer 
Boott,  of  Boston;  a  Maria  Mater  of  his,  a  beautiful  cho- 
rus, was  sung  with  great  success.  Palestrina's  celebrat- 
ed motetto,  Pallia  Angelicus,  a  chorus  without  accompan- 
iment, was  executed  as  only  Roman  singers  can  execute 
such  music.  Altogether  it  was  a  delightful  entertain- 
ment, and  made  society  grateful  for' the  twenty-iifth 
time  to  Air.  Hooker  for  hi?  kind,  refined  and  agreeable 
hospitality.  Nearly  a  thousand  people  were  invited,  and 
the  noble,  spacious  apartment  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hooker,  in  Palazzo  Bonaparte,  must  have  had  at  least 
eight  hundred  guests  assembled  in  it. 


Chicago.  The  second  of  the  series  of  Riv^-King  con- 
certs, in  aid  of  the  Foundlings'  Home,  was  given  last 
evening  at  Hershey  Hall  to  a  larger  audience  than  at- 
tended the  first,  on  Monday  evening.  It  was  also  a  more 
appreciative  and  enthusiastic  audience,  and,  although 
perhaps  neither  the  programme  nor  the  performance 
were  better  than  those  of  the  first  concert,  it  was  more 
enjoyable,  because  there  was  more  of  sympathy  In  the 
audience  and  consequently  of  inspiration  on  the  stage. 
Mmo.  King's  numbers  were  very  varied  In  character, 
and  abounded  in  strong  contrasts  of  style  and  color  that 
afforded  an  excellent  test  of  her  ability,  although  none 
of  her  numbers  included  any  large  or  serious  work. 
They  were  the  Reinecke  cadenza  to  the  Beethoven  C- 
mlnor  concerto,  the  Chopin  Nocturne  in  G  minor,  and 
Valse  in  A  flat,  the  first  movement  of  the  Schubert  So- 
nata in  A  minor,  the  Schumann  Tarantelle,  "Weber's 
"  Ferpetuum  Mobile,"  and  Tausig's  brilliant  transcrip- 
tion of  the  Strauss  waltz,  "  Man  leben  nur  nocb  elnmal." 
The  Chopin  numbers  were  delightfully  played,  not  only 
with  the  utmost  clearness  in  phrasing  and  intelligence 
in  the  interpretation,  but  with  real  feeling  for  the  poet- 
ical sentiment  which  infuses  all  of  Chopin's  work.  The 
Tarantelle,  Perpetuum  Mobile,  and  Strauss-Tausig 
waltz,  peculiarly  the  latter,  brought  out  ber  wonderful 
brilliancy  of  technique,  as  well  as  power,  in  superb 
style.  The  execution  of  the  second  number  named 
above  was  followed  by  a  very  persistent  demand  for  an 
encore,  which  was  declined  however.  Mr.  Eddy  played 
the  Mendelssohn  Sonata  in  A,  No.  3,  and  that  impressive 
Funeral  March  and  almost  ecstatic  Seraphic  Chant  of 
Guilmant's,  in  such  a  masterly  manner  that  he  received 
an  encore,  to  which  he  replied  with  Vogt's  beautiful 
"Night  Song."  The  vocal  features  of  the  programme 
were  very  interesting.  Miss  Whinnery  sang  Faure's 
"  Sancta  Maria  "  and  the  "  Bolero  "  from  the  "  Sicilian 
Vespers,"  and  for  an  encore  to  the  first,  Sullivan's  "Let 
Me  Dream  Again."  The  singing  of  Faure's  impressive 
song  was  admirable  in  every  respect,  but  neither  the 
quality  of  her  upper  register  nor  the  flexibility  of  her 
voice  adapt  it  to  the  rapid  and  fiorid  work  of  the  "  Bole- 
ro," which  may  account  for  her  taking  it  in  a  slower 
tempo  than  any  other  artist  who  has  ever  sitng  It  here, 
and  it  has  been  sung  very  often.  Mrs.  Stacy's  first  num- 
ber was  an  exquisite  Romanza  by  Berlioz,  "  Return,  My 
Own  Beloved,"  which  has  never  been  sung  here  before. 
It  is  in  reality  a  severe  composition,  although  very  in- 
tense and  dramatic  in  its  feeling,  and  yet  is  one  that 
cannot  help  becoming  popular.  Her  singing  of  it  was 
so  earnest  and  impassioned,  and  her  vocalization  so  ar- 
tistic and  well  adapted  to  the  sentiment  of  the  Romance, 
that  she  secured  a  very  hearty  encore,  to  which  she  re- 
plied with  a  sprightly  little  Milkmaid  Song.  Mr.  Tyr- 
rell had  for  his  first  number  Calcott's  song,  "  Friend  of 
the  Brave,''  which  he  sang  very  well ;  but  his  second 
number,  the  Halevy  aria,  "If  Laws  Severe,"  was  badly 
out  of  tune.  Notwithstanding  this  he  got  an  encore, 
and  replied  with  a  German  song,  "  My  Native  Land." 
Mr.  Tyrrell's  voice.  In  one  respect,  is  a  curiosity.  It  is 
of  great  range,  but  the  bass  quality  attaches  only  to  his 
lower  register.  All  above  that  is  baritone  and  tenor,  in 
which  respect  he  resembles  Emelie  Melville,  who  was 
here  recently,  and  who  really  had  three  distinct  voices, 
—soprano,  mezzo-soprano,  and  alto.  Mr.  Tyrrell's  low- 
est notes  are  superbly  solid,  firm,  and  sonorous,  but 
above  thes^e  they  are  somewhat  raspy.  T'he  third  con- 
cert will  take  place  this  evening.  Mrs.  King  will  play 
Beethoven's  "  Pathetic  Sonata,"  Chopin's  Impromptu 
in  C  sharp  minor,  Valse  in  D  fiat,  and  Scherzo  in  B  flat 
minor.  Field's  Nocturne  in  A,  and  Liszt's  transcription 
of  the  "Tannhauser  March;"  and  Mr.  Eddy,  Bach's 
Prelude  and  Fugue  in  A  minor  and.Thiele's  Theme  and 
Variations  in  A  flat.  Miss  Whinneiy  will  sing  Handel's 
"  Angels  Ever  Bright  and  Fair,"  and  Eckert's  "Swiss 
Song;  "  Mrs.  Stacy,  Mozart  s  "  Dove  Song,"  and  Rock- 
el's  "  Bride  Bells;"  find  Mr.  Tvrrell,  Haydn's  "  O  Pity, 
Savior,"  and  Schubert's  "Wanderer."— OAica(/o  Tnhune, 
Jan.  11. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Aooompaiiimeiit. 
Per  Sempre.     (Forever.)    Waltz  Song. 

B6.    7.     c  to  b.  Gloria.  50 

"  Per  sempre,  questo  mio  cor." 
A  bright  and  difiicult  song  for  prima  donnas. 
Sung  by  Ilroa  de  Murska.    The  most  difiicult 
parts  may  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  choice  notes. 

What  are  they  to  do  ?    B6.    4.     d  to  F. 

Bandegger.  50 
"No.— no. — no! 
Let  her  go! " 
A  beauty,  every  way,  and  sure  to  be  applauded. 

Who  Is  She?    Song  and  Chorus.    G.    2 

d  to  g.  Bertie.  30 

"  There  is  a  little  maiden. 
Who  is  she  ?    Do  you  know  ?  " 
A  very  cheerful  song  in  praise  of  a  cheerful  face. 

The  Charms  that  I  sing.  D.  4.  d  to  E.  Tours.  40 

"  Fair  as  the  plume  of  the  lily  white  dove. 
Soft  as  the  down  on  the  butterfly's  wing." 
Highly  wrought  poetry,  to  which  the  rich  mu- 
sic is  an  appropriate  accompaniment. 

The  Cottage  on  the  Moorland. 

Madame  Sainton  Dolby.  30 
"  The  sweetest  flow'r  that  grows  there, 
Is  my  own  little  NeU." 
A  simple,  rustic  sort  of  song,  with  the  fra- 
grance of  the  moorland  in  it. 

I  cannot  Forget.    E6.    4.    a  to  D. 

Madame  Sainton  Dolby.  40 
A  song  one  may  sing  with  much  satisfaction. 
It  is  "  high  principled,"  full  of  feeling,  and  (for 
an  Alto  voice)  quite  eifective. 

Hymn  to  the  Night.     (Hymne  a  la  Nuit.) 

B&.    5.    d  to  F.  Gounod.  40 

"When  in  the  azure  dome,  the  stars." 
"  Viens,  lorsque  dans  I'azur  les  astres.'* 
A  very  fine  hymn,  words  and  music  alike  beau- 
tiful. 'There  is  a  striking  "  declamatory  "  ar- 
rangement of  the  melody,  which  is  very  far 
from  being  a  recitative,  yet  is  quite  subordinate 
to  the  sentiment  of  the  text. 

My  Home's  on  the  boundless  Sea.    A6. 

3.     0  to  F.  Pratt.  30 

"  MerrUy  sing,  yes,  ho! 
A  sailor  s  life  for  me." 
A  jolly  sea  song,  to  good  music. 


Instrnmentali 


BoJim.  60 


Polacca  Brillante.    A6.    5. 

Brilliant  from  beginning  to  end. 

Belle's  Galop.    D.    4.  St.  Leon.  40 

More  difficult  than  most  galops,  with  a  showy 
introduction  and  considerable  octave  playing. 

Romance.   Op.  26.   Ifo.  1.  F.   3.    Rubenstein.  40 

With  a  portrait  of  the  master,  who  has  the 
grace  to  provide  easy  and  most  tasteful  music 
for  those  who  like  music  for  the  sound  and  not 
for  the  difficulty. 

With  Joyful  mood  and  Happy  mind.  (Mit 
frohem  Muth  und  heiterm  Sinn.) 
Waltzes.    3.  Straitss.  75 

A  new  set  by  Edward  Strauss;  and  Strauss  is 
always  welcome. 

Fraueulob.     (Praise  of  Women.)    Mazurka 
Brillante.    E6.    4.  Bohm.  40 

The  mixture  of  brUliancy  with  the  graceful 
form  of  a  Mazurka  makes  a  pleasing  union  of 
good  qualities.    A  flne  mazurka. 

First  Light  Infantry  March.    C.    3. 

Hammerel.  40 
We  find  in  this  considerable  brilliancy  and 
power,  and  also,  what  is  unusual,  a  number  of 
rapid  runs,  which  will  keep  some  "valve  "  play- 
ers fingers  nicely  warm. 

Sweet  Bye  and  Bye.    Meditation.     G.    4. 

Navarro.  35 
Notice  that  two  other  pieces  have  a  similar 
name,  and  give  title  and  author's  name  in  order- 
ing. A  very  pretty  piece,  in  which  the  "  medi- 
tation "  is  in  the  form  of  numerous  light  arpeg- 
gios, hovering  round  the  clearly  stated  melody. 

Marjolaine.    Quadrille.    3.  Arban.  40 

The  quadrille  includes  10  airs  from  the  opera; 
and  these  airs  are  better  on  an  instrument  than 
given  vocally. 

Bride's  Song.    4  Hands.    E.    3.  Jensen.  50 

Rather  a  striking  duet  of  no  especial  difficulty. 
Commended  to  teachers. 

Willow  Cottage  March.     C.    3.  Vane.  30 

A  pleasing  melody,  and  generally  good  march. 

Abbkeviations.— Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  noted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
T3I>,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  If  below 
or  above  the  staff.  Thus :  "  C.  5.  e  to  E,"  means  "Key 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  be- 
low, highest  letter,  E  on  the  4th  space. 


BY  J.  M.  CHADWiCK. 

A    COLLECTION  OF  AJf TEEMS,    MQTETS,    S^-C,    FOB    CHORUS    CHOIRS. 

To  bo  a  successful  compiler  of  such  a  book,  one  must  himself  have  the  opportunity  of  tryinj^  the  compositions  in  his  own  choir. 
Mr.  Chadwick,  as  a  prominent  choir  leader,  has  had  this  advantage,  and  the  compositions  -will,  by  others  in  similar  positions,  be  highly  esteemed, 
and  often  used.  The  anthems  are  new  and  original,  being  prepared  for  the  book,  partly  by  the  composer,  and  partly  by  Dr.  >I.  J.  Munger, 
Spencer  Lane,  J.  H.  Kalbfleish,  F,  K.  Jones  and  E.  Witherspoon. 


PRBCE    $B.OO. 


PER    DOZEN    $9.00. 


As  pants  the  Hart. 

Baptismal  Chant. 

Be  glad,  in  ttio  Lord. 

Benedictus. 

Bread  of  Heaven. 

Come,  said  Jesus. 

Come  unto  Me. 

Give  thanks. 

Glory  to  God.    (Christmas.) 

Gloria  in  Excelsis. 

Gracious  Spirit,  love  divine. 

Guide  our  footsteps. 

Hear  our  Prayer. 


Holy,  Holy  Lord. 

Holy  Father,  hear. 

Holy  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth. 

Hymn  Chant.    (Communion.) 

Hymn  Chant.    (Funeral.) 

I  love  thy  Kingdom,  Lord. 

I  love  them  that  love  me. 

It  is  a  lEfOod  thin{?. 

I  will  lift  up  mine  Eyci. 

I  -will  arise. 

Jesus,  lover  of  my  Soul. 

Jesus,  meek  and  gentle. 

Let  the  People  praise  thee. 


coisrTEXsrxs  = 

Let  the  AVords  of  my  Mouth. 

Lift  your  glad  Voices.    (Easter.) 

IMake  a  joyful  Noise. 

Mighty  Father. 

My  Counti'y. 

Now  the  Shades  of  Night. 

O  be  joyful  in  the  Lord. 

O,  praise  God. 

Oh!  where  can  rest. 

Passing  over. 

Praise  the  mighty  God. 

Praise  the  Lord. 

Praise  waiteth  for  thee. 


Praise  waiteth  for  thee. 
Praise  the  Lord,  O  my  Soul! 
Praise,  for  He  is  gracious. 
Praise  ye  the  Lord. 
Responses.    Nos.  1  and  2. 
Rock  of  Ages. 

Safely  through  another  "Week. 
Sacre'd  Peace. 

Saviour,  breathe  an  Evening 
Shout  the  glad  Tidings. 
Softly  the  Light  of  Dav. 
Softly  fades  the  Twilight  Ray. 
So  fades  the  blooming  Flowe'r. 


Teach  me  Thv  Statutes. 

Teach  us,  O  Lord, 

The  Day  is  passed. 

The  Lord's  Fraver. 

The  Lord  my  Shepherd. 

There  is  not  a  Place. 

Thine  forever. 

Thou  art  my  Strength. 

Thou  dear  Redeemer. 

Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  Peace. 

Unveil  thy  Bosom. 

Venite,  in  B5. 

"Worship  the  Lord. 


BY  W.  0.  PERKINS. 

The  first  impression  in  turning  over  the  leaves  of  this  new  book  is,  that  it  is  more  like  a  genuine  Glee  book  than  any  recent  production  of 
this  nature.    There  is  not  much  distinction  between  a  Glee  and  a  Part  Soag,  but  still  there  is  a  difEerence,  and  this  volume  is  true  to  its  name. 
There  is,  however,  quite  a  variety,  and  many  pages  of  easy  music. 


PRICE    $1.50. 


PER    DOZEN    $13.50. 


Ah,  could  I  with  Fancy. 
Alpine  Echoes. 
America,  sweet  Country. 
Auld  Lang  Syne. 
Autumn. 
Autumn  Flowers. 
Away  to  the  Woods. 
Blow,  pentle  Gales. 
Blow,  Winter  Wind. 
Bugle  Song. 
Come  away. 
Come,  Brothers. 
Cradle  Song. 
Class  P  arting  Song. 
Centennial  Song. 
Come,   Dorothy. 
Dear  S  witzerland. 
Decoration  Day. 
Ever  true. 
Evening  Song. 
Fairy  Son^. 
Fairy  Whispers. 


Farewell  to  the  Wood. 

Farewell  Boat  Song. 

Farmer's  Song. 

Five  times, l)y  the  Taper's  light. 

Flow,  softly  flow. 

Forest  Life. 

Good  Morning. 

Good  Night. 

Good  Wishes. 

Hurrah  for  Columbia. 

I  cannot  Sing. 

In  Summer's  cool  shade. 

In  the  lonely  Vale. 

In  the  Sweet  Long  ago. 

In  the  Forest. 

Land  of  Freedom. 

Love,  sweet  Love. 

May. 

May  Flowers. 

Maying  Glee. 

Maid  May's  Concert. 

Minstrels  are  we. 


co3sra:EiNrrs : 

Morning  Chorus. 
Mountain  Life. 
Night  and  Morning. 
Night  on  the  Mountain. 
Oh,  fly  with  me. 
Oh,  hush  thee. 
Our  Boat. 
Over  the  Grave. 
Phoebus. 
Pit-pat  falls. 
Ripe  Strawberries. 
She  sleeps. 
Sleighing  Glee. 
Sleighiiig  Song. 
Silver  Moonlight. 
Sleep,  gentle  Lady. 
Sleep  ill  Peace. 
Spring  Morning. 
Spring  Song. 
Suraraer. 

Sweet  is  the  Hour. 
Song  should  breathe. 


Song  of  the  Triton. 

The  Bird  of  Paradise. 

The  Belfry  Tower. 

The  Exile. 

The  Singer's  Carnival. 

The  Rover. 

The  Rover's  Joy. 

The  last  Night. 

The  Tempest. 

The  Old  Path. 

The  little  brown  Church. 

The  Herdsman 

The  three  Chafers. 

Tlie  joyful  Parting. 

The  Fountain. 

The  cool  Fountain. 

The  old  Church  Tower. 

The  Month  of  Miiy. 

The  Starry  Night. 

The  Starry  Banner. 

The  Sky-Lark. 

The  glorious  Land. 


The  Power  of  Lot«. 

The  Dream. 

The  Hoar  Frost  fell. 

The  Violet. 

The  Watcher. 

The  Watchman. 

There's  one  that  I  love. 

Through  the  Wood. 

Tyroliaii  Ducks. 

Tyrolese  Song. 

Venetian  Boatman's  Song. 

Watching  Angels. 

Wandering  Minstrels. 

Wlien  Win  ds  breathe  soft. 

When  soft  Winds  blow. 

When  the  Roses. 

We'll  crown  them. 

"While  the  Lark's  gay  song. 

Who  comes  so  dark  ? 

Who  shall  be  fairest  ? 

Wood-bird. 

Woodland  Echoes. 


BY  L.  0.  EMERSON. 


QtJAI^TETS. 


The  arrangement  for  four  parts  with  Piano  or  Organ  accompaniment  brings  this  compilation  among  Books  for  Quartet  Choirs.  Tet  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  its  use  by  larger  bodies  of  singers,  unless  it  may  be  the  size  and  expense.  The  pieces  throughout  attest  the  good  tasto  and 
skill  of  the  veteran  compiler,  who  seldom  makes  a  mistake.    The  pieces  have  a  fair  proportion  of  Solos,  Duets,  Trios  and  Quartets. 

PRICE    IN    CLOTH    $2.25.         BOARDS    $2.00. 
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Arise,  shine.    (Christmas).. <S»r  O.Early 

Benedictus  in  Db Havens 

Cast  thy  Burden Bradbnry 

C»me,  Holy  Spirit  Emerson 

Come  unto*  Him Gounod 

Fast  falls  the  Eventide Danks 

Father  of  Mercies Emerson 

God  that  madest Emerson 

God  be  merciful Sir  J.  Ooss 

Guide  me Emerson 

Hear  our  Prayer Ryder 

Heavenly  Father Farmer 


How  sweetly  flowed Marshner 

I  will  call  on  the  Lord Hummel 

I  cannot  always  trace Dow 

I  will  be  glad PetH 

It  is  a  good  thing Eayden 

Nearer,  my  God Clarke 

O,  most  merciful  God Nullah 

O,  Holy  Jesus Ewing 

0,Lorilmost  Holy Aht 

O,  Lord  most  merciful Bissell 

O,  Lord  our  Governor Gordsly 


O,  for  the  wings Mendelssohn 

Oh.  when  shall  I  be  free Afrs.  Scott 

Praise  thou  the  Lord Mehtil 

Prepare  ye  the  way Garrett 

Rest,  weary  Heart Emerson 

Rock  of  Ages Havens 

Saviour  breathe Emerson 

Sabbath  Morning Emereon 

Sanctlis Lambiltctte 

Softly  fades  the  Twilight Havens 

Soft  as  fades  the  Sunset Emerson 


See,  fiom  Zion's  sacred Emerson 

See  Daylight  is  fading Kmrrson 

Song  of  Judgment irendflt'ohn 

Sleep  thy  last  sleep Bnmliy 

Show  me  Thy  ways Emrrton 

Sweet  is  thy  Mercy Bamby 

The  Lord  is'  in  His  Holy  Temple . .  Havens 

The  Day  is  Past Emerson 

The  Lord's  Prayer 

The  Pilgrim's  Prayer Emerson 

There's  a  Green  Hill  Gounod 

Thy  will  be  done Jfaton 


TH 
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PRICE    50   CENTS. 


BY    L.    MARSHALL. 

A   Collection  of  well  chosen  Anthems   and,   Choruses,    which  has  the  special  attraction   of  a   low  price. 


As  the  books  above  described  are  especially  for  the  use  of  Choruses  and  Societies,  it  may  be  well  to  suggest  for  their  practice  also,  St.  .'aen's  Christma,?  Orxtorio 
"  Noel,"  ($1.00);  Parker's  "  Redemption  Hymu,"  (30  cts.);  and  "Joseph's  Bondage,"  (S1.25)  by  J.  M.  Chadwick,  a  fine  Sacred  Cantata,  which  may  be  given  with  mag- 
nificent effect  by  the  aid  of  dress  and  scenery. 

Also  bear  in  mind  the  popular  Church  Music  Book,  L.  O.  Emerson's  Salotatiox,  ($12.00  per  doz.)  which  has  a  comprehensive  Singing  SolionI  ('oiir<c,  and  Tn  15 
Encore,  ($7.50  per  doz.)  (also  by  L.  O.  Emerson),  which  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  perfectly  fitted  for  the  needs  of  Singing  Classes. 


Chas.  H.  Ditson  &  Co., 

843  BROADWAy,NEWyORK. 


Lyon  &  Healy, 

CHICAGO. 


PtIBLISHED    BY 

OUVER  DITSON  &  CO., 

BOSTON. 
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Dobmeyer  &  Newhall, 

CINCINNATI. 


J.  E.  Ditson  &  Co., 

822  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHIIA. 


LIST  II.    BOOKS   OF    IKSTB.JJMEKTAL  MUSIC. 

The  Books  comprising  this  list,  together  -with  the  one  containing  books  of  Vocal  Music,  have  between  their  covers  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  the  really  good 
music  ever  published  ni  Sheet  Music  form.  The  publishers  have  had  the  advantage  of  an,  immense  scock  from  which  to  select,  and  also  of  the  experience  of  those  who  sell 
music,  who,  better  than  others,  can  judge  of  the  popularity  of  pieces  or  songs.  Eacli  book  of  the  Home  Musical  Librarv  has  from  200  to  250  pages,  full  Sheet  Mtjsio  Size. 

Price  of  each  Book  in  Boards,  $2.50.    In  Cloth  $3.00«     In  Cloth  CUt,  $4.00. 


THE  CLUSTER  OF  GEMS. 

A  fine  book  of  239  pages,  lull  Sheet  Music  Size,  and 
containiug  carefully  selected  pieces  (or  advanced  play- 
ers. Tliey  are  substantially  the  same  pieces  that  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  popular  periodical 
called  "  Lb  Greme  de  la  CrSme."  Sluch  better  than 
entirely  new  pieces  are  these  that  have  been  proved, 
and  found  worthy  of  preservation.  There  are  43  pieces, 
averaging  about  5  pages  each;  a  very  convenientlength. 
There  is  a  very  even  degree  of  musical  beauty  in  tlie 
pieces,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  which  is  best, 
when  one  is  tempted  to  say  "  all  are  best."  Contents: 
Adieu.    N'octurne.  Esperance.    Nocturne. 

Alice.    Romiinoe.  Feu  FoUet. 

Alpine  Glen.    Idylle.  Fifth  Nocturne. 

Au  Bord  de  la  Fontaine.        Floridiaua.  Valse  Brillante. 
JJirdie's   Morning  Song.         Fontaine.    Idylle. 
Canzoaetta  Veueziana.  Forest  BLrdling. 

Chant  I  lu  Printouiijs.     Cap.  Fresh  Life.  (Frisches  Leben) 
Clochotte  d'Or.    Caprice.      Gracieuse.    Morceau. 
Confldence.  He  loves  me.  (II  m'  aime). 

Danse  Circassienne.  Home  again.  (Heimkehrj. 

And  23  others  of  the  same  character. 


GEMS  OF  THE  DANCE. 

Comp.anion  to  the  celebrated  "  Gems  oPStrauss."  This 
brilliant  title  belongs  to  a  Volume  of  Bound  Music, 
which  includes  all  the  recently  issued  and  decidedly 
popular  Waltzes,  PoUias,  Galops,  Redowas,  Mazurkas, 
QaadrUles,  and  other  v.irieties  of  Dance  JIusic  that  can 
bo  placed  between  its  covers.  It  has  232  pages.  About 
one  t'-iird  oE  these  fine  pieces  are  new  compositions  by 
John  or  Edward  Strauss,  the  others  are  by  Gungl,  La- 
mothe,  Zikoff,  Bela,  Mack,  Stasny,  Weingarten,  Ghis, 
Pratt,  Parlow,  Faust,  Godfrey  and  other  celebrities. 

COSIENTS  : 

.Adieux  (Les.)  Where  the  Citron  Bloometh. 

Uetter  Times.  Girofle-Girofla. 

Consequenzen.  Lord  of  Lome. 

Ivaiif  man's  Casino.  Blue  Bird  Echo. 

.My  Fair  Lady.  Kutschke. 

Roses  (, Les).   ,  Alpen  Rose. 
And  67  others. 


Cems  of  Strauss. 

250  pages.  Sheet  Music  Size.  The  most  brlUiant 
music  of  the  most  bridiant  of  Composers.  This  book 
has  been  the  most  successful  one  of  its  kind.  Stranss's 
music  has  been  known  for  a  generation;  but  the  appear- 
ance of  the  master  at  the  "Jubilee"  naturally  created 
au  excitement,  and  the  compilation  here  described  has 
reached  a  sale  of  many  thousands.  Contents: 
Academic.  Baden  Baden. 

Adeline.  Arm  in  Arm. 

Vp  illo.  Dragon  Fly. 

Aqnarrelleu.  Orpheus. 

Haautiful  Blue  Danube.        Carnival  Botschater. 
Alice.  Ostrich  Feather. 

And  more  than  70  others. 


1 


Wl 


This  fine  book  secures  its  welcome  by  the  variety  and 
beauty  of  its  contents,  which  according  to  the  Index  have 
13 -Marches  and  Quicksteps,  18  Waltzes,  Redowas,  &c., 
G  Polkas,  S  Galops  and  Schottisohes,  4  Quadrilles  and  17 
Rondos  or  Piano  Pieces.  As  the  quadrilles  include  a 
number  of  little  airs,  the  number  thus  expressed  may 
be  increased.  Contents: 

Amaz.in  March.  Strauss'  Dream  Waltz. 

Camii  Quickstep.  Vale  of  Roses. 

Blue  Eyes  Redowa.  Cricket  Polka. 

Paust  Waltz.  Peerless  Polka. 

Knight  Waltzes.  Sea  Foam  Polka. 

La  Murska  Waltz.  Away  Galop. 

Softly  Dreaming.  ind  50  to  60  others. 


Pearls  of  Melody, 

The  above  name  is  appropriate  as  far  as  melodies  are 
concerned,  but  the  harmony  also  must  have  its  due 
praise.  The  2.!4  pages  are  flUed  with  music  of  medium, 
of  easy  medium  difficulty,  so  that  the  book  is  most  use- 
i-ilto  those  moderately  advanced  as  players.  Thj  auth- 
.  ors  and  th.jir  works  are  of  the  best.  Contents: 
Addio.  Heimweh. 

Alice  Mazurka.  Listen  to  me. 

Angel's  Dream.  Love's  Greeting, 

lirindisi.  May  Blossoms. 

Chime  of  Bells.  May  dav  Polka. 

Dance  Ciibaine.  Suimv  floine. 

Gj.ijn  Chimes.  And  37  others  of  equal  merit. 


Pianist^s  Album,. 

220pages,  Sheet  Music  Size.  This  book  might,  per- 
haps, be  termed  the  third  volume  of  the  Home  Circle, 
being  simUar  in  design  to  the  two  volumes  of  that  work, 
and  containing  a  quantity  of  popular  music  which  has 
"  succeeded  "  since  its  puiilioation.  As  each  volume  is 
an  mdependent  collection,  the  Pianist's  Album  keeps  its 
own  title,  and  is  distinguished  by  a  number  of  what  are 
more  particularly  called  'Piano-forte  Pieces,"  of  some 
little  length  and  of  medium  difficulty.  Contents. 
Grand  Russian  March.  Mocking-bird  waltz. 

Turkish  March.  Fairy  Polka. 

Corinthian  waltz.  Silver  Spring  polka. 

Fairy  wedding  waltz.  Peabody  schottische. 

n  Bacio  (kiss)  waltz.  Schoraberg  galop. 

Mabel  waltzes.  And  91  others. 


Piano-Forte   G-ems, 

216  pa^es.    Marches,  Quicksteps,  Waltzes,  Polkas,  Ma- 
zurka3,Schottiache3,G.alop3,  QuadriUes,  Dances,  Rondos, 
Variations  and  Four  Hand  Pieces.    Contents  : 
Daisy  Dean  Quickstep.  Weiner  bonbon  waltzes. 

La  reve  quickstep.  Kiss  me  quick andgo  poUta. 

Days  of  absence  waltz.         Fairy  dell  polka. 
Fairy  Dell  waltz.  Pickwick  galop. 

1  airy  Footsteps  waltz.  Gorilla  Quadrille. 

I'ove  in  idleness.  Last  rose  of  Summer.    Var. 

And  about  Soothers  (or  more,  reckonin.;  short  airs). 


Tlie  Musical  Treasure. 


200page3.    Half  Vocal 
Musical  Treasure  has 
book,  as  will  best  be  seen 
All  Right. 
Light  Step. 
Sweet  lUss. 
Voice  of  Spring. 
Const  an  tia. 
Jolly  Brothers. 
Up  and  Away. 
Beautiful  Blue  Danube. 
Boston  Dip. 
Fairy  Wedding.    4  hands. 


and  half  Instriunental.  The 
more  variety  than  any  other 
by  the  Contents. 

Marriage  Bells. 

Roses. 

Barbe  Blue  Lancers. 

Convent  Bells. 

Remember  Me. 

Shepherd  Boy. 

Starry  Night. 

■Will-o-the-Wisp. 

Beautiful  Bells. 

And  a  hundred  others. 


LA  OEEME  DE  LA  OE^ME.    - 

VOL.   I. 

The  fine  pieces  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
the  monthly  periodical  of  the  above  name.  They  are 
here  placed  in  more  permanent  form.  The  pieces  are 
very  well  chosen,  and  make  .an  admirable  collection  for 
the  practice  and  entertainment  of  piano  players  some- 
what advanced.  242  large  p.ages.  The  names  of  the 
authors,  Rubenstein,  Oesten,  Voss,  Kuhe,  Hess,  Liszt, 
Thalberg,  Lange,  Krug  and  others,  are  sufficient  guar- 
antee for  the  value  of  the  music.  Contents : 
Alpine  Horn.  Grazioza. 

Blumenlied.  Harp  Sounds. 

Cujus  Animam.  Puritani. 

Dancing  Leaves.  Petit  Rouet. 

Dein  Eigen.  May  Breezes. 

Elegy  of  Tears.  On  the  Sea. 

And  31  other  pieces  quite  as  good. 


LA  OE^ME  DE  LA  OeIiME. 

VOL.   II. 

Like  Vol.  I.  this  contains  first-class  pieces  of   some 
ditfioulty,  thus  suiting  the  taste  and  capacity  of  plavers 
of  some  degree  of  skill.    There  are  about  25  diflerent 
composers,  all  of  the  best  class.    Contents: 
Air  Castles.  Fairy  Whispers. 

Forest  Hymn.  Gazelle. 

Barcarole.  Heavenly  Voices. 

Belle  Italie.  Lucia. 

ConAmore.  Pluie  de  Fleure. 

Evening  Dew.  Crepuscule. 

And  about  30  more  pieces  of  fine  quality. 


Fountain  of  Q-eins, 

Tins  is  a  collection  of  easy  and  pleasing  music,  in 
great  variety  there  being  a  couple  of  dozen  Waltzes, 
about  eight  each  of  Marches,  Polkas,  Mazurkas,  Galops, 
and  little  Dances,  and  twenty-seven  Piano  Pieces  of 
moderate  length,  which  last  valuable  quality  allows  the 
placing  of  nearly  a  hundred  pieces  on  the  224  pages. 

CONTENTS; 

.\mazon  March.  Clarion  Polka. 

Equestrian  March.  Favorite  Mazurka. 

.Vzure  Sky  Waltz.  Enchanting  Galop. 
Clara               "  And  about  90  others. 


The  Piano  at  Home, 

250  pages.  Four  Hand  Pieces.  A  book  of  the  greatest 
value  to  teachers  and  pupils,  since  the  former  do  not 
need  to  be  told  of  the  excellent  effect  on  "time" 
and  "security"  of  practice  with  four  hands.  Aside 
from  the  technical  use,  the  book  presents  some  of  the 
best  kind  of  material  for  musical  enjoyment.  Music, 
when  performed  in  this  way,  is  doubly  powerful.  There 
is  also  a  richness  In  harmonic  effect,  quite  difficult  to  be 
evolved  by  the  hands  of  one  performer.  Contents  : 
BluQ  lianiibe  waltz  II  desiderio. 

Carabinier.    Swiss  march.     Jolly  brothers'  galop. 
Carnival  of  Venice.  Maiden's  prayer. 

Dumbarton's  bonuie  Dell      March  of  men  of  Harlech, 

march.  Monastery  bell. 

Fairy  weddin,^  waltz  polka.  Festal. 
Her  bright  smile  waltz.  And  53  others. 


The  Organ  at  Home, 

200  pieces  for  Reed  Organs.    Pages,  Sheet   Mtrsio 
.Size.    **  The  Organ  at  Home  "  contains  a  large  number 
of  pieces  in  great  variety,  and  all  adapted  to  the  char- 
acter of  th.;  instruments.    Contents: 
Adagio.  Beautiful  Bells  waltz. 

Andante  Gr.aziozo.  Deux  Anges  (les). 

Air  from  "  William  Tell."     Elegy  of  Tears. 
Angel's  trio.    "  Elijah."         Fredonia  march. 
Blue  eyes.  Funeral  march. 

Blue-bells  of  Scotland.  Golden  leaf  Schottische. 

And  about  200  others. 


The  Home  Circle,    (vol  i.) 

216  pages.  A  collection  of  easy  instrumental  music. 
This  book  being;  the  first  issued  of  the  instrumental 
series,  naturally  includes  the  older  standard  easy  pieces, 
those  that  have  been  popular  for  many  years.  There  are 
about  150  pieces,  most  ot  them,  fitted  to  be  excellent  re- 
creation pieces  for  learners.  On  this  account  the  vol- 
ume is  of  great  value  to  teachers  and  pupils.  Contents; 
Aladdin  quickstep.  Azalia  polka. 

Annie  Lawi'ie  quickstep.        Baden  Baden  polka. 
Affection  waltz.  Flying  Cloud  schottische. 

Aurora         "  Etude  Mazurka. 

Bohemian  Girl  waltz.  Champagne  galop. 

Cinderella  *'  Basket  Cotillon. 

And  about  UO  (or,  reckoning  simple  airs,  170)  others. 

The  Hoine  Circle,  (vol.  n.) 

250  pages.  Piano-forte  pieces  of  easy  and  medium 
difficulty,  with  a  few  Four  Hand  arrangements.  This 
book,  like  Vol.  I.,  is  of  use  to  ^earners,  as  the  music  is 
not  difficult,  and  the  duets  are  most  excellent  practice. 
There  is  a  great  variety  of  fine  m.usic,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  Contents. 

Cecilia  march.  Bobolink  polka. 

En  avant  march.  Cuckoo        " 

Admired  waltz.  King  Pippin  polka. 

Blossom       "  Cherry  npe  Schottische. 

Cauova         "  U  PoUuto  galop. 

Clara  *'  Angelina  quadrille. 

And  about  130  others,  (in^^luding  22  four  hand  pieces.) 


Parlor  Music,    (vol.  i.) 

A  book  intended  to  be  poi>ular  must  generally  be  easy, 
and  the  sixty  or  jnorenieces  of  *'  Parlor  Music"  are  easy 
or  of  easy  medium  difficulty,  and  the  composers  of  these 
pieces  are  thos'i  that  have  bepu  vei"y  successful  in  meet- 
ing the  popular  taste.  Has  243  i:)ages.  Contents: 
Always  ready.  Happy  New  Year. 

Belle  Jeunesse.  Jewel  Box. 

BUiette.  Belle  Gitano. 

Chant  de  Berger.  Lily  of  the  Valley. 

Don  Pasquale.  Merry  Foresters. 

Dream  Lund.  Moss  Rose. 

Fairy  Land.  Beautiful  Hudson. 

Friendly  Eyes.  Scotch  Lassie. 

Golden  Youth.  And  about  43  others. 


Parlor  Music,     (vol.  n.) 

This  is  quit  5 similar t'> the  other  volumein  design,  and 
well  filled  with  about  60  pieces  of  moderate  difficulty. 
It  should  here  be  remarked,  that  it  is  difficult  to  state 
with  exactness  the  number  of  pieces  in  any  large  col- 
lection, as  a  long  piece,  a  sec  of  waltzes  or  a  Quadrille, is 
sure  to  include  little  airs  or  extra  pieces  that  are  not 
named  by  its  title.  223  pages.  Contents; 
Balancelle.  Dance  of  Love. 

Bashful  Polka.  Gazza  Ladra. 

Chilperic  waltz.  Heimweh. 

Cleopatra  waltz.  Huguenots. 

Dame  Blanche.  And  about  50  others. 
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4S-TEEMS.— If  mailed  or  called  for,  $2.00  per  annum  ; 
delivered  by  carriers,  $2.50.    Payment  in  advance. 

Advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  the  following  rates  ; 
One  insertion  per  line  30  cents. 
Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line,  20  cents. 
Special  rates  for  yearly  cards. 

J.  S.  SPOONER,  PRINTER,  17  PROVINCE  ST. 

MUSIC— A  young  lady  of  musical  culture  and 
experience  wotud  select  piano-forte  and  vocal 
compositions  for  those  away  from  cities,  or  deprived  of 
facilities  for  obtaining  good  music.  Only  the  best  edi- 
tions, fingered  and  metronomized,  wiU  be  sent.  This 
has  been  done  successfully  in  England,  and  would  fill  a 
great  need  here. 

Keferences:— Mr.  Wm.  H.  Sherwood,  Kev.  Dr.  C.  A. 
Baitol. 

MISS  MAME  A.  BROWN, 

958  P.  O.  Box  900,  Boston. 


a-  It  .A.  I^T  ID 

MUSICAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  EXCURSION 

ToISurope,  fntli«  Summer  of  l^Q'^, 

Visitin^g  Ireland,  Scotland,  Ena^lfind.  France,  Beloiinn, 
tbe  Rhine,  Pi-ussia,  Switzerland,  Italy  and  the  Paris  Kx- 
position.  All  objectionable  features  incident  to  European 
travel  entirely  removed.  Return  tickets  good  for  twelve 
months.  College  professors,  teachers  of  music  and 
literature,  art  students,  scliool  teachers  and  others  of 
like  tastes,  please  address  for  prospectus, 

E.  TOURJEE, 
959  Music  Hall,  Boston. 


NEW  mETHOD 

For  the  Piano  Forte 


260.000  copies  sold.  Sales  have  surpassed  those  of  all 
other  books  combined.  Be  sure  to  order  by  the  above 
full  title,  and  do  not  accept  instead  of  this.  The  Mod- 
Eas  School,  which  is  an  older  book,  by  the  same 
author.  Mr.  Richardson's  opinion  of  the  merits  of  this 
first  effort  may  bo  gathered  from  the  following,  taken 
from  the  Preface  to  the  New  Method. 

"Becoming  at  length  satisfied  of  the  trutli  of 
these  criticisms,  (by  many  eminent  composers 
and  professors,)  and  convinced  that  great  im- 
provements were  obviously  needed,  I  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  remedy  the  defects.  Profit- 
ing by  the  experience  and  advice  of  the  best 
practical  teachers,  I  commenced  a  thorough  and 
critical  examination  of  my  first  method,  and 
concluded  that  the  only  remedy  would  be  to 
bring  out  a  new  work  on  an  improved  plan." 

This  new  work,  substituted  for  the  defective  Mopebs 
School,  was  Richardson's 

NEW  METHOD  FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE, 

which  has  been  revised  and  re-revised,  until  it  is  the 
most  perfect  of  music  books,  is  a  great  favorite  with 
the  profession,  and  is  the  only  true  "Richardson. " 

PUBLISHED    BX 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston. 


JITSV    PUBI^ISUlil*. 


The  Sunshine  of  Song. 

A  bright  and  sunny  collection  of  New  Songs,  Ballads 
and  Songs  with  Choruses,  and  with  Piano  or  Reed  Organ 
acc't.  A  book  quite  American  in  character,  with  our 
own  popular  composers,  and  the  class  of  songs  that  are 
the  greatest  favorites. 

Uniform  in  style,  binding  and  price  with  the  "World 
of  Song,"  "Gems  of  English  Song,"  and  others  of  the 
"Library"  series,  and  costs  in  Boards  S2.50;  Cloth  $3.00; 
Mne  G-ilt  $4.00. 


THE  CLUSTER  OF  GEMS. 

This  is  a  valuable  collection  of  pieces  of  a  somewhat 
advanced  character  as  to  difficulty,  and  is  suited  to  the 
tastes  of  advanced  players.  There  are  239  pages  Sheet 
Music  Size,  and  the  pieces,  whicti  average  about  5  pages 
each,  are  by  Leybach,  Spindler,  Von  Bulow,  Lichner, 
Rubenstein,  Ascher,  Oesteu,  and  other  celebrities.  Uni- 
form in  style,  price  and  binding,  with  the  "Sunshine" 
described  above,  and  with  the  27  other  books  of  the 
famous  "Library"  series. 

In  Boards  $2.50;  Cloth  $3.00;  Fine  G-ilt  $4.00. 

For  Sale  at  all  the  principal  music  stores.  Will  also 
be  mailed,  post  free,  to  any  address,  for  the  retail  price. 
Change  may  be  sent  in  postage  stamps. 


DITSON  &  CO. 

Invite  renewed  attention  to  their  "Library"  series  of 
boots.  It  is  continually  enlarging,  and  growing  richer 
by  the  addition  of  collections  of  successful  Songs  or 
Pieces,  and  includes  so  nearly  all  that  are  good,  that  no 
player  or  singer  can  very  well  dispense  with  the  pres- 
ence of  at  least  a  few  of  the  volumes  among  the  music 
on  the  Piano  or  Organ. 

The  larger  books   are   collected   under  the   general 
title  of 

THE 

Home  Musical  Library. 


Vocal. 

The  Stmshine  of  Song. 
The  TVorld  of  Song. 
Gems  of  English  Song. 
Household  Melodies." 
Vol.  I 

"  "       "    IT 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies. 
Silver;Chord, 
Gems  of  German  Song. 
Shower  of  Pearls. Duets 
Gems  of  Scottish  Song. 

"       Sacred 
Wreath  of  Gems. 
Operatic  Pearls. 
Silver  "Wreath. 


Tocal  and  Instrumental. 

15.  Musical  Treasure. 


XnHtranientel. 

The  Cluster  of  Gems. 
Gems  of  the  Dance. 
Gems  of  Strauss. 
Welcome  Home. 
Pearls  of  Melody. 
Pianist's  Album. 
Pianoforte  Gems. 
La  Cr6me  de  la  Cr6me. 
Vol.  I. 
"       "      "     "    n. 
Fountain  of  Gems. 
Piano  at  Home. 

4-Hand  Pieces. 
Organ  at  Home. 

Reed  Organ  Pieces. 
Home  Circle.    Vol.  I. 
"    II. 
Parlor  Music.    Vol.  I. 
"         "  "    n. 


Each  of  the  above  books  contains  from  200  to  260 
pages  of  Sheet  Music  Size,  and  from  60  to  200  Songs  or 
Pieces  (according  to  length.) 

Uniform  Binding  and  Price,    $2.50  Boards; 
$3.00  Cloth  ;  $4.00  Gilt. 

The  smaller  books  have  the  genera]  title  of 
THE 

Gem  Musical  Library, 

Ai'B  elegant  .ifEairs,  each  contains^O  well  filled  pages, 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  25  songs  or  pieces,  well  dis- 


played, in  attractive  style. 

Price  in  lioards  $1.50 ; 


in  Clotli  $2.00. 


V»cal. 

Xnxtraaental. 

■Si. 

Fireside  Echoes. 

4;). 

Fairy  Fingers. 

M. 

The  Song  Basket. 

44. 

Golden  Chimes. 

:%. 

Gathered  Flowers. 

45. 

Magic  Circle. 

3(). 

Hearth  and  Home. 

4fi. 

Pearl  Drops. 
Musical  Blossoms. 

s;. 

Shining  Lights. 
'I'he  Song  Gift. 

47. 

;w. 

48. 

Tho  Musical  Gift. 

.•i9. 

Priceless  Gems. 

49. 

Musical  Qatliering. 

40. 

Sweet  Sounds. 

50. 

Brilli.int  Gems. 

41. 

Golden  Leaves.  Part  1. 

51. 

Pleasant  Memories. 

42. 

"            "    2. 

52. 

The  Young  Pianist. 

63. 

Musical  Recreations 

OX.I-VETR  iDii-soasr  &c  oo., 

449  &  161  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


ieur  Ptt^ic  im  gt\s. 


VO  0  A  L  . 

ril  tell  you  when.     G.    3.    d  to  E.    Mmrns.  Z^ 
Three  Simple  Words.    F.  3.  d  to  g.    Mollov   35 
Wlien  Katie  met  me  at  the  Gate,    Sons  and 
Chorus.    G.    3.    c  to  D.  Danks 

Somebody  over  the  Sea.    A  minor.  3.  E  to  g. 

Triumphant  and  Glorious.  Bass  Song''  D6 
5.     G  Bass  stafe  to  f.  Dr  Munseli 

Come  and  cheer  me,  Uttle  Treasure.  Sons'  " 
and  Chorus.    P.    3.    ctoE.  Sneck 

Good  Bye.    Gft.    4.    G  to  D.  balls' 30 

I'll  be  Watching  at  the  "Window.  Song  and " 
Chorus.    Picture  Title.    F.  3.  E  to  F. 

Come  where  the  ISTightiugale's  Trilling    ^  *" 

Serenade.    F.    3.    c  to  F.  Coote 

My  Uttle  Darling  waits  for  Me.    Song  and 

Chorus.    D.    3.     a  to  F. 
And  if  Thou  wilt,  remember. 

3.    E  to  E. 
Our  Homestead  was  changed 

btoE 


B6  minor 


Danks. 
E  minor. 
Mrs.  Morgan. 

m.  3. 

Speck. 


30 
35 
60 
30 


40 
35 
30 
35 


30 


''bff.X^ii^'''tvtf. 


75 
30 
35 
40 


Wreck  of  the  Hesperus. 

b  toF. 
The  Rainy  Day. 
Morning  Promer 

Matin.)    Ch 

Telephone  Galo 


"With  joyful  Mood  and  happy  Mind.     (Mit 
frohem  Muth  und  heiterm  Sinn. )   Waltzes. 

A I         ■  »«•      1,      ^      «  Strauss, 

Alumni  March.    G.    3.  IValsh 

Brighton  Galop     G.    2.  Petermann. 

King  BoUmger  Waltz.  (Bruder  lustig. )  3 
On  Flowery  Banks.    Six  Instructive  Pieces 

XT     1    c  r  ^^  ^-  ^-  PO'ihen.    Each.  25 

No.  1,  Shower  of  Blossoms ;  No,  2,  Hope  • 
~So.  3,  The  Swallow;    No.  4,  Beautiful 
View ;  No.  5,  Song  of  the  Water  Nymph  • 
No.  6,  Rural  Pleasures. 
Wildwood  Waltz.    A6.    2.  Clarke.  30 

Fifth  Avenue  Bell  Chimes  ilfarch.    A.    3. 

JSelfrich  35 
Flowersof  St.  Petersburg  Waltzes.  3.  Soach.  75 
Polacca  Brillante.    A6.    5.  Bohm   60 

1st  Grand  "ValselBrillante.    E6.    4.      Sudds'.  60 
Hidden  Smiles.     Mazurka  Caprice.    F.    5. 

T  ■,         ■        ,^    ,   ,  Jones 

Lohengnn.    Nachtlange.    In  5  keys.    5. 

„,     .       „  Spindler. 

Illusion  Grand  Waltz.    A6.    3.         Capitani. 
Morton's  Funeral  March.    D  minor.    3. 

Clarke, 
Frauenlob.    (Praise  of  Women.)    Mazurka 

Brillante.     E6.     4.  Bohm. 

Four  Easy  Compositions  by  FVancis  Mueller. 

Morning  Glory  Waltz.     G.     2.         Each,  SO 

Water  Lily  Waltz.    F.     2. 

Pearl  Waltz.     D.    2. 

BOOKS. 
Loeschhokn's  33  Studies.     Op.  136. 

Book  2,  1.25 
'  "  '•    Book  3,  1.25 

These  two  books  t.ake  In  from  the  XTX  to  the 
XXIII  Studies,  which  studies  are  well  calculated 
to.  give  "  Strength,  Agility  and  Ccrtaintj-  of 
Touch  to  the  Fingers." 

These,  with  the  first  book,  form  a  Supplement 
to  the  Author's  Op,  66. 


65 

60 

75 

30 
40 


Music  bt  Mail.— Music  Is  scut  by  mail,  the  expense 
being  one  cent  for  every  two  ounces,  or  frnction  thereof, 
one  or  two  c  ts  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music.  Persona 
.at  a  distance  will  Und  the  conveyance  a  saviQK  of  time  and 
expense  In  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
doablo_ these  rates. 


DWIGHT'S    JOUENAL    OF    MUSIC 


Square  and  Uprigh 

33  Union  Square,    Ne\v  York. 

]>ecker  Brotliers'  Oranci,  Square,  s^iail 
Uprig-bt  Pianos  are  the  best  made  in  tlie  country 
They  take  the  lead  of  all  first-class  instruments,  beinu 
unrivalled  in  beauty  of  tone,  and  perfection  of  mechan- 
ism in  every  detail. 

Send  for  Illui^tratcil  Catalog'sae. 

PRICES    REASONABLE. 


'5 

Publishers  of  Music  and  Music  Books.  Dealers 
i  1.  Pianos,  Keed  Organs,  and  all  otlier  Musical 
Instruments,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 

449  &■  451   TF'asJiing'ton  Street,   Boston, 

C.  H.  DlTSONacCO., 

[SXJCCESSOBS  TO  J.  L.  PETERS,] 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
j-H  -.""ic  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 

i-  '\. ;  **®  Broadway,  W ew  York. 


11 


[SUCCESSOBS    TO    LEE    &    WALKER,] 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music 
and  Musical  Merchandise. 

033  Cbeiitnat  Street,  Pbilailelpliia. 

The  above  three  stores  have  close  connections, 
so  that  the  same  music  and  the  same  music 
books  may  be  seen  and  are  Tor  sale  in  eacli 
store;  as  also  in  the  stores  of  the  following 
special  Agents : 

Music  Publishers,   and   Wholesale    and  Retail 
Dealers  in  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musical 
Instruments,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
The  largest  stock  in  the  North  West. 

Cblcag-o,  III. 


DOBMEYER  ie,  NEWHALL, 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  iu  Music,  Music 
Books,  Musical  Instruments  and  Musical  Mer- 
chandise. 

Cincinnati,  Obio. 


Ditson  &  Go's  Music  and  Music  Books  may 
also  be  ordered  of  any  of  the  principal  Music 
Dealers,  in  any  part  of  the  U.  S.  or  Canada. 
Persons  living  at  a  distance  from  Music  stores 
can,  with  perfect  convenience,  order  music  by 
mail.  The  small  expense  is  borne  by  the  publish- 
ers. Circulars  and  catalogues,  easily  procured 
of  Ditson  &  Co.,  or  the  brief  but  sufficient  des- 
criptions in  this  Journal,  enable  a  person  in  tlie 
innermost  recesses  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to 
select  with  almost  the  certainty  of  one  in  a 
music  store.  Music  is  sent  promptly  for  the 
retail  price,  and  inconvenient  odd  amounts  of 
change  may  be  sent  in  Postage  Stamps. 


RS.    FLORA    E.    BARRY,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.     124  Chandler  St. , 
near  Columbus  Avenue. 

j"^  W.  FOSTER,  Conductor  and  Vocalist,  will  resume 
VX.  Lessons  on  and  after  Oct.  9, 1875,  at  690  Washington 
.Street,  rooms  of  Woodward  &  Brown,  lioston.  Call  Sat- 
urdays from  11  to  13  o'clock. 


fViADAm    SEILEI^'S 

SOiaiOOL    OF    -VOa.A.L    .A.I4T, 

1327  Sproge  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  commences  its 
new  term  January  2Sth. 

Classes  under  accomplished  teachers.  Thorough  in- 
siruction  in  Sacred,  Okatobio  andOPEKAMu.sic.  The 
SiUiool  IS  specially  designed  for  the  education  of  teachers 
and  artists.  Circulars,  with  fuU  information,  to  be  had 
on  application.  959-60 

THE   GEM   GLEANER. 

By  J.  M.  CHADWTCBi. 

This  is  a  fine  collection  of  easy  anthems,  very 
well  chosen  and  compiled,  and  will  easily  fur- 
nish one  good  anthem  on  each  Sunday  of  the 
year,  for  the  "  opening  piece  "  in  Church  ser- 
vice.    Price  $1.00,  or  $9.00  per  doz. 


The    Chorus    Choir   Instruction 
Booh. 

By  A.  N.  Johnson.    336  pages.    $1..3S,  or  $12.00 
per  dozen. 

CLERGYMEN"  have  lor  many  years  been 
preaching  that  all  the  j^eople  should  sing, 
butnot  being  musical  experts,have  not  been  able 
to  inform  their  audiences  how  they  should  learn 
to  do  it.  Ml'.  A.  N.  Jonnson  better  than  mosi 
other  men,  can  give  the  proper  information. 
He  has  done  this  iu  a  wonderfully  clear  thor- 
ough and  easily  understood  way,  and  has 
marked  out  an  instructive  course,  with  such 
minute  directions  that  almost  any  musical  gen- 
tleman or  lady  can,  with  this  in  hajid,  success- 
fully teach  a'  class  or  chorus.  The  Theoretic 
course  fills  7.5  pages,  and  the  music  for  practice 
260  pages.  It  includes  all  varieties  of  Sacred 
and  Secular  vocal  music,  and  is  constantly  re- 
ferred to  and  "explained"  in  the  instructive 
pages. 

The  Encore. 

By  L.   O.   Embeson.      Price  75  cents,  or  $7.50 
per  dozen. 

THIS  is  strictly  a  Singing  Class  book,  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  intended  to  contain  all  the 
material  for  the  practice  of  Singing  Classes,  ar- 
ranged in  the  most  convenient  manner.  There 
is  the  usual  instructive  course,  with  exer- 
cises and  easy  airs.  This  is  followed  by  a  fine 
collection  of  part  songs,  duets,  glees,  etc.,  so 
large  and  complete  that  the  book  is  a  fine  one 
for  the  easy  practice  of  societies  and  conven- 
tions. There  are  also  about  50  tunes  and  an- 
thems. The  music  shows  the  usual  marked 
ability  and  good  judgment  of  Mr.  Emerson  in 
selection  and  composition. 


PERKINS'  GLEE  AND  CHORUS  BOOK. 
By  H.  S.  Perkins.  Price  $1.25:  or  $12.00 
per  doz.  Mostly  secular  Music,  well  chosen  and 
of  high  character. 

JOSEPH'S  BONDAGE.  By  J.  M.  Chadwick. 
Price  in  Boards  $1.50;  Paper  $1.00.  A  bril- 
liant Cantata  of  high  character.  Best  given 
with  costumes  and  ^cenery. 

THE  WHIPPOORWILL  is  Mr.  W  O.,  Pkr- 
KINS'  latest  book,  and  is  a  general  collec- 
tion of  cheerful  School  song  books  of  good 
quality.     Price  50  cts ;  S5.  per  doz. 

STAINER  AND  BARRETT'S  DICTIONARY 
OP  MUSICAL  TERMS,  is  a  fine  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Music,  with  able  essays  on  theory,  and 
many  fine  pictorial  and  musical  illustrations. 
Price  $4.00. 

MOORE'S    DICTIONARY     OF    MUSICAL 
INFORMATION,  is  a  very  compact  and 
useful  compendium.     Price  $1.25. 

Publisbed  by  Oliver   DitMou  &  Co.,  Boston. 


Patented  April  4,  1871. 


Awarded  to  L.  POSTAWKA.  &  CO.,  Oambridsreport, 
Mass.  The  United  States  Centennial  Commission  an- 
nounces the  following  as  the  basis  of  an  Award  to  Lnoia 
PosTAWKA  &  Co.,  Cainbridgeport,  Mass.,  for  PIAWO 
.'^SOOX..  Report.— For  ingenuity  of  construction,  and 
firmness  and  immovability  when  in  use. 

A.  T.  GOSHORN,  Director-General. 
[SEAL].  ,T.  R.  HAWLEY,  President. 

'     Attest:  J.  L.  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 
"  We  think  the  Stool  one  of  the  best  ever  offered  to  the 
public.  STEINWAT  &  SONS,  New  York." 


f  i^riuu^'  ^taj(tec|  Mt\mL 

For  PuMic  anil  Priyate  Singing  Classes, 

BT  W.  0.  PERKINS. 
Price  ?.^  CentK        ^a.'S^  ji^x*  S»oz«,u. 

Mb.  Peekins  shows  his  appreciation  of  the 
true  need  of  Singing  Schools  by  providing  a 
large  proportion  of  Secular  Music  for  practice. 
For  while  the  main  object  of  a  large  part  of  all 
schools  is  to  prepare  a  new  set  of  singers  for 
the  choir  or  chorus  in  church,  this  end  is  best 
attained  by  confiniug  the  drill  principally  to 
music  that  contain  words  that  will  do  to  drill  on. 
In  this  bright  book  we  have  quantities  of  new 
and  very  pleasing  music  in  four  parts,  which, 
with  the  "elements,"  fill  all  the  pages  to  the 
USth  page,  to  which  succeed  about  40  pages  of 
well  chosen  church  music. 


EMERSON'S  CHORUS  BOOK.  By  L.  O. 
Emerson.  Price  $1.25;  or  $12.00  per  doz. 
About  half  sacred,  half  secular,  and  all  of  the 
best. 

THE  AMERICAN  GLEE  BOOK.    By  W.  O. 
Perkins.    Price  $1.25.   An  unusually  good 
collection  of  genuine  glees. 

MALE  VOICE  GLEE  BOOK.  By  W.  O. 
Perkins.  Appropriate  for  use  in  Colleges, 
Normal  Schools,  etc.  Price  $1.00;  or  $9.00  per 
dozen. 

THE  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK.  By  C.  Ever- 
est. Designed  for  Girls'  Normal  Schools. 
Extensive  instructive  course,  and  excellent 
music.     Price  60  cents;  §6.00  per  doz. 


The  Salutation.   By  l.  o.  emeeson. 

Zion.    By  W.  O.  Perkins. 
Price  of  each  book.  $1.38;  or  $12.00  per  doz. 

THESE  books  have  been  before  the  public  for 
a  few  months,  are  first-class  Church  Music 
Books  of  good  quality,  with  singing  school 
course,  illustrated  by  exercises  and  tunes,  secu- 
lar and  sacred. 

Of  Ditson's  other  Books,  ndmbeeing  about 

1500,  all  useful  and  salable,  the  best  idea  can  be 

had  by  consulting  descriptive  catalogues,  which 

are  cheerfully  sent  free  on  application. 

oiiivisn  nsKSOsr  &  co.,  Bosxoar 


Whole  IS"©.  961. 
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Anthems.* 

ANTHEM  (Gr.  Antiplwna ;  Ital.  and  Span. 
Antifona ;  Eng.  AntipTion).  The  idea  of  re- 
sponsive singing,  choir  answering  to  choir,  or 
choir  to  priest,  seems  inherent  in  the  term,  and 
was  anciently  conveyed  by  it;  but  this,  iis  a 
necessary  element  of  its  meaning,  has  disap- 
peared in  our  modern  Anglicized  synonym  '  an- 
them.' This  word — after  undergoing  several 
changes  in  its  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early -English' 
forms,  readily  traceable  in  Chaucer,  and  those 
writers  who  preceded  and  followed  him,  and 
subsequently  used  by  Shakespeare,  Miltou,  and 
othejs, — has  at  length  acquired  a  meaning 
equally  disiinctive  and  widely  accepted.  It 
now  signifies  a  musical  composition,  or  sacred 
motet,  usually  set  to  verses"  of  the  Psalms,  or 
other  portions  of  Scripture,  or  the  Liturgy, 
and  sung  as  an  integral  part  of  public  worship. 
If  it  be  not  possible  so  to  trace  the  word  ety- 
mologically  astorenderit  'the  flower  of  song,' 
as  some  scholars  have  wished,  vet  the  anthem 
itself  in  an  artistic  aspect,  and  when  represent- 
ed by  its  finest  examples,  may  justly  be  regard- 
ed as  the  culminating  point  of  the  daily  ritual- 
music  of  our  English  Church. 

Anthems  are  commonly  described  as  either 
'full,'  'verse,'  'solo,' or  'for  a  double  choir'; 
the  two  former  terms  correspond  to  '  tutti '  and 
'  soli '  in  current  technical  phraseolosry.  In  his 
valuable  work  'The  Choral  Service  of  the 
Church'  Dr.  Jebb  makes  a  distinction  between 
'  full  anthems,  properly  so  called,  which  con- 
sist of  chorus  alone,  and  the  full  anthem  with 
verses;  these  verses  however,  which  form  a 
very  subordinate  part  of  the  compositions,  do 
not  consist  of  solos  or  duets,  but  for  the  most 
part  of  four  parts,  to  be  sung  by  one  side  of 
the  choir.  In  the  verse  anthem  the  solos,  du- 
ets, and  trios,  have  the  prominent  place ;  and 
in  some  the  chorus  is  a  mere  introduction  or 
finale.' 

Nothing  can  be  more  various  in  form,  extent, 
and  treatment,  than  the  music  of  '  the  anthem' 
as  at  present  heard  in  churches  and  cathedrals. 
Starting  at  its  birth  from  a  point  but  little  re- 
moved from  the  simplicity  of  the  psalm,  or 
hyan-tune,  and  advancing  through  various  in- 
termediate gradations  of'developmeut,  is  has 
frequently  in  its  later  history  attained  large 
dimensions;  sometimes  combining  the  most 
elaborate  resources  of  counterpoint  with  the 
symmetry  of  modern  forms,  together  witli 
separate  organ,  and  occasionally  orchestral, 
accompaniment.  In  its  most  developed  forn. 
the  anthem  is  peculiarly  and  characteristically 
an  English  species  of  composition,  and  is 
perhaps  the  highest  and  most  individual  point 
which  has  been  reached  by  English  com- 
posers. 

The  recognition  of  the  anthem  as  a  stated 
part  of  divine  service  dates  from  early  in  Eliz- 
abeth's reign;  when  were  issued  the  Queen's 
'  Injunctions,'  granting  permission  for  the  use 
of  '  a  hymn  or  such  like  song  in  churches.'  A 
few  years  later  the  word  '  anthem  '  appears  in 
the  second  edition  of  Day's  chor.al  coflection. 
entitled  '  Certain  Notes  set  forth  in  four  and 
five  Parts  to  be  sung  at  the  Morning  and  Ev- 
ening Prayer  and  Communion';  and  at  the  last 
revision  of  the  Prayer  Book  in  1663  the  word 
appeared  in  the  rubrick  which  assigns  to 
the  anthem  the  position  it  now  occupies  in 
Matins  and  Evensong.  Only  one  year  later 
than  the  publication  of  the  'Injunctions' 
Strype  gives  probably  the  earliest  record  of  its 

*  From  A  Dictionary  of  Mysic  and  Musicians,  edited  bv 
Geokge  Grove,  D.  C.  L.  Vol.  I.  Part  I.  London: 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  1878. 


actual  use,  at  the  Chapel  Royal  on  mid-Lent 
Sunday,  1560:  'And,  Service  concluded,  a 
good  Anthem  was  sung.'  (The prayers  at  that 
time  ended  with  the  third  collect.)  Excepting 
during  the  Great  Rebellion,  when  music  was 
banished  and  organs  and  choir-books  de- 
stroyed, the  .anthem  has  ever  since  held  its 
place  in  choral  service.  At  the  present  day, 
so  far  from  there  '  being  any  prospect  of  its 
withdrawal,  there  seems  to  exist  an  increasing 
love  for  this  special  form  of  sacred  art,  as  well 
as  an  earnest  desire  to  invest  its  performance 
always,  and  particularly  on  festivals,  with  all 
attainable  completeness  and  dignity. 

Ever  since  the  Reformation  anthems  have 
been  composed  by  well-nigh  all  the  eminent 
masters  which  this  country  has  produced,  from 
Tye  and  his  contemporaries  onwards  to  Gib- 
bons, Purcell,  Boyce,  Attwood,  and  our  still 
lamented  Srerndale  Bennett.  The  history  of 
the  anthem  accordingly  can  only  be  complete- 
ly told  in  that  of  music  itself.  The  following 
attempt  at  classification,  and  references  to  ex- 
amples, may  serve  in  some  measure  to  illustrate 
the  subject. 

E.«.RLT  School,  1520-162.5.— Tye,  Tallis, 
Byrd,  Gibbons.  The  vagueness  of  tonality 
anciently  prevalent  begins  in  the  music  of  Tye 
to  exhibit  promise  of  settlement;  while  in  that 
of  Gibbons  it  almost  entirely  disappears. 
Tye's  anthem  '  I  will  e.xalt  Thee,  O  Lord  '  is 
remarkable  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  for  its 
general  clearness  and  purity  of  harmony.  Of 
Tallis's  style  '  I  call  and  cry, '  and  '  All  people 
that  on  earth  do  dwell,'  are  good  examples. 
'  Bow  Thine  ear  '  and  '  Sing  joyfully, '  Byrd, 
with  'Hosanna,'  '  Lift  up  your  heads, '  '  O  clap 
your  hands  together,'  and  'Almighty  and  ev- 
erlasting God,'  Gibbons,  are  assuredly  master- 
pieces of  vocal  writing,  which  can  never  grow 
out  of  date.  Most  of  the  anthems  of  this  peri- 
od are  '  full ' ;  '  verse  '  or  '  solo '  anthems, 
however,  are  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Gib- 
bons. Sir  F.  Ouseley  has  done  good  service 
to  the  cause  of  church  music  and  the  memory 
of  our  'English  Palestrina  '  by  his  recent  pub- 
lication of  a  '  Collection  of  the  Sacred  Compo- 
sitions of  Orlando  Gibbons.'  In  this  interest- 
ing and  most  valuable  work  will  be  found 
(besides  several  '  full '  anthems,  and  other 
matter)  not  less  than  twelve  '  verse  '  anthems, 
some  of  which  have  selos;  nsne  of  these  are 
contained  in  Boyce's  'Cathedral  Music,'  and 
all  may  prsbably  be  reckoned  among  the  earli- 
est known  specimens  of  this  kind  of  anthem. 
The  employment  of  instruments  in  churches  as 
an  accompaniment  to  the  singers  dates  as  far 
back  as  the  4th  century,  when  St.  Ambrose  in- 
troduced them  into  the  cathedral  service  at 
Milan.  Later  on,  some  rude  form  of  organ  be- 
gan to  be  used  ;  but  only  to  play  the  plainsong 
in  unison  or  octaves  with  the  voices,  as  is  now 
often  done  with  a  serpent  or  ophicleide  in 
French  choirs.  It  seems  to  be  beyond  doubt 
that  the  use  of  some  kind  of  instinimental  ac- 
companiment in  churches  preceded  that  of  the 
organ.  During  our  'first  period'  it  would 
seem  that  anthems  when  performed  with  any 
addition  to  the  voices  of  the  choir  were  always 
accompanied  by  such  bow  instruments  as  then 
represented  the  infant  orchestra.  'Apt  for  vi- 
ols and  voices'  is  a  common  expression  on  the 
title-pages  of  musical  publications  of  this  age. 
The  stringed  instrument  parts  were  always  in 
unison  with  the  voices,  and  had  no  separate 
and  independent  function,  except  that  of  fill- 
ing up  the  harmony  during  vocal  'rests,' oi' 
occasionally  in  a  few  bars  of  brief  symphony. 
Before  the  Restoration,  according  to  Dr.  Rim- 
bault,    '  verses  '  in  the  anthems  '  were  accom-  | 


panied  with  viols,  the  organ  being  used  only 
in  the  full  parts.'  The  small  organs  of  this 
period  were  commonly  portable ;  a  fact  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  such  instrumental  aid 
as  was  employed  to  support  the  singers  was 
placed  in  close  proximity  to  them:  an  arrange- 
ment so  natural,  as  well  as  desirable,  that  it  is 
surprising  to  find  it  ever  departed  from  in  the 
present  day. 

Second  Period,  1650-1730.— Pelham  Hum- 
phrey, "Wise,  Blow,  Henry  Purcell,  Croft, 
"Weldon,  .Jeremiah  Clarke.  Such  great  chang- 
es in  the  style  and  manner  of  anthem-writing 
are  observable  in  all  that  is  here  indicated, 
that  a  new  era  in  the  art  may  be  said  to  have 
begun.  Traceable,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
taste  and  fancy  of  Humphrey  and  his  training 
under  Lulli,  this  was  still  more  largely  due  to 
the  renowned  Purcell,  whose  powerful  genius 
towers  aloft,  not  only  among  his  contempora- 
ries, but  in  the  annals  of  all  famous  men.  The 
compositions  of  this  period  are  mostly  distin- 
guished by  novelty  of  plan  and  detail,  careful 
and  expressive  treatment  of  the  text,  daring 
harmonies,  and  flowing  ease  in  the  voice  parts; 
while  occasionally  the  very  depths  of  pathos 
seem  to  have  been  sounded.  The  following 
may  be  mentioned  as  specimens  of  the  above 
masters.  '  Hear,  O  heavens '  and  '  O  Lord  my 
God,' Humphrey;  'Prepare  ye  the  way'  and 
'Awake,  awake,  put  on  thv  strenss'th.'  "W^jig^^^ 
'  I  was  in  the  Spirit  .^vS/i^^rr. 

Blow;    'O  give  th;  ''  •'■  • 

cast  us  out, '  and  '  C  a  S4« 

cell ;  '  God  is  gene 

(from    '  O  Lord,  I  ■  -W     <mf     -r/ 

will  love  Thee' and  '  %  sS«  sX* 

tion,' Clarke.     Wh    _  :  .,    ._.    

or  less  excellent,  several  of  them  can  only  be 
described  in  the  language  of  unreserved  eulo- 
gy. As  the  'full'  anthem  was  most  in  vogue 
in  the  former  period,  so  in  this  the  '  verse ' 
and  '  solo '  anthem  grew  into  favor.  It  seems 
to  have  been  reserved  for  Purcell,  himself 
through  life  a  'most  distinguished  singer,'  to 
bring  to  perfection  the  airs  and  graces  of  the 
'  solo '  anthem. 

During  this  period  instrumental  music  began 
to  assume  new  and  individual  importance,  and 
to  exercise  vast  influence  upon  the  general 
progress  of  the  art.  Apart  from  the  frequent 
employment  of  instrumental  accompaniments 
by  anthem  composers,  the  eilect  of  such  addi- 
tions to  the  purely  vocal  element  upon  their 
style  and  manner  of  writing  is  clearly  tracea- 
ble from  the  time  of  Pelham  Humphrey  down- 
wards. 

Some  interesting  notices*  of  this  important 
change  and  of  the  general  performance  of  an- 
thems in  the  Chapel  Royal  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  diaries  of  Pepys  and  Evelyn.  To 
quote  a  few:  Pepys,  speaking  of  Christmas 
Day  there  in  1663,  says,  '  The  sermon  done,  a 
good  anthem  followed  with  vi.alls,  and  the 
King  came  down  to  receive  the  Sacrament.' 
Under  the  date  Nov.  33,  1663,  recording  his 
attendance  at  the  chapel,  the  writer  says,  'The 
anthem  was  good  after  sermon,  being  the  fifty- 
first  psalme,"made  for  five  voices  by  one  of 
Captain  Cooke's  boys,  a  pretty  boy,  and  they 
say  there  are  four  or  five  of  them  that  can  do 
as  much.  And  here  I  firi^t  perceived  that  the 
King  is  a  little  musical,  and  kept  good  time 
with  his  hand  all  along  the  anthem.'  Evelyn, 
on  Dec.  21,  1663,  mentions  his  vi.sit  to  the 
chapel,  and  records  it  in  the  followiug  impor- 
tant passage: — 'One  of  his  Majesty's  chaplains 
preached  ;  after  which,  instead  of  the  ancient, 

•  I  am  indebted  for  these  to  the  kindness  of  my  friend 
Dr.  Rimbault. 
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grave,  and  solemn  wind  music  accompanying 
the  organ,  was  introduced  a  concert  of  twenty- 
four  violins  between  every  pause,  after  the 
French  fantastical  light  way,  better  suiting  s. 
tavern,  or  playhouse,  than  a  church.  This 
was  the  j'lrs*  time  of  change,  and  now  we  no 
more  heard  the  cornet  which  gave  life  to  the 
organ;  that  instrument  quite  left  off  in  which 
the  English  were  so  skilful !  ' 

The  development  of  the  simple  stringed  quar- 
tet of  Charles  the  Second's  royal  band  was  rap- 
id and  important.  Purcell  himself  wrote 
trumpet  parts  to  his  celebrated  '  Te  Deum, ' 
and  in  1753  Boyce  added  hautboys,  bassoons, 
and  drums  to  the  score.  Handel's  Chandos 
anthems  were  variously  instrumented ;  amongst 
them,  in  addition  to  the  stringed  quartet,  are 
parts  for  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons,  and  trumpets; 
though  all  these  instruments  are  not  combined 
in  any  single  piece.  After  this,  with  Haydn 
and  Mozart  shining  high  in  the  musical  firma- 
ment, it  was  but  a  short  and  easy  step  to  the 
complete  grand  orchestra  of  Attwood's  coro- 
nation anthems. 

Thikd  Period,  1720-1845. — Greene,  Boyce, 
W.  Hayes,  Battishill,  Attwood,  Walmisley. 
At  the  beginning  ef  this  period  the  anthem  re- 
ceived little  accession  of  absolute  novelty ;  yet, 
probably  owing  to  the  influence  of  Handel,  it 
found  able  and  worthy  cultivators  in  Greene 
and  several  of  his  successors.  '  I  -ft  ill  sing  of 
Thy  power '  and  '  O  clap  your  hands, '  Greene ; 
'O  give  thanks,'  and  the  first  movement  of 
'Turn  Thee  unto  me,' Boyce;  with  '  O  worship 
the  Lord  '  and  '  Praise  the  Lord,  O  Jerusalem,' 
dayes,  are  admirable  examples  of  these  sever- 
al authors.  To  Battishill  we  owe  one  work  of 
eminent  and  expressive  beauty:  his  'Call  to 
remembrance '  seems  like  a  conception  of  yes- 
terday, so  nobly  does  it  combine  the  chief 
merits  of  our  best  modern  church  composers 
with  the  skill  and  power  of  the  elder  masters. 
■  '"i'^hdraw  not  Thou,'  and  '  Grant  we  beseech 
1  "hpe,'  Attwood,  with  'Remember,  O  Lord,' 
jj  ax  '0('  /hani^-^j'VTalmisley,  belongalmost 
la  -,-11-  present  day.  With  names  so  familiar  in 
'  quires  and  places  where  they  sing '  this  brief 
record  of  notable  anthem-writers  of  the  past 
may  be  fitly  closed. 

The  number  of  anthems  composed  previously 
to  the  last  hundred  years,  and  scattered  among 
the  MS.  part-books  of  cathedral  libraries,  con- 
siderable though  it  be,  represents  but  imper- 
fectly the  productive  powers  of  the  old-English 
school.  It  is  probable  that  many  hundreds  of 
such  pieces  have  been  irretrievably  lost,  either 
by  the  sacrilegious  hand  of  the  spoiler  or  the 
culpable  neglect  of  a  mean  parsimony.  Of  the 
seventy-one  anthems  written  by  Blow,  and  six- 
ty by  JJoyce,  as  composers  to  the  Chapel  Roy- 
al, how  few  remain,  or  at  least  are  accessible! 
And,  to  glance  farther  back,  where  are  the 
missing  outpourings  of  the  genius  of  Orlando 
Gibbons,  or  the  numerous  '  composures  '  of  all 
his  fertile  predecessors  ?  The  principal  treas- 
ures actually  preserved  to  us  are  contained,  for 
the  most  part,  in  Day's  'Collection,'  already 
mentioned,  Barnard's  '  Church  Music,'  the  vol- 
umes of  Tomkins,  Purcell,  Croft,  Greene,  and 
Boyce,  the  collections  of  Boyce,  Arnold,  and 
Page  in  print,  and  of  Aldrich,  Hawkins,  and 
Tudway  in  MS.,  together  with  that  of  the 
twenty-two  anthems  of  the  Madrigalian  era, 
edited  by  Dr.  Rimbault  for  the  Musical  Anti- 
quarian Society,  and  Sir  F,  Ouseley's  edition 
of  Gibbons  already  mentioned. 

Foremost  among  all  foreign  contributions  to 
our  national  school  of  church  music  must  be 
placed  the  twelve  anthems  written  by  Handel 
for  his  princely  patron  the  Duke  of  Chandos. 
Standing  apart  from  any  similar  productions 
composed  on  English  soil  to  texts  from  the 
English  Bible  and  for  the  chapel  of  an  English 
nobleman,  these  works  of  England's  great 
adopted  son  may  justly  be  claimed  as  part  of 
her  rich  inheritance  of  sacred  art.  Belonging 
to  a  class  suited  for  special  occasions  are  the 
Funeral  and  Coronation  anthems  of  the  same 
master.     These,  together  with  Mendelssohn's 


stately  yet  moving  psalms  and  anthems — some 
of  them  also  composed  to  English  words — may 
be  legitimately  adopted  as  precious  additions 
to  our  native  store  of  choral  music. 

Widely  different  from  such  genuine  compo- 
sitions are  those  adaptations,  in  the  first  in- 
stance from  Handel  by  Bond,  and  later  on 
from  Masses  and  other  works,  which  have 
found  their  way  into  use  in  this  country. 
Whether  in  these  we  regard  the  application  of 
strange  words  to  music  first  inspired  by  other 
and  widely  different  sentiments,  or  the  affront 
to  art  involved  in  thus  cutting  and  hacking  the 
handywork  of  a  deceased  master  (even  in  his 
lightest  mood)  for  the  sake  of  pretty  phrases 
or  showy  passages — which,  however  appropri- 
ate to  their  original  shape  and  purpose,  are 
palpably  out  of  keeping  in  an  Anglican  service, 
as  well  as  unsnited  to  our  churches  and  their 
simpler  executive  means — such  adaptations  are 
radically  bad,  and  repugnant  to  all  healthy  in- 
stincts and  true  principles  of  feeling  and  taste. 
The  adaptations  of  Aldrich  in  the  last  and  Rim- 
bault and  Dyoe  in  the  present  century  from 
Palestrina  and  other  old  continental  compo- 
sers, though  not  free  from  objection  as  such, 
are  not  included  in  the  foregoing  condemna- 
tion. 

The  eclecticism  of  existing  usage  in  the  se- 
lection of  anthems  is  well  shown  by  the  con- 
tents of  a  book  of  words  recently  put  forth  for 
cathedral  use.  In  addition  to  an  extensive 
array  of  genuine  churcli  anthems  of  every  age 
and  school,  from  Tye  and  Tallis  to  the  latest 
living  aspirants,  here  are  plentiful  extracts 
from  the  oratorios  of  Handel,  Haydn,  Spohr, 
and  Mendelssohn;  two  from  Pref.  Macfarren's 
'  St.  John  the  Baptist,'  a  few  of  Bach's  motets 
and  choruses,  several  highly  objectionable 
adaptations  from  Haydn,  Moznrt,  and  Beetho 
ven,  and  lastly  some  specimens  of  French  taste 
in  'church  music  '  from  the  pen  of  M.  Gounod. 
A  wide  range  of  art,  truly! 

Concerning  the  choice  of  the  anthem  the 
same  clerical  and  high  authority  before  qnoted 
remarks  that  '  it  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  delii)- 
erate  and  religions  study ' ;  and  being  a  '  pre- 
scribed part  of  the  service,  every  notion  of  ec- 
clesiastical propriety  dictates  that  it  should 
harmonize  with  some  portion  of  the  service  of 
the  day.'  Dr.  Jebb  further  says  that  '  at  each 
of  the  particular  seasons  of  the  year  it  would 
be  well  to  have  a  fixed  canon  as  to  the  anthems 
from  which  a  selection  should  invariably  be 
made.'  These  opinions  carry  conviction  vitli 
them,  and  need  no  enforcement. 

In  counterpoint  and  its  concomitants,  the 
great  works  of  former  ages  will  scarcely  ever 
be  equalled,  still  less  surpassed.  Yet,  while 
the  English  Church  can  reckon  among  her  liv- 
ing and  productive  writers  Dr.  S.  S.  Wesley, 
whose  anthems,  whether  for  originality,  beau- 
ty, or  force,  would  do  honor  to  any  school  or 
country,  together  with  the  genial  and  expres- 
sive style  of  Sir  John  Goss,  and  the  facile  yet 
masterly  art  of  Sir  Frederick  Ouseley,  not  to 
particularize  other  well-known  names,  we  may 
be  well  content  with  the  present  fortune  of  the 
anthem,  as  well  as  hopeful  for  its  future. 

While  many  fine  examples  of  eight-part 
writing  exist  among  the  anthems  of  Gibbons, 
Purcell,  and  various  later  composers,  it  ismuch 
to  be  desired  that  the  plan  of  writing  for  two 
choirs,  treated  antiphonally,  were' more  culti- 
vated among  us,  than  has  hitherto  been  the 
case.  The  ample  spaces  and  acoustical  proper- 
ties of  our  cathedrals  and  large  churches  are 
eminently  suited  to  enhance  the  elTects  belong- 
ing to  such  a  disposition  of  voices;  while  the 
attendance  of  trained  and  self-dependent  bod- 
ies of  singers  would  ensure  all  necessary  point 
and  firmness  of  attack  in  performance.  In  this 
direction,  and  in  the  employment  of  an  inde- 
pendent obbligato  accompaniment  for  organ,  or- 
chestra, or  both  combined,  probably  lie  tlie 
most  promising  paths  to  '  fresh  fields  and  past- 
ures new '  for  the  rising  school  of  musicians, 
who  aspire  to  distinction  as  composers  of  the 
anthem.  [E.  G.  M.] 
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Glasgow. 

l\th  2^oveniber. 
A  whilom  Danisli  Tenor- Violinist.— Statistical  Differ- 
ence between  Glasgow  and  Sondershausen.— Little 
Story  from  a  Watering-Place.— Harmonious  V^'olf- 
Howling. — Contribution  to  the  Natural  History  of 
that  celebrated  Persona?-e:   "Our"  Maestro.— Os- 
tend  and  Calais  not  the  Pillars  of  Hercules— as  far 
as  musical  Composition  is  concerned,- An  Eye  for 
an  Eye  and  a  Tooth  for  a  Tooth— A  Divertissement 
in  Court-Martial  Fashion. 
*     *     *     To-day  is  a  Sunday.     That  an  English, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  Scotch  Sunday,  is  to  be  charac- 
terized by  the  opening  chorus  in  the  third  act  of 
Les  Hugneirots,\  is  soraethina;  which  not  even  a  child 
on  the  Continent  believes.     Yet  a  foreigner,  who  is 
not  a   professional   idler,    exaggerates   unduly  the 
horrors  of  this  seventh  day.     Do  you  know  the  old, 
and  now  unfortunately   forgotten,  pamphlet  of  the 
atheistical,    radical  Proudhon,  on  the  necessity  of 
observing  the  Sabbath  ?     He  comes  to  conclusions 
which   the  late  Herren  von   Westphalen  and   von 
MiJlIer,  former  Ministers  of  Public  'WorsHip,  would 
have  countersigned  with  eestacj%  and  in  combatting 
which  bj'  arguments,  if  not  as  plentiful  as  blackber- 
ries, the  most  ready-tongued  advocate  of  progress 
would  be  knocked  up.     What  signifies  the  sacrifice 
of  keeping  my  piano  scrupulously   locked   up    for 
twenty-four  hours,  in  comparison  with  the  blessing 
of  independence  for  the  brain  during  the  same  peri- 
od ?     For  52,  say  fifty-two,  days  in  the  year  I  am 
here  assured  against  nerve-poisoning  by  the  piano- 
forte plague  in  the  house  and  the  organ-grinding 
pestilence  in  the  streets.     I  can   collect  ray  ideas, 
and  arrange  my  correspondence ;  I  am  able  to  de- 
vote myself  without   interruption  to  the  edifying 
perusal  of  our  "'  sacred  scores,"  etc.,  the  high  mass- 
es of  such  men  as  Bach,  Cherubim,  and  Beethoven, 
the  Requiems  of  a  Berlioz  and  of  a  Brahms,  works 
whicli,  for  want  of  time,  are  so  seldom  accessible  to 
us;  I  am  not,  as  in  Germany,  constantly  in  mortal 
dread  of  being  startled  by  the   door-bell,  announc- 
ing the  idle  mendicant  tribe  of  pianists  and  compo- 
sers, ashamed  or  not  ashamed  to  beg,  as  the  case 
may  be,  whom  we  receive — in  order  to  be  free  from 
them  the  next  Sunday.     Fatal  error  !     They  grow 
tame  and  familiar,  and  tlien  regvdarly  chronic.  For 
instance,   here    comes    Herr  —  Knolle,:j:    generally 
with  a  large  roll  of  paper,  and  very  humbly  begs 
(1)  you  to  give  him  a  recommendation  to  the  com- 
mittees of  various  subsci-iption-concerts  ;  (2)  kindly 
to  look  through  the   manuscripts  he  has  brought 
with    him.       After   you  have  had   the  charity   to 
louse§  the  waste-paper  of  the  Future  from  the  gross- 
est grammatical  and  orthographical  blunders,  and 
been  foolish  enough  to  sweeten  several  pills  of  strong 
censure  h}-  two  "or  three  expressions  of  ordinary 
courtesy,  j'our  visitor  mistakes  your  little  finger  for 
your  whole  hand,  and  requests:  (3)  the  admission 
of  the  Opus  or  Opusculum  into  your  own  concert 
programme  ;  (4)  a  laudatory  notice  in  the  musical 
paper  with  the  largest  circulation  ;  and  (5)  a  feud 
between  yon  and  a  hitherto  friendly  publisher  in 
consequence  of  your   request,   to   be   couched,    of 
course,  in  the  style  of  a  ukase,  that  he  will  have 
Herr  Knolle's  vomit  speedily  engraved,  splendidly 
g-ot  up,    and    most   liberally    remunerated.       The 
thanks  for  giving  you  all  this  little  trouble  will  sub- 
sequentlj'  assume  the  shape  of  a  dedication  to  the 
agent.        Tasso   will  make  you   Duke  of  Ferrara. 
Humph  !     Of  one  fact  Herr  Knolle  &  Co.  have  no 
suspicion,  and  that  is  that  poor  "celebrities,"  in  pro- 
portion as  they  grow  oldei- — unless  they  desire  to 
unite  with  the  process  that  of  becoming  childish — 
must  husband  their  time   better;  that  they  prefer 
passing  their  liours  of  leisure  in   a  musical  church 
instead  of  in  a  musical  public ;  and  would  rather 
converse  with  great  men,   who  have  always  some- 
thing new  to  say  if  we  only  listen  to  them  proper- 
ly, than  with  little  ones,  who  are  frequently  capable 
of  making  a  man  repent  the  avocation  he  has  cho- 
sen and  feel  ashamed  of  the  wretched  confraternity 
among  whom  he  has  fallen.     This   reminds  me  of 
the  adventure,  not,  perhaps,  very  generally  known, 

•From the Leipsic  Signals, editedhy Herr SenfE.  Trans- 
lated in  the  London  Musical  World, 

t  According  to  the  German  libretto,  in  which  the  third 
act  opens  ivith  the  chorus  of  citizens  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine :  "  To-day  is  a  holiday  ....  let  jollity  have  full 
course,"  etc.— Translator. 

t"  Enolle"  is  used  iiguratively  and  contemptuously 
for  "  a  clod;  a  boor."— Translatoh. 

§  The  exact  rendering  of  the  German  word  lauten.— 
Translator. 
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of  a  deceased  Copenhagen  conductor  and  one  of  his 
subordinates;  I  will  interpolate  it  here,  for  applica- 
tion if  required.  At  the  outset  of  his  career  Mas- 
ter Niels  W.  Gade  played  the  tenor  violin  under 
Herr  Glaser  as  his  conductor.  He  had  one  day  to 
pay  a  visit  to  his  chief  on  a  matter  of  business,  and, 
during  the  interval  between  his  name  being  taken 
in,  and  his  own  admission,  he  examined  in  the  draw- 
ing-room a  small  and  elegant  cabinet,  which  dis- 
played to  the  admiring  eye  of  the  spectator  all  the 
works,  magnificently  bound,  and  ranged  in  a  row, 
of  the  author  of -i^rffer's  Horsf.  The  chief  entered 
the  room  unobserved.  "  Ah  !  you  are  looking  at 
my  scores,  eh,  and  are  astonished  at  the  quantity  I 
have  given  to  the  world  ?  There — you  may  look 
at  the  inside,  also,  and  at  your  leisure.  You  are  a 
conscientious,  persevering  young  man,  whom  a  per- 
son like  me  can  encourage.  I  know  that  you  will 
be  careful  not  to  damage  the  beautiful  binding,  and 
I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  placing  at  your  dis- 
posal one  work  after  another  to  assist  you  in  your 
studies."  "I  am  sure  you  are  very  kind,  sir,"  re- 
plied Gade,  smiling  modestly,  "  and,  at  some  future 
time,  I  will  be  so  free  as  to  avail  myself  of  your 
friendly  offer.  At  present,  I  am  too  absorbed  in  the 
study  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach's  Passionsmusik, 
which  I  should  like  to  go  through  first,  as  my  mu- 
sical education  stands  as  yet  upon  too  weak  a  basis 
for  me  to  study  and  properly  appreciate  several 
masters  simultaneously.  But  at  some  future  time, 
at  some  future  time — "  Strange  that  this  "  future 
time"  never  arrived — Gade  the  teoor-violinist 
has  become  Gade  the  composer  without  Glaser's 
help. 

But  Copenhagen  is  not  Glasgow,  anymore  than 
Glasgow  is — Sondershausen.  Just  fancy,  my  dear 
Herr  Senff,  that  there  are  in  Germany  many  origi 
nals  still  very  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  above 
fact,  and  under  the  impression  that,  because  it  pos- 
sesses no  permanent  orchestra  and  has  only  a  two 
months'  concert-season,  Glasgow  can  scarcely  stand 
statistically  on  the  same  level  as  Sondershausen. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  musical  director — his  name 
is  Springinsfeld* — from  Frankfortam,  who  honored 
me  with  a  call  last  July  at  Bad  Kreuznach,  opened 
his  eyes  very  wide,  on  my  lamenting  my  inability 
to  controvert  by  proof  the  fact  that  the  principal 
town  in  Scotland  has  not  for  a  considerable  time 
exceeded  half  a  million.  It  cost  Herr  Springins 
feld  enough  to  obtain  this  information  :  he  did  not 
make— even  his  travelling  expenses.  My  worthy 
landlord  at  Eisenach,  observing  strictly  my  physi- 
cian's directions  carefully  to  protect  me  against  all 
pickpockets  of  my  nervous  calm,  and  from  all  who 
wanted  to  make  unlawful  attempts  upon  my  good 
temper  as  a  patient,  sent  the  intruder  in  question 
for  half  a  day  to  all  the  spots  where  he  was  safe  not 
to  meet  me.  But  modern  "  will  "  has  learned  from 
old  "belief"  the  secret  of  moving  mountains,  and 
— no  one  after  all  can  escape  his  fate.  So,  in  the 
afternoon,  I  fell  unawares  into  the  hands  of  him 
who  was  searching  for  me,  and  who  stated  that  "he 
must  have  some  conversation  with  me  on  a  most 
important  business  matter."  As  he  spoke  German 
tolerably  for  a  discharged  republican  and  particu 
larist — only  a  man  who  is  bj'  his  vocation  a  great 
traveller  would  have  detected  while  listening  to  m3- 
interlocutor  a  mixture  of  the  local  accent  of  the  na- 
tives of  Sumatra — and  as,  moreover,  I  conld  not  help 
it,  I  surrendered  him  both  my  ears,  on  condition 
that  he  would  most  graciously  be  as  brief  as  possi- 
ble. "  I  have  read  in  the  papers  that  you  have  been 
offered  the  post  of  conductor  at  Glasgow.  I  cannot 
for  a  moment  believe  that,  with  yonr  bad  health, 
you  will  accept  an  offer  from  so  remote  a  place  !  " 
(it  is,  certainly,  a  considerable  number  of  cat's 
springs  from  the  office  of  the  Didnskalia.)  "  Now, 
I  have  come  to  ask  you  to  recommend  me  in  your 
stead.  It  is  true  that  you  do  not  know  of  what  I 
am  capable,  but  for  that  very  reason  you  are  not 
justified  in  mistrusting  my  ability.  You  may  rely 
upon  my  doing  my  best  to  reflect  full  credit  to  youV 
recommendation,  and,  should  you  in  the  interim 
compose  anything  new,  upon  my  exerting  myself  to 
push  it.  I  care  far  less  about  the  recompense  1 
shall  receive  for  the  sacrifice  I  make  of  ray  time  and 
for  my  services,  than  about  ray  rendering  myself 
known  in  a  more  extended  sphere."  I  think  some- 
thing might  now  be  done  for  ihe  man.  You  need 
only,  most  honored  sir,  write  to  llie  Brothers  Wolff 
in  Kreuznach — "good,  honest"  musicians,  and 
"  good,  honest "  men  ;  they  can  signal  you  farther 

•  "ffetr  Springinnfeld  "  may  be  rendered  "Mr.  Smart" 
or"  Mr.  Brisk."— Translator. 


details  concerning  Herr  Springinsfeld,  musical 
director.* 

I  wonder  whether  Springinsfeld  will  ever  be  pro- 
msted  to  be  "Our  Maestro  ?  "  What  do  you  think  ? 
"  Yes,  but  who  is  M.U.?  "f — "  What,  do  you  not 
know  him  ?  Why,  you  may  meet  him  everywhere ; 
nearly  at  every  station  mentioned  in  the  railway- 
guide,  or  even  by  the  music  publishers'  catalogues. 
He  is  circulated  in  an  endless  number  of  copies,  es- 
pecially in  Germany  and  Italy.  But  this  multiplic- 
ity is  merely  a  phantom,  an  effect  of  Maja's  veil,  a 
representation,  to  speak  the  language  of  Schop- 
enhauer. Our  Maestro  is  in  himself  one  and  the 
some  being,  only,  by  virtue  of  the  principum  indi- 
viduationis,  appearing  under  manifold  forms,  which 
spring  into  life,  pass  away,  and  again  spring  into 
life." 

You  have  had  enough  of  this  philosophic  jargon 
— and  so  have  I.  Let  us  speak  German  ;  let  us 
call  the  M.  TJ.  without  more  ado,  "  the  local  rmisical 
celebriti/." 

We  may  divide  the  M.  IT.  into  two  principal  spe- 
cies, according  to  a  seemingly  very  outward  token: 
he  is  either  single  or  married,  being  in  the  former 
case  far  less  dangerous  than  in  the  latter.  If  sin- 
gle, he  passes  his  leisure  evenings  at  the  tavern, 
and  talks  politics  with  his  admirers.  If,  however, 
he  fills  his  pipe  with  the  assistance  of  a  wife,  he 
puts  on  a  dressing-gown,  and — begins  composing. 

The  bachelor  occasionally  does  so,  too,  but  only 
acutely,  for  he  lives  more  genially  and  therefore 
faster;  moreover,  he  gives  himself  up  prematurely 
to  drink,  if  not  sufficiently  held  in  check  by  the 
lady  of  the  chorus  (should  he  be  the  conductor  at  a 
theatre)  or  the  wife  of  a  commercial  traveller  (should 
he  only  direct  a  private  vocal  association)  who  pro- 
vides for  his — lyric — wants. 

If  he  is  no  longer  a  bachelor,  he  has,  provided  he 
be  wise,  chosen  unto  himself  a  wife  from  out  the 
gentry  of  the  town  where  he  is  established,  hooking 
his  fish  by  the  not  unusual  method  of  imparting  in- 
struction on  the  piano  or  in  singing.  If  possible, 
the  mother-in-law  belongs  to  a  noble  family  and 
has  highly  ramified  connections.  A  younger 
brother-in-law  is  a  referendary,  who  supplies  gra- 
tuitously the  national-liberal  local  paper  with  theat- 
rical and  concert  criticisms  and  sometimes  words 
for  songs,  besides,  in  leap  year,  an  opera  libretto. 
The  M.  tJ.  rivals  in  productiveness  his  frequently 
better,  though  seldom  handsome  half.  Simultane- 
ously with  the  birth  of  every  scrofulous  baby,  a  re- 
spectable number  of  respectable  trios,  quartets, 
books  of  songs,  sonatas,  cantatas,  symphonies, 
suites — nay,  occasionally,  even  an  oratorio  or  an 
opera — see  the  light  of  day.  In  his  opera,  the  com- 
poser endeavors  to  "accommodate"  the  old  with 
the  new  tendency  ;  shows  his  fellow-townsmen  how 
a  man  may  become  a  Richard  Wagner  without  the 
latter's  extravagances,  etc.  The  opera  is  sometimes 
performed,  and  sometimes  actually  printed.  The 
great  feature,  however,  of  the  composer's  meritori- 
ous services  is,  the  fact  of  "  his  preserving,  by  sol- 
id dams,  his  sphere  of  action  from  being  inundated 
by  false  tendencies."  Admirable  !  let  him  dam 
away  as  hard  as  he  can.  But  let  him  guard  against 
the  lust  of  conquest  and  ambitious  plans  of  annexa- 
tion ;  do  not  let  him  allow  his  imagination  to  be 
come  too  heated  by  the  adoration  of  hi-  '•elatives 
and  the  brothers  of  his  lodge  ;   and  let  on   no 

account,  run  foul  of  his  neighboring  pt^r.  Our 
Maestro  in  B.  Otherwise  can  we  blame  the  latter 
for  requesting  the  frontier  gendarmes  to  beg  Our 
Maestro  in  A  to  content  himself  with  composing, 
conducting,  and  intriguing  exclusively  in  the  place 
where  he  is  accustomed  to  petition  every  year  for  a 
diminution  in  his  income-tax  and  an  augmentation 
of  his  salary  ? 

The  epithet  of  "  our  "  possesses,  however,  a  dig- 
nified acceptation  when  it  is  applied  to  a  national 
and  not  a  local  celebrity.  The  present  representa- 
tive Nestor  of  English  music  is  undeservedlj'  far 
less  kuown  in  Germany  than  his  predecessor — 
thongh  contemporary — Mendelssohn's  friend  and 
pupil.  Sir  William  Sterndale  Bennett,  who  died  in 
1875.  The  readers  of  the  Signale  may  learn  from 
F6lis  or  Mendel  Ihe  notewortliy  biograpliical  de- 
tails concerning  George  Macfarren,  as  well  as  the 
very  extensive  catalogue  of  his  works.  I  will  now 
content  my.self   with  stating   that   he   is  Bennett's 

*  "  Signal  you  farther  details,"  etc.  ("  Die  konnen 
Ihnen  den  fferm  Jfunikdirectcr  SpriiigUtfi/eld  niiher — 
signaliren.)  The  reader  will  please  to  bear  in  mind  that 
Herr  von  Bulow's  letters  are  addressed  to  the  editor  of 
the  Jj^na^e.— Translator. 

t  Initials  of  "  Maestro  Unser  "  ("  Our  Maestro.")— 
Translator. 


successor  as  director  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Mu- 
sic in  London,  as  well  as  lecturer  on  music  in  the 
University  of  Oxford  ;  *  that  he  was  born  in  1813  ; 
that  he  has  been  for  the  last  ten  years  completely 
blind  (for  which  reason  he  is  compelled  to  dictate 
all  his  new  manuscripts) :  and  that,  above  all,  he  is 
an  author  who  can  no  longer  be  ignored  on  the 
Continent — despite  his  fertility.  A  less  delicately 
polished  nature,  perhaps,  than  Bennett,  but  for  me 
personally  much  more  sympathetic,  because  most 
decidedly  more  healthy,  more  muscular,  richer  in 
color,  and  morepanguine.  There  is  nothing  hyster- 
ical, mollusk-like,  or  misty ;  we  find  in  him  preg- 
nant expression,  concise  form,  and  well-marked  in- 
dividuality, not  without  even  originality.  Though 
he  is  English,  I  should  feel  inclined  to  characterize 
him,  compared  with  Bennett,  as  a  Scotchman.  Ar- 
thur Sullivan  may  possess  greater  elasticity ;  and 
Henry  Gadsby,  a  younger  composer  of  decided  tal- 
ent, more  freshness — but  George  Macfarren  is  at 
present  the  princeps  of  British  composers  and  mu- 
sical scholars,  just  as  Gevaert  is  the  head  of  the 
Belgian  school,  and  Verhuelst  the  pope — though,  it 
is  true,  with  a  very  Old  Catholic  tinge — of  the  com- 
positorial  church  in  Holland. 

The  Choral  Union  of  Glasgow  have,  with  tact  and 
good  taste,  begged  Mr.  Macfarren  to  inaugurate 
their  new  hall — after  it  has  been  first  consecrated, 
according  to  the  inevitable  custom  in  England,  by 
Handel's  Messiah — with  the  first  performance  of 
his  grand  dramatic  cantata,  2'he  Lady  of  the  Lake 
(founded  on  Walter  Scott's  poem,  which  forms  the 
basis,  also,  of  Rossini's  opera,  La  Donna  del  Lago), 
offering  him,  in  return  for  the  privilege,  a  hundred 
guineas,  which  is  neither  illiberal  nor  over-gener- 
ous. It  is  not  till  the  third  evening,  Friday,  the 
16th  November,  that  your  correspondent  will  enter 
on  his  duties  with  a  Beethoven  celebration.  But 
about  my  approaching  labors  (which  will  comprise, 
independently  of  the  six  "  classical,"  eight  "popu- 
lar "  concerts,  to  be  partially  repeated  in  Edinburgh 
and  some  of  the  smaller  neighboring  towns),  it  be 
comes  me,  as  a  matter  of  cour  "  '-  *■"  "^^'^o■(.t.^lep 
silent.     From  the  London  paps  y, 

of  the  metropolitan  press  will  -  jijsa 

the  inaugural  ceremonies — as  i  ...--.  j.f;  alrw 

local  correspondents,  you  will  -Qa  wijifjrfir'^  ' 
the  same  that  our  concert-ha  boowJiA  '  aafp" 
very  comfortably  2,800  person!  -,„^i  ,-  '-aQ'  Uob 
utants,  and  that  it  appears  to'  -  4,f^o^n  ^,_  .-vS 
well  acousticall}' — though  this  is  certainly  a  ?aot 
which  remains  to  be  proved — that  I  believe  the 
number — not  very  imposing  numerically,  it  must  be 
owned — of  the  stringed  instruments,  18  violins,  6 
violas,  6  violoncellos,  and  ."5  double-basses,  will 
prove  amply  sufficient.  But  then,  among  these  ar- 
tists, who  have  all  come  from  London,  there  are  no 
invalids,  semi-invalids,  or  quarter-invalids.  But  I 
will  now  lay  down  my  pen.  After  I  have  talked 
so  much  about  others,  and  amused  myself  at  their 
expense,  it  is  only  just  that  I  should  be  treated  in 
the  same  way  by  them.  Good-bye,  till  the  season 
of  pickled  gherkins,  my  dear  Herr  Senff;— but  the 
Signale  are  silent.  Well,  all  the  better  for  our  re- 
spective colleagues,  and  for  you,  too.  In  my  next 
letter  I  should  assuredly  have  told  you  the  very 
cutting  motive  of  the  toast  proposed  by  an  author, 
once  anti-French,  to  Napoleon  I.,  because  he  (at 
least  in  Nuremberg)  had  ordered  a  publisher  to  be 
shot  !     Do  you  take  ?    Always  yours, 

Hans  von  Buelow. 


Arthur  Sullivan's  Career. 

(From  the  Boston  Courier.) 

]\Ir.  Arthur  S.  Sullivan  holds  a  prominent  position 
among  the  leading  representatives  of  musical  art  in 
England,  now  living.  His  popularity  has  been  earned 
by  positive  merit,  and  though  mainly  due  to  distinction 
in  a  department  not  recognized  by  the  doctors  as  the 
highest  in  musical  art,  it  is,  nevertheless,  an  honestly 
acquired  fame  and  one  that  is  far  from  ephemeral.  A 
concert  not  intended  to  be  purely  classical :  one,  that  is, 
where  vocal  music,  pure  and  simple,  shaU  be  the  princi- 
pal attraction,  can  hardly  be  gotten  up,  nowadays, 
without  the  name  of  Sullivan  on  the  programme.  If  it 
be  urged  that  Mr.  Sullivan  has  not  entirely  fulfilled  the 
bright  promise  of  his  youth,  it  may  be  pleaded,  in  exten- 
uation, that  the  composer  must  live  as  well  as  other 
mortals.  And  though,  in  the  production  of  those  bal- 
lads and  romances  which  have  made  his  name  best 
known  in  both  worlds,  he  has  sometimes  uttered  com- 

*  I  was  I;  -it  previously  aware  of  this  latter  fact,  hav- 
ing been  under  the  impression  that  Oeorge  M.acfarren 
was  Professor  of  JIusio  in  the  Unlversitj-  of  Cambridge. 
— Translator. 
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monplaees,  or  has  allowed  Us  individuality  to  take  on 
the  garb  of  mannerism,  he  has  not  altogether  deserted 
ApoUo's  service  for  that  of  Plutas:  the  flame  on  the  al- 
tar may  have  become  dimmed,  but  it  has  never  yet 
gone  out.  Mr.  Sullivan  has  succeeded— more  or  less— 
in  every  kind  of  composition  which  he  has  attempted, 
and  these  attempts  have  covered  a  wide  range  and  in- 
cluded nearly  every  department  of  the  art,  grand-opera 
and  instriimental  concerto  being  the  most  notable  ex- 
ceptions. 

The  biographical  dictionaries  have  not  yet  included 
the  name  of  Arthur  SuUiyan.  Still  on  the  sunny  side  of 
forty,  he  is  perhaps  too  young  for  that.  The  facts  con- 
cerning his  life  and  career,  herewith  presented,  are 
gathered  from  various  sources,  chiefly  newspaper  para- 
graphs, printed  at  wide  intervals  of  time  and  space.  His 
father  was  a  musician,  and  was,  for  many  years,  profes- 
sor at  Kneller  Hall,  a  school  of  instruction  for  the  baud- 
masters  in  the  British  army.  His  mother  was  of  Italian 
birth,  and  Arthur's  taste  for  music  was  Inherited  from 
both  parents.  It  is  said  that  when  not  more  than  six 
years  old  he  attempted  to  write  original  melodies.  En- 
dowed in  his  youth  with  a  fine  voice,  he  was,  at  his  own 
request,  attached  to  the  choir  of  the  Chapel  Eoyal, 
Saint  James's  Palace.  His  musical  studies  were  kept 
up  during  his  three  years'  service  as  a  chorister.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  Men- 
delssohn scholarship  at  the  Eoyal  Academy  of  Music,  in 
London,  being  the  first  to  enjoy  this  precious  gift.  He 
remained  at  the  Academy  for  two  years.  Sir  John  Goss 
and  Sir  Stemdale  Bennett  being  his  chief  instructors. 
He  then  went  to  Leipzig,  and  studied  for  three  years  at 
the  Conservatory  established  by  Mendelssohn,  under 
Julius  Rietz,  Moritz  Hauptmann  and  Moscheles.  It 
was  impossible  for  Moscheles  to  avoid  an  interest  in 
anything  or  anybody  nearly  or  remotely  connected  with 
the  memory  of  his  beloved  pupU,  and  Sullivan,  being 
the  first  winner  of  the  Mendelssohn  scholarship,  at- 
tracted the  worthy  professor's  close  atteution.  And  so 
we  find  frequent  reference  to  the  young  Englishman  in 
Moscheles'  diary.  January,  1858,  he  describes  Arthur 
as  "  a  lad  of  great  promise,"  adding  "  I  feel  sure  he  will 
do  credit  to  England."  The  success  of  the  young  musi- 
cian's music  for  Shakespeare's  rem^jesi— produced  at  a 

'"-^al  concert"  in  Leipzig,  in  1861 — gave  sincere  pleas- 
f^re  t  *  the  professor,  who  thus  hints  at  the  unqualified 
ijc-o^s  of  the  occasion:  "  The  composer  was,  as  he  de- 
served to  be,  unanimously  called  forward  at  the  end  of 
the  work."  Mr.  Sullivan  returned  to  England  shortly 
after.  In  1862  The  Tempest  music  was  played  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  the  young  author's  merits  were  at 
once  recognized.  Some  of  the  dance-music  from  this 
work  has  been  given  here  by  Mr.  Thomas's  orchestra. 
The  Tempest  is  numbered  Opus  1,  by  the  composer, 
though  there  were  previous  works  from  his  pen,  among 
them  an  orchestral  symphony  written  when  he  was  a 
mere  boy;  but  Mr.  SuUivan  has,  very  likely,  seen  fit  to 
discard  any  Immature  efforts  from  the  list  of  his  ac- 
knowledged compositions.  During  the  same  year  (1862) 
a  ballet.  The  Enchanted  Isle,  was  produced  in  Covent 
Garden,  and  the  music  of  the  piece,  furnished  by  Mr. 
Sullivan ,  was  received  with  much  favor.  His  next  work 
was  an  operetta,  The  Sapphire  J^ecklace,  the  late  Mr. 
Chorley  supplying  the  text ;  the  opera  has  not  yet  greet- 
ed the  footlights ;  the  Overture  has  figured  on  English 
concert  programmes.  The  cantata,  Kenilwortk,  sung  at 
the  Birmingham  festival,  in  1864,  did  not  largely  aug- 
ment the  composer's  reputation.  In  1865,  appeared  a 
Te  Deum,  an  anthem  and  several  songs  and  piano  solos : 
among  the  latter  an  Etude,  written  especially  for  Mad- 
ame Schiller  and  played  by  her,  in  Mechanics'  Hall, 
March  6, 1874.  A  symphony  was  played  at  Liverpool,  in 
1866,  with  moderate  success.  The  Prodigal  Son,  the  first 
of  Mr.  Sullivan's  two  oratorios,  was  produced  at  the 
Worcester  (England)  festival,  September  8,  1869.  The 
father's  joyous  greeting  to  the  returning  prodigal  has 
been  often  sung  here  in  concerts  by  Mr.  John  F.  "Winch. 
On  Shore  and  Sea,  a  cantata  (words  by  Mr.  Tom  Taylor), 
was  written  for  and  brought  out  at  the  opening  of  the 
London  International  Exhibition,  May  1,  1871.  It  was 
sung  in  Chicago,  June  6, 1877,  at  one  of  the  concerts  of 
the  Apollo  Club  Musical  Festival.  The  Light  of  the 
World  is  the  most  ambitious  attempt  which  Mr.  Sidlivan 
has  yet  made.  The  critics,  divided  as  to  its  merits,  ap- 
pear united  as  to  the  author's  sincerity.  It  was  first 
heard,  August  27, 1873,  at  the  Birmingham  festival.  Mr. 
Theodore  Thomas  has  given  the  pastoral  symphony  and 
the  overture  in  Music  Hall. 

Besides  the  music  for  The  Tempest,  Mr.  Sullivan  has 
also  written  "musical  illustrations"  for  Henry  VIII. , 
and  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  The  latter  is  for  a  Masque 
introduced  in  Act  II.,  and  was  first  made  use  of  by  Mr. 
Charles  Calvert  for  a  revival  of  the  play  at  the  Prince's 
Theatre,  Manchester,  in  1871.  It  was  heard  at  a  concert 
in  the  Crystal  Palace,  October  28, 1871,  and  portions  of  it 
were  also  included  in  a  programme  for  the  same  place, 
in  June,  1874.    Among  Mr.  BuUivan's  concert-works  are 


three  overtures — In  Memoriam,  Marmion  and  IH  Ballo  ; 
Mr.  Thomas  has  given  the  last-named  here.  Mr.  Sulli- 
van's dramatic  works  are  few  and  belong  to  the  school 
of  comic  opera.  Their  titles  are :  Thespis,  II  Contra- 
bandists, Cox  and  Box,  Trial  by  Jury  and  The  Sorcerer. 
The  third  and  fourth  of  this  list  have  been  the  most 
successful,  and  have  been  produced  on  professional  and 
amateur  stages,  in  England  and  the  United  States, 
times  without  number.  Mr.  F.  C.  Burnand  wrote  the 
verses  and  arranged  the  text  (from  Maddisou  Morton's 
well-known  farce)  for  the  first  of  this  pair  of  clever  tri- 
fles. It  was  first  performed  in  Boston,  April  25,  187G,  at 
Union  Hall.  Trial  by  Jury  was  the  product  of  Mr.  W. 
S.  Gilbert's  droll  humor,  and  the  piece  had  a  long  run 
at  the  Prince  of  Wales  Theatre  in  1874.  The  Soldene 
Troupe  brought  it  out  at  the  Globe  Theatre  on  Novem- 
ber 18, 1876.  Previously  to  this— March  28,  1376— it  had 
been  given  by  a  company  of  amateurs,  m  Monument 
Hall,  Charlestown.  The  piece  has  been  quite  popular 
here,  for  besides  many  performances  by  amateurs  at 
Beethoven  Hall,  at  the  South-end,  and  at  South  Boston, 
the  records  show  that  it  was  given  by  the  Soldene  Troupe 
fourteen  times  in  1876,  ten  times  in  1877,  and  by  Mrs.  Al- 
ice Gates's  company,  at  the  Museum,  twice  in  i877.  The 
Sorcerer  is  also  a  child  of  Mr.  Gilbert.  It  was  produced, 
during  the  Christmas  holidays  of  last  year,  at  the  Opera 
Comique,  London,  where  it  is  now  running  successfully. 
Mr.  Sullivan's  peculiar  facility  in  writing  comic  music 
is  shown  in  a  drawing-room  extravaganza,  The  Miller 
and  his  Man,  composed  in  1874,  for  which  Mr.  F.  C.  Bur- 
nand wrote  the  book. 

If  Mr.  Sullivan  has  not  produced  a  lyric  work  of  large 
importance,  the  fault  has  not  been  entirely  his :  oppor- 
tunity given,  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  such  a 
work  would  soon  be  forthcoming  from  his  skilful  and 
tuneful  pen.  It  is  said  that  a  symphony,  begun  several 
years  ago,  still  lies  in  his  desk,  awaiting  the  flnishing 
touches.  Mr.  Sullivan's  songs  are  many,  and,  as  a  rule, 
are  good.  He  has  also  written  a  number  of  duets  and 
other  forms  of  concerted  vocal  music,  including  part- 
songs  for  male  voices,  some  of  which  have  been  sung  at 
club  concerts  here.  Mr.  Sullivan  now  holds  two  honor- 
able and  responsible  positions,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  that  of  principal  of  the  National  School  for 
Mu?ic  at  South  Kensington;  the  other  is  that  of  profes- 
sor of  harmony  at  the  Eoyal  Academy  of  Music.  From 
Cambridge  University  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Music  a  year  or  two  ago.  It  is  said  of  Mr.  Sullivan, 
by  those  who  know  him  best,  that  his  disposition  and 
character  are  of  the  most  genial  and  generous  kind.  In 
a  private  letter  written  by  a  musician,  formerly  residing 
In  Boston,  to  a  gentleman  of  this  city,  it  is  intimated 
that  Mr.  Sullivan  would  gladly  visit  Ameiica,  did  cir- 
cumstances and  time  permit.  There  is  hardly  an  artist 
of  his  rank  now  living  to  whom  the  public  would  give  a 
warmer  greeting. 

F.  H.  Jbnks. 


Music  in  Leipzig. 

TWELFTH     GEWANDHAU3     CONCERT BEAHMS'S     SECOND 

SYJtPHONY' SIXTH    EUTERPE     CONCERT. 

(Correspondence  of  the  Phila.  Evening  Bulletin.) 

Leipzig,  Jan.  11th,  1878.— The  twelfth  Gewandhaus 
concert  was  one  of  extraordinary  interest,  and  this  was 
the  programme : 

Overture — "  Euryanthe," Weber 

Concerto,  for  violin,  A  minor ". .  Vieuxtemps 

Aria,  from  "  Esther," Handel 

( Dunkel  ist  der  Wald,  ) 

Songs— ]  Hold  erklingt  der  Vogelsang,  [   ..Brahms 

( Ei !  BChmolls  nur  Vater,  ) 

Romance,  for  violin Bruch 

Rondo,  for  violin Wieniawski 

Symphony,  No.  2,  D  major , Brahms 

The  new  symphony  of  Johannes  Brahms  was  first  per- 
formed in  Vienna,  where,  according  to  the  reports  in  the 
journals  of  the  day,  it  met  with  decided  success.  How- 
ever great  its  success  may  have  been  there,  it  could  not 
have  been  more  flattering  than  that  which  attended  its 
first  performance  here.  At  the  general  rehearsal,  on 
Wednesday  morning,  the  hall  was  filled  with  friends 
and  admirers  of  the  great  composer,  many  having  come 
from  a  great  distance.  Conspicuous  among  those  pres- 
ent were  Clara  Schumann,  Kirchner,  and  many  notable 
journalists  and  critics  from  different  cities.  As  the  lit- 
tle great  man,  baton  in  hand,  was  about  giving  the  sign 
for  beginning,  orchestra  and  audience  joined  in  giving 
him  a  very  enthusiastic  greeting  /  after  each  movement, 
and  especially  after  the  third,  which  was  repeated,  the 
applause  was  loud  and  long. 

The  symphony,  while  not  so  grand  and  broad  in  cor., 
ception  as  his  flrst(C  minor),  has  all  those  elements  which 
stamp  it,  not  only  as  the  work  of  a  great  master,  but 
one,  also,  destined  to  live  and  grow  more  deeply  and 
quickly  into  popular  favor  than  is  probable  or  even  pos- 
sible for  the  first,  from  the  fact  that  this,  mthits  fierce 
emotional  conflicts,  its  cutting  dissonances,  a  toae-trag- 
cdy, requires  to  be  heard  and  studied  often  intently;  it 
requires  also  an  orchestra  and  a  leader  able  to  take  In 
and  comprehend  its  deep  meanings,  if  chaos  and  confu- 
sion, vexation  and  disgust  are  not  to  be  the  result.  The 
other,  less  a  tragedy  than  a  comedy,  instantaneously  en- 
twines itself  most  affectionately  around  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  listeners,  so  graceful  and  beautiful  are  its 
melodies,  and  so  unrestrained  their  flow. 

One  of  the  more  prominent  critics  has  termed  the  flist, 
in  C  minor,  the  "tenth"  symphony,  implying  that  if 
Beethoven  had  written  another  symphony,  following  Ms 


ninth,  whatever  its  proportions  might  have  been,  the 
one  of  Brahms  would  measure  up  to  its  fullest  stature. 
The  assertion  is,  of  course,  an  absurd  one ;  hut  it  it  could 
with  propriety  be  made,  with  the  same  degree  of  propri- 
ety his  second  could  be  placed  on  an  equal  plane  with 
Beethoven's  fourth  or  seventh. 

The  orchestra  did  its  part  nobly,  both  individually  and 
collectively,  as  if  in  thorough  love  with  its  work;  but 
this  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  the  personal  magnet- 
ism of  the  composer  and  conductor  being  such  that  the 
most  unwilling  member  would  have  found  it  diffloult  to 
resist  its  infiuence. 

Fran  Kolle-Murjahn,  from  Carlsruhe,  sang  charming- 
ly, particularly  the  songs  which  were  accompanied  by 
the  composer.  Eiuil  Sauret,  the  violinist,  had  some  dif- 
ficulty in  warming  the  audience  up  to  the  same  degree 
of  enthusiasm  he'is  in  the  habit  of  exciting  where  and 
whenever  he  plays.  This  was  probably  owing  to  his 
choice  of  compositions,  which,  however  pretty  in  them- 
selves, suffered  considerably  by  their  sun'oundings. 
Reinecke  conducted  the  overture,  in  regard  to  the  per- 
formance of  which  nothing  but  praise  can  be  said. 

The  sixth  Euterpe  concert  was  a  veiy  enjoyable  one, 
principally  because  of  the  excellence  of  the  programme, 
which  was  as  follows: 

Mendelssohn—"  Meeresstille  und  glUcklicho  Falirt." 
Mozart— Aria  from  "  Titus." 
Bruch— Concerto  for  Violin. 
Brahms— Mainacht.  ) 

Goldmark— Herzeleid.  J  Songs. 

Schumann — Waldesgesprach. ) 
Beethoven— Eomanze  for  Violin,  F  major. 
Eaff— Symphony,  "  Im  Walde." 

The  orchestra  did  its  part  very  well.  Concert-meister 
August  Raab  played  the  Concerto  and  Eomanze,  in  both 
of  which  he  proved  himself  an  artist  of  considerable 
ability.  He  is  also  a  prominent  member  of  the  Gewand- 
haus orchestra.  Fraulein  Louise  Proch,  from  Bruns- 
wick, has  a  voice,  with  the  quantity  of  which  no  fault 
can  be  found,  while  its  quality  needs  not  a  little  refin- 
ing. In  consequence  of  this  defect  her  part  of  the 
programme  could  not  touch  any  sympathetic  chord  in 
the  audience. 


Leipzig,  Jan.  18, 1878.— The  presence  of  Brahms  and 
the  production  of  his  new  symphony,  last  week,  were 
events  that  caused  unusual  excitement  and  enthusiasm, 
in  this  as  well  as  in  other  cities,  judging  from  the  many 
strangers  in  the  audience,  among  whom  were  many  no- 
table names — Clara  Schumann,  Joachim  and  wife, 
Stockhausen  and  others.  In  musical  circles  and  in  the 
journals  the  symphony  was  thoroughly  discussed  and 
criticized,  sometimes  severely  and  harshly,  but  more  of- 
ten favorably,  and  always  as  the  work  of  a  great  com- 
poser not  to  be  measured  by  an  ordinary  standard. 
Brahms  has  left  for  Hamburg,  and  musical  affairs  here 
are  again  resuming  their  natural  course.  That  this  is 
not  an  ordinary  one  is  shown  by  the  large  number  of 
concerts  and  operas  daily  to  he  heard,  as  also  by  the  un- 
exceptionable quality  of  the  programmes  presented.  It 
would  be  a  difdcult  matter  indeed  for  one  person  to 
keep  the  mm  of  all  the  musical  performances,  and  cer- 
tainly it  could  not  be  done  with  any  degree  of  comfort 
or  enjoyment. 

Of  the  concerts  this  week,  the  thirteenth  of  the  Ge- 
wandhaus was  most  attractive;  the  programme,  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  one  of  last  week,  though  every 
bit  as  enjoyable,  "was  as  follows : 

Overture — "Torquato  Tasso" Schulz-Schwerin 

Cavatina  from  "  Euryanthe '' Weber 

Concerto,  for  Violoncello Witte 

SDas  Madchen  und  Schneegliickchen .  Weber 
Auf  dem  Wasser  zu  singen Schubert 
O  siisse  Mutter Eeineeke 

Solos  for  Violoncello Eeineeke 

Arioso,  Gavotte  and  Scherzo. 
Symphony,  No.  7,  A  major Beethoven 

The  Beethoven,  Schumann  and  Schubert  symphonies 
are  very  familiar  to  both  orchestra  and  audience;  at 
least  seven  of  the  Beethoven  are  played  every  season, 
among  which  the  ninth  is  never  missed,  usually  per- 
formed in  the  last  concert  of  the  series.  Eehearsals  are 
scarcely  necessary,  and  in  fact  the  general  one,  on 
Wednesday  mornings,  the  only  one,  unless  there  be  a 
new  symphony  on  the  programme,  is  in  every  respect  as 
good  as  the  evening  concert.  Visitors  are  admitted  at 
two-thirds  of  the  evening  charges,  about  fifty  cents  in 
American  money,  of  which  advantage  a  large  number 
avail  themselves ;  for,  besides  the  cheapness  and  the 
greater  comfort  with  which  the  music  may  be  enjoyed, 
it  is  the  only  opportunity  offered  to  the  many  unable  to 
gain  admittance  to  the  evening  concert.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  therefore,  both  symphony  and  overture  were 
very  well  played,  the  latter  under  the  conductorship  of 
the  composer.  As  a  composition,  the  overture  did  not 
meet  with  much  favor;  the  applause  was,  doubtless,  on- 
ly in  appreciation  of  the  performance.  The  possibility 
of  a  connection  with  this  music  and  the  title  may  not 
be  doubted,  but  if  there  was  a  connection  at  all,  it  can 
only  have  been  a  very  remote  one. 

Frau  Kolle-Murjahn,  a  charming  and  gifted  vocalist, 
sang  to  better  advantage  than  she  did  last  week;  her 
choice  of  compositions  was  also  a  happier  one,  inasmuch 
as  they  better  suited  the  peculiar  qualities  of  her  voice. 
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In  response  to  the  applause  she  sang  Mozart's  "  Vell- 
chen." 

Carl  Schroder,  the  Interpreter  of  the  ylolon  cello  com- 
poBitions,  is  a  member  of  the  orchestra.  Yet  a  very 
young  man,  he  has  already  acquired  considerable  fame. 
Doth  as  a  violoncellist  and  as  a  composer.  He  is  also  one 
of  the  instructors  at  the  Conservatory. 

The  operas  given  recently  have  been  Lohengrin,  La 
Dame  Blanche,  Fidelio,  Das  Qoldene  Kreuz,  Bans  Heiling 
and  Tannhduser. 

JoHu  F.  Himj«:lsbach. 


Opera  in  Chicago.— Marie  Eoze. 

It  is  significant  of  the  interest  which  has  attached 
to   the  d^bufc  of  Mile.  Marie   Eoze,  that    Hooley's 
Theatre  was  crowded  last  evening  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  the  performance  of   "  Favorita,"    the   audi- 
ence in  attendance  being  fully  as  large  as  on  Mon- 
day evening,  when  both  Kellogg  and  Gary  sang, 
and  a   very  popular  opera  was  given.     It  is  only 
truth  to  say  that  "  Favorita,"  notwithstanding  its 
name,  has  not  been  a  favorite  opera  in  this  city.    It 
has  been  given  but  eight  times   here,  its  first  per- 
formance having  been  witnessed  at  McVicker's  on 
the  8th  of  March,  1864,  so  that  on   the  average  it 
has  only  been  heard  once  in  over  two  years.     Any 
really  dramatic  singer,  however,  could   hardly  aslc 
for  a  better  opera  in  which  to  make  a  dSbut.  Lucca 
chose  it  on  that  account,  and   Marie  Roze,  who  in 
many  respects  closely  resembles  the  little  German 
prima  donna,  probably  selected  it  for  the  same  rea- 
son.    While  it  has  in  reality   but  one  prominent 
aria,  there  is  ample  scope  for  a  genuine  artist  to  as- 
sert herself  in  the  gradually-increasing  passion  and 
intensity  of  the  role  of  Leonora.     It  added,  further- 
more, to  the  interest  of  this  d6but  that  Marie  Roze 
is  not  a  novice,  but  comes  here  with  a  reputation 
which  has  been  established   and  with   an   unques- 
tioned position  as  a  prominent  artist  on   the  Euro- 
pean boards.     Her  reception  was  more  than   a  rec- 
ognition.    It  was  cordial  and  enthusiastic  enough 
to  indicate  sympathy    and  interest,  and  to  assure 
her  that  she  was  warmly  welcome.     She  combines 
many  qualities  that  will  always  commend  her  to  an 
audience.     In  personal  appearance   she   is  tall,  ro- 
bust, and  commanding,  -.vith  a  very  sweet  and  ex 
rressive  face,  a  natural  courtliness  of  presence,  and 
an  equally  natural  ease  and  grace  of  manner  that 
prepossess  one  in   her  favor  the  moment  that  she 
appears.     Her  ease  upon  the   stage  indicates  thor- 
ough familiarity  with  all  its  requirements  of  busi- 
ness.    As  an  actress  she  is  above  the  standard  of 
lyric  artists,  the  most  of  whom  are  simply  conven- 
tional.    Her  stage   presence   is  always   attractive, 
and  while  of  necessity  she  must  indulge,  especially 
in  recitative  passages,  in  more  or  less  of  the  stereo- 
typed gesture  and  posture  of  opera,  she  invests  them 
with  a  peculiar  charm  by  reason  of  her  exquisite 
grace.     Through  all  her  action  appears  that  princi- 
pal characteristic  of  the  great  artist,  simplicity  and 
repose.     She  sacrifices  nothing  for  effect,  and  does 
not  seek  to  make  points  by  sensations  or  outbursts 
of  power  for  which  she  has  saved  herself     Every 
movement  in  action   and  every  effort  in  vocaliza- 
tion shows  thorough  training  and  the  true  artistic 
finish,  so  that,   although   she  never  surprises,  her 
personation  from  commencement  to  end  is  harmoni- 
ous and  s}-mmetrical!  ~  Her  voice,  although  it  is  of 
good  compass,  and  fresh,  smooth  qualit}"-,  is  not  at 
all  phenomenal  or  even  a  surprising  one.     It  is  a 
mezzo-soprano  of  very  agreeable,  smooth,  and  pleas- 
ant timbre  throughout  its  range.     The  lower  voice, 
though   very  rich  in  quality,  is  not  strong.     The 
middle  tones  are  beautiful    and  very   sympathetic, 
and  the  upper  very  sweet,  though  not  very  strong 
or  penetrating.     The  beauty  of  her  art,   both  lyric 
and  dramatic,  lies,  as  we  have  said,  in  her  simplici- 
ty and  repose,  aa  well  as  in  the  exquisite  grace  of 
all  that  she  does,  and  these  qualities  evidently  im- 
pressed themselves  upon  the  audience,  as  it  is  rare 
that  a  debutante  has  made  a  more  unequivocal  suc- 
cess upon  our  lyric  stage.     The  hearty  appreciation 
which  met  her  earlier  efforts  gradually  warmed  in- 
to enthusiasm  as  the  movement  of  the  work   devel- 
oped in  intensity  and  called  out  her  dramatic  pow- 
er.    The  "  0  mio  Fernando,'    which   is  really  the 
culmination  of  her  role,  was  sung  with  charming 
expression  and  true  pathos,  and  received  a  well-de- 
served encore.     The  rest  of  the  real  work  of  the 
opera  was  shared  by  Karl,  Conly,  and  Verdi.  While 
neither  of  the  three  may  be  called  great  artists,  it 
is  to  their  credit  that  they  sang  with   earnestness 
and  sufficient  enthusiasm  to  sustain  the  interest  of 


the  work.  The  only  drawbacks  upon  the  perform- 
ance were  the  long  waits  in  the  entr'actes,  the  care- 
less singing  of  the  chorus,  and  a  ballet  divertise- 
ment  which  only  served  to  needlessly  prolong  the 
performance.  Upon  so  small  a  stage  a  ballet  is 
superfluous. — Chicago  Tribune,  Feb.  6. 

Since  first  Gounod's  poetical  setting  of  the  Faust 
legend  was  presented  on  the  Chicago  stage  years 
ago,  with  Frederici  as  Gretchen,  and  the  ponder- 
ous, phlegmatic  Hermanns  as  Mephisto  and  the  very 
prince  of  devils,  how  many  Margueriten  have  sung 
their  passion  to  the  spinning-wheel  and  found  it  in 
the  dairy  !  It  is  an  imposing  array,  that  includes 
Nilsson,  Lucca,  Parepa,  Kellogg,  Hersee,  Durand, 
Boschetti,  Richings,  Hermanns,  Canissa,  and  other 
artists,  and  now  comes  another  worthy  to  take 
equal  rank  with  the  best, — Marie  Roze.  Worthy 
by  virtue  of  her  beauty,  grace,  tenderness,  and  sym- 
pathy, her  poetic  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  invari- 
able refinement,  and  sweetness  of  manner,  as  well 
as  her  emphatic  vocal  and  dramatic  powers.  Her 
personation  last  evening  was  witnessed  by  a  large 
audience,  which  greeted  her  with  every  token  of 
the  heartiest  appreciation.  Her  singing  was  marked 
by  exquisite  taste,  truth,  and  expression  ;  but,  be- 
yond the  mere  vocal  requirements  of  the  role,  there 
was  something  peculiarly  delicate,  tender,  and  beau- 
tiful in  the  personation.  As  an  ideal  picture  of 
Goethe's  heroine,  it  was  almost  matchless,  her  beau- 
tiful eyes  and  wonderfully  expressive  face  telling 
the  story  of  the  di.-soovery  and  confession  of  passion, 
the  retribution  and  the  expiation,  with  a  power  and 
meaning  independent  of  all  stage  business  or  the 
librettist's  text.  As  a  personation  at  once  realistic 
and  prtistic,  it  was  one  of  the  strongest  ever  seen 
upon  the  lyric  stage  in  this  city,  and  worthy  to 
rank  l.y  the  side  of  Lucca's  great  creation,  though 
differing  from  hers  in  tlie  characteristics  of  grace 
and  refinement,  and  in  delicate  shades  of  emotion, 
in  whicli  latter  respect  she  possesses  remarkable 
power.  The  entire  personation  was  soharmoniou'i. 
and  in  such  admirable  keeping  with  the  unity  of 
the  character,  that  it  is  needless  to  single  out  any 
scene  or  phrase  of  the  representation  for  notice.  It 
is  pleasanter  to  remember  it  as  a  whole,  as  a  fin- 
ished picture  of  this  great  poetical  creation,  perfect 
in  all  its  tints  of  color  and  expression,  beautiful  and 
graceful  in  all  its  outlines. 

It  would  also  be  pleasant  if  we  could  regard  any- 
thing else  (with  the  exception  of  Miss  Gary's  charm- 
ing personation  of  Siebel)  that  is  worth}?  of  praise. 
Leavine  out  Marie  Roze  and  Gary,  the  performance 
was  a  dreary  one.  Mr.  Karl  was  a  very  unsatis- 
factory Faiist.  and  seemed  to  have  little  or  no  idea 
of  the  dramatic  requirements  of  his  role,  and  when 
he  had  an  opportunity  for  vocal  display,  as  in  the 
"  Salve  dinora"  for  instance,  only  mangled  it.  Mr. 
Gottschalk  as  Mephisto  was  dry  in  voice  and  lifeless 
and  impotent  in  action,  and  apparently  not  overfa- 
miliar  with  his  lines  or  music.  Mr.  Gauffman  (Val- 
enlhi)  may  be  excused,  as  he  is  an  amateur  only, 
but  still  he  may  be  credited  with  an  excellent  bari- 
tone voice  and  a  very  good  method  of  singing. 
When  his  nervousness  wears  off  and  he  learns  what 
to  do  with  himself  on  the  stage,  he  may  accomplish 
something.  Of  the  remaining  characters,  the  less 
said  the  better.  The  eho)us  was  very  bad.  A 
chorus  that  cannot  even  sing  the  waltz  in  tune  is 
something  worse  than  bad.  The  ballet  barely  fell 
short  ol  the  ridiculous  and  absurd.  The  mounting 
of  the  work  was  tawdry,  and  indicative  of  atao-e 
poverty.  Summing  it  all  up,  we  may  say  that, 
while  Marguerite  and  Siebel  could  hardly  be  ex 
celled  for  goodness,  the  rest  of  the  performance 
could  hardly  be  excelled  for  badness.  This  evening 
"  Aida"  will  be  given. — Ibid,  Feb.  1. 


France,  more  than  one  of  his  colleagues  hava  been 
exploring  its  by-ways.  M.  Adolphe  JuUien  is  the 
author  of  nearly  a  dozen  musical  monographs  of 
varying  value  and  bulk,  of  which  not  the  least  im- 
portant is  the  latest,  '  La  Gour  et  I'OpSra  sons  Lou- 
is XVI.'  (12mo,  pp.  369.  New  York:  F.  W. 
Ghristern).  In  searching  in  the  national  archives 
for  documents  cited  by  M.  Desnoiresterres  in  his 
excellent  work  on  •  Ghick  et  Piccini.'  M.  Jullien 
came  again  and  again  upon  tiie  names  of  Salieri  and 
Sacchini.  Knowing  how  scant  were  the  biographic 
details  about  these  composers,  whose  lives  and  la- 
bors had  been  overshadowed  by  the  conflict  of  their 
immediate  predecessors  and  masters,  Gluck  and 
Piccini,  M.  Jullien  felt  his  curiosity  piqued ;  he 
made  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  documents, 
discovering  many  new  and  important  points  in 
French  musical  historj',  which  he  has  set  forth  at 
length  in  '  La  Cour  et  I'Opfira.'  His  title  is  well 
chosen  indeed;  the  paternal  government  managed 
the  amusements  of  its  subjects  with  as  much  in- 
trigue, as  much  log-rolling  and  wire-pulling  and 
pipe-laying,  as  it  managed  any  other  important  af- 
fair of  state.  The  volume — the  separate  chapters  of 
which  have  previously  appeared  in  two  musical  pe 
riodicals — contains  two  distinct  biographies.  The 
pages  devoted  to  Salieri  are  the  more  interesting 
and  the  chapter  recounting  the  collaboration  of  Sa 
lieri  and  Beaumarchais  in  "Tarare"  comes  most 
apropos,  Beaumarchais,  after  Gluck  and  before 
Wagner,  enunciated  the  fundamental  ideas  which 
are  to  dominate  the  art-work  of  the  future.  M. 
Jullien  points  out  many  analogies  between  the 
words  of  Beaumarchais  and  the  words  of  Wagner 
(see  p.  250  et  circa).  He  also  indicates  the  similar- 
ity in  ch,iracter  between  Salieri  and  Beaumarchais, 
a  similarity  which  rendered  the  execution  by  the 
composer  of  the  musical  suggestions  of  the  author 
an  easy  task.  Beaumarchais  even  went  so  far  as  to 
send  Salieri  airs  which  he  had  noted  down,  desiring 
the  composer  to  use  them  in  a  given  situation.  M. 
Taine  has  likened  Sneridan  to  Beaumarchais  ;  here 
is  another  point  of  resemblance,  for  Michael  Kelly 
has  told  us  that  Sheridan,  altliough  he  knew  noth- 
ing of  music,  had  this  same  fee'"  "  ■  .  "•  - 
Tlie  author  of  the   "  School   fc  ,.,;,,..     ' ' 

author  of  the  "  Marriage  de  Fi 
opera,  and  both  the  "  Duenna 
marked  successes.     M.  Jullien 


The  nisToiiY  of  French  opekatio  musio,  in  all 
its  minutest  details,  is  getting  itself  written  ver}- 
rapidly.  Of  the  very  interesting  and  copiously- 
annotated  catalogue  of  the  Bibliothfique  Musicale 
du  Theatre  de  I'Opera  we  have  already  made  men- 
tion. Tlie  first  volume  is  now  complete,  and  one 
instalment  has  been  issued  of  the  second,  covering 
the  years  1807-1 326,  and  containing  the  portrait  of 
Spontini,  etched  by  M.  LeRat.  The  two  succeed- 
ing numbers  will,  for  most  readers,  be  the  most  en- 
tertaining, for  they  will  record  the  many  brilliant 
successes  of  the  i^ast  fifty  years,  "the  epoch  Rossini- 
Me3'erbeer,"  to  use  the  locution  of  M.  Lnjarte,  the 
compiler  of  the  catalogue.  And  while  M.  Lajarte 
is    thus   tracing    the   main    itinerary  of  opera  in 
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ne   vaut  pas  la   peine  d'etre   dit,  on  le  chante." — 

station. 


Hamburgh.  To  commemorate  the  two  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  first  production  of  an  original 
Gorman  opera,  an  event  which  took  place  at  the 
playhouse  in  the  Goose  Market,  and  was  the  com- 
mencement of  opera  in  Germany,  Herr  PoUini  will 
give  at  the  Stadttheater  a  series  of  six  special  per- 
formances, under  the  title  of:  "  German  Opera  in 
Haminrgh,  during  200  j/ears,  from  1678  to  1878." 
The  performances  will  be  as  follows :  First  even- 
ing. Prologue.  Scenes  from  Venus  und  Adonis,  hy 
Kaiser ;  Scenes  from  Ahnira,  by  Handel ;  Der  be- 
trogene  Kadi,  one-act  comic  opera,  by  Gluck. — Sec- 
ond evening.  Die  Jagd,  three-act  opera,  by  Adam 
Hillcr;  Doctor  and  ApotheTcer,  two-act  comic  opera, 
by  Dittersdorf. — Third  evening.  Adrian  von  Ostadn. 
one-act  opera,  by  Weigl ;  lintfilhrunq  aus  deni  Se- 
rail.  Fourtli  evening.  Fidelia. — -Fifth  evening. 
Der  Hohdieb,  one-act  comic  opera,  by  Marschner ; 
Der  Freischiltz. — Sixth  evening.  Lohengrin.  Senor 
Pablo  de  Sarasate  played  here  from  the  4th  to  the 
11th  inst.  On  leaving  this  town  he  will  visit  Lii- 
beck,  Hanover,  Brunswick,  Posen,  Liegnitz,  Goi'- 
litz,  Breslau,  Konigsberg,  and  Leipzig.  On  the 
4th  of  February  he  will  give  a  concert  at  the  Sing- 
academie,  Berlin, 


Rome.  Sig.  Domenico  Mustafa  is  appointed  by 
the  Pope  perpetual  director  of  the  Sixtine  Ghapel. 
The  post  had  remained  vacant  since  the  death  of 
the  musical  historian,  Baini.  Wishing  to  put  an 
end  to  the  intrigues  of  competitors,  the  Pope  ordered 
that  each  clerk  of  the  chapel  should  hold  it  in  suc- 
cession for  a  year.  His  Holiness  has  at  length 
adopted  the  old  course.  Sig.  Mustafa  is  a  man  of 
more  than  ordinary  talent,  and  the  public  retain  a 
favorable  recollection  of  his  conducting  La  Vettale, 
Fcriu.nd  Cortez,  The  Messiah,  and  the  Mass,  by 
Palestrina,  which  was  performed  hers  lait  summer. 
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Concerts. 

Harvard  MnsioAL  Association.  The  sixth  Sym- 
phony Concert,  after  the  double  pause  in  the  middle 
of  the  series  of  ten,  drew  a  somewhat  larger  audi- 
ence than  usual.  Whether  it  indicated  the  begin- 
ning of  a  revival  of  the  concert  appetite  here  gener- 
ally, or  whether  it  was  the  curiosity  to  hear  the 
Brahms  Symphony  again,  we  cannot  undertake  to 
say.  We  thint,  however,  that  the  whole  pro- 
gramme proved  enjoyable.     It  was  as  follows  : 

Overture  to  "  The  Water-Carrier" Cherubini 

Aria:— "II  mio  tesoro,"  from  "  Don  Giovanni." 

Mozart 
Alfred  WiUde. 
Overture—"  The  Naiads," Sterndale  Bennett 

Songs,  with  Piano-forte  :— 

a.  The  Garland Mendelssohn 

b.  The  Hidalgo Schumann 

Alfred  Wilkie. 

Symphony,  in  C  minor,  Op.  68 Johannes  Brahms 

(Second  time.) 

After  a  third  hearing';the'Brahms  Symphony  left 
essentially  the  sameMmpression  on  us  as  before. 
We  do  not  think  we 'need'  to  go  into  any  further 
criticism  or  description  of  the'  work.  That  we 
found  more  in  detail  to  interest  the  mind  we  freely 
grant ;  and  we  may  even  say  that  in  a  certain  sense 
its  power  and  beauty, — its  intensity  above  all — and 
the  thoughtful  ingenuity,  the  constructive  skill 
shown  in  it,  grow  upon  us.  This  has  been  the  case 
particularly  with  the  first  and  the  last  movement, 
— most  of  all  the  expectant  prelude  to  the  popular 
theme,  or  Joy  tune,  together  with  the  tune  itself, 
so  brilliantly  worked  up  to  a  final  climax.  And 
still  the  total  influence  of  the  work  is  depressing. 
T-  ^oes  not  seem  inspired ;  it  did  not  spring  from 
the  clear  heaven  of  Invention ;  it  shows'^more  of 
painstaking  calculation  than  of  the  imaginative 
faculty  or  quality.  Its  author  was  in  earnest,  and 
had  a  good  outfit  of  experience  and  means  to  work 
with  ;  and  that  is  what  saves  it.  But  will  it  save 
it  long  ?  Whether  it  is  to  take  a  place  among  the 
immortal  Symphonies  at  all, — not  to  speak  of  "  the 
immortal  Nine"?  We  see  that  Mr.  Thomas,  after 
some  feeling  of  the  public  pulse,  has  abandoned  his 
intention  of  giving  it  here  again  this  week,  and  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Beethoven  is  better 
bait. — As  for  the  performance,  people  seemed  sur- 
prised at  the  smoothness,  the  clearness,  the  intelli- 
gent accent  and  the  spirit  with  which  the  whole 
work  was  rendered  by  our  orchestra  after  only  one 
rehearsal  since  the  preceding  concert.  It  was  most 
creditable  to  the  musicians  and  above  all  to  their 
Conductor,  Gael  Zeerahn. 

As  much  may  be  said  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
two  thoroughly  genial  Overtures,  so  well'contrast- 
ed.  The  stately  opening  and  spirited  Allegro  of 
Cherubini's  to  the  Wassertrar/er  never  grows  hack 
nied.  And  Bennett's  romantic,  delicate  creation  of 
his  youth,  the  freshest,  most  felicitous,  imaginative 
thing  he  ever  did,  was  so  presented  as  to  be  keenly 
appreciated. 

Mr.  Alfred  Wilkie,  as  a  tenor  singer,  has  be- 
come pretty  generally  known  here  during  a  year  or 
two  past  in  choirs,  clubs  and  concerts,  and  also  by 
his  singing  in  the  last  performance  of  Elijah  (in  the 
Tabernacle).  His  voice  has  sweetness,  a  good  com- 
pass and  a  fair  degree  of  power.  Now  and  then  an 
upper  note  rings  out  with  very  satisfactory  reson- 
ance, but  only  to  be  followed  by'-'another  of  less 
pleasing  timbre.  His  musical  culture, '^we  J  should 
judge,  has  not  been  all  thatjhis  talent"warrants. 
But  he  executes  fluently  and'tastefuUy,  and  he  sang 
the  Mozart  Aria  quite  acceptably.;  and.  the.  songs 
likewise,  although  there  was  hardly  enough  of  life 


infnsed  into  Schumann's  "  Hidalgo."  Mr.  Wilkie, 
however,  might  have  claimed  consideration  on  the 
ground  of  a  long  journey,  with  fatigue  and  loss  of 
sleep. 


Mr.  Eknst  Peeabo's  fourth  and  last  Matinee,  at 
Wesleyan  Hall,  fell  upon  the  day  of  the  great 
snow-storm  (Feb.  1 ).  About  fifty  only  of  his  friends 
ventured  out,  and  for  them  (for  surely  they  de- 
served it)  he  conscientiously  and  kindly  played 
through  the  whole  of  the  exacting  programme, 
printed  without  the  composers'  names,  in  the  same 
conundrum  style  with  that  of  the  week  before.  On 
the  following  Friday  (Feb.  8)  he  repeated  the  con- 
cert for  the  benefit  of  the  many  whom  the  storm 
had  kept  away,  this  time  with  the  names,  as 
follows : — 

"  Suite  in  vler  Satzen."     D  minor,  Op.  7, 

Julius  Rdntgen 
1.    Entrata.         2.    Andantino.        3.    Toccata. 
4.    Passacaglia  e  Giga. 
First  time  in  this  country. 
"  Fantasie  fiir  Piano  zu  vler  Handen,"  E  flat 

minor.  Op.  79 Joseph  Rheinberger 

a.  Praeludium.    E  flat  minor.    Andantino. 

b.  Intermezzo.    B  major.    Allegretto. 

c.  Fuge.    E  flat  major.    Allegro  moderate. 

First  time  in  this  country. 
Valse-Caprice  for  the  Piano.    A  major.    Op.  31, 

X.  Scharwenka 
First  time  in  this  country. 

"  Character  Bilder," Rubinstein 

Sechs  Clavierstiicke  zu  vier  Handen."    Op.  60. 
No.  5.    Berceuse.    Moderato.    B  minor. 
No.  3.    Barcarole.  Moderate  cen  mote.  G  miner. 
No.  6.    Marche.    Allegro.    C  major. 
First  time  in  this  country. 
Grande  Senate  pour  le  Piano.    F  minor,  Op.  142, 

Franz  Schubert 

a.  Allegro  moderate.       c.  Tema  con  variazioul. 

b.  Allegretto.  d.  Allegro  scherzando. 

Third  time  in  Boston. 

This  programme,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  must  con- 
stitute about  all  our  record  of  the  concert,  which 
we  learn  was  uncommonly  interesting,  and  the  hall 
was  filled  with  a  sympathetic  audience,  who  did  not 
wish  to  lose  the  Jast  opportunity,  probably,  of  hear- 
ing Mr.  Perabo  for  some  time  to  come.  A  business 
engagement  robbed  us  of  the  whole  programme 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  number,  the  Schubert 
Sonata,  which  was  first  published  as  such  in  1838  ; 
but,  as  it  did  not  sell,  the  crafty  publisher  divided 
it  into  four  separate  "  Impromptus,"  two  of  which, 
at  least,  have  been  often  heard  here.  They  are 
exquisitely  beautiful,  and  we  know  not  that  we 
have  ever  heard  them  more  charmingly  inter- 
preted. 


The  Cecilia  gave  its  second  concert  of  this  its 
second  season,  at  Tremont  Temple,  on  Friday  even- 
ing, Feb.  8.  The  Temple  was  completely  filled 
with  the  Associate  Members  and  invited  guests  of 
the  Club.  The  Director,  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  having 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  thrown  from  a  sleigh, 
breaking  the  upper  bone  of  his  left  arm,  he  of  course 
was  not  at  his  post  ;  the  Concert  was  conducted  by 
his  pupil,  Mr.  Aethur  W.  Foote,  who  seemed  as 
much  at  home  in  the  position  as  if  he  had  been  a 
veteran,  and  all  went  ofi  smoothly  and  effectively. 
The  principal  feature  of  the  programme,  forming 
the  Second  Part,  was  Mendelssohn's  noble  music  to 
the  lyric  odes  of  Racine's  "  Athalie,"  which  it  was 
intended  to  give  with  the  accompaniment  of  a  small 
orchestra ;  but  that  is  postponed  until  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  concert,  whici  will  have  to  wait  for  Mr. 
Lang's  recovery. 

The  First  Part  opened  appropriately  with  an 
eight-hand  performance,  on  two  Chickering  Grand 
Pianos,  of  Mozart's  model  Overture  to  the  "  Magic 
Flute,"  b.v  Messrs.  Tucker,  Sumner,  Preston  and 
Foote.  They  played  with  great  precision  and  true 
accent,  giving  a  very  clear  and  satisfactory  notion 
of  the  work.  The  Allegro,  so  often  hurried  out  of 
all  reason,  was  taken  at  just  the  right  tempo ;  the 
broad,  massive  tone  of  the  instruments  filled  the 
large  room  with  a  sonority  almost  as  intense  as  that 
of  a  common  orchestra.     This  was  followed  by  a 


part-song  for  mixed  voices  of  quite  a  superior  order 
to  those  mostly  sung  on  such  occasions :  the  "  Ev- 
ening Song"  by  Hauptmann  (No.  4  of  the  set  of  six, 
Op.  32),  to  charming  words  from  Riiokert.  It  is  a 
fresh  and  charming  bit  of  part-writing,  with  not  a 
little  poetic,  as  well  as  artistic  subtlety.  And  it 
was  finely  sung,  the  parts  well-balanced  and  dis- 
tinct. Tht  song  seemed  not  so  generally  appreci- 
ated as  we  think  such  music  would  be  if  it  were 
more  often  sung.  Schumann's  wild,  romantic 
"  Grypsy  Life  "  was  sung  with  spirit,  and  was  vivid- 
ly picturesque.  Another  part-song,  "  The  Little 
Ship,"  by  Schumann,  was  the  favorite  with  the  au- 
dience and  had  to  be  repeated.  The  music  is  pleas- 
ing and  well  adapted  to  the  little  story  of  the  words, 
the  mention  of  the  huntsman's  horn  and  the  flute  of 
the  young  traveller  being  eked  out  by  a  bit  of  real- 
ism, to-wit,  the  introduction  of  an  actual  horn  and 
flute. 

Of  the  Athalie  music  we  shall  be  better  prepared 
to  speak  after  its  repetition  with  orchestra.  This 
time  the  brilliant  and  majestic  Overture,  and  the 
War  March  of  the  Priests  were  efi'ectively  repre- 
sented on  the  two  pianos  by  the  four  young  artists 
named  above ;  and  the  accompaniments  were  well 
played  by  two  of  them.  In  this  way,  with  mere 
piano-forte  accompaniment,  Athalie  has  been  given 
only  once  or  twice  in  Boston,  eight  or  nine  years 
ago,  by  the  Parker  Club  in  the  old  Chickering  Hall. 
The  Cecilia  chorus  is  much  larger,  and  we  may 
safely  say  that  all  the  choruses  were  finely  sung,  as 
were  likewise  the  solo  portions  by  Miss  S.  C.  Fish- 
er, Mrs.  G.  K.  Hooper,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Notes  and  Mrs. 
A.  L.  FowLEE.  Mrs.  Noyes,  particularly,  as  the 
first  Contralto,  bore  the  heaviest  responsibility,  and 
in  spite  of  a  bad  cold  delivered  the  dramatic  and 
impassioned  portions  of  her  part  with  great  fervor 
and  effect.  Compared  with  the  Paulus  and  Elijah, 
the  Lobgesang,  or  the  Antigone  and  (Edipus,  this 
work  must  to  many  seem  somewhat  monotonous, 
and  in  some  parts  a  little  dry  and  tame.  Naturally 
so,  considering  the  character  of  Racine's  text ;  and 
it  was  here  given  without  any  reading  of  the  con- 
necting portions  of  the  draoia,  or  any  abstract 
thereof  to  make  clear  the  dramatic  progress.  Un- 
fortunately the  musical  work,  bound  by  the  text, 
lacks  climax.  But  therfi  is  much  beautiful  and  some 
superb  and  splendid  music  in  it ;  and  mere  variety 
than  one  perhaps  may  fancy  on  a  single  hearing ; 
you  have  but  to  sing  yourself  in  it  or  read  it  over 
at  the  piano  to  discover  that.  The  opening  chorus  ; 
"  Heaven  and  earth  display "  (repeated  for  the 
finale)  is  a  grandiose,  inspiring  hymn  of  praise.  It 
has  been  sung  with  effect  in  some  of  our  School  fes- 
tivals. The  mournful  Chorus  (No.  4) :  "  Promised 
joys,  menaced  woes,"  beginning  with  Sopranos  in 
unison,  then  in  four-part  harmony,  then  answered 
by  Tenors  and  Basses,  leading  into  full  chorus,  is 
highly  expressive  and  unique,  full  of  the  "  mystic 
gloom  impending,"  as  the  text  has  it.  The  martial 
chorus  :  "  Depart,  ye  sons  of  Aaron,"  simple  as  it 
is,  with  its  receding  sounds  :  "  We  go,  we  go,"  iii 
worthy  to  succeed  the  noble  March  of  Priests. 
Doubtless  the  whole  work  will  receive  new  life  and 
color  from  the  orchestra;  eo  let  us  hope  that  Mr. 
Lang  will  soon  have  both  arms  free  ! 


Cambridge  Conceets.  The  fourth  subscription 
concert  was  on  Tuesday  evening  of  this  week  (Feb. 
12) ;  and  for  once  this  season  the  beautiful  Academ- 
ic Theatre  (Sanders  Theatre)  was  remarkably  well 
filled,  of  course  with  people  of  intelligence  and  cult- 
ure. The  Thomas  Orchestra  and  Mme.  Schillee 
were  the  magnets,  for  it  is  plain  the  Cambridge  peo- 
ple care  more  for  an  Orchestra  than  they  do  for 
Chamber  Concerts  ;  so  do  most  publics  as  for  that 
matter.     The  programme  also  could  not  have  failed 
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to  exercise  attraction  ;  the  Symphony  and  Overtnre 
at  all  events,  while  for  the  netosily  inclined  ("  new- 
sy "  is  a  newspaper  word)  there  was  no  lack  of  nov- 
elties. This  was  the  bill  of  fare,  and  it  appeared  to 
give  great  satisfaction  : 

Overture  to  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  in 

E  major,  Op.  21 Mendelssohn 

Fiano  Concerto  in  B  flat  minor.  Op.  32. .  Scharwenka 

1.  Allegro  patetico,  Adagio,  Allegro  animate. 

2.  Allegro  assai. 

3.  Allegro  non  tanto,  Quasi  adagio,  Alleffro  mol- 

to  e  passionato. 

Madame  Madeline  Sebiller. 


Pastoral  Symphony,  No.  G,  in  I"  major,  Op.  68, 

Beethoven 

Piano  Solo, Chopin 

a.  Berceuse  in  D  ilat.  Op.  67. 
6.  Polonaise  in  A  flat.  Op.  53. 

Madame  Madeline  Schiller. 
Wedding  March,  (Landliche  Hochzelt),  from 

Op.  22 Goldmark 

Mendelpsohn'.")  fair}'  Overture  was  as  delicately 
and  nicely  played  as  one  may  ever  hear  it.  And 
the  Pastoral  Symphony,  still  the  most  exquisitely 
perfect  illustration  which  Music  ever  gave  of  sum- 
mer in  the  country, — so  close  to  Nature — that  is, 
to  a  poetic  lover's  sense  of  Nature — so  close,  indeed, 
that  the  very  first  few  no'es  which  form  the  motive 
of  the  opening  Allegro  seem  to  have  been  over- 
heard and  caught  from  her,  was  rendered  well  nigh 
to  perfection.  It  is  the  loveliest,  most  transporting 
and  imaginative  of  pastorals  ;  to  hear  it  is  as  good 
as  being  in  the  woods  and  fields,  or  sanntering  by 
the  hrookside  in  the  shade.  And  the  storm,  though 
it  is  short  and  makes  less  noise  than  most  of  our 
modern  composers  make  even  on  peaceable  occa- 
sions, is  still  unsurpassed  in  music.  Nowadays  a 
composer  is  nothing  if  not  intense,  impassioned 
(seemingly),  heaping  Ossa  upon  Pelion  of  cumula- 
tive loud  effects  ;  so  that  is  rest  and  refreshment  to 
the  spirit,  and  deep  inward  joy,  to  listen  to  this 
Symphonj-.  There  is  as  as  much  genius  in  it  as  in 
the  fifth,  or  seventh,  or  the  Ninth,  only  another 
phase  of  manifestation,  for  Beethoven  has  much  of 
the  many-sidedness  of  Shakespeare.  This  time 
there  was  no  fault  to  find  with  Mr.  Thomas's  tempos 
in  a  Beethoven  Symphony, — at  least  none  to  our 
poor  perception. 

The  "  Wedding  March  "  by  Goldmark  is  a  singu- 
lar affair.  The  quaint  rustic  tune  is  first  hummed 
over  in  soliloquy  by  the  basses  ;  then  the  outline  is 
filled  in  with  all  the  instrumental  colors.  And  then 
ensues  a  long  series  of  variations  most  fantastical, 
some  stately  and  some  droll,  some  more  than  seri- 
ous, even  mournful.  It  were  a  curious  wedding 
procession  to  nee,  made  up  of  all  manner  of  parties 
in  all  manner  of  moods.  The  crying  mood  is  as 
frequent  as  any,  for  some  go  by  with  handkerchiefs 
to  eyes  apparently  ;  then  a  merry  wild  set  tossing 
up  their  caps,  and  flinging  fire  crackers  and  torpe- 
does ;  others  seem  capering  on  hobby-liorses ;  oth- 
ers walk  grave  and  thoughtful ;  others  march  in 
knightly  pomp  and  military  splendor.  All  the  va- 
riations are  ingenious,  full  of  quaint  devices;  and  a 
few,  toward  the  end,  especially,  have  wealth  and 
beauty  of  expression;  but  strangely  the  whole  course 
comes  round  to  where  it  began  and  dies  out  in  the 
old  soliloquy.  What  does  it  all  mean  ?  It  is  a 
thing  which  one  could  hear  more  than  once,  if  only 
for  its  clever  feats  of  instrumentation. 

The  new  Concerto  by  Scharwenka  is  a  most  bril- 
liant and  audacious  piece  of  musical  sensationalism, 
with  many  passages  of  interesting  novelty  and 
beauty,  and  some  that  impressed  us  as  ugly  ;  for 
instance  the  opening  motive,  which  recurs  again, 
and  is  much  in  the  same  style  and  surly  humor 
with  the  first  phrase  in  Liszt's  E-flat  Concerto.  It 
is  throughout  very  heavily  and  noisily  accompan- 
ied, and  seems  to  have  an  intensely  passionate  and 
tragical  intention.  It  would  be  painful  but  for  the 
middle  movement,  which  is  graceful  and  more  for 
the  pianist's  flowing  fingers,  and  occasional  passag- 
es of  piano  solo  which  have  considerable  charm.  It 
certainly  is  a  brilliant  work ;  and  it  was  wonder- 
fully well  played  on  Mme.  Schiller's  part  and 
seemed  exciting  to  the  audience.  But  we  must  hear 
it  more  to  judge  fairly  of  its  merits. 


The  next  (eighth)  Harvard  SyMPnour  Concert, 
Feb.  28,  offers  the  following  programme : 

Part  I.  Overture  to  "  Eosamunde  "  (first  time), 
Schubert;  Old  Italian  Songs,  Geo.  L.  Osgood;  Sym- 
phony in  G  (No.  13,  Breitkopf  and  Hartel),  Saydn.— 

Part  n.  Overture:  "The  Hebrides,"  ilTen&Zs- 
.?oA7i  ,•  German  Songs,  G.L.Osgood;  Overture  to 
"  Leonore,"  No.  3,  Beethoven. 


Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  The  third  of  the 
subscription  series  of  four  Oratorio  performances 
will  come  on  Wednesday  evening,  March  6,  when 
Mendelssohn's  great  Oratorio  "  St.  Paul  "  will  be 
given  after  very  thorough  rehearsal. 


New  York,  Feb.  11 At  the  fourth  Symphony  Con- 
cert of  the  Thomas  Orchestra,  at  Steinway  Hall,  on  Sat- 
urday evening,  Jan.  31st,  the  following  selections  were 
performed : 

Symphony,  E  flat Haydn 

1.    Adagio— Allegro  con  spirifo.      2.    Andante. 
3.  Menuetto.       4.  Allegro  con  spirito. 

Capriccio,  Op.  4 Hermann  Graedner 

Overture — "  Bride  of  Messina," Schumann 

Symphony,  No.  7,  in  A,  Op.  92 Beethoven 

A  welcome  feature  of  the  programmes  of  both  the  Sym- 
phony and  the  Philharmonic  concerts  this  winter  is  the 
absence  of  vocal  soli.( !)  The  voice,  at  the  best,  is  an  im- 
perfect organ  and  is  constantly  subject  to  a  variety  of 
depressing  influences.  It  may  be  that  the  singer  is  fa- 
tigued, or  nervous,  or  suffering  from  a  cold — even  the 
state  of  the  weather  and  the  temper  of  the  audience  are 
not  without  effect  upon  the  vocalist;  and,  whenit  iscon- 
sidered  that  few  singers  are  without  defect  in  voice  or 
method,  even  when  heard  at  the  greatest  advantage,  it 
is  evident  that  vocalism  is  out  of  place  (?)  in  a  pro- 
gramme like  the  one  g'iven  above,  unless  a  number  of 
voices  are  employed  in  chorus  so  that  individual  imper- 
fections are  not  noticed.  It  has  been  thought  that  the 
public  must  have  singing,  but,  in  a  symphony  concert, 
the  custom  is  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  the  ob- 
servance, and  I  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  not  be  re- 
vived. 

The  Haydn  Symphony  in  E  flat  was  beautifully  ren- 
dered and  the  Capriccio  by  Hermann  Graedner,  in 
which  a  brief  and  simple  theme  is  very  skillfully  treat- 
ed, was  received  with  so  much  favor  that  'it  had  to  be 
repeated.  The  performance  of  Schumann's  fine  Over- 
ture to  Schiller's  "  Bride  of  Messina  "  was  no  less  excel- 
lent, although  the  work  is  in  decided  contrast  to  the 
selections  which  preceded  it. 

"The  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead  "  sang  John  Keats, 
and  so  it  is  with  the  Seventh  Symphony  of  Beethoven. 
There  are  compositions  which  can  be  grasped,  compre- 
hended, mastered:  but  this  Symphony,  like  Schubert's 
in  C,  seems  to  reach  beyond  comprehension.  "We  may 
analyze  it,  and  talk  of  the  progression  of  the  bass,  in  the 
allegretto;  the  felicitous  employment  of  the  hautboys  in 
the  minor  solo  of  the  first  movement,  or  the  skilful 
treatment  of  tbe  horns  in  D  in  the  Scherzo.  But  who 
can  analyze  the  poetry  that  lies  underneath  and  finds  ex- 
pression in  this  universal  language  I  Schumann  [?]  made 
this  attempt,  and,  acute  critic  as  he  was,  his  (own  or  bor- 
rowed) comparison  is  weak,  when  he  writes  of  the  Al- 
legretto as  "  the  merriest  of  weddings  "  with  bells  ring- 
ing, organ  sounding,  pe?/'  doors  opening  and  shutting  ^j\fi 
the  arrival  of  a  bridal  procession  with  choir  boys,  light- 
ed tapers  and  incense.  This  is  fixing  a  limit  to  the  im- 
agination with  a  vengeance,  and  reminds  one  of  the 
man  who  heard  the  grass  growing  in  Haydn's  *'  Crea- 
tion.'' 

At  the  fourth  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  at 
the  Academy  of  Music,  on  Saturday  evening,  Feb.  9, 
the  following  selections  were  performed: 

Symphony,  No.  1,  in  D Mozart 

variations  on  a  theme  by  Haydn Brahms 

Overture—"  Sakuntala,"  Op.  13 Goldmark 

Symphony,  No.  8,  inF Beethoven 

Mozart's  symphony  in  D,  although  not  so  well  known 
here  as  those  by  the  same  composer  in  E  flat,  G  minor, 
and  C,  certainly  merits  frequent  repetition.  It  was 
written  in  1786,  two  years  before  the  prolific  period  in 
which  the  three  symphonies  last  named  were  produced. 
It  it  divided  as  follows:—!.  Adagio— Allegro.  2.  An- 
dante. 3.  Finale  (Presto).  The  composition  is  gr.iccfnl, 
fiowing  and  melodious,  and  it  was  quite  delightful  to 
hear  it  so  well  played  throughout,  as  to  le.ave  no  room 
for  criticism.  In  passages  of  special  diflJculty,  as  for 
example,  those  containing  closed  sounds  for  the  horns, 
when  one  might  expect  rough  or  doubtful  notes,  there 
was  admirable  certainty  and  precision,  and  all  the 
stringed  instruments  were  handled  to  perfection. 


The  Variations  by  Brahms  on  Haydn's  Choral  of  St. 
Antoni  we  have  had  several  opportunities  of  hearing. 
The  theme  is  noble  and  impressive  and  the  setting  is 
superb. 

Goldmark's  "  Saknntala  "  Overture,  with  its  splendid 
instrumentation  and  gorgeous  Oriental  coloring,  is  al- 
ways welcome,  and  nothing  could  be  more  in  keeping 
with  the  bright  and  cheerful  spirit  which  characterized 
the  programme  than  Beethoven's  Eighth  Symphony,  in 
which  the  composer  leaves  the  Olympian  heights  and 
walks  in  the  flowery  fields  for  the  last  time. 

A.  A.  C. 


Newport,  E.  I.,  Feb.  11.— It  may  interest  lovers  of 
good  music  to  know  that  about  a  year  ago  some  musical 
persons  in  this  city  endeavored  to  form  a  society  which 
should  have  for  its  aim  the  practise  and  improvement 
of  choral  singing,  with  a  view  to  elevate  the  musical 
taste  of  this  community,  and  to  bring  out  such  works  of 
the  recognized  masters  in  musical  expression  as  were 
within  the  capabilities  of  such  a  Bociety.  The  attempt 
was  so  successful  that  last  year  the  society,  securing  for 
its  conductor  Mr.  J.  B.  Sharland  of  your  city,  held  a 
series  of  rehearsals  and  at  their  close  gave  a  public  con- 
cert, with  a  programme  including  among  other  things, 
Mendelssohn's  "  Hear  my  Prayer." 

The  society  was  composed  principally  of  persons  of 
small  musical  knowledge,  but  with  pleuty  of  zeal  and 
patience,  willing  to  be  taught,  and  eager  to  learn.  The 
performance  last  season  was  very  creditable  to  the  so- 
ciety, all  things  considered,  and  gave  promise  of  better 
things  in  the  future. 

The  rehearsals  were  resumed  this  season,  with  grow- 
ing interest.  Beginning  about  the  middle  of  October, 
they  continued,  with  slight  interruption  at  the  holidays, 
until  the  last  week  in  January.  On  the  31st  of  January 
the  society  gave  its  second  concert  with  the  following 
programme,  rendered  with  piano  accompaniment  sim- 
ply, as  yet  not  having  the  means  to  bring  an  orchestra, 
or  string  quintette  even,  to  their  aid. 

Praise  Jehovah,  Op.  73 Mendelssohn 

Sacred  Cantata  for  Solo,  Quarlet  and  Chorus. 
Ballad— "  Little  Bird 


Mrs 

Chorus  of  Gleaners. 

From 


Fair  Ellen 

Cantata  for  Sop 


"s  son  soob  il 
'  .   vl-jd    IBsfogri.) 

jsinliiteaiBq 

A  Finland  Love  Song Henry  Hiles,  Mus.  Bac. 

"Words  by  Thomas  IVIoore. 
Part-sou^'  by  Full  Chorus. 
Friihlings-BotschaftXSpring's  Message),  Op.  95, 

Niels  W.  Gade 
Translation  by  Mrs.  Charteris  Cairns. 

Criticism  on  the  concert  would  be  out  of  place  at  this 
time.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  society  did  itself  great 
credit  in  its  rendering  of  the  works  presented,  and  has 
large  incentives  musically  to  nobler  and  higher  efforts. 
We  hope  its  members  and  means  will  be  increased  and 
that  it  may  do  a  great  work  for  the  cause  of  the  best 
music  in  Newport.  Tours  respectfully, 

A.  G.  L. 


Mdsio  in  Salem,  Mass.  The  programmes  of  the 
Concerts,  given  once  a  fortnight  in  the  Essex  Institute 
Hall  this  winter,  are  full  of  interest,  presenting  a  great 
variety  of  compositions  and  performing  artists.  Here 
is  the  second,  of  Nov.  26: 

Fugue  in  C  major J.  S.  Bach 

Sonata  Pathetique  in  C  minor,  (Op.  13) Beethoven 

Mr.  Sherwood. 

"  Matin  Song," John  K.  Paine 

Miss  Fannv  Kellogg. 

n.  Waltzin  Aflat  major,  (Op.  34,No.  1) Chopin 

6.  Nocturne  in  F  major,  (Op.  23,  No.  4) Schumann 

c.  Ballade  in  A  flat  major,  (Op.  47) Chopin 

Mr.  Sherwood. 

Concert  Polka Mulder 

Miss  Kellogg. 

a.  Norwegian  Brid.al  Party  Passmg  by, 

Edvard  Grieg 

b.  Song  Without  Words,  in  G  major,  (No.  25V 

Mendelssohn 

c.  Octave  Study  in  E  flat  (No.  7). . .  .Theodor  Kullak 
Songs:  a.  "  Icli  liebe  dich," Grieg 

b.  "  Little  .Jacob," 

c.  "  The  Farmer  and  the  Pigeons," 

Q  erman  Fairy  Tales Taubert 

Here  is  the  fourth,  Jan.  14: 

Sonata  in  I)  major Mendelssohn 

Messrs.  Tucker  and  Wulf  Fries. 

Songs — "Ich  grolle  nicht," Schumann 

"Italy," Mendelssohn 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Weston. 

TwoiMarches  (from  Op.  IS) Gade 

Messrs.  Tucker  and  Foote. 

a.  Sarabande Bach 

*.  Meu.iCt Mozart 

Mr.  Fries. 

Study  in  D  flat  major Liszt 

Mr.  Tucker. 
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Two  Diversions  (from  Op .  17) . . W.  StemdaJe  Bennett 

Messrs.  Tncker  and  Foote. 
Serenade  and  Scherzo  from  Suite  in  D, 

Camilla  Saint-Saens 
Messrs,  Fries  and  Tucker. 
Aria—"  My  heart  ever  faithful."    'Cello 

Obligato Bach 

Mrs.  Weston. 

"  Nuits  Blanches,''  (No.  13) Stephen  Heller 

"  Two  Ecossaises," Chopin 

Mr.  Tucker. 

Bridal  Music  (two  numbers) Adolf  Jeuseu 

Messrs.  Tucker  and  Foote. 
*  ^  * 

The  Chicago  Orchestra. 

At  the  present  rate  of  progress  it  will  not  be  long— if, 
indeeJ,  the  time  hns  not  already  arrived— before  the 
fine  collection  of  talent  which  Mr.  Loesch  has  succeed- 
ed in  orj^anizing  for  the  Snuday  aflernoon  concerts  at 
North  Turner  Hall  will  have  made  its  title,  the  Chicago 
Orchestra,  a  creilit  and  honor  to  the  city.  The  improve- 
ment that  has  taken  place  within  the  past  two  months  is 
the  highest  tribute  that  could  be  paid  to  the  energy  and 
ability  through  which  it  has  been  bronglit  about;  but  it 
is  at  the  same  time  pleasant  to  add  that  substantial  ac- 
knowledgement upon  the  part  of  the  music-loving  pub- 
lic is  not  wanting.  The  audiences  of  the  past  few  weeks 
have  never  been  equalled  either  in  number  or  respecta- 
bility in  the  history  of  the  North  Turner  Hall  concerts, 
while  in  the  matter  of  entlnisiastic  appreciation,  no  lo- 
cal organization  of  instrumental  performers  has  hither- 
to obtained  so  solid  a  footing.  All  this  is  gratifying  in 
every  way,  the  more  so  that  it  gives  promise  of  supply- 
ing a  long-present  need,— that  of  a  thoroughly  first-class 
orchestra.  Yesterday's  programme  was  in  general  the 
best  of  the  season  thus  far.  Parts  first  and  third  were 
of  the  light,  popular  order,  while  the  serious  work  was 
massed  in  part  second,  iieginning  with  the  ""William 
Tell "  overture,  in  which  the  technical  talent  of  the  or- 
chestra is  seen  at  its  very  best;  then  the  Swedish  wed- 
ding march  by  Soedermann.  of  which  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that,  making  allowance  for  the  number  of  instru- 
ments, it  has  never  been  better  done  in  Chicago.  This 
led  up  cleverly  to  the  Boccherini  minuet  for  the  strings 
only,  which  for  delicacy  and  expression  in  the  playing 
was  intensely  captivating,  and  secured  an  imperative 
encore.  The  next  ensuing  number,  Liszt's  symphonic 
poem,  "Les  Preludes,*'  is  probably  the  most  formidable 
work  the  orchestra  has  yet  undertaken,  and  hence  the 
really  fine  performance  of  yesterday  may  be  set  down 
as  its  most  creditable  achievement  thus  far.  Compari- 
son with  the  Thomas  orchestra's  handling  of  this  gor- 
geous piece  of  "  tone-painiinG: "  would  be  manifestly  un- 
fair, since,  in  the  nature  of  thinj^,  with  a  band  whosu 
members  are  necessarily  scattered  so  widely  during  the 
week,  Mr.  Loesch  could  not  hope  to  secure  the  necessa- 
ry rehearsals;  but  the  fact  remains  thatthe  interpreta- 
tion was  masterly  and  the  rendering  very  effective,  and 
that  a  critical  au'dience  was  delighted  with  this  tine  test 
of  the  orchestra's  calibre.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  an  equal 
amount  of  gootl  music,  admirably  performed,  was  never 
before  heard  in  Chicago  for  an  admission  fee  of  fifteen 
Aleuts.  The  second  part  alone  of  the  programme  was 
worth  five  times  that  price.— Chicago  THbune. 


of  those  countries  which  have  been  relatively  n  npro  dnc- 
*ive  of  music,  the  works  of  dead  composers  may  be  se- 
lected at  will  by  any  nation.  Application  will  be  made 
for  a  reduction  of  the  rates  of  transportation  for  per- 
sons and  material  from  the  French  porta  to  Paris,  and 
the  suspension  of  the  rights  of  authors  and  editors  will 
also  be  requested  by  the  French  commissioner-general. 
The  main  objects  sought  in  giving  this  festival,  are  va- 
riety of  musical  composition',  excellence  of  execution 
and' the  expression  of  character  and  sentiment  as  trans- 
lated in  music.  The  French  authorities  are  earnest  in 
the  desire  that  the  United  States  may  be  represented 
with  an  ample  programme.  Applications  for  further 
information  should  be  addressed  to  Governor  McCor- 
miek. 


An  International  Musical  Festival. 

General  Torbert,  United  States  consul-general  at  Par- 
is, has  transmitted  to  Governor  jMcCormick,  commis- 
sioner-general of  the  United  States  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion, full  details  of  the  proposed  international  musical 
festival,  which  is  to  take  place  in  connection  with  the 
Exposition.  The  invitation  to  participate  in  these  enter- 
tainments has  already  been  accepted  by  Englanri,  Italy, 
Spain,  Sweden,  Norway,  Prussia  and  other  European 
nations.  The  last  day  on  which  enti'ies  can  be  made  is 
the  1st  of  March.  All  lists  of  authors,  and,  so  far  as 
poTSible,  the  names  of  pieces  of  music  to  be  performed, 
must  be  sent  in.  as  early  as  May  1.  The  French  commis- 
sioner-general reserves  the  right  to  revise  the  list,  if  he 
shall  find  it  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  auy- 
tbing  calculated  to  provoke  political  manifestations  oi 
to  wound  national  susceptibilities.  Changes  in  the  pro- 
grammes, or  additions  to  them,  may  also  be  made  after 
May  1  by  the  commissioner-general.  No  application  will 
be  received  by  the  French  authorities  from  individuals 
or  associations,  unless  presented  through  their  respec- 
tive commissioners-general.  The  Grand  Salle  du  Troca- 
dero,  which  will  accommodate  nearly  5000  people,  as 
well  as  a  smaller  concert-room  in  the  same  building, 
\  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  performers  free  of 
charge.  The  receipts  of  each  concert  will  belong  to  the 
nation  by  which  it  is  given;  but  from  these  receipts 
must  be  paid  all  incidental  expenses,  except  those  per- 
taining to  the  police  arrangements,  which  will  be  as- 
sumed by  the  French  government.  Each  country  must 
provide  for  its  own  wants  in  respect  to  orchestral  or 
other  accompaniments.  The  music  of  living  composers 
can  be  presented  only  by  the  nations  to  which  they  re- 
spectively belong;  but  out  of  regard  to  the  exigencies 
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Some  of  the  ^sw  Men. 

Mr.  Perabo's  prograrames  contain  the  following  no- 
tices :— 

Xaver  Schar"Wenka  was  horn  January  6th,  1850,  at 
Samtor,  Province  of  Posen,Genuany,and  is  of  Slavonic 
descent.  His  parents,  in  1859,  moved  to  Posen,  where 
he  pursued  his  academical  studies,  devoting  to  music 
his  occasional  leisure.  In  1865  he  went  to  Berlin,  where 
he  intended  to  follow  scientific  studies.  His  passion  for 
music,  however,  gained  the  upper  hand,  and  he  entered 
upon  his  musical  career  under  the  able  teachers— Kul- 
lak,  piano,  and  Wurst,  composition.  In  1869  he  gave 
his  first  orchestral  concert  in  Berlin,  in  which  he 
achieved  a  rare  success.  Soon  after,  his  first  composi- 
tions were  pubbshed:  a  Trio,  a  Sonata  for  Violin,  one 
for  Piano,  Sono-s,andmany  piano-pieces,  in  all  37  works, 
among  which  are  a  Piano  Quartet  and  a  Concerto  for 
piano,  with  orchestra.  The  latter  work  had  ^reat  suc- 
cess In  Germany,  and  the  honor  of  a  performance  by 
Liszt  at  the  residence  of  Minister  von  Schleinitz  in  Ber- 
lin. At  "Weimar,  Liszt  gave  a  Matinee  at  which  only 
compositions  of  Scharwenka  were  played.  His  concer- 
to is  now  enjoying  success  in  Vienna,  Paris  and  London. 
Scharwenka  is  now  in  Berlin,  with  his  brother  Philipp, 
also  a  noted  pianist  and  composer. 


Julius  Roentgex  was  bom  at  Leipzig,  Germany,  on 
May  9th,  1855,  aud  is  the  son  of  Engelbert  Rontgen,  Con- 
cert-master of  the  Gewandhaus-orchestra.  His  rich 
musical  endowment  showed  itself  in  his  piano-playing 
at  the  early  age  of  five.  "When  eight  years  of  age,  he 
composed  without  having  received  any  instruction,  a 
Sonata  in  four  movements  for  the  Piano,  which  aston- 
ished his  later  teachers.  His  musical  and  scientific  ed- 
ucation he  received  mostly  in  Leipzig;  Piano  of  L,  Plaidy 
and  Carl  Reinecke,  harmony  and  counterpoint  of  E,  F. 
Richter,  Moritz  Hauptmann  and  Fr.  Lachner  of  Munich. 
In  1873,  in  company  with  the  celebrated  singer,  Julius 
Stockbausen,  he  gave  concerts  in  North  and  South  Ger- 
many, and  was  welcomed  with  the  ^varmest  sympathy  as 
pianist  and  composer.  His  works  are  published'  by 
Breitkopf  &  Hartel  in  Leipzig.  His  last  work  is  a  Sere- 
nade for  wind-instruments,  which  was  performed  with 
great  success  at  a  Soiree  of  Chamber  Music  at  the  Ge- 
wandhaus,  Leipzig,  in  Februai-y,  1877. 


Popular  Taste  in  Mu^ic. 

(From  the  New  York  "World.) 
A  novel  experiment  lias  lately  been  tried  at  Glasgow 
in  connection  with  the  Saturday  popular  concerts,  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Hans  von  Billow.  The  last  performance 
of  the  series  being  at  hand,  it  was  resolved  to  supply  the 
audience  of  the  last  but  one  -with  a  list  of  all  the  works 
in  the  repertory,  and  invite  them  to  mark  the  pieces  of 
their  choice,  those  obtaining  the  highest  number  of 
votes  to  form  the  closing  programme.  The  resxilt  is 
curious,  and,  as  to  the  musical  taste  of  Glasgow,  in- 
structive. Of  the  eighty-three  works  in  the  list,  only 
five  received  no  votes  at  all,  so  that  we  may  assume  a 
great  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  electors.  The  larg- 
est number  who  agreed  upon  anything  at  all  gave  279 
votes  to  the  "  Tannbauser  "  overture,  that  to  "  "William 
Tell"  receiving  the  next  greatest  amount  of  support, 
with  213.  Programme  music  therefore  stands  high  on 
the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  to  the  exclusion  of  such  works 
as  the  finale  to  Beethoven's  Septet,  the  overture  to 
"  Oberon,'-  and  Haydn's  Symphony  in  B-fiat,  all  of  which 
were  out  of  the  running.  Br.  von  Billow's  skill  as  a  pi- 
anist secured  a  place  for  Liszt's  Fantasia  on  Hungarian 
melodies,  a  duo  coucertante  for  two  pianos  by  Saint- 
Saens,  and  a  fantasia  on  Scottish  airs  by  Moscheles, 
which  bad  respectively  105, 95,  and  126  votes.  Patriotism 
carried  Foster's  "Rob  Roy"  overture  to  victory  with 
94  suffrages.  The  young  ladies,  we  expect,  voted  in  a 
body  95  strong  for  the  overture  to  "  Zampa;"  and,  with 
their  lovers,  ran  Mendelssohn  s  "Wedding  March  ahead 
with  131  "ayes."  True  culture,  on  its  part,  sectired  a 
place  for  the  overture  to  "Zauberfiote,"  with  100  votes; 
but  how  are  we  to  explain  the  favor  shown  to  the  last 
.movement  in  Haydn's  "  Farewell  "  symphony  and  Mo- 
zart's "Musical  Joke?"  If  a  surgical  operation  be 
needed  to  make  a  Scotchman  understand  a  verbal  witti- 
cism, a  musical  production  of  that  ilk  must  be  very  far 
beyond  him  indeed.  But  our  wonder  abates  wheu  we 
call  to  mind  that  there  is  a  large  Irish  colony  in  Glas- 
gow. No  doubt  it  was  Fat— the  rogue— who  gave  118 
votes  to  Haydn's  comedy  and  117  to  Mozaxt's  burlesque. 


DESCKIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE 
?"iaB»liAl&«tfl  by  Oliver  Sitson  &,  Co. 


Vooali  witli  Piauo  Accompaniment. 

LLie  a  Turk.     G.     3.     d  to  E.  Corre.  30 

Comic  view  of  poor  Turkey  and  her  perplexities. 

The  Day  my  Love  went  Maying.     E&.     3. 

EtoF.  Gray.  30 

"  And  by  chance  my  steps  were  straying, 
Till  we  met  at  close  of  day." 
A  beautiful  ballad,  with  May,"  Love  and  Flow- 
ers in  it, 

I  am  waiting,  Essie  dear.     Song  and  Cho. 
Fine  Lithograph  title.     C.     3.     E  to  F. 

Brown,  40 
"  I  am  waiting  in  the  wildwood,  Essie  dear. 
Beside  the  stream  that  murmurs  sweet  and  low." 
Beautiful  song  and  very  fine  picture. 

Four  Popular  Comic  Songs,  by  Jo/miJeacZ,  ea.  35 
Ko.  1,   Gainsboro'  Hat.     D.  2,  a  to  E. 
No.  2,  It's  Nice.  F.  2.  F  to  F. 
No.  3,  Johnny  Morgan.  E6.  2.   E  to  E. 
No.  4,  I'm  in  "it.     F.    2.     E  to  E. 
Four  nonsensical  songs,  easy,  and  with  good 
music. 

Thou  art  like  unto  a  Flower.      Quartet  for 

Male  Voices.     A&.    4.     G  to  a.     Oagood.  30 
'  Upon  thy  golden  tresses. 
My  hands  I  lay  in  prayer.'' 
Fine  words  by  Heine,  finely  set  to  music. 

Vive  la  Bacchanal!     (Drinking  Song.)     C. 

3.    F  to  F.  Leyhourne.  30 

Mid  Starry  realms  of  Splendor.     A6.    5. 

c  to  a.  MuHo  Celli.  40 

"  In  calm  so  sweet  and  tender, 
I  roam  in  blissful  dreams."" 
One  of  Miss  Emma  Abbot's  successes.    A  fine 
portrait  of  the  lady  on  the  title. 

Oh !  press  thy  Cheek  against  my  own. 

(Lehn  deine  "Wang'  an  meiner  Wang'.) 
E6.    3.     c  to  E.  Jensen,  30 

"  And  wheu  in  the  glowing  fiames  ac  last." 
"  Und  weun  in  die  grosse  Flamme  fiiest." 
Heine's  words,  simply  and  beautifully  "  trans- 
lated "  by  the  music. 

Instrnmentali 

New  York  by  Gaslight  March.    F.   3.      Gass.  30 
A  kind  of  song  melody  with  three  variations, 
all  in  marching  time.    An  agreeable  march,  and 
it  is  a  good  instructive  piece. 

Happy  Thought  Polka.     C.     3.  St.  Leon..  30 

Very  wide  nwake  throughout.  Is  not  loaded 
with  difiiculties,  and  will  induce  "happy 
thoughts  "  in  those  who  keep  step  to  it. 

Two  Easy  and  Instructive  Sonatinas. 

Alfred  BicMer J  each,  60 
No.  2.     Key  of  C.     4.  Complete,  1.00 

Is  not  a  Sonatina  in  length,  as  it  covers  10 
pages.  Furnishes  good  and  entertaining  prac- 
tice. 

Musical  Nosegay.  12  Little  Melodious 
Pieces  for  Practice,  in  the  easiest 
Major  and  Minor  keys.  In  3  Books 
(or  Numbers).  Each,  75 

No.  1.— 1,  Blue  Violets,  C,  1 ;  2,  Reseda, 
C,  2;  3,  Dancing,  G,  2;  4,  Golden 
Spurs,  G,  2. 

No.  2.— 5,  Evergreen,  F,  2;  6,  Forget 
me  not,  D,  2;  7,  Snow-bells,  C,  3; 
8,  Lilies    A,  .3. 

No.  3.-9,  Pure  White,  D,  3;  10,  May 
Blooms,  B,  3;  11,  The  Prize,  B6,  3; 
12,  Cypress  Tree.  G,  3. 

Little  Queen  Waltz,     G.     2.  Acher.  25 

Her  little  majesty  will  be  sure  to  like  it. 
Nicely  fingered. 

La  Fiancee.    Polka.     F.     3.  Ball.  40 

Quite  bright  enough  for  the  quick  footsteps  of 
gay  Fiancee  and  her  adorer. 

Hobart  Pasha  March.     B&.     2.  WaUon.  40 

A  spirited  march  in  honor  of  the  admiral 
whomTurlvish  sailors  honor  because,  say  they, 
"  he  is  the  Boss— phorus." 

New  York  7th  Regiment  March.     E6.     3. 

Markntein.  40 
A  very  powerful  march,  with  Fife  and  Drum 
duets.  Trumpet  and  Bass  solos  and  calls,  and 
plenty  for  full  band  in  it. 

Louisa  Waltz.     D&.     3.  Hammerel.  40 

A  sort  of  "  grand  "  waltz  of  7  pages,  in  which 
both  power  and  sweetness  are  brought  out  very 
agreeably.  "  • 

Abbreviations.— Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  noted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
B&,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  below 
or  above  the  staff.  Thus:  "  C.  5.  c  to  E,"  means  "Key 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  be- 
low, highest  letter,  E  on  the  4th  space. 
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LIST   11.    BOOKS   OF    IMSTB.UMEjYTAL   MUSIC. 


The  Books  coinprisiuj 


tliis  list  together  with  the  one  containing"  Itooks  of  Vocal  Music,  have  between  their  covers  a  very  large  proportion  of  aU  the  reaUy  good 
t  ivTncin  f^riT?    The  publishers  have  had  the  advantaa'e  of  an  immense  stock  from  which  to  select,  and  also  of  the  experience  of  those  who  sell 

)  pages,  full  Sheet  Musio  Size. 

Price  of  each  Book  in  Boards,  $2,50, 


In  Cloth  $3.00.     In  Cloth  Gilt,  $4.00. 


THE  CLUSTEE,  OF  GEMS. 

A  fine  book  of  239  pages,  full  Sheet  Music  Size,  and 
contaiuing  carefully  selected  pieces  for  advanced  play- 
ers. Ttiey  are  substantially  the  same  pieces  that  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  popular  periodical 
called  "Le  Crome  de  la  Criime."  Much  better  than 
entirely  new  pieces  are  these  that  have  been  proved, 
and  found  worthy  of  preservation.  There  are  iZ  pieces, 
averaging-  about  5  pages  each;  a  very  convenient  leugtli. 
There  is  a  very  even  degree  of  musical  beauty  in  the 
pieces,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  which  is  best, 
when  one  is  tempted  to  say  "-all  are  best."  Contents: 
Adieu.    Nocturne.  Esperance.    Nocturne. 

Alice.    Romance.  Feu  FoUet. 

Alpine  Glen.    Idylle.  Fifth  Nocturne. 

Au  Bord  de  la  Fontaine.        Floridiana.  Valse  BriUante. 
Birdie's  Morning  Song.         Fontaine.    Idylle. 
Canzonetta  Veneziana.  Forest  Birdling. 

Chant  du  Printemps.     Cap.  FreshLife.  (FrischesLeben) 
Clochette  d'Or.    Caprice.      Gracieuse.    Morceau. 
Confidence.  He  loves  me.  (II  m'  aime). 

r>anse  Circassienne.  Home  again.  (Heimkehr). 

And  23  others  of  the  same  character. 
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GEMS  OF  THE  DAMCE. 

Companion  to  the  celebrated"  Gems  ofSStrauss."  This 
brilliant  title  belongs  to  a  Volume  of  Bound  Music, 
which  includes  all  the  recently  issued  and  decidedly 
popular  "Waltzes,  Polkas,  Galops,  liedowas,  Mazuiiias, 
Quadrilles,  and  other  varieties  of  Dance  Music  that  can 
be  placed  between  its  covers.  It  has  232  pages.  About 
oue  third  of  these  fine  pieces  are  new  compositions  by 
John  or  Edward  Strauss,  the  others  are  by  Gungl,  La- 
mothe,  Zikoff,  Bela,  Maclf,  Stasny,  Weingarten,  Ghis, 
Pratt,  Paalow,  Faust,  Godfrey  and'  other  celebrities. 

COjSTEHTS  : 
Adieux  (Les.)  Where  the  Citron  Bloometh. 

Better  Times.  Giroflii-Girofla. 

Consequenzen.  Lord  of  Lome. 

Kaufman's  Casino.  Bine  Bird  Echo, 

i.ty  Pair  Lady.  Kutschke. 

Ttoaca  <X.oo),  Allien  E-ose. 

And  67  others. 


Cems  of  Strauss. 

230  pages,  Su^ET  Mdsic  Size.  The  most  brilliant 
music  of  the  most  bridiant  of  Composers.  This  book 
has  been  the  most  successful  one  of  its  kind.  Strauss's 
inasic  has  been  known  for  a  generation;  but  the  appear- 
auce  of  the  master  .It  the  "Jubilee"  naturally  created 
an  excitement,  .aud  the  compilation  here  described  has 
reached  a  sale  of  many  thousands.  Contents: 
Academic.  Baden  Baden. 

A  leline.  Arm  in  Arm. 

Apollo.  Dragon  Fly. 

Aquarrellen.  Oi"pneus. 

Beautiful  Blue  Danube.        Carnival  Botschater. 
Alice.  Ostrich  Feather. 

And  more  than  70  others. 


This  fine  book  secures  its  welcome  by  the  variety  and 
beauty  of  its  contents,  which  according  to  the  Index  have 
13  Marches  and  Quicksteps,  13  Waltzes,  Redowas,  &c., 
0  Polkas,  8  Galops  aud  Sohottisches,  i  Quadrilles  and  17 
Rondos  or  Piano  Pieces.  As  the  quadrUles  include  a 
number  of  little  airs,  the  number  tlius  expressed  may 
be  increased.  Contents: 

Amazon  March.  ■  Strauss'  Dream  Waltz. 

Camp  Quickstep.  Vale  of  Roses. 

Blue  Eyes  Redowa.  Cricket  Polka. 

Paust  Waltz.  Peerless  Polka. 

Knight  Waltzes.  Sea  Foam  Polka. 

La  Murska  Waltz.  Away  Galop. 

Softly  Dreaming.  Aud  CO  to  60  others. 


Pearls  of  Melody. 

The  above  name  is  appropriate  as  far  as  melodies  are 
concerned,  but  the  harumuy  also  must  have  its  due 
praise.  The  2J4  jiages  are  filled  wiih  music  of  medium, 
of  easy  medium  difflculty,  so  that  the  liook  is  most  use- 
ful to  those  moderately  advanced  as  players.  Thu  auth- 
1  o.N  iiidtheir  woris  are  of  the  best.  Contents: 
Addio.  Heiinweh. 

Alice  .Mazurka.  ,         Listen  to  me. 

Aiigiil's  Dream.  Love's  Greetiu"-. 

lirhidisi.  May  Blossoms. 

<--U,u3  of  Bells.  MaV  dav  Polka. 

)> -uioe  Cutaaine.  Suiiny  Home. 

Golden  Chimes.  And  37  others  of  equal  merit. 


Pianist^s  Albutn. 

220  pages.  Sheet  Music  Size.  This  book  might,  per" 
hajis,  lie  termed  the  third  volume  of  the  Home  Circle, 
bemg  similar  m  design  to  the  two  volumes  of  that  work, 
and  containing  a  quantity  of  popular  music  which  has 
"  succeeded  "  since  its  publication.  As  each  volume  is 
au  luctependeut  collection,  the  Pianist's  Albuinkeeps  its 
own  title,  and  is  distinguished  by  a  number  of  what  are 
more  particularly  called  "Piano-forte  Pieces,"  of  some 
little  length  and  of  medium  difllculty.  Contents. 
Gr:ind  Russian  March.  Mocking-bird  waltz. 

Turkish  March.  Fairy  Polka. 

Corinthian  waltz.  Silver  Spring  polka. 

Fairy  wedding  waltz.  Peabody  schottische. 

n  Bacio  (kiss)  waltz.  Schomberg  galop. 

Mabel  waltzes.  And  91  othal-s . 


Piano-Forte   G-ems, 

21G  pa»-es.    Marches,  Quicksteps,  Waltzes,  Polkas,  Ma- 
2urkas,Schottisches,Galops,  Quadrilles,  Dances,  Rondos, 
Variations  and  Four  Hand  Pieces.    Contents  : 
Daisy  Dean  Quickstep.  Weiner  bonbon  waltzes. 

La  reve  quickstep.  Kiss  me  quick  and  go  polka. 

Days  of  absence  waltz.         Fairy  dell  polka. 
Fairy  Dell  waltz.  Pickwick  g.alop. 

Fairy  Footsteps  waltz.  Gorilla  Quadrille. 

Love  in  idleness.  Last  rose  of  Summer.    Var. 

And  about  soothers  (or  more,  reckoning  short  airs). 


The  Musical  Tsreasure* 


200  pages.    Half  Vocal 
Musical  Treasure  has 
book,  as  will  best  be  seen 
All  Right. 
Light  Step. 
Sweet  Kiss. 
Voice  of  Spring. 
Constantia. 
Jolly  Brothers. 
dp  and  Away. 
Beautiful  Bine  Danube. 
Boston  Dip. 
Fairy  "Wedding.    4  hands. 


and  half  Instrumental.  The 
more  variety  than  any  other 
by  the  Contents. 

Marriage  Bells. 

Roses. 

Barbe  Bine  Lancers. 

Convent  Bells. 

Remember  Me. 

Shepherd  Boy. 

Starry  Night. 

Will-o-the-AVisp. 

Beautiful  Bells. 

And  a  hnndred  others. 


A 


.  .  LA  OEEME  DE  LA  OEEME. 

VOL.   I. 

The  fine  pieces  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
the  monthly  periodical  of  the  above  name.  They  are 
here  placed  in  more  permanent  form.  The  pieces  are 
very  well  chosen,  and  make  an  admirable  collection  for 
the  practice  and  entertainment  of  piano  players  some- 
what advanced.  242  large  pages.  Tlie  names  of  the 
authors,  Rubenstein,  Oesten,  Voss,  Kuhe,  Hess,  Liszt. 
Thalberg,  Lange,  Krug  and  others,  are  sufficient  guar- 
antee for  the  value  of  the  music.  Contents: 
Alpine  Horn.  Grazioza. 

Blumenlied.  Harp  Sounds. 

Cujus  Animam.  Puritani. 

Dancing  Leaves.  Petit  Rouet. 

Dem  Eigen.  May  Breezes.  , 

Elegy  of  Tears.  On  the  Sea.     . 

And  31  other  pieces  quite  as  good. 

LA  OR^ME  DE  LA  OR^ME. 

VOL.  n. 
Lilie  Vol.  I.  this  contains  first-class  pieces  of  some 
difficulty,  thus  suiting  the  taste  and  c;ipacitv  of  players 
of  some  degree  of  skill.    There  are  about  '25  different 
composers,  all  of  the  best  class.    Contents : 
Air  Castles.  Fairy  Whispers. 

Forest  Hymn.  Gazelle. 

Barcarole.  Heavenly  Voices. 

Belle  Italie.  Lucia. 

ConAmore.  Pluie  do  Fleurs. 

Evening  Dew.  Crepuscule. 

And  about  30  more  pieces  of  fine  quality. 


Fountain  of  Gems. 

This  is  a  collection  of  easy  and  pleasing  music,  in 
great  variety  there  being  a  couple  of  dozen  Waltzes, 
about  eight  each  of  Marches,  Polkas.  Mazurkas.  Galops, 
aud  little  Dances,  and  twenty-seven  Piano  Pieces  of 
moderate  length,  which  last  valuable  quality  allows  the 
placing  of  nearly  a  hundred  pieces  on  the  22i  pages. 

contents: 
Amazon  March.  Clarion  Polka. 

Equestrian  March.  Favorite  Mazurka. 

Azure  Sky  Waltz.  Enchanting  Galop. 

Clara  "  And  about  DO  others. 


The  Piano  at  Home. 

250  pages.  Four  Hand  Pieces.  A  book  of  the  greatest 
value  to  ttjachers  and  pupils,  since  the  former  do  not 
need  to  be  told  of  the  excellent  effect  on  "time" 
and  "security"  of  practice  with  four  bands.  Aside 
from  the  technical  use,  the  book  presents  some  of  the 
best  kind  of  material  for  musical  enjoyment.  Music, 
when  performed  in  this  way,  is  doubly  powerful.  There 
is  also  a  richness  in  harmonic  effect,  quite  difficult  to  be 
evolved  by  the  hands  of  one  performer.  Contents  : 
Blue  ,l>anube  waltz  II  desiderio. 

Carabinier.    Swiss  m,arch.     Jolly  brothers'  galop. 
Carnival  of  Venice.  Maiden's  prayer. 

Dumbarton's  bonnieDell      March  of  men  of  Harlech. 

march.  Monastery  bell. 

Fairy  weddhig  waltz  polka.  Pestal. 
Her  bright  smile  waltz.  And  53  others. 


The  Organ  at  Home. 

200  pieces  for  Reed  Organs.    Pages,  Sheet   Musio 
Size.    "  The  Organ  at  Home  "  contains  a  large  nimiber 
of  pieces  in  great  variety,  and  all  adapted  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  instmments.    Contents: 
Adagio.  Beautiful  Bells  waltz. 

Andante  Graziozo.  Deux  Anges  (les). 

Air  from  "  William  Tell."     Elegy  of  Tears. 
Angol's  trio.    "Elijah."         Fredonia march. 
Blue  eyes.  Funeral  march. 

Blue-bells  of  Scotland.  Golden  leaf  Schottlsolie. 

And  about  200  others. 


TFie  Home  Circle,    (vol  i.) 

21G  pages.    A  collection  of   easy  instrumental  music. 
This  book  being  the  first  issued  of  the    instrumental 
series,  naturally  includes  the  older  standard  pnciTv.i-o«v„^ 
those  that  have  been  pop 
about  150  pieces,  most  ot 
creation  pieces  for  learn 
ume  is  of  great  value  to  1 

Aladdin  quickstep.  ,      ,    < 

Annie  Lawrie  quickstep.  --  %j  ■'  .cnsoa 

Affection  waltz.  ,," . 

Aurora         "  .-.-:.   io -.m  sfiow 

Bohemian  Girl  waltz.  »  -    :<'.V,io(t  or/it  jllsio' 

Cinderella  "  Basket  Obtilton, ' 

And  about  140  (or,  reckoning  simple  airs,  170)  others. 

The  Home  Circle,  (vol.  n.) 

2)0  pages.  Piano-forte  pieces  of  easy  aud  medium 
difficulty,  with  a  few  Four  Hand  arrangements.  This 
book,  like  Vol.  I.,  is  of  use  to  learners,  as  the  music  is 
not  difficult,  and  the  duets  are  most  excellent  practice. 
There  is  a  great  variety  of  fine  music,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  Contents. 

Cecilia  march.  Bobolink  polka.  / 

En  avant  march.  Cuckoo        " 

Admired  waltz.  King  Pippin  polka. 

Blossom       "  Cherry  npc  Schottische. 

Canova         "  II  Poluito  galop. 

Clara  **  Angelina  quadrille. 

And  about  130  others,  (in..luding  22  four  hand  pieces.) 


Parlor  Music,    (vol.  i.) 

A  book  intended  to  be  popular  must  generally  be  easy, 
and  the  sixty  or  morei^ieces  of  *'  Parlor  Music"  are  easy 
or  of  easy  medium  difficulty,  and  the  composers  of  these 
pieces  are  those  that  have  been  very  successful  in  meet- 
ing the  popular  taste.  HTas  242  pages.  Contents: 
Always  ready.  .      Happy  New  Year. 

Belle  Jeunesse.  Jewel  Box. 

Bluett©.  Bello  Gitano. 

Chant  de  Berger.  Lily  of  the  Valley. 

Don  Pasquale.  Merry  Foresters. 

Dream  Land.  Moss  Rose. 

Faiiy  Laud.  Beautiful  Hudson. 

Friendly  Eyes.  Scotch  Lassie. 

Golden  Youth.  Aud  about  43  others. 


Parlor  Music,     (vol.  ii.) 

This  is  quit^similartothe  other  volume  in  design,  and 
well  filled  wich  about  60  pieces  of  moderate  dimcult>*. 
It  should  hi.'re  be  remarked,  that  it  is  difficult  to  state 
with  exactn  ss  the  number  of  pieces  in  any  large  col- 
lection, as  a  long  piece,  a  sec  of  Waltzes  or  n  Quadrille,  is 
sure  to  include  little  airs  or  extra  pieces  that  are  not 
named  by  its  title.  222  pages.  Contents: 
Balancelle.  Daucoof  Love. 

Bashful  Polka.  Gazza  L;ulra. 

Chilperic  waltz.  Hoimweh. 

Cleopatra  waltz.  Hu2:nenots. 

Dame  Blanche.  .Vml  about  60  others. 
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Catalogues.     N^ew  Music  Books. 

m  BOOK  IN  DITSON  &  GO'S  CATALOGUES  WILL  BE  MAILED,  POST-FREE,  FOR  THE  RETAIL  PRICE. 


Sow  to  ^eledt  k  ^u^id  Book. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.  to  publish  every  sort 
and  kind  of  a  music  book  that  is  needed  by  Music  Teachers,  Learners, 
— in  fact,  by  any  and  aU  players  and  singers,  amateur  or  professional. 
In  order  to  do  this  they  have  published : 


100  difEerent  Vocal  Methods. 


45 
30 
21 
50 

7 
72 
64 
10 

6 


71 
58 
84 
64 
63 
30 

107 
22 
15 
85 

155 
62 
33 


Books  for  Adult  Singing         42 
Operas.  [Classes.  39 

Oratorios.  26 

Boolia  for  Juvenile  Classes.     46 
Opera  Chorus  Collections.       29 
Opera  Librettos  (with  music)  18 
"  "        (cheap  form).  15 

Oratorio  Librettos. 
Temperance  Song  Books. 
Masonic  Music  Books. 
Coll.  of  Christmas  &  Easter 

Carols. 
Glee  or  Part  Song  Books. 
Collections  of  Vocal  Music. 
Church  Music  Books. 
Anthem  and  Chorus  Books, 
Cantatas  or  Operettas. 
Sabbath  School  Song  Books.  22 
Masses  or  A''espers. 
Coll.  of  CathoUo  Music.  25 

Chant  Books. 

Pianoforte  Instruction  Bks. 
Sets  of  Pianoforte  Studies. 
Collections  of  Piano  Music.      4 
Musical   Dictionaries  and 

Primers. 
Books  on  Harmony  and 

Thorough  Bass. 


25  different  Books  of  Music'I  Literature. 


Books  for  the  Organ. 

Books  for  Reed  Organs. 
"    Harp,  Guitar  or  Zither. 

Violin  Instruction  Books. 

Flute  or  Piccolo  Instructors. 

Violin  Sole  Books. 

Flute  Solo  Books.        [duets. 

Books  of  VioIinc&Piano 
"       Flute  •'        " 

"       Flute  &  Violin    " 

Books  for  Violincello  or 
Double  Bass. 

Books  for  Accordeon  or  Flu- 
tina. 

"  Banjo,  Concertina 

and  Dulcimer,        [eolet. 

Books  for  Clarionet  &  Flag- 
"       Cornet,  Sax-horn  or 
Bugle. 

Sets  (each  containing  from  6 
to  78  numbers  or  tunes) 
for     large     and    small 
Bands  and  Orchestras. 
4        "         Ball  Room  Hand  Books. 
Also  musical  Vignettes,  Portraits  of 
distinguished  musicians,  &c.,  &c. 


8 
7 
4 
9 

27 

20 

14 


By  examination  of  the  above  list,  it  will  be  seen  that  as  many  as  500 
books  used  in  instruction  are  mentioned,  as  also  more  than  twice  that 
number  designed  for  the  pleasure  of  those  who  have  already  learned 
to  play  or  sing. 

^  In  order  to  make  this  large  list  perfectly  accessible  to  purchasers, 
Ditson  &  Co.  issue  a  full  Descriptive  Catalogue,  in  which  each  book 
is  mentioned,  with  price  and  general  character,  quite  often  a  more 
particular  description,  and,  in  the  case  of  collections  of  music,  a 
Table  of  Contents. 

Every  one  should  possess  this  Catalogue. 

Descriptive  Circulars  are  also  issued  in  quantities;  and  are 
cheerfully  sent  free,  by  mail,  to  all  who  wish  to  receive  them.  A 
note  worded : 

"  Please  send  me  a  list  of  books  suitable  for  the  practice  of  Choirs 
and  Societies," 
will  bring  in  return  an  8  page  circular,  with  all  required  information. 

A  note  requesting:  "  A  list  of  Instruction  books  forKeed  Organs," 
will  bring  in  return  two  pages  describing  all  Keed  Organ  books.  And 
so  of  other  requests.  , 

Ditson  &  Co.  also  issue  very  complete  CATALOGUES  OF  SHEET 
MUSIC,  including  many  thousands  of  pieces;  the  Key  of  each,  with 
the  degree  of  difficulty,  and  in  Vocal  Catalogues,  also  the  lowest  and 
the  highest  letter  of  each  song. 

These  are  very  valuable  Catalogues  to  keep  for  reference. 
Ditson  &  Co.  also  publish  three  periodicals.    One  is : 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music,  issued  once  in  a  fortnight,  at  $2.00 
per  year.  In  addition  to  its  valuable  contents  of  musical  analysis, 
criticism  and  general  musical  information,  it  has,  in  each  number, 
a  column  of  descriptions  of  the  latest  pieces  of  sheet  music,  each 
piece  plainly  and  fairly  described,  so  that  one  may  select  by  the 
list.     Another  is : 

Ditson  &  Go's  Musical  Monthly.  ($2.00  per  year,  or  2.5  cts.  per 
number).  It  contains  in  each  number,  20  large  pages  of  valuable 
and  popular  music,  and  on  the  other  pages,  descriptions  of  new 
and  standard  music  books.     The  third  is : 

Ditson  &  Go's  Octavo  Choruses  and  Sacred  Selections.  Published 

Monthly  at   $2.00    per  year,  (reduction  for  quantities),  furnishes  a 
fine  succession  of  Part  Songs  and  Glees  for  Quartets,  Choirs,  Clubs 

and  Societies. 


Xew    Sook^ 

And    Books    not    mentioned    in    other    Circulars. 
Since  other  pages,  similar  to  this,  were  prepared,  a  few  books,  new, 
or  belonging  to  stocks  recently  purchased  by  Ditson  &  Co.  have  been 
received.    There  are  also  some  not  included  in  previous  classes. 

Noel.     A  Cheistmas  Cantata.    By  C.  Saint-Sams.    Price  in  Cloth, 
$1.25 ;  in  Boards,  $1.00. 

Introduced  by  the  Boston  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  and  is  likely 
to  be  a  favorite  piece  for  the  Xmas  concerts. 

Stabat  Mater.     By  Bosdnl  Cloth,  $1.00 ;  Boards,  80  cts. ;  Paper,  60  cts. 

It  is  mentioned  here,  because  it  could  not  be  among  Oratorios,  nor 
among  Cantatas.  It  is  simply  the  "  Stabat  Mater."  The  words  are 
ii'om  one  of  the  beautiful  old  Latin  hymns  that  have  survived  the  centu- 
ries, and  the  music  is  an  exquisite  combination  of  sweetness  and 
brilliancy, — and,  in  "  Inflammatxis,"  of  terrific  power. 

Praise   of  Friendship By  Jifozarf.  38  cts. 

Certainly  not  new,  but  is  little  known.  And  yet  it  is  pure,  sweet 
music,  from  beginning  to  end,  and  will  richly  repay  the  labor  of  any 
chorus  that  practises  it. 

Palomita.       Operetta By  K  Glover.  $2.00 

Pauline,      operetta "H.P.Danks.    2.00 

Diamond  Cut  Diamond,   operetta "  j.n.Thomas.   i.oo 

These  three  are  mentioned  together,  because  they  are  all  "society" 
operettas ;  that  is,  they  are  musical  plays,  each  requiring  but  two  or 
three  singers  for  performance,  and  needing  but  such  simple  scenery 
as  could  be  improvised  in  any  parlor,  or,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned, 
on  the  stage  or  platform  of  any  Academy  or  Seminary.  Tbfi  mnoie 
is  by  good  composers,  and  the  simple  plots  interesting. 

lu  Palomita,  (one  scene,  an  artist's  studio),  the  artist's  servant- 
maid,  Palomita,  is  the  heroine,  and  accomplishes  various  wonders  as 
a  "  veiled  singer,"  (with  whom  the  artist  falls  in  love),  and  in  man- 
aging the  cross  old  man,  who  is  the  other  character  of  the  play.  The 
part  of  '"the  populace"  maybe  taken  by  non-musical  people. 

In  Pauline,  who  is  a  "Belle  at  Saratoga,"  the  lady  inclines  some- 
what to  her  "true  love,"  and  somewhat  to  the  rich  adorer,  to  "catch" 
whom  she  has  been  conveyed  thither.  But  of  course  "  true  love  " 
triumphs. 

In  Diamond  cut  Diamond,  two  young  married  people,  travelling  in 
Italy,  separately  steal  in,  (in  disguise),  to  see  a  masked  ball,  and  are 
quite  "  taken  "  with  each  other.  This  gives  i-ise  to  comical  scenes  of 
jealousy  and  sharp  "  cutting,"  in  which  no  one  is  fatally  injured. 
Scene, — a  Hotel  Parlor. 

Redemption  Hymn By  j;  c.  d.  Parke)-.  30  cts. 

A  beautiful  composition  for  Mixed  Voices,  in  which  the  first  por- 
tion has  special  reference  to  Christmas,  at  which  season  it  was  sung 
by  the  Boston  Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 

Johnson's  Chorus  Choir  Instruction  Book.     By  a.  n.  Johnson. 

$12.00  per  dozen. 

A  book  that  has  three  uses.  It  is  a  Text  Book  to  use  in  Singing 
Schools.  It  is  a  book  for  the  practice  of  Choirs  and  Choruses.  And 
it  is  a  Manual  for  Teachers  of  Singing.  Nothing  could  be  more  sim- 
ple, thorough,  easy  and  complete  than  this  book,  by  the  use  of 
which,  in  every  society  or  congregation,  there  may  be  raised  up  a 
thoroughly  instructed,  well  drilled  corps  of  singers. 

Johnson's  New  Method  for  Thorough  Base.  Price  $1.25 

By  A.  N.  Johnson. 

This  is  an  entirely  new,  entirely  practical,  and  easily  understood 
method  of  learning  to  play  chord  music  in  the  form  of  Church  Music, 
Harmonized  Songs,  Glees,  Quartets,  etc.,  etc.  A  great  advance  on 
the  same  author's  previous  Thorough  Base  book,  which  has  been 
very  extensively  used. 
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C3-  K,  -A.  1^  ID 

MUSICAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  EXCURSION 

To  Karope,  in  tbe  Snmnter  of  1838, 

Visiting  Ireland,  Scotland,  England,  France,  Belgium, 
the  Rhine,  Prussia,  Switzerland,  Italy  and  the  Paris  Ex- 
position. All  objectionable  features  incident  to  European 
travel  entirely  removed.  Return  tickets  good  for  twelve 
months.  College  professors,  teachers  of  music  and 
literature,  art  students,  school  teachers  and  others  of 
like  tastes,  please  address  for  prospectus, 

E.  TOUEJEE, 
959  Music  Hail,  Boston. 

Tie  if  liSafl  Mmilm 


For  the  Piano  Forte. 

Comprising  the  first  three  grades  of  Instruction 
as  taught  at  the 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 

This  favorite  Method  has  now  had  about  eight 
years  of  trial  in  the  institution  from  which  it 
was  named,  and  elsewhere,  and  has  fairly  earned 
its  station  among  the  Standard  Books  of  In- 
struction for  the  Pianoforte.  It  includes  the 
exercises,  pieces,  &c.,  used  in  the 

First  Three  Grades  of  Iiistrnciion 

at  the  Conservatory,  which  grades  carry  one  to 
the  end  of  what  may  be  called  the  Instruction 
Book  stage  of  study.  Practice  after  that 
usually  is  carried  on  by  the  aid  of  dif&cult  tech- 
nical exercises,  studies,  and  classical  and  other 
pieces,  selected  to  correspond  with  the  needs  of 
each  particular  learner. 

Tie  New  liiM  ConseiTatory  letliod 

is  a  large,  handsome  book  of  270  pages,  clearly 
printed,  and  every  way  attractive  in  appearance. 
It  is  printed  in  Parts,  as  well  as  in  Complete 
form. 

Eacli  Part  costs  $1.50,  and  tike  Complete 
Book  codts  $3.29. 

Published  with  the  American,  and  also  with 
Foreign  or  German  fingering.    The 

Recreative  Lassons  are  selected  from  the  Works  of 

Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Weber,  Schubert,  Schu- 
mann, Mendelssohn,  Henselt,  Heller,  Mayer, 
Burgmuller,  Auber,  and  others. 

The  Studies  and  Exercises  are  from 

Plaidy,  Bertiui,  Czerny,  Beyer,  Duvernoy,  Kuckftn, 
and  others. 

The  Method  has  been  examined  and  fully  en- 
dorsed by  many  well-known  professors  and 
teachers. 

PUBLISHED    BY 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston. 


jrusv  PVBi:.iSHi:]>. 


The  Sunshine  of  Song. 

A  bright  and  sunny  collection  of  New  Songs,  Ballads 
and  Songs  with  Choruses,  and  with  Piano  or  Reed  Organ 
acc't.  A  book  quite  American  in  character,  with  our 
own  popular  composers,  and  the  class  of  songs  that  are 
the  greatest  favorites. 

Uniform  in  style,  binding  and  price  with  the  "World 
of  Song,"  "Gems  of  English  Song,"  and  others  of  the 
"Library"  series,  and  costs  In  Boards  $2.50:  Cloth  S3.00; 
Fine  Gilt  $4.00. 


THE  CLUSTER  OF  GEMS. 

This  is  a  valuable  collection  of  pieces  of  a  somewhat 
advanced  character  as  to  difBculty,  and  is  suited  to  the 
tastes  of  advanced  players.  There  are  239  pages  Sheet 
Music  Size,  and  the  pieces,  which  average  about  5  pages 
each,  are  by  Leybach,  Spindler,  Von  Bulow,  Lichner, 
Rubenstein,  Ascher,  Oesten,  and  other  celebrities.  Uni- 
form in  style,  price  and  binding,  with  the  "Sunshine" 
described  above,  and  with  the  27  other  books  of  the 
famous  "Library"  series. 

In  Boards  $2.50;  Cloth  $3.00;  Fine  Gilt  $4.00. 

For  Sale  at  all  the  principal  music  stores.  Will  also 
be  mailed,  post  free,  to  any  address,  for  the  retail  price. 
Change  may  be  sent  in  postage  stamps. 


DITSON  &  CO. 

Invite  renewed  attention  to  their  "  Library  "  series  of 
books.  It  is  continually  enlarging,  and  growing  richer 
by  tile  addition  of  collections  of  successful  Songs  or 
Pieces,  and  includes  so  nearly  all  that  are  good,  that  no 
player  or  singer  can  very  well  dispense  with  the  pres- 
ence of  at  least  a  few  of  the  volumes  among  the  music 
on  the  Piano  or  Organ. 

The  larger  books   are   collfected  under  the   general 
title  of 

THE 

Home  Musical  Library. 


Vocal 

The  Sunshine  of  Song. 
The  World  of  Song. 
Gems  of  English  Song. 
Household  Melodies. 
Vol.  I. 

"  "       "    II. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies. 
Silver^Chord, 
Gems  of  German  Song. 
Shower  of  Pearls.  Duets 
Gems  of  Scottish  Song. 

"       Sacred       " 
Wreath  of  Gems. 
Operatic  Pearls. 
Silver  Wreath. 


Tocal  and  Instramental. 

16.  Musical  Treasure. 


Enstranaentc], 

16.  The  Cluster  of  Gems. 

17.  Gems  of  the  Dance. 

18.  Gems  of  Strauss. 

19.  Welcome  Home. 

20.  Pearls  of  Melody. 

21.  Pianist's  Album. 

22.  Pianoforte  Gems. 

23.  La  Cr6rae  de  la  Cr^me. 

Vol.  I. 

24.  "       "       "     "    II. 
26.  Fountain  of  Gems. 

26.  Piano  at  Home. 

4-Hand  Pieces. 

27.  Organ  at  Home. 

Reed  Organ  Pieces. 

28.  Home  Circle.    Vol.  I. 

29.  "  "  "    II. 

30.  Parlor  Music.    Vol.  I. 
32.      "  "  "    II. 


Each  of  the  above  books  contains  from  200  to  250 
pages  of  Sheet  Music  Size,  and  from  60  to  200  Songs  or 
Pieces  (according  to  length.) 

Uniform  Binding  and  Price,    $2.60  Boards; 
$3.00  Glotli ;  $1.00  Gilt. 

The  smaller  books  have  the  general  title  of 
THE 

Gem  Musical  Library, 

Are  elegant  affairs,  each  contains  80  well  filled  pages, 
and  in  tiie  neighborhood  of  25  songs  or  pieces,  well  dis- 
played, in  attractive  style. 

Price  in  Boards  $1.50;    in  Cloth  $2.00. 


V«*cal. 

S3.  Fireside  Echoes. 

34.  The  Song  Basket. 

35.  Gathered  Flowers. 

36.  Hearth  and  Home. 

37.  Shining  Lights. 

38.  The  Song  Gift. 

39.  Priceless  Gems. 

40.  Sweet  Sounds. 

41.  Golden  Leaves.  Part  1. 

42.  "  "  "    2. 


XnBCrauental. 

43.  Fairy  Fingers. 

44.  Golden  Chimes. 

45.  Magic  Circle. 

46.  Pearl  Drops. 

47.  Musical  Blossoms. 

48.  The  Musical  Gift. 

49.  Musical  Gathering. 
60.  BriUi.ant  Gems. 

51.  Pleasant  Memories. 

52.  The  Young  Pianist. 
63.  Musical  Recreations. 

OX.I"V"EH    IDITSOKT    Sa    CO., 
i49  &  461  WaBlilngton  St.,  Boston. 


70  0 AL . 
Li-ie  a  Turk.     G.     ,3.     d  to  E.  Corre.  30 

The  Day  my  Love  went  Maying.    E6.    3. 
,      EtoP.  Gray.  30 

I  am  waitmg,  Essie  dear.    Song  and  Cho. 

Fine  Lithograph  title.  C.  3.  EtoF.  Brown.  40 
Four  Popular  Comic  Songs,  by  Jolin  Read,  ea.  35 

No.  1 ,  Gainsboro'  Hat.    B.  2.  a  to  E. 

No.  2,  It's  Nice.  P.  2.  P  to  P. 

No.  3,  Johnny  Morgan.  E&.  2.   E  to  E. 

No.  4,  I'm  in  it.     P.    2.     E  to  E. 
Thou  art  like  unto  a  Flower.      Quai-tet  for 

Male  Voices.    A6.    4.     6  to  a.     Osgood.  30 
Vive  la  Bacchanal !    (Drinking  Song.)     C. 

3.    F  to  P.  Leybourne.  .30 

Mid  Starry  realms  of  Splendor.     A6.    5. 

c  to  a.  MuHo  Celli.  40 

Oh !  press  thy  Cheek  against  my  own. 

(Lehn  deine  Wang'  an  meiner  Wang'.) 

E6.    3.    c  to  E.  Jensen.  30 

Per  Sempre.     (Forever. )    Waltz  Song. 

B5.    7.    c  to  b.  Gloria.  50 

What  are  they  to  do?    B6.    4.     d  to  F. 

Randegger.  50 
Who  is  She  ?    Song  and  Chorus.    G.    2 

,    d  to  g.  Bertie.  30 

The  Charms  that  I  sing.  D.  4.  d  to  E.  Tours.  40 
The  Cottage  on  the  Moorland. 

Madame  Sainton  Dolby.  30 
I  cannot  Forget.    E&.    4.    a  to  D. 

Madame  Sainton  Dolby.  40 
Hymn  to  the  Night.     (Hymne  a  la  Nuit.) 

,r    5^-    ^-    ^  *?  ^;  Gounod.  40 

My  Home's  on  the  boundless  Sea.    A&. 

^-     o  to  F-  Pratt.  30 

Xnntrmuental. 

Two  Easy  and  Insti-uctive  Sonatinas. 
.,.,„„  Alfred  Richter,  each,  60 

No.  2.    Key  of  C.     4.  Complete,  l.OO 

Happy  Thought  Polka.  C.  3.  St.  Leon.  30 
New  York  by  Gaslight  March.  F.  3.  Gass.  30 
Willow  Cottage  March.     C.    3.  Vane.  30 

Polaoca  Brillante.     Aft.     5.  Bohm    60 

Belle's  Galop.    D.    4.  St.  Leoii.  40 

Romance.   Op.  26.   No.  1.   F.   3.    Rubenstein.  40 
With  Joyful  mood  and  Happy  mind.     (Mit 
frohem    Muth    und  heiterm   Sinn.) 
Waltzes.    3.  Strauss.  75 

Prauenlob.     (Praise  of  Women.)    Mazurka 

Brillante.    Eft.    4.  Bohm.  40 

First  Light  Infantry  March.    C.    3. 
„        .  „  Hammerel.  40 

Sweet  Bye  and  Bye.    Meditation.     G.    4. 

-.,.,.  ^      ,  Navarro.  35 

Mai;)olaine.     Quadrille.     3.  Arban    40 

Bride's  Song.    4  Hands.    E.    3.  Jensen.  50 

Musical  Nosegay.    12  Little  Melodious 

Pieces  for  Practice,   in  the  easiest 

Major  and  Minor  keys.    In  3  Books 

(or  Numbers).  Each,  75 

No.  1.— 1,  Blue  Violets,  C,  1  ;  2,  Reseda, 

C,  2;     3,  Dancing,   G,  2;    4,  Golden 

Spurs,  G,  2. 
No.  2.— 5,   Evergreen,    F,    2;    6,  Forget 

me  not,    D,    2;    7,  Snow-bells,  C,  3: 

8,  Lilies   A,  3. 
No.  3.-9,   Pure  White,   D,  3 ;    10,   May 

Blooms,  B,  3;    11,  The  Prize,  B6,  3- 

12,  Cypress  Tree.  G,  3. 
Hobart  Pasha  Jlarch.     B6.     2.  WaUon.  40 

New  York  7th  Regiment  March.    E6.    3. 

.      .„  ,  Marhstdn.  40 

Louisa  Waltz.     D6.     3.  Hammerel.  40 


Music  bt  Mail.— Music  Is  soot  by  mail,  the  cipenee 
being  one  cent  for  every  two  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof, 
one  or  two  c-  ts  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music.  Persons 
at  a  distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  BBTing  of  time  »nd 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  .ilso  be  sent  at 
double, those  rates. 


DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC 


Square  and  Upright  Pianos 

33  Union  Square,    New  York. 

Decker  Brotberit'  Crand,  Siinare,  and 
Uprisrtat  nanon  are  the  best  made  in  the  country. 
They  take  the  lead  of  all  first-class  insti-iiments,  being 
unrivalled  in  beauty  of  tone,  and  perfection  of  mechan- 
ism in  every  detail. 

Send  for  Illnstrated  Catalog-ae. 

PKIOES   EEASONABLE. 

XXiRinS    EASY. 


M' 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO., 

Publishers  of  Music  and  Music  Books.  Dealers 
i  Pianos,  Eeed  Organs,  and  all  other  Musical 
Instruments,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 

440  &  4ai   ^VaNtain^ton  Street,    Koatoii. 

C.H.  DITSON  &  CO., 

[SUCCESSOBS  TO  J.  L.  PETERS,] 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 

843  Broadway,  IVew  York. 


[SUCCESSOBS    TO    LBE    &    WALKER,] 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music 
and  Musical  Merchandise. 

02S  Cbestnnt  Street,  Pliiladelpliia. 

The  above  three  stores  have  close  connections, 
so  that  the  same  music  and  the  same  music 
books  may  be  seen  and  are  for  sale  in  each 
store;  as  also  in  the  stores  of  the  following 
special  Agents : 

Music  Publishers,  and  Wholesale    and  Retail 
Dealers  in  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musical 
Instruments,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
The  largest  stock  in  the  North  West. 

Clilcagro,  XII. 

DOBMEYER  &  NEWHALL, 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  iu  Music,  Music 
Books,  Musical  Instruments  and  Musical  Mer- 
chandise. 

Cincinnati,  Oblo. 


Ditson  &  Go's  Music  and  Music  Books  may 
also  be  ordered  of  any  of  the  principal  Music 
Dealers,  in  any  part  of  the  U.  S.  or  Canada. 
Persons  living  at  a  distance  from  Music  stores 
can,  with  perfect  convenience,  order  music  by 
mail.  The  small  expense  is  borne  by  the  publish- 
ers. Circulars  and  catalogues,  easily  procured 
of  Ditson  &  Co.,  or  the  brief  but  sufficient  des- 
criptions in  this  Journal,  enable  a  person  in  the 
innermost  recesses  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to 
select  with  almost  the  certainty  of  one  in  a 
music  store.  Music  is  sent  promptly  for  the 
retail  price,  and  inconvenient  odd  amounts  of 
change  may  be  sent  in  Postage  Stamps. 


RS.    FLORA    E.    BAKKT,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.     124  Chandler  St. . 
near  Columbus  Avenue. 


j"^  W.  FOSTER,  Conductor  and  Vocalist,  will  resume 
\jr.  Lessons  on  and  after  Oct.  9, 1875,  at  690  Washington 
Street,  rooms  of  Woodward  c&  Brown,  Boston.  Call  Sat- 
urdays from  11  to  12  o'clock. 


THE  GEM  GLEANER. 

Br  jr.  iH.  cHADincK. 

This  is  a  fine  collection  of  easy  anthems,  very 
well  chosen  and  compiled,  and  will  easily  fur- 
nish one  good  anthem  on  each  Sunday  of  the 
year,  for  the  "opening  piece"  in  Church  ser- 
vice.   Price  $1.00,  or  $9.00  per  doz. 


The    Chorus    Choir  Instruction 
BooJc. 

By  A.  N.  JoHKSON.    336  pages.    $1.38,  or  $12.00 
per  dozen. 

CLERGYMEN  have  for  many  years  been 
preaching  that  all  the  people  should  sing, 
but  not  being  musical  expertsjhave  not  been  able 
to  inform  their  audiences  how  they  should  learn 
to  do  it.  Mr.  A.  N.  Jonnson  better  than  most 
other  men,  can  give  the  proper  information. 
He  has  done  this  in  a  wonderfully  clear,  thor- 
ough and  easily  understood  way,  and  has 
marked  out  an  instructive  conrse,  with  such 
minute  directions  that  almost  any  musical  gen- 
tleman or  lady  can,  with  this  in  hand,  success- 
fully teach  a  class  or  chorus.  The  Theoretic 
course  fills  7.5  pages,  and  the  music  for  practice 
260  pages.  It  includes  all  varieties  of  Sacred 
and  Secular  vocal  music,  and  is  constantly  re- 
ferred to  and  "explained"  in  the  instructive 
pages. 

The  Encore. 

By  L.  O.  Embkson.     Price  75  cents,  or  $7.50 
per  dozen. 

THIS  is  strictly  a  Singing  Class  book,  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  intended  to  contain  all  the 
material  for  the  practice  of  Singing  Classes,  ar- 
ranged in  the  most  convenient  manner.  There 
is  the  usual  instructive  course,  with  exer- 
cises and  easy  airs.  This  is  followed  by  a  fine 
collection  of  part  songs,  duets,  glees,  etc.,  so 
large  and  complete  that  the  book  is  a  fine  one 
for  the  easy  practice  of  societies  and  conven- 
tions. There  are  also  about  50  tunes  and  an- 
thems. The  music  shows  the  usual  marked 
ubility  and  good  judgment  of  Mr.  Emerson  in 
selection  and  composition. 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  CHOIR.    Price  $1.00; 
or  $9.00  per  doz.     Has  been  extensively 
used  the  past  year.    There  is  no  better  book. 

THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  CHOIR.  By  W. 
S.  TiLDEN.  Intended  especially  for  the 
Upper  Grammar  Classes,  which  vary  in  com- 
position in  almost  every  town.  This  seems  to 
fit  the  whole,  and  has  the  best  of  music.  Price 
60  cts ;  $6.  per  doz. 

PERKINS'  GLEE  AND  CHORUS  BOOK. 
By  H.  S.  Perkins.  Price  $1.25;  or  $12.00 
per  doz.  Mostly  secular  Music,  well  chosen  and 
of  high  character. 

JOSEPH'S  BONDAGE.  By  J.  M.  Chadwick. 
Price  in  Boards  $1.50;  Paper  $1.00.  A  bril- 
liant Cantata  of  high  character.  Best  given 
with  costumes  and  scenery. 

THE  WHIPPOORWILL  is  Mr.  W  O.  Pkb- 
KiNs'  latest  book,  and  is  a  general  collec- 
tion of  cheerful  School  song  books  of  good 
quality.     Price  50  cts ;  $5.  per  doz. 

STAINER  AND  BARRETT'S  DICTIONARY 
OF  MUSICAL  TERMS,  is  a  fine  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Music,  with  able  essays  on  theory,  :tnd 
many  fine  pictorial  and  musical  illustrations. 
Price  $4.00. 

MOORE'S    DICTIONARY    OF    MUSKAL 
INFORMATION,  is  a  very  compact  and 
useful  compendium.    Price  $1.25. 

PnbliRbed  by  Oliver   Dition  4c  Co.,  Boston. 


Awarhed  to  L.  POSTAWKA  &  CO.,  Camtirid(report, 
Mass.  The  United  States  Centennial  Commission  an- 
nounces the  followinfxasthe  basis  of  an  Award  to  Loan 
POSTAWKA  &  Co.,  Cambridgejiort,  Mass.,  for  PIAKO 
SXMOli.  Rkpokt.— For  ingenuity  of  construction,  and 
flnnnc'ss  and  immovabilitv  when  in  use. 

A.  T.  60SH0RN,  Director-General. 
[SEAL].  J  B.  HAWLET,  President. 

Attest:  J.  L.  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 
'■  We  think  the  Stool  one  of  the  best  ever  offered  to  the 
public  STEINWAT  &  SONS,  New  York." 

For  PnWic  anJ  Priyate  Singing  Classes. 

BT  W.  O.  PERKINS. 
Price  75  Centft        $0.7A  per  noxen. 

Mr.  Perkins  shows  his  appreciation  of  the 
true  need  of  Singing  Schools  by  providing  a 
large  proportion  of  Secular  Music  for  practice. 
For  while  the  main  object  of  a  large  part  of  all 
schools  is  to  prepare  a  new  set  of  singers  for 
the  choir  or  chorus  in  church,  this  end  is  best 
attained  by  confining  the  drill  principally  to 
music  that  contain  words  that  will  do  to  drill  on. 
In  this  bright  book  we  have  quantities  of  new 
and  very  pleasing  music  in  four  parts,  which, 
with  the  "elements,"  fill  all  the  pages  to  the 
llStli  page,  to  which  succeed  about  40  pages  of 
well  chosen  church  music. 


EMERSON'S    CHORUS    BOOK.     By  L.   O. 
Emerson.    Price  $1.25 ;  or  $12.00  per  doz. 
About  half  sacred,  half  secular    and  all  of  the 

best. 

THE  AMERICAN  GLEE  BOOK.    By  W.  O. 
Perkins.    Price  $1.25.   An  unusually  good 
collection  of  genuine  glees. 

MALE  VOICE  GLEE  BOOK.  By  W.  O. 
Perkins.  Appropriate  for  use  in  Colleges, 
Normal  Schools,  etc.  Price  $1.00;  or  $9.00  per 
dozen. 

THE  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK.  By  C.  Ever- 
est. Designed  for  Girls'  Normal  Schools. 
Extensive  instructive  course,  and  excellent 
music.     Price  60  cents ;  $6.00  per  doz. 


The  Salutation.   By  l.  o.  Emkbson. 

Zion.    By  W.  O.  Perkins. 
Price  of  each  book  $1.38;  or  $12.00  per  doz. 

THESE  books  have  been  before  the  public  for 
a  few  months,  are  first-class  Church  Music 
Books  of  good  quality,  with  singing  school 
course,  illustrated  by  exercises  and  tunes,  secu- 
lar and  sacred.   . 

Op  Ditson's  other  Books,  nombebing  abottt 
1-500,  aU  useful  and  salable,  the  best  idea  can  be 
had  by  consulting  descriptive  catalogues,  which 
are  cheerfully  sent  free  on  application. 

OX.IVER    DITSOH    dc    CO.,    BOSXOIV 
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For  Dwight'fl  Journal  of  Music. 

"  Unity  and  Variety." 

I  wish  some  lover  of  the  beautiful  and  of 
the  philosophically  sound  would  defend  or 
explain  in  these  pages  the  expression,  "uni- 
ty and  variety  "  or  "unity  in  variety,"  as  used 
by  many  writers  in  discussing  the  beautiful. 
To  my  mind  this  collocation  of  terms  is  stupid, 
meaningless,  and  therefore  unsuitable.  To 
speak  of  "unity  in  variety  "  is  to  commit  tau- 
tology, because  the  term  unity  in  this  connec- 
tion implies  a  unity  of  diverse  elements.  To 
say  that  a  work  possesses  variety  is  to  say  that 
it  contains  at  least  two  or  three  ideas  or  sug- 
gestions. Unquestionably,  unity  is  an  element 
of  the  beautiful.  But  the  proper  antithesis  to 
the  tei-m  tinity  in  this  case,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
contrast.  Unity,  Contrast,  and  Symmetry  are 
among  the  necessary  elements  of  a  beautiful 
musical  work.  Unity  and  symmetry  are  to  a 
certain  extent  attributes  of  form.  Unity  .and 
contrast  are  also  interior  elements  of  the  beau- 
tiful in  music.  The  former  consists  in  a  pre- 
ponderance of  some  one  idea  or  emotional  ex- 
pression in  such  a  way  as  to  give  point  to  the 
piece.  Contrast  is  indispensable  on  account 
of  the  emotionality  of  music;  for  every  emo- 
tional excitation  speedily  exhausts  itself,  and 
if  repeated  often  in  succession  exhausts  the 
capacity  for  that  partiiular  kind  of  experience. 
If  however  a  contrasting  excitation  intervene, 
the  original  excitation  may  then  be  repeated, 
and  both  become  more  enjoyable  by  reason  of 
the  relief  the  contrast  affords,  [t  seems  to  me, 
therefore,  that  variety  is  a  fool,  or  at  least  not 
necessarily  rational;  because  there  may  be 
much  variety  and  no  contrast — as  we  sometimes 
find  in  Mozart,  and  frequently  in  inferior  writ- 
ers. But  contrast  is  a  particular  kind  of  vari- 
ety which  is  really  meant  when  the  term  "uni- 
ty in  variety  "  is  used.  I  do  not  know  whether 
this  principle  applies  in  the  other  fine  arts 
besides  music,  oratory,  and  rhetoric.  But  in 
these  I  think  it  will  be  found  valid.  And  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  term  "contrast"  might 
very  properly  take  the  place  too  long  unworthi- 
ly held  by  the  empty  term  "variety." 

Besides,  if  we  consider  the  general  direction 
of  musical  composition  since  Bach,  we  shall 
find  it,  I  think,  to  be  towards  a  stronger  emo- 
tionality, and  more  vivid  contrasts,  the  most 
extreme  limit  of  artistically  employed  contrast 
so  far  being  in  the  case  of  Schumann.  Some- 
times Schumann  descended  to  mere  variety, 
and  totally  fails  to  leave  a  clear  expression ; 
but  in  other  cases,  e.  g.,  the  Novellette  in  E, 
Op.  31,  and  that  in  B  minor,  Op.  99,  he  com- 
bines the  most  perfect  contrast  with  the  most 
definite  expression.  See  a  precisely  similar 
principle  followed  by  Chopin  in  his  Impromptu 
in  A  flat.  Op.  29,  and  the  Impromptu 
in  C  sharp  minor.  In  all  these  cases  the  rest- 
less principal  idea  but  serves  as  a  foil  for  the 
deep  spiritual  beauty  of  the  lyric  melody  which 
forms  the  contrast. 


I  do  not  remember  whether  I  mentioned  in 
these  columns  once  having  a  conversation  with 
that  gifted  genius,  Mr.  Eobert  Goldbeck,  on 
the  relative  merit  of  Bach  and  Beethoven. 
GoldBeck  took  the  ground  that  Bach  must  be 
the  greater.  "I  soon  become  tired"  said  he, 
"of  any  single  work  of  Beethoven's;  but  I 
never  tire  of  Bach."  The  proper  answer  to  this 
did  not  at  the  moment  occur  to  me,  but  I  have 
since  thought  that  the  explanation  lay  in  the 
fact  that  Bach's  music  is  extremely  intellectual, 
and  we  never  tire  of  admiring  a  clever  intel- 
lectual process.  On  the  other  hand,  Beetho- 
ven's music  is  distinctly  emotional,  and  because 
emotional,  and  that  too  for  each  piece  in  a 
definite  direction,  it  soon  wearies  one,  as  might 
be  concluded  from  ihe  principle  enunciated 
before.  But  we  find  that,  however  weary  we 
may  become  of  a  Beethoven  piece  at  the  mo- 
ment, we  can  very  soon  return  to  it  with  zest. 
And  thereby  it  appears  that  Beethoven's  music 
is  true  and  valid  for  our  day,  and  probably  for 
long  to  come. 

The  tendency  of  the  new  school  to  unite  the 
emotional  and  the  intellectual,  not  only  in  ev- 
ery work  but  in  every  moment  of  every  work, 
seems  to  me  to  be  founded  on  a  fallacy.  Con- 
trast of  sound  has  been  carried  very  far  in  mu- 
sical works  since  Beethoven — so  far  that  his 
works  all  sound  at  least  rese?*Be(Z and  moderate; 
whereas  in  the  day  of  their  creation  they  pre- 
sented the  boldest  points  of  contrast  then 
known.  Every  Beethoven  woi-k  has  its  own 
inner  contrast,  its  own  peculiar  ' '  motion  "  and 
"repose,"  its  thematic  and  its  lyric  periods. 
In  the  lyric  moments -the  emotional  rules;  be- 
neath it  the  intellectual  grip  of  the  master  is 
apparent  enough ;  but  the  form  and  the  spirit 
of  the  passage  is  emotional.  It  is  in  many 
cases  like,  e.g.^  the  intellectuality  of  Portia's 
plea  for  mercy.  Never  man  spake  more  thought- 
fully and  penetratingly,  nor  more  to  the  point ; 
yet  it  is  the  intellectuality  of  woman's  soul, 
that  is  to  say  after  the  pattern  of  angels.  The 
thought  is  not  based  on  the  merely  mechanical 
processes  of  logic  or  metaphysics,  but  the  soul 
looks  straight  down  through  the  whole  mat  er, 
down  to  the  underlying  principle  of  God's 
eternal  right.  So  in  the  Beethoven  contrast 
between  the  lyric  and  the  unlyric.  There  is 
never  a  moment  of  the  lyric  but  is  moulded  and 
determined  in  obedience  to  the  subtlest  laws 
of  musical  thought.  But  the  ihaije  of  the  idea, 
the  period-structure,  its  whole  leading  impres- 
sion is  emotional.  The  opposite  moments,  on 
the  other  hand,  however  cleverly  spun  out 
from  this  or  that  little  bit  of  a  motive,  are 
equally  determined  and  controlled  either  by  an 
emotional  impulse  for  that  very  time,  or  else 
for  the  sake  of  an  emotional  climax  presently 
to  be  reached. 

Tet  while  this  is  true,  and  while  it  is  also 
true,  that  in  many  places  the  lyric  and  themat- 
ic shade  into  each  other  by  imperceptible  de- 
grees ;  it  is  true  as  a  general  thing  that  through- 


out the  Beethoven  works  the  contrast  in  this 
respect  is  decided  and  grateful.  Especially 
must  we  notice  the  Andante  GantaMle,  and  the 
purely  lyric  Adagios  in  which  Beethoven  stands 
alone. 

Now  in  the  modern  school  it  seems  to  be 
taken  for  granted  that  natural  harmonies  are 
exhausted,  and  have  become  meaningless.  In- 
deed I  should  date  the  "Modem  Romantic 
School  "  from  the  discovery  of  the  chord  of 
the   diminished   seventh   and    the    chromatic 

"In  Adam's  fall 
We  sinned,  all." 

And  so,  however  slight  the  work,  the  com- 
poser labors  in  his  harmony  from  "Dan  to 
Beersheba,"  and  especially  labors  to  make  his 
slow  movements  profound  by  new  and  "origi- 
nal "  harmonies.  By  this  it  happens  that  the 
Adagio  entirely  loses  its  character  of  repose, 
and  becomes  labored,  heavy,  and  tedious.  One 
of  the  best  illustrations  of  this  kind  of  work  is 
in  Wagner's  "Lohengrin,"  much  of  which  is 
beautiful  music,  and  everywhere  shows  the 
liand  of  a  master,  yet  which  by  reason  ot  over- 
doing the  intellectual  (or  more  properly  the 
latoring)  element  in  every  point,  becomes  on 
the  whole  tiresome;  and  cannot  be  heard  with 
the  spontaneous  pleasure  with  which  we  re- 
ceive the  works  of  Beethoven  or  even  the  best 
of  those  of  Chopin,  Schumann,  and  Schubert- 
It  seems  to  me  as  if  in  many  passages  of 
Wagner,  and  still  moie  in  the  imitations  of  his 
disciples,  scores  are  crowded  with  motives  and 
ideas  to  a  point  where  there  is  no  longer  either 
unity  or  variety ;  and  contrast  remains  only  in 
the  comparatively  unimportant  point  of  great- 
er or  less  volume  of  sound.  This  chapter  is  a 
Meditation. 

■   W.  S.  B.  Mathews. 


"The  Seven  Deadly  Sins." 

BY    HAMERLIKG   AND    GOLDSCITMIDT.* 

Christian  theology  designates  as  "deadly" 
or  mortal  (in  contradistinction  to  "venial") 
those  sins  which  bring  with  them  spiritual 
death,  that  is  to  say,  loss  of  the  state  of  grace, 
and,  as  we  know,  it  enumerates  seven  of  them 
— Pride,  Avarice,  Voluptuousness,  Anger,  In- 
temperance, Envy,  and  Indolenc  e  of  heart. 
These  deadly  sins  have,  at  the  request  of  Herr 
Adalbert  Goldschmidt,  of  Vienna,  been  taken 
by  Robert  Hamerliiig,  the  poet,  as  the  subject 
of  a  libretto,  which  has  been  sot  by  the  musi- 
cian ordering  it,  and  performed  by  the  artists 
of  the  Imperial  0])erahouse.  The  work  is  di- 
vided into  three  parts.  The  first  might  be  en- 
titled, "Prologue  in  Hell."  The  Prince  of 
Darkness  holds  a  kind  of  cabinet  council,  at 
which  he  receives  a  report  from  his  "seven 
principal  demons''  of  what  they  had  been  do- 
ing on  earth.  Each  of  the  Deadly  Sins  boasts 
in  turn  of  the  evil  it  has  wrought  among  men. 
Each  respected  speaker  is  taunted  by  the  other 
six  (or,  as  the  poet  with  a  remarkable  absence 
of  mind  repeatedly  directs,  by  all  seven)  de- 
mons  in   the   refrain,    "Was  thust  du  gross  ? 

*By  Dr.  Hanslick  in  the  Nffue/rHe  Preset. 
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Bruste  dich  nicht,  wir  thun  noch  mehr!"t 
The  whole  seven  ultimately  wing  their  way 
back  to  earth,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  on  a 
new  course  of  rivalry  in  evil.  The  second  part 
depicts,  in  a  series  of  scenes  loosely  tacked  to- 
gether, the  doings  sf  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins. 
in  the  first  place,  the  Demon  of  Indolence  se- 
duces a  troop  of  weary  pilgrims  into  stretching 
themselves  upon  the  moss,  and  resting  their 
galled  feet.  The  poet  seems  here  to  overlook 
the  fact  that,  though  the  Church  regards  "in- 
dolence of  liea/i't "  as  a  deadly  sin,  she  by  no 
means  goes  so  far  as  to  impose  eternal  damna- 
tion on  wayworn  pilgrims  for  taking  a  short 
rest.  Schfegel  once  called  idleness  the  only 
blessing  left  us  of  Paradise.  After  Indolence 
comes  "the  peacock's  tail  of  Ostentation  and 
the  mirror  of  Egotism  "  operating  on  a  youth 
as  he  strolls  in  gentle  converse  with  his  Beloved. 
In  the  dialogue  between  the  couple  we  have  the 
following: 

"  Ich  frolinte  dem  stolzpn  ichsUchliffen  Trieb. 
Enlsselhstet  Dun  ?egn  ich  und  pveise  die  Liebe, 
Dicb  liebend  erkor  ich,  mir  selber  eratn-b'  ich.":]: 

(Vou  of  noble  minds  may  see  by  these  words 
what  Hamerling  thinks  of  love's  purest  senti- 
ments!) With  une.xampled  celerity  Ostenta- 
tion alienates  the  youth  from  his  intended ;  the 
swain  leaves  us  suddenly,  for  "Happiness 
beckons  him  from  afar."  After  finishing  with 
the  youth.  Ostentation  takes  a  hero  in  hand, 
making  him  a  robber  of  crowns  and  a  tyrant. 
Tliis  brings  down  upon  him  a  revolution.  He 
issues  from  the  latter  victorious,  it  is  true,  but 
marked  for  the  punishment  of  hell.  Now 
comes  the  turn  of  Covetousness,  the  mostmod- 
ern  of  all  scape-goats.  She  first  teaches  the 
people  "new  ways  of  making  rapid  gains  with- 
out trouble,"  and  hereupon  sets  up  in  business 
herself  with  the  motto,  "Gold  for  All."  The 
fourth  demon,  Envy,  is  dismissed  very  curtly 
by  the  poet,  and  without  being  clearly  distin- 
guished from  Covetousness.  Envy  is  repre- 
sented as  immediately  urging  the  people  to  the 
pillage  of  the  rich.  Then,  without  more  ado, 
we  have  the  next  scene.  The  Demon  of  Intem- 
perance gets  the  better  of  the  guests  at  a  feast. 
They  pour  forth  their  "Bacchic  impulse 
towards  delight  "  in  the  following  particular- 
ly charming  lines,  marked  by  such  good 
taste : — 

"  0  Bauch,  O  Baucli  !  Vieledler  Theil, 
Wir  mosien  gern  dich  pflegen  !  .  . 
Der  Kopf  ist  Arbeit,  schwere  Notli  ; 
Du  Baiicli,  du  Bauch,  sei  iinser  Gott  !"§ 

(The  genuinely  Viennese  rhyme  of  "Nbih" 
with  "  Gott"  imparts  to  the  verse  an  especial- 
ly patriotic  flavor.)  Directly  the  gastrolo- 
gists  are  sufiiciently  inspired  with  drink,  Evil 
Desire  joins  them.  Tins  demon  has  thus  char- 
acterized himself  in  the  prelude:  "  I  mix  the 
poison  which  oozes  through  and  infects  the 
juices  with  sin.  Always  unhappy,  because 
never  satisfied,  the  Son  of  Light  wallows  effem- 
inately in  dissipation."  O  Wagner!  you  have 
seduced  by  your  example  not  musicians  alone, 
but  even  poets!  To  think  that  a  man  with 
such  poetic  power  as  Hamerling  should  lose 
himself  in  such  a  horrible  verse!  The  Son  of 
Light  immediately  succumbs,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  the  multitude  of  "delicious  women's 
alluring  forms."*  Only  the  last  demon,  Dead- 
ly Sin  No.  7,  Rage,  can  now  follow.  He  be- 
gins by  hounding  on  the  peoples  against  their 
sovereigns  (in  which,  strange  to  say,  he  is  sec- 
onded Ly  the  "  Chorus  of  Priests,")  and  then 
nations  against  nations.     Everything  on  earth 

f'What  is  there  to  boast  about?  Do  not  be  so  grand; 
we  will  do  Btill  more ! " 

t"  I  was  a  vassal  to  proud  and I-seekiug"  (egotistical) 
"  feeling.  Unselfad  I  now  bless  and  prize  Love;  loving, 
I  select  you,  and  by  so  doing  become  dead,  as  far  as  1 
myself  am  concerned."  Such  is  the  meaning,  it  strikes 
me,  of  the  above  transcendental  verses,  if — I  trembling- 
ly venture  to  observe— they  contain  any  meaning  at  all. 
— Thakslatob. 

§  "  O  Belly,  O  Belly,  thou  noble  part  of  the  body,  will- 
ingly do  we  take  care  of  thee  I  The  head  means  work 
and  deep  trouble,    Be  thou,  Belly,  thou,  our  god." 

*"  Wonniger  Weihcr  verlockender  Lfiiber" 


is  aow  reduced  to  the  same  level,  and  a  chorus 
of  despair,  in  which  men  curse  themselves  and 
their  Creator,  closes  this  second  part  of  the 
oratorio,  with  its  very  last  of  horrors.  The 
third  part  commences  infernally,  like  the  oth- 
ers, with  a  chorus  of  demons,  but  concludes, 
astonishingly  enough,  with  blessed  reconcilia- 
tion and  redemption.  And  who  is  it  who  de- 
livers mankind,  depraved  alike  in  body  and 
soul,  after  they  have  been  dragged  through 
seven  deadly  sins,  each  of  which  brings  with  it 
eternal  damnation  ?  A  Singer  with  a  harp! 
Theologians  may  probably  not  agree  to  this 
kind  of  medicine,  as  agreeable  as  it  is  cheap — 
and  even  we  non-theologians  are  astounded  by 
the  extraordinary  logic  of  the  proceeding. 
The  Harpist  sings  about  truth,  beauty,  and 
love;  his  " accursed  strains  cause  the  demons 
pain,"  but  mankind  delight.  Finally,  "the 
Queen  of  the  Hosts  of  Light  "  appears  in  per- 
son to  reward  the  lyrical  redeemer  "  by  crown- 
ing him  with  the  head-adorning  wreath." 

Despite  a  few  fresh-colored  pictures  in  the 
second,  and  numerous  noble  thoughts  in  the 
third  part,  Hamerling's  poem  is  a  very  unsatis- 
factory philosophico-allegorical  hermaphro- 
dite, without  blood  and  without  life.  Lucki- 
ly, the  garland  ©f  fame  is  too  firmly  fixed  on 
the  brow  of  him  who  wrote  Aliasver,  for  these 
Deadly  Sins  seriously  to  loosen  it.  Besides, 
our  objections  to  the  choice  of  such  a  subject 
are  directed  far  more  against  the  musician  who 
undertook  to  set  it,  or  even  expressly  ordered 
it,  than  against  the  poet.  Poetry  holds  sway 
over  a  far  more  extensive  empire  than  music, 
and  has  at  command  far  richer  resources,  when- 
ever it  is  a  question  of  portra}'ing  the  night- 
sides  of  nature,  sin,  and  vice,  and.  generally, 
what  is  hateful  and  bad.  It  is  a  defect,  and, 
as  I  think,  a  beautiful  and  blessed  defect,  in 
music,  that  she  can  not  do  this,  or  can  do  it 
only  suggestively  and  transiently.  Just  as  mu- 
sic and  architecture  are  the  least  capable  of  all 
the  arts  of  becoming  comic,  so,  agreeably  to 
their  whole  nature,  do  they  possess  more  limit- 
ed powers  than  any  other  art  in  representing 
what  is  bad  and  hateful.  How  is  music  able 
to  express  envy,  avarice,  and  covetousness  ? 
Evidently  only  by  what  is  musically  ugly  and 
distorted,  vague  and  general,  without  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  any  particular 
one  among  the  Deadly  Sins.  Rage  and  Volupt- 
uousness are,  by  the  surplus  of  passionate 
movement  innate  in  them,-  more  easily  accessi- 
ble to  music  than'the  other  sins,  but, still  mere- 
ly as  isolated  shadows  bringing  out,  with 
double  purity  and  beauty,  the  light  parts  of 
the  picture.  It  is  thus,  and  thus  only,  that  all 
great  composers  have  treated  the  Morally  Odi- 
ous. An  opera  made  up  exclusively  of  Pizar- 
ros,  Bertrams.  Mephistos,  and  Ortruds,  would 
be  a  mistake  inviting  parodj',  just  like  Gold- 
schmidt's  oratorio,  which  undertakes  to  depict 
a  pattern-card  of  human  vices  and  ofi'ences, 
garnished  with  devils.  The  fact  is,  at  the  end 
of  the  second  part — and  on  this  head  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  be  deceived — the  musical 
picture  of  the  deadly  sins  is  really  thoroughly 
and  exhaustively  complete,  like  its  colored 
model  by  Makart.  The  conciliatory  epilogue 
with  the  lieaven-sent  Harpist  strikes  us  as  no 
material  addition,  as  the  poetry  of  perplexity, 
and  might  without  disadvantage  be  omitted. 
Had  the  composer  selected  forthe  motive  pow- 
er of  his  story  one  of  the  pernicious  sins,  in- 
volving liis  hero  in,  and  rescuing  him  from, 
that  (something  in  the  way  that  Wagner  does 
with  Tannhiiuser),  he  might  jjerform  his  task 
artistically.  Even  had  ho  commanded  all  the 
Seven  Deadly  Sins  to  advance  successively  at 
the  charge  against  one  interesting  and  signifi- 
cant hero,  whether  as  the  result  of  a  wager, 
like  Mephisto's  with  the  Lord,  or  through  an 
egetistical  suliorner,  lilvo  Bertram,  or  owing  to 
the  whirlwind  of  social  circumstances — we 
might  listen  to  what  he  has  to  say.  But  to 
select  as  the  subject  of  a  grand  musical  compo- 
sition the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  philosophically 
and  abstractedly  taken  as  such,  and  for  their 
own  sake  alone,  is  itself  a  deadly  sin  against 


the  sacred  spirit  of  music.  A  composer  who 
orders  such  a  libretto  causesus  at  the  very  out- 
set to  suspect  him  of  possessing  an  unmusical 
nature,  and  of  being  a  speculator  trading  with 
false  eSects.  In  the  Middle  Ages  a  mystery 
was  called  a  "  Orande  Viahlerie,"  if  only  four 
devils  performed  in  it;  what  composer  would 
now-a-days  seriously  tackle  seven,  if  the  seven 
were  in  earnest  ?  The  matter  would  be  differ- 
ent had  we  a  Beethoven,  whose  genius  could 
descend  even  unto  the  lowest  abyss  without 
seeing  the  lamp  of  the  Beautiful  extinguished ! 
What  Michael  Angelo  dared  to  do  in  his  "Last 
Judgment  "  is  not  to  be  undertaken  by  the  first 
skilful  dilettante,  and  though  we  might  accept 
a  setting  of  the  Seven  DeadVy  Sins  as  a  Titanic 
caprice  on  the  part  of  Beethoven,  we  cannot 
on  that  account  sanction  it  when  coming  from 
Herr  Adalbert  Goldschmidt. 

[To  be  Continued.] 


Music  in  Italy. 

BT   T.    ADOLPHTJS    TE.OLLOPE. 
(From  the  "  Standard.") 

The  sociologists  who  maintain  tliat  political  deca- 
dence, if  never  unaccompanied  by  national  retro- 
gression in  every  other  department  of  civilization, 
could  not  desire  a  better  illustration  of  the  truth  of 
their  theory  than  the  recent  story  of  civilization  in 
Italy  has  afforded  them.  Art,  in  every  one  of  its 
manipulations,  fell  there  to  the  lowest  pitch  of  deg- 
radation during  the  period  of  the  nation's  political 
abasement,  and  it  is  now  beginning  to  recover  it- 
self jD«)"i  joasstj  with  its  political  recovery.  I  have 
on  various  occasions  recently  called  attention  to 
this  fact  as  exemplified  in  the  department  oi  the 
painter.  And  now  I  am  able  to  point  to  some  re- 
cent circumstances  which  seem  to  justify  the  hope 
that  a  similar  renaissance  is  declaring  itself  as  re- 
gards music. 

English  people  have  probably  hardly  been  aware 
of  the  extremely  low  ebb  to  which  music  had  sunk 
in  all  its  branches  in  Italy. 

The  best  voices  which  Italy  produced  were  heard 
in  London.  The  old  prestige  was  still  sulBcient  to 
cause  many  singers  born  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  Alps  to  deem  it  expedient  to  make  themselves 
known  to  the  English  public  under  fictitious  Italian 
names,  and  the  frequenters  of  the  "  Italian  "  opera 
scarcely  noted  the  increasingly  small  proportion  of 
the  executants  who  were  really  of  Italian  origin. 
For  those,  however,  who  know  Italy  well,  it  was 
impossible  that  there  could  be  any  doubt  or  mis- 
take about  the  matter.  No  good  music  was  to  be 
heard  from  one  end  of  Italy  to  the  other.  Church 
music  had  perished  more  completely  than  all  the 
other  schools  of  the  art.  I  remember  when  an  ad- 
mirably well  sung  mass  might  be  heard  every  Sun- 
day morning  in  the  little  chapel  of  the  Pitti  Palace. 
It  was  discontinued  some  years  before  the  late 
Grand  Duke^  of  Tuscany  lost  his  throne,  because,  as 
the  world  was  told  at  the  time,  the  expense  of  it 
was  found  to  be  too  great.  It  is  not  Iikel3'  that  this 
was  the  real  reason  ;  and  at  last  it  was  clear  that 
those  for  whose  gratification  the  service  had  hither- 
to been  performed  had  come  to  care  less  about  the 
music  in  proportion  to  the  money  cost  of  it.  In  all 
the  principal  churches  of  Italy  the  musical  services 
were  perfunctorily  performed,  and  bad.  On  any 
festal  occasion,  it  was  abundantly  evident  that  the 
ecclesiastical  managers  of  the  fele  had  become  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  their  churches  could  be  made 
attractive  to  the  people  rather  by  appealing  to  the 
eye  and  to  the  vulgarest  tastes  of  that  organ,  than 
to  the  ear.  Whatever  money  was  available  for  the 
purpose  was  spent  in  upholstery — white  and  red 
calico  hangings,  and  abundant  candles — not  on  mu- 
sic. Such  music  as  there  was  was  utterly  bad,  and 
so  careless  on  the  subject  were  all  concerned  in  the 
matter — clergy,  organist,  and  congregation — that  I 
have  often  and  often  heard  the  commonest  operatic 
airs  played  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  solemniza- 
tion of  the  mass.  At  Rome,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  matters  continued  to  be  somewhat,  but 
not  raucli,  better  a  little  longer.  One  of  the  first 
results  of  the  fall  of  the  Pope  from  the  position  of  a 
sovereign  prince  was  the  suppression  of  the  cele- 
brated musical  service  of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  That 
of  the  Canon's  Chapel  in  St.  Peter's  still  remains ; 
but  is  very  far  from  what  it  once  was.  Some  of  the 
well-known  old  voices  may  yet  occasionally  be 
heard  there ;  but  voices  do  not,  likewise,  improve 
by  keeping  ;  and  nothing  is  more  immediately  evi- 
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dent  to  those  who,  induced  by  the  memory  of  bet- 
ter days,  may  yet  find  themselves  at  the  once  cele- 
brated vespers'at  St.  Peter's,  than  that  those  of  the 
choir  who  could  sing  if  they  ehoae  will  not  take  the 
trouble  of  doing  so.  The  service  is  performed  in 
the  most  slovenly  and  perfunctory  ruanner,  and,  in 
a  musical  point  of  view.  Is  a  disgrace  to  the  church. 
It  might  have  been  thought,  perhaps,  that  a  body 
30  little  liable  to  change  as  a  convent  of  nuns  would 
have  been  more  slowlj'  affected  by  the  prevalent 
decadence.  But  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  such  has 
not  been  the  case.  The  singing  of  the  nuns  at  the 
Trinita  del  Monti,  which  was  for  so  many  years  so 
juf-tly  celebrated,  has  ceased  to  be  worth  hearing. 
In  a  word,  there  is  absolutely  no  ecclesiastical  mu- 
sic to  be  heard  from  one  end  of  Italy  to  the  other, 
save  such  as  is  utterly  discreditable.  In  part  this 
is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  circumstances  which  have 
caused  hatred  and  contempt  for  all  ecclesiastical 
things  whatever  to  be  a  prevailing  sentiment  and 
habit  of  mind  throughout  Italy.  But  it  is  evident 
that  the  real  causes  of  the  phenomenon  in  question 
have  a  deeper  and  more  widely-extended  root  than 
this,  from  the  fact  that  dramatic  music  is  in  a  very 
little  better  condition.  The  opera-houses  are  cer- 
tainly far  better  attended  j,han  the  churches  ;  but 
the  fact  that  they  should  be  well  attended,  while 
such  performances  as  those  to  which  the  audiences 
of  Rome,  Florence,  Milan,  and  Naples  are  accus- 
tomed, are  alone  to  be  heard  in  them,  is  perhaps 
the  most  damning  proof  of  all,  of  the  utter  degra- 
dation of  music.  People  go  to  the  theatres  to  see 
each  other  and  to  chatter,  because  they  know  not 
what  else  to  do  with  themselves  ;  because  it  is  the 
custom — not  for  the  sate  of  hearing  music.  The 
"  spectacle  "  and  "  ballo"  are  the  only  attractions. 
So  well  is  this  known  to  be  the  case,  that  every 
impresario  puts  out  his  whole  strength  on  these,  to 
the  utter  starvation  of  the  musical  part  of  the  per- 
formance. If  there  were  good  singers  to  be  had, 
Italian  audiences  would  not  pay  for  them.  They 
prefer  that  their  money  should  be  spent  on  velvet, 
and  satin,  and  tinsel,  and  flesh-colored  tights.  Oc- 
casionally some  star,  worthy  of  being  called  such — 
generally  an  instrumentalist,  rarely  a  vocalist — will 
come  to  Rome,  and  for  two  or  three  evenings  or  af- 
ternoons will  fairly  fill  the  Sala  Dante;  but  the 
audiences  on  such  occasious  are  composed  almost 
entirely  of  foreigners.  If  there  were  no  English  or 
Americans  in  Rome  the  account  of  empty  benches 
in  the  Sala  Dante  would  be  a  beggarly  one  indeed, 
and  artists  of  merit  would  no  longer  dream  of  visit- 
ing the  Eternal  City.  The  same  thing  may  be  ob- 
served even  in  the  military  music,  of  which  the 
Patres  Conscripti,  of  the  C'ampidoglio,  regale  the 
Romans  with  so  large  a  provision.  Four  or  five 
times  a  week  a  band  plays  on  the  Pincian  Hill  in 
the  afternoon,  and  it  is  undeniable  that  that  pleas 
ant  place  of  resort  is  very  much  more  crowded  on 
those  afternoons  when  the  band  plays,  than  on  the 
other  days  of  the  week.  But  the  fact  that  it  should 
be  so-only  furnishes  another  proof  of  the  absolnte 
deadness  of  music  in  Italy.  For  the  playing  to  be 
heard  on  the  Pincian  is  bad  beyond  anything  that 
would  be  at  all  tolerated  elsewhere.  It  must  be 
supposed  that  the  nursemaids  and  their  charges, 
and  the  jmnesse  doree  doing  their  travaux  fords  of 
flirting  at  the  carriage  doors,  find  their  labors  in 
some  degree  alleviated  by  the  more  or  less  rhythm- 
ical clang,  clang  of  the  brass,  and  the  very  "  strong 
music  in  the  drum  ! "  Btit  surely  the  performance 
is  enough  to  make  a  musical  man,  who  remembers 
the  Austrian  bands  on  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  at 
Venice,  regret  the  Italian  freedom  which  wanders 
so  unrestrainedly  into  discord. 

It  is  under  these  discouraging  circumstances  that 
an  enthusiastic  lover  of  his  country  and  of  music 
has  arisen  to  attempt  the  uphill  task  of  imparting 
to  music  in  Italy  that  impulse  of  renaissance  and 
progress,  which  has  been  so  markedly  felt  in  the 
Peninsula  in  other  departments  of  art  and  civili- 
zation. His  name  will  not  be  lieard  for  the  first 
time  in  the  English  musical  world,  for  Giulio  Ro- 
berti  met  in  England  with  the  first  decided  success, 
which  encouraged  him  to  give  his  life  and  very  re- 
markable powers  of  work  and  energy  to  music. 
^  Giulio  Roberti  is  a  Piedmontese.  He  was  born  at 
Borge,  near  Saluzzo,  in  1823,  and  was  intended  by 
his  parents  for  the  bar.  Nor  did  he  give  his  seri- 
ous attention  to  music  till  he  had  so  far  complied 
with  these  intentions  as  to  obtain  his  degree  both 
in  civil  and  canon  law.  Luigi  Felice  Rossi,  of  Tu- 
rin, a  very  learned  musician,  himself  the  pupil  of 
Mattel  and  Zingarelli,  and  the  inheritor  from  them 
of  the  best  traditions  of  the  good  old  schools  of  Bo- 
logna and  Naples,  was  his  master.  In  1849,  after 
BUccessfuUy  bringing  out  an  opera,  called  Piero    dei 


Medici,  on  the  Turin  stage,  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  became  well-known  as  a  successful  composer  of 
chamber  music,  and  remained  there  till,  returning 
to  Turin  in  1858,  he  produced  an  opera,  called  Pe- 
trarca,  which  failed.  '  Smarting  under  the  sense  of 
this  disappointment,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  aban- 
don music,  and  accepted  a  position,  for  which  his 
knowledge  of  most  of  the  European  languages  ren- 
dered him  specially  fitted,  under  the  directors  of 
the  Italian  railwaj's  ;  but  he  could  not  keep  his 
hand  oflf  the  strive,  and  composed  a  mass  for  four 
voices  and  grand  orchestral  accompaniment,  which 
was  performed,  first  at  the  Oratory  at  Brompton, 
and  subsequently  by  all  the  principal  Roman  Cath- 
olic choirs  in  London,  Edinburgh,  Leeds,  Sheffield, 
and  Bristol,  the  author  having  been  invited  to  Eng- 
land to  superintend  the  production  of  it.  This  led 
Roberti  to  establish  himself  for  awhile,  in  London, 
where  he  produced  much  sacred  and  other  chamber 
music,  which  has  been  published  by  Novello,  Ew- 
er &  Co.,  Cramer,  etc.  Fortunately  for  Italy,  fami- 
ly circumstances  then  recalled  him  to  the  Peninsu- 
la. Returning  from  perfect  conversance  with  the 
musical  world  ia  London,  Roberti  could  be  under 
no  delusion  respecting  the  position  of  his  art  in  a 
country  where  the  professional  performers  are  near- 
ly all,  as  they  phrase  it,  orecchianfi,  mere  singei's 
by  ear  ;  and  where  out  of  the  profession  it  would 
be  in  all  probability  diifieult  to  find  an  individual 
from  the  Alps  to  Etna  who  could  sing  a  page  of  mu- 
sic at  sight. 

If  this  state  of  things  was  to  be  remedied,  Roberti 
knew  well  that  the  only  hope  must  be  in  beginning 
from  the  foundation.  In  the  midst  of  almost  insup- 
erable difficulties,  with  very  small  and  inadequate 
means,  amid  opposition,  ridicule,  and  indifference, 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining  permission  to  found  a 
|=chool  of  choral  singing  in  the  "  Pia  Casor  di  Lavo- 
ro,"  at  Florence  ; — in  the  workhouse,  in  fact.  Thus, 
on  the  most  discouraging  and  unpropitious  materi- 
als to  be  found  in  such  a  place,  he  went  to  work 
grstuitously,  it  need  haidly  be  said,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  following  year  invited  the  city  to  hear 
his  workhouse  scholars  perform  a  concert  of  the 
works  of  Palestrina,  Marcello,  Pergolese,  Cimarosa, 
and  Cherubini.  The  success  was  a  splendid  and 
astonishing  one  ;  and  could  have  been  obtained  on- 
ly by  a  I'are  combination  of  the  special  skill  re- 
quired for  teaching,  indomitable  energy,  and  an 
enormous  amount  of  labor.  The  result  was  the  in- 
itiation in  Italy  of  a  movement  which  will,  it  may 
be  hoped,  extend  to  her,  also,  tlie  civilizing  effects 
which  the  popular  study  of  music  is  so  abundantly 
producing  in  other  lands.  To  the  Syndic  of  Flor- 
ence, Peruzzi,  belongs  the  credit  of  having  at  once 
perceived  that  the  man  who  had  achieved  such  re- 
sults "with  the  workhouse  children  would  be  the 
riu'ht  man  in  the  right  place  at  the  head  of  a  nation- 
al movement  for  the  serious  study  of  music.  Sig- 
ner Roberti  was  charged  by  him  with  the  establish- 
ment of  classes  of  music  in  all  the  municipal  schools, 
and  with  the  yet  more  important  organization  of  a 
normal  school  for  masters,  and  mistresses.  And 
subsequently  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
made  instruction  in  music  a  portion  of  the  regular 
curriculum  in  all  the  national  schools,  and  a  musi- 
cal instructor  was  placed  on  the  staff  in  every  such 
establishment. 

Signer  Roberti  soon  found,  however,  that  when 
this  had  been  obtained,  his  work  was  by  no  means 
done.  The  masters  of  the  schools,  under  whose 
authority  the  teachers  of  music  were  necessarily 
placed,  however  good  men  they  may  have  been  for 
their  work  in  other  respects,  were  naturally,  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  wholly  ignorant 
and  careless  of  music,  and  were  disposed  to  regard 
it  as  a  not  very  important  part  of  the  studies  of 
their  scholars,  even  where  they  did  not,  as  in  many 
cases,  suffer  the  musical  teacher's  position  to  be- 
come wholly  a  sinecure.  This  was  not  a  state  of 
things  which  could  satisfy  Roberti.  Putting  his 
shoulder  to  the  wheel,  therefore,  with  renewed  en- 
ergy, he  has  been  pursuing  his  up-hill  task  from 
that  time  to  this.  The  great  object  is  that  the  mu- 
sical instruction  given  in  the  national  schools  should 
be  made,  what  it'is  far  from  being  at  present,  a  se- 
rious reality.  It  may  be  feared  that  there  is  not 
much  to  be"  hoped  for  as  long  as  the  practical  joke 
of  placing  such  a  man  as  the  Boeotian  Sig.  Ooppin 
in  the  position  of  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
shall  be  continued.  But  there  are  abundant  signs 
(December,  1877),  that  Italy  has  had  about  enough 
of  her  radical  ministry;  and,  with  the  return  ofa 
truly  "  liberal"  ministry  to  power,  there  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt  that  Sig.  Roberti's  plans  will  be  realized. 
Of  course,  such  an  improvement  m  the  church  oiu- 
sic  of  Italy,  aa  shall  place  it  on  a  level  with  that  of 


England  and  Germany,  a  creditable  condition  of 
dramatic  music,  and  the  creation  of  a  musical  taste 
in  the  country,  somewhat  superior  to  that  needed 
for  the  comprehens-on  of  a  melody  of  Offenbach, 
(though  even  that  is  not  to  be  heard  well  executed 
in  Italy  at  the  present  day),  is  not  to  be  expected 
from  such  a  beginning  in  a  month  or  a  twelvemonth. 
But  it  is  the  right  seed  to  produce  such  a  crop.  It 
will,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  in  due  course  produce  . 
it,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  we  shall  see  the  name 
of  Giulio  Roberti  fittingly  recognized  as  a  faithful 
laborer  in  a  field  of  patriotic  effort,  which  will  re- 
sult in  the  regeneration  of  Italian  musical  taste. 

Nor  can  it  be  denied  that,  if  the  seed  is  good,  the 
soil  is  superlatively  excellent.  In  music,  as  in  all 
the  other  arts,  the  Italian's  ra  idity  of  intelligence, 
and  the  sensitiveness  of  his  perceptions,  so  to  speak, 
wonderfully  lighten  the  labors  of  his  instructors. 
Of  course,  this  facility  has  its  dangers.  There  is 
always  the  risk  that  such  temperaments — being 
able  to  achieve  much  with  little  effort — should  stop 
short  at  a  point  where  facility  is  still  easy  to  them, 
instead  of  pressing  onward,  so  as  to  attain  the  facil- 
ity which  is  difficult.  "Quel  facile,  quant'  e  difficil  e!" 
exclaimed  a  great  artist,  with  profound  truth.  But, 
all  deductions  made,  it  will  be  admitted  by  those 
who  have  any  real  acquaintance  with  the  populace 
of  Italy  (though  the  number  of  such  is  not,  perhaps, 
very  large  in  proportion  to  the  swarm  of  tourists 
who  skim  over,  the  surface  of  the  country),  that  the 
intelligence,  good  humor,  executive  faculty,  and 
habitual  sobriety  of  these  people,  make  them  as 
valuable  material  as  can  anywhere  be  found  for  the 
formation  of  choral  bodies.  And  men  like  Giulio 
Roberti,  who  recognize  and  act  upon  this  fact,  are 
doing  better  service  to  their  country,  than  if  they 
poured  out  rhetorical  declamations  about  "laPa- 
tria  "  from  Iheir  places  in  parliament,  or  thundered 
against  political  opponents  in  the  columns  of  a 
newspaper. 


Jolm  Sebastian  BacL 

(From  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians.) 

BACH,  JoHANN  Sebastian — '  to  whom,'  in  Schu- 
mann's words,  '  music  owes  almost  as  great  a  debt 
as  a  religion  owes  to  its  founder  ' — youngest  soil  of 
Ambrosius  Bach,  was  born  at  Eisenach  March  21, 
1685.  His  life,  like  that  of  most  of  his  family,  was 
simple  and  uneventful.  His  father  began  by  teach- 
ing him  the  violin,  and  the  old-established  family 
traditions  and  the  musical  importance  of  Eisenach, 
where  the  famous  Johann  Christoph  was  still  ac- 
tively at  work,  no  doubt  assisted  his  early  develop- 
ment. In  his  tenth  year  the  parents  both  died,  and 
Sebastian  was  left  an  orphan.  He  then  went  to  live 
with  his  elder  brother,  Johann  Christoph,  at  that 
time  organist  at  Ohrdruff,  and  under  his  direction 
began  the  clavier,  at  the  same  time  carrying  on  his 
education  at  the  Ohrdruff  '  Lyceum.'  The  remark- 
able genius  of  the  boy  began  at  once  to  show  itself. 
He  could  soon  play  all  his  lessons  by  heart,  and  as- 
pired to  more  advanced  music.  This  impulse  his 
brother  it  seems  did  not  encourage.  We  are  told 
that  he  possessed  a  MS.  volume  containing  pieces 
by  Frohberger,  Pachelbel,  Kerl,  Buxtehude,  and 
other  celebrated  composers  of  the  day.  This  book 
became  an  object  of  longing  to  the  young  Sebastian, 
tut  was  strictly  withheld  from  him  by  his  brother. 
Determined  nevertheless  to  gain  possession  of  the 
volume,  the  boj'  managed  with  his  little  hands  to 
get  it  through  the  latticed  door  of  the  cupboard  in 
which  it  was  kept,  and  at  night  secretly  copied  the 
whole  of  it  by  moonlight,  a  work  which  occupied 
him  six  months.  When  the  stern  brother  at  last 
discovered  the  trick,  he  was  cruel  enough  to  take 
away  from  the  boy  his  hardly-earned  work. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  (1700)  Johann  Sebastian  en- 
tered the  '  Michaelis '  school  at  Liineburg ;  his  beau- 
tiful soprano  voice  at  once  procured  him  a  place 
among  the  '  Mettenschiiler,'  who  took  part  in  the 
church  music,  and  in  return  had  their  schooling 
free.  Though  this  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  vocal  music,  instrumental 
music,  especially  organ  and  pianoforte  plaving,  was 
alwaj's  his  chief  study.  Bohm,  the  organist  of  St. 
John's  at  Liineburg,  no  doubt  had  an  inspiring  'ef- 
fect upon  him,  but  the  vicinity  of  Hamburg  offered 
a  still  greater  attraction  in  the  person  of  the  famous 
old  Dutch  organist  Rein'ken.  In  his  holiday^  Bach 
made  many  expeditions  to  Hamburg  on  foot  to  hear 
this  great  plaj'er.  Anotlier  p(jwerful  incentive  to 
his  development  was  the  ducal  '  Huf-kapelle '  at 
Celle,  which,  being  in  a  great  mea-^uro  composed  of 
Frenchmen,  chiefly  occupied  itself  with  French  in- 
strumental music,  and  thus  Bach  had  many  oppor 
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tanities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  a  branch  of 
chamber  and  concert  music,  at  that  time  of  great 
importance,  After  remaining  three  years  at  Liine- 
burg  he  became  for  a  time  '  Hofmusikus '  at  Wei- 
mar in  the  band  of  Prince  Johann  Ernst,  brother  of 
the  reigning  duke,  and  in  1703  was  made  organist 
at  Arnstadt  in  the  '  new  church.'  Here  he  labored 
with  restless  eagerness  and  energy  at  his  own  de- 
velopment in  both  technique  and  theory,  and  very 
possibly  neglected  the  training  of  the  church  choir. 
In  1805  he  obtained  a  month's  leave  to  visit  Liibeck 
in  order  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  organist 
Buxtehude  and  hear  his  famous  evening  performan- 
ces on  the  organ  during  Advent.  He  seems  to 
have  considered  his  stay  there  of  so  much  import- 
ance that  he  prolonged  it  for  three  months.  This 
liberty,  and  his  habit  in  accompanying  the  services 
ef  indulging  his  fancy  to  the  disturbance  of  the  con- 
gregation, drew  upon  him  the  disapprobation  of  the 
church  authorities,  but  without  interfering  with  his 
position  as  organist — a  fact  which  proves  that  the 
performances  of  the  young  genius  were  already  ap- 
preciated. It  seems  that  his  reputation  as  an  or- 
ganist was  even  then  so  great  that  he  had  received 
applications  from  various  quarters.  In  1Y07  he 
went  to  Mijhlhausen  in  the  Thiiringen,  and  in  the 
following  year  to  Weimar  as  court-organist.  From 
this  time  we  may  consider  his  studies  to  have  been 
completed  ;  at  Weimar  his  fame  as  the  first  organ- 
ist of  his  time  reached  its  climax,  and  there  also  his 
chief  organ  compositions  were  written, — produc- 
tions unsurpassed  and  unsurpassable.  In  1714,  when 
twenty-nine  years  of  age.  Bach  was  appointed  'Hof- 
Concert-meister,'  and  his  sphere  of  activity  became 
considerably  enlarged.  An  interesting  event  took 
place  at  this  time.  Bach  used  to  make  yearly  tours 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  performances  on  the  oi'- 
gan  and  clavier.  On  his  arrival  at  Dresden  in  the 
autumn  of  1717  he  found  there  a  French  player  of 
great  reputation  named  Marchand,  whose  perform- 
ances completely  carried  away  his  hearers,  though 
he  had  made  many  enemies  by  his  arrrgance  and 
intolerance  of  competition.  Bach  was  induced  to 
send  a  written  challenge  to  the  Frenchman  for  a 
regular  musical  contest,  offering  to  solve  any  prob- 
lem which  his  opponent  should  set  him,  of  course 
on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  reciprocate.  Mar- 
chand  agreed,  in  his  pride  picturing  to  himself  a 
glowing  victory ;  time  and  place  were  fixed  upon, 
and  a  numerous  and  brilliant  audience  assembled. 
Bach  made  his  appearance — but  no  Marchand  ;  he 
had  taken  himself  off  that  very  morning;  having 
probably  found  an  opportunity  of  hearing  his  op- 
ponent, and  no  longer  feeling  the  courage  to  meas- 
ure his  strength  witn  him. 

On  his  return  from  Dresden  in  1717  Bach  was 
appointed  Kapellmeister  at  Cothen  by  Prince  Leo- 
pold of  Anhalt  Cothen.  This  young  prince,  a  great 
lover  of  music,  esteemed  Bach  so  highly  that  he 
could  not  bear  to  be  separated  from  him,  and  even 
made  him  accompany  him  on  his  journeys.  Bach's 
duties  consisted  merely  in  directing  the  Prince's 
chamber-music,  as  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
church  music  or  organ-plaj'ing.  Accordingly  this 
period  of  his  life  proved  extraordinarily  fertile 
in  the  production  of  instrumental  music.  A  jour 
ney  to  Hamburg  in  1721  brought  hira  again  in  con- 
tact with  the  aged  Reinken ;  on  this  occasion  he 
was  a  candidate  for  the  post  of  organist  at  the  '  Ja- 
cobi  Kirche,'  where  he  was  attracted  by  the  splen- 
did organ.  In  spile  of  his  great  fame,  and  notwith- 
standing his  having  again  excited  the  most  unmixed 
admiration  by  his  organ-playing  in  Hamburg,  he 
failed  to  obtain  the  post;  an  unknown  and  insignif- 
icant young  man  being  preferred  to  him, — possibly 
because  he  offered  to  pay  4000  marks  for  the  office. 
At  length,  in  1723,  Bach  was  appointed  cantor  at 
the  Thomas-Schule  in  Leipsie,  and  organist  and  di- 
rector of  the  music  in  the  two  chief  churches.  Co- 
then  was  no  field  for  a  man  of  his  genius,  and  the 
Duke's  love  of  music  had  considerably  cooled  since 
his  second  marriage.  He  therefore  quitted  the  place 
for  his  new  post,  thougli  retaining  sufficient  inter- 
est in  it  to  write  a  funeral  ode  (Trauer-Ode)  on  the 
death  of  the  Duchess  in  1727.  His  position  at  Leip- 
sie he  retained  till  the  end  of  his  life ;  thei'e  he 
wrote  for  the  services  of  the  church  his  great  Pas- 
sions and  Cantatas,  and  his  High  mass  in  B  minor 
(1733),  whicli  exhibit  the  power  of  his  unique  gen- 
ius in  its  full  glory.  In  1736  lie  received  the  hon- 
orary appointments  of  Hof  Coniponist  to  the  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony,  and  Kapellmeister  to  the  Duke  of 
Weissenfels.  In  1747,  whenalready  somewhat  ad- 
vanced in  age,  he  received  an  invitation  to  Berlin 
to  the  court  of  Frederic  the  Great,  where  his  son 
Emanuel  held  the  post  of  cembalist,  a  fact  which 
made  the  king  desirous  of  hearing  and  seeing  the 


great  master  himself.  Bach  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, was  received  with  the  utmost  respect  and 
kindness  by  the  king  (April  7,  1747),*  had  to  try 
all  the  Silbermann  pianofortes  and  organs  at  Pots- 
dam, aud  excited  the  greatest  wonder  by  his  im- 
provisation on  given  and  self-chosen  themes.  On 
his  return  to  Leipsie  he  worked  out  the  theme 
which  the  king  had  given  him,  and  dedicated  it  to 
him  under  the  title  of  '  Musikalisehes  Opfer.'  He 
now  began  to  suffer  from  his  eyes,  and  subsequently 
became  quite  blind.  This  was  possibly  caused  by 
excessive  straining  of  his  eight,  not  only  with  the 
enormous  number  of  his  own  compositions,  but  also 
with  copying  quantities  of  separate  parts,  and  works 
by  other  composers,  as  materials  for  his  own  stud- 
ies ;  besides  this  he  himselt  engraved  more  than  one 
of  his  own  pieces  on  copper.  On  July  28, 1750,  his 
life  was  brought  to  an  end  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy. 

Bach  was  twice  married  (Oct.  17,  1707,  and  Dec. 
3,  1721);  by  his  first  wife,  Maria  Barbara,  the 
daughter  of  Michael  Bach  of  Gehren,  he  had  seven 
children.  She  died  at  Cothen  in  1720,  during  her 
husband's  absence  at  Karlsbad  with  the  Prince. 
Three  only  of  her  children  survived  the  father — an 
unmarried  daughter  and  two  sons,  Wilhelm  Friede- 
mann  and  Philip  Emanuel.  His  second  wife,  Anna 
Magdalena  Wiilkens,  j'oungest  daughter  of  the  Weis- 
senfels Hot-Trompeter,  had  a  musical  nature  and 
a  fine  voice,  and  showed  a  true  appreciation  for  her 
husband.  She  helped  to  encourage  a  strong  artis- 
tic and  musical  feeling  in  his  house,  and  besides  at- 
tracting foreign  artists,  exerted  a  beneficial  infln- 
ence  ou  the  sons,  who  were  one  and  all  musically 
gifted.  This  marriage  produced  thirteen  more 
children,  nine  sons,  of  whom  only  two  survived  the 
father,  Johann  Christoph  Friedrich  and  Johann 
Christian. 

In  Johann  Sebastian  centres  the  progressive  de- 
velopment of  the  race  of  Bach,  which  had  been  ad- 
vancing for  years ;  in  all  the  circumstances  of  life 
he  proved  himself  to  be  at  once  the  greatest  and 
the  most  typical  representative  of  the  family.  He 
stood,  too,  on  the  top  step  of  the  ladder  .•  with  him 
the  vital  forces  of  the  race  exhausted  them- 
selves ;  and  further  power  of  development  stopped 
short. 

All  the  family  traits  and  qualities  of  the  Bachs 
to  which  we  drew  attention  in  the  introduction  to 
this  article,  and  which  were  handed  on  by  natural 
disposition  as  well  as  education  and  tradition,  stand 
out  in  Johann  Sebastian  with  full  decision  and  typi- 
cal clearness  • — a  deeply  religious  sentiment  which, 
thougli  in  many  jjoints  closely  approaching  to  the 
pietism  then  developing  itself,  yet  adhered  with  a 
certain  naiive  severity  to  the  traditional,  orthodox, 
family  views  ;  a  truly  wonderful  moral  force,  which, 
without  any  show,  embraced  the  problem  of  life  in 
its  deepest  sense  ;  and  a  touching  patriarchal  spir- 
it, which  was  satisfied  with  humble  circumstances, 
rejoiced  in  the  blessing  of  an  unusually  numerous 
family,  and  regarded  the  family  life  as  the  chief 
raison  d'etre.  With  and  above  all  this  there  was 
an  artistic  striving,  founded  exclusively  on  ideal 
views,  and  directed  with  complete  self-forgetfulness 
to  ideal  aims  alone.  His  art  and  his  family, — those 
were  the  two  poles  around  which  Bach's  life  moved  ; 
outwardly,  simple,  modest,  insignificant ;  inwardly, 
great,  rich,  and  luxurious  in  growth  and  produc- 
tion. His  activity  was  extraordinary  and  unceas- 
ing. Besides  his  official  duties  and  his  actual  labor 
as  a  composer,  which  in  themselves  alone  are  aston- 
ishing, he  made  copies  for  himself  of  other  compo- 
sers' works,  including  those  of  the  Bach  family  ; 
he  sometimes  engraved  on  copper,  and  even  occu 
pied  himself  with  the  manufacture  of  instruments. 
He  inyented  an  instrument  between  the  violoncello 
and  viola,  which  he  called  viola  pomposa,  and  de- 
vised a  piano  with  catgut  strings  which  he  called 
lauten  clavicymbalum.  At  the  same  time  he  was  a 
model  paterfamilias,  made  the  musical  education  of 
his  sons  his  especial  and  peculiar  care,  wrote  edu- 
cational works  for  his  pupils  like  the  '  Klavierbiich- 
lein  '  for  his  son  Friedemann,  and  the  famous  '  Kunst 
der  Fuge,'  and  also  trained  a  great  number  of  pu- 
pils who  afterwards  themselves  became  famous, 
such  as  Johann  Caspar  Vogler,  Agricola,  Altnikol, 
afterwards  his  son-in  law,  Marpurg.  Kirnberger, 
and  Ludwig  Krebs.  Bach's  development  points  to 
a  steady  and  indefatigable  pursuit  of  a  definite  and 
fixed  aim,  guided  by  his  genius  alone.  He  had  a 
clear  insight  into  his  artistic  mission ;  developed 
himself  outi  of  himself  with  a  perfect  unity  of  pur- 
pose, holding  aloof  from  external  influences  in  the 
field  of  art,  but  rather  drawing  them  to  himself  and 
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so  appropriating  them  through  the  power  of  his 
genius  as  to  mould  tliem  into  a  complete  whole.  If 
in  a  measure  he  ran  counter  to  the  continual  en- 
croachments of  Italian  opera,  this  may  be  attribut- 
ed less  to  his  artistic  than  to  his  moral  and  relig- 
ious views. 

Bach's  importance  for  the  history  of  music  lies  in 
tlie  fact  that,  starting  with  instrumental  music,  and 
adhering  to  the  spirit  ol  it,  he  developed  all  forms 
and  species  of  composition  in  an  entirely  new  and 
independent  maimer.  The  old  vocal  style,  which 
was  founded  exclusively  on  polyphony,  was  ex- 
hausted. Bach  created  an  entirely  new  vocal  style 
based  on  instrumental  principles,  carried  it  to  the 
summit  of  perfection,  and  there  left  it. 

Bach's  masterly  counterjJoint  isgenerallj'  spoken 
of  as  tlie  special  mark  of  his  genius ;  and  unap- 
proachable as  he  is  in  this  branch,  his  real  power 
lies  less  in  the  almost  inconceivable  facility  and 
dexterity  with  which  he  manages  the  complicated 
network  of  parts,  than  in  that  formal  conformation 
of  the  movements  which  resulted  from  this  manner 
of  writing ;  in  this  he  exhibits  a  consistency,  fertil- 
ity, and  feeling  for  organic  completeness  which  are 
truly  inimitable.  His  melody,  his  harmony,  and 
his  periods  all  seem  to  be  of  one  mould  ;  an  inde- 
structible spirit  of  severe  logic  and  unalterable  con- 
formity to  law  pervades  the  whole  as  well  as  the 
parts.  These  formal  principles  are  governed,  per- 
vaded, and  animated  from  first  to  last  by  the  idea 
of  the  musical  composition  ;  so  that  the  materials, 
though  in  themselves  void  of  expression,  become 
imbued  with  an  inexhaustible  depth  of  meaning, 
and  produce  infinite  varieties  of  form.  This  won- 
derful unity  of  idea  and  formal  construction  gives 
the  stamp  of  the  true  work  of  art  to  Bach's  compo- 
sitions, and  explains  the  magical  attraction  which 
they  exert  on  those  who  make  them  their  earnest 
study.  Besides  these  less  obvious  qualities,  Bach's 
importance  in  the  history  of  music  shows  itself  in 
the  immediate  influence  he  exerted  in  various  ways 
towards  its  greater  development.  He  first  settled 
the  long  dispute  between  the  old  church  modes  and 
the  modern  harmonic  system  ;  in  his  chorales  he  of- 
ten makes  use  of  the  former,  but  the  harmonic  prin- 
ciple is  predominant  in  his  works,  just  as  it  still  lies 
at  the  root  of  modern  music.  Connected  with  thi.'> 
was  the  '  cqnal  temperament'  which  Bach  required 
for  instruments  with  fixed  intonation.  He  put  this 
in  practice  by  always  tuning  his  pianos  himself, 
and  moreover  embodied  his  artistic  creed  in  relation 
to  it  in  his  famous  '  Wohltemperirte  Klavier,'  a  col- 
lection of  preludes  and  fugues  in  all  keys.  Bach's 
influence  upon  the  technical  part  of  piano-playing 
must  not  be  forgotten.  The  fingering  which  was 
then  customary,  which  hardly  made  any  use  of  the 
thnmb,  and  very  seldom  of  the  little  finger,  was  in- 
adequate for  the  performance  of  his  works.  But  he 
stood  entirely  upon  his  own  ground,  and  formed  for 
himself  a  new  system  ol  fingering,  the  main  princi- 
ple of  which  was  the  equal  use  and  development  of 
all  the  fingers,  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
modern  school ;  on  the  other  hand  he  laid  down 
many  rules  which,  though  no  longer  binding,  to  a 
certain  degree  reconciled  the  old  and  the  new 
schools,  and  gave  the  whole  system  a  thoroughly 
personal  stamp,  making  it  appear,  like  everything 
else  of  Bach's,  unique. 

-    (To  he  Continued.) 

Music  in  Leipzig. 

[Correspondence  ot  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin.] 

Leipzig,  Jan.  25, 1878.— The  fourteenth  Gewandhans 
concert  was  to  have  been  in  celehration  of  Clara  Schu- 
mann's fiftieth  anniversary  as  a  pianiste,  hut  for  rea- 
sons not  made  known  she,  almost  heroically  and  at  the 
very  last  moment,  declined  all  the  honors  that  were  to 
have  been  showered  upon  her.  The  programme  was  to 
have  consisted  entirely  of  compositions  written  by  her 
immortal  husband,  and  she  was  to  have  been  the  recip- 
ient of  costly  gifts,  iaurel  and  golden  wreaths  and  flow- 
ers. From  a  private  source  two  reasons  are  stated  for 
her  declining:  The  one,  that  she  dreaded  the  excite- 
ment; the  other,  that  October  next  being  the  month 
when,  fifty  years  before,  she  made  her  debut  as  a  pian- 
iste, in  tUe  hall  of  the  Gewandhaus,  the  celebration  now 
would  have  been  a  premature  one. 

The  programme,  instead  of  the  intended  one,  was  as 

follows : 

Overture—"  Abenceragen  " Cherubini 

Songs—"  Dichterliebu  " Schumann 

"Variations  for  Orchestra Rudorff 

( Meine  Rose Schumann 

Songs.—  ]  Friihlingstraum Schubert 

( Die  Soldatenbraut Schumann 

Symphony,  No.  1,  B  flat Schumann 
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The  orchestral  Tariations,  a  novelty,  are  based  on  a 
very  pretty  theme,  but  one,  apparently,  not  well  adapt- 
ed for  being  varied ;  the  variations  themselves,  twenty- 
one  in  number,  are  not  in  sufficient  contrast  with  each 
other,  the  Instrumentation  is  too  monotonous,  and  con- 
sequently they  grow  tedious  long  before  the  end  is 
reached.  The  composer  conducted  and  was  applauded. 
The  overture  and  the  symphony  were  the  gems  of  the 
evening,  in  the  performance  of  which  the  orchestra 
added  another  glorious  page  to  its  great  record  of  artis- 
tic deeds  already  accomplished  this  season. 

Perhaps  in  no  other  city  Is  the  music  of  Schumann  so 
fondly  and  faithfully  cultivated;  it  was  here  that  he 
spent  the  best  years  of  his  manhood,  during  which  pe- 
riod all  his  greater  works  were  created.  A  monument, 
in  memory  of  the  composer,  has  recently  been  placed 
on  the  promenade,  in  close  proximity  to  the  Gewand- 
haus. 

Frau  K311e-Murjahn  was  again  the  warmly-welcomed 
vocalist  of  the  eveidng,  than  whom  there  is  none  with  a 
deeper  hold  on  the  sympathies  and  affections  of  the  Ge- 
wandhaus  audience.  Besides  the  songs  in  the  pro- 
gramme, she  sang  Schumann's  "  Friihlingsnacht." 

The  seventh  Euterpe  concert  was  one  of  the  best  giv- 
en by  the  society  this  season,  both  in  point  of  execution 
and  in  choice  of  programme,  which  was  as  follows : 

Overture,  C  minor Bohme 

Concerto  for  piano,  E  flat Beethoven 

o„_„.     )  Suleika Mendelssohn 

°°"»°— 1  Du  bist  die  Ruh Schubert 

Andante  from  F  minor  Sonata Brabras 

Rondo  brillant.  Op.  25 Mendelssohn 

Sivprlia),  tinno-a  (  Foresatts Liudblad 

Swedish  Songs  j  p^j^j.^  ^^.^^  Upland ....  Dannstrom 

Symphony,  D  minor Volkmann 

As  the  programme  was  a  lengthy  one,  the  symphony 
was  not  so  much  enjoyed  as  it  would  have  been  had  it 
been  heard  first  instead  of  last.  The  overture,  conduct- 
ed by  the  composer,  is  the  work  of  a  resident  musician, 
written  some  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  not  a  great  compo- 
sition, but  is  fluently  written,  revealing  a  musical  char- 
acter, quiet  and  pleasant  in  disposition,  and  modest  in 
its  aspirations.  The  piano  compositions  were  interpret- 
ed by  the  Euterpe's  able  Capellmeister,  Wilhelm  Treib- 
er.  His  bold  conception  of  the  grand  concerto,  in  which 
he  also  displayed  a  high  degree  of  technical  ability, 
stamps  him  as  an  artist  to  be  ranked  .among  the  best  of 
the  many  good  pianists  here.  This  was  decidedly  the 
best  performance  of  the  evening. 

Praulein  von  Axelson  sang  the  German  songs  very 
coldly,  for  which  she  made  some  amends  by  her  really 
charming  manner  of  singing  the  Swedish  songs. 

The  operas  during  the  week  have  been  Daa  Machtlager 
von  QranadUy  Die  Bugenotten  and  Hans  lleiling. 

John  F.  Himmelsbach. 


A  Popular  Concert. 

(From  "  The  Graphic,"  Feb.  2.) 

At  Monday  evening's  concert,  Mr.  Arthur  Chap- 
pell  presented  his  audience  with  another  welcome 
novelty  in  the  shape  of  a  quartet  in  B  flat  from  the 
inexhaustible  pen  of  Franz  Schubert.  An  early 
work,  composed  when  Schubert  was  scarcely  eio;ht- 
een,  this  quartet  is  a  very  remarkable  instance  of 
his  precocious  genius.  It  was  originally  meant  for 
a  trio,  but  the  original  plan  was  speedily  aban- 
doned, and  assumed  the  .shape  under  which  it  is 
now  presented.  In  each  of  the  four  movements  we 
find  ihe  author  in  his  happiest  mood.  What  that 
means  all  who  know,  aud  knowing,  cannot  other- 
wise than  love,  the  ransic  of  Schubert  may  well  un- 
derstand. If  Schumann,  his  most  devoted  admirer, 
had  only  been  acquainted  with  one  half  of  what 
Schubert  produced  the  world  would  have  been  the 
richer  and  the  wiser  for  one  of  the  most  glowing 
testimonials  that  ever  critic  gave  to  artist — or,  bet- 
ter still,  that  one  great  artist  ever  paid  to  another. 
How  generously  sympathetic  was  Schumann  is 
proved,  among  various  instances,  in  his  articles 
upon  Mendelssohn  and  our  own  Sterndale  Bennett; 
but  what  he  says  about  Schubert,  "  the  imaginative 
painter,  whose  pencil  was  steeped  now  in  moon- 
beams, now  in  tlie  full  glow  of  the  sun,"  surpasses 
in  enthusiasm  whatever  else  he  has  written  ;  child- 
ish enthusiasm  in  some  respects  it  may  be — nay  un- 
doubtedly is;  but  genuine  for  all  that,  and  exhibit- 
ing the  profoundly  amiable  nature  of  the  eminent 
Leipsic  critic,  "Eusebius,"  "Florestan,"  and  "Raro' 
all  in  one,  even  more  conspicuonsly,  perhaps,  than 
his  own  beautil'ul  works.  The  performance  of  the 
B  flat  quartet  by  Mdme.  Norman-Neruda — as  much 
at  home  in  Schubert  as  she  is  in  HaydTi  and  Mozart 
(which  is  saying  no  little)— Herr  L.  Ries,  Mr.  Zer- 
bini,  and,  in  the  absence  of  Piatti,  Signor  Pezze, 
was  all  that  could  be  wished.  It  excited  unmistak- 
able interest,  and  has  added  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion, hitherto  unknown,  to  Mr.  Chappell'a  unprece- 
dented repertory.  A  new  pianist,  Herr  Ignaz 
Briill,  appearel  at  this  concert,  creating  more  or 
less  of  a  sensation  by  his  execution  of  Beethoven's 


last  pianoforte  sonata  (in  C  minor  and  major.  Op. 
Ill),  which  Mdme.  Arabella  Goddard,  to  her  credit 
be  it  said,  was  first  to  introduce  to  the  public  at  St. 
James's  Hall,  seventeen  years  ago.  Herr  Briill's 
performance,  though  unequal,  was  one  of  incontest- 
able merit,  and  appreciated  at  its  worth.  Being 
recalled,  he  again  took  his  seat  at  the  piano,  and 
played  the  scherzo  from  Schubert's  sonata  in  G. 
Herr  Briill's  great  fault,  according  to  our  own  im- 
pression, is  an  inclination  to  exaggerate  the  mean- 
ing of  the  composer  he  interprets.  This  was  evi- 
dent not  only  in  Beethoven's  sonata,  but  in  the  trio 
of  Schubert's  scherzo,  in  the  artless  simplicity  of 
which  lies  its  abiding  charm.  In  Schumann's  E  flat 
quintet,  Herr  Briill  showed  himself  a  pianist  of  the 
most  demonstrative  modern  style.  It  was  Mdme. 
Norman-WiSruda's  last  appearance  at  the  Monday 
evening  concerts  for  the  present  series,  and,  as  if 
she  wished  to  make  her  hearers  regret  her  tempo- 
rary loss,  she  played  her  very  best-  -which  signifies 
best  of  the  best— in  Leclalr's  quaint  "  Tarabourin," 
for  which,  being  encored,  she  substituted  a  Barca- 
rolle by  Spohr.  We  can  only  understand  an  "  en- 
core "  to  mean  that  the  audience,  content  beyond 
measure,  wish  to  listen  once  more  to  the  identical 
piece  that  has  charmed  them  ;  but  nowadays  "  en- 
core "  would  appear  to  signify  two  pieces  for  one — 
as  much  as  to  say,  one  hundred  per  cent  for  the  cost 
entrance.  Sims  Reeves,  following  in  the  wake  of 
the  great  contralto.  Marietta  Alboni,  was  among 
the  first  to  resist  this  unwarrantable  extortion  ;  but 
Sims  Reeves  was  unhappily  what  the  French  term 
journalier — or,  in  plain  language,  when  in  good 
voice,  and  consequently  in  good  spirits,  he  would 
as  readily  come  forward  and  sing  again,  no  matter 
what,  as  the  humblest  and  most  anxiously  aspiring 
of  his  contemporaries.  Nevertheless,  this  great 
English  artist  might  have  set  an  example  which  in 
the  end  could  not  have  failed  to  influence  others. 
The  vocalist  at  last  Monday's  Popular  Concert  was 
Mdme.  Antoinette  Stei'ling,  the  popular  American 
contralto.  In  addition  to  one  of  Schubert's  exquis- 
ite Miiller  song':  (exquisite,  indeed,  t-  have  inspired 
Schubert  so  spontaneously)  and  Schumann's  beauti- 
ful Lied,  "  Wenn  ich  friih  "■ — so  admirably  translat- 
ed from  Rijckert  by  John  Oxenford — Mdme.  Ster- 
ling gave  Mr.  ,1.  W.  Davison's  setting  of  Beatrice 
Cenci's  song,  "False  friend,  wilt  thou  smile  or  weep," 
from  Shelley's  immortal,  though  impossible  trage- 
dy, with  such  deep  and  intelligent  expression  of  the 
words  as  would  have  brought  tears  into  the  eyes  of 
the  most  sensitive  and  impre.'sionable  of  poets.  Sir 
Julius  Benedict  was  at  the  pianoforte — which  means 
that,  in  each  instance,  the  accompaniments  were 
played  to  perfection. 


Chicago,  Feb.  22,  18Y8.  Since  my  last  there 
have  been  two  important  concerts  here — at  least 
important  considering  the  musical  and  social  inter- 
ests involved.  The  first  was  that  of  the  Apollo 
Music.ll  Club,  Feb.  14.  The  society  showed  their 
good  discipline,  and  in  the  choral  numbers  sang 
admirably,  especially  in  their  most  important  piece, 
the  name  of  which  I  cannot  recall,  and  have  no  pro- 
gramme at  hand.  The  Club  still  remains  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Tomlins,  but  as  they  declined  to 
follow  his  lead  in  the  introduction  of  a  ladies'  auxil- 
iary chorus  this  year,  he  has  organized  a  mixed 
chorns  called  the  Bach  Choir,  which  meets  once  in 
a  while  and  lias  its  debut  yet  to  make.  Mr.  Tom- 
lins also  directs  a  chorus  in  Milwaukee  and  seems 
to  be  enjoying  a  well-deserved  success.  Still  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  in  this  way  his  interests  are  divid- 
ed, so  that  the  Apollo  Club  no  longer  absorbs  his 
best  efforts.  Besides,  the  Club  was  so  unfortunate 
as  to  lose  the  services  of  its  painstaking  and  remark- 
ably effective  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  G.  Newell,  and  this 
also  has  something  to  do  with  their  comparatively 
quiet  state  this  season.  Furthermore,  the)'  say 
that  some  of  the  best  members  are  talking  of  seced- 
ing and  organizing  a  new  chorus  with  a  "  better 
leader."  This  "  dark  horse  "  of  a  better  leader  than 
Tomlins  I  have  strained  my  eyes  in  vain  to  see, 
so  far. 

The  solo  performances  at  this  concert  were  those 
of  the  artistic  and  well-known  soprano,  Miss  Henri- 
etta Beebe  of  New  York,  and  a  new  violinist  by  the 
name  of  Ruff.  The  latter  was  an  unmitigated 
fiasco.     Miss  Beebe  made  a  great  success. 


Last  Tuesday  evening  was  the  second  concert  of 
the  Beethoven  Society,  with  this  programme  : 

Overture— Melnsine Mendelssohn 

Loreley— an  unfinished  Opera Mendelssohn 

1.  Ave  Maria— Soprano  Solo  and  Ladies'  Chorus. 

Miss  Jennie  Button  .and  Ladies  of  the 
Beethoven  Society, 

2.  Vintage  Song— Male  Chorus. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Beethoven  Society. 

3.  Finale— Soprano  Solo  and  Chorus. 

Miss  Jennie  Dutton  and  Beethoven  Society. 

ia.    Morning  Song i 
Rate 
6.    Elegy ) 

Beethoven  Society. 

Selections  from  the  Opera  of  Fldelio .Beethoven 

1.  Overtuie. 

Orchestra. 

2.  Aria  of  Marcelline. 

Mrs.  Jewett. 

3.  Quartet. 

Miss  Jennie  Dutton,  Mrs.  Jewett,  Mr.  E. 
Dexter  and  Mr.  Jas.  Gill. 

4.  "  Gold  Song  "  of  Rocco. 

Mr.  Jas.  GiU. 
e.  Finale  of  the  Opera. 

Miss  Jennie  Dutton,  Mrs.  Jewett,  Mr.  C.  A. 
Knorr,  Mr.  E.  Dexter,  Mr.  James  GUI,  Dr. 
Martin  and  the  Beethoven  Society. 
Orchestra  of  40  members,  selected  from  the  best 
professional  performers  in  the  city. 

The  Society  wili  give  for  the  third  and  last  Con- 
cert, Max  Brnch's  Grand  Work,  "  Odysseus." 

The  orchestra  was  very  good  and  did  not  cover 
up  the  voices  except  in  places  where  it  was  impos- 
sible to  reproduce  the  rich  scoring  softly  enough  to 
accompany  the  by  no  means  large  voices  of  the  solo 
singers.  The  chorus  numbered  about  two  hundred. 
On  the  whole  Ihey  sing  perhaps  better  than  last 
year,  but  after  all  it  is  still  very  far  from  the  de- 
gree of  finish  that  might  be  obtained  from  the  ma- 
terial they  have  there.  I  should  say  they  made 
their  best  eff'ect  in  the  Vintage  song,  the  Rafl 
songs,  and  in  one  or  two  places  of  the  Fidelio  finale. 
As  a  whole  the  performance  lacked  climax,  a  fault 
partly,  at  least,  to  be  attributed  to  the  programme. 

The  principal  solo  singers  were  Miss  Alice  But- 
ton and  Mrs,  Jennie  Jewett,  both  of  them  having 
many  friends.  Both  were  well  received,  and  the 
latter  made  a  decided  success  in  the  Marcellina  aria. 
Still  it  must  be  admitted  that  neither  of  the  voices 
is  large  enough  to  be  heard  to  good  advantage  in  so 
large  a  hall,  and  with  orchestra. 

I  suppose  any  opinion  of  mine  on  the  Beethoven 
music  will  be  somewhat  late  in  the  day,  but  passing 
tliat,  I  hope  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  my 
opinion  had  Mendelssohn  lived  to  finish  the  Lore- 
ley  opera  it  would  not  have  made  a  success.  Men 
delssohn  was  very  interesting  as  a  fore-token  of  the 
romantic  school.  Into  this  new  path  he  advanced 
but  slightly,  and  from  this  slight  departure  from 
the  traditions  of  the  elders  he  derived  the  advan- 
tage of  apparent  freshness  and  originality,  without 
offering  enough  of  the  new  to  make  himself  unintel- 
ligible. But  immediately  after  him  came  those 
other  romanticists,  Chopin,  Schumann,  Liszt,  and 
Wagner,  who  went  so  far  in  the  new  direction  as 
for  the  time  to  become  unintelligible.  These  writ- 
ers explored  the  remote  provinces  and  by-paths  only 
hinted  at  by  Mendelssohn  ;  and  now  that  a  genera- 
tion has  come  on  ready  to  follow  them  throughout, 
their  various  wanderings,  Mendelssohn  remains  no 
longer  romantic  except  in  a  feeble  way,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  is  equally  far  from  satisfying  the 
hearty  lover  of  the  classical  as  represented  by  Beet- 
hoven. Hence  it  is  that  we  hear  Mendelssohn's 
music  much  as  we  read  a  story  in  the  "Third  Read- 
er." The  story  maj'  be  clever  and  all  that,  but  it 
is  only  for  the  immature.  Perhaps  I  put  this  too 
strongly,  but  I  doubt  not  many  who  rend  (his  will 
agree  with  me  in  the  general  idea  that  Mendelssohn 
has  become  obsolescent  in  the  same  manner  that 
Dussek  and  Pleyel  have  in  the  main  become  obsolete. 
[I  ?]  Perhaps  it  is  none  of  my  business,  but  it  does 
seem  to  me  a  pity  that  Raff  should  not  be  able  to 
bring  his  works  to  better  considered  and  more  com- 
pact" climaxes,  for  he  is  a  writer  who  will  probably 
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count  for  more  than  any   other  of  our   day  except 
Wagner. 

The  BeethoTen  society  deserves  to  be  eongratu- . 
lated  on  returning  to  the  rational  and  artistic  habit 
of  giving  great  works  with  orchestral  accompaDi- 
ment.  It  also  affords  our  local  singers  extremelj' 
desirable  opportunities  for  appearance  in  important 
numbers  with  satisfactory  surroundings — a  piece  of 
benevolence  better  calculated  to  foster  local  talent 
than  to  present  great  works  in  a  style  above  criti- 
cism. 

Mr.  Eddy's  organ  recitals  continue,  but  I  have  no 
room  for  programmes  to-day. 

The  Chicago  Conservatory  of  Music  has  lately 
procured  a  good-sized  two-manual  organ  from  John- 
son and  Son,  and  it  is  just  erected  and  opened  in 
the  lecture-room  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  where 
it  will  be  administered  to  friends  and  pupils  by  that 
industrious  and  every  way  deserving  musician,  Mr. 
C.  A.  Havens.  The  opening  concert  took  place  last 
Wednesd  y  evening,  a  neat  programme  being  pre- 
sented, the  two  important  numbers  of  which  were 
the  Guilmant  Sonata  and  the  Thiele  Theme  and 
Variations  in  A  flat,  played  by  Mr.  Eddy. 

I  have  lately  heard  the  most  complimentary  ac- 
counts of  the  Pupils'  Matinees  given  by  Mrs.  Regina 
Watson  every  fortnight  at  her  residence.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  go,  bnt  a  friend  of  mine,  one  of  the 
best  judges  in  the  city  (and  a  teacher  in  another 
school  besides)  attended  the  last  one,  and  assured 
me  that  the  appearance  of  the  pupils  was  admira- 
ble, indicating  remarkable  and  altogether  superior 
qualities  in  the  teacher — and  this  too  in  the  case  of 
quite  young  pupils.  I  am  the  more  pleased  to  men- 
this,  as  I  have  formerly  had  occasion  to  differ 
from  Mrs.  Watson  in  the  matter  of  one  of  her 
public  appearances.     Meanwhile,  I  am  as  ever, 

Dee  Fketsohuetz. 


continuons  character  was  Mendelssolm's  Cantata:  "  As 
the  Hart  pants,"  which  was  finely  g^ven  and  much  en- 
joyed, the  concert  occurring  early  in  the  Fall  of  18T6. 
The  next  Spring  the  society  performed  for  the  first  time 
in  the  city  of  Dayton  the  Oratorio  of  the  "  Messiah," 
with  an  orchestral  accompaniment.  The  solo  parts 
were  creditably  sustained  by  individual  members  of  the 
society,  and  altogether  the  performance  was  pronounced 
a  grand  success.  Such  music,  rendered  with  a  compe- 
tent chorus,  is  rarely  heard  outside  of  the  larger  cities; 
and  the  society  felt  no  little  pride  and  gratification  in 
being  able  and  permitted  to  perform  so  glorious  and 
sublime  a  composition.  On  last  Friday  evening  the  or- 
atorio was  repeated  with  a  chorus  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  voices,  and  an  orchestra  of  twenty-two  instru- 
ments. The  solo  parts  were  again  sustained  by  members 
of  the  organization. 

The  Choruses  were  exceptionally  well  rendered,  there 
being  a  brilliancy,  precision,  and  promptness  of  attack 
not  often  heard.  This  is  necessarily  a  very  limited  and 
inadequate  description  of  what  has,  and  is  being  accom- 
plished by  the  society,  but  enough  has  been  written  Mr. 
Editor,  to  show  that  something  at  least  has  been  done 
in  this  place  towards  creating  an  interest  and  love  for 
music  pure  and  nndeflled.  May  the  good  work  go  on! 
Respectfully, 

F.  S. 


Dayton,  O.,  Feb.  15.— The  people  in  this  part  of  the 
country  are  not  entirely  devoid  of  a  love  for  that  which 
is  of  the  highest  and  noblest  in  the  musical  art.  Tme, 
their  advantages  for  cultivation  in  this  direction  have 
not  been  great,  and  compared  with  those  afforded  in 
your  city  of  Boston,  decidedly  insignificant.  And  yet 
we  have  had  the  musical  "leaven  "  here,  which  during 
the  past  four  years,  from  a  very  small  beginning,  has 
been  increasing  and  expanding,  and  on  the  15th  inst, 
culminated  in  a  magnificent  performance  of  Handel's 
"Messiah." 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers 
to  know  that  about  four  years  ago,  a  musical  society 
was  organized  in  this  city,  with  a  membership  of  about 
seventy-five  voices,  and  was  called  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety of  Dayton.  I*"  was'fortunate  in  securing  as  its  first 
director,  Prof.  Leon  Jasiewicz,  a  gentleman  possessing 
some  qualifications  which  are  so  essential  to  the  accept- 
able filling  ot  such  a  position.  He  was  enthusiastic  in 
his  work  and  untiring.  For  two  years  he  conducted,  in 
connection  with  a  committee,  the  musical  part  of  the 
Society's  work  with  great  acceptance,  and  during  this 
time  a  perceptible  growth  and  advancement  was  made 
towards  a  higher  ai^preciation  and  love  for  that  which 
is  the  most  beautiful  and  ennobling  in  the  divine  art. 
The  Professor's  case  is  now  a  very  sad  one,  he  having 
fallen  a  victim  to  a  terrible  disease  from  which  it  is  not 
likely  he  can  ever  recover. 

During  the  past  two  years,  the  society  has  learned  to 
love  and  honor  as  its  leader,  Prof.  Otto  Singer.  The 
,  reputation  of  this  gentleman  as  a  musical  director  and 
composer  of  no  small  attainments,  is  not  confined  to 
this  vicinity  alone.  He  it  is  who  has  the  responsibility 
of  training  the  great  chorus  for  the  coming  "  May  Fes- 
tival" in  Cincinnati,  in  which  the  Philharmonics  of  this 
place  are  to  participate.  The  result  of  his  labors,  we 
predict,  will  be  the  grandest  success.  His  ability  to  in- 
spire and  call  forth  all  the  powers  of  a  chorus,  is  noth- 
ing less  than  wonderful,  while  there  is  something  like 
magic  in  his  wielding  of  the  baton,  in  controlling  and 
carrying  a  chorus  through  a  dilficult  or  dangerous  pas- 
sage. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  its  existence  the  society  very 
wisely  studied  selections  from  the  best  musical  works, 
but  refrained  from  attempting  anything  extended,  un- 
til Its  singers  were  prepared  to  undergo  the  hard  work 
incident  to  such  an  undertaking.    Its  first  work  of  a 
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A  New  Dictionary  of  Music  and 
Musicians.* 

We  have  before  us  the  first  Part  of  an  elaborate  and 
thorough  work,  so  far  as  one  may  yet  judge,  which, 
if  carried  out  in  the  same  style  and  spirit  through 
the  twelve  quarterly  parts  which  are  to  make  up 
its  two  volume  ,  will  far  surpass  in  completeness, 
in  accuracy,  in  well-digested,  candid,  thoughtful 
information,  whether  for  amateurs  or  for  profes- 
sional musicians,  any  lexicon  or  dictionary  of  Mu- 
sic that  has  ever  yet  appeared.  We  do  not  except 
even  the  most  ponderous  German  works.  Many 
new  questions,  many  new  points  of  interest  and  new 
composers  have  arisen  since  their  day.  Mr.  George 
Grove  is  the  very  intelligent  and  able  Secretary  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  Association,  a  man  of  extensive 
intercourse  and  correspondence  with  musical  per- 
sons everywhere,  and  in  all  respects  admirably 
qualified  for  his  great  task.  He  commands  the  ser- 
vices of  the  best  authorities  and  writers,  English 
and  foreign,  each  of  whom  furnishes  such  articles 
as  lie  within  his  special  sphere  of  thought  and  prac- 
tice. The  list  of  contributors  includes  such  names 
as  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  Joseph  Bennett,  W.  Chap- 
pell,  W.  H.  Cummings,  E.  Dannrenther,  J.  W.  Dav- 
ison (of  the  Times),  Ferdinand  Hiller,  E.  J.  Hop- 
kins, John  HuUah,  Sir  Fred.  A.  G.  Ouseley  (the 
Oxford  Professor),  Herr  Ernst  Pauer,  E.  Prout,  Dr. 
Rimbault,  Dr.  Arthur  Sullivan,  and  many  others 
both  English,  French  and  German,  besides  our  own 
countryman,  the  biographer  of  Beethoven,  A.  W. 
Thayer  ;  also  Col.  H.  Ware,  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  and  other  Americans,  doubtless,  not  yet 
named.  The  idea  of  the  work  is  best  explained  in 
a  portion  of  its  brief  preface  : 

The  vifant  of  English  works  on  the  history,  theo- 
r3',  or  practice  of  Music,  or  the  biographies  of  Mu- 
sicians, accessible  to  the  non-professional  reader, 
has  long  been  a  subject  of  remark.  Of  '  Methods  ' 
and  special  text-books  there  is  no  lack,  nor  of  dic- 
tionaries of  '  musical  terms  ; '  but  there  is  no  one 
work  in  English  from  which  an  intelligent  inquirer 
can  learn,  in  small  compass  and  in  untechnical  lan- 
guage, what  is  meant  by  a  Symphony  or  Sonata,  a 
Fugue,  a  Stretto,  a  Coda,  or  any  other  of  the  terms 
which  necessarily  occur  in  every  description  or 
analysis  of  a  Concert  or  a  piece  of  Music,  Hrom 
which  he  can  gain  a  readable  and  succinct  account 

*A  Dictionary  o/  Music  and  Musicians  (j4. 1).  1450-1878), 
by  Eminent  Writers,  English  and  foreign,  with  illustra- 
tions and  woodcuts.  Edited  by  Geoege  Grove,  D.C.L. 
In  two  Volumes.  Vol.  I.  Part  I.  London :  Macmillan 
&  Co.,  1878. 


of  the  history  of  the  various  branches  of  the  art,  or 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Pianoforte  and  other 
instruments,  or  the  main  facts  and  characteristics 
of  the  lives  of  eminent  or  representative  Musicians, 
or  the  circumstances  attending  the  origin  of  their 
chief  works. 

Such  questions  are  now  constantly  occurring  to 
those  who  formerly  would  never  have  thought  of 
them.  This  demand  the  Diotionart  of  Mnsio  is 
designed  to  meet.  It  will  contain  articles  on  musi- 
cal history  and  biography  ;  on  the  science  and  prac- 
tice of  composition,  and  the  nature,  construction, 
and  use  of  musical  instruments,  explanations  of  mu- 
sical terms,  and  general  information  on  modern 
Music  since  the  fifteenth  century ;  the  whole  ar- 
ranged alphabetically,  and  so  given  as  to  be  intelli- 
gible to  the  Amateur,  as  well  as  useful  to  the  pro- 
fessional Musician;  Special  attention  will  be  paid 
to  English  Music.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to 
compress  the  articles  as  much  as  possible,  consist- 
ent with  their  being  intelligible  and  readable.  II 
lustrations  in  music  type  and  occasional  woed-cuts 
will  be  given. 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  laid  out  upon  a  larger 
plan  than  Stainer  and  Barrett's  Dictionary  of  Mu- 
sical Terms,  which  treats  most  matters  more  briefly 
and  wholly  excludes  musical  biography ;  or  than 
our  New  England  Moore's  EncyclopsBdia,  which  is 
already  obsolescent,  having  been  prepared  too  early 
for  the  satisfactory  answer  of  the  questions  of  to- 
day, though  it  is  still  popular  and  in  many  respects 
convenient  for  superficial  students.  But  for  the 
earnest  seeker  after  musical  information,  for  one 
who  wishes  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter  and 
really  understand  things,  such  a  Dictionary  as  Mr. 
Grove's  is  greatly  needed.  The  Musician  needs  it, 
as  well  as  the  Amateur.  And  students  of  Music, 
such  as  throng  our  "Conservatories"  and  "Schools," 
ought,  every  one  of  them,  to  possess  a  book  so  thor- 
oughly well  prepared  for  them. 

An  idea  of  its  fulness  may  be  formed  from  the 
fact  that  this  Part  I.,  of  128  octavo  pages,  begin- 
ning with  the  letter  A,  only  reaches  the  word 
"  Ballad."  And  of  the  exhaustive  yet  concise  way 
in  which  the  more  important  topics  are  treated,  the 
two  articles  which  we  have  copied  from  its  pages : 
on  Anthems,  by  Dr.  Monk,  of  York  Cathedral,  and 
on  /.  <S.  Bach,  are  very  satisfactory  and  fair  speci- 
mens. The  whole  Bach  family  are  treated  with 
proportionate  fullness  ;  also  the  Bach-Oesellschafi, 
with  the  whole  list  of  contents  of  the  24  noble  vol- 
umes of  Bach's  works  which  it  has  so  far  published. 
The  articles  on  the  French  Academie  de  Miisique,  on 
the  Italian  Academie,  the  Ancient  Concerts  in  Lon- 
don, etc.,  are  excellent.  The  subject  of  Accent  is 
copiously  illustrated  by  quotations  in  notes  from 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schumann, 
Weber,  and  even  Brahms.  But  no  article  has  in- 
terested us  quite  so  much,  or  has  seemed  to  us  to 
afford  such  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  earnest  and 
progressive  spirit  in  which  the  Dictionary  sets  out. 
as  that  on  Additional  Accompaniments — a  subject 
which  has  acquired  great  importance  through  the 
recent  efforts  to  revive  the  great  Choral  works  of 
Bach  and  Handel.  This  admirable  article,  presum- 
ably by  Ebenezer  Prout  (though  the  initials  "E.P.'' 
equally  belong  to  Herr  Ernst  Pauer),  fills  thirteen 
columns,  and  is  enriched  with  many  examples  in 
notation  from  Handel's  "  Messiah  "  and  Bach's  Pas- 
sions and  Cantatas,  placing  in  each  instance  the 
sketchy  accompaniment  of  the  original  manuscript 
beside  the  arrangement  of  Mozart,  Mendelssohn  or 
Robert  Franz,  and  recognizing  the  merits  of  the 
last  named  far  more  appreciatively  than  some  of  his 
learned  German  critics  have  yet  had  the  grace  to 
do.  All  the  definitions  of  technical  terms,  like  A 
Vapella,  Andante,  Andantitio,  etc.,  so  frequently 
confused  and  vague,  are  admirably  clear,  concise 
and  positive. 

We  look  forward  with  eagerness  to  the  succes- 
sive instalments  of  this  noble  work,  and  we  com- 
mend it  heartily,  with  full  conviction  of  its  great 
value,  to  all  loveri  and  professors  of  the  divine 
Art. 
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Concerts. 

Theodore  Thomab.  The  sixth  and  last  subscrip- 
tion concert  (Wednesday  evening,  Feb.  13),  drew  a 
more  nnraerous  audience  to  the  Music  HalL  than 
either  of  its  predecessors.  This  must  have  been 
owing  largely  to  the  excellence  of  the  first  half  of 
the  programme,  and  partly  to  the  novelty  of  the 
last  half.  The  first  consisted  of  two  standard  mas- 
terworks  of  the  very  first  class.  First,  the  Seventh 
Symphony  of  Beethoven,  which  was  played  mar- 
vellously well,  although  we  mu5t  still  dissent  from 
one  characteristic  of  the  modern  virtues®  interpre- 
tation (the  term  virtuoso  may  apply  to  orchestras 
as  well  as  solo  artists,) — we  mean  the  habit  of  ex- 
aggerating the  contrasts  of  tempi,  taking  slow  move- 
ments too  slow  and  fast  movements  too  fast ;  wit- 
ness the  Allegretto  and  the  Finale  in  this  instance. 
The  second  piece  was  Schumann's  Piano  Concerto, 
in  A  minor,  of  which  the  interest  still  deepens  the 
oftener  we  hear  it  properly  interpreted.  And  Mr. 
Wm.  H.  Sherwood's  rendering  was  masterly.  Per- 
fectly self-possessed,  clear  in  his  own  mmd  as  to  the 
efi'ects  he  was  to  produce,  thoroughly  saturated,  so 
to  speak,  with  the  music  and  its  meaning,  and  armed 
with  a  sure  and  admirable  technique,  as  well  as 
with  a  never  failing  memory,  he  gave  us  the  great 
work  in  a  style  which  the  most  exacting  could  en- 
joy ;  and  he  was  of  course  admirably  accompanied. 

The  two  pieces  which  formed  the  second  part 
were: — 1)  that  grotesque  Wedding  March,  with  its 
ingenious  and  fantastic  Variations,  by  Goldmark,  of 
which  we  can  say  nothing  materially  different  from 
what  we  said  of  it  after  its  first  perforniance  at  Cam- 
bridge, except  that,  on  the  whole,  it  interested  us 
rather  more  this  second  time  ;  and — 2)  a  new  Cap- 
riccio.Op.  4,  by  Hermann  Gi-aedner.  This  was  an 
exceedingly  brilliant  and  ingenious  piece  of  orches- 
tration, leaving,  however,  quite  a  vague  impression. 
It  might  perhaps  have  had  more  meaning  for  us, 
had  not  sense  and  mind  become  already  weary  with 
listening  to  brilliant  things. 


told,  (she  has  hitlierto  appeared  as  violinist),  has  had 
but  a  few  weeks  practice  on  that  instniment.  "We  trust 
this  quartet  playing  will  ^o  on  gaining  scope  and  x^ow- 
er.  Nothing  is  more  wanting  in  our  musical  opportuni- 
ties.—The  Handel  Sonata,  also,  was  a  novelty  of  a  good 
old  wholesome  sort,  and  was  quite  enjoyable.  For  the 
Beethoven  Sonata  movement  we  were  not  able  to  re- 
main. 


Haev.ird  Musical  Association.  The  programme 
of  the  seventh  Symphony  Concert  ^Thursday  after- 
noon, Feb.  14)  proved  unusually  attractive,  and 
there  were  many  expressions  of  enthusiasm  in  the 
audien.ce. 

Overture  to  "  Faniska," Chembini 

Pianoforte  Concerto,  No.  4,  in  C  minor  (first 
time) Salnt-Saens 

1.  Allegro  moderate  and  Andante. 

2.  Allegro  vivace,  Andante  and  Allegro. 

John  A.  Preston. 

Overture—"  Hiawatha  "  (MS.) J.  C.  D.  Parker 

Vivace, from  the  "Scotch"  Syinphony .  .Mendelssohn 


(Crowded  out  last  time.) 
Boston  Conseevatory  of  Music.     The  Matinee  of 
Saturday  noon,  Feb.  9,  at  Wesleyan  Hall,  had  some 
features  of  uncommon  interest,  as  the  following  pro- 
gramme shows: 

Overture  foreight  hands:  "  Siege  of  Corinth," 

Arr.  by  H.  P.  Chelius 
Misses  L.  Butler,  E.  McBeath,  Mrs.  Turner,  and 
Mr.  F.  Litchfield. 
Song:  "  Al  Desio,"  from  "Marriage  of  Figaro," 

Mozart 
Miss  Marie  Murdoch. 

Rondo  Capriccioso Mendel.'*sohn 

Miss  Emma  MeKim. 
String  Quartet.    "Variations  on  the  Austrian 

National  Hymn Haydn 

Miss  Lillian  Shattuck,  1st  Viohn,  Miss  A.  Shep- 

ardson,  2d  Violin,  Miss  L.  Chandler,  Viola, 

Miss  Lettie  Launder,  'Cello, 

Piano — Andante  favor! Hummel 

Mrs.  L.  E.  Turner. 

Senate  for  Violin  and  Piano,  in  A  major Handel 

Andante — Allegro— Adagio— Allegro  moderato. 

Messrs.  La  Frone  Merrlman,  and  Herm.  P. 

Chelius. 

Song:  "Bid  me  discourse," Bishop 

Miss  Murdoch. 
Last  Movement  of  Senate  in  D  miner.  Op.  31, 

Beethoven 
Miss  Anna  Britt. 

Plbe  performers  were  pupils  of  the  Conservatory,  un- 
der the  direction  of  its  head,  JOLius  Eichberg.  "Wlien 
we  entered  the  room,  we  were  struck  by  the  voice,  mere 
powerful  than  sweet,  yet  agreeable  and  clarinet-like,  and 
very  evenly  developed,  and  by  the  easy,  fluent  execu- 
tion of  the  young  lady  who  was  singing  an  elaborate 
and  interesting  Aria,  which  we  never  heard  before,  from 
Mozart's  Figaro  ;  on  looking  for  it  in  the  score  we  find 
it  given  in  an  Appendix,  and  we  wonder  that  it  has  not 
found  its  way  before  into  oar  theatres  or  concert  rooms. 
It  certainly  was  a  very  creditable  piece  of  vocalism,  and 
sung  as  if  she  loved  to  sing. 

Still  more  were  we  interested  in  the  first  string  Quar- 
tet performance  whicb  we  ever  heard  by  four  younsr  la- 
dies. They  were  well  matched ;  tone  and  bowing  both 
were  excellent;  and  Haydn's  genial  Variations  on  the 
National  Hymn  of  Austria  were  on  the  whole  quite  sat- 
isfactorily interpreted.    The  fair  violoncellist,  we  are 


Fourth  Symphony,  in  D  minor.  Op.  120. . .  Schumann 

Introduction  and  Allegro — Romanza — Scherzo — 

Finale. 

The  charming  Overture  to  "  Faniska "  was  en- 
joyed as  much  as  ever,  being  nicely  played.  Mr, 
Preston,  one  of  the  youngest  of  our  concert  pian- 
ists, a  pupil  successively  of  Mr.  Parker  and  of  Mr. 
Lang,  proved  himself  easll}'  equal  to  all  the  rare 
difficulties  of  the  new  Concerto  by  Saint-Saens.  He 
has  great  aplomb,  remarkably  sure,  firm  execution, 
a  good"  touch,  great  facility  and  smoothness  in  run- 
ning passages,  even  rapid  ones  in  sixths  and  fourths. 
He  plays  too  with  considerable  expression,  and 
with  good  conception  of  the  intentions  of  the  com- 
position and  its  capabilities  of  effect.  His  manner 
is  modest,  quiet,  and  yet  resolute.  Of  the  Concerto 
itself  there  are  various  opinions,  from  those  who 
found  it  only  a  barren  waste  of  difficulties,  to  those 
who  liked  it  better  than  anything  they  have  j'et 
lieard  from  the  French  composer.  We  incline,  after 
several  hearings  in  rehearsal,  to  the  latter  feeling. 
We  found  its  power  and  beauty  growing  on  us.  The 
first  movement,  beginning  with  a  simple,  plaintive 
theme,  in  little  fragments  answered  between  orches- 
tra aid  piano,  proved  to  be  pregnant  matter  for  de- 
velopment and  interesting  variation?,  leading  into 
an  impressive  Chorale  (Andante,)  which  returns  in 
later  portions  of  the  work,  as  does  the  opening 
Allegro  theme,  showing  unity  and  earnest  purpose 
in  the  whole.  We  confess  to  less  liking  of  the 
Scherzo-like  opening  of  the  second  part,  with  its 
thin,  dry,  scrambling  fugato ;  but  the  Chorale 
comes'again  with  new  weight  and  significance,  a 
period  of  repose  ;  and  then,  for  a  Finale,  we  have  a 
theme  which  is  as  much  a  "  Hymn  of  Joy  "  as  that 
of  the  Ninth  Symphony  or  that  of  Brahms,  although 
in  quite  another  rhythm,  and  which  is  worked  up 
to  a  truly  grand  and  noble  climax  ;  a  good  nation- 
al hymn,  we  fancy,  could  be  made  of  it. 

Mr.  Parker  was  received  with  a  hearty  and  pro- 
longed welcome  as  he  came  forward  to  conduct  his 
own  new  work,  the  "  Hiawatha "  Overture,  which 
he  did  in  the  quiet,  simple,  and  j»et  firm  manner 
that  is  native  to  him.  The  Overture  is  difficult,  at 
least  for  a  first  reading,  partly  on  account  of  the 
unusual  key,  E-flat  minor,  in  which  it  is  written, 
and  taxed  the  orchestra  severel}'  to  do  it  justice  af- 
ter only  two  rehearsals.  Yet  its  intentions  came 
out  clearlj-,  revealing  good  thematic  matter  and  de- 
velopment, and  a  happj-  faculty  of  rich  and  varie 
instrumentation,  besides  a  sensitive  poetic  feeling 
and  much  beauty  of  expression,  with  good  unity 
and  climax.  It  is  a  graceful,  delicate,  romantic, 
rather  than  a  great  or  very  powerful  Overture,  and 
yet  it  does  not  lack  strength.  The  composer  was 
recalled  and  bowed  his  acknowledgments  amid  long 
continued  applause. 

The  vivanovs  bit  from  the  "  Scotch  "  Symphony 
flung  in  plenty  of  sunshine  in  the  midst  of  three 
lai^  works  all  in  the  minor  mood.  How  one  can 
talk  of  Bi-ahms  alter  that  D-minor  Symphony  of 
Schumann,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  Here  is  a  work 
whicli  thrills  with  genius  througli  its  every  liuili 
and  every  fibre.  The  Romanza  and  the  Scherzo 
are  wonderl'ul ;  the  exquisite  charm  of  the  former 
relieved  in  strong  yet  happy  contrast  against  the 
bold  impetuosity  of  the  latter  ;  while  the  slow  mo- 


tive of  the  Introduction,  reproduced  in  the  Roman- 
za, lends  a  unity  which  is  an}'tliing  but  monotony 
to  the  whole.  The  transition  from  the  Romanza 
into  the  vigorous  Finale  is  most  original  and  pow- 
erfu.,  though  holding  on  to  the  same  thread  of  mo- 
tive. The  Symphony  was  played  with  fervor,  with 
good  accent,  light  and  shade,  and  excellent  eft'ect ; 
it  was  one  of  the  best  successes  of  our  orchestra. 

The  eighth  programme  (this week)  consisted  of: 

Part  I.  Overture  to  "  Roeamunde  "  (first  time), 
Schubert;  Old  Italian  Aria:  "Pur  dicesti,"  Lotii, 
GrEO.L.  GsoooD;  Symphony  in  G  (No.  13,  Breitkopf 
and  Plartel),  Haydn, — Part  II.  Overture :  "  The 
Hebrides,"  Mendelssohn  ;  Songs  by  Franz,  (J.  L.  Os- 
good; Overture  to  "  Leonore,"  No.  3,  Beethoven. 

In  the  ninth  concert  (last  but  one)  Miss  Fanny 
Kellogg  will  sing  "  As  when  the  dove,"  from  Han- 
del's "  Acis  and  Galatea,"  and  probably  a  superb 
dramatic  Aria  from  Mozart's  early  Opera  Idomeneo, 
— an  Aria  equal  to  his  best  in  later  years.  The  Sym- 
phony will  l^e  Gade's  No.  1,  in  C  minor  ;  the  Over- 
tures, Beethoven's  "  Weihe  des  Hauses,"  and  Rossi- 
ni's to  "  Tell ;  "  and  the  Concert  will  open  with  the 
Allegro  of  the  Unfinished  Symphony  of  Schubert. 


Botlston  Club.  The  second  concert  of  the  season 
(Music  Hall,  Feb.  20)  was  as  biilhant  a  success  as  any 
vocal  Club  has  ever  had  in  Boston.  The  Hall  was 
crowded,  the  programme  excellent  and  much  of  it 
new,  and  the  chorus  and  part-singing  singularly  per- 
fect. The  first  part  consisted  of  Mendelssohn's  .4Mo;ie ; 
the  second  was  as  follows: 

Slumber  Song.     Male  chonis Taubert. 

Song  of  the  Summer  Birds.    Female  chorus. 

Rubinstein. 
0!   W  elcome       1 
b.  Night  Soiig.  (  Mixed  chorus Rheinberger. 

Fields  so  Green.    Female  chorus Reinecke. 

Folk  Songs: 

a.  Forsaken.    Male  chorus.    Composer  unknown. 

From  the  Carinthian. 
6.  Have  you  my  Darling  seen  ?    Mixed  cliorus. 

(Words  from  the  German.      Osgood. 

Song  of  the  Lark.     Male  chorus Schachner. 

(From  the  Characterbilder.) 
Early  Spring.    Mixed  chorus Mendelssohn. 

The  Athalie  was  given  with  piano  accompaniment  by 
Mr.  Petersilea,  omitting  the  Overture,  but  giving  the 
March  of  Priests.  The  solos  were  creditably  sung  by 
Miss  Dora  Wilet,  Miss  L.  C.  Nason  and  Mrs.  Jenny 
M.  Notes.  The  choruses  were  sung  with  fine  precision , 
spirit  and  expression,  and  with  admirable  balance  of 
the  parts.  We  never  heard  a  purer,  richer  body  of  so- 
pranos, and  the  deep  basses  were  strikingly  full  nnd 
grand.  The  effect  of  the  choral  mass  was  frequently 
enhanced  by  the  judicious  Organ  rccompaniment  by 
Mr.  G.  W.  Sumner.  But  the  distinguishing'  feature  of 
this,  as  compared  with  the  likewise  excellent  perfor- 
mance of  the  same  work  by  the  Cecilia,  was  the  giving 
of  the  melo-dramatic  portions  of  the  middle.  These 
were  read,  or  recited,  some  by  individual  voices  issuing 
from  various  quarters  of  the  platform,  and  some  by 
chorus  in  unison.  And  the  reading  was  of  a  superior 
order,  really  srtistic  and  imi^ressive — particularly  !Miss 
Kate  Davis's  delivery  of  the  part  of  Salomith.repeated- 
ly  followed  by  spontaneous" applause.  jWe  must  add,  too, 
that  the  understanding  of  the  dramatic  plot  was  great- 
ly aided  by  the  well  prepared  Argument  and  Notes  in 
the  tasteful  little  programme  book. 

Mr.  Osgood  and  the  Club,  which  he  conducts  and 
trains  with  such  marked  ability,  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  a  particularly  happy  selection  of  fresh  part-songs:— 
novelties  which  .arc  truly  interesting;  rnrce  aves  of  their 
well-nigh  exliausted  race.  Eveiy  oiie  of  these  had  some 
striking  benuty  to  commend  it,  sbo^iing  artistic  skill  in 
the  wea^ang  together  of  voice  i>arts,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  Lark  Song  by  Schachner,  in  which  we 
found  next  to  nothing  to  delight,  and  which  was  also 
the  least  well  sung  piece,  the  voices  seeming  weary. 
Nor  can  the  lugubrious  "Forsaken,"  being  but  au  old 
Carinthian  Folk-song,  be  regarded  as  artistic;  it  wa.-s  en- 
cored, not  for  its  cheerfulness,  but  as  furnishing  the 
most  exquisite  specimen  of  male  part-singing  of  Ihe 
evening.  Taubert's  "  Slumber  Song  "  was  charming 
and  very  delicately  sung.  Rubinstein's  female  chorus, 
full  of  birds  and  sunshine,  w.Ts  delightful  in  itself  and 
in  the  rendering:  and  the  two  songs  by  Rheinberger. 
e.^pecially  the  ••  Niirht  Song,"  seemed  to  us  araong'the 
best  instances  of  this  kind  of  writing  Ave  have  had  since 
Jlendelssohn.  Reinei'ke's  green  fields  were  gr.ateful 
and  refreshing,  with  sweet  fresh  voices  leadingtlie  way 
In  greatest  possible  contrast,  both  in  style  of  composi- 
tion iind  in  its  up-springing  joy  and  rapture,  to  its 
"Forsaken"  mate  (excuse  the  Hiberuicisml),  was  5ti-. 
Osgood's  own  new  and  charming  part-song,  woven  with 
a  subtle,  goni.al  Art,— the  most  felicitous  of  his  produc- 
tions so  far,  as  it  seemed  to  us.  It  makes  the  voices,  at 
least  the  tenors,  soar  beyond  their  wont,  but  the  enthu- 
siasm (*f  ihe  sonu- and  ot  the  sin^ei-s  ought  to  be  equal 
to  that,  lifting  them  above  themselves  like  the  Joy  h\-mn 
in  the  Choral' Svmphouv.— Truly  the  Boylston  Club  are 
In  the  tu.l  tide  of  successful  progress,  and  we  trust  they 
will  avail  themselves  of  their  well-earned  advantages 
for  bringing  out  Choral  treasures  new  and  old,  follow- 
ing where  the  worthy  ambition  of  their  leader  from  the 
first  has  led  and  pointed. 
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Chicago.     The  Beethoven  Society  gave  its  second 
concert  last  evening;  at  McConnick's  Hall  to  a  large  au- 
dience, and  with  a  large  degree  of  success.    At  the  very 
outset,  ivrr.  "Wolf  sohn  is  to  he  credited  with  having  made 
nn  elegant  programme,  not  only  very  attractive  in  its 
individual  numbers,  Init  thoroughly  harmonious   and. 
consistent.      It  opened  ^ith  that  delightful  overture 
which  Mendelssohn  wrote  to  the  legend  of  Melusine,  the 
last  of  the  series  tbatincludedthe  "Midsummer  Night," 
"The  Calm  Sea  and  Prosperous  Voyage,"  and  the  "Heh- 
rides," — this  one  the  most  delicate  and  characteristic 
of  them  all.    "What  more  appropriate  instrumental  work 
could  have  preluded  the  "  Loreley,"  hoth  legends  being 
connected  with  the  water-E-pirits  of  the  Khine?    The 
"Loreley''  was  the  second  number.    The  Society  has 
given  it  once  before,  but  it  is  good  enough  to  bear  many 
a  repetition.    There  are  only  four  numbers  to  the  oper- 
atic fragment,— the  "Ave  Maria," — a  soprano  obligate 
to  first  and  second  soprano  accompaniment;  a  spirited 
"Vintage  Soni;:"  for  msennerchor;  the  finale  to  the  first 
act,  an  instrumental  introduction  (allegro  moderato), 
leading  up  to  a  responsive  double  chorus,  invoking  the 
Rhine  fays;  and  along  and  trying  scena,  set  off  against 
chorus,  in  which  Leonora,  the  heroine,  seeks  for  revenge 
against  her  false  lover.    The  choral  parts  were  excel- 
lently given,  especially  the  "Vintage"  number,  which 
went  off  in  dashing  style.    The  soprano  part  was  taken 
by  Miss  Alice  Button,  whom  we  do  not  remember  to 
have  heard  in  any  important  concert  before.    She  has  a 
voice  of  moderate  strength  and  good  range,  which  is 
essential  in  the  "  Loreley"  music,  that  runs  very  high, 
and  is  set  against  a  heavy  accompaniment,  and  she 
sings  with  spirit  and  intelligence;  butthere  is  a  want  of 
resonance  in  her  tone,  so  that  she  failed  to  express  the 
full  passion  and  dramatic  intensity  of  the  part,  espec- 
ially in  the  closing  number,  which  requires  an  almost 
exceptional  voice.    The  third  number  was  a  double  one, 
including  a  fresh,  breezy  "  Morning  Song"  and  an  "  El- 
egy" by  Kaff,  neither  of  which  have  been  given  here 
before.    Their  selection  is  creditable  to  Mr.  Wolfsohn's 
good  taste.    Such  music  is  healthy  and  bracing,  and 
pught  to  be  heard  oftener.    They  are  admirably  instru- 
mented, the  themes  being  set  into  the  accompaniment 
like  a  beautiful  piece  of  mosaic  work.    The  programme 
closed  with  five  numbers  from   "  Fidelin," — first,  the 
overture,  the  "Fidelio  "  being  selected  from  the  four. 
Second,  the  aria  in  tbefirst  act("Die  Hoffnung  schon,") 
in  M-hich  3larceUhia  tells  the  bliss  of  her  love,  which  was 
sung  by  Mrs.  Jewett  with  admirable  voice  and  expres- 
sion.   Her  conception  of  the  aiia  and  the  fine  dramatic 
spirit  with  which  she  invested  it  were  alike  creditable 
to  her  musical  intelligence-     She  made  the  hit  of  the 
evening,  and  the  success  which  she  achieved  was  enthu- 
siastically recognized  by  the  aitdience,  and  richly  de- 
served.    The  Canon  Quartet,  which  followed  the  solo 
(Miss  Dutton,  Mrs.  Jewett,  Mr.  Dexter,  and  Mr.  Gill,) 
■was  not  altogether  satisfactory,  the  tenor  not  being  in 
strict  tune  and  the  voices  not  being  well  balanced.    Mr. 
Gill,  for  the  fourth  number,  sang  Rocco'b  gold  song 

("Hat  man  nicht  auch  Geld  daneben,")  in  which  his 
worst  failing  was  want  of  precision  in  keeping  with  the 
instrument.  The  last  number  was  the  finale  to  the  last 
act,  which  describes  the  release  of  the  prisoners  and  the 
rescue  of  Floreston,  the  solos  being  taken  by  Mrs.  Jew- 
ett, Miss  Dutton,  and  Messrs.  Knorr,  Dexter,  Gill,  and 
Martin.  In  this  number  the  chorus  did  some  excellent 
work,  and  sant;  with  great  spivit  and  power.  As  a 
whole,  the  Society  is  entitled  to  great  credit.  The  so- 
pranos have  fallen  off  a  little  in  strength  and  the  tenors 
were  at  times  a  little  "  off,"  but  the  altos  were  very 
steady,  and  the  basses  have  never  sung  with  such  full 
volume  of  tone  or  good  effect,  and  the  general  result 
was  a  most  enjoyable  and  satisfactory  concert,  with  one 
of  the  best  programmes  Mr.  "Wolf  sohn  has  ever  given 
us.  "We  conp:ratulate  him  that  bis  little  army  has  grad- 
uated from  the  piano,  and  can  now  sing  with  orchestra. 
—Chicago  Tribune,  Feb.  20. 


Philadelphia.  Several  pupils  of  Mme.  Emma 
Seller  distinguished  themselves  in  a  concert  thus 
described  by  the  JSveniyig  Bnlhthi  of  Feb.  15  : 

Natatorium  Hall  was  crowded  with  a  brilliant  audi- 
ence last  evening  on  the  occasion  of  Miss  Bare's  first 
public  concert,  as  this  may  be  called,  although  the  young 
lady  has  frequently  appeared  in  connection  with  other 
musical  performances  in  this  city.  The  programme  was 
an  unusually  choice  one.  The  instrumental  part  con- 
sisted of  two  numbers  by  Mr.  Jarvis,  including  Thal- 
berg's  variations  on  "  Elisirc  d'Amore,"  Chopin's  Noc- 
turne, Op.  37,  and  Mendelssohn's  Scherzo,  Op.  16,  which 
were  given  with  all  the  brilliant  expression  and  execu- 
tion of  the  distinguished  pianist.  Mr.  Stoll  gave  an  ex- 
quisite performance  of  "Wieniawski's  "Airs  Kusses," 
handling  his  violin  with  delightful  delicacy  and  spirit. 
The  principal  vocal  part  was,  of  course,  sustained  by 
Miss  Bare,  who  was  in  admirable  voice  and  sang  her 
several  numbers  in  a  manner  evincing  great  improve- 
m  nt  both  in  style  and  in  the  development  of  an  organ 


of  peculiar  pnrity  and  power.    A  coldness  of  manner 
which  marked  Miss  Bare's  earlier  public  perforinances 
has  wholly  disappeared,  and  with   the  overcoming  of 
this  defect  it  is  safe  to  predict  for  her  a  brilliant  career 
as  a  popular  vocalist.    Theothervocal  parts  were  taken 
by  Mr.  Gastel,  who  sang  Schubert's  "Morgengruss** 
and  Horn's  "  Trinkspruch,"  and  accompanied  Miss  Bare 
in  a  duo  from  Spohr's  "Faust"  in  a  very  pleasing  man- 
ner; Miss  Bingham,  another  pupil  of  Mad.  Seller's,  who, 
albeit  a  little  frightened  at  her  first  essay  in  public, 
sang  Hatton's  "  Bi  d  me  to  live ' '  with  a  degree  of  spirit 
and  prood  tone  that  promise  excellent  things  for  her  in 
the  future;  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  also   a  pupil  of  the 
same  school,  who  sang  Nicolni's  duet,  " //.-IrfrZio,"  with  , 
Mi>s  Bingham  in  p^ood  style.    Mr.  StoU's  violin  obligato  I 
accom]ianiment  of  Miss  Bare's  two  snngs,  Kalliwoda's  j 
"  Far  Away,"  and,  an  encore,  Reinecke's  "Spring-Flow-  I 
ers,"  deserves  a  word  of  special  commendation.  | 

The  audience  ^estiBed  their  enjoyment  of  the  evening's 
entertainment  by  much  enthusiastic  applause,  nearly 
every  vocal  number  winning  an  encore,  and  the  whole 
affair  passed  off  most  pleasantly  and  creditably. 


>pttial    Batitts. 


An  Artificial  Voice. 

We  read  in  an  Enolish   paper: 

Any  man  who  is  dissatisfied  with  his  voice  can  become 
an  orchestra,  with  woods,  brasses,  strings  and  a  big 
drum,  if  he  likes.  In  September  of  last  year  Dr.  Fon- 
lis,  of  Glasgow,  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
proposing  the  complete  removal  of  the  larynx  of  one  of 
his  patients.  The  man  consented,  chiefly  with  the  view 
of  escaping  the  lingering  death  which  threatened  him. 
It  was  accordingly  done;  and  now,  at  the  end  of  four 
months,  a  fair  share  of  health  has  been  regained,  the 
windpipe  and  other  parts  implicated  have  healed  po  as 
to  admit  of  the  introduction  of  voice  tubes,  and  the  man 
has  been  shown  at  the  Uriversity  and  before  some  of 
the  sciertific  societies  of  Glasgow,  where  the  professors 
and  others  were  enabled  to  satisfy  themselves  of  the 
reality  of  his  speaking  powers.  For  the  sake  of  easy  ad- 
justment it  consists  of  two  tubes,  which  are  placed  in 
the  wound  separately,  and  fitted  to  each  other  by  slip- 
ping the  lower  alittle  way  into  the  upper  one.  A  frame- 
work holding  n  vibrating  reed  is  passed  into  a  hole  in 
the  front  of  this  tube,  like  a  drawer  into  its  grooves. 
When  pushed  home  the  reed-plate  slopes  downwards, 
and  the  current  of  air  from  the  lungs,  impinging  upon 
its  free  end,  throws  it  into  vibration.  A  oontinuons 
musicnl  note  is  thus  produced,  which  becomes  modulat- 
ed into  vowels,  consonants  and  words  by  the  action  of 
the  mouth.  All  the  reeds  remain  silent  in  ordinary 
breathinir.  The  vowels  are  p^^rfectly  clear  and  distinct, 
both  in  whisperinc:  with  the  reed  out,  and  in  intoning 
with  the  reed  in  the  tttbe,  proving  that  the  vowels  are 
the  product  of  chanffps  in  the  shape  of  the  mouth  cavi- 
ty, and  not  formed  by  alterations  uf  the  glottis.  The 
question  of  the  reeds  to  be  used  was  one  of  much  inter- 
est. The  first  tried  in  Glasgow  were  of  brass.  Experi- 
ments have  shown,  says  the  Pall  3/aU  Gazette,  that 
many  other  materials,  such  ns  ivory,  horn,  cane,  silver 
or  steel,  will  answer  the  purpose,  and  the  patient,  who 
is  an  ingenious  meclianic,  amuses  himself  in  fitting 
them  u;i.  He  has  thus  a  variety  of  voices  nt  command, 
and  with  one  of  his  reeds  made  of  vulcanite  can  posi- 
tively roar.  The  softest  and  most  natural  notes  are  giv- 
en by  the  non-metallic  reeds;  but  the  richest  tone  comes 
from  a  reed  composed  of  an  alloy  of  silver  and  brass. 


Miss  Minnie  Hauck  at  Brussels. 

A  correspondent  of  the  BuUel.hi  fPhiladelpliia), 
writinii"  frovn  Brussel'^,  January  21st.  Siiys : 

"  Miss  Minnie  Hauck,  the  great  American  prima  don- 
na, who  has  been  recently  engaged  to  replace  the  late 
Mme.  Tietjens  at  Her  Majesty's  Opera  in  London,  is 
now  singing  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  in  Brussels, 
where  she  obtained  the  greatest  success.  The  Brussels 
papers  unanimously  put  her  in  the  same  rank  with  La 
Patti  and  Nilsson,  and  Miss  Minnie  Hauck  undoubtedly 
can  be  considered  as  the  coming  star.  During  the  last 
iive  years  the  young  and  beautiful  singer  filled  success- 
fully the  positions  as  prima  donna  at  the  Italian  operas 
of  Paris  and  London,  and  the  grand  Imperial  operas  of 
Vienna  and  Berlin,  and  has  been  created  Kammer-San- 
gerin  (Singer  of  the  Imperial  Court)  by  the  Emperor  of 
Germany.  The  Queen  of  Belgium  conferred  upon  her 
the  Order  of  the  Star  (Stern-Kreuz).  Miss  Hauck  is  now 
engacTpd  by  Mr.  Maurice  Strakosch  for  500.000  francs 
(§100,000)  for  three  years." 


Cincinnati.  The  advance  programmes  for  the  Cin- 
cinnati biennial  musical  festival,  to  be  held  May  14  to 
17  inclusive,  have  just  heen  issued.  The  musical  direc- 
tors will  he  Theodore  Thomas,  assisted  by  Otto  Singer 
of  this  city.  The  soloists  are  Mme.  Pappenheim,  Annie 
Louise  Cary,  Emma  Cranch,  Mrs.  Osgood,  Louise  Roll- 
wngen,  Chas.  Adams,  Christian  Fritsch,  Signer  Tnglia- 
pietra,  M.R.Whitney  and  Franz  Remmertz.  Mr.  George 
E.  Whiting  of  Boston  is  announced  as  the  organist.  The 
programme  consists  of  Handel's  "Messiah,"  Beetho- 
ven's Ninth  Symphony  and  the  Eroica  symphony,  Liszt's 
grand  mass,  scenes  from  Wagner's  "  Goettcrdaemmer- 
ung,"  and  chorus  from  the  "Meistersinger,''  scenes  from 
"  Alcestare '  and  others.  The  festival  is  to  occur  in  the 
grand  Music  Hall,  just  completed,  and  the  new  organ, 
manufactured  in  Boston,  the  largest  in  the  United 
States  and  largest  but  two  in  the  world,  is  to  be  ])layed 
on  that  occasion  for  the  first  time.  The  mass  cho'rus 
consists  of  500  voices. 


DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE 

PuB»ltNlie4l  l»y  4^1iv-er  V>itfton  ^  Co. 

>"♦♦♦-« 

Vocalj  with  Piano  Accompaniment.  , 

My  Love  is  far  Away.     Part  Song  for  mixed 

voices.     B.     5.     f  to  b.  Osgood.  30    ■ 

"  The  earth  is  kissed  by  fragrant  showers,  | 

But  my  heart  doth  count  the  weai-y  hours." 
Arranged  for  miied  voices,  but  was  first  made 
for  the  Apollo  Club.    A  fine  quartet. 

Then  Comes  Kest     C.     3.     c  to  C.        Barri.  40 

"  Reaper,  in  the  field  afar, 
Cease  thy  toil  among  the  sheaves." 
An  admirable  song,  whether  we  regard  the 
beautiful  words  with  their  restftd  quality,  or  the 
calm,  tranquil  flow  of  the  music. 

The  Angel's  Song.     (Der  Engellied.)  (La 

Serenata.)     G.    4.     d  to  g.  Braga.  50 

"  It  was  no  earthly  melody." 
"  Von  Himmel  nur  komraen  die  Tone." 
"  Non  6  mortal  la  musica." 
Here  are  a  combination  of  beauties;  the  story 
of  the  sick  child,  of  the  calling  anq:el  choir,  and 
of  the  sad  mother,  repeated  in  three  languages, 
and  the  appropriate  music,  enriched  with  a  Vio- 
lin or  Violincello  accompaniment. 

Marie.     E?>.     3.     d  to  F.  Cowen.  40 

"  An  April  sun;  a  silver  wave." 

Marie.     Ballad.     G&.     3.     G  to  E.        Jensen.  30 
"  For  thou  thyself  art  like  a  prayer," 
"  Du  hist,  ja,  selbst  wie  ein  Gebet." 
Here    are  two  songs  with  similar  titles.— 
("Mem.  Always,  in  ordering  music,  give  the  exact 
title   and  the  author's  name.)    The  first  is  an 
American  ballad,  with  a  melody  of  considerable 
variets',  and  furnished  with  extra  notes  for  fojtrs 
deforce.    Tlie  second  is   German-English,  with 
twice  the  nnraber  of  flats,  but  a  very  simple 
melody,  as  simple  hearted  ns  the  German  3/aW<?, 
but  ha's  a  varied  and  rich  harmony  in  the  accom- 
paniment. 
Sadie  the  Flower  of  the  Dell.     Song  and 

Chorus,     D.     3.     c  to  F.  Jonei^.  40 

Ballad  in  very  pleasing,  popular  style. 

Loved  and  Lost.     D.     3.     c  to  F.  Muller.  40 

"  Now  the  city  slecx'S, 
The  night  is  calm  and  sweet." 
Very  beautiful  song  of  fine  sentiment. 
My  Lover  across  the  Blue  Sea.     F.  3. 

E  to  F.  Adam,  .^o 

"  But  oh!  if  he  should  come.  why.  mercy, 
I'd  hide  like  a  mouse,  dear  me." 
A  very  pretty  ballad  by  the  young  lady  who 
found  a"  sailor  beau  "  in  her  tea  cup. 

Under  the  Lamplight.    D  minor.  3.     c  to  D. 

■Graij.  35 
"  They  who  make  life  so  dear, 
Lay  in  a  dreamless  sleep." 
Affecting  ballad  of  the  "  Out  in  the  Cold  "  order. 

Instrumental . 

En  Koute.  4  Hands.  E6.  5.     Sydney  Sjnith.  1.00 
"Well  known  super  brilliant  piece  in  4  hand 
form. 
Quadrilles  for  Violin  and  Piano.   Winner,  ea.  50 
No.  2.     Mazourka  Quad.     3.     (Russian.) 
There  are  9  ntimbers,  arranged  with  "Winner's 
well-known  skill  and  care. 

Regrets.    Nocturne.     C.    4.  Sammerel.  35 

So  named  because  the  player  regrets  when  it 
is  finished,  and  generally,  no  doubt,  returns  and 
plays  it  the  second  time.  In  good  shape  and 
melodious,  but  not  quite  sleepy  enough  for  a 
nocturne. 
Nancy  Lee  Waltz.     E6.     3.  Pratt  30 

Bright  waltz,  including  a  favorite  air. 
Where  we  Laugh  and  Live.    (Wo  man  lacht 

andlebt.)     Galop.     D.     3.     Ed.  Strauss.  30 
"Where  we  laugh  and  live  "  must  be  Vienna, 
where  people  wiU  have  their  sport  if  they  starve 
for  it,  and  where  this  bright  Folka  helps,  no 
doubt,  to  make  matters  cheerful. 
Ten  Russian  Songs  without  Words.     Selec- 
ted by  JV.  H.  Vale.  50 
These  are  very  possibly  better  on  the  Piano  or 
Organ  than  with  the  voice;  are  very  spirited, 
and  have  of  course,  10  different  melodies. 

Wedding  Tour  Galop.     F.    3.  Wnllis.  35 

As  bright  as  the  happy  time  mentioned;  of 
which  the  "  glissandos  '^  may  represent  the  fast 
slipping  away  of  the  time. 


,  Abbreviations.— Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  kev  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  asC, 
Bb,  etc.  A  large  Koinan  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  below 
or  above  the  staff.  Thus:**C.  5.  c  to  E,"  means  "  Key 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  hne  be- 
low, highest  letter,  E  on  the  4th  space. 


CATALOGUESe     -  IN^EW  Mul 

ANT  BOOK  IN  DITSON  &  GO'S  CATALOGUES  WILL  BE  MAILED,  POST-FREE.  FOR  THE  RETAIL  PRICE. 


Sow  to  ^eledt  k  JVEu^id  Book. 

It  lias  been  the  policy  of  Outer  Drrsoir  &  Co.  to  publish  every  sort 
and  kind  of  a  music  book  that  is  needed  by  Mnsic  Teachers,  Learners, 
— in  fact,  by  nny  and  all  players  and  singers,  amateur  or  professional. 
In  order  to  do  this  they  have  published: 


100  different 
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Vocal  Methods. 
Books  for  Adult  Sinking 
Operas.  [Classes, 

Oratorios.  26 

Books  for  Juvenile  Classes.     46 
Opera  Chorus  Collections.       29 
Opera  Librettos  (with  music)  IS 
"  "         (cheap  form).  15 

Oratorio  Liljretros.  8 

Temperance  Song  Books.  7 

Masonic  -Music  Books.  4 

Coll.  of  Christinas  &  Easter    9 

Carols. 
Glee  or  Fart  Song  Books. 
Collections  of  A'ocal  Music. 
Church  ?.lnsic  Books. 
Anthem  a  id  Chorus  Books. 
Cantiitas  or  Ojiercttas. 
.Sabbath  School  Song  Books.  22 
Masses  or  Vespers. 
Coll.  of  Catholic  Music. 
Chiint  Books. 

Piauofor;e  Instruction  Bks. 
Sets  of  rianoforle  Studies. 
Collections  of  Piano  Music. 
Musical    Dictionaries  and 

Primers. 
Books  on  Harmony  and 

Thorough  Bass. 


26  different  Books  of  Music'l  Literature. 


Books  for  the  Organ. 
Books  for  Reed  Organs. 

"    Harp,  Guitar  or  Zither. 
Violin  Insiruction  Books. 
Flute  or  Piccolo  Instructors. 
Violin  Solo  Books. 
Flute  Solo  Books.        [duets. 
Books  of  Violin  &  Piano 

Flute  ■'        " 

"        Flute  &  Violin    " 

Books  for  Violincello  or 

Double  Bass. 
Books  for  AccordeoQ  or  FIu- 
tina. 

"  Banjo,  Concertina 

and  Dulcimer,        [eolet. 
Books  lor  Clarionet  &  Flag- 
"       Cornet,  Sax-horn  or 
Bugle. 
Sets  (each  containing  from  6 
to  78  numbers  or  tunes) 
for     large     and    small 
Bands  and  Orchestras. 
i        "        Ball  Room  Hand  Books. 
Also  musical  Vignettes,  Portraits  of 
distinguished  musicians.  Sec,  &c. 


2T 

20 


14 


25 


By  examination  of  the  above  list,  it  will  be  seen  that  as  many  as  50r> 
books  used  in  instruction  are  mentioned,  as  also  more  than  twice  that 
number  desifjned  for  the  pleasure  of  those  who  have  already  learned 
to  play  or  sing. 

In  order  to  make  this  large  list  perfectly  accessible  to  purchasers, 
Ditson  &  Co.  issue  a  full  Descriptive  CATALoauE,  in  which  each  book 
is  mentioned,  with  price  and  general  character,  quite  often  a  more 
particular  description,  and,  iu  the  case  of  collections  of  music,  a 
Table  op  Contents. 

Every  one  should  possess  this  Catalogue. 

Descriptive  CirOUlarS  are  also  issued  in  quantities;  and  are 
cheerfully  sent  free,  by  mail,  to  all  who  wish  to  receive  them.  A 
note  worded: 

"  Please  send  me  a  list  of  books  suitable  for  the  practice  of  Choirs 
and  Societies," 
will  bring  in  return  an  8  page  circular,  with  all  required  information. 

A  note  requesting:  "  A  list  of  Instruction  books  for  Reed  Organs," 
will  bring  in  return  two  pages  describing  aU  Eeed  Organ  books.  And 
60  of  other  requests. 

Ditson  &  Co.  also  issue  very  complete  CATALOGUES  OF  SHEET 
MUSIC,  including  many  thousands  of  pieces;  the  Key  of  each,  with 
the  degree  of  difficulty,  and  in  Vocal  Catalogues,  also  the  lowest  and 
the  highest  letter  of  each  song. 

These  are  very  valuable  Catalogues  to  keep  for  reference. 
Ditson  &  Co.  also  publish  three  periodicals.    One  is : 

Dwight's  JOTimal  of  Music,  issued  once  in  a  fortnight,  at  $2.00 
per  year.  In  addition  to  its  valuable  contents  of  musical  analysis, 
criticism  and  general  musical  information,  it  has,  in  each  number, 
a  column  of  descriptions  of  the  latest  pieces  of  sheet  music,  each 
piece  plainly  and  fairly  described,  so  that  one  may  select  by  the 
list.    Another  is : 

Ditson  &  Go's  Musical  Monthly.  ($2.00  per  year,  or  25"cts.  per 
number).  It  contains  in  each  number,  20  large  pages  of  valuable 
and  popular  music,  and  on  the  other  pages,  descriptions  of  new 
and  standard  music  books.    The  third  is : 

Ditson  &  Go's  Octavo  Choruses  and  Sacred  Selections.  Pubushed 

Monthly  at  $2.00  per  year,  (reduction  for  quantities),  furnishes  a 
fine  .succession  of  Part  Songs  and  Glees  for  Quartets,  Choirs,  Clubs 
and  Societies. 


jSfew    Book^ 

And    Books    not    mentioned    in    other    Circulars. 
Since  other  pages,  similar  to  this,  were  prepared,  a  few  books,  ne w , 
or  belonging  to  stocks  recently  purchased  by  Ditson  &  Co.  have  been 
received.     There  are  also  some  not  included  in  previous  classes. 

Noel.      A  CheistmAs  Cantata.     By  C.  Saint-Saens.     Price  in  Cloth. 
$1.25;  iu  Boards,  §1.00. 

Inti-oduced  by  the  Boston  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  and  is  likely 
to  be  a  favorite  piece  for  the  Xmas  concerts. 

Stabat  Mater.     Bj  Hossini.  Cloth,  $1.00 ;  Boards,  so  cts.;  Paper,  eocts. 

It  is  mentioned  here,  because  it  could  not  be  among  Oratorios,  nor 
among  Cantatas.  It  is  simply  tlie  "Stabat  Mater."  The  words  are 
from  one  of  the  beautiful  old  Latin  hymns  that  have  surrived  the  centu- 
ries, and  the  music  is  an  exquisite  combination  of  sweetness  and 
brilliancy,— and,  in  "  Inflammatus,"  of  terrific  power. 

Praise   of  Friendship By  Mozart,  ss  cts. 

Certainly  not  new,  but  is  little  known.  And  yet  it  is  pure,  sweet 
music,  from  beginning  to  end,  and  will  richly  repay  the  labor  of  any 
chorus  that  practises  it. 

Palomita.       operetta By  H.  Glover.  $2.00 

Pauline.      Operetta...; "H.P. Banks.    2.00 

Diamond  Cut  Diamond.   Operetta "  j.R.Thoma^.   i.oo 

These  three  are  mentioned  together,  because  they  are  .all  "society" 
operettas ;  that  is,  they  are  musical  plays,  each  requiring  but  two  or 
three  singers  for  performance,  and  needing  but  such  simple  scenery 
as  could  be  improvised  iu  any  parlor,  or,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned, 
on  the  sta.2;e  or  platform  of  any  Academy  or  Seminary.  The  music 
is  by  good  composers,  and  the  simple  plots  interesting. 

In  Palomita,  (one  scene,  an  artist's  studio),  the  artist's  sei'vant- 
maid,  Palomita,  is  the  heroine,  and  accomplislies  various  wonders  as 
a  '_'  veiled  singer,"  (with  whom  the  artist  falls  in  love),  and  in  man- 
aging the  Gross  old  man,  who  is  the  other  character  of  the  play.  The 
part  of  "the  populace"  maybe  takeu  by  non-musical  people. 

In  Pindine,  who  Is  a  "Belle  at  Saratoga,"  the  lady  inclines  some- 
what to  her  "true  love,"  and  somewhat  to  the  rich  adorer,  to  "catch" 
Avhom  she  has  been  conveyed  thither.  But  of  course  "true  love" 
triumphs. 

In  Diamond  cut  Diamond,  two  young  married  people,  travelling  in 
Italy,  separately  steal  in,  (in  disguise),  to  see  a  masked  ball,  and  are 
quite  "  taken  "  with  each  other.  This  gives  rise  to  comical  scenes  of 
jealousy  and  sharp  "  cutting,"  in  which  no  one  is  fatally  injured. 
Scene, — a  Hotel  Parlor. 

Redemption  Hymn By  .r.  c.  d.  Parker.  30  cts. 

A  beautiful  composition  for  Mixed  Voices,  in  which  the  first  por- 
tion has  special  reference  to  Cliristmas,  at  which  season  it  was  sung 
by  the  Boston  Handel  and  Haytin  Society. 

Johnson's  Chorus  Choir  Instruction  Book.     By  a.  n.  Johnson 

SI2.OO  per  dozen. 

A  book  that  has  three  uses.  It  i.s  a  Text  Book  to  use  in  Singing 
Schools.  It  is  a  book  foi-  the  practice  of  Choirs  and  Choruses.  Ana 
it  is  a  .^Ianual  for  Teachers  of  Singing.  Nothing  could  be  more  sim- 
ple, thorough,  easy  and  complete  than  this  book,  by  the  use  of 
which,  in  every  society  or  congregation,  there  may  bo  raised  up  a 
thoroughly  instructed,  well  drilled  corps  of  singers. 

Johnson's  New  Method  for  Thorough  Base.  Price  $i.2-> 

By  A.  JV.  Johnson. 

This  is  an  entirely  new,  entirely  practical,  and  easily  understood 
method  of  learning  to  play  chord  music  iu  the  form  of  (JUurch  Music, 
Harmonized  Songs,  Glees,  Quartets,  etc.,  etc.  A  great  udv.mce  on 
the  same  author's  previous  Thorough  Base  book,  which  has  been 
very  extensively  used. 


Chas.  H.  Ditson  &  Co., 

S43  BROADWAy.  NEW  YORK. 


Lyon  &  Healy, 

CHICAGO. 


PUBLISHED    BY 

OUVER  DITSON  &  CO., 

BOSTON. 


Dobmeyer  &  Newhall. 
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J.  E.  Ditson  &  Co., 

822  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHIU. 


THE    O-EIMC    O-LE^lsrEI^. 

BY  J.  M.  CHADWICK. 

J.    COLLECTIOJ^   OF  J.J^THEMS,    MOTETS,    §-0.,    FOR    CEO  BUS    CHOIRS. 
To  bo  a  successful  compiler  of  such  a    book,  one  must  himself  have  the    opportunity    of  trying  the  compositions  in  his  own  choir. 
Mr.  Chadwick,  as  a  prominent  choir  leader,  has  had  this  advantage,  and  the  compositions  will,  by  others  in  similar  positions,  be  highly  esteemed, 
and  often  used.      The  anthems  are  new  and  original,  being  prepared  for  the  book,  partly  by  the  composer,  and  partly  by  Dr.  M.  J.  Hunger, 
Spencer  Lane,  J.  H.  Kalbfleish,  F.  K.  Jones  and  E.  Witherspoon. 


PRICE    $1.00. 


PER    DOZEN    $9.00. 


As  pants  the  Hart. 

Baptism.1I  Chant. 

Be  glad  in  the  Lord. 

Benedictns. 

Bread  of  Heaven. 

Corae,  said  Jesus. 

Come  unto  IMe. 

Give  thanks. 

Glory  to  God.    (Christmas.) 

Gloria  in  Excelsis. 

Gracious  Spirit,  love  divin**. 

Guide  our  footsteps. 

Hear  our  Prayer. 


Holy,  Holy  Lord. 

Holy  Father,  hear. 

Holy  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth. 

Hymii  Chant.    (Communion.) 

Hymn  Chant.    (Funeral.) 

I  love  thy  Kinj3:dom,  Lord. 

I  love  them  that  love  rae. 

It  is  a  ^ood  tiling. 

I  will  lift  up  mine  Eyei. 

I  will  arise. 

-Jesus,  lover  of  my  Soul. 

.fesus,  meek  and  gentle. 

Let  the  People  praise  thee. 


Let  the  Words  of  my  Mouth. 

Lift  your  glad  Voices.    (Easter.) 

Make  a  .loyful  Noise. 

Mighty  Father. 

My  Country. 

Now  the  Shades  of  Night. 

O  be  joyful  in  the  Lord. 

O,  praise  God. 

Oh!  where  can  rest. 

Passing  over. 

Praise  the  mighty  God. 

Praise  the  Lord. 

Praise  waiteth  for  thee. 


Praise  waiteth  for  thee. 
Praise  the  Lord,  O  my  Soul! 
Praise,  for  He  is  gracious. 
Praise  ye  the  Lord. 
Responses.    Nos.  1  and  2. 
Rock  of  Ages. 

Safely  through  another  Week. 
Sacred  Peace. 

Saviour,  breathe  an  Evening 
Shout  the  glad  Tidings. 
Softly  the  Light  of  Day. 
Softly  fades  the  Twilig'ht  Ray. 
So  fades  the  blooming  Flower. 


Teach  me  Thy  Statutes. 

Teach  us,  O  Lord. 

The  Day  is  passed. 

The  Lord's  Prayer. 

The  Lord  my  Shepherd. 

There  Is  not  a  Place. 

Thine  forever. 

Thou  art  my  Strength. 

Thou  dear  Redeemer. 

Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  Peace. 

Unveil  thy  Bosom. 

Venite,  in  B*. 

Worship  the  Lord. 


BY  W.  O.  PERKINS. 

The  first  impression  in  tm-ning  over  the  leaves  of  this  new  book  is,  that  it  is  more  like  a  genuine  Glee  book  than  any  recent  production  of 
this  nature.     There  is  not  much  distinction  between  a  Glee  and  a  Part  Song,  but  still  there  is  a  difference,  and  this  volume  is  true  to  its  name. 
There  is,  however,  quite  a  variety,  and  many  pages  of  easy  music. 


PRICE   $1.50. 


PER    DOZEN    $I3.50. 


Ab,  could  I  with  Fancy. 
Alpine  Echoes. 
America,  sweet  Country. 
Auld  Lang  Syne. 
Autumn. 
Autumn  Flowers. 
Away  to  the  Woods. 
Blow,  gentle  Gales. 
Blow,  Winter  Wind. 
Bugle  Song. 
Como  away; 
Came,  Brothers. 
Crad'e  Song. 
Class  Parting  Song. 
Centennial  Song. 
Come,   Dorothy. 
Dear  S  witzerland. 
Decoration  Day. 
Ever  true. 
Evening  Song. 
Fairv  Song. 
Fail?  AVTuspers. 


Farewell  to  the  Wood. 

Farewell  Boat  Song. 

Farmer's  Song. 

Five  times,  by  the  Taper's  light. 

Flow,  softly  flow. 

Forest  Life. 

Good  Morning. 

Good  Night. 

Good  Wishes. 

Hurrah  for  Columbia. 

I  cannot  Sing. 

In  Summer's  cool  shade. 

In  the  lonely  Vale. 

In  the  Sweet  Long  ago. 

In  the  Forest. 

Land  of  Freedom. 

Love,  sweet  Love. 

May. 

May  Flowers. 

Maying  Glee. 

Maid  May's  Concert. 

Minstrels  are  we. 


Morning  Chorus. 
Mountain  Life. 
Night  and  Morning. 
Night  on  the  Mountain. 
Oh,  fly  with  me. 
Oh,  hush  thee. 
Our  Boat. 
Over  the  Grave. 
Phoebus. 
Pit-pat  falls. 
Ripe  Strawberries. 
She  sleeps. 
Sleighing  Glee. 
Sleighing  Song. 
Silver  Moonlight. 
Sleep,  gentle  Lady. 
Sleep  in  Peace. 
Spring  Morning. 
Spring  Song. 
Summer. 

Sweet  is  the  Hour. 
Song  should  breathe. 


Song  of  the  Triton. 

The  Bird  of  Paradise. 

The  Belfry  Tower. 

The  Exile. 

The  Singer's  Carnival. 

The  Rover. 

The  Rover's  Joy. 

The  last  Night. 

The  Tempest. 

The  Old  Path. 

The  little  brown  Church. 

The  Herdsman 

The  three  Chafers. 

The  loyful  Parting. 

The  Fountain. 

The  cool  Fountain. 

The  old  Church  Towar. 

The  Month  of  May. 

The  Starry  Night. 

The  Starry  Banner. 

The  Sky-tark. 

The  glorious  Land. 


The  Power  of  Love. 

The  Dream. 

The  Hoar  Frost  fell. 

The  Violet. 

The  Watcher. 

The  Watchman. 

There's  one  that  Hove. 

Through  the  Wood. 

Tyrolian  Ducks. 

Tyrolese  Song. 

Venetian  Boatman's  Song. 

Watching  Angels. 

Wandering  MTnstrels: 

When  Winds  breathe  soft. 

Wien  soft  Winds  blow. 

When  the  Roses. 

We'll  crown  them. 

While  the  Lark's  gay  song. 

Who  comes  so  dark? 

Who  shall  be  fairest  7 

Wood-bird. 

Woodland  Echoes. 


EIMIEK^SOliT'S    S-A.OK/EID    Q,UJk.I^TEITS. 

BY  L.  O.  EMERSON. 

The  arrangement  for  four  parts  with  Piano  or  Organ  accompaniment  brings  this  compilation  among  Books  for  Quartet  Choirs.  Yet  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  its  use  by  larger  bodies  of  singers,  unless  it  may  be  the  size  and  expense.  The  pieces  throughout  attest  the  good  tast«  and 
skill  of  tiie  veteran  compiler,  who  seldom  makes  a  mistake.    The  pieces  have  a  fair  proportion  of  Solos,  Duets,  Trios  and  Quartets. 

PRICE    IN    CLOTH    $2.23.         BOARDS    $2.00. 


Arise,  shine.    (Christmas) .. 5ir  O.Early 

Benedictns  in  Dh Havens 

Cast  thy  Burden Bradbury 

Come,  Holy  Si)irit  Emerson 

Come  unto  Him Qounod 

Fast  falls  the  Eventide Danks 

Father  of  .Mercies Emerson 

God  that  madest Emerson 

God  he  merciful Sir  J.  Ooss 

Guide  me Enieraon 

Hear  our  Prayer Byder 

Heavanly  Father Farmer 


COnSTTBTsTTS  : 


How  sweetly  flowed Marshner 

I  will  call  on  the  Lord Hummel 

I  cannot  always  trace Dow 

I  will  be  glad Petri 

It  is  a  good  thing ". Hayden 

Nearer,  my  God Clarke 

O,  most  merciful  God Hullah 

O,  Holy  Jesus EKina 

O,  Lorllmost  Holy — Aht 

O,  Lord  most  merciful Bissell 

O,  Lord  DUX  Governor Qordsly 


O,  for  the  wings Mendelssohn 

Oh.  when  shall  I  be  free Mrs.  Scott 

Praise  thou  the  Lord Mehul 

Prepare  ye  the  way Garrett 

Rest,  weary  Heart Emerson 

Rock  of  Ages Havens 

.'^aviour  breathe Emerson 

Sabbath  Morning Emereon 

Banctus Zambillotte 

Softly  fades  the  Twilight Havens 

Soft  as  fades  the  Sunset Emerson 


See,  from  Zlon's  sacred Emeram 

See  Daylight  is  fading Emerson 

Song  of  Judgment Mendelssohn 

Sleep  thy  last  sleep JBamby 

Show  me  Thy  ways Etnerson 

Sweet  is  thy  Mercy Bamby 

The  Lord  is  in  His  Holy  Temple . .  Havens 

The  Day  is  Past Emerson 

The  Lord's  Prayer 

The  Pilgrim's  Prayer Emerson 

There's  a  Green  ffill Gounod 

Tliy  will  be  dons Mason 


oxjjLiE^ioisr- 

BY    L.    MARSHALL.  ,.  PRICE    SO   CENTS. 

.4   Collection  of  well   chosen  Anthems  and    Chomises,   which  has  the  special  attraction   of  a   low  price. 


MARSHALL. 


.\s  the  books  above  described  are  especially  for  the  use  of  Choruses  and  Societies,  it  may  be  well  to  suggest  for  their  practice  also,  St.  Saen's  Christmas  Oratorio 
"  Noel,"  (.?1.00);  Parker's  "Redemption  Hymu,"  (30  cts.);  and  "Joseph's  Boadage,"  (81.25)  by  J.  M.  Chadwick,  a  fins  Sacred  Cantata,  which  may  be  given  with  mag- 
nificent effect  by  the  aid  of  dress  and  scenery. 

Also  bear  in  mind  the  popular  Church  Music  Book,  L.  O.  Emerson's  SALtrrATioir,  (S12.00  per  doz.)  which  has  a  comprehensive  Singing  School  Course,  and  The 
Encore,  ($7..50  per  doz.)  (also  by  L.  O.  Emerson),  which  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  perfectly  fitted  for  the  needs  of  Singing  Classes. 
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JOHN      8.      DWIGHT,      EDITOR. 

*9-TERM8.— If  mailed  or  called  for,  $2.00  per  annum; 
delivered  by  carriers.  $2.60.    Payment  in  advance. 

Advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  the  following  rates  : 
One  insertion  per  line  30  cents. 
Kach  subsequent  insertion,  per  line,  20  cents. 
Special  rates  for  yearly  cards. 
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G  3R  -A.  3Sr  ID 

MUSICAL  AND  EDUGATI3NAL  EXCURSION 

Vo  Slnrope,  in  tbe  jSnmniev  wf  199S, 

Visiting  Ireland,  ScotlaiKl,  England,  France,  Bel^um, 
tbe  Rliine,  Prussia,  Switzerland,  Italy  and  the  Paris  Ex- 
position. Allobjectionablefeatureslncidentto  European 
travel  tntirehj  removed.  Return  tickets  good  for  twelve 
months.  College  pvofesi?ors,  teachers  of  music  and 
literature,  art  students,  school  teachers  and  others  of 
like  tastes,  please  address  for  prospectus, 

E.  TOTJKJEE, 
959  Music  Hall,  Boston. 

Tie  if  Eiliil  GoiSBryalorF 

METHOD 

For  the  Piano  Forte. 

Comprising  the  first  three  grades  of  Instruction 
as  taught  at  the 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 

This  favorite  Method  has  now  had  about  eight 
years  of  trial  in  the  institution  from  which  it 
was  named,  and  elsewhere,  and  has  fairly  earned 
its  station  among  the  Standard  Books  of  In- 
struction for  the  Pianoforte.  It  includes  the 
exercises,  pieces,  &c.,  used  in  the 

First  Three  Grades  of  lustrnction 
at  the  Conservatory,  which  grades  carry  one  to 
the  end  of  what  may  be  called  the  Instruction 
Book  stage  of  study.  Practice  after  that 
usually  is  carried  on  by  the  aid  of  difficult  tech- 
nical exercises,  studies,  and  classical  :  nd  o".her 
pieces,  selected  to  correspond  with  tin  i,eed3  of 
each  particular  learner. 

Tlie  New  ED^lantl  Consemtory  letliotl 

is  a  large,  handsome  book  of  270  pages,  clearly 
printed,  and  every  way  attractive  in  appearance. 
It  is  printed  in  Parts,  as  well  as  in  Complete 
form. 

Each  Part  caKts  $1.»0,  anfl  tli«  Complete 
JBook  cents  $3.35. 

Published  with  the  American,  and  also  with 
Foreign  or  German  fingering.     The 

EeoreativB  L  jssons  are  selected  from  the  Works  of 

Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Weber,  Schubert,  Schu- 
mann, Mendelssohn,  Henselt,  Heller,  Mayer, 
Burgmuller,  Auber,  and  others. 

The  Studies  and  Exercises  are  from 

Plaidy,  Bertini,  Czerny,  Beyer,  Duvemoy,  Kucken, 
and  others. 

The  Method  has  been  examined  and  fully  en- 
dorsed by  many  well-known  professors  and 
teachers. 

PUBLISHED    BT 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston. 


JXrSX    PVBI^ISHIiD. 


The  Sunshine  of  Song. 

A  bright  and  sunny  collection  of  New  Songs,  Ballads 
and  Songs  with  Choruses,  and  with  Piano  or  Reed  Organ 
acc't.  A  book  quite  American  in  character,  with  our 
own  popular  composers,  and  the  class  of  songs  that  are 
the  greatest  favorites. 

Uniform  in  style,  binding  and  price  with  the  "World 
of  Song,"  *' Gems  of  English  Song,"  and  others  of  the 
"Library"  series,  and  costs  in  Boards  $2.50;  Cloth  $3.00; 
Fine  Gilt  $4.00. 


THE  CLUSTER  OF  GEMS. 

This  is  a  valuable  collection  of  pieces  of  a  somewhat 
advanced  character  as  to  difSculty,  and  is  suited  to  the 
tastes  of  advanced  players.  There  are  239  pages  Sheet 
Music  Size,  and  the  pieces,  which  average  about  6  pages 
each,  are  by  Leybach,  Spindler,  Von  Bulow,  Lichner, 
Rtibenstein,  Ascher,  Oesten,  and  other  celebrities.  Uni- 
form in  style,  price  and  binding,  with  the  "Sunshine" 
described  above,  and  with  the  27  otlier  books  of  the 
famous  "Library"  series, 

In  Boards  $2.60;  Cloth  $3.00;  Fine  Gilt  §4.00. 

For  Sale  at  all  the  principal  music  stores.  Will  also 
be  mailed,  post  free,  to  any  address,  for  tlie  retail  price. 
Change  may  be  sent  in  postage  stamiJS. 


DITSON  &  CO. 

Invite  renewed  attention  to  their  **  Library  " 
books.    It  is  continually  enlarging,  and  grov 
by  the  addition  of  collections  of  successfu" 
Pieces,  and  includes  so  nearly  all  that  are  go 
player  or  singer  can  very  well  dispense  wi' 
ence  of  at  least  a  few  of  the  v<dumes  araon/ 
on  the  Piano  or  Organ. 

The  larger  books    are   collected    under  the    general 
title  of 

OTHE 

Home  Musical  Library. 

Vocal. 

1.  The  Sunshine  of  Song.  16. 

2.  The  World  of  Soiie.  17, 

3.  Gems  of  English  Song.  18, 

4.  Household  Melodies.  19, 

Vol.  I.  20 

■  B.         "  "       "    II.  21 

6.  Moore's  Irish  Melodies.  22. 

7.  Silver  Chord.  23, 

8.  Gems  of  German  Song. 

9.  Shower  of  Pearls.  Duets  24. 

10.  Gems  of  Scottish  Song.  25. 

11.  "       Sacred       "  26. 

12.  Wreath  of  Gems, 

13.  Operatic  Pearls. 

14.  Silver  Wreath. 


Vocal  and  Instrameutal. 

16.  Musical  Treasure. 


InHtruiuentcl, 

The  Cluster  of  Gems. 
Gems  of  the  Dance. 
Gems  of  Strauss. 
Welcome  Home. 
Pearls  of  Melody. 
Pianist's  Album. 
Pianoforte  Gems. 
La  Cr6me  de  la  Cr^me. 
Vol.  I. 
"       "       "     "    n. 
Fountain  of  Gems. 
Piano  at  Home. 

4-Hand  Pieces. 
Organ  at  Home. 

Reed  Organ  Pieces. 
Home  Circle.    Vol.  I. 
"         "         "    n. 
Parlor  Music.    Vol.  I. 
"  "  "    II. 


Each  of  the  above  books  contains  from  200  to  250 
pages  of  Sheet  Music  Size,  and  from  60  to  200  Songs  or 
IPieces  (according  to  length.) 

Uniform  Binding  and  Price,    $2.50  Boards ; 
$3.00  Cloth  ;  $4.00  Gilt. 

The  smaller  books  have  the  general  title  of 

Gem  Musical  Library, 

Are  elegant  affairs,  each  contains  80  well  iilled  pages, 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  26  songs  or  pieces,  well  dis- 
played, in  attractive  style. 

Price  in  Boards  $1.50;    in  Cloth  $2.00. 


V.«cal. 

33.  Fireside  Echoes. 

34.  The  Song  Basket. 

35.  Gathered  Flowers. 

36.  Hearth  and  Home. 

37.  Shining  Lights. 

38.  The  Song  Gift. 

39.  Priceless  Gems. 

40.  Sweet  Sounds. 

41.  Golden  Leaves.  Parti. 

42.  "  "  "    2. 


Inntruuental. 

43.  Fairy  Fingers. 

44.  Golden  Chimes. 

45.  Magic  Circle. 

46.  Pearl  Drops. 

47.  Musical  Blossoms. 

48.  The  Musical  GUt. 

49.  Musical  Gathering. 

50.  Brilliant  Gems. 

61.  Ple.asant  Memories. 

62.  The  Young  Pianist. 
53.  Musical  Recreations 


oi^iVEPt,  iDiTSonsr  ac  go., 

449  &  461  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


T  0  0  A  L  . 

Li,,i.e  a  Turk,    G.    3.    d  to  E.  Corre.  30 

The  Day  my  Love  went  Maying.     E6.    3. 

EtoF.  Gray.  30 

I  am  waiting,  Essie  dear.    Song  and  Cho. 

Fine  Lithograph  title.  C.  3.  E  to  F.  Brown.  40 
Four  Popular  Comic  Songs,  by  John  Bead,  ea.  35 

No.  1 ,  Gainsboro'  Hat.     D.  2.  a  to  E. 

No.  2,  It's  Mce.  F.  2.  F  to  F. 

No.  3,  Johnny  Morgan.  E6.  2.   E  to  E. 

No.  4,  I'm  in  it.     F.    2.     E  to  E. 
Thou  art  like  unto  a  Flower.      Quartet  for 

Male  Voices.     A&.    4.     G  to  a.     Ongood.  30 
Vive  la  Bacchanal !    (Drinking  Song.)     C. 

3.    F  to  F.  Leybourne.  30 

Mid  Starry  realms  of  Splendor.     A6.    5. 

c  to  a.  Murio  Celli.  40 

Oh !  press  thy  Cheek  against  my  own. 

(Lehn  deine  Wang'  an  meiner  Wang'. ) 

E6.    3.    c  to  E.  Jensen.  30 

Per  Sempre.     (Forever.)    Waltz  Song. 

B6.    "7.    c  to  b.  Gloria.  50 

AVhat  are  they  todo?    B6.    4.    d  to  F. 

Bandegger.  50 
Who  is  She?    Song  and  Chorus.    G.    2 

"'  '-  "  Bertie.  3( 

■    -   ■^   4.  dtoE.  Tours.  4( 


B6.     5.     d  toi. 
My  Home's  on  the  boundless  Sea.    Ab. 

3.    c  to  F.  Pratt.  £. 

Enstromental. 

Two  Easy  and  Instructive  Sonatinas. 

Alfred  Bichter,  each,  60 
No.  2.    Key  of  C.     4.  Complete,  1.00 

Happy  Thought  Polka.     C.     3.  St.  Leon.  80 

New  York  by  Gaslight  March.    F.   8.      Gass.  30 
Willow  Cottage  March.     C.     3.  Vane.  30 

Polacca  Brillante.    A6.    5.  Bohm.  60 

Belle's  Galop.    D.    4.  St.  Leon.  40 

Romance.   Op.  26.   No.  1.   F.   3.    Bubenstein.  40 
With  Joyful  mood  and  Happy  mind.     (Mit 
frohem    Muth    und  heitenn  Sinn.) 
Waltzes.    3.  Strauss.  "75 

Frauenlob.     (Praise  of  Women.)    Mazurka 

BriUante.    E6.    4.  BoKm.  40 

First  Light  Infantry  March.     C.     3. 

Hammerel.  40 
Sweet  Bye  and  Bye.    Meditation.     G.    4. 

Navarro.  35 
Maijolaine.     Quadrille.     3.  Arban.  40 

Bride's  Song.     4  Hands.     E.     3.  Jensen.  .50 

Musical  Nosegay.  12  Little  Melodious 
Pieces  for  Practice,  in  the  easiest 
Major  and  Minor  keys.  In  3  Books 
(or  Numbers).  Each,  75 

No.  1.— 1,  Blue  Violets,  C,  1 ;  2,  Reseda, 
C,  2;     3,  Dancing,   G,   2;    4,  Golden 
Spurs,  G,  2. 
No.  2.-5,   Evergreen,    F,    2;    6,  Forget 
me  not,    D,    2;    7,  Snow-bells,  C,  3; 
8,  Lilies   A,  3. 
No.  3.-9,  Pure  White,   D,  3;    10,  May 
Blooms,  B,  3;     11,  The  Prize,  B6,  3; 
12,  Cypress  Tree.  G,  3. 
Hobart  Pasha  March.     B6.     2.  Walson.  40 

New  York  7th  Regiment  March.     Eft.     3. 

ilark.itein.  40 
Louisa  Waltz.     D6.     3.  Hammerel.  40 


Music  BT  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense 
being  one  cent  for  every  two  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof, 
one  or  two  cents  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music.  Persons 
at  n  distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  Baying  of  time  and 
expense  in  ,  btaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 


BLIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC 


MRS.    FLOKA    E.    BARRY,    VocaUst    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.    124  Chandler  St. , 
near  Colnmbus  Avenue. 


GW.  FOSTER,  Conductor  and  VooallBt,  will  resume 
•  LesBOneon  and  after  Oct.  9, 1875,  at  690  Washington 
Street,  rooms  of  Woodward  &  Brown,  Boston.  Call  Sat- 
urdays from  11  to  12  o^clock. 


Spring  Fashions -in  Music ! ! 

DITSON  ^  COMPANY 

Provide  at  all  times  a  rich  array  of  Musical  novelties  for  the  various  seasons.  One  new 
Song  and  one  new  Piano  piece  per  diem  are  issued,  and  new  books  to  supply  the  needs 
of  professionals  and  amateurs  are  constantly  in  preparation.  Among  the  New  Songs 
and  Pieces  may  be  mentioned : 

TLL  BE  WATCHING  FOR  YOU  AT  THE  WINDOW.  A  Song  and  Chorus  with  Picture  title, 
by  C.  M.  Fyke,  is  a  most  attractive  thing,  and  the  sweet  face  on  the  title  is  worth  the  price 
(40cts.).  Also,  G.  D.  Wilson's  Polka  Rondo,  called  DANCING  ON  THE  GREEN,  (60  cts.J 
which  is  a  bright  polka,  differing  from  others  in  having  a  shade  of  that  graceful,  gliding 
movement  which  is  common  in  Mr.  W.'s  pieces. 

And  apropos  of  "  Dancing  on  the  Green  "  comes  a  book  for  the  dancers,  and  an  unusually  good 
one.    It  is  by  C.  H.  Cleveland,  Jr.,  an  enthusiast  in  his  profession.    The  book  is  named 

Dancing  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

It  contains  so  many  rules  and  suggestions  as  to  good  manners  and  etiquette,  as  to  be  a  sort  of 
improved  "  Chesterfield."  It  very  intelligently  and  ably  defends  the  dance  from  the  charges 
of  immorality  brought  against  it  by  many  over-strict  people,  and  very  cleverly  turns  the 
tables  against  them  by  counter  criticisims.  Directions  for  dances  are  all  right,  and  fully  illus- 
trated by  plans  and  figures.    Cloth  $1.00 :  boards  80  cts. 

Teachers  of  Ringing,  Ghoirg  and  Societies 

Are  now  looking  forward  to  the  end  of  the  season's  practice,  and,  very  likely  wish  to  get  hold 
of  something,  not  very  difScult,  that  will  give  eclat  to  the  final  performances.  How  will  one 
of  our  40 Cantatas  do ?  (Send  for  descriptive  circulars!)  Try  Joseph's  Bondage,  or  Esther, 
(very  easy),  Belshazzar,  or  some  of  Mendfilssohn's  pieces  for  sacred,  or  Comala,  or  Don 
Munio,  or  Lorelev,  o:r-<.,..sier;  ihe  Haymakers,  The  Pic-Hie,  or  Falomita,  or  some  of  the 
many  ot^i"-iS  for  secular  cantatas. 

SCHOOL   TEACHERS 

Will  bear  in  mind  our  varied  and  useful  School  Music  Books,  so  complete  that  no  new  one  is 
needed  at  present.  For  High  Schools  there  is  the  very  popular  High  School  Choir,  ($9.00  per 
doz.)  or  for  Ladies'  Colleges  or  Normals  there  is  the  School  Song  Book,  ($6.00  per  doz.)  which 
is  higher  class  than  its  title.  Choice  Trios  ($9.00  per  doz.)  are  for  Female  Voices,  and  furnish 
excellent  music,  and  Deems' Solfeggi,  (75  cts.)  are  splendid,  easy  Italian  exercises.  Then  for 
systematic  instruction  in  Common  Schools  there  are  the  three  books  of  the  American  School 
Music  Beaders,  (35,  50  and  50  cts.)  and  the  very  thorough  Grammar  School  Choir,  $6.00  per 
doz.)  and  for  general  collections  of  School  songs  there  are  the  Song  Echo,  (75  cts.).  Mocking 
Bird,  (50  cts.).  Music  Teacher,  (50  cts.),  and  Our  Favorite,  (60  cts.) 
For  a  musical  excitement  among  the  scholars  get  up  the  "  young  "  and  bright  Cantatas,  "  Maud 
Irving,"  "Guardian  Angel,"  "  Hour  in  Fairy  Land,"  the  "Twin  Sisters,"  or  one  of  the  others. 

ST.A."5rB3RS  .A.T  HOIvIE  should  be  provided  with  plenty  of  collections  of  Bound 
Music,  like  the  " Home  Musical  Library "  books,  or  those  of  the  "Gem  Musical  Library." 
Altogether  there  are  53  Volumes,  containing  the  best  part  of  all  the  Sheet  Music  ever  pub- 
lished.   See  circulars  and  advertisements. 

SABBATH  SCHOOLS 

Will  never  find  better  books  to  sing  from  than  Good  News  (35  cts.),  or  Shining  River  (35  cts.), 
Biver  of  Life  (35  cts.),  or  Living  Waters  (30  cts.).  Keep  up  the  life  of  the  School  by  bringing 
in  a  new  singing  book  occasionally. 

EASTER  CAROLS  ARE  NOW  IN  SEASON. 

Good  collections  are :  Howard's  "  Seven  Easter  Carols  "  (20  cts.),  and  Howard's  "  Eight  Easter 
Carols"  (20  cts.). 

Visitors  to  Boston  are  welcome  at  Ditson's  greatly  enlarged  establishment, 

449  &  451  Washington  Street, 

where  they  may  see  all  here  described,  and  a  great  deal  more,  and  may  possibly  be 
tempted  to  select,  in  one  of  the  three  Piano  rooms,  a  "STEIN WAY"  or  a 
"  FISCHER,"  or  some  other  approved  kind  of  Piano,  of  which  a  large  stock  is  con- 
stantly on  hand. 


AtABDBD  to  L.  POSTAWKA  &  CO.,  Cambridgeport, 
Mass.  The  United  States  Centennial  Commission  an- 
nounces the  following  as  the  basis  of  an  Award  to  LoDii 
PosTAWKA  &  Co.,  Carabridgeport,  Mass.,  for  PIAIVO 
SVOOIi.  Report.— For  ingenuity  of  construction,  and 
firmness  and  immovability  when  in  use, 

A.  T.  GOSHOEN,  Director-General. 
[SBAL].  J-  E.  HAWLET,  President. 

Attest:  J.  L.  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 
•'  We  think  the  Stool  one  of  the  best  ever  offered  to  the 
public.  STEINWAT  &  SONS,  New  York." 


MUSIC— A  young  lady  of  musical  culture  and 
experience  would  select  piano-forte  and  yocal  ■ 
compositions  for  those  away  from  cities,  or  deprived  of 
facilities  for  obtaining  good  music.  Only  the  best  edi- 
tions, fingered  and  metronomized,  will  be  sent.  This 
has  been  done  successfully  in  England,  and  would  fill  a 
great  need  here. 

References:— Mr.  Wm.  H.  Sherwood,  Rev.  Dr.  C.  A. 
Bartol. 

MISS  MARIE  A.  BROWN, 
958  P.  O.  Box  900,  Boston. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO., 

ublishers  of  Music  and  Music  Books.  Dealers 
i  u  Pianos,  Keed  Organs,  and  all  other  Musical 
Instruments,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 

4I40  dc  491.   IFasUing'ton  Street,   Bolton. 

C.H.  DITSON  &  CO., 

[BUCCESSOBS  to  J.  L.  PETERS,] 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 


t>K$i 


843  Broadway,  Kew  Torb. 


ii 


[SUCCBSSOBS    TO    LEE    &    WALKER,] 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music 
and  Musical  Merchandise. 

022  Cbeatnat  Street,  Pliiladelphia. 

The  above  three  stores  have  close  connections, 
so  that  the  same  music  and  the  same  music 
books  may  be  seen  and  are  for  sale  in  eacli 
store;  as  also  in  the  stores  of  the  following 
special  Agents : 

Music  Publishers,  and  Wholesale    and  Retail 
Dealers  in  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musical 
Instruments,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
The  largest  stock  in  the  North  West. 
Cbicag-o,  XII. 

Geo.  D.  Newhall  &  Co., 

[Successors  to  Dobmeyer  &  Newhall], 
Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Music,  Music 
Books,  Musical  Instruments  and  Musical  Mer- 
chandise. 

Cincinnati,  Obio. 


0Enial  0f 


Whole  N"o.  963.      BOSTOI^,  SATUKDAY,  MARCH  16,  1878.       Yol.  XXXYH.  No.  25. 


Sonnets. 

(From  "  Poems  by  Stuaet  Steene,"  New  York,  1874.) 
MOZART. 

THOtr  on  whose  radiant  brow  the  flush  of  youth 
Unfading  shines,  through  all  eternity- 
Then  tliat  art  like  a  blushing  morn  in  spring, 
'Neath  whose  first  kiss  a  thousand  blossoms  burst, 
A  thousand  birds  awake  to  joyous  carols— 
A  rosy  sunrise,  telling  heaven  and  earth 
Of  the  rich,  golden  summer  day  beyond, 
—Lovers  that  wander  'neath  the  silvery  moon, 
'Twixt  tears  and  smiles,  'twlxt  joy  and  yearning,  heark- 
ening 
Unto  the  witching  tales  their  own  soul  whispers 
Of  love's  infinite  premise  of  delight, — 
Shall  sing  thy  praise  while  hearts  yet  throb  with  life  I 

HAYDN. 

Thou  on  whose  cloudless  brow  the  milder  light 

Of  manhood  beams,  through  all  the  future  years— 

Thou  that  art  like  a  mellow  autumn  eve. 

In  whose  brown  leaves  and  purple  tints  are  bonnd 

A  thousand  recollections  of  bright  summer- 

A  golden  sunset  giving  kind  assurance 

Of  cheery  winter-nights  beside  the  hearth, 

Lovers  that  sit  within  the  ruddy  glow 

Of  their  own  fire-light,  with  clasped  hands,  and  eyes 

Tell  the  unspeakable  contentment  found 

In  the  fulfilment  of  love's  inSnite  promise — 

Shall  sing  thy  praise  while  hearts  yet  rise  to  God  I 

BEETHOVEN. 

But  thou  upon  whose  stormy  brow  there  bums 

Undimmed  the  light  of  Heaven,  while  God  yet  lives,— 

Thou  that  art  like  the  night  with  all  its  stars ; 

In  whose  mysterious  shadows  lie  enfolded 

A  thousand  morns  of  spring  and  autumn  eves, 

A  thousand  summer  suns,  and  winter  fires  ; 

Within  the  deep  of  whose  unf  athomed  heart, 

The  anguish  and  the  ecstasy,  the  hopes 

And  prayers,  the  Joys  and  tears  of  all  mankind 

Pulse  secretly— oh,  who  shall  sing  thy  praise? 

Before  thy  soul's  immortal  majesty, 

Speech  dies  in  silence,  and  the  lip  grows  dumb ! 


^«  »  1 


"The  Seven  Deadly  Sins." 

BY   HAMBRLING   AND    GOLDSCHMIDT.  * 
(Conclnded  from  Page  186.) 

Concerning  the  music  of  the  new  oratorio, 
we  will,  and  may,  express  our  opinion  very 
briefly;  it  struck  usthrougiiout  as  an  exagger- 
ated imitation  of  Ricliard  "Wagner,  totally  de- 
ficient in  self-subsistence  and  beauty.  From 
first  to  last  we  missed  originality  of  invention 
and  plastic  power,  nay,  even  natural  feeling 
and  the  simplest  sense  for  what  is  lovely;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  score  exhibits  an  astonish- 
ing familiarity,  or  rather  complete  identifica- 
tion, with  all  Wagner's  modes  of  expression 
and  means  »f  effect.  To  the  right  and  to  the 
left  people  whispered  "From  Tamihamer ! ''"' 
"From  Die  Meistersinger ! "  "From  Die 
Walhilre  !  "  Even  when  there  were  no  direct 
reminiscences,  we  always  heard  Wagner's  voice. 
Such  palpable  imitation  of  a  master  has  inva- 
riably a  disagreeable  effect ;  in  the  present  case, 
that  effect  is  actually  painful.  Wagner  has 
created  a  style  for  himself ;  but  good  or  bad, 
it  is  his  property,  the  property  of  an  intellect- 
ual, original  individuality,  from  whose  impres- 
sionability it  springs  with  subjective  necessity. 
Anyone  imitating  this  style,  without  possessing 
Wagner's  mind  and  Wagner's  art,  and  more- 
over, imitating  it  in  its  most  glaring  effects, 
skimming  off  it,  so  to  speak,  only  the  froth, 
produces  a  caricature.  Herr  Goldschmidt  rifles 
his  master's  entire  musical  wardrobe,  and  puts 

•By  Dr.  Hanslick  in  the  Ifeue/reie  Prtast. 


on  all  his  gorgeous  holiday  garments  one  over 
the  other;  what  is  inside  them,  however,  is 
not  Wagner,  but  at  the  most  a  distorted  copy 
of  him.  Never  in  the  course  of  one  evening 
did  we  bear  so  many  horrible  dissonances,  so 
many  repulsive  and  unsingable  airs,  clumsy 
rhythms,  and  Wasteless  orchestral  effects,  as  in 
iheie  Deadly  Sins.  One  characteristic  fact  is 
the  continuous  employment  of  the  harp,  of  the 
trombone,  and  of  the  trumpets  charged  with 
the  melody,  to  which  must  be  added  the  wild 
rustling  of  the  tremolo  violini  dimsi,  the  numer- 
ous pijzjcaios,  and  the  exceedingly  deep  regis- 
ter of  the  wind  instruments,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  instrusive  activity  of  the  triangles,  cym- 
bals, big  drum,  and  small  bells.  These  stimu- 
lants, so  potent  when  rightly  used,  are  never 
reserved  for  the  proper  occasion,  and,  owing  to 
so  much  effect,  nothing  is  effective.  The  char- 
acteristic expression,  taken  broadly,  could  not 
be  missed ;  what  is  ugly  and  horrible  will  fit 
some  one  vice  or  other.  Herr  Goldschmidt 
represents  his  Seven  Deadly  Sins  by  the  help  of 
a  hundred  thousand  sins  against  tune.  At  the 
same  time,  his  mistakes  in  many  particulars 
are  remarkable.  The  demons,  when  malevo- 
lently boasting  of  their  victory  ("  Wir  7icd>en 
behdmpft  dasfeindliche  Licht,'^*  etc.),  sing  slow- 
ly and  sorrowfully  as  though  after  a  defeat ; 
the  Prince  of  Darkness,  when  giving  his  com- 
mands to  the  Demon  of  Indolence,  falls  into 
a  strain  of  elegiac  tenderness,  and  the  Demon 
himself,  instead  of  seductively  luring  the  Pil- 
grims into  resting  themselves,  executes  his 
task  with  an  anxious  whine.  The  Chorus  of 
Revellers  is  not  bad  in  a  melodic  sense,  but  its 
sentimentality  is  utterly  inappropriate  to  the 
"fleryhymn"of  joyous  guests.  The  Chorus 
of  Carousers,  "O  Bauch,  O  Bauch!"  is  treated 
by  Herr  Goldschmidt  like  a  dirge.  The  entire 
"Intemperance  "  scene,  as  well  as  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  "Evil  Spirit,"  appended  to  it,  is 
poetically,  and  still  more  musically,  one  of  the 
most  repulsive  things  we  know.  The  grave 
error  in  selecting  for  subject  the  tragedy  of  the 
The  Seven  Deadly  Sins  is  here  avenged.  Intem- 
perance as  the  habitual  characteristic  of  an  im- 
pulse towards  pleasure  can  be  treated  in  art 
only  comically.  Involuntarily  comic  does 
Herr  Goldschmidt  consequently  become  in 
many  places,  both  by  musical  grimacing  and 
by  a  false  reading  of  the  text.  The  chorus  of 
the  indignant  people:  "Rache,  Rachel  "t 
would  be  taken  for  a  prayer  by  anyone  who 
had  not  looked  into  the  libretto.  It  is  in  a 
tone  of  the  most  compassionate  sorrow,  instead 
of  with  malevolent  exultation  that,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  second  part,  the  Demons  an- 
nounce that  "the  earth  has  become  the  abode 
of  misery  " — just  as,  a  little  while  subsequent- 
ly, the  "Chorus  of  Mortals"  express  opposite 
sentiments  on  the  same  subject.  But  why  take 
exception  to  details,  when  the  whole  work  is 
so  unedifying  and  so  homogeneously  a  mis- 
take ?  We  are  even  embarrassed  to  decide 
whether  Herr  Goldschmidt  can  be  credited  with 
any  talent  at  all — if  he  can,  it  is,  to  judge  by 
his  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  only  a  tulent  for  appro- 
priation and  imitation. 

With  regard  to  the  reception  of  the  work, 
after  the  first  part  the  audience  preserved  a 
profound  silence.  In  the  two  following  parts, 
the  duet  between  Mdlle.  Wilt  and  Herr  Wal- 
ter, and  Herr  Mueller's  solo,  were  vehemently 
applauded;  let  us  hope  most  of  the  applause 
was  intended  for  the  admirable  performance  of 
the  artists.  The  composer  himself  was,  after 
the  second  and  the  third  part,  repeatedly  called 

*  "  We  have  battled  with  the  hostile  light,"  etc. 
t  "  Revenge,  revenge  I  " 


on  by  the  audience,  who  were  very  favorably 
inclined  towards  him.  Notwithstanding  this, 
everyone,  both  audience  and  performers,  es- 
pecially the  latter,  seemed  at  last  tired  to 
death.  Despite  numerous  cuts,  The  Seven 
Deadly  Sins  extended  to  an  insupportable 
length  and  is  more  difficult  of  execution  than 
the  most  complicated  scores  of  Liszt,  Wagner, 
or  Berlioz.  For  this  work,  which  no  one  could 
believe  is  destined  to  live,  there  were  here 
more  numerous  and  more  fatiguing  rehearsals 
than  for  Die  Walhure.  It  is  no  secret  that  the 
members  of  the  orchestra,  headed  by  their  con- 
ductor, at  the  Imperial  Operahouse,  a  body  of 
artists  equal  to  the  highest  demands  which  can 
be  made  upon  them,  got  up  Goldschmidfs 
Deadly  Sins  reluctantly  and  only  with  the  great- 
est effort ;  nay  that,  despite  their  modest  sala- 
ry, they  expressed  their  readiness  to  make  pe- 
cuniary compensation  to  the  Pension  Fund 
should  fhe  latter  suffer  loss  by  the  withdrawal 
of  The  Seven  Dedly  Sim  and  the  substitution 
of  something  else.  For  no  work  by  any  great 
master  have  the  chorus  and  orchestra  at  the 
Imperial  Operahouse  ever  been  subjected  to 
such  wearing  (and  moreover  unremunerated) 
exertion.  Wherefore  or  for  whom  it  was  nec- 
essary to  make  these  sacrifices,  has  hitherto 
been,  as  it  still  remains,  a  secret. 

Postscript. — After  the  preceding  notice  had 
been  handed  to  the  printer,  we  received  a  let- 
ter from  Robert  Hamerling,  in  '^™'—    — ■'-=- 
ing  some  interesting   explanat 
his  poem  and  the  relations  oi 
Herr  Goldschmidfs  music.     W 
in   laying  before   our  readers 
which  are  perhaps  calculated  t 
verdict  on  the  poem,  and  of  wh 
late  for  us  to  take  account  in  ou 

' '  Herr  Goldschmidt "  writes  R.  Hamerling, 
' '  has,  I  may  say,  torn  only  a  fragment  out  of 
my  poem,  and  arranged  it  in  verses  held  to- 
gether by  a  very  slender  link.  I  know  my  po- 
em will  not  bear  measuring  by  the  standard  of 
a  high  style  of  composition,  especially  of  dra- 
matic composition.  As  an  oratorio-book,  and 
as  an  allegory,  which  it  really  is,  it  could  not 
pretend  to  the  living  portrayal  of  individuality, 
but  was  limited  to  supplying  poetic  motives 
for  tone  pictures.  The  exceedingly  varied 
nature  of  the  deadly  sins  allowed  the  composer 
to  strike  most  different  and  numerous  notes, 
and,  in  a  description  beginning  with  '  Indo- 
lence '  and  terminating  with  the  grandest  pict- 
ures of  'Rage,'  there  cannot  well  be  a  lack  of 
opportunity  for  working  up  to  a  climax.  Leav- 
ing out  of  consideration  the  fundamental  no- 
tion and  the  general  outlines  of  the  poem,  both 
which  belong  to  the  composer,  the  latter  in  so 
far  influenced  the  form  as  he  distinctly  required 
the  form  to  approximate  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  Wagnerian  model,  as  being  most  conve- 
nient for  a  musician.  Certain  rough  and  dras- 
tic touches  of  the  poem  are,  likewise,  attribu- 
table to  an  express  intimation  of  the  compos- 
er's to  the  writer  to  go  to  work  as  "realistical- 
ly "  as  possible,  a  fact  which  at  first  induced 
me — though,  as  I  now  think,  wrongly — to 
suspect  Herr  Goldschmidt  of  being  a  musical 
incendiary.  My  advice  to  the  composer  to 
give  expression  in  tone  to  '  Schopenhauerish 
world-mood  '  was  strangely  mistaken :  it  is  in 
no  way  the  mission  of  music  to  portray  moods 
of  the  mind;  'Schopenhauerish  world-mood' 
was  intended  to  convey  nothing  more  than  the 
notion  of  moroseness,  of  blustering  vexation, 
of  the  less  of  delight  in  existence,  of  pessi- 
mism— iu  so  far  as  that  is  a  '  mood  of  the 
mind.'  " — London  Musical  World: 
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John  Sebastian  Bach. 

(From  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians.) 
(Conclnded  from  Page  188.) 

Bach  wrote  unceasingly  in  every  form  and 
branch,  and  the  quantity  of  his  works  is  enor- 
mous. A  tolerably  complete  catalogue  (by 
Emanuel  Bach  and  Agricola)  is  given  in  Mitz- 
ler's  'Musikalisches  Bibliothek '  (1754),  of 
which  the  following  is  a  summary ; — 

1.  Vocal  Worlcs.  Five  sets  of  Sacred  Can- 
tatas (Kirchen-Cantaten)  for  every  Sunday  and 
Holy-day  in  the  year,  besides  many  single  ones, 
such  as  '  Gottes  Zeit  ist  die  beste  Zeit ; '  and 
others  for  special  occasions,  such  as  the  '  Trau- 
er-ode '  on  the  death  of  the  Electress  of  Sax- 
ony; 5  Passions;  the  Christmas  Oratorio  (in  5 
parts) ;  the  Grand  Mass  in  B  minor,  and  4 
smaller  do.;  Motets;  2  Magnificats,  5  Sanctus, 
as  also  many  Secular  Cantatas,  including  two 
comic  ones,  a  '  Bauern-Cantate '  and  a  '  Coffee- 
Cantate.' 

3.     Instrumental  Works.     A  vast  number  of 
piano  pieces  of  all  kinds — Inventions,  in  3  and 
3  parts;  Suites  (6  small,  called  '  French  Suites,' 
and  6  large  'English  Suites;')  Preludes  and 
Fugues,   amongst  them   the   '  "Wohltemperirte 
Klavier '  in  two  parts,  48  Preludes  and  Fugues 
in  all  keys ;  the  '  Kunst  der  Fuge ; '  Sonatas  for 
piano  wife  one  or  more  instruments,  amongst 
them  the  famous  6  Sonatas  for  Piano  and  Vio- 
lin ;  Solo-sonatas  for  Violin  and  for  Violoncel- 
lo; Solos,  Trios,  etc.,  for  different  instruments 
in  various  combinations ;  Concertos  for  1  to  4 
pianos;  Do.  for  violin  and  other  instruments 
with  orchestra;   Overtures  and  Suites  for  or- 
chestra;   lastly  an  endless  quantity  of  organ 
compositions — Fantasias,   Toccatas,    Preludes, 
Fugues   and  arrangements   of   Chorales.      Of 
this  almost  inexhaustible  mass  a  few  only  were 
printed  during  Bach's  life-time.     These  were 
— the  'Klavier-Uebung,'  or  Clavier  practice,  a 
collection  of  pieces  for  piano  and  organ,  in  4 
parts   (1731-43);    the    'Musikalisches   Opfer,' 
declicated  to  Frederic  the  Great,  and  a  few  or- 
gan arrangements  of  chorales ;  and  shortly  af- 
ter his  death  the   'Art  of  Fugue'  (1752),  en- 
graved by  Bach  himself,  and  a  collection  of 
Chorales  selected  by  Emanuel  Bach  from  his 
father's  Cantatas,   and  published  in  two  vol- 
umes  (1765-69).      These  were  afterwards  re- 
printed in  a  more  complete  form  by  Breitkopf 
&  Hartel,  and  in  1843,  a  4th  edition  in  score, 
specially  arranged,  was  published  in  Leipsic 
by  C.  F.  Becker.*    The  great  mass  of  Bach's 
MSS.  however  lay  untouched  and  unknown  for 
many  years;    the  vocal  works  seem  to  have 
been  more  especially  ignored.     The  time  im- 
mediately following  Bach  had  no    sympathy 
with  the  depth  and  individuality  of  his  genius. 
True,  his  pupils  and  sons  revered  him  as  a  con- 
summate and  inimitable  contrapuntist  and  a 
masterly  composer,  and  with  true  instinct  set 
themselves  to  collect  and  copy  all  his  existing 
works  for  piano  and  organ  which  they  could 
procure.     But  with  their  generation  all  real  in- 
terest in  this  mighty  genius  vanished,  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  within  forty  years  af- 
ter Bach's  death,  his  fame,  though  still  unap- 
proachable, had  become  a  mere  historic   tradi- 
tion.     How   quickly   and  how  generally  this 
was  the  case  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
works  of  his  son  Emanuel  were  esteemed  at 
least  as  highly  as  his  own,t  and  that  even  a 
man  like  Adam  Hiller,  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  influential  musicians  of  Bach's  school, 
and  one  of  his   successors  as  Cantor    at    St. 
Thomas',  Leipsic,  in  his   '  Lebensbeschreibung 
beriihmter  Musikgelehrten   und  Tonkiinstler  ' 
(Leipsic,  1784)  chiefly  admires  his  counterpoint 
and  part-writing,  and  finds  his  melodies   '  pe- 
culiar' (sondeiiar.) 

It  was  the  revolution  produced  by  the  com- 
posers of  the  classical  period  succeeding  that 
just  mentioned  which  first  paved  the  way  back 

•  This  edition  contains  the  Chorale  which  closes  the 
original  edition  of  the  '  Art  of  Fugue.* 

t  See,  for  example,  Bumey'a  '  Present  State,'  etc., 
ii.  245. 


to  the  understanding  of  Bach ;  at  the  end  of 
the  18th  and  beginning  of  the  19th  centuries 
the  music  publishers  began  to  recollect  the  ex- 
istence of  these  forgotten  works.     The  '  Wohl- 
temperirte Klavier'    was   published  by  KoU- 
mann  in  London  in  1799,  and  was  soon  followed 
by  the  firms  of  Nageli  at  Zurich,    Simrock  at 
Bonn,  Kiihnel  (now  Peters)   and  Breitkopf  & 
Hartel  in  Leipsic,  with  a  number  of  piano  and 
organ  works.     The  six*  unaccompanied   mo- 
tets, for  5  and  8  voices,  edited  by  Schicht,  were 
published  by  Breitkopf  &  Hartel  as  early  as 
1802.       In   1809   the  performances  of  Bach's 
Fugues  and  Trios  by  Samuel  Wesley  and  Ben- 
jamin Jacob  on  the  organ  of  Surrey  Chapel, 
London,  (one  of  the  very  few  pedal  organs  at 
that  time  in  England,)  caused  an  extraordinary 
sensation,  which  was  followed  up  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  48  Preludes  and  Fugues  (Birch- 
all,  1809)  and  the  6  organ  trios,  all  by  Wesley 
and  Horn.     But  it  was  Mendelssohn  who  gave 
the  permanent  impetus  to  the  growingjworship 
of  Bach  in  Europe  by  the  performance  t  of  the 
Matthew  Passion  in  Berlin,   March  13,  1829, 
exactly  one  hundred  years  after  its  production. 
A   powerful    excitement    seized    the   musical 
world ;  people  began  to  feel  that  an  infinite 
depth  and  fulness  of  originality  united  with  a 
consummate  power  of  formal  construction  was 
lying  hidden  in  these  neglected  works.     Per- 
formances of  the  Passion  and  of  other  vocal 
music  of  Bach  took  place  in  Berlin  and  else- 
where— e.g.,    in   Breslau  by  the   'Sing-akade- 
mie,'  under  Mesevius — the  editions  increased 
in  number  and   began   to   include   the    vocal 
works.     The  most  important  of  these  is  that  of 
Peters  (dating  from  1837),  'Gesammt  Ausgabe 
der  instrumentalen  Werke  Bach's,'  edited  by 
Czerny,  Griepenkerl  and  Roitsch,  with  whom 
Hauptmann,  David,  Dehn,  etc.,    were    after- 
wards associated.     This  edition  is  still  in  prog- 
ress, and  includes   13   volumes   of   pianoforte 
works,  13  for  pianoforte  with  accompaniment, 
18  for  other  instruments,  9  for  organ;  and  an 
excellent   thematic   catalogue   by   A.    Dorffel 
(1866),  specially  referring  to  this  edition.  The 
same  firm  has  begun  an  edition  of  the  vocal 
works,  and  besides  full  and  compressed  scores 
of  the  Matthew  and  John  Passions,  the  Christ- 
mas oratorio,  the  B  minor  Mass,*  and  4  smaller 
ditto,  the  6  Motets,  the  Magnificat  and  4  Sanc- 
tus, has  published  10  Cantatas  with  piano  ac- 
companiment— all  at  the  welt  known  low  prices 
of  this  firm.     Mention  should  be  made  of  4 
Kirchengesange,  published  in  score  with  piano- 
forte arrangement  by  J.  P.   Schmidt   (Traut- 
wein);    of    'Ein'  feste  Burg,'  and  the  117th 
Psalm,   and   'Lob,   Ehre,   Weisheit '  (8  voc), 
issued  by  Breitkopfs,  and  of  two  comic  Canta- 
tas, edited  by  Dehn  and  published  by  Crantz 
— all  harbingers  of  the  edition  of  the  Bach- 
Gesellschaft. 

Mendelssohn  was  not  content  with  the  revi- 
val of  the  Passion  music ;  through  his  efforts]; 
a  monument  was  erected,  in  1842,  which  per- 
petuates the  features  of  the  great  master  in 
fiont  of  the  '  Thomas  schule, '  over  which  he 
presided,  and  under  the  very  windows  of  his 
study.  Nor  was  the  result  of  Mendelssohn's 
enthusiasm  to  step  here.  In  1850,  the  centen- 
ary of  Bach's  death,  the  'Bach-Gesellschaft ' 
was  founded  at  Leipsic  for  the  publication  of 
his  entire  works.  This  gave  a  real  and  power- 
ful impulse  te  the  worship  of  Bach ;  the  dis- 
covery of  the  unsuspected  treasures  which  were 
revealed  even  by  the  first  annual  volume  led  to 
the  foundation  of  '  Bach  Societies  '  all  over 
Germany,  which  devote  themselves  to  the  per- 
formance of  his  works,  especially  the  vocal 
works,  and  have  thereby  awakened  such  an  en- 
during interest  that  now  the  Cantatas,  Passions, 
and  Masses  of  Bach  rank  with  Handel's  orato- 
rios in  the  standing  repertoires  of  all  great 
German  choral  societies,  and  are  regarded  as 

•  The  Srd of  these,  'Ichlassedichnicht,'  isnowlcnown 
to  be  by  J.  Christoph  Bach. 

t  See  Devrient'B  '  Eecollectiona,'  p.  38,  etc.,  etc. 

t  See  his  Letters,  Nov.  30,  39;  Aug.  10,  40;  Dec.  11,  42; 
and  n  paper  by  Schumann  entitled  ■  Mendelssohn's  Or- 
gel-Concert,'  in  his  '  Gesammelte  Schriften '  (iii.  256). 


tests  for  their  powers  of  execution.  No  doubt 
the  first  impulse  to  these  societies  was  given  by 
the  original  Bach  Society  mentioned  above. 
[See  Bach-Gesbllschaft.] 

Besides  all  these  efforts  for  diffusing  the 
knowledge  of  Bach's  works,  we  must  mention 
the  labors  of  Robert  Franz,  the  famous  song- 
writer at  Halle.  In  the  performance  of  Bach's 
great  vocal  works  with  instrumental  accompan- 
iment, the  organ  forms  an  essential  part,  being 
necessary  for  carrying  out  Bach's  obligato  ac- 
companiments. At  concerts,  where  Bach  is 
most  frequently  to  be  heard  now,  an  organ  not 
being  always  attainable,  Franz  devoted  him- 
self to  replacing  the  organ  part  by  arranging  it 
for  the  orchestral  instruments  now  in  use.  His 
thorough  understanding  of  Bach's  manner  of 
writing,  the  musical  affinity  of  his  own  nature, 
make  him  pre-eminently  fitted  for  this  work. 
A  number  of  his  arrangements,  some  in  full 
score,  some  arranged  for  piano,  have  been  pub- 
lished by  C.  F.  Leuckart  at  Leipsic. 

Amongst  the  literature  relating  to  Bach  we 
must  first  mention  a  biography  written  by  his 
son  Emanuel  and  his  pupil  Agricola.  It  ap- 
peared in  the  ' Musikalische  Bibliothek'  of 
Mitzler  in  1754,  and  is  especially  important 
because  it  contains  a  catalogue  of  Bach's  works 
which  may  be  considered  authentic ;  it  includes 
both  the  then  published  works  and  all  the  MS. 
works  which  could  be  discovered,  and  is  the 
chief  source  of  all  investigations  after  lost 
MSS.  The  first  detailed  biography  of  Bach 
was  written  by  Professor  Forkel  of  Gottingen, 
'  Ueber  Bach's  Leben,  Kunst  und  Kuntswerke,' 
3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1803;  afterwards,  in  1850, 
there  appeared,  amongst  others,  Hilgenfeldt's 
'J.  S.  Bach's  Leben,  Wirken,  und  Werke,' 
4to. ;  in  1865  'J.  S.  Bach,'  by  C.  H.  Bitter 
(2  vols.  8vo.,  Berlin),  and  in  1873  the  1st  vol. 
of  Spitta's  exhaustive  and  valuable  'J.  3. 
Bach.'  The  English  reader  will  find  a  useful 
manual  in  Miss  Kay  Shuttleworth's  unpretend- 
ing '  Life.'  There  are  also  biographical  notices 
in  Gerber,  Fgtis,  and  the  other  biographical 
dictionaries;  and  monographs  by  Mosevius  , 
on  the  'Matthew  Passion'  (Trautwein,  1845) 
and  on  the  sacred  cantatas  and  chorales  (Id. 
1853).  In  von  Winterfeld's  well-known  work, 
'  Der  evangelische  Kirchen  Gesang,'  there  is 
frequent  reference  to  Bach.  Mention  should 
also  be  made  of  Hauptmann's  '  Erlauterungen  ' 
of  the  'Art  of  Fugue'  (Peters),  and  of  the  ad- 
mirable Prefaces  to  the  various  annual  volumes 
of  the  Bach-Gesellschaft. 

In  England  the  study  of  Bach  has  kept  pace 
with  that  in  Germany,  though  with  smaller 
strides.  The  performances  and  editions  of 
Wesley  have  been  already  mentioned.  In  1844  ' 
or  45  Jlessrs.  Coventry  HoUier  published  14  of 
the  grand  organ  preludes  and  fugues  and  two 
toccatas.  These  appear  to  have  been  edited 
by  Mendelssohn.*  They  are  printed  in  5  staves, 
and  a  separate  copy  of  the  pedal  part  '  arranged 
by  Signor  Dragonetti '  (probably  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Moscheles),  was  published  for  the 
Cello  or  Double  Bass.  About  the  same  time 
Dr.  Gauntlett  edited  some  Choruses  for  the  or- 
gan. In  1854  the  Bach  Society  of  London 
was  formed,  the  results  of  which  are  given  un- 
der that  head.  On  April  6,  1871,  took  place 
the  first  performance  of  the  Passion  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  which  has  now  become  an  an- 
nual institution,  and  has  spread  to  St.  Paul's 
and  other  churches.  [A.  M.] 

BACH-GESELLSCHAFT.  A  German  society 
formed  for  publishing  a  complete  critical  edition  of 
the  works  of  John  Sebastian  Bach,  in  annual  in- 
stalments, as  a  memorial  of  the  centenary  of  his 
death— July  28,  1850.  The  idea  originated  with 
Schumann,  Hauptmann,  Otto  Jahn,  C.  F.  Becker, 
and  the  firm  of  Breitkopf  &  Hartel ;  was  cordially 
endorsed  by  Spohr,  Liszt,  and  all  the  other  great 
musicians  of  tlie  day  (how  enthusiastically  would 
Mendelssohn  have  taken  a  lead,  had  he  been  spared 
bat  three  years  longer !),  and  the  prospectus  was 
issued  to  the  public  on  the  anniversary  itself.     The 

»  See  his  letter  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  Polko's 
'  Reminiscences '  (Longmans,  1869.)  Some  of  the  pieces 
are  headed  •  arranged  by  Mendelssohn.' 
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response  was  so  hearty  and  immediate,  botli  from 
musicians  and  amateurs,  at  home  and  abroad,  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  feasibility  of  the  proposal ; 
the  society  was  therefore  definitely  established.  Its 
affairs  were  administered  by  a  committee  (Haupt- 
mann,  Becker,  Jahn,  Moscheles,  Breitkopf  &  Har- 
tel),  whose  headquarters  were  at  Leipsic  ;  the  annu- 
al subscription  was  fixed  at  6  thalers,  or  15s.,  and 
the  publications  are  issued  to  subscribers  only,  so 
as  to  prevent  anything  like  speculation.  The  first 
volume  appeared  in  December  1S51,  and  contained 
a  preface  and  list  of  subscribers,  embracing  crowned 
heads,  nobility,  public  libraries,  conservatoires  and 
other  institutions,  and  private  individuals.  The  to- 
tal number  of  copies  subscribed  for  was  403,  which 
had  increased  at  the  last  issue  (XXII— for  18Y2)  to 
519,  the  English  contingent  having  risen  at  the  same 
date  from  23  to  56 — or  from  5'7  per  cent  to  lO'S  per 
cent  of  the  whole. 

The  principles  laid  down  for  editing  the  volumes 
are  stated  in  the  preface  to  vol.  i.,  as  follows : — 
The  original  MS.  to  be  consulted  wherever  possi- 
ble ;  and  also,  as  of  extreme  importance,  the  sepa- 
rate parts,  which  are  often  either  in  Bach's  own 
writing  or  revised  and  corrected  by  him,  exhibit- 
ing notes  and  marks  of  great  consequence,  both  as 
corrections  and  as  evidence  of  his  practical  care  for 
the  performance  of  his  music,  often  making  the  sep- 
arate parts  more  valuable  than  the  score  itself. 
Where  such  originals  are  not  obtainable,  recourse 
to  be  had  to  the  oldest  copies,  especially  those  by 
Bach's  own  scholars ;  or,  in  default  of  these,  the 
earliest  printed  editions,  particularly  when  issued 
during  his  lifetime.  N«  conjectured  readings  to  be 
admitted. 

The  discovery  of  the  original  MSS.,  is  beset  with 
difficulties.  Bach's  MSS.,  except  a  few  which  were 
in  the  hands  of  Kirnberger  and  Kittel,  came  first 
into  the  possession  of  his  eons,  Friedemann  and 
Emanuel.  Those  entrusted  to  Friedemann  were 
lost,  mislaid,  or  sold.  Emanuel,  on  the  contrary, 
took  the  greatest  care  of  his,  and  left  a  catalogue 
which  has  proved  of  material  value  to  investigators. 
A  portion  of  his  collection  was  acquired  by  Nageli 
the  publisher,  of  Ziirich,  but  the  principal  part  is 
now  in  the  Berlin  Imperial  Library,  and  in  that  of 
the  Joachimsthaler  Gymnasium  in  the  same  city, 
which  latter  contains  also  the  MSS.  formerly  be- 
longing to  Kirnberger  and  his  pupil  the  Princess 
Anna  Amalia.  The  library  of  the  Thomas-School 
at  Leipsic  once  contained  a  large  number  of  canta- 
tas, both  in  score  and  parts ;  but  they  were  neglect- 
ed by  Cantor  Miiller  (1801-9),  and  on  his  death  all 
hut  a  very  small  portion  had  vanished.  Thus,  al- 
though the  bulk  of  the  existing  autographs  is  now 
to  be  found  in  Berlin,  a  considerable  number  re- 
main widely  scattered  in  private  collections,  access 
to  which  for  such  purposes  as  those  of  the  Bach- 
Gesellschaft  ia  naturally  attended  with  much 
trouble. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  editors,  by  the  means 
just  indicated,  to  obtain  a  text  which  should  ex- 
press the  composer's  intentions  aa  nearly  as  possi- 
ble. Each  volume  contains  a  preface,  setting  forth 
the  sources  drawn  upon  for  the  contents  of  the  vol- 
ume, and  the  critical  method  employed  in  dealing 
with  them,  with  a  host  of  interesting  particulars  on 
the  nature  and  condition  of  the  MSS.,  on  Bach's 
method  of  writing,  on  his  efforts  to  find  the  most 
perfect  expression  of  his  ideas  (as  shown  by  the  in- 
cessant variations  in  his  numerous  copies  of  the 
same  work),  on  the  practical  execution  of  Bach's 
music,  etc.,  so  that  these  prefaces  may  really  be  said 
to  contain  the  sum  of  the  present  knowledge  on  the 
subject  of  Bach  and  his  music  in  general.  The  1st 
and  2nd  years'  volumes  were  edited  by  Hauptmann, 
the  3rd  by  Becker,  the  4th  and  6th  by  Rietz,  the 
14th  by  Kroll,  and  the  rest  by  W.  Rust,  who  has 
shown  himself  to  the  world  in  these  prefaces  the 
accurate  indefatigable  investigator  which  his  friends 
have  long  known  him  to  be.  The  following  com- 
plete list  of  the  yearly  issues  to  the  date  of  this 
article  (1876)  may  not  be  unwelcome  to  our  read- 
ers:— 

18B1.    First  Year. 
Churcli  Cantatas.  Vol.  1. 

1.  Wle  sehon  leuchtet. 

2.  Ach  Gott,  Tom  Hlramel. 

3.  AcU  Gott,wie  manches. 

4.  Christ  lag  In  Todesban- 

(len. 
B.  yfo  soil  ich  fliehen  hin. 

6.  Bleib'  bel  uns. 

7.  Christ  unser  Herr. 

8.  Liebster    G-ott,    wann 

werd'  icli  sterben? 

9.  Es  ist  das  Heil. 
10.  Melne  Seel'  erhebt. 


1852.    Second  Year. 
Ohucoh  Cantatas.   Yol. 


11.  Lobet  Gott. 

12.  ■Weinen,KIagen. 

13.  Melne  Seufzer. 

14.  War'    Gott    uicbt    mit 
uns. 

15.  Denn  du   wirst   meine 
Seele. 

16.  Herr  Gott   dlcb   loben 
wir. 

17.  Wer  Dank  opfert. 

18.  Gleicli  wie  der  Regen. 

19.  Es  erhub  sich  ein  Streit. 

20.  O  Ewigkeit,  du  Donner- 
wort. 

18B3.    Third  Year. 
Clavier  Works.    Vol.  1. 
IS  Inventions  and  IB  Sym- 
phonies, 


Klavieriibung ; 
Pt.  1.  6  Partitas. 
Pt.  2.  A  Concerto  and  a 

Partita. 
Pt.  3.  Choral-Preludes  and 

4  duets. 
Pt.  4.  Air,  with  30  Varia- 
tions. 
Toccata  in  F  sharp  minor. 
Toccata  in  C  mino.r. 
Fugue  in  A  minor. 

1854.    Fourth  Year. 
Passion   Music   from     St. 
Matthew. 

1855.  Fifth  Year. 
Church  Cantatas.  Vol.  3. 

21.  leh  hatte  viel  Bekiim- 

merniss. 

22.  Jesus  nahm  zu  sich. 

23.  Du  wahrer  Gott. 

24.  Ein  ungef iirbt  Gemilthe 

25.  Es  ist  nichts  Gesundes. 

26.  Xeh  wie  flUchtig. 

27.  Wer  weiss,   wie   nahe 

mir. 

28.  Gottlob !  nun  geht. 

29.  "Wir  danken  dir,  Gott. 

30.  Freue     dlch,      erloste 

Schaar. 

Christmas  Oratorio.  In  4 
sections. 

1856.  Sixth  Year. 
Mass  in  B  minor. 

1857.  Seventh  Year. 
Church  Cantatas.    Vol.  4. 

31.  Der  Himmel  lacht. 

32.  Liebster  Jesu. 

33.  Allein  zu  dir,  Herr. 

34.  O  ewiges  Feuer. 

35.  Geist  und  Seele. 

36.  Schwingt  f reudig  euch. 

37.  Wer  da  glaubet. 

38.  Aus  tiefer  Noth. 

39.  Brloh  dem  Hungrigen. 

40.  Dazu  ist  erschienen. 

1858.  Eighth  Year. 
Four  Masses :  in  F,  A,  G- 

minor,  and  G. 

1859.  Ninth  Year. 
Chamber  Music.  Vol.  1. 

3  Sonatas  for  Clavier  and 
Flute. 

Suite  for  Clavier  and  Vio- 
lin. 

6  Sonatas  for  ditto,  ditto. 

3  ditto  for  Clavier  and  Viola 
di  gamba. 

Sonata  for  Flute,  Violin, 
and  Jlgnred  bass. 

Ditto  for  2  Violins  and 
ditto. 

1860.  Tenth  Tear. 
Church  Cantatas.   Vol.  5. 

41.  Jesu,  nun  sei  gepreiset. 

42.  Am  Abend  aber  dessel- 

bigen. 

43.  Gott  fiihret  anf . 

44.  Sie  werden  euch. 

45.  Es  ist  dir  gesagt. 

46.  Schauet  dooh  und   se- 

het. 

47.  Wer  sich  selbst  erhohet. 

48.  Ich  elender  Mensch. 

49.  Ich  geh'  und  suche. 

50.  Nun  ist  das  Heil. 
1861.    Eleventh  Year. 

Magnificat  in  D. 
Four  Sanctus',  in  C,  D,  D- 
minor,  and  G. 

Chamber  Music.  Vocal. 
Phoebus  and  Pan. 
Weichet      nur,     betriibte 

Schatten. 
Amore  traditore. 
Contentment. 
Aeolus. 

1862.    Twelfth  Year. 
Passion    Music    from   St. 
John. 

Church  Cantatas.   Vol.  6. 

51.  Jauchzet  Gott. 

52.  Falsche  Welt. 

53.  Schlage  doch. 

54.  Widerstehe  doch. 

55.  Ich  armer  Mensch. 

56.  Ich  will  den  Kreuzstab. 
67.  Belig  ist  der  Mann. 
58.  Ach  Gott,  wie  manches. 

(2nd  version.) 

69.  Wer  mich  liebet. 

60.  O  Ewigkeit.  (2nd   ver- 
sion.) 
1863.    Thirteenth  Year. 
Betrothal  Cantatas. 

Dem  Gerechten  muss  das 
Licht. 

Der  Herr  denket  an  uns. 

Gott  ist  unsere  Zuversicht. 

Three  Chorales. 


Clavier  Works.    Vol.2. 
The  French  Suites. 
The  English  Suites. 

Funeral  Ode  on  the  Duch- 
ess of  Saxony. 

1864.    Fourteenth  Year. 

Clavier  Works.    Vol.  3. 
The  well-tempered  Clavier, 
complete  with  Appen- 
dix. 

1865.  Fifteenth  Year. 
Organ  Works. 

6  Sonatas. 

18  Preludes  and  Fugues. 

3  Toccatas, 

Fassacaglia. 

1866.  Sixteenth  Year. 
Church  Cantatas.   Vol.  7. 

61.  Nunkomm,  derHeiden. 

62.  Ibid.    (2nd  version.) 

63.  Christen,  atzet  diesen 
Tag. 

64.  Sehet,  welch'  eine 
Liebe. 

65.  Sie  werdenaus  Saba. 

66.  Erfreut  euch,  ihr  Herz- 
en. 

67.  Halt'  im  Gedachtniss. 

68.  Also  hat  Gott  die  Welt. 

69.  Lobe  den  Herrn. 

70.  Wacliet,  betet,  seid  be- 
reit. 

186T.    Seventeenth  Year. 
Chamber  Music.  Vol.2. 

Concertos  for  Clavier  and 
Orchestra:  D  minor; 
E;  D;  A;  F  minor; 
F ;  G  minor. 

Concerto  for  Clavier,  Flute, 
and  Violin,  with  Or- 
chestra. 

1868.  Eighteenth  Year. 
Church  Cantatas.   Vol.  8. 

71.  Gott  ist  mein  Konig. 

72.  Alles  nur  naoh  Gottes 
Willen. 

73.  Herr,  wie  du  wUlst. 

74.  Wer  mich  liebet,  2nd 
version. 

75.  Die  Elenden  sollen  es- 
^en. 

76.  Die  Himmel  erzahlen. 

77.  Du  soUst  Gott. 

78.  Jesu,  der  du  meine 
Seele. 

79.  Gott  der  Herr  ist  Sonn'. 

80.  Ein'  feste  Burg. 

1869.  Nineteenth  Year. 
Chamber  Music.  Vol.3. 

6  Concertos  for  various  in- 
struments, with  Or- 
chestra. 

1870.  Twentieth  Year. 
Church  Cantatas.   Vol.  9. 

81.  Jesus  schlaft. 

82.  Ich  habe  genug. 

83.  Erfreate  Zeit. 

84.  Ich  bin  vergniigt. 

85.  Ich  bin  ein  guter  Hirt. 

86.  Wahrlich,  ich  sage 
euch. 

87.  Bisher  habt  ihr  nichts. 

88.  Siehe,  ich  will  viel  Fis- 
cher. 

89.  Was  soil  ich  aus  dir 
machen. 

90.  Es  reifet  euch. 

3  Dramas  for  various  fes- 
tivities. 

1871.  Twenty-first  Tear. 

Chamber  Music.   Vols. 
4  and  5. 

2  Concertos  for  Violin  and 
Orchestra. 

1  ditto  for  2  ditto  and  ditto. 
1  Symphony  movement  for 
Violin. 

3  Concertos  for  2  Claviers 
and  Orchestra. 

Easter  Oratorio. 
1872.    Twenty-second  Year. 
(Issued  in  1876.) 
Church  Cantatas.  Vol.10. 

91.  Gelobet  seist  du. 

92.  Ich  hab'  in  Gottes. 

93.  Wer  nur  den  lieben 
Gott. 

94.  Was  frag'  ich. 

95.  Christus  der  ist  mein 
Leben. 

96.  Herr  Christ,  der  ein'  ge. 

97.  In  alien  meinenThaten. 

98.  Was  Gott  thut,  das. 

92.  Ditto.    (2nd  version). 

93.  Ditto.    (3rd  version), 


BACH  SOCIETY,  THE.  This  society  was  in- 
stituted in  London  in  1849,  and  its  primary  objects 
are  stated  in  the  prospectus  to  be — (1)  the  collec- 
tion of  the  musical  compositions  of  J.  S.  Bach,  eith- 
er printed  orr  in  MS.,  and  of  all  works  relating  to 
him,  his  family,  or  his  music ;  and  (2)  the  further- 
ance and  promotion  of  a  general  acquaintance  with 
his  music  by  its  public  performance.  The  original 
committee  of  management  consisted  of  the  late  Sir 
W.  S.  Bennett  (chairman),  Messrs.  R.  Barnett,  G. 
Cooper,  F.  R.  Cox,  J.  H.  B.  Dando,  W.  Dorrell,  W. 
H.  Holmes,  E.  J.  Hopkins,  C.  E.  Horsley,  John 
Hullah,  H.  J.  Lincoln,  0.  May,  and  H.  Smart,  with 
Sir  G.  Smart  and  Mr.  Cipriani  Potter  as  auditors, 
and  Dr.  Charles  Steggall  as  hoB.  secretary.  Under 
the  auspices  of  the  society  the  first  performance  in 
England  of  the  '  Passion  according  to  St.  Matthew ' 
(Grosse  Passions-Musik)  took  place  at  the  Hanover 
Square  Rooms  on  April  6,  1854,  Dr.  Bennett  con- 
ducting. The  principal  vocalists  were  Mdme.  Fer- 
rari, Misses  B.  Street,  Dolby,  Dianelli,  and  Free- 
man, and  Messrs.  Allen,  Walworth,  W.  Bolton,  and 
Signor  Ferrari.  Mr.  W.  Thomas  was  principal  vi- 
olin, Mr.  Grattan  Cooke  first  oboe,  and  Mr.  E.  J. 
Hopkins  was  at  the  organ,  the  new  instrument  by 
Gray  and  Davison  being  used  on  this  occasion  for 
the  first  time.  The  English  version  of  the  words 
was  by  Miss  Helen  F.  H.  Johnston.  A  second  per- 
formance was  given  at  St.  Martin's  Hall  on  March 
23,  1858,  Dr.  Bennett  again  conducting.  The  audi- 
ence on  this  occasion  included  the  late  Piince  Con- 
sort. On  June  21,  1859,  the  Society  gave  a  per- 
formance of  miscellaneous  works  by  Bach,  includ- 
ing the  Concerto  in  C  minor  for  two  pianofortes, 
the  Chaconne  for  violin  (by  Herr  Joachim),  and  the 
Solo  Fugue  for  pianoforte  in  D.  The  concert  of 
1860,  on  July  24,  included  the  first  eleven  move- 
ments from  the  Mass  in  B  minor.  Three  years  lat- 
er, on  June  13,  1861,  the  Society  gave  the  first  per- 
formance in  England  of  '  The  Christmas  Oratorio ' 
(Weihnachts-Oratorium)  also  under  Sir  W.  S.  Ben- 
nett's direction.  The  Society  was  dissolved  on 
March  21,  1870,  when  the  library  was  handed  over 
to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 

[C.  M.] 


[A.  M.] 


Londoi 

The  concert  seas 
the  Monday  and  S, 

James's  Hall  some  .. -^^..  jjiccscuLea, 

among  the  most  interesting  ef  which  a  quartet  in  B 
flat  for  stringed  instruments,  by  Franz  Schubert, 
must  be  cited.  This  quartet  was  originally  intend- 
ed by  its  wonderfully  prolific  author  for  a  trio  ; 
but  as  he  proceeded  he  altered  his  mind,  and  gave 
his  work  the  form  in  which  we  now  possess  it. 
Though  only  in  his  eighteenth  year  when  it  was 
composed,  the  B  flat  quartet  is  in  all  respects  wor- 
thy consideration.  Its  freshness  and  spontaneity 
alone  recommend  it,  and  these  are  especially  no- 
ticeable in  the  opening  movement.  The  andante  at- 
tracts by  a  striking  originality  of  plan,  being  divid- 
ed into  two  parts,  which,  but  for  the  change  of  key 
from  G  minor  to  D  minor,  are  almost  identical. 
The  minuet  and  trio  might  be  easily  taken  for 
Haydn.  The  Jinale,  here  and  there  reminding  us  of 
the  scherzo  in  his  great  C  major  symphony,  could 
only  ba  Schubert's.  Mr.  Arthur  Chappell  has  done 
well  in  adding  so  charming  a  composition  to  his 
varied  and  extensive  repertory.  It  was  admirably 
executed  by  Mdme.  Norman-N^ruda,  who  plays 
Schubert  just  as  she  plays  Haydn  and  Mozart  (in 
perfection),  Herr  Ries,  M.  Zerbini,  and  Signor  Pezze, 
and  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  audience. 

Another  novelty  which  excited  general  interest 
was  the  much-talked  of  quartet  in  E  minor  by  Ver- 
di. Whatever  the  general  impression  created  upon 
connoisseurs,  to  deny  its  great  merits  would  not  on- 
ly be  unfair,  but  absurd.  The  composer  of  77  Trov- 
atore  and  Rigoleilo  has  shown  not  merely  that  he 
can  write  a  quartet,  but  a  very  good  quartet. 
Though  the  opening  allegro  and  the  finale  may  have 
less  charm  for  the  greater  number  of  amateurs  than 
other  movements,  they  show,  by  the  ingenuity  of 
their  treatment,  that  Verdi's  early  studies  by  no 
means  excluded  counterpoint.  The  allegro,  built 
upon  a  somewhat  dry  theme,  is  elaborately  worked 
out.  The  finale,  entitled  "  Scherzo  Fnga,"  if  a  trifle 
discursive,  does  credit  to  its  author's  scholarship, 
and,  never  flagging,  keeps  up  attention  to  the  very 
end.  The  second  movement,  andantino,  a  kind  of 
romance,  with  occasional  episodes,  is  as  engaging  as 
it  is  unpretending.  The  principal  theme,  a  simple 
and  expressive  melody,  at  once  appeals  to  our  sym- 
pathy, and  at  each  occurrence  sounds  more  and 
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more  welcome.  The  third  movement,  standing  in 
the  place  usually  allotted  te  the  accepted  scherzo,  ia 
a  prestissimo,  full  of  vigorous  life,  comprising  a  trio, 
or  alternativo,  the  melody  of  which  (a  genuine  mel- 
ody), assigned  to  the  violoncello,  suggests  the  hap- 
piest possible  contrast.  How  this  melody  was  sung 
(rather  than  played)  by  Verdi's  accomplished  com- 
patriot, Signor  Alfredo  Piatti,  recognized  "  violon- 
cellist among  violoncellists,"  may  be  imagined. 
The  execution  altogether,  indeed,  of  Verdi's  quar- 
tet, in  which  the  other  performers  were  Mdme. 
Norman-N^ruda,  MM.  Ries,  and  Ludwig  Straus, 
was  such  as  might  have  satisfied  the  composer  him- 
self. Tho  scherzo  and  trio  were  encored,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  by  this  single  effort — the 
only  one  of  its  bind,  so  far  as  we  know,  from  his 
pen — Verdi  has  earned  for  himself  an  honorable 
place  among  composers  of  what  is  styled  "  music 
for  the  chamber."  It  ia  to  be  hoped  that  he  may 
progress  in  the  same  direction.  "There  was  a  report 
not  long  since  that  he  contemplated  an  orchestral 
symphony.     Why  not? 

An  Ottetto  in  F  major,  by  Niels  W.  Gade,  was  also 
among  the  new  things.  Gade  is  the  Danish  musi- 
cian who,  in  1843,  at  Leipsic,  engrossed  the  atten- 
tion of  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann,  Mendelssohn 
being  struck  by  his  first  symphony  and  "  Ossian  " 
overture,  Schumann  by  an  imaginary  physiognom- 
ical resemblance  to  Mozart.  If  what  Mendelssohn 
and  Schumann  predicted  of  their  favorite  has  not 
been  fully  realized,  the  career  of  Niels  Gade  has 
been,  nevertheless,  such  as  to  put  him  at  the  head 
of  Danish  musicians.  He  holds  a  distinguished 
place  in  his  own  country,  and  is  highly  regarded 
throughout  musical  Europe.  A  better  proof  of  the 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held  among  ourselves  than 
the  cordial  welcome  awarded  to  him  at  the  last  Bir- 
mingham Festival  (1876),  when  his  sacred  cantata, 
Zion,  and  his  secular  cantata.  The  Crusaders,  were 
performed  for  the  first  time  in  England,  could  not 
have  been  given.  The  Ottetto,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Chappell  at  a  recent  Saturday  concert,  is 
unquestionably  not  one  of  its  author's  capital  pro- 
ductions. It  has  plenty  of  agreeable  and  flowing 
tune,  but  the  tune  is  nowhere  marked  by  strong  in- 
dividuality. The  most  pleasing,  and,  in  fact,  strik- 
ing movement,  is  the  second — andahtino  quasi  alle- 
gretto— which,  exceedingly  quaint  and  expressive, 
appears  like  the  musical  illustration  of  some  famil- 
iar legend.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  the  entire  piece — conceived  after  the 
model  of  the  0««<to  of  Mendelssohn,  with  which  it 
can  in  no  other  respect  be  compared — is,  though  an 
early  effort,  written  with  the  ease  and  confidence  of 
a  master.  The  performance — a  very  effective  one 
— was  led  by  Herr  Straus,  to  whose  suggestion,  we 
believe,  the  public  is  indebted  for  its  introduction 
at  the  Popular  Concerts.  Acknowledgment,  more- 
over, is  due  to  the  same  excellent  violinist  for  Mo- 
zart's "  Divertimento  "  in  F,  for  violins,  viola,  and 
violoncello,  with  accompaniment  of  two  horns,  one 
of  the  most  melodious  of  the  series  composed  by  the 
"  greatest  of  absolute  musicians  "  (as  Richard  Wag- 
ner significantly  styles  him)  for  the  same  combina- 
tion of  instruments,  sixth  and  last  of  which  ia  the 
famous  Musikalischer  Spass  {"  Musical  Jest.")  Two 
out  of  these  had  already  been  given  in  St.  James's 
Hall,  and,  as  the  third  was  listened  to  with  unqual- 
ified satisfaction,  there  ia  no  reason  to  think  that 
the  other  three  would  be  less  acceptable.  These 
"  Divertimentos "  were  originally  written  for  six 
instruments,  but  it  has  for  some  time  been  the  cus- 
tom to  associate  a  double  bass  with  the  violoncello. 
Two  consecutive  performances  of  Cherubini's  quar- 
tet in  D  minor  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
chamber-music  of  the  great  Florentine  musician  is 
beginning  to  be  appreciated  among  us.  Here, 
again,  Herr  Straus  was  first  violin,  and  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  find  a  German  artist  thus  appreciating  an 
Italian  composer. 

The  only  other  novelty  which  it  remains  to  par- 
ticularize ia  a  sonata  in  A  minor,  for  pianoforte  and 
violin,  by  Herr  Anton  Rubinstein,  an  early  compo- 
sition (Op.  19),  which,  while  offering  many  points 
of  interest,  can  hardly  be  counted  among  the  re- 
nowned Moldavian  pianist's  most  successful  works. 
It  was,  however,  finely  played  by  Herr  Ignaz 
Brull  and  Herr  Wieniawski.  Herr  Wieniawski,  it 
is  worth  recalling,  was  the  leading  violinist  at  the 
first  "  classical"  Monday  Popular  Concert  (Feb.  14, 
1869),  when,  in  conjunction  with  Herr  L.  Ries,  Mr. 
Doyle,  Herr  Schreurs,  and  Signor  Piatti  (the  sec- 
ond and  last  of  whom  are  still  at  the  posts  they  held 
on  that  occasion),  he  played  Mendelssohn's  quintet 
in  B  flat  (No.  2).  One  of  the  foremost  of  living  vio- 
linists, as  amateurs  need  scarcely  be  reminded, 
Herr  Wieniawski  la  now  playing  with  all  the  vig- 


or, style,  and  perfect  mechanism  of  his  early  time. 
Of  this  he  gave  convincing  proof  at  the  concert  of 
which  we  speak,  in  Spohr's  E  minor  "  double  quar- 
tet," the  third  of  a  series  of  five,  all  of  which  de- 
serve a  hearing,  although  only  two  have  hitherto 
been  produced  at  these  concerts.  Again,  on  the 
evening  devoted  exclusively  to  Beethoven,  in  the 
first  "  Easouraowaki "  quartet,  he  showed  himself 
master  of  a  wholly  different  school,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  graceful  solo  romance  in  F,  which,  this  being 
its  eighteenth  performance  at  St.  James's  Hall,  if 
not  better  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  would 
seem  to  be  a  greater  favorite  than  its  companion 
inG. 

Having  specified  all  the  "  novelties, '  it  is  only 
requisite  to  add  that  the  usual  repertory  has  been 
largely  drawn  upon,  and  that  well-known  composi- 
tions by  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  Boccherini,  Brahms, 
etc.,  have  figured  in  the  programmes.  Mdlle. 
Krebs,  who  is  playing  better  than  ever,  Mr.  Charles 
Halls,  now,  as  always,  a  special  favorite  wherever 
"  classical  "  music,  of  which  he  knows  more  than 
most  artists,  is  the  chief  element,  and  Herr  Briill 
have  been  tlie  pianists.  About  the  first  two,  so  uni- 
versally appreciated,  it  is  not  requisite  to  say  more. 
Herr  Briill,  however,  who  enjoys  a  high  reputation 
in  his  own  country,  not  only  as  a  pianist,  but  as  an 
operatic  composer,  and  ia  a  stranger  here,  demands 
special  notice.  Herr  Briill's  playing  is  above  all 
remarkable  for  energy  and  spirit ;  but  in  addition 
to  this,  he  has  a  style  of  his  own  that  cannot  fail  to 
make  itself  understood.  He  possesses  great  me- 
chanical power,  great  fluency,  and  in  the  softer  pas- 
sages a  delicate  tone  and  elastic  touch.  His  choice 
of  such  pieces  as  the  last  of  Beethoven's  sonatas  (the 
C  minor.  Op.  Ill),  and  the  same  composer's  so- 
styled  (not  by  Beethoven)  "  Sonata  Appasaionata," 
reveals  the  fact  that,  as  well  as  an  expert  performer, 
he  is  a  musician  whose  preference  is  for  what  is  in- 
trinsically good.  In  another  way  Herr  Briill's 
reading  of  Chopin's  Ballade  in  A  flat  (third  of  the 
four  compositions  thus  entitled  by  the  gifted  Polish 
composer)  declared  him  proficient  in  a  school  of 
another  sort.  The  German  artist  received  a  hearty 
welcome  on  each  occasion  of  his  coming  before  the 
public.  The  vocal  music  has  been  of  the  accus- 
tomed kind,  nearly  always  well  selected,  and  with 
singers  like  Mdlles.  Redeker,  and  Sophie  Lowe, 
Miss  Mary  Davies,  Mdme.  Antoinette  Sterling, 
Messrs.  E.  Lloyd,  Barton  McGuckin,  Shakespeare, 
and  Santley,  all  at  their  best,  could  hardly  fail  to 
please.  When  Sir  Julius  Benedict  was  not  at  his 
accustomed  post  as  conductor,  which  he  has  main- 
tained with  such  ability  since  the  Popular  Concerts 
were  first  instituted,  his  place  was  worthily  filled, 
as  of  late  years,  by  Mr.  Zerbini.  Herr  Joseph  Joa- 
chim is  immediately  expected,  and  then  the  Popu- 
lar Concerts  will  be  at  their  zenith. — Times, 
Feb.  lith. 


French  National  Song. 

It  is  melancholy  fact,  says  the  Journal  des  Dibats,  that 
France  does  not  possess  a  song  that  can  really  be  called 
national.  There  may  be  several  special  songs  suited  to 
particular  epochs  of  our  history,  to  this  or  that  dynasty, 
to  this  or  that  king ;  but  there  is  not  one  that  interprets 
the  general  sentiments  of  the  nation,  not  one  that  can 
be  sung  In  chorus  by  the  whole  people.  In  a  hymn  or 
national  song  the  first  and  most  Indispensable  element 
ia  religious  sentiment.  Nations  cannot  dispense  with  an 
Ideal  any  more  than  Individuals;  and  in  this  respect  we 
are  forced  to  admit  that  "  La  Marseillaise  "  is  still  the 
song  that  prevails  over  all  others  because  we  find  in  it 
the  religion  of  ^aJHe.  It  was  in  Its  origin  the  heated 
hymn  of  patriotism,  the  burning  dithyramb  of  national 
defence.  It  was  the  song  of  the  revolution,  but  it  was 
not  a  revolutionary  song.  Whatever  may  be  done,  it 
will  always  burst  spontaneously  from  the  lips  and  lungs 
of  the  French  people  in  all  great  national  commotions. 
Unfortunately  it  has  been  aadly  mixed  up  with  our  civil 
discords ;  it  has  been  sung  not  only  in  the  field  and  in 
the  camp,  but  also  In  our  streets,  and  it  remains  for  cer- 
tain classes  of  the  nation  inseparable  from  our  Internal 
struggles.  This  has  prevented  it  from  becoming  a  tru- 
ly national  song.  But  we  have  no  other  one,  and  in  this 
respect  other  nations  are  happier  than  we.  It  is  said 
that  on  the  arrival  of  Marshal  Canrobert  at  Rome,  the 
other  day,  the  Italian  military  band  was  puzzled  to  find 
the  n.ational  air  of  France,  and  solved  the  difficulty  by 
playing  the  Italian  air.  There  is  a;  Russian  and  there  is 
an  Austrian  national  air,  both  of  which  are  like  church 
hymns;  there  is  a  Spanish  national  air  which  is  played 
in  church  as  well  as  in  the  theatre.  As  for  England,  we 
need  not  mention  the  air  at  sound  of  which  all  English- 
men rise  and  uncover  their  heads,  and  which  is  played 


at  the  farthest  extremities  of  the  world.  For  ns,  alas, 
our  national  airs  are  never  the  expression  of  the  entire 
nation ;  just  as  we  are  always  between  two  revolutions, 
BO  are  we  always  entre  deux  airs,  and  it  is  this  that  ren- 
ders our  constitutions  so  fragile.  [This  Is  a  play  upon 
the  Italicized  words,  which  mean  either  "  between  two 
airs  "  or  "  in  a  draught."] 

A  really  national  song  must,  we  repeat,  have  a  relig- 
ious note,  must  correspond  with  general  sentiments, 
must  appeal  to  a  certain  ideal,  and  in  France  there  is  no 
song  but "  La  Marseillaise  "  that  touches  this  universal 
chord,  because  it  is  the  religious  song  of  patriotism. 
No  one  could  expect  to  arouse  the  masses  and  make  the 
fourteen  armies  of  the  revolution  spring  from  the  soil  by 
singing : 

Sauvons  Rome  et  la  France 
Au  nom  du  Saorfi  Coeur  I 

As  for  royalist  songs  there  is  but  one  that  would  excite 
no  dissent,  because  there  are  no  Merovingian  pretend- 
ers, and  it  is  "  Le  Roi  Dagobert."  But  in  modern  histo- 
ry what  do  we  find?  Does  the  song,  "  Vive  Henri  IV I  " 
strike  the  pious,  serious,  poetical  chord  which  is  in  the 
collective  soul  of  a  people?  The  sentiments  of  the 
masses  will  hardly  b^e  raised  by  making  them  sing; 

Vive  ce  roi  vaillant  1 
Ce  diable  k  quatre 
A  le  triple  talent 
De  boire  et  de  battre, 
Et  d'etre  un  vert  galant ! 

Under  the  empire  we  change  our  tune,  and  "  Fartona 
pour  la  Syrie.''  But  how  can  a  people  be  roused  by  po- 
etry like  this : 

Le  jeune  et  beau  Dunoia 
Allait  prier  Marie 
De  b^ulr  ses  exploits. 


On  lui  doit  la  victolre, 
Vraiment,  dit  le  seigneur, 
Puiaque  tu  fais  ma  gloire, 
Je  f  era!  ton  bonheur. 
De  ma  fille  Isabelle 
Sols  I'epoux  k  rinstant. 
Car  elle  est  la  plus  belle, 
Et  toi  le  plus  vaillant. 

All  these  tol-de-rols  are  only  fit  for  dancing  days.  When 
the  thunder  roars  something  more  than  these  blind  beg- 
gars' airs  are  wanted  to  rise  above  it  or  struggle  with  It, 
and  then  recourse  is  had  to  the  great  and  strong  "  Mar- 
seillaise."— Home  Journal. 


"  Rienzi "  in  New  York. 

(From  the  "Times,"  March  6.) 

The  late  hour  at  which  yesterday's  performance  of 
"  Rienzi,"  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  was  brought  to  a 
close,  and  the  pressure  upon  our  columns,  constrain  us 
to  bring  within  narrower  limits  than  we  should  like  to 
do  our  account  of  the  opera  and  its  representation.  It 
may  be  stated  at  once,  however,  that  both  the  work  and 
Its  rendering  produced  an  immediate  and  decisive  im- 
pression. After  certain  excisions  shall  have  been  made 
In  the  score,  and  the  public  becomes  a  trifle  more  famil- 
iar with  the  Incidents  of  the  drama,  (which  are  less  ap- 
preciable, at  first  sight,  than  the  music  by  which  they 
are  illustrated,)  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that "  Rienzi " 
will  take  as  firm  a  hold  upon  the  frequenters  of  the 
Academy  as  "Lohengrin."  The  story  is,  indeed,  not 
exactly  confusing,  but  somewhat  overloaded  with  de- 
tail. Its  principal  traits  have  already  been  dwelt  upon 
in  this  place,  and  need  not,  therefore,  be  alluded  to 
anew  while  we  may  mention,  to  refresh  the  memory  of 
the  reader,  that  the  plot  Is  the  same  as  that  of  Lord 
Lytton's  novel,  which  turns  upon  the  heroism,  triumph, 
and  downfall  of  the  last  of  the  Roman  tribunes.  The 
varying  phases  of  Biemi's  brief  career,  and  the  transac- 
tions in  which  Adriano  Oolonna,  Irene,  and  the  priest- 
hood are  concerned  ought  to  be  clearly  understood,  it 
should  be  noted,  before  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  opera  can  be  arrived  at.  To  this  end,  we  refer  the 
dilettante  to  the  published  libretto,  for  Herr  Wagner's 
score  had  best  be  dealt  with  in  the  brief  space  allotted  to 
us  here.  It  contains  much  that  is  beautiful  and  Impres- 
sive, and  little  that  is  dull.  The  first  three  acts  do  not 
include  a  meaningless  or  inharmonious  measure.  This 
declaration  may  not,  indeed,  delight  the  ultra  Wagner- 
Ites,  but  we  are  not  certain  that  these  respectable  per- 
sons are  yet  in  the  majority.  "  Rienzi,"  which  was  writ- 
ten by  the  composer  a  third  of  a  century  since,  is  thor- 
oughly Italian  In  point  of  Ideas,  and  partly  Italian, 
partly  French,  and  partly  German  in  respect  of  treat- 
ment. In  the  themes  and  accompaniments  the  influence 
of  Spontlul,  Bellini,  Rossini,  Auber,  and  Meyerbeer  ia 
plainly  perceptible.  Herr  Wagner,  from  the  cloud- 
capped  and  cloud-wrapped  heights  of  "Tristan  und 
Isolde  "may  look  down  with  scorn  upon  this  achieve- 
ment of  his  youth,  but  the  world  will  hardly  prove  as 
disdainful,  for  a  few  years  to  come,  at  all  events.  Hence 
the  effect  of  last  night's  exposition  of  "  Rienzi,"  and, 
the  "  solidity  "  of  the  opera  being  taken  into  account, 
the  prospect  of  its  pretty  durable  popularity.   Later 
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representations  yrW,  of  course,  enable  us  to  enter  into 
particulars  wliich  must  be  set  aside  for  the  present, 
vblle  the  principal  numbers  of  "Rienzi"  may  be  hur- 
riedly referred  to  at  once.  JL  tuneful,  highly-colored, 
and  sonorous  overture,  replete  with  broad  and  fluent 
motivi,  prefaces  the  rising  of  the  curtain  upon  the  first 
act.  This  part  of  the  opera  includes,  in  the  opening 
scene,  a  fine  phrase  ("  Doch,  hort  ihr,")  allotted  to  Rien- 
n ;  a  fine  terzet,  in  which  the  THbune's  verses,  "  Rom 
mach  ich  gross  nnd  frei,"  and  an  ensemble  ("Noch 
schlagt ")  with  a  close  of  genuine  Italian  warmth  and 
floridity,  are  specially  noticeable ;  a  duet,  terminating 
in  a  sort  of  nocturne  for  two  voices,  conceived  and  writ- 
ten in  the  French  style,  and  exceedingly  harmonious, 
and  a  melodious  and  powerful  finale.  In  act  the  second 
are  prominent,  at  the  outset,  a  chorus  of  "  peace  mes- 
sengers," very  fresh  in  theme  and  most  daintily  harmo- 
nized, and,  further  on,  a  terzet,  reminding  one  of  the 
trio  in  "William  Tell;"  a  quantity  of  vivacious  and 
graceful  ballet  music,  and  a  superb  finale,  the  chief 
phrase  of  which,  beginning,  "  O  lasst  der  Gnade,"  is 
first  sung  by  Biemi  and  then  passes  to  the  other  per- 
sonages and  to  the  chorus  and  orchestra,  while  the  high 
soprano  tones  embroider  the  harmonic  tissue  as  with 
threads  of  silver.  A  series  of  flowing  and  powerful  pro. 
gressions  lead  from  this  portion  of  the  finale  to  a  resump- 
tion of  a  festal  theme  already  used  in  the  overture,  and 
the  words  of  which  begin  "Bienzl,  sei  dlr  Preis."  The 
third  act  is  occupied  with  but  two  numbers,  a  flne  scena 
ed  aria,  In  form  of  an  adagio  of  much  elegance  and  ex- 
pressiveness, assigned  to  Adriano,  and  a  finale,  which 
latter  piece  is,  in  fact,  the  most  elaborate  episode  of  the 
■core.  The  finale  opens  with  a  march  movement,  which 
is  followed  by  a  battle  hymn,  the  first  strophes  being 
sung  by  Biemi.  The  orchestra,  a  brass  band  stationed 
upon  the  stage,  and  the  choral  forces,  beating  time  upon 
their  metal  buclders,  take  up  the  strain,  and  a  lyrico- 
dramatic  impression  of  unusual  vividness  and  force  is 
wrought  for  many  minutes  before  the  curtain  falls.  The 
last  two  acts  of  "  Rienzi  "  cousist  mainly  of  declamatory 
music  of  unvarying  symmetry,  but  less  happily-inspired 
than  the  earlier  numbers,  with  the  exception,  belt  said, 
of  the  magnificent  prayer,  heard  at  the  beginning  of  the 
■  fifth  act,  and  often  given  in  the  concertrroom.  The  per- 
formance of  "  Kienzi,"  yesterday,  though  by  no  means 
perfect,  was  sufdclently  precise  and  strildng  to  supply 
grounds  for  the  favorable  opinion  already  recorded  as 
to  the  vitality  of  the  opera.  Mme.  Fappenheim  I^Adria- 
no)  was  in  excellent  form,  and,  after  her  grand  air  in 
the  third  act,  there  was  a  demonstration  of  delight  of 
unusual  heartiness.  Mias  IIiiman(/rene)  sang  with  ease 
and  brilliancy.  Mr.  Adams  {Rienzi),  although  literally 
exhausted  by  the  labor  imposed  upon  him  by  the  pro- 
duction of  the  work— the  tenor  has  been  stage  manager 
and  chorus  master,  and  has  filled  half  a  dozen  roles  be- 
sides, since  "  Rienzi "  has  beenin  rehearsal— got  through 
his  task  by  sheer  force  of  will,  but  showed,  in  spite  of  ev- 
ident weariness,  what  may  be  expected  of  so  tried  an 
artist  when  a  few  hours*  repose  are  accorded  him  be- 
tween now  and  "Wednesday.  And  Mr.  Blum  was  an  ef- 
ficient representative  of  Orsini.  The  orchestra,  under 
Mr.  Maretzek's  baton,  kept  well  together,  but  the  cho- 
rus, whenever  compelled  to  sing  behind  the  scenes,  and 
occasionally  when  summoned  to  the  fool-lights  on  the 
same  mission,  were  terribly  out  of  time  and  tune.  The 
grand  finale  of  the  third  act  fortunately  escaped  de- 
struction at  their  hands,  but  the  chants  of  the  monks 
and  the  verses  of  the  "  peace  messengers  "  were  quite 
spoiled.  **  Rienzi "  has  been  brought  out,  let  us  add, 
with  care  and  liberality,  in  the  matter  of  mise-en-scine. 
The  costumes  are  all  new ;  in  the  second  act  there  is  a 
nnmerous  corps  de  ballet,  led  by  the  Mlnzelli  sisters;  the 

grand  finale  has  the  adjuncts  of  a  brass  band,  chimes, 
orses,  and  accessories  generally,  and,  in  brief,  the  lead- 
ing spectacular  requirements  of  the  opera  have  been 
met.  Recalls  followed  each  act,  last  night,  Mr.  Maret- 
zek  being  compelled  to .  reappear  with  Mme.  Fappen- 
heim, Mr.  Adams,  end  their  fellow-performers  after  act 
the  third,  when  the  audience,  which  filled  the  house  to 
overflowing,  united  in  applause  of  uncommon  unanim- 
ity. 


Music  in  Theatres 

In  Philadelphia  a  movement  seema  to  be  on  foot 
for  the  amelioration  of  music  in  American  theatres, 
and  we  find  in  one  of  the  weeklies  published  in  that 
city  an  elaborate  article  on  that  subject.  This  arti- 
cle may  have  theoretically  sound  ideas;  from  the 
practical  standpoint  the  thing  is  not  feasible,  and 
all  the  propositions  made  by  the  writer  will  be  left 
unheeded,  because  every  man  in  the  profes- 
sion will  immediately  conceive  the  utter  impossibil- 
ity of  reforming  according  to  the  advice  given. 
Even  as  to  the  theories,  there  is  room  left  for  dis- 
cussion. When  somebody  says ;  "  Music  is  the  in- 
separable accompaniment  of  dramatic  perform- 
ances," it  may  sound  very  nicely,  it  may  read 
splendidly,  but  for  all  that  it  may  not  be  true. 
There  is  one  of  the  largest  theatres  oii  the  Euro- 
pean continent,  a  house  dedicated  to  drama  and 
comedy,  and  this  theatre  has  no  orchestra  at  all ; 
th«  performances  are  given  without  any  musical  ac 


companiment,  and  we  cannot  say  that  we  enjoyed 
"  Hamlet,"  or  Schiller's  "  Maria  Stuart "  less  on  ac- 
count of  the  absence  of  all  musical  illustrations. 
The  theatre  we  speak  of  is  the  Royal  Schauspielhaus, 
in  Berlin,  rightly  considered  one  of  the  first  thea- 
tres in  Germany.  The  audience  is  used  to  the  qui- 
et enjoyment  of  the  entre-aots,  which  are  considera- 
bly shortened,  and  nobody  feels  the  worse  for  not 
hearing  any  bad  fiddling  or  a  solo  on  the  cornet 
dpision  after  "  To  be  or  not  to  be."  Some  compos- 
ers have  set  music  to  classical  dramas,  and  in  these 
cases  the  composition  has  become  an  ingredient  of 
the  drama,  at  least  is  considered  so.  In  Berlin 
these  dramas  are  transferred  to  the  opera  house, 
where  the  full  operatic  orchestra  accompanies  the 
dramatic  action,  as  scored  by  the  composer.  The 
principal  works  set  in  this  melodramatic  manner 
are  :  Goethe's  "  Egmont,"  with  Beethoven's  music  ; 
Shakespeare's  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  with 
Mendelssohn's  score ;  Goethe's  "  Faust,"  with  scores 
by  Eberwein,  Lindpaintner,  and  Prince  Radziwill ; 
Beer's  "  Struensee,"  with  the  overture,  entre-acts, 
choruses,  and  melodramatic  accompaniments  by 
Meyerbeer,  Mendelssohn's  music  to  "  Antigone," 
and  some  other  works  of  minor  rank.  Works  like 
those  just  mentioned  demand  a  musical  accompani- 
ment, and  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  renounce  it. 
But  we  cannot  see  any  earthly  necessity  of  pasting 
ten  bars  of  music  on  the  beginning  and  end  of  each 
act,  with  a  view  of  making  a  deep  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  spectator.  'The  German  stage,  with 
the  exception  of  Berlin,  admits  the  entre-acts,  but 
refuses  melodramatic  accompaniment.  The  French 
stage,  which  is  for  society-plays  the  only  natural 
portrayal,  would  laugh  at  the  mere  idea  of  intro- 
ducing some  bars  of  soft  strains  before  the  heroine 
enters,  or  at  the  moment  when  the  declaration  of 
love  is  made.  There  are  at  present  some  sensation- 
al dramas  in  Paris  which  have  fallen  into  the  traps 
of  the  melodramatic  character,  but  these  are  ephem- 
eral ;  they  are  written  to  create  a  sensation,  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  legitimate  drama  and 
comedy,  as  performed  at  the  Theatre  Franjais.  The 
English  stage  is  hardly  to  be  imagined  any  more 
without  melodramatic  accompaniment.  Every 
"  point "  of  a  drama  is  illustrated  in  the  orchestra, 
every  "  enter  "  and  "  exit  "  of  one  of  the  principal 
characters  is  accompanied  by  a  few  bars  of  senti- 
mental tunes,  generally  performed  by  the  string 
instruments.  It  is  soft  music,  the  strings  are  muf- 
fled, bat  nevertheless  one  hears  it,  and  we  cannot 
say  it  ever  made  upon  ourselves  anything  but  a  dis- 
gusting impression.  Somebody  has  to  read  an  im- 
portant letter  on  the  scene  ;  this  somebody  may  be 
a  renowned  actor  or  actress.  When  he  or  she  un- 
folds the  sheet  the  tremolo  of  half  a  dozen  instru- 
ments begins,  and  if  necessary  a  solo  for  violoncel- 
lo accompanies  the  reading  from  beginning  to  end. 
Now,  what  is  the  good  of  these  musical  explana- 
tions? Does  not  the  audience  understand  the  con- 
tents of  that  letter  better  without  the  doses  of  the 
muffled  string  instruments  ?  Are  audiences  in  thea- 
tres generally  so  innocent  as  to  delight  in  fanciful 
reveries,  expressed  in  melodramatic  garb  1  May 
be  in  country  places  ;  we  hardly  can  imagine  that 
city  folks  can  be  bribed  by  cheap  tricks  of  illusion- 
ary  character.  Our  great  melodramatic  composers 
in  New  York  are  Thomas  Baker  and  Tissington  ; 
a  new  piece  at  Wallack's  or  the  Union  Square  is 
sure  to  have  its  music,  "  composed  "  or  "arranged," 
and  what  is  more,  "  especially  coinposed  "  or  ar- 
ranged by  the  leader  of  the  orchestra.  We  know 
what  that  means.  The  points  are  given  to  the  lead- 
er by  the  stage  manager,  and  these  points  receive 
their  musical  envelope  of  from  eight  to  twenty-four 
bars ;  an  envelope  of  common  stamp  and  shape. 
When  a  great  drama  is  performed,  which  requires 
music,  something  more  elaborate  is  composed  or 
arranged,  and  so  it  happened  that  Operti  wrote 
some  modern  marches  for  the  production  of  Julius 
Csesar,  when  performed  at  Booth's  Theatre  two 
years  ago.  The  three  trumpets  had  to  do  the  prin- 
cipal work,  to  lead  the  procession  of  Roman  sold- 
iers and  Senators  to  the  Capitol.  There  would 
have  been  a  great  chance  for  a  display  of  musical 
strength  and  orchestral  effects,  but  this  chance  was 
entirely  lost. 

Our  Philadelphia  contemporary  is  perfectly  right 
in  stating  that  the  chief  object  of  music  in  theatres 
is  the  entertainment  of  the  audience  between  the 
acts ;  that  all  music  selected  for  performance  be- 
tween tlie  acts  of  a  play  should  heighten  the  effect 
of  a  play,  wliile  the  action  of  that  play  is  progress- 
ing. All  very  well  said,  but  how  can  it  be  done  ? 
Our  metropolitan  theatre  orchestras,  and  those  of 
Boston  and  Philadelphia  are  composed  of  from  ten 
to  seventeen  musicians ;  what  kind  of  music  can  be 


performed  with  these  few  men  1  An  overture,  a 
waltz,  a  medley,  a  selection  from  an  opera,  or  a  so- 
lo for  an  instrument,  if  among  the  number  of  mnsi- 
cians  is  a  special  performer.  No  matter  what  the 
piece  may  be,  the  band  cannot  go  beyond  this  rep- 
ertoire. When  Modjeska  plays  "  Camille,"  the  or- 
chestra will  in  the  entre-acts  perform  poor  arrange- 
ments of  "  Traviata,"  with  solos  for  clarionet,  flute, 
and  cornet.  The  public  enjoys  it,  because  the  airs 
are  familiar,  but  by  no  means  because  the  melodies 
of  Verdi's  opera  heighten  the  effect  of  Dumas'  dra- 
ma. And  when  Janauschek  performs  the  English 
version  of  "  Briinhilde."  can  the  fifteen  musicians  in 
the  orchestra  be  expected  to  play  selections  of 
Wagner's  ''Nibelungen  ?"  Where  can  be  found  the 
music  which  our  theatre  orchestras  can  effectively 
perform  in  the  entre-acts  of  a  tragedy  ?  If  it  is  ex- 
pressly composed,  it  will  be  trash,  for  nobody  can 
compose  seriously  for  a  band  of  fifteen  ;  classical 
compositions  have  to  be  excluded  for  the  same  rea- 
son, and  the  leader  has  to  return  to  ses  premiers 
amours,  the  waltz  and  the  medley.  One  of  the  best 
theatrical  orchestras  we  ever  have  heard  in  this 
country  was  that  of  the  old  Globe  Theatre  in  Bos- 
ton. If  we  remember  rightly,  there  were  not  more 
than  seventeen  musicians,  but  all  good  performers, 
and  Koppitz,  now  dead,  was  the  leader.  He  played 
music  the  public  really  could  enjoy,  but  nobody 
ever  asked  if  the  entre-acts  referred  to  the  play. 
When  Arbuckle,  then  a  member  of  the  orchestra, 
played  a  solo  on  the  cornet,  the  audience  was  pleased 
and  clapped,  and  when  Koppitz  himself  took  the 
piccolo  and  performed  his  dashing  polka  on  that 
instrument,  they  shouted  and  demanded  an  encore; 
and  that  very  evening  they  gave  Dickens's  gloomy 
drama,  "  No  Thoroughfare."  Now,  where  is  the 
effect  of  the  music  between  the  acts  on  the  drama 
itself?  Where  are  the  relations  between  stage  and 
orchestra  ?  If  there  must  be  music  between  the 
acts  (and  with  our  elaborate  stage  settings,  it  hard- 
ly could  be  otherwise),  give  the  audience  that 
which  they  can  enjoy.  No  public  wants  to  be 
bored,  and  any  attempt  of  a  theatrical  leader  to  per- 
form with  his  small  band  some  kind  of  elaborate 
music,  would  be  an  utter  failure.  Another  question 
might  be,  whether  the  orchestras  in  our  theatres 
are  strong  enough,  but  we  consider  it  not  worth 
while  to  ventilate  that  question,  as  the  salary  list  o 
our  managers  would  not  allow  them  additional  ex 
pense  for  an  increased  orchestra.  Our  opinion  if 
that  the  music  in  theatres  is  as  good  as  reasonablj 
can  be  expected,  comparatively  much  better  that 
our  operatic  orchestras  generally  are.  We  cannot 
see  any  way  of  ameliorating  the  music  in  theatres, 
except  a  manager  declares  himself  willing  to  spend 
$500  a  week  extra  for  a  large  band,  which — would 
not  draw  him  a  single  dollar. — Music  Trade   lie- 
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New  York,  Maech  11.  The  Fifth  Symphony 
Concert  at  Stein  way  Hall,  on  Saturday  evening, 
March  3,  drew  a  large  audience,  notwithstanding 
the  unpleasant  state  of  the  weather.  The  pro- 
gramme began  with  an  excellent  interpretation  of 
Beethoven's  "King  Stephen"  Overture,  Op.  117, 
which  forms  part  of  the  music  composed  for  Kotze- 
bue's  words  and  first  performed  at  the  opening  of 
the  theatre  in  Pesth  in  1812.  Fancy  the  (anything 
but  "  mild-eyed  ")  wonder  of  the  composer,  had  he 
known  the  grotesque  companionship  in  which  his 
pleasant  overture  would  be  found  on  a  certain  ev- 
ening, A.D.,  1878  !  The  second  number  of  the  pro- 
gramme was  the  splendid,  half-barbaric,  "Dramatic 
Symphony  "  of  Rubinstein  (No.  4,  in  D  minor.  Op. 

19) a  golden  chain  by  which  we  are  lowered  into 

the  pit  of  Wagner  and  Liszt ;  the  three  remaining 
numbers  being  as  follows : 

Slegfrlsdldyl ...  ...........Wagner 

o.  Monologue,        )  from  "  Die  Meistersinger," 

ft.  Cobbler's  Song, !  Wagner 

Mephisto  Waltz Liszt 

The  Dramatic  Symphony  was  first  performed 
here  three  years  ago,  and  it  is  a  work  which  gains 
favor  by  repeated  hearing.  The  second  movement 
(Presto),has  already  become  quite  popular,  owing 
to  the  novelty  and  skilful  treatment  of  the  subjects. 
The  work  is  not  easily  understood ;  but  upon  atte 
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tive  hearing  it  b  ecomes  evident  that  the  composer 
while  wandering  in  strange  keys  with  an  infinite 
variety  of  subjects  and  rhythm,  does  not  forget 
classical  form  ;  and  in  each  movement  there  are  ep- 
isodes of  singular  beauty,  but  quite  elusive  to  the 
memory.  This  work,  by  reason  of  its  great  length, 
as  well  as  the  character  of  the  music,  is  a  severe  tax 
upon  the  merits  of  any  orchestra  ;  and  the  brillian- 
cy and  apparent  ease  with  which  it  was  performed 
was  indeed  a  triumph  of  art. 

In  China,  when  the  victims  of  Oriental  despotism 
are  suspended  head  downwards  in  a  pit,  it  is  usual, 
at  stated  intervals  to  restore  them  to  a  horizontal 
positisn,  when  they  are  bled,  and  otherwise  re- 
freshed and  treated  with  the  most  distinguished 
consideration  ;  the  nature  of  the  punishment  being 
such  as  not  to  be  fully  appreciated  without  these 
little  attentions.  Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Thomas 
has  something  to  learn  from  the  barbarians  of  Asia? 
Else  why  should  an  audience,  already  half  stupefied 
with  Rubinstein,  be  subjected  immediately  to  a 
course  of  Wagner  and  Liszt?  An  apology  for  this 
appears  in  a  note  at  the  foot  of  the  bill,  in  which 
Mr.  Thomas  states  that  the  "  Siegfried  "  Idyl,  which 
was  received  from  Europe  only  within  the  week 
past,  is  placed  upon  the  programme,  partly  because 
this  is  the  last  concert  of  the  season  at  which  it 
could  be  given,  and  also  in  response  to  numerous 
requests  for  further  extracts  from  Wagner's  works. 
The  "  Siegfried  "  Idyl,  it  is  understood,  was  com- 
posed in  honor  of  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Herr  Wagner's  son  ;  and  the  composer  caused  the 
piece  to  be  performed,  on  the  morning  of  that  day, 
as  a  surprise  to  his  family,  ["  and  a  very  unpleas- 
ant surprise  it  must  have  been,"  said  a  cynical 
heirer.]  It  is  in  fact  an'elegant  and  refined  pasto- 
rale; and  it  was  charmingly  rendered  notwith- 
standing the  brief  time  allowed  for  rehearsal ;  but 
it  is  marked  throughout  by  the  same  uncertainty, 
the  perpetual  straining  for  effect  which  is  observed 
in  all  the  music  of  Wagner,  and  which  is  often 
wearisome  notwithstanding  the  admiration  aroused 
by  the  great  talent  of  the  composer  and  the  match- 
less audacity  of  his  scoring.  In  this  piece  most  of 
the  work  is  done  by  the  violins ;  and,  if  the  atten- 
tion of  the  auditors  had  not  already  been  severely 
tried  by  the  symphony,  many  beauties  might  have 
been  perceived  which  were  allowed  to  pass  unno- 
ticed. The  Monologue  and  Cobbler's  Song  from 
"  Die  Meistersinger  "  were  excellently  rendered  by 
Mr.  Remmertz.  The  execution  of  the  mad  "  Me- 
phisto  Waltz"  (,the  "  Dance  in  the  Village  Inn" 
from  Lcnau's  "  Faust ")  was  perfection  itself. 

The  programme  of  the  fifth  concert  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Society,  at  the  Academy  of  Mu- 
sic, on  Saturday  evening,  March  9,  was  as  follows  : 

Overture,  Scherzo  and  Finale,  Op.  52 Schumann 

Scena  and  Aria,  "  Der  Freyscliutz," Weber 

Miss  Matbilde  Wilde. 
Pianoforte  Concerto,  No.  3,  C  minor Beethoven 

Mr.  Richard  Hoffman. 
Song—" Die  Loieley," Liszt 

Miss  MathUde  WUde. 
Symphony—"  Im  Walde," Raff 

All  of  this  nnisic  is  so  well  known  tliiit  it  needs 
no  description.  The  Schumann  movements  are 
bright,  spontaneous  and  full  of  genius.  The  noble 
"  Forest "  symphony  seems  to  gain  in  beauty  and 
freshness  with  every  repetition.  It  is  an  immortal 
[?]  work,  and  the  performance  was  worthy  of  the 
music.  Mr.  Hoffman's  reading  of  the  Beethoven 
Concerto  was  in  the  highest  degree  artistic  and  fin- 
ished. It  is  always  a  delight  to  listen  to  his  play- 
ing, and  the  fact  that  his  public  appearances  are 
few  and  far  between  is  a  subject  for  regret.  Al- 
though the  vocal  part  of  a  programme  like  the 
above  is  not  the  most  interesting,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  Miss  Wilde  made  a  very  favorable  impres- 
sion in  both  of  her  selections  and  that  she  sang  with 
feeling  and  good  taste. 

A.  A.  C. 


Hartford,  Conn.,  March  1. — The  last  of  three 
subscription  concerts  was  given  by  the  "  Emerson 
Chorus  "  of  this  city,  in  AUyn  Hall,  March  5,  assist- 
ed by  the  Germania  orchestra.  Miss  Fanny  Kellogg, 
soprano,  and  Dr.  S.  W.  Langmaid,  tenor,  all  of 
Boston,  and  Mr.  Norman  H.  Spencer,  baritone,  of 


Hartford.  The  concert  opened  with  the  Overture 
Meeresstille  und  glucMiche  Fahrt,  by  Mendelssohn, 
which  was  finely  rendered  by  the  orchestra.  Schu- 
mann's "  Gipsy  Life,"  a  jolly  little  descriptive  part- 
song,  was  given  by  the  chorus  and  orchestra  with 
so  much  spirit  and  truthfulness  that  to  the  audience 
it  was  a  picture  in  melodj'.  Miss  Kellogg  won  the 
audience  completely  in  her  first  selection,  a  brilliant 
Concert  Polka  by  Mulder.  She  has  a  pure,  high  so- 
prano voice,  and  plenty  of  it ;  her  execution  was  so 
clean  and  smooth  that  at  times  it  was  difficult  to 
tell  which  was  voice  and  which  flute  obligate. 

The  gem  of  the  evening  was  the  Sanctus  from 
Gounod's  St.  Cecilia's  Mass.  The  opening  solo  was 
sung  by  Dr.  Langmaid  with  true  devotional  feel- 
ing ;  his  high  tenor  voice  being  almost  plaintive  in 
its  sweetness.  The  Chorus  fairly  outdid  itself.  The 
low,  sustained  tones  in  the  first  pianissimo:  Sanc- 
tus ;  the  crescendos  and  dimenuendos ;  the  pent-up 
force  that  almost  imperceptibly  grew  from  a  whis- 
per at  "  Pleni  sunt  cceli,"  and  kept  swelling  until 
(the  listeners  with  fitful  breasts  awaiting)  with  one 
grand  burst  frees  itself  in  the  fortissimo  ;  Sanctus, 
where  the  full  chorus  and  orchestra  take  up  the 
theme  of  the  first  solo,  and  keep  that  volume  of 
sound  steady  and  true  to  the  end,  are  effects  that, 
like  Parepa's  songs,  must  forever  remain  sacred 
memories.  The  instrumentation  of  the  piece  is 
most  beautiful  and  the  whole  performance  grand 
beyond  telling. 

"  Why  thou  art  dear  to  me,"  composed  and  ar- 
ranged for  the  orchestra  by  Mr.  Irving  Emerson  ;  a 
noble  song,  nobly  sung  by  Mr.  Spencer,  whose  deep, 
rich  voice  showed  to  great  advantage  in  it,  did  not 
receive  the  attention  it  merited  from  the  fact  of  its 
followin-j  so  closely  the  Sanctns.  Miss  Kellogg 
closed  Part  First  with  two  songs  by  Taubert,  from 
the  "  Child-World  :  "  called  "  Little  Jacob "  and 
"  The  Farmer  and  the  Pigeons."  The  perfection  of 
art  seemed  the  perfection  of  simplicity. 

Part  Second  was  devoted  to  "The  Crusaders,"  by 
Gade,  a  Cantata  founded  on  the  incidents  of  the 
Crusade  of  the  eleventh  century  to  recover  the  Ho- 
ly Land.  It  opens  with  a  chorus  of  Crusaders  in 
the  desert,  who,  o'erweary  with  their  tedious  jour- 
neyings,  bewail  in  sad  complaint  their  near  distress 
and  distant  glory.  Peter  the  Hermit  (the  Spiritual 
guide)  chides  their  repining.  Rinaldo  (warrior 
leader)  answer  :  "  Blame  us  not !  holy  father,"  and, 
assuring  him  they  will  not  turn  from  duty  until  the 
victors'  wreath  be  won,  reuses  the  flagging  spirits 
of  his  troops  in  the  old  Crusader's  Song.  Renew- 
ing their  vsws.  as  evening  approaches,  they  kneel, 
and  in  a  beautiful  solo  and  chorus,  implore  protec- 
tion and  guidance, 

"  Silent,  creeping  so  light 
Comes  the  darkness  of  night." 

Arniida,-^— queen  of  llie  Spirits  of  darkness — ap- 
pears, commands  her  attendants  to  build  a  palace  of 
gold  and  gems  "  by  a  lake  that  clearly  sparkles," 
and  to  use  all  their  wiles  to  entice  Rinaldo  from  his 
holy  mission.  A  chorus  of  sirens  sporting  in  the 
lake  charm  him  with  their  beauty,  and  "  tones  of 
heavenly  sweetness,"  and  he  is  about  to  drink  the 
fatal  goblet  presented  by  Armida  the  beautiful, 
when  faintly  on  the  air  tremble  the  strains  of  the 
old  war  song.  The  enchantress'  tones  grow  sweet- 
er and  more  beseeching.  The  sirens  bewitch  him 
with  their  "  Rinaldo!  0  come."  But  the  warriors 
are  approaching,  and  clearly  their  words  ring  out: 
"  Of  heaven  the  faithful  soldier  I  am  ever." 

Rinaldo,  at  last  aroused  to  his  danger,  turns  from 
the  enchantments,  and  with  heart  repentant  sore 
rejoins  his  comrades  and  the  pilgrim  band,  who 
from  henceforth  faint  not  nor  falter  until  their  feet 
tread  on  holy  ground. 

Miss  Kellogg  as  Armida  showed  great  dramatic 
ability,  completely  losing  herself  in  the  character 
she  assumed.  Dr.  Langmaid  sustained  the  part  of 
Rinaldo,  with  that  delicacy  of  expression  and  purity 
of  tone  that  bespeaks  the  artist  he  is. 

Mr.  Spencer's  broad,  grand  style  was  never  bet- 
ter tested  than  as  "  Peter  the  Hermit "  in  the  solos 
'■'  Father,  from  a  distant  land,"  and  "  Holy  is  the 
ground  on  which  our  feet  now  tread,"  his  fine  voice 
completely  filling  the  hall  without  effort. 

The  chorus  numbers  were  faultless  in  execution 
throughout.  The  Sirens'  chorus  (one  of  the  choic- 
est compositions  ever  written  for  female  voices),  to- 
gether with  the  duet  between  Armida  and  Rinaldo, 
was  indeed  enchanting  to  all  who  heard. 

The  Warrior's  Chorus  and  the  Pilgrims'  march : 
"  Forward  I "  were  very  inspiriting,  but  when  the 
entire  strength  of  chorus  and  orchestra  unite  to 
"  Cry  aloud — Jerusalem  I "  at  the  triumphant  entry 
into  the  Holy  City,  a  height  of  grandeur  was 
reached  that  is  only  attained  in  the  old  oratorioi. 


Mr.  Irving  Emerson  must  henceforth  rank  second 
to  none  as  a  musical  director.  His  chorus,  in  their 
intelligent  rendering  of  whatever  they  do,  in  that 
nice  adjustment  of  each  part  to  the  other,  that  at- 
tention to  detail,  the  subtle  gradations  of  light  and 
shade,  in  fact  in  everything  that  goes  to  make  up 
a  harmonious  whole,  show  the  touch  of  a  master's 
hand,  and  in  listening  to  it,  one  is  reminded  only  of 
the  perfection  of  the  Thomas  orchestra.  'T. 
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Symphony  Concerts. 

The  Eighth  Concert  of  the  Harvard  Musical 
Association  (Feb.  28),  had  rather  the  best  audience 
of  thg  season, — not  surpassed  in  numbers  or  respon- 
siveness by  that  of  any  concert  of  its  class.  The 
programme,  although  wholly  classical,  was  of  a 
lighter  character  than  usual. 

Overture  to  "Rosamunde"  (first  time) Schubert 

Old  Italian  Aria  (Comp.  in  1700), A.  Lotti 

Pur  dicesti,  o  bocca  bella, 
Quel  Boave  e  caro  si  I 
Che  fa  tutto  il  mio  piacer. 
Per  oner  di  sua  facella 
Con  un  bacio  Amor  t'  apri, 
Bolce  fonte  del  goder. 
George  L.  Osgood. 
Symphony  in  G  (Breitkopf  and  Haertel,  No.  13), 

Haydn 
Adagio  and  Allegro.— Largo.— Minuetto.— Finale. 


Overture— "The  Hebrides," Mendelssohn 

Songs  with  Pianoforte: Robert  Franz 

o.  Im  Mai.    Op.  22. 

b.  Standchen:  "Der  Mond  ist  sclilafeu  eangen." 

Op.  17,  No.  2. 

c.  Frlihlingsgedrange.    Op.  7,  No.  5. 

George  L.  Osgood. 
Overture  to  "  Leonore,"  No.  3,  in  C Beethoven 

The  Rosnmiinde  Overture,  which  we  do  not  re- 
member to  have  heard  bafore  in  Boston,  is  not  one 
of  Schubert's  master  works, — not  to  be  named  with 
that  to  Fierdbras,  or  that  to  Alfonso  and  Esirella. 
It  is  light,  sparkling,  graceful,  smacking  of  the  thea- 
tre both  in  its  fresh,  pretty,  catching  melodies  (one 
of  which  happens,  oddly,  to  begin  precisely  like 
"  Old  Folks  at  Home,"  which  Nilsson  seemed  so  fond 
of  singing  for  an  encore),  and  by  its  old-fashioned 
Rossini-like  cadences  and  wind-ups,  with  plenty  of 
bright,  sonorous  padding  to  round  out  the  form.  It 
was  a  pleasant  thing  to  hear,  however,  and  put  the 
listener  in  a  genial  mood  for  what  was  to  follow. 
It  elicited  a  great  deal  of  applause ;  we  dare  say 
many  would  have  been  glad  to  hear  it  played  right 
over  again. 

■  Light  and  buoyant  again,  and  full  of  youthful 
happiness  and  sunshine  was  that  charming  little 
Symphony  by  Haydn,  first  heard  in  Boston  in  the 
third  season  of  these  Concerts  (Dec.  1867).  In  feel- 
ing it  is  all  spontaneous  and  fresh.  Its  themes  are 
fascinating,  simple  as  they  are,  and  they  are  shown 
to  be  pregnant  by  a  masterly  and  beautiful  devel 
opment.  In  form  it  is  a  clear  and  perfect  whole  ; 
the  inter-play  of  parts,  of  individual  instruments,  is 
so  admirable  that  the  interest  never  flags, — involv- 
ing of  course  a  pretty  delicate  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  each  performer.  One  of  the  movements, 
however, — the  religious,  solemn  and  uplifting  Lar- 
go,— must  be  excepted  from  the  general  character- 
ization of  the  Symphony  as  "  light ;  "  it  is  a  broad, 
noble  and  majestic  composition.' 

Both  the  Schubert  Overture  and  the  Symphony 
were  played  with  satisfactory  precision,  spirit  and 
expression.  And  all  this,  and  more,  may  be  said  of 
the  rendering  of  the  two  strongly  contrasted  Over- 
tures in  the  second  part.  Mendelssohn's  Hehrides, 
or  FingaVs  Cave,  seemed  as  romantic,  fresh  and  ex- 
quisite as  ever ;  and  the  great  Lronore,  No.  3,  of 
Beethoven — greatest  of  all  Overtures,  surely  of 
sublimity  and  weight  enough  to  more  than  balance 
all  the  light  things  of  the  programme — was  one  of 
the  most  successful  achievements  of  our  orchestra 
for  some  time  past.  It  was  truly  inspiring,  only 
wanting  a  much  larger  body  of  violins  for  the  full 
effect  of  the  immense  crescendo  near  the  close. 

Mr.  Osgood  was  in  excellent  voice  and  mood.  In- 
deed we  never  listened  to  his  singing  with  more 
satisfaction.  It  was  artistic,  finished,  large  and 
well  sustained  ;  full  of  fervor  and  entrainement,  and 
without  exaggeration.     All  hia  aongs  werg  of  rare 
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interest  in  themselves,  and  all  were  snng  with  only 
a  pianoforte  accompaniment ;  but  that  was  played 
by  Mr.  Dresel.  The  old  Italian  Aria  by  Lotti 
might  seem  comparatively  tame, — at  least  very  qui- 
et, unimpassioned,  unsensational — to  modern  tastes  ; 
but  there  is  a  peculiar  charm  in  its  quaint,  broad, 
even,  unaffected  melody  ;  it  belongs  to  a  time  when 
it  was  the  fashion  to  know  music  and  to  think  and 
wiite  sincerely  musically — a  thing  quite  exception- 
al to-day.  For  the  great  Music  Hall,  however,  it 
seemed  to  need  a  less  meagre  accompaniment  than 
we  find  with  the  Italian  song  of  that  day.  The 
three  Franz  songs  were  of  the  finest  and  most  im- 
aginative, well  contrasted  in  their  moods,  and  they 
were  exquisitely  sung  and  accompanied  as  Franz 
himself  would  have  rejoiced  to  heai'  them.  One  lit- 
tle incident  may  be  mentioned  as  not  without  sig- 
nificance. When  the  singer,  standing  at  the  front 
of  the  stage,  happened  to  turn  over  several  pages 
at  a  time,  and,  flinging  aside  his  copy,  drew  near  to 
the  piano,  there  was  a  sensible  drawing  nearer  to- 
gether of  the  melody  and  the  accompaniment,  a 
quicker  sympathy  and  more  intimate  relationship, 
whereby  the  singer  only  gained  more  freedom,  and 
the  composition  spoke  more  for  itself  as  a  composite 
perfect  whole.  In  such  songs  the  one  part  is  as  im- 
portant as  the  other  ;  this  recognized  and  fully 
realized,  we  have  the  song  in  its  integrity,  we  feel 
its  full  intention.  But  how  comparatively  trivial 
and  half  superfluous  the  function  of  accompanist  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  singer's  notion,  which  is 
vox  ei  preterea  nihil ;  she  sings  entirely  as  she  pleas- 
es, and  the  accompanist  must  follow  and  keep  up  as 
he  can,  or  wait  her  pleasure,  flinging  in  chords  here 
and  there  to  bring  the  precious  voice  into  relief. 

Last  Thursday's  Concert  (the  ninth  and  last  but 
one)  offered : 

Part  I.  Unflnished  Symphony  (first  movement), 
Schubert;  Aria:  "As  when  the  dove,"  from  ITnn- 
del's  "  Acis  and  Galatea,"  (Miss  Fanhy  Kellogg); 

Symphony  in  C  minor,  Oade Part  II.    Overture ; 

"Weihe  des  Hauses,"  Beethoven;  Aria  from  MozarVa 
"  Idomeneo  "  (Miss  Kellogg);  Overture  to  "  Tell," 
Rossini. 

For  the  tenth  and  last  Concert  of  this  Thirteenth 
Season,  a  notable  programme  is  nearly  if  not  quite 
arranged.  The  two  great  features  will  be  the  Triple 
Concerto  in  C  major  (for  three  pianos,  with  accom- 
paniment of  all  the  strings  of  the  orchestra)  by 
Each,  and  Beethoven's  Heroic  Symphony.  Also 
the  Zauhei-jlole  Overture  of  Mozart,  Aria,  Songs, 
etc. 


tains  itself  to  the  end.  Then,  in  several  short,  re- 
morseless choral  blasts,  expressing  the  fury  of  the 
crowd  ("  Stone  him  to  death,"  etc.),  you  are  remind- 
ed of  those  turbm  in  the  Passion  Music.  And  what 
a  variety  too  in  these  choruses  !  Contrasted  with 
the  sublime  and  solemn  ones  which  open  and  close 
the  two  parts,  think  of  the  loveliness  of  "  Happy 
and  blest  are  they,"  "  How  lovely  are  the  messen 
gers,"  and  of  the  naive  grace  and  buoyancy,  really 
Greek  and  heathenish  in  its  suggestion,  of  "  0  be 
gracious,  ye  Immortals."  The  chorus  of  female 
voices  which  Mendelssohn  employs  to  represent  the 
voice  from  Heaven  calling:  "  Saul,  why  persecntest 
thou  me  ?,"  is  a  marvellously  imaginative  device, 
and  gives  a  pleasing  sense  of  mystery  and  awe. — 
As  for  the  Arias,  though  few,  comparatively,  they 
are  surely  of  the  character  that  will  live,  full  of 
sweetness,  tenderness  and  deep  devotion  and  assur- 
ance. 

But  we  have  only  room  to  say  that  we  were  ex- 
ceptionally well  pleased  and  edified  that  evening, 
both  by  the  Oratorio  in  itself  and  by  the  uniformly 
excellent  performance.  Very  seldom,  m  any  work, 
has  the  chorus  singing  reached  so  high  a  standard. 
In  promptness  of  attack,  precision,  spirit,  light  and 
shade,  etc.,  every  choral  number  told  for  its  full 
worth.  The  Society  were  fortunate  in  their  quar- 
tet of  solo  artists.  Mme.  Papfenheim  was  all  that 
could  be  desired  in  the  Soprano  recitatives ;  all  was 
distinct  and  pure,  musical  and  expressive  ;  free  from 
all  affectation  or  exaggeration  ;  like  a  true  artist 
she  seemed  absorbed  entirely  in  her  task.  Miss 
Dk.48DIl's  remarkably  rich,  emotional  quality  of 
voice, — with  a  tone  like  a  blended  mass  of  rich  vi- 
olas in  an  orchestra, — made  her  one  song  most  ex- 
pressive ("  But  the  Lord  is  mindful  of  his  own  '). 
Mr.  Wm.  J.  'Winch  was  not  in  his  best  voice,  but 
sang  the  tenor  parts  in  his  best  style  and  feeling  : 
and  Mr.  John  F.  Winch  was  most  satisfactory  in 
the  Bass.  The  Orchestra,  for  its  limited  numbers, 
was  efficient  as  well  as  careful,  and  the  Organ,  in 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Lang,  was  well  played  by  Mr. 
SuMNEa.  Mr.  Zereahn  conducted  with  an  ease  and 
confidence,  which  showed  how  well  he  could  rely 
upon  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  whole  thing 
had  been  rehearsed. 

The  next  Oratorio  will  be  The  Creation,  which 
will  be  given  on  Easter  Sunday,  April  21.  The 
Society  have  also  begun  the  study  of  Verdi's  Re- 
quiem. 


Oratorio. 

The  third  of  the  four  subscription  performances 
by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  took  place  on 
Wednesday  evening,  March  6.  The  Music  Hall 
was  full ;  a  fact  creditable  to  the  public  taste,  see- 
ing that  the  Oratorio  presented,  Mendelssohn's  St. 
Paul,  is  by  no  means  so  popular  as  his  Elijah,  hav- 
ing been  much  less  frequently  performed  here,  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  less  excitingly  dramatic  in  its 
plot,  has  fewer  startling  descriptive  scenes  and 
choruses  that  carry  an  audience  by  storm  like  the 
"  Rain  "  chorus,  the  "  Fire  "  chorus,  etc.,  in  Elijah, 
but  is  more  uniformly  grave  and  weighty,  and  is  so 
seriously  composed,  and  with  consummate  art,  after 
the  model  of  Bach,  very  much,  that  it  has  naturally 
stood  highest  in  the  estimation  of  musicians  both  in 
Germany  and  elsewhere.  It  is  less  readily  appre- 
ciated by  the  many,  but  possibly  its  beauty  wears 
the  longest ;  at  all  events  this  music  is  of  the  kind 
that  cannot  easily  become  hacknied. 

We  have  no  sympathy  with  a  certain  disparaging 
tone  of  criticism  upon  Mendelssohn,  which  mani- 
fests itself  from  time  to  time,  especially  about  here 
of  late.  It  is  a  long  reach  indeed  from  him  to 
Beethoven  or  Mozart,  in  point  of  original,  com- 
manding genius,  nor  is  he  a  Handel  or  a  Bach, 
deeply  as  he  has  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  revealed  his  greatness  to  these  latter  gene- 
rations. But  the  spirit  of  the  Bach  culture  is  man- 
ifested in  the  Paulus,  not  only  in  the  use  he  makes 
of  the  Chorale,  especially  those  fine  effects  of  fig- 
ured choral,  with  rich  orchestral  accompaniments 
and  interludes  ("0  Thou,  the  true,  the  only  Light," 
etc.),  but  in  much  of  the  recitative  and  dialogue,  as 
well  as  in  his  counterpoint,  which  has  not  been 
surpassed  since  Bach  and  Handel.  There  is  essen- 
tial beauty,  symmetry  and  grandeur  in  every  one 
of  the  choruses,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  work  sus- 


Meddlesome  Interviewers  and  Reporter?. 

Of  all  the  forms  of  modem  newspaper  enterprise, 
this  trick  of  "  interviewin."- "  artists  and  other  pulilic 
characters,  Is  the  most  mischievous,  sensational  and  in- 
trinsically vulgar.  It  respects  no  privacy  of  life ;  drags 
everything  before  the  public  gaze,  parading  it  in  false 
or  heightened  colors,  not  because  the  public  has  any 
right  to  know  about  it,  but  because  "  business  is  busi- 
ness," newspapers  and  reporters  "  must  live,"  there 
must  be  free  trade  and  the  widest  field  for  speculation, 
in  news,  as  in  all  other  commodities.  The  Western 
newspapers  make  capital  in  this  way  out  of  the  visits  of 
the  Opera  troupes.  Nothing  delights  them  so  much  as 
to  get  wind  of  some  quarrel  or  jealousy  between  rival 
prima  donnas,  which  they  incontinently  proceed  to 
magnify  to  the  utmost,  fanning  the  spark  into  a  flame, 
or  at  least  raising  a  deal  of  smoke  and  mystery,  so  as  to 
make  spicy  reading  and  sell  papers.  We  are  in  almost 
daily  receipt  of  Western  papers  containing  pencil- 
marked  articles,  often  of  several  columns  in  length,  pur- 
porting to  tell  all  about  the  quarrels  between  Kellogg, 
Hoze  and  Gary,  their  marriage  rumors,  and  what  not,  as 
if  such  stuff,  such  wilful,  wanton  gossip  should  be  of 
any  interest  whatever  to  the  editor  of  a  musical  Art 
journal,  or  to  its  readers  I  Not  all  that  comes  to  our 
mill  is  grist.  We  have  to  do  with  artists  only  as  artists, 
and  have  no  commission  to  pry  into  their  private  rela- 
tions and  affairs.  We  were  glad,  therefore,  to  find  the 
following  pertinent  rebuke  of  the  bad  custom  in  the 
New  York  Tribune  ; 

It  is  well  known,  says  the  Tribune,  tliat  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  the  prima-donna  of  the  period  demands  ex' 
travagant  terms  for  an,  American  engagement  is  the 
danger  and  fatigue  of  the  long  Western  tours.  Manag- 
ers are  not  satisfied  to  rest,  comfortable  and  happy,  at 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Music,  but  they  must  lead 
their  companies  a  forlorn  and  racking  journfy  from  the 
Bay  of  Fundyto  the  Golden  Gate,  and  open  a  travelling 
exhibition  at  every  railway  centre  and  prairie  metropo- 
lis on  the  road.  Thus  the  divinities  of  the  stage  expose 
themselves  to  the  perils  of  pneumonia  and  saleratus,  to 
cold  rides  and  hot  pies,  to  the  odorous  railway  car,  the 
trembling  bridges  and  the  unspeakable  hotels.  Of  late, 
however,  a  new  danger  seems  to  have  been  added  to 
this  Via  Mala,    It  is  the  Western  Reporter.    This  inge- 


nious person  has  discovered  a  new  way  of  stimulating 
business.    Sensations,  which  he  used  tol  hunt  like  wild 
game,  are  getting  to  he  as  scarce  as  the  deer  and  the 
buffalo,  and  as  the  hunter  environed  by  civilization 
sometimes  turns  loose  a  captive  fox  that  he  may  have 
the  excitement  of  chasing  him,  so  the  Western  journal- 
ist has  fallen  into  the  habit  of  setting  up  opera  singers 
in  order  to  have  the  fun  of  running  them  down.    It  is 
not  pleasant  for  the  victim,  hut  it  makes  lively  sport. 
When  the  Kellogg  and  Gary  Opera  Gompany  crossed 
the  Continent  some  time  ago,  it  may  be  rememhered 
that  reporters  lined  the  route  of  travel  in  expectation 
of  a  tremendous  battle  between  the  two  fair  singers, 
and  that  one  sweet  young  man,  impatient  at  the  peace- 
ful aspect  of  affairs,  undertook  to  hasten  the  explosion 
by  industrious  tale-bearing  and  tattling.    Strange  to 
say,  the  company  was  not  blown  to  fragments,  and  al- 
though the  amiable  Strakosoh  trembled  for  a  while  on 
the  verge  of  distraction,  the  catastrophe  which  the 
whole  Western  press  awaited  was  happily  put  off.    But 
of  late  Miss  Kellogg  and  Miss  Gary  have  joined  to  them- 
selves another  distinguished  prima  donna,  and  vent- 
ured once  more  into  the  West,  and  the  trouble  begins 
again.    Five  hundred  Western  journalists  have  sharp- 
ened their  lead  pencils,  laid  in  an  extra  store  of  note- 
books .  and  gone  tearing  madly  after  the  opera  troupe  in 
the  firm  persuasion  that  at  last  the  row  is  going  to  break 
out.    With  three  prima  donnas,  they  say,  peace  is  ridic- 
ulous.   They  are  either  more  or  less  than  women  if  they 
don't  fight— and  we  are  unfit  for  onr  business  if  we  don't 
make  them.    Thus  it  happens  that  the  journals  of  the 
interior  are  filled  with  rumors  and  interviews,  the  gos- 
sip of  the  opera-house  lobbies  and  hotel  corridors,  the 
civil  protestations  of  Mapleson  and  the  ingenious  state- 
ments of  the  open-hearted  Strakosch,  about  "  aUeged 
jealousies"  and  supposed  quarrels  behind  the  curtain, 
and  probable  disagreements  at  the  dinner  table,  and  a 
variety  of  other  matters  with  which  we  cannot  see  that 
the  public  has  any  legitimate  concern.    Certainly  the 
ingenuity  of  the  reporters  in  collecting  and  retailing 
exasperating  remarks,  said  to  have  been  made  by  one 
lady  about  another,  is  worthy  of  a  trained  country  gos- 
sip of  the  gentler  sex.    Miss  Kellogg  would  not  allow 
Miss  Gary  to  go  before  the  curtain  when  she  was  called. 
Miss  Gary  is  bursting  with  jealousy  of  Madame  Marie 
Roze.    Madame  Roze  would  be  a  very  nice  person  if  her 
husband  would  let  her  alone — which  seems  to  be  de- 
manding rather  too  much.    Each  of  the  three  hates  both 
the  other  two:    Any  two  would  cheerfully  combine  to 
spoil  the  success  of  the  other  one.     They  quarrel  about 
dressing  rooms,  about  encores,  about  rehearsals,  about 
bouquets.    FUena  takes  Mignon  by  the  hand  and,  smil- 
ing, leads  her  to  the  foot-lights,  but  .she  calls  her.  under 
her  breath,  "a  hateful  cat.""    Araneris  is  so  fascinated 
with  Aida  that  she  loses  no  chance  to  hear  her  sing,  but 
she  hints  in  confidenre  to  the  discreet  reporter  that  it  Is 
Aida's  husband,  in  the  back-row  of  the  parquet,  who 
starts  all  the  applause.    And  so  the  wretched  little  gad- 
flies of  the  press  buzz  about  these  unfortunate  ladies, 
inserting  their  stings  and  carrying  venom.    Meanwhile 
the  three  sinjrers,  who  seera  by  good  luck  to  be  tolera- 
bly well  supplied  with  patience  and  common-sense,  pre- 
serve their  composure.    It  is  related,  as  a  remarkable 
and  disappointing  circumstance,  that  when  they  left  St. 
Louis  '•  tliey  were  seen  sitting  in  the  same  compartment 
of  the  car,  merrily  chatting  together.    They  were  evi- 
dently in  good  spirits,  and  had  no  serious  quarrel  on 
hand'tust  then."    All  which  the  journalist  regards  as  a 
sort  of  trifling  with  the  public  expectation.    "  A  man 
ain't  ^ot  no  right  to  be  a  public  man,"  said  Captain 
Kedgick  to  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  "unless  he  meets  the 
public  views,"  and  clearly  a  lady  has  no  right  to  be  a 
public  singer  except  on  the  same  condition.    We  trust 
that  when  the  troupe  arrives  in  New  York  it  will  be 
treated  with  more  decency,  and  the  private  sentimenis 
of  the  indi\idual  members  of  it  will  be  let  alone.    We  do 
not  believe  there  is  going  to  be  .any  fight.     We  expect 
to  see  Miss  Keilngg  return  without  marks  of  a  iray, 
Madame  Roze's  handsome  face  will  not  be  furrowed 
with  the  stratches  of  an  angrv  rival,  and  Miss  Gary  will 
show  the  same  bouncing  good  nature  as  of  old.    In  the 
great  free  and  unfettered  West  it  may  be  considered 
rather  a  neat  piece  of  enterprise  to  break  up  the  har- 
mony of  such  a  party  of  divinities,  but  a  journalist  who 
should  set  himself  to  such  a  task  here  would  he  voted  a 
wretched  little  beast. 


The  Catholic  Union  Concert.  The  Choir  of  the 
Catholic  Uuion  gave  its  first  public  concert  on  Monday 
evening  last,  before  a  large  and  friendly  audience.  The 
choir  is  not  a  large  one,  numbering  perhaps  forty  voices. 
The  concert  was  a  pleasant  affair  and  served  to  show  the 
skill  of  the  director,  Mr.  Charles  Lewis,  and  the  intelli- 
gence and  good  discipline  of  the  club,  the  only  marked 
deflciencv  being  the  weakuciR  of  the  tenors,  who  were 
considerably 'outnumbered  by  the  other  parts.  Mrs. 
Lewis's  singing  of  the  solo,  "Oh,  for  the  Wings  of  a 
Dove'  in  Mendelssohn's  //ear  Jfi/ Prayer  was  a  thor- 
ouglily  artistic  and  delightful  performance.  Air.  Powers 
santr  ^fy  Boyhood's  Rome  with  expression  and  easy  skill, 
and  the  beautiful  quartet  ./xist  Like  Love,  was  very 
nicely  done.  Miss  Moonlyand  Mr.  Tnckerman  supplying 
the  alto  and  tenor  parts.  A  word  of  praise  is  due  for 
the  programme,  which  was  admirable  in  selection  and 
arrangement.  The  concert  was  made  additionally  in- 
teresting by  the  tirst  public  appearance  of  a  very  prom* 
IsiBg  ycng  singer.  Miss  Emma  Manning  of  the  Hich- 
lands.  Miss  Manning's  voice  is  a  genuine  soprano  leg- 
pifra,  pure  and  dear,  with  an  extensive  range  and  of 
rather   remarkable    evenness    of   weight    and    quality 
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throughout.  Her  etaging  is  of  a  thoroughly  natural, 
open  style  and  her  vocalization  in  florid  jiasaages  is  al- 
ready g3od.  Mies  Manning  sang  with  entire  self-posses- 
sion, but  with  a  modesty  which  gives  assurance  against 
the  danger  which  besets  every  young  singer  of  promise 
from  the  sometimes  injudicious  praise  of  too  partial 
friends.  Miss  Manning's  friends  can  he  well  content 
with  knowing  that  she  has  a  more  than  usually  fine 
voice,  that  she  is  on  the  "right  track,"  and  that  she 
needs  only  faithful  study  and  the  perfection  of  style 
which  will  come  with  more  mature  years  to  realize  their 
most  friendly  prophecies. — Courier,  March  10. 


Miss  Notes's  Conoebt.  Miss  Abby  Noyes's  benefit- 
concert,  in  Music  Hall  last  Tuesday  evening,  was  given 
before  a  crowded  audience,  which,  if  recalls  of  the  per- 
formers prove  anything,  appeared  to  be  abundantly  sat- 
isfied with  the  entertainment.  Certainly,  if  quantity 
and  variety  are  needed  to  satisfy  a  concert. goer,  the 
programme,  and  the  numerous  additions  thereto,  should 
have  appeased  the  most  voracious.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  make  au  extended  notice  of  the  concert.  As  a 
matter  of  record  it  may  sufiice  to  name  the  performers. 
They  were  as  follows :  Vocalists— Miss  Adelaide  Phillips, 
Miss  Schirmer,  Airs.  Eockwood,  Miss  Hazzard,  Mr. 
rflueger,  Mr.  Felch,  Mr.  Clans,  and  the  Weber  Quar- 
tet of  male  voices.  Instrumental— the  Schubert  Club, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Chambers,  cornet,  Mr.  John  Orth  (in  place 
of  Mr.  Liebling),  pianist,  Mr.  Leavitt  at  the  organ,  and 
Mr.  Keach  and  Mr.  Brackett  as  accompanists.  Many  in 
this  long  list  will  be  recognized  as  artists  of  acknowl- 
edged reputation .  Some  of  those  not  yet  known  to  fame 
acquitted  themselves  creditably,  and  others— well,  less 
so.  The  Schubert  Club  showed  that  it  had  made  good 
use  of  its  time,  since  its  first  public  appearance,  early 
this  season,  in  study  and  practice.  The  Music  Hall  is, 
however,  a  little  too  spacious  for  so  small  a  band.  The 
bigness  of  the  hall  may  also  be  offered  as  an  excuse  for 
the  moderate  degree  of  success  which  attended  the  ap- 
pearance of  some  "of  the  dibutanUs.—Ibid. 


Salem,  Mass.  The  following  progra  rame  was  per- 
formed on  Monday  evening,  Feb.  18,  at  the  concert  of 
Mr.  Akthur  W.  Foote  and  Miss  Lillian  Bailey: 

Thirty-two  Variations  in  C  minor Beethoven 

Mr.  Foote. 

"Nina," Pergolese 

"  Hedgeroses," Schubert 

Miss  Bailey. 

Menuet Eheinberger 

Bourr^e Handel 

Menuet Beethoven 

Gavotte Silas 

Mr.  Foote. 
"  Loreley," Liszt 

Miss  Bailey. 
Fifth  Hungarian  Rhapsody Liszt 

Mr.  Foote. 
Songs  without  Words.    (Nos.  23,  36,  2,  28  and  1), 

Mr.  Foote.  pMendelssolm 

Mazurka.    "  Aime  moi," Chopin-Viardot  Garcia 

Miss  Bailey. 
Paraphrase  on  a  theme  from  **  Rigoletto," 

Mr.  Foote.  [Verdi-Liszt 
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Farmingtcn,  Conn.  The  8fith  and  86th  Concerts 
at  Miss  Porter's  Young  Ladies'  School  (Mr.  Karl 
Klausee,  Musical  Director)  were  given  on  the  7th 
and  8th  inst.  by  "Wm.  H.  Sherwood  and  Miss  Lil- 
lian Bailey,  both  of  Boston.  The  programmes 
were:  for  llie  Soiree,  March  7th: 
o.  Prelude  and  Fugue  No.  3,  C  Sharp  Major, 

(Well-Tempered  Clavichord) Bach 

b.  Fugue  in  G  Minor,  Op.  5 Eheinberger 

Mr.  Sherwood. 

Song — "  Die  Loreley," Liszt 

Miss  Lillian  Bailey. 

a.  "  Song  without  Words,"  A  Minor,  No.  23, 

Mendelssohn 

b.  Impromptu,  A  flat.  Op.  142,  No.  2 Schubert 

c.  Allegro  Feroce  (Etude  Op.  105,  No.  2). .  .Mopcheles 

a.  "  Nina,"— (Old  Italian  Song) Pergolese 

b.  "  Haidenroslein ." Schubert 

Symphonic  Etudes,  Op.  13  (Theme,  Variations  and 

Grand  Finale) Schumann 

Song—"  Ho  messo  nuove  corde," Gounod 

a.  Wedding  March,  (Norwegian  Bridal  Party 

passing  by),  Op.  19,  No.  2 Grieg 

b.  Serenade  in  D  Minor,  Op.  94,  Bk.  9 Eubinstein 

c.  Octave  Study  in  E  flat.  Book  2,  No.  7 Kullak 

a.  "  Isolden's  Liebes-Tod  "  (Finale  of  the  Opera 

"Tristan  uud  Isolde,") Liszt-Wagner 

6.  "  Tannhauser  March," Liszt- Wagner. 

For  the  Matinee,  at  10  a.m.,  March  8th  :— 

a.  Fugue  in  E  minor  ("  Fire  Fugue  ") Handel 

6.  Gigue  in  G  Major Mozart 

c.  "  Chorus  of  Dancing  Dervishes  "  (from  Beetho- 
ven's "  Ruins  of  Athens," Saint-Saens 

Mr.  Sherwood. 

"Gretchen  am  Spinnrade," Schubert 

Miss  Lilli:ni  Bailey. 

a.  Waltz,  C  sharp  minor.  Op.  G4  No.  2 Chopin 

b.  Nocturne,  F  sharp  major,  Op.  16,  No.  2 Chopin 

c.  Fantaisie,  F  minor.  Op.  49 Chopin 

Song— "Pur  dicesti".  Lotti 

Senate,  Op.  Ill L.  v.  Beethoven 

Song— "In  Kxile," Taubert 

a.  "Allegro  Scherzando,"  Op.  5 W.  H.  Sherwood 

b.  Romanza,  Op.  28  No.  2 Schumann 

c.  " Toccata  di  Concerto,"  Op.  36...Auguste  Dupont 

d.  "Rhapsodic  Hongroise,"  No.  6 Liszt 


Baltimore,  Peabodt  Institute.  The  very  inter- 
esting concerts  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  under 
the  direction  of  Asger  Hamerik,  the  Danish  com- 
poser, are  now  in  the  middle  of  their  twelfth  sea- 
son. The  programmes  are  historical,  covering  a 
great  variety  of  composers,  periods,  schools  and 
nationalities  ;  and  notes  biographical,  explanatory 
and  testhetic,  add  to  their  interest.  Here  are  two 
of  the  programmes : 

Third  Concert,  Jan.  5. 
J.  A.  P.  Schnlz  (1747—1800.)    Overture,  D  minor, 

to  Eacine's  "Athalia."    Composed  1785. 
Phil.  Emanuel  Bach  (1714—1788.)  Symphony  D  major. 
Chr.  Gluck  (1712—1787.)    Scene  and  Air  from  the 
opera  "  Orpheus," 

Mrs.  Lizzie  Annandale. 
J.  Haydn  (1732—1809.)    Symphony  B  flat  major. 

No.  21.    "  Queen  of  France." 
Mendelssohn  (1809—1847.)    Piano-coucerto  D  minor. 
No.  2.    Work  40. 

Miss  Lizzie  Beltzhoover. 
Concert-air  fo^  soprano  and  orchestra..    Work  94. 

Mrs.  Tjzzie  Annandale. 
Overture  to  the  opera  "Son  and  Stranger." 
Work  86.    Composed  1829. 

Sixth  Concert,  Feb.  16. 
Niels  W.  Gade  (1817—.)    Symphony  C  minor. 

No.  1.    Work  6. 
Edvard  Grieg  (1843—.)    "  At  the  cloister  gate." 

Work  20.    For  solo,  female  chorus  and  orchestra. 
Miss  Antonia  Henne,  and  students  of  the 
conservatory. 
Scandinavian  folk  songs  with  pinno. 
"  I've  left  the  snow-clad  hills." 

"  I  laughed  when  the  boys  sighed." 
Miss  Antonia  Henne. 
Asger  Hameiik  (1843—.)    Fourth  Norse  Suite,  D  ma- 
jor.   Work  25.    Composed  1876—77. 
On  the  sea.— Folk-tone.— Mermaid's  dance. — 
Love  song.— Towards  the  shore. 
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Cincinnati.  We  have  received  the  following  pro- 
gramme of  a  (or  the)  "Musical  Club,"  Sunday,  Feb. 
17,  which  must  have  proved  instructive  : 

Brahms  Symphony  (4  hands.) 

Messrs.  Schneider  and  Mees. 

Trio Kiel 

Messrs.  Flechter,  Keimar  and  Mees. 

Piano  Solo — Variations Beethoven 

Mr.  Mees. 
'Cello  Solo, 

Mr.  Eeimer. 

Quartet  for  Strings Mozart 

Messrs.  Fletcher,  Mente,  Brockhoven,  and 
Eeimar. 


DEBCKIPTIVKLIST  OFTHB 

Xj-A-TEST  Is-ITJSIC, 

PabltslKtil  br  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 


Litigation  over  Music  Plates. 

THOMAS   J.  HALL   DEFEATED    IN    HIS   SUIT. 

Thomas  J.  Hall,  as  survivor  of  the  firm  of  Hall 
&  Sons,  sued  Oliver  Ditson  <fe  Co.  to  set  aside  a  mort- 
gage made  by  the  plaintiffs  firm  of  their  stereotype 
plates  of  music,  and  to  set  aside  a  sale  of  those  plates 
under  the  mortgage.  The  executors  of  William 
Hall,  the  other  partner,  and  James  F.  Hall  were 
made  defendants  in  the  suit,  but  were  in  sympathy 
with  the  plaintiff.  Hall  <fe  Sons,  music -publishers, 
had  been  in  difficulties,  and  had  pledged  some  of 
their  stereotype  plates  to  William  A.  Pond  and  to  a 
Mr.  Morrison.  They  also  owed  soma  money  to  Dit- 
son (fe  Co.  Ditson  &  Co.  advanced  the  money  to 
take  up  the  mortgages,  took  an  assignment  of  them, 
and  a  new  mortgage  to  cover  all  these  advances 
aud  their  own  debt,  and,  at  the  same  time,  made  an 
agreement  to  share  the  profits  of  any  printing  from 
the  plates  with  Hall  &  Sons.  They  ultimately  sold 
out  the  plates,  about  20,000  in  number,  under  the 
mortgage,  at  a  low  figure.  This  suit  is  to  set  aside 
all  these  tran.sactions. 

Judge  Van  Vorst  in  Supreme  Court,  Special  Term, 
yesterday  decided,  first,  that  the  mortgage  and  the 
printing  agreement  were  not  so  connected  together 
as  to  taiiit  the  mortgage  with  usury,  especially  as 
after  advancing  the  money  and  taking  the  mort- 
gage, Ditson  &  Co,  had  offered  to  waive  the  print- 
ing agreement.  Second,  that  the  printing  agree- 
ment was  not  an  unjust  exaction  on  the  part  of  Dit- 
son &  Co.,  but  a  fair  business  arrangement,  similar 
to  the  one  Hall  &  Sons  had  had  with  other  printers. 
Third,  that  in  the  sale  Ditson  &  Co.  had  taken  all 
proper  measures  to  secure  good  prices,  which  were 
defeated,  if  they  Were  defeated,  by  the  Halls  them- 
selves, in  setting  up  invalid  claims,  and  announcing 
them  to  the  purchasers  at  the  auction  sale.  He 
therefore  finds  in  favor  of  Oliver  Ditson  ife  Co.  Sul- 
livan, Fowler  <fe  Kobbe  appeared  for  the  plaintiff; 
Charles  W.  Sandford  for  the  executors  of  William 
Hall ;  Edward  Patterson  for  J.  F.  Hall,  and  Estes 
&  Barnard  and  Erastus  Cook  for  Oliver  Ditson  A 
Co. — New  York  Tribune. 


Vooali  witli  Plana  Aooompaniisent. 

Love  Me.     (Aime  moi.)    A.    6.    b  to  c. 

Chopin — Viardot.  40 
"  What,  Love !    Art  thou  weeping  ?" 
"'Mais  quoi!  despleurs!" 
"  Wenn  mir  aus  seineu  Augen." 
Love  in  three  languages.    A  striking  concert 
song,  which  is  noticable  as  a  vocal  piece,  with 
Chopin's  music. 

If  You  want  a  Kiss,  take  it !    B6.  3.  c  to  F. 

Rickter.   30 
"  The  sweetest  part  of  living 
Is  to  want  a  kiss — and  take  it!" 
Very  good  advice,  in  general,  and  a  genial, 
pretty  song.  ' 

Jack's  Yam.     C.  3.  d  to  E.  Dlehl.  35 

"  Hillee,  haullee,  hillee  ho ! " 
An  English  sailor's  yarn,  in  good,  hearty  style. 

L  'Albani.    Valse  Chantante.    C.  6.  d  to  c. 

Arditi.  75 
"DehlVien!"  "AhlCome!" 
The  great  compass  of  this  may  frighten  some 
vocalists,  who  may,  however,  in  this  as  in  other 
similar  pieces,  take  choice  notes  that  are  lower 
than  high  c  and  b.  Very  melodious  waltz-song, 
in  the  style  of,  but  more  difiicult  than  "II  Bacio." 

Awake !    B&.  3.  d  to  F.  Adams.  35 

"  Again  and  again,  thro'  the  window  pane. 
The  jasmine  flowers  keep  peeping.'' 
Mr.  Adams  here  makes  a  very  nice  song  out  of 
simple  materials. 

I  Awake  and  Dream.    B6.    4.   g  to  F. 

Blumenthal.  40 
"  Summer's  sun  and  winter's  rain 
Will  not  bring  that  word  again." 
The  words  are  so  musical,  that  it  is  a  pity 
that  they  cannot  all  he  here  written.    Splendid 
song  for  an  Alto  voice. 

InstTumental. 

March  of  the  Men  of  Harlech.    C.    3. 

B.  Richards.  40 
A  very  striking  march  with  good  arrangement. 
Also  published  for  4  hands. 

Editor's  Waltz.    3.  '  Wintei-stein.  40 

Lively  waltzes,  with  which  editors  may  please 
their  leisure  moments. 

Kolibri.    Scherzo  Polka.    (Humming  Bird.) 
G.    3.  Behr.  40 

The  pretty  name  is  none  too  bright  for  the 
brilliant  music. 

Peasants'  Wedding.    Rustic  Dance.    F.  3. 

Hoffmann.  50 
The  rusticity  comes  plainly  out  in  the  move- 
ment, and  the  whole  is  original  and  pleasing. 

The  Turk's  Exit  from  Europe.  Galop.  G.  3. 

Warren.  35 
This  splendid  galop  is  very  appropriate  to  the 
present  state  of  afiiairs. 

Evening  Harmonies.    Op.  230.   (Harmonies 
duSoir.)    D6.    4.  Egghard.  50 

Graceful  melody  with  flying  arpeggio  accom- 
paniment. 

BOOKS. 

Loeschhorn's  Piano  Studies.  With  Ameri- 
can fingering.   Op.  65.   Bks.  1,  2  &  3,  ea.  1.00 
Do.  Op.  66.  "  "        1.25 

Op.  65  contains  Progressive  Studies,  of  which 
No.  1  is  as  easy  as  the  first  lesson  in  an  instruc- 
tion book,  and  the  48  numbers  in  the  three  books 
are  progressively  difficult. 

Op.  56  contains  Progressive  Studies,  of  which 
the  first  ones  are  about  as  difficult  as  those  in 
ICohler's  1st  book. 

Concone's  50  Lessons  in  Singing,  for  the 
Middle  Register  of  the  Voice,  and  Bari- 
tone or  Bass.  Op.  9.  Book  1,  Middle 
Register.  Part  1,  $1.25 ;  Part  2,  $il.25 ; 
Complete,  $2.00.  Baritone  or  Bass, 
Part  1,  $1.50;  Part  2,  $1.50;  Complete,  2.50 
Furnished  with  English  words  by  T.  T.  Barker. 

Dancing  at  Home  and  Abboad. 

By  C.  H.  Cleveland,  Jr.    Clo.  $1.00;  Bds,    80 

This  is  not  only  a  hand-book  for  arranging 
dances,  &c.,  but  a  treatise  on  the  graceful  art. 
The  author  very  ably  defends  it  against  its  ene- 
mies, and  throws  out  many  valuable  suggestions 
as  to  good  manners,  dress  and  etiquette,  ren- 
dering the  book  well  worth  reading,  if  only  for 
these  alone. 


Abbreviations.- Degrees  of  difSculty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
Bft,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  below 
or  above  the  staff.  Thus:  "  0.  6.  c  to  E,"  means  "  Key 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  be- 
I  low,  highest  letter,  E  on  the  4th  space. 


THE    C3-E:^d:    OLE^nSTEI^. 

BY  J.  M.  CHADWICK. 

A    COLLECTIOjr   OF  AJVTEEMS,    MQTETS,    ^C,    FOR    CHORUS    CHOIRS.      ' 
To  be  a  successful  compiler  of  such  a    book,  one  must  himself  have  the    opportunity   of  trying  the  compositions  in  hia  own  cboir. 
Mr.  Chadwick,  as  a  prominent  choir  leader,  has  had  this  advantage,  and  the  compositions  will,  by  others  in  similar  positions,  be  highly  esteemed, 
and  often  used.      The  anthems  are  new  and  original,  being  prepared  for  the  book,  partly  by  the  composer,  and  partly  by  Dr.  M.  J.  Munger, 
Spencer  Lane,  J.  H.  Kalbfleish,  F.  K.  Jones  and  E.  Wltherspoon. 


PRICE    $1.00. 


PER    DOZEN    $9.00. 


As  pants  the  Hart. 

Baptismal  Chant. 

Be  glad  in  the  Lord. 

Benedictus. 

Bread  of  Heaven. 

Come,  said  Jesus. 

Come  unto  Me. 

Give  thanks. 

Glory  to  God.    (Christmas.) 

Gloria  in  Excelsis. 

Gracious  Spirit,  love  divine. 

Guide  our  footsteps. 

Hear  our  Prayer. 


Holy,  Holy  Lord. 

Holy  Father,  hear. 

Holy  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth. 

Hymn  Chant.    (Communion.) 

Hymn  Chant.    (Funeral.) 

I  love  thy  Kingdom,  Lord. 

I  love  them  that  love  me. 

It  is  a  f!:ood  thing. 

I  will  lift  up  mine  Eyes. 

1  will  arise. 

Jesus,  lover  of  ray  Soul. 

Jesus,  meek  and  gentle. 

Let  the  People  praise  thee. 


COaSTTEITTS  : 

Let  the  Words  of  my  Mouth. 

Lift  your  glad  Voices.    (Easter.) 

Make  a  joyful  Noise. 

Mighty  Father. 

My  Country. 

Now  the  Shades  of  Night. 

O  be  joyful  in  the  Lord. 

O,  praise  God. 

Oh!  where  can  rest. 

Passing  over. 

Praise  the  mighty  God. 

Praise  the  Lord. 

Praise  waiteth  for  thee. 


Praise  waiteth  for  thee. 
Praise  the  Lord,  O  my  Soul ! 
Praise,  for  He  is  gracious. 
Praise  ye  the  Lord. 
Responses.    Nos.  1  and  2. 
Rock  of  Ages. 

Safely  through  another  "Week. 
Sacred  Peace. 

Saviour,  breathe  an  Evening 
Shout  the  glad  Tidings. 
Softly  the  Light  of  Day. 
Softly  fades  the  Twilight  Ray. 
So  fades  the  blooming  Flower. 


Teach  me  Thy  Statutes. 

Teach  us,  O  Lord. 

The  Day  is  passed. 

The  Lord's  Prayer. 

The  Lord  my  Shepherd. 

There  is  not  a  Place. 

Thine  forever. 

Thou  art  my  Strenp^h. 

Thou  dear  Redeemer. 

Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  Peace. 

Unveil  thy  Bosom. 

Venite,  in  B*. 

Worship  the  Lord. 


THE!    A-HS/iTEI^IO^lsr    O-XjEE    BOOIC. 

BY  W.  0.  PERKINS. 

The  first  impression  in  turning  over  the  leaves  of  this  new  book  is,  that  it  is  more  like  a  genuine  Glee  book  than  any  recent  production  of 
this  nature.    There  is  not  much  distinction  between  a  Glee  and  a  Part  Song,  but  still  there  is  a  difference,  and  this  volume  is  true  to  its  name. 
There  is,  however,  quite  a  variety,  and  many  pages  of  easy  music. 


PRICE    $1.50. 


PER    DOZEN    $I3.S0. 


Ah,  could  I  with  Fancy. 
Alpine  Echoes. 
America,  sweet  Country. 
Auld  Lang  Syne. 
Autumn. 

Autumn  Flowers. 
Away  to  the  Woods. 
Blow,  gentle  Gales. 
Blow,  Winter  Wind. 
Bugle  Song. 
Come  away. 
Come,  Brothers. 
Cradle  Song. 
Class  P  arting  Song. 
Centennial  Song. 
Come,  Dorothy. 
Dear  S  witzerland. 
Decoration  Day. 
Ever  true. 
Evening  Song. 
Fairy  Song. 
Fairy  Whispers. 


Farewell  to  the  Wood. 

Farewell  Boat  Song. 

Farmer's  Song. 

Five  times,  by  the  Taper's  light. 

Flow,  softly  flow. 

Forest  Life. 

Good  Morning. 

Good  Night. 

Good  Wishes. 

Hurrah  for  Columbia. 

I  cannot  Sing. 

In  Summer's  cool  shade. 

In  the  lonely  Vale. 

In  the  Sweet  Long  ago. 

In  the  Forest. 

Land  of  Freedom. 

Love,  sweet  Love. 

May. 

May  Flowers. 

Maying  Glee. 

Maid  May's  Concert. 

Minstrels  are  we. 


COISITBKrTS  s 

Morning  Chorus. 
Mountain  Life. 
Night  and  Morning. 
Night  on  the  Mountain. 
Oh,  fly  with  me. 
Oh,  hush  thee. 
Our  Boat. 
Over  the  Grave. 
Phoebus. 
Pit-pat  falls. 
Ripe  Strawberries. 
She  sleeps. 
Sleighing  Glee. 
Sleighing  Song. 
Silver  Moonlight. 
Sleep,  gentle  Lady. 
Sleep  in  Peace. 
Spring  Morning. 
Spring  Song. 
Summer. 

Sweet  is  the  Hour. 
Song  should  breathe. 


Song  of  the  Triton. 

The  Bird  of  Paradise. 

The  Belfry  Tower. 

The  Exile. 

The  Singer's  Carnival. 

The  Rover. 

The  Rover's  Joy. 

The  last  Night. 

The  Tempest. 

The  Old  Path. 

The  little  brown  Church. 

The  Herdsman 

The  three  Ch.afer3. 

The  joyful  Parting. 

The  Fountain. 

The  cool  Fountain. 

The  old  Church  Tower. 

The  Month  of  May. 

The  Starry  Night. 

The  Starry  Banner. 

The  Sky-Lark. 

The  glorious  Land. 


The  Power  of  Love. 
The  Dream. 
The  Hoar  Frost  fell. 
The  Violet. 
The  Watcher. 
The  Watchman. 
There's  one  that  I  love. 
Through  the  Wood. 
Tyrolian  Ducks. 
Tyrolese  Song. 
Venetian  Boatman's  Soi 
Watching  Angels. 
Wandering  Minstrels. 
When  Win  ds  breathe  sol 
When  soft  Winds  blow. 
When  the  Roses. 
We'll  crown  them. 
While  the  Lark's  gay  soi 
Who  comes  so  dark  ? 
Who  shall  be  fairest  7 
Wood-bird. 
Woodland  Echoes. 


BY  L.  O.  EMERSON. 


QTJJLI^TETS. 


The  arrangement  for  four  parts  with  Piano  or  Organ  accompaniment  brings  this  compilation  among  Books  for  Quartet  Choirs.  Tet  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  its  use  by  larger  bodies  of  singers,  unless  it  may  be  the  size  and  expense.  The  pieces  throughout  attest  the  good  taste  and 
skill  of  the  veteran  compiler,  who  seldom  makes  a  mistake.    The  pieces  have  a  fair  proportion  of  Solos,  Duets,  Trios  and  Quartets. 

PRICE    IN    CLOTH    $2.23.         BOARDS    $2.00. 


Arise,  shine.    (Christmas) ..Sir  O. Marly 

Benedictus  in  D6 JTavens 

Cost  thy  Burden Bradbury 

Come,  Holy  Spirit  Hmerson. 

i  ;ome  unto  Him Gounod- 
Fast  falls  the  Eventide Banks 

Father  of  Mercies Emerson 

God  that  madest Emerson 

God  be  merciful Sir  J.  Oosa 

Guide  me Emerson 

Hear  our  Prayer i Byder 

Heavenly  Father .Farmer 


COIvrrETJTS  : 


How  sweetly  flowed Marshner 

I  will  call  on  the  Lord Hummel 

I  cannot  always  trace Dow 

I  will  be  glad Petri 

It  is  a  good  thing Hayden 

Nearer,  my  God Clarke 

O,  most  merciful  God Hullah 

O,  Holy  Jesus Ewina 

O,  Lord  most  Holy Abt 

O,  Lord  most  merciful Bissell 

O,  Lord  oiu:  Governor Oordsly 


O,  for  the  wings Mendelssohn 

Oh,  when  shall  I  be  free Mrs.  Scott 

Praise  thou  the  Lord Meh  ul 

Prepare  ye  the  way Garrett 

Rest,  weary  Heart Emerson 

Rock  of  Ages Havens 

Saviour  breathe Emerson 

Sabbath  Morning Emereon 

Sanctus Lambillotte 

Softly  fades  the  T\villght Havens 

Soft  as  fades  the  Sunset Emerson 


See,  from  Zion's  sacred Emerson 

See  Daylight  is  fading Emerson 

Song  of  Judgment Uendelssokn 

Sleep  thy  last  sleep Barnby 

Show  me  Thy  ways Etnrrson 

Sweet  is  thy  Mercy Barnby 

The  Lord  is  in  His  Holy  Temple . .  Havens 

The  Day  is  Past Emerson 

The  Lord's  Prayer 

The  Pilgrim's  Praver .Emerson 

There's  a  Green  Hill Gounod 

Thy  will  be  done Mason 


THIE 


OLJLi^ionsr. 

PRICE    so   CENTS. 


BY    L.    MARSHALL. 

A  Collection,  of  well  chosen  Anthems  and   Choruses,   which  has  the  special  attraction  of  a  loiu  price. 


Aa  the  books  above  described  are  especially  for  the  use  of  Choruses  and  Societies,  it  may  be  well  to  suggest  for  their  practice  also,  St.  Saen's  Christmas  Oratorio 
"  Noel,"  ($1.00);  Parker's  "  Redemption  Hymu,"  (30  cts.);  and  "Joseph's  Bondage,"  ($1.25)  by  J.  M.  Chadwick,  a  fine  Sacred  Cantata,  which  may  bo  given  with  mag- 
nificent effect  by  the  aid  of  dress  and  scenery. 

Also  bear  in  mind  the  popular  Church  Music  Book,  L.  O.  Emerson's  Salutation,  ($12.00  per  doz.)  which  has  a  comprehensive  Singing  School  Course,  and  The 
Encore,  ($7.60  per  doz.)  (also  by  L.  O.  Emerson),  which  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  perfectly  fitted  for  the  needs  of  Singing  Classes. 


Chas.  H.  Bitson  &  Co., 

843  BROADWAY,  NEW  VORK. 


17011  &  Healy, 

CHICAGO. 


PUBLISHED    BT 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO., 

BOSTON. 


(73) 


Dobmeyer  &  Newhall, 

CINCINNATI. 


J.  E.  Ditson  &  Co., 

922  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILA. 
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PETER'S  CATHOI.ir  CHOIR.  In  two  Volumes.  Each  $3.50. 
Compiled  and  arrangeil  by.  W.  Dbesslkr. 

Vol.  I.  This  is  a  large,  fine  hook  of  104  j)npes.  Sheet  music  size,  and  well 
filled.  At  the  outset  we  have  a  Mass  in  D  by  Sfoth  ;  it  fills  17  papes. 
Concone'fl  Mass  in  Eh  extends  from  page  67  to  pnj:o  89;  Ohnewald's  Re- 
quiem Mass  from  page  116  to  pni;;e  127.  Then  we  li.ive  Vespers  by  Rossi 
and  by  Slierbauer,  occupying  33  i)age3.  Thus  tb(-  Maspcs  and  V^'spers 
occupy  73  pages;  this  leaves  123  pages,  which  are  fn  1  cf  fine  music,  fi'ted 
with  Latin  words,  and  in  the  cnse  of  the  '*  Adestes  rideles,"  with  English 
words  also,  in  order  that  the  children  and  others  may  join  in  the  chorus. 

Vol.  XI.  The  second  volume  is  similar  to  the  first  in  appearance  and  size. 
It  contains  two  Masses,  one  by  Mine  (Messe  Solennelle),  and  one  by 
BORDESE  (in  G  minor).  Kuehler's  Vespers  in  D  are  also  given  The 
remainder  of  the  work  has  a  vcy  great  variety  of  all  music  likely  to  be 
popular,  and  fitted  to  all  occasionsfor  which  a  Choir  may  wish  to  use  it. 
Those  who  possess  both  volumes  will  have  a  collection  of  great  value. 

PETER'S  CATHOI^IC  ^ARP.  A  Collection  of  Sacred  Music,  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  Choirs,  Schools  and  Musical  Associations,  containing 
Morning  and  Evening  Services,  consisting  of  the  Masses,  MotetB,  Offer- 
toires  Litanies,  Hymns  for  Benediction,  Vespers  for  Sundays,  and  Ves- 
pers for  the  various  Feasts  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Composed,  Selected 
and  arranged  by  "W.  C.  Peters.    Price  SI. 25. 

Peter's  Catholic  Ilai'p  is  commended  by  Archbishop  Purcell  of  Cincinnati. 
Bishop  Rosecrans  of  Cincinnati,  ana  Bishop  Carroll  of  Covington,  Ky. 
The  above  commendation  may  be  sufficient  for  its  introduction.  But  by 
way  of  further  description  we  may  say  that  the  Harp  is  a  very  neat  vol- 
ume of  175  pages,  of  which  a  few  of  the  first  contain  an  elementary  course 
with  illustrations.  There  is  also  an  explanation  of  the  Gregorian  Meth- 
od OF  Singing.  After  this  we  have  the  Chants,  Hymns,  etc.,  in  great 
quantity  and  variety,  the  music  arranged,  usually,  for  Soprano,  Alto  and 
Basso,  sometimes  with  Latin,  sometimes  with  English  words.  Nearly  all 
the  melodies  are  easy  to  sing. 

AEAIT  C^JMES.  This  a  book  of  65  pages,  Sheet  music  pize,  and  ha>  the 
same  songs  as  those  contained  in  "May  Blossoms."  Thi-  full  title  is  '"May 
Chimes.  A  Collection  of  Hymns  to  the  Blessed  Virgin."  Compiled  and 
arranged  by  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  Cincinnati.  There  is  a  mil  Piano 
(or  Organ)  accompaniment  to  each  piece,  and  the  whole  has  the  appear^ 
ance  of  an  elegant  collection  of  Sheet  Music  Songs.    Price  $1.25. 

MAY  DEOSSOSI8.  A  Collection  of  Hymns  to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
Compiled  and  arranged  by  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
These  are  all  in  the  English  language.  There  are  42  Hymns.  The  book 
has  68  pages  and  is  a  very  pretty  volume.  The  music  is  either  in  one  or 
two  parts,  without  accompaniment,  except  by  the  left  hand.  "  May  Blos- 
soms''  is  for  schools,  and  contains  the  same  pieces  as  those  found  in  the 
larger  book,  "May  Chimes"  above  described.  Some  of  the  Song 
titles  are : 

Eve  of  May,  Mother  loved,  Hail,  Virgin, 

Rose  of  the  Cross,       Sorrows  of  Mary,  Sacred  Heart, 

Evening  Hymn,  Star  of  Ocean,  Memorare, 

Jesus,  our  Love,  Mater  Amabilis,  Sweet  Mary, 

Ora  pro  me.  Magnificat,  The  Assumption, 

St.  Aloyaius,  Staoat  Mater,  St.  Joseph, 

The  Storm,  Heart  of  Mary. 

Price  40  cts. 

PEXER'8  SORAI^ITIT  HimiS'  ROOK.  Compiled  and  arranged 
by  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  Cincinnati.  Price  in  Boards,  40  cts.  A  very 
compact  and  convenient  book,  containing  on  VZh  pages,  nearly  200  pieces 
of  music,  including  Responses,  Chants,  etc.,  for  occasions  connected  with 
the  service  of  the  Mass;  a  short  Choral  Mass,  a  Requiem  Mass,  Vespers, 
Litanies  for  common  service,  English  and  Latin  Hymns,  etc.  The  music 
is  in  2  parts.  3  parts  and  4  parts.  There  are  also  Bolos,  and  most  of  the 
pieces  can  be  performed  with  good  effect  by  Soprano  and  Alto  voices, 

CAWTCS    RIVIJITC:**.      By  A.  H.  Rohewig.     Price  $2.75.    It  is  almost 
stiperfluous  to  recommend  this  splendiil  book.    It  commends  itself  to  the 
eye  at  once,  has  a  great  variety  in  the  music,  and  is  already  ven'  widely 
known  and  used.     It  has  300  large  pages,  well  occupied  and  has'  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  recommendation  bj'  the  Archbishop  of  Philadelphia. 
fIXARVA    HMMACUEATA,      By  E.  J.  Dooley.     Boards  $2  25.    Cloth 
S2.50     This  book,  of  recent  issue,  has  new  music  of  the  most  pleasing 
character.      It  has  no  Masses.     These  are  amply  provided  iu  standard 
publications  now  in  general  use,  and  the  space,  gained  by  their  omission, 
IS  well  filled  hy  very  brilliant,  easy  and  tasteful  nmsic,  which  is  united  to 
words  appropriate  to  different  parts  of  the  service. 
THE    CAHTTATE-      Bv  Anthont  Werner.     Vol.  I.,   Morning  Service. 
Price  S2-25.    Vol.  II ,  Evening  Service,    Price  §2  25. 
These  are  large  volumes,  each  one  containing  all  pertaining  to  a  full  ser- 
vice.   The  first  volume  has  no  less  than  Six  Masses,  namelv : 
Mass  in  C  —  Buehler,  Mass  in  G  —  Schmid 

Mass  in  F Concone,  Mass  In  C —  Wallenreiter 

Mass  in  E& Feltz,  Mass  (Roman  Convent)  in  A. 

There  are  also  two  Requiems  (each  with  9  divisions)  and  more  than  50  mis- 
cellaneous pieces  for  various  occasions. 

The  second  volume  is  about  as  large  as  the  first,  with  a  still  greatervarie- 
ty,  including  all  things  appropriate  to  Evening  Service.  It  has  near  fifty 
Vesper  Hymns,  thirty-six  Psalms,  fifty  English  Hymns,  and  about  seventy 
other  pieces,  including  fifteen  Litanies,  eight  varieties  of  O  Salutarisj  ana 
eight  of  Tantum  Ergo.  The  Cantate  is  recommended  by  the  Bishop  of 
Boston. 
THE  OEFEItTOMl'M.  By  W.  0.  Fiske.  Prico  in  Boards  $2.50. 
Price  in  Cloth  .?2  75.  A  complete  collection  of  Music  for  Sunday  and  Hol- 
iday Services,  containingMasses,  Vespers,  Anthems,  Hymns forOffertory, 
Benediction,  and  all  special  occasions;  a  Requiem  Mass,  Holy  Week 
Service,  Responses,  etc.  A  dozen  pages  of  this  collection  are  devoted  to 
the  Elements  of  Music.  After  these  we  have  about  110  pieces,  for  various 
parts  of  the  Service.    There  are  five  Masses,  namely: 

Mass  in  E6 —  Conconey  Mass  in  E&  —  Bmnonf, 

Mass  in  F Webbe,  Mass  in  F  —  Fiske, 

Mass  'Requiem  Gregortan"). 
There  are  13  Vesper  Psalms.  7  Aves,  4  *' O  Salutaris,"  4  "Tantum  Ergo," 
and  many  other  Hymns,  Responses,  etc. 


XHE  IflElMORAllE.  A  Collection  of  Catholic  IVInsic  containing  Six 
Masses,  a  short  Requiem  Mass,  Vespers,  and  a  variety  of  miecellaneouR 
pieces  suitable  for  Morning  and  Evening  Service  and  for  Family  or  Pri- 
vate Devotion,  with  accompaniment  forOrgan  or  I*iahoforte.  By  Akth*_  - 
NY  Wertjer.    Price  $2.75. 

Mr.  Werner  has  taken  special  pains  to  introduce  music  of  an  elevated 
character  into  his  book.  It  has  271  large  pages,  six  Masses,  eight  nieces 
for  Vespers,  and  a  number  of  other  pieces.  The  music  is  by  Mozart, 
Cherubini,Palestrina,  Mueller,  Himmel,  Zimmer,  F.X.Schmidt,  L'Abbo 
Michel,  Zwmg,  Witzka,  and  other  good  composers. 

PEXER'iS  CATHOIjIC  IHEEOMST.  Consistingof  Hymns  to  the 
61eB8ed  Virgin,  Vesper  Hymns,  Hyoans  for  Benediction,  Litanies  and 
Chants,  together  with  Hymns  for  all  the  principal  Feasts  and  other  im- 
portant occasions.  Arranged  for  Female  Voices  (with  an  occasional  Bass 
part,  ad  libitum)  by  William  Dbessler.  Price  $1.50. 
The  140  numbers  in  this  flno  collection  of  harmonized  airs,  are  very  gener- 
ally printed  with  two  staffs  in  a  brace ;  but  sometimes  \nth  three,  to  allow 
of  a  proper  accompaniment.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  arrangement,  and, 
ol  cotirse  an  equally  great  variety  of  subjects. 

PETER'S  CATHOXilC  HAHIVIOIVIST.  A  Collection  of  Sacred 
Music,  appropriate  for  Morning  and  Evening  Service,  consisting  of  Mo- 
tets, Masses,  Hymns,  Chants,  etc.,  suitable  to  the  principal  Festivals 
throughout  the  vear.  For  the  use  of  small  choirs;  with  separate  accom- 
paniments for  drgan  or  Pianoforte.  By  W.  C.  Peters.  Price  $1.50. 
A  number  of  Prelates  and  Clergymen  have  assisted,  in  various  ways,  the 
work  of  the  author  in  compilation.  The  book  is  intended  to  be  a  collec- 
tion of  easy  music,  and  is  entirely  in  the  reach  of  ordinary  singers. 
In  looking  over  the  table  of  contents,  we  notice  that  of  the  86  pieces  of 
music,  alarge  portion  are  of  Gregorian  origin.  The  remainder  is  arranged 
from  compositions  of  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Haydn,  Winter,  Neukomm  and 
other  celebrities. 

I^ITRA  CA'm:oXf CA.  By  Wii-cox  and  Southard.  Boards  Sil.50. 
Cloth  .?2.75.  Dr.  Wilcox's  long  experience  as  organist,  and  his  nndispmed 
taste,  coupled  with  the  well-known  talents  of  the  other  compiler,  are  stif- 
ficient  authority  for  the  value  and  usefulness  of  this  fine  volume. 

VESPERS   KIV   C.      By  W.  O.  FiSKB,  31,25, 

VESPERS  MTS   Cf.      By  A.  H.  Rose-wig,  $1.25. 

These  Vespers  by  Composers  whose  larger  books  are  elsewhere  noticed,  are 
well  worth  examining. 

MASSES. 

BY    MOZART. 

1st  Maes  in  C Cloth  $1.00;  Paper  65  cents. 

2d      ..      .   C 100;      ..      65      .. 

9tli    ..      .G 1.00;      ..      65 

12th..      .   G Cloth  81.12;    Boards    1.00;      ..      80      .. 

loth  (Requiem)  Mass Cloth    1.00;      ..      65 

SY  HAYnir. 

1st  Mass  in  Bb Cloth  $1.12;  Paper  80  cents. 

2d      ..       .    C 

3d      ..       .D Cloth  $1.12;  Boards  $1.00; 

4th     ..        .    B6 Cloth    1.12; 

6th     ..        .    B6 1.25;       ..        .$100. 

7th    ..       .    G 1.00;       ..      65  cents. 

8th    ..       .    B6 

10th  ..       .    Bi 1.2.1;       ..        $1.00. 

BY   BEETHOVEIV. 

Mass  in  C Cloth  $1.12;  Boards  90 cts.;  Paper  80  ots. 

BY    OTHKB   AUXHOXtS. 

Bordese's  Mass  in  F Cloth  $1.00;  Paper  80  cts. 

Buhler's  Mass,  No.  1,  in  Ei>.    4  voices,  2  Sop.,  Tenor  and  Bass SI. 26 

"  "       No.2,inE6.    3     "       Sop.,  Alto  and  Bass $1.25 

"  "      No.3,inF      4mlxedToices $l.co 

Concone's  Mass  in  F.  4Toices Cloth  $1.00;  Paper  80  cts. 

DeMonti-a   "     "  B6 Cloth  $1.00;  Boards  80  cts.;  Paper  65  cts. 

Parmer's       "      "  B5 •■        1.12;         ••         $1.00;      ••       80  cts. 

Gounod's  Mass  Solennelle Cloth  $1.12;  Paper  80  cts. 

Guignard's  Mass $1.00 

Generali's  Mass  in  G,    4  mixed  voices $2.60 

Kempter's    "    inD.    4voice8 $1.60 

Lambilotte's  Mass  Pascale  inD $2.60 

Mercadente's  Mass  in  B6.    3  voices Cloth  $1.00;  Paper  76  cts. 

Neidermeyer's    "    inD Cloth  $1.50;  Paper  $1.25. 

Ohnewald's  Requiem  Mass,  No.  l.inF.    4  voices $1.25 

"  "  "      No.  2,  in  B*.  4  voices 80  cts. 

Peter's  Jubilee  Mass,  in  G.    4  voices ;  Sop.,  Alto,  Tenor,  Bass $2.00 

"       Selected     "     inG.    2  voices 80  cts. 

Rossini's  Mass  Solennelle Boards  $2.00;  Paper  $1.60. 

Scheidermeyer's  Mass  in  D.    4voicesj  2Sop., Tenor  and  Bass $1.25 

Schwing's  Mass  Solennis  inD $2.60. 

Southard's    "     in  F 50  cts. 

"  Short  Mass  inD 60  cts. 

Steam's  Mass  in  A $1.60. 

Schmidt's   "     inE5.    Svoioes $1.50. 

Spoth's  Choral  Mass,    Unison 65  cts. 

The  names  of  other  Masses  will  be  found  in  connection  with  notices  of 

boolts  in  this  and  the  other  column. 
Besides  music  especially  adapted  to  the  Catholic  Service,  Ditson  &  Co.  pub- 
lishes a  large  number  of  books  suited  to  the  needs  of  educational  institu- 
tions, and  of  all  communities  where  Sheet  or  Bound  inusic  is  in  use.  Des- 
criptive lists  and  catalogues  of  all  publications  are  willingly  sent  to  any 
address.  They  call  attention  to  Instruction  Books  for  all  mstromente ;  to 
Home  Musical  Library,  which  includes  about  20  volumes  (sold  separate- 
ly) into  which  all  pieces  of  sheet  music  that  have  acquired  a  reputation 
are  "  promoted ;  "  to  unequalled  Cyclopaedias  and  Dictionaries  of  music ; 
to  Catechisms  and  all  sorts  of  helps  for  Teachers,  and  finally  to  many  thou- 
sands of  Songs,  Duets.  Waltzes,  Polkas,  Marches,  Schottisches,  etc., 
asy  of  which  are  willingly  forwarded  to  any  customer. 


Any  book  mailed,  post-free,  to  any  address,  for  the  Ketail  Price. 


OLIVER      DITSON 
DITSON   &  CO.,        LYON  &  HEALY, 


CHAS.    H 

(Successors  to  J.  L.  Peters,) 
843  Brnatlway,  New  York 


dticagro. 


&      CO.,      BOSTON. 

DOBMEYER  &  NEWHALL,      J.  E.    DITSON  &  CO. 
Cincinnati.  (Successors  to  Lee  &  TValker,) 

14  Ptallatlelpliia. 
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451  Washington  St,,  Boston,  Mass. 


JOHN 


DWIGHT,       EDITOE. 


y^TEEMS.— If  mailed  or  called  for,  $2.00  per  annum; 
delivered  by  carriers,  $2.50.    Payment  in  advance. 

Advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  the  following  rates  : 
One  insertion  per  line  30  cents. 
Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line,  20  cents. 
Special  rates  for  yearly  cards. 

J.  S.  SPOONEE,  PRINTER,  17  PROVINCE  ST. 


J.^trerti8emetits. 


DR.  F.  A.  WELTER,  Director  of  Music  at  the 
Virginia  Female  Institute,  Staunton,  Va.,  will  be 
open  for  an  engagement  in  like  capacity  or  as  Professor 
of  Classics  and  Modern  Languages.  Principals  or 
Trustees  of  Institutions  of  tirst  class  standing  only 
address  Box  33,  P.O.,  Stauut»ii,  Va.         [964-71 

O  R,  -A.  3Sr  ID 

MUSICAL  AND  EDUGATIONAl  EXCURSION 

Xo  Europe,  in  tlie  Summer  oflS^S, 

Visiting  Ireland,  Scotland,  England,  France,  Belgium, 
the  Rhine,  Prussia,  Switzerland,  Italy  and  the  Paris  Ex- 
position. All  objectionable  features  incident  to  European 
travel  entirely  removed.  Return  tickets  good  for  tvcelve 
months.  College  professors,  teachers  of  music  and 
literature,  art  students,  school  teachers  and  others  of 
like  tastes,  please  address  for  prospectus, 

B.  TOURJEE, 
959  Music  Hall,  Boston. 

Novello'g  PuWioationg,  ' 

The  most  striking  and  popular  Choruses  of 
the  Oratorios,  the  Operas,  favorite  Cantatas, 
Odes,  Masses,  etc.,  etc.,  added  to  which  are 
large  numbers  of  separate  Anthems,  Canticles, 
Glees,  and  Four-Part  Songs. 

These  very  convenient  publications,  (a  thous- 
and or  more  in  number),  include  almost  every 
good  thing  in  Chorus  form  that  can  be  called 
for.  The  prices  of  most  of  them  vary  from  S  to 
15  cents  per  copy. 

Novello's    Octavo  Editions 

of  Services  by  Modern  Composers.  Sixty  Servi- 
ces, or  Parts  of  Services,  by  first-rate  English 
composers.  The  Credos,  Te  Deums,  Jubilates, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  also  published  separately. 

Novello's  Part-Song  Book. 

Second  Series.  A  Collection  of  Four-part  Songs 
and  Madrigals,  by  Modern  Composers. 

There  are  Twenty  volumes  in  the  series,  each 
containing  6  to  8  of  the  best  Part-Songs.  Sepa- 
rately, 6  cts.  to  15  cts.  Each  book  or  volume  50 
ots. 

The  above,  and  numerous  other  books,  includ- 
•  ingthe  standard  Oratorios,  Cantatas  and  Operas, 
are  all  fully  described  in  our  Catalogues  and 
CiKCULARS.  Directors  of  Choirs,  Clubs  and 
Musical  Societies,  will  at  once  perceive  the  ad- 
vantage of  possessing  such  lists.  Furnished 
free  on  application. 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co., 

SOLE    AGENTS 

Forme  UniteiStatesforloTello'sPiililicatioiis. 


jruSX    PVBI.I«IHS!I>. 


The  Sunshine  of  Song. 

A  bright  and  sunny  collection  of  New  Songs,  Ballads 
and  Songs  with  Choruses,  and  with  Piano  or  Reed  Organ 
acc't.  A  book  quite  American  in  character,  with  our 
own  popular  composers,  and  the  class  of  songs  that  are 
the  greatest  favorites. 

Uniform  in  style,  binding  and  price  with  the  "World 
of  SoBg,"  "Q-ems  of  English  Song,"  and  others  of  the 
"Library"  series,  and  costs  in  Boards  $2.60;  Cloth  $3.00; 
Fine  Gilt  $4.00. 


THE  CLUSTER  OF  GEMS. 

This  is  a  valuable  collection  of  pieces  of  a  somewhat 
advanced  character  as  to  difficulty,  and  is  suited  to  the 
tastes  of  advanced  players.  There  are  239  pages  Sheet 
Music  Size,  and  the  pieces,  which  average  about  5  pages 
each,  are  by  Le.vbach,  Spindler,  Von  Bitlow,  Lichner, 
Rubenstein,  Ascher,  Oesten,  and  other  celebrities.  Uni- 
form in  style,  price  and  binding,  with  the  "Sunshine" 
described  above,  and  with  the  27  other  books  of  the 
famous  "Library"  series. 

In  Boards  $2.50;  Cloth  $3.00;  Fine  Gilt  $4.00. 

For  Sale  at  all  the  principal  music  stores.  "Will  also 
be  mailed,  post  free,  to  any  address,  for  the  retail  price. 
Change  may  be  sent.in  postage  stamps. 


DITSON  &  CO. 

Invite  renewed  attention  to  their  "Library"  series  of 
books.  It  is  continually  enlarging,  and  growing  richer 
by  the  addition  of  collections  of  successful  Songs  or 
Pieces,  and  includes  so  nearly  all  that  are  good,  that  no 
player  or  singer  can  very  well  dispense  with  the  pres- 
ence of  at  least  a  few  of  the  volumes  among  the  music 
on  the  Piano  or  Org-an. 

The  larger  books   are   collected   under  the   general 
title  of 

THE 

Home  Musical  Library. 

Vocal. 

1.  The  Sunshine  of  Song. 

2.  The  World  of  Song. 

3.  Gems  of  English  Song. 

4.  Household  Melodies. 

Vol.  I. 
6.         "  "o     "    IL 

6.  Moore's  Irish  Melodies. 

7.  Silver,Chord. 

8.  Gems  of  German  Song. 

9.  Shower  of  Pearls.  Duets 

10.  Gems  of  Scottish  Song. 

11.  "       Sacred 

12.  Wreath  of  Gems. 

13.  Operatic  Pearls. 

14.  Silver  Wreath. 


Vocal  and  Instrumental. 

16.  Musical  Treasure. 


Instromentd. 

16.  The  Cluster  of  Gems. 

17.  Gems  of  the  Dance. 

18.  Gems  of  Strauss. 

19.  Welcome  Home. 

20.  Pearls  of  Melody. 

21.  Pianist's  Album. 

22.  Pianoforte  Gems. 

23.  La  Cr^me  de  la  Cr^me. 
Tol.  I. 

24.  "       "       "     "    II. 

25.  Fountain  of  Gems. 

26.  Piano  at  Home. 
4-Hand  Pieces. 

27.  Organ  at  Home. 
Reed  Organ  Pieces. 

28.  Home  Circle.    Vol.  I. 

29.  "  "  "    II. 

30.  Parlor  Music.    Vol.  I. 
32.     "  "  "    n. 


Each  of  the  above  books  contains  from  200  to  250 
pages  of  Sheet  Music  Size,  and  from  60  to  200  Songs  or 
Pieces  (according  to  length.) 

Uniform  Binding  and  Price,    $2.50  Boards; 
$3.00  Cloth  ;  $4.00  C^lt. 

The  smaller  books  have  the  general  title  of 
THE 

Gem  Musical  Library, 

Are  elegant  affairs,  each  contains  80  well  iilled  pages, 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  25  songs  or  pieces,  well  dis- 
played, in  attractive  style. 

Price  in  Boards  $1.50;    in  Cloth  $2.00. 


33.  Fireside  Echoes. 

34.  The  Song  Basket. 

35.  Gathered  Flowers. 

36.  Hearth  and  Home. 

37.  Shining  Lights. 

38.  The  Song  Gift. 

39.  Priceless  Gems. 

40.  Sweet  Sounds. 

41.  Golden  Leaves.  Part  1. 

42.  "  "  "    2. 


InAtraacutal. 

43.  Fairy  Fingers. 

44.  Golden  Chimes. 

45.  Magic  Circle. 

46.  Pearl  Drops. 

47.  Musical  Blossoms. 

48.  The  Musical  Gift. 

49.  Music*!  Gathering. 

60.  Brilliant  Gems. 

61.  Pleasant  Memories. 

62.  The  Young  Pianist. 

63.  Musical  Recreations. 

ox.i"\rEii  iDiTsoisr  <&  co., 

449  &  461  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


V  0  0  AL . 

My  Love  is  far  Away.    Part  Song  for  mixed 

voices.    B.    5.    f  to  b.  Osgood.  30 

Then  Comes  Kest.    C.    3.    c  to  C.       Barri.  40 
The  Angel's  Song.     (Der  Engellied.)  (La 

Serenata. )    (?.    4.    d  to  g.  Braga.  50 

Marie.    E6.    3.    d  to  P.  Cowen.  40 

Marie.    Ballad.    G6.    3.     G  to  E.       Jensen.  30 
Sadie  the  Flower  of  the  Dell.    Song  and 

Chorus.    D.    3.    c  to  F.  Jones.  40 

My  Lover  across  the  Blue  Sea.    F.  3. 

E  to  F.  Adam.  35 

Under  the  Lamplight.    D  minor.  3.    c  to  D. 

Gray.  35 
Love  Me.     (Aime  moi.)    A.    6.    b  to  c. 

Chopin— Viardot.  40 
If  Tou  want  a  Ess,  take  it!    B6.  3.  c  to  F. 

Bichter.  30 
Jack's  Tarn.    C.  3.  d  to  E.  Dlehl.  85 

L  'Albani.    Valse  Ghantante.    C.  6.  d  to  c. 

Arditi.  "75 
Awake !    B6.  3.  d  to  F.  Adams.  35 

I  Awake  and  Dream.    B&.   4.   g  to  F. 

Blwnenthal.  40 
Thou  art  like  unto  a  Flower.      Quartet  for 

Male  Voices.    A&.    4.    G  to  a.     Oscjood.  30 
Vive  la  Bacchanal  I    (Drinking  Song.)    C. 

3.    F  to  F.  Leyhourne.  30 

Mid  Starry  realms  of  Splendor.    A6.    5. 

0  to  a.  Muno  Celli.  40 

Oh !  press  thy  Cheek  against  my  own. 

(Lehn  deine  Wang'  an  melner  Wang'.) 

E6.    3.    c  to  E.  Jensen.  30 

PerSempre.    (Forever.)    Waltz  Song. 

B6.    7.    c  to  b.  Gloria.  50 

Xnstramental. 
March  of  the  Men  of  Harlech.    0.    3. 

B.  Bichards.  40 
Editor's  Waltz.    3.  Winterstein.  40 

Kolibrl.    Scherzo  Polka.    (Humming  Bird.) 

G.    3.  BeJir.  40 

Peasants'  Wedding.    Rustic  Dance.    F.  3. 

Hoffmann.  50 
The  Turk's  Exit  from  Europe.  Galop.  G.  3. 

Warren.  35 
Evening  Harmonies.    Op.  230.   (Harmonies 

duSoir.)    D6.    4.  Egghard.  50 

Quadrilles  for  Violin  and  Piano.  Winner,  ea.  50 

N"o.  2.    Mazourka  Quad.    3.     (Russian. ) 
Regrets.    Nocturne.    C.    4.  Hammerel.  35 

Where  we  Laugh  and  Live.   (Wo  man  lacht 

and  lebt.)  Galop.  D.  3.  Ed.  Strauss.  30 
Ten  Russian  Songs  without  Words.  Selec- 
ted by  N.  H.  Dale.  50 
Wedding  Tour  Galop.  F.  3.  WallU.  35 
En  Route.  4  Hands.  E6.  5.  Sydney  Smith.  1.00 
Hobart  Pasha  March.  B6.  2.  Watson.  40 
New  York  7th  Regiment  March.    E6.    3. 

Markstein.  40 
Louisa  Waltz.    D6.    3.  Sammerel.  40 

Boobs. 

Loeschhokn's  Piano  Studies.  With  Ameri- 
can fingering.   Op.  65.   Bks.  1,  2  &  3,  ea.  1.00 
Do.  Op.  66.  "  "        1.25 

Concone's  50  Lessons  in  Singing,  for  the 
Middle  Register  of  the  Voice,  and  Bari- 
tone or  Bass.  Op.  9.  Book  1,  Middle 
Register.  Part  1,  $1.25 ;  Part  2,  $1.25 ; 
Complete,  §2.00.  Baritone  or  Baas, 
Part  1,  $1.50;  Part  2,  $1.50;  Complete,    2.50 

Dancing  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

By  C.  H.  Cleveland,  Jr.    Clo.  $1.00;  Bds,    80 


Music  BY  MAIL. — Music  la  sent  by  mail,  the  expense 
being  one  cent  for  every  two  ounces,  or  Iraction  thereof, 
one  or  two  cents  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music.  Persona 
at  a  distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
these  rates. 
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M 


KS.    FLOKA    E.    BAKRY,    Vocalist    and 
Teaolier  of  Vocal  Music.     124  Chandler  St. , 


near  Columbus  Avenue. 


GW.  POSTER,  Conductor  and  Vocalist,  will  resume 
•  Lessons  on  and  after  Oct.  9, 1875,  at  690  Washington 
Street,  rooms  of  Woodward  &  Brown,  Boston.  Call  Sat- 
urday's from  11  to  12  o'clock. 


pring 
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DITSON  «  COMPANY 

Proyide  at  all  times  a  rich  array  of  Musical  novelties  for  the  various  seasons.  One  new 
Song  and  one  new  Piano  piece  per  diem  are  issued,  and  new  books  to  supply  the  needs 
of  professionals  and  amateurs  are  constantly  in  preparation.  Among  the  New  Songs 
and  Pieces  may  be  mentioned  : 

I'LL  BE  WATCBING  FOR  YOU  AT  THE  WINDOW.  A  Song  and  Chorus  with  Picture  title, 
by  C.  M.  Pyke,  is  a  most  attractive  thing,  and  the  sweet  face  on  the  title  is  worth  the  price 
(40cts.).  Also,  G.  D.  Wilson's  Polka  Rondo,  called  DANCING  ON  THE  GREEN,  (60  cts.) 
which  is  a  bright  polka,  differing  from  others  in  having  a  shade  of  that  graceful,  gliding 
movement  which  is  common  in  Mr.  W.'s  pieces. 

And  apropos  of  "Dancing  on  the  Green  "  comes  a  book  for  the  dancers,  and  an  unusually  good 
one.    It  is  by  C.  H.  Cleveland,  Jr.,  an  enthusiast  in  his  profession.     The  book  is  named 

Sasicirig  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

It  contains  so  many  rules  and  suggestions  as  to  good  manners  and  etiquette,  as  to  be  a  sort  of 
improved  "  ("hesteifield."  It  very  intelligently  and  ably  defends  the  dance  from  the  charges 
of  imnwralify  brought  against  it  by  many  over-strict  people,  and  very  cleverly  turns  the 
tables  against  them  by  counter  criticisims.  Directions  for  dances  are  all  right,  and  fully  illus- 
trated by  plans  and  flgui'es.    Cloth  $1.00:  boards  80  cts. 

Teaohepg  of  Singing,  Glioirs  and  gocieties 

Are  now  looking  forward  to  the  end  of  the  season's  practice,  and,  very  likely  wish  to  get  hold 
of  something,  not  very  difficult,  that  will  give  eclat  to  the  final  performances.  How  will  one 
of  our  40  Cantatas  do?  (Send  for  descriptive  cirevilars!)  Try  Joseph's  Bondage,  or  Esther, 
(very  easy),  Belshnzzar,  or  some  of  Mendelssohn's  pieces  for  sacred,  or  Coiiiala,  or  Don 
Munio,  or  Loreley,  or  (easier)  The  Haymakers,  The  Pic-Nic,  or  Palomita,  or  some  of  the 
many  others  for  secular  cantatas. 

SCHOOL    TEACHERS 

Will  bear  in  mind  our  varied  and  useful  School  Music  Rooks,  so  complete  that  no  new  one  is 
needed  at  present.  For  High  Schools  there  is  the  very  popular  High  School  Choir,  ($9.00  per 
doz. )  or  for  Ladies'  Colleges  or  Normals  there  is  the  School  Song  Book,  ($6.00  per  doz.)  which 
is  higher  class  than  its  title.  Choice  Trio'i  ($9.00  per  doz.)  are  for  Female  Voices,  and  furnish 
excellent  music,  and  Deems' Solfeggi,  (75  cts.)  are  splendid,  easy  Italian  exercises.  Then  for 
systematic  instruction  in  Common  Schools  there  are  the  three  books  of  the  American  School 
Music  Readers,  (35,  50  snd  50  cts.)  and  the  very  thorough  Grammar  School  Choir,  $6.00  per 
doz.)  and  for  general  collections  of  School  songs  there  are  the  Song  Echo,  (To  cts.),  Mocking 
Bird,  (50  cts.),  Music  Teacher,  (50  cts.),  and  Our  Favorite,  (60  cts.) 
For  a  musical  excitement  among  the  scholars  get  up  the  "  young"  and  bright  Cantatas,  "  Maud 
Irving,"  "Guardian  Angel,"  "  Hour  in  Fairy  Land,"  the  "Twin  Sisters,"  or  one  of  the  others. 

ST-A.-Z'EK.SS  -A-T  iiOIVEE  should  be  provided  with  plenty  of  collections  of  Bound 
Music,  like  the  "  Home  Musical  Ijibrary "  books,  or  those  of  the  "  Gem  Musical  Library." 
Altogether  there  are  53  Volumes,  containing  the  best  part  of  all  the  Sheet  Music  ever  pub- 
lished.   See  circulars  and  advertisements. 

SABBATH  SCHOOLS 

Will  never  find  better  books  to  sing  from  than  Good  News  (35  cts.),  or  Shining  River  (35  cts.), 
Biver  of  Life  (35  cts.),  or  Living  Waters  (30  cts.).  Keep  up  the  life  of  the  School  by  bringing 
in  a  new  singing  book  occasionally. 

EASTER  CAROLS  ARE  NOW  IN  SEASON. 

Good  collections  are :  Howard's  "  Seven  Easter  Carols  "  (20  cts. ),  and  Howard's  "  Eight  Easter 
Carols"  (20  cts.).  

Visitors  to  Boston  are  welcome  at  Ditson's  greatly  enlarged  establishment, 

449  &  45J  Washington  Street, 

where  they  may  see  all  here  described,  and  a  great  deal  more,  and  may  possibly  be 
tempted  to  select,  in  one  of  the  three  Piano  rooms,  a  "STEINWAY"  or  a 
"  FISCHER,"  or  some  other  approved  kind  of  Piano,  of  which  a  large  stock  is  con- 
stantly on  hand. 


Awarded  to  L.  POSTAWKA  &  CO.,  Cambridgepori, 
Mass.  Tbe  United  States  Centennial  Commission  an- 
nounces the  followinj;  as  the  basis  of  an  Award  to  Lonis 
POSTAWKA  .%  Co.,  Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  for  PKABTO 
i^TOOIi.  Report.— For  ingenuity  of  construction,  and 
firmness  and  immovability  when  in  use. 

A.  T.  GOSHORN,  Director-General. 
[SEAL].  J.  R.  HAWLBT,  President. 

Attest:  J.  L.  CAMPBELL,  Secret.ary. 
•'  We  think  the  Stool  one  of  tbe  best  ever  offered  to  tbe 
public.  STEINWAT  &  SONS,  New  York. " 

a^USBC— -^  young  lady  of  musical  culture  and 
I'^s  experience  would  select  piano-forte  and  vocal 
compositions  for  those  away  from  cities,  or  deprived  of 
facilities  for  obtaining  good  music.  Only  the  best  edi- 
tions, fingered  and  metronomized,  will  be  sent.  This 
has  been  done  successfully  in  England,  and  would  fill  a 
great  need  here. 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Sherwood,  Rev.  Dr.  C.  A. 

MISS  MARIE  A.  BROWN, 

P.  O.  Box  900,  Boston. 
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OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO., 

Publishers  of  Music  and  Music  Books.    Dealers 
ia  Pianos,  Reed  Organs,  and  all  other  Musical 
Instruments,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
44:0  &  451   Yf^astaingrton  Street,   Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO., 

[SUCCESSOKS  TO  J.  L.  PETERS,] 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
S43  Broadway,  ]Vew  York. 


[SUCCBSSOKS    TO    LEE    &    WALKER,] 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music 
and  Musical  Merchandise. 

032  ClieHtniit  Street,  Ptailadelplila. 

The  above  three  stores  have  close  connections, 
so  that  the  same  music  and  the  same  music 
books  may  be  seen  and  are  for  sale  in  eacJi 
store;  as  also  in  the  stores  of  the  following 
special  Agents : 

Music  Publishers,   and   Wholesale    and  Retail 
Dealers  in  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musical 
Instruments,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
The  largest  stock  in  the  North  West. 
Cbicag-o.  111. 

Geo.  D.  Newhall  &  Co., 

[Successors  to  Dobmeyer  &  Newhall], 
Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Music,  Music 
Books,  Musical  Instruments  and  Musical  Mer- 
chandise. 

Cincinnati,  Obio. 
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The  Spirit  of  Italian,  French,  and 
German  Music. 

Lecture  by  Herr  Patier,  at  the  London  Institution. 

Of  all  art  lectures,  the  musical  receives  the 
largest  share  of  public  favor,  and  of  all  lect- 
urers on  this  subject  no  one  is  more  popular 
than  Herr  Ernst  Pauer,  wliose  discourses,  clear, 
yet  comprehensive,  .as  full  of  interest  as  thpy 
are  of  instruction,  invariably  draw  a  crowded 
house.  The  theatre  of  the  London  Institution 
was  tilled  by  a  large  audience  on  the  evening 
of  the  14th  ult.,  when  Herr  Pauer  chose  for  his 
subject  "The  Spirit  of  Italian,  French,  and 
German  Music."  The  careful  and  artistic  in- 
terpretations of  the  pianoforte  illustrations  by 
the  lecturer  himself  were,  it  need  hardly  be 
said,  mcst  heartily  applauded. 

Herr  Pauer  said :  The  aim  of  the  present 
lecture  is  to  point  out  the  difference  in  the  mu- 
sic of  Italy,  Prance,  and  Geraiany,  and  to  show 
some  of  the  principal  reasons  from  which  these 
have  arisen  ;  and  I  may  express  a  hope  that  my 
audience  will  acquit  me  of  any  desire  to  undu- 
ly magnify  my  own  country.  If  I  maintain 
that  the  most  perfect  school  is  the  German,  it 
is  because  it  mo.st  fully  combines  the  require- 
ments of  science,  art,  and  taste,  and  most 
closely  follows  the  laws  of  nature,  by  obedi- 
ence to  which  the  highest  and  most  perfect  art 
is  alone  to  be  obtainable.  ' '  One  touch  of  nat- 
ure makes  the  whole  world  kin;''  but  this  uni- 
versal influence  acts  in  different  ways,  it  pre- 
sents varying  features  in  north  and  south,  and 
geographical  conditions  have  no  insignificant 
influLUce  on  the  musical  character.  The  char- 
acteristic features  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  coun- 
try, their  religion,  social  condition,  and  pecu- 
liarities of  language,  all  influence  the  nature  of 
their  music.  It  may  appear  far-fetched  to 
associate  politics  with  musical  art,  but  it  is 
clear  that  a  free  government  has  as  much  influ- 
ence on  the  advancement  of  art  as  a  despotic 
one  has  in  the  opposite  direction.  To  speak 
first  of  the  characteristics  of  Italy:  its  every 
feature  takes  the  fancy  of  the  artist,  its  pure, 
mild,  and  balmy  air,  ocean-washed  shores,  the 
mountain  chains,  which  are  its  natural  barriers 
against  tramontane  gales,  all  incline  to  art. 
These  irresistible  charms  of  nature  influence 
the  people,  and  the  poorest  have  an  innate 
sense  of  beauty.  The  cultivation  of  art  and 
science  flourished  most  in  mediseval  times,  but 
even  in  its  decline  the  national  love  of  art  is 
manifest,  and  if  the  Italian?  lack  earnestness, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  their  artistic  handling 
IS  light,  tasteful,  and  replete  with  grace  and 
symmetry.  They  have  a  natural  sense  of  form 
and  sound.  An  ear  for  tone  and  an  eye  for 
color  and  symmetry  are  innate  in  all  classes, 
from  the  duca  to  the  pescatore.  Indeed,  art 
questions,  in  which  in  other  countries  the 
learned  alone  are  interested,  are  understood  in 
Italy  by  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  a  new 
opera  becomes  the  topic  of  the  day. 

Every  Italian  is  a  musician,  a  painter,  or  a 
poet.  Italy  is  essentially  the  country  of  the 
improvisatori.  Its  people  have  a  talent  for 
grasping  the  beautiful  and  intellectual,  and 
producing  them  in  a  realistic,  if  not  a  sensuous 
fomi.  The  Italian  is  frugal,  and  the  genial 
climate  gives  him  what  he  wants  without  the 
trouble  of  working  for  it.  Italy,  also,  is  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  country,  and  nowhere  else  has 
rnusic  been  so  freely  used  as  au  accessoi-y  to  re- 
ligion. The  grand  services  in  St.  Peter's, 
where  masses,  graduales,  and  oflTertories  have 
been  performed  in  thousands,  have  a  world- 
wide fame.     It  is  curious   also  to  observe  the 


influence  of  the  towns  on  music.  Italy  is  the 
home  of  the  municipal  system  ;  it  has  sixty 
towns  of  more  than  20,000  inhabitants  each, 
fifteen  over  50,000,  eigW  over  100,000,  while 
Naples  numbers  above  400,000.  These  exer- 
cised immense  influence,  as  is  shown  by  the 
schools  established — the  Florentine,  Roman, 
and  Nfiapolitan.  If  Rome  produced  the  finest 
specimens  of  sacred  music,  Florence  could 
boast  the  invention  of  the  opera,  and  Naples 
could  point  to  Scarlatti,  who  improved  nearly 
every  branch  of  the  art ;  to  Venice  belonged 
Lotti  and  Marcello,  and  to  Bologna,  Paolo 
Colonna.  Such  a  state  of  things  could  only  re- 
sult in  rivalry ;  but  such  rivalry  was  beneficial, 
as  leading  to  excellence  and  improvement,  and 
Italian  art  would  probably  not  have  made  such 
progress  if  Lombardy  and  Naples,  Piedmont 
and  Sicily  had  not  been  mutually  hostile.  The 
language  is  most  adapted  to  song,  and  is  a 
kind  of  music  itself :  no  other  tongue  so  easily 
assimilates  with  music,  and  in  no  other  is  the 
tone  and  voice  so  free.  In  Italy  the  soft  air  is 
redolent  of  song.  The  popular  amusement  is 
singing,  the  collections  of  Sicily,  Naples,  Tus- 
cany, and  other  provinces  showing  how. neces- 
sary an  adornment  it  is  of  Italian  life. 

But  it  is  incorrect  to  call  Italy  the  cradle  of 
music.     There  was  little  national  characteris- 
tic life  before  Palestrina.     Celebrated  Holland- 
ers and    Germans,  such   as  Josquin  des  Pres, 
Lasso,   etc.,  went  to   Italy  to  study  counter- 
point,  and  most  of  the  best  musicians  before 
Palestrina  were  foreigners.     Italian  composers 
ot  all  times  have  made  it  a  necessity  to  consult 
the  compass  of  the  human  voice,  which  is  ad- 
mittedly the  most  perfect  of  all  instruments, 
the  greatest  praise  that  a  performer  can  receive 
being  that   he  makes  his  instrument   sing  or 
speak.       Famous  singers  with  flexible  voices 
were  very  numerous,  but  this  admiration  of  the 
mere  voice  was  carried  too  far.     As  soon    as 
the  '  ria  di  bravura  predominated,  the  superi- 
ority of  song  declined ;  and  it  must  be  assented 
to  that  where  singers  are  the  judges,  the  beau- 
ty of  art  is  in  danger.     Composers  were  com- 
pelled to  sacrifice  themselves  to  the  whims  of 
singeis,  who  con.sidered  the  music  as  a  vehicle 
for  executive  display.     The  effect  of  this  un- 
due preponderance  of  the  singer  may  be  recog- 
nized in  every  aria,  the  prelude  and  accompan- 
iment becoming  of  the  simplest  kind,  so  that 
Richard  Wagner's  saying  is  very  true,  that  the 
orchestra  resembled  a  big  guitar.     Every  town 
has  an  opera  house ;  but  the  audiences  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  repetition  of  well-known  op- 
eras; they  must  at  intervals  have  new  ones  al- 
so.    Dr.    Hauptmann  writes  from  Rome:  that 
Pacini  began  his  opera,    "I  Fidanzati,"  four 
weeks  before  its  representation,  left  for  Milan 
the  next  day,  where  an  opera  was  due  in  three 
weeks,  while  another  was  also  wanted  for  Par- 
ma, and  of  neither  was  a  note  written.     Such 
hasty  work  must  be  crude,  for  not  every  compo- 
ser has  tli.e  genius  of  a  Mozart  or  a  Handel, 
and  can  write  a  "  Don  Giovanni,"  or  a  "Mes- 
siah "  as  quickly  as  the  score  can  be  copied. 
The  weakness  in  Italian  operas  is  the  want  of 
detailed  characteristic  expression:   "  Lucrezia 
Borgia"  and  "  Lucia  diLammermoor'' contain 
much  of  the  same  material.     Not  a  better  ex- 
ample of  this  poverty  is  to  be  found  than  in  the 
overture  to  the  "Barbiere  di  Siviglia,"  which 
is  used  in  two  other  operas.     Another  weakness 
is  the  introduction  of  bravura  where  it  is  out 
of  place,  and  in  direct   contradiction  to   the 
nature  of  the  aria,   aiad    that  most  important 
matter,  the  orchestral  treatment,  is   too  often 
inadequate  and  childish. 

But  to  turn  to  the  bright  side.     Italian  com- 


posers can  boast  pre-eminence  in  many  quali- 
ties in  which  French  and  Germans  are  deficient. 
Their  vocal  compositions  are  bright,  clear, 
fresh,  and  vigorous;  they  are  born  opera  writ- 
ers; indeed  composer  and  opera  writer  become 
synonymous.  In  this  they  contrast  with  the 
Germans,  for  whom,  as  Rossini  said,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  become  simple,  while  for  the  Italian  it 
is  difficult  not  to  become  trivial.  The  Ital- 
ians are  more  spontaneous  and  natural  than  the 
Germans,  and  their  art  is  a  medium  for  amuse- 
ment and  excitement.  It  resembles  a  merely 
handsome  person,  whose  charms  we  admire, 
but  grow  tired  of,  when  we  find  a  lack  of  the 
education  and  refinement  which  can  alone  pro- 
duce a  profound  and  lasting  pleasure.  All  the 
requirements  of  a  perfect  work  of  art  are  real- 
ized in  "  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro, "  and  "Don  Gio- 
vanni. "  Mozart  reached  the  highest  perfection 
of  Italian  art,  but  he  broke  through  existing 
habits  and  prejudices,  and  suffused  it  with 
high  intellect  and  warmth.  And  it  is  doubtful 
if  Rossini  could  have  produced  a  "Barbiere," 
had  there  been  no  "Don  Giovanni"  or  "Noz- 
ze di  Figaro."  The  aim  of  the  Italians  is  to 
write  simply  and  pleasingly,  with  more  nature 
and  spontaneity  than  earnestness  and  intellect ; 
while  to  the  quieter  German  music  is  a  serious 
art.  Veiy  characteristic  of  Italian  opera  writ- 
ers is  Rossini's  story  of  a  singer,  who  had  to 
take  the  aria  di  sorhetto — so  called  because  the 
audience  eat  ices  during  its  performance — in  a 
new  opera.  He  says :  his  horrid  seconda  donna 
was  very  ugly  and  had  an  execrable  voice,  but 
on  careful  examination  he  found  she  had  one 
good  note,  B  flat ;  he  therefore  wrote  an  aria 
with  nething  but  B  flat  throughout,  all  the  mat- 
ter being  given  to  the  orchestra ;  the  result  was 
successful  and  the  composer  adds  "my  most 
monotonous  singer  was  quite  happy."  From 
the  tendency  of  present  Italian  music,  and  the 
preponderance  of  German,  we  may  fairly  con- 
clude that  the  golden  days  of  the  former  are 
for  awhile  gone.  The  singers  at  the  Italian 
opera  houses  mostly  come  from  France,  Eng- 
land, America,  and  Germany.  With  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, which  only  prove  the  rule,  the  Italian 
composers  of  the  present  day,  lack  purpose, 
true  originality,  and  earnestness. 

Herr  Pauer  then  gave  as  illustrations,  two 
pieces  by  Scarlatti,  two  by  Clementi,  a  nation- 
al song  of  the  Venetian  fishermen,  and  a  Nea- 
politan tarantelle. 

Passing  to  the  consideration  of  French  mu- 
sic,   the   lecturer  said  :    There  are   two   very 
prominent  facts  in  the  history  of  French  music, 
first,  that  the  chanson  was  developed  there  soon- 
er than   anywhere   else,    and   secondly,     that 
France  owed  improvement  in  her  musical  art 
greatly  to   foreigners.       LuUy,    Rossini,    and 
Spontini,  were  Italians;  Gr6try  was  a  Fleming; 
Gluck   and  Meyerbeer  were   Germans.     Lully 
was   the   founder  of  the  opera;    Rossini  and 
Meyerbeer  brought  the  grand  opera  to  perfec- 
tion.    Among  native  composers  are  to  be  men- 
tioned Rameau,  Couperin,  Boieldieu,  Lesueur, 
HalSvy,   Mehul,  H6rold,  Auber,   Berlioz,    and 
Ch.   Gounod.     The   characteristics   of  French 
music  were  the  same  in  past  times  as  they  are 
now:    grace,  clearness,    charming   rhythmical 
life  and  variety  of  harmonic  changes,  elegance, 
taste,  and  that  peculiarly  French  quality,  piq- 
uancy, or  the  power  of  attracting   and   main- 
taining attention.     There  is  a  great  difference 
bttween  the  Italian  opera  buffa  and  the  French 
opera  comique.     In  the  one  music  is  supreme, 
in  the  other  dialogue.     In  the  former  there  is 
no  dialogue,  the  parts  being  connected   by  a 
recitativo;    liie  action   is  simple  and  meagre, 
and  vocal   skill   the  chief  requirement.     But 
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dialogue  forms  the  nssential  and  music  the 
smaller  part  of  the  opera  comique,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plot  being  of  chief  importance  and 
not  so  easily  rendered  by  music  as  in  words. 
The  excellence  of  the  acting  is  the  great  thing, 
and  a  fine  rich  ^oice  is  not  only  an  unnecessary, 
but  is  even  regarded  as  a  disturbing  element. 
However,  a  graceful  delivery  and  precise  accen- 
tuation of  light  and  shade  are  indispensable. 
The  two  most  requisite  qualities  in  the  French 
operatic  music  are  pliancy  and  subordination 
to  the  plot.  The  music  must  wait  till  it  re- 
ceives its  cue,  and  exhibit  no  independence. 
The  dialogue  must  be  like  that  of  friends  in 
good  society,  where  none  speak  too  loudly  or 
too  much.  It  requires  great  intelligence  and 
intrinsic  wit. 

The  French  treatment  of  opera  is  easy  and 
graceful,  and  the  difference  between  this  and 
the  Italian  will  be  readily  perceived  by  study- 
ing Auber's  "Domino  Noir,"  and  Rossini's 
"  Barbiere."  An  obvious  characteristic  of  the 
French  opera  comique  is  its  likeness  in  many 
parts  to  a  quadrille ;  the  reason  for  this  is  a 
very  prosaic,  indeed  a  pecuniary  one ;  a  tacit 
agreement  exists  between  composer  and  pub- 
lisher, that  there  shall  be  a  certain  number  of 
airs  suitable  for  quadrille,  which  serves  the 
two  ends  of  adding  an  agreeable  lightness  to 
the  opera  and  a  corresponding  heaviness  to  the 
publisher's  pocket.  It  is  evidently  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  composer  to  receive  a  large  hono- 
rarium, but  this  ad  captandum  vulgus  style  of 
composing  can  have  no  longevity.  The  gems 
of  the  opera  comique  are  Boieldieu's  "Dame 
Blanche,"  and  Auber's  "  Domino  Noir,"  and 
"Fra'Diavolo."  While  appreciating  the  im- 
portance of  the  chanson  iu  the  middle  ages,  we 
cannot  be  blind  to  the  deleterious  influence 
which  it  exercised  on  early  French  opera,  for 
it  possessed  a  lyric  not  a  dramatic  life,  and  was 
stiff  and  dry  in  character.  The  opera  requires 
a  deeper  meaning  and  expression,  more  flow- 
ing harmony  and  rhythm.  If  the  earlier 
French  opera  was  a  barren  and  parched  soil, 
Rossini's  influence  was  like  refreshing  rain  on 
drooping  buds,  although  the  blossoms  did  not 
all  reach  full  fruition.  The  fault  was  not  all 
that  of  the  composers,  who  were  compelled  to 
comply  with  the  vitiated  taste  of  the  gay  capi- 
tal. Never  was  there  such  centralization  as  in 
France,  whose  entire  art  interests,  centred  in 
Paris,  and  such  a  concentration  of  rays  to  one 
focus,  could  not  but  have  a  pernicious  influ- 
ence. The  French  opera  became  an  emanation 
from  the  Parisian  salons,  and  the  composer  had 
to  go  to  Paris  to  study  the  whims  and  caprices 
of  singers,  managers,  and  the  critics.  We 
shall  see,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  superi- 
ority of  German  music  is  in  a  great  measure 
due  to  the  former  political  divisions  of  the  em- 
pire. In  military  songs,  and  rhythmical  and 
march  movements,  the  French  are^pre-eminent. 
Where  there  is  so  much  that  is  good  it  is  from 
no  prejudice  or  partiality  that  we  point  outthe 
bad.  The  glittering  French  characteristics, 
sawir  faire  and  savoirrnvre,  shine  in  their  music 
no  less  than  in  their  manners.  Agreeable,  not 
deep,  their  music  is  best  adapted  for  social  in- 
tercourse :  the  melodies  are  not  abstruse  but 
aim  at  sweetness,  and  are  replete  with  taste, 
piquancy,  clearness,  and  symmetry.  With  a 
correct  and  innate  sense  of  roundness  and 
smoothness,  there  is  an  absence  of  intensity, 
grandeur,  and  breadth,  more  technicality  than 
fancy  and  inspiration. 

Herr  Pauer  then  played  a  piece  by  Rameau 
and  two  romances  by  Gounod.  Almost  all 
other  composers  who  had  written  for  the  piano- 
forte, might,  he  said,  be  called  Gallicized  for- 
eigners ;  to  play  a  piece  by  Herz  or  Kalkbren- 
ner  would  be  merely  to  present  a  German  com- 
poser with  perhaps  a  little  French  varnish. 

Resuming  his  remarks  by  turning  to  the  mu- 
sic of  Germany,  the  lecturer  said:  We  find  the 
superiority  of  German  music  to  be  the  result  of 
zeal  and  industry  on  the  part  of  the  composers 
and  of  other  circumstances  worthy  of  consider- 
ation.    It  is  not  necessary  to  begin  before  Se- 


bastian Bach.  There  were  excellent  scholars 
and  philosophers,  such  as  Kuhnau  and  Schiltz, 
but  to  say  that  they  were  graceful  or  pleasing 
composers  would  be  stretching  a  point  of  anti- 
quarian or  national  partiality.  They  all  went 
to  Italy  to  imbibe  musical  ideas,  and  German 
music  was  proceeding  satisfactorily  when  the 
thirty  years'  war  swept  like  a  storm  over  the 
early  blossoms  of  Teutonic  art,  and  from  the 
effects  of  that  the  recovery  was  long.  Two 
points  to  be  noticed  in  the  early  history  of 
German  music  are  the  great  influence  of  the 
chorale,  and  the  organ,  which  retarded  the 
spontaneous  flow  of  German  music  just  as  the 
chanson  fettered  French  art. 

We  have  said  that  the  later  music  owed  its 
foundation  to  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  who  did 
net  disdain  to  learn  from  Italian  and  French 
composers.  He  invented  the  art  of  economy 
in  the  working  of  a  composition,  and  the  logi- 
cal development  of  a  theme  or  subject.  His 
influence  on  the  ecclesiastical  and  convention- 
al spirit  of  the  times  was  immense.  To  him  is 
in  a  great  measure  due  the  order  and  develop- 
ment we  find  in  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beetho- 
ven. He  did  a  good  deal  in  vocal  music,  but 
could  not  rival  the  Italians.  [?]There  is  no  doubt 
however  about  his  genius  as  an  instrumental 
composer,  and  on  his  foundation  of  counter- 
point, fugue,  and  canon,  in  all  their  details, 
and  his  logical  principles  of  construction, 
Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  reared  their 
yet  loftier  structures.  There  was  however  a 
long  preference  for  Italian  music,  the  princes 
were  partial  to  it,  and  as  the  princes  so  were 
the  audiences.  But  this  apparently  disheart- 
ening fact  had  a  salutary  influence,  for  the  cold 
forms  of  the  period  were  warmed  Iby  the  influ- 
ence of  Italian  music,  and  the  reforms  origi- 
nated by  Haydn  and  Mozart  resulted  in  the  suf- 
fusion of  individual  feeling  into  what  has  been 
hitherto  regarded  only  from  an  objective  or 
outward  point  of  view.  This  settled  the  supe- 
riority of  German  music,  and  the  composers 
found  in  their  own  hearts  an  inexhaustible 
mine  of  song  which  differed  from  the  Italian 
by  the  training  and  studies  through  which  as 
through  an  alembic  the  melody  passed.  This 
the  Italian  lacked,  and  the  charm  it  possessed 
was  but  a  passing  one.  German  superiority  is 
due  to  the  mastery  over  thousands  of  contra- 
puntal details  and  careful  study  of  the  capaci- 
ties of  the  different  instruments. 

If  deficient  in  vocal  charm,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  this  is  counterbalanced  by  the  great- 
er advantages  of  truth  of  feeling,  and  economy 
of  means.  Music  is  not  regarded  in  Germany 
as  a  pleasure  merely,  but  as  the  noblest  lan- 
guage of  the  soul ;  the  composers  dive  to  the 
depths  of  the  human  heart,  while  the  French 
only  touch  the  surface.  The  Forty-eight  Pre- 
ludes and  Fugues,  Handel's  oratorios,  Beetho- 
ven's, Schumann's,  Mendelssohn's,  and  Weber's 
works,  are  music  such  as  no  other  country  can 
boast.  That  the  German  school  will  last  may 
be  adopted  as  a  certainty,  for  it  is  the  only  one 
founded  on  psychological  requirements  and 
realizing  all  the  demands  of  art.  But  we  must 
not  be  unjust  to  others;  each  has  its  charms, 
but  the  beauties  of  the  French  and  Italian  are 
more  specific,  while  the  German  takes  broader 
views,  and  has  the  whole  domain  of  nature  as 
its  fatherland.  The  oak,  the  national  symbol 
of  Germany,  takes  long  to  grow,  is  Jong  lived, 
has  a  solid  stem  to  withstand  the  storm,  and 
its  branches  offer  us  a  grateful  shade;  but  we 
enjoy  also  the  refreshing  orange  of  the  south, 
and  the  fragrant  French  rose;  each'  and  all 
have  their  own  special  charm,  and  are  to  be 
received  and  valued  as  the  gifts  of  God.  One 
thing  is  certain :  that  Germany  has  been  more 
anxious  to  Study  what  is  good  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  has  thus  more  cosmopolitan  art  qual- 
ities than  Italy  or  France.  They  would  indeed 
never  acknowledge  this,  for  they  look  at  music 
from  another  point  of  view,  regarding  it  as  a 
pleasure  and  recreation,  while  to  the  German  it 
is  an  element  of  life,  and  an  important  ingre- 
dient in  happiness. 


Herr  Pauer  concluded  by  playing  a  Fantasia 
by  Mozart,  an  Andante  by  Beethoven,  a  Rondo 
by  Weber,  and  retired  amid  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause.— London  Musical  Standard,  March  2. 

Mr.  Sims  Reeves  at  Home. 

[From  "The  London  World."! 

Some  two-and-thirty  years  ago  there  was  a 
sensation  at  Milan — heavily-taxed,  Tedeschi-pa- 
trolled  Milan — not  yet  rid  of  the  hated  white  coats. 
At  the  renowned  theatre  of  La  Scala  a  young; 
Englishman  had  for  some  time  been  carrying  off 
the  highest  operatic  honors.  A  foreigner  and  a 
tenor,  he  was  singing  in  Italian,  and  making  native 
tenors  appear  to  sing  small  indeed.  His  teacher, 
the  famous  Alberto  Mazzucato,  was  in  raptures. 
The  great  Italian  tenor  Kubini,  full  of  years  and 
honors,  made  much  of  the  young  Englishman — told 
him  how  often  he  had  occupied  his  dressing-room 
at  La  Scala,  and  showed  him  a  curious  series  of 
notches  in  the  door,  which  recorded  the  number  of 
nights  he  had  appeared  in  various  rdles.  The 
Northern  tenor  was  the  lion  of  the  hour.  Just  as 
he  was  at  the  height  of  his  popularity  he  was 
unfortunate  enough  to  take  cold.  Nature,  which 
had  given  him  a  larynx  of  perfect  construction  and 
lungs  of  magnificent  capacity,  having  lined  the 
former  organ  with  a  mucous  membrane  of  extraor- 
dinary thinness,  he  found  himself  suddenly  unable 
to  sing,  or  at  least  to  sing  as  perfectly  as  he  wished. 
He  begged  the  indulgence  of  the  manager,  and 
received  a  visit  from  the  doctor,  who  refused  him  a 
certificate  on  the  ground  that  there  was  "no  fever," 
and  that  therefore  he  could  sing.  He  remonstrated, 
but  the  medico  was  obdurate.  In  the  Italy  of  that 
day  no  illness  short  of  "  fever  "  was  acknowledged, 
and  the  foresiiere  could  not  be  made  an  exception 
to  the  good  old  rule.  The  singer  argued  and  im- 
plored, but,  meeting  with  a  deaf  ear,  finally  de- 
clared— his  native  English  obstinacy  being  aroused 
— that  he  could  not,  and  would  not,  appear  at  the 
Scala  that  night.  The  doctor  departed,  and  pres- 
ently came  a  message  commanding  the  tenor  to 
appear  at  the  usual  time.  Now  thoroughly  exas- 
perated he  returned  no  reply,  tut  did  not  go.  This 
would  never  do :  Lucia  could  not  very  well  be 
pla}-ed  without  Edgardo;  and  the  carriage  in  which 
the  principal  singer  was  conducted  to  the  Scala  ev- 
ery night  came  back  again  for  him — this  time  with  a 
couple  of  gendarmes  with  orders  to  bring  the  obsti- 
nate tenor  dead  or  alive — for  all  this  happened  in 
the  good  old  times.  The  gendarmes  performed 
their  mission,  and  delivered  the  body — happily 
alive — of  Edgardo  to  the  manager.  Alive  unques- 
tionably, but  also  kicking  (mentally)  more  furiously 
than  ever  against  the  high-handed  proceedings  tak- 
en against  him.  Brought  face  to  face  with  his  ty- 
rant he  bethought  him  of  a  homely  English  prov- 
erb ;  and  calling  into  requisition  his  utmost  power 
of  translation  gave  a  rendering  in  "  very  choice 
Italian,"  of  "  Tou  may  take  a  horse  to  the  water, 
but  you  cannot  make  him  drink."  Convinced  at 
last,  the  autocrat  of  the  Scala  gave  in,  and  Edgardo 
did  not,  on  that  particular  evening,  curse  people 
and  appeal  to  the  tombs  of  his  fathers  as  was  his 
wont. 

This  true  story  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  almost 
morbid  artistic  conscientiousness  which  has,  during 
his  long  and  brilliant  career,  cost  Mr.  Sims  Reeves 
a  very  large  sum  of  money,  and  at  times  almost 
endangered  his  popularity.  Neverthless  he  has 
stood  firmly  by  his  opinion  that  to  sing  with  a  sore 
throat  is  unfair  to  the  composer  and  the  public,  and 
destructive  to  the  singer  ;  but  he  may  now  be  heard 
to  admit  that  perhaps  he  has  at  times  been  too  sen- 
sitive. Not  so  with  his  other  pet  theories  concern- 
ing encores  and  concert-pitch.  On  these  he  is  seld- 
om tired  of  dilating  in  his  leisure  hours  at  Beulah 
Hill.  On  the  summit  of  that  agreeable  eminence, 
exactly  on  a  level  with  the  cross  of  St.  PauVs,  he 
dwells  in  a  charming  house  of  red  brick,  with  am- 
ple garden  following  the  slope  of  the  hill  towards 
the  remains  of  the  once  gipsy-haunted  wood.  From 
Ml'.  Sims  Reeves'  billiard  room  one  may,  under  fav- 
orable atmospheric  conditions,  see  towered  Wind- 
sor. Verily  a  breezy  spot,  well  suited  to  refresh 
lungs  and  brains  suflering  from  the  exhausted  at- 
mosphere of  the  theatre.  The  atmosphere  of  Nor- 
wood has  stood.  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  in  good  stead,  for 
he  is'  now  as  hale  and  active  as  when  he  first  trod 
the  boards  of  La  Scala.  A  square-shouldered, 
thick-set  man,  rejoicing  at  home  in  a  suit  of  tweed 
of  uncertain  hue — between  a  tortoise-shell  and  a 
tabby — relieved  by  a  rose-colored  necktie,  a  tur- 
quoise-and-diamond  ring,  and  that  famous  watch- 
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chain — of  mingled  gold  and  coral — not  to  tnow 
which  13  to  argue  the  absence  of  music  from  the 
ioal.  The  once  marvellous  voice  has  naturally  not 
improved  between  the  ages  of  twenty-three  and 
fifty-five,  but  its  preservation  is  yet  astounding 
enough  when  the  wear  and  tear,  heats  and  colds,  of 
professional  life  are  taken  into  consideration.  It  is 
entirely  to  the  sage  counsel  of  the  venerable  Maz- 
zucato  that  the  great  English  tenor  attributes  his 
long  lease  of  voice.  The  method  of  the  master  may 
be  explained  in  half-a  dozen  words  :  "  When  I  took 
my  boy  over  to  study  under  him  last  summer,  he 
said  exactly  the  same  thing  he  said  to  me  long  ago. 
"  We  must  keep  the  voice  in  the  middle."  This  is 
the  secret  of  really  fine  tone,  of  the  faculty  of  sing- 
ing cantahile  passages  with  effect,  and  of  making  a 
coup  on  a  high  note  when  it  is  wanted.  Nothing  is 
more  destructive  than  perpetual  exercise  of  the  up- 
per register.  In  singing  a  song  written  high,  the 
voice  becomes  wearied  before  the  co«jt)  is  attempted, 
and  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  horrible  vibrato — 
the  note  never  being  clearly  sung  out  at  all.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  talk  glibly  of  the  do  di  petto.  Du- 
prez  had  it — a  true  genuine  note,  very  unlike  the 
vibrato  effects  of  our  day. 

As  we  admire  the  handsome  presentation  plate 
which  adorns  the  table — the  splendid  silver-gilt 
salver  presented  by  grateful  Birmingham,  and  the 
silver  claret  jugs  from  tlie  Philharmonic  and  Sacred 
Harmonic  Societies — the  great  tenor  continues  : 
"  The  voice  should  never  be  forced  beyond  its  legit- 
imate compass.  I  do  not  say  that  effort  should  not 
be  used  to  produce  an  occasional  high  note,  but  it 
is  the  systematic  straining  upwards  that  is  so  ob- 
jectionable. Various  causes  have  contributed  to 
bring  about  this  unfortunate  fashion,  so  destructive 
of  the  important  middle  part  of  the  voice.  Since 
the  days  of  Handel  the  tendency  of  pitch  has  been 
persistently  upwards,  especially  in  this  country. 
Between  Handel's  time  and  the  year  1818,  when  a 
kind  of  opposition  was  made  to  the  perpetual  eleva- 
tion of  pitch,  it  had  gone  up  half  a  tone,  and  since 
then  has  been  raised  half  a  tone  more.  The  effect 
of  this  is  obvious.  When  a  singer  is  called  upon  to 
produce  the  A  in  "  Sound  an  alarm,"  he  actually 
produces  the  note  which  in  Handel's  time  would 
have  been  exactly  B,  a  strain  on  the  singer  com- 
pensated by  no  adequate  improvement  in  the  effect, 
at  least  of  the  vocal  part.  Instrumentalists  and 
makers  of  musical  instruments  have  favored  this 
sharpening  of  the  pitch,  because  it  lends  brilliancy 
to  their  work,  bnt  it  is  terribly  severe  upon  the 
singer.  Let  us  step  upstairs  into  my  study,  and  I 
will  show  you  the  various  tuning-forks." 

A  slight  climb  takes  us  into  a  snuggery  where 
there  is  of  course  a  pianoforte  and  a  compact  libra- 
ry, musical  and  otherwise.  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  pro- 
duces an  arsenal  of  tuning-forks,  collected  at  vari- 
ous times  and  places,  to  prove  his  theory,  and  also 
the  inconvenient  fact  that  concert-pitch  varies  in  a 
distressing  manner.  Thus  while  what  is  called 
"  Society  of  Arts'  pitch  "  in  this  country  is  almost 
identical  with  French  pitch  and  Naples  pitch,  that 
recognized  in  this  country  is  half  a  note  higher. 
Organs  have  been  again  and  again  sharpened  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  fanatics  for  high  pitch, 
and  the  mischief  against  which  Mr.  Reeves  has  been 
protesting  for  many  years  past  appears  for  the  mo 
ment  irreparable.  "  This  is  not  all,"  in  his  opin- 
ion, "  that  a  vocalist  has  to  contend  against.  The 
scoring  of  modern  operas  is  exceedingly  full,  and 
unless  the  orchestra  be  like  that  marvellous  one 
drilled  by  Wagner  for  the  Bayreuth  performances 
—perfectly  under  control,  perfect  in  its  piano — the 
singer  has  to  do  his  utmost  to  make  himself  heard. 
No  ;  I  hardly  think  Meyerbeer's  operas  instances 
of  exceptionally  heavy  scoring,  but  Verdi's  certain- 
ly are.  Verdi,  too",  has  much  to  answer  for  in 
another  way.  He  writes  systematically  high,  and 
is  fearfully  hard  upon  all  voices,  especially  the  ten- 
or. The  old-fashioned  bass  has  simply  dropped  out 
altogether,  his  place  being  occupied  by  the  bari- 
*""" "     As  the  smoke  curls   lazily  upward  from  a 


tone.' 


magnificent  chibouk— the  gift  of  Blumenthal— we 
hint  that  Verdi's  music  is  the  most  popular  of  all, 
and  must  therefore  possess  some  peculiar  merit  of 
its  own.  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  concedes  his  undoubted 
genius,  but  yet  protests  against  the  unnecessary 
noise  of  his  orchestra  and  the  fearfully  high  notes 
extorted  from  the  unfortunate  singers.  "  I  am 
afraid,"  he  adds,  "The  public  really  like  it.  High 
notes  and  full  scoring  produce  a  certain  effect — call 
it  electrical,  call  it  contagious,  as  you  like,  but  an 
effect  undoubtedly.  Of  all  men  the  tenor  is  expect- 
ed to  make  great  efforts.  He  does  so,  and  the 
wrecked  voicei  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  tell  at 
what  cost." 


Perhaps  many  of  Mr.  Reeves'  yiews  are  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  is  not  only  a  singer,  but  a  musi- 
'cian.  The  son  of  a  musical  father,  he  was  early 
instructed  in  the  classical  school.  While  yet  a  very 
small  boy  he  was  exercised  in  the  music  of  Handel 
and  Purcell,  writ  with  figured  basses,  and,  thanks 
to  this  severe  but  wholesome  method  of  instruction, 
became  well  skilled  in  the  theory  of  music.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  was  sufBciently  skilled  to  secure 
the  post  of  organist  at  North  Cray  Church.  As  a 
child  he  was  endowed  with  a  fine  voice,  and  was 
fortunate  to  escape  the  awkward  "break"  which 
often  reduces  the  childish  soprano  to  a  commonplace 
baritone.  Struck  by  the  quality  of  his  voice,  his 
father  placed  him  under  the  care  of  a  teacher  of 
singing,  who,  at  first,  deceived  as  to  the  real  com- 
pass and  quality  of  his  pupil's  voice — treated  it  as 
a  baritone,  and  evercised  it  accordingly.  As  a  bar 
itone,  then,  the  future  Edgardo  sang  in  Newcastle, 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  on  the  Northern  and  the 
Western  Circuit.  As  a  change  from  Count  Rodol- 
pho  and  Dandini,  he  introduced  a  song  called  the 
"  Flaunting  Flag  of  Liberty,"  which  for  the  time 
being  became  popular,  but  has  long  since  died  out 
of  memory.  'Then  came  a  London  engagement,  not 
at  Her  Majesty's,  but  at  the  Grecian  Theatre,  other- 
wise the  Eagle,  in  the  City  Road,  the  home  of  that 
immortal  Rouse  whose  name  in  the  English  lan- 
guage is  inseparably  connected  with  the  expression 
of  applause.  From  the  lighter  comic  opera  of  the 
Grecian,  the  man  who  was  to  become  the  first  of 
English  tenors  advanced  to  an  engagement  at  Drury 
Lane,  under  the  management  of  Macready,  figuring 
as  a  Sicilian  shepherd  in  Ads  and  Galatea,  and  sub- 
sequently in  Purcell's  King  Arthur.  It  was  in 
"  Come,  if  you  dare,"  that  young  Reeves  made  his 
first  great  stroke  as  a  tenor  singer,  and  it  is  charac- 
teristic of  his  painstaking  character  that  the  use  he 
made  of  this  success  was  to  go  to  Paris  to  take  les- 
sons of  Bordogni,  aud  thence  to  Milan,  where  under 
Mazzucato  he  made  such  improvement  as  to  enable 
him  to  appear  at  La  Scala  with  the  success  already 
referred  to.  From  the  Scala  he  returned  to-  Eng- 
land, and  to  Drury  Lane,  where,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Jullien,  he  fully  justified  the  brilliant  rep- 
utation he  had  made  in  Edgardo.  Then  came  a 
successful  appearance  in  oratorio,  and  the  electrify- 
ing "  Sound  an  alarm,'  (never  to  be  forgotten),  en- 
gagements in  Dublin,  in  the  North,  at  the  Royal- 
Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  and  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre.  There  is  little  doubt  that,  in  his  career 
on  the  Italian  lyric  stage,  Mr.  Reeves  experienced 
all  the  serious  difficulties  which  beset  Englishmen 
who  attempt  to  compete  with  Italians  in  a  domain 
which  they  conceive  to  be  their  peculiar  inheri- 
tance. At  Dublin  the  artist  selected  to  sing  Ed- 
gardo to  the  Lucia  of  Miss  Catherine  Hayes  was  a 
Signor  Pagliere,  whose  failure  was  so  complete  as 
to  induce  the  proverbially  volcanic  Irish  audience 
to  call  loudly  for  "  Reeves,  Reeves  !  "  who,  having 
completed  an  engagement  in  English  opera,  was 
present  in  the  house.  An  amusing  scene  occurred. 
Mr.  Reeves  declined  to  sing  to  please  the  manager 
(Mr.  Calcraft),  but,  bowing  to  the  public,  who  de- 
manded "  Reeves,  Reeves  !  "  asserted  his  readiness 
to  sing  to  please  them,  and  sang  in  Edgardo,  to 
their  great  delight  and  the  immense  relief  of  Miss 
Catherine  Hayes. 

It  might  easily  be  imagined  that  an  artist  of  Mr. 
Reeves'  ability  and  independence  of  character  holds 
a  strong  opinion  on  the  subject  of  encores.  In  this 
respect  at  least  he  carries  with  him  the  more  artis- 
tic section  of  the  public.  The  prolongation  of  a 
miscellaneous  concert  to  an  inordinate  length  is  a 
minor  nuisance  compared  with  the  interruption  of 
an  opera  or  oratorio — often  to  the  entire  sacrifice  of 
the  dramatic  situation,  and  the  confusion  of  the 
composer's  idea. 

"  I  do  not  care,"  adds  Mr.  Reeves,  "  much  for  the 
practical  view  of  the  subject,  that  by  encoring  par- 
ticular songs  the  audience  get  double  as  much  as 
they  bargain  for.  That  is  a  small  matter.  I  base 
my  objection  on  other  grounds.  You  sing  your 
song ;  you  do  your  best  to  attain  absolute  perfec- 
tion, and.it  in  perfect  health  and  voice  perhaps  ap- 
proach if  within  a  few  degrees.  There  is  applause, 
enthusiasm,  the  impression  on  the  audience  is  sharp 
and  clear.  Then  comes  the  encore.  As  a  mild  spe- 
cies of  lion  you  have  made  your  spring.  You  have 
done  your  best,  and  can  barely  hope  to  equal  your 
first  effort,  and  let  you  sing  never  so  well  the  im- 
pression cannot  be  so  good.  The  sparkle  is  gone. 
Of  all  men  I  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the 
public  ;  but,  to  be  candid,  I  must  confess  that  at  pop- 
ular concerts  at  least  they  encore  the  worst  and 
noisiest  pieces,  and  the  artist  is  compelled  to  repeat 


the  showy  bit  of  declamation  that,  in  his  musical 
consciousness,  he  despises." 

Reticent  of  his  opinions  on  contemporary  singers, 
Mr.  Reeves  is  by  no  means  chary  of  expressing  his 
views  of  the  giants  of  his  early  days.  In  Mario  he 
recognizes  the  singer  par  eoicellence  of  melody,  the 
most  skilful  interpreter  of  cantabile  passages ;  and 
in  Tamberlik  the  master  of  musical  declamation. 
No  singer  can  entertain  greater  reverence  for  the 
"  intention  of  the  composer."  The  transposition  of 
a  part  is  to  him  a  crime.  "  The  composer  knew  ex- 
actly the  effect  he  wished  to  produce,  and  never 
wrote  in  a  particular  key  without  a  reason.  There 
is  color  in  music,  and  the  transposition  of  a  part  de- 
prives It  of  this  color.  Witness  Don  Giovanni  when 
the  part  of  the  Don  was  heightened  from  baritone 
to  tenor." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  great  English  tenor  is  a 
man  of  ideas.  On  the  questions  of  pitch  and  encore 
he  is  immovable,  but  despite  his  classical  training 
has  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  genius  of  Wagner. 
Few  men  are  more  genial  and  clubable,  although  he 
is  no  longer  seen  at  the  Garrick.  At  the  period  when 
Thackeray,  Justice  Talfourd,  and  Serjeant  Murphy 
haunted  the  old  smoking-room  of  the  club,  Mr. 
Sims  Reeves  passed  many  of  his  happiest  hours  in 
their  society  ;  bnt  he  has  long  foresworn  late  hours, 
and  lives  entirely  in  his  art  and  his  pleasant  home 
looking  towards  the  Surrey  hills. 


Music  in  Leipzig. 

Further  Letters  of  John  F.  Himmelsbach  to  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin. 

Leipzig,  Feb.  1, 1878.— The  fifteenth  Gewandhaus  Con- 
cert was  marked  by  two  distinct  features,  one  of  which, 
particularly,  had  the  effect  of  stirring  the  usually  sedate 
and  undemonstrative  audience  up  to  a  degree  of  enthu- 
siasm seidom  witnessed  in  this  city,  and  therefore  all 
the  more  remarkable  and  noteworthy.  Pablo  de  Sara- 
sate,  a  young  violinist  of  Spanish  origin,  came  to  Ger- 
many last  year,  and  made  his  debut  in  the  Gewandhaus , 
without,  however,  making  an  unusual  impression.  Since 
then  he  has  been  constantly  developing  and  playing  in 
every  larger  city  of  Germany  and  Austria,  before  audi- 
ences that  grew  larger  and  more  enthusiastic  -with  every 
succeeding  concert.  His  fame  spread  with  a  rapidity 
altogether  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  modei-n  vir- 
tuosos. But  one  year  ago  a  perfect  stranger,  he  is  to-day 
personified  popularity — a  musical  magnet,  than  whom 
there  is  no  stronger. 

The  Sarasate  of  last  year  has  certainly  undergone  a 
surprising  and  wonderful  change,  which  change  was 
most  strikingly  reflected  in  the  audience  last  evening,  as 
different  from  the  audience  of  last  year  as  is  conceiva- 
ble, so  wild  and  uncontrollable  was  the  enthusiasm  it 
manifested.  He  was  announced  to  play  the  new  violin 
concerto,  written  for  him  by  Max  Bruch,  which,  howev- 
er, for  some  reason  or  other,  was  not  played,  he  playing 
instead,  the  same  composer's  first  concerto,  a  composi- 
tion on  the  repertoire  of  every  good  violinist  and  often 
heard,  but  which,  by  the  interpretation  of  Sarasate,  was 
clothed  with  new  and  fresh  charms,  making  it  seem,  in- 
deed, like  a  new  composition.  He  also  played  a  comijo- 
sition  of  his  own,  "  Zigeunerweisen,"  which,  it  may  safe- 
ly be  said,  can  only  be  played  by  the  composer,  so  abnor- 
mal and  heaped  are  its  difUculties— difilculties  that 
seemed  anything  but  such  by  his  playful  and  easy  man- 
ner of  overcoming  them. 

Besides  the  numbers  already  referred  to,  the  pro- 
gramme was  the  following: 

Gade— Overture,  "Im  Hochland;"  'Weber— Aria 
from  "Euryanthe;  "  Schubert— Unfinished  Sympho- 
ny in  B  minor;  songs:  "Gute  Nacht,"  "Erstarrung," 
"  Der  Lindenbaum  "  and  "  Gefrorne  Thrauen;  "  An- 
dante and  variations  from  string  quartet  in  D  mi- 
nor. 

The  entire  second  part  of  the  programme,  devoted  to 
the  memoryof  Franz  Schubert,  (born  January  31st,  1797), 
and  the  singing  of  Eugen  Gura,  a  favorite  here,  dating 
from  lus  former  connection  with  the  opera  and  now  i  ii 
Hamburg,  formed  the  second  enjoyable  feature  of  this 
concert.  The  orchestra  was  at  its  best,  notably  in  the 
exquisitely  tender  Andante  of  the  symphony. 

The  experiment  of  playing  a  string-quartet  with  in- 
creased parts  will,  by  many,  be  considered  a  doubtful 
one,  since  what  is  to  be  gained  by  the  greater  sonority 
of  tone  does  not  counterbalance  the  very  much  th;{t 
must  necessarily  be  lost  in  delicacy,  and  particularly  in 
all  those  very  peculiar  charms  belonging  to  the  siiiiple 
quartet;  the  use,  therefore,  of  such' an  experiment  is 
not  very  app.areut,  unless  it  be  to  test  the  virtuosity  of  a 
string-orchestra,  which,  m  the  case  of  the  Gewandhaus, 
was  not  necessary. 

Of  Gura's  singing,  nothing  but  praise— praise  absolute 
and  unqualified— can  be  written;  gifted,  as  he  is,  with  a 
voice  of  large  compass  and  of  a  very  sympathetic  quali- 
ty, he  joint  vith  these  rare  musici:iaship  and  sterling 
good  taste;  from  this  it  may  be  easily  interred  that  the 
eautiful  songs  of  Schubert  could  not  have  a  more  wor- 
thy interpreter. 
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The  followirc  have  been  the  operas  given  cliirins  the 
week  •  Tannhduser,  (in  which  opera,  Schott,  from  Hano- 
ver, in  the  title  r51e,  created  a  sensation),  Figaro's  Mar- 
riagCi  Trovatore,  and  Lucia  di  LammerTtwor. 

Leipzig,  Feb.  8th,  1878.— The  more  prominent  con- 
certs given  during  the  present  weeli  were  devotnd  almost 
exclusively  to  choral  music.  First  in  order  was  the  con- 
cert of  the  distinguished  society,  under  the  leadership 
of  CarlEiedel,  whose  name  it  bears;  it  was  given  last 
Sunday  afternoon,  in  the  large  church  of  St.  Thomas. 
The  programme  was  an  exceedingly  interesting  one, 
whose  merits  were  greatly  enhanced  by  the  faultless  in- 
terpretation it  met  with,  both  on  the  part  of  the  Socie- 
ty and  of  the  several  soloists;  it  was  as  follows : 

Girolamo  Frescobaldi  (1588-1653)— Prelude  for  organ. 

Joaquin  de  Prfes  (1850)— Missa  "Pange  lingua"  and 
Hymne  "  Tn  pauperum." 

Tannhauser  (1273)-Busslied. 

Claude  Goudimel  (1505-1572)— Psalm. 

Olaudin  le  jeune  (IBBO -1611)— Psalm. 

Johann  Peter  Twcelink  (1540-1621)- Fantasie  for 
organ. 

Heinrich  Schiltz  (1585-1672)— Psalm  130. 

Dietrich  Buxtehude  (1635)— Passacaglia  for  organ. 

Alessandro  Stradella  (1G46-1678)— Fragments  from  a 
Cantata  and  Johann  des  T.aufers,  an  oratorio. 

Friedemann  Bach  (1710-1784)- Fugue  tor  organ. 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach  (1685-1750)— Motet, 
"  Fiirchte,  dich  nicht." 

The  eighth  Euterpe  Concert  proved  to  be  the  proudest 
achievement  of  this  institution  this  season.  The  prin- 
cipal number  of  its  programme  wasReinecke's  "Hakon 
Jarl,"  a  very  elaborate  cemposition,  written  for  orches- 
tra, male  chorus,  with  baritone,  tenor  and  alto  solo 
parts.  It  was  written  for  one  of  the  singing  societies  of 
the  University,  Pauliner,  and  was  first  sung  by  them  at 
their  annual  concert  last  winter.  The  subject,  in  brief, 
treats  of  Hakon  Jarl's  unsuccessful  attempt  to  resist 
Christian  influence,  not  yielding,  however,  until  he  and 
his  followers  are  defeated  in  battle  by  the  Christian 
hosts,  led  by  Olaf  Trygvason.  Thora,  though  ruthlessly 
deserted  by  the  ambitious  and  flint-hearted  Jakon,  re- 
mains his  noble  and  faithful  wife  to  the  end.  The  com- 
position is  one  of  Reinecke's  best  efforts,  the  choruses, 
particularly,  being  spirited  and  full  of  dramatic  life ; 
next  to  these,  Hakon  Jarl  is,  musically,  characterized 
with  mtich  boldness  and  iutensity,  while  the  parts  of 
Thora  and  Olaf  seem  somewhat  pale  in  comparison. 
The  second  of  the  University  societies,  Arion,  sang  the 
choruses,  and  as  if  they  thoroughly  enjoyed  their  work. 
Herr  Schelper,  a  splendid  artist,  gifted  with  a  magnifi- 
cent baiitone  voice,  had  the  part  of  Jakonto  sing,  which 
he  did  with  telling  effect.  The  remaining  parts  were 
ably  taken  care  of  by  Friiulein  Boggstover  and  Herr 
Pielke. 

Besides  "  Hakon  Jarl,"  the  programme  consisted  of 
the  following  numbers : 

Overture,  Scherzo  and  Finale Schumann 

Ehapsodie,  for  Chorus,  Alto  Solo,  and  Orchestra, 

Brahms 
Tarantelle,      )  (  Chopin 

Lotusblume,  J    Piano  Solos,    j  Schumann-Reinecke 
Ungarisch,      )  (  David-Liszt 

Norwegian  Melody,  (  For  1      Svendsen 

Menuet,  I  String  Orchestra.  J  Boccherini 

All  were  well  pleased;  the  Menuet  had  to  be  repeated. 
The  pianiste  was  Franklein  Hiibel,  from  Oldenburg. 

The  sixteen  th  Gewandhaus  Concert  was  devoted  en- 
tirely to  music  of  a  choral  nature,  namely,  Cherubini's 
Requiem,  and  Mendelssohn's  Forty-second  Psalm.  Both 
compositions,  as  may  be  expected  from  the  lofty  stand- 
ard of  this  institution  and  the  extraordinary  abilities  of 
its  leader,  Carl  Reinecke,  found  worthy  interpretation ; 
but  the  fact  that  fully  one  third  of  the  comparatively 
small  hall  was  taken  up  by  the  active  participants  made 
the  speedy  termination  ot  the  new  hall  seem  more  desir- 
able than  ever,  if  such  music  is  to  be  cultivated  in 
future. 

Leipzig,  Feb.  16th,  1878.— Of  the  many  concerts  given 
during  the  present  week,  but  two  shall  be  referred  to  in 
this,  namely,  the  one  given  by  Carl  Reinecke  and  the 
regular  Gewandhaus  concert,  the  seventeenth  of  the 
season.  The  following  was  the  programme  of  the 
former: 

Trio— Op.  40,  piano,  violin  and  horn Brahms 

Duets— Op.  143,  alto  and  baritone Reinecke 

Andante  and  Variations— Op.  46 Schumann 

Dornrbschen — For  soprano,  alto  and  baritone, 

solos  and  chorus Reinecke 

Carl  Reinecke  has  written  corapositlona  of  every  con- 
ceivable stj'le  and  form,  from  the  opera  ("  Manfred," 
"  Bin  Abenteuer  Haendel's,"  and  others)  to  the  simplest 
piano  composition  within  the  limit  of  five  tones.  Where* 
such  a  wide  range  is  taken,  only  a  Beethoven  or  a  Mo- 
zart or  a  genius  of  equal  magnitude,  can  be  uniformly 
successful.  He  has  written  much  that  doubtless  pos- 
sesses hut  little  value,  even  in  his  own  eyes ;  but  in  one 
certain  form  of  composition,  belonging  to  the  class  of 
**  Dornrbschen  "  and  "  Schneewittchen,"  he  is  decided- 
ly great.  For  these  Miirchen  or  fairy-tales  he  has  found 
precisely  the  proper  tone,  and  that,  too,  without  any 


apparent  effort,  with  the  very  simplest  of  means,  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  the  tender  spirit  of  the  Miirchen. 
Whatever  the  future  fate  of  his  greater  works  may  be,« 
these  will  certainly  live,  just  so  long  as  there  is  a  taste 
for  the  tender  and  the  poetic. 

Dornroschen,  like  Schneeiuittchen,  is  divided  into  cho- 
ruses, solo  and  ensemble  parts,  accompanied  by  the  pi- 
ano. The  choral  parts  are  only  for  female  voices,  and 
very  easy  of  performance.  The  solos,  also,  are  far  from 
diflacult,  while  the  pianist,  particularly  in  Dornroschen, 
has  more  th.an  a  mere  accompaniment  to  play.  The  fa- 
vorable circumstances  attending  its  performance  on 
Friday  evening  were  of  an  exceptional  order;  Reinecke 
himself  sat  at  the  piano,  the  chorus  was  selected  fi'om 
members  of  the  Gewandhaus,  and  the  solos  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  following  artists :  Paul  Bulss,  baritone, 
and  Melitta  Otto-Alvsleben,  soprano,  from  Dresden ;  Au- 
guste  HohenschUd,  alto,  from  Berlin, 

Schumann's  variations  were  perfectly  played  by  Xaver 
Scharwenka  and  Reinecke,  who  also  with  Rbntgen  (vlo 
lin)  and  Gumbern  (horn)  interpreted  the  trio  of 
Brahms. 

The  programme  of  the  Gewandhaus  concert,  on 
Thursday  evening,  must  have  satisfied  the  most  fastid- 
ious musical  tastes ;  it  was  the  following: 

Mendelssohn— Overture,  "  Schone  Melusine." 
Haydn — Aria  from  "  Creation." 
Scharwenka— Concerto,  B  flat  minor,  Op,  32, 
Beethoven— Adelaide, 
Chopin— Prelttdes,  ^ 

Schumann — Nachtstiick.  >  Piano  solos, 
Scharwenka — Etude.        ) 
Haydn— Symphony,  G  major. 

That  the  orchestral  numbers  were  well  played  is  a 
matter  of  course ;  but  HenricU  Vogl,  from  Munich,  reaped 
most  of  the  honors,  and  deservedly  so,  for  a  tenor  of 
such  wonderful  beauty  is  not  to  be  heard  very  often. 
During  the  week  he  has  also  been  singing  the  parts  of 
Joseph,  in  M6hul's  Josephin  Egypt,  and  Tannhauser  and 
Lohengrin  in  Wagner's  operas.  Double  prices  charged, 
and  every  seat  m  the  large  theatre  sold,  convey  very 
plainly  what  a  remarkable  artist  he  must  be.  In  the 
most  poetical  of  Wagner's  creations,  Lohengrin,  he  is 
particularly  great,  all  the  critics  agreeing,  for  once,  in 
their  unqualified  admiration  of  such  high  art  as  is  rep- 
resented by  him  in  the  performance  of  this  beautiful 
part, 

Xaver  Scharwenka  is  a  youug  man  who,  in  later  years, 
has  acquired  considerable  fame  as  a  composer,  notably 
for  his  own  instrument,  the  piano,  as  a  master  of  which 
he  introduced  himself  in  this  concert.  As  a  pianist,  he 
lias  much  in  common  with  Reinecke,  while  as  a  compos- 
er he  seems  to  waver  between  Schumann  and  Chopin, 
with  here  and  there  a  spark  of  originality.  This  asser- 
tion is  based  on  the  acquaintance  with  his  Concerto,  by 
him  beautifully  played,  a  piano-quartet  and  several  oth- 
er solo  compositions.  That  he  was  able  to  maintain  his 
own  alongside  of  the  distinguished  tenor,  must  be  em- 
phasized as  being  particularly  creditable  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 


Leipzig,  Feb.  22,  1878,  -The  only  important  musical 
event  of  this  week  was  the  concert  given  in  the  Hall  of 
the  Gewandhaus,  for  the  benefit  of  the  pension  fund  of 
the  orchestra.    The  programme  was  the  following : 

Friihlings-overture ..Gbtz 

Aria,  from  "  Taming  of  the  Shrew," Gotz 

Concerto,  No,  2,  for  violin Brnch 

Siegfried— Idyl Wagner 

Rondo-capriccioso,  for  the  violin Saint-Saens 

Ballet  music  from  *'Der  Diimon," Rubinstein 

It  is  immaterial  to  know  whether  accident  or  design 
caused  it  to  consist  entirely  of  novelties,  for  such  they 
were,  for  this  city  at  least,  and,  with  one  exception,  the 
works  of  composers  still  living.  The  exception  referred 
to  is  Hermann  Gbtz,  who  died  December  3,  1877,  at  the 
age  of  only  thirty-six  years.  His  name  will  be  perpetu- 
ated by  two  monuments,  in  the  form  of  a  symphony,  in 
F  major,  and  an  opera,  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew," 
The  fact  that  these  were  written  whiie  on  the  very  bor- 
der of  the  grave,  slowly  dying  of  consumption,  gives 
them,  apart  from  their  merits,  a  very  peculiar  interest. 
They  are  two  works  such  as  could  only  have  emanated 
from  the  brain  and  heart  of  a  man  endowed  with  the 
rarest  of  gifts.  Had  he  been  permitted  to  live,  his  pow_ 
ers  being  certainly  not  nearly  exhausted  yet,  and  which 
would  steadily  have  grown  and  developed  in  their  use — 
he  would,  without  a  doubt,  have  enriched  musical  liter- 
ature with  many  a  noble  creation ;  tliinking  of  this,  one 
cannot  help  regretting  his  untimely  decease.  .Mozart, 
Weber,  Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Chopin, 
Ernst,  Tausig.  all  having  died  in  their  young  manhood, 
it  would  seem  as  if  genius  were  doomed  to  an  early 
grave. 

The  orchestra  was  at  its  very  best,  of  which  there  was 
need  indeed,  to  save  the  Wagner  Idyl  from  being  the 
reverse  of  enjoyable,  while  even  a  much  less  exact  per- 
formance would  not  have  esaeniially  marred  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  other  orchestral  numbers. 

The  violin  concerto  of  Max  Bruch  has  one  disadvan- 
tage to  contend  with,  namely,  that  the  same  composer 
has  written  another  violin  concerto,  probably  the  best, 
and  certainly  the  most  famous  after  Mendelssohn,    It 


will  be  difBcult  not  to  measure  the  one  by  the  merits  of 
the  other,  when  it  will  be  found  wanting.  It  was  played 
by  no  less  an  artist  than  Pablo  de  Sarasate,  for  whom  it 
was  written,  and  to  whom  it  is  dedicated.  As  he  stepped 
ou  the  stage,  like  a  hero,  he  was  greeted  by  a  thrice  re- 
X>eated  trumpet  flourish,  and  the  audience,  as  if  deter- 
mined not  to  be  excelled,  spared  neither  lungs,  hands 
nor  gloves  in  its  more  than  enthusiastic  greeting.  For 
a  while  it  seemed  as  if  applause  was  to  be  the  only  mu- 
sic for  the  rest  of  the  concert.  How  he  played,  after 
the  storm  had  subsided  into  an  intense  silenc%,  is  inde- 
scribable; but  the  effect  was  thrilling  and  altogether 
wonderful, 

Frau  Sucher-Hasselbeck,  wife  of  the  opera  conductor 
in  this  city,  and  herself  a  prominent  member  of  the 
same  opera,  sang  well,  without,  however,  giving  such 
full  expression  to  the  aria  as  it  is  capable  of  receiving, 
and  must  receive,  if  the  grandness  and  depth  of  the  mu- 
sic be  properly  appreciated. 

The  operas  of  the  week  have  been  Wagner's  Lohen- 
grin, Marschner's  Templer  und  JUdin  and  Verdi's  II 
Trovatore. 


Bruell's  "  Golden  Cross  "  at  Berlin. 

(From  the  "Neue  Berliner  Muslk-Zeitung,  Deo, 
30th,  1876,") 

On  the  22nd,  for  the  first  time  Das  goldene  Krem, 
opera  in  two  acts,  libretto  by  Mosenthal,  from  the 
French,  music  by  Ignaz  Brull,  The  piece  Oatlier- 
ine,  ou  la  Croix  d'or,  by  Brazier  and  Melleville,  was 
(in  the  German  translation  by  Georg  Harrys)  a 
very  popular  stock  piece,  forty  years  ago,  at  all 
German  theatres  ;  the  character  actors  of  the  period 
(headed  by  Heinrich  Marr)  were  fond  of  playing 
the  Sergeant.  I  myself  often  saw  the  piece  in  the 
old  Konigstadtisches  Theater,  on  the  Alexander 
Platz,  with  Fritz  Beckmann  as  Nicolas  Bottin,  and 
Friedrich  Gen^e  as  the  Sergeant.  In  Mosenthal'a 
adaptation.,  which  in  other  respects  follows  the 
scenarium  and  characters  of  the  original  piece,  and 
is  executed  with  the  author's  well-known  skill,  the 
interest,  and  so  to  speak  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  work  is,  strange  to  say,  shifted,  "While,  in  the 
original,  the  first  act  appeared  only  to  be  a  broad- 
ish  exposition,  or  prelude,  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
events  of  the  second  act,  the  first  act  of  the  opera  is 
(as  it  necessarily  must  be,  from  its  oiTering  the  com-' 
poser  an  opportunity  for  concerted  pieces  of  the 
most  varied  nature)  the  more  extensive  and  more 
particularly  prominent,  musically  speaking,  while 
the  second  act  has  become  a  much  shorter  postlude, 
which  winds  up  the  preceding  events,  Herr  Briill 
has  achieved  with  his  first  work  a  complete  and  gen- 
nine  success,  such  as  is  seldom  met  with  in  the  same 
place.  And,  I  am  glad  to  say,  he  has  done  so  most 
justly,  '  He  shows  for  this  kind  of  composition  no 
ordinary  natural  qualification  ;  without  racking  his 
brains,  without  affecting  any  peculiar  tendency,  and 
without  coquetting  with  learning,  he  goes  boldly 
ahead,  writes  melodiously  and  concisely,  and  for 
these  reasons  very  soon  gains  over  his  audience — 
who  are  really  not  the  masses  alone.  His  music  is 
pleasing  and  never  obtrusively  pretentious  ;  it  lies 
well  and  clearly  both  for  voices  and  instruments. 
Its  success  is  consequently  easily  explicable.  If  I 
wished  to  name  certain  numbers  as  especially  dis- 
tinguished by  applause,  I  should  have  to  name  them 
all,  for  each  one  was  followed  by  continuous  plau- 
dits. Especial  honor  was  paid  to  the  Serjeant's 
Song  in  the  second  act ;  in  compliance  with  a  tu- 
multuous request,  one  verse  had  to  be  repeated.  It 
is  true  that  this  song  is  not  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful things  in  the  score,  but,  thanks  to  the  situation, 
the  pleasing  words,  and  the  catching  melody  (espe- 
cially of  the  burden),  itis  extraordinarily  effective; 
I  feel  firmly  convinced  that  it  will  also  obtain  a  Da 
capo  at  all  future  performances.  After  both  acts  the 
composer  was  called  on  with  the  actors.  I  believe 
that,  when  he  shall  have  exhausted  all  the  fancy 
which  he  has  swimming  about  on  the  surface,  Herr 
Briill  will  discover  underneath  something  more  in- 
dependent, and  therefore  more  lasting ;  in  a  word, 
that  we  may  expect  from  him,  in  the  field  of  grace- 
fully-comic opera,  much  that  will  be  highly  gratify- 
ing. The  performance,  carefully  directed  by  Herr 
Radecke,  and  put  on  the  stage  in  a  spirited  and 
pleasing  fashion  by  Herr  Salomon,  did  justice  to 
the  intentions  both  of  the  author  and  of  the  compo- 
ser. To  Mdlle,  Lehmann  (Calherina)  and  Herr 
Krolop  (Sergeant  Bombardon)  I  should  have  no  ob- 
jections to  make,  if  the  lady  could  succeed  in  giving 
a  somewhat  more  noble  expression  to  her  dialogue, 
especially  in  the  inore  emotional  parts,  and  if  Herr 
Krolop  would  adopt  a  simpler,  and  therefore  truer 
style  of  acting ;  he  labors  under  the  practice  of 
wishing  to  do  everything  too  well,  Herr  Ernst  has 
seldom  pleased  me  so  much  in  any  part  as  in  that 
he  now  sustains ;  it  ■<eems  to  suit  hira  especially 
well,     Mdlle,  Horina  (Therese)  and  Herr  Schmidt 
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(Nicolaa)  worked  successfully  and  humorously  for 
the  general  result.  Especial  praise  is  due  to  the 
chorus,  from  whom  occasionally  thoroughly  ohbliga- 
to  efforts  are  demanded ;  both  ladies  and  gentlemen 
displayed  such  lively  interest  in  the  action  that 
they  ^eemed  absolute  factors  in  it.  Bravo  for  the 
choru3-master,  Herr  Kahl.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned the  favorable  reception  accorded  to  the  op- 
era; may  its  lucky  star  still  continue  to  shine  !  So 
sparkling  and  natural  a  work  at  a  period  like  onrs, 
when  music  is  put  on  the  rack  or  kills  ns  with  its  noisy 
brass,  does  one  good. 

Fekdinahd  Gumbbkt. 


"  The  Golden  Cross "  in  English.- 
Rosa  Opera  Company. 


-Carl 


The  English  version  of  Herr  Ignaz  Briill's  opera, 
Das  Goldene  Kreiiz,  produced  at  the  Adelphi  Thea- 
tre on  Saturday  night  before  a  densely-crowded  au- 
dience, won  as  frank  a  success  as  can  be  remembered 
for  years  past.  There  was  no  mistake  about  the 
impression  created.  The  applause  from  beginning 
to  end  wasas genuine  as  it  was  hearty  and  frequent, 
and  when  the  curtain  fell  at  the  termination  of  the 
first  act  no  doubt  could  be  entertained  as  to  the 
ultimate  result.  The  popularitv  enjoyed,  not  only 
in  Vienna,  where  Das  Goldeiie  Kreuz  was  first  pro- 
duced, at  the  Imperial  Opera  House,  but  in  many  of 
the  principal  towns  of  Austria  and  Germany,  is  easy 
to  understand.  We  hail  in  it  a  return  to  the  good 
old  school,  in  which  horrors  are  not  essential  to  the 
story,  nor  mysteries  often  unfathomable,  to  the  mu 
sic.  The  German  mind  has  been  for  some  years 
stretched  to  the  utmost  by  the  tests  to  which  both 
operatic  and  exclusively  instrumental  composers 
have  submitted  it ;  and  now  comes  forwai-d  a  musi- 
cian with  something  of  another  kind,  a  work  deriv- 
ing its  principal  and  abiding  charm  from  the  Pierian 
spring  of  melody.  That  Herr  Briill's  melody  is 
always  or  even  often  original  may  not  be  said. 
Others  before  him  have  drawn  from  the  same  spring ; 
and  that  t!ie  Viennese  composer,  whether  conscious- 
ly or  unconsciously  we  are  unable  to  decide  (be- 
lieving the  latter),  has  derived  advantage  from  their 
labors  is  unquestionable.  Anber,  whose  melodies 
were  always  fresh,  new,  and  marked  with  such 
strong  individuality  that  any  hearer  might  at  once 
exclaim,  with  perfect  self-assertion,  "That's  Auber," 
continually  rises  np  before  us  ;  and  so  with  others 
who  might  be  named,  including  Weber.  Not  that 
Herr  Briill  is  open  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism.  On 
the  contrary ;  but  as  we  felt  bound  to  say  with  ref- 
erence to  the  excellent  pianoforte  concerto  intro- 
duced by  him,  a  week  since,  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
"  the  themes  now  and  then  conjure  up  reminiscences 
of  themes  we  have  heard  before,  although  unable, 
perhaps,  immediately  to  identify  them."  As  with 
the  concerto  so  with  the  opera.  Nevertheless,  we 
wholly  agree  with  one  of  Herr  BruU's  most  cordial 
appreciators,  Herr  Ferdinand  Gumbert,  the  well- 
known  Berlinese  critic — "  when  all  the  fancy  he 
has  swimming  about  the  surface  becomes  exhausted, 
he  will  discover  something  more  independent,  and, 
consequently,  more  lasting."  Meanwhile  we  must 
be  satisfied  to  accept  him  for  what  he  actually  is. 
We  had  already  made  acquaintance  with  him  here 
as  a  brilliant  pianist  and  a  clever  writer  for  the  in- 
strument ot  his  predilection,  and  on  Saturday  Mr. 
Carl  Rosa  gave  us  a  further  opportunity  of  recog- 
nizing one  of  the  most  promising  operatic  compos- 
ers of  the  day.  We  say  "  promising,"  because  Herr 
Briill,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  has  not  yet  at- 
tained his  thirty-first  year. 

The  story  of  The  Golden  Cross  will  not  take  long 
to  narrate.  It  is  one  of  very  many  belonging  to 
the  period  of  the  straggling  home-coming  of  the 
remnant  of  the  great  French  army  after  Napoleon's 
disastrous  campaign  in  Russia.  'The  dramatis  per- 
sona comprise  Nicolas  Pairset,  or  "  Colas,"  as  he  is 
familiarly  styled,  a  mill-owner  and  innkeeper  at  the 
village  of  M61un  (Mr.  Snazelle) ;  Theresa,  his  cous- 
in and  affianced  bride  (Miss  Josephine  Yorke); 
Christina,  his  sister  (Miss  Julia  Gaylord) :  Gontran 
de  L'Ancre,  a  young  French  nobleman  (Mr.  Joseph 
Maas) ;  and  Bombardon,  a  recruiting  sergeant  (Mr. 
Aynsley  Cook.)  It  is  on  the  appointed  wedding 
day  of  Nicolas  and  Theresa  that  the  curtain  rises. 
Their  dismay  may  be  imagined  on  hearing  that  a 
recruiting  sergeant  has  just  arrived  to  carry  out  the 
dictates  of  the  conscription.  That  Nicolas  should 
be  one  of  the  "elect"  is  a  matter  of  course,  other- 
wise there  would  be  no  story  and  no  opera.  The 
despair  of  Theresa  is  touching.  It  is  her  wedding 
day,  and  her  husband  is  to  be  taken  from  her  before 
the  ceremony  is   solemnized.     Christina  is  equally 


chagrined  both  on  account  of  her  brother  and  her 
brother's  sorrowful  bride  ;  but  she  ia  made  of  more 
heroic  stuff.  Among  the  young  men  lucky  enough 
not  to  Ije  drawn  for  the  conscription  are  several 
who  have  professed  devotion  to  Christina  and  asked 
her  in  marriage,  though  in  vain.  To  these  she  now 
appeals,  as  much  in  vain  as  had  been  their  appeals 
to  her  with  a  different  object.  She  vows  that  the 
man  who  will  consent  to  act  as  substitute  for  her 
brother  shall  be  rewarded  with  her  oft-solicited 
hand  and  heart ;  but  no  one  finds  courage  to  accede, 
even  though  Christina  takes  off  the  golden  cross 
which  she  wears  on  her  neck  as  guarantee  that  he 
who  brings  it  back  is  the  rightful  claimant  for  her 
affections.  They  are  all  of  them  too  great  cowards, 
and  leave  her  to  wish  that  she  could  go  herself,  like 
Caterina  in  the  Moile  du  Nord.  Nicolas,  however, 
who  possesses  the  heart  and  the  courage  of  a  dozen 
of  each  of  such  men,  has  made  ready  to  march  with 
his  doomed  companions,  when  Bombardon  suddenly 
appears  with  the  welcome  news  to  Christina  that  a 
substitute  has  volunteered  to  take  his  place,  de- 
manding from  her,  as  token,  the  golden  cross  which, 
should  he  return,  will  identify  him  and  enforce  her 
to  fulfil  the  pledge  she  has  so  nobly  offered.  The 
substitute  is  Gontran  de  L'Ancre,  who,  having  been 
crossed  in  love,  desires  to  join  the  wars.  Christina 
has  never  seen  him  ;  but  Bombardon  knows  all 
about  the  story  through  an  incident  upon  which  it 
is  needless  to  dwell.  While  the  departing  soldiers 
are  singing  "  Rataplan,"  Gontran's  voice,  in  a  ten- 
der strain,  heard  from  a  distance,  bids  farewell  to 
his  native  land.  The  -.'edding  festivities  are  re- 
newed, and  the  curtain  falls  upon  a  scene  as  animat- 
ed as  that  of  the  fincde  to  the  second  act  of  Faust, 
terminating  with  a  general  waltz,  in  which  the  cho- 
rus join,  scarcely  less  effective  than  that  almost  in- 
comparable one  of  Gounod,  and  probably — who  can 
say  ? — suggested  by  it.  The  effect  of  the  entire 
finale  is  undeniable,  and  may  be  said  to  have  decid- 
ed the  success  of  the  opera. 

The  second  act  is  shorter,  and  contains  much  less 
music  than  the  first.  It,  nevertheless,  carries  out 
the  whole  consistently.  Three  years  are  supposed 
to  have  elapsed.  We  are  again  at  the  village  of 
Melun.  In  the  interim  Nicolas  himself  has  been  to 
the  wars,  and,  wounded,  brings  back  with  him  a 
certain  "  Captain,"  under  whom  he  has  immediately 
served.  He  is  now  again  happy  with  his  wife  The- 
resa ;  while  Christina,  anxious  for  the  return  of  her 
brother's  voluntary  substitute,  has  been  nursing  the 
"  Captain,"  and  in  the  performance  of  this  tender 
office  unwittingly  loses  her  heart.  At  the  same 
time  she  is  resolved  to  keep  her  promise  and  wed 
the  man  who  restores  to  her  the  golden  cross.  He 
comes  not,  however ;  but  eventually  the  "Captain," 
the  real  Gontran  de  L'Ancre,  as  our  readers  need 
scarcely  be  informed,  who  in  a  fit  of  disappointed 
love  had  sacrificed  himself  for  her  sake,  and  dm-ing 
the  interesting  period  of  his  nursing  (unlike  Sir 
Launcelot,  in  similar  circumstances,  heart-proof 
against  the  fair  Maid  of  Astolat)  becomes  enamored 
of  his  nurse,  tells  her  that  he  was  her  champion. 
Not  having  in  his  possession,  however,  the  golden 
cross,  she  does  not  believe  him,  and,  despite  the 
feelings  he  has  inspired  within  her  breast,  rejects 
him  as  a  pretender.  From  this  point  the  denouement 
or  unknotting  of  the  whole  may  be  easily  surmised. 
Bombardon,  the  reciuiting  sergeant,  who  has 
watched  over  the  supposed  dying  moments  of  Gon- 
tran on  the  field  of  battle,  returns,  himself  a  muti- 
lated soldier,  with  the  cross  received  from  Gontran, 
whom  he  believed  to  be  dying.  This  he  delivers 
to  Christina,  which  absolves  her  from  her  vow. 
Whereupon  the  "Captain"  appears  again;  Bom- 
bardon recognizing  him  as  Gontran,  the  legitimate 
owner  of  the  golden  cross,  embraces  him,  and,  as 
Mr.  J.  P.  Jackson,  who  has  so  well  put  the  German 
libretto  into  English,  pleasantly  adds,  "  all  things 
are  righted,  every  one  delighted,  loves  are  freshly 
plighted,  and  lovers  happily  united."  Such  is  the 
book,  taken  originally  by  Mosentr.al  from  a  French 
piece,  entitled  La  Croix  d'Or,  and  literally  trans 
lated  for  the  English  stage.  We  have  no  intention 
of  entering  into  minute  details  about  the  score  of 
The  Golden  Cross,  or  of  drawing  up  a  catalogue  of 
its  various  numbers,  piece  by  piece.  That  would 
answer  no  definite  purpose  with  regard  to  a  work 
so  uniformly  unpretending.  It  must  be  judged,  as 
a  whole,  to  be  appreciated  at  its  worth  ;  and,  as  it 
is  likely  that  most  opera-goers  will  sooner  or  later 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  hearing  it, 
it  is  better  to  allow  the  public  to  decide  for  them- 
selves. Though  all  the  pieces  are  by  no  means  of 
equal  merit,  not  one  of  them  can  be  pronounced 
"  dull,"  so  fluently,  and  ee  strictly  in  consonance 
with  the  personages,  situations,  and  stage  business 


is  the  whole  wrought  out.  Herr  Brull  writes  skil- 
fully for  voices,  whether  dealing  with  solos,  chorus, 
or  concerted  ensembles,  of  which  the  well  and  spirit- 
edly conducted  _/ina?e  to  the  first  act  affords  ample 
proof.  He  is  also  a  thorough  master  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  orchestra,  which  are  used  from  first 
to  last  as  effectively  as  could  be  wished. 

The  performance  is  in  all  respects  efficient.  The 
unanimous  encore  awarded  to  the  overture  showed 
that  the  orchestra  was  in  good  form,  and  this  was 
maintained  to  the  end.  "Miss  Julia  Gaylord  has 
added  materially  to  her  always  inci-easing  repute 
by  her  singing  and  acting  as  Christina  ;  Miss  Jo- 
sephine Torke  is  a  lively  and  sensible  Theresa  ;  Mr. 
Joseph  Maas,  who  has  been  engaged  for  some  years 
as  principal  tenor  of  the  Kellogg  Operatic  Company 
in  the  United  States,  I'eturns  to  us  with  both  voice 
and  style  greatly  improved  ;  Mr.  Snazelle  is  more 
than  acceptable  as  Nicolas  ;  and  Mr.  Aynsley  Cook 
is  a  capital  Bombardon — a  sort  of  cross  between 
Belcore  in  the  JElisir  d'Amore  and  Sulpizio  in  the 
Figlia  del  Reggimento.  All  these  artists  have  made 
themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  music 
of  the  characters  assigned  to  them,  and  act  with 
more  or  less  intelligence — the  palm  being  deserved- 
ly awarded  to  Miss  Gaylord.  There  is  only  one 
scene — the  village  of  M61un,  which  in  the  second 
act,  after  the  three  years'  interval,  is  precisely  the 
same  as  in  the  first;  but  that  scene  is  both  appro- 
priate and  picturesque.  The  costumes,  from  de- 
signs by  Mr.  Charles  Lyall,  are  historically  accu- 
rate ;  and  the  mise-e7i-sce>ie  leaves  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired. Mr.  Rosa  conducted  the  performance  with 
the  talent  derived  from  long  practised  experience. 
We  have  stated  that  the  overture  was  encored,  and 
may  here  add  the  more's  the  pity,  since  it  unneces- 
sarily prolonged  the  performance.  The  system  of 
encores  cculd  easily,  be  resisted  by  a  manager  with 
a  will  for  the  deed,  and  such  a  manager  we  might 
reasonably  look  for  in  Mr.  Carl  Rosa.  Of  course,  at 
the  end  of  each  act  there  were  calls  for  the  leading 
singers,  the  composer,  the  author  of  the  adaptation 
(Mr.  Jackson),  and  last,  not  least,  for  Mr.  Rosa,  who 
again  brouglit  forward  Herr  Briill — a  custom  which, 
except  on  special  occasions  like  the  present,  it 
would  be  just  as  well  to  ignore  as  that  of  "  encores." 
Happily,  The  Golden  Cross,  compared  with  many 
other  operas,  is  refreshingly  short. — Times. 


"  Around  the  "World  in  Eighty  Days." 

When  Jules  Verne  describes  how  a  typical  Eng- 
lishman hurried  around  the  world  in  eighty  days  in 
order  to  win  a  bet,  we  can  laugh  at  the  fiction  and 
its  funny  incidents.  After  all,  it  is  only  a  romance, 
and  a  French  novelist  writes  for  success.  But  here, 
in  our  country,  we  have  a  reality.  Dr.  Eben  Tour- 
jee's,  as  he  calls  it,  "  Grand  Musical  and  Education- 
al Excursion  to  Europe,  including  Northern  Ireland, 
Scotland,  France,  Belgium,  the  Rhine  District, 
Northern  Prussia,  Switzerland,  and  a  visit  to  the 
Pasis  Exposition."  All  this  has  to  be  done  in  sixty 
days,  including  the  ocean  travel  both  ways,  so  that 
about  forty  daj-s  are  dedicated  to  sight-seeing  in 
Europe.  "That  an  excursion  of  that  character  cannot 
very  well  be  either  musical  or  educational  is  easy 
enough  to  understand.  The  party  will  "  do"  Great 
Britain  and  tlie  Continent  as  so  many  Americans 
have  done  before  them,  and  then  return  home  with 
some  vague  notions  picked  up  from  guide-books, 
lectures  of  the  "  professors,"  and  their  own  expe- 
rience, Dr.  Tourjee  cannot  make  us  believe  that 
travelers  can  study  the  customs  and  ways  of  more 
than  half  a  dozen  different  nationalities  in  the  short 
space  of  forty  days.  We  do  not  deny  his  excellent 
connections  in  Europe  ;  they  will  afford,  hiru  no 
doubt,  ample  opportunities  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  his  clieittele  as  to  taking  in  as  mueli  as  possible  in 
one  day.  But,  after  all,  where  is  the  gain  of  such 
proceedings,  wlien  each  is  compelled  to  see — is 
obliged  always  to  take  in  new  objects  of  interest, 
till  body  and  mind  are  so  tired  out  that  they  long 
for  rest;  and  it  might  happen  that  Dr.  Tourj(3e's 
whole  party,  including  tlie  "professors,"  will  be 
very  glad  to  reach  iiome  again,  in  order  to  rest  from 
the  bother  of  continual  sight-seeing.  Dr.  Tourji5e 
has  published  a  pamphlet  about  his  undertaking, 
and  says:  "The  advantages  arising  from  personal- 
ly visiting  and  inspecting  tlie  romantic  scenery, 
the  grand  old  cathedral.s,  the  museums,  the  art  gal- 
leries, institutions  of  learning,  and  the  many  other 
objects  of  interest  with  which  the  Old  World  is 
crowded,  is  greater  than  books  can  furnish."  That 
is  all  very  true — there  is  only  a  slight  difference 
between  inspecting  and  hurrying  through.  To 
make  the  iournee  Dr.  Tourjfie  proposes  really  an  ed- 
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ncational  one,  he  wants  at  least  ad  many  weeks  as 
he  has  days  at  his  disposal.  We  should  like  to  see 
the  party  coming  back  about  Sept.  1st,  and  inquire 
about  their  studies  abroad.  Most  of  them  will  will- 
ingly confess  that  they  were  only  too  glad  when 
eyening  came  and  they  could  retire  for  the  night, 
the  darkness  of  which  fortunately  forbids  sight- 
seeing. We  do  not  know  whether  Dr.  Tourjee  has 
schemed  this  excursion  out  of  pure  humanity  or  for 
the  sake  of  making  money.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
affair  is  cheap,  and  the  projector  gives  full  value  for 
the  price  of  §400  in  gold.  This  sum  furnishes  all 
expenses  from  New  York  back  to  New  York,  and 
entitles  the  excursionist  to  a  full  participation  in 
all  the  educational  advantages  of  the  trip,  including 
lectures,  literary  and  musical  exercises,  concerts  on 
board  the  steamer  going  to  and  coming  from  Eu- 
rope, etc.,  etc. 

A  great  many  things  are  offered  which  actually 
do  not  amount  to  anything,  but  nevertheless  they 
read  very  nicely  and  make  display.  What,  for  in- 
stance, is  meant  by  concerts  on  board  the  steamer, 
to  which  ticket-holders  are  entitled  free  of  charge  ? 
Has  Dr.  Tourjee  engaged  Christine  Nilsson  or  Luc- 
ca for  the  trip  ?  Has  he  made  arrangements  with 
Theodore  Thomas  and  his  orchestra  to  accompany 
his  excursion  party  to  Londonderry  and  back 
again  ?  We  did  not  hear  anything  about  these  ar- 
rangements, and  it  seems  to  us  that,  if  there  are 
concerts  on  board  the  steamer,  the  excursionists 
have  to  look  for  the  virtuosi  among  themselves. 
That  the  non-virtuosi  are  entitled  to  attend  these  en- 
tertainments free  of  charge  is  no  speciality  of  Tour- 
jee's  enterprise  ;  it  is  a  general  rule  on  board  the 
steamers,  for  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  chuck 
those  who  refuse  to  pay  the  admission  fee  overboard, 
or  to  put  them  in  a  dark  closet  till  the  concert  is 
over.  Generally  these  concerts  are  for  the  benefit 
of  the  sailors,  this  time  they  will  be  given  for  edu- 
cational purposes.  But  these  concerts  will  not  be 
the  only  musical  feature  of  the  trip  across  the  water. 
There  will  be  daily  choral  practice  on  the  steamer, 
under  the  direction  of  Carl  Zerrahn.  This  must  be 
charming  !  Imagine  twenty  young  ladies,  who  did 
not  sleep  very  well  on  account  of  a  rough  sea  dur- 
ing the  night.  They  appear  on  deck  at  8  a.m.  pale, 
shivering,  bundled  up  in  wrappings,  blankets  and 
shawls,  and  wish  they  had  never  undertaken  this 
trip  to  the  Old  World.  They  abuse  Tourjee,  they 
hate  Zerrahn,  they  detest  the  musical  and  educa- 
tional purposes  ;  everybody  who  has  crossed  the 
ocean  knows  this  feeling  of  hatred,  which  in  reality 
is  nothing  else  but  sea-sickness.  The  poor  girls 
lounge  around  on  steamer  chairs  to  get  the  fresh 
breeze,  which  carries  them  back  to  life.  A  cup  of 
coffee  and  a  biscuit  is  their  morning  meal,  and  after 
two  hours'  rest  on  deck  they  feel  their  strength 
coming  back ;  their  blood  becomes  warmer  again, 
and,  just  as  they  begin  to  feel  thoroughly  comforta- 
ble, the  stalwart  figure  of  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn  appears 
on  deck,  and  bdton  in  his  hand,  smilingly  invites 
them  down  to  the  saloon  for  choral  practice.  Some 
'  girls  like  the  singing  practice,  others  do  not  care  to 
show  their  weakness,  and  master  strength  enough 
to  follow  their  sisters.  *        *        -x-         »         ■» 

After  an  hour  or  so  of  choral  practice,  when  Zer- 
rahn feels  satisfied  to  have  wielded  the  bdloii  long 
enough  for  one  day,  the  ladies  are  dismissed  and 
rush  on  deck  again.  Our  imagination  is  so  strong 
that  we  can  see  the  poor  victimized  creatures  run- 
ning upstairs  to  breathe  again  God's  fresh,  pure  air, 
which  is  not  yet  adulterated  by  Dr.  Tourjfie's  edu- 
cational purposes.  But  if  Dr.  Tourjfe's  description 
of  the  steamer  "Devonia"  is  correct,  we  must  be 
wrong ;  there  cannot  be  any  sea-sickness  on  board. 
The  following  glowing  terms  describes  the  wonder 
ful  saloon : 

"  This  saloon  is  peculiar  to  this  vessel,  and  forms 
a  feature  wholly  unique  in  steamer  architecture. 
Eemoved  from  all  suggestiveness  of  the  kitchen  and 
other  internal  departments  of  the  steamer,  it  will 
afford  at  all  times  a  delightful  retreat  for  the  pas- 
sengers, who  may  almost  imagine  themselves  in 
some  pleasant  pavilion  or  hall  on  shore,  so  unlike 
is  it  to  the  ordinary  accommodations  furnished  at 
sea.  Among  the  appointments  of  this  lecture  and 
concert  hall  will  be  a  grand  piano  and  organ. 
Another  unique  feature  on  board  this  vessel  is  a 
veritable  garden  of  flowers." 

Grand,  really  wonderful !  It  is  strange  we  never 
heard  of  those  wonders  before.  A  concert  hall  on 
board  a  steamer,  and  a  veritable  garden  of  flowers, 
and  passengers  may  "  almost  imagine  themsel  ves  on 
shore."  This  "almost"  is  excellently  expressed. 
We  are  sorry  that  Dr.  Tourjte  does  not  add,  that 
the  Bcrew  of  the  vessel,  by  his  arrangements  with 


the  company  of  the  Anchor  Line,  works  without 
the  least  noise,  and  that  no  coal  will  be  used  during 
the  trip,  in  order  to  avoid  the  smoke  and  dust,  so 
dangerous  to  the  throat  and  the  vocal  organs. 

After  the  projector  has  told  in  his  pamphlet  how 
many  churches  and  organs  his  party  will  see  on 
their  tour,  he  wisely  adds :  "  The  study  of  the 
countries  to  be  visited,  through  histories,  books  of 
travel,  guide-books,  etc.,  is  suggested  to  every  one 
as  a  means  of  gaini  ng  many  practical  hints  in  ad- 
vance." This  remark  is  very  sensible.  Indeed,  a 
guide  book  would  be  of  value  ;  Appletou  or  Brad- 
shaw  to  the  front!  They  have  to  help  the  profes- 
sors  to  accomplish  in  forty  days  what  others  cannot 
master  in  a  year.  We  hope  that  the  steamer  "  De- 
vonia "  will  be  crowded  on  the  29th  day  of  June, 
with  the  excursionists  of  Dr.  Tourjee.  We  shall 
be  at  the  wharf  to  see  the  party  off,  and  scream 
with  our  full  lungs,  "  God  speed,  and  happy  re- 
turn ! " — Music  Trade  Revieio. 


Jfoigljt's  Icwrnal  of  Sliisk. 
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Concerts. 

Hakvakd  Musical  Association.  The  ninth  (and 
last  but  one)  of  the  Symphony  Concerts  of  this  thir- 
teenth season  took  place  in  the  Music  Hall  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  March  14.  The  programme  was  un- 
commonly attractive,  the  audience  uncommonly 
small. 

Overture :  "  Weihe  dies  Hauses,"  In  C,  Op.  124, 

Beethoven 
Aria:  "  As  when  the  dove,"  from  "  Acis  and 

Galatea," Handel 

Miss  Fanny  Kellogg. 

Symphony,  No,  1,  in  C  minor,  Op.  5 Gade 

Moderate  and  Allegro.— Scherzo.— Andanti- 
no. — Allegro  con  fuoco. 

Unfinished  Symphony,  in  B  minor Schubert 

First  movement;    Allegro  moderate. 

Recit,  and  Aria  from  "  Idomeneo  " Mozart 

Miss  Fanny  Kellogg. 
Rec.  (Electra.)  Estinto  h  Idomeneo?  Tutto  a 
miei  danni  congiura  il  ciel.  Pu6,asuo  talento  Ida- 
mante  disporre  d'  un  Impero  e  del  cor,  e  a  me  non 
resta  ombra  di  speme?  A  mio  dispetto,  ahi  lassa! 
vedr6,  vedri\,  la  Grecia,  a  suo  gran  scorno,  una  schi- 
av.-i  Tro.iana  di  quelsoglio  e  del  talamo  a  parte? 
Invano  Eiettra  ami  1'  ingrato,  e  soffre  una  figlia  d' 
un  r6  ch'  ha  rh  vassal!  en'  una  vil  scblava  aspiri  al 
gland'  acquisto!  O  sdeguo!  Osmanie!  O  duol! 
piti  non  resisto. 

Akia. 
Tiitte  nel  cor  vi  sento, 

Furie  del  crudo  avemo ! 
Lunghe  a  si  gran  tormento 

Amor,  mercfe,  piet^. 
Clii  mi  rub6  quel  core, 

Quel,  che  tradito  lia  il  mio, 
Provin  dal  mio  furore. 
Vendetta  e  cnidelti ! 
Overture  to  "  William  Tell " Rossini 

Beethoven's  broad  and  stately  Dedication  Over- 
ture (composed  for  the  opening  of  a  theatre)  reveals 
new  beauties  and  new  depth  of  meaning  with  each 
new  hearing.  This  time  it  was  well  brought  out  and 
made  a  marked  impression.  Gade's  romantic  North- 
ern seashore  Symphony,  his  first,  and  still  the 
freshest  and  the  'oest  of  all  the  eight  which  he  has 
written',  is  always  popular.  It  was  played  with 
spirit  and,  for  the  most  part,  with  delicacy  or  with 
stirring  power  according  to  the  character  of  the 
several  passages  and  movements.  Particularly  en- 
joyable were  the  wild,  tumultuous  Scherzo,  with  its 
exquisitely  fine  fairy  Trio  (tiny  sprites  dancing  on 
the  beach  by  moonlight  ?), — the  lovely  vision  fad- 
ing away  in  the  distance,  as  the  realistic  boisterous 
element  returns, — and  the  tender  sympathetic  nielo- 
dy  (led  in  by  the  oboe,  and  developed  with  con- 
summate grace  of  form  and  delicate  warmth  of 
harmony  by  all  t)ie  softer  instruments  of  the  or- 
chestra) of  the  Andaniino.  These  two  middle  move- 
ments are  the  most  poetic  and  most  strikingly  orig- 
inal of  the  whole.  The  wild,  heroic  Vikingir  ener- 
gy and  swing  of  the  Finale,  too,  with  its  resounding 
Volkslied  melody  and  multitudinous  tramp  of  feet, 
like  a  marching  chorus,  is  always  exciting.  These 
movements  were  all  better  rendered  than  the  first. 


in  which  the  rhythm  of  the  opening  Moderato  theme, 
and  its  affinity  (identity  almost)  with  the  Allegro 
(that  springs  from  it)  was  hardly  so  distinct  as  it 
might  have  been.  But  as  a  whole,  the  Symphony 
was  evidently  keenly  relished. 

Probably  the  single  movement  from  Schubert's 
Unfinished  Sj-mphony  bore  off  the  palm  with  the 
majority  of  listeners.  There  is  a  fascination  in  the 
almost  tragic  sadness  of  its  mood,  as  well  as  in  the 
lovely  little  melody  which  lights  it  up,  continually 
returning.  And  this  was  the  best  interpreted  of 
all  the  numbers.  The  glorious  old  "  William  Tell  " 
Overture,  making  a  good  offset  to  that  of  Beetho- 
ven, was  less  happy  in  the  rendering,  here  and 
there  betraying  carelessness,  perhaps  for  the  very 
reason  that  it  has  become  so  familiar.  Rossini 
must  have  foreseen  Gilmore  when  he  put  on  that 
Finale  ! 

Miss  Fanny  Kellogg  won  new  honors  by  her 
selection,  as  well  as  by  her  artistic  rendering,  of  two 
such  Arias  drawn  from  the  purest  and  noblest  sour- 
ces. It  is  a  good  sign  for  her  and  for  musical  Art 
among  us,  that  a  singer  with  her  vocal  means  and 
training  devotes  herself,  with  evident  sincerity,  to 
music  of  so  high  a  character.  Her  voice,  always 
clear  and  sweet,  steadily  gains  power  and  volume, 
and  her  execution  is  artistic  for  one  who  has  so  re- 
cently entered  upon  the  career  of  a  concert  singer. 
Clearly  she  has  been  under  good  and  wise  influence 
of  late,  the  influence  which  inspires  effort  in  a  high 
and  true  direction,  and  which  at  the  same  time  pru- 
dently withholds  and  guides.  The  Air  from  "Acis 
and  Galatea,"  a  song  in  Handel's  happiest  melodic 
vein,  was  just  one  of  the  thousand  instances  of  the 
music  of  those  times  which  fail  of  their  effect  with- 
out something  artistically  and  wisely  done  in  the 
way  of  what  is  commonly  called  "  additional  accom- 
paniments." In  Handel's  score  we  find  only  two 
violin  parts  and  bass,  with  a  single  oboe  ;  no  viola 
or  any  middle  harmony  whatever.  This  thin  and 
gaping  texture,  full  of  empty  Sjiaces,  had  been  care- 
fully filled  out  and  completed  by  Mr.  Dresel ;  or, 
in  other  words,  Handel's  harmonic  and  contrapun- 
tal intentions  had  been  by  him  developed,  he  doing 
for  this  Aria  about  the  same  sort  of  work  that 
Mozart  had  done  for  the  Messiah,  and  Robert  Franz 
for  the  Passion  Music  of  Bach.  So  that  the  song 
was  given  for  the  first  time  with  a  complete  and 
rich  orchestral  score — a  task  by  no  means  mechani- 
cal or  slight — and  probably  was  for  the  first  time 
appreciated  at  its  full  worth. 

The  scene  from  Mozart's  first  real  Opera,/(/omen«o, 
the  creation  of  a  boy  almost,  as  a  piece  of  noble,  in- 
tense, and  inspired  dramatic  music,  may  rank  with 
the  best  things  he  ever  did  ;  Don  Giovanni  contains 
nothing  greater  of  its  kind.  The  orchestral  accom- 
paniment is  wonderful,  the  declamation  worthy  of 
the  greatest  singer's  powers,  and  its  style  is  declam- 
atory and  impassioned  rather  than  melodious.  Miss 
Kellogg  gave  the  Recitative  with  thrilling  fire  and 
force,  spending  herself  so  freely  there,  that  in  the 
Aria  her  voice  appeared  somewhat  fatigued,  al- 
though it  was  all  very  finely  sung.  She  was  re- 
called with  sincere  admiration  and  respect,  which 
she  acknowledged  modestly,  but  sang  no  more. 

On  Thursday  of  this  week  (too  late  for  notice 
here)  the  present  season  of  Symphony  Concerts 
came  to  an  end.  The  programme,  essentially 
changed  since  the  first  announcement,  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

Part  I.  Overture  to  "St,  Paul,"  Mendelssohn; 
The  Nightingale  Aria  from  RandeVs  '*n  Pensieroso'' 
(Miss  Lillian  Bail"ey)  ;  Concerto  in  C,  for  three 
pianos,  with  String  Orchestra,  Bach  (B.  J.  Lang,  J. 
C.  D.  Pakkek  and  A.  W.  Foote).  Part  II.  Ov- 
erture to  "Eosamunde,"  Schubert;  Songs  (first 
time),  Schubert ;  Eighth  Symphony,  Bee  thoten. 


The  Cecilia.     Mr.  Lang  having  happily  recov- 
ered the  use  of  his  broken  left  arm, — sufficiently  at 
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least  to  conduct,  with  that  arm  in  a  sling, — the 
Cliib  on  Thursday  evening,  March  14,  gave  the 
promised  repetition  of  their  concert  of  Feb.  8.  The 
programme  was  the  same  as  before,  with  the  very 
important  restoration  of  the  orchestra  to  its  right- 
ful place,  before  feebly  occupied  by  a  thin  and  dry 
pianoforte  accompaniment,  in  "  Athalie  "  and  Schu- 
mann's "  Gypsy  Life."  For  the  opening  Overture 
to  the  "Magic  Flute."  before  so  well  played  upon 
two  pianos,  the  Orchestra  this  time  gave  a  good 
rendering  of  Beethoven's  Overture  to  "Coriolanus." 
It  was  an  Orchestra  of  fair  proportions  (about  35 
instruments),  and  plaj'ed  with  care,  the  noisier  in- 
struments being  well  subdued  under  the  conductor's 
sway  ;  so  that  the  voices  in  that  resonant  hall  (Tre- 
mont  Temple)  were  heard  to  excellent  advantage. 
All  who  improved  the  opportunity  to  compare  this 
with  the  previous  performances  of  Athalie,  must 
have  felt  that  now  for  the  first  time  have  they  really 
heard  this  noble  composition  as  a  whole.  The  gain 
was  immense.  In  interest,  in  musical  importance 
and  significance,  in  vital  power  and  charm,  it  seemed 
another  work.  Not  only  did  the  instruments  lend 
color,  vividness,  intensity,  to  what  some  before 
found  rather  monotonous  and  tame ;  they  also 
brought  out  many  unnoticed  points  and  features  in- 
to the  light,  made  many  beautiful  connections  and 
transitions  clear,  and  showed  the  beauty  and  the 
value  of  numerous  little  symphonic  introductions 
and  interludes  in  various  choruses,  which  passed 
unheeded  and  without  significance  when  merely 
sketched  by  the  piano.  Both  chorus  singers  and 
soloists  (the  same  ladies  as  before)  seemed  to  gain 
new  life,  new  buoyancy  and  freedom  from  the 
swelling  and  supporting  element ;  so  that  altogeth- 
er the  performance  was  a  triumph,  scoring  a  high 
notch  for  future  efforts  of  the  Cecilia. 

Schumann's  "  Gypsy  Life "  gained  even  more 
from  orchestral  accompaniment.  Its  wierd,  fantas- 
tic images,  with  all  the  picturesque  surroundings, 
were  now  presented  in  the  strong  light  needed  for 
their  appreciation ;  and  the  intoxication  of  the 
rhythm  and  the  sensuous,  richly-colored  harmony 
was  now  irresistible.  It  was  sung  and  played  to  a 
charm  ,  the  dying  away  of  the  voices,  in  prolonged 
diminuendo  on  the  last  chord  ("  And  gone  are  the 
Gypsies,  but  where,  who  can  say  ?  ")  was  simply 
perfect,  holding  the  listeners  breathless. 

The  part-song  ("  Evening  Song  ")  by  Hauptmann 
was  this  time  much  better  appreciated  than  before. 
At  ail  events  it  was  received  with  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm and  had  to  be  repeated.  Schumann's 
"  Little  Ship,"  with  the  answering  horn  and  flute, 
was  not  quite  so  happy  as  in  the  former  rendering ; 
something  was  out  of  tune.  The  concert  as  a  whole 
was  the  most  successful  ever  given  by  the  Cecilia. 
The  prejudice,  hitherto  existing  in  our  vocal  clubs, 
against  singing  with  an  orchestra,  must  now,  we 
think,  confess  itself  unfounded  ;  and  it  will  hence- 
forth pass  for  granted  that  the  production  of  a  great 
composition  in  its  integrity,  vocal  and  instrumental, 
is  of  too  much  consequence  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
perhaps  natural,  but  blind  desire  of  singers  to  have 
all  sounds  kept  aloof  which  might  divide  the  atten- 
tion   claimed    exclusively  for  their  own  precious 


The  first  half  of  this  programme,  at  all  events,  was  as 
good  as  could  be  desired.  "With  such  an  orchestra  it 
could  he  only  delifrht  to  listen,  were  it  for  the  thousandth 
time,  to  Beethoven's  wonderfully  concise,  impassioned 
and  dramatic  Overture  to  Egmont,  and,  for  a  hundredth 
time  perhaps,  to  the  romnntic,  graphic,  beautiful 
"Scotch"  Symphony.  Both  are  works  of  p;enius,  though 
with  a  difference,  and  of  consummate  Art,  and  both 
were  executed  to  a  charm.  Frl.  Wilde  has  the  lare:e, 
clear,  commanding  voice  of  a  singer  accustomed  to  the 
great  soprano  roles  in  classic  Opera.  The  voice,  howev- 
er, is  no  longer  in  its  freshness,  and  some  of  the  tones 
are  hard,  not  to  say  harsh.  Her  singing  of  the  great 
Leonore  Scenashowed  intelligence  and  vocal  culture, 
but  somehow  lacked  the  sympathetic  qu;tlity,  without 
which  it  could  not  inspire.  .Strangely,  too,  for  that  or- 
chestra, the  accompaniments  were  not  always  free  from 
fault,  there  being  once  or  twice  a  slight  confusion  among 
the  three  horns. ' 

Of  the  second  part  we  cannot  speak.  In  spite  of  many 
fruitless  attempts  to  find  any  beauty  in  the  "  Tristan 
and  Isolde  "  music,  we  would  have  stayed  and  bared 
our  breast  to  its  attack  once  more,  but  for  the  fact  that 
our  stern  keeper  for  some  time  past,  painful  Neuralgia, 
gave  as  .inst  then  a  sharp  hint  that  it  was  time  to  come 
away.  We  really  doubt  if  either  that,  or  all  the  ques- 
tionable fascinations  of  Liszt's  "  Lorelei "  would  nave 
made  the  arm  ache  any  the  less;  and  the  old  ■' Frey- 
schuetz  "  Overture  (tlie  first  music  that  ever  wrought 
upon  our  young  imagination)  we  can  tate  for  granted 
always. 

The  sixth  Concert  comes  on  Tuesday  evening,  April 
\&,  offering  the  same  Orchest.ia  in  Schumann's  B-fiat 
Symphony,  and  Beethoven's  "Coriolanus"  Overture; 
besides  a  new  work  by  Prof.  Paine :  (a  Duo  Concertante 
for  Violin  and 'Cello);  Soprano  Solos,  etc. 


Sandeks  Theatre,  Cambbidge.  Another  large  au- 
dience was  in  attendance  at  the  fifth  concert,  March  19. 
The  music  was  furnished  by  the  Thomas  Orchestra  and 
a  prima  donna  Soprano  from  the  Imperial  Opera  of 
Vienna,  Miss  Mathilde  Wilde.  The  programme  was 
the  following: 

Overture  to  Goethe's  "  Egmont," Beethoven 

Recit.  and  Aria,  "  Abscheulicher ! "  from  "  Fide- 

llo," Beethoven 

Miss  Mathilde  Wilde. 
Symphony,  ("  Scotch,")  in  A  minor. . .  .Mendelssohn 


flS-  Notices  of  Thomas's  two  "  popular  "  concerts,  of 
Mr.  LiEBLiNG's  concert,  etc.,  are  crowded  out  for  the 
present. 


Introduction  and  Finale,  from  "  Tristan  und 

Isolde," Wagner 

Song— "  Die  Lorelei" Liszt 

Overture  to  "  Der  Frelschuetz," Weber 


Chicago,  March  23. — Since  my  former  commu- 
nication various  musical  matters  have  turned  up, 
but  none  requiring  especial  mention  here,  except, 
perhaps,  the  concert  of  the  Choral  Union,  the  Thurs- 
by  concerts,  and  Mr.  Liebling's  piano  recitals.  The 
Choral  Union  is  a  "West  Side  society  of  .about  one 
hundred  voices  led  by  Mr.  0.  Blackman,  the  hard- 
working and  under-paid  superintendent  of  music  in 
the  public  schools.  This  society  has  been  in  oper- 
ation about  two  years  now,  and  has  attained  to  a 
state  of  efficiency  reflecting  great  credit  on  its  con- 
ductor. The  concert  in  question  contained  Schu- 
bert's "  Gebet,"  which  is  said  to  have  over-taxed 
the  resources  of  the  society.  I  give  this  on  hearsay 
only,  as  I  was  unable  to  attend.  The  Tribune  spoke 
very  complimentarily  of  Mr.  Blackman,  and  I  take 
pleasure  in  making  it  a  matter  of  record  here,  as  In 
consequence  of  this  being  a  West  Side  society  its 
former  efforts  have  passed  unnoticed  by  the  press 
simply  because  of  the  inconvenience  of  a  South  Side 
critic  attending  them. 

The  Thursby  Concerts  presented  several  singers, 
but  the  music  was  so  unimportant  as  to  leave  no 
need  for  comment  here.  Last  Thursday  night  there 
was  a  testimonial  to  Mr.  Carl  Wolfsohn,  which  was 
a  great  success  as  far  as  audience  was  concerned, 
and  I  suppose  also  in  point  of  financial  outcome. 
The  programme  was  only  fair,  the  hired  singers, 
Miss  Thursby,  Mr.  Whitney,  and  so  on,  bringing 
out  only  their  old  and  well-known  "war-horses"  of 
insignificant  ballads.  I  really  do  not  see  why  sing- 
ers might  not  do  something  for  the  cultivation  of 
art,  as  well  as  instrumentalists ;  but  you  know  they 
(JO  not.  Here  for  instance  is  Miss  Thursby,  a  prime 
favorite  here  and  a  really  good  singer,  presenting 
programme  after  programme  without  a  single  re- 
deeming feature  in  the  way  of  really  fine  music. 

Mr.  Wolfsohn  is  a  musician  to  whom  any  com- 
munity where  he  lives  will  be  very  much  indebted, 
such  is  his  constant  activity  in  behalf  of  what  he 
regards  as  good  music;  and  the  audience  that  gath- 
ered last  Thursday  night  must  have  convinced  him 
that  his  efforts  are  not  unrecognized.  He  brought 
out  a  pupil  at  this  concert,  a  Miss  Blumenfeld  (I 
think  that  is  the  name — I  write  without  a  copy  of 
the  programme  at  hand)  who  played  exceedingly 
well  (they  say)  the  first  movement  of  Beethoven's 
Srd  Concerto  with  Reinecke's  Cadenza. 

Last  night  Mr.  Emil  Liebling  gave  the  first  of 
his  two  recitals  in  Hershey  Hall  before  a  fine  audi- 
ence.    The  programme  was  this  : 


t.    Sonata,  Op.  13 Beethoven 

Grave. — Allegro  molto  e  con  brio. — Adagio. 
—Rondo. 

2.  n.  Sonata,  A  major Scarlatti 

6.  Gavotte,  On.  16 Niemann 

3.  Song. — "  My  dearest  heart," 

Miss  Hiltz. 

4.  n.  Etude,  Op.  2,  No.  7 Renselt 

6.  Spring  Song,  Op.  18 Henselt 

c.  Albumblatt,  Op.  12,  No.  7 Grieg 

d.  Rondo  Piacevole Sterndale-Bennett 

c.  Tarantelle,  Op.  12,  No.  3 Jadassohn 

6.    Song.— "  Bridal  Bells," RoecUel 

Miss  Hiltz. 

6.  a.  Les  Deux  Alouettes Leschetitzky 

6.  Spinnerlied Wagner-Liszt 

7.  Song. — "  Thou'rt  like  a  flower," Rubinstein 

Miss  Hiltz. 

8.  Giga  con  Variazioni,  Op.  91 Raff 

Mr.  Liebling  is  a  pianist  of  whom  it  is  very  difii- 
cult  to  speak  properly,  because  it  is  not  easy  to  de- 
cide what  stand-point  to  take.  Though  the  most 
fnlly  occupied  in  teaching  of  any  teacher  in  the 
city,  it  is  not  just  to  the  others  to  estimate  his  con- 
cert-appearances merelj'  as  those  of  a  teacher,  for  he 
has  aspirations  toward  the  concert  stage.  On  the 
other  band,  to  criticize  him  as  a  virtuoso  is  hardly 
fair,  as  owing  to  his  teaching  duties  he  is  unable'to 
practice  as  he  would  like  it.  Still  I  think  it  may 
justly  be  said  of  him  that  .as  a  pianist  he  is  of  supe- 
rior merit,  far  above  what  we  look  for  or  find  among 
our  other  teachers.  His  technique  is  already  excel- 
lent. He  plays .  with  all  necessary  bravura,  and 
with  constantly  increasing  refinement.  In  this  re- 
spect his  playing  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  Still 
he  is  much  more  than  a  mere  pianist.  He  is  dis- 
tinctively an  intellectual  player.  His  performances 
of,  e.g.,  the  Liszt  arrangement  of  Bacli's  great  G- 
minor  organ  fugue,  and  Bach's  Suites,  leave  little  to 
be  desired.  So  also  on  this  occasion,  in  spite  of 
a  serious  indisposition,  he  played  the  sonata  re- 
markably well,  his  reading  of  the  second  idea  in  the 
Adagio  being  new  to  me  (slower  than  asual,  and 
with  more  innigkeit)  and  there  were  little  refine 
ments  and  glimpses  of  the  artist  soul  all  along  in 
the  work. 

In  my  opinion  Mr.  Liebling's  weakness  as  an  ar- 
tist is  in  a  somewhat  too  faint  sense  of  the  beautiful 
and  the  impassioned.  It  is  this  which  permits  him 
to  compose  such  a  programme  as  this,  which  in  a 
succession  of  ten  pieces  after  the  first  aflFords  no 
point  of  repose,  no  moment  of  deep  feeling.  These 
entire  ten  pieces  had  to  me  the  air  of  a  succession 
of  beautifully  played  etudes,  rather  than  a  recital  of 
works  displaying  a  high  order  of  imagination.  Tliis 
effect  is  not  so  ranch  due  to  a  positive  want  of  im- 
agination in  the  pieces  themselves,  as  to  their  unre- 
lieved succession.  In  so  arranging  a  programme 
Mr.  Liebling  is  but  one  among  many  artists  who 
underrate  the  impression  great  works  (embodying 
the  highest  flights  of  genius)  make  on  even  unculti- 
vated people.  The  many,  as  they  approach  genius, 
are  like  the  ploughman  who  takes  hold  of  the  han- 
dles of  an  electro-galvanic  machine.  A  slight  cur- 
rent he  regards  with  contempt ;  it  is  only  when  you 
turn  on  the  full  head  of  it  that  he  finds  voice  to  ac- 
knowledge the  influence  of  the  unseen  subtle  power. 
Thus  the  popular  sonatas  of  Beethoven  are  the  Pa- 
thctique,  the  Moonlight,  and  the  Appassionata,  three 
of  the  four  which  are  fullest  of  passion.  Others  are 
equallj'  beautiful;  but  these  are  the  ciy  of  the 
heart,  ringing  out  so  loud  and  clear  that  all  man- 
kind have  heard. 

As  a  concert  pianist  there  would  seem  to  be  a 
great  field  open  to  Mr.  Lieblina'.  When  he  once 
knows  his  own  deficiencies,  he  will  in  time  be  able 
to  make  his  intelligence  serve  him  in  putting  on  the 
effects  which  ought  to  come  of  themselves  sjionlanc- 
ously  from  tiie  heart;  and  so  while  he  may  never 
move  and  sway  an  audience  like  a  Rubinstein,  lie 
may  at  any  rate  achieve  the  equally  useful  excellence 
of  presenting  carefully  considered,  mature,  reverent 
and  intelligent  interpretations  of  the  highest  works 
of  genius. 

The  singing  on  this  occasion  added  nothing  to  the 
artistic  ensemble  of  the  selections,  though  Miss 
Hiltz  sang  extremely  well  in  her  first  song. 

Mr.  Eddy's  organ  recitals  continue,  as  good  as  ev- 
er, and  next    time  I  will  send  a  selection  of  pro- 


grammes, and  so  remain. 


Dee  Feetsobuetz. 
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Crystal  Palace  Concerts. 

(From  the  "  Times.") 

These  performances  hare  been  resumed,  after  the 
usual  interval  between  Christmas  and  the  regular 
season.     The  programmes,  carefully  made  out  and 
well  balanced,  as  may  be  expected  from  Mr.  August 
Manns,  to  whom  the  public  is  indebted  for  so  much 
that  is  conducive  to  the   encourageraent   of  a  taste 
for  legitimate  art,  are,  as  always,  varied  and  inter 
esting.        Three   symphonies   have    already    been 
piayed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  uphold  the  well-earned 
credit  of  the  weekly  concerts  which  attract  so  many 
lovers  of  high-class  music    every  Saturdaj'   to  the 
Palace  at  Sydenham.     The=e   were  the   "  Sinfonia 
Eroica"    of   Beethoven,    the     colossal    "Napoleon 
Bonaparte"  (thus  originally   styled  by  Beethoven 
himself) ;    the   P  minor  pymphony    of  Schumann, 
generally  known    as    "  No.  4,"   because,    although 
composed  immediately  after  his  first  great  orches- 
tral work,  it  had  not  yet  received  its  author's  final 
touches  till  after  the  completion   of  his  third;  and 
Mozart's  Orphean  "  E  flat,"  to  which  allusion  was 
recently  made  when  speaking  of  its  companion  in 
"G  minor,"  at  the  Philharmonic  Society's    opening 
concert.     To  name  these  is  to  answer  all   purposes. 
It  is  worth  ohserving,  however,  that,  while  each  in 
its  way  a  masterpiece,   Schumann  coming  between 
Beethoven  and  Mozart,  like  a  valiant  champion  be- 
tween  a  giant   and   a  beautiful  princess,   no  three 
works  could  possibly  be  cited  which,  beyond  their 
admitted  excellence,  have    so  little — so  absolutely 
nothing,  if  the  phrase  maybe  allowed — in  common. 
This  only  shows  how  the  individuality  of  s  compo- 
ser, always  presuming  him  to  be  a  man   of  genius, 
can  be  pronounced  even  through  the  seemingly  in- 
definite language  of  "  absolute  "  music — music  inde- 
pendent of  outv/ard  accessories.     No  one  could  pos- 
sibly mistake  Schumann  for  Beethoven,  or  Mozart 
for  either  Beethoven  or  Schumann,  in  the  sympho- 
nies enumerated.     Among  the  overtures  hitherto 
given,  also  three  in  number,  there  was  one  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  T.  'VVingham,  an   already   distinguished 
representative  of  our  Royal  Academy  of  Music  and 
a  favored  pupil  of  the  late  Sterndale  Bennett's.  Mr. 
Wingham  is  no  stranger  to  the  Crystal  Palace  Con- 
certs, at  which,  some  few  years  ago,  his  second  sym- 
phony in  B  flat   was  performed,   with   well-merited 
suecess.     He  owes  further  repute  to  a  Mass  written 
expressly  for  the  Antwerp  "  Feast  of  the  Assump- 
tion"— highly  commended  by  the  Belgian  critics. 
The  "  Concert  Overture  "  in  F,  is  the  fourth   work 
of  the  kind  composed  by  Mr.  Wingham,  whose  Con- 
cert Overture  in   E,  "Festal  Overture"   in  C,  and 
"  Elegy  on  the  death  of  Sterndale  Bennett,"  intro- 
ducing the  "  Barcarolle  "  from  our  great  musician's 
fourth  pianoforte  concerto,  have  all  been  given  at 
the  Crystal  Palace.     Its  reception  was  so  favorable 
that  we  are  likely  soon   to  hear  of   the   overture 
again,  with  a  chance  of  its  merits  being  still   more 
fully  appreciated.     Among  other  pieces  which,  if 
not"  to  be  styled  "  novelties,"   were  at  all   events 
heard  for  the  first  time   here,  may   be  singled  out 
Handel's  so-called  "  Oboe  concei-lo  "  in  B  flat — No. 
2  nf  the  series  of  six  which  recall  the   days  of  the 
"  Ancient  Concerts."       This  afforded   Messrs,    Du- 
brucq  and  Peisel  (oboes),  Messrs.  Watson  and  Jung 
(violins),  a  favorable  opportunity  of  displaying  their 
skill  in  the  obblir/ato  passages.     Such  a  revival  could 
hardly  fail  to  please  at  tjie   Crystal  Palace,  where, 
thanks  to  the  Handel  Festival's,   the   name   of  the 
composer  of  Israel  hi  Egypt  and   the   Messiah  is  a 
household  word.     More  from   the  same   rich   mine 
would  be  welcome.     Another  revival  calculated  to 
satisfy  connoisseurs  was  the  first  movement  (why 
first  movement  only  ?)  of  Viotti's  concerto — No.  lY, 
in  D,  so  admirably  executed  by  M.  Wieniawski  that 
the  omission  of  what  follows  "vas  greatly  to  be  re- 
grette.  .     No  one  could  be  otherwise  than  pleased 
to  hear  the  accomplished  violinist  in  his  own  Polo- 
I    naise  ;  but  so  little  is  heard  now-a-days  of  Viotti, 
that  when  a  concerto  from  his  pen  is  introduced  it 
creates  a  natural  desire  among  those  who  appreci- 
ate his  works  that  it  may  be  given  in  its  integrity. 
Perhaps  no  violin  composer  ever  did  more  for  the 


advancement  of  the  mechanism  of  the  instrument 
than  the  once  renowned  Pledmontese  "  virtuoso," 
who  passed  some  years  of  his  life  among  us,  in  va- 
rious capacities,  as  fortune  turned  up.  That  the 
compositions  of  Viotti  deserve  more  attention  than 
much  which  by  eclectic  explorers  has  been  "rescued 
from  the  past "  is  incontestable.  Besides  29  violin 
concertos,  he  composed  quartets,  sonatas,  and  very 
many  other  works,  wherein  for  the  moat  part  the 
instrument  of  which  he  was  so  great  a  master  is 
concerned. 

The  concert  on  Saturday  afternoon  presented 
more  than  one  attractive  feature.  The  symphony 
(Mozart's  "  E  flat")  has  been  alluded  to  already; 
and  there  is  no  more  to  add  than  that  it  could 
hardly  have  been  better  played  than  by  the  fine 
orchestra  which  Mr.  Manns  directs  with  such  emi 
nent  ability  and  zeal,  listened  to  with  more  undis- 
turbed attention,  or  applauded  more  heartily  by  a 
crowded  assembly.  Herr  Richard  Wagner's 
"  Faust  overture  " — not  so  much  an  "  overture  "  as 
an  embodiment  in  orchestral  music  of  the  impres- 
sions made  upon  the  composer  bv  the  personages 
and  incidents  embodied  in  Goethe's  immortal  Trng- 
odie — having  been  introduced  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
Concerts  three  or  four  years  since,  was  no  stranger ; 
but  though  still  a  little  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  many  among  the  audience,  here  and  there  puz- 
zling even  to  experienced  judges,  it  seemed  to  make 
a  deeper  general  impression  th  n  on  the  previous 
occasion,  and,  while  the  applause  at  the  end  was  by 
no  means  enthusiastic,  it  was  easy  to  observe  that 
much  had  be 'n  appreciated  which  formerly  e'scnped 
observation  and  produced  httle  or  no  effect.  That 
the  Faust  overture  is  a  work  of  singular  originality 
and  power  can  hardly  be  denied;  t'  at  it  can  ever 
become  "  popular,"  in  the  conventional  acceptation 
of  the  term,  as  in  the  case  of  others  among  the  more 
elaborately  wrought-out  productions  of  Wagner,  is 
unlikely.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  but  regard 
it  as  one  of  his  most  deeiily-folt  and  imaginative 
compositions — something  akin,  if  not  in  form,  at 
least  in  expression,  to  the  Manfred  overture  of 
Schumann. [?]A  novelty  in  the  programme  of  Satur- 
day's concert,  in  the  shape  of  a  pianoforte  concerto 
with  orchestral  accompaniments,  the  composition  of 
Herr  Ignaz  Brlill,  was  more  than  usually  accepta- 
ble, and  successful  in  proportion.  The  composer 
was  his  own  exponent,  his  performance  being  as 
clear,  unpretending,  and  masterly  as  the  work  he 
introduced  to  us  for  the  first  time.  .Tust  now.  when 
almost  eveiy  new  thing  of  the  kind  is  so  preten- 
tious, exaggerated,  and  needlessly  spun  out,  to  lis- 
ten to  a  concerto  modelled  after  the  old  "  classical" 
form — a  form  that  can  never  perish,  whatever  inno- 
vations may  arise — and  pl.ayed  in  the  old  "  classi- 
cal "  style,  with  perfect  accuracy,  natural  phrasing, 
and  quiet  composure,  is  a  real  enjoyment.  The 
pianoforte  part  in  Flerr  Briill's  concerto  is  written 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  display  advantageously  the 
manipulative  sldll  of  the  executant  as  well  as  his 
command  of  melodious  cantihva,  both  indispensable 
in  a  work  so  constituted.  Thus  the  bravura  pas- 
sages for  the  chief  performer  are  as  brilliant  as 
could  be  desired,  while  the  orchestra,  of  which  Herr 
Briill  is  evidently  a  thorough  master,  assumes  all 
the  desired  significance  in  carrying  out  the  general 
design.  Tlie  concerto  Is  in  three  movements,  an 
allegro  moderato,  which,  its  prev.alent  style  taken  in- 
to consider.ation,  might,  notwithstanding  its  melodi- 
ous counter  themes,  as  appropriately  be  denominat- 
ed "La  Chasse  "  as  other  movements  of  the  kind 
that  could  be  named^:  an  andante  full  of  genuine 
tune ;  and  an  allegro  just  as  spirited  as  the  first 
movement.  If  in  point  of  invention  the  themes  of 
this  concerto  now  and  then  conjure  up  reminiscen- 
ces of  themes  we  have  heard  before,  though  unable 
perhaps  immediately  to  Identify  them,  it  is,  as  a 
whole,  so  well  put  together,  so  bright  and  cheerful, 
from  first  to  last,  that  adequate  compensation  is  af- 
f(irdcd.  The  work  and  its  performance  were,  as  we 
have  hinted,  a  genuine  success.  Herr  Briill  played 
two  solos  by  Chopin  at  this  concert — a  nocturne 
and  a  polonai.sa,  the  first  of  which  appeared  to  suit 
him  better  than  the  last.  The  singers  were  Miss 
Merivale,  a  youiig  dehutante,  who,  in  an  air  by  Lot- 
ti  and  "  Nobil  Signor"  from  the  Huejnenois,  exhib- 
ited a  pleasing  voice  united  to  considerable  promise, 
and  Herr  Henschel,  Jthe  new  German  vocalist,  who 
seems  rapidly  making  way  among  us,  and  who  in 
an  air  by  Carissimi,  and  Schumann's  "  Die  beiden 
Grenadiere  "  made  a  strong  impression — in  the  last 
more  especially.  The  concert  came  to  a  termina- 
tion with  a  very  line  performance  of  Sterndale 
Bennett's  overture,  which,  once  entitled  Marie  du 
Bois,  was  afterwards  affixed  to  his  cantata,  Tlie  May 
Queen. 


^ptul    Sotitcs. 


DESCBIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE 
T*iiiB»lHAlie<1  l»r  Oliver  DitAOn  A:  Co. 


Tooal,  with  Fiano  Acoompaniment. 

Nellie  Brown.    Song  and  Chorus.    A6.  Z. 

E.  to  F.  Hays.  35 

"  She's  a  perfect  little  beauty, 
My  pretty  Nellie  Brown." 
A  pretty  little  "ballad,  of  a  pretty  little  maiden, 
who  lives',  it  seems,  by  tlie  summer  sea. 

O  Salutaris  Hostia.    Duet  for  Tenor  and  Bar- 
itone.   E6.  4.  E  to  g.  Wiegand.  35 
"  Nobis  donet  in  patria." 
"  With  life  eternal  crown  our  love." 
A  fine  duet,  witli  Latin  and  English  words. 

Tantum  Ergo.    Duet  for  Tenor  and  Bass. 

C  minor.  4.  F  to  g.  Eondinella.  40 

"  Genitori,  eenitoque, 
Laus'  et  jubilatio." 
Latin  words  only,  and  is  a  duet  of  fine  work- 
manship.   It  may  be  sung  by  Soprano  and  Alto, 
or  Tenor  and  Bass. 

Tell  me,  bright  Star!  (Ad  una  Stella).    C.   5. 
E  to  g.  Tartaglione.  40 

"  Dimmi,  bell'  astro." 
Like  all  ?ood  Italian  songs,  lias  a  sweet  flow- 
ins:  melody,  which  by  the  way,  is  the  song:.  For 
all  Italian  love  songs  have  substantinlly  the  same 
words  and  ideas  ;  and,  in  the  minds  of  Italian 
Maestri,  the  text  serves  but  as  fa,  sol,  la  to  ac- 
company the  exquisite  airs. 

Think  of  me  kindly  when  I  am  far  away. 

Song  and  Cho.      G-.  3.  d  to  D.        Speck.  30 
Not  only  think  kindly,  but  sing  this  song  for 
memory's  sake,   and  for  his  who  promises  so 
faithful  a  remembrance. 

Instinmeatal . 

Kemember  Me  Waltz.  F.  3.  Katie  C.  Callipan.  35 
A   pleasing  waltz,  which  has  the    additional 
merit  of  beiiig  easy. 

La  Tortorelle  Waltzes.  3.  Arditi.  75 

A  pretty  name  for  a  fine  set  of  waltzes  of 
graceful  Italian  quality. 
Sweet  Bye  and  Bye.     Improvisation.     F.     6. 

Pratt.  75 
The  highest  class  (in  difficulty),  arrangement 
of  the  wonderfully  beautiful  melody,  wb'ich  you 
can  buy  and  buy,  and  yet  be  well  repaid  for  the 
outlay. 

Norwegian  Bridal  Party.     CNorweigisoher 

Brautzug).    Humoresque.     E.  5.     Greig.  35 
These  bridal  parties  are  quaint  frolics,  with 
much  riding,  eating;  and  diinking,  and  powder 
burning,  and  the  humor  and  jollity  are  neatly 
copied  in  this  music. 

Sounds  of  Joy.     (Freuden  Klange).  Waltzes. 

3.  Resch.  75 

It  may  be  a  daring  act  to  class  these  with 
Strauss   waltzes,    but   they   are   not   very   dif- 

ferent. 

Wlioa!  Emma!  Waltz.         D.     3.  Bead.  30 

Contains  the  pretty  melody  without  the  draw- 
back of  the  nonsensical  words;  also  has  part  of 
the  air  of  "  The  Man  in  the  Moon." 

Alert  Galop.  A.    3.  Keens.  35 

Very  neat  and  pretty,  with  a  brilliant  chang'e 
from  minor  to  major  in  the  last  part. 

BeUa  Donua  Polka.     F.     3.        Annie  Moore.  50 
The  Bella  Donnas  will  do  well  to  step  to  these 
lively  strains. 
La  Grace.     Mazurka  de  Concert.    A&.    6. 

Staab.  50 
Can  hardly  fail  to  win  applause  in  any  public 
performance. 
Johnny  Morgan  Galop.      E6.  3.        Fernald.  30 
One  may  not  see  how  .Johnny  Morgan  (with  his 
orp-an)  can  either  galop  or  waltz,  but  the  air 
would,  make  any  one  wish  to  ti-y. 

Re-entering  the  Camp.     Caprice  March.    A6. 
3.  Ketterer.  50 

In  Ket;erer's  well  known  dashing  style,  and  is 
a  brilliant,  taking  piece. 

Compositions  or  Gustav  Langs. 

This  magnificent  set  contains  nearly  60  pieces, 
of  which  every  one  is  of  more  tli.an  average  mer- 
it.   All  or  nearly  all  are  of  medium  difficulty,  and 
are  exceedingly  graceful.  Newlyissued  ones  are; 
Heart  Melodies  (Herzentcine)  C.     3.  50 

O  say  to  Him,  (O  saget  ihm).  D6.     4.  50 

Forget  me  not,   (Vergiss-mein-niclit),   F. 

3.  50 
Faded  Flowers,  (Fleurs  fanees.)  A6.  4.  .35 
Laurel  and  Rose,  (Lorbeer  und  Rose.)  D&. 

4.  60 
Gertrude's  Song,  (Lied  der  Grete,)  A6.  4.  50 
Perles  etDiamants,  Valse.    E6.    4.                60 


Abbkeviations.— Degrees  of  diflicnlty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
B6,  etc.  A  larg-e  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  below 
or  above  the  staff.  Thus:  "C.  5.  c  to  B,"  means  "Key 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  be- 
low, highest  letter,  E  on  the  4th  space." 


The  Spring  Eeturning.  Duet.   E6.  4.  E  to  g. 

Concone.  40 
"  La  vasa  maraiuoletta." 
"  And  round  the  sparkling;  fountains ! 
A  most  graceful  duet,  in  wliich  jou  have  the 
choice  of  two  languages. 

Ouvrcz.    (Open  the  Door!)    (Mach  auf !)    G. 
f>.     d  to  g.  Deasauer.  40 

A  startlinglv  bright  thins,  sunn  l>y  Emma  Ab- 
Viott.    In  the  form  ot  a  Spanish  Bolero,  but  the 
words  are  French,  German  and  English. 
Cradle  Song.     (Wiegenhed.)    F.   3.    ctoD. 

Taubert.  30 
"  Close  my  baby's  eyes  so  blue." 
"  Meines  Ivindieins  Angen  zu." 
A  sweet  little  lullaby. 
Dreaming  and  Drifting.     Song  and  Chorus. 
B6.    3.     d  to  E.  Py!ce.  30 

"Afloat  on  life's  beautiful  stream. 
Our  daysbke  a  paradise  seem." 
A  fine  piece  for  the  water  or  the  shore. 
Sunset.     Duet.     F.  3.     F  to  F.  Pinsuti.  40 

"  Fond  farewells  to  thee  we're  singing." 
A  neat  and  melodious  piece  for  two  voices. 

La  jeune  Fille  et  le  Page.  (Oh,  gentle  Page !) 
C.     5.     d  to  S:  Mattel.  35 

"■We  like  birds  in  azure  winging." 
**  Ch'io  possa  tutto  il  di." 
"  Que  ne  puis  je  dans'  I'espace." 
One  of  the  set  called  "Lyre  Francaise,"  of 
which  there  are  about  20  attractive  songs,  ^¥"o^ds 
are  Italian,  French  and  English. 
Come,  Crummie !  Come,  Brownie !  (The  lit- 
tle Milkmaid).     A&.     3.     ctoE.         Veazle.  30 
"  Softly  the  shadows  fall  around  her, 
The  little  milk-maiden  is  wondrously  fair.". 
All  about  aprctty  milk-maid  and  her  lover.    A 
taking  song. 
Make  up  with  a  Kiss.   Song  and  Cho.   G.  3. 
(J  to  F.  "  Banks.  30 

"  Come,  tell  me  your  love  is  the  same. 
For  we  meant  notthe  cold  words  we  said." 
A  good  subject  for  a  song,  and  well  treated. 
Rose  of  Killarney.    Fine  Lith  Title,   ft.   2. 
d  to  E.  Thomas.  40 

"  My  heart  is  a  nest  that  is  robbed  and  forsaken." 
Sweet  Rose's  portrait  is  worth  the  forty  cents, 
and  some  pages  of  good  music  are  thrown  in. 

Erin  now  is  not  my  Home.    Fine  Lith.  Title. 
S'gandCho.     F.  3.     ctoD.  Da  nfcs.  40 

"  Fancy  paints  the  scene  once  more. 
Of  some  long  past  St.  Patrick's  day." 
Lovers  of  the  green  Isle  and  its  Saint  have  here 
a  tine  song  in  its  praise. 
Whoa!  Emma!  Song  and  Cho.  G.  2.  gtoE. 

Read.  35 
"  Emma,  you  put  me  in  a  dilemma." 
A  rough  comic  song,  with  very  pretty  music. 
Murmuring  Breeze  whose  Perfumed  Breath. 
(Murmelndes  Liiftchen.)     G6.    5.     Etoa. 

Jensen.  50 
"For  she  sleeps,  my  loved  one  sleeps." 
"  Denn  es  schlStt,  mein  sUsses  Kind." 
A  rich  soprano  song  of  German  Gem  quality. 

Welcome,  pretty  Primrose.    G.    3.     d  to  g. 

Pinsuti.  30 
"  Welcome,  pretty,  pretty,  pretty,  pretty 

primrose. 
With  sunshine  in  its  dreams." 
A  pretty,  pretty,  pretty,  pretty  flower  song. 

Eventide.    Duet.    Aft.    3.    EtoE.  Abt.  50 

"  The  twittering  birds  sing  a  tremulous  lay, 
A  song  of  farewell  to  the  vanishing  day." 
A  fine  piece.    Belongs  to  "  Three  New  Vocal 
Duets." 
Piper  Heidsock.    Picture  Title.    B6.    2.    E 
to  F.  Pratt.  40 

A  song  for  wine-lovers,  wbo  will,  perhaps,  ap- 
preciate the  gaudy  title. 
Barney,  don't  forget.    S'g  and  Cho.    F.    2. 
F  to  F.  Hays.  35 

"  And  she  kissed  her  hand,  and  shouted. 
Oh,  Barney,  don't  forget." 
A  simple  Irish  ballad,  with  good  music. 

'Twas  better  so.     G.    3.     c  to  E.  Abt.  35 

" '  Wilt  forgive  ? '  was  softly  said, 
In  the  jasmine-scented  bowers." 
A  fine,  effective  song  for  private  or  public 
singing. 


I  received  your  Letter,  darling.  S'g  and  Cho. 
D.     3.     c  to  D.  Clarke.  30 

"  Many  days  have  I  been  waiting." 
Answer  to  "  Take  this  Letter  to  my  ^fother." 

Two  Httle  Lives.     F.     3.     d  to  E.        Molloy.  30 
"  It  was  a  lark  that  sang  in  the  heavens. 
While  all  the  world  stooil  still  to  hear." 
Very  sweet  story  about  the  daisy  and  the  lark. 

God  helping  us,  we  will.  Temperance  Song. 
S'g  and  Chii.     E6.     3.     E  to  F.  Hays.  33 

"  We  are  a  band  of  brothers 
And  we  gain  the  world's  applause." 
A  good  temperance  song.    There  are  not  many 
such,  and  this  should  i  e  extensively  used. 

The  Slave  Chase.       r.     Z.     c  to  C.      Bussell.  40 
"  Hark !  how  the  rolling,  rattling  cheers 
Rise  ringing  to  the  skie>*." 
-V  rousing  reminiscen<;e  of  the  old  Slave  Ship 
times. 

My  Sailor  Love.     A.     3.     E  to  F.  Diehl.  35 

"  My  sailor  love  is  far  away 
Long  miles  across  the  main." 
A  bonny  song  about  a  sailor  lad. 

Old  Folks'  Love-song.     E.     3.     d  to  F. 

Bamsdell.  30 
■'  It  can't  be  so,  for  love  grows  on 
With  ev'ry  year  of  life." 
A  wholesome  song  of  endurance. 

An  Arab  Flower.     Bolero.     E.     4.     b  to  F. 

Mariani.  35 
"  I  am  an  Arab  maid  from  Damascus." 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  beauty  in  the  structure 
of  the  melody. 

The  Wolf  at  the  Door.     S'g  and  Cho.     E6. 
3.     E  tog.  Hays.  .35 

'■  Go,  help  the  homeless,  thefriendless  and  poor, 
Do  all  you  can,^drive  the  wolf  frou)  the  door!" 
A  very  good  use  for  your  talent,  Mr.  Ha^s!  The 
song  ^\^ll  do  much  in  this  wolf-htint,  which  en- 
dures so  long. 

Welcome  Meeting.      Quartette.     F.     3.     F 
to  F.  Marshall.  30 

"  Friends,  accept  our  honest  greeting." 
An  honest  and  hearty  musical  gj-eeting ;  for  the 
beginning  of  festivals. 

Dear  old  Songs  my  Mother  sung.      S'g  and 
Cho.     G6.    .3.    dtoF.  Cooper.  30 

"  Sweeter  far  than  wild-birds'  song, 
Floating  on  the  trembling  air." 
A  most  worthy  song  in  sentiment,  words  and 
music.    Those  afraid  of  the  si.^-flat  key,  can  easi- 
ly play  or  sing  it  iu  G. 

Easter  Anthem.    Quartet  and  Solo.     Eb.    5. 
d  to  g.  Woeltge.  75 

'■  Christ,  our  Passover,  is  sacrificed  for  us."  , 

A  good,  rich  anthem,  with  organ  accompani-        I 
raent.  and  the  stops  indicated. 

Come  back,  O  happy  past !    B6.     4.    E  to  E. 

Cooper.  30 
"  Its  music  haunts  me  evermore. 
Mingled  sweet  and  bitter  pain." 
A  piece  of  considerable  pathos,  with  good  mu- 
sic. 
As  we  grow  old  together.  S'g  and  Cho.  A6. 
3.     E  to  E.  '  Butledge.  30 

"  Spring-time  of  our  happy  life, 
Comes  witii  sunlight  golcfen." 
Good  for  all  times  and  seasons  of  life. 

Wlien  I  listen  for  his  footsteps.     B6.     3.     c 
to  F.  Danks.  30 

"  And  I  fly  to  bid  him  welcome. 
With  the  swiftness  of  a  fawn." 
Very  sweet  song  for  "  lovyers.'' 

I'll  meet  you,  my  Love,  with  a  Kiss.      Song 
and  Cho.    B6.    3.     d  to  F.  Dayiks.  30 

"You  will  find  none  more  true 
To  the  dear  ones  and  you." 
Delightful  home  song.    But  why  chorus? 

Fair  Janette.     Duett.     F.    4.     c  t-i  F.     Abt.  40 
"  With  hair  of  gold,  and  eyes  of  blue. 
Blue  as  the  summer  sea !  " 
It  seems  she  was  a  "  flower  maiden  ''  and  the 
duet  i.=i  well  perfumed  with  mignouette,  violets, 
and  all  sorts  of  summer  sweets. 

The  Tar's  Farewell.   (Sailor's  Farewell).  E6. 
:'..     c  to  E.  Adains.  35 

"  As  we  sailed  away  to  the  southern  sea. 
Pull  away,  boys,  ptill  away ! '' 
A  blue  water  song,  hearty  and  melodious. 


Pleasures  of  the  Dance.    C.    3.    d  to  F. 

Conolly.  35 
"  Ah'  tra-la-la-la-larla." 
The  words,  as  you  see,  have  no  bad  sentiment, 
and  rhyme  well.    Music  in  waltz  measure,  easy 
and  very  pretty. 

Thy  Sentinel  am  I.     Bass  Song.     E6.    4.     a 
to  C     ^  Watson.  40 

"  Xor  friend,  nor  foe  may  come  or  go, 
8o  slee]>,  my  lady,  sleep  I  " 
A  fine  mellow  song.    Words  by  Oxonford. 

Jack's  Vow.     C.     3.     c  to  F.  Levey.  .30 

"  Said  Jack  to  me  that  summer  mom 
On  which  he  sailed  away." 
It  is  to  be.  hoped  Jack  kept  the  vow,  here  re- 
corded so  musically. 

The  Flower's  Fate.    B6.  5.  F  to  g.      Marlois.  40 
'*  So  fragrant,  fresh  and  beautiful: 
The  Rose-trees'  Queen  was  she." 
For  a  soprano  voic^e.    Full  of  delicately  beauti- 
ful thoughts. 

Mi^ha.    Hungarian  Song.    G  minor.    4.    F 
to  g.  Capoul.  30 

"  'JsTeath  a  shady  sweet  lilac  white." 
'*  Surlafeuille  d'un  lilac  blanc.'' 
Quaint,  but  pretty.    French  and  English  words. 

Boys,  we  mus'nt  be  discouraged.     F.     2.     F 
to  D.  Smith.  30 

A  "Novel"  song,  which  wiU  be  sure  to  cheer 
you. 

The  Knight's  Wish.    E6.   3.     d  to  F.     Tours.  30 
"  The  trumpet's  blast  proclaims  the  war 
It  rages  thro'  the  land." 
A  .stirring  memento  of  old  knightly  times. 

Take  it,  Bob.  Comic.  G.  2.   d  to  E.      Lloyd.  30 
Balm  of  Gilead.     Plantation  Song.     B6.     2. 
F  to  F.  Milton.  30 

Human  ^Tature.     Comic.    G.     3.     d  to  E. 

Davies.  30 
Three  trifles  which  wiU  do  to  laugh  at.    They 
include  considerable  pretty  music. 

O,  see  that  Angel  Hand.  (The  same  as  "Chil- 
dren don't  get  v/eary.")     B6.    2.    d  to  F. 

Pratt.  30 
Very  touching  "Jubilee"  song. 

Vanished  ■I'irae.     E&.     3.     E  to  E.         Boott.  30 
*  When  life  was  young  in  heart  and  brain. 
When  earth  was  biight,and  heav'n  was  blue." 
Words  by  W  W.  Ptory,  and  the  music  has  the 
classic  simplicity  and  beauty  wliich  seems  char- 
acteristic of  .Mr.  Boott's  compositions. 

Leaves  of  Autumn  gently  falling.       Waltz 
Song.     B6.     3.     c  to  F.  Speck.  30 

"  Leaves  of  Auumn,  once  so  lovely." 
A  kind  of  Autumnal  lament,  for  the  lost  beau- 
ty of  the  leaves. 

Of  thee  I  dream.     Soprano  or  Tenor.     E6. 

3.     d  to  g.  Everest.  35 

Of  thee  I  di  eam.    Alto  or  Baritone.    C.    3. 
b  to  E.  Everest.  35 

"  Tlie  stars  their  watch  are  keeping, 
And  the  world  is  hushed  in  sleep." 
Notice  the  convenient  double  arrangement,  by 
which  high  or  low  voices  can  attack  the  song;-^ 
which  is  graceful  and  poetic. 

The  Sweet  Face  that  h;>unts  me  in  my  Dreams. 
Song  and  Cho.     B.'j.  3.  E  to  F.      Butledge.  30 
"  Erin,  my  home  in  the  long  time  a^o." 
A  reminiscence  of  Sweet  Kitty,  and  of  the  fine 
old  country. 
The  Cuckoo  Song  and  Cho.  from  Marjolaine. 
B6.    3.    F  to  g.  Lecocq.  35 

"  I  am  the  dejiler  in  Cnckoos." 
"  Coucous.  coucous,  coucnus!  " 
A  lively  ditty,  with  plenty  of  enlivening  "Cuck- 
oos ''  in  it. 
The  Vine-coverrd  Cottage.     Song  and  Cho. 
B6.     3.    K  to  F.  Clarke.  30 

"  There's  a  'Icar  little  cottage  in  the  valley. 
Where  sunshine  at  eve  gently  lingers." 
A  song  or  glee  of  fine  workmanship. 


AnBRKviATin^^s — Degrees  of  diflScnlty  are  marked 
from  1  to  ".  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
1V>,  etc.  A  large  Koin.an  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  noie  if^tm  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  below 
or  above  the  staff".  Thus:"C.  5.  c  to  E,"  means  "  Key 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  be- 
low, highest  letter.  B  on  the  4th  space. 
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Concert  or  Exhibition  Songs. 

It  is  not  intended,  by  this  general  title,  to  designate 
songs  of  great  difficulty,  but  rather  those  of  a  character 
very  likely  to  win  applause  from  an  audience  at  any  pub- 
lic performance. 

Songs  of   Kmma  Abbott. 

On  the  title  paf^e  of  this  set  "will  be  found  a  fine  portrait  of 
the  gifted  sonf^stress,  and  also  the  names  of  a  few  of  her 
favorite  songs.     We  liere  describe  but  one. 

Ouvrez.      (Open  the  Door).      Mack  Auf!      Bolero  by 

JOessauer.     G  major  and  minor.     5.  d  to  g 

A  peculiar  and  pretty  scena.  wliicli  has  a  Spanisli  charac- 
ter, aIthonp:li  the  -words  are  Enjz:lisli,  German  and  French. 
A  party  of  friends  arc  sujiposed  to  be  returninc^  from  a  fes- 
tival or  fair  at  Scvilla,  and  are  making  a  din  at  the  door,  to 
arouse  the  pretty  maiden  who  could'rit  go,  but  who  has  been 
remembered  in  the  purchase  of  many  a  *'  pretty  "  whicli  is 
now  ready  to  be  displayed. 

"  Und  lassen  dir  erzalilen, 

Von  San'2:,  und  Tanz,  und  Spiele." 
"  Ope  the  door,  my  love, 
For  I  have  much  to  tell." 

Triumphant  and  Glorious.     Bass  Song,  from  the  Ora- 
torio of  Job.    Sung  by  M.  W.  Whitney.   Composed 

by  Dr.  Wm.  Euasell.      D6.  4.  A  (bass  clef)  to  e 

For  a  heavy,  rotund  bass  voice,  a  veiy  effective  song.  The 
words  are: 

"  Triumphant  and  glorious,  the  Lord  still  maintains 
His  Honor  victorious,  and  o'er  his  foes  reigns." 
These  are  repeated  in  many  ways  as  common  in  Oratorio 
solos. 

And  if  thou  wilt,  remember!  and  if  thou  wilt,  forget! 
Words  by  Christine  RosfietU.    Music  by  Mrs.  J.   P. 

Morgan.     Keys  of  G  and  E.     3.  E  to  E "lO 

A  song  full  of  meaning,  that  has  been  sung  (doubtless  with 
applauge)  by  Miss  Anno  Louise  Cary. 

"  But,  dreaming  through  the  twilight, 
That  doth  liot  rise  nor  set, 
Haply,  I  may  remember, 
-\nd,  haply,  may  forget." 
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Duets  and  Quartets. 


Lulu  is  floating  with  me.     Barcarolle.     Words  by  C/iiz- 

zler.     Music  by  F.  Cirillo.    F.  3.  c  to  E 75 

One  of  the  sweetest  of  Boat  Glees,  of  which  it  is  sufficient 
to  give  some  of  the  words.  It  is  published  both  as  a  Song 
and  as  a  Quartet.    Mixed  Voices. 

"  Floating  along,  floating  along, 
Over  the  summer  sea. 
The  murmuring  wavelets  chorus  our  song. 
While  Lulu  is  floating  with  me." 

Bright,  Golden  City.  Quartet  for  Mixed  Voices.  E.  4. 
d  to  E 30 

By  C.  A.  Havenft:  one  of  his  "  Four  Sacred  Songs." 
A  fine  musical  tribute  to  the  description  of  happy  land 
where        "  Seraphs  and  angels  their  glad  voices  r.aise, 

And  join  with  their  harps  in  a  glad  hymn  of  praise." 

My  Love  is  far  away.     B.  4.  F  to  b G.  L.  Osr/ood.  30 

A  part-song  for  Mixed  Voices,  and  is  of  excellent  qiiality. 
'*  The  bees,  they  hum  'raong  opening  flowers. 
And  carol  birds  in  green  armed  bowers; 
The  earth  is  kissed  by  fragrant  showers." 

The  Spring  Returning.     Duet.     E6.  4.  E  to  g.    Concone.  40 

The  '*  maestro  "  Concone  calls  this  a  "  Nocturne,"  but  it  is 
full  of  the  brightness  of  a  fair  April  day.  "Words  are  in  Ital- 
ian and  English. 

*'  E  spiran  le  foreste 
Vita  dolcezza  odor." 

Evening  on  the  Lake.  Quartet.  Mixed  Voices.  Words 
by  A.  B.  Barrows.  Music  by  IT'.  J.  D.  Leavitt.  G. 
3.  d  to  K 40 

"  starlight  on  the  Lake! 
Beautiful  Starlight! " 
A  very  bright  and  merry  a.iEair,  all  right  for  lake  or  har- 
bor parties. 

He  giveth  His  Beloved,  Sleep !    D.  4.  d  to  D.    Havens.  30 
A  beautiful  and  consoling  Song  in  four  parts,  (Mixed  voi- 
ces) with  an  Alto  solo. 

*'  Sorrow  and  care  may  meet. 
The  tempest  cloud  may  lower; 
God  doth  his  own  in  safety  keep." 

Sunset.  Duet.  Words  by  Maria  X.  Hayes.  F.  3.  F  to 
F Giro  Pi-nstiU.  40 

"  As  thou  settest,  so  must  we. 
And  like  thee  shall  rise  at  moniing." 
Good  thoughts,  set  to  music  by  a  skilful  hand. 


Piano  Pieces  witf)  IHustrated  Titles. 

Army  and  Navy  Grand  March.  F.  3.  A.E.Warren. 
The  illustration  is  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Monument  on 
Boston  Common.  A  valuable  one  to  keep  for  reference,  and 
the  March  is  one  of  those  played  by  the  bands  on  the  memo- 
rable occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  column.  A  copy  of 
the  march  is  among  the  documents  placed  in  or  under  the 
corner  stone  for  preservation.  The  music  is  powerful  and 
sufficiently  brilliant. 
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Pianoforte  Pieces  or  Rondos. 

Under  this  head  are  included  most  ijieces  that  are  not 
Marches  or  Dance  Music  of  some  kind;  as  Capriccios, 
Transcriptions, Descriptive  Pieces,  Reveries  and  Nocturnes, 
and  perhaps  "  Songs  without  Words"  and  the  more  melo- 
dious of  Etudes. 

La  Bacchanale  des  Gnomes.      2d  Etude  by  Edgar  H. 

Sherwood.    E6.   6 75 

In  this  stormy  piece  the  Gnomes  rush  through  all  sorts  of 
Chromatic  evolutions,  make  various  nimble  runs,  and  finally 
disappear  after  .a  few  dozen  gr.and  leaps  in  chords.  A  stir- 
ring composition,  with  no  end  of  healthy  exercise  for  the 
fingers. 

The  Shepherd's  Dream.  Reverie.  By  W.F.  Sudds.  A6.  4.  50 
This  graceful  composition  has  the  same  kind  of  rich  melody 
as  the  tamiliar  "  Sliepherd  Boy,"  although  it  is  quite  a  differ- 
ent piece.    There  ai*e  plenty  of  bright  arpeggios  and  grace 
notes  in  profusion. 

Fairie's  Evening  Song.    Capriccio  for  Piano.   By  W.  F. 

Sudds.     Bb.  4 50 

Full  of  melody.  There  are  a  number  of  Chromatic  mns, 
some  rather  delicate  and  difficult  staccato,  double  note  pas- 
sages, and  other  things  requiring  nimble  fingers  and  a  well 
trained  •'  touch." 

Sweet  Bye  and  Bye.     Transcribed   by  A.    E.    Warren.  30 

Sweet  Bye  and  Bye.     Transcribed    by    Alberto   Himan.  40 

Here  are  two  arrangements  of  the  same  favorite  air,  .ilxiut 
equally  g:ood,  and  yet  differing  enough  to  make  both  inter- 
esting. Mr.  Himan's  (Bb  3)  varies  simply  by  means  of  aTre- 
molo  and  various  chords ;  Mr.  Warren's  still  more  simp  ly,  by 
means  of  a  melody  in  the  left  hand,  and  a  few  easy  arpeg- 
gios. This  favorite  song  seems  to  be  of  the  sort  that "  never 
tires." 


Evening  Bell.  Descriptive  Piece.  Bib.  4.  Mendelssohn. 
This  is  an  outcome  of  a  playful  spirit  in  the  composer,  and 
is  founded  on  the  notes  of  the  little  bell,  which  relentlessly  in- 
dicated the  time  of  departure  from  a  mansion,  where  he  was 
being  hospitably  entertained.  Somewhat  elaborate,  it  is  still 
an  impromptu,  dashed  ofl;  in  an  hour  or  two. 

Spring  Song.     F.    4 •. .  Edward  Fisher. 

This  is  almost  vocal  in  its  full  sway  or  rejoicing,  and  very 
fairly  illustrates  the  jubilant  return  of  the  bix'ds  and  the 
flowers. 

Romance.    Op.  26,  No.  1.    F.  3 Anton  RuKnstein. 

It  is  a  difficult  thing,  and  quite  worthy  of  a  "master"  to 
compose  good  easy  music.  And  it  is  a  special  favor  to  play- 
ers when  a  celebrity  like  Kubinstein  places  a  composition 
like  this,  which  is  in  perfect  taste,  on  a  plane  where  almost 
all  learners  can  reach  it. 

Capriccio  Brillante.     By  H.  M.  Dunham.     G.  5 

If  the  "  capricious  ''  spirit  urjie  you  to  extreme  rapidity, 
then*  the  degree  of  difficulty  will  "be  the  6th.  But,  as  the 
construction  is  not  intricate,  there  will  not  be  much  diffi- 
culty, except  that  accumulater  '>y  speed.    Fine  practice. 

Morning  Promenade.    Characteristic  Piece.    B6.   3. 

F.  Bendel. 

It  is  not  a  descriptive  piece,  but  expresses  in  a  musical 
way  the  bright  thoughts  suggested  by  the  fresh  scenes  of  the 
morning. 

Ten  Russi.an  Songs.      Selected  from  the  Pisni  of  Kot- 

sipinsky.     3 Nathan  H.  Dole. 

The  Songs  of  Russia  are,  to  us,  almost  unknown.  It  is  bet  - 
ter  to  play  than  to  sing  them,  since,  in  the  latter  ease,  we 
come  at  once  against  the  craggy  ortliography,  which  one 
must  be  specially  talented  to  master.  These  are  strange,  but 
interesting  "  Songs  without  words." 
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Pieces  for  Organ, 

Only  one  piece  is  here  given,  but  a  large  number  of  the 
best  quality  are  on  hand.    Lists  furnished  on  application. 

Short  Pieces  for  the  Organ.      By  W.  Spark Each  25 

Complete  75 
The  "  complete  "  copy  contains  5  pieces.    No.  1,  Prayer,  by 
Arcadelt.    No.  2,  Andantino  by  Batiste.    No.  3,  Larghetto.  by 
S-pohr.    No.  4,  Alia  Marcia,  by  Schumann,  and  No.  5,  Easy 
Prelude  for  Soft  Stops,  by  flpark. 

The  pieces  are  arranged  for  Manual  and  Pedal,  the  Pedal 
part  being  easy,  and  the  Manual  part  of  only  medium  diffi- 
culty. 
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451  Washmg^ton  St.i  Boston]  Mass. 

JOHN      S.       DWIGHT,      BDITOK. 

O-TBRMS.— If  mailed  or  called  for,  $2.00  per  annum; 
delivered  by  carriers,  $2.50.    Payment  in  advance. 
AdvertisementB  will  be  inserted  at  the  following  rates : 
One  insertion  per  line  30  cents. 
Bach  subsequent  insertion,  per  line,  20  cents. 
Special  rates  for  yearly  cards. 

J.  S.  SPOONBR,  PRINTER,  17  PROVINCE  ST. 


DR.  F.  A.  WELTER,  Director  of  Mu3ic  at  the 
Virginia  Female  Institute,  Staunton,  Va.,  will  be 
open  for  an  engagement  in  like  capacity  or  as  Professor 
of  Classics  and  Modern  Languages.  Principals  or 
Trustees  of  Institutions  of  nrst  class  standing  only 
address  Box  33,  P.O.,  Staanton,  Va.         [964-71 

"  a-  R,  -A.  isr  ID 

MUSICAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  EXCURSION 

Xo  Europe,  in  the  Summer  of  XS9S, 

Visiting  Ireland,  Scotland,  England,  France,  Belgium, 
the  Rhine,  Prussia,  Switzerland,  Italy  and  the  Paris  Ex- 
position. Allobjectionablefeaturesincidentto  European 
travel  entirely  removed.  Return  tickets  good  for  twelve 
months.  College  professors,  teachers  of  music  and 
literature,  art  students,  school  teachers  and  others  of 
Uke  tastes,  please  address  for  prospectus, 

E.  TOURJEE, 
959  Music  Hall,  Boston. 

Novello'g  Publications* 

The  most  strikiiig  and  popular  Choruses  of 
the  Oratorios,  the  Operas,  favorite  Cantatas, 
Odes,  Masses,  etc.,  etc.,  added  to  which  are 
large  numbers  of  separate  Anthems,  Canticles, 
Glees,  and  Four-Part  Songs. 

These  very  convenient  publications,  (a  thous- 
and or  more  in  number),  include  almost  every 
good  thing  in  Chorus  form  that  can  be  called 
for.  The  prices  of  most  of  them  vary  from  S  to 
15  cents  per  copy. 

Novello's   Octavo  Editions 

of  Services  by  Modern  Composers.  Sixty  Servi- 
ces, or  Parts  of  Services,  by  first-rate  English 
composers.  The  Credos,  Te  Deums,  Jubilates, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  also  published  separately. 

Novello's  Part-Song  Book. 

Second  Series.  A  Collection  of  Four-part  Songs 
and  Madrigals,  by  Modern  Composers. 

There  are  Twenty  volumes  in  the  series,  each 
containing  6  to  8  of  the  best  Part-Songs.  Sepa- 
rately, 6  cts.  to  15  cts.  Each  book  or  volume  50 
cts. 

The  above,  and  numerous  other  books,  includ- 
ing the  standard  Oratorios,Cantatas  and  Operas, 
are  all  fully  described  in  our  Catalogues  and 
Circulars.  Directors  of  Choirs,  Clubs  and 
Musical  Societies,  will  at  once  perceive  the  ad- 
vantage of  possessing  such  lists.  Furnished 
free  on  application. 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co., 

SOLE   AGENTS 

For  tlie  United  States  for  Noyello's  Pntilications. 
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The  Sunshine  of  Song. 

A  bright  and  sunny  collection  of  New  Songs,  Ballads 
and  Songs  with  Choruses,  and  with  Piano  or  Reed  Organ 
acc't.  A  book  quite  American  in  character,  with  our 
own  popular  composers,  and  the  class  of  songs  that  are 
the  greatest  favorites. 

Uniform  in  style,  binding  and  price  with  the  "World 
of  Song,"  "Gems  of  English  Song,"  and  others  of  the 
"Library"  series,  and  costs  in  Boards  $2.50;  Cloth  $3.00; 
Fine  Gilt  $4.00. 


THE  CLUSTER  OF  GEMS. 

This  is  a  valuable  collection  of  pieces  of  a  somewhat 
advanced  character  as  to  difficulty,  and  Is  suited  to  the 
tastes  of  advanced  players.  There  are  239  pages  Sheet 
Music  Size,  and  the  pieces,  which  average  about  6  pages 
each,  are  by  Leybach,  Spindler,  Von  Bulow,  Lichner, 
Rubenstein,  Ascher,  Oesten,  and  other  celebrities.  Uni- 
form in  style,  price  and  binding,  with  the  "Sunshine" 
described  above,  and  with  the  27  other  books  of  the 
famous  "Library"  series. 

In  Boards  $2.50;  Cloth  $3.00 ;  Fine  Gilt  $4.00. 

For  Sale  at  all  the  principal  music  stores.  Will  also 
be  mailed,  post  free,  to  any  address,  for  the  retail  price. 
Change  may  be  sent  in  postage  stamps. 


DITSON  &  CO. 

Invite  renewed  attention  to  their  "  Library  "  series  of 
books.  It  is  continually  enlarging,  and  growing  richer 
by  the  addition  of  collections  of  successful  Songs  or 
Pieces,  and  includes  so  nearly  all  that  are  good,  that  no 
player  or  singer  can  very  well  dispense  with  the  pres- 
ence of  at  least  a  few  of  the  volumes  among  the  music 
on  the  Piano  or  Organ. 

The  larger  books   are  collected  under  the  general 
title  of 

THE 

Home  Musical  Library. 


Vocal. 

The  Sunshine  of  Song. 
The  World  of  Song. 
Gems  of  English  Song. 
Household  Melodies. 
Vol.  I. 

"  "       "    II 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies. 
Silver  Chord. 
Gems  of  German  Song. 
Shower  of  Pearls.  Duets 
tiems  of  Scottish  Song. 

"       Sacred 
Wreath  of  Gems. 
Operatic  Pearls. 
Silver  Wreath. 


Tocal  and  Instrnmeutal. 

15.  Musical  Treasure. 


Instrnmentisl. 

16.  The  Cluster  of  Gems. 

17.  Gems  of  the  Dance. 

18.  Gems  of  Strauss. 

19.  Welcome  Home. 

20.  Pearls  of  Melody. 

21.  Pianist's  Album. 

22.  Pianoforte  Gems. 

23.  La  Cr^me  de  la  Cr^me. 

Vol.  I. 

24.  "       "       "     "    n. 

25.  Fountain  of  G<ms. 

26.  Piano  at  Home. 

4-Hand  Pieces. 
Organ  at  Home. 

Beed  Organ  Pieces. 
Home  Circle.    Vol.  I. 
II. 
Parlor  Music.    Vol.  I. 

n. 


27. 


29. 


32. 


Each  of  the  above  books  contains  from  200  to  250 
pages  of  Sheet  Music  Size,  and  from  60  to  200  Songs  or 
Pieces  (according  to  length.) 

Uniform  Binding  and  Price,    $2.50  Boards; 
$3.00  Cloth  ;  $1.00  Clilt. 

The  smaller  books  have  the  general  title  of 
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Gem  Musical  Library, 

Are  elegant  affairs,  each  contains  80  well  iUled  pages, 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  25  songs  or  pieces,  well  dis- 
played, in  attractive  style. 

Price  in  Boards  $1.50;    in  Cloth  $2.00. 


VMcal. 

33.  Fireside  Echoes. 

34.  The  Song  Basket. 

35.  Gathered  Flowers. 

36.  Hearth  and  Home. 

37.  Shining  Lights. 

38.  The  Song  Gift. 

39.  Priceless  Gems. 

40.  Sweet  Sounds. 

41.  Golden  Leaves.  Part  1. 

42.  "  "  "    2. 


Instrauental. 

43.  Fairy  Fingers. 

44.  Golden  Chimes. 

45.  Magic  Circle. 

46.  Pearl  Drops. 

47.  Musical  Blossoms. 

48.  The  Musical  Gift. 

49.  Musical  Gathering. 

50.  Brilliant  Gems. 

51.  Pleasant  Memories. 

52.  The  Young  Pianist. 
63.  Musical  Recreations. 

OIjI'VBK,   I3ITSOKr   <Sb   oo., 
440  A  461  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
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My  Love  is  far  Away.    Part  Song  for  mixed 

voices.    B.    5.    f  to  b.  Osgood.  30 

Then  Comes  Rest.    C.    3.    c  to  C.       Barri.  40 
The  Angel's  Song.     (Der  Engellied.)  (La 

Serenata.)    G.    4.    d  to  g.  Braga.  50 

Marie.    E6.    3.    d  to  F.  Cowen.  40 

Marie.    Ballad.    G6.    3.    G  to  E.       Jensen.  30 
Sadie  the  Flower  of  the  Dell.    Song  and 

Chorus.    D.    3.    c  to  F.  Jones.  40 

My  Lover  across  the  Blue  Sea.    F.  3. 

E  to  F.  Adam.  35 

Under  the  Lamplight,    D  minor.  3.    c  to  D. 

Gray.  35 
Love  Me.     (Aime  moi.)    A.    6.    b  to  c. 

Chopin — Viardot.  40 
If  Tou  want  a  Kiss,  take  it !    B6.  3.  c  to  F. 

Bichter.  30 
Jack's  Tarn.    C.  3.  d  to  E.  Diehl.  35 

L  'Albani.    Valse  Chantante.    C.  6.  d  to  o. 

Arditi.  75 
Awake!    B6.  3.  d  to  P.  Adams.  35 

I  Awake  and  Dream.    B6.    4.   g  to  F. 

Blumenthal.  40 
Thou  art  like  unto  a  Flower.      Quartet  for 

Male  Voices.    A6.    4.     G  to  a.     Osgood.  30 
Vive  la  Bacchanal  I    (Drinking  Song.)    C. 

3.    F  to  F.  Leybourne.  30 

Mid  Starry  realms  of  Splendor.    A6.    5. 

c  to  a.  Murio  Celli.  40 

Oh !  press  thy  Cheek  against  my  own. 

(Lehn  deine  Wang'  an  meiner  Wang".) 

E6.    3.    c  to  E.  Jensen.  30 

Per  Sempre.     (Forever.)    Waltz  Song. 

B6.    7.    c  to  b.  Gloria.  50 

Instrameiital. 

March  of  the  Men  of  Harlech.    C.    3. 

B.  Richards.  40 
Editor's  Waltz.    3.  Winterstein.  40 

Kolibri.    Scherzo  Polka.    (Humming  Bird.) 

G.    3.  Behr.  40 

Peasants'  Wedding.    Rustic  Dance.    F.  3. 

Hoffmann.  50 
The  Turk's  Exit  from  Europe.  Galop.  G.  3. 

Warren.  35 
Evening  Harmonies.    Op.  230.   (Harmonies 

du  Soir. )    D6.    4.  Egghard.  50 

Quadrilles  for  Violin  and  Piano.  Winner,  ea.  50 

No.  2.    Mazourka  Quad.    3.     (Russian.) 
Regrets.    Nocturne.    C.    4.  Hammerel.  35 

Where  we  Laugh  and  Live.   (Wo  man  lacht 

and  lebt. )  Galop.  D.  3.  Ed.  Strauss.  30 
Ten  Russian  Songs  without  Words.  Selec- 
ted by  N.  H.  Dale.  50 
Wedding  Tour  Galop.  F.  3.  Wallis.  35 
En  Route.  4  Hands.  E&.  5.  Sydney  Smith.  1.00 
Hobart  Pasha  March.  B6.  2.  Watson.  40 
New  York  7th  Regiment  March.    E6.    3. 

Markstein.  40 
Louisa  Waltz.    D6.    8.  Hammerel.  40 

Books. 

Loeschhorn's  Piano  Studies.  With  Ameri- 
can fingering.   Op.  65.   Bks.  1,  2  &  3,  ea.  1.00 
Do.  Op.  66.  "  "        1.25 

CoNOONE's  50  Lessons  in  Singing,  for  the 
Middle  Register  of  the  Voice,  and  Bari- 
tone or  Bass.  Op.  9.  Book  1,  Middle 
Register.  Parti,  $1.25 ;  Part  2,  J;!. 25; 
Complete,  $2.00.  Baritone  or  Bass, 
Part  1,  $1.50;  Part  2,  $1.50;  Complete,    2.50 

Dancing  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

By  C.  E.  Cleveland,  Jr.    Clo.  $1.00;  Bds,    80 


Udsic  by  Mail.— Music  Is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense 
being  one  cent  for  every  two  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof, 
one  or  two  cents  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  masio.  Persons 
at  a  dietance  will  dnd  the  conveyance  a  aavinK  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  bo  sent  at 
these  rates. 


DWIGHT'S    JOURIS'AL    OF    MUSIC 


MRS.    FLOKA    E.    BARRY,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.    124  Chandler  St. , 
near  Columbus  Avenue. 


G"W.  FOSTER,  Condnctor  and  Vocalist,  -will  resume 
•  Lessons  on  and  after  Oct.  9, 1876,  at  690  Washington 
Street,  rooms  of  Woodward  &  Brown,  Boston.  Call  Sat- 
urdays from  11  to  12  o'clock. 


Spring  Fashions -in  Music ! ! 

DITSON  it  COMPANY 

Provide  at  all  times  a  rich  array  of  Musical  novelties  for  the  various  seasons.  One  new 
Song  and  one  new  Piano  piece  per  diem  are  issued,  and  new  books  to  supply  the  needs 
of  professionals  and  amateurs  are  constantly  in  preparation.  Among  the  New  Songs 
and  Pieces  may  be  mentioned : 

I'LL  BE  WATCHING  FOR  YOU  AT  THE  WINDOW.    A  Song  and  Chorus  with  Picture  title, 
by  C.  M.  Pyke,  is  a  most  attractive  thing,  and  the  sweet  face  on  the  title  is  worth  the  price 
(40  cts.).    Also,  G.  D.  Wilson's  Polka  Rondo,  called  DANCING  ON  THE  GREEN,  (60  cts. 
which  is  a  bright  polka,   differing  from  others  in  having  a  shade  of  that  graceful,  gliding 
movement  which  is  common  in  Mr.  W.'s  pieces. 

And  apropos  of  "Dancing  on  the  Green  "  comes  a  book  for  the  dancers,  and  an  unusually  good 
one.    It  is  by  C.  H.  Cleveland,  Jr.,  an  enthusiast  in  his  profession.    The  book  is  named 

Dancing  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

It  contains  so  many  rules  and  suggestions  as  to  good  manners  and  etiquette,  as  to  be  a  sort  of 
improved  "  Chesterfield."  It  very  intelligently  and  ably  defends  the  dance  from  the  charges 
of  immorality  brought  against  it  by  many  over-strict  people,  and  very  cleverly  turns  the 
tables  against  them  by  counter  criticisims.  Directions  for  dances  are  all  right,  and  fully  illus- 
trated by  plans  and  figures.    Cloth  $1.00:  boards  80  cts. 

Teachers  of  Singing,  Ghoirs  and  Societies 

Are  now  looking  forward  to  the  end  of  the  season's  practice,  and,  very  likely  wish  to  get  hold 
of  something,  not  very  difficult,  that  will  give  eclat  to  the  final  performances.  How  will  one 
of  our  40 Cantatas  do ?  (Send  for  descriptive  circulars!)  Try  Joseph's  Bondage,  or  Esther, 
(very  easy),  Belshazzar,  or  some  of  Mendelssohn's  pieces  for  sacred,  or  Comala,  or  Don 
Mnnio,  or  Loreley,  or  (easier)  The  Haymakers,  The  Pic-Nic,  or  Palomita,  or  some  of  the 
many  others  for  secular  cantatas. 

SCHOOL   TEACHERS 

Will  bear  in  mind  our  varied  and  useful  School  Music  Books,  so  complete  that  no  new  one  is 
needed  at  present.  For  High  Schools  there  is  the  very  popular  High  School  Choir,  ($9.00  per 
doz.)  or  for  Ladies'  Colleges  or  Normals  there  is  the  School  Song  Book,  ($6.00  pBr  doz.)  which 
is  higher  class  than  its  title.  Choice  Trios  ($9.00  per  doz.)  are  for  Female  Voices,  and  furnish 
excellent  music,  and  Deems'  Solfeggi,  (75  cts.)  are  splendid,  easy  Italian  exercises.  Then  for 
systematic  instruction  in  Common  Schools  there  are  the  three  books  of  the  American  School 
Music  Headers,  (35,  50  and  50  cts.)  and  the  very  thorough  Grammar  School  Choir,  $6.00  per 
doz.)  and  for  general  collections  of  School  songs  there  are  the  Song  Echo,  (75  cts.),  Mocking 
Bird,  (60  cts.),  Music  Teacher,  (50  cts.),  and  Our  Favorite,  (60  cts.) 
For  a  musical  excitement  among  the  scholars  get  up  the  "  young  "  and  bright  Cantatas,  "  Maud 
Irving,"  "Guardian  Angel,"  "  Hour  in  Fairy  Land,"  the  "Twin  Sisters,"  or  one  of  the  others. 

ST.A.  ViJUS  -A-T  HOIi^E  should  be  provided  with  plenty  of  collections  of  Bound 
Music,  like  the  " Home  Musical  Library "  books,  or  those  of  the  "Gem  Musical  Library.'' 
Altogether  there  are  53  Volumes,  containing  the  best  part  of  all  the  Sheet  Music  ever  pub- 
lished.   See  circulars  and  advertisements. 

SABBATH  SCHOOLS 

Will  never  find  better  books  to  sing  from  than  Good  News  (35  cts.),  or  Shining  River  (35  cts.), 
Biver  of  Life  (35  cts.),  or  Living  Waters  (30  cts.).  Keep  up  the  life  of  the  School  by  bringing 
in  a  new  singing  book  occasionally. 

EASTER  CAROLS  ARE  NOW  IN  SEASON. 

Good  collections  are:  Howard's  "  Seven  Easter  Carols  "  (20  cts.),  and  Howard's  "  Eight  Easter 
Carols"  (20  cts.).  

Visitors  to  Boston  are  welcome  at  Ditson's  greatly  enlarged  establishment, 

449  &  451  Washington  Street, 

where  they  may  see  all  here  described,  and  a  great  deal  more,  and  may  possibly  be 
tempted  to  select,  in  one  of  the  three  Piano  rooms,  a  "STEINWAY"  or  a 
"  FISCHER,"  or  some  other  approved  kind  of  Piano,  of  which  a  large  stock  is  con- 
stantly on  hand. 


Awarded  to  L.  POSTAWKA  &  CO.,  Oambrideeport, 
Mass.  The  United  States  Centennial  Commission  an- 
nounces the  following  as  the  basis  of  an  Award  to  Lodis 
PosTAWKA  &  Co.,  Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  for  PKAarO 
SXOOIi.  Report.— For  ingenuity  of  constraction,  and 
firmness  and  immovability  when  in  use. 

A.  T.  GOSHORN,  Director-General. 
[SEAL].  J.  R.  HAWLET,  President. 

Attest:  J.  L.  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 
•'  We  think  the  Stool  one  of  the  best  ever  offered  to  the 
public.  STEINWAY  &  SONS,  New  York." 


M' 


USIC— A  young  lady  of  musical  culture  and 
experience  woiild  select  piano-forte  and  Tocal 
compositions  for  those  away  from  cities,  or  deprived  of 
facilities  for  obtaining  good  music.  Only  the  best  edi- 
tions, fingered  and  metronomized,  wiU  be  sent.  Tliis 
has  been  done  successfully  in  England,  and  would  fill  a 
great  need  here. 

References:— Mr.  Wm.  H.  Sherwood,  Rev.  Dr.  C.  A. 
Bartol. 

MISS  MARIE  A.  BROWN, 
958  P.  o.  Box  900,  Boston. 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO., 

Publishers  of  Music  and  Music  Books.   Dealers 
ill  Pianos,  Reed  Organs,  and  all  other  Musical 
Instruments,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
449  &  45X   TFasliingrton  Street,   Boston, 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO., 

[SUCCESSOES  TO  J.  L.  PETBES,] 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
843  Broadway,  New  York. 

M^  Mm  mnwmmm  m  mm^^ 

[SUCCBSSOES   TO    LEE    <fe    WALKEE,] 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music 
and  Musical  Merchandise. 

922  Cliestnnt  Street,  Pblladelpbla. 

The  above  three  stores  have  close  connections, 
so  that  the  same  music  and  the  same  music 
books  may  be  seen  and  are  for  sale  in  each 
store;  as  also  in  the  stores  of  the  following 
special  Agents : 

Music  Publishers,  and  Wholesale    and  Eetail 
Dealers  in  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musical 
Instruments,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
The  largest  stock  in  the  Iforth  West. 
Cblca^o,  HI. 

Geo.  D.  Newhall  &  Co., 

[Successors  to  Dobmeyer  &  Newhall] , 
Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Music,  Music 
Books,  Musical  Instruments  and  Musical  Mer- 
chandise. 

Cincinnati.  Obio. 
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Two  Sonnets. 


Thou  knowst  it  now,  O  Love!  whose  eyes,  unsealed, 

Drink  gladdened  in  the  dewy  flush  and  blow 

Of  golden  Springs,  that  do  not  come  and  go, 

But  linger  evermore  on  wood  and  field, 

Where  Life's  new  streams  glide  deep  and  still,  nor  yield 

Their  sweet,  eternal  course  to  swifter  flow, 

Save  when  they  thrill,  as  in  a  blinding  glow 

The  Godhead  one  brief  moment  stands  revealed, — 

Thou  knowst  it  now,  if  sometime,  moved  perchance 

By  tender  grief  and  pity,  from  amid 

Those  passing  joys,  thou  turnst  a  backward  glance 

On  the  gray  earth,  in  dark  and  dimness  hid,— 

How  I  have  loved  thee  through  long,  silent  years. 

With  a  great  love  grown  strong  in  hopeless  tears ! 

U. 

And  yet  not  this,  O  Love!— for  it  may  be 
That  when  I  too  know  that  new  Life,  e'en  there 
My  lips  may  keep  the  broken  breath  of  prayer, 
Mine  eyes  the  shadow  of  those  tears, — to  thee 
Shall  plead  for  answering  love  unwillingly! 
•Nay,  if  not  freely  as  the  joyous  air. 
And  swift  as  fire  to  fire  leaps  in  one  fair 
Undying  flame,  thy  soul  may  come  to  me, — 
I  pray  thee  pass  me  by,  nor  cast  behind 
One  pitying  glance ! — What  then,  I  dare  not  ask, — 
But  God  will  answer.    He  will  surely  find. 
In  mercy  there  as  here  some  sacred  task 
To  feed  my  heart  and  give  my  hands  employ. 
And  turn  grief's  bitterness  to  sweetest  joy! 

STtJABT  Sterne. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

A  Few  Notes  on  "  Athalie." 
After  listening  a  few  weeks  ago  to  Mendels- 
sohn's beautiful  music  to  "  Athalie,"  I  desired 
a  better  knowledge  than  I  had  hitherto  pos- 
sessed of  the  play  and  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  produced.  Accordingly  I 
sought  information  from  various  sources  and 
now  give  you  the  result  of  my  search,  think- 
ing that  others  may  be  interested  in  the  subject 
as  well  as  myself. 

Racine's  "Athalie,"  his  last  and  greatest 
work,  was  written  under  the  following  circum- 
stances. Mme.  de  Maintenon  had  founded  a 
school  for  young  girls  at  Saint-Cyr  which  was, 
at  that  time,  under  the  charge  of  a  Mme.  de 
Brinon.  This  lady  wrote  some  plays  for  her 
pupils  to  act,  and  Mme.,  de  Maintenon  went 
herself  to  one  of  the  performances.  She  found 
the  play  so  badly  written  that  she  begged  Mme. 
de  Brinon  to  choo  se  something  by  Corneille  or 
Racine  for  representation.  In  accordance 
with  her  request,  the  girls  gave  first  Cinna, 
and  then  Andromaqiie,  and  acted  the  latter  so 
well  that  Mme.  de  Maintenon  was  alarmed  at 
its  success.  She  wrote  to  Racine:  "Nospe- 
titesfillesviennent  de  jouer  votre  Andromaque, 
et  I'ont  si  bien  jou6e  qu'elles  ne  la  jeueront  de 
leur  vie,  ni  aucune  autre  de  vos  pieces."  She 
begged  him  at  the  same  time  to  write  some- 
thing for  their  instruction  and  amusement. 
But  it  must  be  of  an  entirely  different  nature 
from  Andromaque.  It  must  not  be  worldly, 
and  there  must  be  no  love-scenes  in  it. 

It  was  not  without  a  struggle  that  Racine 
acceded  to  her  request.  Twelve  years  had 
passed  since  his  last  great  play  of  "Phfedre," 
and  ever  since  then  he  had  been  resting  on  his 


laurels,  having  entirely  given  up  writing  for 
the  stage.  He  at  length  chose  the  bible  narra- 
tive of  "Esther"  as  the  subject  of  a  drama. 
It  was  produced  in  1689,  and  had  so  great  a 
success  that  Racine  decided  to  write  another 
play  for  the  same  purpose.  This  time  the  sto- 
ry of  Athalie  furnished  him  with  a  theme.'" 
The  tragedy  appeared  in  1691,  and  preparations 
were  made  for  its  representation  at  Saint-Cyr. 
But  a  cabal  was  formed  against  it.  It  was  con- 
sidered too  worldly,  and  Racine  had  hit  the 
king  much  too  hard  a  blow  in  the  scene  where 
Joad  talks  to  the  young  prince  of  the  evils  of 
absolute  power.  The  play  was  suppressed, 'and 
the  only  comfort  Racine  received  amidst  the 
almost  universal  disapprobation  was  in  the 
cheering  words  of  Boileau.  He  alone  saw  the 
great  merit  of  the  work  and  proved  himself  a 
true  prophet,  when  he  said:  "C'est  votre  meil- 
leure  pifece,  j'e  m'y  connais :  le  public  y  revi- 
endra."  t 

The  play  of  ' '  Athalie  "  is  indeed  a  master- 
piece. But  far  better  critics  than  I  have  de- 
scribed the  beauties  of  the  work.  All  that  I 
have  to  do  is  to  collect  a  few  facts  of  interest 
regarding  its  plot  and  peculiar  construction. 
And  in  order  to  explain  the  action  of  the  play 
I  can  do  no  better  than  to  translate  a  part  of 
Racine's  preface. 

"Everybody  knows  that  the  Kingdom  of 
Judah  was  composed  of  the  two  tribes  of  Ju- 
dah  and  Benjamin,  and  that  the  ten' other  tribes, 
who  revolted  against  Rehoboam,  made  up  the 
Kingdom  of  Israel.  As  the  kings  of  Judah 
were  of  the  house  of  David,  and  as  the  temple 
and  the  city  of  Jerusalem  belonged  to  them, 
all  the  priests  and  Levites  remained  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Judah ;  for  since  the  building  of 
the  temple  by  Solomon  it  was  no  longer  per- 
mitted ta  sacrifice  elsewhere.  Ths  ten  tribes 
which  founded  the  Kingdom  of  Israel  were 
either  idolaters  or  schismatics. 

'  'The  priests  and  Levites  formed  by  themselves 
a  very  large  tribe.  They  were  divided  into 
different  classes,  which  served  in  tnrn  in  the 
temple  from-  one  Sabbath  to  the  next.  The 
priests  were  of  the  house  of  Aaron  and  only 
those  of  that  family  had  the  right  to  offer  sac- 
rifice. The  Levites  were  subordinate  to  them 
and  had  charge,  among  other  things,  of  the 
chants,  the  preparation  of  the  victims  and  the 
care  of  the  temple.  All  those  whose  week  it 
was  to  serve,  as  well  as  the  high-priest,  lived  in 
the  porticos  or  galleries  which  surrounded  the 
temple  and,  indeed,  made  part  of  it." 

Such  was  the  state  of  Jerusalem  when  Joram, 
seventh  king  of  the  house  of  David,  came  to 
the  throne.  He  was  the  son  of  Josaphat  and 
had  married  Athalie,  (Eng.  version  Athaliah) 
daughter  of  Jezebel  and  Ahab,  king  of  Israel. 
Jezabel  had  been  notorious   for  her  persecu- 

•  n  Kings,  chapters  XI  and  XII,  and  II  Chronicles, 
chapters  XXI,  XXU  and  XXni. 

t  GuBtave  Masson,  French  Classic,  "Vol.  II,  pp.  8—11. 
F.  Marcillac,  Manuel  d'bistoire  de  la  Litterature 
Francaise.    p.  107. 


tions  of  the  prophets,  and  Athalie,  who  was 
quite  as  wicked  as  her  mother,  soon  led  over 
King  Joram  to  the  worship  of  Baal.  Bnt  mis- 
fortunes followed  his  apostasy.  His  sons  were 
all  killed  by  the  Arabs  and  Philistines  except 
Ochozias,  (Ahaziah)  whe  was  a  worshipper  of 
Baal,  imitating  his  mother's  wickedness.  Jo- 
ram died  of  a  lingering  and  painful  illness  and 
Ochozias  succeeded  to  the  throne.  He  had 
reigned  only  a  year  when  he  was  killed  while 
on  a  visit  to  his  mother's  brother  at  the  time 
when  all  the  race  of  Ahab  and  Jezabel  were 
exterminated  by  order  of  Jehu. 

Athalie,  hearing  at  Jerusalem  of  the  massa- 
cre of  her  family,  determined,  on  her  part,  en- 
tirely to  destroy  the  royal  race  of  David.  In 
pursuance  of  this  purpose  she  endeavored  to 
put  the  two  sons  of  Ochozias  to  death.  Hap- 
pily Josabet  (Jehoshebeath),  daughter  of  Jo- 
ram, but  not  ot  Athalie,  succeeded  in  saving 
from  her  vengeance  Joas,  then  very  young. 
Joad,  Josabet's  husband,  was  high-priest,  and 
little  Joas  found  a  safe  hiding-place  in  the  tem- 
ple, where  he  remained  for  seven  years  before 
he  was  proclaimed  King  of  Judah.* 

It  is  here  that  the  tragedy  of  Athalie  begins. 
"  The  time  has  come  when  Joas  is  to  ascend 
the  throne  usurped  by  his  grandmother.  Atha- 
lie recognized  in  the  temple  the  child,  as  the 
same  who  had  appeared  to  her  in  a  dream;  she 
causes  him  to  come  before  her  and  seeks  to  ob- 
tain some  sign  from  him.  But  she  is  foiled  by 
the  ingenuous  replies  of  the  youth  and,  vexed 
at  his  refusal  to  follow  her,  demands  him  as  a 
hostage.  Joad  then  decides  to  reveal  to  the 
young  prince  the  mystery  of  his  birth  and  to 
have  him  recognized  by  the  priests  and  Levites 
as  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne.  Jerusalem 
is  full  of  the  hired  troops  of  Athalie,  but  Joad 
trusts  in  God  for  success  in  his  bold  enterprise. 
Joas  is  solemnly  proclaimed  king;  arms  are 
distributed  to  the  Levites,  and  when  Athalie, 
accompanied  by  a  mere  handful  of  soldiers, 
enters  the  temple  to  take  the  child,  the  gates 
shut  behind  her,  a  curtain  is  pulled  aside,  and 
Joas  is  seen,  crowned  with  a  diadem  and  seat- 
ed on  a  throne  surrounded  by  armed  Levites. 
The  queen  is  seized  and  hurried  out  of  the  tem- 
ple to  be  put  to  death,  "t 

"In  the  two  biblical  tragedies,  Esther  and 
Athalie,  Racine  has  introduced  the  most  char- 
acteristic feature  of  the  Greek  theatre — the 
chorus,  which  as  we  know,  was  almost  con- 
stantly on  the  stage  and  even  took  a  certain 
part  in  the  action."  Racine  says  in  his  preface 
to  Athalie:  "  I  have  tried  to  imitate  that  con- 
tinuity of  action  of  the  ancient  dramatists  by 
which  the  stage  is  never  left  vacant,  the  inter- 
vals between  the  acts  being  marked  only  by 
the  hymns  and  moral  reflections  of  the  chorus, 
which  are  connected  with  the  action  of  the 
play." 

*  Preface  to  "  Athalie." 

t  Marcillac,  Manuel  d'histoire  de  la  Litteratnre  Fran- 
gaise.    pp.  115—116. 
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The  lyrics  which  he  composed  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  which  were  intended  to  be  either 
declaimed  or  sung  by  the  Levites  or  by  the 
young  Israelites,  are  considered  the  most  per- 
fect specimens  in  French  literature  of  a  kind 
of  writing  which  has  always  been  too  little 
cultivated  in  France.* 

Mendelssohn's  music  to  Afhalie  was  written 
at  the  request  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  It  was 
originally  intended  for  performance  at  the 
theatre  with  the  play ;  but,  owing  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  work,  it  is  now  only  heard  at  con- 
certs, where  of  course  it  loses  much  of  the  viv- 
idness and  reality  of  the  stage.  The  Overture 
was  written  at  London,  during  the  winter  of 
1844,  and  the  music  was  completed  at  Soden, 
near  Frankfort,  in  the  following  summer.  It 
was  performed  at  Charlottenburg  in  1845. t 

"  Athalie  "  was  first  brought  out  in  Boston 
by  the  Parker  Club,  some  years  ago.  This 
winter  it  has  been  heard  again,  and  its  per- 
formance has  been  one  of  the  musical  events 
of  the  season.  It  has  been  given  three  times, 
twice  by  the  Cecilia,  and  once  by  the  Boylston 
Club,  and  each  performance  diflfered  in  some 
respects  from  the  other  two.  At  the  first  Ce- 
cilia concert  we  had  the  main  part  of  the  work, 
with  the  Overture,  Priests'  March  and  accom- 
paniments arranged  for  the  pianoforte;  the 
Boylston  Club  added  the  Music  Hall  organ  and 
the  reading  of  various  passages,  which  served 
to  make  the  story  more  clear  and  vivid ;  the 
Cecilia,  at  their  second  concert,  were  assisted 
by  an  orchestra  of  about  forty  pieces,  and,  thus 
performed,  the  music  showed  new  beauties, 
hardly  to  be  perceived  before. 

Mendelssohn's  "Athalie  "  is  indeed  a  glori- 
eus  work,  earnest,  pure  and  refined.  But  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  of  equal  merit  throughout. 
The  first  number  is  fine  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  the  second  opens  very  promisingly,  but 
there  the  work  loses  interest.  Although  the 
solos  that  follow  are  not  exactly  common- 
place, for  a  master  like  Mendelssohn  could 
never  write  commonplace  music,  they  do  not 
seem  inspired,  like  the  first  part  of  the  work. 
But  with  the  beautiful  trio :  ' '  Hearts  feel  that 
love  Thee  "  the  interest  returns,  and  from  this 
point  to  the  end  steadily  increases.  The  stir- 
ring Priests'  March  follows,  then  the  chorus, 
"Depart,  sons  of  Aaron,"  and  they  all  await 
the  result  of  the  battle.  At  last  is  heard  the 
grand  and  noble  strain  of  the  very  beginning, 
which  forms  at  the  end  a  fitting  celebration  of 
the  triutnph  of  the  right:  "Heaven  and  the 
earth  display,  His  grandeur  is  unbounded; 
They  declare  He  is  God;  they  resound  His 
endless  praise." 


-East  Milton,  April  2. 


M,  P.  W. 


•  MarciUac.    pp.  117—118. 

t  See ;  The  Imperial  Dictionary  of  Universal  Biogra- 
phy,   (pub.  London.) 
Life  of  Mendelssohn.    Lampadlns,  pp.  138—139. 
Reminisoenees  of  Mendelssohn.    £.  Follio,  p.  161. 


Parsifal,  A  Stage-Consecrative-Festival- 
Play,  by  Richard  Wagner.* 

(a   LECTUKB   delivered    to    the    WAGNER 

ASSOCIATION   AT    TUMBENHEIM   NEAR 

BATRBUTH.) 

A  small  hall,  simply  furnished.  In  the  tack- 
ground  a  lust  of  Wagner  with  a  figure  of  Oer- 
raania  holding  a  laurel-wreath  over  it.  A  plain 
tribune.  Behind  the  8j>eaTcer,  hut  invisible  to 
all,  is  seated  Common  Sense,  slumbering. 

*rrom  the  Ntutfreie  Presie  of  Vienna,  (translated  in 
the  London  Musical  World). 


It  may  be  objected  that  "Staffe-Consecrative-Festival- 
Flay  "  is  a  strange  title.  I  reply:  It  is.  Sols  "  Buhnen- 
weihfestfipiel."  It  may  further  be  objected  that "  Conse- 
crative  "  is  an  odd  word.  Ap^ain  I  reply:  It  is.  1  must, 
however,  be  allowed  to  add  that  Herr  Richard  Wagner 
is  an  author  who  at  times  does  not  content  himself  with 
ordinary  German,  and  that  I  am  compelled,  in  conse- 
quence, to  use  occasionally  extraordinary  English,  If  I 
would  convey  any  notion  of  his  style,  which  is,  to  say 
the  least,  peculiar.  Perha.ps  some  persons  would,  in- 
stead of  the  title  I  have  adopted,  prefer  "  Stage  Conse- 
cratial-Festival-Play."  If  so,  let  them  mentally  substi- 
tute the  one  for  the  other,  as  occasion  requires.  "  Con- 
secratial  "  is  certainly  somewhat  more  uncouth  than 
"  consecrative,''  besides  settingthe  usual  rules  of  ety- 
mology glaringly  at  defiance.  For  this  reason,  1  cannot 
deny  that,  under  the  circumstances,  it  commands  re- 
spectful consideration.  To  another  epithet,  "  consecra- 
tional,"  however,  I  demur.  It  is  formed  with  too  great 
a  regard  for  the  humdrum  spirit  of  language.— Trans- 
lator. 

Honored  companions  in  art,  one  of  the  latest  de- 
crees of  our  Master  commands  us  to  fnrther  in  our 
secret  confederacy,  by  means  of  lectures,  German 
intellect,  German  poetry,  German  music,  or  to  sura 
up  all  in  one  word,  the  cause  of  Richard  Warner 
himself.  Obedient  to  this  high  order,  and  following; 
also  my  own  impulse,  I  appear  before  you,  for  the 
purpose  of  saying  a  few  words  on  the  Master's  most 
recent  creation.  Let  us  first  stop  a  little  to  consid- 
er the  title.  The  Master  calls  the  work  a  Stage- 
Consecrative-Feslival-Play.  A  a;enial  title !  (Bravo! 
bravo  !)  I  will  go  further  and  say:  A  title  full  of 
promise !  (Hear,  hear.^  If  you  look  through  his 
writings,  our  Symbolic  Books,  you  will  find  in  them 
the  avowal  that  he  himself  never  really  knew  v/hat 
he  ought  to  call  his  works — that  the  father  was  al 
ways  anxiously  embarrassed  about  the  names  he 
should  give  his  children  at  the  font:  they  could  not 
well  be  designated  operas,  "  especially  on  account 
of  their  dissimilarity  with  Bon.  Juan"  (loud  applause 
and  merriment),  and  Mnxic-Drama — an  expression 
which  comes  so  pat  to  the  more  immature  among 
us — is  an  unintelligible,  nay  "utterly  idiotic  "  word, 
altogether  uncharacteristic  of  stage-works  which 
are  neither  dramatic  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  term,  nor  vulgarly  musical.  But  it  was  indis- 
pensable that  they  should  he  entered  under  some 
name  or  other,  in  the  civil  register  of  everyday  art, 
if  only  to  distinguish  them  from  the  common  oper- 
atic rabble,  and — I  now  quote  the  Master's  own 
words — "in  oi'der  to  issue  vigorously,  and  once  for 
all,  from  the  confusion  hence  arising,  I  hit,  as  is 
well  known,  upon  the  idea  of  the  Stage-Festival-Play." 
The  Master  appears  to  have  chosen  the  title  reluc- 
tantly, simply  to  comply  with  custom  ;  he  would 
have  preferred  leaving  his  creation  unlabelled,  that 
it  might,  as  "  a  nameless  artistic  fact,''  work  in  com- 
plete purity,  for  his  art  is  really  unnameable,  an  Art 
of  the  Nameless.  But,  thank  Heaven,  he  changed 
his  mind :  the  same  thought  which  gave  birth  to 
the  expression  :  "  Stage-Festival-Play,"  created  like- 
wise the  Stage  for  the  Festival-Play,  that  is,  the 
art-temple  at  Bayreuth,  and  we  may  well  say  here  : 
The  title  built  the  temple.  But'  I  now  ask  •  Why 
should  not  a  new  temple  spring  from  a  new  title  ? 
(Hear,  hear.)  Stage-Consecrative-Festival-Play ! 
What  is  a  Stage-Consecrative-Festival-Play  ?  A 
Festival-Play  to  consecrate  a»stage.  What  stage  ? 
That  in  Bayreuth  ?  Impossible.  The  stage  in  Bay- 
reuth is  already  consecrated,  trebly  consecrated ; 
besides,  it  would  no  longer  be  capable  of  satisfying 
the  increased  demands  on  the  machinist  and  the 
scene-painter.  Then  it  must  be  another  stage, 
which  does  not  yet  exist,  and  which  has  still  to  be 
built,  must  it  not  ?  Yes,  my  honored  companions 
in  art,  that  is  the  secret  which  slumbers  in  one 
word  ;  that  is  the  Gospel  which  one  word  announc- 
es to  us ;  as  a  coat  was  once  composed  to  a  button, 
and  an  opera  tacked  on  to  a  funeral  march,  a  house 
will  in  this  case,  believe  me,  be  built,  for  a  title ; 
not  a  common  thoroughfare  of  a  house,*  as  in  Bay- 
reuth, open  to  all  the  world  and  to  be  entered  by 
those  without  a  call  as  well  as  by  the  elect,  but  a 
carefully  closed  temple,  thoroughly  secured,  a  true 
Graal-fortress  on  the  hill  of  Monsalvat,  the  jealously 
guarded  hill  accessible  only  to  the  true  brethren, 
friends  of  the  first  degree,  the  elect  of  our  lord  and 
master.  (Commotion.)  In  strict  coniidence  I  can 
inform  you,  gentlemen,  the  Master  has  already 
thought  of  the  Kuhberg  near  Tumbenheim  in  con- 
nection with  the  object  he  has  in  view.  (Indescrib- 
able and  long-continued  storm  of  applause.) 

Parsifal — (a  fresh  outburst  of  applause) — Parsi- 
fal— Bravo,  bravo.)  May  I  beg  you  to  be  calm, 
gentlemen,  and  to  favor  me  with  your  entire  atten- 
tion ?  I  have  not  yet  got  over  the  title  of  the  new 
work.  It  is  "Parsifal,"  with  an  "  F,"  and  not  "Par- 
cival,"  with  a  "  V."  The  F  is,  philologically  and 
aesthetically,  of  immense  importance,  and  a  world, 

•  "  Ketn  DurchTiaus.'' 


or  at  least  the  fragment  of  a  world  as  large  as  Ara- 
bia, lies  between  the  two  letters.  The  worthy 
WoUram  von  Eschenbach  writes  "  Percival,"  as 
though  he  would  derive  the  word  from  the  French 
percer  ("  In  truth  thy  name  is  Parcival.  It  means 
ric/lit  through  the  middle,")  and  the  French  write : 
"  Percival,"  or,  after  Chretien  de  Troyes :  "  Per- 
cheval,  the  Valley-Piercer."  In  the  Italian  chreni- 
cles  the  famous  knight  is  called  "  Peredur,"  the  All- 
sweetest,  the  Allfairest ;  and  many  other  versions 
and  interpretations  of  the  word  might  be  adduced, 
if  it  were  worth  while  reviving  an  etymological  dis- 
pute which  has  been  definitely  settled  by  Richard 
Wagner.  Even  Lessing — (At  this  name,  Common 
Sense  wakes  up  and  listens) — could  not  imagine 
anything  more  delightful  for  curiosity  than  the 
study  of  etymology,  in  which  German  philologists, 
and  consequently  the  Master,  have  always  distin- 
guished themselves ;  and  in  connection  with  this 
point  I  must  beg  you  kindly  to  bear  in  mind  that 
he  himself,  the  great  Wagner,  tells  us  {Symbolisehe 
Biicher,  Vol.  IX.)  that  his  favorite  teacher  at  the 
Dresden  Kreuzschule  did  not  bid  him  take  to  mu- 
sic, poetry,  or  any  other  art,  but  "  pointed  emphat- 
cally  to  philology  as  the  subject  I  ought  to  pursue." 
That  teacher  was  evidently  a  very  clever  man. 
Philology,  like  learned  gout,  sticks  in  the  Master's 
limbs,  and  is  transmitted  like  a  disease  of  the  blood, 
to  the  offspring  of  his  fanc)''.  It  is  in  an  enchanted 
garden  that  Parsifal  meets  the  beautiful  Kundry ; 
she  is  reposing  on  a  flowery  couch,  "  in  lightly- 
veiling,  fanciful  garments,  approximating  to  the 
Arabian  style."  Does  she,  amid  billing  and  cooing, 
does  she  give  the  stranger  anything  for  himself? 
Yes, an  etymological  hypothesis: 

"  Dich  nannt'  ich,  thor'  ger  Reiner, 

'  Fal  parsi  ' — 
Dich,  reinen  Thoren  :   '  Parsifal.' "  * 

Fal  parsi,  Parsi  fal — both  expressions  are  in 
turned  commas-j- — (Common  Sense  tickles  the  Speak- 
er)—and  we  may  perhaps  inquire  whether  the  Mas- 
ter will  find  the  suitable  musical  expression  for 
turned  commas.  The  answer  cannot,  however,  he 
doubtful.  Fal  parsi,  Parsi  fal — these  words,  as  the 
lovely  woman  teaches  us,  come  from  the  Arabic, 
and  signify :  Foolish  Pure-Due,  Pure  Fool.  Thus 
the  dispute  as  to  the  meaning  of  our  knight's  name 
is  settled  in  a  genial  fashioa  by  the  Master's  philol- 
ogy— (Common  Sense  pinches  the  Speaker).  Ill- 
conditioned  individuals  will  object  that  this  piece  of 
philology  does  not  in  any  way  belong  to  the  Mas- 
ter, but  to  the  celebrated  Gorres,  who  certainly  was 
the  first  to  attempt  explaining  by  means  of  the 
Arabic  the  hero's  name — Parsi  or  Parsch  Fal,  that 
is :  the  pure,  or  poor  Stupid-One,  or  Tumbe  (the 
Imprudent-One,  the  Inexperienced-One) — in  Wolf- 
ram's langnage.  The  geniality  of  the  thing  does 
not,  however,  consist  in  the  happy  etymological 
discovery,  but  in  its  dramatic  application,  and  in 
the  fact  that  philology  now  gains  additional  value 
for  the  German  stage,  since  it  has  been  included 
by  Richard  Wagner  in  the  circle  of  the  sister 
arts. 

Parsifal — gentlemen,  I  cannot  yet  tear  myself 
from  the  deeply  significant  title — Parsifal,  I  say, 
the  Poor  Stupid-One,  is  evidently  not  a  mere  name ; 
it  is  a  notion,  a  symbol,  an  allegory.  Vilraar,  who, 
by  the  by,  like  Gervinus,  like  Uhland,  like  San 
Marte,  and  like  many  others,  writes  "  Parcival," 
and  appears  to  have  only  a  presentiment  of  the 
deep  meaning  of  the  Arabic  F,  teaches  us  that  the 
young  hero  appears  as  a  fool  to  the  world,  just  as 
on  its  first  appearance  in  the  world  the  German 
mind  does.  Parcival  is,  therefore,  the  representa- 
tive of  tha  German  mind,  and  of  the  German  youth, 
and  so.  Gentlemen,  Wagner's  Parsifal,  also,  strikes 
me  as  the  representative  of  a  German  youth  in  gen- 
eral and  the  Wagnerian  youth  in  particular  (Bravo!). 
I  will  go  further  and  say :  Parsifal  is  Richard  Wag- 
ner himself.  Yes,  the  criminal  here,  who  wanders 
through  the  forest,  and  shoots  the  gently  warbling 
birds  on  the  branches,  is  none  other  than  our  Mas- 
ter, and,  if  any  one  doubts  this,  I  say  to  him :  Wag- 
ner's hero  does  not  know  what  his  name  is,  and  to 
all  questions  as  to  who  he  is  generally,  he  replies 
with  a  stupid  "  I  do  not  know;  "   he   calls  himself 

the  Nameless ,  is  it,  therefore,  not  palpable. 

Gentlemen,  that  in  Parsifal  the  Master  intended  to 
personify  himself  and  his  art,  the  art  of  the  Name- 
less ?  The  thing  appears  to  me  as  clear  as  day, 
and,  when  anyone  in  future  asks  you  the  meaning 
of  the  variously  interpreted  word,  answer  boldly, 

*  "  Thee  did  I  name,  thou  foolish  Pure-One, 
'  Fal  parsi ' — 
Thee,  pure  fool: 'Parsifal.' '' 
t  "Turned  commas;"  in  German:  "  CfUnse/Usse,"  lit- 
erally :  "  Geese's  feet." 
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Gentlemen :   "  Parsifal  Is  the  idiotic  "Wagner,  and 
hie  idiotic  art."    (Commotion.) 

!N"ow  to  the  real  purport  of  the  Stage-Conseora- 
tive-Festival-PIay.  (Common  Sense,  henceforth, 
plagues  the  Speaker  every  instant.) 

Respected  companions  in  art,  you  are  all  aware 
that  Richard  Wagner  writes  no  common  dramas. 
Drama  means  action,  and  Stage-Feslival-Play  means 
a  dream.  Parsifal^  like  some  other  productions, 
moves  in  the  romantically  sultry  and  soporific  at 
mosphere,  in  which  the  foot  forgets  how  to  walk, 
and  the  arm  how  to  raise  itself;  literally  nothing 
happens ;  the  dramatic  clement  is  solved  by  scen- 
ery, and  the  action  by  pictures  ;  never  is  he  who 
enjoys  the  treat  rudely  awakened  from  his  dreamy 
devotion,  nor  exposed  to  the  risk  of  forgetting  the 
artist  in  the  work  of  art,  and,  while  in  every  other 
case  movement  is  regarded  as  the  vital  principle  of 
the  stage,  we  are  justified  in  declaring  that  princi- 
ple here  to  be  inertia.  It  is  an  uncommonly  fine 
trait  of  the  Master  that  he  allows  a  work  of  such  a 
kind,  that  he  allows  his  Parsifal,  to  begin  with 
sleeping,  slumbering,  and,  perhaps,  dreaming.  A 
locaiity  resembling  "  in  character  the  northernly 
mountain  ranges  of  Gothic  Spain  ;  "  in  it  a  forest, 
"  shady  and  earnest,  but  not  gloomy  ; "  under  the 
trees,  Knights  and  Squires  asleep  ;  the  solemn  morn- 
ing waking  call  of  the  trombones  resounding  behind 
the  scenes.  This  is  the  first  picture  in  Parcifal. 
Every  touch  of  the  pencil  betrays  the  hand  of  the 
Master,  and  demonstrates  his  incredible  skill  in 
creating  mood.  How  much  I  should  like,  on  this 
occasion,  to  analyze  the  powerful  effects  the  Master 
is-  accustomed  to  produce  when  he  shows  the  spec- 
tators an  empty  stage  (for  a  stage  with  the  charac- 
ters asleep  must  in  a  certain  sense  be  denominated 
empty)  or  causes  the  music  of  invisible  instruments 
to  re-echo  in  the  ears  of  the  audience  !  Each  is  a 
morbid  but  effective  over-irritation  of  our  fancy, 
and  we  might  deduct  from  it  an  entire  art-theory, 
which  is  no  other  than  the  theory  of  the  Empty  and 
Invisible.  But  time  presses,  and  we  must  hasten 
forward. 

The  Sleepers  awake  and  prepare  a  medicinal  bath 
for  the  sick  Graal-King,  Amfortas.  The  latter  is 
unhappily  sleepless  from  "  Starkem  Bresien,"* 
and  his  pains  keep  returning,  each  time  more 
"  sehrend"  \  than  before.  According  to  Wagner, 
who  here  differs  essentially  from  Wolfram,  the 
King  once  set  out  to  "  beheeren"\  with  his  spear — 
the  same  with  which  the  side  of  Him  upon  the 
Cross  was  pierced — the  magician  Kliugsor,  but  was 
by  him  entrapped,  deprived  of  his  "  wond-wonder- 
ful "  spear,  and,  with  a  wound  which  will  not  heal, 
sent  home.  His  pain  is  great,  but,  in  the  bath,  it  is 
mitigated  :  "  slauni  das  Weh."^  He  goes  through 
the  same  thing  on  the  day  in  question.  Scarcely, 
however,  has  he  had  the  bath,  ere  there  arises  a 
great  noise  ;  Parsifal,  an  unknown  youth,  has  pene- 
trated unobserved  into  the  forest  and  shot  with  his 
bow  a  swan,  as  it  was  just  flying  over  the  Sacred 
Lake.  Hereupan,  rage  and  indignation  among  the 
Knights  and  Squires.  But  a  reconciliation  speedi- 
ly follows,  how  or  wherefore  I  do  not  know,  and 
Gurnemanz,  in  Parsifal  an  old  Knight  of  the  Graal, 
offers  to  conduct  the  Pure  Fool  to  the  Graal.  A 
changing  scene  takes  them  up  Monsalvat  to  the 
Graalsburg.  You  must  known  that,  while  they 
teem,  to  be  walking,  the  stage  is  gradually  changed, 
and  unrolls  the  whole  road  from  the  forest  to  the 
castle  in  changing  pictures  before  you.  By  the 
Master  this  abiding  of  the  characters  iu  the  moving 
space  is  thus  rendered  evident : 

Paksifax. — Ich  schreite  kaum — doch  wahn'  ich 

mich  schon  weit. 
QcRNEMANZ. — Du  siehst,  mein  Sohn,  zum   Raum 
wird  hier  die  Zeit.  | 

*  "Severe  bodily  suffering."  Brest,  from  which  Brest- 
en  comes,  is  an  antiquated  word,  rarely  used  at  the 
pr-esent  day.— Tkanslatob. 

t  "  Hurtful,"  "  damaging."  Sehrend  is  another  anti- 
quated word,  fished  up  out  of  the  Past  to  give  a  color- 
ing of  the  period  to  the  text,  and  puzzle  the  less  philolo- 
Blcally  accomplished  among  the  "  Master's  "  adherents. 
— Thanslatoe. 

t  "  To  he-host,"  "  to  he-army,"  i. «.,  I  suppose,  "  to 
make  wa>*  on."  It  strikes  me  that  Beheeren  is  a  special 
coinage  of  the  Wagnerian  mint.— Translator. 
.  §  "  The  pain  is  motionless  with  astonishment,"  apoet- 
ic  Wagnerianism,  probahly,  for  "the  pain  stops." 
With  regard  to  the  expression  "  wond-woiiderful,"  a 
couple  of  lines  previously,  it  is  a  faithful  rendering  of 
"  wunSrWunder,  which  1  take  to  be  a  Wagnerlsm  signi- 
fying "very,"  or  "supremely  wonderful."— Trans- 
lator. 

II  Parsifal.— I  scarcely  step,  yet  I  fancy  I  have  al- 
ready gone  far. 
QuBNBMAHZ.— Thou  see'est,  my  son,  time  here  be- 
comes space. 


I  would,  however,  my  respected  auditors,  advise 
you  not  to  rack  your  brains  about  this  genial  inver- 
sion of  two  such  opposite  notions ;  it  is  enough  to 
drive  one  crazy  (Murmurs) — I  mean,  you  might  lose 
your  senses  with  admiration.  Time  here  becomes 
space. — "  Hence  the  wearisoraeness  of  his  music," 
said  an  enemy  of  the  Master's  (Agitation.) 

Stopping  still,  and  yet  advancing,  we  reach  then 
the  splendid  domed-hall  of  the  Graalsburg.     Again 
does  the   Invisible  play  a  principal  parf     Behind 
the  stage,  trombones  are  sounding  and   bells  peal- 
ing; 6eAj«(f  the  scenes,  half-way  up  'twixt  ground 
and  dome,  are  heard  youths',  and  behind  the  scenes, 
from   the  loftiest  part    of   the  hall,   beys'   voices ; 
while,  lastly,  behind  the  scenes,   from  the  extreme 
back,  comes  the  sepulchral  voice  of  Titurel,  who  is 
500  years  old,  admonishing  iisson  Amfortas  to  per- 
form'his  sacred  office.     The  poor,   sickly   king   has 
to  unveil  the  Graal ;  but  the  sight  of  the  wonderful 
vessel,  in  which   the  blood  of  the  Redeemer   was 
once  caught,  renews  his  vitality,  and  with  it  his  suf- 
ferings.    Amfortas  yeai'ns  for  release  and  death  ;  he 
ivould  fain  sleep,  rest,  die,  in  order  that  the  "  heav- 
ing wave  of  his  own  sinful  blood"  might  not  con- 
tinually flow  back  "  iu  mad  flight "  to  his  heart,  and 
"  discharge  itself  with  wild  fear  into  the   world  of 
sinful  passions."      But  the  invisible  Titurel  com- 
mands, and  Amfortas  must  obey.     The  Graal  is  un- 
veiled.      Suddenly    we   have    profound    twilight, 
spreading  out  thicker  and  thicker,  and  traversed  by 
dazzling   rays ;    the   sacred   goblet   glowing    with 
bright  purple  color ;    all   on   their  knees  in  pious 
prayer  ;  song  of  the  invisible  boys—"  Receive  my 
blood,  receive  my  body  ;  "  blessed  sigh  of  joy  from 
the   invisible    Titurel — "  0   holy    transport,    how 
brightly  does  the  Lord  greet  us  to-day  !  "     .     .     . 
Then  again  daylight,  pealing  of  bells,  solemn  repast 
of  the  knights,  songs  of  the  youths  of  the  middle  el- 
evation,  alternating  with  those  of  the  boys  of  the 
greatest  elevation — "  Blessed  in  belief  I     Blessed  in 
love  !  "     Finally,   the  day  again  dying  away,  all 
splendor   and  all    magnificence  again  sinking  into 
twilight,   while    Knights    and    Squires,   amid   the 
strains  of  the  trombone,  quit  the  hall ;  then,  night 
and  fog,  a  mystic  I-knownot-what,   a  mysterious 
Nothing.     Such,  gentlemen,  is  the  wond-wonderful 
picture  with  which  the  Master  terminates  his  first 
act.     E"othing  like  it  has  probably  ever  been  seen 
before  on  our  stage.     The  most  solemn  ceremony  of 
the  Christian  Church,  the  Sacrament  of  Sacraments, 
the  Lord's  Supper,  is  by  Wagner  degraded — I  beg 
your  pardon — elavated  into  a  highly   theatrical  ef- 
fect, and  employed  scenically  so  happily,  that  the 
Stage-Consecrative  Festival-Play  might  be  quite   as 
well  performed  in  St.  Peter's  as  in  the  Theatre  of 
the  Future,  on  Monsalvat,  near  Tumbenheim.    And 
the  clare-obscure  which  the  Master  has  diffused  ov- 
er the  whole,  the  longing  change,  as  I  may  term  it, 
between  light  and  fog,  the  glowing  and  paling,  the 
shining  and  waning,  the  lamentation  and  jubilation, 
the   "  pain  of  most  blessed  enjoyment,"   to  use  his 
own  words — how  all  this  will  please  the  ladies,  how 
it  will  the  German  lady,    "  that  monster  of  Euro- 
pean civilization  and  Christianly-Germanic  stupid- 
ity "  (hisses) — gentlemen,  the  definition  belongs  to 
the  great  Schopenhauer,  the  Master's  favorite  phil- 
osopher (commotion.)     By  the  way,  I  recollect  op- 
portunely the  admonition  which  Gurnemanz,  at  the 
end  of  our  first  act,  addresses  to  Parsifal  to  help  him 
along  on  his  road  ;  "  Leave  for  the  future  the  swans 
here  alone,  and,  being  a  gander,  seek  out  for  thy- 
self a  goose  1 "     We  will  leave  our  ladies,  the  love- 
ly swans,  alone,  and  simply  inquire  why  poor  Par- 
sifal is  called  a  gander.     Why  ?    Just  because,  to 
the  question  "  Dost  thou  know  what  thou  sawest  ?" 
he  answered  by  a  slight  shake  of  the  head.     This 
is  a  strange,  though  deeply  significant  enfeebling  of 
the  motive  in  the  original  saga.     A  prophetic  writ- 
ing once  appeared  before  the  sick  Amfortas  at  the 
Graal ;  When  a  knight  one  day  comes  and,  unchal- 
lenged, asks  the  reason  of  the  King's  sufferings  and 
other  things,  the  King  will  recover,  but  the  inquirer 
will  be  Graal-King  in   his   stead.     Parcival  comes, 
and  does  not  ask.     Hence  the   continuance  of  the 
royal  malady ;  hence  the  vexation  of  the   Knights 
of  the  Graal ;  and  hence  the  subsequent  edict  that 
the  latter  are  not  to  be  molested  by   worldly   curi- 
osity.    Because  the  absence  of  a  question  had  occa- 
sioned such  extensive  mischief,  the  putting  of  ques- 
tions  generally   was   to    be    prohil^ited   in  future. 
Compare  with  this  Lohengrin.     To  render  more  in- 
telligible the  action  of  the  later  opera  (murmurs), 
of  this — that — nameless  work,   the    Master   should 
have  taken  from  old  Wolfram  the  Jeading  motive  of 
the  question.     His  doing  so  would  have  rendered 
Parsifal's  fault,  Gurnemanz's  vexation,  and  the  jus- 
tification of  the   peculiar   Wagnerian   term  of  re- 


proach, '•  Gander,"  somewhat  clearer.  But  this, 
perhaps,  was  the  very  thing  which,  for  profoundly 
significant  reasons,  had  to  be  avoided.  The  Uu- 
nameable  and  the  Invisible  are  properly  mated  with 
the  Obscure. 

Honored  brothers  iu  belief,  Parsifal  is  a  mystery 
dripping  with  the  the  oil  of  Catholic  faith  in  mira- 
cles.     Its  purport  is  overpoweringly   religiously- 
immoral.     (Oh,  oh  !)     Please  understand  me  aright. 
I  say  religiously-immoral,  because  the  Master  had 
necessarily  to  oppose  to  the  first  act  a  second  ;  to 
Gothic  Spain.  Arabian  Spain ;  to  the  Graal,  Kling- 
sor's  magic  mirror  ;  to  Cliristianity,  Paganism  ;  and 
to  longing  religion,  religious  longing.     All  this  we 
find  done  in  the  second  act,  which  passes  in  the  en- 
chanted castle  and  in  the  enchanted  garden  of  the 
necromancer,  Klingsor.     This  is  the   real  scene  of 
Parsifal's  heroic  deeds,  which,    however,   are  of  a 
purely  negative  nature.     Parsifal,  you  must  know, 
has  to  prove  his  coyness  in  a  warm  passage  of  arms 
with    a   remarkable  female,    the   Kundry    already 
named.     If  he  conquers,  he  is  to  be  the  GraalKing. 
It  may  easily  be  supposed,  however,  that  his  task 
will  not  be  easy.     In  this  particular  we  may  rely 
upon  the  Master.     In  the  first  place,  a  whole  hell 
of     wildly-yearning    and    appropriately-undressed 
maidens  are  let  loose  on  the  poor  Stupid,  who,  how- 
ever,   while  beholding  the  "  beautiful  Devildom," 
preserves  a  model  coldness.     The  maidens  endeav- 
or to  fascinate   him,  and   dispute   who   shall  have 
him  :   "  Leave  the  boy  alone  !  he  belongs  to  me  I — 
No  ! — No  ! — To  me  ! — To  me  ! — Come,  fair  boy,  let 
me  bloom  for  thee  I     My  amorous  efforting  is  meant 
for    your   ecstatic    recreation! — -Take    me    to   thy 
breast ! — Let  me  kiss  thy  mouth  ! — No  !  me  !    I  am 
the  loveliest ! — No,    I !      I   am  more    sweetly  fra- 
grant !     .     .     .     .     Are  you  a  coward  with  women  ? 
.     .     .     .     Will;  not  trust  me  ?      .     .     .     .     Give 
place  !     See,  he  wants  me  ! — No,  me  ! — Me  rather  ! 
— No,  me  ! — Let  him  be    ours  ! — No,  ours  !^No, 
mine  ! — And  mine  ! — Here  !     Here  ! "      All  this  is 
tolerably   mild ;    nay,  it  often  seems  as  though  a 
genuinely  poetic  fragrance  breathed  on  us  from  out 
the  lovely  floral  throng.     But  this  is  not  the  worst 
ordeal  to  which  our  hero's  virtue  is  subjected.     In 
the  midst  of  the  amorous  chase  Kundry's   voice  is 
heard,  and  the  fair  phantoms  vanish.     Poor  Parsi- 
fal !  you  have  now  to  combat  with  and  overcome 
"  of  most  fearful  impulses    the  hellish   pressure." 
For   thy  purity  there  is  nothing  more   dangerous 
than  Kundry's  beauty.     That  extraordinary  virgin 
merits  nearer  consideration.     We  met  her  in  the 
first  act,  where,  wonderfully  hideous — staring  black 
eyes  are  expressly  specified — she  figured  as  a  mes- 
sengeress  of  the  Graal,  that  is,  she  was  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Most  Holy  ;  while  in  the  second  act  she 
appears,     wonderfully     beautiful — slightly-veiling 
garments  are  expressly  specified — as  the  maid  of 
the  Arabian  sorcerer,  Klingsor,  that  is  t9  say,  she 
is  in  the  service  of  the  Most  Unholy.     Kundry  the 
sorciere  and  Kundry  the  beautiful,  both  of  whom 
are  known  to  you  from  Wolfram's  Parcival,  seem 
here  to  be  combined  in  one  person  ;  and  from  this 
combination  there  has  sprung  a   peculiarly  dupli- 
cate being,  creating  Good   and   Evil,   suspended  in 
fear  between  Christianity  and  Paganism,  an  angel 
with  a   devil's  face,  a  devil  with  an  angel's  form, 
something  in  the  style  of  a  female  Faust,  or  Faust 
and  Mephistopheles  combined,  or — Heaven  knows 
what,  for  it  is  really  difficult,   gentlemen,   to  solve 
this  riddle  by  one's  own  unaided  skill.     We  must 
wait  till  the  key  is  sent  us  from  Bayreuth.     An  un- 
speakably profound  meaning  strikes  me  as  lying  in 
the  circumstance   that   Kundry  suffers  from  what 
seems  an  incurable  affliction  of  convulsive  laughter. 
"  I  saw — Him — Him — and — laughed     .     .     ."   she 
says  to  the  Pure  Fool,  to  whom  she  laments  that, 
since  she  gazed  laughingly  on  Him  (the  Redeemer, 
as  it  would  appear)  she  has  been  condemned  to  ev- 
erlasting laughter.     "  There  I   laugh — laugh — and 
cannot  weep  ;    only  scream,  rave,  bluster,  rage,  in 
the  continually-renewed   night  of  madness."     It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  explanation  of  these  significant 
fits  of  laughter  also  will  be  shortly  despatched  to  us 
from  Bayreuth.     Ought  Kundry  to  be  regarded  as 
the  incarnation    of  the  Wagnerian  world-view,  of 
Schopenhauerish  pessimism  ?     Or  does  the  laughter 
symbolize  the  Master's  opinion  of  the  attacks  of  his 
enemies,  or  even  the  behavior  of  his   worshippers'? 
Kundry,  by  the  way,  is  called  likewise  the  tameless 
"  prime-deviless,  rose  of  hell !  "     Enough  :  it  is  cer- 
tain that  a  profound  meaning  slumbars  in   this  ex- 
traordinary and  obscure   double    being.      That    it 
should  awake  and  be  plain  to  us,  necessitates  its  re- 
ceiving frim  above  a  call  to  do  so.     May  the  Mas- 
ter very  soon  delight  us  by  uttering  that  call ! 
Kundry  laughs,  my  respected  friends  now  pres- 
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ent,  3he  lauijhs— laughs— laughs— and  this  laughter 
of  hers  strikes  me  as  of  the  highest  significanee,  not 
only  in  an  artistically  philosophical,  but  also  in  a 
musically  dramatic  sense.  Laughter  ia  a  natural 
sound,  gentlemen,  and  this  laughter,  this  natural 
sound,  is  really  Kundry's  usual  epeeeh  ;  she  despis- 
es worda  formed  of  letters,  and  sentences  built  up 
of  words  ,  at  least  she  is  mostly  contented  with  ab- 
rupt words,  emitted  with  difficulty,  words  scarcely 
worth  more  than  simple  natural  sounds,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  first  act,  when,  while  asleep,  she  floats 
off  from  the  Graalsburg  to  Klingsor's  enchanted 
castle,  and  slumbers  orer  (a  favorite  motive  with 
Wagner)  from  Christianity  to  Paganism :  "  Sleep, 
sleep — I  must ! "  or,  in  the  second  act,  when  to 
Klingsor's  vain  boasting  that  his  castle  is  a  riuch 
more  agreeable  habitation  than  the  Graalsburg,  she 
replies,  roughly  and  disjointedly,  "  Ah  I — ah  ! 
Deep  night !  Madness  !  Oh  !— Rage  1— Oh  !  Sor- 
row I— Sleep  I  Sleep  ! — Deep  sleep  I — Death  !  "  But, 
as  I  have  already  said,  Kundry's  favorite  idiom  is 
the  natural  sound,  the  Inarticulated,  and  it  strikes 
me  as  extraordinarily  instructive  to  peruse  here  the 
carefully  prescribed  directions  of  the  Master,  and 
measure  by  them  the  demands  he  makes  upon  the 
representative  of  Kundry.  In  the  first  act,  a  rough 
voice,  a  simple  laugh,  a  dull  scream,  and  a  violent 
trembling  suffice.  The  last,  namely :  the  violent 
trembling,  is  a  gradation  to  be  particularly  ob 
served,  and  neither  more  nor  less  than  characteris- 
tic of  Parsifal,  where  it  is  peculiar,  and,  so  to  say, 
efidemic  to  all  the  personages ;  the  phenomenon 
generally  commences  with  a  long  "  Torpidity " 
which  gradually  passes  into  a  state  of  intense  "  Ag- 
itation," and,  lastly,  degenerates  into  the  said  "  vio- 
lent trembling,"  just  as  though  behind  every  per- 
sonage there  were  stationed  a  keeper,  charged,  at 
given  moments,  to  "  seize  "  tha  patient  and  shake 
him  till  all  his  limbs  writhed  and  twisted  with  the 
sacred  tremor. 

In  the  second  act,  the  demands  made  upon  the 
representative  of  Kundry  increase  after  a  wonder- 
ful fashion.  The  simple  laugh  and  the  dull  scream 
are  no  longer  enough.  At  the  very  commencement 
of  the  act,  Kundry  utters  a  fearful  scream  ;  she  has 
next  to  indulge  in  "  plaintive  howling  "  of  the  great- 
est violence,  graduating  down  to  an  anxious  whine  ; 
then  she  has  to  laugh  again  either  "  shrilly "  or 
"  with  a  weird  expression,"  and,  lastly,  "  to  fall  in- 
to a  more  and  more  ecstatic  laugh,  finally  changing 
into  a  spasmodic  cry  of  woe."  Fancy  this  convul- 
sive figure,  these  hysterics  in  human  shape,  strug- 
gling to  overcome  Parsifal's  virtue.  At  this  con- 
juncture, she  commands,  it  is  true,  some  connected 
words,  but  what  words !  Words  of  unspeakable 
"  shame-lustful,"  sensual  heat,  as  suggested  by  orgi- 
astic madness,  and  expressed  in  the  infernal  intoxi- 
cation of  sin.  What  is  otherwise  feeling  is  here 
caricatured  into  concupiscent  desire,  and  what  is 
otherwise  passion,  to  convulsions.  Poor  Percival 
does  not  know  whether  he  is  on  his  head  or  his 
heels.  "  Oh  I — Torment  of  love ! — How  everything 
shudders,  vibrates,  and  quivers  in  sinful  yearning  !" 
But  the  Devil  cannot  master  him  ;  he  merely  pass 
es,  as  it  were,  the  hot  tips  of  his  fingers  over  the 
youth's  skin,  awakening  simultaneously  with  evil 
desire  the  "  horribly  slight"  recollection  of  the  ho- 
ly vessel,  the  Redeemer,  the  Savior,  Go'd ;  "  the 
ecstacy  of  redemption,  divinely  mild,  permeates  far 
and  wide  all  souls."  What  did  I  say,  gentlemen  ? 
(Common  Sense  shakes  the  speaker  violently.  Ag- 
itation among  the  audience.)  I  characterized  the 
mystery  as  religiously-immoral.  Well,  you  see 
that  the  "  ecstacy  of  redemption"  and  "the  most 
fearful  movement  of  hell-like  impulse  "  here  meet  in 
the  same  shudder.  But,  gentlemen,  the  mingling 
of  religion  and  lewdness  is  not  enough  I  This — 
master  absolutely  dares  to  defile  a  feeling  sacred 
even  to  brute-beasts,  dares  to  talk  of  maternal  love 
and  carnal  love  in  one  and  the  same  breath  ;  dares 
to  confound  the  endearments  of  a  mother  with  the 
caresses  of  a — harlot.  Ah!  This  Wagner  is  indeed 
a  bold  and  daring  man  !  (Great  applause  and  great 
hissing.)  Do  you  deny  what  I  say,  gentlemen  1 
Just  listen  how  Kundry  reminds  the  hero  Parsifal 
of  the  love  of  his  father  Gamuret  for  Ms  mother 
Herreleid :  "^  Learn  to  know  the  love  which  encircled 
Gamuret  when  Herzeleid,  burning  with  love,  scorching- 

Ig  inundated  him Slie  offers  you  to-day 

as  the  last  greeting  of  her  maternal  blessing  the  first — 
kiss  of  love."  It  is  true  that  anyone  whose  fancy 
has  revelled  in  the  spasmodic  dual  song  of  Tristan 
and  Isolde  and  the  incestuous  scenes  of  Die  Walkiire 

— (Increasing  tumult) Oh,  gentlemen, 

your  uproar  will  not  hinder  me  from  frankly  speak- 
ing my  mind — I  am  tired  of  constraint,  and  rejoice 
that  my   understanding   is  once  more   free — it  is 


scandalous,  I  say,  it  is  infamous,  and  it  is  shamefnl 
in  us  to  wish  to  accustom  our  wives,  sisters,  and 
daughters  to  contemplate  such  filthy  pictures  with- 
out blushing  crimson — -nay,  to  regard  them  as  the 
expression  of  the  noblest  poetry,  while  we  take  care 
anxiously  to  protect  them  from  any  book  written 
with  more  than  usual  freedom  and  despising  the 
rules  of  drawing-room  decorum.  But  no  ;  you  are 
right;  Parsi/aHs  indeed  extremely  moral;  the  he- 
ro's virtue  withstands  the  pressure  put  upon  it,  and 
his  purity  is  saved.  Ton  will,  however,  grant  me 
that,  on  the  modern  stage,  the  danger  at  which  vir- 
tue and  purity  have  to  tremble  has  never  had  so 
glaring  a  light  cast  upon  it,  and  that  never  was  so 
libidinous  a  game  played  with  chastity.  (Immense 
and  increasing  tumult.)  Shout,  rave,  bawl,  just  as 
you  like,  gentlemen  !  The  most  you  will  do  will  be 
to  hinder  me  from  telling  you  any  more  about  the 
story  of  Parsifal,  and  that  is  a  matter  of  little  con- 
sequence. Whether  you  now  know  that  Kundry, 
repelled  by  Parsifal,  "  in  wild  raving  beats  her 
breast  terribly,"  and  calls  the  sorcerer  to  her  aid; 
that  Klingsor  hurls  at  the  youth  the  spear  he  has 
purloined,  but  that  the  spear,  without  hurting  the 
youth,  flies  into  his  hand,  and  is  moved  in  the  air 
by  him  "  with  a  gesture  of  the  highest  ecstacy  as 
he  traces  the  shape  of  the  Cross,"  whereupon  the 
enchanted  castle  with  all  its  splendor  sinks  into  the 
earth ;  that,  in  the  third  act,  Parsifal  returns  to  the 
Graal,  heals  Amfortas's  wound  with  the  wond-won- 
derful  spear,  becomes  himself  King  of  the  Graal.  and 
discharges  the  duties  belonging  to  the  guardianship 
of  the  sacred  object ;  that,  as  in  the  first  act,  bells 
are  pealed,  trombones  played,  and  the  voices  of  in- 
visible boys  mingle  with  the  voices  of  invisible 
youths  behind  the  scenes,  while  on  the  stage  light 
and  twilight  alternate,  the  Graal  grows  purple,  a 
glorious  halo  spreads  over  everything  and  every- 
body, the  dead  one  (Titurel)  awakes,  the  one  con- 
demned to  live  (Kundry)  at  length  expires ;  that 
the  whole  mystery  dies  away  in  the  strains,  so  low 
as  to  be  scarcely  audible :   "  Wonder  of  the  highest 

salvation  ;   Redemption   to  the  Redeemer ! " 

Whether  you  know,  or  do  not  know,  all  this,  gen- 
tlemen, must  be  a  subject  of  indifference  to  you  and 
to  myself.  You  are  not  here  to  judge  reasonably, 
bnt  to  admire  senselessly.  (Cries  of  "  Turn  him 
out !  turn  him  out !  ")  To  me,  however  ("  Turn 
him  out !  turn  him  out !  ") — to  me,  however,  I  say, 
it  seems  a  most  marvellous  thing  that  a  writer  for 
the  stage  and  operatic  composer  ("  Turn  him  out ! 
treason  !  turn  him  out  I "),  after  daring  to  lay  hands 
on  Wolfram's  Parcival,  could  derive  from  that  joy- 
ously-emotional poem,  full  of  healthy  love  of  life 
and  beautiful  actuality,  nothing  better  for  the  stage 
than  precisely  the  undramatie  element  in  it — its 
symbolicism  and  mysticism.  It  strikes  me  as  a 
more  marvellous  fact  that  a  fervently  Catholicizing 
work,  such  as  Richard  Wagner's  Parsifal,  should  be 
written  in  our  time  in  the  native  land  of  Luther  and 
of  Beethoven,  in  the  Germany  which  battles  for  cul- 
ture (All  rise  from  their  seats,  and  endeavor  to  cry 
down  the  speaker)  ....  In  a  word,  gentle- 
men. Art  of  the  Namelass,  Theory  of  the  Invisible, 
Philosophy  of  the  Unclear,  ^Esthetics  of  the  Inar- 
ticulate— wherever  you  take  your  lord  and  master, 
you  grasp  a  negation  ;  his  whole  being  (the  noise 
grows  more  and  more  fearful ;  the  speaker  can  no 
longer  make  himself  heard  above  it ;  only  isolated 
words  are  audible  from  time  to  time)  ....  a 
bloated  Nothing  ....  NIHIL  .... 
NIHIL  ....  (The  speaker  is  pulled  down 
by  some  young  men  from  the  tribune,  and  turned 
out  of  the  room  amid  indescribable  tumult.) 

Chorus  of  Believers  :— HE  IS  CONDEMNED  ! 


Common  Sense  ;— HE  IS  SAVED  ! 


»  * 
(E.*H.) 


For  Dwlelit'i!  Journal  of  Music. 

The  Epiglottis. 

The  subject  of  the  Epiglottis  has  not  been  gen- 
erally much  considered  in  vocal  culture.  But  when 
its  close  connection  with  the  production  of  tone  is 
taken  into  account,  it  becomes  manifestly  a  carti- 
lage of  real  importance  to  the  teacher  and  singer. 
The  epiglottis '  is  a  leaf-shaped  cartilaginous  plate, 
located  behind  the  tongue.  When  the  surrounding 
parts  are  in  a  state  of  repose,  the  epiglottis  stands 
erect,  thus  giving  free  scope  to  respiration.  Its 
lower  part  is  attached  to  the  protuberance  in  the 
throat  termed  Pomum  Adamse,  or  more  commonly 
called  Adam's  Apple,  but  anatomically  termed  the 


Thyroid  cartilage.  It  has  generally  been  supposed 
that  the  entire  function  of  the  epiglottis  was  to  act 
as  a  valve  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  solid  food  or 
liquids  into  the  glottis, — the  vertical  opening  of  the 
trachea,  or  windpipe.  But  this  is  only  one,  and  not 
by  any  means  its  most  important,  office.  In  recent 
experiments  which  have  come  under  my  own  ob- 
servation, it  has  been  found,  that  out  of  many  cases, 
where  the  epiglottis  was  nearly,  and  in  some  in- 
stances entirely  cut  away  from  animals,  the  majori- 
ty of  them  experienced  no  trouble  in  swallowing. 
In  a  few,  however,  a  slight  difficulty  was  noticed. 
It  was  thus  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  its  chief 
function  was  not  to  act  as  a  covering  for  the  glottis, 
for  the  prevention  of  the  entrance  of  foreign  sub- 
stances. Often  the  epiglottis  is  almost  entirely 
eaten  away  by  disease  ;  but  in  such  cases  as  those 
referred  to  there  is  sufficient  extrinsic  muscular  ac- 
tion to  compress  the  glottis  and  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  food  or  liquids.  The  principal  function 
of  the  epiglottis  is  connected  with  the  voice.  The 
epiglottis,  in  its  relation  to  the  voice,  may  properly 
be  termed  a  Resonator.  This  cartilaginous  plate, 
the  epiglottis,  placed  at  the  top  of  the  larynx,  acts 
as  does  the  modifier  or  tuner  placed  at  the  top  of 
certain  flue  organ  pipes,  the  tone  becoming  more 
brilliant  or  more  sombre  by  its  action.  The  more 
erect  the  epiglottis  the  more  brilliant  the  tone,  and 
precisely  the  same  result  is  obtained  by  the  raising 
of  the  modifier  or  tuner  of  the  flue  pipe  of  the  or- 
gan. In  both  cases,  the  overtones  become  less  in 
number,  when  the  epiglottis,  or  modifier,  is  de- 
pressed. 

In  recent  experiments  with  a  dissected  human 
larynx,  with  air  forced  through  the  trachea  by  hy- 
draulic pressure,  by  imitating  the  action  of  the 
aryteno-epiglottedian  muscles,  I  found  the  action  of 
the  epiglottis  referred  to  unvaryingly  the  same  as 
stated  above.  When  the  epiglottis  was  pulled  far 
towards  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  the  lower  tones 
were  subdued,  and  the  higher  tones  beautiful  and 
flute-like  in  quality.  But  as  the  epiglottis  was 
made  more  and  more  erect,  the  tones  became  more 
and  more  clear,  until  finally  it  sounded  shrill  and 
disagreeable.  In  cases  where  the  epiglottis  has 
been  eaten  partially  away  by  disease,  or  is  by  nat- 
ure short,  the  quality  of  the  voice  is  thin  and  me- 
tallic. Another  office  of  the  epiglottis  is  to  com- 
pensate for  a  greater  air  force  sent  upon  the  vocal 
chords.  A  certain  amount  of  air  forced  upon  an 
elastic  tissue,  will  produce  a  tone  by  causing  a  cer- 
tain number  of  vibrations  ;  now  all  else  being  equal, 
a  greater  air  force  would  produce  more  vibrations, 
hence  a  higher  tone ;  but  the  epiglottis  comes  over 
the  glottis  more  and  more  as  the  blast  is  increased, 
thus  in  a  measure  compensating  for  the  extra  air 
force.  We  say  in  a  measure,  for  the  vocal  chords 
themselves  compensate  to  a  great  extent  for  this 
extra  amount  of  air  forced  upon  them  ;  for  as  the 
air  force  increases,  the  vocal  chords  become  relaxed, 
thus  admitting  of  more  force  without  a  heightening 
of  the  tone,  and  just  in  proportion  as  the  blast  is 
increased,  the  vocal  chords  become  relaxed.  Thus 
we  find  by  repeated  experiments,  severe  tests,  and 
careful  laryngoscope  examinations  upon  many  sub- 
jects, that  the  main  office  of  the  epiglottis  is  to  act 
as  a  modifier  and  compensator  to  the  voice  through- 
out its  entire  range,  its  motor  nerves  acting  in 
beautiful  harmony,  and  in  perfect  obedience  to  the 
gray  matter  of  the  brain. 

Habrt  Wheelbk. 

— iV.  E.  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Third  Biennial  Cincinnati  Musical  Festival 

WHAT  HAS  BEEN    DONE;  THE    GREAT  ORGAN    AND  THE 
ORGANIST;  THE  SOLO  SINGERS  AND  GRAND  CHORUS. 

The  interest  In  the  coming  event  intensifies,  and  the 
activity  of  preparation  Increases  as  the  time  for  the  fes- 
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tlval  draws  near.  The  work  on  the  noble  music  hall  has 
be»n  pushed  foward  so  steadily  that  there  remains  hut 
little  to  be  done  upon  the  interior,  beyoQd  the  ornamen- 
tation, which  will  be  of  the  classic  order,  massive  and 
substantial  rather  than  fancy.  The  gigantic  many- 
storied  scaffoldings,  used  by  the  workmen  in  construc- 
ting the  lofty  ceilings,  have  been  removed,  and  much  of 
the  debris  cleared  away,  so  that  the  vast  auditorium  pre- 
sents a  very  imposing  appearance — one  hundred  and 
ninety  feet  of  space,  unbroken  by  a  single  column,  or 
obstruction  of  any  description.  Standing  in  the  broad 
aisle  back  of  the  parquette,  and  looking  toward  the 
stage,  it  seems  almost  wonderful  that  any  human  voice 
could  fill  the  immense  room,  and  the  great  fame  of  the 
Bolo  singers  suggests  the  idea  that  to  at  least  a  few  in 
the  vast  audience  next  mouth,  the  artists  may  be  more 
easily  recognized  through  the  sense  of  hearing  than 
that  of  sight.  The  entrance  and  corridors  are  approp- 
riately colored  in  quiet,  pleasing  style,  and  the  eSect  on 
entering  the  main  hall  is  really  beautiful.  There  has 
been  a  good  deal  said  about  the  magniflcent  proportions 
and  artistic  arrangement  of  the  new  Cincinnati  Music 
Hall,  but  the  subject  has  not  yet  had  full  justice  done 
it,  nor  has  anything  like  an  adequate  description  of  the 
noble  pile  yet  been  written,  as  the  throngs  of  harmo- 
nious strangers  will  realize  next  month. 

THE  GREAT  OKGAN. 

*  *  *  As  it  now  stands,  stripped  of  all  covering, 
without  the  case  which  will  hide  the  mass  of  pipes,  the 
huge  bellows,  and  the  thousands  of  strips  of  wood  and 
metal,  the  great  organ  presents  a  very  curious  aspect. 

It  is  divided,  somewhat  like  a  house,  into  three  stories, 
and  has  a  frame  of  beams  and  rafters  on  which  the  vari- 
ous part!  are  built.  The  lower  story  holds  the  luugs  of 
ttie  instrument,  the  bellows  and  huge  wind  chests. 
These  occupy  most  of  the  space  below,  while  above  the 
pipes  are  placed.  The  key  board  is  like  the  head  of  a 
body,  and  from  it  hundreds  of  narrow  wooden  strips, 
called  trackers,  run  through  the  lower  story  up  to  the 
second,  above  the  "  belt,"  as  it  is  usually  called.  These 
are  like  nerves,  and  convey  the  impressions  or  will  of 
the  organist  to  every  part  of  the  body.  Besides  these 
leaders,  there  are  wooden  troughs  and  metal  pipes, 
called  "  wind  trunks,"  the  blood  vessels  which  connect 
the  bellows  with  the  wind  chests  below  and  above  the 
"  belt."  The  mass  of  large  pipes  rest,  mouth  down,  on 
the  line  of  the  secon*  story,  and  in  the  third  story  the 
"  swell ''  is  placed.  Various  passage-ways  are  kept  free, 
and  ladders  made  to  the  upper  platforms  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  tuner,  or  for  repairs. 

The  case,  or  "  organ-house,"  for  the  protection  of  the 
mass  of  delicate  machinery  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
thought,  and  when  completed  will  prove  a  fitting  dress 
jfor  the  noble  instrument.  The  front  of  the  case  is  gen- 
erally called  the  "screen,"  and  as  this  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  instrument,  the  people  will  take 
their  first,  and  perhaps  most  lasting  impressions  from 
its  appearance.  And  as  Cincinnati  has  attained  great 
fame  as  the  centre  of  decorative  art,  people  from  abroad 
have  a  right  to  look  for  something  remarkable  in  the 
carving  of  the  screen  for  the  new  organ.  There  will  be 
no  disappointment  in  this  respect.  The  entire  front — 
fifty  feet  in  width,  and  forty-five  feet  in  height— will  be 
decorated  with  original  designs,  unlike  anything  else, 
and  following  no  laws  or  canons,  except  those  of  good 
taste. 

The  plan  is  one  of  rare  beauty,  full  of  pleasing  eug- 
gestiveness  and  satisfying  repose.  It  has  solidity,  iirm- 
ness,  and  weight,  without  heaviness.  There  is  nothing 
like  it  anywhere,  and  it  will  always  be  a  source  of  de- 
light to  the  thousands  who  will  face  it. 

The  material  used  throughout  the  screen  is  cherry,  a 
light  red,  almost  pink  in  its  color,  which  will  grow  war- 
mer and  darker  with  age.  Every  bit  of  it  is  solid  wood, 
and  to  the  credit  of  our  eity  and  those  in  charge,  be  it 
said  that  there  is  not  a  particle  of  veneer  or  varnish  in 
any  part  of  the  case. 

THE   ORGANIST   OF  THE  MAT  FESTIVAL. 

"  I  knew  those  thirteen  hundred  pipes 
And  thirty  stops,  as  blind  men  do 
The  voices  of  the  friends  tbey  love." 
Mr.  George  E.  "Whiting,  who  will  preside  at  the  great 
organ  next  month,  has  long  held  a  leading  place  among 
the  musicians  of  Boston,  as  a  composer,  teacher,  and 
conductor.  He  was  born  at  HoUiston,  and  his  mother 
was  a  fine  vocalist  in  her  younger  days.  During  his  boy- 
hood, Mr.  "Whiting  had  many  musical  advantages,  two 
of  his  elder  brothers  having  adopted  the  profession  be- 
fore him.  "When  but  five  years  old,  he  began  a  course 
of  study  on  the  piano,  fie  showed  great  talent,  and 
when  only  thirteen  made  his  debut  as  an  organist,  at  a 
concert  given  in  "Worcester,  Mass.  Two  years  later,  he 
went  to  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  shortly  afterward 
succeeded  I>udley  Buck  as  organist,  filling  the  place 
daring  Mr.  Buck's  absence  in  Europe.  Previous  to  as- 
suming this  position,  he  had  been  a  student  with  Mr. 
Morgan,  of  New  York.  During  his  residence  in  Hart- 
ford, Mr.  "Whiting  founded  the  Beethoven  Society,  a  cho- 
ral organization  which  has  done  credit  to  its  originator. 
In  1860,  he  was  engaged  by  E.  &  G.  Hook  (Builders  of 
the  great  Cincinnati  Music  Hall  organ),  to  open  a  large 
organ  at  "Woburn,  Mass.,  and  his  exhibition  of  the  in- 
strument was  so  satisfactory  that  they  secured  his  ser- 
vices for  some  years  afterward. 

In  1862,  Mr.  "Whiting  visited  England  and  gave  a  year 
to  a  course  of  study  under  Best,  the  famous  organist  of 
St.  George's  HaU,  Liverpool.  Upon  his  return,  he  was 
engaged  as  organist  at  St.  Joseph's  Church,  Albany, 
where  lie  had,  at  that  time,  the  largest  organ  in  the 
country,  and  as  a  member  of  his  choir  Mile. La  Jeunesse, 
now  famous  as  Miss  Emma  Albani.  He  soon  went 
again  to  the  Old  World  to  complete  his  studies  of  or- 
chestration under  the  renowned  Eadecke,  of  Berlin.  In 
1869,  he  was  induced  to  take  the  leadership  in  the  Castle 
St.  Church,  Boston,  and  subsequently  was  organist  at 
the  Boston  Music  Hall. 

Mr.  "Whiting  has  contributed  largely  to  the  composi- 
tion for  the  organ,  and  his  writings  have  become  very 
popular.  He  has  been  a  diligent  student  and  a  hard 
worker  durinp-  his  entire  musical  life,  and  has  made 
many  prominent  successes.  His  masterly  performances 
upon  the  magnificent  Cincinnati  organ  next  mouth  will 
prove  one  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  festival. 


THE  SOLOISTS  ANB   GRASD   CHORDS. 

A  complete  list  of  the  soloists  of  the  festival  has  al- 
ready appeared  in  these  columns.  Biographical  sketches 
of  the  most  prominent  artists  have  also  been  given. 

Theodore  Thomas,  the  master  of  musical  leaders,  has 
been  drilling  his  matchless  orchestra  during  the  entire 
winter,  in  anticipation  of  the  festival.  The  last  rehear- 
sal of  the  instrumental  selections  will  be  on  the  26th  of 
this  month.  And  that  the  solo  vocal  parts  will  be  as 
well  done  as  it  is  within  the  power  of  human  beings  to 
do  them,  the  names  of  the  soloists  alone  guarantee. 
"With  such  artists  as  Pappenheim,  Cary,  Cranch,  Adams 
and  "Whitney,  nothing  but  the  highest  standard  of  ex- 
cellence will  sufiice,  and  nothing  short  of  that  is  expec- 
ted. 

The  grand  chorus  is  composed  not  alone  of  Cincinnati 
singers.  Of  the  most  enthusiastic  societies  that  are  re- 
hearsing for  the  festival,  those  of  Hamilton,  Dayton  and 
Urbana,  are  hiahly  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Singer,  who  has 
been  giving  his  personal  attention  to  their  progress. 
These  societies  show  much  zeal,  and  have  mastered 
many  trying  selections  of  which  the  programme  is  com- 
posed. All  of  the  members  of  the  chorus  arc  alive  to  the 
importance  of  the  event  in  which  they  are  to  take  part, 
and  are  making  such  progress  as  leaves  no  doubt  that 
they  will  be  up"  to  the  mark  next  month. 

By  stretching  out  its  arms  and  taking  in  societies  from 
other  cities,  the  festival  widens  its  influence  and  ex- 
tends the  pure  work  it  aims  to  do.  The  communities  in 
these  cities  are  awakened  to  higher  art  and  better  re- 
sults. Their  taste  is  cultivated  and  their  knowledge  of 
music,  both  new  and  old,  is  largely  increased.  True, 
there  are  return  results  which  work  to  the  financial  suc- 
cess of  the  undertaking,  but  this  is  secondary.  The  fes- 
tival concerts  are  not  given  for  profit.  This  scheme 
does  not  have  for  its  end  any  pecuniary  result  beyond 
the  expense.  These  festivals  are  made  for  the  honor  of 
our  city,  for  the  credit  of  the  "West,  and  for  the  good  of 
musical  taste. — ChurclVs  Musical  Visitor. 


Foreign  Notes. 

The  inauguration,  which  took  place  on  the  2nd 
ult.,  of  the  new  Koyal  Court  Theatre  at  Dresden, 
an  institution  associated  with  the  practical  activity 
of  C.  M.  von  "Weber  and  Marschner,  Richard  "Wag- 
ner and  Julius  Rietz,  is  an  event  of  more  than  pure- 
ly local  interest.  The  new  building,  which  is  erec- 
ted on  the  site  of  the  old  house,  destroyed  by  fire 
some  eight  years  ago,  is  pronounced  a  very  fine  one, 
possessing  above  all  most  perfect  acoustic  proper- 
ties. The  architect  is  Herr  Semper.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  opening  night  consisted  of  a  spoken 
prologue  written  for  the  occasion,  followed  by  a 
stirring  performance  of  Weber's  "Jubel"  Overture  ; 
after  which  Goethe's  drama  "Iphigenia"  received  an 
adequate  representation,  which  concluded  the  fes- 
tive arrangements.  For  the  following  day  Beetho 
ven's  "Fidelio"was  selected  as  the  first  opera,tic 
performance  in  the  new  house,  wherein,  it  is  hoped, 
the  higli  artistic  principles  will  continue  to  prevail 
which  the  composer  of  "Der  Freischiitz"  and 
"  Euryanthe  "  so  earnestly  strove  to  inculcate  dur- 
ing the  best  years  of  his  career.  There  are  but 
few  other  events  in  connection  with  German  opera- 
tic establishments  to  be  recorded  this  month.  Herr 
Richard  "Wuerst's  new  Opera,  "  Die  Offiziere  Kaise- 
rin,"  which  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at 
Berlin  at  the  end  of  January  last,  aehiered  but  a 
qualified  success.  On  the  other  hand,  Herr  Ignaz 
Briill's  operatic  work,  "  Das  goldene  Kreuz,"  con- 
tinues in  its  progress  of  popularity,  having  recently 
been  represented  at  Hannover  and  other  leading 
German  towns.  At  the  Hoftheater  of  Sehwerin, 
the  production  of  Herr  Wagner's  ""Walkiire"  has 
filled  the  house  to  overflowing  during  the  last  few 
weeks.  The  same  composer's  "Siegfried"  (like 
"  "Walkiire  "  a  part  of  the  famous  Tetralogy)  is  to  be 
produced  on  the  Munich  stage  during  the  present 
month;  and  the  dramatic  prologue  to  the  same  giant 
work,  "Das  Rbeingold,"  as  well  as  " "Walkiire,"  is 
to  be  performed  at  Leipzig  in  April  next,  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  coming  autumn  by  the  remaining  two 
works  to  complete  the  Tetralogy,  viz.  "  Siegfried  " 
and  "  Gotterdammerung."  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  German  operatic  managers  are  thoroughly  in 
earnest  in  their  endeavors  to  prove  that  the  elabo- 
rate latest  music-drama  of  their  famous  countryman 
may  be  adequately  represented,  even  apart  from 
the  special  conditions  created  for  the  purpose  at  the 
Bayreuth  Theatre.  Madame  Christine  Nilsson  was 
expected  in  Hamburg  last  month,  to  appear  in  a 
cyclus  of  operatic  performances  ;  Madame  Gerster- 
Gardini  is  announced  to  give  a  series  of  representa- 
tions at  the  Roj-al  Opera  at  Berlin,  commencing  on 
the  21st  inst.  At  the  latter  institution  an  import- 
ant measure  of  discipline  was,  according  to  the 
AUgemeine  Deutsche  Musik  Zeiiunq,  lately  intro- 
duced, the  directors  having  prohibited  the  practice 
of  throwing  bouquets,  Ac,  upon  the  stage  during  a 
performance.  "Gardeners  will  lament  at  the 
change,"  the  above-quoted  journal  adds  in  effect, 
"prime  do'ine  \ii\\  be  furious ;  but  the  interests  of 
art  will  gain  by  it  in  the  end."  Another  far  more 
sweeping  reform  in  a  similar  direction  is,  however, 


said  to  be  contemplated,  the  report  of  which  comes 
to  us  from  Cologne.  The  director  of  the  Stadt-The- 
ater  of  the  Rhenish  town  just  mentioned  is,  it  is 
stated,  about  to  convene  a  congress  of  German 
operatic  managers,  which  is  to  meet  at  Leipzig,  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  steps  to  be  taken 
with  a  view  to  checking  the  exorbitant  monetary 
pretentions  of  modern  operatic  singers.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  question  is  one  which  com- 
mends itself  with  dally  increasing  force  to  the  ser- 
ious consideration  af  impresarios,  but — as  Le  Mene- 
slrel,  in  alluding  to  the  circumstance,  justly  remarks 
— nothing  short  of  an  international  congress  could 
possibly  lead  to  practical  results.  Meanwhile  we 
may  thank  German  operatic  directors,  should  their 
intended  congress  become  a  reality,  for  publicly 
drawing  attention  to  the  pernicious  "  star  "  system 
of  our  days,  which,  while  tending  eventually  to 
prove  fatal  to  all  unendowed  operatic  institutions, 
is  at  the  same  time  inconsistent  with  the  true  inter- 
ests of  the  art  itself. — Land,  Mus.  Times. 


An  interesting  reprint  has  recently  been  issued 
by  the  firm  of  "Trautwein  of  Berlin,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Gesellschaft  fur  Musikforschung,  name- 
ly, that  of  the  oldest  "Wittenberg  four-part  hymn- 
book,  compiled  in  the  year  1524  by  Johann  Wal- 
ther,  by  direction  of  Martin  Luther.  It  is  only 
some  twenty-five  years  ago  that  fragments  of  the 
boob  (about  the  actual  existence  of  which  doubts 
had  long  been  entertained)  were  discovered  in  the 
public  libraries  of  Munich  and  Dresden,  the  two 
supplementing  one  another,  and  forming  a  complete 
copy  of  the  work.  "While  on  the  subject  of  musical 
bibliography,  we  may  mention  that  a  very  rare  and 
curious  book  bearing  upon  the  art  is  also  shortly  to 
be  republished  by  M.  E.  Thoinaa  of  Paris,  entitled 
"  L'Entretien  des  Mnsiciens,"  the  author  being 
Annibal  Gantez,  and  the  year  of  its  publication 
1643.  Apart  from  its  scarcity,  the  work  is  chiefly 
interesting  as  treating  of  the  musical  customs  and 
peculiarities  of  the  period  from  which  it  emanates. 
Only  four  copies  of  the  original  edition  are  known 
to  exist,  one  of  which  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Thoinau,  who  thus  generously  resigns  his  favored 
position  for  the  benefit  of  many. 

The  Berlin  "Wagner- Verein  celebrated  its  first 
anniversary  last  month  by  a  banquet,  to  which 
some  500  members  and  their  friends  sat  down,  and 
which  was  followed  by  some  highly  interesting 
musical  and  musico-dramatic  performances.  A 
herald,  clad  in  style  of  the  middle  ages,  having  for- 
mally announced  the  commencement  of  the  per- 
formance, a  small  orchestra  composed  of  eight  mu- 
sicianSjUnder  the  direction  of  HerrWilhem  "Tappert, 
played  the  oldest-known  Overture,  that  to  "Orfeo," 
lay  Monteverde;  after  which  the  audiencejwere  treat- 
ed to  a  representation  of  the  most  venerable  lyric- 
drama,  "  Robin  et  Marion,"  by  Adam  de  la  Hale, 
whieh  was  first  played  at  the  Court  of  the  King  of 
Naples  in  1282.  SoiriP  German  songs  of  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries,  a  Serenade  for  violin 
by  Jacob  Walther,  and  a  Sonata  by  Kuhnau,  writ- 
ten in  1695,  concluded  the  historic  programme. 

Gluck's  "Armida"  was  performed  last  month  at 
the  Imperial  Opera  at  "Vienna.  The  Grand  work  of 
the  "  father  of  modern  Opera"  was,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  press,  most  worthily  represented, 
Madame  Materna's  interjiretation  of  the  character 
of  the  heroine  being  especially  praised. — Ibid. 


"We  subjoin  the  programmes  of  concerts  recently 
given  at  seme  of  the  leading  institutions  abroad: — 

Paris. — Concert  Populaire  (February  3):  Sym- 
phony, L'OcSan  (Rubinstein);  Septet  (Beethoven); 
Concertstiick  for  "Violin  (Sivori) ;  Overture  to  "  Sig- 
urd "(E.  Reyer).  Concert  du  Conservatoire  (Feb- 
ruary 10):  Symphony  in  A  minor  (Mendelssohn); 
La  Pi'ifire  du  Matin  et  du  Soir,  unaccompanied  cho- 
rus (E.  del  Cavaliere) ;  second  and  third  part  of 
"Eom6o  et  Juliette  (Berlioz);  Chorus  from  "Armi- 
da" (Lulli) ;  Overture,  "Leonora"  (Beethoven).  Con- 
cert Popiilai  re  (February  10):  Symphony,  D  major 
(Beethoven) ;  Fragment  from  "Iphig6nie  en  Tauri- 
de"  (Piccini);  Minuet  (Boccherini);  Overture  to 
"Der  Freischiitz"  ("Weber).  Concert  Populaire 
(February  17) :  Reformation  Symphony  (Mendels- 
sohn); Andante  (Haydn);  Fragments  from  "Struen- 
see"  (Meyerbeer):  Concerto  in  C  minor  for  piano- 
forte (Beethoven) ;  Prelude  (Bach-Gounod).  Con- 
cert du  Ch&telet  (January  27) :  "  Christophe  Co- 
lomb,"'  Ode  symphonique  (Ffilicien  David). 

Leipzig. — Gewandhaus  Concert  (January  17): 
Overture  to  "  Tasso"  (Schulz-Schwerin);  Concerto 
for  vioioncello  (H.  Witte);  Songs  and  Air  from 
"Euryanthe"  (Wsber);   Symphony  in  A  (Beetho 
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Ten.)  Gewandhaug  Concert  (January  31):  Over- 
ture, "  Im  Hochland "  (Gade) ;  Violin  Concerto 
(Bruch);  Symphony  in  B  minor  (Schubert).  Euterpe 
Concert  February  5) :  Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Fin- 
ale (Schumann);  Rhapsody  (Brahms);  Pianoforte 
pieces  (Schumann,  Chopin,  and  David).  Gewand- 
haus  Concert  (February  7);  Requiem  (Cherubini;). 
Forty-second  Psalm  (Mendelssohn).  Gewandhaua 
Concert  February  14):  Overture  to  "Melusine" 
(Mendelssohn);  Concerto  for  pianoforte  (Schar- 
wenka);  Symphony  in  6  major  (Haydn). 

Berlin. — Bilse  Concert  (February  6) :  Overture 
to  "Manfred"  (Schumann);  March (Lachner) ;  Con- 
certo for  violoncello  (Vieuxtemps);  "Phaeton" 
(Saiiit-Saens)  ;  Walkiirenritt  (Waarner) ;  Symphony 
in  C  major  (Schubert).  Concert  of  the  Symphonie- 
oapelle  (February  6):  Symphony  in  C  minor 
(Haydn) ;  Symphony  in  C  minor  (Brahms) ;  Frag- 
ments from  "  Loreley  "  (Bruch) ;  Hunsfarian  Dance 
(Brahms).  Stern'sche  Singalcademie  (February  16): 
Handel's  "Alexander's  Feast." 


ig|t*s  laurnal  of  St^sk. 


BOSTON,     APRIL     13,     1878. 

Symphony  Concerts. 

The  Harvard  Musical  Association  had  every  reas- 
on to  feel  fresh  encouragement  in  the  large  audience 
and  complete  success  of  the  tenth  and  last  Concert 
of  the  thirteenth  season  (March  28).  Very  seldom, 
if  ever,  has  a  more  interesting  Orchestral  Concert 
been  heard  in  our  city.  The  rich,  unique  and  well 
contrasted  programme,  and  the  ability  of  the  ar- 
tists, who  entered  heart  and  soul  into  the  interpre- 
tation of  its  several  numbers,  made  that  almost  a 
foregone  conclusion. 

Overture  to  the  Oratorio  "St.  Paul  "...Mendelssohn 
Air  from  "  L' Allegro  ed  il  Pensieroso,"  "  Sweet  bird, 

that  Bhuun'st  the  noise  of  folly" Handel 

Miss  Lillian  Bailey. 
Concerto  in  C  major,  for  three  pianos,  with  string 

orchestra J.  S.  Bach 

Allee:ro. — Adagio. — Fup;ue. 
B.  J.  Lang,  J.  C.  D,  Parker,  and  Arthur  "W.  Foote. 

Overture  to  "Rosamunde  "(second  time).. Schubert 
Bongs  with  Pianoforte : — '* 

a.    Das  Zugenglocklein  (The  Passing  liell). 

6.    Stimme  der  Llebe  (Voice  of  Love). 
Miss  Lillian  Bailey. 
Eighth  Symphony,  in  F,  Op.  93 Beethoven 

Allegro  vivace.— Allegretto  Scherzando.— Tempo 

di  minnetto.— Allegro  vivace. 

Moat  listeners  were  probably  surprised  to  find  so 
much  exciting  matter,  so  much  breadth  and  power 
and  grandeur,  in  the  Overture  to  St.  Paul.  In 
Oratorio,  as  in  Opera  performances,  the  Overture 
commonly  gets  a  small  share  of  attention.  People 
hardly  listen,  being  not  quite  settled  in  their  seats  ; 
or  they  sit  waiting  for  the  voices  to  begin  ;  and 
probably  there  is  something  in  the  suggestion  that 
the  instruments,  not  over  many  on  such  occasions, 
are  smothered  up  and  deadened  by  the  crowd  of  sing- 
ing people  on  the  stage.  Really  this  noble  Over- 
ture was  for  the  6rst  time  fairly  heard  that  Thurs- 
day afternoon.  The  orchestra  was  adequate  to  ils 
effect,  which  was  palpably  increased  by  the  Organ 
part,  which  Mendelssohn  composed  lor  it,  and 
which  was  satisfactorily  played  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Sum- 
neb. 

The  Nightingale  Aria  by  Handel  fitly  followed. 
It  seemed  precisely  suited  for  .the  fresh,  bright, 
bird-like,  sympathetic  voice  of  Miss  Lillian  Bailet  ; 
and,  besides  the  excellent  flute  obligato  of  Mr. 
RiETZEL,  it  had  the  advantage  of  Robert  Franz's  full 
development  of  the  instrumental  score,  which 
sounded  wonderfully  rich  and  beautiful,  and  seemed 
to  locate  the  "sweet  bird,  most  musical,  most  mel- 
ancholy" amid  its  shady  green  surroundings.  The 
young  singer  was  equal  to  all  the  exacting  require- 
ments of  the  song ;  all  was  clear,  sustained  and 
delicately  true,  and  every  trill  precise  and  even. 
The  only  fault  we  noticed  was  the  indistinct  enun- 
ciation of  the  syllables,  "  sweet  bird  "  sounding  too 


much  like  "  wee  bir  ' ;  but  this  may  easily  be  rem- 
edied. 

Next,  after  Mendelssohn  and  Handel,  who  could 
come  in  so  sure  not  to  disturb  the  harmony,  as 
good  Sebastian  Bach  ?  And  this  time  not  in  his 
graver  and  more  sombre  aspect,  but  in  a  genial, 
brilliant,  entertaining  mood,  while  wielding  all  the 
wealth  of  his  incomparable  artistic  resources.  A 
triple  Concerto  for  three  pianos  of  course  enlists  a 
good  deal  of  personal  interest,  besides  the  intrinsic 
interest  of  the  composition.  But  this  was  no  mere 
parade  piece  ;  and  it  would  argue  only  a  lack  of 
true  musical  appreciation  in  any  one  who  should  be 
rash  enough  to  seek  to  consign  it  to  the  dry  cate- 
gory of  pedantic  studies  or  antique  curiosities.  It 
is  music  all  aglow  with  a  sincere,  hearty,  happy 
sense  of  life. 

Bach  has  left  two  Concertos  for  three  pianos  :  this 
one  in  C  major,  and  another,  equally  interesting,  in 
D  minor.  We  owe  the  introduction  of  both  of 
them  in  Boston  concert  rooms  to  Mr.  Otto  Dresel. 
That  in  D  minor  takes  us  back  twenty-five  years  to 
a  memorable  concert  given  by  that  gentleman,  in  a 
small  upper  chamber,  before  one  of  the  choicest 
audiences,  when  it  was  played  by  three  remarkable 
pianists,  Messrs.  Dresel,  Alfred  Jaell,  and  William 
Scharfenberg ;  the  string  accompaniments,  in  the 
original  form,  by  Messrs.  Schultze,  Meisel,  Meyer, 
(viola),  Carl  Bergman  (cello),  and  Balcke  (contra- 
bass). Eleven  years  later  (Nov.  and  Dec.  1864),  Mr. 
Dresel  gave  a  series  of  five  concerts  at  Chickering's 
Rooms,  drawing  largely  for  his  programmes  from 
the  instrumental  works  of  Bach.  The  first  concert 
opened  with  the  Triple  Concerto  in  C  major,  which 
was  again  given  in  the  third,  the  other  (D  minor) 
having  taken  its  turn  in  the  second  concert.  Per- 
haps it  will  revive  pleasant  memories  with  some  of 
our  readers,  if  we  reprint  here  a  portion  of  our  rec- 
ord made  directly  after  that  first  concert: — 

Old  Bach  heads  the  list,  as  he  is  likely  todo  in  each  of 
the  five  concerts.  Mr.  Dresel,  in  this,  is  undertaking 
for  ns  the  same  good  service  that  Mendelssohn  did  for 
Germany;  he  means  to  put  to  flight,  if  possible,  the 
Back  bugbear,  by  practically  showing  that  Bach's  music 
can  be  entertaining  and  delightful,  as  well  as  learned 
and  profound.  The  piano  compositions  of  the  great  mas- 
ter afford  ample  material  for  this,  utterly  different  as 
they  are  from  any  of  the  modem  piano  music.  Should 
these  succeed  in  dissipating  the  bugbear,  and  actually 
prove  enjoyable  to  a  whole  room  full  of  people,  then  it 
may  be  hoped  that  soon  a  beginning  will  be  made  of 
some  acquaintance  with  his  vocal  works,  when  all  who 
have  any  piety  or  music  in  their  souls  will  be  astonished 
at  the  revelation  of  such  depth  and  tenderness  of  feel- 
ing, such  unsurpassed  richness,  truth  and  beauty  of  ex- 
pression, and  own  that  religious  music,  as  such,  whether 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  has  reached  its  highest,  purest 
utterance  in  Sebastian  Bach.  The  Great  Organ  is  al- 
ready doing  its  part— or  a  part  of  its  part— to  prepare 
the  way ;  but  these  piano  (or  Clavier)  compositions  are 
perhaps  the  readiest  entering  wedge  into  the  tough  knot 
of  anti-fugue  and  anti-scientific  prejudice,  since,  Instead 
of  trying  to  cleave  it  by  main  force,  they  will  gently, 
unawares,  loosen  its  grasp  by  showing  the  old  master 
under  a  pleasing  aspect, 

Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony. 

The  experiment,  this  first  time,  waa  signally  success- 
ful. We  verily  believe  that  no  piece  on  the  programme 
was  enjoyed  so  much,  on  the  whole,  and  by  the  largest 
number,  as  the  triple  Concerto  in  C  major.  The  charm, 
to  be  sure,  was  partly  that  of  admirable  rendering.  The 
three  pianos  (Chickering  Grands),  which  share  equally 
the  exposition  of  themes,  were  played  with  perfect 
clearneBB,  evenness  and  nicety  of  expression,  and  with 
that  absence  of  all  exaggeration  of  effect,  which  Bach's 
music  requires,  by  Messrs.  Hugo  Leonhakd,  B.  J. 
Lang,  and  J.  C.  D.  .Parker;  while  the  original  accom- 
paniments for  the  quartet  of  strings  were  consolidated 
by  Mr.  Dresel  upon  a  fourth  piano.  Mechanically,  it 
all  moved  like  clockwork,  wheel  within  wheel,  quietly 
and  beautifully.  And  such  satisfying,  rich,  fresh, 
wholesomely  stimulating  sonority;  such  full,  clear, 
sweet,  delicious  euphony!  The  sound  was  all-perva- 
ding ;  it  seemed  to  come  in  all  round  us  and  behind  us 
like  water,  welling  up  from  exhaustless  springs  of  sweet 


and  wholesome  harmony.  The  first  Allegro  is  remark- 
able for  the  exceeding  simplicity  of  its  theme,  and  for 
the  wondrous  art  with  which  it  is  made  interesting 
throughout  such  long  and  complex  development ;  its  re- 
appearance now  in  this  and  now  in  that  part  of  the  har- 
mony, now  in  one  and  now  in  another  piano,  being  al- 
ways natural,  so  much  so  that  for  most  hearers  the  art 
was  hidden  in  the  charm.  The  expression  is  simply  hap- 
py, healthy,  sunshiny,  full  of  joy  in  even-tempered  life 
and  solid  work.  The  Adagio  touches  a  deeper  chord. 
That  solemn  minor  phrase  in  the  bass  and  tenor,  which 
ever  slowly  climbs  and  falls,  so  boldly  pronounced 
through  the  whole,  is  most  impressive,  and  haunts  you 
afterwards  as  it  haunts  the  music.  The  finale  is  a  little 
more  formal. 

Some  years  later  this  Concerto  was  played  by 
the  same  artists,  at  one  of  Mr.  Lang's  Concerts  in 
the  Globe  Theatre,  with  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette 
Club  for  the  accompaniment.  And  again,  in  Dec. 
1876,  in  that  beautiful  concert  given  for  Mr.  Leon- 
hard  by  some  of  his  brother  artists,  in  Wesleyan 
Hall,  it  was  played  by  Messrs.  Lang,  Perabo  and 
Parker,  with  the  accompaniments  on  a  fourth  piano 
by  Mr.  Dresel.  On  all  these  occasions  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly enjoyed.  But  whether  the  "  Bach  bug- 
bear "  is  even  yet  dispelled,  may  be  a  question, 
though  we  have  since  heard  the  Passion  Music  and 
the  Christmas  Oratorio,  and  many  more  of  his  im- 
mortal masterpieces,  vocal  and  instrumental.  The 
bugbear  exists  in  not  a  few  minds  ;  but  the  sincere 
admirers,  too,  are  many.  Some  doubtless  were 
converted,  or  at  least  strongly  inclined  toward 
Bach's  music,  when  they  heard  the  Concerto  given 
with  such  impressive  power  and  breadth  in  this 
last  Symphony  Concert.  For  three  powerful  mod- 
ern "Grands,"  and  in  so  vast  a  hall,  the  mere  quin- 
tet of  strings,  with  which  it  was  originally  accom- 
panied, would  not  suffice.  Accordingly  it  was 
played  by  the  whole  string  force  of  the  orchestra, 
and  with  wonderful  effect.  There  was  a  fullness,  a 
richness,  an  all-pervading  sweetness  and  vitality  of 
sound,  which  there  was  no  escaping.  And  no  one 
could  help  observing  what  a  complete  whole  iu  it- 
self was  that  accompaniment ;  it  was  fullness  not  of 
mere  sonority,  but  of  co-operating,  interwoven  in- 
dividual parts.  How  the  'cellos  and  basses  sang  in 
the  Adagio  !  The  last  movement,  too,  impressed  ua 
more  than  ever  before.  The  three  pianists  did 
their  work  admirably  well  together,  and  the  orches- 
tral parts  were  all  in  keeping.  The  "  Bach  bug- 
bear "  may  not  have  been  dispelled  in  every  listen- 
er even  then,  but  was  not  what  we  wrote  of  it  so 
long  ago  all  more  than  justified  ?  Hour  after  hour 
it  would  be  happiness,  complete  occupation  of  heart, 
mind  and  soul,  to  listen  to  such  music,  forgetting  all 
else  in  "  content  so  absolute." 

If  the  first  part  of  the  concert  was  mainly  seri- 
ous, the  second  was  bright  and  joyous.  Schubert's 
Rosamunde  Overture  was  even  more  keenly  relished 
than  it  was  the  first  time ;  it  will  be  always  wel- 
come in  its  place.  The  two  Schubert  Songs  were 
serious,  but  they  were  short ;  and  they  were  sung 
with  such  taste  'and  feeling  as  well  as  with  such 
sweetness  and  purity  of  voice,  by  Miss  Bailey,  (ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Lang)  that  they  made  a  fine 
effect.  The  "  Stimme  der  Liebe"  is  a  remarkable 
song,  full  of  climax,  original  in'  its  harmony, 
and  intensely  dramatic  ;  but  the  singer  proved  her- 
self equal  to  it,  singing  it  con  amore,  and  with  such 
effect  that  she  was  recalled,  when  she  seated  her- 
self at  the  piano,  and  sang  the  same  composer's 
"  Haidenroslein."  Finally  the  Eighth  Symphony, 
so  full  of  sunshine,  though  its  inspiration  came  to 
the  Master  in  his  darkest  days,  and,  buoyant  as  it 
is, — by  some  called  "light," — yet  a  most  earnest  and 
consummate  work  of  Art,  brought  the  Concert  to 
the  cheerfullest  conclusion.  Let  us  not  despair  of 
many  more  such  good  times  coming  ! 


Theodore  Thomas  and  his  Orche  tra  returned  to 
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Boston  on  "Wednesday  evening,  March  20,  and  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  March  23,  to  try  the  experiment 
of  a  couple  of  "  grand  and  popular  Concerts,"  at 
"  popular  prices."  The  bait  took,  and  the  audience 
was  very  large,  especially  on  Saturday,  when  coun- 
try people  come  to  town.  The  programmes  con- 
tained many  things  of  doubtful  popularity  ;  but  if 
popular  means  miscellaneous,  they  certainly  were 
"  mixed,"  or,  more  properly  speaking,  heterogene- 
ous, enough.  "We  have  no  room  to  discriminate, 
and  simply  give  the  programmes  : 

Wednesday  Evening. 

Overture  "  Kinp  Stephen,"  op.  117 Beethoven 

March  Tempo,  from  "Lenore"  Symphony Raff 

Aria,  "DiProvenza  " Verdi 

Signor  Tag:liapietra. 

Solo  for  Trombone,  Air  and  Variations. . . .  Chemllch 

Mr.  F.  Letsch. 

Scene  and  Aria,  "  Frevschlltz  " Weber 

Miss  Mathilde  Wilde. 

Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra Scharwenka 

Madame  M.  Schiller  and  Orchestra. 

Overture,  "Rienzi" Wagner 

"  Les  Eameaux  " Faure 

Signor  Tagliapietra. 

Menuet Boccherini 

String  Orchestra. 

Alia,  "  Qneen  of  Sheba  " Gounod 

Miss  Mathilde  Wilde. 

Waltz,  "  Wiener  Fresken  " Strauss 

FMe  Boh^me  (Scenes  Plttoresques) Massenet 

Saturday  Matinee. 
Overture,  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  ".,Mendels'n 

Aria,  "DBalen" Verdi 

Signor  Tagliapietra. 
Fantasie  (new),  Prelude,  Intermezzo,  Fugue. 

Rheinberger 

Die  Lorelei Liszt 

Miss  Mathilde  Wilde. 
Concerto  for  Piano,  in  G  minor —  ^  —  Mendelssohn 

Madame  M.  Schiller  and  Orchestra. 
Largo  (adapted  by  Joseph  Helmesbergerl,  for  Vio- 
Uns,  Violas,  Harp,  Organ  and  Solo  Violin.. Handel 
Mr.  Hermann  Brandt. 

Song,  "  Les  Eameaux  "  (byrequpst) Faure 

Signor  Tagliapietra. 

Capriccio,  op.  4  (new) Hermann  Graedner 

Valse  de  Concert Venzano 

Miss  Mathilde  Wilde, 

Waltz,  "  Village  Swallows  " Stranss 

Symphonic  Poem,  "  Danse  Macabre  " . .  ..Saint-Saens 


Chamber  Concerts. 

We  return,  for  briefer  mention  than  it  merits,  to 
Mr.  S.  LiEBLiNo's  Concert  at  Union  Hall,  March  21. 
The  hall  was  filled  with  a  quickly  responsive  audi- 
ence, and  the  programme  contained  much  that  was 
interesting,  old  and  new,  to  wit : 

Concerto  for  Piano.    Op.  16 Grieg 

First  and  last  movement. 
Mr.  S.  Liebling. 

Andante  and  Polonaise Wieniawski 

Mr.  Albert  Van  Raalte. 

Aria.    "Si,  t'amo,  O  cara" Handel 

Miss  Fanny  Kellogg. 

f  a.  Anf  Fluegeln  des  Gesanges Liszt 

T>;o„«    J  *■  Air  k  la  BourrSe Handel 

"*""•  ic.  Nocturne.  Op.lB,No.2.) Chopin 

\d.  Valse.    Op.  64, No.  1.       )  Arr.byTausig 

Serenade  (New) Abt 

Mr.  Carl  Ptlueger. 
Becitation.    "La  mort  de  Jeanne  d'Arc." 

Casimir  Delavigne 
Mme.  Leontine  Amot  Cohn. 

Grand  Duo  for  Two  Pianos.    Op.  16. 

Allegro— Adagietto— Finale Rheinberger 

Messrs.  Ernst  Perabo  and  S.  Liebling. 

Song.    "Der  Wanderer" Schubert 

Mr.  Joseph  Clans. 

!a.  Concert^tude Kullack 
6.  Moments  musicaux Moszkowski 
c.    Polonaise Rubinstein 

SonffS    J  "^'^  lAeha  hat  gelogen."  I 

oongs.   I  „gti]jg  sicherheit."  } Franz 

Miss  Fanny  Kellogg. 

anno-o    /"■    "Die  Lotosblnme" Schumann 

oongs.  jj     "Gute  Nacht,  mein  Herz" Franz 

Mr.  Carl  Pflueger. 
Piano,    Rhapsodie.    No.  4 Liszt 

The  piano  compositions  were  all — with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Duo  with  Mr.  Perabo,  which  we  found 
the  most  interesting  of  them  all,  and  very  finely 
played — interpreted  by  Mr.  Liebling.  He  played 
with  remarkable  facility,  certainty  and  brilliancy, 
especially  the  Grieg  Concerto  movements  and  the 
Rhapsodie  by  Liszt,  and  showed  discrimination,  as 
well  as  enthusiasm,  in  his  rendering  of  the  groups 
of  well  contrasted  smaller  pieces.  The  Chopin 
Waltz,  wilfully  made  to  bristle  with  difficulties  by 
Tausig,  and  far  more  expressive  in  its  simple  form, 
was  wonderfully  well  played.  Mr.  Van  Eaalte, 
one  of  the  earlier  and  most  finished  graduates  from 


Julius  Eichberg's  Violin  School,  played  his  difficnlt 
solo  with  precision,  firmness  and  considerable  bril- 
liancy ;  it  was  good,  sound  violin  playing,  only  a 
little  rigid.  Miss  Fanny  Kellogg  bore  away  the 
palm  for  singing.  The  Handel  Aria  was  given  with 
fine  taste  and  feeling;  and  the  two  songs  by  Franz, 
the  one  so  passionate,  the  other  so  serene,  were 
beautifully  interpreted.  Mr.  Plueger  was  ill,  so 
that  his  place  had  to  be  supplied  in  the  second  part 
by  Mr.  Clauss,  who  sang  "  The  Wanderer "  with 
considerable  expression,  with  a  sonorous  but  rather 
too  explosive  letting  out  of  voice.  Mme.  Cohn's 
French  recitation  elicited  a  good   deal  of  applause. 


Mr.  John  Orth  gave  a  Concert  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  April  3,  in- Union  Hall,  which  was  almost 
crowded  with  his  friends.  The  programme  was  as 
follows : 

Sonata  for  Pianoforte  and  Violoncello,  in  D, 

Op.  183 Raff 

Mr.  Fries  and  Mr.  Orth. 
Snnp-q     f  Phillis  the  Fair. 

Dongs.    j  MyBonnieMary Franz 

Mr.  C.  R.  Hayden. 
Aria  from  Alexander's  Feast :    "Softly  sweet 

in  Lydian  measures" Handel 

Miss  Lillian  Bailey. 

Mennetto  in  B-minor Schubert 

Impromptu  in  E-flat,  Op.  30 Hiller 

Mr.  Orth. 

Romance:    "Return,  Return" Berlioz 

Mr.  Hayden. 

Staccato  Perpetuellc Dupont 

Wicgenlied K.ienilf 

Ballade,  Op.  23 Chopin 

Mr.  Orth. 

Sone-s     \^^^  Ziigenglockleiu Schubert 

»  ■    I  Ogni  Pena -. Pergolese 

Miss  Bailey. 

Consolation,  No.  3,  in  D-flat  major Liszt 

Marche  Militaire Schubert-Tausig 

Mr.  Orth. 

Raffs  Sonata  interested  us  comparatively  little  in 
the  first  movement  (Allegro),  which  seemed  made 
mechanically,  with  a  mere  routine  facility.  But  the 
Vivace  was  singularly  bright  and  sparkling,  and 
the  Andante  lovely.  It  was  capitally  rendered  by 
both  artists.  Mr.  Orth  showed  a  technique  well  up 
to  the  times,  and  played  all  his  very  various  selec- 
tions with  more  discrimination  and  refinement  than 
we  have  noticed  before  in  his  playing,  as  well  as 
with  enthusiastic  energy.  The  Schubert  Menuetto 
was  daintily  and  crisply  touched,  and  pleased  so 
much  that  he  was  obliged  to  repeat  it.  The  Slaecato 
by  Dupont,  too,  w^as  very  brilliantly  and  deftly  done. 
Miss  Lillian  Bailey's  voice  and  style,  and  ifier  in- 
telligent expression  and  refinement  for  so  young  a 
singer,  still  grow  upon  the  attentive  listener  and 
give  assurance  of  a  nature  truly  musical,  with  some 
thing  of  the  spark  of  genius  in  it.  The  Air  by 
Handel  was  beautifully  rendered,  so  was  the  "  Pas- 
sing Bell  "  by  Schubert;  and  the  quaint  melody  by 
Pergolese,  a  favorite  song  of  Mme.  Viardot  Garcia's, 
was  made  as  piquant  and  witching  as  need  be. 
Mr.  Hayden,  though  hardly  at  his  best,  sang  finely 
two  of  the  least  pretending  songs  by  Franz.  His 
long  sustained  high  tone  in  the  Romance  by  Berlioz, 
was  remarkably  clear,  musical  and  beautifully  di- 
minished.— Mr.  Orth  certainly  gained  standing  by 
this  concert. 


Mr.  Wm.  H.  Sherwood  commenced  a  second 
series  (of  this  his  second  season)  of  Concerts,  on 
Friday  evening,  April  B,  at  Union  Hall.  An  imper- 
ative engagement  robbed  us  of  the  pleasure  we 
should  doubtless  have  had  in  listening  both  to  him 
and  his  assistants  in  the  following  programme  : 

Allegro   Feroce    (Concert  Etude),   Op.  105.  No.  2, 

Moscheles. 
Mr.  Sherwood. 

Q/xTin-ci  f  "•  Neue  Liebe,  neues  Leben Beethoven 

songs  j  j_  jjy  Dearest  Heart SuUivan 

Miss  Annie  Wentz. 

Senate,  Op.  Ill  (last  senate) L.  v  Beethoven 

Prayer,  (Tannhauser) Wagner 

Madame  Louise  Cappiani. 

I  «.  Impromptu  in  A-flat,  Op.  29 Chopin 

(  6.  Novelette,  E-maior,  Op.  21,  No.  7 Schumann 

Miss  Josie  B.  Ware. 

Rondo  Capriccioso  in  B Mendelssohn 

Miss  Jennie  R.  May. 

Aria  from  Don  Juan  (Non  mi  dir) Mozart 

Miss  Fannie  Levering. 

( a.    Fantasia  in  F  minor.  Op.  49 Chopin 

I  b.    Allegro  Scherzando,  Op.  B W.  H.  Shenvood 

Grand  Duo  from  1' Af ricaine Meyerbeer 

Madame  Capjjiani  and  Miss  Annie  Wentz. 
Rhapsodie  Hongroise,  No.  6 Liszt 


All  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  concert  are  essential- 
ly in  accord  with  this  from  the  Courier: 

Mr.  Sherwood  played  the  Moscheles  study  in  his  best 
style,  with  the  most  unerring  precision,  iirm,  vital  touch, 
and  great  spirit.  The  great  Opus  111.  sonata  is  a  work 
that  few  pianists  care  to  approach.  Even  disregarding 
its  technical  difficulties,  which  are  immense,  there  is  an 
intrinsic  grandeur,  a  breadth  of  style  in  the  composition 
which  can  be  adequately  rendered  only  by  the  eupreme 
artist,  and  that,  too,  after  long  and  arduous  study. 
There  are  few  works  extant  in  which  the  interpreter  is 
more  liable  to  fall  into  the  error  of  elaborating  certain 
beautifnl  details  to  the  detriment  of  the  perfect  symme- 
try of  the  whole.  Then  again  it  is  a  work  which  appeals 
but  to  the  select  few  among  music  lovers,  and  in  playing 
which  the  pianist  can  look  for  sympathy  from  but  a 
small  portion  of  his  audience.  To  say  that  Mr.  Sher- 
wood played  a  great  part  of  this  stupendous  sonata  as  it 
should  be  played  is  giving  him  very  high  praise  indeed. 
If  his  rendering  of  the  first  movement  seemed  hardly  in 
accordance  with  the  character  of  the  work,  the  bold  out- 
lines of  which  were  often  blurred  and  weakened,  and  if 
a  certain  sustained  power,  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the 
leading  idea  in  the  earlier  poitiong  of  the  Arietta  were 
too  plainly  w:mting,  yet  it  must  be  said  that  his  playing 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  second  movement  (say  from  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  variation  to  the  end)  was  won- 
derfully fine  and  strong.  There  was  also  much  that  de- 
served high  commendation  in  his  playing  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  work :  that  the  most  absolute  earnestness  of 
purpose  ran  through  the  whole  performance  was  evi- 
dent. To  have  played  this  sonata  as  Mr.  Sherwood  did 
may  be  accounted  a  more  glorious  achievement  than  to 
have  given  even  the  most  complete  and  perfect  render- 
ing of  a  host  of  other  compositions.  With  the  exception 
of  the  great  B-flat  sonata,  Opus  106,  there  is  hardly  a 
composition  ir.  the  whole  range  of  pianoforte  music 
which  presents  so  great  intellectual  difficulties  to  the 
performer.  The  rest  of  Mr.  Sherwood's  numbers  were 
most  capitally  played.  Madame  Cappiani  sang  the  ex- 
tremely difficult  and  taxing  Prayer  from  Tannhauser 
really  "superbly.  It  is  rarely  that  one  finds  a  singer  so 
absohitely  in  sympathy  with  her  high  task,  and  posses- 
sor of  such  means  of  realizing  her  conception.  Miss 
Annie  Wmtz  and  Miss  Fannie  Levering  (pupils  of  Ma- 
dame Cappiani)  and  Miss  Josie  E.  Ware  and  Miss  Jen- 
nie R.  May  (pupils  of  Mr.  Sherwood)  showed  much  tal- 
ent, and  gave  evidence  of  the  excellence  of  their  Instnic- 
tion. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

A  New  Invention. 

Cambridge  has  been  called  (I  don't  know  how 
correctly)  a  Paradise  of  Paupers.  I  only  repeat  a. 
phrase  I  have  heard  from  an  old  resident  of  this 
semi-rural  city.  I  think,  however,  a  stop  has  been 
put  upon  the  tramps,  by  a  parish  regulation  that,  in- 
stead of  warm  breakfasts  at  the  doors  of  the  citi- 
zens, they  should  be  furnished  with  tickets  entit-' 
ling  them  to  a  meal  at  a  certain  restaurant  in  return 
for  a  certain  amount  of  work.  But  there  seems  to 
be  a  club  of  resident  hand-organists  who  perambu- 
late the  streets  and  dispense  their  music  wherever 
they  have  been  once  encouraged.  As  a  protection 
against  this  annoyance,  it  is  reported  that  a  sensi- 
tive Professor  has  (conditionally)  invented  a  con- 
trivance he  calls  a  Paratone,  which  is  said  to  ward 
off  effectually  the  all-pervading  melodies  of  the 
grinders.  It  simply  reproduces  the  anatomy  of  a 
deaf  ear.  It  reverses  the  action  of  the  telephone  or 
phonograph,  and  renders  the  musical  vibrations 
inaudible.  It  can  be  easily  applied  to  any  window, 
and  at  the  same  time  by  its  novel  and  peculiar  ap- 
pearance advertises  the  grinders  that  their  services 
in  front  of  that  house  where  they  are  disposed  to 
plant  themselves,  can  be  dispensed  with.  It  can 
also  be  used  in  in  a  portable  way,  like  an 
umbrella,  which  it  somewhat  resembles  in  shape. 

By  the  University  students,  and  by  all  desirous 
of  concentrating  their  thoughts  on  abstract  studies, 
it  should  be  well  accepted.  Think  of  escaping  from 
these  organic  disturbances  as  you  would  escape 
from  a  sudden  shower  of  rain,  just  by  hoisting  your 
Paratone  !  It  might  also  be  used  in  concert  halls — 
if  the  apparatus  could  be  compressed  into  a  small 
compass  of  the  size  of  a  fan  or  a  felt  hat ;  and  those 
of  the  audience  who  are  anti-Wagner  or  anti-Liszt 
in  their  tastes,  or  those  who  are  indifferent  to  the 
pure-classic  school,  might  easily  enjoy  a  period  of 
expressive  silence  (unless  they  preferred  talking), 
during  such  portions  of  the  programme  as  they 
might  wish  omitted,  instead  of  beinj;  obliged  to 
leave  the  concert-room. 

N.  B. — Scientific  journals  please  copy. 
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That  "  College  of  Mtjsio."  The  ISTew  York  mil- 
lionaire ia  dead,  and,  though  he  had  no  ear  f^r 
rmtsic,  his  will  shows  that  he  had  not  abandoned 
his  munificent  design.  The  Chicago  Tribune  has 
the  following  dispatch  : — ■ 

New  York,  March  21.— Samuel  "Wood,  the  retired 
millionaire  merchant,  who  some  three  years  ago  created 
much  expectancy  by  his  proposition  to  give  New  York 
a  million  dollars  to  found  a  college  of  music,  died  yes- 
terday. The  World  says  that  in  his  will  he  has  left  a 
snm  amounting:  from  §600,000  to  $800,000  for  this  pro- 
ject, which  had  been  well-niffh  forgotten,  it  being  sup- 
posed that  Mr.  Wood  had  changed  his  mind.  The  will 
IS  not  luade  public,  but  Mr.  Simonson,  a  relative  long 
in  confidential  service,  says  there  are  provisions  for 
four  executors,  who  shall  have  power  to  employ  the 
principal  of  this  splendid  bequest  for  the  building  and 
endowment  of  the  musical  college,  or  may  at  their  dis- 
cretion use  only  a  portion,  together  with  the  interest. 
■  It  was,  he  says,  undoubtedly  "Mr.  Wood's  Intention  to 
expend  the  principal  in  carrying  out  his  grand  plan. 
The  Legislature  went  so  far  at  the  time  of  the  proposi- 
tion as  to  set  aside  a  plat  in  Central  Park  for  the  college 
building,  and,  should  the  bequest  prove  as  stated,  and 
the  will  be  admitted  to  probate,  the  original  plans  will 
probably  be  adhered  to  by  the  trustees.  The  various 
legacies  in  the  will  amount  to  about  3100,000,  aside  from 
which  the  residue  Of  the  estate  and  property  are  given 
to  the  college  of  music.  Mr.  Wood  was  born  in  1795, 
and  had  no  ear  for  music. 

If  the  report  be  true,  that  the  "  College  "  is  to  be 
under  the  directon  of  Manager  Max  Strabosch  and 
prima  donna  Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  perhap«i  its 
foundations  will  be  laid  as  deep  as  Each  and  Han- 
del. Or,  will  the  corner  stone  be  Verdi  ?  Mayhap 
"Wagner  ;  who  tnows  ? 


Wagner's  *'  Parsifal.''   The  London  Figaro  says: 

"  Herr  Wagner  departs  from  the  Arturian  legend, 
and  revels  in  some  of  the  most  questionable  inciaents" 
that  impurity  ever  imagined.  There  is  in  'Percival'no 
attempt  at  concealment,  no  delicate  touches  whereby 
the  disgust  engendered  in  the  minds  of  the  least  par- 
ticular of  men  is  softened.  Better  poets  have  treated 
the  theme,  and  have  told  the  story  in  a  far  different 
spirit.  But  Herr  Wagner  must  be  original,  at  all  risks, 
and  the  cost  in  this  case  is  that  he  has  substituted 
coarseness  for  sublimity.  He  has  gone  out  of  his  way 
to  be  nasty,  and  from  his  own  fertile  imagination — or 
his  Teutonic  'inner  consciousness'~he  has  evolved  a 
plot  which  no  man  dare  describe  in  its  integrity.  If, 
however,  the  libretto  will  not  in  its  present  fbrmprove 
acceptable,  yet  the  piece  will  offer  plenty  of  opportuni- 
ties for  that  scenic  display  which  Herr  Wagner  loves. 
The  scenes  in  the  hall  of  the  Grail  of  the  first,  in  the 
enchanted  castle  of  the  magician  of  the  second,  and 
the  first  scene  of  *he  last  act,  will  cost  all  the  money 
the  faithful  are  likely  to  send  to  Bayreuth.  The  old 
talent  for  stage  managment,  in  which  Herr  Wagner  is 
seen  at  his  best,  has  not  deserted  the  aged  musician." 

Another  Music  Firm  G-one.  Thomas  J.  Hall,  sur- 
viving partner  of  Wm.  Hall  &  Son,  has  just  sold  his  en- 
tire stock  of  music  and  music  plates  to  Oliver  Ditson  & 
Co.,  Boston  and  New  York,  and  has  also  ceded  all  right 
in  the  copyright  catalogue  of  the  late  Hall  &  Son,  con- 
cerning which  there  was  some  recent  litigation.  The 
whole  property,  therefore,  of  the  late  firm  has  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Ditson  &  Co.  Many  will  re- 
gret to  see  the  catalogue  of  the  old  house  of  Hall  &  Son 
at  last  disappear  from  New  York  to  enrich  the  lists  of 
Boston  publishers.  Forty  years  ago  Wm.  Hall  &  Co. 
did  the  largest  business'  in  their  line  in  this  country. 
The  store  in  Franklin  Square  was  the  popular  resort  of 
musicians,  and  the  best  writers  of  the  time  were  anx- 
ious for  their  compos'tions  to  bear  the  imprint  of  the 
noted  house.  They  were  the  publishers  of  Gottschalk, 
Wallace,  Wollenhaupt,  and  others.  Many  of  the  choic- 
est copyrights  ever  held  in  this  country  "became  their 
property.  The  "  Last  Hope,"  "  Murmurs  Eoliens," 
*' Ojas  Criollos,"  "Berceuse,"  "Banjo,"  "  Marche  de 
Nuit,"  "Pastorelle  e  Cfvaliere,"  *  Loving  Heart  Trust 
on,"  of  Gottschalk,  "  Polka  de  Concert "  and  "  La 
Reve,"  of  Wallace,  •'  Whispering  Winds  "  mazurka  of 
Wollenhaupt,  ran  through  successive  editions  and  are, 
to  this  day,  among  the  most  successful  morgeaux  de 
salon  in  a  musicel  repert"ire.  This  is  the  catalogue, 
aggregating  over  20,000  plates,  which  Ditson  &  Co.  have 
now  purchased.  Besides  the  parent  house  in  Boston, 
Ditson  &  Co.  have  branch  houses  in  this  city,  Philadel- 
phia, Chicago  and  Cincinnati,  and  their  publications 
are  said  to  comprise  some  ^■0,000  subjects,  or  over  half 
a  million  music  book  plates.— ^.  Y.  Tribune. 


Richard  Coker  Redivivtjs.  Signor  Ricardo  Delia 
Rosa  has  made  a  successful  debut  at  the  Teatro  Pater- 
na,  Lucca,  Italy,  But  who  is  Signor  Delia  Rosa?  None 
other  than  he,  who,  ten  years  ago,  was  a  youth  of  pro- 
voking adolescence,  and  known  all  over  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  as  Richard  Coker,  the  boy-so- 
prano of  Trinity  Church.  All  who  at  that  time  listened 
to  that  mournful  voice,  which  had  none  of  the  coldness 
that  boys'  voices  usually  possess,  will  remember  how 
unique  and  brilliant  was  its  charm.    It  was  indeed  a 

f)henomenon,  and  has  not  since  been  approached,  much 
ess  equalled.  More  than  ten  years  have  passed  since 
the  breaking  of  the  voice  that  comes  with  adolescence, 
necessitating  Master  Coker's  retirement  from  the  con- 
cert room.  During  the  interval  he  has  been  placed  un- 
der the  best  musical  and  dramatical  instruction  that  was 
to  be  obtained  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent.  His 
voice  changed,  not  to  a  tenor,  as  had  been  predicted  by 


many  of  his  admirers,  but  to  a  high  baritone  of  re- 
markable strength  and  richness.  Had  he  not  had  his 
ambition  under  prudent  control,  it  is  probable  that  his 
debut  would  have  taken  place  lon^  ago.  But  it  was  his 
wish,  as  well  as  that  of  his  admirers,  that  it  should 
occur  only  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances— 
that  is  to  say,  when  a  perfect  method  had  been  per- 
fectly mastered. 

If  we  are  to  credit  the  Italian  papers  that  come  to  us, 
this  is  what  has  been  done.  His  debut  took  place  before 
a  large  and  critical  audience,  the  character  assumed 
being  that  of  Alfonsoy  in  *'La  Favorita."  The  perfection 
of  his  method,  the  strength  and  beauty  of  his  voice, 
his  dramatic  expression,  his  personal  charm  of  manner, 
are  unanimously  dwelt  upon,  so  that  the  mention  we 
make  of  them  here  is  mere  matter  of  history,  which 
his  appearance  among  us,  at  no  distant  day,  will  enable 
us  to  verify. — Music  Trade  Review. 


The  death  of  the  widow  of  Rossiifi  severs  one  of 
the  few  links  now  remaining  between  the  present  and 
the  past.  Under  the  Restoration,  Olympe  P^lissier  oc- 
cupied a  prominent  place  in  Parisian  society.  She  was 
witty,  hospitable,  and  beautiful,  and  in  her  salonn  were 
gathered  some  of  the  best  people  of  the  day.  Baron 
Schikler  was  a  constant  visttor,  the  celebrated  hunting 
Comte  de  Girardin  was  amongst  her  admirers,  and  Hor- 
ace Vemet  made  her  the  model  for  his  "Judith  et  Holo- 
pherne."  In  1840  she  first  met  Rossini,  then  in  pain  of 
mind  at  his  separation  from  his  first  wife,  Madame 
Colbrand.  Olympe  P61issier  f ell  in  love  with  the  maestro, 
she  soon  managed  his  business  affairs,  made  his  maca- 
roni, and  generally  played  the  part  of  the  good-natured 
sister.  When,  in  1845,  Madame  Colbrand  died,  Rosini 
married  the  lady  who  had  shown  so  much  devotion  to 
his  interests,  and  the  couple  lived  together  a  wandering 
and  private  life  till  1855,  when  Rossini  definitely  fixed  his 
residence  at  Passy,  It  was  here  that  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Empire,  the  City  of  Paris  had:  offered  to  build  a 
house  for  Rossini  to  live  in.  The  "Swan  of  Pesaro"  re- 
fused, saying,  in  a  chracteristic  letter  to  Baron  Hauss- 
mann,  "I  am  not  rich  enough  to  pay  for  the  land  what  it 
is  worth,  and  I  am  not  poor  enough  to  live  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  State."  Eventually  the  matter  was  com- 
promised by  the  composer  paying  a  small  price  for  the 
land,  on  condition  that  it  reverted  to  the  City  of  Paris 
on  the  death  of  Rossini  and  his  widow.  In  this  place, 
then  on  the  borders  of  Bois  de  Boulogne,  close  by  the 
green  sward  of  Ranelagh,  and  but  a  stone's  throw  from 
the  Pavilion  de  la  Muette,  and  the  City  Gardens  which 
were  the  chosen  retreat  of  Lamartine,  Rossini  erected 
an  elegant  building,  half  villa,  half  mansion,  discreetly 
veiled  from  public  gaze  by  a  cluster  of  verdure.  There 
he  lived  till  his  death,  and  this  retreat  his  widow  never 
quitted  until  she  died  on  Friday  last.  She  was  reported 
to  be  miserly,  and  was  certainly  economical.  Rossini 
left  a  fortune  of  £52,000.  which  he  directed  should  be 
devoted  after  the  death  of  his  widow  to  the  formation 
of  a  free  Academy  of  Music  at  his  native  town,  Pesaro. 
The  widow-Rossini  left  £80,000,  besides  £8000  in  jewelry, 
and  this  she  bequeaths  to  found  almshouses  for  French 
and  Italian  vocalists.  Her  reasons  for  doing  so  are  de- 
tailed in  a  letter  written  shortly  before  her  death.  "I 
am  suffering,  but  not  ill.  I  have  la  maladie  Anglaise.  I 
have  a  horror  of  humanity,  and  I  am  only  happy  when 
I  am  alone.  I  have  such  a'horror  of  the  Pesareses,  that 
I  have  a  moral  conviction  the  Lyc6e  Rossini  will  prove 
abortive,  and  that  the  honest  gentlemen  will  put  the 
money  into  their  own  pockets."  The  old  lady,  despite 
her  contempt  for  mankind,  had,  however,  a  keen  eye  to 
the  main  chance,  and  a  proper  appreciation  of  herself 
as  the  widow  of  one  of  the  greatest  Hebraic  composers. 
In  pursuance  of  this  reputation,  she  sold  all  the  posthu- 
mous fugitive  pieces  of  her  husband  for  £8000  to  Baron 
Albert  Grant.  Mr,.  Grant,  who  is  but  an  indifferent  mu- 
sician, made  a  bad  bargain.  A  few  of  those  posthu- 
mous pieces  have  been  heard  in  public,  and  they  are 
barely  worth  the  paper  on  which  they  were  written. — 
Figaro. 


•  perial    Sotites. 


Mrs.  Julia  Rive  King's  way  of  learniDg  music  is  odd 
enough:  "I  just  take  a  piece,"  slie  says,  "sit  down  and 
learn  it  witli  my  eyes.  After  I  liave  fixed  a  mental  pho- 
tograph of  it  in  my  brain,  I  go  to  the  piano  and  teach  it 
to  my  fingers.  If  I  am  uncertain  in  regard  to  a  phrase 
or  combination,  I  go  to  the  piece  again  and  read  the 
doubtful  portion.  I  never  take  a  composition  to  the 
piano."  ABked  if  she  ever  made  mistakes,  she  said  "No, 
indeed.  It  is  the  same  as  if  you  had  learned  a  poem  to 
recite.  It  would  be  impossible  for  you  to  drop  a  letter 
out  of  a  word,  of  course.  I  learn  a  piece  of  music,  and 
instead  of  reciting  it  with  my  lips,  I  deliver  it  through 
my  fingers."  This  ia  quite  too  awfully  smart,  since  von 
Billow  makes  mistakes,  and  owns  it,  and  Rubinstein 
never  plays  with  absolute  correctness.  Even  automata 
are  liable  to  get  out  ot  gear,  but  Mrs.  King  is  no  doubt 
more  perfect  than  any  automaton.  She  saye  she  prefers 
of  all  composers  Liszt,  and  after  him  Chopin,  Tausig 
and  the  romantic  school, — as  any  one  would  guess  from 
her  playing.  She  says  that  "the  weight  of  my  touch  is 
just  twelve  pound-s.  The  average  of  ladies  have  a  touch 
of  only  from  two  to  three  pounds.  Thalberg  had  hut 
four  pounds,  while  Rubinstein  reaches  fifteen.  I  do  not 
think  any  other  woman  ever  had  over  a  ten  pound 
touch." 


DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE 

L.A.TBST  IwrTJSIC, 

PabltsbedL  l>r  Oliver  mtaon  &  Co. 
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Vocal,  with  Piaao  Aooompaniment. 

Jamie !    For  Soprano.     E.  3.  E  to  g.  Molloy.  35 
"Jamie!  Jamie!  Bo  you  hear  me. 
Calling  in  the  gloaming." 
A  very  delightful  song.    Also  published  for 
Alto  voice. 

Eily  Darling.    Song  and  Chorus.    B6.    8. 

d  to  g.  Hays.  35 

"Eily  darling,  don'  be  blushing. 
For  your  face  is  young  and  fair." 
"Very  pretty  "  Irish  melody." 

Sailor  Jack.    C.    3.    c  to  E.  Redhead.  35 

"  staunch  and  brave  was  Sailor  Jack, 
Just  as  tars  should  be.'' 
A  very  hearty  sailors'  song  of  Jack  as  a  lover 
true. 

The  Kedhreast.    E6.    3.    d  to  g.  Levey,  30 

"  And  sweetly  sang,  as  I  said,  my  dear. 
Here's  Robin  come  back  to  thee." 
Another  fine  song  about  a  sailor  lover. 

Little  Nannie.     G.     3.     d  to  g.  Woolf.  40 

"  The  Dustman  has  taken  Nannie 
To  lullaby,  lullaby  land." 
Very  sweet  song  for  home,  as  for  an  audience. 

The  Wanderer's  Song.     (Wanderlied.)    A&. 
4.     c  to  g.  Schumann.  40 

"  The  sun  does  not  shine  on  this  one  spot  alone." 
"  Die  Sonne,  sie  bleibet  am  Himmel  nicht  stehn." 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  not  the  famous 
"  Wanderer  "  song,  but  one  bright  and  hearty, 
and  belonging  more  to  common  life. 

The  Fairy  Dell.     Duet.    E.   3.    c  to  P.     Abt.  40 
"  In  yonder  dell  the  fairies  dwell. 
And  sport  the  hours  away." 
A  delicate  and   fairy-like    movement,   with 
heather  bells  ringing,  and  all  fairy  accompani- 
ments. 

Brown  Eyes  has  that  Little  Maiden.    C.    3. 
E  to  g.  Osgood.  40 

"  And  she  has  a  mouth  of  roses. 
Heavenly  sweetness  it  discloses." 
Has  a  lithograph  title  to  adorn  a  new  edition 
of  this  popular  and  finely  constructed  song. 

Instrumental, 

Sweet  By  and  By.   Variations.   A5.  4.   Stier.  4o 
Rather  easy,  and  quite  graceful  variations  on 
a  well-known  air. 

Star  and  Crescent  Galop.     C.     3.  Shear.  4Q 

Easy  and  pretty  galop  with  varied  arrange- 
ments that  cause  aiittle  more  difficulty.  Chan- 
ges to  keys  of  A6  and  D&. 

Polka  Militaire.     E6.     3.  Behr.  35 

The  military  title  gives  excuse  for  an  extra 
toachof  brilliancy,  which  is  accordingly  intro- 
duced. 

Nancy  Lee  Galop.    D.    3.  FVewin.  35 

A  lively  galop,  founded  on  a  favorite  air. 

Gretna  Green  Galop.     4  Hands.   D.  2.  .60 

An  easy  and  bright  four-hand  piece. 

The  Blue  Flowers.     (Blaublumchen.) 

G.    2.  Spindler.  35 

Simple  and  elegant. 

Racquet  Galop.    E6.    .3.  Simmons.  40 

As  a  musical  racket  it  is  quite  a  success,  and 
is  pretty,  also,  reminding  one  in  its  movements, 
of  the  light,  quick  bound  of  the  shuttlecock 
from  bat  to  bat. 

Concordia  Waltzes.    3.  Wendelstein.  40 

An  introduction  and  four  melodious  waltzes. 

Pope  Pius  IX  Funeral  March.     With  por- 
trait.   A  minor.    2.  Solloway.  40 
An  impressive  march,  to  which  the  portrait  of 
the  deceased  Pontiff  adds  value. 

Quiet  Evening.  Etude  Nocturne.  F.   3.  Hill.  40 
A  "sttidy"  in  very  slow  time.    Nice  practice, 
and  pleasing. 

Idyl.     F.    4.  Bheinberger.  40 

One  of  Ernst  Perabo's  elegant  "  Twelve  Selec- 
tions.''   The  left  hand  has  considerable  to  do. 

Silver  Leaf  Mazurka  Caprice.  D.  4.  Pattison.  50 
The  rich  music  of  the  mazurka  is   mingled 
with  light  flings  of  chromatic  runs  and  other 
brilliant  devices,  producing  a  fine  variety. 

Pope  Leo  XIII  Coronation  March.  A.  2.  40 

A  spirited  march,  made  valuable  by  the  por- 
trait of  the  new  Pope. 


Abbreviations.— Degrees  of  diflBeulty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
B6.  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  below 
or  above  the  staff.  Thus;  "C.  5.  c  to  E,"  means  "Key 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  be- 
low, highest  letter,  E  on  ihe  4th  space." 


The  Spring  Eetuming.  Duet.   Eb.  4.  E  to  g. 

Concone.  40 
*'  La  vaga  inammoletta." 
"  And  round  the  sparkling  fountains!" 
A  most  graceful  duet,  in  wliicli  you  have  the 
choice  of  two  languages. 

Ouvrez.   (Open  the  Door  I)    (Mach  auf!)    G. 
5.    d  to  g.  Dessauer.  40 

A  startlinglv  bright  thing,  sung  by  Emma  AV 
bott.    In  the  form  of  a  Spanish  Bolero,  but  the 
■words  are  French,  German  and  English. 
Cradle  Song.     (Wiegenlied.)    F.    3.    ctq.D. 

Taubert.  30 
"  Close  my  baby's  eyes  so  blue." 
"  Meines  Kindleins  Angen  zu." 
A  sweet  little  lullaby. 
Dreaming  and  Drifting.     Song  and  Chorus. 
B&.    3.     dtoE.  Pyke.  30 

"  Afloat  on  life's  beautiful  stream. 
Our  days  like  a  paradise  seem." 
A  fine  piece  for  the  water  or  the  shore. 
Sunset.    Duet.     F.  3.     F  to  F.  Pinsuti.  40 

"  Fond  farewells  to  thee  we're  singing." 
A  neat  and  melodious  piece  for  two  voices. 

La  jeune  Fille  et  le  Page.  (Oh,  gentle  Page !) 
C.    6.    d  to  a.  Mattel,  35 

"  We  like  birds  in  azure  winging." 
"  Ch'io  possa  tutto  il  di." 
"  Que  ne  puis  je  dans'  I'espace." 
One  of  the  set  called  "Lyre  Francaise,"  of 
which  there  are  about  20  attractive  songs.  Words 
are  Italian,  French  and  English. 

Come,  Crummie!  Come,  Brownie!  (The  lit- 
tle Milkmaid).     A&.     3.     otoE.         Veazie.  30 
"  Softly  the  shadows  fall  around  her, 
Thelittle  milk-maiden  is  wondrously  fair." 
All  about  a  pretty  milk-maid  and  her  lover.    A 
taking  song. 

Make  up  with  a  Kiss.   Song  and  Cho.   G.  3. 
d  to  F.  Danks.  30 

"  Come,  tell  me  your  love  is  the  same. 
For  we  meant  notthe  cold  words  we  said." 
A  good  subject  for  a  song,  and  well  treated. 
Rose  of  Killamey.    Fine  Lith  Title.   G.   2. 
d  to  E.  Thomas.  40 

"  My  heart  is  a  nest  that  is  robbed  and  forsaken." 
Sweet  Rose's  portrait  is  worth  the  forty  cents, 
and  some  pages  of  good  music  are  thrown  in. 

Erin  now  is  not  my  Home.    Fine  Lith.  Title. 
S'g  and  Cho.     F.  3.     o  to  D.  Banks.  40 

"Fancy  paints  the  scene  once  more. 
Of  some  long  past  St.  Patrick's  day." 
Lovers  of  the  green  Isle  and  its  Saint  have  here 
a  fine  song  in  its  praise. 

Whoa!  Emma!  Song  and  Cho.  G.  2.  gtoE. 

Bead.  35 
"  Bmma,  you  put  me  in  a  dilemma.'' 
A  rough  comic  song,  with  very  pretty  music. 

Murmuring  Breeze  whose  Perfumed  Breath. 
(Murmelndes  Luftchen.)    G6.    5.    Etoa. 

Jensen.  50 
"  For  she  sleeps,  my  loved  one  sleeps." 
**  Derm  es  schlaft,  mein  siisses  Kind." 
A  rich  soprano  song  of  German  Gem  quality. 

Welcome,  pretty  Primrose.    G.    3.    d  to  g. 

Pinsuti.  30 
"  Welcome,  pretty,  pretty,  pretty,  pretty 

primrose. 
With  sunshine  in  its  dreams." 
A  pretty,  pretty,  pretty,  pretty  flower  song. 

Eventide.    Duet.    A5.    3.    EtoE.  AM.  50 

"  The  twittering  birds  sing  a  tremtilous  lay, 
A  song  of  farewell  to  the  vanishing  day." 
A  fine  piece.    Belongs  to  "  Three  New  Vocal 
Duets." 

Piper  Heidseck.    Picture  Title.    B6.    2.    E 
toF.  Pratt.  40 

A  song  for  wine-lovers,  who  will,  perhaps,  ap- 
preciate the  gaudy  title. 

Barney,  don't  forget.    S'g  and  Cho.    F.    2. 
FtoF.  Hays.  35 

"  And  she  kissed  her  hand,  and  shouted. 
Oh,  Barney,  don't  forget." 
A  simple  Irish  ballad,  with  good  music. 

'Twas  hetter  so.     G.    3.     c  to  E.  Abt.  35 

" '  Wilt  forgive?  '  was  softly  said, 
In  the  jasmine-scented  bowers." 
A  fine,  efEective  song  for  private  or  public 
singing. 


I  received  your  Letter,  darling   S'g  and  Cho 
D.     3.     c  to  D.  Clarke.  30 

"  Many  days  have  I  been  waiting." 
Answer  to  "  Take  this  Letter  to  my  Slother." 

Two  little  Lives.    F.     3.     d  to  E.        Molloy.  30 
"  It  was  a  lark  that  sang  in  the  heavens. 
While  all  the  world  stood  still  to  hear." 
Very  sweet  story  about  the  daisy  and  the  lark. 

God  helping  us,  we  will.  Temperance  Song. 
SJgaudCho.     E6.     3.     EtoF.  Says.  3o 

"  We  are  a  band  of  brothers 
And  we  gain  the  world's  applause." 
A  good  temperance  song.    There  are  not  many 
such,  and  this  should  be  extensively  used. 

The  Slave  Chase.      C.    3.    c  to  C.     Bussell.  40 
"  Hark !  how  the  rolling,  rattling  cheers 
Kise  ringing  to  the  skies." 
A  rousing  reminiscence  of  the  old  Slave  Ship 
times. 

My  Sailor  Love.     A.     3.     EtoP.  Diehl.  35 

"  My  sailor  love  is  far  away 
Long  miles  across  the  main." 
A  bonny  song  about  a  sailor  lad. 

Old  Folks'  Love-song.    E.    3.    d  to  P. 

Pamsdell.  30 
*'  It  can't  be  so,  for  love  grows  on 
With  ev'ry  year  of  life." 
A  wholesome  song  of  endurance. 

An  Arab  Flower.    Bolero.    E.    4.    b  to  F. 

Mariani.  35 
*'  I  am  an  Arab  maid  from  Damascus." 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  beauty  in  the  structure 
of  the  melody. 

The  Wolf  at  the  Door.    S'g  and  Cho.    E6. 
3.     E  tog.  Bays.  35 

"  Go,  help  the  homeless,  thefriendless  and  poor. 
Do  all  you  can,— drive  the  wolf  from  the  door!" 
A  very  good  use  for  your  talent,  Mr.  Hays !  The 
song  will  do  much  in  this  wolf-hunt,  which  en- 
dures so  long. 

Welcome  Meeting.     Quartette.     F.    3.    F 
to  F.  Marshall.  30 

"  Friends,  accept  our  honest  greeting." 
An  honest  and  hearty  musical  greeting ;  for  the 
beginning  of  festivals. 

Dear  old  Songs  my  Mother  sung.      S'g  and 
Cho.     Gb.    3.    d  to  F.  Cooper.  30 

"  Sweeter  far  than  wild-birds'  song, 
Floating  on  the  trembling  air.'' 
A  most  worthy  song  in  sentiment,  words  and 
music.    Those  afraid  of  the  six-flat  key,  can  easi- 
ly play  or  sing  it  in  G. 

Easter  Anthem.    Quartet  and  Solo.    E6.    5. 
d  to  g.  Woeltge.  75 

'•  Christ,  our  Passover,  is  sacrificed  for  us." 
A  good,  rich  anthem,  with  organ  accompani- 
ment, and  the  stops  indicated. 

Come  back,  O  happy  past !    B6.    4.    E  to  E. 

Cooper.  30 
"  Its  music  haunts  me  evermore. 
Mingled  sweet  and  bitter  pain." 
A  piece  of  considerable  pathos,  with  good  mu- 
sic. 

As  we  grow  old  together.  S'g  and  Cho.  A6. 
3.     EtoE.  Rutledge.  30 

"  Spring-time  of  our  happy  life. 
Comes  with  sunlight  golden." 
Good  for  all  times  and  seasons  of  life. 

When  I  listen  for  his  footsteps.    B6.    3.    c 
to  F.  Banks.  30 

"  And  I  fly  to  bid  him  welcome, 
With  the  swiftness  of  a  fawn." 
Very  sweet  song  for  "  lovyers.'' 

ril  meet  you,  my  Love,  with  a  Kiss.     Song 
and  Cho.     B6.     3.     d  to  F.  Banks.  30 

"  Tou  will  find  none  more  true 
To  the  dear  ones  and  you." 
Delightful  home  song.    But  why  chorus? 

Fair  Janette.    Duett.     P.    4.    c  to  F.     Abt.  40 
"  With  hair  of  gold,  and  eyes  of  blue. 
Blue  as  the  summer  sea !  " 
It  seeihs  she  was  a  "  flower  maiden  ''  and  the 
duet  is  well  perfumed  with  mignonette,  violets, 
and  all  sorts  of  summer  sweets.  I 

The  Tar's  Farewell.  (Sailor's  Farewell).  E6.  ' 

3.     c  to  E.  Adartis.  35 

"  As  we  sailed  away  to  the  southera  sea, 
Pull  away,  boys,  pull  away ! " 
A  blue  water  song,  hearty  and  melodious. 


Pleasures  of  the  Dance.     C.     3.     d  to  F. 

Conolly. 
"Ah'  tra-la-la-la-la-Ia." 
TTie  words,  as  yon  see,  have  no  had  sentiment, 
and  rhyme  well.    Music  in  waltz  measure,  easy 
and  very  pretty. 

Thy  Sentinel  am  I. 
toC 


Bass  Song. 


E5.    4.     a 
Watson.  40 
'  Nor  friend,  nor  foe  may  come  or  go, 
8o  sleep,  my  lady,  sleep ! " 
A  fine  mellow  song.    Words  by  Oionford. 

Jack's  Vow.     C.     3.     c  to  F.  Levey.  30 

"  Said  Jack  to  me  that  summer  mom 
On  which  ho  sailed  away." 
It  is  to  be  hoped  Jack  kept  the  vow,  here  re- 
corded so  musically. 

The  Flower's  Fate.    B5.  5.  Ftog.      Marlois.  40 
"  So  fragrant,  fresh  and  beautiful: 
The  Rose-trees'  Queen  was  she." 
For  a  soprano  voice.    Full  of  delicately  beauti- 
ful thoughts. 

Meha.     Hungarian  Song.     G  minor.     4.     F 
tog.  Capoul.  30 

"  'Neath  a  shady  sweet  lilac  white." 
"  Surla  feuille  d'nn  lilac  blanc." 
Quaint,  but  pretty.   French  and  English  words. 

Boys,  we  mus'ntbe.discouraged.     F.     2.     F 
to  D.  Smith.  30 

A  "Novel"  song,  which  will  be  sure  to  cheer 
you. 

The  Knight's  Wish.    Eb.   3.     d  to  F.     Tours.  30 
"  "rhe  trumpet's  blast  proclaims  the  war 
It  rages  thro'  the  land." 
A  stirring  memento  of  old  knightly  times. 

Take  it,  Bob.  Comic.  G.  2.   d  to  E.      Lloyd.  30 
Balm  of  Gilead.    Plantation  Song.    Bb.    2. 

F  to  F.  Milton.  30 

Human  Nature.    Comic.    G.    3.    d  to  E. 

Bavies.  30 
Three  trifles  which  wlU  do  to  langh  at.    They 
include  considerable  pretty  music. 

O,  see  that  Angel  Band.  (The  same  as  "Chil- 
dren don't  get  weary.")     Bb.    2.    d  to  F. 

Pratt.  30 
Very  touching  "  Jubilee  "  song. 

Vanished  Time.     Eb.    3.     E  to  E.         Boott.  30 
"  When  life  was  young  in  heart  and  brain. 
When  earth  was  bright,and  heav'n  was  blue." 
Words  by  W- W.  Story,  and  the  music  has  the 
classic  simplicity  and  beauty  which  seems  char- 
acteristic of  Mr.  Boott's  compositions. 
Leaves  of  Autumn  gently  falling.      Waltz 
Song.     Bb.     3.     c  to  F.  Speck.  30 

"  Leaves  of  Autumn,  once  so  lovely." 
A  kind  of  Autumnal  lament,  for  the  lost  beau- 
ty of  the  leaves. 

Of  thee  I  dream.     Soprano  or  Tenor.     Eb. 

3.     d  to  g.  Everest.  35 

Of  thee  I  dream.    Alto  or  Baritone.    C.    3. 
b  to  E.  Everest.  35 

"  The  stars  their  watch  are  keeping. 
And  the  world  is  hushed  in  sleep." 
Notice  the  convenient  double  arrangement,  by 
which  high  or  low  voices  can  attack  the  song;-^ 
which  is  graceful  and  poetic. 

The  Sweet  Face  that  haunts  me  in  my  Dreams. 
Song  and  Cho.     Bb.  3.  E  to  P.      Butledge.  30 
"Erin,  ray  home  in  the  long  time  airo." 
A  reminiscence  of  Sweet  Kitty,  and  of  the  flne 
old  country. 
The  Cuckoo  Song  and  Cho.  from  Marjolaine. 
B6.     3.     P  to  g.  Lecocq.  85 

"  I  am  the  dealer  in  Cuckoos." 
"  Coucous,  coucous,  eoucous!  " 
A  lively  ditty,  with  plenty  of  enlivening  ''Cuck- 
oos ''  in  it. 
The  Vine-covered  Cottage.     Song  and  Cho. 
Bb.     3.    E  to  P.  Clarke.  30 

"  There's  a  dear  little  cottage  in  the  valley. 
Where  sunshine  at  eve  gently  lingers." 
A  soDg  or  glee  of  fine  workmanship. 


Abbkeviatioss.— Degrees  of  difficulty  .arc  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  (', 
B&,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  tielow 
or  nbove  the  staff.  Thus:  '•  C.  5.  c  to  E,"  means  "  Key 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  be- 
low, highest  letter,  E  on  tlie  4th  space. 
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50/V^S,  Jf/YA  E/egant  Illustrated  Title  Pages. 

While  pictures  do  not  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  accom- 
panying music,  they  are  most  graceful  companions,  and 
meet  with  increasing  favor. 

Only  a  Flower  there,  by  Will  S.  Hays.     Song  and  Cho. 
F.   3.   ctoF 40 

The  illustration  represents  the  little  grave,  the  single  flow- 
er left  there  by  the  poor  mother,  and  the  sympathising 
angels,  who  pause  at  the  spot  for  its  beauty. 

"  No  marble  slab,  or  stately  stone. 
Only  a  flower  there!" 
One  of  Hays'  most  worthy  efforts. 
I  am  waiting,  Essie  dear.      Song  and  Cho.      Words  by 
Arthur  French.   Music  by  G.  W.  Brown.  C.  3.  E  to  E.  40 
Very  fine  engraving  of  a  lady  with  a  wild  flower.   The  song 
is  an  attractive  one,  in  popular  style,  and  has  a  good  chorus. 
"  I  am  waiting  In  the  wildwood,  Essie,  dear, 
Beside  the  stream  that  murmurs  soft  and  low." 

I'll  be  watching  for  you  at  the  Window.     Song  and 
Cho.  Words  by  Geo.  Cooper.  Music  by  C.  M.  Pyke. 

P.  3.  FtoF 40 

A  singularly  attractive  picture  of  the  fair  watcher  at  the 
window,  whom  no  one  would  have  the  heart  to  disappoint. 
"  Oh,  then  speed  like  a  bird  to  your  true  love. 
Dearest,  no  longer  delay." 
Both  the  words  and  the  music  are  worthy  of  the  title, 
which  is  saying  a  good  deal. 

Characteristic    Songs. 

These  have  their  own  latitude  and  longitude ;  please  most 
in  the  class  and  place  where  they  belong,  but  are  of  gen- 
eral interest,  as  illustrating  diverse  musical  tastes. 

Roll  Out  I  Heave  dat  Cotton !  E6  3.  E  to  g..  TT.  S.Hays.  30 

Perfect  nonsense  to  Eastern  people.    But  to  those  who 

have  steamed  on  the  Mississippi,  recalls  the  almost  phren- 

sied  rush  and  the  shouts  of  the  "  Roustabouts  "  at  landings 

and  Wood-up  stations. 

Nancy  Lee.  Sea  Song.  E6.  3.  b  to  f .  ..Stephen  Adams.  35 
Here  we  have  the  jolly  tars,  with  their  "  Teo  ho!  lads,  ho! 
Teo  ho ! "  and  see,  in  imagination,  the  wives  and  sweet- 
hearts on  the  quay,  waving  their  farewell.  But  none,  in 
the  opinion  of  Jack  the  singer,  is  on  a  par  with  the  good 
wife,  Nancy  Lee. 
Oh  I  See  dat  Angel  Band.  Plantation  Song  and  Chorus. 

B6.  2.  d  to  F C.  E.  Pratt.  30 

This  is  a  quaint  religious  song,  quite  at  home  on  the  plan- 
tations. Education  will  cause  the  sable  singers  to  rise 
above  their  present  form  of  language,  but  the  simple,  touch- 
ing spirit,  and  the  "  Jubilee  "  character  of  the  simple  melo- 
dies, will  long  remain. 

[Varieties. 

As  good  a  title  as  any  other  for  a  class  of  songs  in  good 
taste,  but  vnth  a  variety  of  subjects. 

Dreaming  and  Drifting.      Words  by  Arthur  French. 
Music  by  C.  M.  Pyke.    B6.  3.  d  to  P 30 

Just  the  song  we  would  like  to  sing  on  a  pleasant  summer 
day,  while  drilting  down  a  flower  bordered  stream, — always 
supposing  good  company,  which  will  be  needed,  since  there 
is  A  Good  CHOBns. 

If  you  want  a  Kiss,  take  it!    B6.  3.  c  to  F.  Carl Bichter.  30 

A  playful  song  with  a  pretty  subject,  containing  also  good 

advice,  as,  "  Never  let  another  fellow  steal  a  march  on  you 

in  this,"  and  "  Never  let  a  laughing  maiden  see  you  spoiling 

for  a  MSB." 

Come,  Crummie !  Come,  Brownie  I    Words  by  Annie  E. 

Doty.    Music  by  G.  ^.  Feazie.    A6    3.    c  to  E 30 

A  very  delightful 'ballad  about  ■■  The  Little  Milk  Maiden" 
and  her  charge.    We  can  almost  breathe  the  sweet  air  of 
the  meadows,  as  we  hear  the  musical  call  to  the  cattle. 
Have  you  heard  my  Love  is  coming.  Canzonette.  Words 

and  Music  by  T.  T.  Barker.    F.  3.  F  to  g 35 

"  After  months  of  pleasant  roaming 
Over  land  and  over  sea. 
Have  you  heard  it  ?    He  is  comingi 
Coming,— coming  back  to  me! " 
A  remarkable  taking  and  thrilling  song,  in  which  the  event 
most  important  to  the  waiting,  loving  heart,  is  made  promi- 
nent. 

Angels  kiss  mine  Eyes  to  sleep.    Song  and  Cho.    E6.  3. 

d  to  E John  T.  Rutledge. 

There  are  many  of  these  sweet  ballads  about  dying  chil- 
dren. But  as  children  continue  to  die,  and  friends  continue 
to  weep  for  them,  these  poetic  and  musical  tributes  will  al- 
ways be  in  place.  This  is  simple  and  beautiful,  with  a 
good  chorus. 

"  Round  my  bed  the  angels  hover, 
Sweetest  music  I  can  hear." 


30 


"  Twilight  o'er  me  now  is  stealing. 
Angels  kiss  mine  eyes  to  sleep. 


30 
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Take  this  Letter  to  my  Mother.    Song  and  Cho.     E.  2. 

b  to  E Will  S.  Hays.  40 

'Hie  letter  evidently  went  over  the  sea  by  a  "  barkantine," 
which,  in  the  picture,  is  making  good  progress,  with  a  fair 
wind.  The  simple  words  are  those  that  appeal  directly  to 
the  heart,  and  the  production  will  at  once  take  its  place 
among  cherished  "  Home  bongs." 

Eileen  Mavourneen.    Words  by  Marion  Starr.    Music 
by  C?.  A.  Veazie,    E.  4.  b  to  E 

"  Brightly,  Mavourneen,  the  pale  moon  is  shining. 
Jewels  of  dew  drops  gem  flower  and  tree." 
This  is  not  an  imitation  of  "Kathleen  Mavourneen,"  altho' 
it  is  in  the  same  vein.    It  is  a  very  graceful  song,  requiring 
some  little  execution,  and  will  be  very  likely  to  "take"  in 
any  company  where  it  is  sung. 

Footsteps  on  the  other  Side.     Song  and  Cho.      A.    3. 

EtoF C.  Harry  Vane. 

*'  Ah !  how  many  wait  forever 
For  the  steps  that  do  not  come." 
This  is  a  song  of  much  merit,  with  a  good  chorus.  The 
singer,  gazing  out  into  the  night,  and  trying  to  recognize 
among  the  hurrying  footsteps  of  the  passers  by,  those  of  the 
expected  friend,  muses  in  a  very  musical  fashion  of  other 
footsteps  and  other  disappointments. 

Little  Eobin,  how  happy  you  make  me  I     Song,  with 
Chorus,  ad  lib.  Words  by  Adelia  M.  Bonsell.  Music 

by  H.  JP.  Danks.     G.  2.  d  to  F 

The  Robin  and  the  pretty  maiden  that  sings  to  him  are 
both  on  a  par  as  to  cheerfulness.  This  will  be  found  a 
charming  ballad,  and  if  four  voices  are  at  hand,  they  will 
always  be  ready  to  take  up  the  chorus : 

*'  I  know  he  is  waiting  my  coining. 
With  heart  that  is  honest  and  true. 
But  how  in  the  world  could  1  know  he  was  there, 
My  pretty  bright  bird,  but  for  you." 

The  White  Dove.     (Blanche  Colombe).      Romance  by 
Gounod.     F.  3.  c  to  D 80 

A  little  gem  on  the  simple  theme  of  the  feeding  of  a  white 
dove. 

"  Apaisez,  blanche  Colombe.  votre  faim." 
"  Dovelet,  white,  come  break  thy  fasting." 

Easily  sung  by  Contralto  or  Baritone  voices. 

My  Little  Darling  waits  for  me.  Words  by  S.  N.  Mitchell. 
Music  by  H.  P.  Danks.     D.  3.  c  to  F  30 

A  Son":  and  Chorus  of  the  "Golden  Stair"  type,  which 
is  one  full  pretty  enough  to  bear  imitation. 
"  There  is  a  dwelling  place  afar, 
A  home  beyond  the  azure  sky. 
It's  pearly  gates  are  left  ajar, 
For  all  who  climb  the  pathway  high." 


30 


Comic   Songs. 

The  very  large  sale  of  the  best  Comic  Songs,  proves  that 
they  have  a  large  "  public  "  that  likes  them.  The  follow- 
ing will  do  to  add  a  few  health  giving  laughs  to  the  grand 
total  of  cachinations  in  the  community. 

Johnny  Morgan.     E6.  2.  E  to  E John  Bead.  85 

Johnny  Morgan  played  the  organ  in  a  street  band;  which 

occupation  turned  out  very  much  to  his  advantage. 
"  The Gainsboro' Hat,"  *■  It's  Nice,"  and  "I'm  in  it,"  are 

other  funny  songs  of  the  same  set. 

Broadway  Promenade,    Song  and  Dance.     B6.  8.  d  to 

F C.E.  Pratt.  30 

A  rattling  description  of  the  Broadway  crowds,  which  has 
the  advantage  of  good  music. 


Simple  Songs  by  Eminent  Musicians. 

There  is  a  peculiar  grace  and  elevation  of  style  in  the 
easy  work  of  a  true  artist,  which  distinguishes  that  from 
other  work.  In  these  songs,  this  trait  appears  in  the 
music  especially.    The  words  are  of  the  simplest. 

The  Farmer  and  the  Doves.     G.  2.  d  to  D 80 

The  farmer's  twenty  doves  fly  away.  The  music  curiously 
represents  their  zigzag  flight,  and  the  useless  chase  of  the 
farmer. 


Little  Jacob.    E&.  3.   C  to  E 30 

"  Wo  ist  der  kleine  Jakob?" 
A  musical  search  for  a  small  runaway. 

Cradle  Song.     (Wiegenlied).     F.  8.  c  to  D 30 

Once  a  day,  at  least  fifty  million  babies  have  to  be  hushed 
to  sleep.    The  songs  for  this  purpose  are  not  too  numerous. 
"  Guard  him  true,  lu,  lu,  lu! 
Drooping  roses  fragrance  breathe, 
See,  4e  sweetly  now  reposes!'' 
These  three  songs  are  by  Taubert,  and  all  have  German 
and  English  words. 
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BERNHARD  LI8TEMANN  terminates  his  connection 
with  the  Boston  Philharmonic  Cluh  at  the  close  of 
the  present  geason,  and  will  resume  his  Teaching  of  the 
VioUnon  or  after  June  1st,  1878.    Address:  OliTer  Dit- 
son  &  Co.,  or  C.  Pnrfer,  30  West  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
966— Smos. 

Dp  F.  A.  WELTER,  Director  of  Music  at  the 
Virpnia  Female  Institute,  Staunton,  Va.,  will  be 
open  for  an  engagement  in  like  capacity  or  as  Professor 
of  Classics  and  Slodern  Languages.  Principals  or 
Trustees  of  Institutions  of  first  class  standing  only 
address  Box  33,  P.O.,  Staunton,  Va.         [964-71 

Excursion  to  Europe, 

During  the  Summer  of  '78, 

{Another  Steamer  for  Late  Applicants,) 
Visiting  Ireland,  Scotland,  England,  Frnnce,  Belgium, 
the  Rhine,  Prussia,  Switzerland,  Italy  and  the  Paris  Ex- 
position. AU  oiijectionable  features  incident  to  European 
travel  entirely  removed.  All  travel  and  hotel  accommo- 
dations first-class.  Rates  extremely  low.  Return  tick- 
ets good  for  one  year.  Unusual  advantages  for  Teachers 
and  Students.    For  circulars,  address 

E.  TOUEJEE, 
969  Music  HaJl,  Boston. 

Novello'g  Publioationg. 

The  most  striking  and  popular  Choruses  of 
the  Oratorios,  the  Operas,  favorite  Cantatas, 
Odes,  Masses,  etc.,  etc.,  added  to  which  are 
large  numbers  of  separate  Anthems,  Canticles, 
Glees,  and  Four-Part  Songs. 

These  very  convenient  publications,  (a  thous- 
and or  more  in  number),  include  almost  every 
good  thing  in  Chorus  form  that  can  be  called 
for.  The  prices  of  most  of  them  vary  from  S  to 
15  cents  per  copy. 

Novello's   Octavo  Editions 

of  Services  by  Modern  Composers.  Sixty  Servi- 
ces, or  Parts  of  Services,  by  flrst-rate  English 
composers.  The  Credos,  Te  Deums,  Jubilates, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  also  published  separately. 

Novello's  Part-Song  Book. 

Second  Series.  A  Collection  of  Four-part  Songs 
and  Madrigals,  by  Modern  Composers. 

There  are  Twenty  volumes  in  the  series,  each 
containing  6  to  8  of  the  best  Part-Songs.  Sepa- 
rately, 6  cts.  to  15  cts.  Each  book  or  volume  50 
cts. 

The  above,  and  numerous  other  books,  includ- 
ing the  standard  Oratorios,Cantatas  and  Operas, 
are  all  fully  described  in  our  Catalogues  and 
CiRCDLARS.  Directors  of  Choirs,  Clubs  and 
Musical  Societies,  will  at  once  perceive  the  ad- 
vantage of  possessing  such  lists.  Furnished 
free  on  application. 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co., 

SOLE    AGENTS 

For  tlie  United  States  for  Kovello's  Pnlilicatioiis, 


jnrsrr  pi7bi.i8iie». 


The  Sunshine  of  Song. 

A  bright  and  sunny  collection  of  New  Songs,  Ballads 
and  Songs  with  Choruses,  and  with  Piano  or  Reed  Organ 
acc't.  A  book  quite  American  in  character,  with  our 
own  popular  composers,  and  the  class  of  songs  that  are 
the  greatest  favorites. 

Uniform  in  style,  binding  and  price  with  the  "World 
of  Song,"  "Gems  of  English  Song,"  and  others  of  the 
"Library"  series,  and  costs  in  Boards  $2.50;  Cloth  $3.00; 
Fine  Gilt  $4.00. 


THE  CLUSTER  OF  GEMS. 

This  is  a  valuable  collection  of  pieces  of  a  somewhat 
advanced  character  as  to  difficulty,  and  is  suited  to  the 
tastes  of  advanced  players.  There  are  239  pages  Sheet 
Music  Size,  and  the  pieces,  which  average  about  5  pages 
each,  are  by  Leybach,  Spindler,  Von  Bulow,  Lichner, 
Rubenstein,  Ascher,  Oesten,  and  other  celebrities.  Uni- 
form in  style,  price  and  binding,  with  the  "Sunshine" 
described  above,  and  with  the  27  other  books  of  the 
famous  "Library"  series. 

In  Boards  $2.50;  Cloth  $3.00;  Fine  Gilt  $4.00. 

For  Sale  at  all  the  principal  music  stores.  Will  also 
be  mailed,  post  free,  to  any  address,  for  the  retail  price. 
Change  may  be  sent  in  postage  stamps. 


DITSON  &  CO, 

Invite  renewed  attention  to  their  "Library"  series  of 
books.  It  is  continually  enlarging,  and  growing  richer 
by  the  addition  of  collections  of  successful  Songs  or 
Pieces,  and  includes  so  nearly  all  that  are  good,  that  no 
player  or  singer  can  very  well  dispense  with  the  pres- 
ence of  at  least  a  few  of  the  volumes  among  the  music 
on  the  Piano  or  Organ. 

The  larger  books   :ire   collected   under  the   general 
title  of 

THE 

Home  Musical  Library. 


Vocal 

1.  The  Sunshine  of  Soug. 

2.  The  Wovld  of  Song. 

3.  Gems  of  English  Song. 

4.  Household  Melodies. 

Vol.  I. 

5.  "  "       "    II, 

6.  Moore's  Irish  Melodies. 

7.  Silver  Chord. 

8.  Gems  of  German  Song. 

9.  Shower  of  Pearls.  Duets 

10.  Gems  of  Scottish  Song. 

11.  "       Sacred       " 

12.  Wreath  of  Gems. 

13.  Operatic  Pearls. 

14.  Silver  Wreath. 

Vocal  and  Instrumental. 

15.  Musical  Treasure. 


InstruninntRl. 

The  Cluster  of  Gems. 
Gems  of  the  Dance. 
Gems  of  Strauss. 
Welcome  Home. 
Pearls  of  Melody. 
Pianist's  Album. 
Pianoforte  Gems. 
La  Cr^me  de  la  Cr^rae. 
Vol.  I. 
"       "       "     '■    11. 
Fountain  of  Gems. 
Piano  at  Home. 

4-naud  Pieces. 
Organ  at  Home. 

Reed  Organ  Pieces. 
Home  Circle.    Vol.  I. 
"  "  "    II. 

Parlor  Music.    Vol.  I. 
"  "    II. 


Each  of  the  above  books  contains  from  200  to  250 
pages  of  Sheet  Music  Size,  and  from  60  to  200  Songs  or 
Pieces  (according  to  length.) 

Uniform  Binding  and  Price,    $2.50  Boards; 
$3.00  Cloth  ;   $4.00  Gilt. 

The  smaller  books  have  the  general  title  of 
TUB 

Gem  Musical  Library, 

Are  elegant  affairs,  each  contiiins  80  well  filled  pages, 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  25  songs  or  pieces,  well  dis- 
played, in  attractive  style. 

Price  in  Boards  $1.50 ;    in  Clotli  $2.00. 


InAtrnnental. 

43.  Fairy  Fingers. 

44.  Golden  Chimes. 

45.  M.agic  Circle. 

46.  Pearl  Drops. 

47.  Musical  Blossoms. 

48.  The  Musical  Gift. 

49.  Musical  Gathering. 
BO.  Brilli.-vnt  Gems. 

61.  Pleas.ant  Memories. 

62.  The  Young  Pianist. 
53.  Mueical  Recreations. 

OTL.I-\r:BJEl    IDITS03Sr    <Sb    C30., 
449  *  451  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


V«cal. 

33.  Fireside  Echoes. 

34.  The  Song  Basket. 

35.  Gathered  Flowers. 

36.  Hearth  and  Home. 

37.  Shining  Lights. 
33.  Tlie  Song  Gift. 

39.  Priceless  Gems. 

40.  Sweet  Sounds. 

41.  Golden  Leaves.  Fartl. 

42.  "  "  "    2. 


Mm  W^mk  Uv  pajj. 

V  0  0  A  L  . 
Nellie  Brown.    Song  and  Chorus.    A6.  3. 

E.  to  F.  Hays.  35 

O  Salutaris  Hostia.    Duet  for  Tenor  and  Bar^ 

itone.    E6.  4.  E  to  g.  Wiegand.  36 

Tantum  Ergo.    Duet  for  Tenor  and  Bass. 

C  minor.  4.  F  to  g.  Eondinella.  40 

Tell  me,  bright  Star!  (Ad  una  stella).     C.  5. 

E  to  g.  Tartaglione.  40 

Think  of  me  kindly  when  I  am  far  away. 

Song  and  Cho.  G.  .3.  d  to  D.  Speck.  30 
Jamie !  For  Soprano.  E.  3.  E  to  g.  MoUoy.  35 
Eily  Darling.     Song  and  Chorus.    B6.    3. 

d  to  g.  JJays.  35 

Sailor  Jack.    C.    3.    c  to  E.  Redhead.  35 

The  Redbreast.     Eb.    3.     d  to  g.  Levey.  30 

Little  Nannie.     G.    3.    d  to  g.  Wool/.  40 

The  Wanderer's  Song.     (Wanderlied.)    A6. 

4.     c  to  g.  Schumann.  40 

The  Fairy  Dell.     Duet.    E.   3.    c  to  F.     Abt.  40 
Brown  Eyes  has  that  Little  Maiden.    C.    3. 

E  to  g.  Osgood.  40 

My  lyove  is  far  Away.    Part  Song  for  mixed 

voices.    B.    5.    f  to  b.  Oscjood.  80 

Then  Comes  Rest.    C.    3.    c  to  C.       Jiarri.  40 
The  Angel's  Song.     (Der  Engellied.)  (La 

Serenata.)    G.    4.    d  to  g.  Braga.  50 

Marie.    E6.    3.    d  to  F.  Cowen.  40 

Marie.    Ballad.    G6.    3.     G  to  E.       Jensen.  30 

Iiutraniental. 

Remember  Me  Waltz.  F.  3.  Katie  C.  Calligan.  35 
La  Tortorelle  Waltzes.  3.  Arditi.  75 

Sweet  Bye  and  Bye.    Improvisation.    F.    6. 

Pratt.  75 
Norwegian  Bridal  Party.     (Norweigischer 

Brautzug).  Humoresque.  E.  5.  Greig.  35 
Sounds  of  Joy.     (Freuden  Klange).  Waltzes. 

3.  Resch.  75 

Whoa!  Emma!  Waltz.         D.    3.  Read.  30 

Alert  Galop.  A.    3.  Keens.  35 

Bella  Donna  Polka.    F.    3.        Annie  Moore.  30 
La  Grace.    Mazurka  de  Concert.    A6.    6. 

Staab.  50 
Johnny  Morgan  Galop.  Eb.  3.  Fernald.  30 
Re-entering  the  Camp.    Caprice  March.    A6. 

3.  Ketterer.  50 

Sweet  By  and  By.   Variations.  A6.  4.   Stier.  40 
Star  and  Crescent  Galop.    C.     3.  Shear.  40 

Polka  Militaire.    Eft.    3.  Behr.  35 

Nancy  Lee  Galop.    D.    3.  Frewin.  36 

Gretna  Green  Galop.     4  Hands.  D.  2.  60 

The  Blue  Flowers.     (Blaubliimchen.) 

G.    2.  Spindler.  35 

Concordia  Waltzes.    3.  Wendelsiein.  40 

Quiet  Evening.  Etude  Nocturne.  F.   3.  Hill.  40 
Idyl.     F.     4.  Bheinberger.  40 

Silver  Leaf  Mazurka  Caprice.  D.  4.  Pattison.  50 
New  York  7th  Regiment  March.    E6.    3. 

3tark.^tein.  40 
Louisa  Waltz.    D6.    3.  SammereJ.  40 

Books. 
LoESCHHORN's  Piano  Studies.  With  Ameri- 
can fingering.   Op.  65.   Bks.  1,  2  &  3,  etv.  1.00 
Do.  Op.  66.  "  "        1.26 

Concone's  50  Lessons  inSingihg,  for  the 
Middle  Register  of  the  Voice,  and  Bari- 
tone or  Bass.  Op.  9.  Book  1,  Middle 
Register.  Parti,  $1.25;  Part  2,  $1.25; 
Complete,  $2.00.  Baritone  or  Bass, 
Part  1,  $1.50;  Part  2,  $1.50;  Complete,  2.60 
Dancing  at  Home  and  Abkoad. 

By  C.  B.  Cleveland,  Jr.    Clo.  $1.00;  Bds,    80 


Music  bt  Mail. — Music  Is  sent  by  mall,  the  exp«iuo 
being  one  cent  for  every  two  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof, 
one  or  two  cents  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  mnsle.  T&ratmm 
at  a  distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  sbvIds  of  time  Mh ' 
expense  Ir  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  pent  ■ 
these  rates. 


DWIGHT'S    JOUENAL    OF    MUSIC 


ES.    FLORA     E.     BARRT,    Vocalist     and    f^i     W.  foster,  Conductor  and  Vocalist,  will  resume 
m        1  <!-rr        1  nT    „•„       lo/f  ni,o-.-,,llQ>.  «(■       vT.    Lessons  On  and  after  Oct.  9, 1875,  at690Washiugton 

Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.     1^4  Oiianaiei  bt. ,  gtreet,  rooms  of  Woodward  &  Brown,  Boston.    Call  Sat- 
uear  Columbus  Avenue.  j  "rdays  from  ii  to  12  o'clock. 


M 


DITSON  «;  COMPAiyY 

Provide  at  all  times  a  rich  arraj'  of  Musical  novelties  for  the  various  seasons.  One  new 
Song  and  one  new  Piano  piece  per  diem  are  issued,  and  new  books  to  supply  the  needs 
of  professionals  and  amateurs  are  constantly  in  preparation.  Among  the  New  Songs 
and  Pieces  may  be  mentioned  : 

I'LL  BE  WATCHING  FOR  YOU  AT  THE  WINDOW.    A  Song  and  Chorus  with  Picture  title, 
by  C.  M.  Pyke,  is  a  most  attractive  thing,  and  the  sweet  face  on  the  title  is  worth  the  price 
(40  cts.).    Also,  G.  D.  Wilson's  Polka  Rondo,  called  DANCING  ON  THE  GREEN,  (60  cts. 
which  is  a  brigbt  polka,   differing  from  others  in  having  a  shade  of  that  graceful,  gliding 
movement  which  is  common  in  Mr.  W.'s  pieces. 

And  apropos  of  "Dancing  on  the  Green  "  comes  a  book  for  the  dancers,  and  an  unusually  good 
one.    It  is  by  C.  H.  Cleveland,  Jr.,  an  enthusiast  in  his  profession.    The  book  is  named 

Dancing  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

It  contains  so  many  rules  and  suggestions  as  to  good  manners  and  etiquette,  as  to  be  a  sort  of 
improved  "  Chesteifield."  It  very  intelligently  and  ably  defends  the  dance  from  the  charges 
of  immorality  brought  against  it  by  many  over-strict  people,  and  very  cleverly  turns  the 
tables  against  them  by  counter  criticisims.  Directions  for  dances  are  all  right,  and  fully  illus- 
trated by  plans  and  figures.     Cloth  $1.00:  boards  80  cts. 

Teaoherg  of  Singing,  Ghoirs  and  Societies 

Are  now  looking  forward  to  the  end  of  the  season's  practice,  and,  very  likely  wish  to  get  hold 
of  something,  not  very  difiScult,  that  will  give  eclat  to  the  final  performances.  How  will  one 
of  our  40  Cantatas  do ?  (Send  for  descriptive  circulars!)  Try  Joseph's  Bondage,  or  Esther, 
(very  easy),  Belshazzar,  or  some  of  Mendelssohn's  pieces  for  sacred,  or  Coiitala,  or  Don 
Mnnio,  or  loreley,  or  (easier)  The  Haymakers,  The  I'ic-Nic,  or  Palomita,  or  some  of  the 
many  others  for  secular  cantatas. 

SCHOOL    TEACHERS 

Will  bear  in  mind  our  varied  and  useful  School  Music  Books,  so  complete  that  no  new  one  is 
needed  at  present.  For  High  Schools  there  is  the  very  jjopular  Hicih  School  Choir,  ($9.00  per 
doz.)  or  for  Ladies'  Colleges  or  Normals  there  is  the  School  Song  Book,  ($6.00  per  doz.)  which 
is  higher  class  than  its  title.  Choice  Trios  ($9.00  per  doz.)  are  for  Female  Voices,  and  furnish 
excellent  music,  and  Deems' Solfeggi,  (75  cts.)  are  splendid,  easy  Italian  exercises.  Then  for 
systematic  instruction  in  Common  Schools  there  are  the  three  books  of  the  American  School 
Music  Headers,  (35,  50  and  50  cts. )  and  the  very  thorough  Grammar  School  Choir,  $0.00  per 
doz.)  and  for  general  collections  of  School  songs  there  are  the  Song  Echo,  (75  cts.).  Mocking 
Bird,  (50  cts.),  Music  Teacher,  (50  cts.),  and  Our  Favorite,  (60  cts.) 
For  a  musical  excitement  among  the  scholars  get  up  the  "  young  "  and  bright  Cantatas,  "  Maud 
Irving,"  "Guardian  Angel,"  "  Hour  in  Fairy  Land,"  the  "Twin  Sisters,"  or  one  of  the  others. 

ST-A.~5rEK,S5  -A-O?  HOI^E  should  be  provided  with  plenty  of  collections  of  Bound 
Music,  like  the  " Home  Musical  Library "  books,  or  those  of  the  "Gem  Musical  Library." 
Altogether  there  are  53  Volumes,  containing  the  best  part  of  all  the  Sheet  Music  ever  pub- 
lished.   See  circulars  and  advertisements. 

SABBATH  SCHOOLS 

Will  never  find  better  books  to  sing  from  than  Good  News  (35  cts.),  or  Shining  River  (35  cts.), 
Biver  of  Life  (35  cts.),  or  Living  Waters  (30  cts.).  Keep  up  the  life  of  the  School  by  bringing 
in  a  new  singing  book  occasionally. 

EASTER  CAROLS  ARE  NOW  IN  SEASON. 

Good  collections  are:  Howard's  "Seven  Easter  Carols"  (20  cts.),  and  Howard's  "Eight  Easter 
Carols"  (20  cts.). 

Visitors  to  Boston  are  welcome  at  Ditson's  greatly  enlarged  establishment, 

449  &  451  Washington  Street, 

where  they  may  see  all  here  described,  and  a  great  deal  more,  and  may  possibljr  be 
tempted  to  select,  in  one  of  the  three  Piano  rooms,  a  "STEINWAY"  or  a 
"  FISCHER,"  or  some  other  approved  kind  of  Piano,  of  which  a  large  stock  is  con- 
stantly on  hand. 


Awarded  to  L.  POSTAWKA  &  CO.,  Cambridffeport, 
Mass.  The  United  States  Centennial  Commission  an- 
nounces the  following-  as  the  basis  of  an  Award  to  Lodis 
POSTAWKA  &  Co.,  Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  for  rrABTO 
SVOOli.  Eepokt.— For  ingenuity  of  consti'uction,  and 
firmness  and  immoval>ility  when  in  use. 

A.  T.  GOSHORN,  Director-General. 
[SEAL].  J.  R.  HAWLEY,  President. 

Attest:  J.  L.  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 
*'  We  think  the  Stool  one  of  the  best  ever  oflFered  to  the 
public.  STEINWAY  &  SONS,  New  York." 

JV/JUSIC— A-  young  lady  of  musical  culture  and 
!»1  experience  would  select  piano-forte  and  vocal 
compositions  for  those  away  from  cities,  or  deprived  of 
facilities  for  obtaining  good  music.  Only  the  best  edi- 
tions, fingered  and  metronomized,  will  be  sent.  Tliis 
has  been  done  successfully  in  England,  and  would  fill  a 
great  need  here. 

References:— Mr.  Wm.  H.  Sherwood,  Rev.  Dr.  C.  A. 
Bartol. 

MISS  MARIE  A.  BROWN, 
958  p.  o.  Box  900,  Boston. 

OLIVER  DlTSOn  &  CO., 

PubUshers  of  Music  and  Music  Books.    Dealers 
iu  Pianos,  Reed  Organs,  and  all  other  Musical 
Instruments,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
440  &  451    tVasIiing-tou  Street,   Boston. 

C.H.  DITSON  &  CO., 

[STJCCESSOES  TO  J.  L,.  PETEES,] 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
843  Broailnay,  Ufew  York. 

[srCCESSOES    TO    LEE    &    WALKEB,] 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music 
and  Musical  Merchandise. 

OS3  Cbestnut  Street,  Pbilatleliiliia. 

The  above  three  stores  have  close  connections, 
so  that  the  same  music  and  the  same  music 
books  may  be  seen  and  are  for  sale  in  eacli 
store;  as  also  in  the  stores  of  the  following 
special  Agents : 

Music  Publishers,   and  Wholesale    and  Retail 
Dealers  in  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musical 
Instruments,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
The  largest  stock  in  the  North  West. 
Cliirag-o,  III. 

Geo.  D.  Newhall  &  Co., 

[Successors  to  Dobmeyer  &  Newhall] , 
Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Music,  Music 
Books,  Musical  Instruments  and  Musical  Mer- 
chandise. 

Cincinnati,  Ollio. 
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Venus. 

The  London  AtJienosiim  prints  tlie  following  verses  on 
the  picture  of  Tenus,  recently  painted  by  Mr.  Bume 
Jones,  of  London: — 

Pallid  -with  tooinnch  longing, 
"White  with  passion  and  prayer. 

Goddess  of  Love  and  Beauty, 
She  sits  in  the  picture  there — 

Sits,  with  her  dark  eyes  seeking 

Something  more  subtle  still 
Than  the  old  delights  of  loving. 

Her  measureless  days  to  till. 

She  has  loved  and  been  loved  so  often, 

In  the  long,  immortal  years, 
That  she  tires  of  the  worn-out  rapture. 

Sickens  of  hopes  and  tears. 

No  joys  nor  sorrows  move  her — 

Gone  is  her  ancient  pride. 
For  her  head  she  found  too  heavy 

The  crown  she  has  cast  aside. 

Clothed  in  her  scarlet  splendor, 

Bright  with  her  glory  of  hair. 
Sad  that  she  is  not  mortal — 

Eternally  sad  and  fair- 
Longing  for  joys  she  knows  not, 

Athirst  with  a  vain  desire. 
There  she  sits  in  the  picture, 

Daughter  of  Foam  and  Fire. 

— Louise  CIiandler  Moclton. 
—March,  1878. 
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Notes  and  Eeminiscences  on  the  Develop- 
ment and  Rapid  Progress  of  Music  in 
this  Country  during  the  past 
Century, 

BY   LORING   B.    BARKES. 

No  attempt  will  here  be  made  to  frame  a  his- 
torical narrative  of  the  progress  that  music  has 
made  in  this  country  durinfj  the  period  indi- 
cated. That  would  require  years  of  patient 
research  and  labor,  and  many  volumes  to  con- 
tain it  when  completed.  A  sketch  onh' — 
possibly  a  rough  sketch,  is  all  that  is  aimed 
at;  and  if  important  events  .shall  be  omitted  or 
touched  upon  lightly,  the  critical  reader  will 
pass  over  them ;  and  in  so  doing  be  may  possi- 
bly find  something  of  interest,  should  it  fail  to 
instruct.  The  subject  is  unquestionably  inter- 
es  ing,  however  poorly  it  iiiay  be  presented. 

Much  of  the  later  portion  of  these  notes,  or 
reminiscences,  are  from  the  personal  recollec- 
tions of  the  writer,  while  the  earlier  period, 
that  of  one  hvmdred  years  ago,  may  be  some- 
what enlivened  by  the  use  of  such  incidents  in 
the  active  life  of  the  honored  father  of  the  wri- 
ter, who  lived  contemporaneously  with  Wm. 
Billings,  Oliver  Holden,  Swan,  Reed  and  oth- 
ers, whose  writings  were  then,  and  for  many 
years  thereafter,  in  general  use  in  the  churches 
of  the  land.  The  peculiar  characteristics  of 
the  greater  portion  of  the  sacred  music  of  those 
days  has  been  well  presented  to  this  generation 
from  time  to  time  through  the  so-called  Old 
Folks  Concerts,  the  fugue  being  then  the  most 
popular  style.  Much  of  it  was  in  the  minor 
key,  as  it  was  deemed  the  more  appropriate  for 
church  worship.  One  notable  example  of  a 
wholly  different  character,  however,  is  worthy 


of  a  place  in  this  record.  The  tune  "Corona- 
tion," written  in  the  strong,  manly  key  of  A- 
niajor,  and  which  is  heard  in  all  the  churches 
of  the  present  time,  in  its  majestic  and  inspir- 
ing strains,  never  fails  to  uplift  the  soul 
of  the  jvorshipper  as  few  modern  compositions 
can.  Through  the  medium  of  this  tune  main- 
ly, though  he  was  the  writer  of  many  others, 
has  the  name  of  its  composer,  Oliver  Holdea, 
been  handed  down  to  us  as  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  this  department  of  art ;  and  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  puritanical  notions  of  those 
times  forbade,  by  legal  enactments,  any  amuse- 
ments of  a  theatrical  character,  and  that  the 
singing  school  was  the  only  real  recreation  al- 
lowed, it  is  not  surprising  that  composers 
should  have  sprung  up  to  fill  the  wants  and 
requirements  of  the  people. 

Wm.  Billings  was  a  tanner  by  trade,  and 
many  a  tune  of  his  was  first  chalked  out  on  the 
door  of  his  tannery,  before  being  plficed  in  any 
more  enduring  form.  The  earliest  record  we 
have  of  the  formation  of  any  society  for  the 
improvement  of  church  music  is  that  of  the 
Stougliton  Choral  Society  in  1786,  and  which 
has  survived  the  changes  of  the  century  and  is 
still,  in  its  vigorous  old  age,  devoting  its  en- 
ergies to  its  own  distinctive  work;  not  of  a 
character  however  to  rank  with  the  great  cho- 
ral societies  of  the  country. 

The  Massachusetts  Society,  so  called,  located 
in  Boston,  was  formed  in  1807,  but  after  a 
precarious  existence  of  three  years,  it  ceased  to 
exist.  Then  came  the  world-renowned  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society,  which  dates  its  organiza- 
tion from  April,  1815.  Two  of  the  great  Ora- 
torios of  the  masters  whose  names  they  then 
adopted  as  the  name  of  the  new  society, — the 
Messiah  of  Handel,  and  the  Creation  of  Haydn, 
— were  purchased  and  the  study  of  them  began 
in  right  good  earnest.  In  this  connection  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  selection  of  two 
works  ef  the  character  of  the  Messiah  and  the 
Creation,  both  so  immeasurably  beyond  the 
character  of  the  only  music  then  known,  is 
alike  creditable  and  surprising.  It  was  an 
amazing  stride  into  those  upper  regions  of  har- 
mony and  inspiration.  Such  progress  was 
made  and  such  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  existed 
among  its  members  that  it  was  decided  to  give 
a  public  performance  in  the  early  winter  of  the 
same  year  in  which  the  society  was  formed. 
The  concert  was  given  in  the  King's  Chapel, 
as  it  was  then  called,  now  Stone  Cliapel.  The 
programme  was  mainly  made  up  of  selections 
from  the  two  works  named  and  the  church  was 
filled  with  delighted  listeners.  The  Columbian 
Sentinel,  edited  by  Major  Ben.  Russel,  a  repre- 
sentative man,  was  enthusiastic  iu  praises  of 
the  new  society  and  of  their  concert,  and  from 
that  time  the  praise  of  the  society  was  on  ev- 
ery tongue,  and  a  great  degree  of  prosperity 
attended  its  labors  for  many  years. 

All  honor  to  Thomas  Smith  Webb,  Amasa 
Winchcstei',   Nathaniel  Tucker,   and  Matthew 


Stanley  Parker,  whose  names  appear  in  the  act 
of  incorporation  of  Feb.  7,  1816,  as  approved 
by  Caleb  Strong,  Governor,  and  te  many  oth- 
ers, their  associates,  to  the  number  of  nearly 
fifty,  for  the  transmission  to  us,  of  this  genera- 
tion, of  this  highly  valued  Boston  institution, 
which  began  with  high  aims,  and  which  has  so 
nobly  sustained  itself  during  all  the  changes 
which  have  since  taken  place.  No  very  great 
changes,  hovi  ever,  in  the  character  of  the  mu- 
sic of  the  churches  was  made  until  the  advent 
among  us,  in  1821,  of  Lowell  Mason,  who  in- 
troduced in  a  volume  of  Hymn  tunes — many 
from  old  English  and  German  writers,  as  well 
as  those  of  his  own  composition, — tunes  of  a 
wholly  different  character  from  those  in  gener- 
al use  at  that  time,  and  which  through  the 
joint  efforts  of  Mr.  Mason  and  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society, — the  latter  as  publisher, — erad- 
icated in  a  great  measure  the  tunes  of  the  pre- 
vious half  century  as  used  in  the  Puritan 
churhes  of  New  England.  In  1837,  Mr.  Mason 
was  called  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Society 
with  which  he  had  labored  in  another  capaci- 
ty, which  position  he  held  for  five  years,  with 
credit  alike  to  himself  and  the  society  over 
which  he  presided. 

Very  little  interest  in  music  was  manifested 
in  any  section  of  this,  at  that  time,  compara- 
tively new  country  outside  the  limits  of  Bos- 
ton. Here  it  had  taken  firm  root ;  but  though 
much  had  been  accomplished  by  Mr.  Mason 
and  others,  in  educating  and  improving  the 
public  taste,  it  was  not  until  1837  or  38  that  the 
authorities  of  the  city  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  introduce  music  into  any  oftour  public  schools 
as  a  part  of  the  studies  of  the  pupils.  This  de- 
cision on  the  part  of  the  city  authorities  was 
mainly  in  consequence  of  the  influence  of  an 
organization  known  as  the  Boston  Academy  of 
Music,  instituted  in  1832,  with  Samuel  A.  Eli- 
ot, the  father  of  the  present  President  of  Har- 
vard University,  as  President,  and  Lowell 
Mason  and  Geo.  Jas.  Webb  as  musical  profes- 
sors. Here  oratorios  and  smaller  works  were 
from  time  to  time  performed,  and  concerts  ex- 
clusively for  orchestra  were  given. 

The  writer  has  a  distinct  recollection  of  the 
time  when  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony  was 
first  performed  in  Boston  by  this  society  in  the 
early  years  of  its  existence,  in  1841.  This  was 
probably  the  first  time  that  any  one  of  the  great 
symphonies  of  this  wonderful  master  of  har- 
mony had  ever  been  heard  in  this  country;  for 
the  great  orchestras  of  other  cities  did  not  then 
exist,  with  the  exception  of  the  New  Yerk 
Philharmonic,  which  was  organized  in  this 
same  year,  1841.  Though  fully  three-fourths 
of  an  hour  were  consumed  iu  its  production, 
the  tempi  being  slowly  and  carefully  taken  by 
Henry  Schmidt  as  leader,  with  Wm.  Keyser  at 
the  head  of  the  first  violins,  it  opened  up  to  all 
hearers  a  new  source  of  enjoyment  till  thattime 
unknown.  If  the  listening  to  an  Oratorio  by 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  a   few  years 
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earlier  was  a  new  revelation,  the  perforn\ance 
of  a  Beethoven  Symphony  was  none  the  less 
80,  and  the  thrill  of  admiration,  as  its  ever 
changing  beauties  dragged  their  slow  length 
along,  is  well  remembered  to  this  day,  but  can- 
not be  described. 

To  turn  from  the  conceit  room  to  the  stage, 
we  find  from  Clapp's  Record  of  the  Boston 
Stage,  that  Der  Freischutz  and  the  Barber  of 
Seville,  of  course  in  English,  were  brought  out 
at  the  Boston  Theatre  in  January,  1829,  under 
the  direction  of  Tom  Comer,  as  he  was  famil- 
iarly called,  with  solos  by  Mrs.  Austin,  Mrs. 
Pnpanti,  Mr.  Comer,  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Horn,  and 
others. 

In  September,  1829,  the  first  attempt  at  Ital- 
ian Opera  in  Boston,  was  the  production  of 
Tancredi  and  TTut  Barber.  The  company  con- 
sisted of  Madam  Feron  and  "others  of  less 
note;"  Ostinelli  led  the  orchestra,  and  Tom 
Comer  was  musical  director,  with  Wm.  B.  Ol- 
iver and  Capt.  Sam.  Adams,  two  of  Boston's 
notables — in  their  way — in  the  chorus. 

The  appearance  in  this  city  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Wood,  in  December  1833,  seems  to  have 
created  quite  a  sensation,  and  it  is  recorded 
that  the  receipts  during  the  engagement  of 
December  and  the  three  days  in  January,  five 
weeks,  amounted  to  more  than  $10,000,  which 
for  those  times  was  very  great.  Oinderella, 
Oiiy  Mannering,  The  Barber,  Der  Freischutz, 
Frn.  Diamlo,  Robert  the  Devil,  and  La  Sonnam- 
bula,  all  in  English,  were  given  by  this  really 
good  company,  which  included  among  the 
number,  Mr.  Wm.  F.  Brongh,  the  heavy  Bas- 
so. Mrs.  Wood  was  unquestionably  the  finest 
vocalist  that  had  ever  been  heard  in  this  coun- 
try at  that  time,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
that  she  had  many  admirers.  Even  to  this 
day,  among  some  of  the  earlier  opera  goers, 
we  hear  Mrs.  Wood  quoted  as  one  of  the  best 
singers  they  had  ever  heard. 

The  Seguin  troupe  first  appeared  in  Boston 
in  Opera  at  the  old  Tabernacle  in  Howard  St., 
in  1845.  The  first  representation  of  Norma  in 
this  city  was  given  on  the  opening  night.  For 
two  or  three  years  thereafter  this  really  fine 
company,  though  limited  in  number  of  princi- 
pal artists,  enjoyed  a  great  degree  of  populari- 
ty. But  when  in  1847  Marti's  Italian  Opera 
Company,  from  Havana,  ^<-ith  such  artists  as 
Tedesco,  Perelli,  Novelli,  Vita,  and  many  oth- 
ers, who  would  take  a  high  rank  in  any  com- 
pany of  the  present  day,  made  its  appearance 
at  the  Howard  in  a  round  of  Italian  Operas, 
beginning  with  Ernani,  the  former  favorites 
were  forgotten.  Who  that  heard  for  the  first 
time  the  consummate  artists  named,  and  wit- 
nessed the  grotesque  girations  of  Sanquirico  in 
his  inimitable  delineation  of  Leporello  in  Don 
CJoBarani,  though  he  could  not  sing,  will  everfor- 
get  the  Havana  Opera  Co.?  Eliza  Ostinelli, 
afterwards  Madame  Biscaccianti,  made  a  suc- 
cessful first  appearance  in  Opera  in  1848,  the 
opera  chosen  for  her  debut  being  La  Sonnam- 
bula.  TrufR  and  Benedetti,  who  remained  in 
this  country  several  successive  seasons  and  be- 
came very  popular  with  alt  classes,  first  ap- 
peared in  1848.  Those  superb  artists,  Bcsio, 
Bettini,  Badiali  (the  three  B's,  as  they  were 
called)  with  Salvi  and  Marini,  were  listened  to 
by  thousands  through  two  or  more  seasons, 
first  coming  among  us  in  1850.     Grisi  and  Ma- 


rio, with  that  superb  barytone  Badiali,  and 
Susini,  then  in  his  prime,  appeared  at  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre  in  1854,  in  a  round  of  operas,  much 
to  the  delight  of  all  critical  listeners;  and  in 
the  same  year  the  Pyne  and  Harrison  troupe  of 
English  singers  were  heard  in  the  same  house 
in  a  succession  of  operas  in  English. 

The  Bostan  Academy  of  Music,  already  re- 
ferred to,  had  a  short  life  of  some  six  or  eight 
years,  and  from  that  time  forward,  until  the 
arrival  on  our  shores  of  the  Germania  Musical 
Society  in  1848,  very  little  orchestral  music 
was  heard.  This  society,  composed  of  young 
men  of  fine  musical  culture,  enthusiastic  in 
their  art,  and  numbering  twenty-five  all  told, 
formed  themselves  into  an  orchestra  before 
leaving  their  native  land,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  concerts  of  a  strictly  classical  character 
in  the  States  of  our  widely  extended  country, 
and  well  did  they  fulfil  their  mission:  many 
times  under  most  disheartening  circumstances, 
but  never  giving  themselves  up  to  anything  un- 
worthy of  their  high  art  aims ;  and  it  must  ev- 
en now  be  a  source  of  pride  with  each  member 
of  that  pioneer  organization,  scattered  and  sep- 
arated from  each  other  as  they  are,  to  know 
tliat  they  never  prostituted  art  in  all  their 
wanderings,  and  that  the  good  seed  they  so 
liberally  sowed  has  returned  to  us  and  to  them 
in  the  ripened  grain,  a  thousand  fold. 

The  arrival  in  this  country  of  Mme.  Jenny  Lind, 
that  world-renowned  and  highly-gifted  songstress, 
who  first  Appeared  in  New  York  in  1841,  was  an 
event  of  very  great  importance  to  the  musical 
world.  Thonsande  of  delighted  listeners  were  ever 
within  reach  of  her  voice  on  all  occasions  of  her 
public  performances,  and  no  artiet  ever  bade  adieu 
to  friends  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  more  sincerely 
loved  for  her  art,  than  Mme.  Jenny  Lind,  or  Mad- 
ame Goldschmidt,  as  she  then  was.  The  unprece- 
dented success  of  this  star  of  the  first  magnitude, 
induced  others  to  try  their  fortunes  with  us,  and 
(he  following  year,  1852,  brought  ua  two  of  the 
most  highly  gifted  vocalists  of  the  present  century, 
— Henrietta  Sontag  and  Alboni;  and  while 
I  lie  Lind  was  bidding  adieu  to  our  shores  in  May  of 
that  year,  the  superb  Sontag  followed  in  September, 
and  Alboni  in  October. 

The  season  of  1852  was  memorable  in  the  minds 
of  all  Bostonians,  from  the  advent  among  them  of 
the  artistes  here  named,  and  the  additional  fact  of 
the  opening  of  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  Dwighl's  Journal  of  Music,  both  of 
the  latter  filling  a  great  want  at  that  time,  and  both 
increasing  in  value  as  the  years  roll  on.  Many 
others  among  the  world's  greatest  artists,  both  vo- 
cal and  instrumental,  have  visited  us ;  among  whom 
may  be  mentioned  John  Braham,  in  1840,  that  won- 
derful old  man  of  seventy,  who  could  draw  tears 
into  the  eyes  of  his  audience  as  with  marvellous 
power  he  declaimed  Handel's  "  Deeper  and  deeper 
still,"  followed  by  that  no  less  wonderful  tone  pict- 
ure :  "  Waft  her  Angels  to  the  skies,"  or  thrilled 
the  listener  with  his  "  Sound  an  Alarm."  Madame 
La  Grange,  in  1865,  and  for  several  consecutive 
seasons  thereafter,  will  be  remembered  as  one  of 
the  most  conscientious  artists  who  ever  appeared 
among  us;  versatile  and  satisfactory  in  all  her 
roles.  Adelina  Tatti,  though  then  but  just  from 
lier  training  school,  in  1859  and  60,  foreshadowed 
even  at  that  immature  period  in  her  musical  career, 
— one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  successful  on  rec- 
ord,— her  subsequent  world-wide  reputation  as  a 
star  with  few  if  any  equals  and  no  superiors.  The 
more  recent  and  prolonged  residence  in  this  coun- 


try of  that  ranch  beloved  and  highly  gifted  artiste, 
the  late  lamented  Parepa  Rosa,  is  remembered  by 
all  lovers  of  the  divine  art,  and  it  may  be  said  in 
truth  that  no  artist  ever  contributed  more  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  thousands  who  were  enabled  to 
listen  to  her  vocalism,  whether  in  Concert,  Orato- 
rio or  Opera,  than  this  highly  accomplished  artiste. 

The  season  of  1872  and  73  will  be  remembered  as 
one  in  which  Mr.  Manager  Stralcosch  presented  the 
people  of  this  country  witli  something  approaching 
Grand  Opera,  with  that  eminent  artiste,  Christine 
NilsBon,  in  a  company  of  which  such  names  as  Tor- 
riani,  Gary,  Campanini,  Capoul,  Del  Puente,  and 
Scolari  were  members. 

A  decade  earlier  we  were  regaled  with  the  warb- 
lingB  of  such  song-birds  as  Laborde,  Gazianiga  and 
Piccolomini,  while  the  stentorian  lungs  of  Carl 
Formes  and  the  exceedingly  satisfactory  vocaliim 
of  Stigelli,  that  highly  accomplished  tenor,  were 
both  listened  to  with  pleasure  and  profit  by  our  ris- 
ing and  ambitious  young  singers  as  well  as  by  »ld 
er  patrons  of  the  opera. 

The  names  of  Albani  and  Lucca  will  call  up  pleas- 
ant remembrances,  while  the  quartet  of  English 
vocalists,  which  included  in  its  number  that  con- 
summate artist,  Charles  Santley,  recalls  in  the  minds 
of  all  lovers  of  the  true  and  good  in  art  some  of 
the  pleasantest  recollections  of  their  lives.  But  to 
enumerate  all,  would  be  to  bring  before  the  eye  of 
the  reader  the  Inrger  number  of  the  world's  great- 
est artists ;  but  we  forbear,  though  the  name  of 
Mdlle.  Therese  Tietjens,  an  artiste  of  unqualified 
superiority  in  the  roles  of  Grand  Opera,  no  less  than 
in  Oratorio,  must  not  be  passed  by  in  silence,  while 
those  of  Madame  Rudersdorff  and  Pescha-Leutner 
are  both  entitled  to  a  place  in  this  record. 

Many  of  the  most  cultured  and  accomplished  ar- 
tists known  to  fame  now  proudly  claim  this  country 
as  their  birth  place,  among  whom  may  he  named 
the  Phillipps's,  Kellogg,  Gary,  Van  Znndt,  and  our 
basso,  Whitnej',  as  the  most  conspicuously  shining 
lights  at  the  present  time;  while  a  host  of  lesser 
luminaries  are  scattered  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  land. 

A  large  number  of  eminent  pianists  of  both  sex- 
es, native  and  to  the  manor  born,  are  residents  of 
many  of  our  larger  cities,  the  greater  portion  of 
whom  have  mastered  the  difficulties  of  the  instru- 
ment under  the  teachings  of  the  great  European 
masters,  and  who,  though  unable  to  rival  the  mar- 
vellous power  of  a  Billow  or  a  Rubinstein,  are  yet 
equal  to  all  requirements  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  great  works  of  the  masters.  Miss  Topp,  Miss 
Mehlig,  Miss  Krebs,  Arabella  Goddard,  and  Mad. 
EssipofF  are  not  forgotten,  though  the  two  great 
names  above  given  are  of  more  recent  date  among 
us  ;  while  we  still  have  Madame  Schiller  and  Eiv£- 
King,  two  artists  of  great  eminence,  to  delight  the 
ear  of  the  listener.  Eminent  teachers  of  the  Piano, 
mainly  from  the  ranks  of  our  own  countrymen,  are 
now  found  in  all  our  large  cities  and  smaller  towns ; 
while  the  same  remark  will  apply  to  organ  instruc- 
tors and  vocal  teachers,  as  well. 

With  all  this  native  talent  and  an  ambition  to  ex- 
cel on  the  part  of  the  young  women  and  yonng 
men  of  this  country,  it  must  be  recorded  that  very 
little  attention  has  as  yet  been  given  to  any  other 
instrument  than  the  piano,  if  we  except  the  organ  ; 
though  some  successful  efforts  have  been  made  in 
that  direction  by  one  at  least  of  the  conservatories 
of  music  with  which  all  our  larger  cities  are  now 
well  supplied.  In  the  nature  of  things  however,  the 
time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  our  grand  orches- 
tras, now  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  our 
Teutonic  fellow  citizens  ,will  be  shared  by  our  own 
native  musicians.  Of  Societies  for  the  practice  of 
the  great  Oratorios  of  the  old  masters  as  well  M 
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the  new,  the  Boston  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
holds  the  undisputed  first  place  for  efficiency,  as  it 
ranks  first  in  age,  having  survived  the  changes  and 
reverses  of  more  than  sixty  years.  Of  the  forma- 
tion of  other  similar  organizations  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  quote  from  the  report  of  the  President  of 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  ma-le  in  1876.  He 
says :  "  We  find  them  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
the  hills  of  Nevada,  and  among  the  older  cities  of 
our  wide  spread  country,  many  bearing  our  names, 
and  in  most  cases  owing  their  origin  to  those  who 
received  their  first  impressions  of  the  true  value  to 
a  community  of  a  society  of  this  nature  from  the  par- 
ent society  of  Boston."  Where  tliero  was  but  one 
choral  society,  and  that  the  Handel  and  Haydn, 
some  twenty-five  years  ago,  there  are  now,  scattered 
through  our  cities  and  larger  towns  from  the  east- 
ernmost limits  of  our  country  even  to  the  far  Pacific 
coast,  many  like  organizations,  all  engaged  in  the 
work  of  educating  the  masses  in  the  higher  branch- 
es of  musical  knowledge.  Singing  clubs  composed 
of  male  voices  only,  and  others  where  the  united 
voices  of  both  sexes  are  employed  to  interpret  works 
of  the  highest  order  of  vocal  writing,  which  until  a 
recent  period  were  entirely  unknown,  have  been 
formed  in  many  of  the  large  cities  and  their  per- 
formances are  among  the  most  enjoyable  of  the  mu- 
sical season. 

The  festivals  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society, 
which  occur  every  third  year  in  the  month  of  May, 
take  rank  as  the  great  musical  events  of  the  country, 
and  visitors  from  great  distances  are  found  in  at- 
tendance. Cincinnati  has  within  a  few  years  organ- 
ized a  similar  series  of  festivals  and  has  met  with 
success  in  the  venture,  which  is  an  evidence  of  the 
interest  aroused  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States, 
in  classical  music. 

Composers  of  Symphonies,  Oratorios,  and  works 
of  less  magnitude,  whose  creations  would  do  credit 
to  writers  in  the  more  highly  cultured  centres 
of  musical  art  in  the  old  world,  are  now  found  in 
the  new. 

The  Thomas  Orchestra  is  entitled  to  the  first 
rank  as  an  organization  of  musicians,  and  it  has 
accomplished  a  great  work  in  presenting  composi- 
tions of  the  highest  order  of  merit,  as  well  as  those 
of  a  lighter  character,  to  those  in  distant  places  as 
well  as  in  our  older  cities;  thereby  elevating  the 
taste  of  many  who  until  such  hearing  were  io'no- 
rnnt  of  the  character  of  such  compositions  as  are 
presented  by  this  fine  band  of  musicians.  They 
have  successfully  followed  out  the  work  so  well  be- 
gan and  accomplished  by  the  Germania  thirty 
years  previously. 

The  Harvard  Musical  Association  is  to  Boston 
what  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York  is  to 
that  city.  It  is  an  organization  employing  an  or- 
chestra for  the  especial  purpose  of  presenting  the 
great  works  of  the  Masters  in  Symphonic  form,  now 
in  its  thirteenth  year  of  active  service,  each  season  ; 
and  to  no  Association  in  this  country  is  a  greater 
degree  of  credit  due  for  persistent  and  untiring  en- 
ergy in  bringing  before  our  cultured  audiences 
those  creations  of  genius  now  so  familiar  to  concert 
goers,  than  to  that  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Associa- 
tion. Long  may  it  be  sustained  as  one  of  the  indis- 
pensable institutions  of  Boston. 

When  each  of  our  great  cities  can  point  to  an  es- 
tablished orchestra  like  the  two  Philharmonic  Soci- 
eties of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  the  Harvard 
Musical  Society  of  Boston,  as  permanent  institu- 
tions, then  we  may  justly  lay  claim  to  being  a  mu- 
sical country ,  and  when  we  consider  the  position 
occupied  in  the  musical  world  by  our  vocal  artists, 
we  may  well  say  that  sunny  Italy  can  no  longer  be 
considered  par  excellence,  as  the  land  of  song.  That 
honor  mnst  at  least  be  divided  with  tlie  fair  daugh- 
ters and  brave  sons  of  America ;  and  the  day  can- 
not be  far  distant  when  the  more  highly  cultured 
Teutonic  and  Saxon  races  of  the  old  world  will  also 
feel  honored  in  sharing  the  crown  so  long  worn  by 
them  with  their  ambitious  rivals  on  this  side  of  the 
broad  Atlantic. 

The  two  great  Gilmore  Jubilees  of  1869  and  1872, 
though  partaking  largely  of  the  sensational,  are  wor- 
thy of  mention  in  this  record  ;  the  first,  as  satisfac- 


torily solving  a  question  till  then  untried,  as  to 
whether  so  large  a  body  of  cliorioters  as  was  con- 
tained in  that  chorus, — stated  to  be  five  thousand, 
— could  sing  together  in  time  and  tune;  and  the 
second, — that  of  three  years  later, — as  introducing 
to  us  three  military  Bands,  unequalled,  and  in  no 
sense  previously  approached  by  any  similar  organ- 
izations in  this  country;  England,  France  and  Ger- 
many were  each  thus  represented.  That  Jubilee 
was  also  remarkable  for  the  great  nnmber  who  oc- 
cupied the  seats  assigned  for  the  grand  chorus, 
which  was  stated  to  consist  of  some  twenty  thou- 
sand, but  that  portion  of  the  performances  which 
fell  to  that  immense  body  could  hardly  be  called  a 
success.  Financially  it  was  a  disastrous  failure, 
while  that  of  1869  was  a  financial  success. 

This  somewhat  crude  and  certainly  imperfect  re- 
sume of  the  wide-spread  and  rapid  stride  that 
music  has  made  In  this  country  during  the  period 
under  consideration  would  be  still  more  defective 
were  we  to  omit  mention  of  two  important  branch- 
es of  the  musical  art  in  the  mechanical  department, 
not  heretofore  touched  upon. 

The  manufacture  of  musical  instruments,  particu- 
larly of  Piano-fortes  and  Reed  organs,  has  grown  to 
colossal  proportions  in  this  country  during  the  last 
half  century,  (though  the  introduction  of  the  Reed 
organ  is  of  more  recent  date),  until  it  has  become 
one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  industry  ; 
and  the  products  of  the  best  makers  are  found  in 
all  the  principal  cities  of  Europe  as  well  as  those  of 
our  own  country.  It  is  true  that  thousands  of  both 
descriptions  of  instruments  are  only  made  to  sell, 
without  regard  to  durability  or  quality  of  tone,  but 
our  best  will  challenge  comparison  with  any  manu- 
factured in  the  older  workshops  of  the  world. 

But  perhaps  no  department  of  musical  activity  has 
made  more  rapid  strides  or  reached  a  higher  grade 
of  Jinancial  success  than  that  of  the  music  publish- 
ers. And  though  tons  of  trash  in  the  form  of 
sheet  music,  which  mainly  adorn  the  music  racks  of 
the  Miss  Flimseys  of  the  country,  and  thousands 
of  books  of  Church  Psalmody,  manufactured  ex- 
pressly to  sell  at  "  Conventions,"  are  annually  put 
through  the  hands  of  the  engraver  and  the  press 
man  ;  a  marked  change  in  the  demand  for  a  higher 
order  of  compositions,  from  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, is  an  encouraging  indication  of  improved  musi- 
cal culture  among  na. 

We  have  here  attempted  to  chronicle,  however 
imperfectly,  our  progress  as  a  nation  in  the  culture 
of  music,  and  to  point  out  some  of  the  advantages 
which  we  have  reaped  from  it  in  a  business  point 
of  view  ;  but  our  great  need  has  not,  as  yet,  been 
referred  to : — a  college  of  music,  not  a  castle  in  the 
air,  like  the  one  so  nearly  erected — on  paper — but 
a  few  years  ago  and  recently  revived  again, 
where  millions,  now  thousands,  had  already  been 
pledged  by  some  one  of  vast  wealth  for  this  pur- 
pose. Such  an  institution  must  have  at  its  head  a 
man  of  acknowledged  ability  and  possessed  of  the 
highest  musical  acquirements,  with  instructors  in 
each  department  of  high  professional  attainments, 
that  our  rising  generation  of  natural  musicians  may 
gain  the  knowledge  they  seek,  without  crossing  the 
seas,  as  many  now  do ;  and  where  the  most  rigid 
tests  shall  alone  entitle  the  graduate  to  wear  a  de- 
gree ;  then  if  we  find  a  Mus.  Doc.  or  a  Professor 
among  us,  we  shall  know  his  authority  for  wearing 
the  high-sounding  title.  No  reflections  are  intend- 
ed in  these  remarks,  on  these  who  have  eor»i«rf  their 
titles,  but  on  those  only  who  assume  them. 

Too  little  attention  is  now  given  by  our  teachers, 
both  in  and  out  of  conservatories,  to  the  first  rudi- 
ments, 80  essential  to  all,  until  it  has  become  a  near- 
ly universal  remark,  that  we  have  no  readers  now, 
as  formerly.  We  know  personally  of  some  young 
ladies  who  have  "  graduated  "  from  some  Conserva- 
tory, well  advertised  as  furnishing  pupils  with  thor- 
ough musical  education,  and  who  have  already  filled 
some  important  position  at  a  single  concert ;  it  may 
be  after  the  "Pol  Parrot"  method  of  committing 
everything  to  memory,  through  the  medium  of  the 
ear,  but  who  ignominiously  failed  to  pass  an  exam- 
ination for  admission  to  a  church  choir,  simply  be- 
cause it  was  quite  impossible  for  them  to  read  a  plain 
hymn  tune  at  sight;  and  who  were  obliged  to  resort 
to  private  instruction  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
this  important  lack  in  their  musical  education.tliougli 
at  the  time  of  "graduating"  they  were  told  that  they 
were  Artists  I  The  small  and  unimportant  (!) 
matter  of  reading  had  never  been  taught  them. 

For  our  present  purpose  it  matters  not  whether 
the  Conservatory  referred  to  is  located  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Boston  or  Chicago.  The  facts 
are  as  slated. 


The  principal  object  however  of  this  record  is  not 
to  pnint  out  our  needs  or  to  criticize  men  or  meas- 
ures, but  to  show  in  some  slight  degree  the  progress 
we  have  made  as  a  nation  in  this  most  delightfnl, 
most  ennobling,  and  most  highly  valued  of  all  hu- 
man arts.  There  is  force  in  the  remark,  that  he 
who  writes  the  songs  of  a  nation  is  mightier  than 
he  who  makes  its  laws.  Then  let  us  look  well  to 
the  culture  of  our  song  writers. 


Boman  Notes. 

[Special  Correspondence  of  the  Phlladelpfala 
Evening  Bulletin.l 

RoMB,  Italy,  March  22,  1878. — It  is  the  season  of 
concerts  in  Rome  ;  the  most  important  one  we  have 
had  was  Sgnmbati's,  which  took  place  a  few  days 
ago  at  the  Sala  Dante.  All  the  musical  notabilities 
— professors  and  amateurs — as  well  as  literary  per- 
fonnagea — were  present  ;  among  these,  Massenet, 
who  is  now  in  Rome  superintending  the  rehearsals 
of  his  opera,  II  Re  di  Lahore,  which  was  sung  for 
the  first  time  at  the  Apollo  last  evening ;  Prehn, 
the  distinguished  violoncellist;  Madame  Helbig ; 
Kendell,  the  German  Ambassador,  who  is  nnfanat 
ico  per  la  mntiea  ;  Countess  Giuliucci  (nala  Clara 
Novello) ;  her  clever  sisters,  M'ss  Sibilla  Novello 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Cowden  Clarke,  to  whom  all 
Shakespeare  students  are  gratefu'  ;  any  number  of 
Roman  princes  and  princesses — who  have  a  taste 
for  the  arts,  it  is  supposed,  by  inheritance,  etc.,  etc., 
— the  list  is  endless. 

It  was  a  delightful  concert,  and  displayed  Sgam- 
bati  in  his  double  musical  character  as  composer 
and  executant.  Sgambati  is  a  cold,  reserved  man  ; 
has  exquisite  dignity  of  presence,  which  would  be 
haughty  if  it  were  not  for  the  fine  nuances  of  self- 
respect  and  gentlemanlike,  modest  selfposseasion. 
When  he  sits  down  to  tbn  piano  his  serious,  con- 
tained manner  gives  no  hope  of  the  Sre  and  passion 
you  afterwards  discover  in  his  performance.  He  is 
very  terree  in  execution.  You  feel  confidence  in 
Mm  from  the  beginning.  The  first  piece  on  the 
programme  gave  us  a  chance  to  notice  the  firmer 
qualities  of  his  playing.  It  was  the  32  variations 
with  Tema  in  Do  minor,  opus  86,  Beethoven,  "  a 
composition  that  is  regarded  as  a  tour  de  force  of 
harmonic,  rhythmic  and  counterpoint  science,  and 
which  demands  a  serious  executant."  This  was 
followed  by  one  of  his  own  remarkable  quintets  for 
piano  and  strings,  the  Fa  minor.  Sgambati's  quin- 
tets have  been  attracting  much  attention  in  Ger- 
many.    They  are  new  placed  in  the  repertorio  of 
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with  the  works  of  Schumann,  Brahms,  Rheinberg- 
ar  and  BafiT.  His  second  quintet  has  been  executed 
lately  with  great  success  in  the  concerts  of  Hellnis- 
berger,  at  Vienna.  Capocci,  the  clever  musical 
critic  of  the  Liberia  (son  of  the  well-known  old 
Maestro  di  Capella  Capocci,  of  St.  John  of  Latersn), 
saj's,  in  his  excellent  notice  of  Sgambati's  last  con- 
cert, when  alluding  to  the  quintet  in  Fa  Minor  : 
"  This  great  opus  of  serious  character  and  work- 
manship, rather  advanced  in  its  st3'le,  should  be 
listened  to  by  a  public  already  accustomed  to  com- 
positions of  the  modern  school.  The  multiplicity 
of  ideas,  the  richness  of  development,  the  freedom 
of  form  and  novelty  of  thought,  which  characterize 
it,  make  of  this  quintet  a  work  of  the  first  order." 
"  A  prophet  is  not  a  prophet,"  in  his  own  country, 
we  are  told,  but  this  is  the  way  Sgambati  is  judged 
by  a  clever  townsman,  who  has  grown  up  with  him 
from  boyhood. 

After  the  quintet,  Sgambati  sat  down  to  the 
piano,  and  played  a  succession  of  solos  that  were, 
as  the  Romans  say,  veramenle  sUtpendo.  He  began 
with  his  own  Notturno,  and  the  fine  Preludio  and 
Fuga;  then  he  played  a  brilliant  Capriccio  of  Scar- 
latti ;  n  Chant  Polonaise  of  Chopin,  translated  by 
Liszt,  and  a  Scherto  of  Mendelssohn's.  Tliis  bril- 
liant chaplet,  which  contained  Wagner's  Cor*  di 
Filatrici  del  Vascillo  Fanlamw,  transcribed  by  Liszt, 
displayed  the  executant's  marvellous  command  of 
technique,  as  well  as  his  high  order  of  musical  con- 
ception and  expression.  It  closed  with  a  perfect 
renderini'  of  Chopin's  bold,  energetic  8th  Polonaiie 
and  Liszt's  Raj>sodia  Ungherctc,  which  lifted  up  his 
audience  on  mighty  wings  of  musical  emotion. 

A  ghkat  pianist. 

I  have  heard  most,  if  not  all,  the  great  pianists 
of  the  last  thiity-five  years,  and  as  I  recall  them 
and  their  ci.iparutive  grades  of  merit  as  execut- 
ants, I  place  Sgambati  first,  I  do  not  name  Liszt 
in  this  cstegorv.  of  course.     That  celebrated  artist. 
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whom  I  liave  had  the  great  privilege  to  know  inti- 
mately for  many  years,  is  the  l;ing,  the  emperor  of 
pianistes.  He  is  vineqiialed.  He  is  the  poet  of  the 
instrument.  Under  his  hands  the  ivory  and  ebony 
kevs  are  as  biddable[?]as  a  flexible  and  pei'feet  voice, 
and  what  wonderful  hands  are  those  of  Liszt !  I 
once  had  a  chance  to  look  at  them  in  Palmistry 
light.  I  was  deeply  interested  in  Desbarolles  and 
other  works  on  that  doubtful  but  fascinating  lore. 
Story,  the  sculptor,  has  a  cast  in  plaster  of  Cho- 
pin's hand,  which  is  the  sickest  and  saddest  one  I 
ever  saw,  and  which  was,  I  am  sorry  to  report,  on 
the  authority  of  a  Russian  Princess,  who  was  one 
of  his  best  pupils,  and  to  whom  he  dedicated  one  of 
his  Etudes — a  very  dirty  hand  with  nails  that  were 
never  clean  !  This  cast  I  studied  very  carefully, 
and  told  Liszt  of  the  result  of  my  examinations. 
"We  laughed  over  the  subject,  and  Liszt  talked  of 
DesbaroUes,  whom  he  had  known,  and  of  Zingara 
Bohemian  cleverness  in  Palmistry.  No  intelligent 
person  believes  in  either  fortune  telling  or  ghosts, 
and  yet  many  of  us  are  of  the  opinion  of  a  good 
old  country  woman,  whom  I  asked,  when  I  was  a 
child,  if  she  believed  in  ghosts.  "  No,  no  !  I  don't 
believe  in  them,''  she  said ;  then  added,  with  a 
laugh,  "  yet,  after  all,  I'm  afraid  of  them." 

liszt's  hand. 

"  "What  can  you  make  out  of  my  hand  ?  "  said 
Liszt,  gayly,  holding  out  to  me  his  square,  large 
one,  the  knotty  fingers  of  which  tell  of  the  com- 
mand of  learned  music.  What  a  proof  of  Desbar- 
olles's  theory  is  to  be  found  in  the  hand  and  fingers 
of  this  celebrated  artist !  It  is  a  mixed  ene  ;  that 
ia,  the  fingers  are  varied,  some  are  round,  some 
square  and  some  flat  or  spatula;  this  is  the  true 
hand  of  an  artist,  for  it  betokens  form  and  idea. 
The  palm  is  covered  with  rays,  betraying  that  his 
life  has  been  an  agitated,  eventful  one,  full  of  pas- 
sion and  emotion, — but  the  philosophic  and  mate- 
rial nceiids,  or  knots,  on  the  Apollo  and  Mercury 
fingers,  the  logic  and  will  on  that  wonderful  long 
thumb,  which  extends  beyond  the  middle  joint  of 
the  fore-finger,  shows  how  this  remarkable  man  has 
been  able  to  conquer  instincts  and  govern  tempera- 
ment. According  to  palmistry  this  self  control  is 
shown  in  the  palm  lines,  which  are  a  little  defaced. 
Serious,  severe  work,  and  study  of  a  high  and  noble 
character,  have  effaced  the  impressions  of  a  stormy 
youth,  and  placed  him  in  old  age  on  a  lofty  plane 
where  he  enjoys  serenity  and  peace.  The  line  of 
life  is  the  strongest  1  ever  saw ;  and  numberless 
lines  start  out  from  the  Jupiter  mount.  The  fin- 
gers are  remarkable.  The  Jupiter  and  Saturn  fin- 
gers are  square  ;  the  ring,  or  Apollo,  and  little,  or 
Mercury  fingers,  are  spatula,  flat  and  broad.  The 
second  phalange  of  the  Jupiter  finger  is  longer  than 
the  first,  which  denotes  ambition.  The  Saturn  fin- 
ger is  full  of  knots.  There  is  a  wart  on  the  Apollo 
finger  of  the  right  hand.  The  force  of  the  little 
finger  on  both  hands  is  tremendous;  the  knuckle 
seems  as  if  made  of  iron.  The  knuckle  of  the  Apol- 
lo finger  is  very  strongly  developed.  The  knuckle 
of  the  Saturn  finger  is  like  a  hinge.  A  line  starts 
from  the  mot  of  the  Apollo  finger  and  traverses  all 
the  joints;  it  is  strongly  marked  ;  this  means  great 
renown.  Healy,  our  distinguished  American  por- 
trait painter,  who  lives  in  Paris,  has  Liszt's  two 
cunning  hands  in  bronze,  posed  as  if  they  were  on 
the  piano.  He  had  a  cast  taken  of  Liszt's  hands 
ten  years  ago,  when  he  painted  the  fine  portrait  of 
the  great  pianist  dressed  in  the  Abba's  dress,  seated 
at  a  piano.  This  portrait  was  taken  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances.  Healy  had  a  grand 
piano  placed  in  his  studio  and  painted  Liszt  while 
he  was  playing.  Healy  and  Liszt  were  friends, 
both  living  in  Rome  at  the  time.  It  was  that  mem- 
oiable  winter  of  '68-69,  when  we  had  in  this  city 
Longfellow  and  Liszt  and  Buchanan  Read  and  a 
host  of  artistic  celebrities,  most  of  whom  were  inti- 
mate friends.  Healy  afterwards  had  the  plaster 
hands  of  Liszt  cast  into  bronze.  If  you  go  to  Mr. 
Healy's  picturesque  studio  in  Paris,  66  Rue  Roche- 
foucauld, you  can  see  tliem  and  discover  more  than 
I  tell  you  in  this  hasty  remembrance  ;  you  can  also 
see  there  the  remarkable  portrait  of  Liszt  and  por- 
traits of  many  other  notabilities  whom  Mr.  Healy 
has  painted. 

liszt's  fkient)  and  pupil. 

But  to  go  back  to  Sgambati,  Liszt's  favorite  pu- 
pil and  valued  friend.  You  probably  know  little 
about  his  great  musical  merits  in  America,  and,  as 
he  is  a  hard  student,  unambitious — moreover  has  a 
very  happy,  full,  rich  life  in  Rome — he  is  not  like- 
ly to  conquer  foreign  laurels  by  artistic  journeys. 
He  has  some  means,  a  large  number  of  pupils,  and 


is  devoted  to  the  direction  of  music  in  the  Academy 
of  Santa  Cecilia.  It  is  only  those  who  have  the 
chance  of  hearing  Sgambati  in  Rome  that  can  ap- 
preciate what  a  treasure  we  possess.  He  is  rarely 
seen  in  society  ;  never  plays  in  salons,  e.xcept  foi' 
some  intimate  friend.  A  few  weeks  ago,  at  one  of 
my  Saturday  evenings,  he  delighted  us  by  playing 
Mendelssohn's  "On  wings  of  song;  "  but  this  is  a 
rare  occurrence. 

Sgambati  is  young,  not  over  thirty,  about  middle 
size  ;  has  dark  hair,  which  ho  wears  d  la  RaffaeU. 
When  lie  was  very  young  he  resembled  the  por- 
traits of  the  great  artist  of  Urbino.  He  has  dark 
eyes  and  brown  skin.  To  his  friends  he  is  gentle 
and  charming,  and  has  one  of  the  softest  and  sweet- 
est of  low  voices.  Lately  there  has  been  an  article 
published  in  the  Vienna  annual  review.  Die  Dioskn- 
ren,  upon  Italian  artists,  painters,  sculptors  and 
musicians.  The  author  is  Count  C.  Zalusld,  a  liter- 
ary person  of  taste  and  culture.  Apropos  to  eur 
Roman  executant  and  composer  he  writes:  "The 
long  residence  of  Liszt  in  Rome  has  left  a  perma- 
nent impression  on  the  music  of  that  city.  He 
formed  there 

A   GREAT   MUSICAL    STUDENT, 

who  seems  destined  to  procure  for  his  country 
another  musical  glory.  Giovanni  Sgambati  is  not 
only  a  pianist  of  the  first  order  :  he  is  a  composer 
endowed  with  extraordinary  talent,  to  which  are 
added  the  most  serious  and  profound  studies.  He 
already  enjoys  great  fame,  and  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  Wagner." 

The  author  then  relates  that  when  Wagner  was 
in  Rome,  last  year,  he  heard  Sgambati's  two  quin- 
tets for  piano  and  strings,  and  continues  thus  : 

"How  much  grace  and  passion,  what  admirable 
harmonic  chains  and  exquisite  workmanship  these 
important  compositions  reveal  cannot  be  expressed 
in  a  few  words.  Wagner  admired  them  so  much 
that  he  wrote  instantly  to  his  editor,  Schott,  in 
Mayence,  recommending  him  to  secure  these  quin- 
tets and  to  publish  them.  An  overture  (Rieivti)  is 
another  work  of  Sgambati's  of  great  merit,  and  a 
Prelnda  and  a  Fiiga  for  piano-forte.  The  Prehida 
is  remarkable  for  tlie  novelty  of  its  technicality. 
The  Pwqa  has  for  its  theme  the  well-known  choral 
from  which  the  Monk  Aretino  took  the  names  of 
the  musical  scale." 

You  will  probably  remember  that  ten  years  ago 
I  was  enthusiastic  in  my  notices  of  Sgambati,  who 
was  then  a  youth  of  twenty,  "  already  a  master."  as 
Liszt  said  to  me  at  the  time.  I  have  followed  his 
progress  with  pride  and  pleasure,  and  have  been 
glad  to  chronicle  each  year  his  fast  succeeding  tri- 
umphs. Sgambati's  quiet,  happy  life  in  Rome  with 
his  beautiful,  charming  wife,  his  close,  severe  stud- 
ies, his  dignified  avoidance  of  all  reclames^  give  him 
an  attraction  few  artist^"  possess.  It  is  pleasant  to 
see  fame  come  spontaneously  to  one  who  merits  it, 
it  is  true,  but  who  has  never  courted  that  capri- 
cious goddess. 

Anne  Hampton  Brewster. 


Female  Voice  Culture. 

The  Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale  has  written  Mrs.  An- 
nie D.  C.  Hardy  the  following  letter  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  female  voice :  — 

Deae  Mrs.  Hardt  : — Wliat  I  said  to  the  ladies  in 
church  after  your  reading  was,  in  substance,  this  : 
I  value  such  instructions  as  Mrs.  Hardy's,  and  those 
of  the  school  of  teachers  which  she  represents,  be- 
cause I  hope  they  may  improve  in  the  course  of 
time  the  bad  voices  to  which  my  countrywomen  are 
now  trained.  I  ascribe  it  mostly  to  the  habits  of 
our  large  schools;  some  people  ascribe  it  to  the 
dryness  of  our  climate  ;  whatever  be  the  reason,  the 
fact  is  that  most  American  women  talk  with  a  shrill 
voice,  and  if  tliey  wish  to  gain  power  seek  it  by 
sharpening  the  note,  or  screaming,  rather  than  by 
giving  it  more  volume.  I  remember  at  the  great 
dining-saloon  of  the  Bauer-au-Lac  Hotel  in  Zuricli, 
both  the  largest  and  finest  dining-hall  I  ever  saw, 
when  five  hundred  people  were  dining  at  once  at 
their  different  tables.  I  could  single  out  ray  own 
countrywomen  in  all  parts  of  the  hall,  no  matter 
what  their  distance,  by  the  shrill  yell,  more  or  less 
nasal,  with  which  they  summoned  the  waiters,  or- 
dered soup,  asked  for  a  napkin,  or  passed  from  pas- 
try to  ice-cream.  Above  the  general  roar  of  the 
buzz-buzz-buzz  of  five  hundred  voices  in  conversa- 
tion you  could  distinguish  the  war-cry  of  these 
eight  or  ten  Ameiican  women  as  you  diatinguisli 
signal  rockets  at  night  above  a  long  and  dark  line 


of  entrenchments.  A  casual  observer  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  telling,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  how 
much  pastry  these  women  ate,  or  how  often  their 
plates  were  changed.  We  are  so  used  to  it  in  a 
Sound  steamer  here,  or  other  hall  where  women  are 
together,  that  we  do  not  notice  it  here.  You  need 
to  be  in  another  land  to  know  what  it  is.  Some 
people,  as  I  say,  ascribe  this  to  the  climate.  I  do 
not.  If  it  were  climate,  you  and  Mrs.  Smith  would 
speak  with  this  clarion  cry,  as  you  do  not.  There 
may  be  a  tendency  that  way  in  the  climate,  but  the 
Indian  women  do  not  have  this  shriek,  and  such 
black  women  from  the  South  as  I  have  known  have 
been  apt  to  speak  in  what  we  should  call  a  subdued 
contralto.  The  general  habit  is  to  use  the  di  testa 
voice  almost  wholly.  The  joke  is  bad,  but  the  cus- 
tom is  detestable.  I  ascribe  it  to  the  custom  of  the 
grammar  schools  and  the  primary  schools  which 
makes  little  girls  "  read  up,"  as  it  is  called.  The 
teachers  really  expect  a  child  of  five  to  fill  with  her 
voice  a  room  fifty  feet  square  and  fifteen  feet  high. 
Now,  in  simplicity,  when  a  child  of  that  age  speaks 
in  church  to  her  mother  in  her  natural  voice,  no 
person  is  conscious  of  it  except  in  the  next  pews. 
She  does  not  affect  the  congregation  at  large  at  all. 
Nor  ought  the  child  at  school  to  read  any  louder  than 
she  talks  naturally.  But  just  as  long  as  Miss  Love- 
child  or  Miss  Screamwell,  the  teacher,  expect  the 
poor  thing  to  "read  louder,"  so  long  will  she  change 
her  home  voice  for  a  school  scream  ;  and  in  the  end 
the  school  scream  takes  the  place  of  the  home  voice. 
Lear  says  of  Cordelia: — 

"  Her  voice  was  ever  soft, 
Gentle  and  low,  an  excellent  thing  in  woman." 

If  I  had  money  enough  I  would  have  that  written 
in  large  signs,  in  letters  of  gold,  and  hung  in  every 
school-room  in  the  country.  F.ailing  that,  if  yon 
and  those  like  you  will  go  about  on  a  crusade  show- 
ing women  how  to  use  all  the  muscles  which  belong 
to  the  human  voice,  why,  women  will  find  that  it  ia 
pleasanter  to  talk  and  read  so  than  it  is  when  they 
use  only  the  poor,  worn-ont  throat  and  palate,  and 
the  apparatus,  such  as  it  is,  of  the  back  of  the  nose. 
I  do  not  write  in  the  interests  of  public  speaking. 
I  should  have  no  tears  if  I  never  heard  a  woman 
make  a  speech.  But  in  the  interests  of  reading 
aloud,  of  school-room  and  of  talk,  which  is  probablj' 
the  thing  which  does  most  to  m.ike  life  happy,  I 
bid  you  and  yours  God-speed  I 

Edward  E.  Hale. 


Weak  Middle  Tones  in  the  Voice. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  is  publishing  a  series  of 
"  Talks  about  Singing,"  the  talker  being  a  teacher 
in  that  city,  who  signs  herself  Annie  M.  R.  Bae- 
NETTE.  Here  is  the  seventh  talk,  worth  the  atten- 
tion, we  should  think,  of  any  would-be  singer : 

The  question  that  is  asked  me,  perhaps,  the  oftenest 
in  the  many  channinp:  and  appreciative  letters  which  I 
have  receivert  from  eveiy  partof  the  United  States  since 
I  began  these  "  Talks  About  Singinp;,"  is,  "  Why  are  my 
middle  tones  so  weak  and  luisky?"  or,  "My  low  and 
high  tones  are  clear  and  tolerably  stronf^,  but  why  is  the 
middle  of  my  voice  so  insignificant,  or  unpleasant  in 
quality?  "  In  .almost  every  case,  without  having  heard 
the  voices,  from  tbe  written  description  of  their  faults, 
weaknesses,  and  peculiarities,  I  judge  them  to  be  light 
and  liigb  sopranos.  Now,  there  is  one  fact  to  wliich  lit- 
tle or  no  attention  seems  to  be  paid  by  singiu.g-teachers 
in  general,  wliicli  is,  that  voices  often  have  what  the 
Italians  call,  Una  huca  ?ieUa  voce, — "  a  hole  in  tlievoice," 
and  in  light  sopranos  this  weak  spot  is  found  in  the  mid- 
dle tones,  from  G,  second  line,  up  to  C  sharp,  third 
space ;  therefore,  these  tones  should  be  sung  very  care- 
fully; and  it  is  of  no  use  for  the  possessor  of  such  a 
voice  to  try  to  strengthen  tbis  dangerous  spot,  for  it  can- 
not be  done  without  injury  to  these  tones  and  almost 
the  ruin  of  those  next  above.  Tliey  are,  like  the  thin 
spots  in  ice,  to  be  passed  over  lightly  and  rapidly,  for  to 
linger  upon  them  lieavily  is  sure  destruction ;  btit,  as 
compensation.  Nature  gives  to  these  middle  tones  of  a 
light  soprano  a  deliciously  tender  quality,  which,  care- 
fully managed,  is  capable  of  tbe  most  pleasing  effects. 
Theymay  also  be  much  improved,  be  sweetened,  cleared, 
and  rounded,  but  can  never  be  made  as  bright  or  strong 
as  the  tones  above  immediately  following.  Tbe  reason 
why  they  are  "  weak  and  insignificant "  is  because  they 
are  too  often  made  so  by  the  fatal  liabit  of  carrying  the 
chest  tones  beyond  tbeir  just  limits;  and  this  sort  of 
voice  is  the  most  apt  to  run  into  this  fault;  for,  feeling 
sensible  of  this  unavoidable  gap,  made  more  percepti- 
ble by  the  contrast  with  the  brightness  and  brilliancy 
of  the  head  tones,  they  instinctively  try  to  strengthen 
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the  middle  of  the  voice  by  giving  it  the  only  deep  quali- 
ty that  they  tnow  how  to  use,  which  is,  the  chest  tone 
carried  up  as  far  as  possible.  A  light  soprano  in  its 
normal  condition  abhors  a  chest  lone  and  never  uses  it 
unless  obliged  to;  but  it  is  often  able  to  sing  a  tolerably 
strong  medium  tone  or  middle  C,  D,  B,  and  F.  When  I 
find  this  natural  disinclination  to  sing  cliest  tones  (those 
formed  behind  tlie  soft  palate)  in  perfectly  healthy 
voices  of  this  kind,  I  never  attempt  to  have  them  sing 
with  this  quality  of  tone  until  they  have  cultivated  to 
the  higliest  degree  the  middle  and  head  registers ;  then 
the  gaining  of  the  two  or  three  chest  tones  needed  will 
be  easy  work. 

Although  cari-ying  the  chest  tones  too  high  weakens 
the  middle  ones,  it  is  loud  singing,  forcing  the  voice  that 
renders  it  husljy;  and  what  an  extreme  folly  to  fancy 
that  screaming  or  shouting  when  you  sing  will  change  a 
small  voice  Into  a  large  one  or  make  any  person  believe 
that  it  is  large!  You  might  as  well  try  to  change  the 
colorof  your  eyes.  Why  not  be  content  with  the  quali- 
ty of  voice  Nature  has  given  you,  and  strive  to  beautify 
it?  Make  your  tones  pure,  clear,  sweet,  and  strong,  if 
they  will  admit  of  strength  without  sacrificing  some 
more  important  quality.  My  master.  Prof.  Vasnucoi- 
OT,  of  Florence,  used  frequently  to  say:  "Oh,  you  Amer- 
icans think  everything  of  quantity  and  nothing  of  qual- 
ity ot  voice,  and  you' would  all  of  you  swell  out  to  be 
oxen,  when  evervbody  can  see  that  you  are  only  frogs 
all  the  while.''  He  is  so  rigid  a  disciple  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  purists,  and  so  careful  hiinself  in  his 
treatment  of  voices,  that,  although  he  delights  in  a  ro- 
bust dramatic  voice,  whenever  he  finds  one,  yet  I  believe 
tlie  tendency  to  howl,  which  characterizes  so  many  of 
his  pupils  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  gives  him  more 
trouble  than  all  their  other  faults ;  and  old  Romani,-- 
lately  dead, — who  was  called  by  musicians  in  Italy  the 
Bahho  di  tutti  maestri,— the  "Father  of  all  the  Teachers," 
— had  the  same  horror  of  hearing  anyone  sing  beyond 
the  natural  power  and  strength  of  the  voice.  Whenever 
I  used  to  meet  him  he  would  invariably  say :  "  What  are 
you  doing  now,  Cava?"  "I  am  teaching  singing.'' 
"That  is  right,  that  is  right;  onlydon't  let  them  bowl! 
There  is  no  more  singing  nowadays;  singers  only  yell." 
But  he  used  to  go  every  night  to  hear  Albani  in' ""  Mig- 
non;  "  he  said:  "It  is  a  lesson  for  me." 

There  is  one  singer  of  whom  you  could  all  take  a  les- 
son in  the  skillful  and  careful"  management  of  a  very 
small  voice,  especially  weak  in  the  middle  register,  antl 
that  is  Miss  Thuusby;  she  has  a  beautiful  method,  and 
always  sings  with  the  utmost  care.  You  can  give  your- 
self comfortably  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  moment, 
feeling  sure  that  all  the  middle  tones  will  be  humored, 
touched  tenderly,  and  brought  well  to  the  front  of  the 
mouth;  that  the  high  tones  will  be  thrown  up  into  the 
head  and  not  shrieked  foi  tli ;  that  her  phrasing  will  not 
be  so  long  that  you  are  in  fear  lest  she  lose  her  breath 
altogether  or  break  a  blood-ve.-sel  in  her  efforts;  that 
her  words  will  be  sung  as  if  she  had  a  story  to  tell  which 
she  wanted  you  to  hear  aiul  under,st:ind.  One  grand  se- 
cret of  IMiss  Thursby's  success  as  a  concert  singer,  aside 
from  her  chaiiningly  modest  and  dignified  manner,  is 
the  fact  tliat  she  r'arely,  if  ever,  sings  a  piece  not  thor- 
oughly suited  to  her  v'oice  and  ability.  In  thus  doing 
she  shows  consummate  wisdom;  for  so  much  of  the 
proper  effect  of  mu^ic  depends  upon  the  choice  of  songs, 
that  you  ought  to  refuse  -  no  matter  how  injudiciously 
urged,  or  how  mu-  h  you  yourself  may  like  the  pieces — 
to  sing  music  composed  for  a  voice  diifering  widely  from 
your  own.  As  nearly  all  English  songs  are  written  for 
mezzo-sopranos,  it  is  rather  diincult  for  a  high,  light 
voice  to  find  anything  exactly  suited  to  it  outside  of 
Italian  music;  and  as  many,  natttrally  and  justly,  pre- 
fer to  sing  In  their  native  language,  their  repertory  be- 
comes still  more  limited.  One  general  rule  I  will  give 
you,  howfver,  to  aid  in  the  selection  of  songs;  choose 
those  that  are  the  most  easy  for  you  to  sing,  that  lire 
you  the  least,  and  in  which  your  voice  sounds  sweetest, 
cleaiest,  and  best.  Let  a  high  soprano  avoid  songs  lying 
nearly  all  on  the  middle  voice.  Also  those  requiring 
long  .sustained  notes,  for  however  easy  and  abundant 
may  be  the  breath  and  skillful  the  i)o\ver  of  managing 
it,  this  sort  of  music  will,  in  a  short  time,  entirely  de- 
stroy the  delicate  beattty  of  the  tones;  a  mezzo-soprano, 
no  matter  how  extensive  her  compass,  must  shun  a  con- 
stant succession  of  high  tones,  and  a  contralto  need  not, 
if  she  wishes  (o  preserve  her  voice,  try  to  sing  music  re- 
quiring power  on  the  middle,  and  the  few  high  tones 
generally  belonging  to  this  sort  of  voice.  Hovv  many 
c(mtraltos  we  hear  which  are  worn  out,— and  there  is 
no  more  painful  wreck,— while  their  possessors  are  still 
comparatively  young. 


After  a  Ball— A  Musician's  Dream. 

Alas,  I  now  remember  it  too  well, 

I  dreamed  I  died— effect  of  punch  and  turkey — 
My  songful  soul  was  hurried  down  to  hell 

One  awful  midnight,  stormy,  rainy,  murky. 

Around  me  in  this  dreadful  spot  appeared 

A  multitude  of  Itttle  scarlet  devils. 
Unsightly  imps,  who  at  my  coming  leered. 

And  bade  my  trembling  soul  to  join  their  revels. 

Grazing  around,  I  missed  in  great  surprise 
The  brimstone  lakes  and  furnaces  of  tire : 

No  boiling  lead,  gnashed  teeth,  dilated  eyes- 
Nothing,  in  fact,  real  horror  to  inspire. 

Alas,  I  could  not  know  old  Satan's  ways ; 

My  guileless  soul  harbored  a  curious  error; 
The  little  pagan  devils  at  their  plays 

Were  destined  to  arouse  my  greatest  terror. 


With  ominous  smiles,  the  leader  of  the  band 
Produced  from  some  dark  hole  a  grand  piano, 

Which  he  then  played,  really  with  artist  hand, 
And  sang  Abt's  "  Swallows  "  with  a  cracked 
soprano. 

So  far,  so  good.    The  devils  cleared  their  throats. 
And,  with  a  most  infernal  verve  and  frenzy. 

Sang — Heaven  protect  me ! — with  discordant  notes. 
The  favorite  choral  morceaux  from  "  Rienzi." 

And,  oh,  most  cruel,  then,  between  each  bar 
An  aged  maniac  demon,  lean  and  hoary. 

Sang,  in  the  dialect  of  Temesvar, 
"  Di  quella  pira,"  from  "  II  Trovatore!  " 

And  when  this  aggravating,  mad,  unclean 
Old  devil  forced  his  vilely  shrill  falsetto 

To  perpetrate  some  wild  ut  de  poHrine, 
The  other  brazen  imps  howled  "  Rigoletto! '' 

Then  I  began  to  understand  re.%1  hell. 
If  mortals  and  musicians,  really  such,  can; 

Till  with  heartrending  shrieks  and  grunts  as  well 
The  devils  played  with  zest  the  "  Flying  Dutch- 
man.'' 

They  saw  my  feverish  brow  turn  pale  and  white, 
And  (oh,  imagine  most  esthetic  Eeber!) 

These  awful  beings,  with  insane  delight. 
Massacred  G-luck,  assassinated  Weber  I 

Then  peerless  Beethoven  was  tortured  too, 
Chopin's  Nocturnes  were  given  in  shrill  staccati. 

And  with  cacophonous  yells  this  mongrel  crew 
Played  Gounod's  "Dreams"  in  falsest  pizzicati. 

And  not  content  with  all  this  pain,  the  pack 
Placed  in  my  hands  a  mammoth  hurdy  gurdy, 

And  made  me  play  for  hours  all  Offenbach, 
American  songs,  and  the  first  style  of  Verdi. 

At  last,  driven  wild,  I  threw  it  doivn  and  fell, 
Assailed  by  shouts,  by  jeers,  and  jnntiendoes. 

Until,  delirious  in  this  jingling  hell, 
Iswooned,  and  woke  amid  their  last  crescendoes. 
— "  Doremi  "  in  the  J^eiv  Yorlc  Sun. 


The  Cincinnati  Festival. 

Mat,   1878. 

Musical  Director- Theodore  Thomas. 

Assistant  Musical  Director— Otto  Singer. 

Principal  Vocal  Performers— Mm e.  Eugenie  Pappen- 
heim,  soprano;  Mrs.  E.  Aline  Osgood,  soprano;  Miss 
Annie  Louise Cary,  contralto;  Miss  Emma  Cranch,  con- 
tralto ;  Miss  Louise  Rollwagen,  contralto ;  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Adams,  tenor;  Mr.  Christian  Fritsch,  tenor;  Signnr  G. 
Tagliapietra,  baritone;  Mr.  M.  W.  Whitney,  bass;  Mr. 
Franz  Remmertz,  bass. 

Organist — Mr.  Geo.  E.  Whiting. 

Full  Chorus— Orchestra. 

riEST    NIGHT. 

Tuesday,  May  14. — Scenes  from  "  Aleeste,"  Gluck; 
Mrae.  Pappenheim,  Miss  Crancb,  Miss  Heckle,  Messrs. 
Adams,  Fritsch,  Tagliapietra,  Whitney  and  Remmertz. 
Chorus  and  orchestra. 

Dedication  Ceremonies  :  "  Festival  Ode  "—written  ex- 
pressly for  this  occasion  by  Otto  Singer— Mme.  Pappen- 
heim, Messrs.  Adams  and  Whitney.  Intermission. 
Symphony,  No.  3,  "  Eroica,"  Op.  B6,  Beethoven,  Or- 
chestra. 

FIRST     MATINEE. 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  May  15.— Overture,  "T.inn- 
hauser,"  Wagner,  Orchestra.  Aria,  "0  don  Fatale," 
•'  Don  Carlos,"  Verdi;  Miss  Annie  Louise  Cary.  March 
Tempo,  Symphony,  "Leonore,"  Raff;  Orchestra.  Aria, 
"Oberon,"  Weber;  Mr.  Charles  Adams.  Symphonic 
Poem,  "Danse  Macabre,"  Saint-Saens ;  Orchestra.  Aria, 
"  Robert  le  Diablo,"  Meyerbeer ;  Mme.  Eugenie  Pappen- 
heim. Intermission.  Overture,  "  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  Mendelssohn;  Orchestra.  Largo,  adapted 
by  J.  Helmesberger,  Handel ;  for  Violins.  Violas,  Harp, 
Oraan  and  Violin  Obligate  by  Theodore  Thomas.  Song, 
"The  Palms,"  Faure;  Sig.  G.  Tagliapietra.  Duo,  "Re- 
quiem," Verdi;  Mme.  Pappenheim  and  Miss  Cary. 
"  Tr.aumerei,"  Schumann;  Orchestra.  Overture,  "Wil- 
liam Tell."  Rossini;  Orchestra. 

SECOND    NIGHT. 

Wednesday,  May  15.— Oratorio,  "  The  Messiah,"  Han- 
del; Mrs.  Osgood,  Miss  Cary,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Fritsch, 
Mr,  Whitney,  Grand  Chorus,  Great  Organ  and  Orches- 
tra. Intermission  between  the  first  and  second  parts  of 
the  oratorio. 

SECOND    MATINEE. 

Thursd.ay  afternoon,  May  16.— Unfinished  Symphony, 
Schubert;  Orchestra.  Aria,  "In  diesen  heilgen  Hallen," 
"Magic  Flute,"  Mozart;  Mr.  M.  W.  Whitney.  Aria, 
"  Penelope  weaving  a  garment,"  "Odysseus,''  Bmch; 
Miss  Emma  Cranch.     Aria,  "  Cujus  Animam,"  Stabat 


Mater,  Rossini ;  Mr.  Christian  Fritsch.  Capriocio,  Op. 
4,  Graedner ;  Orchestra.  "  Repose  in  peace,"  from  Ran- 
degger's  "  Pridolin,"  Mrs.  E.  Alrne  Osgood. 

Intermission,  Selections  from  "  Lohengrin,"  Wag- 
ner, "Vorspiel,"  Orchestra;  ZoA(?73j7n7?.'5  Disclosure  and 
Departure,  Mr.  Charles  Adams.  "Invitation  to  the 
Dance,"  Weber,  adapted  for  orchestra  by  Hector  Ber- 
lioz, Orchestra.  Recitative,  "  Awake,  Saturnia" ;  Aria, 
"  Hence,  Hence,  Away;"  "  Semele,"  Handel,  Miss  An- 
nie Louise  Cary.  Mefiuet,  Boccheiini,  String  Orches- 
tra. Song,  "  The  Valley,"  Gounod,  Sig.  G.  Tagliapie- 
tra. Sextet  "Lucia,''  Donizetti:  Mrs.  Osgood,  Miss 
Cranch,  Messrs.  Adams,  Fritsch,  Tagliapietra  and 
Whitney. 

THIRD    NIGHT. 

Thursday,  May  16.— Chorus,  "WachAuf,"  Third  Act 
"  Die  Meistersinger,"  Wagner.  Overture,  "Coriolauus," 
Beethoven,  Orchestra.  "  Gotterdammerung,"  Wag- 
ner, Siegfried^s  Death,  Finale,  Orchestra  and  Mme. 
Eugenie  Pappenheim.  Intermission.  Symphony  No. 
9,  D  minor.  Op.  125,  Beethoven,  with  final  chorus  to 
Schiller's  ode,  "  Hymn  of  .Joy,"  orchestra,  solo,  quartet 
and  chorus ;  recitative,  solos,  quartet  and  chorus,  Mme.^ 
Pappenheim,  Miss  Cary,  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Rem-' 
mertz. 

THIRD    MATINEE. 

Friday  afternoon.  May  17,— Prelude,  choral,  fugue, 
adapted  for  orchestra  by  J.J.  Abert,  Bach;  Orchestra. 
Aria,  "  Nasci  il  bosco,"  Handel;  Miss  Louise  Rollwagen. 
Aria,  "  Der  Freischiitz,"  Weber;  Mr.  Christian  Fritsch. 
Overture,  "  Sakuntala,"  Goldmark;  Orchestra.  Scene 
and  Aria,  "  Abscheulicher,"  "  Fidelio,"  Beethoven; 
Mme.  Eugenie  Pappenheim.  Selections  from  "Die 
Meistersinger,"  Wagner;  a.  Monologue;  b.  Cobbler's 
Song;  c.  Quintet;  Mr.  Franz  Remmertz,  Mme.  Pappen- 
heim, Miss  Rollwagen,  Messrs.  Adams  and  Fritsch. 
"Ride  of  the  Walkyres,"  Wagner;  Orchestra.  Inter- 
mission. Selections  from  "Manfred;"  a.  Overture; 
?>.  Interlude;  c.  Invocation  of  the  Alpine  Fay,  Schu- 
mann; Orchestra.  "  Loreley,"  Li.szt;  Mrs.  E.  Aline  Os- 
good. Aria,  "La  Juive."  Halevy;  Mr.  M.  W.  "Whitney. 
Aria,  "  Abu  Hassan,"  Weber;  Miss  Annie  Louise  Cary. 
Serenade,  Schubert;  Sig.  G.  Tagliapietra.  Scene  and 
Quintet,  "  Ballo  in  Maschera,"  "Verdi ;  Mrs.  Osgood, 
Miss  Cary,  Messrs.  Adams,  Tagliapietra,  and  Whit- 
ney. 

FOURTH     NIGHT. 

Friday,  May  17.— "  Missa  Solennis,"  Liszt,  composed 
for  the  One  Thousandth  Anniversary  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Gran,  in  Hungary,  (first  time  in  America) — Mme.  Pap- 
penheim, Miss  Rollwagen,  Mr.  Fritsch,  and  Mr.  Whit- 
ney;  Chorus,  organ  and  orchestra.  Intermission.  "Ro- 
meo and  Juliet  f"  Symphony  Dramatic,  op.  27;  Berlioz, 
Miss  Cary,  Mr.  Adams  and' Mr.  Remmertz;  Orchestra, 
and  Chorus. 


New  York  ,  April  22. — At  the  sixth  concert  of 
the  K"ew  York  Philharmonic  Societ}',  at  the  Acade- 
my of  Music,  on  Saturday  evening,  Aprils,  there 
was  a  remar]i:.<ib]y  fine  performance  of  Rubinstein's 
"  Ocean  "  Symphony,  a  work  which  we  were  s;lad 
to  hear  again,  as  it  has  been  neglected  for  a  num- 
ber of  year.s  past.  The  concert  began  with  the  mu- 
sic to  "  Egmont,"  consisting  of  the  Overture  and 
the  two  beautifnl  songs  which  Beethoven  has  given 
to  Clara;  the  first  of  which  is  sung  as  she  sits  with 
her  mother  winding-  a  skein  of  yarn.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  orchestral  entr'  acte  snceeeding  the 
interview  of  Egmont  with  'William  of  Orange,  who 
warns  him  that  he  is  in  danger  and  nrges  him  to 
flee.  Then  followed  the  last  song:  " FreudvoU  und 
leidvoU."  The  programme  ended  with  the  funeral 
music  from  'Wagner's  Gotterdiimmei-img ,  and  the 
finale  to  the  same  opera.  The  orchestra  was  excel- 
lent in  this  music  as  well  as  in  the  symphon}',  and 
Mme.  Pappenheim  sang  the  solos  very  acceptablj'. 
It  is  certain  that  Mr.  Thomas  has  made  these  con- 
certs very  successful  this  year,  as  the  Academy  has 
been  well  filled  at  each  concert. 

The  sixth  and  last  of  the  Thomas  Symphony 
concerts  took  place  at  Steinway  Hall,  on  Saturday 
evening,  April  11,  with  the  following  programme: 

Overture — "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 

Mendelssohn 
Cavatina— "  Flowers  of  the  Valley,"  (Euryanthe.l 

Weber 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Osgood. 

Concerto,  No.  1,  in  E  fiat ; Liszt 

Mr.  lAIax  Pinner. 
Introduction — "  Tristan  and  Isolde,"  Finale — 

"Isolde's  Death," Wagner 

Isolde:  Mrs.  E.  A.  Osgood. 
Symphony,  No.  5,  C  minor.  Op.  67 Beethoven 

The  symphony  was  well  plaj'cd,  but  not  as  well 
as  I  have  heard  it.  No  fault  was  to  be  found  with 
the  stringed  instruments ;  but  the  brass  gave  out 
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some  very  dubious  sounds  in  certain  passages. 
This  was  the  more  surprising,  because  we  are  ac- 
customed to  expect  from  the  Thomas  orchestra  per- 
fection in  every  detail. 

Mr.  Pinner  performed  the  difficult  Concerto  of 
Liszt's  with  ease  and  precision.  He  seems  to  be 
free  from  the  defects  usually  apparent  in  the  play- 
ing of  young  or  "rising"  pianists.  His  touch  is 
firm  and  eren,  though  not  yery  powerful,  for  at 
times  his  instrument  was  quite  overpowered  by  the 
orchestra.  He  gave  a  recital  of  piano  music  at 
Steinway  Hall  on  April  6,  which  I  did  not  attend, 
and  conld  judge  of  his  playing  only  by  haaring  the 
Concerto. 

Mrs.  Osgood  aang  Weber's  delightful  Cavatina 
very  acceptably,  but  the  Wagner  music  was  far 
beyond  the  power  of  her  voice. 

The  audience  was  large,  and  at  the   close  of  the 

concert  Mr.  Thomas  was  recalled  to  the  platform 

and  greeted  with  a  round  of  applause,  which  testi 

fied  to  a  hearty   appreciation   of  his  work  during 

the  winter. 

A.  A.  C. 


Chicago,  April  18. — Mr.  Emil  Liebling's  second 
recital  came  off  in  due  time  after  one  postpone- 
ment, and  presented  a  programme  made  up  of  Schu- 
mann and  Chopin  selections.  A  fine  audience  was 
present,  and  the  various  numbers  were  highly  ap- 
pi-oved,  especially  the  Schumann  Toccata  and  the 
Chopin  Fantasia.  The  interpretation  of  the  latter 
did  not  coincide  with  the  ideas  of  your  correspond- 
ent. But  never  mind.  For  all  that,  I  wish  Mr. 
Liebling  would  play  six  recitals  every  year  instead 
of  two  or  three  ;  for  whether  one  likes  his  interpre- 
tations or  not,  and  however  much  one  may  differ 
from  him  on  questions  of  taste,  he  at  least  plays 
cleanly  and  with  great  power  and  delicacy,  and  to 
that  extent  his  ministrations  conduce  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  current  piano-playing. 

Then,  too,   here   is   Mr.  Silas  G.  Pratt  with  two 

recitals.     His  first  was  given  last  Monday  afternoon 

with  this  programme : 

No.  1.  a.  Bouriecin  A  minor,  from  theEnglisb 

Suites..  Bach 

b.  Etude,  Op.  13 Henselt 

c.  Circling  o(  the  Gnomes Liszt 

Song,    "Bride  Bells," Roeckell 

Mrs.  Stacy. 
No.  J.  a.  Bird  as  a  Prophet,  ) 

\ Schumann 

b.  Kreisleriana,  No.  4  and  5,) 

Songs,    a.  It  must  be  Wonderful Liszt 

b.  His  Coming Franz 

No.  3.  a.  Valse  in  C  sharp,  Op.  64,  No.  2, ) 

6.  Berceuse,  [  ....Chopin 

c.  Ballad  in  G  minor,  ) 
Soncs.    a.  My  own  Ideal,                    ) 

'"  {....S.G.Pratt 

6.  Stay  at  Home,  my  Heart, ) 
No.  4.  a.  Impromptu,  ) 

b.  Romanza,  No.  2,        | S.  G.  Pratt 

c.  Polonaise  in  A  Flat, ) 

Mr.  Pratt  is  a  hardworking  and  ambitious  musi 
cian,  frequently  with  more  zeal  than  discretion,  yet 
after  all  a  really  deserving  man,  and  his  audience 
was  of  the  most  friendly.  On  this  occasion  he  was 
not  in  good  condition  and  was  so  much  disturbed 
by  noises  outside  the  hall,  (something  almost  im- 
possible to  avoid  in  a  city  in  the  day-time)  tliat  he 
was  unable  to  do  himself  justice.  Ten  years  ago 
Mr.  Pratt  was  a  sheet-music  salesman,  playing  but 
little,  and  that  mostly  "  on  the  sly."  He  has  since 
studied  and  worked  very  hard  and  feels  competent 
to  take  up  such  a  programme  as  the  one  above. 
With  this  kind  of  stuff  in  him  he  deserves  to  suc- 
ceed, and  I  herebj'  give  him  benediction.  As  a  pi- 
anist he  stands  high  (if  that  is  the  proper  term  to 
use)  among  our  local  teachers.  In  fact  we  have 
four  piano  teaehers  who  play  in  public  :  Messrs. 
Liebling,  Ledochowski,  Pratt,  and  Wolfsohn  ;  and 
each  one  is  strong  in  a  particular  direction.  Mr. 
Ledochowski  belongs,  I  suppose,  rather  to  the 
French  school.  Liebling  and  Pratt  are  after  Liszt 
(somewhat);  and  Mr.  Wolfsohn  is.  is  Wolfsohn. 


Mr.  Eddy  has  just  given  his  fiftieth  organ  recital 
of  the  present  series,  in  which  no  organ  numbers 
have  been  repeated.  As  each  recital  embraced 
eight  numbers,  a  perhaps  not  too  difficult  mathe- 
matical calculation  will  show  that  to  date  he  must 
have  played  at  least  four  hundred  pieces — many  of 
them,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  last  time ;  and 
therein  has  begun  to  illustrate  his  repertory.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  but  just  to  the  readers  and  to 
this  correspondent  to  add  that,  the  present  season, 
Mr.  Eddy  has  been  so  crowded  with  teaching  as  to 
have  been  unable  to  practice  his  programmes  prop- 
erly ;  in  consequence  of  which  some  things  have 
not  been  done  as  well  as  one  would  expect.  And 
so  last  Saturday  night  a  small  crowd  of  musical 
people  gathered  by  invitation  at  Mrs.  Hershey's  and 
a  sort  of  celebration  was  held  in  Mr.  Eddy's  honor, 
and  many  happy  returns  desired. 

Dkr  Fketsohuetz. 
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BOSTON,     APRIL    27,     1878. 


Easter  Oratorio. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  on  Sunday  even- 
ing closed  its  successful  series  of  four  Oratorio  per- 
formances with  (we  believe)  its  sixtieth  performance 
of  The  Creation.  Haydn's  fresh,  beautiful  and 
graphic  music  still  has  power  to  charm.  The  au- 
dience quite  filled  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  and  all. 
seemed  pleased  and  satisfied.  The  rendering  on 
the  whole  was  excellent.  The  chorus  seats  were 
remarkably  full  and  the  ensemble  of  tone  very  rich 
and  full  and  musical.  All  went  with  precision, 
spirit  and  good  light  and  shade,  so  far  as  the  voices 
were  concerned.  The  instruments,  to  be  sure, 
warmed  only  gradually  into  perfect  tune  ;  some  of 
them  were  not  a  little  out  at  first,  and  "  Chaos  "  in 
the  Introduction  rather  overdid  its  part.  Mr.  Lang 
was  at  his  old  post  at  the  Organ,  and  there  was 
nothing  wanting  there.  The  effect  of  nearly  every 
one  of  the  great  choruses  was  truly  inspiring. 

The  solo  passages,  too,  which  constitute  the  larg- 
est portion  of  the  work,  were  in  excellent  hands. 
Miss  Emma  C.  Thuesby's  pure  and  flexible  Soprano 
voice  has  lost  none  of  its  loveliness.  Though  she 
was  somewhat  hoarse,  it  did  not  affect  the  brillian- 
cy or  sweetness  of  her  upper  tones,  causing  at  the 
most  a  little  weakness,  and  occasionally  a  slight 
tremolo  in  the  middle  notes.  Haydn's  graceful, 
naturally  florid,  limpid  melody  was  admirably 
suited  to  her  voice  and  style  ;  and  seldom  have  we 
heard  "  With  verdure  clad,"  or  the  soprano  part  in 
the  Trios,  or  the  tender  melodies  of  Eve  so  heauti- 
fuUy,  artistically,  and  finely  sung.  "  On  mighty 
pens,"  of  course,  was  a  greater  thing  with  a  great 
voice  like  Jenny  Lind's  ;  yet  Miss  Thursby  sang  it 
wonderfully  well.  Taken  altogether  her  effort 
charmed  by  its  simplicity,  its  purity  and  exquisite 
refinement.  Mr.  M.W. Whitney's  grand  voice  was  of 
course  fully  equal  to  all  the  demands  of  the  descrip- 
tive music  in  the  first  part ;  in  his  great  rich,  tones 
the  pictures  were  sometimes  magnified  beyond  one's 
previous  conception  ;  and  we  know  not  what  Fath- 
er Haydn  would  have  thought  to  hear  those  last 
tones  carried  down  an  octave.  In  the  earlier  por- 
tions, too,  Mr.  Whitney  was  not  always  true  in 
pitch ;  but  this  disturbance  disappeared  erelong. 
We  venture  to  suggest  whether  the  Bass  solos  in 
this  Oratorio  could  not  be  divided  to  advantage. 
Mr.  Whitney's  ponderous  voice,  se  admirable  in  the 
first  part,  is  rather  too  heavy  for  the  part  of  Adam  ; 
the  contrast  with  so  delicate  an  Eve  seems  exag- 
gerated ;  a  Bass  of  somewhat  lighter  quality,  more 
like  a  Baritone,  would  seem  to  bo  the  voice  for 


Adam. — Mr.  Wm.  H.  Fessenden's  delicate  and  tym- 
pathetic  Tenor  was  considerably  clouded  in  the 
early  part  of  the  evening  by  hoarseness ;  yet  he 
sang  all  sweetly  and  tastefully,  and  when  it  came  to 
the  Air :  "  In  native  worth  and  honor  clad,"  his 
tones  were  rich  and  clear  and  manly,  and  the  lull, 
noble  character  of  the  piece  came  out  in  his  deliv- 
ery.— Mr.  Zeerahn,  as  Conductor,  was  as  usual  com- 
pletely master  of  the  situation. 

The  Society  announces  another  Concert  and  a  new 
work,  Verdi's  Beguiem,  for  Sunday  evening,  May  6.  The 
solos  will  be  by  Mme.  Pappknheim,  Miss  Adelaide 
Phillipps,  Mr.  CiiAs.  E.  Adams  and  Mr.  A.  Bldm. 


Vocal  Clubs. 

For  Mass  music  (or  Church  music  generally)  in 
extreme  contrast  to  the  Verdi  Requiem,  which  we 
are  soon  to  hear,  we  may  look  back  to  the  last  pro- 
gramme of  the  BoYLSTON  Club  (for  April  17),  where 
the  name  Palestrina  meets  us  on  the  threshold ! 
Here  is  the  whole  programme : 

Messa,  per  i  deftonti.    Mixed  Chorus Paiestrina 

Vinum  Hungaricum.    Male  Chorus Rubinstela 

Sa.  Lotus  Flower,  ) 

I  Female  Chorus, 
i.  Spring's  Inspiration, )  Rubinstein 

May  «)ng.    Mixed  Chorus Franm 

Ruined  Chapel.    Male  Chorus Becker 

My  Love  is  far  away.    Mixed  Chorus Osgood 

Cuckoo  Song.    Female  Chorus HiUer 

o.  Midsummer  Night.    Male  Chorus,        1 

5.  The  Stars  in  Heaven.    Mixed  Chorus, ) 

Rlieinberger 
His  is  the  Sea.    From  the  95th  Psalm . .  Mendelssohn 

It  can  be  said  that  this  is  bringing  upon  a  com- 
mon platform  things  that  differ  heaven-wide  in  spir- 
it and  intention.  Nevertheless,  if  there  is  heavenly 
music  in  the  Church,  in  any  church,  we  sec  not 
why  all  the  music  and  the  heaven  should  be  locked 
up  there;  why  it  should  not  come  out  sometimes 
into  the  common  air,  to  cheer,  inspire,  and  fill  with 
peace  and  holy  aspiration  those  of  us  who  need  all 
such  influences  in  this  distracting  every-day  life. 
If  it  is  good  music  in  the  church,  it  must  be  good 
music  anywhere — that  is  to  say  as  music,  fitness  of 
time  and  place  being  considered  always.  If  it  be 
music  which  is  only  music  in  a  church  service,  then 
the  probability  is  that  it  is  more  a  thing  of  outward 
form  and  ritual,  than  of  essential  music  ;  the  art  of 
music  being  borrowed,  in  a  restricted  sense,  to  lend 
rhythm,  symmetry,  impressiveness,  imaginative 
suggestiveness,  to  certain  prescribed  forms  and  cer- 
emonials. We  have  always  felt  that  the  peculiar 
Church  of  England  music, — especially  that  af  the 
older  masters,  much  of  which  is  sung  a  capella,  and 
which  is  built  upon  the  Palestrina  model — was  of  a 
dry  and  formal  character,  for  the  reason  that  there 
is  more  in  it  of  imposing  ritual  than  of  fresh,  musi- 
cal ideas  or  Inspiration ;  it  is  a  style — solemn  to  be 
sure  and  noble — not  an  original  creation,  not  a 
fund  of  rich,  imaginative  musical  tone  poems. 

We  do  not  know  how  far  the  same  might  be 
found  to  be  the  case  with  Palestrina ;  but,  as  he 
was  the  original,  the  master,  and  the  model  in  the 
Church  style  which  for  three  centuries  has  been 
regarded  as  the  purest  and  the  highest,  it  is  the 
part  of  prudence  and  humility  not  to  pretend  to 
judge  his  music  until  we  have  had  more  opportuni- 
ties of  knowing  it  than  the  musical  world  of  to-day 
affords.  Probably  this  Requiem  or  "  Mass  for  the 
Dead,"  for  so  good  a  hearing  of  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Osgood  and  the  Club  which  he  is 
leading  into  such  high  paths,  ia  the  first  full  Mass, 
or  work  of  magnitude,  by  Palestrina,  which  has 
ever  been  given  in  this  city ; — of  course  we  can  on- 
ly conjecture  as  to  what  is  done  in  all  the  churches  ; 
but,  go  into  any  Catholic  Church  at  a  venture,  and 
you  are  more  likely  to  hear  music  of  the  modern 
Italian  operatic  character, — at  best,  some  ornate, 
sensuous  Mass  by  Haydn,  than  you  are  to  be  awed 
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nnd  tranquillized  by  any  grand  old  a  capdla  sinj;- 
ing.  And  it  is  even  po  in  Italy,  in  Rome  itself, 
where  we  have  heard  Verdi  played  upon  the  organ 
in  the  churches,  nnd  services  and  Masses  of  the 
most  modern  sensuous  description.  We  have  heard 
more  of  Palestrina,  Gabrieli,  and  the  like,  sung  in  a 
single  winter  by  the  Protestant  DomChor  in  Ber- 
lin,— in  concerts  more  than  in  the  Cathedral, — than 
we  get  report  of  in  all  Italy  the  year  round.  Of 
course  there  may  be  some  church  there,  or  some 
Conservntorio,  where  Palestrina's  music  is  made  a 
specialty ;  but  it  is  not  the  style  of  music  now  in 
vogue.  No  wonder,  then,  that  we  know  so  little  of 
it  here  in  Boston.  We  trust  that  henceforth  we 
shall  hear  more  of  it,  at  least  until  we  can  feel  that 
we  know  what  it  is.  This  demands  much  more  than 
a  single  hearing  of  a  single  work.  The  singers 
themselves,  to  be  sure,  may  have  learned  much 
from  that ;  for  they  have  studied  it ;  and  it  is 
through  those  who  study  that  the  rest  of  us  mn.^t 
learn. 

Now  let  ns  say  at  the  outset,  that  the  Mn^'  wn^ 
sung  by  this  fine  choir  of  mixed  voices,  not  only  in 
ft  way  to  show  that  they  had  been  most  cnrof'.illy 
and  admirably  trained,  but  also  con  amore,  showing 
that  the  singers  had  actually  learned  to  love  the 
music  and  enjoy  the  exercise.  And  it  made — ;jndg- 
ing  from  our  own  feeling,  and  the  feeling  of  theim- 
mense  audience  so  far  as  we  could  rend  it,  more 
through  rapt,  expressive  silence  than  through  noi- 
sy demonstration — a  fine,  and  bpantiful,  a  very  new 
impression.  For  if  it  really  be  religious  music 
purely,  if  it  symbolize  the  divine  pre.oence  and  a 
pniting  away  of  the  world  altogether,  what  has  the 
clapping  of  hands  to  do  with  it  ?  Of  course  mingled 
curiosity  and  wonder  was  the  state  of  mind  in  which 
most  listened.  Bnt  there  was  also  something  of 
fresh  delight  and  tranquil  ecstacy,  which  was  to 
most  a  new  experience.  This  music  was  all  a  mar- 
vel to  them  doubtless  ;  they  did  not  un  derstand  it ; 
they  knew  not  how  to  analyze  it,  or  what  the  charm 
consisted  in  ;  but  it  did  exercise  a  spell  over  them  ; 
it  indsced  a  state  of  mind  nnd  feeling  worthy  to  be 
prolonged.  One  secret  of  its  power  was,  that  it 
seemed  absolutely  impersoval  music  ;  while  it  lasted 
the  listener  lived  ns  it  were  in  the  eternal  and  the 
universal.  "  The  Lord  is  in  his  holy  temple  "  was 
the  feeling ;  and  iliis  is  the  temple,  here,  whci-ever 
dwells  this  music, — not  in  temples  made  with  hands 
alone. 

If  we  seek  for  the  peculiar  chnrncteristics,  tech- 
nically, of  this  music,  the  wonder  increases  ;  so  in- 
adequate they  seem  to  their  traditional  effect.  In 
the  first  place,  this,  and  all  Palestrina's  music,  is 
written  to  be  sung  a  capella,  that  is  by  voices  whol- 
ly unaccompanied,  or  forming  mutually  their  own 
accompaniment.  It  is  commonly  in  five,  sometimes 
in  six,  eight,  or  even  twelve  "  real  parts."  In  the 
next  place  if  you  look  through  the  score,  one  page 
seems  precisely  like  another.  In  the  seven  folio  vol- 
umes of  the  Alfieri  edition,  masses,  motets,  Impro- 
peria,  etc.,  you  find  not  one  bar  of  music  in  any 
other  measure  but  the  square  four-fold,  composed  of 
four  half-notes  (4-2),  and  never  a  note  shorter  than 
he  fourth  or  crotchet ;  and  it  all  goes  at  one  unvary- 
ing alia  breve  rate  of  time.  Moreover  every  piece  is 
nitherin  the  key  of  C  or  F  major,  or  their  relative 
minors.  One  would  say,  save  us  from  sueh  monoto- 
ny !  But  it  contains  a  saving  secret ;  and  that  none 
other  than  the  very  principle  which  we  find  in  Bach 
and  Handel  developed  into  perfect  freedom  and  such 
boundless  wealth  of  beauty  and  of  meaning.  It  is 
the  polyphonic  principle ;  the  interweaving  of  the 
several  melodic  parts  or  voices  into  a  harmonious 
whole ;  they  enter  and  gc  out  at  different  parts  of 
the  measure,  answering,  imitating,  or  supporting 
one  another,  eo  that  you  have  one  fluid,  ever-shift- 
ing wondrous  web.  And  from  their  mutual  ap- 
proaches and  recedings,  and  their  crossings,  result 
great  Tarieties  of  chords  and  momentary  discords. 


with  plenty  of  modulation  in  spite  of  the  uniformity 
of  key.  Yet  we  must  feel  that  what  we  have  hero 
only  in  germ  as  it  were,  restricted  within  close  con- 
ventional and  ritual  limits,  had  yet  to  reach  the  free- 
dom and  glory  of  pure  Art  as  such,  in  the  high  poetic 
nnd  imaginative,  creative  sense,  in  the  far  richer  and 
not  less  religious  Art  of  Bach  and  Handel,  and  the 
whole  line  of  their  illustrious  followers.  If  the 
Church  had  ever  succeeded,  or  ever  could  succeed 
in  monopolizing  religion  (which  would  be  monopo- 
lizing life  itself),  then  Palestrina's  music  might  be 
the  one  only  true  religions  music.  But  we  imag- 
ine that  even  more  religious  influence  has  been  felt 
in  mnny  other  kinds  of  music,  and  that  this  is  the 
chief  reason  why  his  music  is  so  seldom  heard  to- 
day. 

At  all  events  Palestrina,  this  time,  has  proved 
too  absorbing  to  leave  us  any  room  to  speak  in  de- 
tail of  the  lighter  portion  of  the  programme.  All 
the  selections  were  interesting,  some  of  them  very 
beautiful  ;  particularly  the  "  May  Song"  by  Franz, 
so  delightfully  fresh  nnd  buoyant,  that  it  had  to 
be  repeated  ;  Mr.  Osgood's  soariuii  and  impassioned 
part-sonar ;  the  second  of  the  female  choruses  by 
Rubinstein  ;  and,  of  course,  that  from  the  Psalm  by 
Mendelssohn,  composed  since  the  Psalm  itself  ns 
usually  sung.     All  were  beautifully  rendered. 

It  is  almost  too  late  to  speak  of  the  rare  merit 
of  the  last  pair  of  Apollo  concerts,  which  we  found 
highly  interesting.  Here  too  we  were  presented 
with  a  new  work — new  in  both  senses — for  the  first 
part  of  the  programme,  which  was  on  both  even- 
ings (March  27  and  April  2)  as  follows: 

Alcestis,  op.  14 C.  Joseph  Brambach 

Solos  liv  Mrs.  Anna  Orangpr  Dow,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Winch  and  Dr.  E.  C.  Bullard. 

The  Voy.ip:e Mendelssohn 

Hie  Ihee,  Shallop KUcken 

Soprano  ohligato,  hy  Mrs.  Dow. 

The  Gondolier Schnhert 

Cavatina,  from  "Masa niello" Auber 

Dr.  S.  W.  Lnngmaid. 

The  Chafer  and  the  Flower Veit 

Double  chorus,  from  "  CEdipns," Merdelssohn 

Brambach  is  one  of  the  younger  German  compo- 
sers, of  whom  we  know  but  little.  .Indged  by  this 
Cantata,  his  music  is  free  from  the  modern  extrav- 
agances, and  not  unworthy  of  its  noble  classic 
theme:  the  voluntary  sacrifice,  by  the  wife  Alces- 
tis, of  her  own  life  to  save  that  of  her  husband, 
King  Admetus,  and  the  intervention  of  Apollo,  who, 
as  a  reward  for  her  devotion,  restores  her  life.  The 
\yords  are  from  Herder's  "  House  of  Admetus." 
The  Cantata  is  in  three  scenes,  each  consisting  of 
several  choruses  and  solos.  There  is  dignity  and 
subdued  deep  feeling  in  some  of  these  choruses,  par- 
ticularly the  opening  one:  "  All  sad  and  dark"  de 
scribing  the  silence  of  the  palace  as  Admetus  dies; 
the  harmony  is  rich,  yet  chaste  and  solemn.  There 
are  also  some  triumphant,  brilliant  choral  passages. 
The  final  chorus  :  "  What  a  joy  dwells  in  love  eter- 
nal," is  beautiful.  A  fine  poetic  and  mysterious  ef- 
fect is  produced  where  a  choru.=;  of  departed  spirits 
call  upon  the  wife  to  join  them ;  and  the  Tenor  solo 
and  chorus:  "With  mighty  power  rang  Apollo's 
song,"  etc.  It  is  all  sound  and  more  than  respecta- 
ble music,  yet  the  inspiration  often  seemed  to  flag; 
so  much  so  that  the  point  of  interest  was  the  excel- 
lent singing  rather  than  the  matter  sung.  The  so- 
los were  all  creditably  rendered.  Doubtless  the 
orchestral  accompaniments,  which  were  merely 
sketched  on  the  piano,  well  as  that  was  played  by 
Mr.  Petf.rsilea,  would  have  placed  the  whole  work 
in   a  stronger  light. 

Mendelssohn's  "  Voyage"  and  the  noble  double 
chorus  from  "  CEdipus  at  Colonos,"  were  models  of 
good  male  part-singing. 


Concerts  Bt-gone.  A  number  of  interesting 
concerts  occurred  near  the  beginning  of  the  month, 
which  we  have  had  no  room  before  to  chronicle.  A 
note  or  two  is  all  we  can  afford  them  now.  Among 
them  were: 

The  Farewell  of  Miss  Matiiilde  PmiLipps  (Music 
Hall,  April  4).  It  had  not  so  large  an  audience  as 
we  had  hoped  to  see,  but  one  that  w  s  appreciative 
and  responsive.  The  young  lady  herself  sang  Ros- 
sini's "  Di  tanti  palpiti," — the  recitative  in  large  and 
noble  style,  the  Aria  with  too  much  embellishment 
for  onr  taste,  since  the  beauty  of  that  melody  lies  so 
much  in  its  simplicity.  In  a  Bomnnza  from  "  I 
Promessi  Sposi,"  by  Ponchiello,  the  power  and  rich- 
ness of  her  voice  came  out  with  great  dramatic 
fire.     In  the  Duet  from  "  Saffo  "  ehe  had  the  charm- 


ing, delicate  soprano  of  Miss  Laura  Sciiirmer  with 
her.  Mr.  C.  R.  Adams  sang  two  sets  of  Songs  en- 
tirely new  to  us,  one  German  (by  Sncher),  and  one 
Engli.sh.  These  songs  again  illustrated  an  art 
which  Mr.  Adams  possesses  in  a  higher  degree  than 
any  singer  whom  we  can  recall ;  he  is  a  perfect 
model  of  distinct  enunciation  ;  in  the  two  German 
songs,  of  which  we  knew  not  even  the  subjects  be- 
forehand, we  did  not  lose  a  single  syllable.  After 
what  we  said  in  our  last  of  the  defect  in  this  particu- 
lar of  Miss  Lillian  Bailey's  singing,  it  was  instruc- 
tive for  once  to  have  Mr.  Adams  in  the  same  concert 
with  her.  Miss  Bailey  sang  Schubert's  "Gretchen 
am  Spinnrade,"  not  only  with  her  usual  beauty  of 
voice  and  style,  but  with  a  tender  pathos  hardly  to 
be  expected  from  one  of  her  age.  Miss  Adelaide 
Phillipps  sang  an  Aria  from  Faust  in  her  most  pure, 
artistic  manner ;  and  closed  the  concert  with  Mr. 
Adams  in  the  Duet:  "  Ai  nostri  monti,"  by  Verdi. 
Miss  Schirmer's  voice  has  gained  in  power  and  vol- 
ume, and  she  sang  the  Cavatina  from  Rrgoletto  with 
grace  and  expression.  For  the  instrumental  part, 
Mr,  Sherwood  played  Chopin's  Ballade  in  A  flat 
and  a  very  brilliant  staccato  piece  ("  Toccata  di 
Concerto  ")  by  Dupont,  both  very  finely ;  and  there 
was  some  good  harp  playing  by  a  pleasing,  modest- 
looking  girl.  Miss  Maud  Morgan. 

The  Reunion  of  former  pupils  of  the  N.  E.  Conserva- 
TOKT,  (Music  Hall,  April  6),  offered  much  that  was  inter- 
esting, and  all  that  we  were  able  to  bear  spoke  well  for 
the  results  of  the  Conservatory  teaching.  There  was 
skilful  organ  playing  (though  of  the  modem  school 
entirely)  by  Miss  E.  P.  Warren,  and  Messrs.  C.  H.  Morse, 
F.  H.  Lewis,  and  H.  M.  Dunham.  The  piano  playing  by 
Miss  S.  A.  Pearson,  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Parker  (Liszt's  "Gno- 
menreifcen,"  Chopin's  Nocturne  in  G,  op.  3T,  and  a  Valse 
Caprice  by  Scbarwenka)  we  heard  with  unalloyed  satis- 
faction so  far  as  the  execution  and  interpretation  were 
concerned.  Miss  Amy  Fat  played  Liszt's  Hungarian 
Rhapsody,  No.  14,  and  Mr.  Turner  the  Fantasie,  op.  15, 
by  Schiibert-Liszt.  The  solo  singinp;  by  Miss  S.  C.  Fish- 
er" (Schumann's  "  The  Noblest").  Miss  A.  L.  Gage  and 
Miss  Lillian  Norton  ("  Vanne,"  from  Roberto's,  gave  (rreat 
satisfaction.  There  was  also  some  quartet  singing, 
which  we  did  not  hear. 

The  Matinee  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Hills  and  Pupils  (Union 
Hall,  April  10)  was  a.n  agreeable  occasion,  both  the 
piano  playing  and  the  singing  being  in  good  taste  and 
artistic.    The  selections  were: 

Concerto  in  D  minor.  Romanza-  Allegro  assai.  Mozart 

Miss  "Viola  J.  Palmer, 

Song.    Cavatina  from  "  Les  Huguenots,"  Meyerbeer 

Mrs.  Hills. 

Rondo  Briliante,  Op.  62, Weber-Liszt 

Mis.^  Etta  M.  Bailey. 
«,^r>.,o    l"'  "Thou  art  like  unto  a  flower,"Rubinstein 

songs,   j  J   <■  The  Rivulet," J.  A.  Hills 

Dr.  Hills. 

ConcertstUck Weber-Llszt 

Miss  Minnie  E.  Messenjrer. 

Duetto.    "  Wanderer's  Night  Sonc," Rubinstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dr.  Hills. 
Polacca  Briliante.    (Eight  hands) Weber 


A  Correction.  In  a  careless  moment  (so  soon,  too, 
after  declaring  our  mind  so  freely  about  the  vicious 
practice  of  "  interviewing  "  artists!)  we  allowed  a  para- 
graph, which  was  going  the  round.s  of  the  newspapers, 
to  creep  into  our  last  number,  concerning  the  distin- 
guished pianist  Mme.  Rive-King.  The  writer  professed 
to  know  all  about  her  way  of  learning  and  memorizing 
difficult  compositions,  her  preferences  and  partialities 
among  composers,  etc.,  etc.,  and  ascribed  to  this  singu- 
larly modest  and  sincere  young  artist  such  arrogant  as- 
sertions as  anyone  who  knows  her,  knows  she  never 
could  have  made.  The  absurdities  of  the  paragraph 
were  too  self-evident,  and,  if  any  motive  for  printing  it 
passed  through  our  mind  at  the  time,  it  was  simply  to 
point  to  the  thing  as  a  short,  convenient  and  curious 
specimen  of  the  mischievous  folly  of  the  "  interview- 
ers ";  but  unfortunately  we  forgot  to  add  the  two  lines 
of  comment  which  would  havemade  this  purpose  clear. 
—But  we  are  not  altogether  sorry  that  the  blunder  hap- 
pened, since  it  gives  us  opportunity  to  print  the  follow- 
ing note: 

"  Mr.  J.  S.  DwiQHT, 

Dear  Sir :— As  I  dislike  to  be  misrepre- 
sented and  made  ridiculous  Itefore  so  intelligent  a  pub- 
lic as  that  of  Diciglit's  Journal  of_  Munic,  I  hope  yon  will 
allow  me  to  say  that  no  "  interview  "  with  me,  such  as  is 
referred  to  in  your  last  issue,  ever  took  place,  and  that 
the  opinions  therein  expressed  are  not  mine  at  all.  For 
I  love  Beethoven  and  Chopin  better  than  any  other  com- 
posers. I  have  never  spoken  of  my  touch,  or  that  of 
others,  as  there  described,  or  denied  that  1  made  mis- 
takes; and  the  statement  that  I  never  take  a  composi- 
tion to  the  piano  while  learning  It,  is  too  absurd  for  de- 
nial. I  should  suppose  my  programmes,  played  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  would  exempt  me  from  such  fool- 
ish and  malicious  misrepresentation." 

JrnA  RrvB-KiKo. 

—  CMcago,  April  17, 1878. 
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Concert  foe  the  Bli>-d.  The  Concert  at  the  Per- 
kins Institution,  ■Wednesday  evening,  by  Mr.  John  Orth, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Wulf  Fries,  Miss  Fanny  Kellogg,  and 
Miss  Florence  Faxon,  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Orth,  was  from  the 
following  programme:  Sonata  for  piano  and  'cello, 
Raff,  Op.  183;  song  by  Mi-s  Kellogg,  "  My  heart  ever 
faithful,"  Bach,  'cello  obbligato,  by  Mr. Fries;  "Theme 
and  Variations,"  by  Mendelssohn,  Miss  Faxon ;  Song, 
"Autumn,"  Miss  Kellogg;  Op.  11, Rubinstein,  for  piano 
and  'cello,  Mr.  Orth  and  Mr.  Fries;  Songs,  "  Little  J.a- 
cob,"  "  Farmer  and  the  Pigeons,"  Taubsrt,  Miss  Kel- 
logo-;  "  Consolation  "  and  "  Polonaise,"  JLiszt,  Mr.  Orth. 
To  which  Mr.  Orth  added,  by  request,  "Impromptu," 
by  Schubert.  Mr.  Orth's  playing  was  of  its  usual 
thoughtful  character,  and  at  times  impassioned,  as  in 
the  selections  from  Liszt.  Miss  Kellogg  wns  warmly 
encored  at  each  of  her  vocal  numbers,  to  which  she  flrst 
responded  T\1th  the  song  "  Clochetta,"  and  after  the 
"  Farmer  and  Pigeons  "  was  forced  to  repeat  the  whole 
of  that  pleasing  song  before  her  listeners  were  satisfied. 
It  is  said  she  was  never  heard  to  better  advantage  than 
Wednesday  evening.  Mr.  Fries  seemed  to  play  with 
even  more  than  his  usual  spirit,  and  delighted  all  listen- 
ers. His  rendering  of  the  Rubinstein  selection  was  a 
great  artistic  treat.  Miss  Faxon's  playing  is  character- 
ized by  a  self-possession  and  firmness  of  touch  which 
surprised  all  present.  The  conceit  was  entirely  volun- 
tary on  the  side  of  the  artists,  and  w.ns  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated by  the  pupils  and  their  iviends.— Transcript, 
April  12. 


How  TO  Keep  a  Piaxo.  Otto  Brunning,  writing  to 
the  Journal  de  Muaique  of  Paris,  says:  "The  piano  is 
constructed  almost  exclusively  of  various  kinds  of 
woods  and  metals;  cloth,  skin  and  felt  being  used  also 
in  the  mechanical  portifin.  For  this  reason  atmospheric 
changes  have  a  great  eHect  on  the  quality  and  durabili- 
ty of  the  instrument,  and  it  is  necessary  to  protect  it 
from  all  external  influences  which  might  affect  the  ma- 
terials of  which  it  is  composed.  It  must  be  shaded  from 
the  sun,  kept  out  ot  a  diaught,  and,  above  all,  guarded 
against  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  This  latter  is 
a  most  frequent  cause  of  the  piano  getting  out  of  tune, 
and  the  instrument  phould  be  keftt  in  a  tem|ierature  not 
lower  than  54  degrees  and  not  higher  than  86  degiees 
Fahrenheit.  "When  too  cold  the  wood,  cloth  and  skin 
swell,  and  the  mechanism  works  badly :  when  too  warm 
these  materials  shrink  and  produce  clickitig,  squeaking 
and  other  disagreeable  sotinds.  Moisture  is  the  great- 
est enemy  of  the  piano,  and  it  cannot  be  too  carefully 
guarded  against.  In  a  very  short  time  damp  will  de- 
stroy every  good  point  about  tl:e  instrument.  The  tone 
becomes  dull  and  fiat,  the  wires  rusty  and  easily  brok- 
en, the  joints  of  the  mechanism  stiff,  and  the  hammers 
do  not  strike  with  precision,  and  if  these  symptf)ms  are 
not  attended  to  at  once  the  piano  is  irretrievably  spoilt. 
Therefore  do  not  put  your  piano  in  a  damp  ground-floor 
room  or  between  two  windows,  or  between  the  door  and 
the  window  where  there  is  a  thorough  draught.  Never 
leave  the  piano  open  when  not  in  use,  and  above  all 
wlien  the  room  is  being  cleaned.  Do  not  put  it  near  a 
stove,  chimney  or  hot-air  pipes.  Alway:^  wijie  the  keys 
after  playing.  Never  pile  books,  music  or  other  heavy 
things  on  the  top.  Bo  careful  when  using  the  soft  ped- 
al not  to  thump  the  notes.  Do  not  allow  five-note  or 
other  exercises  of  a  small  compass  on  a  piano  you  have 
any  regard  for.  A  leather  cover  should  lie  kept  on  the 
instrument  when  not  in  use,  anrl  removed  every  day  for 
the  purpose  of  dusting.  A  cushion  of  wadding  or  a 
strip  of  flannel  laid  on  the  keys  will  hel]!  to  keep  them 
white  and  preserve  the  polish.  Never  leave  the  piano 
ojjen  after  a  musical  evening  or  dance.  If  you  are 
obliged  to  have  it  iu  a  damp  room,  do  not  place  it 
against  the  wall,  and  raise  it  from  the  floor  by  means  of 
,  insulator.-:,  and  always  cover  it  after  playing.  Employ 
the  best  tuner  you  can  get,  and  if  a  new  instrument,  let 
it  be  tuned  every  two  months  during  the  first  year,  and 
at  least  three  times  a  year  after^vard.  Always  have  it 
tuned  after  a  soiree,  if  the  room  has  been  very  hot.'' 


New  York.    The  following  is  a  list  of  the  orchestral 

works  performed  at  the  six  concerts  of  the  New  York 

Philharmonic  Society  during  the  season  of  1877—78: 

Mozart— Symphony,  No.  1,  in  D. 

Cherubini — Overture,  "  "NVater-Carrier." 

Beethoven— Concerto,  No.  3,  in  C  minor;  overture,  "Le- 
onore,"  No.  2;  overture  and  selections,  "Egmont;" 
Symphony  No.  6,  "  Pastoral ; "  Symphony  No.  8,  in  F. 

Schubert  -Sympheny  No.  9,  in  C. 

Mendelssohn — Violin  concerto,  (first  movement). 

Schumann — Overture,  scherzo  and  fin.ale;  overture,  in- 
terlude and  invocation,  "  Manfred." 

Berlioz— Ball  scene  from  "  Romeo  and  Juliet." 

Liszt — Fo6nie  Symphonique,  "  Mazeppa." 

"Wagner-"  Faust  Overture;"  Introduction,  "  Meister- 
singer;"  Funeral  March  and  Finale,  "  Gotterdain- 
merung." 

Volkmann— Serenade  No.  3,  in  D  minor. 
RafE— Symphony,  "Im  "Walde;"  suite  for   piano  and 
orchestra. 

Brahms— Variations  on  Haydn's  theme:  Sympbonv  No. 
1,  in  C  minor. 

Rubinstein — Symphony,  "  Ocean." 

Goldmark— Overture,  "  Sakuutala." 

The  Thomas  Symphony  Concerts  of  this  year  with 
their  rehearsals,  have  presented  to  us  three  symphonies 
of  Beethoven's— his  third,  fifth  and  seventh;  Brahms'  C 
minor,  Haydn's  E  flat,  Schumann's  41  h  in  D  minor,  Ru- 
binstein's "  Dramatic  "  in  D  minor,  and  Liszt's  symphon- 
ic poem,  "Tasso."  Of  overtures,  "  Magic  Flute,"  "Co- 
riolan,"  "King  Stephen,"  Schumann's  "Bride  of 
Messina,"  Introduction  to  the  "  Meistersinger,"  and 
Introduction  to  the  third  act  of  Cheruliini's  "Medea," 
"Siegfried  Idyl,"  byWagner.  An  episode  from  Lenaus 
"Faust,"  by  Liszt,  Mozart's  "Masonic  Funeral  Music," 
Graedner's  "  Capriccio,"  op.  4,  Bach's  triple  pianoforte 


concerto,  Handel's  "Largo,"  and  three  movements 
from  Handel's  instrumental  concertos.  Of  vocal  num- 
bers, Quintet  from  the  Meistersinger,  Scene  and  Aria 
from  Gluck's  "  Alteste,"  Aria  from  "  Fidelio,"  "  Mono- 
logue "  and  "  Cobbler's  Song,"  from  the  Meistersinger. 
For  violin,  "Wagner's  "  Albumblatt."  The  soloists  of  the 
season  were  Miss  Mathilde  "Wilde,  Miss  A.  Henne,  Miss 
fllay  Moss,  Messrs.  Reramertz,  Bersin  and  Toedt,  vocal- 
ists; Messrs.  R.  Hoffmann,  "Wm.  Mason,  Ferdinand 
Dulcken,  pianists,  and  Master  Lichtenberg,  violinist. 


Harvard  Symphony  Coxcerts.  The  followino- 
compositions  were  performed  in  the  ten  concerts  of 
the  past  (thirteenth)  season  : 

iNSTKtIMESTAL. 

BACH,  J.  S.— Chaconne,  D  minor,  for  Violin  Solo;  Triple 
Concerto,  C  major,  for  three  Pianos,  with  string  or- 
chestra. 

Haxdel.— Fugue  in  E  minor,  for  Piano. 

Haydn.— Symphony  in  G.  (No.  13,  Breitkopf  and  Hiir- 
tel). 

CirERUBiNi.— Overtures  to  Medea,  "Water-Carrier,  Fan- 
iska. 

Beethovex. — Svmphonies  No.  4,  5  and  8;  Overtures:  in 
C,  Op.  115,  in  C,  Op.  124,  to  Coriolan,  to  Leonore,  No.  3- 

ScnuBERT. — Symphony  in  C  fNo.  9);  Unfinished  Do.,  in 
B  minor  (1st  movement).  Reiter-Marsch,  in  C,  trans- 
scribed  by  Liszt     Overture  to  Rosamunde  (twice,) 

Mendelssoiix. — Overtures  to  Ruy  Bias,  Hebrides,  St. 
Paul.— Violin  Concerto.— Scherzo  from  Reformation 
Symphony ;  Vivace  from  Scotch  Symphony. 

ScnuMAXN.— Symphony,  D  minor.  No.  4. 

'Weber. — Overture  to  Euryanthe. 

Rossini.— Overture  to  Tell. 

Gade. — Symphonies:  No.  1,  C  minor;  No.  4.  B  flat;  Al- 
legretto from  No.  3.    Overture :  "  In  the  itighlands.'' 

RiETZ. — Concert  Overture,  in  A. 

Bennett. -Overture,  "  The  Naiads.'' 

Chopix.— Krakowiak,  Op.  14.  Nocturne  in  F  sharp. 
Op.  15. 

Goldmark. — Overture  to  Sakuntala. 

Saint-Saens. — Piano  Concerto,  No.  4,  in  C  minor. 

Baksiel. —Scherzo  (Piano),  from  Suite,  Op.  31. 

Brahms. — Symphony,  No.  1,  in  C  minor  (twice.) 

Mdelder,  C.  C— Nocturne  ("  Hiawatha,")  in  E  minor. 

Parker,  J.  C.  D.— Overture :  "  Hiawatha,"  (MS.) 
Vocal. 

Bach.- Air  (Soprano)  with  'Cello  obligate:  "My  heart 
ever  faithful." 

Haxdel. — Aria  f Soprano):  "  As  when  the  dove,"  from 
Acifi  and  Galatea;  Aria  (Soprano):  "Sweet  Bird,"  from 
Jl  Pensieroso. 

LoTTi.- Aria:  (Tenor)  "Pur  dicesti,"  (1700.) 

Mozart. — Rec.and  Aria(Soprano):  "Non  mi  dir,"  f rom 
/>on  Giovanni ;  "  II  mio  tesoro  "  (Tenor)  from  Do. ; 
Rec.and  Aria  (Soprano)  from  Idoineneo :  "Tutte  nel 
cor  mi  sento." 

Mendelssohn.— Concert  Aria  (Soprano):  "Infelice."— 
Songs;  "Suleika,"  No.  2 (Soprano) ;  "The  Garland," 
(Tenor.) 

Meyerbeer. — Scfene  et  Berceuse  from  Binorah  (So- 
prano. 

Rossini, — Romanza  and  Prayer  (Soprano)  from  Otello. 

Robert  Franz.— Songs :  "Friihlings  Ankunft,"  (Sopra- 
no), Op.  23,  No.  5;  "ImMai,"  Op.  22;  "  Strindchen '' : 
"Der  Mond  ist  schlalen  gungen,"  Op.  17;  "  Friih- 
lingsgedrange,"  Op.  7. 

SoHDMANN.— Song  (Tcuor) :  "  The  Hidalgo." 

Schubert. — Songs  (Soprano):  "Das  Ziigenglocklein  ;  " 
"  Stimme  der  Liebe." 
The  singers  were;    Mrs.  Emma  Dexter,  Miss  Lizzie 

Cronyn,  Miss  Fanny  Kellogp-,  Miss  Lillian  Bailey,  Mr. 

George  L.  Osgood,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Wilkie.— The  pianists 

were,  Messrs.  B.  J.  Lang,  Wm.  H.  Sherwood,  J.  C.  D. 

Parker,  G.  "W.  Sumner,  J.  A.  Preston,  and  A.  "W.  Foote. 

Violin  Soloist,  Dr.  L.  Damrosch.    Piano  Accompanist, 

Otto  Dresel. 


London.  Madame  Christine  Nilsson  has  definite- 
declined  to  take  part  in  the  forthcoming  Italian  opera 
season  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  M.  Faure  has  fol- 
lowed her  example;  and,  so  far  as  it  has  been  at  present 
decided,  the  list  of  secessionists  will  also  include  the 
names  of  Madame  Trebelli-Eettini,  Signer  Tamberlik, 
Herr  Rokitansky,  Herr  Behrens,  and  Madame  Marie- 
Roze.  This  is  not  all  the  fault  of  the  manager.  In 
Madame  Nilsson's  case  the  director  has  made  every  en- 
deavor to  secure  the  services  of  the  Swedish  prima  don- 
na for  his  subscribers,  but  the  lady  persistently  declines 
to  acceiit  any  terms  whatever  from  Mr.  Uapleson.  Mad- 
ame Nilsson  will  come  during  tlie  season  to  London, 
where  she  has  a  house,  and  which  she  considers  her 
home;  but  all  hope  of  her  co-operatioit  this  season  at 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre  is,  it  is  feared,  at  an  end.  In 
some  of  the  other  cases  it  is  hoped  that  negotiations  for 
their  engagement  may  prove  successful.  But,  in  any 
case,  with  the  death  ot  Mdllc.  Titiens,  the  secession  of 
Madame  Nilsson  and  ]\I.  Faure,  and  the  anticipated  se- 
cession of  Sfadame  Trebelli,  and  the  rest  of  the  old  ar- 
tists of  the  theatre,  the  troupe  of  Her  Majesty's  Opera 
will  have  to  be  completely  remodelled  In  June,  Mad- 
ame Pappenheim  will  come  from  the  United  States,  JMiss 
Minnie  Hauck  will  return  to  her  olil  impresario,  and 
Mdlle.  Salla,  Madame  Gerster-Gardini,  Miss  "Valleria, 
Madame  Demeric,  Signer  Fancelli,  and  Signor  Del  Pu- 
cnte,  have  also  accepted  re-engagements.  M.  Gounod's 
"Mireille"  is  to  he  revived,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  "Carmen"  will  be  announced,  and  afresh  attempt 
is  to  be  made  to  give  prominence  to  the  ballet.  Such 
are  the  broad  outlines  of  the  scheme  which,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  be  carried  out  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  dur- 
ing the  summer  season. — Figaro. 


DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OFTHK 
^iBltliHlieil  iDv  4>liv«r  nitHon  &  Co. 


Vocalj  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Now  the  Suu  his  journey  ended.  Cradle  Song. 
F.  2.    c  to  D.  Tauhert.  30 

"My  haby  does  as  others  do, 
M;y  liabe  is  sleepy  too, —  too,— too:— 
Kindchen  ist  nicht  dumm,  Sum,— sum-  sum!'* 
A  perfecily  charming  lullaby  in  two  languages. 

Parted  forever.     I)  minor,     3.     d  to  F.  - 

T.  T.  Barker.  35 

*'  "When  I  left  lliy  shores,  0  Naxos, 
Not  a  tear  in  sorrow  fell." 
"Well  known  beautiful  words  by  Lord  Byron, 
to  new  music,  quite  worthy  of  the  text. 

After  lonf?  Tears.     E.     4.     d  to  F.       ScUra.  40 
"After  lon{r  silent  years, 
That  slowly  passed  away." 
Very  fine  words  and  a  flrst-class  song. 


My  own  Beppins. 
to  F. 


{II  mio  Beppjn.) 


B.  4.  d 

Schira.  40 


"  Ha  un  guibboncino  di  mezzalana.'' 
"  He  wears  a  little  vest." 
A  very  pretty  Italian  peasant  song. 

Across  the  far  blue  hills,  Marie.     Bh.    4. 

Blwnenthal.  60 
"  Acro=:R  the  bars  of  Heaven,  Marie, 
Look  from  thy  place  in  love  on  me." 
A  finely  wrought  song  of  elevated  sentiment. 

The  Glory  of  a  Scar.        C.    3.    c  to  E. 

Blanche  Wilmot.  30 
"And  scout  the  suitors,  one  and  all 
Who  throuG;  around  the  gntes." 
That  is  what  the  scarred  warrior  said.    Manly 
song. 

The  Hour  is  late.     (Waldesgesprach).     E?>. 

4.  c  to  F.  Jensen.  35 

"  Hark  to  the  Elf-horn  sounding  near.' 
'  Wohl  irrt  das  AVald-horn  her  und  hin." 
One  of  the  ijrand  legends  of  tlie  Rhine,  told  in 
a  few  suggestive  lines,  with  Gennnn  music  to 
match.     The  beautiful  witch,  Loreley,  is  here 
encountered  in  a  forest. 

Instrnmental. 

Chimes  of  Normandy.       Comic   Opera  by 
Plnnquette. 

Besides  the  very  taking  songs  from  thi'^;  new 
and  favorite  opera,  there  are  six  instrumental 
pieces,  including  the  brightest  airs.  Of  thesn  we 
notice: — 

Polka,  from  Cliiraes  of  Normandy.  R6.  3. 

Warren,  30 
Galop,     "  "  "  F.  3.     *'  30 

Waltz,     "  •'  '  K&3.    "  30 

Potpourri,  "  "  3.    ."  75 

AVith  respect  to  ttie  above  arrangement':;,  it  is 
very  encouraging  to  note  that  "  home  talent  "  is 
now  quite  sufficient  to  work  uji  the  music  of  any 
taking  opera,  into  the  most  acceptable  forms. 
AVe  were  formerly  dependent  on  foreign  talent 
for  this  kind  of  thing. 

Grand  Yalse  Caprice.     Bb.  4.  Wheelei-.  40 

A  very  brilliant  and  taking  affair,tbat  any  one 
would  take  a  "caprice"  to  play. 

Creme  de  la  Creme  Waltzes.         3.        Keens.  50 
Four  brilliant  waltzes,  with  introduction  and 
finale. 

German  Maiden's  Son^  Waltzes.     (Deutsche 

M;igdcheu  Lieder).     3.  Hartmann.  75 

Five    waltzes,    with  introduction  and    finale. 

Words  are  introduced  occasionally,  showing  the 

character  «f  pretty  lolk-songs  wliose  melodies 

are  here  nsed. 

Meadow  Dance.     (Eeigen  im  Griinen).     F.  3. 

Lanr/e.  60 
Another  of  Lauge's  charmingly  graceful  pieces. 
One  playing  this  may  enjoy  tlie  merry  out-door 
dances  as  if  present. 

New  Silver  Dollar  March.        C.   2.        Mack.  30 
Here's  a  new  dollar  for  30  cts!      You  will  be 
sure  to  like  the  ring  of  it! 

BOOES. 

Clakke's  Reed  Organ  Melodies.    By  W.  H. 
Clarke.     Boards  :?2.50;  Cloth  $3.00.  . 
This  is  not  a  book  of  selections,  but  of  newly 
arranged  or  entirely  new  materi.'d,  and  of  so  mus- 
ical a  nature,  that  whoevor  allows  Ins  fingers  to 
glide  over  the  first  air,  will  be  lured  on  from  one 
-  page  to  another  until  he  has  played  the  hundred 
and  twentieth  air.  No  deatl  wood  or  trash  in  the 
book,  which,  fits  uncommonly  well  the  character 
of  reeds. 


Abbreviations.— Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
Bb,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if" on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  below 
or  above  the  staff.  Thus:  "C.  5.  c  to  E,"  means  "Key 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  be- 
low, highest  letter,  E  on  ihe  4th  space." 


Published    in   the   Autumn   and 


Winter  of  the   Years   1877-78. 
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Concert  or  Exhibition  Songs. 

It  is  not  intended,  by  this  general  title,  to  designate 
songs  of  great  difficulty,  but  rather  those  of  a  character 
very  likely  to  win  applause  from  an  audieiicc  at  any  pub- 
lic performance. 

Songs  of   Emma  Abbott. 

On  the  title  paffc  of  this  set  will  lie  found  a  fmc  portrait  of 
the  gifted  songstress,  and  also  the  names  of  a  few  of  her 
favorite  songs.    We  here  describe  but  one. 

Ouvrez.      (Ofien  tbe  Door).       Mach  Auf !      Bolero  by 
Dessauer.     G  major  and  minor.     5.  d  to  g 

A  peculiar  .and  iirettyscena,  which  has  a  Spanish  charac- 
ter, although  tlie  words  are  ]Dnglish,  G-eri»an  and  French. 
A  party  of  friends  are  supposed  to  be  returning  from  a  fes- 
tival or  fair  at  Scvilla,  and  are  makinc^  a  din  at  the  door,  to 
arouse  the  pretty  maiden  v/ho  could'nt  go,  but  wlio  has  been 
remembered  in  the  pni'cliase  of  many  a"  "  pretty  "  which  is 
now  ready  to  be  displayed. 

"  Und  lassen  dir  erzalilen. 

Von  Sani:-,  nnd  Tanz,  und  Spiele.''  ' 
"  Ope  the  door,  my  love, 
For  I  liave  mucli  to  ttli.*' 

Triumphant  and  Glorious.    Bass  Soncr,  from  the  Ora- 
torio of  Job.    Sung  by  M.  W.  ^Vllitney.   Composed 

by  Dr.  Wm.  Russell.      Do.  4.  A  (bass  clef)  to  e 

For  a  heav)',  rotund  bass  voice,  a  very  efEective  song.  The 
words  arc: 

"Triumphant  and  {glorious,  the  Lord  still  maintains 
His  Honor  victorions,  and  o'er  his  foes  reigns." 
These  are  repeated  in  many  ways  as  common  in  Oratorio 
solos. 

And  if  thou  wilt,  remember!  audit  thou  wilt,  forget! 
Words  by  Christine  Ec/s.-ietti.    Music  by  Mrs.  J.   P. 

Morgan.    Keys  of  G  and  E.      3.  E  to  E 

A  song  full  of  meaning,  that  has  been  sung  (doubtless  with 
applause)  by  Miss  Anne  Louise  Cary. 

"  But,  dreaming  through  the  tivllight. 
That  doth  liot-rise  iior  set, 
Haply,  I  may  remember. 
And,  haply,  may  forget." 
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Lulu  is  floating  with  me.     Barcarolle.    Words  by  Cliiz- 

'        zler.    Music  by  F.  Cirillo.    F.  3.  c  to  E 75 

One  of  the  sweetest  of  Boat  Glees,  of  which  it  is  sufficient 
to  give  some  of  the  words.  It  is  published  both  as  a  Song 
and  as  a  Quartet.    Mixed  Voices. 

"  Floating  along,  floating  along. 
Over  the  suiumer  sea. 
The  murmuring  w.avelets  chorus  our  song, 
While  Lulu  is  Iloating  with  me." 

Bright,  Golden  City.    Quartet  for  Mixed  Voices.     E.  4. 
'  d  to  E 30 

By  C  A.  Havens:  one  of  his  "Four  Sacred  Songs." 
A  fine  musical  tribute  to  the  description  of  happy  laud 
where        "  Ser.aphs  and  angels  their  glad  voices  raise. 

And  join  with  their  harps  in  a  glad  hymn  of  i)raise." 

My  Love  is  far  away.     B.  4.  F  to  b G.  L.  Osgood.  30 

A  part-song  for  Mixed  Voices,  and  is  of  excellent  quality. 
"The  bees,  they  hum  'mong  opening  flowers. 
And  carol  birds  in  green  armed  bowers; 
The  earth  is  kissed  by  fragrant  showers." 

The  Spring  Eeturning.     Duet,    E6.  4.  E  to  g.    Concone.  40 
The  '*  maestro  "  Concone  calls  this  a  "  Nocturne,"  but  it  is 
full  of  the  brightness  of  a  fair  April  day.  Words  are  in  Ital- 
ian and  English. 

"  E  spiran  le  foreste 
Vita  dolcezza  odor." 

Evening  on  the  Lake.  Quartet.  Mixed  Voices.  Words 
by  A.  B.  Barroios.  Music  by  TT'.  J.  D.  Leaviit.  G. 
3.  d  to  g 40 

"  starlight  on  the  Lake ! 
Beautiful  Starlight!" 
A  verj;  bright  and  merry  afEair,  all  right  for  lake  or  har- 
bor parties. 

He  giveth  His  Beloved,  Sleep !    D.  4.  d  to  D.    H(j.vens.  30 
A  beautiful  and  consoling  Song  in  four  parts,  (Mixed  voi- 
ces) with  an  Alto  solo. 

"  Sorrow  and  care  may  meet. 
The  tempest  cloud  may  lower; 
God  doth  his  own  in  safety  keep." 

Sunset.    Duet.    Words  by  Maria  X.  Hayes.    F.  3.  F  to 

P Giro  Pinsuti.  40 

"  As  thoii  settest,  so  must  we. 
And  like  thee  shall  rise  at  morning." 
Good  thoughts,  set  to  music  by  a  skilful  hand. 


Piano  Pieces  witli  Illustrated  Titles. 

Army  and  Navy  Grand  March.  F.  3.  A.  E.  Warren. 
The  illustration  is  of  the  Array  and  Navy  Monument  on 
Boston  Common.  A  valuable  one'to  keep  for  reference,  and 
the  Blarch  is  one  of  those  played  by  the  bands  on  the  memo- 
rable occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  column.  A  copy  of 
the  march  is  among  the  documents  placed  in  or  under  the 
corner  stone  for  preservation.  The  music  is  powerful  and 
sufficiently  brilliant. 
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Pianoforte  Pieces  or  Rondos. 

Under  this  head  are  included  most  pieces  that  are  not 
Marches  or  Dance  Music  of  some  kind;  as  Capriccios, 
Transcriptions,Descriptive  Pieces,  Picveries  and  Nocturnes, 
and  perhaps  "  Songs  without  Words"  and  the  more  melo- 
dious of  Etmdes. 

La  Bacchanale  des  Gnomes.      2d  Etude  by  Edgar  H. 
Shernwod.     E6.   6 

In  this  stormy  piece  the  Gnomes  rush  through  all  sorts  of 
Chromatic  evolutions,  make  various  nimble  runs,  and  finally 
disappear  after  a  few  dozen  grand  leaps  in  chords.  A  stir- 
ring composition,  with  no  end  of  healthy  exercise  for  the 
fingers. 

The  Shepherd's  Dream.  Reverie.  By  W.  F.  Sudds.  Aft.  4.  50 
This  graceful  composition  has  the  same  kind  of  rich  melody 
as  the  familiar  "  Shepherd  Boy,"  although  it  is  quite  a  differ- 
ent piece.    There  are  plenty  of  bright  arpeggios  and  grace 
notes  in  profusion. 

Fairie's  Evening  Song.    Capriccio  for  Piano.   By  W.  F, 

Sudds.     Bb.  4 

Full  of  melody.  There  arc  a  number  of  Chromatic  runs, 
some  rather  delicate  and  difficult  staccato,  double  note  pas- 
sages, and  other  things  requiring  nimble  fingers  and  a  well 
trained  *'  touch." 

Stveet  Bye  and  Bye.     Transcribed   by  A.    E.    Warren. 

Sweet  Bye  and  Bye.     Transcribed   by    Alberto  Himan. 

Here  are  two  arrangements  of  the  same  favorite  air,  about 
equally  good,  and  yet  differing  enough  to  make  both  inter- 
esting. Mr.  Himan's  (B6  3)  varies  simply  l>y  means  of  aTre- 
molo  and  various  chords;  Mr.  Warren's  stilf  more  simply, by 
means  of  a  melody  in  the  left  hand,  and  a  few  easy  arpeg- 
gios. This  favorite  song  seems  to  be  of  the  sort  that "  never 
tires." 

Evening  Bell.  Descriptive  Piece.  Bft.  4.  Mendelssohn. 
This  is  an  outcome  of  a  playful  spirit  in  the  composer,  and 
is  founded  on  the  notes  of  the  little  bell,  which  relentlessly  in- 
dicated the  time  of  departure  from  a  mansion,  where  he  was 
being  Imspitably  entertained.  Somewhat  elaborate,  it  is  still 
an  impi'omptu,  dashed  off  in  an  hour  or  two. 

Spring  Song.     F.    4 Edward  Fisher.  40 

This  is  almost  vocal  in  its  full  sway  or  reioicing,  and  very 
fairly  illustrates  the  jubilant  rettu'n  of  the  birds  and  the 
flowers. 

Romance.     Op.  26,  No.  1.     F.  3 Anton  Ruhiiistein. 

It  is  a  difficult  tiling,  and  quite  worthy  of  a  "master"  to 
compose  good  (?asy  music.  And  it  is  a  special  favor  to  play- 
ers when  a  celebrity  like  Rubinstein  places  a  composition 
like  this,  which  is  in  perfect  taste,  on  a  plane  where  almost 
all  learners  can  reach  it. 

Capriccio  Brillante.     By  11.  M.  Dunham.     G.  5 

If  the  "  capricious  ''  spirit  ur;<e  you  to  extreme  rapidity, 
then  the  degree  of  difficulty  w  ill  "be  the  Gth.  But,  as  tlie 
construction  is  not  intricate,  there  will  not  be  much  diffi- 
eidty,  except  that  accumulated  by  speed.    Fine  practice. 

Morning  Promenade.    Characteristic  Piece.    Bf).   3. 

F.  Bendel. 

It  is  not  a  descriptive  piece,  but  expresses  in  a  musical 
way  the  bright  thoughts  suggested  by  the  fresh  scenes  of  the 
morning. 

Ten  Russian  Songs.      Selected  from  the  Pisni  of  Kot- 

sipinsky.     3 Nathan  H.  Dole.  50 

The  Songs  of  Russia  are,  to  us,  almost  unknowni.  It  is  bet  ■ 
ter  to  play  than  to  sing  them,  since,  in  the  latter  case,  we 
come  at  once  against  the  craggy  orthography,  which  one 
must  be  specially  talented  to  master.  These  are  strangejhut 
interesting  "  Soiigs  without  words." 
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Pieces  for  Organ. 


Only  one  piece  is  here  given,  but  a  large  number  of  the 
best  quality  are  on  hand.    Lists  furnished  on  application. 

Short  Pieces  for  the  Organ.     By  W.  Spark Each  25 

Complete  75 
The  "  complete  "  copy  contains  6  pieces.    No.  1,  Prayer,  by 
Arcadelt.    No.  2,  Andnritino  by  Batiste.    No.  3,  Larghetto.  by 
Spohr.    No.  4,  Alia  Maieia,  by  Schumann,  and  No.  5,  Easy 
Prelude  for  Soft  Stops,  by  Spark. 

The  pieces  are  arranged  for  Manual  and  Pedal,  the  Ped.al 
part  being  easy,  and  the  Manual  part  of  only  medium  diffi- 
culty. 
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Temperance  Glees  !    Temperance  Songs  !    Temperance  Hymns! 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.  jniblish  a  lars^e  number  of  books  containinf;  music  we'l  fitted  to  make  lodp;e  meetings,  social  temperance  meetings, 

public  temperance  lectures,  etc.,  interesting.        They  wish  to  observe  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  words  that  have  exclusive 

reference  to  "  cold  water  "  subjects  are  the  only  ones  appropriate  to  meetings.        Persons  tire  of  these,  and  wish  more 

variety.        This  fact  has  been  recognized  in  one  of  our  prominent  books,  called  : 


HULL' 


(Kew  and  enlarged  Edition).     By  ASA  HULL.    40  cts. 

Mr.  Hull  very  wisely  fills  but  6-5  pages,  or  half  the  book,  with  Tem- 
perance Songs  and  Glees.  These  are  brisk,  crisp,  wide-awake  ones, 
well  fitted  to  stir  and  warm  temperance  blood,  which  needs  music  more 
than  wine. 

Among  them  we  find   what  may  be   termed    "  Temperance  War 

Songs,"  as: 


Temperancft  Crusade. 
Sound  the  Battle  Cry. 
Rally  for  the  Cause. 
Rallying  Song. 
The  Warfare. 
Slarching  On. 
"We  are  Strong  I 
Temperance  Marseillaise. 


Battle  for  the  Eight. 
Temperance  Army. 
Temperance  Call. 
Conquer  or  Die. 
Field  ot  Battle, 
On  to  meet  the  Foe. 
Temperance  Banner. 
Look  out  for  the  Enemy. 


Then  there  is  the  praise  of  cold  water,  which  of  course  includes  the 
praise  of  tea  and  coffee  and  the  like : 

Tlie  Brink  I'll  n'e.  The  drlnl;  for  me. 

Sparkling  and  bright.  Sparkling  Fountain. 

Sparkling  Water.  Cold  Water  Motto. 

Then  we  have  the  solemn  warnings : 

Shnn  I  he  Cup.  Touch  not  the  Cup. 

T.ie  Sueam  of  Woe. 


The  Social  Glass. 


©E   §LEE    BOOK  !! 

A  few  other  songs  on  various  Tempi  ranee  subjects,  complete  this 
department.  Next  follow  a  few  easy  glees,  to  sing  for  entertainment 
in  social  meetings.     They  are : 

Larboard  Watch. 

Make  me  no  gaudy  Chaplet. 

Wanderer's  Farewell. 

When  the  Swallows. 

Soldier's  Farewell. 

Hail,  smiling  Morn, 

Come  o'er  the  Moonlit  Sea. 

Banish,  O  Maiden. 

In  addition  there  are,  at  the  end  of  this  useful  work,  more  than  40 
Sacred  Tunes : 


Ye  Shepherds,  tell  me. 
Life  let  us  cherish. 
Switzcr's  Song  of  Home. 
Rock  of  Liberty. 
Boatmen's  Chorus. 
Spring's  Delights. 
Glad  Spring-time. 
The  Old  Blacksmith. 


God  our  Guide. 
The  Harvesters. 
Whiter  than  Snow. 
Sweet  Bj'e-and-Bye. 
Under  his  AVings. 
All  for  Jesus. 
My  ain  Countric. 
In  God  we  trust. 
Stand  up  for  Jesus. 
The  New  Song. 
I  love  to  tell. 
Walk  in  the  Light. 
Songs  of  Faith. 
America. 
Goodwin. 
Nettleton. 
Newton. 


Zion. 
Boylston. 
Balerma. 
Martyn. 


Riven  Rock. 

What  a  Friend! 

Sing  his  Love. 

Looking  to  Jesus. 

All  to  Christ. 

Work  for  the  Night. 

Only  remembered. 

The  Great  Physician. 

Rescue  the  Perishing. 

Coronation. 

Dennis. 

He  leadeth  me. 

Saviour,  like  a  Shepherd. 

Hebron.  Greenville. 

Ilober.  I'elerboro. 

liockingham.  Charity. 


75    CXS. 

A  Collection  of  Sacred  and  Secular  Music  for  Temperance  Gather- 
ings, Glee  Clubs,  etc. 

This  is  a  fine  book  of  124  pages,  containing  about  50  songs  and  glees 
in  excelleut  taste.     They  are : 


Again  we  meet. 

God  lilc  33  our  Home. 

O  JC5UP,  who  for  love  of  mc. 

Cioss  and  Crown. 

Hear  Ihc  Wives  and  Moihcrs. 

Don't  wed  a  man  who  drinks. 

Biware!    Beware! 

Good  Night,  Comrades. 

AVhen  diisky  Twilight. 

The  First  Glass. 

S.iy  you'll  forgive. 

Crystal  River. 

3  o"'clork  in  the  Morning. 

Vile  Wine-cnp. 

Far  away  from  Borrow. 

Don't  forget. 

When  the  cup  is  flowing. 

Water  for  mc. 

Not  amnng  the  Rye. 

Beware  or  the  Snare. 

Long  and  Dreary  Way. 

Old  Man's  Drunk. 

Out  in  the  Snow. 

The  Child's  Appeal. 

Don't  sell  my  Father  Rom, 

Drinking  Gin. 

Learn  a  Tiade. 


Father,  hear  us  I 

Do  right. 

Father,  keep  me  near  thee. 

Teach  me  to  pray. 

I'm  done  with  you. 

Cup  of  Crystal. 

Take  care!    Take  care! 

Oh.  hush  thee,  my  darling. 

Sad  with  its  aching. 

King  AVhisky. 

Our  Foes. 

Dinna  Forget. 

Temperance  Tree. 

Good-bye  to  Drink. 

Take  by  the  hand. 

Listen  to  my  Pleading. 

Who  will  help. 

Remember  in  your  prayers. 

The  Proposal. 

Reeling. 

Cold  Water. 

Fraying  Band. 

Throw  out  your  Whisky ! 

Follow  up  th<^  Plow. 

We  won't  leave  the  Farm. 

Poor  Little  Tim. 

Living  Waters. 


Boards  .35  cts.  Paper  30  cts. 
This  work  has  special  claims  on  Temperance  people,  as  it  was  pre- 
pared by  Mrs.  Magq  IK  N.  Van  Cott,  who  is  a  most  talented  and  useful 
lecturer  on  Temperance,  an  well  as  a  revival  preacher.  At  the  date  of 
this  writing,  she  has  just  conducted  a  Temperance  meeting,  at  which 
4,000  people  wore  present.  Her  Praise  Book  was  prepared  for  Gospel 
Meetings,  Temperance  ones  as  well  as  other.     Some  of  the  songs  are : 

Temperance  TTymn.  Patiently  we've  waited. 

Temperance  jViarch.  For  Children. 

Temperance  Clioriis.  With  Banner  and  Badge. 

Hope  tor  tlic  Fallen.  O'er  the  Dark  Abodes. 

And  besides  those  exclusively  for  Temperance,  there  are  many  cheer- 
ful hymns,  such  as : 

How  goes  the  Battle?  The  Fountain  lies  open. 

Beautiful  Home.  Rest  remaineth. 

Just  as  thou  art.  Storm  the  Fort. 

And  many  others. 


A  Collection  of  Temperance  Melodies.   By  S.  K.  WHITING.    40  cts. 

Pure  Light  has  156  pages,  which  contain  alto;;other  too  many  good 
Temperance  lays  to  allow  their  names  being  transferred  to  this  col- 
umn. It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  a  number  of  pages  are^fiHed  with 
music  for  the  ceremonies  of  the  Sous  of  Temperance,  and  of  the  Good 
Templars,  besides  which  there  are  120  songs,  all  full  of  life. 


Many  good  lyrics  will  also  bo  found  in  the  older  Temperance  Song 
books,  as : 

THE  NEW  TEMPERANCE  MELODIST.   ByS.HuBBAED.   .50 

It  has  about  a  hundred  Songs. 

UNION  TEMPERANCE  SONS  BOOK.  .25 


Attention  is  also  called  to  our  unexcelled  Praise  Books,  which,  in 
the  present  very  proper  union  of  Temperance  and  Christianity  become 
superior  Temperance  books. 


By  D.  F.  HODGES.  Boards  30  cts. ;  Paper  25  cts. 

This  is  so  beautiful  a  book  in  all  its  parts,  that  nothing  but  the  num- 
ber of  "  Revival "  song  books  in  the  market  at  the  date  of  publication, 
would  seem  to  have  prevented  its  very  general  adoption.  A  very  per- 
fect and  pure  poetical  and  musical  taste  ruled  in  the  selection  of  the 
songs,  which  will  constantly  improve  on  acquaintance.    A  few  are : 

All  to  Christ.  Beyond  the  smiling. 

Sweet  Bye  and  Bye.  Shadow  of  the  Cioss. 

We'll  soon  be  tliere.  Beautiful  Valo  of  Rest. 

I  long  to  be  there.  Jerusalem. 

It  may  be  near.  I  love  t.>  tell  th?  story. 

A  Hundred  and  Tliirty  other  titles  could  bo  here  written,  and  each 
would  indicate  a  hymn  or  tunc  that  it  will  give  ple-isurc  to  sing. 

The  tasteful  picture  title,  with  its  motto :  "  Living  Watois  shall  flow 
out  of  Jerusalem,"  is  quite  appropriate  to  the  contents  of  the  book, 
and  is  a  pleasant  sight  for  Temperance  eyes. 


t(^=SPECiMEN  Copies  of  the  above  books  will  be  mailed,  post-free, 
for  the  Retail  Price.  Reductions,  of  course  for  quantities.  Order  of 
any  of  the  jiublishers  mentioned  below. 
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TO   ORGAN    STUDENTS. 

Any  one  \vishing  to  purchase  an  Orgran  l*«dal 
Attachment  for  Piano,  can  learn  something  to 
their  advantage  by  addressing  P.  O.  Box  507. 
Beverly,  Mann.  967-lt 

BERNHARD  LI8TEMANN  terminates  his  connection 
with  the  Boston  Philharmonic  Club  at  the  close  of 
the  present  season,  and  will  resume  his  Teaching  of  the 
VioUnon  or  after  June  1st,  1878.    Address:  Oliver  Dit- 
son  &  Co.,  or  C.  Prvifer,  30  West  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
966— 3mos. 

DR.  F.  A.  WELTER,  Director  of  Music  at  the 
Virginia  Female  Institute,  Staunton,  "Va.,  will  be 
open  for  an  engagement  in  like  capacity  or  as  Professor 
of  Classics  and  Modern  Languages.  Principals  or 
Trustees  of  Institutions  of  first  class  standing  only 
address  Box.  3a,  P.O.,  Staanton,  Va.         [964-71 

Excursion  to  Europe, 

During  the  Summer  of  '78, 

(Another  Steamer  for  Late  Applicants,) 
Visiting  Ireland,  Scotland,  England.  France,  Belgium, 
the  Rhiiie,  Prussia,  Switzerland,  Italy  and  the  Paris  Ex- 
position. All  objectionable  features  incident  to  European 
travel  entirely  removed.  AU  travel  and  hotel  accommo- 
dations first-class.  Rates  extremely  low.  Return  tick- 
ets good  for  one  year.  Unusual  advantages  for  Teachers 
and  Students.    For  circulars,  address 

E.  TOURJEE, 
959  Music  Hall,  Boston. 

NoY€llo's  Publications. 

The  most  striking  and  popular  Clioruses  of 
the  Oratorios,  the  Operas,  favorite  Cantatas, 
Odes,  Masses,  etc.,  etc.,  added  to  which  are 
large  numbers  of  separate  Anthems,  Canticles, 
Glees,  and  Four-Part  Songs. 

These  very  convenient  publications,  (a  thous- 
and or  more  in  number),  include  almost  every 
good  thing  in  Chorus  form  that  can  be  called 
for.  The  prices  of  most  of  them  vary  from  S  to 
15  cents  per  copy. 

Novello's   Octavo  Editions 

of  Services  by  Modern  Composers.  Sixty  Servi- 
ces, or  Parts  of  Services,  by  first-rate  English 
composers.  The  Credos,  Te  Deums,  Jubilates, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  also  published  separately. 

Novello's  Part-Song  Book. 

Second  Series.  A  Collection  of  Four-part  Songs 
and  Madrigals,  by  Modern  Composers. 

There  are  Twenty  volumes  in  the  series,  each 
containing  6  to  8  of  the  best  Part-Songs.  Sepa- 
rately, 6  cts.  to  15  cts.  Each  book  or  volume  50 
cts. 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co., 

0.  H.  DITSON  &  00.,         J.  E.  DITSON  &  00., 

New  York.  PMla. 

SOLE   AGENTS 

For  tlie  Dnitefl  States  for  Noyello's Pilieations. 


NORMAL  MUSIC  SCHOOL. 

TVM.  H.  SHERWOOD,  Director. 

At  Lyons,  Wayne  Co.,  New  York. 

Beginning  July  10th,  continuing  five  weeks,  ending 
Aug.  14th,  1878.  (In  connection  with  the  Lyons  Musical 
Academy,  L.  H.  Sherwood,  M.A.,  Principal.  Estab- 
lished 1854.) 

X'ACITI.XIf. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Sherwood,  of  Boston,  Piano, 

Daily  Classical  Recitals  and  Concerts,  &c. 
Mr.  Henry  Wheeler,  (Teacher  in  N.  E.  Conservatory 
and  N.  E.  Normal  Music  School,)  Voice  Culture  and 
Vocal  Physiology. 
Mr.  S.  B.  Whitney,  (Organist  of  Church  of  the  Ad- 
vent, Boston,)  Organ  and  Advanced  Musical  Theory. 
L.  H.  Sherwood,  M.A.,  Art  of  Fingering,  Art  of  Teach- 
ing, Oratorio  and  Chorus  Practice,  Harmony,  &c. 
Miss  J.  Ettie  Crane,  (Teacher  in  State  Normal  School, 
Penn.,)  Boston  Method  of  teaching  Music  in  the  Pub- 
lic Schools. 
Monsieur  Armand  GiiYS,  (connected  with  some  of  the 
best  institutions    of    Boston,)   Italian    and    French 
Languages,  "  the  Physical  Relation  between  Pronun- 
ciation and  Musical  Sound."    And  others. 
Tuition  for  the  Course,  $15.00.    Private  lessons,  $1.00 
to  $3.00.     Good  Board  (with  furnished  rooms)  $4.00  per 
week. 
For  circulars  containing  complete  details,  address 
li.  H.  SHERTTOOD, 
987-8  liTODS,  niew  "Work. 


JOHNSON'S 

New  Mloi  for  Ttail  Base. 

By  A.  N.  JOHNSON.       Price  $1.00. 

An  Instruction  Book  in  the  Art  of  Playing  Church  or 
Glee  Music,  and  all  other  kinds  that  are  printed  in  Four 
or  more  parts,  on  the  Organ  or  Pianoforte. 

This  is  at  once  the  most  simple  and  most  thorough  in- 
struction book  extant  for  learning  to  play  chords.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  all  who  play  four-part  music  on 
Church  or  Reed  Organs,  or  on  the  Piano,  pi  ay  but  two  or 
three  parts,  and  do  not  understand  chords.  All  these 
will  be  greatly  benefitted  by  a  study  of  this  easy  and 
thorough  New  Method,  which  may  be  learned  with  or 
without  a  master. 


DITSON  &  CO. 

Invite  renewed  attention  to  their  "  Library  "  series  of 
books.  It  is  continually  enlarging,  and  growing  richer 
by  the  addition  of  collections  of  successful  Songs  or 
Pieces,  and  includes  so  nearly  all  that  are  good,  that  no 
player  or  singer  can  very  well  dispense  with  the  pres- 
ence of  at  least  a  few  of  the  volumes  among  the  music 
on  the  Piano  or  Organ. 

The  larger  books   are  collected  under  the   general 
title  of 

Home  Musical  Library. 

~  InAtrnmental. 

16.  The  Cluster  of  Gems. 

17.  Gems  of  the  Dance. 

18.  Gems  of  Strauss. 

19.  Welcome  Home. 

20.  Pearls  of  Melody. 

21.  Pianist's  Album. 

22.  Pianoforte  Geras. 

23.  La  Cr6me  de  la  Crfime. 
Vol.  I. 

24.  "       "       "     "    n. 

25.  Fountain  of  Gems. 

26.  Piano  at  Home. 
4-Hand  Pieces. 

27.  Organ  at  Home. 
Reed  Organ  Pieces. 

28.  Home  Circle.    Vol.  I. 

29.  "  "  "    II. 

30.  Parlor  Music.    Vol.  I. 
32.     "  '•  "    n. 

Uniform  Binding  and  Price,    $2.50  Boards ; 
$3.00  Clotli ;   $4.00  Gilt. 

The  smaller  books  have  the  general  title  of 

Gem  Musical  Library, 

Are  elegant  affairs,  each  contains  80  well  filled  pages, 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  26  songs  or  pieces,  well  dis- 
played, in  attractive  style. 

Price  in  Boards  $1.50 ;    in  Cloth  $2.00. 

OX.I"VBTEl    X)ITSOIsr    Sc    OO., 
449  *  461  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


Vocal. 

1.  The  Sunshine  of  Song. 

2.  The  World  of  Song. 

3.  Gems  of  English  Song. 

4.  Household  Melodies. 

Vol.  I. 

5.  "  "       "    II. 

6.  Moore's  Irish  Melodies. 

7.  Silver  Chord. 

8.  Gems  of  German  Song. 

9.  ShowerofPearls.Duefs 

10.  Gemsof  Scottish  Song. 

11.  "       Sacred       " 

12.  Wreath  of  Gems. 

13.  Operatic  Pearls. 

14.  Silver  Wreath. 

Tocal  and  Instrumental. 

15.  Musical  Treasure. 


VO  0  A  L . 
Nellie  Brown.    Song  and  Chorus.    A6.  3. 

E.  to  F.  Hays.  35 

O  Salutarls  Hostia.    Duet  for  Tenor  and  Bar- 
itone.   E6.  4.  E  to  g.  Wiegand.  35 
Tantum  Ergo.    Duet  for  Tenor  and  Bass. 

C  minor.  4.  F  to  g.  JRondinella.  40 

Tell  me,  bright  Star!  (Ad  una  Stella).    C.  5. 

E  to  g.  Tartaglione.  40 

Think  of  me  kindly  when  I  am  far  away. 

Song  and  Cho.  G.  3.  d  to  D.  Speck.  30 
Jamie !  For  Soprano.  E.  3.  E  to  g.  Molloy.  35 
Eily  Darling.    Song  and  Chorus.    B6.    3. 

dtog.  jjays.  35 

Sailor  Jack.    C.    3.    c  to  E.  Bedhead.  35 

The  Redbreast.    E6.    3.    d  to  g.  Levey.  30 

Little  Nannie.    G.    3.    d  to  g.  Woolf.  40 

The  Wanderer's  Song.     { Wauderlied. )    A6. 

4-    c  to  g.  Schumann.  40 

The  Fairy  Dell.    Duet.    E.   3.    c  to  F.    AM.  40 
Brown  Eyes  has  that  Little  Maiden.    C.    3. 

Etog.  Osgood.  40 

My  Love  is  far  Away.    Part  Song  for  mixed 

voices.    B.    5.    f  to  b.  Osgood.  30 

Then  Comes  Best.    C.    3.    c  to  C.       Barri.  40 
The  Angel's  Song.     (DerEngellied.)  (La 

Serenata.)    G.    4.    dtog.  Braga.  50 

Marie.    E6.    3.    d  to  F.  Cowen.  40 

Marie.    Ballad.    G6.    3.     G  to  E.       Jensen.  30 
Iiutraiuental. 

Remember  Me  Waltz.  F.  3.  Katie  C.  Calligan.  35 
La  Tortorelle  Waltzes.  3.  Arditi.  75 

Sweet  Bye  and  Bye.    Improvisation.    F.    6. 

Pratt.  75 
Isorwegian  Bridal  Party.     (Norweigischer 

Brautzug).  Humoresque.  E.  5.  Greig.  35 
Sounds  of  Joy.     (Freuden  Klange).  Waltzes.' 

3.  Resch.  75 

Whoa!  Emma!  Waltz.         D.    3.  Read.  30 

Alert  Galop.  A.    3.  Keens.  35 

Bella  Donna  Polka.    F.    3.        Annie  Moore.  30 
La  Grace.    Mazurka  de  Concert.    AJb.    6. 

Staab.  50 
Johnny  Morgan  Galop.  E6.  3.  Fernald.  30 
Re-entering  the  Camp.    Caprice  March.    A6. 

3.  Ketterer.  50 

Sweet  By  and  By.  Variations.  A6.  4.   Stier.  4o 
Star  and  Crescent  Galop.    C.    3.  Shear.  40 

Polka  Militaire.    E6.    3.  Behr.  35 

Nancy  Lee  Galop.    D.    3.  Frewiri.  35 

Gretna  Green  Galop.     4  Hands.  D.  2.  60 

The  Blue  Flowers.     (Blaubliimchen.) 

G.    2.  Spindler.  35 

Concordia  Waltzes.    3.  Wendelstein.  40 

Quiet  Evening.  Etude  Nocturne.  F.   3.  Sill.  40 
Idyl.     F.    4.  Rheinberger.  40 

Silver  Leaf  Mazurka  Caprice.  D.  4.  Pattison.  50 
New  York  7th  Regiment  March.    E6.    3. 

Markstein.  40 
Louisa  Waltz.    D6.    3.  Hammerel.  40 

BookN. 

Loeschhokh's  Piano  Studies.  With  Ameri- 
can fingering.   Op.  65.   Bks.  1,  2  &  3,  ea.  1.00 
Do.  Op.  66.  "  "        1.25 

Conconb's  50  Lessons  in  Singing,  for  the 
Middle  Register  of  the  Voice,  and  Bari- 
tone or  Bass.  Op.  9.  Book  1,  Middle 
Register.  Parti,  $1.25;  Part  2,  $1.25; 
Complete,  $2.00.  Baritone  or  Bass, 
Part  1,  $1.50;  Part  2,  $1.50;  Complete,   2.50 

Dancing  at  Home  and  Abkoad. 

By  C.  H.  Cleveland,  Jr.    Clo.  $1.00;  Bds,    80 


Music  by  Mail.— Music  Is  sent  by  mall,  the  expense 
being  one  cent  for  every  two  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof, 
one  or  two  cents  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music.  Persons 
at  a  distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  savine  of  time  and 
expense  in  obt:  ining  supplies.  Books  can  also  bi;  tonl  at 
these  rates. 


DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC 


MRS.    FLORA    E.    BARRT,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.    124  Chandler  St. , 
near  Columbus  Avenue. 


G"W.  FOSTER,  Conductor  and  Vocalist,  will  resume 
.  Lessons  on  and  after  Oct.  9, 1875,  at  690  Washiugton 
Street,  rooms  of  Woodward  &  Brown,  Boston.  Call  Sat- 
urdays from  11  to  12  o'clock. 


Spring  Fashions -in  Music ! ! 

DITSON  «c  COMPANY 

Provide  at  all  times  a  rich  array  of  Musical  novelties  for  the  various  seasons.  One  new 
Song  and  one  new  Piano  piece  per  diem  are  issued,  and  new  books  to  supply  the  needs 
of  professionals  and  amateurs  are  constantly  in  preparation.  Among  the  New  Songs 
and  Pieces  may  be  mentioned  : 

I'LL  BE  WATCHING  FOR  YOU- AT  THE  WINDOW.  A  Song  and  Chorus  with  Picture  title, 
by  C.  M.  Pyke,  is  a  most  attractive  thing,  and  the  sweet  face  on  the  title  is  worth  the  price 
{40cts.).  Also,  G.  D.  Wilson's  Polka  Rondo,  called  DANCING  ON  THE  GREEN,  (GOcts.)' 
which  is  a  bright  polka,  differing  from  others  in  having  a  shade  of  that  graceful,  gliding 
movement  which  is  common  in  Mr.  W.'s  pieces. 

And  apropos  of  "  Dancing  on  the  Green  "  comes  a  book  for  the  dancers,  and  an  unusually  good 
one.    It  is  by  C.  H.  Cleveland,  Jr.,  an  enthusiast  in  his  profession.     The  book  is  named 

Dancing  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

It  contains  so  many  rules  and  suggestions  as  to  good  manners  and  etiquette,  as  to  be  a  sort  of 
improved  "  Chesterfield."  It  vei-y  intelligently  and  ably  defends  the  dance  from  the  charges 
of  immorality  brought  against  it  by  many  over-strict  people,  and  very  cleverly  turns  the 
tables  against  them  by  counter  criticisims.  Directions  for  dances  are  all  right,  and  fully  illus- 
trated by  plans  and  figures.     Cloth  $1.00 :  boards  80  cts. 

Teachers  of  Singing,  GhoiFs  and  gooieties 

Are  now  looking  forward  to  the  end  of  the  season's  practice,  and,  very  likely  wish  to  get  hold 
of  something,  not  very  difficult,  that  will  give  eclat  to  the  final  performances.  How  will  one 
of  our  40  Cantatas  do ?  (Send  for  descriptive  circulars!)  Try  Joseph's  Bondage,  or  Estherj 
(very  easy),  Belshazzar,  or  some  of  Mendelssohn's  pieces  for  sacred,  or  Coiuala,  or  Don 
Mnnio,  or  Loreley,  or  (easier)  The  Haymakers,  The  Pic-Nic,  or  Falomita,  or  some  of  the 
many  others  for  secular  cantatas. 

SCHOOL   TEACHERS 

Will  bear  in  mind  our  varied  and  useful  School  Music  Books,  so  complete  that  no  new  one  is 
needed  at  present.  For  High  Schools  there  is  the  very  popular  Bic/h  School  Choir,  ($9.00  per 
doz.)  or  for  Ladies'  Colleges  or  Normals  there  is  the  School  Song  Book,  ($6.00  per  doz.)  which 
is  higher  class  than  its  title.  Choice  Trios  ($9.00  per  doz.)  are  for  Female  Voices,  and  furnish 
excellent  music,  and  Deems' Solfeggi,  (75  cts.)  are  splendid,  easy  Italiau  exercises.  Then  for 
systematic  instruction  in  Common  Schools  there  are  the  three  books  of  the  American  School 
Music  Headers,  (35,  50  and  50  cts.)  and  the  very  thorough  Grammar  School  Choir,  $6.00  per 
doz.)  and  for  general  collections  of  School  songs  there  are  the  Song  Echo,  (75  cts.),  Mocking 
Bird,  (50  cts.),  Music  Teacher,  (50cts. ),  and  Our  Favorite,  (60  cts.) 
For  a  musical  excitement  among  the  scholars  get  up  the  "  young  "  and  bright  Cantatas,  "  Maud 
Irving,"  "Guardian  Angel,"  "  Hour  in  Fairy  Land,"  the  "Twin  Sisters,"  or  one  of  the  others. 

ST-A.~X"KS,S  .A.T  HO^VEE  should  be  provided  with  plenty  of  collections  of  Bound 
Music,  like  the  "  Home  Musical  Library "  books,  or  those  of  the  "  Gem  Musical  Library.'' 
Altogether  there  are  53  Volumes,  containing  the  best  part  of  all  the  Sheet  Music  ever  pub- 
lished.   See  circulars  and  advertisements. 

SABBATH  SCHOOLS 

Will  never  find  better  books  to  sing  from  than  Good  News  (35  cts.),  or  Shining  Biver  (35  cts.), 
Biver  of  Life  (35  cts.),  or  Living  Waters  (30  cts.).  Keep  up  the  life  of  the  School  by  bringing 
in  a  new  singing  book  occasionally. 

EASTER  CAROLS  ARE  NOW  IN  SEASON. 

Good  collections  are :  Howard's  "  Seven  Easter  Carols  "  (20  cts.),  and  Howard's  "  Eight  Easter 
Carols"  (20  cts.). 

Visitors  to  Boston  are  welcome  at  Ditson's  greatly  enlarged  establishment, 

449  &  451  Washington  Street, 

where  they  may  see  all  here  described,  and  a  great  deal  more,  and  may  possibly  be 
tempted  to  select,  in  one  of  the  three  Piano  rooms,  a  "STEINWAY"  or  a 
"  FISCHER,"  or  some  other  approved  kind  of  Piano,  of  which  a  large  stock  is  con- 
stantly on  hand. 


Awarded  to  L.  P08TAWKA  &  CO.,  Cambridgeporl, 

Mass.  The  United  States  Centennial  Commission  an- 
nounces the  following  as  the  b.isis  of  an  Award  to  Louis 
POSTAWKA  &  Co.,  Cainbrirtgeport,  Mass.,  for  l^KAIfO 
STOOIi.  Repokt.— For  ingenuity  of  construction,  and 
firmness  and  immovability  when  in  use. 

A.  T.  GOSHORN,  Director-General. 
[SEAL].  J.  R.  HAWLET,  President. 

Attest:  J.  L.  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 
•'  We  think  the  Stool  one  of  the  best  ever  offered  to  the 
public.  STEINWAY  &  SONS,  New  York." 

MUSIC— A  young  lady  of  musical  culture  and 
experience  woiud  select  piano-forte  and  vocal 
compositions  for  those  away  from  cities,  or  deprived  of 
facilities  for  obtaining  good  music.  Only  the  best  edi- 
tions, fingered  and  metronomized,  will  be  sent.  Thia 
has  been  done  successfully  in  England,  and  would  fill  at 
great  need  here. 

References:— Mr.  Wm.  H.  Sherwood,  Eev.  Dr.  C.  A. 
Bartol. 

MISS  MARIE  A.  BROWN, 
958  P.  O.  Box  900,  Boston, 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO., 

Publishers  of  Music  and  Music  Books.    Dealers 
i  u  Pianos,  Eeed  Organs,  and  all  other  Musical 
Instruments,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
449  &,  451   fVasUing^ton  Street,   Boston, 

C.H.  DITSON  &  CO., 

[SUCOKSSOBS  TO  J.  L.  PETERS,] 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
843  Broadway,  Kew  York, 

s^  Mm  mMxmmm  m  o#«^ 

[SUCCESSOBS    TO    LEE    &    WALKEB,] 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music 
and  Musical  Merchandise. 

033  Cliestnat  Street,  Pbiladelpbia, 

Tbe  above  three  stores  have  close  connections, 
so  that  the  same  music  and  the  same  music 
books  may  be  seen  and  are  for  sale  in  eacli 
store;  as  also  in  the  stores  of  the  following 
special  Agents : 

Music  Publishers,   and   Wholesale    and  Retail 
Dealers  in  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musical 
Instruments,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
The  largest  stock  in  the  North  West. 
Clilcaero,  III, 

Geo.  D.  Newhall  &  Co., 

[Successors  to  Dobmeyer  &  Newhall], 
Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Music,  Music 
Books,  Musical  Instruments  and  Musical  Mer- 
chandise, 

Cincinnati,  Obio, 


0iinial  0f  Piisir. 


Whole  N'o.  967.  BOSTOIT,  SATURDAY,  MAT  11,  1878.         Yol.  XXXVni.  l^o.  3. 


Berlioz. 

BY    BDWAKD   DAITORETrTHEK. 

(From  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians, 
Part  n.) 

BERLIOZ,  Hectob,  bom  Dec.  11,  1803,  at 
La  Cote  Saint- Andrg,  near  Grenoble,  France; 
died  March  9,  1869,  at  Paris. 

He  stands  alone — a  colossus  with  few  friends 
and  no  direct  followers ;  a  marked  individuality, 
original,  puissant,  bizarre,  violently  one-sided ; 
whose  influence  has  been  and  will  again  be  felt 
far  and  wide,  for  good  and  for  bad,  but  cannot 
rear  disciples  nor  form  a  school.  His  views  of 
music  are  practically  if  not  theoretically  ad- 
hered to  by  all  eminent  compesers  and  execut- 
ants since  Beethoven ;  and  if  interpreted  cum 
grano  salia  his  very  words  could  be  used  as 
watchwords  which  few  musicians  would  hesi- 
tate to  adopt.  Take,  for  example,  the  follow- 
ing sentences,  written  at  long  intervals,  yet 
forming  a  sort  of  profession  of  faith,  to  which 
Berlioz  clung  without  flinching  throughout 
the  whole  of  his  long  career:  'Musique,  art 
d'emouvoir  par  des  combinaisons  de  sons  les 
hommes  intelligents  et  dougs  d'organes  speciaux 
et  exercfo.  ...  La  musique,  en  s'associ- 
ant  S  des  idges  qu'elle  a  mille  moyens  de  faire 
naitre,  augmente  I'intensitg  de  son  action  de 
toute  la  puissance  de  ce  qu'on  appelle  la  poesie 
rgunissant  S  la  fois  toutes  ses  forces 
sur  I'oreille  qu'elle  charme,  et  qu'elle  offense 
habileraent,  sur  le  systfeme  nerveux  qu'elle  sur- 
excite,  sur  la  circulation  du  sang  qu'elle  accgl- 
fere,  sur  le  cerveau  qu'elle  embrasse,  sur  le 
coeur  qu'elle  gonfle  et  fait  battre  a;  coups  re- 
doubles, sur  la  pensee  qu'elle  agrandit  demes- 
urSment  et  lance  dans  les  rggions  de  I'inflni: 
elle  agit  dans  la  sphere  qui  lui  est  propre, 
c'est-a-dire  sur  des  gtres  chez  lesquels  le  sens 
musical  existe  r^ellement. '  ( 'A  travers  chants, ' 
p.  I.) 

Berlioz's  startling  originality  as  a  musician 
rests  upon  a  physical  and  mental  organization 
very  different  from,  and  in  some  respects  supe- 
rior to,  that  of  other  eminent  masters ;  a  most 
ardent  nervous  temperament;  a  gorgeous  im- 
agination incessantly  active,  heated  at  times  to 
the  verge  of  insanity;  an  abnormally  subtle 
and  acute  sense  of  hearing;  the  keenest  intel- 
lect, of  a  dissecting,  analyzing  turn ;  the  most 
violent  will,  manifesting  itself  in  a  spirit  of 
enterprise  and  daring  equalled  only  by  its  te- 
nacity of  purpose  and  indefatigable  persever- 
ance. 

From  first  to  last,  from  the  '  Ouverture  des 
Francs  Juges '  and  the  '  Symphonic  fantastique' 
to  ' Les  Troyens, '  Berlioz  strove  to  widen  the 
domains  of  his  art ;  in  the  portrayal  of  varied 
and  intense  passions,  and  the  suggestion  of 
distinct  dramatic  scenes  and  situations,  he  tried 
to  attain  a  more  intimate  connection  between 
instrumental  music  and  the  highest  poetry. 
Starting,  as  he  did,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery, 
no  one  need  be  surprised  that  he  occasionally, 
nay  perhaps  frequently,  sailed  beyond  his 
mark ;  and  that  he  new  and  then  made  violent 
efforts  to  compel  music  to  say  something  which 
lies  beyond  its  proper  sphere.  But,  be  this  as 
it  may,  his  occasional  failures  do  not  render 
his  works  less  interesting,  nor  less  aston- 
ishing. 

Berlioz  was  one  of  the  most  uncompromising 
champions  of  what,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
has  been  dubbed  'programme  music'  In  his 
'Symphonic  fantastique  '  with  its  sequel  '  Le- 
lio,'andin  '  Borneo  et  Juliette,'  elaborate  ef- 
forts are  made,  by  means  of  programmes  and 


superscriptions,  to  force  the  hearers'  imagina- 
tion to  dwell  on  certain  exterier  scenes  and 
situations  during  the  progress  of  the  music; 
and  these  efforts,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  not 
always  successful.  One  either  loses  the  musi- 
cal thread  and  has  to  fly  to  the  programme  for 
explanation,  or  one  dreams  of  the  programme 
and  misses  the  music.  The  really  perfect  spec- 
imens of  Berlioz's  instrumental  works  are  in 
truth  those  in  which  the  music  speaks  for  it- 
self, and  the  programme  or  superscription  may 
be  dispensed  with.  Such  are,  for  instance,  the 
'  Scfene  aux  champs '  and  the  '  Marche  au  sup- 
plice'  in  the  '  Symphonie  fantastique,'  the 
' Marche  des  Pglerins '  in  'Harold,'  the  Over- 
tures to  '  King  Lear, '  '  Benvenuto  Cellini, ' 
'  Carnaval  Romain,'  '  Le  Corsaire,'  etc. 

From  a  technical  point  of  view  certain  of 
Berlioz's  attainments  are  phenomenal.  The 
gigantic  proportions,  the  grandiose  style,  the 
imposing  weight  of  those  long  and  broad  har- 
monic and  rhythmical  progressions  towards 
some  end  afar  off,  the  exceptional  means  em- 
ployed for  exceptional  ends — in  a  word,  the 
colossal,  Cyclopean  aspect  of  certain  move- 
ments, such  as  the  '  Judex  crederis  '  of  his  '  Te 
Deum, '  or  the  '  Lacrymosa '  and  '  Dies  Irae '  of 
his  '  Requiem,'  are  without  parallel  in  musical 
art.  The  originality  and  inexhaustible  variety 
of  rhythms,  and  the  surpassing  perfection  of 
his  instrumentation,  are  points  willingly  con- 
ceded even  by  Berlioz's  staunchest  oppenents. 
As  far  as  the  technique  of  instrumentation  is 
concerned  it  may  truly  be  asserted  that  he 
treats  the  orchestra  with  the  same  supreme 
daring  and  absolute  mastery  with  which  Pagan- 
ini  treated  the  violin,  or  Liszt  the  pianoforte. 
No  one  before  him  had  so  clearly  realized  the 
individuality  of  each  particular  instrument,  its 
resources  and  capabilities.  In  his  works  the 
equation  between  a  particular  phrase  and  a 
particular  instrument  is  invariably  perfect;  and 
over  and  above  this,  his  experiments  in  orches- 
tral color,  his  combination  af  single  instruments 
with  others  so  as  to  form  groups,  and  again  his 
combination  of  several  separate  groups  of  in- 
struments with  one  another,  are  as  novel  and 
as  beautiful  as  they  are  uniformly  successful. 

French  art  can  show  nothing  more  tender 
and  delicately  graceful,  more  perfect  in  shape 
and  diction  than  certain  of  his  songs  and  cho- 
ral pieces — the  duet  between  Hero  and  Ursule, 
'Vous  soupirez  Madame,'  from  'Beatrice  et 
Bgnedict,'  and  single  numbers  among  his  'Nuits 
d"gt6 '  and  '  Irlande .'  Nothing  more  touch- 
ing in  its  simplicity  than  '  L'adieu  des  bergers ' 
and  'Le  repos  de  la  Sainte  Famille,'  from 
'  L'Enfance  du  Christ.' 

But  there  is  a  portion  of  Berlioz's  works 
from  which  many  of  his  admirers,  who  are  cer- 
tainly not  open  to  the  charge  of  being  musical 
milksops,  recoil  with  instinctive  aversion.  One 
must  draw  the  line  somewhere,  and  the  writer 
weuld  draw  it  on  the  hitherside  of  such  move- 
ments as  the  'Orgies,'  which  form  the  finales 
of  the  '  La  Symphonie  fantastique  '  and  '  Har- 
old en  Italie,'  or  the  chorus  of  devils  in  the 
'Damnation  de  Faust.'  Bloodthirsty,  delirious 
passion  such  as  is  here  depicted  may  have  been 
excited  by  gladiator  and  wild  beast  shows  in 
Roman  arenas ;  but  its  rites,  whether  reflected 
through  the  medium  of  poetry,  painting,  or 
music,  are  assuredly  more  honored  in  the 
bleach  than  the  observance.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  cannot  be  overlooked  that  these  same 
reprehensible  pieces  contain  some  of  their 
author's  most  astonishing  technical  achieve- 
ments. 

No  musician,  unless  he  writes  fer  the  stage, 
can  hope  to  live  by  his  compositions  in  France ; 


accordingly  Berlioz  was  driven  to  the  dubious 
'  mStier '  of  beneficiare — to  conducting  concerts 
of  his  own  music  whenever  and  wherever  he 
could  get  a  chance,  and  to  journalism,  'feuille- 
tonism.'  A  note  of  bitter  complaint  at  the  tor- 
tures hardly  to  be  borne  which  the  '  compte 
rendu  '  on  matters  musical  he  furnished  week- 
ly during  a  space  of  twenty  years  for  the 
'Journal  des  Dgbats'  entailed  on  him,  runs 
through  all  his  prose.  These  newspaper  scraps 
made  a  name  for  their  author  as  the  foremost 
musical  critic  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
French  journalists;  whilst  the  perfection  of 
style  and  graphic  narrative  of  his  Mgmoires 
have  proved  him  the  equal  of  the  best  modern 
prosateurs.  Frenchmen  only  can  say  whether 
or  not  his  verse  is  likely  to  live  by  its  own 
merits,  apart  from  the  music  to  which  he  wed- 
ded it,  in  '  L'Enfance  du  Christ, '  '  Beatrice  et 
Benedict,'  and  '  Les  Troyens.' 

Berlioz  knew  the  principal  works  of  Beetho- 
ven, Weber,  Spontini,  Mozart,  in  every  respect, 
down  to  the  smallest  details,  by  heart,  and  he 
has  always  and  very  frequently  spoken  of  them 
with  contagious  enthusiasm  and  convincing 
eloquence.  Yet  he  was  by  no  means  an  eru- 
dite musician,  his  knowledge  being  restricted, 
like  that  of  most  men  of  genius,  to  the  range 
of  his  personal  sympathies.  Of  Handel,  Bacli, 
Palestrina,  he  knew  little,  and  at  times  spoke 
in  a  manner  to  lay  bare  his  ignorance. 

Berlioz's  father,  a  physician,  wished  him  to 
follow  the  same  career.  At  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  much  against  his  will,  he  was  sent  to 
Paris  as  a  student  of  medicine ;  music  however 
se  engrossed  him  that,  though  he  attended 
lectures  and  tried  hard  to  overcome  his  repug- 
nance to  the  dissecting  room,  his  anatomical 
studies  came  to  nothing,  and  he  entered  the 
Conservatoire  as  a  pupil  of  Leseueur,  after  a 
violent  qUarrel  with  his  parents,  who  stopped 
supplies  and  forced  him  to  earn  a  scanty  sub- 
sistence by  singing  in  the  chorus  of  an  obscure 
theatre,  Le  Gymnase  Dramatique.  At  the  Con- 
servatoire, which  he  once  left  in  a  huff  and  re- 
entered as  a  member  of  Reicha's  'classe  de 
contrepoint, '  he  met  with  little  encouragement 
from  the  dons,  to  whom  his  sentiments  and  be- 
liefs, his  ways  and  works  were  more  or  less 
antipathetic ;  and  he  was  positively  hated  by 
the  director,  Cherubini.  So  that,  in  spite  of 
his  most  remarkable  attainments  (the  '  Ouver- 
ture des  Francs  Juges '  and  the  '  Symphonie 
fantastique,'  which  he  wrote  whilst  a  pupil  at 
the  Conservatoire,  are  more  than  sufficient  to 
show  that  he  was  then  already  the  master  of 
his  masters,  Cherubini  of  course  excepted),  it 
was  only  after  having  been  repeatedly  plucked 
that  he  was  permitted,  on  the  fourth  trial,  to 
take  a  prize  for  composition.  In  1828  he  took 
the  second,  and  at  last,  in  1830,  with  the  can- 
tata ' Sardanapale, '  the  first  prize — the  'Prix 
de  Rome ' — to  which  is  attached  a  government 
pension,  supporting  the  winner  three  years  at 
Rome.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  finding  it  diffi- 
cult to  live  by  composing,  he  was  driven  to 
earn  a  livelihood  by  contributions  to  newspa- 
pers, and  by  occasional  concerts  and  musical 
festivals,  which  he  organized  on  a  large  scale. 
The  story  of  his  violent  and  eccentric  passion 
for  Miss  Smithson — an  Irish  actress  who  came 
to  Paris  with  an  English  troupe,  and  made  a 
sensation  as  Ophelia  and  Juliet,  whilst  the  en- 
thusiasm for  Shakespeare,  kindled  by  Victor 
Hugo,  was  at  its  height — is  minutely  told  in 
his  'Memoires, '  published  after  his  death. 
That  sad  book  contains  many  a  hint  of  the 
misery  he  subsequently  endured  with  her  as 
his  wife,  the  prolonged  fits  ot  ill  health,  bad 
temper  and   ungovernable   jealousy   she    was 
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subject  to ;  it  tells  how  disgracefully  she  was 
treated  by  the  very  audience  who  had  lauded 
her  to  the  skies  when  she  reappeared  as  Ophe- 
lia after  the  pseudo-enthusiasm  for  Shakes- 
peare had  blown  over ;  how  she  fell  from  her 
carriage,  broke  a  leg,  and  could  act  no  more ; 
how  her  losses  as  the  manageress  of  an  unsuc- 
cessful theatrical  venture  crushed  him,  and  how 
they  ultimately  separated ;  Berlioz,  with  scru- 
pulous fidelity,  supplying  her  wants  out  of 
his  poor  pittance  as  a  contributor  to  neT>s- 
papers  up  to  her  melancholy  death  and  inter- 
ment. 

Admired  occasionally  with  an  enthusiasm 
akin  to  adoration  (for  instance  by  Paganini, 
who,  after  hearing  the  '  Symphonic  fantastique' 
at  the  Conservatoire,  fell  on  his  knees  before 
Berlioz,  kissed  his  hands,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  sent  him  a  cheque  for  twenty 
thousand  francs),  always  much  talked  of,  but 
generally  misunderstood  and  shamefully 
abused,  Berlioz  was  not  a  popular  man  in 
France,  and  Parisians  were  curiously  surprised 
at  the  success  of  his  long  'Voyage  musical,' 
when  he  produced  his  works  in  the  principal 
cities  of  Germany  and  Russia.  In  185'3  Berlioz 
conducted  the  first  series  of  the  '  New  Philhar- 
monic Concerts '  at  Exeter  Hall,  and  in  the 
following  year,  on  June  25,  he  conducted 
his  opera  '  Benvenuto  Cellini '  at  Covent  Gar- 
den. 

He  tried  in  vain  to  get  a  professorship  at  the 
Conservatoire.  The  modest  appointment  of 
librarian  to  that  institute  in  1839  and  the  cross 
of  the  Legion  d'Honneur  were  the  sole  distinc- 
tions that  fell  to  his  lot. 

His  published  works,  few  in  number  but  co- 
lossal in  their  propertions,  are  as  follows : — 


Op.  1.  Ouverture  de'WaT- 
erley.' 

Op.  2.  Irlande ;  9  miSloclies 
pour  une  et  deux  vols  sur 
des  traductions  de  Thomas 
Moore. 

Op.  3.  Ouverture  des 
'  Francs  Juges.' 

Op.  4.  Ouverture  du  '  Eo 
Lear.' 

Op.  6.  'Grande  Messe  des 
Morts '  (Requiem.) 

Op.  6.  '  Le  5  Mai.'  Chant 
sur  la  mort  de  I'empereur 
NapoWon,  pour  voix  de 
basse  avec  chceurs  et  or- 
chestre. 

Op.  7.  '  Les  nuits  d'6t(S.' 
Six  melodies  pour  une  voix 
avec  orchestre  ou  piano. 

Op.  8.  '  Reverie  et  ca- 
price.' Romance  pour  le 
violon  avec  orcliestre  ou 
piano. 

Op.  9.  Le  Carnaval  Ro- 
main,  Ouverture  Caracter- 
istique. 

Op.  10.  Grand  Traits  d'in- 
Btrument.ation  et  d'orches- 
tration  modemes.  Avec 
supplement  '  Le  chef  d'or- 
chestre.' 

Op.  11.  '  Sarah  la  Baift- 
neuse.'  Ballade  t  trois 
choeurs  avec  orchestre. 

Op.  12.  'La  Captive.' Rev- 
erie pour  mezzo  soprano 
avec  orchestre. 

Op.  13.  '  Pleurs  des 
Landes.'  Cinq  melodies 
pour  une  voix  avec  piano. 

Op.  14.  '  Episode  de  la  vie 
d'un  artiste.'  Symphonic 
fantastique  en  cinq  par- 
ties. 

Op.  14  bis.  Lelio,  ou  Le 
retour  k  la  Vie.'  Mono- 
drame  lyrique,  2e  partie  de 
I'episode. 

Op.  15.  Grand  symphonic 
funijbre  et  triomphale  pour 
grande  harraonie  militaire, 
avec  un  orchestre  d'instru- 
ments  k  cordes  et  un  choeur 
ad  libit. 

Op.  16.  '  Harold  en  Italle' 
Symphonle  en  4  parties, 
avec  un  alto  principal. 

Op.  17.  '  Rom6o  et  Juli- 
ette.' Symphonic  dramat- 
ique  avec  choeurR,  solos  de 
chant  et  proloj^ue  en  rScita- 
tit  choral. 


Op.  18.  'Tristia.'  SChcenrs 
avec  orchestre.  ,  (M6di- 
talion  religieuse,  Ballade 
sur  la  Mort  d'Ophilie, 
Marche  funfebre.') 

Op.  19.  '  Feuillets  d' Al- 
bum.' 3  morceaux  de  chant 
avec  piano. 

Op. 20.  'Vox  populi.' 
Deux  grands  choetirs  avec 
orchestre.  (La  menace  des 
Francs,  Hymne  i  la 
France.) 

Op.  21.  Ouverture  du  'Cor- 
saire,' 

Op.  22.  '  Te  Beum,'  k  trois 
choeurs  avec  orchestre  et 
orgue  concertants. 

Op.  23.  '  Benvenuto  Celli- 
ni.' Op6ra  en  trois  actes. 
Paroles  de  Leon  de  "WaUly 
et  Auf^ust  Barbler.  (Parti- 
tion de  piano.  Paris,  Chou- 
dens.) 

Op.  24.  'La  Damnation 
de  Faust.'  LSgende  dram- 
atique  en  quatre  parties. 

Op.  25.  '  L'Enfance  du 
Christ.'  Trilogie  SacrSe. 
1.  '  Le  songe  d'HSrode.'  2. 
'La  fuite  en  Egypte.'  3. 
'  L'ariivSe  &.  Sais. 

Op.  26.  'L'Imp6riale,'can- 
tate  a  deux  choeurs  et  or- 
chestre. 

'  Le  Temple  universel.' 
Choeur  k  quatre  voix  et 
piano. 

'Prifere  du  Matin,'  Choeur 
i,  deux  voix  et  piano. 

'  La  belle  Isabean.'  Conte 
pendant  I'orage,  avec 
choeur. 

'  Le  Chasseur  danois.' 
Pour  voix  de  basse  avec 
piano. 

'L'Invitation  i  la  valse  de 
Weber.'    Orchestration. 

'  Marche  Marocaine  *  de 
L.  de  Meyer.  Orchestra- 
tion. 

pour    '  le 


Besides  the  'Traitg  d'instrumentation,'  with 
its  sequel  '  Le  chef  d'orchestre, '  included  above 
amongst  his  musical  works  as  Op.  10,  the  sub- 
joined literary  productions  have  been  issued  in 
book-form : — 


'  Recitatives  ' 
Freischutz.' 

'  Beatrice  et  Benedict.' 
Op6ra  en  deux  actes  imit^ 
de  Shakespeare.  Paroles 
de  Hector  Berlioz.  (Parti- 
tion de  piano.  Paris,  Bran- 
dus  ) 

'  Les  Troyens.'  Poftme 
lyrique  en  deux  parties: 
(1)  '  La  prise  de  Troie.' 
[MS.]  (2)  '  Les  Troyens  i 
Carthage.'  (Partition  de 
piano.    Paris,  Ciioudens.) 


Voyage  Musical  .... 
etudes  sur  BeethGven,Gluck 
et  Weber,  2  volumes.  Par- 
is, 1844. 

Les  soirees  de  I'orchestre, 
1853. 

Les  grotesques  de  la  mu- 
sique;  1859. 

A  travers  chants ;  1862. 


Memoires,  comprenant 
ses  voyages,  etc.,  1803-1865. 
Paris,  1870. 

Historiettes  et  Scenes 
musicales. 

Les  musiciens  et  la  mu- 
Bique. 

Advertised  by  M.  Lew 
frferes  in  1872,  but  not 
yet  published. 


The  Bach  Choir  in  London. 

After  the  success  achieved  with  J.  S.  Bach's  co- 
lossal Mass  in  B  minor,  by  the  Anaateur  Society  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  in  1876,  and  again  last  year, 
it  was  easy  to  believe  that  their  labors  would  not 
stop  at  that  point.  Accordingly,  they  have  ap- 
peared before  ns  in  St.  James's  Hall  with  a  concert 
— first  of  three,  the  opening  section  of  which  com- 
prised Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  of  the  Christmas  Oratorio — 
which,  for  the  most  part,  is  quite  as  jubilant  in  ex- 
pression as  the  Passions  according  to  Matthew  and 
John  are  the  contrary.  The  dissimularity  of  the 
themes  may  well  account  for  this  ;  and  Bach  knew 
how  to  represent  consolation  in  music  as  well  as  to 
represent  grief  and  penitence.  To  ordinary  hear- 
ers the  Christmas  Oratorio  must  essentially  always 
exercise  more  charm  than  those  graver  embodiments 
of  the  Passion,  of  which,  although  four  are  believed 
to  have  been  written  by  the  Thuringian  master,  on- 
ly two  ("Matthew"  ani  "John")  are  known. 
From  the  very  first  chorus,  "Christians,  be  joyful," 
we  feel  as  if  in  another  element;  and  though,  as 
Professor  G.  A.  Macfarren  intimates  in  an  exhaust- 
ive essay  on  the  subject,  "  the  manner  is  the  same  " 
(being  Bach's  manner),  "  the  character  is  essential- 
ly different."  In  short,  while  with  the  Passions- 
Musik  we  are  depressed,  with  the  Christmas  Orato- 
rio we  are  enlivened.  But  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  discuss  further  a  theme  so  familiar  to  amateurs 
and  musicians  inclined  to  dive  beneath  the  mere 
surface  of  things.  Bach's  faculty  was  such  that, 
as  has  been  hinted,  he  could  not  only  treat  cheerful 
subjects  just  as  well  as  he  could  treat  grave,  but — 
take,  for  instance,  some  of  his  instrumental  music 
— comic  themes  as  well  as  serious.  He  was  more 
or  less  of  an  eclectic,  as  his  suites,  containing  innu- 
merable (fignes  and  other  lively  dances,  prove.  Thus 
his  occasional  bidding  to  his  gifted  sons,  Friede- 
mann  and  Emmanuel  (two  children  among  many), 
"  Come,  now,  and  let  us  go  and  hear  the  pretty 
tunes  at  Dresden  " — where  Hasse,  by  the  way,  was 
writing  operas — is  perfectly  in  consonance  with  his 
substantially  grave  and  patriarchal  character.  If 
Bach  studied  Vivaldi  (composer  of  the  "  Cuckoo 
concerto")  in  his  earlier  time,  he  may  well  have 
consoled  himself,  in  moments  of  leisure,  with  Dres- 
den, Hasse,  etc.  The  real  fact  is,  that  it  did  the 
stern  old  contrapuntist  good,  and  was  of  no  small 
advantage  to  his  sons,  both  Friedemann  and  Em- 
manuel, though  it  brought  John  Christian  Bach, 
whom  Mozart  used  to  call  the  "  English  Bach," 
down  to  the  level  of  the  most  trivial  wi'iters  for  the 
clavichord — ultimately  set  aside  by  that  same  Mo- 
zart. About  the  general  performance  of  the  first 
half  of  the  Christmas  Oratorio  (which,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  may  be  succeeded  by  the  second),  we  have 
little  to  say  except  in  praise.  These  vocal  amateurs 
evidently  work  with  zeal  during  the  intervals,  and 
the  assistance  they  obtain  from  certain  members  of 
the  choir  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  though  doubtless 
valuable,  is,  after  all,  but  a  straw  in  the  balance. 
Herr  Otto  Goldschmidt  is  a  hero  at  his  post,  and 
labors  con  amore  ;  while  the  occasional  presence  of 
his  distinguished  lady  in  one  of  the  foremost  choral 
benches  can  be  only  calculated  to  incite  the  ama- 
teur singers  to  increased  exertion.  Herr  Gold- 
schmidt has  also  an  excellent  orchestra  (with  Herr 
Ludwig  Straus  as  leading  violin)  under  his  con- 
trol ,  and  this,  in  such  intricate  music  as  that  of 
Bach,  is  of  no  small  importance.  The  leading  solo 
singers,  Miss  Mary  Davies,  Mdme.  Patey,  Mr. 
Shakespeare,  and  Herr  Henschel,  all  went  to  their 
task  with  right  goodwill.  Mdme.  Patey  was  every- 
where irreproachable,  and  never  sang  anything 
more  perfectly  in  our  remembrance  of  her  career 
than  the  truly  Orphean  melody,  "Slumber,  beloved, 
and  take  thj'  repose."  Mr.  Shakespeare,  in  the 
very  trying  air,  "Haste  ye  shepherds,"  with  many 
passages   better  flftted   to   an  instrument  than  to  a 


voice,  (Bach,  unlike  Handel  and  Mozart,  but  some- 
thing more  like  Beethoven,  in  his  latter  works,  had 
occasionally  little  consideration  for  that  human  in- 
strument), proved  successfully  what  an  advantao'e 
it  is  to  be  a  musician,  in  addition  to  being  a  singer. 
Every  passage  told — for  every  passage  was  distinct- 
ly enunciated.  Mr.  Shakespeare  was  cleverly  ac- 
companied in  the  flute  obbligato  part  by  Mr.  Svend- 
sen,  as  was  Herr  Henschel  by  Mr.  T.  Harper  in  the 
trumpet  which  gives  character  to  the  air,  "  Mighty 
Lord,"  sung  by  the  German  bass  with  an  intelli- 
gence that  proclaimed  him  a  genuine  adept  in  the 
Bach  school.  The  chorus,  efiicient  more  or  less 
from  beginning  to  end,  deserves  especial  note  for 
its  forcible  and  eff^ective  execution  of  the  superb 
hymn  of  thanksgiving,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  high- 
est.' The  chorales,  vrithout  exception,  were  im- 
pressively given,  more  particularly  that  known  as 
"  Vom  Himmel  hoch,"  set  three  times  to  different 
words  in  the  first  parts  of  the  oratorio,  and  "  For 
us  to  earth  He  cometh  poor,"  in  which  the  sopra- 
nos of  the  choir  are  chiefly  engaged.  We  should 
also  have  mentioned  Mdme.  Patey's  air,  "Keep,  0 
my  spirit,"  in  which  not  only  the  singing  of  the 
lady,  but  the  execution  of  the  violin  obbligato  by 
Herr  Strauss,  was  irreproachable.  To  conclude, 
the  first  three  sections  of  the  Christmas  Oratorio, 
thus  performed,  only  raised  a  strong  desire  to  hear 
the  last  three  with  the  the  same  executants.  The 
second  part  of  the  concert  included  Schumann's 
Nenjahrslied  ("  New  Tear's  Song  ")  for  chorus,  so- 
los, and  orchestra,  in  which  Miss  Marj'  Davies, 
Madame  Patey,  and  Herr  Henschel  were  the  lead- 
ing singers ;  the  late  Samuel  Sebastian  Wesley's 
superb  eight-part  anthem,  "  0  Lord,  Thou  art  my 
God,"  with  vocal  solos  and  organ  acccmpaniment 
(Mr.  Thomas  Pettit) ;  and  Mendelssohn's  setting  of 
the  114th  Psalm,  "When  Israel  out  of  Egypt  came," 
another  piece  of  ingenious  eight-part  vocal  writing, 
for  chorus,  with  orchestral  accompaniment.  Schu- 
mann's work  (a  posthumous  publication),  is  full  of 
charm  and  spirit,  like  almost  all  he  has  written, 
but  can  hardly  be  ranked  among  his  most  genuine 
inspirations ;  Wesley's  anthem,  in  which  three  of 
the  chief  singers  were  joined  by  Messrs.  Frost, 
Beckett,  and  Kempton,  in  the  sestet,  "  For  this  mor- 
tal must  put  on  immortality,"  contains  a  final  cho- 
rus, "  And  that  day  it  shall  be  said,"  which  might 
have  been  signed  "  Handel ;  "  while  the  Psalm  of 
Mendelssohn  may  take  rank  with  aoything  of  its 
kind  existing.  'This  was  the  last  piece  in  a  concert 
brimful  of  interest,  all  the  more  so  because  of  its 
variety  ;  and  we  were  only  sorry  to  observe  that  so 
many  of  the  audienee  left  the  hall  when  the  first 
piece  in  the  114th  Psalm  had  already  begun.  Mr. 
Otto  Goldschmidt  conducted  the  performance  from 
first  to  last  with  the  skill  and  intelligence  of  a  thor- 
oughly practised  musician.  The  Bach  choir  has 
begun  well  again,  and  there  is  every  hope  that  it 
may  go  on  stedfastly  in  the  path  it  has  thus  struck 
out  for  itself.     Such  "  amateurs  "  are  welcome. 

The  able  and  scholarly  adaptation  of  the  words 
in  the  German  original,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  TroHt- 
beck,  demand  hearty  recognition,  as  also  does  the 
discreet  and  able  manner  in  which  Mr.  Ebenezer 
Prout  has  fitted  some  of  the  old  orchestral  parts  to 
modern  use. —  Times. 


An  Italian  View  of  Verdi's  Requiem. 

(From  La  Oazetta  Musicale,  Milan,  May,  1874.) 

The  principal  impression  remaining,  after  we 
have  listened  religiously  to  the  new  masterpiece,  is 
everywhere  the  same,  and  we  have  seen  it  piercing 
through  all  the  lyric  outbursts  in  the  notices  and 
criticisms  published  both. by  home  and  foreign  pa- 
pers ;  this  is  a  mass  not  resembling  other  masses ; 
it  has  a  physiognomy  of  its  own.  At  every  page, 
even  when  the  inspiration  becomes  entwined  in  the 
sinuosities  of  the  fugue,  we  hear  people  say :  '  Scce 
Deus  !  Behold  Verdi ! '  The  sacristies  may  cry 
out  scandal,  because  they  wish  even  genius  to  put 
on  the  black  cassock,  and  enter  the  flock  of  imita- 
tors ;  they  vociferate  the  most  holy  maxim  that : 
all  are  equal  before  plain-song.  But,  to  everyone 
who  does  not  feel  round  his  head  the  iron  circle  of 
certain  consecrated  maxims  of  formalism,  it  is  clear 
that  this  is  the  grand  merit  of  the  new  mass,  and 
that  Verdi  could  not  have  done,  and  ought  not  to 
have  done,  otherwise. 

An  excellent  critic,  Sig.  Filippi,  has  gone  so  far 
in  maintaining  this  principle  as  almost  to  twist  into 
something  deserving  censure  what  ought  to  be_  re- 
garded worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  He  justifies 
the  dramatic  form  in  Verdi's  sacred  composition  by 
uttering  the  following  trifle:    the  religious  senii- 
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ment  of  yore  no  longer  exists  ;  the  blind  and  bru- 
tal faith  of  former  days  has  disappeared.  But  this 
is  not  true ;  religious  sentiment  does  fortunately 
still  exist,  and  too  much,  also,  among  the  immense 
majority  of  the  ignorant,  exists  the  blind  and  brutal 
faith  of  the  ninth  century.  What  has  disappeared, 
at  least  for  those  who  thint,  is  the  veneration  of 
form  and  of  the  ritual ;  the  substance  of  religion  re- 
mains rooted  in  the  hearts  of  all,  even  in  the  heart 
of  him  who  doubts  in  order  not  to  let  his  reason  lie 
idle,  only  ceremonies  have  lost  their  prestige  ;  the 
gods  are  not  leaving  us,  as  an  impatient  chronicler 
has  hastened  te  tell  the  world  ;  it  is  the  priests  and 
the  monks  who  are  doing  so;  the  mist  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  is  clearing  away,  but  the  light  of  all  time 
remains ;  churches  and  monasteries  are  shaten,  but 
there  is  left  the  azure  dome,  in  which  the  stars  per- 
form the  solemn  ritual  of  ages.  Religious  songs, 
which  originally  were  dull,  monotonous,  heavy,  op- 
pressive by  their  length,  and  careless  about  any  ac- 
cent save  the  accent  of  solemnity,  have  been  grad- 
ually transformed,  and,  so  to  speak,  humanized. 
And  this  reformation  was  not  begun  to-day,  syste- 
matically, from  a  spirit  of  philosophic  rebellion,  and 
out  of  antagonism  to  religious  worship,  but  begun 
ages  ago  from  the  very  nature  of  things ;  the  day 
on  which  the  choruses  of  the  faithful  replied  from 
the  naves  to  the  priests,  there  was  heard  the  first 
piercing  cry,  the  first  accent  of  real  grief,  and  the 
first  cantilena  made  open  war  upon  plain  song. 
This  solemn  but  empty  style  was,  it  is  true,  adapt- 
ed to  the  ceremonies  of  the  priests  ;  it  was,  like  oth- 
er things,  a  part  of  the  ritual,  and  had,  of  course, 
to  be  incomprehensible  like  all  the  other  forms  of  a 
faith  which  cannot  be  understood ;  the  majestic  and 
imperceptibly  modulated  vociferation  must  have 
seemed  a  strange  dialogue  between  God  and  the 
priest ;  it  was,  at  all  events,  a  strange  kind  of  mu- 
sic. The  great  musicians  who  wrote  real  music  for 
masses,  psalms,  and  so  on,  diverged  from  this  mys- 
terious style ;  in  the  accents  of  Palestrina  are  the 
movements  of  suffering  humanity. 

Now-a-days,  formalism,  the  greatest  strength  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  has  felt  the  blows  of 
philosophy  ;  it  has  been  shaken  by  the  heresies  of 
revolution,  and  discredited  by  the  puerile  stubborn- 
ness of  its  own  defenders  ;  the  measured  music  of 
other  days  has  no  longer  sufficient  strength  to  make 
itself  honored,  just  as  it  never  had  authority  in  mat- 
ters of  feeling  or  Ecsthetics.  But  this  do«s  not  mean 
that  there  were  formerly  two  kinds  of  music,  and 
that  the  music  of  the  church  must  necessarily  be 
opposed  in  form  and  feeling  to  the  other,  as  is  pre- 
tended by  some  who  deal  out  ffisthetics  like  pills. 

For  everyone  who  reasons  with  his  own  brain,  for 
everyone  who,  not  satisfied  with  existing  authori- 
ties, attributes  to  traditions  their  just  value,  and 
seeks  in  the  past  only  the  method  of  unfolding  the 
present,  and  a  reason  for  greater  independence  in 
the  laws  of  the  future,  music  is  one  and  the  same, 
that  is  to  say  :  inspired,  learned,  elegant,  and  affec- 
tionate, according  to  the  mind  which  creates  it,  but 
it  is  free  and  unshackled  ;  if  it  is  joined  to  words, 
seeming  to  interpret,  comment  on,  and  illustrate  it, 
such  unique  music  corresponding  to  the  unique 
type  of  the  beautiful  is  called  dramatic  music.  I 
could  easily  cite  a  hundred  examples  of  sacred  mu- 
sic of  this  kind  in  the  operas  of  the  modern  reper- 
tory. The  pages  of  Le  ProphUe,  of  Faust,  of  L'Af- 
ricaine,  of  Aida,  of  La  Juive,  of  Mose,  and  of  num- 
ereus  other  scores  which,  to  save  space,  I  will  not 
name,  are  plainly  stupendous  examples  of  music 
which  is,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  sacred  and 
dramatic. 

And  what  more  solemn  and  grandiose  drama  can 
there  be  than  a  mass  for  the  dead  ? 

The  voice  which  invokes  eternal  peace  for  the 
Departed,  which  foretells  the  tremendous  day  of 
judgment,  which  announces  and  describes  the  open- 
ing of  the  tombs  at  the  sounds  of  the  trumpets,  and 
the  astonishment  of  death  and  nature,  and  the 
groans  of  the  guilty,  and  the  majesty  of  the  Judge, 
and  the  damnation  of  the  rejected — that  voice  finds 
accents  which  vibrate  in  the  human  heart,  be  it 
Roman  Catholic  or  not  Roman  Catholic,  because  it 
represents  to  the  mind  the  obscure  enigma  of  anoth- 
er life  which  is  the  base  of  every  religion.  No,  the 
modern  drama,  with  all  its  allurements,  \\'\t\t  all  its 
febrile  excitement  of  adulteresses,  and  all  the  race 
of  bastards  in  their  train,  was  never  more  effective 
than  this  same  voice.  Materialists  alone  (and  gen- 
uine materialists  are  rare)  may  smile  at  such  fan- 
cies, but  all  the  rest  of  the  human  race,  to  whatever 
religion  they  may  belong,  must  feel  its  mysterious 
fascination. 

What  has  Verdi  done  ?    In  the  first  place  he  has 


not  departed  from  the  traditional  forms,  except  in 
so  far  as  was  requisite  to  profit  by  the  increased 
power  of  the  orchestral  elements  ;  but,  making  fre- 
quent use  of  the  classical  form  of  the  fugue,  and  in- 
vesting primitive  counterpoint  with  renewed  youth, 
at  one  time  he  has  not  scrupled  to  interrupt  the 
fugue  with  an  orchestral  outburst,  on  which  is  the 
impress  of  his  genius,  and,  at  another,  to  give  the 
counterpoint  caressing  and  elegant  forms  corres- 
ponding to  his  taste  as  an  artist ;  we  have  form, 
but  not  form  only ;  the  idea  predominates ;  it  has 
entered  the  old  garment?,  and  so  adapted  them 
round  its  body  that  they  appear  something  new, 
which  affords  cause  for  scandal  to  the  clericals. 
What  would  have  been  said  to  the  author  of  Aida, 
if,  when  giving  ns  a  mass,  he  had  restricted  him- 
self to  the  orchestral  resources  of  the  famous  time 
of  Palestrina,  as  a  mark  of  homage  to  the  so-called 
classicism  of  that  giant,  who,  in  his  own  day,  was 
assuredly  looked  upon  as  an  innovator  by  sundr3' 
fanatics  for  the  Gregorian  chant  ? 

It  is  time  to  come  to  an  understanding,  if  we 
would  arrive  at  any  really  practical  and  useful  re- 
sult. The  musty  distinctions  between  music  for  the 
church  and  music  for  the  stage  are  merely  verbal 
distinctions,  with  no  other  foundation  than  the  lo- 
cality of  the  performance  ;  good  sense  and  testhet- 
ics  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  As  re- 
gards its  merit,  music  admits  of  no  classification  be- 
yond that  of  Rossini  .•  beautiful  or  ugly ;  unless  it 
be  this  one :  dramatic  or  not  dramatic,  that  is, 
well-adapted,  or  ill-adapted  to  the  words  and  to  the 
situations. 

To  come  to  the  particulars  of  Verdi's  new  mas- 
terpiece, I  believe  I  may  at  present  assert,  with  the 
consciousne's  of  bestowing  the  greatest  praise  upon 
the  composer,  that  the  whole  of  his  music  is  emi- 
nently sacred  and  dramatic. 

Listen  to  the  '  Requiem  :'  it  begins  with  a  most 
gentle  whispering  of  the  violins ;  to  this  succeed 
solemn  and  murmuring  voices,  which,  when  they 
sing  the  praises  of  the  Lord,  respond  to,  and  follow, 
each  other;  here  we  have  the  classic  fugue,  but 
with  what  shrewdness  and  dramatic  appropriate- 
ness employed  I  Then  the  four  principal  voices 
implore  pity  in  the  '  Kyrie,'  alternately  taking  up 
the  invocation,  in  the  midst  of  a  delicious  orches- 
tral movement. 

It  is  the  day  of  wrath  ;  this  is  announced  by  the 
brisk  snatches  of  the  stringed  instruments  accom- 
panied by  the  dull  thunder  of  the  big  drum  ;  then, 
in  the  track  of  these  voices  of  nature,  which  is  be- 
ing rent  asunder,  there  succeeds  the  long  and  con- 
tinuous cry  of  humanity  awakening  to  its  immortal 
destiny,  a  cry  which  is  simultaneously  terror,  won- 
der, desire,  and  affrighted  anxiety.  This  first  part 
of  the  '  Dies  Irse  '  is  really  something  extraordina- 
rily effective.  In  the  '  Tuba  mirum,'  the  orchestra 
describes  graphically  the  grandeur  of  the  day.  The 
trumpets  of  the  Judgment  re-echo  from  all  sides ; 
their  sounds  combine  with,  or  are  opposed  to,  each 
other,  till  they  become  overwhelming,  and,  when 
this  wild  tumult  has  ceased,  the  voice  of  the  bass  is 
introduced  to  describe  the  stupor  of  astonishment 
felt  by  nature  and  by  death  at  the  sight  of  those 
who  have  risen  again.  The  description  of  this  as- 
tonishment is  accomplished  by  means  of  certain  in- 
tervals between  one  word  and  another,  and  I  do  not 
know  which  is  the  greater,  the  effect  itself  or  the 
simplicity  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  obtained. 
This  is  succeeded  by  another  most  admirable  fugue 
on  the  words :  '  Liber  scriptus,'  and  then  begins  the 
most  harrowing  part  of  the  '  Dies  Irie.'  The  follow- 
ing short  trio  is  full  of  melancholy ;  grand  is  the 
effect  of  the  quartet  and  chorus,  '  Rex  tremendse ; ' 
and  stupendous  the  '  Recordare,'  in  the  form  of  a 
duet  between  the  soprano  and  the  mezzo-soprano  ; 
the  prayer  to  Jesus  could  not  have  found  more  ex- 
pressive accents ;  the  lamentation  of  the  sinner  in 
the  tenor  solo  is  most  touching,  and  forms  a  grand 
contrast  with  the  '  Confutatis  malediclis,'  which  the 
bass,  Maini,  hurls  forth  with  the  impetuosity  of  an 
implacable  inquisitor,  or  of  a  Mephistopheles  seiz- 
ing his  prey.  In  the  '  Lacrymosa '  we  first  hear 
once  more  the  descriptive  orchestral  movement,  and 
then  the  stupendous  epic  closes  with  the  quartet 
once  again  invoking  pity  and  peace.  Each  of  the 
parts  of  which  we  have  given  an  idea  is  in  itself 
most  admirable ;  but  we  have  here  to  do  not  merely 
with  the  beauty  of  Verdi's  conception  ;  the  sublim- 
ity of  the  work  consists  in  the  harmony  of  all  the 
parts  when  taken  together,  in  the  profound  senti- 
ment which  predominates  in  it  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  in  the  philosophy,  neither  niggardly  nor 
petty,  with  which  every  terzina  is  musically  col- 
ored ;  every  phrase,  pronounced  ;  and  every  word, 
underlined. 


The  '  Dies  Irffi '  is  followed  by  the  Offertorium, 
'  Domine  Jesu.'  I  must  direct  attention  in  this  piece 
to  the  words  which  refer  to  the  archangel  Michael, 
and  which  are  expressed  by  a  phrase  containing  a 
most  suave  aspiration,  and  intense,  yet  timid  de- 
sire, accompanied  by  an  exceedingly  soft  move- 
ment of  the  violins.  The  second  part  of  the  Offer- 
torium is  undoubtedly,  by  its  simplicity,  one  of  the 
most  solemn  pages  of  the  work.  The  offering-up  of 
the  sacrifices  and  of  the  prayers  is  effected  by  one 
of  those  indeterminate  phrases  as  vague  as  the 
mystic  sentiment  which  dictates  them. 

Some  one  has  said  and  written  that  there  occurs 
in  the  '  Sanctus  '  a  movement  almost  choreographic 
in  character  ;  I  kept  both  my  ears  wide  open,  but  I 
still  was  deaf;  not  only  did  I  hear  nothing  choreo- 
graphic, but  I  should  bo  very  much  astounded  if 
any  ballet-master  ever  succeeded  in  making  his 
gauze-skirted  troops  execute  pirouettes  to  such  mu- 
sic ;  if  he  succeeded,  for  we  must  not  be  sceptical 
as  to  choreographic  talent,  I  should  say :  bravo. 
Lastly,  the  '  Sanetus '  is  nothing  else  than  a  fugne 
difficult  to  perform,  but  cheerful  and  light  in  char- 
acter, as  becomes  the  piece  which  sings  the  glory 
of  Heaven.  The  '  Agnello  di  Dio  '  would  tame  ev- 
en wolves;  it  is  a  simple  phrase,  first  sung  by  the 
soprano  and  the  mezzo-soprano  together,  and  then 
repeated  by  the  chorus,  but  it  has  delicately  blend- 
ed effects  of  piano  and  pianissimo,  so  elegant  and 
pleasing,  and  an  interrupted  cadence  so  fascinating, 
that  the  public  had  to  make  an  effort  so  as  not  to 
break  out  into  applause.  The  third  time  the  phrase 
is  executed,  the  accompaniment  of  the  flutes,  and 
the  charming  design  of  the  violins  are  won- 
derful. 

In  the  '  Lux  isterna,'  which  is  a  short  and  exquis- 
ite trio,  I  remarked  among  its  many  gems,  a  grace- 
ful movement  of  stringed  instruments,  first  intro- 
duced at  the  words  '  Luceat  eis,'  and  which  is  really 
like  a  tremulous  flash  of  light  cast  across  the  shades 
•f  the  Infinite. 

All  agree  in  saying  that  the  '  Libera  me '  is  a 
grand  piece,  and  would  alone  suffice  to  establish  the 
reputation  of  its  composer  as  a  great  master  ;  very 
effective  here  is  the  monotonous  psalmody  first  sung 
by  the  soprano  and  then  repeated  in  an  undertone 
by  the  basses  ;  dramatic  and  harrowing  is  the  mo- 
tive of  the  soprano,  trembling  at  the  thought  of  the 
wrath  to  come.  We  then  hear  again,  for  the  third 
time,  the  rumor  of  the  last  catastrophe  which  shall 
befall  the  world,  and  then  we  hear  the  '  Requiem  ; ' 
finally  the  invocation  :  '  Libera  me '  recurs  once 
mora.  It  is  a  picture  of  grand  proportions,  com- 
prising the  whole  epic  of  death  ;  in  this  grandiose 
part,  Verdi,  from  whom  so  much  was  expected,  has 
surpassed  all  expectation. 


Verdi's  "  Eequiem  Mass." 

(From  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  May  2.) 

The  Requiem  Mass  of  Signer  Giuseppe  Verdi,  which, 
in  compliment  to  the  memory  of  his  friend,  Signor  Ales- 
sandro  Manzoni,  the  Italian  poet  and  novelist,  was 
named  by  him  "  The  Manzoni  Requiem,"  Is  the  latest 
important  work  given  to  the  world  by  the  most  popular 
lyric  musician  of  the  day.  Its  performance  throughout 
Europe  has  excited  great  enthusiasm,  and  there  have 
been  few  instances  in  musical  history  of  a  work  of  its 
character  so  quickly  commanding  equal  admiration. 
Of  course.  It  has  encountered  adverse  oriticism.  Von 
Billow  called  It  an  opera  "  In  ecclesiastical  costume." 
But  this  witty  epithet  might  have  been  applied,  with 
equal  [  ?]  truth,  to  the  Requiem  of  Mozart.  Verdi's  long 
experience  In  the  theatre  would  naturally  lead  him  to 
express  himself  by  means  more  familiar  to  the  foot- 
lights than  to  the  altar,  though  it  be  a  service  for  the 
dead  which  inspires  his  pen.  The  Requiem  is  dramatic 
in  exactly  the  same  sense  as  Rossini's  Stabat  Mater  is 
dramatic.  Verdi's  work  may  also  be  fairly  judged  by 
the  same  rules  which  one  would  apply  in  considering 
the  artistic  merits  of  the  dramatic  portions  of  an  orato- 
rio by  Handel  or  Mendelssohn.  It  is  the  dramatic  and 
human  element  which  gives  to  the  best-known  oratori- 
os of  either— except  "  The  Messiah  "—their  vivid  char- 
acter. Without  this  element,  developed  and  empha- 
sized by  every  means  known  to  the  musician,  it  is  a 
question  If  they  would  have  so  long  held  their  positions 
In  the  world  of  art.  It  was  a  saying  of  Baillot,  the  vio- 
linist, that  "  it  is  not  enough  that  the  artist  should  be 
well  prepared  for  the  public ;  it  is  also  neccessary  that 
the  public  should  know  what  it  goes  to  hear."  It  is 
with  that  idea  In  mind  th.at  the  following  description  ol 
Verdi's  Requiem- it  makes  no  pretence  to  being  an 
analysis— is  submitted.  We  only  regret  our  inability  tn 
present  quotations.    One  may  as  well  hope  to  suggest 
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the  rose's  fragrance  in  the  cabalistic  formula  of  the 
laboratory,  or  tell  the  glories  of  autumnal  sunsets  in  a 
paint-merchant's  inventory,  as  in  words  alone  to  de- 
scribe the  beauty  of  a  melody. 

The  Eequiem  begins  quietly  enough.  The  strings  play 
a  half-dozen  bars  of  a  simple  melody  in  A-minor,  then 
the  male  voices  chant  "  Bequiem,"  in  open  fifths,  the  fe- 
male voices  repeat  the  refrain,  and  all  unite  oil  "Be- 
quiem ceUmam,;'  chord  of  E-major.  The  strings  contin- 
ue in  a  movement  full  of  tenderness,  and  the  sentence, 
"  Dona  eU  Domi-ne,'"  is  finished,  in  syncopated  phrases, 
by  the  sopranos.  The  fuU  chorus  breathe  the  prayer, 
"  JBt  liix  perpetua  ;  "  the  key,  now  A-major,  is  gradually 
modulated  into  A-minor  as  "  luceat  eis  "  is  whispered  by 
the  separate  voices,  and  from  that  into  F-maj  or,  lead- 
ing into  "  Te  decei  hymmis,"  whose  beginning  is  canon- 
istic  in  form.  The  time  is  slightly  accelerated  in  this 
movement,  which  is  sung  without  accompaniment,  at 
&rst  forte,  but  with  diminished  force  at  the  end.  The  in- 
itial movements  are  then  repeated,  with  some  unimpor- 
tant changes.  "  Eyrie  eleison "  is  a  complicated  chain 
of  imitations  in  A-major,  whose  subjects  are  first  given 
out  as  solos,  and  dependent  parts  are  also  assigned  to 
the  soloists  during  the  choral  delivery,  which  leads  ns 
to  think  that  Verdi  did  not  originally  intend  the  choral 
force  to  be  of  much  greater  proportions  than  is  com- 
monly employed  in  European  opera  houses.  The  or- 
chestral accompaniment  seems  to  confirm  this  thought. 
There  are  long  passages,  with  such  directions  as  leggier- 
issimo,  staccato,  and  pianissimo,  constantly  reiterated. 
The  orchestration  of  the  entire  work,  it  may  be  said 
here,  is  extremely  rich  and  effective.  Verdi  has  divid- 
ed the  great  mediaeval  hymn  "Dies  Ir(z^^  into  nine 
movements,  which  are,  however,  so  linked  together  as 
not  to  disturb  the  continuity  of  thought  which  distin- 
guishes this  wonderful  poem.  Crashing  chords  (G  mi- 
nor) repeated  four  times,  preface  the  entrance  of  the 
chorus.  All  of  the  instrumentation  at  this  point  is  of 
the  most  intense  and  exciting  sort.  The  trilling  trum- 
pets seem  to  picture  forth  the  flaming  horrors  of  the 
day  of  wrath.  Though  the  composer  introduces  a  sec- 
ond theme,  it  is  not,  apparently,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
trast. It  rather  adds  to  the  intensity  of  the  movement. 
There  is,  however,  a  gradual  diminMendo,  beginning  with 
the  second  theme,  whose  form  is  repeated  in  the  accom- 
paniment, while  the  chorus  whisper,  as  though  hushed 
in  awe,  "Dies  irae,"  which  is  heard  again  in  the  bass  of 
the  accompaniment  to  Quantus  tremor,  sung  by  the  cho- 
rus, in  unison,  sotto  voce.  As  its  last  syllable  is  uttered 
the  trumpets  begin  a  flourish,  which,  gradually  crescen- 
do in  force,  and  animando  in  movement,  leads  to  "  Tuba 
mirum.'^  It  is  the  line  "  Coget  omnes  ante  thronum," 
which,  we  presume,  suggests  to  Verdi  the  idea  of  post- 
ing these  trumpets — eight  of  which  are  prescribed  in 
the  score— at  various  points,  even  directing  that  one 
pair  be  invisible.  These  trumpet  calls  and  answers  are 
reiterated  all  through  the  chorus,  and  do  not  cease  untU 
the  last  word  of  the  verse  is  sung.  Mors  stupebit  is  sung 
by  bass  solo.  The  bass  drum  played  with  its  braces 
slackened,  the  stroke  being  given  on  the  unaccented 
parts  of  the  measures,  produces  here  a  weird  and  sol- 
emn effect. 

Verdi  originally  wrote  a  fugue  for  "  Liber  scriptus.^' 
It  afterwards  being  considered  desirable  that  Mme. 
"Waldmann  should  be  permitted  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
play the  resources  of  her  extraordinary  voice,  a  solo 
movement  was  substituted.  The  melody  (D-minor)  is  of 
great  beauty.  From  time  to  time  the  chorus  whisper  in 
unison,  "  Dies  trre."  Violin  arpeggios  succeed  the  solo, 
leading  to  a  reprise  of  Dies  irce  (second  theme),  the  con- 
cluding measures  of  which,  slowly  dying  away,  prepare 
the  ear  for  the  beginning  of  the  Adagio  (the  key  still  re- 
maining G-minor),  set  in  the  form  of  a  trio  (two  sopra- 
nos and  tenor)  for  "  Quid  sum  miser."  The  most  promi- 
nent portions  of  the  accompaniment  for  the  trio  are 
given  to  the  wood  wind,  clarionets  playing  sustained 
tones  against  persistent  arpeggios  by  the  bassoons. 
Simple,  dignified  and  graceful  are  epithets  properly  ap- 
plicable to  this  movement.  Without  warning  the  bass- 
es of  the  chorus  burst  forth  "  Rextremendce  majestatis," 
in  unison  with  trombones.  A  fine  effect  is  produced 
here  by  means  of  a  contrast  between  the^  of  the  basses 
and  the  answering  voices  (pp)  of  the  tenors.  The  melo- 
dy set  for  "  Salva  me  "  is  very  beautiful  and  expressive, 
and  great  skill  is  shown  in  the  modulations  by  which  it 
is  passed  from  one  to  another  solo  voice.  The  move- 
ment (.Adagio  maestoso)  begins  in  C-minor,  but  the  chan- 
ges of  tone  are  incessant,  and  it  finally  ends,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  signature  (established  about  midway),  in 
C-major.  Another  fine  melody  succeeds,  without  change 
of  time  or  movement,  for  the  duet  (two  sopranos)  "  Bec- 
ordare,"  an  interesting,  clearly  written  movement,  in  F- 
major.  The  string  quartette  and  horns  furnish  the  ac- 
companiment, and  at  the  end  of  each  phrase  of  the  first 
tlicme  one  hears  three  notes  on  the  dominant,  uttered 


by  wood  wind,  producing  a  wonderfully  bright  effect. 
"  Ingemisco  "  and  "  Qui  Slariam  "  are  for  tenor  solo. 
The  melody  of  the  latter  (the  former  is  quasi-recitativd)\B 
very  expressive,  but  greater  expression  will  be  found  in 
the  accompaniment.  A  chromatic  rush  at  the  end  car- 
ries the  key  from  E-flat  to  E-natural,  and  the  bass  solo, 
"  Cmiyirfatis  "  (ranrked  andante)  follows.  This  aria  is 
more  ijassionate,  in  lioth  vocal  and  instmmental  score, 
than  either  of  the  solos  that  have  preceded.  A  vivid  ef- 
fect is  produced  at  the  reception  of  "  Gonfutatismaledic- 
tis ''  by  the  use  of  chromatic  scales  in  contrary  motion. 
The  cadence  at  tlie  close  is  interrupted  before  reaching 
its  anticipated  close  by  the  orchestral  crashes  which 
precede  •■  Dies  irce,"  the  first  theme  of  which  is  repeat- 
ed, followed  by  an  ending  not  before  employed.  The 
strings  complete  the  movement  and,  by  degrees,  pre- 
pare the  way  to  a  new  key  ( B-flat  minor),  and  "  Lachry- 
mosa  "  (marked  ;arf7o)  is  begun  by  the  soprano.  Great 
ingenuity  is  displayed  throughout  the  piece  in  modula- 
tions, arid  contrasts  of  major  and  minor  keys.  Above 
the  dirge-like  themes— in  whose  enunciation  the  chorus 
particip.Tte— the  solo  soprano  utters  a  plaintive,  synco- 
pated melody,  the  violins  emphasizing  the  effect.  The 
expression  of  grief,  which  is  in  the  highest  sense  dramat- 
ic, comes  to  an  end,  and  "  Pie  Jem'"  is  sung,  first  by  the 
four  soloists,  without  accompaniment,  and  closed  by 
the  quartette  and  full  chorus,  "Dona  eis  requiem,  Amen," 
by  all  the  voices  in  unison,  and  the  full  chord  of  B-fiat 
major,  repeated  pp  by  the  orchestra,  brings  the  hjrmn  to 
a  close. 

"  Domine  Jesu "  is  for  solo  quartette.  The  principal 
theme  is  very  graceful,  and  is  first  given  out  by  the 
strings.  It  is  in  A-flat,  marked  andante  mosso.  There 
are  several  strongly  marked  contrasts  of  key,  rhythm 
and  movement  in  the  course  of  the  piece,  "  Quam  olim" 
being  headed  allegretto  mosso,  while  "  Hostias  "  becomes 
zii  adagio.  "  Quam  olim"  he^ns  like  a,  canon.  A  re- 
markable effect  is  produced  by  descending  chromatic 
scales  at  one  point.  A  very  grave  and  serious  melody  is 
that  set  for  "  Hostia«."  "  SanctuS  "  (marked  allegro)  is 
a  bright  and  stirring  fugue  for  donble  chorus,  led  in  by 
trumpet  calls  and  loud  vocal  proclaims,  thrice  uttered, 
of  Sanctus.  At  "  ffosanna  "  the  movement  takes  on  the 
dignity  of  a  chorale,  so  far  as  voices  are  concerned. 
The  accompaniment  is  exceedingly  brilliant  at  this 
point. 

'*  Agnus  Dei  '*  begins  with  a  melancholy  melody,  sung 
by  two  sopranos,  in  octaves,  without  accompaniment. 
The  chorus  repeat  the  melody,  also  in  unison,  accompan- 
ied by  strings  and  wood-wind.  The  entire  movement  is 
notable  for  its  calmness,  a  calmness  which  is  not  dis- 
turbed by  the  repetition  of  the  subject  by  the  chorus  in 
three-part  harmony.  "  Lux  cetema,"  trio  for  mezzo-so- 
prano, tenor,  and  bass,  has  for  accompaniment  the 
string  quartette,  below  whose  continued  tremblings  are 
heard  some  deep  chords  from  the  brass.  A  portion  of 
this  piece  is  unaccompanied,  and  there  is  a  fine  effect 
produced  by  the  use  of  the  great  drum.  The  end  of  the 
prayer  is  slowly  breathed  forth  against  rapid  arpeggios 
for  "flutes.  "  Libera  me''  is  begun  by  soprano  senza  mis- 
ura,  continued  by  chorus.  "  Dum.  veneris,"  soprano  so- 
lo, succeeds  a  melody  of  great  power,  and  at  its  close 
there  is  a  prolonged  pause.  The  orchestra  again  gives 
warning  of  Dies  irce,  which  is  repeated  by  chorus.  The 
voices  take  the  places  of  the  instruments  in  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  first  movement  of  the  mass  {Requiem,  etc.) 
Again  there  is  silence.  The  soprano  repeats  "  Libera 
me,"  which  serves  as  Introduction  to  a  long  fugue  in  C- 
minor,  set  to  the  same  words  with  whose  last  episode 
the  voice  of  the  soprano  interweaves  her  touching 
prayer.  The  second  theme  in  Dies  irce  is  heard  in  the 
orchestra.  Libera  me,  etc.,  is  intoned  by  the  soprano, 
the  chorus  accompanying  in  voices  just  removed  from 
silence:  Libera  me.  Libera  me,  repeat  all  the  voices,  in 
the  softest  unison.    It  is  the  last  sound. 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  point  out  the  motives 
and  methods  of  treatment  which  have  something  in 
common  with  the  works  of  other  composers.  Their 
enumeration,  however,  would  not  materially  enlighten 
the  reader  as  to  thebeauties  or  peculiarities  of  the  mass. 
So  far  as  Verdi's  own  characteristics  are  concerned,  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  it  is  the  style  used  with  such  sig- 
nal success  in  "  Aida  "  which  has  been  employed  in  the 
mass.  Points  of  resemblance  to  earlier  and  more  fa 
miliar  works  are  by  no  means  frequent  or  striking.  One 
feature,  especially  notable,  is  the  difference  of  treat- 
ment at  each  repetition  of  a  motive,  by  a  variation  or 
addition  of  harmonies,  or  of  instrumentation,  or  in  the 
ending. 

The  history  of  the  mass  is  briefly  as  follows:  It  was 
first  sung  at 'Milan,  in  St.  Mark's  church,  on  the  first  an- 
niversary of  Manzoni's  death.  May  22,  1874.  Several 
performances  were  then  given  atLa  Scala.  It  appeared 
in  Paris  at  the  Opera  Comique,  June  8,  following.  The 
P.irisians  were  permitted  several  opportunities  to  hear 
it  at  this  house  during  that  summer  and  the  next  spring, 
as  well  as  during  the  spring  months  of  1876  and  1877  at 
the  Salle  Ventadour.  It  was  soon  heard  at  Vienna  and 
at thelGewandhaus,  Leipzig.  Ferdinand  Hiller  produced 
it  at  the  Cologne  festival  of  last  summer.  It  has  had  a 
triumphant  career  througli  the  British  Isles  ever  since 
its  production  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  in  1875,  and  has 
even  been  sung  at  St.  Petersburg.  It  was  first  heard  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  October  25,  1874,  at  St.  Ann's 
church,  New  York.  Its  first  performance  with  orches- 
tra was  given  at  the  New  York  Academy,  November  17, 
1874,  by  the  artists  of  Mr.  Max  Strakosch's  troupe. 
Three  performances  were  given  in  1877  by  the  Beethoven 
Society  of  Chicago,  the  last  two  being  with  orchestra. 
Mr.  George  E.  Whiting  included  a  large  portion  in  the 
service  arranged  by  him  in  lienor  of  the  late  Pope,  at 
the  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  in  February 
last.  Some  of  the  solos  have  been  sung  on  other  occa- 
sions at  this  church,  as  well  as  at  concerts  in  the  Music 
Hall. 


Hermaiin  Kuester.* 

On  the  17th  March,  there  died  at  Hereford  a  dis- 
tinguished musical  scholar,  H.  Kiister,  Musical  Di- 
rector and  Court  Cathedral  Organist,  Berlin.  Born 
the  14th  July,  181'?,  atTemplin  in  the  Uebermarb, 

*  From  the  JiTeue  Serliner  MusiJcmeitung. 


he  received  his  schooling  at  the  Gymnasium  of 
Prenzlau.  He  was  intended  for  a  theological  career, 
but  his  natural  inclination  soon  attracted  him  to 
music ,  it  was  from  Christ.  Koch,  Cantor  in  his 
native  town,  that  he  toob  his  first  lessons  on  the 
piano  and  organ  ;  he  then  found  a  means  to  play 
the  organ  in  public,  and  tried  his  hand  at  composi- 
tion. The  inauguration  of  the  organ  in  Liebcn- 
wald  afforded  him  an  opportunity,  through  his 
brother-in-law,  the  Cantor,  of  composing  a  psalm  for 
the  ceremony.  He  attended  the  performance,  and 
was  urged  by  A.  W.  Bach,  Musical  Director  of  Ber- 
lin, to  devote  himself  entirely  to  music.  This  de- 
ciding him,  he  proceeded  to  Berlin  and  became  a 
student  of  the  Royal  Institute  for  Church  Music  and 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts.  In  the  theory  of 
music  he  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  Rungenhagen 
and  Professor  A.  B.  Marx,  while  he  studied  piano- 
forte-playing under  Ludwig  Berger.  At  the  public 
meetings  of  the  Academy  various  prizes  were  award- 
ed him,  and  several  of  his  compositions  executed. 
In  the  year  1846,  he  accepted  the  offer  of  the  musi- 
sical-directorship  at  Saarbriicken,  but  returned  in 
1852  to  Berlin,  where,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
sojourn  at  Dresden,  he  settled  as  a  teacher  of  music 
and  singing.  After  Grell  was  elected  director  of 
the  Singacademie,  Kuster  obtained,  in  1857,  that 
musician's  place  as  Court-Cathedral-Organist.  Hav- 
ing acted  for  many  years  as  teacher  of  singing  at 
the  Louisenstadtische  Realschule,  he  resigned  on 
the  1st  January,  1877,  on  account  of  continued  ill- 
health,  his  post  as  organist  as  well  as  that  of  teach- 
er of  singing  in  the  Friedrich  Werder  Gymnasium. 
As  a  composer  he  wrote  various  operas  and  orato- 
rios (Judith,  Die  Erscheinung  des  Kreuzes,  Julian  der 
AbtriXnnige,  Johannes  der  Evangelist,  Das  Wort  des 
Herrn,  Die  ewige  Heimath,  Hermann  der  Deutsche), 
psalms,  cantatas,  motets,  songs,  orchestral  works, 
and  organ-preludes,  some  of  which  he  made  public 
through  the  printing-press.  His  vocal  works  have 
often  been  successfully  performed  here  and  else- 
where. As  a  writer  on  musical  subjects  he  contrib- 
uted to  the  ^CJie  Berliner'  Musikzeitung  and  Echo, 
besides  being  the  author  of  the  following  independ- 
ent essays  :  Ueher  Handefs  "  Israel  in  Egypten"  [On 
Handel's  "  Israel  in  Egypt,")  Berlin,  1854 ;  Populdre 
Vbrtrage  iiber  Bildung  und  Begrilndung  eines  musik. 
XIrtheils  mil  Erlauternden  Beispielen  (Popular  Lect- 
ures on  the  Formation  and  Foundation  of  a  Musical 
Judgment,  with  Explanatory  Examples ;)  Leipsic, 
Breitkopf  und  Hartel.  These  lectures  were  divided 
into  three  series  or  "Cycli,"  namely: — Cyclus  I. 
The  most  simple  Tone-forms ;  Cyclus  II.  The  high- 
er Tone  forms  ;  Cyclus  III.  On  Tone-purport.  Cy- 
cli I.  and  II.  are  the  fruit  of  a  more  extensive  series 
of  lectures  publicly  delivered  by  the  author  in  the 
years  1869,  1870,  and  1871.  Illness  prevented  him 
from  delivering  Cyclus  III.  Kiister  helped  to  found 
the  Berlin  Tonkunstlerverein  (Berlin  Association 
of  Composers)  of  which  Professor  and  Dr.  Alsleben 
is  now  President.  We  sincerely  regret  Kiister's 
death ;  he  leaves  behind  him  the  reputation  of  a 
composer  of  great  knowledge  and,  of  a  clever 
writer. 

Th.  R. 
—Berlin,  tlie  20ih  March,  1878. 

•  f 

Ifusic  in  Leipzig. 

Correspondence  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin. 

Leipzig,  April  1st,  1878.— The  programme  of  thetwen- 
ty-first  and  last  Gewandhaus  concert  was  the  follow- 
ing:— 

Ph.  Em.  Bach Symphony  in  D  major 

G.  P.  Hiindel Aria  from  Csecilian  Ode 

Joseph  Haydn Symphony  in  D  major 

W.  A.  Mozart Aria  from  Idomeneo 

L.  V.  IJeethoven Symphony  in  C  minor 

The  concert  might  aptly  have  been  termed  an  histori- 
cal one,  showing  the  development  of  the  symphony  from 
Bach  to  Beethoven ;  It  was  also  a  condensed  history  of 
music  In  general,  covering  a  period  of  nearly  two  cent- 
uries. 

The  orchestra,  under  the  inspired  leadership  of  Carl 
Reineeke,  aided  by  his  able  Concertmeister  Rijntgen 
and  Schradieck,  completely  met  and  fulfilled  the  most 
exacting  expectations  in  the  performance  of  the  parts 
allotted  to  it,  and  was  worthy,  if  ever  an  orchestra  was, 
of  its  noble  task.  The  arias  were  sung  by  Fraulein  Week- 
erlin,  from  Munich.  The  culminating  point  of  the  con- 
cert was,  of  course,  the  C-minor  symphony;  it  never  be- 
fore seemed  to  sound  so  grandly,  and  it  fittingly  termi- 
nated the  long  series  of  these  famous  concerts. 

The  following  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  enormous  ac- 
tivity of  the  Gewandhaus  for  the  season  just  closed: 
Twenty  symphonies,  of  which  number  five  were  of  Beet- 
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hoven  (Nos.  3,  5,  7, 8  and  9);  three  of  Schumann  (Nos.  1, 
2  and  3);  two  of  Haydn,  and  one  each  of  Ph.  E.  Bach, 
Brahms,  Gade,  Hiller,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  Kietz  and 
Svendsen;  five  orchestral  compositions  consisting  of 
more  than  one  movement  (suites,  variations,  etc.); 
twelve  choral  compositions,  among  these  Haydn's  "Sea- 
sons ;  "  twenty  overtures,  sixteen  concertos  for  various 
instruments,  eighteen  instrumental  solos,  twelve  arias, 
and  thirty-six  songs,  in  all  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
numbers. 

The  names  of  the  composers  in  alphabetical  order 
were:  J.  S  Bach,  J.  Ch.  Bach,  Ph.  E.  Bach,  Beethoven, 
Brahms,  Bruch,  Cherubini,  Chopin,  Dietrich,  Ernst, 
Faccio,  Franz,  Field,  Gade,  Gluck,  Gotz,  Graziani,  Hil- 
ler, Haydn,  Haendel,  Jadassohn,  Jensen,  Joachim,  Lach- 
ner,  Lisat,  Lotti,  Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  Rameau,  Rad- 
ecke,  Reineeke,  Rietz,  Rossini,  Rudorff,  Rubinstein, 
Sucher,  Saint-Saens,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Spohr,  Saras- 
ate,  Schulz-Schweriu,  Scharwenka,  Schradieck,  Svend- 
sen, Taubert,  Viotti,  Vieuxtemps,  Volkmann,  Weber, 
Wagner,  Winter,  Witte  and  Wieniawski. 

The  soloists  were  Fraulein  Olden  and  Weckerlin,  the 
Frauen  Koch-Bossenberger,  "V.  Bdelsberg,  Joachim, 
Sehimon-Regan,  SchuchTroska,  Kolle-Murjahn  and 
Sucher,  Gnra  and  Vogl  as  vocalists;  Reineeke,  Saint- 
Saens,  Brahms  Scharwenka,  Ordenstein,  Fraulein  Hip- 
pius  and  Jacobsohn,  as  pianists ;  Sauret,  Wieniawski, 
Joachim,  Sarasate,  Schradieck  and  Fraulein  Haft,  as 
violinists;  Griitzmacher  and  Schroder,  as  violoncel- 
lists. 

Brahms,  Hiller,  Joachim,  KudorfE,  Saint-Saens  and 
Svendsen  personally  conducted  their  respective  compo- 
sitions. 

Bieml,  Lohengrin,  Der  Prophet,  Der  Blite  (Hal(5vy)  and 
the  Barber  of  Seville  have  been  the  operas  given  recent- 
ly. In  the  first  three,  A.  Schlott,  tenor,  from  Hanover, 
sang  the  solos  of  Rienzi,  Lohengrin  and  Leyden.  He  is 
a  great  artist,  and  by  voice  and  as  an  actor,  peculiarly 
fitted  for  the  representation  of  the  prominent  tenor 
parts  in  Wagner's  operas. 

John  F.  Himmelsbach. 


Music  at  Wellesley  College, 

The  Trustees  of  this  flourishing  institution  have 
placed  music  on  an  equal  footing;  with  the  other 
College  Courses,  having  established  a  Musical  Course 
of  five  years  beginning  with  the  present  Collegiate 
year.  The  very  complete  scheme  of  studies  is  set 
forth  in  the  Calendar  for  \811-"!S  as  follows  : 

This  course  is  intended  for  those  who  have  peculiar 
musical  taste  and  talent,  and  wish  to  attain  a  high 
standard  of  classical  culture.  A  full  description  of  the 
'Courses  is  given,  in  order  that  candidates  may  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  instruction  and  the  thorough 
study  that  will  be  required  if  they  select  either  of  the 
three  courses. 

The  branches  taught  will  be  Piano-forte,  Organ  Play- 
ing, and  Solo  Singing,  Harmony,  Counterpoint  and 
Fugue,  Composition,  Theory,  History,  and  ^Esthetics  of 
Music. 

There  will  he  three  regular  courses  of  instruction, 
either  one  of  which  may  be  selected— the  Piano-forte, 
Organ,  and  Voice.  Classes  of  two  or  more  will  be  formed, 
if  desired.  All  pupils  In  Music  will  study  Hai-mony  dur- 
ing the  first  and  second  years  Counterpoint  and  Fugue 
during  the  third  and  fourth  years,  and  Composition  the 
fifth  year.  Musical  Theory  will  be  studied  during  the 
second  and  third  years.  History  and  ^Esthetics  of  Music 
during  the  fourth  and  fifth  years. 

The  Musical  Library  contains  a  choice  collection  of 
works  for  the  use  of  the  pupils.  The  entire  Musical 
Course  Is  strictly  classical,  and  has  been  arranged  with 
the  object  of  giving  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  sci- 
ence of  Music,  developing  the  highest  degree  of  techni- 
cal skill,  and  cultivating  pure  taste  and  style. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOE  THE  PLANO-FORTE. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Tausig's  Daily  Studies. 

Selections  from  the  following  works : 

Cramer-Etudes;  Czemy-Ktudes,  Op.  740,  2  Books; 
Czerny-"  Method  of  Legato  and  Staccato,"  Op.  835: 
Krause-Etudes,0p.6;  Krause-Etudes, Op.  9;  Loeschorn- 
Etudes,  Op.  67,  Books  I  and  II,  Op.  136;  Jensen-Etudes, 
Op.  32;  Mayer-Etudes,  Op.  305;  Bach's  Inventions;  Se- 
lect pieces  to  be  played  without  notes ;  Solo,  and  Piano 
and  Violin  Sonatas  of  Haydn  and  Mozart;  easier  Sona- 
tas of  Beethoven;  Songs  without  Words,  Mendelssohn ; 
Pieces  for  four  hands ;  smaller  works  of  best  modern 
composers. 

SECOND  TEAR. 

Tausig's  Daily  Studies. 

Selections  from  the  following  works : 

Clementi's  "  Gradus  ad  Farnassum"  (Tanslg);  Esch- 
mann-Etudes,  Op.  22;  Bennett-Etudes,  Op.  11;  Carl 
Mayer-Etudes,  Op.  119 ;  Moscheles-Etudes,  Op.  70 ;  Bach's 
six  French  Suites;  Bach's  six  English  Suites. 

Sonatas  by  Beethoven  and  Schubert;  larger  pieces  of 
Bach,  Scarlatti,  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann ;  Concertos 
by  Mozart;  Concerted  music ;  selections  from  best  mod- 
ern composers. 

THIRD  TEAR. 

Selections  from  the  following  works : 


Grund's  Etudes,  Op.  21;  Harberbier-"  Etudes-Fo6- 
sies;"  Esehmann-Etudes,  Op.  16;  Chopin-Etudes,  Op. 
10;  Henselt-Etudes,  Op.  2;  Henselt-Etudes,  Op.  5;  Kul- 
lak's  Octave  Studies;  Moscheles-Characteristic  Studies, 
Op.  76;  Bach's  "Well-tempered  Clavichord." 

Sonatas,  Concertos  by  Mendelssohn,  Weber,  Beetho- 
ven and  Hummel;  Concert  Pieces  by  Bach,  Chopin, 
Schubert,  Schumann,  Thalberg,  Moscheles,  Liszt  and 
Rubinstein. 

FOURTH   YEAR. 

Chopin-Etudes,  Op.  25;  Kullak's  Octave  Studies; 
Bach's  "Well-tempered Clavichord;'' Sonatas;  Concert- 
ed Music;  Concertos  by  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Beet- 
hoven and  Chopin;  Concert  Pieces  by  modern  writers, — 
Liszt,  Rubinstein,  Tausig,  Raff,  Chopin,  Brahms,  Ben- 
nett, Schumann,  Mendelssohn.  Reineeke,  Saint-Saens, 
Rheinberger,  Henselt,  and  Paine. 

FIFTH  YEAR. 

Selections  from  the  following  works : 

Liszt-Etudes,  Rubinstein-Etudes  and  Preludes,  Alkan- 
Etudes. 

-Sonatas,  Concerted  Music;  Concertos  by  Beethoven, 
Chopin,  Saint-Saens  and  Rubinstein.  Concert  Pieces 
continued. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  THE  ORGAN. 

FIRST  TEAR. 

Rink  Organ  School,  Book  IV. 

"  The  Organist,"  by  Southard  and  Whiting  (for  Instru- 
mentation.) 

Lemmens's  Organ  School,  Book  IT. 

••Arrangements  from  the  Scores  of  the  Great  Masters." 
W.  T.  Best. 

Preludes,  Fugues  and  Concert  Pieces  by  Bach,  Men- 
delssohn, Merkel,  Guilmant,  and  other  composers. 

Introduction  to  extempore  playing,  and  accompani- 
ments for  solo  and  chorus  singing. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Mendelssohn's  Sonatas,  Op.  65. 
Merkel's  Sonatas. 

Best's  "  Arrangements,"  continued. 
Works  of  Bach,  continued. 
Extempore  Playing,  continued. 

Accompanying  solo,  choir,  and  chorus  with  orches- 
tra. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Bach's  Preludes,  Fugues,  etc.,  Ritter's  Sonatas,  Han- 
del's Concertos,  Best's  "Arrangements,"  Concert  Pieces 
by  the  best  German,  French,  and  English  composers. 
Accompanying  continued. 

FOURTH  TEAR. 

Rheinberger's  Sonatas,  Grand  Studies,  Preludes, 
Fugues, 'Toccatas,  Fantasias,  and  Variations,  by  B.acli, 
Handel.  Mendelssohn,  Hesse,  Rink,  Guilmant,  Best, 
Buck,  Whitins:,  Palue,  Widor,  and  Saint-Saens.  Accom- 
panying continued. 

FIFTH  YEAR. 

Bach's  Trio  Sonatas,  Preludes,  Fugues,  Toccatas,  Fan- 
tasias, Variations,  Passacaglia,  etc.,  Thiele's  Concert 
Pieces,  Best's  "  Arrangements,"  Grand  Concert  Pieces 
by  the  best  masters. 

Lessons  as  to  the  structure  of  the  Organ,  tuning,  and 
repairing. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  SOLO  SINGING. 

FIRST    YEAR. 

Physiology  of  the  Voice.  Rules  for  breathing,  and 
their  practical  application  to  the  formation  of  simple, 
pure  tones,  of  uniform  force.  Study  of  the  diatonic 
scale  in  slow  tempo  on  the  vowel  a.  Practical  applica- 
tion of  the  rules  for  breathing  to  the  study  of  blending 
the  registers  of  the  voice.  Intonation.  Study  of  the 
slow  trill.  Study  of  the  diatonic  scale  on  the  Italian 
vowels  o  and  e.    Exercises. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Continued  study  of  the  trill.  Study  of  the  Italian 
vowels  i  and  u.  Solfeggio  practice,  as  preparatory  to 
pronunciation.  Etudes  for  soprano.  "  36  Le90ns  f  acUes 
et  gradu(5es  pour  le  Chant."  Luigi  Bordese  (easy  stud- 
ies of  short  range.)  "  24  Vocalises  pour  Mezzo-soprano 
ou  Soprano,"  Marchesi.  Etudes  tor  Alto.  Panofka, 
Op.  81.  Nava's  Studies  for  Alto,  arranged  by  Teschner, 
ner.  Books  I  and  II.  Nava,  Op.  22,  Book  I.  "  Vocalis- 
es pour  Contralti,"  Marchesi. 

THIRD   YEAR. 

Study  of  Italian  melody.  The  Aria.  Renewed  study 
of  the  practical  application  of  the  rules  of  breath- 
ing, in  equalizing  the  voice  and  increasing  its 
comp.ass.  Study  of  the  trill.  Etudes  for  mezzo-sopra- 
no and  soprano,  selected  from  Bordogni.  Etudes  for 
Alto ;  Nava,  Op.  12,  Book  III.  Analysis  of  English  vow- 
els and  diphthongs.  Mode  of  treatment  in  singing  Eng- 
lish text.  Select  Italian  and  English  Songs.  Studies 
in  Expression  and  Phrasing. 

FOURTH    YEAR. 

The  Aria  continued.  Recitative,  Dramatic  Accent, 
advanced  study  of  Breathing  as  a  source  of  expres- 
sion. 

For  Soprano.— Lamperti's  "  Studies  of  Bravura," 
Books  I  and  II.  Bordognl's  advanced  Etudes  in  Bravu- 
ra. 

Continued  study  of  the  trill. 

Alto.    Continued  study  of  Nava,  Op.  22,  Book  ill. 

Selections  from  Operas. 

Twelve  Operatic  Arias  for  Soprano;  j 

Twelve  Operatic  Arias  for  Alto,         ( 

arranged  from  Handel  by  Robert  Franz. 


Continued  study  of  Accent  and  Phrasing.  Select  Ger- 
man Songs. 

FIFTH    YEAR. 

The  Aria  continued. 

Further  study  of  Recitative,  Dramatic  Accent  and 
Phrasing. 

Continued  study  of  Breathing  as  a  source  of  expres- 
sion. Oratorio.  Opera.  English,  Gei-man,  Italian  and 
French  Songs. 

To  this  course  will  be  added, from  time  to  time,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  teacher,  the  study  of  Duets,  Trios  and 
part-singing;  also,  recreations  in  the  form  of  simple 
b.nllads  ana  songs,  selected  according  to  the  ability  and 
progress  of  the  pupils,  so  that  they  will  not  interfere 
with  the  regular  and  more  severe  prescribed  study. 

THEORETICAL  TEXT-BOOKS    USED  IN  THE  STUDY   OF 
HARMONY  AND    COMPOSITION: 

Richter's  Harmony  (translations  by  Parker,  Taylor.) 
Richter's  Counterpoint  (translated  by  Taylor.) 
Haupt's    Counterpoint    and    Fugue    (translated    by 
Eddy.) 
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Concerts. 

Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge.  The  sixth  and 
last  subscription  concert  of  the  second  season  (Tues- 
day evening,  April  23)  was  fully  equal  to  the  best. 
The  Thomas  Orchestra  bore  the  whole  burden  of 
the  following  excellent  and  solid  programme: 

1.  Overture  to  Coriolanns,  in  C  minor,  Op.  62, 

Beethoven 

2.  Duo  Concertante  for  Violin  and  Violoncello, 

with  Orchestra,  in  A  ma1or.  Op.  33 Paine 

Allegro  non  troppo,  Arlagio  molto  e  cau- 
tabile.  Allegro  non  troppo. 
Messrs.  Brandt  and  Hemmann, 

3.  a.    Prelude,  ) 

b.  Choral,  [ Bach 

c.  Organ  Fugue  in  G  minor,    ) 

Adapted  for  Orchestra  by  J.  J.  Abert, 


1.  Nocturne  and  Scherzo  from  the  music  to  "  A 

Midsummer-night's  Dream,"  Op.  61, 

Mendelssohn 

2.  Symphony,  No.  2,  in  B  flat,  Op.  38 Schumann 

The  Overture  and  the  Symphony  were  given 
with  a  glorious  fire,  as  well  as  with  fine  artistic 
discrimination  and  true  force  of  contrast  and  expres- 
sion. Both  are  worlis  which  one  can  never  tire  of 
hearing.  The  pieces  from  Mendelssohn's  fairy  mu- 
sic were  exquisitely  rendered,  particularly  the 
Scherzo. 

Herr  Abert's  adaptations  from  Bach  have  sever- 
al times  been  given  by  Mr.  Thomas  in  the  Boston 
Music  Hall.  The  Choral,  harmonized  for  brass  in- 
struments alone,  is  rich  and  noble,  and  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  gentle  Prelude  (No.  4,  Aiidante  con 
moto,  in  C  sharp  minor)  from  the  "  Well-tempered 
Clavichord."  But  we  thought  the  brass  too  over- 
powering in  the  orchestral  transcription  of  the 
great  G-minor  Organ  Fugue.  All  those  instrnments 
of  course  are  in  the  Organ  ;  there  they  are  blent  in 
just  proportions  ;  but  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
heard  that  Chorale  standing  boldly  out  from  the 
midst  of  the  Fugue  as  given  on  the  Organ.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  intrinsic  power  and  wealth  and  grow- 
ing grandeur  of  the  composition,  witli  all  its  voices 
so  distinctly  individualized  by  the  orchestra,  and 
worked  up  to  an  exciting  climax,  almost  took  the 
audience  off  their  feet,  and  the  call  for  a  repetition 
was  irresistible ;  old  Bach  won  believers  that 
time  ! 

Professor  Paine's  new  composition  is  elaborate, 
brilliant,  richly  scored,  and  abounding  in  bravura 
passages  for  the  two  instruments  in  the  foreground. 
The  combination  of  violin  and  'cello  solo  against 
such  brilliant  orchestration  hardly  seemed  a  fortu 
nate  one  ;  for,  though  both  played  very  skilfully, 
the  heavier  instrument  often  struggled  at  disadvan- 
tage to  keep  up  with  all  the  rapid  raovements  of  its 
lighter  and  freer  leader.  Once,  however,  it  had  a 
fine  c.iance,  in  the  Adagio,  to  sing  some  melodious 
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and  charming  on  its  own  account ;  that  move- 
ment, with  the  beautiful  transition  into  it  from  the 
Allegro,  was  particularly  beautiful.  The  work  was 
warmly  applauded,  and  the  whole  concert  gave 
great  satisfaction. 

Miss  Winslow's  second  Pianoforte  Recital,  since 
her  return  from  her  earnest  studies  in  Stuttgart, 
was  given  at  Unioo  Hall  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
April  23.  Mis3  Lillian  Bailey  sans;,  and  the  pro- 
gramme was  of  a  very  chaste  and  interesting  char- 
acter, as  follows: — 

Senate,  D  Minor,  Op.  31 Beethoven 

Song,  "  Pur  dicesti,"  Lotti 

Prelude  and  Fugue,  F  Minor Bach 

La  Petite  Valse Henaelt 

Gavotte Silas 

Chants  Polonais Chopin-Liszt 

Romance—"  Jeanne  d' Arc  au  Buoher," Liszt 

Etude — "  Si  oiseau  j  '6taiB  " Henselt 

Polonaise,  No.  3,  Op,  28 Chopin 

Sonp, — "  My  heart's  in  the  Highlands,'* Franz 

Nocturne,  No.  2,  Op.  15 Chopin 

Valse  Caprices Schubert-Liszt 

The  charming  young  pianist  more  than  confirmed 
the  generally  good  impre°sien  which  she  made 
earlier  in  the  season.  If  her  self  possession  were 
equal  to  her  musical  feeling  and  intelligence,  her 
practised  skill  and  her  determination  and  enthusi- 
asm, expressed  in  every  feature  of  her  fine  face,  we 
should  legard  her  artistic  career  a  sure  one.  As  it 
is,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  nervousness,  which 
partially  balked  some  of  her  efforts,  will  soon  wear 
off.  To  her  rendering  of  that  "  Tempest "  Sonata 
of  Beethoven  we  listened  with  no  small  satisfaction 
throughout.  The  romantic,  picturesque  first  move- 
ment was  played  with  fire  and  fine  discrimination  ; 
the  broad,  rich  Adagio  was  stately  and  imposing ; 
and  the  graceful  Rondo  Allegretto  had  the  right 
Ariel  grace  and  airiness.  The  Bach  Prelude  and 
Fugue  was  evenly  and  clearly  rendered.  In  the  lit- 
tle Henselt  Waltz  she  forgot  herself,  or  her  left 
hand  "  forgot  its  cunning;  "  and  the  almost  angr}' 
pluck  with  which  she  recovered  herself  and  plunged 
into  the  Gavotte  by  Silas  added  much  to  the  life 
and  interest  of  that  quaint  number.  Henselt's  "  If 
I  were  a  iiird  "  was  exquisitely  played  ;  and  there 
was  not  much  wanting  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Chopin  and  Liszt  pieces. 

The  fresh  young  singer  was  well  matched  with 
the  fresh  young  pianist.  Both  the  old  Italian  Aria 
and  the  Scotch  song  by  Franz  were  charminglj' 
sung.  In  the  Joan  of  Arc  Romance  by  Liszt — lurid 
and  painful  as  the  subject  is — there  is  fine  scope  for 
intense  lyric  declamation  and  rapt  religious  joy  and 
triumph  over  la  beUe  France  saved  ;  and  in  this  she 
showed  a  power  and  reach  of  voice,  and  an  impas- 
sioned accent  hardly  anticipated  in  one  so  young. 
Pity  only  that  Liszt  should  spoil  his  song  by  that 
poor,  cheap  cadenza  just  before  the  end  ! 

Miss  Winslow  repeated  the  principal  numbers  of 
her  programme  in  a  recent  New  England  Conserv- 
atory Concert. 


Mi88  Fanny  Kkllogg's  Concert  (Union  Hall, 
Monday  evening,  April  29).  In  spite  of  the  blind- 
ing lightning  and  the  pouring  rain,  a  fine  audience 
enjoyed  one  of  the  very  best  concerts  of  the  whole 
winter.  Loth  as  regards  programme  and  perform- 
ance. Every  one  of  the  selections  was  of  a  high, 
pure  character,  all  in  keeping  with  each  other,  nor 
did  anything  intrude  itself,  even  under  privilege  of 
an  encore,  which  was  not  worthy  of  such  company. 
The  example  is  rare,  and  merits  special  commenda- 
tion. 
Songs — a.    *'  Du  bist  wie  eine  Blume,"  ) 

\  ..Schumann 
b.    *' Wanderer's  Song,''  ) 

Dr.  BuUard. 
Recitative  and  Air  from  "  Judas  Maccabaeus  "— 

"From  Mighty  Kings," Handel 

Miss  Fanny  KoUogg. 
o.    Nocturne  In  C-minor,  Op.  48,   ) 

J Chopin 

b.    Etude  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  10, ) 
Mr.  B.  J.  Lung. 


a.  Rastlose  Liebe Franz 

b.  Geheimes Schuhert 

Miss  Fanny  Kellogg. 

Spring  Night Schumann 

Dr.  BuUard. 
Air  from  "  Acis  and  Galatea,"  "  As  when  the 

dove," Handel 

Miss  Fanny  Kellogg. 
Introduction  and  Allegro  Scherzando  from  Con- 
certo No.  2,  Op.  22 Salnt-Saens 

Mr.  B.  J.  Lanp-. 
(Orchestral  accompaniment  on  a  second  piano- 
forte, played  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Sumner. 
Recitative  and  Air  from  "  Roberto  11  Diavolo,"— 

"  In  van'  il  fato," Meyerbeer 

Miss  Fanny  Kellegg. 

Mr.  M.  W.  Whitney  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Winch  had 
been  announced  to  sing ;  but,  owing  to  the  illness 
of  the  former.  Dr.  Bullard  furnished  a  most  accept- 
able substitute  in  the  three  beautiful  songs  by 
Schumann,  and  he  never  sang  better.  Miss  Kellogg 
has  developed  wonderfully  as  an  artistic  singer 
during  the  past  year.  Her  voice  has  gained  in  vol- 
ume, in  evenness ,  in  sweetness  and  in  sosfenuto.  She 
seems  to  be  wholly  drawn  in  the  direction  of  sound 
and  noble  music,  and  bids  fair  to  become,  indeed 
she  is  already,  one  of  its  best  interpreters  among 
us.  Such  tasks  as  those  two  Handel  Arias  seldom 
find  a  singer  better  prepared  to  cope  with  them. 
The  recitative  from  J\ida»  was  declaimed  in  a  large 
and  noble  style,  and  the  air  "From  mighty  Kings" 
was  brilliantly  delivered.  We  have  before  spoken 
of  her  artistic  and  expressive  singing  of  "  As  when 
the  Dove."  It  was  equally  fine  this  time,  sung,  not 
as  before  with  orchestra,  but  with  the  truly  Hande- 
lian  pianoforte  accompaniment  which  Mr.  Dresel 
had  developed  from  the  ecore.  All  the  accompani- 
ments were  played  by  him  in  his  inimitable  way, 
so  true  to  the  composer  and  so  helpful  and  uplift- 
ing to  the  singer.  The  two  strongly  contrasted 
songs  by  Franz  and  Schubert:  Goethe's  "Rastlose 
Liebe,"  and  the  exquisite  "  Geheimes,"  told  for  their 
full  worth  and  beauty.  The  Meyerbeer  music — 
I.'abella's  fascinating  melody  in  the  beginning  of 
the  second  act  of  Robert,  with  all  its  difficult  and 
brilliant  florid  passages,  was  very  effectively  sung 
and  perfectly  accompanied  so  far  as  a  pianoforte 
could  do  it.  For  an  encore  Miss  Kellogs  sang  one 
of  Taubert's  charming  Songs  of  Childhood:  "The 
Fa  mer  and  the  Pigeons,"  to  the  delight  of  the  au- 
dience. Mr.  Lang  played  the  C-minor  Nocturne  by 
Chopin  with  his  usual  certainty  and  finish ;  the 
difficult  Arpeggio  Etude,  in  E  flat,  had  hardly  the 
airy  grace  and  lightness  which  characterize  the 
piece  ;  but  he  had  his  revenge  with  interest  in  the 
brilliant  Scherzando  by  Saint-Saens,  which  we  can 
scarce  imagine  anybody  playing  better. 


Miss  Emma  C.  Thursby.  A  complimentary  con- 
cert was  given  by  this  charming  singer  in  the  Mu- 
sic Hall  on  Tuesday  evening,  April  SO,  in  compli- 
ance with  an  invitation  from  the  Governor  and 
other  prominent  Boston  gentlemen,  with  this 
programme : 

1.    Overture  toRosamunde Schubert 

2     Aria Gounod 

Mr.  Fessenden. 

3.  In  Questa  Tomba Beethoven 

Miss  AnnaDrasdil. 

4.  Larghetto  and  Allegro  Vivace  from  F-minor 

Concerto,  Op.  21 Chopin 

Madame  Madeline  Schiller. 

5.  Aria-"  Queen  of  the  Night,"— Magic  Flute, 

Mozart 
Miss  Emma  C.  Thursby. 

6.  Andante,  from  the  "  Italian  Symphony," 

_     „      ^  „  Mendelssohn 

7.  Overture-"  The  Return  from  Abroad," 

„     „  ,^,  .  ,,.    „  ,  Mendelssohn 

8.  "  Oh  I  Mio  Fernando," Donizetti 

Miss  Anna  Drasdll. 

9.  Song—"  Over  the  far  blue  hills,  Marie," 

Mr.  Fessenden. 

10.  Aria—"  Pr^  aux  Clerei," Harold 

Miss  Emma  C.  Thursby. 

11.  March,  Suite  Op.  91 Rag 

Madame  Madeline  Schiller. 

12.  Duet—"  Giorno  d'Orrore  "— Semlramide, 

Miss  Thursby  and  Miss  Drasdil. 

13.  March Orchestra. 

Mr.  Fessenden  appeared  in  the  place  of  Mr. 
Whitney,  who  was  still  confined  by  illness;  and 


the  sweet-voiced,  delicate  and  even  Tenor's  singing 
had  its  usual  charm.  Miss  Drasdil  exhibited  her 
worst  faults  of  style,  and  her  harshest  inequalities 
of  voice  in  Beethoven's  "  In  questa  t  omba ;  "  but 
appeared  to  much  better  advantage  in  the  hacknied 
"  0  mio  Fernando  "  and  in  the  duet  from  Semiram- 
ide.  She  also  sang  an  English  ballad  for  an  en- 
core with  a  great  deal  of  expression. 

Miss  Thursby  was  hardly  in  her  best  voice,8howing 
signs  of  fatigue ;  but  her  rendering  of  the  Aria  from 
the  Magic  Flute,  both  the  the  tender  opening :  "  In- 
felice,"  etc.,  and  the  high  soaring  Allegro  bravura, 
was  eminently  finished,  pure  and  satisfactory.  And 
the  Air  from  Le  Pre  aux  Clercs  was  a  most  brilliant 
and  refined  piece  of  execution.  Of  course  she  was 
called  upon  for  several  encore  pieces,  and  received 
throughout  with  very  cordial  enthusiasm. 

Mme.  Schiller  looked  ill,  but  showed  herself  the 
artist  that  she  always  is.  The  orchestra  was  very 
small,  yet  the  Hosamnnde  Overture  and  the  two 
Mendelssohn  selections  had  fair  treatment  at  its 
hands,  under  the  conductorship  of  Mr.  Zerrahn. 
The  piano  accompaniments  were  well  played  by  Mr. 
S.  L.  Studley. 


Mr.  Wm.  H.  Sherwood,  who  has  now  completed 
his  last  series  of  three  concerts  at  Union  Hall,  con. 
tinues  to  confirm  and  deepen  the  impression  among 
musical  people  of  his  rare  talent,  his  all-sufficient 
technique,  his  thoughtful  and  intelligent  reading  of 
all  the  important  piano  composers,  old  and  new, 
and  of  a  certain  electric  fire  which  he  throws  into 
each  interpretation.  In  the  third  concert,  his  ac- 
complished wife  bore  her  share  of  the  labors  and 
the  honors.     Here  are  the  two  programmes : 

Wednesdai/,  3  P.M.,  April  24. 

XII  Etudes  Symphonlques,  Op.  13, 

Robert  Schumann 
Theme,  Variations  and  Grand  Finale. 
Mr.  Sherwood. 

Tarantella-"  Gii  la  luna," Rossini 

Mr.  C.  R.  Hayden. 
"  Cujus  Animam,"  from  Rossini's  "  Stabat 

Mater," Liszt 

Miss  Sadie  R.  Symonds. 

a.  Fantasie,  C  minor Bach 

6.    Etude,  Op.  10,  No.  11,  E  flat  major Chopin 

Mr.  Arthur  B.  Whiting. 
Scena  and  Prayer  from  "  Der  Freyschuta," 

Von  Weber 
Miss  Lillian  Bailey, 
o.    Songs  without  Words,  No.  23,  A  minor,  No. 

1,  K  major Mendelssohn 

b.  Scherzo  in  B  minor.  Op.  24  (New) . . .  Philip  Riifer 
Song— "  Auf  dein  Wohl  trink'  ich  Marie," 

Rubinstein 
Mr.  C.  R.  Hayden. 

a.    "Auf  den  Bergen,"  Op.  19,  No.  1 Edv.  Grieg 

6.    Etude,  Op.  10,  No.  6,  (on  the  black  keys,) 

Chopin 
Miss  Mary  A.  Todd. 
Polonaise  in  E  major Liszt 

Sa.    "Stimme  der  liebe," Schubert 
b.    "  Friihlings  Ankunf  t," Franz 

Miss  Lillian  Bailey. 
Barcarolle,  G  minor,  Op.  123,  (New), 

Theodor  KuUak. 


Thursday  Evening,  May  2. 

Theme  and  Variations,  Op.  15,  for  two  pianos, 

Alexis  Hollander 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood. 

o.    Venetianisches  Gondellied Mendelssohn 

b.    Rhenisohes  Volkslied Mendelssohn 

Mr.  C.  R.  Adams. 

Eamennoi  Oatrow,  Op.  10,  No.  22 Rubinstein 

Miss  Grace  D.  Sherwood. 

a.  Waltz,  Op.  64,  No.  2 Chopin 

b.  Romanzen,  Op.  28,  No.  2,  and  No.  1. . . .  Schumann 

Mr.  Sherwood. 
"  Nobll  Signer,"  from  "  Les  Huguenots," 

Meyerbeer 
Miss  Adelaide  Phillipps. 

a.  Impromptu,  Op.  36  Chopin 

b,  Au  bord  d'une  source Liszt 

Mrs.  Sherwood. 

o.    Valse  Noble,  No.  3 C.  F.  Weitzmann 

b.    Rondo,  from  Senate,  Op.  24 Weber 

Mr.  Sherwood. 

"  Das  Herz  am  Rhein," Hoelzel 

Mr.  C.  R.  Adams. 

a.    Waltz,  Op.  63,  Cab.  9 Rubinstein 

6.    Maehrchen,  Op.  162,  No.  4 Raff 

Mrs.  Sherwood. 

"  O  del  mio  dolce-ardor," Stradella 

Miss  Adelaide  Phillipps. 

Les  Preludes- Symphonic  poem Liszt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood. 
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A  Baccession  of  accidents  prevented  our  hearing 
but  a  portion  of  either  of  these  concerts.  But  we 
managed  to  make  sure  of  Schumann's  Etudes  Sijm- 
phoniques,  and  can  speak  in  almost  unqualified 
priise  of  Mr.  Sherwood's  rendering  of  that  extreme- 
ly difficult  work,  so  full  of  meaning,  power  and 
beauty ;  the  Variations  were  each  and  all  set  in 
their  true  light  and  characteristically  expressed. 
Numbers  3,  4  and  8,  were  performed  by  pupils  of 
Mr.  Sherwood. 

In  the  last  concert  we  entered  late, — just  in  time 
to  hear  Miss  Phillipps  sing  the  Page's  Song :  "  No- 
bil  Signor,"  which  was  a  treat,  so  rich  and  true  was 
her  voice,  and  with  such  finished  style  and  courtly 
ease  of  manner  did  she  give  it.  The  fine  old  seri- 
ous Aria  by  Stradella,  too,  was  sung  with  large  and 
true  expression.  And  while  we  speak  of  singing, 
we  must  not  forget  the  manly,  ringing  quality  of 
voice  with  wliich  Mr.  Adams  threw  his  whole  pow- 
er into  that  patriotic  German  song,  nor  his  perfect 
phrasing  and  enunciation.  Mrs.  Sherwood  showed 
that  she  had  lost  nothing  of  the  ease  and  grace  of 
style  that  have  always  charmed  in  her  piano-play- 
ing. Mr.  Sherwood's  performance  of  Weber's  Mo- 
to  Perpetno  Eondo  was  something  marvellous  for 
the  fluency  and  even  perfection  of  its  movement. 
The  four-hand  arrangement  of  Liszt's  "  Les  Pre 
hides,"  finely  executed  as  it  was,  gave  a  more  ade- 
quate idea  than  we  had  expected  of  a  work  whose 
charm  lies  so  much  in  the  instrumentation. 


Miss  Lillian  Bailey.  The  testimonial  concert 
tendered  to  the  favorile  young  Soprano  by  the  Sec- 
ond Church  Young  People's  Fraternity  (Saturday 
evening,  May  4),  was  altogether  a  success.  Union 
Hall  was  crowded :  Miss  Bailey  sang  her  best ; 
"The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war"  went  grandly  ;  Mr. 
Hatden  contributed  much  to  the  evening's  pleas- 
ure ;  and  so  did  Mr.  Lang,  who  repealed  his  wel- 
come contributions  to  a  concert  above  noticed.  The 
programme  was ; 

1.  Jewel  Song  from  "Fanst," Gounoil 

Miss  Baile.v. 

2.  a.    Nocturne  in  C  minor,     ) 

J Chopin 

&.    Etude  in  E-flat  ma.ior,   ) 

Mr.  B.  J.  Lanp:. 

3.  Aria  from  "  Don  Giovanni,"—"  Dalla  sua 

pace," Mozart 

Mr.  C.  R.  Hayden. 

I  a.    For  Somebody,  ) 

}  .Franz 
ft.    Ah,  were  I  but  a  Little  Bee ) 
Miss  Bailey. 
B.    Duet  from  "  Israel  in  Egypt,"—"  The  Lord  Is 

a  Man  of  War," Handel 

Mr.  J.  F.  Winch  and  Mr.  M.  W.  Whitney. 

6.  Romance—"  Jeanne  d'Arc  au  Bucher,"  —  Liszt 

Miss  Bailey. 

7.  Romanza— "  Dormi  pure," Scuderi 

Mr.  C.  R.  Hayden. 

8.  Introduction  and  Scherzo  from  G-minor  con- 

certo  Salnt-Saens 

Mr.  B.  J.  Lang. 

9.  Duet— "  HnaNotie  in  Venezia," .\rditi 

Miss  Bailey  and  Mr.  Hayden. 


Verdi's  Requiem. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  are  to  be  thanked 
and  praised  for  giving  us  so  fine  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  Sig.  Verdi's  most  important  work,  the  Re- 
quiem Mass  which  he  composed  for  the  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  his  friend,  the  novelist  and  poet, 
Alessandro  Manzoni ; — a  work  which  has  filled  all 
Italy  with  enthusiasm  and  has  found  many  admir- 
ers in  France,  Germany  and  England.  We  have 
copied  on  another  page  a  glowing  Italian  article 
written  about  it  immediately  after  the  first  perform- 
ance, at  Milan,  May  22,  1874  ;  also  from  the  Adver- 
tiser oi  a.  few  days  since  a  careful  invoice  of  the 
contents  of  the  work  from  the  pen  of  an  admirer, 
putting  a  pretty  generous  valuation  upon  each  item 
of  the  list.  This  will  save  us  many  words.  That 
the  performance  was  of  remarkable  excellence  ;  that 
the  four  solo  singers  were  all  equal  to  their  trying 
task ;  that  the  great  chorus  had  been   thoroughly 


drilled  and  were  efficiently  led  by  the  energetic 
conductor,  Gael  Zbeeahn  ;  that  the  great  Organ 
contributed  of  its  might  sufficiently  and  discreetly 
under  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lang  ;  and  that  the  work 
really  inspired  both  the  singers  and  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  audience  with  enthusiasm,  there  is  no 
denying.  Some  even  testify  to  listening  all 
through  with  profound  emotion.  With  some  no 
doubt  it  was  genuine  ;  bnt  there  are  many  who 
confound  mere  wonder  and  surprise  with  deep  emo- 
tion, who  fancy  their  hearts  stirred  when  tliey  are 
only  startled  by  some  outward  and  sensational 
effect  ;  and  what  so  apt  for  this  as  a  grand  conjur- 
ing up  of  sounds  and  images  of  wrath  and  terror 
through  all  the  modern  means  of  instruments  and 
voitees  ?  When  the  evidence  is  all  in,  at  all  events 
when  the  work  shall  have  become  in  some  degree 
familiar,  the  dissenting  voices  to  this  profound  im- 
pression will  be  f  und  to  be  not  few. 

For  our  part  we  listened  with  great  interest.  We 
found  in  this  music  much  that  was  delicate  and 
beautiful ;  much  that  was  touching  ;  passages  here 
and  there  that  breathed  rest  and  peace,  the  proper 
sense  of  Requiem.  But  all  these  traits  seerned  frag- 
mentary; they  were  too  soon  lost  in  things  start- 
ling and  noisy,  with  the  constant  aim  to  frighten 
the  imagination.  We  found  cheap  and  coarse  ef- 
fects in  plenty  ;  and  these  reproduced  again  and 
again  until  the  effect  grew  feeble.  We  traced  also 
those  results  of  a  profounder  musical  study,  those 
careful  marks  of  contrapuntal,  fugal,  polyphonic 
lore,  of  which  Verdi  is  said  to  have  availed  him- 
self of  late  (beginning  with  his  Egyptian  Opera 
Aidd),  and  by  the  putting  on  of  such  armor  his 
great  native  genius  is  supposed  to  have  rendered  it- 
self all-powerful  for  all  great  work.  We  could  per- 
ceive, too,  where  he  had  not  disdained  to  borrow 
hints  of  effect  from  Meyerbeer  and  Wagner  ;  s? 
that,  uniting  in  himself  at  last  both  German  and 
Italian,  he  must  needs  be  henceforth  (in  the  eyes  of 
his  admirers)  doubly  powerful.  But  to  our  mind 
Verdi  is  Verdi  still,  and  nobody  else.  His  individ- 
uality, his  genius,  such  as  it  was  and  is,  remains. 
From  Aida  and  from  11  Trovatore,  and  even  from 
this  Requiem  he  looks  out  on  us  with  the  same  eyes 
and  habitual  expression.  He  may  have  begun  to 
score  more  carefully  ;  he  may  make  more  use  of 
fugue  and  counterpoint;  he  may  have  studied  Ber- 
lioz on  modern  instrumentation  ;  till  he  can  produce 
a  work  more  complex  and  less  superficial  in  its 
structure  technically  ;  but  the  spirit  is  not  changed  ; 
the  genius  is  no  more,  no  less  ;  the  inspiration  comes 
from  the  same  source,  tends  to  the  same  ends, 
namely,  overstrained  intensity  of  passion,  often 
carried  to  a  frantic  pitch,  and  physical,  sensational 
surprises. 

We  cannot  speak  for  Catholics,  or  for  Italians, 
who  are  nominally  at  least  all  Catholics.  We  take 
it  for  granted,  Verdi  is  a  Catholic,  as  was  his  friend 
Manzoni ;  that  the  Requiem  was  composed  for  Ital- 
ians and  for  Catholics,  alter  the  traditional  text  of 
the  Church,  and  that  the  composer's  effort  was  as 
far  as  possible  to  realize  in  music  the  media3val  lit- 
eral belief  in  all  the  terrors  of  the  judgment  day  as 
set  forth  in  that  powerful  old  Latin  Hymn,  the  Dies 
irw.  Tet  we  must  confess  that  to  us  here,  in  the 
light  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  ideas,  it  does  seem 
a  strange  way  for  an  intellectual  musician,  a  patriot 
of  the  young,  free  Italy,  to  pay  honor  to  the  memo- 
ry of  a  gentle  poet  friend,  by  conjuring  up  over  his 
grave  all  the  terrors  of  the  last  trump  and  ever- 
lasting fires,  with  the  frantic  screams  and  prayers 
of  frightened  sinners.  Is  this  the  way  to  sing  a 
loved  soul  to  rest?  Is  this  a  requiem  in  any  but  a 
traditional,  conventional,  ecclesiastical  sense?  For 
peace  and  gentle  prayer  and  benediction  occupy 
the  smallest  space  amid  the  terrors  of  this  vast  ap- 


palling panorama;  the  Dies  irm  claims  almost  the 
whole  of  it.  But  Verdi,  as  we  said  before,  is  Ver 
di;  and  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  com- 
poser of  the  Irovatore,  the  pervading  musical  idea 
of  which  is  whirling  flame  and  burning  at  the  stake, 
— "  il  roffo  "  being  the  image  burnt  npon  the  brain 
of  his  poor  crazy  gypsy  mother  and  her  minstrel 
son — could  resist  the  temptation,  armed  now  with 
such  new  means,  to  try  his  hand  upon  a  vastly  wi- 
der canvas  in  Miltonic  flaming  scenery  a  thousand 
times  more  lurid  and  appalling.  Might  not  a  truer 
and  a  sweeter  service  for  the  dead  suggest  itself  in 
Goethe's  Requiem  for  Mignon,  in  which  Schumann's 
heart  found  a  lovely  subject  for  his  lyre? 

But  taking  the  Manzoni  Requiem  as  it  is,  framed  upon 
the  old  Latin  text,  as  sanctioned  by  the  Church,  and  for 
which  Jomelli,  Mozart,  Cherubinl  and  other  masters 
have  furnished  classical  models,  let  us  try  to  gather  up 
a  few  scraps  of  the  impressions  made  upon  us  as  the 
seven  numbers  of  the  work  unfolded. 

1.  We  must  acknowledge  tenderness  and  beauty  in 
the  opening  Requiem,  which  is  like  a  murmured  prayer 
for  peace;  and  sweetly  does  it  glide  into  the  major  at 
the  words:  Et  lux  perpetua,  and  return  after  Te  decet 
hymnus.  This  is  all  very  simple,  and  modestly  expressed. 
The  Kyrie,  which  follows,  is  not  in  the  elaborate  form  of 
a  set  fugue  (with  double  subject)  like  Mozart's,  nor  has 
it  the  beauty  of  thnt;  yet  with  its  imitations  in  the  four 
solo  voices,  and  four  chorus  parts,  it  is  elaborate  enough, 
and  not  without  beauty,  and  a  promise  of  still  nobler 
things  to  come;  only  we  cannot  feel  beauty  or  meaning 
in  that  dull,  groping  ao  companiment  with  which  it  be 
gins  and  which  savors  too  much  of  his  earlier  operas. 
The  iirst  number,  bowevei-,  is  one  of  the  best  parts  of 
the  work. 

2.  DiesirmI  Hereeveryonewas  startledby  what, the 
more  we  think  of  it,  appears  to  ns  a  cheap  and  coarsf- 
effect.  It  is  an  attempt  at  quite  too  literal,  realistic, 
palpable  a  picture  of  the  '■  crack  of  doom."  The  world 
is  on  fire,  the  dead  rising  from  their  graves,  the  univer- 
sal air  tilled  with  frantic  shrieks  and  cries  for  mercy. 
Withal!  liis  brass,  his  fierce  chromatic  scales,  his  scour- 
ing blasts  of  sound,  half  the  voices  descending  in  chro- 
matics, while  the  sopranos  and  tenors  hold  out  one  high 
note,  making  altogether  tlie  extreme  of  discord,  he  does 
his  best  indped  to  realize  the  supposed  occasion;  weak 
nerves  may  be  frightened ;  all  may  be  startled  out  of 
their  dull  complacency  for  a  moment ;  they  may  call  it 
grand  and  awful ;  but  is  it  really  sublime  ?  Is  its  appeal 
to  the  spirit,  or  only  to  the  senses?  And  when  this 
pandemonium  breaks  loose  again  in  the  middle,  and 
still  again  near  the  conclusion  of  the  work,  does  it  not 
seem  m ore  and  more  a  false  alarm?  What  sort  of  a 
'■profound  emotion"  is  this  which  can  respond  at  all 
to  such  a  boisterous  appeal?  Mozart  and  Cherubini 
with  much  more  quiet  means,  and  without  o'erstepping 
the  modesty  of  Art,  still  making  vnusic,  which  in  its  na- 
ture is  and  must  be  beautiful,  touch  the  inward  spiritu- 
al springs  of  awe  and  guilty  fear  with  a  much  snrer 
hand.  Not  to  speak  of  Mozart's  great  Requiem,  in  his 
Don  OiovannU  where  the  statue  enters  in  the  last  scene, 
there  is  music  which  seems  to  shake  the  foundations  of 
the  earth  and  of  one's  very  soul,  and  yet  it  is  all  beauti- 
ful, pure  music;  that  speaks  to  the  soul,  this  to  the  sen- 
ses and  the  nerves. 

To  usher  in  the  Tuba  mirum  Verdi  has  indeed  con- 
trived a  great  effect;  his  four  pairs  of  trumpets,  some 
near,  some  at  a  distance,  as  if  ringing  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world,  are  managed  with  much  skill 
and  are  most  exciting.  It  is  not  a  new  device  however; 
you  have  heard  it  in  Lohengrin,  where  the  clans  are 
mustered,  only  with  a  livelier  strain;  and  Berlioz  in  this 
same  part  of  his  Requiem  had  employed  not  pairs  of 
trumpets  only,  but  cornets,  trumpets,  trombones,  ophi- 
cleids,  etc.,  in  /our  separate  onhestras  o/  brass,  each  num- 
bering ten  or  more,  and  placed  at  the  four  corners  of 
tlie  choral  mnss,  besides  eight  fagotti  and  thrice  four 
horns  stationed  in  tlie  middle.  The  Tuba  mirutn  here, 
however,  is  decidedly  impressive;  we  hardly  know 
whether  to  say  .is  much  of  Jfors  stupebit ;  it  is  certainly 
bizarre;  but  it  introduced  to  us  a  noble  voice  in  Herr 
Blum,  who  knows  how  to  use  it.  Li^er  scriptua  is  made 
a  mezzo  soprano  solo  of  earnest  character,  intense  dra- 
matic accent,  full  of  a  warning  and  sincere  expression, 
and  well  suited  to  Miss  Adklaide Phillipps,  who  sang 
it  nobly  and  with  feeling.  This  and  other  solos  in  this 
middle  portion  contain  real  beauty  and  originality,  and 
it  is  only  natural  tliat  much  of  tlie  best  music  should  lie 
so  near  the  heart  of  the  work.  During  the  solo  are 
heard  faint  whispers  of  the  words  Dies  irep,  which  lead 
into  a  strong  pathetic  chorus  on  the  second  subject  of 
No.  1,  which  is  more  like  huui:in  music  than  the  lurid 
and  sulphureous  introduction. 

—But  here,  right  in  the  heart  and  best  part  of  the  m.it- 
ter  we  must  pause,  for  there  is  no  room  left,  and  there 
is  mucb  left  to  say ;  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  add 
reluctantly;    Schluss  folgt. 
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Chicago,  April  18.  Here  is  the  conclusion  of 
our  Correspondent's  letter,  for  wliich  we  had  no 
room  in  our  last  number.  It  is  but  one  of  many 
honest  protests  which  have  reached  us  against  that 
silly  and  malicious  paragraph  of  the  pretended  "in- 
terviewer "  of  Mme.  Riv^-King. 

Having  long  been  more  or  less  acquainted  with  Julia 
EivS-;King)  I  have  toimd  her  one  of  the  least  disposed 
to  speak  of  herself  or  her  own  playing;  at  all.  I  have 
■  never  heard  her  compare  her  own  playing  with  that  of 
another  in  any  way.  As  for  that  nonsense  about  the 
touch,  it  is  too  absurd.  Then  too  so  far  from  not  study- 
ing by  note,  she  never  p\^ys  a  piece  in  a  recital  (or  more 
commonly  a  scries  of  recitals)  without  taking  it  up  and 
studying  it  all  over  as  carefully  as  if  it  were  entirely  new 
to  her,  looking  carefully  after  every  mark  and  accent. 
And  as  for  her  preferences  I  have  over  and  over  again 
heard  her  declare  that  nothing  would  suit  her  better 
than  to  play  Beethoven,  Chopin,  and  Schumann,  to  the 
complete  exclusion  of  the  entire  school  of  sensational 
music,  in  spite  of  the  immense  success  she  always 
makes  with  that  kind.  Such  a  paragraph  is  grossly  un- 
just, especially  when  you  consider  that  all  over  the 
"West,  in  small  places  where  no  other  piano  recitals  have 
ever  been  given,  she  has  played  such  programmes  as 
this,  for  instance,  which  was  sent  me  from  Winona, 
Minn.,  by  my  excellent  friend  Prof.  Merriara,  the  lead- 
ing piano  teacher  in  that  region.  (Miss  Whinnery  did 
the  vocal  parts.) 

1.  Sonata  Appassionata Beethoven 

(The  whole  of  it.) 

2.  "  O  had  I  Julial's  Lyre," Handel 

3.  rt.    Romance  in  F  sharp,  J 

b.  Allegro  fromOp.26,| Schumann 

c.  Spring  Flowers,  ) 

4.  "  Swiss  Song," Eckert 

5.  a.    Impromptu  C  sharp  minor,  ) 

b.    Berceuse,  Op.  .57,  J Chopin 

c    Rondeau  in  E  flat,  ) 

6.  Valse  AUemagne Rubinstein 

7.  "  I  must  sing," Taubert 

8.  "  Morning  Journals," Strauss-Tausig 

9.  "  She  Wandered  down  the  Mountain  Side," 

Clay 

10.    Spring  Song Mendelssohn 

Secret  Love Jensen 

Rhapsody  Hongroise,  No.  2 Liszt 

Now  if  any  artist  has  played  a  sounder  programrae 
than  that  this  winter  I  have  not  seen  it  noticed  in  the 
musical  papers ;  and  whether  played  for  better  or  worse, 
it  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  a  large  audience  in  a  little 
town  in  Minnesota,  some  four  or  five  hundred  miles 
north-west  of  this.  I  think  therefore  it  is  due  to  the  en- 
couragement of  art  that  a  pianist,  who  can  and  does  do 
continually  this  kind  of  work,  should  not  be  made  ri- 
diculous by  such  evidently  malicious  misrepresenta- 
tions as  those  of  the  anonymous  writer  of  that  parar 
graph. 

Per  contra,  Mme.  King  has  been  solicited  by  a  num- 
ber of  advanced  players,  to  receive  pupils  this  summer. 
And  phe  has  decided  to  do  so  to  a  limited  extent,  direct- 
ing her  efforts  to  communicating  correct  readings  of 
important  works,  and  to  the  traditions  of  effective  con- 
cert-playing, in  which,  of  course,  she  is  a  very  high 
authority.  I  understand  that  it  is  her  intentmn  to  clas- 
sify the  pupils  into  classes  of  six  or  eight,  and  give  les- 
sons of  perhaps  two  hours  to  the  whole  class,  all  of  whom 
should  be  able  to  play  the  work  discussed.  Each  one 
plays  when  called  on,  and  the  entire  reading  of  the 
work  is  thoroughly  considered.  In  such  a  way  I  think 
a  student  might  obtain  a  more  mature  and  rounded 
conception  of  a  piece  than  in  private  lessons.  Less  ex- 
tremely advanced  pupils  will  be  taken  on  pieces  within 
their  grasp,  while  their  technical  deficiencies  will  be 
attended  to  by  other  teachers  who  will  be  associated 
with  Mme.  King.  I  think  there  is  really  a  need  for 
this  kind  of  instruction.  I  have,  for  instance,  in  my 
own  class  pupils  able  to  manage  technically,  (and  with 
an  artistic  conception  more  than  creditable)  such  pieces 
as  the  Sonata  Appassionata,  and  in  fact  pretty  much  the 
whole  range  of  standard  concert  pieces.  Such  pupils 
need  to  hear  artists  play.  This  they  cannot  do  even  in 
large  cities  except  at  rare  intervals.  If  it  be  asked: 
"Why  give  them  so  important  tasks  ?    I  reply :  they  come 

to  school  already  somewhat  advanced.  Frequently  with 
a  very  good  foundation.  They  stay  there  three,  four, 
and  even  five  years,  and  work  hard.  "Why  shouldn't 
they  plaj:  well  ?  And  how  can  they  learn  m«.sic  except 
by  studying  pieces  that  are  music?  This  conundrum  is 
hereby  given  up  by 

Der  Freyschuetz. 

""Weak  Middle  Tones"  again.  "We  have  received 
the  following  from  Mme.  Brinkerhoff,  the  distinguished 
Oratorio  and  Concert  singer,  and  vocal  teacher  in  New 
Tork,  in  answer  to  the  article  by  a  Chicago  teacher, 
which  we  copied  in  our  last  from  the  Tribune  of  that 
city:— 

Mb.  Editor  ;— Reading  an  article  in  your  Journal  on 


"  'Weak  Middle  Tones  "  has  made  me  feel  It  almost  a 
duty  to  contradict  such  fallacy.  I  have  taught  singing 
for  over  twenty  years ;  my  pupils  are  scattered  all  over 
the  United  States;  indeed,  Russia,  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  have  some  pupils  of  mine.  I  defy 
any  one  to  name  a  pupil  who  has  weak  middle  tones  in 
soprano  voices— or  the  4th  space,  E  register,  in  contral- 
to voices — unless  where  loss  of  method,  produced  by 
forgetfulness  after  long  illness,  has  brought  it  about. 

The  equality  of  the  voice  is  simply  consequent  upon 
right  production  of ,  right  direction  of  ,  and  right  quantity 
of  tyreath  in  delivery ;  and  this  can  be  understood  in  one 
lesson,  as  well  as  sixty.  The  time  required  Iteyond  that 
is  only  for  breaking  up  bad  habits  of  imperfect  enunci- 
ation and  defective  breathing. 

Clara  M.  Brinkerhoff. 

—303  East  Wth  Street,  N.  Y. 

So  far  as  we  can  see,  the  difference  simply  amounts  to 
this:  the  Chicago  teacher  finds  weak  middle  tones  a 
common  weakness  in  Soprano  voices ;  the  New  York 
teacher  declares  that  said  weakness  cannot  be  charged 
upon  the  singers  she  has  taught.  "We  print  both  state- 
ments, letting  each  pass  for  what  it  is  worth.  It  is  not 
for  us  to  judge  or  mediate  between  the  rival  methods  of 
leading  singing  teachers,  no  two  of  whom  have  we  ever 
found  to  agree  about  this  great  mystery  of  "method." 
To  us  the  main  thiug  seems  to  be  good  singing. 


Organ  Mosic  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  S.  T.  Strang, 
one  of  the  most  promising  young  organists  of  the  "  Qua- 
ker City,"  has  given  during  the  past  six  months,  six 
Organ  Recitals  at  Grace  (P.  E.)  Church,  with  the  follow- 
ing xirogrammes ; — 

/      Ortohe-r   20,    187Y. 

Morceau  De  Concert Guilmant 

Canon,  F  sharp,  Op.  39 Merkel 

Fugue  E  flat,  (St.  Ann's) Bach 

Festal  March Calkin 

Andante  Sostenuto Batiste 

Fantasie  Et  Fugn,  A  minor Merkel 

77.     Nnvemhf.r  24,  1877. 

Grand  Fantasia  and  Fugue  in  G  minor Bach 

Offertoire,  Op.  23 Batiste 

Hymn  (from  57th  Psalm) Merkel 

Miss  K.  Chandler. 

Sonata, E  minor Ritter 

Allegro  risoluto — Andante — Allegro  con  fuoco. 
Evening  Song Rubinstein 

Miss  K.  Chandler. 
Pilgrim's  Chorus.    (Tannhauser) AVagner 

Arranged  by  Liszt. 

Home,  Sweet  Home Buck 

Grand  Solemn  March ; Smart 

777.     Becemher  22,  1877. 

Toccata,  inF Bach 

"Weihnachtspastorale — Merkel 

(Christmas  Pastorale.) 
Auf  enthalt Schubert 

Miss  K.  H.  Chandler. 

"Wedding  March Buck 

Offertoire,  F  minor Batiste 

Why  ? Cowen 

Mies  K.  H.  Chandler. 

Andante S.  S.  Wesley 

Finale Lemmens 

IV.     Jatiunry  26,  1878. 

Prelude  and  Fugue,  G  minor Bach 

Andante,  Op.  100,  No.  2 Merkel 

Master  Wra.  C.  Young. 

(Pupil  of  Mr.  Strang.) 

Rendi  L'Sereno  al  ciglio Handel 

Miss  M.  Sattes. 

Sonata,  G  minor Merkel 

Maestoso— Adagio— Allegro  Assai — Fuga. 

Adagio,  Op.  256,  No.  1 Yolckmar 

My  heart  ever  faithful Bach 

Miss  M.  Sattes. 

M.irche  Celebre Lachner 

Arranged  by  Lux. 

Theme  and  Variations,  in  A-flat Thiele 

Mr.  S.  T.  Strang. 

V.     Fehriiary  23,  1878. 

Prelude  and  Fugue,  B  minor. Bach 

Rhapsodie,  D  ma jor,  No.  2 Camille  Saint-Saens 

(On  Breton  Melodies.) 

Prayer.    (Tannhauser) Wagner 

Miss  M.  Sattes. 

Sonata  in  A  major.  No.  3 Mendelssohn 

Con  moto  Maestoso,— Andante  Tranquillo. 

Communion,  E  minor Batiste 

O  Sanctissima Lux 

Recitative  and  Aria.    (Rinaldo) Handel 

Miss  Sattes. 
Grand  Chorus,  Op.  18 Guilmant 

T'7     March  SO,  1878. 

Prelude  and  Fugue,  A  minor J.  8.  Bach 

Ave  Maria.    (Transcribed  by  Liszt) Arcadelt 

[Sixteenth  Century .1 

a.  ''  Although  my  eyes  in  tears."    (St.  Matthew 

Passion  Mus'ic.) Bach 

b.  "  Never  will  my  heart  forsake  thee,"  Bach 

Miss  K.  H.  Chandler. 

Sonata  in  D  minor.  No.  1 Guilmant 

Introduction,  Allegro— Pastorale--Finale. 

Lullaby Alexander 

Miss  K.  H.  Chandler. 

Wedding  March Buck 

Siciliano Hopkins 

Finale,  "  Wachet  auf,  ruft  uns  die  Stimme,"  Op. 
100,  No.  4 Merkel 
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Vocali  with  Piano  Aooompaniment, 
Service  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
by  S.  N.  Penfield. 
Eleven  pieces  compose  the  set,  of  which  we 
now  notice: — 
Venite.     (Chant  form).     A&.     3.     E  to  E.  25 
Gloria  Patri.     (Easy  Anthem).    A6.  2.     E 

to  F.  25 

Venite.  (Anthem  Form).  E6.  4.  d  to  R.  50 
Te  Deum  Laudamus.  E6.  4.  E  to  a.  1.00 
Jubilate  Deo.     A6.     4.     c  to  a.  60 

Cantata  Domino.     A6.    4.    E  to  a.  1.00 

Conductors  of  Episcopal  and  other  choirs  will 
do  well  to  examine. 

Davy  Jones.     E  minor,     b  to  E.  Molloy.   30 

"  'There  lives  an  old  man  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
So  Iv'e  heard  tell:— 
And  T)2iVy  Jones  is  the  name  of  he." 
Capital  sea  song. 

The  Herring  and  the  Oyster.     (Veriiebte 

Haring.)     B6.     3.     d  to  F.  Schaffer.  35 

Sad  fate  of  an  'erring  fish. 

Three  good  Ships  came  sailing  in.    G.   4.    b 
to  E.  Giles.  40 

"  And  all  the  winds  to  the  shore  did  blow. 
And  all  the  sails  were  as  white  as  snow." 
Beautiful  words  by  Alice  Cary,  to  well  elabora- 
ted music. 
The  Hidalgo.     (Der  Hidalgo.)    D.  4.  d  to  a. 

Schumann.  40 
"  With  songs  and  hearts  I'm  playing, 
Tho'  ready  for  the  tight." 
A  truly  "  wayward  "  song,  with  surprises  and 
startling  effects. 
Spanish  Evening  Hymn.     Duet.     Aft.     4.     E 
to  g.  WrhjU.  30 

"  Ave  Maria, 
Now  let  prayer  and  music." 
The  "  Ave  Maria  "  words  are  by  Mrs.  Hemans, 
and  the  music  fits  well  to  the  sentiment. 

InstiTunental. 

Three  Morceaux  do  Salon.     By  L.  Streabhor). 

each  30 
No.  1.     Priere  du  Matin.     Melodie.     F.    2. 
"    2.     Echoes  des  Montagues.  "Tyrolienne. 

F.     2. 
"    3.     Souvenirs  du  Bal.     Valse.     0.    2. 

Three  pretty  pieces,  by  one  who  has  the  rare 
talent  of  making  easy,  and  yet  good  music. 

Babes  in  the  Wood  Waltzes.  3.  Fernald:  50 
These  babes  are  named  "Gjiinsboro'  Hat," 
"  Grease  with  Cash,"  "Happy  little  Kids,"  "  Two 
bad  Men,"  "Man  in  the  Moon,"  "Johnny  Mor- 
gan," and  "You  get  more  like  your  Dad."  A 
very  Musical  family! 

Babillarde.     Caprice.  C.     3.  Raff.  40 

A  capital "  study  ''as  well  as  pretty  piece.  Be- 
longs to  the  set  called  "  Les  Hannoneuses." 

Aria  from  Orclicstral  Suite  in  D.  Bach.  D. 

6.  Whitney.  40 

The  difficulty  lies  in  the  Pedal  part.  Other- 
wise, it  is  not  especially  hard  to  play. 

Dance  of  the  Bayaderes.    (Bajaderentanz  1. ) 
Bb.  4.     Tvpo  Hands.  Buben.<<tein.  50 

Four  Hands.  "  60 

Arranj^ed  with  Rubenstein's  exquisite  tact,  so 
that  in  its  light  flowing  melody,  one  can  almost 
see  the  graceful  evolutions  of  the  dancers. 

Old  Follcs  at  Home.     Variations.     G.     3. 

Warren.  50 
Easy  and  neat  variations  to  a  well  known  air. 
Modjeska  Waltzes.     (With  Portrait.)       3. 

Fernald.  50 
Three  good  new  waltzes   and  finale,  with  a 
characteristic  portrait. 

BOOKS. 
Johnson's  New  Method  for  Thorough  Base. 
An  Instruction  Book  in  the  Art  of  Playing 
Church  or  Glee  Music,  and  all  other  kinds 
that  are  printed  in  Four  or  More  Parts,  on 
the  Organ  or  Pianoforte.  By  A.  Jf.  John- 
son.    Price  $1.25.  " 

This  is  at  once  the  most  simple  and  most  thor- 
ough instruction  book  extant  for  learning  to 
play  chords.  A  very  large  proportion  of  all  who 
play  four-p.irt  music  on  Church  or  Reed  Orgons, 
or  on  the  Piano,  play  but  two  or  three  parts,  and 
do  not  understand  chords.  All  these  will  be 
greatly  benefitted  by  a  study  of  this  easy  and 
thorough  New  Method,  which  may  be  learned 
with  or  without  a  master. 


Abbreviations. — Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
B&,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  below 
or  above  the  stafl.  Thus:  "C.  6.  ctoE,"  means  "Key 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  be- 
low, highest  letter,  E  on  the  4th  space." 


Published   in   the  Autumn   and  Winter  of  the   Years   1877-78. 
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Quadrilles. 


Mazurka  Quadrille.     Violin  and  Piano.     Z..S.  Winner.  oO 
This  is  one  of  nine  quailrillFs,  with'  a  common  title,  giving 
quite  a  variety     Mr.  Winner  understands  the  instruments  for 
which  he  arranges,  and  brings  in  no  unnecessary  difliculties. 

Cellier's  Tower  of  London  Quadrille.     3 Strauss.  40 

This  hiilljant  and  graceftd  quadrille  lias  5  numbers,  and  6 
music  pages,  euoughfor  quite  a  variety. 


Waltises. 

"Waltz"  is  a  technical  word,  being  the  name  of  nearly 
all  the  instrumental  music  in  triple  time.  But  very  few 
waltzes,  comparatively,  are  used  in  connection  with  danc- 
ing.   They  are  made  to  delight  the  ear. 

Village  Belle  Waltz.    C.    3. By  TF.  F.  Sudds.  30 

A  bright  waltz,  with  a  most  agreable  sparkle  to  it. 

Nancy  Lee  Waltz  and  Quickstep.  E6.  3.  ^y  C.  K  Pratt.  40 
Includes  a  favorite  melody,  finely  arranged  for  the  piano. 

Dream  of  Pleasures  Waltzes.     3 By  B.  H.  Clouston.  60 

Very  musical  waltzes,  which  are  not  divided  into  numbers, 
but  have  all  the  variety  of  "  sets  "  and  cover  eight  pages. 

International  Rifle  Match  Waltzes.     3.    By  C.  E.  Pratt.  Vo 
Four  bright  waltzes,  with  an  Introduction  and  a  Coda. 
Musical  riflemen  will  agree  that  Mr.  Pratt  has  hit  the  mark, 
this  time. 


3 J.  S.  Knight.  30 

30 


No.  ].     Silver  Cross  Waltz.     C 
"    9.     Don't  forget  me.    Waltz.    C.    3 

These  are  two  of  the  numbers  of  J.  8.  Knight's  "Album," 
which  has  12  pieces  of  dance  music.  Mr.  R.  had  quite  a 
"  Strauss-lilie  "  facility  in  the  composition  of  music  for  the 
dance,  for  which  he  was  also  a  very  brilliant  player.  The 
other  numbers  are  Polkas,  Schottisches,  Marches  and 
Galops. 

Two  Waltzes  for  4  Hands By  Carl  Bohm,  each,  40 

No.  1.     Grace.     (La  Gracieuse.)    D.    3. 
"    2.     Golden  Locks.     (Blonde  Locken.)    G.     3. 
These  are  bright  and  rather  easy  waltzes,  rendered  still 
more  bright  and  spirited  by  the  4-hand  arrangement. 

Telephone  Waltz.     F.     2 J.  W.  Turner. 

The  wonderful  new  invention  should  be  often  used  to 
transmit  this,  its  "namesake"  waltz,  which  will  not  fail  to 
please. 

Valse  Aerienne.     A6.    3 Bpindler. 

A  nice  kind  of  Etude  of  Expression,  which,  by  the  way, 
furnishes  capital  exercise  in  scales  and  runs. 

The  Man  in  the  Moon  Waltz.    D.  3 Fernald. 

A  very  pleasing  melody,  arranged  as  the  air  of  a  very  pleas- 
ing waltz. 


30 


35 


30 


Galops,  Marches,  ScJiottisches,  &g. 

Wedding  Tour  Galop.      By  Lnuis  WalUs.     F.     3 35 

Quite  pleasing  enough  to  merit  its  pretty  name.  Con- 
tains a  couple  of  glissades,  ;md  quantities  of  accents,  stac- 
cato marks  and  marks  of  expression. 

Spring  Greeting.     Galoi)  de  Bravoura.     D5.     6. 

By  r.  B.  Grass.  40 
About  four  degrees  more  difficult  than  ordinary  Galops, 
and' constitutes  a  boisterous  greeting  to  Spring,  with  quanti- 
ties of  octaves,  chromatics  and  arpeggios, — a  sort  of  March 
wind  galop. 

Wild  Rose  Schottische.    A.    3 


The  charming  wild  rose  has  here  an 
bright  tones. 


J.  S.  Knight.  30 

elegant  tribute  of 


Minuet  by  Boccherini.    A.     3 Arr.  by  J.  Low.  35 

Quaint  and  pretty.  I'layed  by  Thomas's  Orchestra.  For 
4  hands,  aiul  also  for  2  hands. 

First  Attempt  Polka.      Bb.  2 Riley.  30 

Evidently  not  the  first  attempt  of  the  composer,  but  is  just 
the  pretty  thing  that  will  tempt  the  player  to  practice  his  first 
polka  faithfully. 

Hidden  Smiles.     Mazurka  Caprice.     F.    6. 

By  Fred.  Kcnyon  .Tones.  65 
A  piece  for  players  of  talent;  with  a  great  deal  of  what  is 
light  and   tasteful,  "  hidden  "  in  it,  that  will  need  a  delicate 
touch  and  some  care  to  find. 


5th  Avenue  Bell  Chimes  March.   A.   3.  By  J.A.Helfrich.  35 
More  properly  a  Quickstep,  and  the  bell  tones  fit  well  to 
the  rest  of  the  cheerful  music. 

School  Girl's  March.     D.     3.   By  Maurizio  G.  Giannetti.  30 
Now  this  is  just  the  thing  for  misses  who  are  learning  to 
play ;— a  nice  march,  and  made  expressly  for  them. 

Telephone  March.     G.     3 J.  W.  Turner.  30 

A  fine  march  or  quickstep,  with  a  title  for  the  times. 

Secret  Love.     Gavotte Johann  Resch.  35 

A  strange  name,  which  many  do  not  understand;  but  good, 
bright  music  with  a  pleasing  tinge  of  quaintness  about  it. 

Grand  Turkish  March.     Bb.  3 Henry  Pierre  Keens.  40 

As  performed  by  Gilmore's  Band  at  the  Summer  Nights' 
Concerts.  A  very  spirited  March,  which  should  make  its 
way  to  populanty  without  the  endorsement  of  the  *  concerts," 
which,  however,  have  given  it  a  good  *'  launch." 

Four  Compositions  by  Francis  Mueller Each,  30 

No.  1.    Farewell  Schottische.    F.    3. 
Easy  and  pleasant  practice,  the  only  diificulty  being  to 
master  a  few  short  runs  in  octaves. 

Old  Nick's  Galop.    F.     3 J.  S.  Knight.  30 

Rather  a  'wicked  name  for  a  very  innocent  and  pretty  galop. 


Instructive  Pieces. 

These  pieces  are  by  no  means  only  for  instructive  pur- 
poses, as  they  may  contain  the  best  kind  of  music.  But 
they  fit  into  a  course  of  study  so  nicely  as  to  deserve  a 
separate  mention. 

Six  Easy  Sonatas By  G.  Gurlett.  Each,  35 

An  easy  Sonata  is  a  Sonatina.  No.  1,  which  is  in  the  key 
of  C,  may  pass  for  a  sample  of  the  whole.  Two  pages  of 
"Allegretto"  are  followed  by  a  half  page  of  "Andante" 
and  another  "Allegretto"  by  way  of  ending.  Good  and 
pleasant  practice. 

.Musical  Nosegay.  12  Melodious  pieces  in  the  easiest 
Major  and  Minor  keys,  graded  as  to  difficulty. 
In  3  Numbers.     Each 

These  pretty  fragments  gradually  advance  from  the  1st  to 
the  3d  degree  of  difficulty.  They  are  by  F.  Lichner,  and  com- 
prise: 
In  the   1st  Number.    "  Blue  Violets,"     "Reseda," 
"  Dancing  and  Spinning,"   and    "  Golden  Spurs." 
In  the  2d  Number,  "Evergreen,"    "  Forget  me  not," 

"  Snow-bells."  and  "Lilies." 
In  the  3d  Number,  "  Pure  White,"    "  May  Blooms," 
"  The  Prize,"  and  "  The  Cypress  Tree." 

The  Merry  Days  of  Youth.  Six  Melodious  and  In- 
structive Pieces By  Josef.  Low. 

No.  1.    A  Morning  in  the  Woods.      "  Morgens  in 
Walde."    C.    3. 

May  serve  as  a  specimen.  It  is  a  fine  piece,  and  pays  for 
the  learning. 


75 


30 


Hondos. 

The  Sirens.     (Die  Sirenen).     Aft,  3 Spindler.  35 

The  direction  to  play  "  m  iih  intense  feeling  and  longing  " 
indicates  the  rirh,  emotional  character  of  this  Bluette,  in 
which  Spindler  shows  his  usual  good  taste. 

Song  of  the  Summer  Winds.   Reverie.     E6.  4.  Newton.  35 
The  summer  breezes  and  the  whispering  pines  and  he-n- 
locks,  suggest  many  restful  reveries, — which  are  here  very 
gracefully  expressed. 

Gay  Posies.     (Bliimlein  Tausendshon).     Op.  230.    C.  3. 

Spindler. 
Almost  a  Son.g  witliont  "Words,  so  bright  and  jubilant,  and 
well  fitted  to  welcome  the  thousand-f  old  pretty  flowers. 

Evening  Song.     Op.  85,  No.  12.    Bb.  4  and  3.  Schumann.  25 
There  are  two  arrangements,  one  easier  than  the  other,  on 
opposite  pages. 

The  Chimes  of  Home.     F.  4 Parker. 

Has  one  smooth,  graceful,  gliding  movement,  from  begin- 
ning to  end.    Might  perhaps  be  marked  3  for  difficulty., 


So 


40 


Abbreviations.— Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to  7. 
The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C,  B/j,  etc.  A  large  Roman 
letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the  highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small 
Roman  letters  if  below  or  above  the  staff.  Thus;  "  C.  5.  c  to  K," 
means  "  Key  of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  1  ne 
below,  highest  letter,  E  on  i he  4th  space. 
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Temperance  Glees  !    Temperance  Songs  !    Temperance  Hymns ! 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.  publish  a  large  number  of  books  containing  music  well  fitted  to  make  lodge  meetings,  social  temperance  meetings, 

public  temperance  lectures,  etc.,  interesting.        They  -wish  to  observe  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  words  that  have  exclusive 

reference  to  "  cold  water  "  subjects  are  the  only  ones  appropriate  to  meetings.        Person.s  tire  of  these,  and  wish  more 

variety.        This  fact  has  been  recognized  in  one  of  our  prominent  books,  called  : 

HPLL'S   TEMPERAIIGE   SLEE    B 


(New  and  enlarged  Edition).    By  ASA  HULL.    40  cts. 

Mr.  Hull  very  wisely  fills  but  65  pages,  or  half  the  book,  with  Tem- 
perance Songs  and  Glees.  These  are  brisk,  crisp,  wide-awake  ones, 
well  fitted  to  stir  and  warm  temperance  blood,  which  needs  music  more 
than  wine. 

Among  them  we  find  what  may  be  termed  "  Temperance  War 
Songs,"  as: 


Tempernnce  Crusade. 
Sound  the  Battle  Crj'. 
Kally  for  the  Cause. 
Rallying  Song. 
The  Warfare. 
Marching  On. 
"We  are  Strong  1 
Temperance  Marseillaise. 


Battle  for  the  Right. 
Temperance  Army. 
Temperance  Call. 
Conquer  or  Die. 
Field  of  Battle, 
On  to  meet  the  Foe. 
Temperance  Banner. 
Look  out  for  the  Enemy. 


Then  there  is  the  praise  of  cold  water,  which  of  course  includes  the 
praise  of  tea  and  coffee  and  the  like : 

The  Drink  I'll  n=e.  The  drink  for  me. 

Sparkling  and  bright.  Sparkling  Fountain. 

Sparkling  Water.  Cold  Water  Motto. 


Then  we  have  the  solemn  warnings : 


Shun  the  Cup. 

The  Stream  of  Woe. 


Touch  not  the  Cup. 
The  Social  Glass. 


A  few  other  songs  on  various  Temperance  subjects,  complete  this 
department.  Next  follow  fi  few  easy  glees,  to  sing  for  entertainment 
in  social  meetings.     They  are : 


Larboard  Watch. 

Make  me  no  gauily  Chaplet. 

Wanderer's  Farewell. 

When  the  Sw,allow8. 

Soldier's  Farewell. 

Hail,  smiling  Morn, 

Come  o'er  tlie  Moonlit  Sea. 

Banish,  O  Maiden. 


Ye  Shepherds,  tell  me. 
Life  let  us  cherish. 
Switzer's  Song  of  Home. 
Rock  of  Lilierty. 
Boatmen's  Chorus. 
Spring's  Delights. 
Glad  Spring-time. 
The  Old  Blacksmith. 


In  addition  there  are,  at  the  end  of  this  useful  work,  more  than  40 
Sacred  Tunes : 


God  our  Guide. 
The  Harvesters. 
Whiter  than  Snow. 
Sweet  Bye-and-Bye. 
Under  his  Wings. 
All  for  Jesus. 
My  ain  Countrie. 
In  God  we  trust. 
Stand  up  for  Jesus. 
The  New  Song. 
I  love  to  tell. 
Walk  in  the  Light. 
Songs  of  Faith. 
America. 
Goodwin. 
Nettleton. 
Kewton. 


Zion. 
Boylston. 
Balerma. 
Martyn. , 


Riven  Rock. 

What  a  Friend! 

Sing  his  Love. 

Looking  to  Jesus. 

A.11  to  Christ. 

Work  for  the  Night. 

Only  remembered. 

The  Great  Physician. 

Rescue  the  Perishing. 

Coronat  on. 

Dennis. 

He  leaderh  me. 

Saviour,  like  a  Shepherd. 

Hebron.  Greenville. 

Heber.  Feterboro. 

Rockingham.  Charity. 


75  crs. 

A  Collection  of  Sacred  and  Secular  Music  for  Temperance  Gather- 
ings, Glee  Clubs,  etc. 

This  is  a  fine  book  of  124  pages,  containing  about  50  songs  and  glees 
in  excellent  taste.     They  are: 


Again  we  meet. 

God  iilcss  our  Home. 

O  Jesus,  who  for  love  of  me. 

Cross  and  Crown. 

Hear  the  Wives  .nncl  Mothers. 

Don't  wed  a  man  who  drinks. 

Beware!    Beware! 

Good  Night,  Comrades. 

When  dusky  Twilight. 

The  First  Glass. 

Say  you'll  forgive. 

Crystal  River. 

3  o'clock  in  the  Morning. 

Vile  Wine-cup. 

Far  away  from  Sorrow. 

Don't  forget. 

When  the  cup  is  flowing. 

Water  for  me. 

Not  among  the  Rye. 

Beware  oi  the  Snare. 

Long  and  Dreary  Way. 

Old  Man's  Drunk. 

Out  in  the  Snow. 

The  Child's  Appeal. 

Don't  sell  my  Father  Rum. 

DrinkingGin. 

Learn  a  Trade. 


Father,  hear  ua  I 

Do  right. 

Father,  keep  me  near  thee. 

Teach  me  to  pray. 

I'm  done  with  you. 

Cup  of  Crystal. 

Take  care!    Take  care! 

Oh.  hush  thee,  my  darling. 

Sad  with  its  aching. 

King  Whisky. 

Our  Foes. 

Dinna  Forget. 

Temperance  Tree. 

Good-bye  to  Drink. 

Take  by  the  hand. 

Listen  to  my  Pleading. 

Who  will  help. 

Remember  in  your  prayers. 

The  Proposal. 

Reeling. 

Cold  Water. 

Frajing  Band. 

Throw  out  your  Whisky ! 

Follow  up  thu  Plow. 

We  won't  leave  the  Farm. 

Poor  Little  Tim. 

Living  Waters. 


lltt.f  «««»«' 


Boards  .SS  cts.  Paper  30  cts. 
This  work  has  special  claims  on  Temperance  people,  as  it  was  pre- 
pared by  Mrs.  Maggie  N.  Van  Cott,  who  is  a  most  talented  and  useful 
lecturer  on  Temperance,  as  well  as  a  revival  preacher.  At  the  date  of 
this  writing,  she  has  just  conducted  a  Temperance  meetino;,  at  which 
4,000  people  were  present.  Her  Pra'se  Book  was  prepared  for  Gospel 
Meetings,  Temperance  ones  as  well  .ns  other.      Some  of  the  songs  are: 

Temperance  Hymn.  Patiently  we've  waited. 

Temperance  March.  For  Children. 

Temperance  Chorus.  With  B.-mner  and  Badge. 

Hope  for  the  Fallen.  O'er  the  Dark  Abodes. 

And  besides  those  exclusively  for  Temperance,  there  are  many  cheer- 
ful hymns,  such  as : 

How  goes  the  Battle?  The  Fountain  lies  open. 

Beautiful  Home.  Rest  remaineth. 

Just  as  thou  art.  Storm  the  Fort. 

And  many  others. 


A  Collection  of  Temperance  Melodies.   By  S.  K.  WHITING.    40  cts. 

Puke  Light  has  156  pages,  which  contain  altogether  too  many  good 
Temperance  lays  to  allow  their  names  being  transferred  to  this  col- 
umn. It  is  sufiicient  to  say  that  a  number  of  pages  are  filled  with 
music  for  the  ceremonies  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  and  of  the  Good 
Templars,  besides  which  there  are  12')  songs,  all  full  of  life. 


Many  good  lyrics  will  also  be  found  in  the  older  Temperance  Song 
books,  as: 

THE  NEW  TEMPEEANCE  MELODIST.  By  s.  hubbabd.   .50 

It  has  about  a  hundred  Songs. 

UNION  TEMPERANCE  SONG  BOOK. 
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Attention  is  also  called  to  our  unexcelled  Praise  Books,  which,  in 
the  present  very  proper  union  of  Temperance  and  Christianity,  become 
superior  Temperance  books. 


<^J 


By  D.  F.  HODGES.  Boards  30  cts. ;  Paper  25  cts. 

This  is  so  beautiful  a  book  in  all  its  parts,  that  nothing  but  the  num- 
ber of  "  Revival "  song  books  in  the  market  at  the  date  of  publication, 
would  seem  to  have  prevented  its  very  general  adoption.  A  very  per- 
fect and  pure  poetical  and  musical  taste  ruled  in  the  selection  of  the 
songs,  which  will  constantly  improve  on  acquaintance.    A  few  are : 

All  to  Christ.  Beyond  the  smiling. 

Sweet  Bye  and  Bye.  Shadow  of  the  Cross. 

We'll  soon  be  there.  Beautiful  Vale  of  Rest. 

I  long  to  be  there.  Jerusalem. 

It  may  be  near.  I  love  to  tell  the  story. 

A  Hundred  and  Tliirty  other  titles  could  be  here  written,  and  each 
would  indicate  a  hymn  or  tune  that  it  will  give  pleasure  to  sing. 

The  tasteful  picture  title,  with  its  motto:  "  Living  Waters  shall  flow 
out  of  Jerusalem,"  is  quite  appropriate  to  the  contents  of  the  book, 
and  is  a  pleasant  sight  for  Temperance  eyes. 


J®=Specimen  Copies  of  the  above  books  will  bo  mailed,  post-free, 
for  the  Retail  Price.  Reductions,  of  conrse  for  quantities.  Order  of 
any  of  the  publishers  mentioned  below. 


Chas.  H.  Ditson  &  Co. 

843  CFIBADWAV,  ilEW  Y3RK. 


Lyon  &  Healy, 

CHICAGO. 


PUBLISHED   BY 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO., 

BOSTON. 


(79) 


Geo.  D.  Newhall  &  Co., 

CINCINNATI. 


J.  E.  Ditson  &  Co., 

922  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILA. 
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J-dtrertisemetits. 


NEW    ENGLAND 

Conservatory   of    Music. 

Twelfth   Year. 


$15. 


PAYS  for  120  Hour  Lessons  with  Eminent 
Instructors.    Send  for  Circular,  or  apply  to 
E.  TOUEtJEE,  Music  ^Hall. 

To  Piano  Teachers- 

Mr.  W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS  respectfully  announces  that 
he  will  not  engage  in  the  usual  "Normal"  work  this 
summer,  hut  instead  thereof  will  carry  on  classes  in  har- 
mony, lectures  on  musical  history  and  sesthelics,  lectures 
on  the  art  of  piano  teaching,  and  give  private  lessons  on 
the  Pianoforte  and  Organ,  in  Evanston,  111.,  a  pleasant 
suburban  university  town  twelve  miles  north  of  Chicago 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  As  the  class  is  limited 
early  application  will  be  necessary  to  secure  admission. 

968-970  Address,  Evanston,  111. 

NORMAL  MUSIC  SCHOOL. 

Wll.  H.  SHERWOOD,  Director. 

At  Lyons,  Wayne  Co.,  New  York. 

Beginning  July  lOth,  continuing:  five  weeks,  ending 

Aug.  14th,  1878.    (In  connection  with  the  I>yons  Musical 

Academy,  L.  H.  Sherwood,   M.A.,  Principal.    Estab- 

Ushed  1854.) 

B"ACTrtXV. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Sherwood,  o£  Boston,  Piano, 
Daily  Classical  Recitals  and  Concerts,  &c. 

Mr.  Hakry  Wheelek,  (Teacher  in  N.  E.  Conservatory 
and  N.  E.  Normal  Music  School,)  Voice  Culture  and 
Lecturer  on  Vocal  Physiolojjy. 

Mr.  StTMNEB  Salter,  (Organist  of  Eliot  Church,  Bos- 
ton,) Orp:an  and  Vocal  Mu.sic. 

L.  H.  Sherwood,  M.  A.,  Art  of  Fingering,  Art  of  Teach- 
ing, Oratorio  and  Chorus  Practice.  Harmony,  &c. 

Professor  S.  R.  Kelly,  Teacher  of  Elocution,  (Princi- 
pal of  Boston  Music  Hall  School  of  Elocution.) 

Monsieur  Armand  GUys,  (connected  with  some  of  the 
best  institutions  of  Boston,)  Italian  and  French 
Languages,  "the Physical  Kelation  between  Pronun- 
ciation and  Musical  Sound." 

Miss  J.  Ettie  Crane,  (Teacher  in  State  Normal  School, 
Penn.,)  Boston  Method  of  teaching  Music  in  the  Pub- 
lic Schools. 
Tuition  for  the  Course,  $15.00.    Private  lessons,  $1.00 

to  $3.00.     Good  Board  (with  furnished  rooms)  $4.00  per 

week. 
For  circulars  containing  complete  details,  address 

987-970  X.TOIIII,  ITew  York. 

BERNHARD  LISTEMANN  terminates  his  connection 
with  the  Boston  Philharmonic  Club  at  the  close  of 
the  present  season,  and  will  resume  his  Teaching  of  the 
Violin  on  or  after  June  1st,  1878.    Address:  Oliver  Dit- 
son  &  Co.,  or  C.  Prufer,  30  West  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
966— 3mos. 


Excursion  to  Europe, 

During  the  Summer  of  '78, 

{Another  Steamer  for  Late  Applicants,) 
Visiting  Ireland,  Scotland,  England,  France,  Belgium, 
the  Rhine,  Prussia,  Switzerland,  Italy  and  the  Paris  Ex- 
position. All  objectionable  features  incident  to  European 
travel  entirely  removed.  All  travel  and  hotel  accommo- 
dations flrst-class.  Rates  extremely  low.  Return  tick- 
ets good  for  one  year.  Unusual  advantages  for  Teachers 
and  Students.    For  circulars,  address 

E.  TOUKJBE, 
959  Music  Hall,  Boston. 


DR.  F.  A-  WELTER,  Director  of  Music  at  the 
Virginia  Female  Institute,  Staunton,  Va.,  will  be 
open  for  afi  enj^ageraent  in  like  capacity  or  as  Professor 
of  Classics  and  Modern  Languages.  Principals  or 
Trustees  of  Institutions  of  first  class  standing  only 
address  Box  33,  P.O.,  Staanton,  Va.         [964-71 

DITSON  &  CO. 

Invite  renewed  attention  to  their  '*  Library  '*  series  of 
books.  It  is  continually  enlarging,  and  growing  richer 
by  the  addition  of  collections  of  successful  Songs  or 
Pieces,  and  includes  so  nearly  all  that  are  good,  that  no 
player  or  singer  can  very  well  dispense  with  the  pres- 
ence of  at  least  a  few  of  the  volumes  among  the  music 
on  the  Piano  or  Organ. 

The  larger  books   are   collected   under  the   general 
title  of 

Home  Musical  Library. 


Vocal 

1.  The  Sunshine  of  Song. 

2.  The  World  of  Song. 

3.  Gems  of  English  Song. 

4.  Household  Melodies. 

Vol.  I. 

5.  "  "       "    II. 

6.  Moore's  Irish  Melodies. 

7.  Silver  Chord. 

8.  Gems  of  German  Song. 

9.  Shower  of  Pearls. Duets 

10.  Gems  of  Scottish  Song, 

11.  "        Sacred       " 

12.  Wreath  of  Gems. 

13.  Operatic  Pearls. 

14.  Silver  Wreath. 

Tocal  and  Instrumental. 

15.  Musical  Treasure. 


IiiHtruiiiental. 

16.  The  Cluster  of  Gems. 

17.  Gems  of  the  Dance. 

18.  (3-ems  of  Strauss. 

19.  Welcome  Home. 

20.  Pearls  of  Melody. 

21.  Pianist's  Album. 

22.  Pianoforte  Gems. 

23.  La  Cr6me  de  la  Cr6me. 

Vol.  I. 

24.  "       "       "     "    II. 

25.  Fountain  of  Gems. 
-6.  Piano  at  Home. 

4-Hand  Pieces. 

27.  Organ  at  Home. 

Reed  Organ  Pieces. 

28.  Home  Circle.    Vol.  I. 

29.  "  "  "    n. 

30.  Parlor  Music.    Vol.  I. 
32.      "  "  "    II. 


Uniform  Binding  and  Price,    $2.50  Boards ; 
$3.00  Cloth  ;  $4.00  Gilt. 

The  smaller  books  have  the  general  title  of 

Gem  Musical  Library, 

Are  elegant  affairs,  each  contains  80  well  iiUed  pages, 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  25  songs  or  pieces,  weU  dis- 
played, in  attractive  style. 

Price  in  Boards  $1.50;    in  Cloth  $2.00. 

OLI"VE]R    XJITSOlSr    Sc    CO_, 

449  &  451  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


Novello's  Publications. 

The  most  striking  and  popular  Choruses  of 
the  Oratorios,  the  Operas,  favorite  Cantatas, 
Odes,  Masses,  etc.,  etc.,  added  to  which  are 
large  numbers  of  separate  Anthems,  Canticles, 
Glees,  and  Four-Part  Songs. 

These  very  convenient  publications,  (a  thous- 
and or  more  in  number),  include  almost  every 
good  thing  in  Chorus  form  that  can  be  called 
for.  The  prices  of  most  of  them  vary  from  S  to 
15  cents  per  copy. 

Novello's   Octavo  Editions 

of  Services  by  Modern  Composers.  Sixty  Servi- 
ces, or  Parts  of  Services,  by  first-rate  English 
composers.  The  Credos,  Te  Deums,  Jubilates, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  also  published  separately. 

Novello's  Part-Song  Book. 

Second  Series.  A  Collection  of  Four-part  Songs 
and  Madrigals,  by  Modern  Composers. 

There  are  Twenty  volumes  in  the  series,  each 
containing  6  to  8  of  the  best  Part-Songs.  Sepa- 
rately, 6  cts.  to  15  cts.  Each  book  or  volume  50 
cts. 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co., 

0.  H,  DITSON  &  00 ,  J.  E.  DITSOIT  &  00., 

DTew  York.  Phila. 

SOLE    AGENTS 

For  the  Dnitei  States  for  Noyello's  PuWications, 


V  0  0  A  L  . 

Now  the  Sun  his  journey  ended.  Cradle  Song. 

F.  2.    c  to  D.  Taubert.  30 

Parted  forever.    D  minor.    3.    d  to  F. 

T.  T.  Barker.  35 
After  long  Years.  E.  4.  d  to  F.  ScJiira.  40 
My  own  Beppins.     (II  mio  Beppin.)     D.  4.  d 

to  F.  Schira.  40 

Across  the  far  blue  hills,  Marie.     Bh.    4. 

lilumenthal.  60 
The  Glory  of  a  Scar.        C.    3.    c  to  E. 

Blanche  Wilmot.  30 
The  Hour  is  late.     ("Waldesgesprach).    E6. 

4.  c  to  F.  Jensen.  35 

Service  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
by  8.  N.  Penfield. 
Venite.     (Chant  form).    A&.    3.    E  to  E.  25 
Gloria  Patri.     (Easy  Anthem).    A6.  2.    E 

to  F.  25 

Venite.  (Anthem  Form).  E'j.  4.  d  to  g.  50 
Te  Deum  Laudamus.  Eb.  4.  E  to  a.  1.00 
Jubilate  Deo.    A6.    4.    c  to  a.  60 

Cantate  Domino.    A6.    4.    E  to  a.  1.00 

Davy  Jones.     E  minor,     b  to  E.  Molloy.  30 

The  Herring  and  the  Oyster.     (Verliebte 

Haring.)     B6.     3.     d  to  F.  Sc/uiffer.  .35 

Three  good  Ships  came  sailing  in.    G.   4.    b 

to  E.  Giles.  40 

The  Hidalgo.     (Der  Hidalgo.)    D.  4.  d  to  a. 

Schumann.  40 
Spanish  Evening  Hymn.    Duet.    Ab.    4.    E 
to  g.  Wright.  30 

Instmninntal. 

Chimes  of  Normandy.      Comic  Opera  by 
Planquette. 
Polka,  from  Chimes  of  Normandy.  B6.  3. 

Warren.  30 

Galop,     "  "  "  F.  3.     "         30 

"Waltz,     "  "  "  E6.3.    "         30 

Potpourri,  "  "  3.     "  75 

Grand  Valse  Caprice.    Bb.  4.  Wheeler.  40 

Creme  de  la  Creme  Waltzes.         3.        Keens.  50 

Meadow  Dance.    (Reigen  im  Grimcn).    F.  3. 

Lanr/e.  60 
Three  Morceaux  de  Salon.    By  L.  Streabb'orj. 

each  30 
No.  1.     Priere  du  Matin.     Melodic.     F.    2. 
"    2.     Echoes  des  Montagues.  Tyrolienne. 

F.     2. 
"    3.    Souvenirs  du  Bal.    Valse.    C.    2. 
Babillarde.    Caprice.  C.    3.  Raff.  40 

Aria  from  Orchestral  Suite  in  D.  Bach.  D. 

6.  Wliitney.  40 

Dance  of  the  Bayaderes.    (Bajaderentanz  1.) 
B6.  4.    Two  Hands.  Rubenstein.  50 

Pour  Hands.  "  60 

Old  Folks  at  Home.    Variations.    G.    3. 

Warren.  50 
Modjeska  Waltzes.     (With  Portrait.)       .3. 

Fernald.  50 
BooIiA. 
Loeschhokn's  Piano  Studies.  With  Ameri- 
can fingering.   Op.  65.    Bks.  1,  2  &  3,  ea.  1.00 
Do.  Op.  66.  "  "        1.25 

Conc'one's  .50  Lessons  in  Singing,  for  the 
Middle  Register  of  the  Voice,  and  Bari- 
tone or  Bass.  Op.  9.  Book  1,  Middle 
Register.  Parti,  §1.25;  Part  2,  ;jil.25; 
Complete,  $2.00.  Baritone  or  Bass, 
Part  1,  $1.50;  Part  2,  S1..50;  Complete,  2.50 
Dancing  at  Home  and  Abkoad. 

By  C.  H.  Cleveland,  Jr.    Clo.  $1.00;  Bds,    80 


Music  by  Mail.— Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense 
being  one  cent  for  every  two  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof, 
one  or  two  cents  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  rauaic.  Persons 
at  a  distance  wl'l  ftnd  tho  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
ttlene  rates. 


DWIGHT'S    JOUENAL    OF    MUSIC 


AwABDED  to  L.  POSTAWKA  &  CO.,  Cambridgeport, 
Mass.  The  United  States  Centennial  Commisaion  an- 
nounces the  following  as  tlie  basis  of  an  Award  to  Loois 
PosTAWfcA  &  Co.,  Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  for  PIAWO 
STOOXi.  Report.— For  ingenuity  of  construction,  and 
firmness  and  immovahility  when  in  use. 

A.  T.  GOSHORN,  Director-General. 
rsEALl  J.  R-  HAWLET,  President. 

Attest :  J.  L.  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 
"  We  think  the  Stool  one  of  the  best  ever  offered  to  the 
public.  STEINWAT  &  SONS,  New  York." 

TV/rTTCtTD  Realizing  how  much  time  and  effort  are 
iYLUoivji  consumed,  both  by  Professionals  and 
Amateurs,  in  the  search  for  good  music,  in  sufficient 
number  and  variety  for  the  constant  demand,  Miss 
Brown  offers  her  assistance  in  selecting  it,  for  teaching 
or  concert  purposes,  or  to  increase  private  repertoires. 
This  has  been  done  successfully  In  England,  and  fills  a 
great  need  here. 
References:— Mr.  Wm.  H.  Sherwood,  Rev.  Dr.  C.  A. 

^^'^°''  MISS  MARIE  A.  BROWN, 

P.  O.  Box  900,  Boston. 
N.B.— Not  an  agency,  nor  carried  on  in  the  interest  of 
any  firm.  ^^^ 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO., 

Publishers  of  Music  and  Music  Books.   Dealers 
in  Pianos,  Eeed  Organs,  and  all  other  Musical 
Instruments,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
449  &  451    Wasliingrtoii  Street,    Boston, 

C.H.  DITSON  &  CO., 

[successors  to  J.  L.  PETBES,] 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
943  Broadway,  New  York. 

[successors    to    lee    &    WALKEK.l 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music 
and  Musical  Merchandise. 

923  Cbestnnt  Street,  Ptailailelpbia. 

The  above  three  stores  have  close  connections, 
so  that  the  same  music  and  the  same  music 
books  may  be  seen  and  are  for  sale  in  eacli 
store;  as  also  in  the  stores  of  the  following 
special  Agents : 

Music  Publishers,   and  Wholesale    and  Retail 
Dealers  in  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musical 
Instruments,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
The  largest  stock  in  the  North  West. 
Cbicagro,  HI. 

Geo.  D.  Newhall  &  Co., 

[Successors  to  Dobmeyer  &  Newhall] , 
Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Music,  Music 
Books,  Musical  Instruments  and  Musical  Mer- 
chandise. _ 

Cincinnati,  Obio. 


MRS.    FLORA    E.    BARRY,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.     124  Chandler  St. , 
near  Columbus  Avenue. 


GW.  POSTER,  Conductor  and  Vocalist,  will  resume 
.  Lessons  on  and  after  Oct.  9, 18V5,  at  690  Washington 
Street,  rooms  of  Woodward  &  Brown,  Boston.  Call  Sa^ 
urdays  from  11  to  12  o'clock. 


FOR    THE    NEXT    MUSICAL    SEASON. 


Clark's  Reed  Organ  Melodies. 


By  Wm.  H.  Clarke,  $2.50  in  Boards,  $3.00  in  Cloth,  $4.00  Gilt.  A  great  deal  of  music 
made  for  Reed  instruments  is  merely  Piano  music.  It  is  quite  true,  that  on  the  modern  Reed 
Organ,  one  can  play  anything  in  the  compass  of  the  instrument,  providing  the  music  is  not  too 
rapid  for  the  clear  "  speech "  of  the  reeds,  and  produce  a  good  effect.  Still  there  i.s  a  true 
Reed  Organ  Music,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  instrument,  and  sounds  better  on  that  than  on 
anything  else. 

This  kind  of  music  almost  exclusively  fills  the  collection  of  "  Melodies."  A  little  concession 
is  made  to  convenience  of  playing  among  amateurs,  by  retaining  a  simple  choid  bass,  which 
will  be  found  attached  to  part  of  the  pieces.  Otherwise,  the  airs  are  in  strict  Reed  organ  style,  as 
will  be  well  believed  by  those  who  accidentally  commence  at  the  beginning,  and  are  drawn  on 
by  the  beauty  of  the  contents,  until  one  is  really  reluctant  to  leave  the  book  before  the  end  is 
reached.    There  are  200  pages,  full  Sheet  Music  size,  and  about  120  pieces. 


{In  Prospect). 


Glapke'g  Harmonic  School  for  the  Organ. 


By  Wm.  H.  Clarke. 


This  fine  book  will  be  ready  for  the  use  of  Organists  on  their  return  from  the  summer  vaca- 
tions. A  glance  at  the  manuscript  will  show  that  the  author  is  quite  likely  to  make  as  happy  a 
"  hit "  as  in  the  case  of  his  "  Modern  School  for  Reed  Oi-gans  "  which  has  been  a  perfect  success. 

The  present  book,  which  is  for  Pipe  Organs,  aims  to  train  the  learner,  at  one  and  the  same 
time  to  play  on  the  organ,  and  to  compose  and  extemporise  on  it.  Thus,  after  mastering  some 
explanations,  and  working  through  a  number  of  the  usual,  {and  some  unusual)  exercises,  he 
is  allowed  to  study  an  organ  piece  in  two  parts.  No  sooner  has  he  studied  it,  tlian  he  is  told 
how  it  is  made : — how  he  can  make  one  like  it ;  and  may  begin  to  put  two  little  musical  ideas 
together  in  a  ruleable  way,  so  as  to  produce  a  very  short  organ  piece  but  one  of  good  combina- 
tion. On  this  plan,  practice  and  composition  go  on  together,  until  the  young  organist,  at  his 
first  essay  in  playing  in  public,  is  able  reasonably  well  to  make  his  own  interludes  and  volun- 
taries. 


(In  Immediate  Prospect). 


By  L.  O.  Emerson. 


A  book  for  Singing  Classes.  The  demand  for  books  especially  denoted  to  the  needs  of  singing 
classes  continues  unabated;  and,  very  properly,  this  demand  is  in  the  di;ection  of  secular, 
more  than  sacred  music;  since  to  many,  it  seems  like  trifling,  to  practice  the  sounds  of  the 
scale,  and  the  technics  of  singing,  in  connection  with  what  should  be  sung  in  a  "  reverential " 
way.  The  brilliant  "  Onward  "  will  be  well  filled  with  the  most  interesting  music,  of  all  kinds 
that  are  useful  to  practice. 

(Just  Published). 


By  a.  N.  Johnson. 


Misi's  New  leU  for  Tloroflih  M  $1,00. 

A  remarkably  clear,  easy  and  thorough  method  of  learning  to  play  Church  Music,  Glee 
Music,  and  all  Music  containing  Chords,  or  that  has  Four  or  more  Parts.  All  who  play  for 
other  people  to  sing  need  to  learn  to  play  Chords,  and  these  instructions,  which  are  simplicity 
itself,  and  these  exercises,  will  enable  one  to  do  it,  even  without  a  teacher,  thus  greatly  enrich- 
ing the  fullness  of  the  Organ  or  Piano  playing.  Order  by  full  title,  Johnson's  New  Method  for 
Thorough  Base. 

(Nearly  Beady). 

The  Church  Offering.    By  l.  o.  emersom. 

This  book  brings  together,  for  the  first  time,  all  the  music,  both  in  Anthem  and  Chant  form, 
that  is  needed  to  make  variety  in  the  service  of  Episcopal  churches.  The  Anthems,  Te  Deums, 
Glorias,  &c.,  will  however,  sound  well  in  any  place;  and  the  collection  will  be  valuable  as  an 
Anthem  book  for  any  choir. 

(Just  Published). 

THE  RUDIMENTS  OF  MUSIC.    50  cts.    by  wm.  h.  cummings. 

This  is  a  new  and  very  sensible  Primer  of  Music,  which  commences  with  the  idea  that  sounds 
are  represented  by  lines  and  spaces,  and  their  length,  by  notes ;  an  idea  which  is  valuable 
enough  to  commend  the  whole  book,  which  is  a  good  one  to  place  in  a  pupil's  hands. 

(Just  Published). 
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^ten®  s  SSPi;©®      i®  ®te.       By  ERNEST  PAUER. 


A  very  " nice  "  book,  which  contains  the  Scales,  Arpeggios,  exercises  in  Thirds,  &c.,  &c., 
being  about  all  the  stock  of  those  who  make  instruction  books.  Plain  explanations,  a  history 
of  the  Pianoforte,  and  a  list  of  musical  terms,  make  this  a  valuable  collection  of  materials. 

(Just  Published). 

THE   ORGAN.      80  cts.      by  Dk.  John  Stainbb. 

A  very  attractive  and  useful  work,  with  history  and  description  of  the  Organ,  illustrated  I 
with  plates,  directions  for  practice,  a  full  pedal  course,  and  a  number  of  exercises  and  pieces  i 
for  study. 


Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  449  &  451  Washington  St.,  Boston- 
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For  DwigM's  Journal  of  Music. 

Hymn. 

Amid  the  unbroken  night  that  everywhere 

Compassed  me  round, 
Yet  softly  seemed  to  fold  me,  and  was  tilled 

With  pleasant  sound, 

A  cry  for  light  went  np  to  Thee,  my  God. 

And  Thou  hast  sent 
A  flash  that  like  a  flaming,  two-edged  sword, 

The  darkness  rent, 

And  pierced  my  up-turned  eyes  with  such  great  pang 

Of  agony. 
Hot  tears,  that  made  me  doubly  blind,  rushed  forth 

Unceasingly. 

And  yet  it  is  Thy  blessed  light,  my  God, 

For  all  its  sting ! 
And  evermore,  dear  Lord,  my  quivering  lips. 

Thy  praises  sing  t 

— S.  Sterne. 


For  Dwieht's  Journal  of  Music. 

Poets  and  Composers  of  Music. 

BY   GEOKGB   T.    BTXLLrNG. 

Some  persons  think  it  strange  that  musicians,  de 
voted  to  a  profession  so  harmonious  an.!  elevating, 
should  so  often  disagree  among  themselves.  But  a 
musician's  life,  lite  harmony  itself,  must  have  its 
discords  as  well  as  its  concords, — its  clouds  and  sun- 
ehine.  It  is  a  stranger  fact,  that  poetry  and  music 
should  be  so  intimately  related,  and  yet  the  relation 
be  so  generally  misunderstood.  And  it  is  also  very 
remarkable  that  for  many  centuries  they  have  been 
quarrelling  with  each  other,  despite  what  Shakes- 
peare says: 

"  If  music  and  sweet  poetry  agree, 

As  they  must  needs,  the  sister  and  the  brother." 

Instead  of  this  affectionate  concord  of  feeling,  we 
too  often  see  the  one  striving  for  supremacy  over 
the  other.  Or  we  find  them  living  married  togeth- 
er when  they  are  utterly  unsuited  to  each  other. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  then,  that  they  should 
be  continually  divulging  their  incompatibility  of 
temperament. 

There  is  no  doubt,  setting  aside  the  theory  of  the 
"  music  of  the  spheres,"  that  music  owes  much  of 
its  existence  to  poetry ;  its  rythmic  character  was 
developed  from  verse.  Since  the  Christian  era,  mu- 
sic has  been  growing  independent  of  poetry ;  to- 
day the  former  almost  threatens  to  overwhelm  the 
latter.  One  of  the  leading  principles  of  Wagner's 
so-called  Art  reform,  is  to  return  to  poetry  the 
greater  part  of  its  ancient  prestige.  But  it  is  a  sub- 
ject for  separate  argument  whether  he  will  not  make 
hia  own  ideas  clash,  by  giving  so  much  prominence 
to  the  orchestra  as  a  means  of  expression. 

Despite  Wagner's  accusations,  it  has  been  proved 
that  Mozart  was  very  careful  and  particular  in  the 
selection  of  his  librettos,  frequently  dictating,  sug- 
gesting, and  altering  the  text  with  his  own  hand. 
Oftentimes  he  had  quarrels  with  authors  who  would 
not  write  or  alter  their  works  as  he  commended. 
Mozart's  artistic  instinct  felt  that  the  poetry  should 
be  the  inspiration  of  the  music.  He  well  knew  the 
value  of  good  poetry,  although  poets  say  that  musi- 
cians despise  poetry,  and  musicians  affirm  that  po- 
ets do  not  appreciate  the  value  of  music. 

One  advantage  that  poetry  has  over  music  is  in 
its  pswor  to  describe  to  our  imagination  particular 
passions,  while  music  can  only  represent  the  gener- 
al, or  complex  emotions.     Therefore  poetry  is  more 


distinct  in  its  appeal  to  our  taste  and  intellect ;  but 
this  does  not  prove  that  it  is  of  a  higher  order  and 
value  than  music.  Perhaps  it  is  in  its  very  indefi- 
niteness  that  the  particular  beauty  of  music  lies. 
Words  can  express  to  us  the  simple  emotions  of  en- 
vy, jealousy,  regret,  and  a  thousand  other  feelings ; 
music  cannot  do  this,  but  it  is  powerful  in  delinea- 
ting the  grand  and  complex  emotions  of  joy,  grief 
and  other  such  general  passions.  Both  music  and 
poetry  are  valuable  and  inseparable  when  well  mar- 
ried together,  because  each  have  their  distinct  pow- 
ers which  should  blend  one  with  the  other  for  unity 
of  effect. 

The  music  of  a  vocal  composition  should  be  in- 
spired by  the  words.  It  should  net  be  written  as 
some  persons  who  call  themselves  artists  write  it — 
before  the  words  havs  been  thought  of.  That  style 
of  composition,  though,  might  do  very  well  for  some 
of  the  doggerel  "  poetry  "  written  now-a-days  ;  the 
music  would  then  correspond  with  the  quality  of  the 
words.  Poets  should  obey  all  the  technical  rules 
of  verse,  and  their  poems  should  be  mechanically 
perfect  if  they  wish  them  to  be  worthy  of  music- 
setting  without  alteration  by  the  hand  of  the  musi 
cian.  Poets  as  a  rule  dread  to  have  their  verse  al- 
tered. But,  if  these  verses  are  written  for  music, 
why  are  they  not  written  technically  correct  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  alteration?  The  musi- 
cian, even  in  his  most  fantastic  flights  of  fancy,  must 
not  flagrantly  break  any  of  the  rules  of  harmony 
and  composition.  So  should  the  poet,  then,  always 
conform  to  the  rules  of  versification — rules  which 
have  formed  themselves,  as  poetry  has  developed 
itself,  out  of  the  very  nature  of  things. 

Not  only  should  the  verse  contain  the  proper 
number  of  feet,  and  the  proper  number  of  syllables 
in  each  foot,  and  the  correct  rhythmic  accent  on  each 
syllable,  but  each  stanza  of  verses  should  contain 
modulations,  the  expression  of  which  it  is  the  duty 
of  music  to  make  clear,  and  each  stanza  must  do  its 
own  particular  duty  towards  making  up  the  lyrical 
unity  of  the  whole  poem.  How  annoying  it  is  to 
the  true  musician  when  he  comes  across  a  good  lyr- 
ic poem,  to  find  all  sorts  of  lameness  in  the  rhythm 
of  the  verse  ;  perhaps  the  first  three  lines  are  tot- 
tering uncertainly  between  iambic  and  trochaic 
feet,  and  the  last  line  of  the  stanza  perhaps  jumps 
directly  into  dactylic  or  anapsestio  feet.  What  a 
jumble  of  accent,  and  want  of  accent,  the  musician 
finds  in  the  poem,  yet  he  knows  that  its  unity  is 
lyrical,  and  suited  to  music ;  btit  if  he  goes  to  cor- 
rect the  false  versification  to  suit  it  to  music,  he 
generally  makes  a  botch  of  it,  or,  if  he  succeeds 
fairly,  there  comes  a  wail  of  indignation  from  the 
poet  because  of  the  destruction  of  his  beautiful 
stanzas.  It  may  seem  strange  that  a  poem  so  me- 
chanically incorrect  should  have  merit  for  music- 
setting,  but  it  is  sometimes  so,  because  the  musician 
may  be  struck  with  the  good  idea  for  a  lyric  poem, 
and  may  notice  how  weak  is  the  attempt  of  the  po- 
et to  put  this  idea  into  verse.  The  subject  is  per- 
haps eminently  lyric  in  character,  and  capable  of 
being  successfully  versified. 

People  may  say  what  they  like  about  setting  me- 
chanically incorrect  stanzas  to  music  without  alter- 
ing them.  We  should  then  introduce  a  very  wild 
and  crazy  rhythm  into  music,  until  indeed  it  would 
cease  altogether  to  be  such.  We  should  break  the 
primitive  dance-form  (Tam-form)  and  destroy  all 


rhythmic  beauty.  Chaucer's  verse,  though  musical 
to  the  ears  of  those  who  flourished  a  few  centuries 
ago,  strikes  our  ears  a=  unmusical,  because  we  no- 
tice that  it  is  almost  always  lame  of  a  feot.  We 
find  only  nine  syllables  in  a  verse  when  our  modern 
ear  tells  us  that  there  should  be  ten,  as  in  our  iam- 
bic, pentameter,  or  heroic  verse.  Yet  we  like  to 
read  Chaucer  on  account  of  his  quaint  suavity  of 
style,  and  also  because  he  was  a  literary  king  in  hi» 
day,  because  he  was  perfection  as  perfection  went 
in  the  times  in  which  he  lived  and  wrought. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Longfellow  and  perhaps  Mr.  Whittier,  few 
of  our  American  poets  have  written  many  lyrics 
suitable  for  music-setting.  It  would  seem  to  be  a 
special  branch  of  the  art.  Mr.  G.  P.  Morris  has 
written  one  or  two  poems,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
are  perfect  models  of  what  lyrics  for  music-setting 
should  be.  Several  of  Mr.  Longfellows' poems  have 
been  very  successfully  married  to  verse,  and  are  too 
well  known  to  need  enumeration  here. 

First-class  German  songs  are  the  result  of  good 
poetry,  healthy  in  sentiment  and  clear  in  expres- 
sion, joined  to  music  equally  meritorious,  and  there- 
fore exactly  suited  to  the  words.  The  words  in 
this  case  inspired  the  creation  of  the  music,  and  the 
music  in  its  turn  enhanced  and  exhibited,  through 
divers  lights  and  shadows,  the  native  beauty  ef  the 
words.  What  poems  are  more  worthy  of  the  most 
elevated  conceptions  ef  the  musician  than  those  of 
Heine  and  Goethe  ?  Very  often  a  musician,  by  the 
happy  setting  of  a  poem,  brings  it  before  tie  eyes 
of  the  world,  and  it  lives  immortally ;  when  other- 
wise, without  the  help  of  the  musician's  art,  it  might 
have  perhaps  died  in  all  its  beauty  unknown  and 
unsung.  So  that  I  think  the  merit  for  the  greater 
power  of  the  two  must  be  given  to  the  musician 
and  not  to  the  poet.  We  often  hear  of  a  poem  be- 
coming famous  because  it  was  set  to  music  which 
almost  entirely  gave  it  fame,  but  we  seldom,  if  ev- 
er, hear  of  a  vocal  composition  becoming  celebrated 
because  of  the  distinct  beauty  of  the  words.  The 
truth  is  that  all  of  the  celebrated  songs  owe  their 
fame  wholly  to  the  beauty  of  the  music.  But  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  words  may  have  in- 
spired the  composer  to  create  the  music,  if  the  latter 
was  conceived  and  tangibly  brought  into  existence 
in  a  natural  way. 

The  first  duty  of  a  musician  when  he  wishes  to 
marry  to  music  a  poem  which  he  thinks  is  suited  in 
every  way  for  such  a  union,  is  to  learn  the  poem 
by  heart.  And  if  he  appreciates  the  sentiment  of 
the  verse,  the  music  will  grow  of  its  own  accord. 
No  forcing  must  be  called  into  requisition.  When 
words  indicate  a  mournful  mood,  so  should  the 
music;  a  joyous  delight,  so  must  the  music  ascend 
to  higher  and  clearer  notes  of  joy.  But  all  this  must 
be  felt  by  the  musician ;  it  cannot  come  at  call. 

Many  who  call  themselves  musicians  show  very 
bad  taste  in  the  choice  of  words  for  music.  This  is 
indicative  of  a  very  'low  grade  of  musicianship. 
When  the  true  musician  reads  a  lyric  poem,  he 
hears  not  alone  tlie  melody  of  rhythm  and  rhyme, 
but  his  exquisite  taste  will  conjure  up  real  music 
which  will  sing  to  his  mind  as  he  meanders  through 
the  verse.  After  all,  poetry  is  only  an  excitant  of 
the  imagination,  which  i.'-  the  form  of  aesthetic  de- 
light we  derive  fiom  it.  It  is  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cessful setting  of  words  to  music  that  the  musician 
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should  be  an  elocutionist,  that  he  may  be  better 
able  to  interpret  the  poem  in  all  its  lights  and 
shades.  In  truth,  the  musician  should  be  an  elo- 
cntiouist  in  the  language  of  words  as  well  as  in  that 
of  music.  The  failure  of  many  vocal  compositions 
is  caused  either  by  the  bad  selection  of  the  words, 
or,  if  the  poem  is  good,  by  the  imperfection  on  the 
part  of  the  musician  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
words.  The  popular-song  business  of  to-day  calls 
forth  a  quality  of  doggerel  from  the  poetasters  and 
imitation  music  from  imitation  musicians,  which 
fills  the  true  artist  with  disgust.  These  song-wri- 
ters write  a  half-dozen  "  tunes  "  and  keep  them  for 
the  first  half-dozen  "  poems  "  whieh  present  them- 
selves by  accident ;  then  they  join  tunes  and  music 
together,  providing  that  the  syllables  fit  the  notes. 
That  is  all.  What  do  such  mechanics  know  about 
Art  ?    Echo  answers  naught. 

It  may  be  justly  urged  that  a  musician  should 
write  his  music  strictly  after  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed in  each  of  the  different  stanzas  of  a  song. 
For  instance,  in  a  poem  of  three  stanzas  of  eight 
lines  each,  if  the  expression  of  ihe  lines  call  for  it, 
as  they  often  do,  he  should  not  make  the  music 
which  serves  for  the  first  stanza,  also  do  duty  for 
the  second  and  third,  inasmuch  as  they  may  be 
quite  different  in  expressive  character.  This  is 
very  true.  The  first  stanza  may  be  expressive  of 
joy,  and  the  second  or  third  may  be  mournful  or 
otherwise  entirely  different  from  the  first.  Good 
musicians  sometimes  set  these  stanzas  as  their  ex- 
pression demands.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
true  musicians  grasp  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
poem  and  write  mnsic  for  the  first  stanza  which  al- 
so suits  the  second  and  third  stanzas.  And  by 
means  of  a  few  measures  introductory  and  finale, 
they  further  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  words  or, 
in  short,  interpret  the  general  expression  of  the 
poem.  This  is  the  universally  adopted  method  of 
song-writing ;  but  perhaps  it  thns  concedes  more  to 
the  exigencies  of  space  in  publication  than  it  fol- 
lows the  dictates  of  pure  and  uuthwarted  Art.  It 
Is  easy  enough  for  a  composer  to  write  different 
strains  to  each  of  three  stanzas  of  four  lines  in  each 
stanza  ;  but  when  all  this  needs  to  be  doubled,  the 
number  of  music  plates  and  the  quantity  of  music 
paper  demanded  for  the  publishing,  and  the  doubt 
ful  sale  of  such  a  protracted  composition  after  it 
was  issued,  would  make  it  a  matter  of  uncertain 
speculation  on  the  part  of  the  publisher.  Yet,  it 
must,  moreover,  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  every 
poem  which  calls  for  this  diversity  in  music-setting. 
It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  music  can  ex- 
press only  complex  or  general  emotions,  while  words 
paint  to  us  the  simple  emotion  in  detail.  So  that 
unless  the  stanzas  of  a  poem  differ  widely  in  their 
emotional  character,  it  would  not  seem  imperative 
in  Art  that  each  should  be  set  to  a  different  strain 
of  music. 


National  Musical  Education. 

BY   H.   H.   8TATHAM. 

(From  the  London  Musical  Times.) 

The  trio  of  worthies  who  played  such  a  mer- 
ciless practical  joke  on  Malvolio — Sir  Andrew 
Aguecheek,  Sir  Toby  Belch,  and  the  nameless 
"Clown" — were  certainly  not,  even  for  the 
times  in  which  they  lived,  very  erudite  or  re- 
fined people.  But  it  appears  from  the  story 
that  they  could  do  what  very  few  English  peo- 
ple in  thebest  society  can  do  now,  among  those 
at  least  who  are  not  specially  and  professedly 
' '  musical  people  " — they  could  sing  a  part-song 
without  accompaniment,  and  that  not  as  a  set 
task,  but  as  an  after-dinner  relaxation  and  en- 
joyment. Indeed  it  was  the  want  of  apprecia- 
tion of  their  music  on  the  part  of  the  respect- 
able steward  which  gave  rise  to  the  unhappy 


breach  between  him  and  them.  We  might  be 
doubtful  about  the  musical  powers  of  the  two 
knights,  perhaps,  if  we  did  not  know  from 
other  parts  of  tlie  play  that  the  Clown,  who 
was  no  fool  except  professionally,  was  pos- 
sessed of  eminent  musical  gifts,  since  in  anoth- 
er scene  he  is  specially  summoned  to  sing  the 
Duke's  favorite  song,  as  the  only  person  who 
could  do  it  justice.  It  is  not  likely,  therefore, 
that  he  would  have  joined  with  the  "gentle- 
men "  in  a  part-song  unless  they  had  been  able 
to  do  their  part  with  commendable  ability; 
and,  indeed,  he  makes  a  point  of  defending 
the  performance  to  Malvolio  as  correct  musi- 
cally, if  not  morally:  "We  did  keep  time,  sir, 
in  our  catches."  We  are  not  of  course  without 
other  and  more  direct  historical  evidence  of 
the  prevalence  of  part-singing  as  a  branch  of 
home  music  in  the  Elizabethan  period;  but 
this  musical  revelry  in  Sir  Toby's  quarters  is  a 
specially  strong  instance,  because  it  was  a  case 
of  after-dinner,  or  after-supper,  singing,  and 
it  seems  that  even  under  such  circumstances 
artistic  conditions  were  observed. 

With  all  the  performances  of  modern  music 
on  a  grand  scale  in  England,  all  the  undoubted 
love  of  the  art  and  the  still  greater  amount  of 
talk  about  it,  we  do  not  find, now  that  knowl- 
edge of  music  and  habitual  practice  of  it  which 
would  be  indicated  by  the  fact  of  a  general 
ability  to  join  in  harmonized  vocal  composi- 
tions, of  even  a  simple  character,  as  a  matter 
of  social  recreation.  It  may  be  said  that  piano- 
forte-playing and  solo-singing  have  taken  the 
place  of  this  kind  of  music,  and  that  the  piano- 
forte pieces  and  songs  heard  at  average  social 
gatherings  are  for  the  most  part  music  of  more 
artistic  form,  or  at  all  events  ef  more  poetic 
and  imaginative  feeling,  than  the  part-songs 
with  "burdens"  which  our  ancestors  sung. 
There  may  be  two  sides  even  to  that  latter  part 
of  the  comparison ;  but  what  is  to  the  point  at 
present  is  that  the  moderate  ability  in  playing 
and  singing  found  among  average  English  la- 
dies and  gentlemen  ia  the  present  day  does  not 
in  itself  presuppose  any  real  scholarly  knowl- 
edge of  the  art  of  music.  Those  of  us  who 
pay  any  attention  to  such  matters  know  very 
well  that  the  lady  who  plays  a  piece  fairly  gen- 
erally does  not  know  what  key  it  is  in,  and 
that  any  mistakes  which  she  may  make  are 
usually  not  those  of  accident  or  want  of  manip- 
ulative power,  but  of  sheer  ignorance  of  musi 
cal  form  or  utter  insensibility  to  style.  We 
know  that  the  gentleman  with  a  good  voice 
who  sings  a  song  with  considerable  effect  has 
probably  learned  it  mainly  from  getting  the 
melody  played  along  with  him  on  the  piano  till 
his  ear  has  caught  it,  and  we  possibly  find  him 
out  by  his  suddenly  making  a  mistake  in  an 
interval  or  in  the  form  of  a  phrase,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  prove  that  he  has  no  perception  of 
the  tonal  relation  of  the  sounds  which  form 
the  melody :  so  that  the  mere  amount  of  play- 
ing and  singing  which  gees  on  is  not  much  test 
of  musical  knowledge.  If  we  compare  the 
kind  of  performance  in  the  present  day  which 
comes  nearest  to  that  of  our  "Twelfth-Night" 
trio,  the  after-dinner  singing  on  convivial  oc- 
casions, we  find  the  deeps  of  musical  inability 
among  modern  Englishmen  laid  bare  before  us. 
On  State  occasions,  indeed,  we  are  wise  enough 
not  to  attempt  what  we  cannot  do.  Sir  Toby 
Belch  and  his  two  companions  could  have  sung 
"  Non  nobis  Domine  "  themselves,  if  they  had 
been  disposed  for  anything  so  serious:  we  en- 
gage certain  trustworthy  professional  gentle- 
men to  sing  it  for  us,  and  to  put  in  the  more 
or  le.ss  appropriate  singing  between  the  toasts. 
Considerations  of  conventional  dignity  and  re- 
serve would  perhaps,  in  modern  times,  stand 
in  the  way  of  singing  by  the  guests,  in  any 
case,  at  a  gathering  of  a  ceremonial  descrip- 
tion. But  when,  on  occasions  of  less  ceremo- 
nious conviviality,  singing  by  the  guests  is  in- 
troduced, then  we  become  conscious  what  the 
engagement  of  the  professional  singers  at  a 
more   formal  entertainment  delivers  us  from. 

When  the  chairman  "calls  on  Mr. for 

a  song,"  we  know  that  we  may  expect  to  hear 


the  words  half  recited  in  a  kind  of  irregular 
sing-song,  embodying  a  vague  suggestion  of 
the  outlines  of  a  melody.  Or  if  by  good  luck 
the  gentleman  called  upon  is  able  to  sing  the 
melody  truly,  we  at  all  events  knew  that  when 
the  chairman  suggests  that  the  guests  will  join 
in  the  chorus,  he  merely  means  that  the  com- 
pany will  all  shout  simultaneously  something 
as  near  the  supposed  melody  as  they  are  able 
to  get,  each  at  the  pitch  which  happens  to  suit 
his  own  voice.  One  or  two  will  perhaps  please 
themselves  with  the  notion  that  they  are 
"  singing  the  bass  "  by  following  the  melody 
till  the  last  three  notes,  when  they  will  diverge 
ts  a — 


mi 


=& 
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that  simple  formula  of  dropping  from  the  fifth 
to  the  key-note  at  the  close  being  the  average 
Englishman's  ruling  idea  about  the  "bass." 
If  we  go  to  a  church  where  the  congregation 
endeavors  to  join  in  the  singing,  the  result  is 
pretty  much  the  same.  Our  friend  with  the 
bass  is  always  to  be  met  with  there,  but  even 
he  is  in  a  minority;  and  the  probability  is  that 
a  worshipper  behind  us,  possessed  of  a  deep 
voice,  is  singing  the  melody  of  the  tune  two 
octaves  lower  than  it  was  written,  and  of  course 
beneath  the  real  bass  as  sung  by  the  choir. 
Hymn-books  are  now  provided  giving  the  mu- 
sic as  well  as  the  words ;  but  the  ability  and 
even  the  wish  to  make  use  of  these  in  realizing 
harmonized  singing  seems  to  be  still  wanted, 
and  the  few  who  possess  it  find  themselves  in 
too  small  a  minority  to  diverge  from  the  uni- 
versal practice.  A  lady  with  a  contralto  voice 
told  the  writer  one  day,  how  she  had  attempt- 
ed to  put  the  hymn-book  with  music  to  its 
proper  ufe  by  singing  the  part  in  the  harmony 
suited  to  her  own  voice;  " but, "  she  said,  "I 
found  my  children,  who  used  to  join  in  the 
hymns,  looked  up  at  me  in  a  puzzled  manner 
and  stopped  singing,  and  my  neighbors  in  the 
congregation  looked  round  at  me  with  a  disap- 
proving expression,  as  if  they  thought  I  was 
doing  something  wrong ;  so  I  had  to  give  it  up 
again."  It  would  have  been,  perhaps,  a  better 
course  if  the  lady  in  such  a  case,  instead  of 
"giving  in,"  had  endeavored  to  teach  her 
children,  or  get  them  taught,  sufficient  about 
part-singing  and  reading  music  to  understand 
the  rationale  of  the  matter.  But  it  perhaps  is 
hardly  surprising  that  what  is  almost  ignored 
in  public  education  in  this  country  should  not 
fare  better  in  private. 

It  is,  in  fact,  the  want  of  any  proper  system 
of  musical  education  in  our  schools  which  ia 
probably  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  music 
taking  the  place  among  English  people  which, 
tliough  in  a  far  more  primitive  stage  of  the  art, 
it  obviously  did  at  one  time  take.  There  is 
the  fact,  of  which  we  can  have  no  doubt  from 
the  evidence  that  remains  to  us,  that  300  years 
ago  music  was  a  part  of  the  usual  training  and 
education  of  English  boys  and  girls,  and  that 
it  was  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  any  one 
of  good  education,  if  he  had  a  voice  and  a  pow- 
er of  singing,  was  able  to  bear  a  part  with  oth- 
ers in  harmonized  singing,  both  with  the  spir- 
it and  the  understanding.  It  is  not  only  not  a 
matter  of  course  now  that  any  should  have  the 
slightest  degree  of  musical  education,  but  it  is 
also  a  significant  fact  that  many  of  those  who 
have  some  musical  accomplishments,  and  who 
are  habitually  asked  to  sing  and  play  by  their 
friends,  have" acquired  these  accomplishments 
in  a  kind  of  left-handed  manner,  and  with  no 
real  and  solid  basis  of  knowledge  as  a  ground- 
work on  which  to  exhibit  their  natural  ability. 
But  the  establishment  of  a  generally  satisfacto- 
i-y  standard  of  musical  knowledge  is  really  al- 
most a  matter  of  more  importance  than  the 
training  of  specially  gifted  persons  for  the  pro- 
fession of  music.  These  latter  are  almost 
always  led  by  exceptional  ability  and  strong 
predilection  to  turn  to  music  as  the  work  of 
their  life,  and  such  persons  are  pretty  sure  to 
get  education  somewhere;  and  it  is  even  an 
open  question,  upon  which  doctors  of  consid- 
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erable  eminence  have  differed,  whether  aca- 
demical training  really  has  any  very  beneficial 
or  developing  influence  on  musical  genius,  and 
whether  the  connection  with  this  or  that  edu- 
cational establishment  has  not  in  most  cases 
shed  lustre  upon  the  establishment  itself,  rath- 
er than  upon  the  genius  who  would  have  been 
successful  equally  without  it.  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  side  to  this  question,  to  which 
we  may  devote  a  word  or  two  just  new.  But 
of  the  importance  of  a  general,  good,  and  sys- 
tematic education  in  music,  as  the  means  of 
developing  the  average  of  musical  ability  and 
the  power  of  finding  intellectual  enjoyment  in 
the  art,  and  of  rendering  the  English  once 
more,  in  real  truth,  a  musical  people,  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  and  it  is  here  that  reform  is  most 
urgently  needed. 

Now  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  in  the  great 
impulse  which  has  been  given  of  late  years  to 
systematic  primary  education  under  G-overn- 
ment  sanction  the  subject  of  music  has  been 
intentionally  overlooked.  The  Government 
has  so  far  shown  a  wish  to  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  musical  training  in  elementary 
schools  as  te  institute  a  special  little  endow- 
ment to  schools  of  so  much  per  head  per  an- 
num for  every  child  who  can  afford  evidence 
of  having  been  taught  music.  The  grant  is  a 
very  little  one  in  each  case — it  might  be  said 
absurdly  little — being  only  a  shilling  per  child ; 
but,  in  the  aggregate,  the  money  thus  expend- 
ed amounts  to  nearly  £100,000  per  annum. 
That,  when  we  take  it  en  masse,  is  a  good  deal 
of  money  to  spend,  though  nothing  that  should 
for  a  moment  be  grudged  if  the  desired  result 
were  attained  by  it.  But  it  is  a  very  great 
deal  of  money  to  throw  away,  and  it  is  getting 
absolutely  and  completely  thrown  away.  "We 
might  even  go  further,  and  say  that  it  is  used 
so  as  to  produce  positive  evil.  For  the  capita- 
tion grant  is  obtained  in  this  way :  The  Gov- 
ernment Inspector  for  the  district  in  which  a 
school  is  situated  hears  certain  children  sing 
some  songs,  and,  if  he  is  satisfied,  the  grant  is 
given.  The  Inspector  will  in  all  probability 
net  be  in  any  sense  a  musical  man.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  upper  class  of  schoolmas- 
ters and  persons  officially  connected  with  edu- 
cation very  seldom  are  musical,  in  this  coun- 
try at  least.  It  is  ten  to  one  that  he  does  not 
really  know  the  least  whether  the  children  sing 
in  tune  or  not;  and  therefore,  even  if  they 
were  taught  on  a  good  system,  he  would  be  no 
judge  of  the  results.  But  the  fact  is  that  the 
children  are  not  taught  music  at  all;  they  are 
simply  made  to  repeat  certain  melodies  after 
the  teacher,  with  or  without  the  help  of  an  in- 
strument, until  they  can  more  or  less  sing 
them,  much  as  a  parrot  can  imitate  musical 
sounds  which  are  made  in  its  hearing.  Now 
we  call  this  method  worse  than  useless,  because 
it  not  only  does  no  good  itself,  but  it  stops  the 
way  against  real  learning  of  music.  It  does 
not  enable  the  pupil  to  take  a  single  step  alone ; 
the  learning  of  ninety-nine  melodies  by  ear 
does  nething  towards  enabling  the  pupil  to 
read  the  hundredth,  or  to  know  anything 
about  the  relation  of  musical  sounds,  even  in 
the  most  elementary  manner ;  but  it  creates  and 
fosters  a  mistaken  idea  that  something  has  been 
learned,  for  which  a  certain  credit  is  given 
which  is  utterly  undeserved  by  either  teacher 
or  pupil.  The  so-called  teacher  may  know  lit- 
tle more  about  the  matter  than  the  pupils ;  at 
any  rate  it  is  of  no  consequence  in  one  sense 
whether  he  does  or  not,  since  he  can  earn  the 
shillings  for  his  school  without  any  real  musi- 
cal knowledge. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  would  seem 
from  Mr.  HuUah's  reports  of  his  examinations 
ot  some  forty  training  establishments  for  teach- 
ers in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  that  there 
is,  even  at  present,  a  very  fair  amount  of  musi- 
cal knowledge,  and  probably  ability  to  com- 
municate that  knowledge  to  others,  among 
those  who  become  masters  and  mistresses  in 
our  elementary  schools.  It  was  in  1873  that 
Mr.  HuUah  was  appointed  to  the  important 
and  rather  arduous  post  of  musical  examiner 


of  the  students  of  the  training  colleges,  and  he 
testifies  that  since  even  that  recent  period  the 
advance  has  been  very  great.  In  his  report  for 
1876  he  says :  "Of  every  student  who,  prior  to 
1872,  left  a  training  college  in  which  he  had 
remained  two  years,  it  may  be  said  that  he  left 
it  possessed  of  some  musical  skill  and  science, 
in  many  instances,  as  I  know,  of  very  consid- 
erable. A  very  large  number  of  acting  teach- 
ers not  educated  in  training  colleges  were,  as  I 
have  also  reason  to  know,  fair  musicians  before 
they  entered  their  profession,  and  a  still  larger 
number  have  become  such  since  they  have  done 
so."  He  therefore  concludes  that  there  is  a 
consideiable  proportion  of  masters  and  mis- 
tresses of  schools  receiving  Government  grants 
who  would  be  quite  competent  to  teach  child- 
ren t&  sing  from  note.  But  this  amount  of 
musical  accomplishment,  Mr.  Hullah  com- 
plains, has  not  really  been  brought  to  bear  on 
the  elementary  schools.  We  quote  again  from 
his  report  for  1876 : — 

Every  class  of  the  community  hag  directly  or  indirect- 
ly profited  by  the  impulse  given  to  musical  instruction 
hy  my  Lords  in  1840 — 41.,  except  that  particular  class 
which  it  was  hoped  and  believed  would  profit  most 
largely  from  it.  Indeed,  what  has  been  latterly  done 
for  music  in  schools  has  rather  impeded  than  furthered 
its  improvement.  The  "  songs  "  for  the  last  few  years 
required  of  scholars  are  not  merely  worthless  as  means 
of  musical  culture,  but  they  take  up  time  that  might  be 
given  to  the  real  study  of  the  subject,  and  thus,  so  I 
have  been  repeatedly  told  by  schoolmasters  whom  I 
know  to  be  competent  to  teach,  prevent  their  turning 
their  knowledge  to  account  in  teaching  their  pupils,  not 
half-a-dozen  songs,  but — music. 

Music  is  the  single  subject  in  which  our  future  school- 
teachers are  prepared  at  a  considerable  expenditure  ot 
time  and  money,  the  results  of  the  teaching  of  which 
are  neither  ascertained  with  any  precision  nor  re- 
corded. 

In  elementary  schools,  perhaps  in  all  schools,  teaching 
and  examination  act  aud  re-act  upon  each  other.  As 
that  which  is  not  taught  cannot  be  examined  in,  so  that 
which  it  is  known  will  not  be  examined  in,  is  not  likely 
to  be  taught. 

And  thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  children  are 
bored  with  being  taught  music  in  a  way  that  can- 
not enable  them  to  turn  it  to  any  good  account  sub- 
sequently in  giving  pleasure  either  to  themselves  or 
others.  No  one,  perhaps,  is  more  in  a  position  to 
appreciate  the  result  than  the  unfortunate  organist 
of  a  country  church,  who  is  assured  that  the  boys 
who  form  liis  trebles  and  altos  are  taught  music  in 
school,  and  finds  that  this  only  means  that  they  can 
pick  up  a  new  chant  after  it  has  been  drummed  ov- 
er to  them  a  dozen  times — the  trebles  can,  that  is  to 
say :  the  altos  (if  any  of  the  boys  are  promoted  to 
singing  alto)  prsbably  never  get  their  part,  because 
they  are  dependent  on  hearing  it  from  the  instru- 
ment. The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is,  as 
Mr.  Hullah  suggests,  that  the  children  should  be 
examined,  not  in  singing,  but  in  music.  For  this 
purpose  he  would  advise,  we  believe,  that  persons 
competent  to  examine  them  in  music  should  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  School  Inspectors.  He 
suggests  that  there  are  men  to  be  found  in  every 
district  who  would  be  able  to  perform  this  duty  ef- 
ficiently in  regard  to  an  elementary  school,  without 
going  to  the  expense  in  fees  which  the  appointment 
of  a  professional  musician  of  a  high  class  to  each 
district  would  entail.  In  the  neighborhood  of  a 
cathedral  town,  for  example,  there  is  sure  to  be 
found  some  member  of  the  cathedral  choir  whose 
services  could  be  secured  for  such  a  task ;  and  he 
assumes  that  there  would  be  no  real  difficulty  in 
finding  persons  similarly  qualified  in  other  dis- 
tricts, whose  assistance  could  be  secured  without 
any  uni'easonable  or  exorbitant  demand  on  public 
money.  Tliat  this  would  be  found  so  we  have  very 
little  doubt,  and  that  this  would  be  the  best  imme- 
diate way  of  meeting  the  case,  and  ensuring  that 
real  musical  instruction,  instead  of  mere  parrot- 
teaching,  should  be  a  necessary  condition  of  a  school 
receiving  the  capitation  grant  for  music;  and  we 
wish  to  join  to  the  repeated  representations  of  Mr. 
Hullah  to  his  official  chiefs  our  own  strong  recom- 
mendation that  some  such  steps  should  be  taken 
without  any  delay,  as  the  best  means  of  immediate- 
ly securing  the  adequate  musical  inspection  of  ele- 
mentary schools. 

"We  say,  however,  advisedly,  the  best  way  of 
"immediately"  securing  this.  For  does  not  the 
very  suggestion,  and  the  fact  that  it  should  be  nec- 
essary, lead  to  the  reflection  how  very  much  better 
it  would  be  if  the  Government  Inspector  himself 
were  competent  to  examine  the  children  musioally, 
and  what  a  really  extraordinary  oversight  it  is  that, 
music  being  one  of  the  subjects  to  be  examined  in, 
the  pessession  of  some  knowledge  of  it  od   the  part 


of  the  Government  Inspector  should  not  be  a  neces- 
sary condition  of  qualification  for  the  office  ?  This 
consideration  naturally  brings  us  to  the  next  step 
in  the  subject ! — the  necessity  of  musical  education 
in  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  and  which  are  fre- 
quented by  pupils  in  a  different  class  of  life  from 
those  whs  occupy  the  elementary  schools  under 
Government  inspection.  "Why  is  it  to  be  the  case 
that  music  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  excep- 
tional thing,  which  an  "  educated  man  "  is  not  sup- 
posed to  know  anything  about  necessarily  ?  The 
common  supposition,  that  only  a  comparatively  few 
persons  have  any  aptitude  for  knowing  or  under- 
standing anything  about  it,  is  only  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  fact  that  hardly  any  systematic  attempt 
is  made  to  teach  them.  The  idea  is  probably  an  entire 
delusion.  If  some  education  in  the  elements  of  mu- 
sic were  made  as  regular  a  part  of  education  as  Eng- 
lish Composition  and  Latin  Grammar,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  there  would  be  any  greater 
proportion  of  dunces  in  the  Musical  Class  than  in 
the  others.  Those  who  learned  music  might  not 
all  grow  up  with  "  voices,"  or  with  the  ability  to 
sing  or  play,  but  they  would  at  least  have  a  ground- 
work of  knowledge  which  would  enable  them  to 
form  a  sound  judgment  on  the  subject ;  to  listen  to 
music  with  the  understanding  as  well  as  with  the 
spirit ;  and  to  have  some  logical  basis  of  opinion 
which  would  probably  do  much  to  put  an  end  to 
those  absurd  flights  of  fashion  for  this  or  that  nov- 
elty in  music  which  are  usually  supported  by  per- 
sons of  general,  but  not  of  musical  education.  But 
even  the  very  fact  of  the  ability  to  do  something 
practically  with  music — the  possession  of  what  is 
called  "  ear  " — is  very  much  more  a  matter  of  edu- 
cation thun  is  commonly  supposed  ;  and  many  who 
imagine  they  have  no  ear,  and  that  they  "  cannot 
tell  one  tune  from  another,"  would  have  found  them- 
selves with  quite  an  average  ability  in  this  respect 
if  their  attention  had  been  directed  in  childhood  to 
the  scientific  basis  of  music,  the  relations  of  tones, 
and  the  elements  of  musical  form  (if  such  a  thing  is 
now  any  longer  to  be  permitted  to  exist !)  With 
the  teaching  of  music  as  a  necessary  element  of  ed- 
ucation in  our  schools  would  naturally  come  its  in- 
troduction as  a  specific  part  of  university  study  ; 
leaving,  of  course,  untouched  the  present  university 
rewards  for  exceptional  attainments  in  music,  but 
making  the  possession  of  a  certain  degree  of  gener- 
al knowledge  of  the  art  a  recognized  portion  of  a 
liberal  education.  There  is  no  possible  reason  why 
this  should  not  be  done,  except  the  fact  that  it  never 
has  been,  and  the  natural  result  that  a  knowledge 
of  music  is  therefore  supposed  to  be  the  privilege 
of  a  few,  simply  because  the  many  have  never  bad 
the  encouragement  or  the  opportunity  to  obtain  it. 
We  must  aim  at  getting  rid  of  this  view  of  music  as 
an  exceptional  thing — recognize  it  as  a  great  lan- 
guage, with  its  classic  literature,  as  important  to 
our  intellectual  completeness  as  Greeli  or  French, 
and  a  knowledge  of  which  may  be  just  as  well  ac- 
quired by  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  we  shall  be  really  a  musical  na- 
tion ;  we  shall  no  longer  see  music  regarded  with  a 
jealous  eye  by  schoolmasters  as  an  infringement  on 
the  claims  of  languages  and  mathematics;  and  we 
shall  not  be  obliged  to  contemplate  the  necessity  of 
engaging  supplementary  assistants  to  examine  into 
the  musie  of  primary  schools  because  our  highly 
educated  gentleman,  the  Government  Inspector,  is 
so  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  the 
art  that  his  judgment  on  the  matter  is  worth  noth- 
ing.   . 

Such  a  general  recognition  of  music  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  a  liberal  education  seems  the  most  im- 
portant reform  that  could  be  aimed  at  in  musical 
education  in  this  country,  for  the  lift  in  the  taste 
and  knowledge  of  the  public  at  large  would  be  sure 
to  have  its  influence  on  the  standard  of  profession.il 
education,  directly  or  indirectly.  In  regard  to  this 
last  and  highly  important  subject  of  facilities  for 
professional  or  high-class  musical  education.  It  may 
be  said  that  we  are  most  probably  in  a  fair  way  to 
put  an  end  to  the  reproach  tliat  was  till  lately  to 
be  made  against  us  of  having  no  national  Conserva- 
toire. It  is  true  that  the  condition  of  things  in  this 
respect  is  at  present  ratlier  tliat  of  promise  tlian  of 
results  ;  we  can  hardly  judge  j-et  what  the  Nation- 
al Training-School  for  Music  will  really  turn  out. 
But  we  have  at  least  the  CBmmencement  of 
an  educational  institution  for  music  wliich  pos- 
sesses three  most  important  qualifications:  it  pro- 
vides free  education,  a  matter  tlie  more  important 
since  (for  what  reason  one  can  hardly  understand) 
exceptional  ability  for  music  is  much  more  often 
found  among  the  poorer  tlinn  among  the  rich- 
er   classes  of    English  society  ;    it    inalies    natural 
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ability  in  music  a  condition  of  entrance  ;  and  it 
provides  an  obligatory  course  of  study,  though  per- 
haps hardly  so  full  or  so  precisely  defined  as  might 
be  desired  ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  considered,  in 
accordance  with  some  of  the  evidence  given  before 
the  Society  of  Arts'  Committee  in  1866,  that  thor- 
ough efficiency  in  the  working  of  such  an  institu- 
tion is  best  secured  by  the  appointment  of  a  princi- 
pal who  would  be  able  and  desirous  to  concentrate 
his  whole  attention  upon  it,  rather  than  of  one 
whose  reputation  and  occupations  would  hardly  al- 
low him  to  do  this.  There  seems,  however,  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  instruction  of  the  schol- 
ars in  the  general  curriculum  and  in  their  various 
special  branches  is  very  well  provided  for  and  very 
systematically  carried  sn,  and  that  we  may  look 
with  hops  to  the  future  results  of  the  establishment 
at  Kensington.  The  demand  for  admission  is  very 
1  irge,  it  appears — far  beyond  what  the  existing  en- 
dowments of  the  school  will  meet;  and  this  is  a 
point  that  may  well  be  brought  before  those  who 
have  the  means  and  the  wish  to  do  something  to 
promote  the  improvement  of  musical  education. 
Among  those  who  take  an  interest  in  music,  in  Lon- 
don alone,  there  is  wealth  enough  to  provide  at 
once  for  a  large  addition  to  the  number  of  endowed 
scholarships,  and  such  an  employment  of  a  certain 
amount  of  capital  would  be  an  exceedingly  effica- 
cious method  of  giving  a  practical  turn  to  that  en- 
thusiastic interest  in  music  which  has  become  so 
prevalent  of  late  years  in  English  society. 


"Alma  L'Ineantatrice." 

Respecting  the  recent  failure  of  Baron  Von  Flo- 
tow's  opera  at  the  Th^Stre  Italien,  the  Alhenmum 
critic  writes : — 

Baron  Von  Flotow,  the  popular  composer  of 
"  Stradella,"  "  Marta,"  "  L'Ombra,"  etc.,  met  with 
a  reverse  at  the  Paris  ThSMre  Italien  (Salle  Venta- 
dour)  on  the  9th  inst.,  at  the  first  representation  of 
his  four-act  opera,  "Alma  I'Incantatrice,"  which  was 
most  coldly  received.  As.  however,  M.  Escudier, 
the  impresario,  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  full  jus- 
tice was  not  done  to  the  production  on  the  opening 
right,  he  has  resolved  to  commence  his  campaign 
on  the  1st  of  May  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  with  the 
French  libretto  written  by  the  late  H.  de  Saint- 
Georges,  the  Italian  adaptation  of  which  is  by  M. 
de  Lauzi^res.  Some  notice,  therefore,  of  "The 
Enchantress"  is  necessary,  especially  as  the  opera 
is  included  in  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  prospectus 
for  this  season.  Camoens  has  suggested  the  subject 
of  two  lyric  dramas,  the  first  of  which,  entitled 
"  L'Esclave  de  Camoens,"  was  a  one-act  operetta 
brought  out  in  1843  (Deo.  1st)  at  the  Paris  Opera 
Coraique  (Salle  Favart),  the  book  by  M.  de  Saint- 
Georges,  the  music  by  Baron  Frederic  von  Flotow, 
at  that  time  only  known  as  an  amateur.  This  op- 
eretta induced  Scribe  to  write  the  libretto  of  the 
"  Africaine  "  for  Meyerbeer  in  1845,  but  the  compo- 
ser disliked  the  treatment,  which  was  afterwards 
modified  by  the  French  author  ;  still,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a  prima  donna  who  would  con- 
sent to  blacken  her  face,  the  "  Africaine"  was  not 
produced  until  after  Meyerbeer's  death  at  the  Grand 
Opera-house  in  1865.  Herr  von  Flotow  liked,  how- 
ever, the  story  of  Griselda,  the  slave  who  saves  the 
life  of  her  master,  Camoens  ;  so  he  turned  to  account 
his  operetta  by  converting  it  some  years  after- 
wards into  a  three-act  opera,  entitled  "  Indra,"  for 
Vienna,  and  the  Austrian  amateurs  were  delighted 
with  it.  When  the  baron  arrived  in  Paris  a  .short 
time  since  it  was  with  the  intention  of  bringing  out 
anew  opera  of  which  only  two  acts  had  been  com- 
pleted, but  as  M.  Escudier  pres.sed  him  for  some 
immediate  work,  the  materials  of  the  "  Griselda" 
("  L'Esclave  de  Camoens  ")  of  1843  in  Paris,  and  the 
"  Indra"  ol  Vienna  in  1853,  were  combined  in  "Al- 
ma I'Incantatrice,"  with  additional  airs  extorted  by 
the  leading  artists  in  the  Italian  opera  cast.  The 
main  plot  has  undergone  no  variation  :  it  is  still 
the  Indian  slave  who  is  the  guardian  angel  of  the 
soldier  bard,  who  sings  in  the  streets  of  Lisbon  to 
get  their  daily  bread,  who  fascinates  the  King  of 
Portugal,  and  thereby  saves  Camoens — who  stabs 
the  monarch,  not  knowing,  through  jealousy — from 
transportation  for  life,  poetically  termed  exile.  To 
these  three  characters  are  added  a  Zingarella,  mis- 
tress of  a  posada.  Into  the  details  of  the  four  acts 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enter,  for  the  tale  speaks  for  it 
self;  certainly  more  might  have  been  made  of  the 
unhappy  history  of  the  author  of  the  Lusiad.  The 
character  of  Alma  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  Es- 
meralda and  Maritana,  and  it  is  obvious  that  such  a 


part,  independently  of  the  vocal  efficiency  called 
for  by  the  composer,  requires  histrionic  gifts  of  no 
ordinary  order,  and  so,  in  a  less  degree,  ought  the 
Camoens  to  be  a  tenor  of  the  Mario  class.  Now  in 
these  two  poetic  part^i  were  the  Paris  representa- 
tives equal  to  the  task  ?  The  Alma  of  Mdlle.  Alba- 
ni,  hard  as  she  worked,  was  cold  and  conventional ; 
it  lacked  the  grace  and  charm  which,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed, an  enchantress  ought  to  possess  whe  tries  to 
induce  a  king  to  pardon  a  would-be  assassin.  Still 
more  inefficient  was  the  portrayal  of  Camoens  by 
the  tenor.  Signer  Nouvelli,  although  the  excuse  of 
a  cold  was  pleaded  for  him,  which,  however,  if  it 
fleeted  his  voice,  could  not  compromise  his  acting. 
The  Zingarella  of  Mdlle.  Sanz,  the  contralto,  was 
animated,  but  M.  Verger,  the  French  baritonerbass, 
displayed  little  dramatic  point,  although  he  sang 
well.  That  the  audience  of  the  Salle  Ventadour 
was  frigid  and  indifferent  arose,  consequently,  from 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  provocation  to  ordinary 
excitement,  much  less  a  sensation,  and  so  the  fluent 
and  melodious  strains  of  the  musician  were  com- 
paratively unheeded,  until  the  trio  of  the  Cigarette, 
for  contralto,  tenor,  and  bass,  in  the  second  act,  a 
worthy  pendant  of  the  two  famed  quartets  in 
"L'Ombra,"  and  in  "Marta,"  roused  the  hearers: 
this  was  indeed  the  number  of  the  score  which  was 
a  success,  next  to  which  in  favor  came  a  showy  air 
in  the  third  act,  developing  the  high  notes  of  Mdlle. 
Albani,  v/hich  was  re-demanded.  A  duet  in  this 
act,  if  it  had  been  sung  with  impassioned  feeling, 
would  have  been  a  striking  finale.  There  is  anoth- 
er fine  dramatic  situation  musically  treated  with 
fervor,  namely,  that  in  which  the  starving  poet 
hears  his  own  verses  sung  in  the  streets  of  Lisbon 
and  he  is  moved,  exalted,  and  inspired  with  cour- 
age. The  pathetic  prayer  of  Alma  when  asking 
pardon  for  Camoens,  forming  a  part  of  the  finale  of 
the  opera,  is  another  remarkable  composition. 
Whether  "  Alma"  will  take  a  position  in  the  reper- 
toire must  depend  on  the  reception  given  to  it  when 
it  is  less  hurriedly  mounted,  and  the  cast  is  strong- 
er than  at  the  Theatre  Italien.  Mdlle.  Moisset  will 
have  the  title-part  at  the  Lyrique  next  month.  If 
the  French  prima  donna  has  the  creative  faculty, 
and  is  not  a  mere  machine,  she  may  secure  success 
for  the  opera,  but  she  ought  to  be  sustained  by  a 
competent  tenor.  The  orchestration  of  Baron  von 
Flotow  is  admirable,  and  the  mhe-en-scene  is  bril- 
liant, although  exception  was  taken  to  the  toilettes 
of  the  two  ladies,  as  being  too  rich  for  a  street-sing- 
er and  for  the  wife  of  an  innkeeper." 


Handel's  '' L' Allegro,"  etc.,  as  edited 
by  Franz. 

L' Allegro,  11  Pensieroso,  ed  II  Moderalo.  Orato- 
rische  Composition  von  Georg  Friedrich  Hiindel, 
mit  ausgefiihrtem  Accompagnement  bearheitet  von 
Robert  Franz.     Partitur.     [Leipzig,  Leuckart.] 

Those  who  speak  of  England  as  a  Handel-loving  coun- 
try are  not  far  wrong.  We  do  love  Handel  in  a  measure 
denied  to  any  other  composer.  Yet  it  is  astonishing, 
considering  the  numher  of  the  master's  great  works, 
how  few  of  them  are  known.  Even  from  his  Oratorios 
alarge  group  might  be  taken  as  almost  entirely  new  to 
the  English  public.  Can  we  say  that  "  Esther  "  is  aught 
but  strange,  notwithstanding  an  occasional  perform- 
ance ?  or  "  Deborah  "  ?  or  "  Athaliah  "  ?  or  '■  Semele"? 
or  "Joseph"?  or  "Hercules"?  or  "Alexander  Ba- 
lus  "  ?  "Why  is  this  ?  An  answer  to  the  question  wonld 
necessarily  include  a  variety  of  considerations,  with  on- 
ly one  among  which  we  are  now  concerned,  and  that 
one  refers  to  the  need  generally  admitted  of  adapting 
Handel's  thin  score  to  the  modern  orchestra.  We  en- 
tirely waive  the  argument  whether  or  not  any  circum- 
stances can  justify  interference  with  the  work  of  a  dead 
master.  Those  who  maintain  the  negative  have  heavy 
odds  against  them,  and  it  has  come  now  to  be  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  Handel's  instrumentation 
should  be  brought  up  level  with  the  times.  We  have 
known  this  done  in  several  cases  recently.  When 
"  Jephtha  "  was  revived  by  Mr.  Barnby,  additional  ac- 
companiments were  written  for  it  by  Mr.  Sullivan ;  and 
when  "  Esther  "  and  "  Susanna  "  were  produced  at  the 
Alexandra  Palace  by  Mr.  Weist  Hill,  a  similar  task  was 
entrusted  to  Mr.  Halberstadt.  But  it  is  not  every  con- 
cert-giver who  can  afford  to  pay  a  competent  musician 
to  do  such  delicate  work,  nor  can  a  competent  musician 
be  easily  found  to  undertake  it.  This,  we  doubt  not,  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  so  many  of  Handel's  Oratorios, 
Cantatas,  etc.,  are  neglected.  Tt  is  supposed  that  they 
would  have  no  chance  without  modern  orchestral  ef- 
fects, and  where  provision  has  not  been  made  for  those 


effects  the  works  are  permitted  to  remain  unknown. 
Herein,  we  sincerely  believe,  lies  an  explanation  of  the 
scant  regard  bestowed  upon  the  grand  compoaitious 
now  under  notice.  "L' Allegro  ed  II  Pensieroso,"  though 
wanting  the  interest  of  a  story,  if  not  of  an  "argument,'' 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  Handel's  finest  inspirations,  and 
shows,  perhaps,  more  conclusively  than  any  other,  the 
scope  of  his  genius  as  a  master  of  expression.  It  passes 
through  the  whole  gamut  of  human  feeling,  and  sketch- 
es with  a  master  hand  the  characteristics  of  every  emo- 
tion. For  mirth  it  gives  us :  "  Haste  thee,  nymph ; "  for 
light-heartedness,  "Come,  and  trip  it  as  you  go;"  for 
pensiveness,  "  Join  with  thee  calm  peace  and  quiet;'* 
for  religious  feeling,  "There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow;" 
and  so  on  tUl  example  crowds  upon  example  in  embar- 
rassing number.  We  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  such  a 
work  is  rejected  per  se,  and  we  earnestly  wish  to  make 
the  fact  conspicuous,  that  as  far  as  the  want  of  addi- 
tional accompaniments  presents  an  obstacle  to  revival, 
the  obstacle  exists  no  longer.  Nor,  indeed,  has  it  exist- 
ed for  seven  years.  It  was  in  September,  1871,  that  Rob- 
ert Franz  completed  the  task  of  adapting  the  accom- 
paniments of  "  L'Allegro  ed  II  Pensieroso  "  to  a  modem 
orchestra.  Not  everything  done  in  Germany,  however, 
becomes  quickly  known  in  England,  and,  to  the  best  of 
our  belief,  Franz's  version  of  the  work  has  never  had  a 
hearing  this  side  of  the  North  Sea.  Surely  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  will  be  enough. 

We  need  not  take  much  pains  to  vindicate  Franz's  po- 
sition as  a  writer  of  additional  accompaniments.  He 
has  done  much  in  that  way,  and  so  rarely  made  a  mis- 
take, that  it  is  easy  to  believe  him  specially  gifted  for 
the  work.  Special  gifts,  or,  at  any  rate,  common  quali- 
ties developed  in  a  special  degree,  are  necessary  to  it. 
High  technical  skill  is  of  course  demanded,  but,  in  addi- 
tion, there  must  be  a  perfect  acquaintance  and  sym- 
pathy with  the  method  of  the  original  composer,  and  a 
complete  subordination  of  self.  The  temptation  is  to 
do  what  the  restorer  thinks  best,  rather  than  what  a 
study  of  the  original  shows  the  composer  would  have 
done  had  he  possessed  modern  resources.  And  this  is  a 
temptation  particularly  hard  to  resist.  Many  have 
yielded  to  it,  as  the  frequenters  of  Exeter  Hall  well 
know.  Even  Mozart  is  amongst  their  number ;  the  of- 
fence in  his  case,  however,  being  condoned  by  the  re- 
sult of  genius.  On  the  other  hand  Robert  Franz  is  a 
model  of  good  judgment  in  unison  with  self-restraint. 
His  accompaniments,  in  small  details  as  in  general  char- 
acter, reflect  the  style  and  method  of  the  original  work 
to  an  extent  that  makes  us  marvel.  Looking,  for  exam- 
ple, upon  the  score  before  us,  it  is  hard  to  disabuse  the 
mind  of  a  notion  that  the  whole  work  is  by  the  same 
hand.  And  yet  Franz  does  not  hesitate  frequently  to 
add  matter  of  his  own,  as  wher.  he  takes  the  opening 
unison  phrase  and  builds  upon  it  an  independent  theme. 
In  almost  every  case,  however,  the  wedding  of  old  and 
new  is  so  neatly  done,  and  the  new  so  closely  resembles 
the  old,  that  even  a  cultured  stranger  might  accept  the 
result,  apart  of  course  from  the  instruments  employed, 
as  pure  Handel.  Than  this  we  know  no  higher  success 
in  the  premises.  But  Franz  is  to  be  further  commend- 
ed for  the  moderation  with  which  he  has  used  the  re- 
sources at  his  command.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
writers  of  additional  accompaniments  fall  into  the  er- 
ror of  supposing  that  because  certain  instruments  are 
in  modem  orchestras  they  must  necessarily  be  em- 
ployed. The  result  is  often  incongruous  color,  and  al- 
most always  the  overloading  of  the  original  matter. 
Herr  Franz  makes  no  such  mistake.  In  the  worl;  before 
us  the  fullest  orchestra  is  made  up  thus ;  two  trumpets, 
two  horns,  drums,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  nnd  strings.  From  first  to  last  the  trom- 
bones have  not  a  note,  and  even  the  trumpets  are  npar- 
ingly  employed  apart  from  the  instances  in  which  Han- 
del introduced  them  himself.  To  put  the  matter  briefly 
and  witli  emphasi.^,  we  cannot  imagine  a  result  more  in 
consonance  with  the  character  of  the  original.  While 
preserving  to  Handel  his  individuality,  even  in  details, 
Franz  has  contrived  to  modernize  his  orchestra,  and  now 
there  only  remains  to  reap  the  benefit.  Will  not  some 
one  or  other  of  our  societies  or  artistic  concert-givers 
take  up  "  L'Allegro  "  as  we  here  have  it,  and  show  the 
public  how  great  a  masterpiece  they  have  hitherto  been 
content  to  know  only  by  detached  fragments? 


Third  Biennial  Festival  at  Cincinnati. 

ALL  IN  READINESS. 
(Special  Dispatch  to  the  Chicago  Tribune.) 
Cincinnati,  May  13. — The  great  festival  which 
will  commence  to-morrow  in  Cincinnati  has  perhaps 
the  most  complete  conditions  of  success  of  any  mu- 
sical occasion  of  the  kind  that  this  country  has  ever 
known.  They  are:  First,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  elegant  music-halls  in  the  world  ;  second,  the 
largest  organ  in  the  United  States,  and  one  of  the 
five  great  organs  in  the  world ;  third,  the  entire 
Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra,  re-inforced  to  the  un- 
usual number  af  108  pieces  from  his  Philharmonic 
Orchestra;  fourth,  a  superb  chorus  of  about  700 
voices  from  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Hamilton,  and  Ur- 
bana,  carefully  picked  from  the  choruses  which  have 
sung  at  previous  festivals  ;  fifth,  a  superb  array  of 
vocal  soloists,  including  Mme.  Pappenheim,  Mrs.  E. 
Aline  Osgood,  Miss  Annie  Louise  Gary,  Miss  Emma 
Cranch,  Miss  Louise  Rollwagen,  Messrs.  Charles  B. 
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Adams,  Christian  Fritsch,  G.  Tagliapietra,  M.  W. 
Whitney,  Franz  Remmertz,  and  George  E.  Whit- 
ing, of  Boston,  organist ;  last,  but  not  least,  Theo 
dore  Thomas,  director,  and  his  trusty  lieutenant, 
Otto  Singer,  leader  of  the  Cincinnati  Harmonic  So- 
ciety, assistant. 

THE    MUSIC-HAIL. 

The  Music-Hail  owes  its  existence  to  Eeuben  R 
Springer,  a  wealthy  and  retired  merchant  of  the 
city,  who,  immediately  at  the  close  of  the  Festival 
of  1875,  suggested  its  erection  and  made  it  possi- 
ble by  a  donation  of  $200,000,  which,  with  a  lilce 
amount  subscribed  by  other  citizens,  has  been  ex- 
pended upon  it.  The  Hall  is  situated  on  Elm  street, 
opposite  Washington  Park,  upon  the  site  of  the  old 
Exposition  Building.  The  fagade  is  a  specimen  of 
artistic  work,  rare  and  beautiful.  The  front  is  built 
of  pressed  brick  and  freestone,  and  shows  in  how 
many  ways  pressed  brick,  with  its  bright  color, 
may  be  mingled  with  the  soft,  gray  freestone  to 
please  the  eye.  The  approach  to  the  Hall  is  paved 
with  freestone,  and  broad  stone  steps  must  be  as- 
cended to  the  entrance.  The  Hall  is  entered  in 
front  by  nine  doors,  each  of  which  measures  eleven 
feet  four  inches  in  the  clear.  The  aggregate  space 
in  the  front  of  the  Hall,  for  ingress  and  egress,  is 
102  feet.  Nearly  a  hundred  persons  could  march 
abreast  through  these  doors.  The  nine  broad  doors 
open  into  a  spacious  vestibule,  112  by  47  feet.  Ov- 
er the  vestibule  is  a  corridor  the  same  width,  run- 
ning across  the  entire  front  of  the  building,  on  the 
same  floor  as  the  dress  circle  of  the  main  hall. 

Dexter  Hall  is  immediately  over  this  large  cor- 
ridor. Its  floor  corresponds  to  the  floor  of  the  bal- 
cony in  the  main  hall,  and  is  exactly  the  size  of  the 
vestibule,  112  by  forty-seven  feet.  Dexter  Hall  is 
named  for  Julius  Dexter,  who  has  taken  a  great  in- 
terest in  the  enterprise  from  the  first,  and  is  to  be 
rented  for  public  meetings,  concerts,  and  balls,  be- 
ing provided  with  suites  of  rooms,  large  and  hand- 
somely finished. 

There  is  a  corridor  eighteen  feet  wide  on  each 
side  of  the  MusicHall,  running  its  whole  length, 
with  broad  stone  steps  at  each  end.  These  stair- 
ways are  entirely  of  iron  and  stone,  and  are  fire- 
proof. The  corridors,  which  extend  around  two 
sides  and  across  the  front  of  the  building,  are  lined 
from  the  floor  up  about  three  and  a  half  feet  with 
Portland  cement,  which,  by  the  action  of  the  at- 
mosphere, becomes  as  hard  and  smooth  as  marble. 
The  moldings  are  made  of  the  same  material.  The 
main  hall  or  auditorium  is  the  grand  feature  of  the 
building.  It  is  192  feet  long  and  112  feet  wide. 
Every  inch  of  the  walls  and  ceiling  is  lined  with 
tulip-wood,  finished  in  oil.  This  wooden  lining  is 
not  placed  flat  against  the  solid  brick  walls,  but 
stands  out  a  few  inches,  and  acts  on  the  principle 
of  a  violin.  The  main  floor  alone  contains  3,000 
chairs.  Including  balcony  and  dress-circle,  the 
main  hall  contains  4,428  chairs.  This  doesn't  in- 
clnde  the  seating  capacity  of  the  stage,  which  is 
quite  as  large  as  an  ordinary  sized  hall — 112  feet 
wide  and  71  feet  deep.  The  chairs  are  of  white 
maple,  cushioned  with  leather,  with  the  seat  to  turn 
up  like  an  opera-chair.  The  floors  of  the  main  hall 
and  the  corridors  are  of  wood,  made  double,  with 
three  layers  of  heavy  brown  paper  between  them, 
which  serves  to  deaden  all  sound  arising  from  per- 
sons moving  about  the.  hall.  There  are  500  gas- 
burners  in  the  main  hall,  thirteen  immense  chande- 
liers, and  in  the  whole  building  there  are  750  burn- 
ers. The  floor  declines  four  and  a  half  feet  from 
the  entrance  at  the  front  of  the  auditorium  to  the 
stage,  but  the  stage  is  on  the  same  plane  as  the 
threshold  at  the  front  of  the  main  hall.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  is  eighty  feet, 
but  the  hall  is  so  well  proportioned  that  it  seems 
but  little  more  than  half  that  distance.  No  public 
building  could  have  better  arrangements  for  escape 
in  case  of  fire-alarms  or  panics  from  any  cause.  The 
hall  is  on  the  ground  floor,  and  has  fifteen  broad- 
ways distributed  along  the  front,  the  sides,  and  the 
rear,  through  which  a  crowd  could  escape.  The 
water  supply  is  from  the  Eden  Park  reseryoir,  and 
in  each  corner  of  the  building  there  is  a  water-pipe 
running  from  the  basement  to  the  top  of  the  hall, 
with  every  convenience  for  the  attachment  of  hose 
on  every  floor.  The  building  can  be  flooded  with 
water  in  ten  minutes. 

THE  OKGAIf. 
The  organ  Is  the  largest  in  this  country,  and  has  been 
erected  at  a  cost  of  836,000.    It  fills  a  recess  In  the  west 


end  of  the  hall,  and  projects  fifteen  feet  upon  the  stage. 
Its  front  has  a  width  of  fifty  feet.  The  towers  are  nine 
feet  six  inches  In  width,  and  the  central  portion  con- 
taining the  large  panels,  the  key-board,  and  the  expanse 
of  twenty-flve  pipes,  is  eighteen  feet  wide.  The  side 
portions  surrounding  the  thirty-two  feet  open  diapason 
register,  the  largest  pipes  of  which  are  exposed,  are  sev- 
en feet  in  width.  The  distance  from  the  fioor  to  the 
frieze  above  the  first  series  of  Gothic  panels  is  twenty- 
five  feet.  The  wood  iised  is  cherry,  which  has  a  warm 
color,  and  is  nicely  adapted  to  carving.  The  tendency 
in  the  carving  of  the  panels,  with  the  exception  of  the 
larger  ones  above  the  key -hoard  and  between  the  towers, 
has  been  realistic,  while  the  borders  have  all  been  made 
of  conventionalized  forms.  To  some  of  the  panels  a 
mon  umental  significance  has  been  given.  Those  in  the 
arches  above  and  beside  the  keyboard  are  symbolical 
of  the  masters  in  music.  The  first  on  the  left  bears  the 
name  of  Mozart ;  its  design  is  the  American  ivy.  The 
nest  eelebrates  Bach  with  laurel  leaves ;  to  Handel  is 
given  the  hawthorn ;  Beethoven  follows  with  oak  foli- 
age and  a  fragment  of  the  melody  of  the  choral  move- 
ment in  the  Ninth  Symphony  on  a  scroll,  and  the  pure- 
minded  Mendelssohn  is  typified  by  the  lily.  The  oblong 
panel  to  the  left  shows  the  trumpet-flower  and  birds, 
and  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Mary  Shillito ;  that  to  the  right, 
with  the  passion-flower  and  birds  for  a  design,  is  the 
gift  of  the  Misses  Clara  and  Florence  Fletcher.  The 
three  designs  in  squares  directly  above  the  manuals  rep- 
resent "  Morning  "  by  a  flight  of  birds  upward  through 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  "  Noon  "  by  a  bevy  of  butterflies 
fluttering  about  a  wild  sunflower,  and  "Night"  by  de- 
scending swallows,  and  a  crescent  moon.  Mrs.  Dr.  Wil- 
liams donated  the  first,  Mrs.  Judge  Force  carved  the 
second,  and  Mr.  William  H.Fry  the  third,  as  well  as  the 
large  panels  and  the  frieze,  with  honeysuckle  design 
above.  The  Bach  panel  was  donated  by  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Thresher,  of  Dayton ;  the  Handel  panel  iiy  Mrs.  S.  A. 
"Winslow.  and  the  Beethoven  panel  by  Mrs.  Marshall, 
the  Mozart  panel  by  Mrs.  Anthony  Hinkle,  and  the  Men- 
delssohn panel  by  Mrs.  L.  M.  Dayton,— the  latter  was 
carved  by  Miss  Laura  Fry. 

So  ranch  for  the  exterior,  and  now  a  few  comprehen- 
sive remarks  on  the  interior  contents.  Its  four  mnnnals 
and  pedal  contain  eighty-one  sounding  stops,  including 
the  carillons,  fourteen  mechanical  registers  (couplers), 
twelve  pedal  movements,  and  6,237  pipes,  appropriated 
as  follows: 

Stops.    Pipes. 

Great  organ 22       2,282 

Swell  organ 19       1,708 

Choirorgan 17       1,281 

Solo  organ 6  366 

Pedal  organ 16  600 

It  has  763  pipes  more  than  the  great  organ  in  the  Bos- 
ton Music  Hall.  Pneumatic  levers  (exhaust)  are  applied 
to  the  four  manuals  independently,  and  also  to  the  ped- 
als and  to  the  register  action  throughout.  There  are 
five  bellows,  fed  by  five  hydraulic  motors  placed  in  the 
cellar.  The  organ"  has  the  crescendo  pedal,  which  is  a 
great  feature  of  the  Boston  organ.  It  is  an  appliance 
operated  by  the  foot  of  the  player,  by  which  all  the  stops 
of  the  organ  can  gradually  be  drawn,  and  vice  versa. 
The  pipes  range  in  size  from  a  wooden  monster,  thirty- 
two  feet  long,  twenty-six  inches  wide,  and  twenty-two 
inches  deep,  to  a  tiny  metal  whistle  only  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  in  length.  The  sound  of  the  firstis  an  octave 
below  the  lowest  note  of  the  grand  pianoforte,  and  of 
the  second,  two  octaves  above  the  highest  note  of  the 
piano.  All  the  larger  metal  flue  pipes  are  of  the  best 
zinc :  the  others  are  a  composition  of  tin  and  lead,  vary- 
ing in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  tone,  but  m 
no  case  less  than  one-third  tin. 

THE  MUSICAL  FORCES. 

We  have  already  enumerated  the  soloists.  The  cho- 
rus is  divided  as  follows,  the  division  including  only  the 
Cincinnati  singers:  Sopranos,  156;  altos,  146;  tenors, 
109;  basses,  163;  total,  574.  To  these  must  be  added 
about  150  more  from  neighboring  towns.  The  orchestra 
is  composed  as  follows:  First  violins,  16,  H.Brandt, 
principal;  second  violins,  16,  H.  Grupe,  principal;  vio- 
las, 12,  C.  Hemraann,  principal;  double  basses,  11,  C. 
Uthoff,  principal;  harps,  2:  piccolo  flute,  1 ;  flutes,  3 ; 
oboes,  3;  English  horn,  1;  clarinets,  4;  bass  clarinet,!; 
bassoons,  4;  horns,  8;  cornets,  2;  trumpets,  2;  bass 
trumpet,!;  tenor  trombones,  3;  bass  trombone,  1 ;  tuba, 
1;  tympani,  2;  total,  107.  A  more  completely  equipped 
orchestra  has  never  before  appeared  in  a  festival  in 
this  country. 

The  principal  streets  are  in  ablaze  of  color.  The  dull, 
smoky  gray  of  the  stone-fronts  is  enlivened  with  fes- 
toons of  evergreens,  flowers,  flags,  and  streamers  of 
gayly-colored  bunting.  Emblematic  designs  are  also 
strung  across  the  streets,  and  portraits  of  the  compos- 
ers are  suspended  everywhere,  the  beer-halls  being  par- 
ticularly classical.  Mr.  Springer  is  the  pictorial  hereof 
the  day,  and  he  finds  himself  in  good  company.  His 
portrait,  in  every  conceivable  form,  invariably  forms  a 
centre-piece,  flanked  by  the  old  and  modem  masters. 
The  public  buildmgs,  hotels,  and  principal  business 
houses  are  very  elegantly  decorated.  The  Oaeette  has 
dressed  itself  up  in  gay  attire,  likewise  the  Commercial, 
but  the  Enquirer  Is  in  a  kind  of  half-mourning  because 


it  was  not  allowed  to  sing,  and  is  stUl  lamenting  the  lost 
Eurydice. 

The  crowd  of  strangers  already  here  is  immense,  and 
the  hotels  are  crowded.  Where  the  great  crowds  yet 
to  come  are  to  be  put  is  a  mystery.  They  are  pouring  in 
by  railroad  and  river  packets  almost  hourly.  In  many 
cases  the  sleeping-cars  have  been  chartered  for  hotel 
purposes.  As  there  is  scarcely  a  ticket  left,  it  is  proba- 
ble many  will  be  disappointed  unless  they  are  able  to 
find  standing-room.  The  full  rehearsal  to-day  is  an  im- 
provement upon  its  predecessors,  but,  if  there  be  any 
weak  spots  in  the  performance,  the  popular  enthusiasm, 
the  new  hall,  the  big  organ,  and  the  general  musical 
craze  will  cover  them  up,  notwithstanding  a  very  bitter 
feeling  among  many  of  the  local  musicians,  that  they 
are  not  included  in  the  orchestra,  which  threatens  to 
make  lively  work  after  the  Festival  is  over.  The  gener- 
al public  does  not  trouble  itself  about  it;  butis  disposed 
to  enjoy  a  grand  gala  week.  To-night  the  streets  are 
densely  crowded,  and  there  are  many  illuminations,  and 
all  Cincinnati  is  wrapped  in  flags  and  dressed  in  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow. 

FIRST  DAY,  MAY  14. 
(From  the  Same.) 

The  first  day  of  the  festival  closes  upon  a  decided  pop- 
ular success,  and  although  from  a  musical  standpoint 
the  popular  appreciation  has  been  put  to  a  severe  test, 
the  enthusiasm  has  not  been  confined  to  the  hall.  The 
whole  city  is  in  a  musical  whirl,  agitato  et  accelerando. 
For  any  one  to  question  any  detail  of  the  festival  would 
be  heresy.  Strangers  have  poured  in  all  day,  until  the 
hotels  swarm  with  them,  and  they  will  be  packed  away 
to-night  like  sardines.  The  entire  city  out  to  the  hills  is 
decorated,  and  the  main  streets  are  superbly  dressed 
with  the  gay  colors  of  bunting,  evergreens,  and  flowers, 
presenting  a  peculiarly  picturesque  appearance,  and  re- 
lieving the  sombre  smoky  fronts  in  a  very  lively  way. 
Many  of  the  prominent  musicians  in  the  country  are 
here,  and  Chicago  is  liberally  represented.  The  result 
is  that  music  Is  the  one  theme  of  talk  on  the  street-cor- 
ners, in  the  innumerable  beer-halls,  and  in  the  hotel- 
corridors.  Even  the  hotel-waiters  are  inclined  to  wran- 
gle with  each  other  over  the  respective  merits  of  the 
classics  and  the  music  of  the  future,  and  if  one  wished 
to  raise  a  mob  in  the  city,  he  might  do  so  by  a  public 
expression  of  doubt  as  to  the  aesthetic  qualities  of  the 
hall  or  the  musical  virtue  of  the  big  organ.  The  atmos- 
phere is  so  highly  charged  with  music  that  a  spark 
might  set  it  off.  The  whole  city  is  given  up  to  it,  and 
everything  else  is  abandoned.  Nest  week  it  may  return 
to  pork  and  whiskey,  but  this  week  it  will  fiddle  and 
sing.  As  the  programme  for  the  concert  this  evening 
was  a  Ions:  one,— the  three  numbers,  Gluck's  "Alceste, 
Singer's  Cantata,  and  the  "  Eroica  Symphony,''  requir- 
about  an  hour  each, — the  performance  was  set  for 
7  o'clock,  but  long  before  that  time  the  multitude  com- 
menced streaming  in  through  the  imposing  vestibule. 
This  vestibule  is  one  of  the  charms  of  the  hall,  not  on- 
ly for  its  great  size,  but  for  the  good  taste  which  char- 
acterizes It  in  embellishment  and  design. 

As  you  step  into  the  Hall  the  first  view  is  somewhat 
disappointing — not  in  its  proportions,  which  are  noble 
and  grand,  or  in  its  outlines,  which  are  broad  and  ma- 
jestic, but  in  its  color,  which  is  the  natural  tint  of  the 
wood,  and  which  meets  your  eye  at  every  turn,  unre- 
lieved by  even  an  indication  of  any  other  color.  It  is  so 
neutral  and  sombre  as  to  be  monotonous.  The  organ 
does  not  afl:ord  much  relief.  The  elegant  carvings  are 
lost  in  the  distance,  and  one-third  of  the  case  is  buried 
behind  the  chorus-chairs,  so  that,  with  its  straight, 
square  front,  without  any  of  those  majestic  projections 
and  colossal  figures  that  characterize  the  Boston  organ, 
it  looks  squatty,  and  loses  the  credit  of  the  immense 
proportions  and  massive  dignity  that  really  belong  to  it. 


OPENING   EXERCISES. 
(From  a  Despatch  in  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin.) 

The  audience  began  to  gather  at  6.30  o'clock  and  with- 
in an  hour  the  vast  building  was  filled,  every  seat  and 
all  the  aisles  being  occupied.  There  were  not  less  than 
6,000  persons  in  the  hall  when  Mr.  Thomas  raised  his 
baton  for  the  overture  to  Gluck's  "  Alceste,"  which  in- 
troduced the  programme.  The  choral  numbers  of  this 
opera  soon  demonstrated  the  wonderful  power  and  pre- 
cision of  the  chorus.  The  body  of  singers  numbers  700, 
and  though  smaller  than  the  choruses  of  the  two  preced- 
ing festivals,  it  has  been  so  judiciously  organized  and 
so  thoroughly  drilled  tinder  the  indefatigable  labors  of 
Otto  Singer  that  it  is  in  every  respect  an  improvement 
upon  its  predecessors.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  more  perfect 
chorus  of  tr.iined  singers  was  ever  collected  in  America. 
It  is  a  matter  of  considerable  pride  that  this  splendid 
organization  is  composed  almost  wholly  of  American 
singers,  the  Germans,  who  are  regarded  as  the  musical 
class  in  this  city,  not  having  recovered  sufficiently  from 
their  tendency  to  cliques  to  participate.  Blme  Pappen- 
heim,  as  Alceste,  was  lacking  in  dramatic  force  in  the 
early  part  of  the  work,  but  toward  the  close  she  showed 
more  animation  and  sang  with  wonderful  clearness  and 
power.  The  other  soloists  were  Miss  Emma  Cranch, 
Miss  Heckle,  Messrs.  Whitney,  Adams,  Bemmertz, 
Fritsch  and  Tagliapietra. 

At  the  close  ot  the  "Alceste,"  the  performance  of 
which  a  wakened  great  enthusiasm,  the  ceremonies  of 
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the  dedication  of  the  hall  took  place.  Mr.  Jalius  Dex- 
ter, chairman  of  the  BuUding  Committee,  delivered  the 
keys  to  the  Musical  Festival  Association  in  an  appropri- 
ate speech,  the  substance  of  which  was  that  the  great 
Music  Hall  so  long  waited  for  was  finished,  was  paid  for 
and  was  safe.  Joseph  Longworlh,  in  behalf  of  the  Fes- 
tival Association,  replied  in  a  speech  which  surprised 
his  own  friends.  He  is  a  private  citizen  of  wealth  and 
great  generosity,  but  ban  seldom  been  heard  in  public. 
His  address  to-night  was  an  effort  worthy  of  an  orator. 
He  paid  a  high  compliment  to  the  liberality  of  the  ven- 
erable citizen  who,  by  his  lavish  gifts,  had  made  the 
Music  Hall  possible,  and  declared  that  It  would  be  a 
more  enduring  monument  to  his  memory  than  could 
have  been  built  in  marble.  The  reference  to  Mr.  Sprmg- 
er  produced  outbursts  of  applause,  and  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  speech  there  were  loud  calls  for  Mr.  Spring- 
er. As  he  was  led  upon  the  stage  there  was  a  scene  of 
indescribable  entlmsiasm.  The  whole  audience  rose  to 
its  feet,  handkerchiefs  were  waved,  the  air  was  filled 
with  cheers,  a  shower  of  bouquets  descended  from  the 
ladies  in  the  chorus  upon  the  head  of  the  venerable  pat- 
ron of  music,  the  orchestra  partook  of  the  spirit  of  the 
occasion,  and  the  noise  of  hundreds  of  instruments  was 
added  to  tlie  shouts  of  the  people.  At  length,  when  the 
tumult  had  subsided,  Mr.  Springer  made  a  short  speech : 
but  his  voice  was  not  sufficient  to  make  himself  heard 
beyond  the  immediate  circle  of  those  around  him.  He 
is  nearly  eighty  years  old. 

The  next  number  was  a  festival  ode,  written  by  Otto 
Singer,  conductor  of  the  chorus.  It  was  of  the  Liszt 
school  of  music,  and  barring  some  crudeness  in  instru- 
mentation, and  the  inferior  character  of  the  words,  was 
very  successful.  It  afforded  an  occasion  of  testing  the 
capacity  of  the  great  organ.  Besides  the  organ  accom- 
paniment to  the  principal  choruses,  one  whole  move- 
ment was  devoted  to  the  organ  alone.  The  instrument 
was  played  by  George  E.  Whiting,  of  Boston,  and  aston- 
ished everyone  with  its  wonderful  power  and  richness 
and  variety  of  effect.  The  concluding  number  of  the 
concert  was  the  "  Broicii "  symphony  of  Beethoven. 
This  gave  a  field  for  the  display  of  the  capacity  of  the 
orchestra  of  106  pieces,  which  Mr.  Thomas  holds  to  be 
the  finest  organization  of  the  kind  ever  got  together  In 
the  United  States.  The  concert  closed  shortly  before 
midnight,  having  lasted  nearly  five  hours. 
[To  be  Continued.] 


The  Wagner  Trilogy  has  lately  been  performed 
in  Leipzig  ;  and  thus  writes  Mr.  J.  F.  Hiininelsbach 
about  it  in  the  Bnlletin  of  Philadelphia: 

The  first  evening,  from  6i  o'clock  till  9i,  was  giv- 
en to  tlie  Vorspiel,  Dos  Rheingold,  and  the  other 
from  6i  tn  lli,  to  tlie  first  part,  Die  Walkiire. 
Siegfried  and  GStlerdiimmerung  are  promised  for 
next  fall.  The  impressions  the  undersigned  took 
away  with  him  after  the  above  performances  are  not 
easily  described  ;  most  positively  they  were  not  of 
a  favorable  kind,  for  he  never  heard  an  opera  with 
more  discontent  and  disgust.  Nothing  more  weari- 
some and  monotonous  can  be  conceived  than  to  see 
continually  but  two  persons  moving  on  the  stage.rev- 
elling  for  hours  in  musical  metaphysics  ;  to  hear  and 
see  more  than  two  persons  at  the  same  time  is  a  re- 
lief only  granted  in  the  last  act  of  Die  Walkiire. 
But  the  orchestra,  led  by  Sucher,  and  all  the  other 
I  artists,  notably  Schelper.  as  Alberich,  and  Wotan 
and  Frau  Sucher,  as  Sieglinde,  have  so  distinguished 
themselves  in  their  thankless  and  overwhelmingly 
difficult  task,  that  none  hesitate  proudly  to  name 
them  as  the  peers  of  their  famous  rivals  in  the  same 
parts  at  Bayreuth.  In  every  detail,  excepting  the 
invisible  orchestra,  the  model  representations  at 
that  place  were  adhered  to,  though  not  always  very 
happily  ;  for  instance,  the  sounding  of  the  Sword- 
motif  by  three  trumpeters,  instead  of  the  ordinary 
stage  signal  at  the  beginning  of  the  performance  and 
of  every  act,  seemed  out  of  place  and  unnecessary 
here,  while  there  it  was  very  effective  and  had  a 
meaning,  high  and  lonesomely  as  the  theatre  was 
situated.  Prominent  musicians  from  all  over  Ger- 
many were  present ;  of  these,  Liszt,  accompanied  by 
his  daughter,  Frau  Cosima  Wagner,  the  wife  of  the 
composer,  was  most  conspicuous. 


Jhjigl/s  Iffurnal  of  SSlusk. 
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Verdi's  Requiem, 

(Concluded  from  Page  231.) 

We  resume  our  hasty  review  where  it  was  cut 
short,  in  the  middle  of  the  principal  number  of  the 
work,  the  Dies  irce,  and  with  the  repetition  of  the 
remark  that  here  in  this  middle  portion,  at  the  heart 
of  the  whole,  lies  much  of  the  finest  music,  particu- 
larly in  the  parts  for  solo  voices. 


Quid  sum  miser  tunc  diciunis  is  a  Trio,  beginning 
with  the  Mezzo  Soprano  (Miss  Phillipps),  and  joined 
first  by  Tenor  (C.  R.  Adams)  and  then  by  Soprano 
(Mme.  Pappenheim).  It  is  a  beautiful  Adagio,  with 
an  expressive  bassoon  figure  underlying  the  accom- 
paniment, and  leads  into  a  tremendous  fortissimo  of 
all  the  basses  on  the  Rex  Iremeiida,  amid  suppressed 
ejaculations  of  the  Tenors  in  three  parts  ;  then  me- 
lodious entreaties :  Salva  me,  a  short  phrase  from 
each  of  the  quartet  in  turn  ;  and  then  the  whole 
chorus  joins.  The  melodious  phrase  acquires  new 
beauty  with  a  change  of  key,  and  the  whole  is 
worked  up  with  great  skill  and  powerful  effect,  es- 
pecially where,  beginning  with  the  basses,  voices 
climb  over  voices  to  the  solo  Soprano  in  the  last 
phrase  of  fialva  me. 

Next  comes  the  Recordare,  opening  gently  and 
sweetly  enough  with  the  Mezzo  Soprano  (let  us  say 
Alto  "for  short")  and  joined  by  the  Soprano  in  a  pro 
vokingly  half  pleasing,  half  too  artificial  Duet,  which 
seems  contrived  chiefly  for  the  display  of  the  two 
voices,  and  smacks  very  much  of  the  identical  old 
operatic  Verdi.  An  ingenious  triiie  by  the  side  of 
Mozart's  Recordare.  It  was  finely  sung,  especially 
by  Mme.  Pappenheim. 

The  Ingemisco  and  Qui  Mariam  absolvisti  offered 
the  great  opportunity  for  Mr.  Adams,  who  im- 
proved it  nobly,  his  intelligent  phrasing,  perfect 
enunciation,  and  ringing  high  tones  in  the  soaring 
passages  making  a  marked  sensation.  There  is 
great  stir  in  the  accompaniment  all  through,  with 
plenty  of  aerial  and  subte  rranean  tremolos  at  the 
mention  of  the  sheep  and  the  goats,  (the  former 
suggesting  a  pastoral  reed  motive),  while  between 
the  tremulous  extremes  the  other  instruments  rush 
up  and  down  the  scale  in  triplets.  There  is  solem- 
nity and  grandeur  in  the  Basso  solo :  Confutalis 
maledictis,  grandly  sung  by  Herr  Blum  ;  only  here 
again  we  might  complain  of  cheap  effects  of  rushing 
chromatic  scales  in  the  basses,  with  ear-piercing 
piccolo,  at  "  fiammis  acrihus  addidis  ;  but  of  course 
the  composer  of  the  Trovatore  must  needs  revel 
here.  We  can  almost  forgive  it  for  the  momentary 
relief  of  that  modulation  into  a  sweet  passage  :  "  Vo- 
ca  me  cum  benedictis."  The  last  notes  of  "Ore  sup- 
plex  "  are  lost  in  a  fresh  outburst  of  the  sulphureous, 
terrific  "  Di's  ira,"  which,  however,  is  not  carried 
through,  but  dies  away  (that  dying  more  impressive, 
inwardly,  than  all  the  uproar),  to  make  place  for 
the  "  Lachrymosa, '  which  one  can  hardly  help  com- 
paring, though  we  know  it  is  not  fair,  with  that 
wonderfully  beautiful,  affecting  chorus  by  Mozart. 
Verdi  treats  it  as  quartet  with  chorus,  in  his  own 
essentially  dramatic  way,  very  elaborately,  drawing 
upon  all  his  resources  of  melodic  invention,  imita- 
tion, interweaving  of  parts,  subtle  modulation  and 
strange  harmonic  contrasts.  The  Soprano,  having 
sung  through  its  sad  melody  alone,  which  the  Bass 
echoes,  confines  itself  for  some  time  to  spasmodic 
sycopated  sobs,  but  again  takes  the  lead,  as  the 
piece  grows  more  and  more  intense  and  complicat- 
ed, subsiding  into  "Dorm  eis  requiem!" — There  are 
certainly  many  beautiful  and  touching  passages  in 
this,  and  in  all  the  middle  portionsof  the  work;  but 
they  are  fragmentary  and  disturbed  too  often  by 
sensational  effects. 

8.  Here  ends  the  old  Latin  hymn  of  the  day  of 
Judgment  with  its  terrors,  and  its  frantic  cries  and 
prayers  for  mercy.  The  Offertory  gives  us  pause. 
It  is  for  the  quartet  of  soli,  and  begins  quietly  and 
gracefully  :  "  Domine  Jesu."  At  the  thought  of 
"  signifer  sanctus  Michael,"  the  violins,  both  melody 
and  harmony,  are  faintly  heard  from  airy  heights 
so  that  you  involuntarily  look  for  Lohengrin  and 
his  Swan  ;  but  we  think  Verdi  had  used  such  effects 
before  Wagner.  The  " Quam olim  Abrahoi "seemed 
to  U3  dry  (and  bo  ig  even  Mozart's),  and  cruelly  in- 


genious in  its  restless  modulation ;  the  "  Sostias," 
with  its  serious,  sweetly  echoed  theme,  flattered  us 
that  we  were  done  with  Abraham,  but  he  came  back 
again,  and  the  Quartet  ended  with  "Libera  ani- 
mas." 

4.  The  "Sanctus,"  here  made  to  include  the  "Jffo- 
sanna  "  and  the  "  Benedictus,"  is  treated  in  a  singu- 
lar manner.  It  is  all  one  swift  and  stirring  Fugue 
for  double  chorus  ;  and,  ingeniously  and  clearly  as 
the  fugue  is  wrought,  it  has  not  the  solemnity,  the 
sublimity  which  we  commonly  associate  with  that 
text.  It  18  of  one  theme,  one  texture,  part  and  par- 
cel with  the  Hosanna  which  follows,  where  a  jubi- 
lant and  stirring  fugue  is  more  in  place.  But  still 
again,  without  pause,  same  theme,  same  swift  fugue 
movement,  the  "Benedictus"  joins  the  whirling 
clamor,  subsiding  gently  at  the  end  and  giving  way 
to  "  Pleni  sjtnt  caeli  "  and  "  Hosanna,"  this  time  in 
long,  tranquil,  choral  notes,  (amplified  from  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  fugue  subject),  although  the  heavy 
sea  is  still  kept  boiling  and  roaring  in  the  orches- 
tra, and  chromatic  scales  {///)  rush  up  and  down 
in  several  octaves  to  increase  the  turmoil.  Now 
the  Benedictus  is  commonly  made  the  text  for  a  gen- 
tle, lovely  movement  by  itself ;  in  nearly  all  the 
Masses  it  is  so,  and  it  seems  wronged  by  being 
whirled  away  in  a  tempestuous  Hosanna  fugue. 

But  what  of  this  Fugue  quoadFngae  1  It  shows 
that  Verdi  has  been  studying  this  form  of  composi- 
tion ?  Yes.  That  he  has  learned  to  work  in  it  and 
wear  its  chains  with  some  degree  of  ease  ?  Yes. 
And  here  is  a  bond  fide  polyphonic,  contrapuntal 
work, — in  short,  a  fugue  ?  Yes.  And  is  not  this 
enough  ?  After  writing  Trovatores  and  Ernanis  all 
one's  life,  was  it  not  enough  to  say :  Go  to  now  !  let 
us  show  that  we  too  can  write  fugues  if  we  think  it 
worth  our  while  ?  Have  we  not  done  it,  and  is  not 
our  musician-ship  now  unimpeachable  even  by  the 
ancient  standard,  the  criterion  of  all  the  Baclis  and 
Handels  ?  Yes,  yes,  cry  in  full  chorus  the  large 
class  of  music-lovers  of  to-day,  who  don't  believe  in 
fugues,  who  think  it  all  a  clever  art  of  cool,  mathe- 
matical calculation,  a  fitting  together  of  innumera- 
ble pieces  in  a  Chinese  puzzle.  These  cannot  see  but 
that  the  whole  problem  is  solved  here  by  a  single 
master  stroke.  Look  at  the  notes.  Here  it  is  all 
comme  ilfaul  ;  the  subject  is  distinct,  incisive,  posi- 
tive; the  answers  and  the  imitations  come  in  all 
I'ight.  and  they  come  thick  and  fast;  fragments  of 
the  theme  are  nipped  off  and  made  to  do  duty  here 
and  there  to  vary  and  to  eke  out  the  harmonious 
confusion  ;  and  all  the  while  an  independent  figure 
in  the  accompaniment  runs  merrily  along  beside  the 
carriage.  What  lack  we  yet  ?  What  ceremony 
else? 

Nay,  not  so  fast,  good  friends  !  What  of  the 
charm,  the  beauty,  the  expression  of  this  double 
chorus  fugue  ?  There  is  skill  in  it ;  there  is  life 
and  stir  in  it;  to  the  singers  there  may  be  excite- 
ment in  singing  it,  the  voices  chasing  each  other 
round  in  spiral  play.  But,  for  our  part,  we  must 
protest  that  to  our  ears  it  sounded  dry,  mechanical 
and  hard.  You,  unbelievers  in  the  form,  were  by 
your  theory  bound  to  find  it  so.  So  here  at  least 
we  probably  agree.  And  now  we  have  reached  the 
point  lo  which  we  were  coming.  A  true  Fugue  is 
not  a  thing  of  form  alone.  There  is  a  fugue  spirit, 
as  well  as  a  fugue  form.  The  great  fuguists  not  on- 
ly lived  and  freely  moved  and  had  their  musical  be- 
ing in  the  essential  spirit  of  the  fugue  (whether  the 
strict  form  or  freer  polyphony)  and  breathed  it  as 
their  native  atmosphere,  used  it  as  a  native  lan- 
guage for  their  poetic  inspirations ;  but  they  wrote 
fugues  which  one  can  feel  and  love,  fugues  which 
not  only  please  the  understanding  but  go  to  the 
heart.  In  Bach's  fugues  there  is  consummate  beau- 
ty, there  is  sentiment,  expression.     They  are  as 
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much  inspired  as  melody  itself.  If  their  genera 
expression  is  impersonal  and  not  dramatic,  yet  there 
are  great  varieties  of  mood,  sentiment,  and  feeling 
in  them,  and  still  more  of  poetic  genius  and  fancy. 
We  might  give  no  end  of  illustrations,  but 
there  is  no  room  here.  If  an  appreciative  person 
will  take  the  eight  and  forty  preludes  and  fugues  of 
the  Well-tempered  Clavichord  and  try  to  characterize 
each  one  of  them  in  writing  as  to  expression,  senti- 
ment, etc.,  he  will  perhaps  be  surprised  at  wliat  he 
will  find.  We  scarcely  think  that  any  one  will 
learn  to  love  and  cherish  this  so  boasted  fugue  of 
Verdi ;  that  it  will  ever  haunt  the  mind  as  a  dear 
part  of  life.  Time  will  show.  We  admit  beauty 
and  religious  feeling  in  the  choral  conclusion, — that 
is,  in  tlia  voice  parts  ;  the  accompaniment  might  d« 
for  JSrnani  or  Aida. 

6.  Agnus  Dei.  This  is  one  of  the  most  admired, 
and  we  may  say  most  original  pieces  in  the  work. 
The  melody,  first  sung  in  octaves  by  two  sopranos 
unaccompanied,  has  a  sort  of  local  coloring,  almost 
as  much  as  those  Egyptian  tunes  in  Aida.  It  is 
calm,  sad,  seemingly  simple  and  yet  very  studied, 
quaint  and  singular.  It  is  four  times  repeated: 
first  by  chorus  with  simple  accompaniment,  all  in 
unison :  then  in  the  minor,  by  the  two  sopranos 
again,  with  some  instrumental  embellishment ;  the 
third  time,  with  three  flutes  twining  a  light  P0I3'- 
phonic  wreath  about  it  (a  hint  from  Bach  per- 
haps ?);  and  finally,  very  softly,  in  full  chorus  har- 
monized, the  two  upper  parts,  however,  still  hold- 
ing to  the  melody.  There  is  a  certain  fascination 
in  all  this,  and  it  could  be  only  Verdi's.  Whether 
the  charm  will  keep  its  freshness  time  must  show. 

6.  "  Lux  mterna"  is  a  trio  for  Alto,  Tenor  and 
Bass,  beginning  with  murmured  monologue  of  the 
Alto,  in  no  settled  key,  amid  a  mysterious  tremolo 
of  strings,  high  and  low,  which  lends  a  certain  sac- 
rificial tone  to  it,  as  at  the  moment  of  the  elevation 
of  the  host,  with  swinging  censers,  clouds  of  in- 
cense, etc.,  occasional  notes  of  the  bass  drum  or 
chords  of  brass  deepening  the  sense  of  awe  and 
strangeness.  Much  of  what  the  three  voices  sing 
is  made  out  of  phrases  from  the  preceding  Agnw 
Dei  melody,  which  lends  a  greater  unity.  There  is 
much  ear-tickling  arpeggio  and  tremolo  of  liigh 
strings  and  flutes  in  the  concluding  portion. 

1.  "  Libera  me,"  etc.  An  ingenious  contrivance 
for  effect  both  at  the  beginning  and  the  end,  is  the 
monotonous  chanting  of  some  sentences,  first  by  the 
Soprano,  then  by  chorus  harmonized.  The  declam- 
atory Soprano  solo  which  follows  ("  Dum  veneris 
jndicare,  .  ,  .  tremens  facliis  sum,"  etc.)  is  in- 
tensely dramatic,  expres^^ing  utmost  individual  ter- 
ror ;  the  voice  dies  down  to  pp  and  ppp,  and  finally 
{sic)  to  pppppp  (a  full  pod  of  peas) !  And  here  once 
more  bursts  out  the  horrid  din  and  fury  of  the  flam- 
ing Dies  iroe  chorus,  and  once  more  dies  away,  and 
"  Requiem"  is  softly  breathed  again  as  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Mass.  Then  a  long  Fugue,  for  single 
chorus,  on  "  Libera  me,"  drier  and  harder  even  than 
that  in  the  Sanctus.  It  was  wisely  omitted, — all 
but  the  summing  up,  or  stretto  at  the  end.  The  pe- 
tition is  repeated  in  fragments,  in  various  forms,  fi- 
nally the  monotonous  chant  again,  and  so  the  Mass 
dies  out. 

That  it  is  "  a  great  work  "  in  the  Verdi  way,  we  do 
not  question  ;  but  that  it  is  so  in  the  highest,  or  a 
very  high  sense,  we  caanot  feel.  It  is  Verdi  with 
all  his  limitations,  all  his  idiosyncraoy,  and  more 
than  he  has  ever  shown  before  of  his  great  peculiar 
power,  his  unique  and  decided  talent, — creative  gen- 
ius we  can  hardly  say.  Even  at  his  best  we  often 
feel  that  there  is  more  of  will  than  of  spontaneous 
inspiration  in  it.  It  lacks,  after  all ,  the  depth,  the 
sincerity,  the  repose,  the  inwardness  of  great  relig- 
ious music.     Its  passionate  intensity,  even  in   view 


of  these  tremendous  terrors,  is  not  religious.  The 
dramatic  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  religious  ele- 
ment ;  but  here  is  too  much  that  is  theatrical,  melo- 
dramatic and  sensational.  Religious  feeling  rises 
superior  to  terrors  and  subdues  them  ;  self  is  forgot- 
ten, sympathy  and  love  resolve  its  discords  ;  every 
danger,  every  fear  is  spiritualized,  and  physical 
pains  not  brought  too  vividly  before  the  imagina- 
tion ;  so  it  is  in  all  the  Passion  music  of  Bach  ;  and 
in  every  Symphony  of  Beethoven,  if  there  be  strug- 
gle, always  Joy  prevails.  In  the  Requiems  of  Mo- 
zart, Chernbini,  and  others,  it  is  the  Reqmem  and 
not  the  Qnantns  tremor  portion  that  is  most  dwelt 
upon  and  fondly  treated.  But  the  author  of  Trov- 
aiorf  is  more  at  home  in  the  sensational  suggestions 
of  the  Dies  iroe.  That  he  has  been  more  in  earnest, 
more  careful,  better  fortified  with  contrapuntal  arts 
and  studies  in  this  work  than  ever  before,  must  be 
cheerfully  admitted. 

We  heartily  thank  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Socie- 
ty for  bringing  it  out,  and  join  in  the  hope  that  they 
will  at  some  time  give  us  another  hearing. 


Madame  Madeline  Schiller's  Farewell 
Recitals. 

This  admirable  artist  has  within  a  few  years  be- 
come so  identified  with  what  is  best  in  musical  Art 
in  Boston,  and  has  won  so  much  respect  and  sym 
pathy  and  friendship  here,  that  it  is  hard  to  think 
of  any  farewell.  We  had  looked  upon  her  as  a 
precious  and  assured  posssession,  an  inalienable  part 
of  what  our  little  Art  world  here  has  had  to  pride 
itself  upon.  But  the  calls  of  duty  upon  her  have 
been  so  exacting  and  her  sense  of  duty  so  unspar- 
ing, that,  besides  the  intense  strain  of  faculty  that 
goes  into  the  performances  of  a  pianist  equal  to  all 
the  highest  tasks,  she  has  submitted  herself  to  the 
exhausting  labor  of  incessant  teaching,  until  her 
health  has  greatly  suffered.  She  now  feels  it  nec- 
essary to  go  back  to  her  English  home,  and  hence- 
forth follow  music  purely  as  an  Art.  How  much 
we  shall  miss  her  here  was  more  than  ever  realized 
by  the  many  who  were  present  at  these  two  Fare- 
Trell  Recitals  given  by  her  in  Horticultural  Hall  on 
the  afternoons  of  May  8  and  14.  The  audience  was 
large  on  both  occasions,  the  last  completely  filled 
the  hall.  The  programmes,  as  to  her  own  part, 
were  mostly  made  up  of  the  same  compositions 
which  she  played  in  her  three  concerts  early  in  the 
winter.  Then  she  had  Miss  Crontn  for  a  singer ; 
this  time  it  was  Miss  Lillian  Bailet.  Here  are 
the  programmes; 

May  8. 

Suite,  Op.  81, Joachim  Raff 

Fantasia  e  Fuga.  G-lga  con  variazoni. 

Cavatina.  Marcia. 

Song.    "  The  Loreley," Liszt 

Sonata,  C  Major,  Op.  2,  No.  3 Beethoven 

Etudes  de  Concert : 

a,  G-nomentanz, Seeling 

by  Kicordanza Liszt 

c,  II  Tremolo, Qottschalk 

Songs,    a,  "  Das  Zugenglocklein,** Schubert 

b,  "  Im  Freien," '* 

Nocturne,  6  major,  Op.  37, Chopin 

Bolero,  Op.  19 " 

May  14. 
Prelude— Minuet  and  Fugue,  (From  Suite, 

Op.  72) Joachim  Raff 

"  Kreisleriaua,''  Op.  15,  No,  2, Schumann 

Song.    "  II  mioben," Paisiello 

Sonata,  Op.  31,  No.  3, Beethoven 

Song.    Neue  Liebe, Mendelssohn 

Grand  Polonaise,  E  major, Liszt 

Songs: 

o,  "  Am  Ufer  des  Flusses  des  Manzanere.'," 

Jensen 

6,  "  Und  wiisstens  die  Blumen," Franz 

Serenade,  and  Allegro  Giojoso, Mendelssohn 

All  Mine.  Schiller's  vigor  and  delicacy  of  touch, 
her  certainty  of  grasp  and  finished,  brilliant  execu- 
tion, and  the  refinement  of  her  playing  were  exhib- 
ited in  her  rendering  of  these  very  varied  and  exact- 
ing programmes.  Perhaps  in  nothing  did  she 
illustrate  her  own  power,  as  well  as  the  meaning  of 
the  composer,  more  fully  than  in  that  long  and  diflfi- 
cult  Suite,   Op.  91,  by    Raff,    which    is    in    many 


respects  the  most  interesting  piano  work  of  RafTs 
that  we  have  had  here,  although  we  cannot  say 
that  it  grows  upon  us  on  further  acquaintance.  Af- 
ter this,  the  most  brilliant  and  satisfactory  of  her 
renderings,  were  the  Polonaise  by  Liszt,  the  Bolero 
by  Chopin,  the  early  Beethoven  Sonata  in  C,  and 
perhaps  best  of  all  the  "  Allegro  Giojoso  "  of  Men- 
delssohn, in  which  she  was  well  accompanied  on  a 
second  piano  by  her  pupil  Miss  Billings,  and  which 
was  played  very  nearly  to  perfection.  We  could 
not  quite  reconcile  ourselves  to  her  peculiar  con- 
ception of  the  "  Kreisleriana,"  hearing  that  lovely 
opening  theme,  so  flowing  and  legato,  played  with 
the  notes  set  so  apart.  And  we  must  question  also 
certain  tempi  and  variations  of  tempo  in  the  Op.  31 
of  Beethoven,  particularly  the  very  slow  time  giv- 
en to  the  Minuet. 

But  we  did  not  begin  to  write  with  the  inten  tion 
of  criticizing.  Rather  be  it  our  pleasant  but  sad 
task  to  allude  again  to  so  much  that  is  rare  and 
beautiful  in  the  performance  and  the  spirit  of  the 
artist,  who  through  her  Art  was  bidding  us  fare- 
well. Rather  let  us  say.  not  without  hope,  Auf 
Wiedersehn  !  Mdme.  Schiller  is  to  sail  probably  in 
June. 

Miss  Bailey's  lovely  voice  and  her  expressive 
singing  were  in  harmony  with  such  a  concert.  Her 
selections  were  fine,  and  all  beautifully  sung.  The 
Aria  by  Paesiello,  with  its  florid  accompaniment 
nicely  played  by  Mme.  Dietrich-Strong,  a  true 
accession  to  our  list  of  professional  accompanists, 
was  something  novel  in  these  days  and  very  en- 
joyable. 


Two  subjects  of  rare  interest  and  importance 
were  furnished  us  in  the  last  concerts  of  the  Apollo 
and  the  Cecilia  Clubs:  Mendelssohn's  "Antigone," 
complete,  with  orchestra,  and  excellent  reading  of 
the  connecting  dialogue  by  Prof.  Churchill ;  and 
Handel's  lovely  Pastoral  Cantata  "  Acis  and  Gala- 
tea."    They  will  keep  for  fuller  notice. 


Baltimore,  May  20.— The  Peabody  Symphony  Con- 
certs have  probably  never  before  been  given  under  such 
inauspicious  circumstances  as  were  those  of  l.Tst  Win- 
ter. Owing  to  some  misunderstanding,  the  cost  of  the 
new  annex  to  the  Institute  building  exceeded  by  a  con- 
siderable sum  the  amount  originally  calculated  on,  and 
in  addition  to  this,  the  unprofitable  securities  in  which 
a  large  part  of  the  Peabody  fund  is  invested,  gave  but 
little  hope  that  a  fair  appropriation  for  the  musical  de- 
partment would  be  made.  Owing  to  the  efforts  of  a 
number  of  our  leading  musical  people,  however,  a  sat- 
isfactory share  arranjjement  was  finally  completed  with 
the  orchestra  for  eight  symphony  concerts,  beginning 
December  fifteenth  and  ending  March  sixteenth,  and  so, 
after  much  anxiety,  fear  and  worry  on  the  part  of  all 
concerned,  we  had  our  concerts  anyway.  It  is  true  the 
management  was  somewhat  embarrassed,  financially,  at 
the  time,  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  an  excuse  for  such  em- 
barrassment in  the  face  of  the  new  marble  annex,  erected 
at  an  enormous  expense  for  the  library,  wliile  the  musi- 
cal department  remains  neglected. 

The  concerts  were  all  well  attended,  several  of  them  a 
little  too  well  tor  individual  comfort,  and  when  the 
profits  were  divided  last  month,  the  orchestra  did  not 
come  out  at  the  small  end  of  the  horn.  Among  the 
soloists  appearing  during  the  season,  were  Miss  Lizzie 
Beltzhoover,  a  promising  young  pianiste,  Madame  Falk- 
Auerbach,  Miss  Henrietta  Beche,  Miss  Antonja  Henne, 
Mr.  Sidney  Lanier  and  Mr.  Franz  Remraertz. 

Asger  Hamerik,  the  director,  is  as  popular  as  ever.  He 
is  still  possessed  of  some  of  his  old  excitability  on  the 
stand,  but  then  we  cannot  expect  every  director  to  be 
as  calm  and  dignified  as  Thomas  or  Damrosch,  nnd  what- 
ever he  may  still  lack  in  this  particular,  he  makes  up  for 
in  his  compositions. 

A  notable  event  of  the  season  was  the  complimentary 
Symphony  Concert  given  to  Mr.  Sidney  Lanier  by  the 
Peabody  orchestra,  Madame  Falk-Auerbach  and  Miss 
Elisa  Baraldi,  at  which  Mr.  Lanier  played  on  the  flute, 
Bmil  H.irtmann's  G  minor  Violin  Concerto  (op.  19>,  en- 
tirely from  memory,  showing  most  careful  and  thorough 
study. 

Preparations  are  being  completed  for  the  Musical 
Festival  to  take  place  28tli  and  29th  inst.  The  orchestra 
will  number  sixty-four  pieces,  and  the  chorus  over  two 
hundred  voices.    The  programme  will  be  as  follows: 

For  Tuesday  Night,  May  28.— Beethoven's  Seventh 
Symphony,  "  Inquesta  Tomba"  by  Mr.  Remmeriz,  Cho- 
ruSj  "  Calm  of  the  Sea,"  "  Leonore  "  Overture  (No.  3),  G 
major  Concerto  by  Madame  Falk-Auerbach,  songs  by 
Mr.  Remmertz,  and  the  "Hallelujah"  Chorus  from 
"  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives. " 

For  Wednesday  Night,  May  29.— Niels  Gade's  C  minor 
Symphony,  Scene  and  Air  from  Tannh.auscr  by  Mr. 
Remmertz,  ^Vagner'^  "  Siegfried  Idvl,"  March  and  Cho- 
rus from  Tannhiiuser,  Hanierik's  "  Jewish  Trilogy,"  nnd 
Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasie. 

Beside  the  two  evening  performances,  there  will  also 
be  an  afternoon  Concert  given  on  Mnnd-av,  June  ,3,  at 
which  all  the  orchestr.il  .ind  choral  selections  will  be 
played,  the  soloists  taking  part  only  in  the  evening  per- 
foimances.  The  president  of  the  festival  is  Mr.  Frank 
Prick,  one  of  our  leading  merchants,  a  veritable  enthu- 
siast in  n.isical  matters,  and  at  the  same  time  an  excel- 
lent manager.  The  affair  promises  to  be  a  most  decided 
success,  both  musically  and  financially.  MusiKUS. 
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Verdi's  Requiem.— Pro  and  Con. 

(From  the  Evening  Gazette.) 
The  perforraance  of  Verdi's  Requiem  by  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society,  at  Music  Hall,  on  Sunday  night, 
excited  a  remarkable  enthusiasm  in  the  large  audience 
that  listened  to  it.  There  was  a  general  expression  of 
regret  that  it  could  not  be  heard  again  this  season. 
"Whatever  position  may  be  accorded  it  by  those  whose 
judi;;ments  are  swayed  by  considerations  of  what  is 
cnlled  "  classical  "  music,  there  can  be  no  question  of 
its  claim  to  be  entitled  a  great  work.  "We  cannot  call 
to  mind  a  living  musician  capable  of  producing  a  com- 
position of  such  vivid  power,  of  such  profound  impres- 
siveness,  of  such  uplifting  intensity.  There  are,  doubt- 
less, many  who  can  work  more  thoroughly  within  the 
limits  of  an  earlier  school;  who  can  more  faithfully 
paraphrase  old  ideas,  and  reflect  the  distinctive  musical 
fashions  of  a  past  age;  butwekuowof  none  who  can 
produce  a  work  so  original  and  so  strikingly  satisfying. 
That  it  is  not  wrought  in  the  methods  of  B^ch  and  Han- 
del is  nothing  to  its  discrerlit.  It  is  none  the  less  serious 
in  spirit,  is  no  less  religious  in  feeling,  on  that  nccount. 
Fault  has  been  found  with  it  because  it  has  a  strong 
dramatic  color;  but  if  the  composer  has  attempted  to 
make  the  music  echo  the  sentiment  of  the  language, 
and  to  stir  his  hearers  ns  the  words  should  stir  them, 
who  shall  say  that  he  has  done  wrong?  If  there  is  a 
greater  warmth  and  a  deeper  passionate  intensity  here 
than  is  to  be  found  in  standard  music  of  this  class  we 
have  had  from  the  German  masters,  the  nationality  of 
the  composer  must  be  his  justification.  That  he  should 
have  written  as  an  Italian,  and  not  as  a  German,  was 
but  natural,  and  his  music  is  to  be  judged  from  his  own 
standpoint,  and  not  from  the  standpoint  of  those  who 
have  set  up  Bach  as  an  arbitrary  model  for  imitation. 
Its  independence  of  thought  and  of  treatment  is  one  of 
its  most  attractive  qualities.  Its  dramatic  color  at  once 
charms  and  impresses.  Martinets  in  criticism  may 
clamor  for  greater  calm  and  phlegmatic  repose,  may 
hold  up  quiet  polyphonic  intricacies  and  learned  coun- 
terpoint as  the  indispensable  characteristics  of  sacred 
music ;  but  a  musician  of  Verdi's  calibre  need  not  feel 
obliged  to  follow  them.  There  is  no  natural  law  forbid- 
ding music  for  the  church  to  borrow  effects  from  music 
for  the  stage;  and  it  is  better  that  Verdi  shoiUd  have 
produced  such  a  strong,  original  and  impressive  work 
as  his  Requiem  undoubtedly  is,  than  a  weak  and  dry  im- 
itation of  composers  who  wrote  according  to  the  spirit 
of  an  entirely  different  age  from  our  own.  Many  requi- 
ems and  oratorios  have  been  written  since  the  days  of 
the  great  masters;  but  how  few  of  them  have  lived!  It 
is  because  they  have  followed  their  models  too  closely, 
and  have  done  nothing  but  paraphrase  what  has  been 
said  before.  It  is  impossible  for  one  composer  to  write 
with  another  composer's  individuality.  He  may  work  in 
his  school,  but,  if  he  have  genius,  he  cannot  tie  himself 
down  as  a  mere  imitator.  Bach  has  said  all  it  is  possi- 
ble to  say,  according  to  his  mode  of  thought.  So  with 
Handel,  so  with  Mozart,  so  with  Beethoven.  Gifted 
composers  of  the  second  class  have  followed  in  the  wake 
of  these  stupendous  geniuses,  and  tried  to  work  after 
their  fashion ;  but  they  are  only  heard  for  a  moment, 
and  their  work  falls  into  obscurity,  overshadowed  by 
the  originals  they  have  so  industriously  copied.  There- 
fore when  a  composer  boldly  relies  upon  himself,  pre- 
fers to  mark  his  work  with  his  own  individuality,  rather 
than  with  that  of  another,  he  is  to  be  judged  acrording 
to  the  purpose  he  had  in  view,  and  according  to  the  suc- 
cess he  has  achieved  within  the  limits  he  set  himself, 
and  not  by  the  work  of  another.  Criticized  purely  as 
music  with  a  legitimate  aim,  and  with  results  leiritimate- 
ly  achieved,  Verdi's  Requiem  is  entitled  to  the  profound- 
e'st  admiration.  It  is  a  masterpiece  abounding  in  beau- 
ties of  the  most  pronounced  description.  It  is  absurd  to 
charge  it  as  a  fault  against  Verdi  that  he  is  as  much 
himself  here  as  in  any  of  his  operas.  Why  should  he  not 
be?  That  he  has  a  characteristic  style  which  he  cannot 
shake  off  is  no  more  a  failing  in  him"  than  it  was  in  Mo- 
zart; and  this  Requiem  is  so  immense  an  advance  on 
anything  he  has  done  before,  is  so  much  greater  in  its 
kind  than  anything  a  living  composer  has  as  yet  given 
us,  is  so  unmistakably  a  work  upon  which  the  imprint  of 
genius  is  everywhere  ineffaceably  stamped,  that  we  are 
too  thankful  to  receive  it  to  find  it  necessary  to  reproach 
the  composer  with  the  fact  that  he  is  himself.  Moreov- 
er, this  Requiem  impressed  itself  upon  us  as  profoundly 
religious  in  feeling,  as  elevated  and  pxire  in  sentiment, 
and  as  deeply  stirring  in  its  way  as  any  similar  composi- 
tion with  which  we  are  acquainted.  And.  above  all,  it 
is  a  satisfying  work,  which  we  believe  will  wear  well, 
and  will  out-live  detraction,  especially  sueh  detraction 
as  that  which  sneers  at  it  because  it  is  not  what  it  was 
never  intended  it  shoold  be. 


(From  the  Courier.) 

*  *  *  *  And  now,  concerning  the  real  gist  of  the 
Requiem.  That  it  is  purely  religious  music  can  surely 
not  be  said;  that  it  does  give  the  most  intense  dramatic 
expression  to  purely  religious  emotions  will  just  as  sure- 
ly be  claimed  by  the  composer's  admiring  countrymen. 
Here  the  great  question  of  nationaiity  comes  in.  If 
Italians  say  honestly— and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
their  honesty— that  this  Requiem  appeals  to  them,  I  will 
not  say  as  ecclesiastical,  or  purely  devotional  music,  but 


as  a  true,  dramatic  expression  of  religious  emotions,  and 
of  the  feelings  that  are  aroused  in  their  breasts  by  a  con- 
templation of  the  joys  of  eternal  salvation  and  the  ter- 
rors of  the  last  judgment,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
said  on  the  subject.  The  work  was  written  by  an  Ital- 
ian for  Italians.  Even  considering  the  music  as  such, 
apart  from  all  religious  quality,  there  exist,  no  doubt, 
those  who  will  pursue  a  very  similar  line  of  argument  in 
reply  to  any  objections  that  may  be  made  on  purely  mu- 
sical grounds-  It  may  be  said  that  persons  educated  in 
a  different  school,  or  even  that  those  who  have  no  Italian 
blood  in  their  veins,  are  incapa,ble  of  judging  Italian 
music  adequately.  If  this  is  true,  it  were  useless  to  per- 
form Italian  music  out  of  Italy.  But  surely  no  one  will 
venture  to  say  that  Signor  Verdi  would  care  to  have  the 
sphere  of  his  work  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  Ital- 
ian frontier.  A  composition  which  can  bear  criticism 
solely  from  the  aesthetic  point  of  view  of  a  single  nation- 
ality cannot  lay  claim  to  any  surpassing  merit.  No,  in 
speaking  of  Verdi's  Requiem,  we  must  take  it,  not  as 
merely  Italian  music,  but  as  music.  Looking  at  the  Re- 
quiem in  this  way,  its  most  striking  quality  must  be  called 
its  brilliancy  and  effectiveness;  next  to  this  its  most  sa- 
lient characteristic  is  its  audacity.  The  composer  has 
shrunk  from  using  no  possible  means  of  effect.  And  let 
it  be  said  at  once  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  work 
seems  wholly  spontaneous;  never  dragged  in  by  the 
hair,  or  forced.  Such  an  overwhelming  outburst  of  un- 
bridled intensity  as  the  Dies  irm^  forinstance,  has  rarely 
been  heard.  To  those  who  are  satisfied  with  looking 
for  sheer  physical  excitement  in  music,  the  Requiem 
must  seem  a  masterpiece.  But  some  of  us  cannot  per- 
suade ourselves  to  find  the  end  of  art  here,  and  beyond 
this— with  the  exception  of  some  few  passages  of  real 
beauty  and  sentiment— the  Requiem  hardly  goes.  A 
great  deal  is  said  about  musical  form,  often  in  the 
vaguest  possible  way,  and  probably  with  no  very  dis- 
tinct idea  of  what  is  meant  by  the  term.  About  "form" 
nothing  need  be  said  here;  Verdi  has,  as  I  have  already 
said,  shown  himself  so  at  home  in  the  forms  he  has  cho- 
sen that  his  use  of  them  calls  for  scarcely  any  technical 
criticism.  But  what  does  call  for  criticism  is  the  pre- 
vailing superfi-ciality,  want  of  genuine  power,  one  is  al- 
most tempted  to  say  the  triviality  of  much  of  the  music 
If  such  music  is  indeed  capable  of  touching  the  heart 
and  inspiring  profound  awe  is  some  persons,  then  can 
some  hearts  be  touched  by  very  strange  means.  The 
Dies  Ira  is  brilliant,  irresistibly  exciting,  if  you  will,  but 
^and  and  terrible  it  is  not;  the  famous  big-drum  with 
its  braces  slackened,  actually  makes  one  laugh !  All  the 
brilliancy  ef  the  trumpets  in  the  Tiiba  7}ii-nim,Sind  the 
poetic  idea  of  their  sounding  blasts  from  different  parts 
of  the  orchestra  and  from  behind  the  stage,  cannot  cov- 
er up  the  weakness  of  the  themes  they  play  nor  the 
trivialily  of  the  harmony  which  supports  them.  No 
amount  of  learning  nor  ease  in  handling  counterpoint 
can  infuse  nobility  and  dignity  into  the  Quam  olim. 
Who  can  listen  to  the  Quantus  tremor  with  trembling,  or 
with  any  other  feeling  except  a  possible  reeret  that  it 
reminds  one  so  much  of  the  Anvil  Chorus  f  Throughout 
the  work  one  too  continually  finds  poetic  intention  tak- 
ing the  place  of  musical  vitality;  the  intention  is,  for  the 
most  part  fine,  but  it  is  rarely  carried  out  with  convinc- 
ing power.  In  the  Offertory,  for  instance,  the  idea  of 
having  the  opening  phrases.  Libera  ani?»asand  so  forth, 
sung  by  the  three  lower  voices  of  the  quartet,  and  the 
soprano  come  in  alone  on  the  sentence:  sed  signifer 
sanctus  Michael  reprmnentet  eas  in  lucem  and  so  forth  is  a 
fine  one;  but  the  musical  working  out  of  the  idea  is  not 
strong.  And  after  all  the  talk  about  Verdi's  learning 
and  contrapuntal  skill,  what  does  it  really  amount  to? 
The  question  should  not  be:  "Can  Verdi  write  a  good 
fugued  double  chorus?'"  but  it  should  be,  **Can  Verdi 
invent  a  theme  which  from  its  own  nature  is  fitted  for 
fugual  treatment?"  It  is  not  a  question  of  technical 
skill  but  of  creative  power;  and  it  is  just  the  creative 
power  which  seems  weak  in  the  Requiem^  not  the  techni- 
cal skill  in  handling  musical  material.  In  spite  of  its 
less  strikingly  apparent  frivolity  of  style,  Verdi's  Requi- 
em—considered as  pure  music— cannot  justly  he  said  to 
show  so  high  a  degree  of  genuine  creative  genius  as  Ros- 
sini's Stabat  Mater.  There  is  not  a  numbier  in  it  which 
can  compare  with  the  older  composer's  Quando  corpus. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  genius  which  is  shown  in  the  Re- 
quiem  is  not  of  a  very  nigh  nor  very  fine  quality.  As  in 
most  of  his  other  works,  so  also  here,  Verdi  has  shown 
himself  to  be  lacking  in  true  depth  of  sentiment,  and 
the  intensity  of  his  passion  does  not  atone  for  its  super- 
ficiality. "W.  F.  Apthorp. 


Hats  and  Encores.  At  the  Cincinnati  Festival, 
which  takes  place  next  week,  two  very  sensible  regula- 
tions will  be  enforced;  The  first  will  forbid  ladies  to 
wear  their  hats  during  the  performances.  This  will  se- 
cure an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  stage.  As  ladies'  hats 
are  now  constructed,  a  man  of  average  height  cannot 
see  over  them.  As  the  rule  is  universal  in  its  applica- 
tion, no  one  can  complain.  It  will  serve  the  public  con- 
venienee  and  comfort,  and,  though  some  ladies  raav 
grieve  over  the  prospect  that  they  cannot  display  their 
new  head-gear,  they  have  the  compensation  of  knowing 
that  they  will  look  prettier  without  their  high  hats  than 
with  them.  Esthetically,  the  effect  of  a  woman's  head 
is  spoiled  by  the  structure  erected  on  the  top  of  her 
piled-up  hair;  even  if  it  were  not  so,  she  should  be  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  something  for  the  common  good,— espec- 
ially as  the  sterner  sex  make  no  objection  to  removing 
their  head-coverings.  A  lady  sitting  behind  a  gentle- 
man with  a  stOve-pipe  hat  on  can  have  some  faint  idea 
of  the  sufferings  of  a  gentleman  sitting  behind  a  lady 
with  a  hat  of  the  period,  towering  above  its  substratum 
of  twists,  coils,  and  frizzes.  The^second  regulation  for- 
bids any  encores.  It  is  almost  an  equivalent  for  the  ex- 
? tense  of  the  trip  to  Cincinnati  to  attend  seven  concerts 
rom  which  the  encore  fiend  is  pereiuptorily  banished. 
Had  such  a  regulation  not  been  enforced,  it  might  have 
been  possible  that  some  of  the  insane  encorers  might 
have  demanded  a  repetition  of  the  Ninth  Symphony  or 
the  Grand  Mass.- CAicai^o  Tribune. 


>ptial    Itotirts. 


DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE 

rj.A^TEST  3WETJSIC, 

Pablisbed  br  Oliver  Ditson  dc  Co. 


Tooali  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

The  following  four  are  classed  as  "  Songs " 
sung  in  public  by  Mademoiselle  Marie  Roze,  and 
are  of  course,  well  chosen  and  effective.    Tlie 
illustrated  title  is  beautiful. 
Absence.     (L' Absence).    G.  4.  d  to  F. 

Beethoven.  50 
"  Toward  thee  my  thought  is  ever  reaching." 
"  Vers  toi,  s'^lance  ma  pens6e." 
Speak  again,  Love!  (Pur  dicesti).    Parle  en- 
core.    E.     n.     E  to  F.     Lotti.  A.  D.  1700.  50 
"  Pur  dicesti,  O  bocca,  bocca  bella." 
"  Speak  again,  love,  I  fain  would  hear." 
•'  Parle  encore,  je  veux  entendre." 
Brightly  the  Sunlight.    Serenade  Valse.     E. 
5.  E  to  a.  .         Metra.  50 

"  Thus  sung  a  gay  Andalusian." 
**  Ainsi  parlait,  dans  la  montagne." 
First  Day  of  Happiness.     (The  Sprites).    B6. 
5.  b  to  g.  Auher.  50 

"Ah!  the  Sprites  are  there!" 
"  Ah!les  Djinssontla." 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  subjects  are  unnsually 
well  chosen,  and  all  are  somewhat  out  of  the 
beaten  track  of  concert  songs. 

Agnus  Dei.    Behold  the  Lamb.  G.  3.  E  to  E. 

Wright.  30 
Words  from  the  Hymnal,  and  the  music  makes 
an  effective  solo  for  church  service. 
My  Faith  looks  up  to  Thee.    A6.  3.  G  to  a. 

Wright.  30 
Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  Peccata  mundi. 
This  like  the  other  "  Agnus  Dei "  by  the  same 
author,  has  Latin  and  English  words.    A  good 
high  soprano  solo,  and  not  long  enough  to  be  te- 
dious, 
Tou  get  more  like  your  Dad  evei-y  Day.    C. 
2.  E  to  E.  Walker.  30 

Comic.    From  "  Babes  in  the  Wood." 

Instrnmental. 

Tarantelle.         E6  minor    6.  Schumann.  50 

As  E6  minor  has  a  Six  Flat  signature,  and  a 

tarantelle  is  a  rapid,  harum-scarum  piece,  it  is 

evident  the  player  has  something  to  do.    Capital 

practice. 

Bells  of  Corneville.    Waltzes.       3.       Pratt.  35 
Pretty  waltzes  from  the  new  opera. 

Favorite  Authors.    Choice  melodies  simpli- 
fied by  U.  Maylath. 
No.  4.    Marohe  de  Nuit.  (Gottschalk).   F. 

4.  75 

No.  8.     Grand  Polka  de  Concert.   (Gotts- 
chalk).   F.    4.  75 
No.  9.    La  Rtve.     (Wallace).      G.    4.       1.00 
The  above  pieces,  with  the  others  of  the  set, 
are,  in  the  original  form,  too  difficult  for  aver- 
age players,  and  Mr.  Maylath  has  done  well  in 
arranging  them  so  that  a  larger  number  may  en- 
joy them. 

Whims.  (Grillen).  D6.  4.  Schumann.  35 
The  direction  *'Mit  Humor "  or  "  With  Hu- 
mour" indicates  a  "  talking  "  character  to  the 
music,  which  accoidingly,  all  the  way  through, 
seems  to  be  endeavoring  to  say  something.  The 
result  is,  a  very  expressive  piece,  which  seems 
like  a  fragment  of  a  symphony. 
My  Happiest  Day  in  Berlin.    Waltz.        3. 

Gung'l.  50 
What  made  Gung'l  so  happy,  no  one  can  tell. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  fine  success  of  this  bright 
composition,  and  the  consequent  receipt  of  abun- 
dant Rix-Dollars. 
n  Trovatore.    Fautasie  Brillante.       E6.    5. 

S.  Smith.  1.00 
As  the  Trovatore  has  a  prevalent  air  of  sadness, 
Smith's  brilliancy  has  the  effect  of  enlivening  and 
changing   the  character,  making  quite  a  new 
thing  of  familiar  airs. 

BOOKS. 
Johnson's  New  Method  fob  Thorough  Base. 
An  Instruction  Book  in  the  Art  of  Playing 
Church  or  Glee  Music,  and  all  other  kinds 
that  are  printed  in  Four  or  More  Parts,  on 
the  Organ  or  Pianoforte.  By  A.  N.  John- 
son.    Price  $1.25. 

Tliis  is  at  once  the  most  simple  and  most  thor- 
ough instruction  book  extant  for  learning  to 
play  chords.  A  very  large  proportion  of  all  who 
play  four-part  music  on  Church  or  Reed  Organs, 
or  on  the  Piano,  play  but  two  or  three  p:irts,  and 
do  not  understand  chords.  All  these  will  be 
greatly  benefitted  by  a  study  of  this  easy  and 
thorough  New  Method,  which  may  be  learned 
with  or  without  a  master. 


ABBREVIATIONS. — Drgrces  of  difficulty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
B6,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  below 
or  above  the  staff.  Thus:  "C.  6.  c  to  E,"  means  "Key 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  be- 
low, highest  letter,  E  on  the  4th  space." 


Published   in  the  Autumn   and  Winter  of  the  Years   1877-78. 
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Quadrilles. 


Mazurka  Quadrille.     Violin  and  Piano.     Z..S.  Winner. 

This  is  one  of  nine  quail  rill  e-s,  with  a  common  title,  giving 

quite  a  variety.    Mr.Winncr  imderstands  the  instruments  for 

which  he  arranges,  and  brinjjs  iu  no  unnecessary  difficulties. 

Cellier's  Tower  of  London  Quadrille.     3 Strauss. 

This  brilliant  and  graceful  quailrille  has  6  numbers,  and  6 
music  pages,  enough  for  quite  a  variety. 


50 


40 


Waltzes. 

"Waltz"  is  a  technical  won!,  being  the  name  of  nearly 
all  the  instrumental  music  in  triple  time.  But  very  few 
waltzes,  comparatively,  are  used  in  connection  with  danc- 
ing.   They  are  made  to  delight  the  ear. 

Village  Belle  Waltz.    C.    3 By  IF.  F.  Sudds.  30 

A  bright  waltz,  with  a  most  agreable  sparkle  to  it. 

Nancy  Lee  Waltz  and  Quickstep.  E&.  3.  By  C.  E.  Pratt.  40 
Includes  a  favorite  melody,  finely  arranged  for  the  piano. 

Dream  of  Pleasures  Waltzes.    3 By  R.  II.  Clouston.  60 

Very  musical  waltzes,  which  are  not  divided  into  numbers, 
but  have  all  the  variety  of  '•  sets  "  and  cover  eight  pages. 

International  Rifle  Match  Waltzes.     3.    By  C.  E.  Pratt.  75 
Four  bright  waltzes,  with  an  Introduction  and  a  Coda. 
Musical  riflemen  will  agree  that  Mr.  Pratt  has  hit  the  mark, 
this  time. 

No.  1.    Silver  Cross  Waltz.     0.      3  J.  S.  Knight.  30 

"    9.    Don't  forget  me.    Waltz.    C.    3.  "  30 

These  are  two  of  the  numbers  of  J.  S.  Knight's  "Album," 
which  has  12  pieces  of  dance  music.  Mr.  K.  had  quite  a 
"  Strauss-like  "  facility  in  the  composition  of  music  for  tlie 
dance,  for  which  he  was  also  a  very  brilliant  player.  The 
other  numbers  are  Polkas,  Sohottisches,  Marches  and 
Galops. 

Two  Waltzes  for  4  Hands By  Carl  Bohm,  each,  40 

No.  1.    Grace.     (La  Gracieuse.)    D.    3. 
"    2.    Golden  Locks.     (Blonde  Locken.)    G.    3. 
These  are  bright  and  rather  easy  waltzes,  rendered  still 
more  bright  and  spirited  by  the  4-hand  arrangement. 

Telephone  Waltz.     F.     2 J.  W.  Turner.  30 

The  wonderful  new  invention  should  be  often  used  to 
transmit  this,  its  "namesake"  waltz,  which  will  not  fail  to 
please. 

Valse  Aei'ienne.     A6.     3 Spindler.  35 

A  nice  kind  of  Etude  of  Expression,  which,  by  the  way, 
furnishes  capital  exercise  in  scales  and  runs. 

The  Man  in  the  Moon  Waltz.    D.  3 Fernald.  30 

A  very  pleasing  melody,  arranged  as  the  air  of  a  very  pleas- 
ing waltz. 


Galops,  Marches,  8chottisches,  &c. 

Wedding  Tour  Galop.      Bj  Louis  Wallis.     F.    3 35 

Quite  pleasing  enough  to  merit  its  pretty  name.  Con- 
tains a  couple  of  glissades,  and  quantities  of  accents,  stac- 
cato marks  and  marks  of  expression. 

Spring  Greeting.     Galop  de  Bravoura.    Tib.    6. 

By  7'.  B.  Grass.  40 
About  four  degrees  more  difficult  than  ordinary  Galops, 
and  constitutes  a  boisterous  greeting  to  Spring,  with  quanti- 
ties of  octaves,  chromatics  and  arpeggios,— a  sort  of  March 
wind  galop. 

Wild  Rose  Schottische.     A.     3 J.  S.  Knir/U.  30 

The  channing  wild  rose  has  here  an  elegant  tribute  ot 
bright  tones. 

Minuet  by  Boccherini.    A.     3 Arr.  by  .J.  Low.  35 

Quaint  and  pretty.  Played  by  Thomas's  Orchestra.  For 
4  hands,  and  also  for  2  hands. 

First  Attempt  Polka.      Bb.  2 Biley.  30 

Evidently  not  the  first  attempt  of  the  composer,  but  is  just 
the  pretty  thing  that  will  tempt  the  player  to  practice  his  Hrst 
polka  faithfully. 

Hidden  Smiles.     Mazurka  Caprice.     F.    6. 

By  Fi'ed.  Kem/on  Jones.  65 
A  piece  for  players  of  talent;  with  a  great  deal  of  what  is 
light  and   tasteful,  "  hidden  "  in  it,  that  will  need  a  delicate 
touch  ancl  some  care  to  find. 


.5th  Avenue  Bell  Chimes  March.   A.   3.  By  J.A.Relfrich.  35 
More  properly  a  Quickstep,  and  the  bell  tones  fit  well  to 
the  rest  of  the  cheertul  music. 

School  Girl's  March.     D.     3.   By  Maurizio  G.  Giannetti.  30 
Now  this  is  just  the  thing  for  misses  who  are  learning  to 
play;— a  nice  march,  ..ud  made  expressly  for  them. 

Telephone  March.     G.     3 J.  W.  Turner.  3 

A  fine  march  or  quickstep,  with  a  title  for  the  times. 

Secret  Love.     Gavotte Johann  Resch.  35 

A  strange  name,  which  many  do  not  understand;  but  good, 
bright  music  with  aiileasing  tinge  of  quaintness  about  it. 

Grand  Turk'sh  March.     Bb.  3 Henry  Pierre  Keens.  40 

As  performed  by  Gilmore's  Band  at  the  Summer  "Nights' 
Concerts.  A  very  spirited  March,  which  should  make  its 
way  to  populiirity  without  the  endorsement  of  the  '  concerts,' ' 
which,  however,  have  given  it  a  good  "launch." 

Four  Compositions  by  Francis  Mueller Each,  30 

No.  1.    Farewell  Schottische.    F.    3. 
Easy  and  pleasant  practice,  the  only  difficulty  being  to 
master  a  few  short  runs  iu  octaves. 

Old  Nick's  Galop.     P.     3 J.  S.  Knight.  30 

Rather  a  wicked  name  for  a  very  innocent  and  pretty  galop. 


Instructive  Pieces. 

These  pieces  are  by  no  means  only  for  instructive  pur- 
poses, as  they  may  contain  the  best  kind  of  music.  But 
they  fit  into  a  course  of  study  so  nicely  as  to  deserve  a 
separate  mention. 

Six  Easy  Sonatas By  G.  Gurlett.  Each,  35 

An  easy  Sonata  is  a  Sonatina.  No.  1,  which  is  in  the  key 
of  C,  may  pass  for  a  sample  of  the  whole.  Two  pages  of 
"Allegretto"  are  followed  by  a  half  page  of  "Andante" 
and  another  "  Allegretto  "  byway  of  ending.  Good  and 
pleasant  practice. 

Musical  Nosegay.  12  Melodious  pieces  in  the  easiest 
Major  and  Minor  keys,  graded  as  to  difliculty. 
In  3  Numbers.     Each 75 

These  pretty  fragments  gradually  advance  from  the  1st  to 
the  3d  degree  of  difficul  y.  They  are  by  F.  Lichner,  and  com- 
prise: 
In  the   1st  Number.     "  Blue  Violets,"     "Reseda," 
"  Dancing  and  Spinning,"   and    "  Golden  Spurs." 
In  the  2d  Number,  "  Evergreen,"    "  Forget  me  not," 

"  Snow-bells."  and  "Lilies." 
In  the  3d  Number,  "  Pure  White,"    "  May  Blooms," 
"  The  Prize,"  and  "  The  Cypress  Tree." 

The  Merry  Days  of 'Youth,  Six  Melodious  and  In- 
structive Pieces By  Josef.  Liiw.  30 

No.  1.    A  Morning  in  the  Woods.      "  Morgens  in 
Walde."     C.    3. 

May  serve  as  a  specimen.  It  is  a  fine  piece,  and  pays  for 
the  learning. 


Hondos. 

The  Sirens.     (Die  Sirenen).     A').  3 Spindler.  36 

The  direction  to  play  "  m  iih  intense  feeling  and  longing  " 
indicates  the  rii'h,  emotional  character  of  this  Bluette  in 
which  Spindler  shows  his  usual  good  taste. 

Song  of  the  Summer  Winds.   Reverie.     E6.  4.  Newton.  35 
The  summer  breezes  and  the  whispering  pines  and  he  i- 
locks,  suggest  many  restful  reveries, — which  are  here  very 
gracefully  expressed. 

Gay  Posies.     (Bliimlein  Tausendshon).     Op.  230.    C.  3. 

Spindler.  35 
Almost  a  Song  without  Words,  so  bright  and  jubilant,  and 
well  fitted  to  welcome  the  thousand-fold  pretty  flowers. 

Evening  Song.     Op.  85,  No.  12.    Bb.  4  and  3.  Schumann.  25 
There  are  two  arrangements,  one  easier  than  the  other,  on 
opposite  pages. 

The  Chimes  of  Home.     F.  4 Parker.  40 

Has  one  smooth,  graceful,  gliding  movement,  from  begin- 
ning to  end.    flight  perhaps  be  marked  3  for  difficulty. 


Abbreviations. — Degrees  of  difliculty  are  marked  from  1  to  7. 
The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capit.Tl  letter,  as"C,  B^,  etc.  A  large  Konian 
letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the  highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small 
Roman  letters  if  below  or  above  the  staff.  Thus:  "  C.  5.  c  to  K," 
means  "  Key  of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line 
below,  highest  letter,  E  on  the  4th  space. 
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MUSIC     BOOKS     FOR     THE 


CLORIOUS 


Temperance  Glees  !    Temperance  Songs  !    Temperance  Hymns! 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.  jHiWish  a  larsje  number  of  bonks  containing  music  well  fitted  to  make  lodge  meetings,  social  temperance  meetings, 

public  temperance  lectures,  etc.,  interesting.        They  wish  to  observe  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  words  that  have  exclusive 

reference  to  "  cold  water"  subjects  are  the  only  ones  appropriate  to  meetings.        Persons  tire  of  these,  and  wish  more 


I^ULL' 


variety.        This  fact  has  been  recognized  in  one  of  our  prominent  books,  called  : 


(New  and  enlarged  Edition).    By  ASA  HULL.    40  cts. 

Mr.  Hull  very  wisely  flUs  but  6.5  pages,  or  half  the  book,  with  Tem- 
perance Songs  and  Glees.  These  are  brisk,  crisp,  wide-awake  ones, 
well  fitted  to  stir  and  warm  temperance  blood,  which  needs  music  more 
than  wine. 

Among  them  we  find  what  may  be  termed  "Temperance  War 
Songs,"  as: 


Battle  for  the  KigM. 
Temperance  Army. 
Temperance  Call. 
Conquer  or  Die. 
Field  ot  Battle, 
On  to  meet  the  Foe. 
Temperance  Banner. 
Look  out  for  the  Enemy. 


Temperance  Crusade. 
Sound  the  Battle  Cry. 
Rally  for  the  Cause. 
Rallying  Song. 
The  Warfare. 
Marchinp:  On. 
AVe  are  Strong! 
Temperance  Marseillaise. 

Then  there  is  the  praise  of  cold  water,  which  of  course  includes  the 
praise  of  tea  and  coHee  and  the  like : 

.    The  Brinlc  I'll  use.  The  drink  for  me. 

SparklinK  and  bright.  Sparkling  Fountam. 

Sparkling  Water.  Cold  Water  Motto. 

Then  we  have  the  solemn  warnings : 

Shun  I  he  Cup.  Touch  not  the  Cup. 

The  Stream  of  Woe.  The  Sociiil  Glass. 


A  few  other  songs  on  various  Temp.;rance  subjects,  complete  this 
department.  Next  follow  a  few  easy  glees,  to  sing  for  entertainment 
in  social  meetings.     They  are; 


Larboard  Watch. 
Make  me  no  gaudy  Chaplct. 
Wanderer's  Farewell. 
When  the  Swallows. 
Soldier's  Farewell. 
Hail,  smiling  Morn, 
Come  o'er  the  Moonlit  Sea. 
Banish,  O  Maiden. 

In  addition  there  are,  at  the  end 
Sacred  Tunes : 

God  our  Guide. 

The  Harvesters. 

Whiter  than  Snow. 

Sweet  Bye-and-Bye. 

Under  his  AVings. 

All  for  Jesus. 

My  aiu  Countrie. 

In  God  we  trust. 

Stand  up  for  Jesus. 

The  New  Song. 

I  love  to  tell. 

Walk  in  the  Light. 

Songs  of  Faith. 

America.  Zion. 

Goodwin.  Boylston. 

Nettleton.  Balerma. 

Newton.  Martyn. ' 


Ye  Shepherds,  tell  mo. 
Life  let  us  cherish. 
Switzcr's  Song  of  Home. 
Rock  of  Liberty. 
Boatmen's  Chorus. 
Spring's  Delights. 
Glad  Spring-time. 
The  Old  Blacksmith. 

of  tliis  useful  work,  more  than  40 

Riven  Bock. 

What  a  Friend! 

Sing  his  Love. 

Looking  to  Jesus. 

.411  to  Christ. 

Work  for  the  Niglit. 

Only  rememberf'd . 

The  Great  Phywiei  m. 

Rescue  the  Perisldng. 

Coronation. 

Dennis. 

Heleadeth  me. 

Saviour,  like  a  Shepherd. 

Hebron.  Greenville. 

Heber.  I'eterboro. 

Rockingham.  Charity. 


73    GTS. 

A  Collection  of  Sacred  and  Secular  Music  for  Temperance  Gather- 
ings, Glee  Clubs,  etc. 

This  is  a  fine  book  of  124  pages,  containing  about  50  songs  and  glees 
in  excellent  taste.     They  are : 


Again  we  meet. 

God  l)lPss  our  Home. 

O  Jesus,  who  for  lovo  of  me. 

Cross  and  Crown. 

Hear  the  Wives  and  MotherF. 

Don't  wed  a  man  who  drinks. 

Beware !    Beware ! 

Good  Night,  Counades. 

When  dusky  Twilight. 

The  First  Glass. 

Say  you'll  forgive. 

Crystcil  River. 

3  o'clock  in  the  Morning. 

Vile  Wine-cup. 

Far  away  froiu  Sorrow. 

Don't  forget. 

When  the  cup  is  flowing. 

Water  for  me. 

Not  among  the  Rye. 

Beware  of  the  Sniire. 

Long  and  Dreary  Way. 

Old  Man's  Drnnk. 

Out  in  the  Snow. 

The  Child's  Appeal. 

Don't  sell  my  Father  Rum. 

Drinking  Gin. 

Learn  a  Ti  ade. 


Father,  hear  us  I 

Do  right. 

Father,  keep  me  near  thee. 

Teach  me  to  pr-ny. 

I'm  done  with  you. 

Cup  of  Crystal. 

Take  care!    Take  care! 

Oh.  hush  thee,  my  darling. 

Sad  with  its  aching. 

King  Whisky. 

Our  Foes. 

Dinna  Forget. 

Temperance  Tree. 

Good-bye  to  Drink. 

Take  by  the  hand. 

Listen  to  my  Pleading. 

Who  will  help. 

Remember  in  your  prayers. 

The  Proposal. 

Reeling. 

Cold  Water. 

Praying  Band. 

Throw  out  your  Whisky ! 

Follow  up  the  Plow. 

We  won't  leave  the  Farm. 

Poor  Little  Tim. 

Living  Waters. 


Boards  3.5  cts.  Paper  30  cts. 
This  work  has  special  claims  on  Temperance  people,  as  it  wtis  pre- 
pared by  Mrs.  Maggie  N.  Van  Cott,  who  is  a  most  talented  and  useful 
lecturer  on  Temporanco,  as  well  as  a  revival  preacher.  At  the  date  of 
this  writing,  she  has  just  conducted  a  Temperance  meeting,  at  which 
4,000  people  were  present.  Her  Praise  Rook  was  prepared  for  Gosptl 
Meetings,  Temperance  ones  as  well  as  other.      Some  of  the  songs  are : 

Temperance  Hymn.  Patiently  we've  waited. 

Temperance  March.  For  Children. 

Temperance  Chorus.  With  Banner  and  Badge. 

Hope  tor  the  Fallen.  O'er  the  Dark  Abodes. 

And  besides  those  exclusively  for  Temperance,  there  are  many  cheer- 
ful hymns,  such  as : 

How  goes  the  Battle?  The  Fountain  lies  open. 

Beautiful  Homo.  Rest  remaincth. 

Just  as  tliou  art.  Storm  the  Fort. 

And  many  others. 


A  Collection  of  Temperance  Melodies.    By  S.  K.  WHITING.    40  cts 

Puke  I^ight  has  156  pages,  which  contain  altogether  too  many  good 
Temperance  lays  to  allow  their  names  being  transferred  to  this  col- 
umn. It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  a  number  of  pages  are  filled  with 
music  for  the  ceremonies  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  and  of  the  Good 
Templars,  besides  which  there  are  120  songs,  all  full  of  life. 


Many  good  lyrics  will  also  be  found  in  the  older  Temperance  Song 
books,  as : 

THE  NEW  TEMPERANCE  MELODIST.  Bys.  hubbabd.   .50 

It  has  about  a  hundred  Songs. 

UNION  TEMPEKANCE  SONG-  BOOK.  .25 


Attention  is  also  called  to  our  unexcelled  Praise  Books,  which,  in 
the  present  very  proper  union  of  Temperance  and  Christianity  become 
superior  Temperance  books. 


By  D.  F.  HODGES. 


Boards  30  cts. ;  Paper  25  cts. 


This  is  so  beautiful  a  book  in  all  its  parts,  that  nothing  but  the  num- 
ber of  "  Revival "  song  books  in  the  market  at  the  date  of  publication, 
would  seem  to  have  prevented  its  very  general  adoption.  A  very  jjer- 
fect  and  pure  poetical  and  musical  taste  ruled  in  the  selection  of  the 
songs,  which  will  constantly  improve  un  acquaintance.     A  few  arc: 

All  to  Christ.  Beyond  the  smiling. 

Sweet  Bye  and  Bye.  Shadow  of  the  Cioss. 

We'll  soon  be  there.  Beautiful  Vale  of  Rest. 

I  long  to  be  there.  Jerus.nlem. 

It  may  be  near.  I  love  to  tell  the  story. 

A  Hundred  and  Thirty/  other  titles  could  be  here  written,  and  each 
would  indicate  a  hymn  or  tune  that  it  will  give  pleasure  to  sing. 

The  tasteful  picture  title,  with  its  motto:  "  Living  Waters  .^liall  flow 
out  of  Jerusalem,"  is  quite  appropriate  to  the  contents  of  the  book, 
and  is  a  pleasant  sight  for  Temperance  eyes. 


Ji^=SPEClMBN  Copies  of  the  above  books  will  be  mailed,  post-free, 
for  the  Retail  Price.  Reductions,  of  course  for  quantities.  Order  of 
any  of  the  publishers  mentioned  below. 


Chas.  H.  Ditson  &  Co., 

843  BROADWAV,  NEW  YORK. 


Lyon  &  Healy, 

CHICAGO. 


PUBLISHED   BY 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO., 

BOSTON. 
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Geo.  D.  Newhall  &  Co., 

CINCINNATI. 


J.  E.  Ditson  &  Co., 

922  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILA. 
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Dwight's  Jouknal    oi'  Music, 

Pablished  every  other  Saturday 

oxiivEit  x>i'rso3sr  <sb  go. 

451  Washington  St,,  Boston,  Mass, 

JOHN      S.      PWIGHT,      BDITOE. 

*a-THRMB.— If  mailed  or  called  for,  $2.00  per  anntiin; 
delivered  by  carriers,  $2.60.    Payment  in  advance. 
Advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  the  following  rates : 
One  insertion  per  line  30  cents. 
Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line,  20  cents. 
Special  rates  for  yearly  cards. 

J.  8.  SPOONBR,  PRINTER,  IT  PROVINCE  ST. 


J.dt;ertisemettts, 


EDWARD  SCHUBERTH   &  CO., 

Insic  Pilisliers,  Imprters  and  Dealers. 

"  All  the  latest  Publications." 
23  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK. 

969  Beoadway  Side,  bet.  15th  and  16th  Sts. 

NEW    ENGLAND 

Conservatory   of   Music. 
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Twelfth   Year. 

PATS  for  120  Hour  Lessons  with  Eminent 
•  Instructors.    Send  for  Circular,  or  apply  to 
E.  TOURJEE,  Music  Hall. 


To  Piano  Teachers. 

Mtt.  W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS  respectfully  announces  that 
he  wiU  not  engage  in  the  usual  "Normal"  work  this 
summer,  but  Instead  thereof  will  carry  on  classes  in  har- 
mony, lectures  on  musical  history  and  sesthetics,  lectures 
on  the  art  of  piano  teaching,  and  give  private  lessons  on 
the  Pianoforte  and  Organ,  in  Evanston,  111.,  a  pleasant 
suburban  university  town  twelve  miles  north  of  Chicago 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  As  the  class  is  limited 
earlv  application  will  be  necessary  to  secure  admission. 

968-970  Address,  Evanston,  HI. 


NORMAL  MUSIC  SCHOOL. 

WM.  H.  SHEKWOOD,  Director. 

At  Lyons,  Wayne  Co.,  New  York. 

Beginning  July  10th,  continuing  five  weeks,  ending 
Aug.  14th,  1878.  (In  connection  with  the  Lyons  Musical 
Academy,  L.  H.  Sherwood,  M.A.,  Principal.  Estab- 
lished 1854.) 

Mb.  and  Mas.  Wm.  H.  Shekwood,  of  Boston,  Piano, 
Daily  Classical  Recitals  and  Concerts,  «&c. 

Mb.  Harry  Wheeler,  (Teacher  in  N.  E.  Conservatory 
and  N.  E.  Normal  Music  School,)  Voice  Culture  and 
Lecturer  on  Vocal  Physiolog;y. 

Mr.  Sumner  Salter,  (Organist  of  Eliot  Church,  Bos- 
ton,) Organ  and  Vocal  Music. 

L.  H.  Sherwood,  M.A.,  Art  of  Fingering,  Art  of  Teach- 
ing, Oratorio  and  Chorus  Practice,  Harmony,  &c. 

Professor  S.  R.  Kelly,  Teacher  of  Elocution,  (Princi- 
pal of  Boston  Music  Hall  School  of  Elocution.) 

Monsieur  Armand  GiiYS,  (connected  with  some  of  the 
best  institutions  of  Boston,)  Italian  and  French 
Languages,  "  the  Physical  Relation  between  Pronun- 
ciation and  Musical  Sound." 

Miss  J.  Ettie  Crane,  (Teacher  in  State  Normal  School, 
Penn.,)  Boston  Method  of  teaching  Music  in  the  Pub- 
lic Schools. 
Tuitionfor  the  Course,  $15.00.    Private  lessons,  $1.00 

to  $3.00.     Good  Board  (with  furnished  rooms)  $4.00  per 

week. 
For  circulars  containing  complete  details,  address 
Ii.  H.  SHER'fFOOD, 

967-970  XjYona,  Wew  "Ifork. 

BBRNHARD  LISTEMANN  terminates  his  connection 
with  the  Boston  Philharmonic  Club  at  the  close  of 
the  present  season,  and  will  resume  his  Teaching  of  the 
Violin  on  or  after  June  1st,  1878.    Address:  Oliver  Dit- 
Bon  &  Co.,  or  C.  Pruf er,  30  West  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
966— 3mos. 


DR.  F.  .A.  WELTER,  Director  of  Music  at  the 
Virginia  Female  Institute,  Staunton,  Va.,  will  be 
open  for  an  engagement  in  like  capacity  or  as  Professor 
of  Classics  and  Modern  Languages.  Principals  or 
Trustees  of  Institutions  of  first  class  standing  only 
address  Box  33,  P.O.,  Staanton,  Va.         [964-71 


DITSON  &  CO. 

Invite  renewed  attention  to  their  "  Library  "  series  of 
books.  It  is  continually  enlarging,  and  growing  richer 
by  the  addition  of  collections  of  successful  Songs  or 
pieces,  and  includes  so  nearly  all  that  are  good,  that  no 
player  or  singer  can  very  well  dispense  with  the  pres- 
ence of  at  least  a  few  of  the  volumes  among  the  music 
on  the  Piano  or  Organ. 

The  larger  books  are  collected  under  the   general 
title  of 

Home  Musical  Library. 


Vocal 

1.  The  Sunshine  of  Song. 

2.  The  World  of  Song. 

3.  Gems  of  English  Song. 

4.  Household  Melodies. 

Vol.  I. 
6.        "  "       "    II. 

6.  Moore's  Irish  Melodies. 

7.  Silver  Chord. 

8.  Gems  of  German  Song. 

9.  Showerof  Pearls. Duets 

10.  Gems  of  Scottish  Song. 

11.  "       Sacred       " 

12.  Wreath  of  Gems. 

13.  Operatic  Pearls. 

14.  Silver  Wreath. 

Tocal  and  Instrumental. 

15.  Musical  Treasure. 

Uniform  Binding  and  Price,    $2.50  Boards; 
$3.00  Cloth  ;   $4.00  Gilt. 

The  smaller  books  have  the  general  title  of 

Gem  Musical  Library, 

Are  elegant  affairs,  each  contains  80  well  filled  pages, 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  25  songs  or  pieces,  well  dis- 
played, in  attractive  style. 

Price  in  Boards  $1.50 ;    in  Cloth  $2.00. 

OXiIVEK    DITS03Sr    Ss    CO., 
419  &  451  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


Xnfltrumental. 

16.  The  Cluster  of  Gems. 

17.  Gems  of  the  Dance. 

18.  Gems  of  Strauss. 

19.  Welcome  Home. 

20.  Pearls  of  Melody. 

21.  Pianist's  Album. 

22.  Pianoforte  Gems. 

23.  La  Cr^me  de  la  Cr6me. 

Vol.  I. 

24.  "       "       "     "    II. 

25.  Fountain  of  Gems. 

26.  Piano  at  Home. 

4-Hand  Pieces. 

27.  Organ  at  Home. 

Reed  Organ  Pieces. 

28.  Home  Circle.    Vol.  I. 

29.  "  "  "    IL 

30.  Parlor  Music.    Vol.  I. 
32.     "         "  "    n. 


Novello's  Publicatifins. 


The  most  striking  and  popular  Clidfuses  of 
the  Oratorios,  the  Operas,  favorite  Cantatas, 
Odes,  Masses,  etc.,  etc.,  added  to  which  are 
large  numbers  of  separate  Anthems,  Canticles, 
Glees,  and  Four-Part  Songs. 

These  very  convenient  publications,  (a  thous- 
and or  more  in  number),  include  almost  every 
good  thing  in  Chorus  form  that  can  be  called 
for.  The  prices  of  most  of  them  vary  from  S  to 
15  cents  per  copy. 

Novello's   Octavo  Editions 

of  Services  by  Modern  Composers.  Sixty  Servi- 
ces, or  Parts  of  Services,  by  first-rate  English 
composers.  The  Credos,  Te  Deums,  Jubilates, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  also  published  separately. 

Novello's  Part-Song  Book. 

Second  Series.  A  Collection  of  Four-part  Songs 
and  Madrigals,  by  Modern  Composers. 

There  are  Twenty  volumes  in  the  series,  each 
containing  6  to  8  of  the  best  Part-Songs.  Sepa- 
rately, 6  cts.  to  15  cts.  Each  book  or  volume  50 
cts. 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co., 

0.  H.  DITSOir  &  00.,         J.  E.  DITSON  &  00., 

New  York.  PMla, 

SOLE   AGENTS 

For  tlie  Gniteil  States  for  NotoHo's  Pilications, 


V  0  0 AL . 

Now  the  Sun  his  journey  ended.  Cradle  Song. 

P.  2.    c  to  D.  Taubert.  30 

Parted  forever.    D  minor.    3.    d  to  F. 

T.  T.  Barker.  35 
After  long  Tears.  E.  4.  d  to  F.  Schira.  40 
My  own  Beppins.     (II  mio  Beppin.)    D.  4.  d 

to  F.  Schira.  40 

Across  the  far  blue  hills,  Marie.    Bf'.    4. 

Blumenthal.  60 
The  Glory  of  a  Scar.        C.    3.    c  to  E. 

Blanche  Wilmot.  80 
The  Hour  is  late.     (Waldesgesprach).    E6. 

4.  c  to  F.  Jensen.  35 

Service  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
by  S.  N.  Penfield. 
Venite.     (Chant  form).    A5.    3.    E  to  E.  25 
Gloria  Patri.     (Easy  Anthem).    A6.  2.    E 

to  F.  25 

Venite.  (Anthem  Form).  E6.  4.  d  to  g.  50 
Te  Deum  Laudamus.  E6.  4.  E  to  a.  1.00 
Jubilate  Deo.    A6.    4.    c  to  a.  60 

Cantate  Domino.    A6.    4.    E  to  a.  1.00 

Davy  Jones.     E  minor,     b  to  E.  MoUoy.  30 

The  Herring  and  the  Oyster.     (Verliebte 

Hiiring.)     B6.     3.     d  to  F.  Schaffer.  S5 

Three  good  Ships  came  sailing  in.    G.   4.    b 

to  E.  Giles.  40 

The  Hidalgo.     (Der  Hidalgo.)    D.  4.  d  to  a. 

Schumann.  40 
Spanish  Evening  Hymn.    Duet.    A6.    4.    E 
to  g.  Wnght.  30 

Xngtramental. 

Chimes  of  Normandy.      Comic   Opera  by 
Planquette. 
Polka,  from  Chimes  of  Normandy.  B5.  3. 

Warren.  30 

Galop,     "  "  "  F.  3.     "         30 

Waltz,     "  "  "  E6  3.    "         30 

Potpourri,  "  "  3.     "         75 

Grand  Valse  Caprice.    B6.  4.  Wheeler.  40 

Creme  de  la  Creme  Waltzes.         3.        Keens.  50 

Meadow  Dance.     (Keigen  im  Griinen).    F.  3. 

Lange.  60 
Three  Morceaux  de  Salon.    By  L.  Streabhog. 

each  30 
No.  1.    Priere  du  Matin.    Melodic.    F.    2. 
"    2.    Echoes  des  Montagues.  Tyrolienne. 

F.    2. 
"    3.    Souvenirs  du  Bal.    Valse.    C.    2. 
Babillarde.    Caprice.  C.    3.  Baff.  40 

Aria  from  Orchestral  Suite  in  D.  Bach.  D. 

6.  Whitney.  40 

Dance  of  the  Bayaderes.  (B^jaderentanz  1. ) 
B6.  4.    Two  Hands.  Bubenstein.  50 

Four  Hands.  "  60 

Old  Folks  at  Home.    Variations.    G.    3. 

Warren.  50 
Modjeska  Waltzes.     (With  Portrait.)       3. 

Fernald.  50 

Books. 

Loeschhokn's  Piano  Studies.  With  Ameri- 
can fingering.   Op.  65.   Bks.  1,  2  &  3,  ea.  1.00 
Do.  Op.  66.  "  "        1.25 

Cojtcone's  50  Lessons  in  Singing,  for  the 
Middle  Register  of  the  Voice,  and  Bari- 
tone or  Bass.  Op.  9.  Book  1,  Middle 
Register.  Part  1,  $1.25 ;  Part  2,  $1.25 ; 
Complete,  $2.00.  Baritone  or  Bass, 
Part  1,  $1.50;  Part  2,  $1.50;  Complete,   2.50 

Dancing  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

By  C.  H.  Cleveland,  Jr.    Clo.  $1.00 ;  Bds,    80 

Music  by  Mail. — Music  is  sent  hy  mail,  the  expense 
being  one  cent  for  every  two  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof, 
one  or  two  cents  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music.  Persons 
at  a  distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  he  sent  at 
these  rates. 


DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC 


MRS.    FLORA    E.    BARRY,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.     124  Chandler  St. , 
near  Columbus  Avenue. 


GW.  FOSTEK,  Conductor  and  Vocaliat,  will  resume 
.  Lessons  on  and  after  Oct.  9, 1875,  at  690  Washington 
Street,  rooms  of  Woodward  &  Brown,  Boston.  Call  Sat- 
urdays from  11  to  12  o'clock. 


111  i  u 


FOR    THE    NEXT    MUSICAL    SEASON. 


Clark's  Reed  Organ  Melodies, 


AirABDBD  to  L.  POSTAWKA  &  CO.,  Camljridgeport, 
Mass.  The  United  States  Centennial  Commission  an- 
nounces the  following  as  the  hasis  of  an  Award  to  Loois 
POSTAWKA  &  Co.,  Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  for  MABTO 
^TOOIj.  Report. — For  ingenuity  of  construction,  and 
firmness  and  immovability  when  in  use. 

A.  T.  GOSHORN,  Director- General. 
rsEALl  J-  E.  HAWLET,  President. 

Attest:  J.  L.  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 
»'  We  think  the  Stool  one  of  the  best  ever  offered  to  the 
public.  STEINWAT  &  SONS,  New  York." 


By  Wm.  H.  Claeke,  $2.50  In  Boards,  $3.00  in  Cloth,  $4.00  Gilt.  A  gi-eat  deal  of  music 
made  for  Keed  instruments  is  merely  Piano  music.  It  is  quite  ti'ue,  that  on  the  modern  Reed 
Organ,  one  can  play  anything  in  the  compass  of  the  instrument,  providing  the  music  is  not  too 
rapid  for  the  clear  "  speech "  of  the  reeds,  and  produce  a  good  effect.  Still  there  is  a  true 
Keed  Organ  Music,  vrhich  is  peculiar  to  the  instrument,  and  sounds  better  on  that  than  on 
anytliing  else. 

This  kind  of  music  almost  exclusively  fills  the  collection  of  "  Melodies."  A  little  concession 
is  made  to  convenience  of  playing  among  amateurs,  by  retaining  a  simple  chord  bass,  which 
■will  be  found  attached  to  part  of  the  pieces.  Otherwise,  the  airs  are  in  strict  Reed  organ  style,  as 
will  be  well  believed  by  those  who  accidentally  commence  at  the  beginning,  and  are  drawn  on 
by  the  beauty  of  the  contents,  until  one  is  really  reluctant  to  leave  the  book  before  the  end  is 
reached.    There  are  200  pages,  full  Sheet  Music  size,  and  about  120  pieces. 


TVA'TTCITn  Realizing  how  much  time  and  effort  are 
iVL  U  oiU  I  consumed,  both  by  Professionals  and 
Amateurs,  in  the  search  for  good  music,  in  sufficient 
number  and  variety  for  the  constant  demand,  Miss 
Brown  offers  her  assistance  in  selecting  it,  for  teaching 
or  concert  purposes,  or  to  increase  private  repertoires. 
Tliis  has  been  done  successfully  in  England,  and  fiUs  a 
great  need  here. 
References:— Mr.  Wm.  H.  Sherwood,  Rev.  Dr.  C.  A. 

^^'^°*'  MISS  MARIE  A.  BEOWN, 

P.  O.  Box  900,  Boston. 
N.B.— Not  an  agency,  nor  carried  on  in  the  Interest  of 
any  firm.  ^^^ 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO., 

Publishers  of  Music  and  Music  Books.   Dealers 
in  Pianos,  Reed  Organs,  and  all  other  Musical 
Instruments,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
4:40  &.  451   YVasbingrt'oii  Street,   Boston, 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO., 

[srCCESSOES  TO  J.  L.  PETERS,] 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
S43  Broaflway,  Wew  York. 

s^  Mm  wwMBWM  #  mm^^ 

[STJCCESSOKS    TO    LEE    &    WALKEB,] 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music 
and  Musical  Merchandise. 

OSS  Cliestnnt  Street,  Pbiladelpbia. 

The  above  three  stores  have  close  connections, 
so  that  the  same  music  and  the  same  music 
books  may  be  seen  and  are  for  sale  in  each 
store;  as  also  in  the  stores  of  the  following 
special  Agents : 

L^S'OTV  Ac  HE^^^L^^, 

Music  Publishers,   and  Wholesale    and  Retail 
Dealers  in  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musical 
Instruments,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
The  largest  stock  in  the  North  West. 
Cblcag-o,  XII. 

Geo.  D.  Newhall  &  Co., 

[Successors  to  Dobmeyer  &  Newhallj , 
Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Music,  Music 
Books,  Musical  Instruments  and  Musical  Mer- 
chandise. 

Cincinnati,  Obio. 


{In  Prospect). 


Glarke'g  Hamonio  Sohool  for  the  Organ. 


By  Wm.  H.  Clarke. 


This  fine  book  will  be  ready  for  the  use  of  Organists  on  their  i-eturu  from  the  summer  vaca- 
tions. A  glance  at  the  manuscript  will  show  that  the  author  is  quite  likely  to  make  as  happy  a 
"  hit "  as  in  the  case  of  his  "  Modern  School  for  Reed  Organs  "  which  has  been  a  perfect  success. 

The  present  book,  which  is  for  Pipe  Organs,  aims  to  train  the  learner,  at  one  and  the  same 
time  to  play  on  the  organ,  and  to  compose  and  extemporise  on  it.  Thus,  after  mastering  some 
explanations,  and  working  through  a  number  of  the  usual,  (and  some  unusual)  exercises,  he 
is  allowed  to  study  an  organ  piece  in  two  parts.  No  sooner  has  he  studied  it,  than  he  is  told 
how  it  is  made: — how  he  can  make  one  like  it;  and  may  begin  to  put  two  little  musical  ideas 
together  in  a  ruleable  way,  so  as  to  produce  a  very  short  organ  piece,  but  one  of  good  combina- 
tion. On  this  plan,  practice  and  composition  go  on  together,  until  the  young  organist,  at  his 
first  essay  in  playing  in  public,  is  able  reasonably  well  to  make  his  own  interludes  and  volun- 
taries. 


{In Immediate  Prospect). 


By  L.  O.  Emerson. 


A  book  for  Singing  Classes.  The  demand  for  books  especially  denoted  to  the  needs  of  singing 
classes  continues  unabated ;  and,  very  properly,  this  demand  is  in  the  direction  of  secular, 
more  than  sacred  music ;  since  to  many,  it  seems  like  trifling,  to  practice  the  sounds  of  the 
scale,  and  the  technics  of  singing,  in  connection  with  what  should  be  sung  in  a  "  reverential  " 
way.  The  brilliant  "  Onward  "  will  be  well  filled  with  the  most  interesting  music,  of  all  kinds 
that  are  useful  to  practice. 

{Just  Published). 


By  a.  N.  Johnson. 


JoMsi's  New  MeM  t  TMiili  Base.  $1,00. 

A  remarkably  clear,  easy  and  thorough  method  of  learning  to  play  Church  Mtrsic,  Glee 
Music,  and  all  Music  containing  Chords,  or  that  has  Four  or  more  Parts.  All  who  play  for 
other  people  to  sing  need  to  learn  to  play  Chords,  and  these  instructions,  which  are  simplicity 
itself,  and  these  exercises,  will  enable  one  to  do  it,  even  without  a  teacher,  thus  greatly  enrich- 
ing the  fullness  of  the  Organ  or  Piano  playing.  Order  by  full  title,  Johnson's  New  Method  for 
Thorough  Base. 

{Nearly  Ready). 

The  Church  Offering.    By  l.  o.  emersom. 

This  book  brings  together,  for  the  first  time,  all  the  music,  both  in  Anthem  and  Chant  form, 
that  is  needed  to  make  variety  in  the  service  of  Episcopal  churches.  The  Anthems,  Te  Deums, 
Glorias,  &c.,  will  however,  sound  well  in  any  place;  and  the  collection  will  be  valuable  as  an 
Anthem  book  for  any  choii-. 

{Just  Published). 

THE  RUDIMENTS  OF  MUSIC.    50  cts.    by  wm.  h.  cummikgs. 

This  is  a  new  and  very  sensible  Primer  of  Music,  which  commences  with  the  idea  that  sounds 
are  represented  by  lines  and  spaces,  and  their  length,  by  notes ;  an  idea  which  is  valuable 
enough  to  commend  the  whole  book,  which  is  a  good  one  to  place  in  a  pupil's  hands. 

{Just  Published). 


m  Wi.mmm^'Wmw>ti 


By  ERNEST  PAUER. 


A  very  "nice"  book,  which  contains  the  Scales,  Arpeggios,  exercises  in  Thirds,  &c.,  &c., 
being  about  all  the  stock  of  those  who  make  insti-uction  books.  Plain  explanations,  a  history 
of  the  Pianoforte,  and  a  list  of  musical  terms,  make  this  a  valuable  collection  of  materials. 

{Just  Published). 

THE   ORGAN.      80  cts.      by  Dk.  John  Staineb. 

A  very  attractive  and  useful  work,  with  history  and  description  of  the  Organ,  illustrated 
with  plates,  directions  for  practice,  a  full  pedal  course,  and  a  number  of  exercises  and  pieces 
for  study. 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  449  &  451  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
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For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

0  Veil  thy  Radiant  Face. 

"  No  good  that  comes  to  us  iu  after  years  can  ever  in 
any  measure  compensate  us  for  tlie  loss  of  that  early 
enthusiasm  which  is  the  most  precious  possession  of 

youth." 

Old  French  writer. 


Q  veil  thy  radiant  face,  glad  morning-star, 

In  shadowy,  tearful  night ! 

And  fold  your  wings,  soft  winds,  who  from  afar 

Brought  balmy,  sweet  delight ; 

And,  joyous  birds,  who  singing  soared  so  high, 

Grow  dumb,  and  droop  and  die. 

As  all  the  blossoms  hang  their  delicate  head, — 

For  he,  for  he  is  dead  ; 

He  with  the  sunny  eyes  and  golden  hair. 

Who  was  atin  to  you  and  all  things  fair. 

Himself, — 0  lent  me  for  too  brief  a  space  ! — 

Of  infinite  beauty,  tenderness  and  grace  ! 

What  name  to  call  him  by,  I  cannot  say. 

But  this  alone  I  know, 

It  is  the  fervor  of  my  youthful  day, 

Spring's  living  warmth  and  glow. 

That  in  my  sight  here,  blinded  and  grown  dim, 

Lies  cold  and  still  in  him, — 

Him  who  made  beautiful  earth,  sea  and  air. 

The  wide  world  everywhere  ! 

Whose  lips  were  melody,  beneath  whose  feet 

Sprang  flowers  and  babbling  brooklets  clear  and 

sweet. 
With  whose  dear  life  so  close-knit  was  my  heart. 
Dying,  he  left  me  but  its  saddest  part ! 

They  tell  me  as  the  weary  seasons  pass. 

There  will  be  born  to  me 

Another  child  for  comfort. — But  alas ! 

I  know  that  he  shall  be 

A  grave,  sad  man,  with  thoughtful,  pallid  brow. 

Who  looks  beyond  the  now. 

Searching  the  future's  dim,  uncertain  skies 

With  sombre,  joyless  eyes, 

That  long  life's  darkest  mysteries  have  read, — 

Who  walks  with  silent  lips  and  bended  head. 

Whom  no  sweet  flower  attends,  or  warbling  bird. 

That  blooms  unseen  by  him  and  sings  unheard. 

0  how  could  he,  think  you,  in  thousand  years. 

Make  my  poor  heart  forget 

Him  who  is  gone  ! — dry  up  the  ceaseless  tears 

Wherewith  my  cheeks  are  wet 

For  him  with  sunny  eyes  and  golden  hair. 

Sweeter  than  all  things  fair. 

In  infinite  beauty,  tenderness  and  grace  ! 

0  veil  thy  radiant  face 

Proud  morning  star  ! — How  far  thy  beams  are  shed. 

Thou  shalt  not  find  him  who  is  dead,  is  dead. 

Canst  never  to  the  darkened  earth  restore 

The  light  gone  out,  that  gladdens  it  no  more  ! 

S.  Steene. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

On  the  Use  of  Difficult  Pieces  in  Piano 
Teaching, 

BY   W.    8.    B.    MATHEWS. 

By  difficult  pieces  I  mean  such  of  the  Beet- 
hoven works  as  the  Pathetique,  Moonlight,  and 
Appassionata  Sonatas;  such  Schumann  works 
as  the  Phantasie-StiicJce,  Op.  12,  the  Fasehwgs- 


schwank  aus  Wien,  Op.  26,  the  Sumoreske  and 
Damdsbwadler;  such  Chopin  works  as  the 
Scherzos,  Polonaises  in  E  flat  and  A  flat,  Ballade 
in  G  minor,  and  the  Etudes  ;  and  such  brilliant 
things  of  Liszt  as  the  Rigoletto,  Faust,  Tann- 
hauser  March,  3nd,  8th,  13th  and  14th  Rhapso- 
dies, and  his  Concerto  in  E  flat ;  the  Tausig 
paraphrase  of  Weber's  Invitation,  and  so  on. 
These  I  name  merely  at  random,  in  order  to 
give  an  idea  of  how  wide  a  field  I  would  cover 
by  the  term  difficult.  Even  here,  it  will  be 
seen,  I  have  drawn  a  line  considerably  below 
the  highest ;  else  I  might  have  named  Beetho- 
ven's Sonatas,  Op.  109  and  111,  and  the  fourth 
and  fifth  Concertos ;  Schumann's  Etudes  8ym- 
phoniques,  and  Concertos;  Chopin's  E  minor 
Concerto,  the  Variations  on  La  ei  darem  la  ma- 
no,  and  the  Liszt  Prophete,  Bon  Juan,  and  his 
mere  recent  works,  as  &.  g. ,  the  transcription 
of  Wagner's  Faust  Overture,  etc.  All  of  these 
for  one  reason  or  another  ask  of  the  player 
considerably  more  than  even  the  very  import- 
ant works  named  in  my  first  selection.  Yet 
the  first  list  is  much  farther  than  ordinary  pi- 
ano-teaching goes.  There  are  even  Conserva- 
atories  where  they  do  not  feel  warranted  in  as- 
signing any  of  these  pieces  for  lessons.  One, 
indeed,  might  be  excepted,  Beethoven's  Sonata 
Pathetique;  but  even  this  they  give  under  a 
misapprehension,  and  in  a  reading  so  mild  and 
colorless  as  to  deprive  it  at  once  of  its  difficul- 
ty and  inspiration.  The  programmes  and  cat- 
alogues of  these  schools  dwell  largely  on 
Haydn,  Mozart,  a  little  Schubert,  Dussek, 
Pleyel,  Clementi,  Moscheles,  Heller,  Hiller, 
and  especially  Mendelssohn — good  writers  all 
of  them  and  well  worth  knowing,  but  per- 
haps hardly  worth  the  space  they  fill  relatively 
to  certain  others. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  finds  in  the  country 
pupils  hardly  able  to  play  Cramer's  studies 
well,  and  entirely  unformed  in  the  modern 
technics  of  the  piano,  passing  directly  from 
such  insignificant  and  unexacting  works  as 
Grottschalk's  Last  Hope  and  Wollenhaupt's 
Whispering  Winds  to  the  interpretation  of  a 
large  Chopin  Polonaise,  a  great  Sonata  of  Beet- 
hoven, or  a  concert-piece  of  Liszt.  Every  reput- 
able teacher  knows  what  it  is  to  overhaul  the 
work  of  a  pupil  having  such  a  history.  An 
important  piece  is  selected  from  the  formida- 
ble catalogue,  and  played.  And  how  played ! 
There  is  no  technique ;  no  sonority  of  touch ; 
no  legato,  no  phrasing;  no  interpretation. 
Merely  a  scrambling  through  as  by  great  tribu- 
lation. And  then  there  is  a  pretty  kettle  of 
fish  for  the  teacher?  Everything  must  be  done 
over  again ;  the  touch  formed,  a  legato  estab- 
lished, phrasing  begun,  and  a  technic  built  up. 
Sometimes  it  takes  three  months  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  true  legato. 

The  pupil  taught  in  the  orthodox  way  I  first 
described  plays  correctly,  to  be  sure.  But 
commonly  with  by  far  too  little  power;  too 
little  snap.  It  is  old-fashioned  and  (if  I  may 
say  so)  old-maidish. 


Between  these  two  extremes  lie  a  few  facts 
not  taken  into  account  by  either  of  them.  The 
chief  one  is:  that  an  increasing  number  of  peo- 
ple play  great  works  for  the  pianoforte,  and 
play  them  well.  There  must,  therefore,  be  a 
way  of  doing  it.  And  the  way  must  be  prac- 
ticable, that  is,  must  not  take  too  much  time. 

At  the  basis  of  the  misapplication  of  diffi- 
cult pieces  in  the  second  ease  referred  to  above, 
lies  ignorance ;  ignorance  of  the  technique  of 
the  piano,  as  well  as  of  the  real  scope  and  de- 
mands of  the  great  works  so  misused.  At  the 
basis  of  the  ordinary  orthodox  course  lies  (as  I 
believe)  a  misconception  of  the  ideal  of  growth. 
Representative  teachers  of  this  class  have  ad- 
vanced to  me  over  and  over  again  the  idea  that 
a  pupil's  growth  ought  to  be  gradual  and  or- 
derly. That  every  step  forward  ought  to  be 
perfectly  easy  and  natural,  so  as  to  be  taken 
without  strain.  In  this  way,  say  they,  the 
mind  at  length  arrives  at  maturity.  Import- 
ant works  will  then  be  played  with  an  even- 
ness and  repose  not  otherwise  to  be  reached. 

This  argument  suggests  three  answers  (or 
three  forms  of  the  same  answer).  In  the  first 
place  the  pupils  who  pursue  this  course  very 
seldom  live  to  reach  the  end.  And  when  they 
do,  they  are  commonly  so  fagged  out  as  to  be 
worth  but  little  for  examples.  In  the  second 
place,  I  do  do  not  know  of  anything  that  grows 
regularly  and  straight-forward.  Everything 
that  lives  has  its  times  of  advance,  and  its 
times  of  holding  on  and  solidifying  what  has 
been  acquired.  Trees  do  most  of  their  grow- 
ing in  two  or  three  months  of  the  year.  The 
body  of  man  generally  reaches  maturity  long 
before  his  soul.  Children  have  years  in  which 
they  grow  very  little ;  then  all  of  a  sudden  they 
shoot  up  to  full  height.  I  knew  of  a  girl  who 
grew  three  inches  in  height  in  three  weeks. 
Had  she  continued  at  this  rate  from  the  age  of 
sixteen  to  twenty-five,  lier  height  would  have 
been  regarded  as  disproportionate.  I  saw  a 
parrot  climbing  a  ladder ;  reaching  up  with  her 
beak  she  seized  the  round  above  her  and  held 
until  she  had  grasped  it  with  her  claws.  There 
she  hung  head  downwards.  Then  ensued  a 
vigorous  wiggling  and  twisting  to  bring  her- 
self into  a  more  normal  position  on  the  top  of 
the  round.  Once  there  she  rested  for  a  mo- 
ment, plumed  her  feathers,  and  took  a  look 
about  her,  as  if  to  say :  "so  far  up,  anyhow !  " 
And  it  seems  to  me  people  get  on  in  the  world 
in  a  manner  not  so  dissimilar. 

Besides  this,  I  find  that  all  the  great  players 
used  to  play  at  difficult  pieces  when  young. 
Moscheles  relates  that  he  played  Beethoven's 
"  Sonata  Pathetique  "  when  he  was  only  six 
years  old.  Of  course  he  made  "hash"  of  it. 
But  then  this  one  instance  indicates  his  gener- 
al ambition  to  undertake  important  pieces.  We 
find  Liszt  arriving  at  the  acme  of  piano-playing 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  which  he  certainly  never 
would  have  been  allowed  to  do  by  one  of  these 
orderly  professers.     Mme.  Rivfi-King  is  said  to 
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have  played  Thalberg's  "Don  Juan"  at  the 
age  of  eight!  and  Liszt's  "Don  Juan"  at  the 
age  of  eleven. 

It  is  also  true,  and  weighs  on  the  other  side, 
that  all  these  people,  when  old,  disapprove  of 
their  own  precocity.  They  are  the  fathers  and 
mothers  who  have  "  seen  the  evil  "  of  it.  But 
then !  All  ambitious  youngsters  to  the  end  of 
time  will  have  to  find  out  this  evil  for  them- 
selves. 

A  talented  pupil  is  like  a  young  giant. 
Nothing  but  tossing  around  heavy  dumb-bells, 
anvils  and  other  solid  substances  will  content 
him.  It  is  only  when  he  becomes  more  ma- 
ture, that  the  young  Hercules  can  be  inspired 
to  use  his  strength  for  the  good  of  men  in 
cleaning  Augean  stables  and  killing  Nemean 
lions. 

Then,  too,  let  us  consider  the  history  of  ar- 
tists as  connected  with  pieces  they  play  well. 
For  instance,  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  a  certain 
pianist,  is  the  Chopin  E-minor  Concerto.  This 
great  work  the  pianist  has  known  by  heart  for 
perhaps  ten  years,  or  so.  It  was  taken  up  and 
studied  with  a  teacher;  it  was  lain  aside  after 
being  mastered.  It  was  then  after  some  months 
or  a  year  taken  up  under  another  teacher,  and 
thoroughly  studied.  All  the  passages,  the 
phrasing,  the  intei-pretation  are  built  up  com- 
plete from  the  foundation.  It  rests  again.  Af- 
ter a  year  or  two  it  comes  up  once  more. 
Meanwhile  the  player's  ideal  has  advanced,  and 
now  it  receives  a  far  higher  polish  than  before. 
Then  it  is  played  in  public  for  a  few  times. 
Again  it  rests.  Again  it  is  taken  up  and  stud- 
ied. In  this  way  this  work  has  been  re-con- 
structed for  eight  or  ten  times.  Probably  it 
may  go  through  a  similar  process  a  half  dezen 
times  in  the  future.  A  similar  history  attaches 
to  every  really  difficult  piece  in  her  repertoire. 
Now  the  point  I  make  here  is  that  t]\&  first  time 
through  was  just  as  important  as  any. 

Pupils  work  well  only  under  the  inspiration 
of  a  healthy  mechanical  difficulty  in  the  piece 
to  be  studied,  and  real  genius  in  its  sesthetic 
contents.  In  other  words,  they  work  well  on- 
ly when  interested;  interested  to  master  a  diffi- 
culty which  only  work  will  master,  and  inter- 
ested in  a  musical  delight  they  receive  as  they 
go  along.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  the  playing 
bright  and  musical  unless  much  of  the  practice 
is  done  on  things  that  afford  musical  enjoy- 
ment to  the  pupil  practicing  them.  Early  this 
year  I  put  a  lot  of  well-advanced  pupils  into 
Tausig's  selection  from  dementi's  Gradus.  For 
a  while  it  went  swimmingly.  They  did  about 
ten  studies  admirably;  tljen  all  of  a  sudden  (he 
interest  flagged,  and  I  had  to  change  the  dose. 
Like  Sam  "Weller  in  the  alphabet  they  all  at 
once  discovered  that  it  wasn't  worth  while  to 
go  through  so  much  to  get  so  little.  Doctors 
know  how  medicines  run  out  with  a  patient, 
and  you  have  to  change. 

In  a  certain  sense  no  piece  ought  to  be  given 
before  an  adequate  technical  foundation  has 
been  laid  for  it.  In  a  certain  other  sense,  ev- 
ery piece  is  its  own  best  preparation.  That  is 
to  say,  every  great  piece  (by  a  real  genius)  af- 
fords to  the  unaccustomed  interviewer  certain 
peculiarities,  mechanical,  mental  and  artistic. 
The  hands  have  to  do  new  things,  the  mind 
has  to  unravel  new  passages,  and  the  soul  has 
to  habituate  itself  to  a  breeze  from  a  new  quar- 


ter of  the  musical  heavens.  And  all  these  re- 
quire acclimation.  You  have  to  get  used  to  it. 
The  Beethoven  technic  is  one  thing.  It  rests 
on  Bach.  Whoever  can  play  Bach's  Clavier 
can  play  Beethoven,  over  to  at  least  Op.  57. 
What  Bach  will  not  do  for  the  pupil,  Clementi 
will.  Clementi  represents  the  advance  in  virt- 
uosity between  Bach  and  Beethoven.  But 
after  Bach  and  Clementi  have  done  all  that 
they  can  to  form  a  Beethoven  technique,  there 
remains  very  much  indeed  of  Beethoven  him- 
self, which  one  learns  nowhere  else.  And  much 
more  that  one  finds  blind  until  one  looks  at  it 
through  the  spectacles  of  Schumann  and  Cho- 
pin. And  so  there  are  the  Schumann  and  the 
Chopin  technics,  each  peculiar.  New  hand- 
habits,  new  mind-work,  new  soul-experiences. 
And  the  artist  must  get  used  to  all  of  them. 
This  is  the  reason  why  one  cannot  play  Beetho- 
ven by  way  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  alone.  Beet- 
hoven was  a  prophet  as  well  as  a  historian.  To 
play  Schumann  one  may  very  well  study  Wag- 
ner. Wagnerism  is  Schumannism  with  the 
reductio  ad  absurdum  applied  to  it.  And  Liszt 
is  Chopin  "run  into  the  ground."  And  where 
he  touches  the  earth  we  seize  him  most  easily. 
It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  a  discreet  use 
of  difficult  pieces  is  allowable  and  desirable. 

Any  use  of  difficultpieces  is  discreet  if  these 
three  points  consent :  In  the  first  place  the  pu- 
pil must  lihe  it  omA.  enjoy  it ;  this  settles  the 
mental  and  spiritual  side  of  it.  Second,  the 
difficulties  must  not  be  impossibilities  for  the 
individual  pupil.  And  third,  (and  this  is  the 
critical  point)  the  legato  mustie preserved.  The 
imperfect  observance  of  the  legato,  is  of  the 
greatest  harm.  The  legato  is  the  foundation  of 
all  good  playing.  No  practice  does  positive 
harm  to  the  technique  if  done  legato.  This,  of 
course,  includes  good  phrasing. 

A  piece  may  be  extremely  useful  study  al- 
though the  pupil  may  at  the  time  be  unable 
to  fully  master  it. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  few  pianists  ac- 
quire additional  execution  after  they  are 
twenty  years  old.  On  investigating  their  his- 
tory it  will  be  found  nine  times  out  of  ten  that 
they  played  their  most  difficult  pieces  by  the 
time  they  were  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  years 
of  age;  certainly  before  they  were  twenty. 
After  that  they  improve  the  manner  of  playing. 
The  phrasing  becomes  more  refined ;  the  inter- 
pretation more  mature  and  satisfying ;  perhaps 
the  technique  becomes  more  even  and  fine. 
But  by  degrees,  and  more  and  more  as  they  get 
older,  they  lose  their  taste  for  mere  bravura, 
and  find  their  real  pleasure  in  bringing  smaller 
works  to  a  finer  finish.  Then,  too,  I  find  that 
as  they  become  celebrated,  their  reputation  be- 
comes more  and  more  a  burden,  and  leads  them 
to  drop  all  pieces  except  such  as  they  are 
sure  of. 

Again  as  it  regards  their  method  of  judging 
of  compositions,  I  find  this  difEerence  between 
young  pupils  and  older  ones.  The  bright  pu- 
pils, those  musically  susceptible,  are  at  first  at- 
tracted by  the  spirit  and  imagination  shown  in 
a  piece,  much  more  than  by  the  elegant  style 
of  it.  When  they  get  older  they  learn  to  prize 
the  elegant  style,  and  in  some  cases  come  to 
prefer  manner  to  matter.  In  general,  howev- 
er, I  regard  a  very  acute  sensibility  to  mere  el- 
egance of   style  as  rather  an  unfavorable  sign 


in  a  young  pupil.  Indeed  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  imagination  is  more  vivid  in 
youth,  and  the  youngsters  get  a  nearer  approach 
to  the  vision  of  the  poet  than  most  of  us  elder 
ones  do.     As  Wordsworth  says: 

(Intimations  of  Immortality,  V.) 
"  Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  inTancy  ! 
Shades  of  the  prison  house  begin  to  close 

Upon  the  growing  boy. 
But  he  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it  flows. 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy  ; 

The  youth,  who  daily  farther  from  the  east 
Must  travel,  still  is  Nature's  priest. 

And  by  the  vision  splendid 

Is  on  his  way  attended ; 
At  length  the  man  perceives  it  die  away, 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day." 

The  action  of  the  imagination  in  youth  is 
repeatedly  referred  to  by  this  poet,  and  always 
with  profound  insight  and  beauty.  For  in- 
stance (Excursion,  Bk.  I.,  line  250,  or  there- 
abouts) : 

"  Oh  then  what  soul  was  his,  when,  on  the  tops 

Of  the  high  mountains,  he  beheld  the  sun 

Rise  up,  and  bathe  the  world  in  light !   He  look'd — 

Ocean  and  earth,  the  solid  frame  of  earth 

And  ocean's  liquid  mass  beneath  him  lay 

In  gladness  and  deep  joy.    The  clouds  were  touch'd, 

And  in  their  silent  faces  did  he  read 

Unutterable  love.     Sound  needed  none. 

Nor  any  voice  of  joy ;  his  spirit  drank 

The  spectacle  ;  sensation,  soul,  and  form 

All  melted  into  him  ;  they  swallowed  up 

His  animal  being  ;  in  them  did  he  live, 

And  by  them  did  he  live  ;  they  were  his  life. 

In  such  access  of  mind,  in  such  high  hour 

Of  visitation  from  the  living  God, 

Thought  was  not ;  in  enjoyment  it  expired  !  " 

It  is  the  privilege  of  the  wise  teacher  to  so 
order  the  steps  of  the  gifted  pupil  that  each 
day's  onward  march  may  be  illumined  with 
rays  of  immortal  light . 


A  Remedy  for  Brass  Instruments. 

The  sum  of  human  agony  caused  by  the  early  ef- 
forts of  players  upon  stringed,  or  upon  reed  and 
brass  instruments  is  incalculable,  and  it  is  noticea- 
ble that  wherever  musical  amateurs  abound  the 
Universalist  faith  makes  no  progress,  and  the  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrine  that  a  place  of  future  torment  is  a 
mortal  necessity  finds  multitudes  of  believers. 
Many  learned  commentators  have  discussed  the  na- 
ture of  the  insanity  under  which  King  Saul  fre- 
quently suffered,  but  it  is  odd  that  no  one  has  per- 
ceived that  it  was  due  to  the  youthful  David's 
persistent  practice  upon  the  harp.  We  know  that 
on  one  occasion,  while  David  was  playing  an  air, 
which  doubtless  closely  resembled  "  Silver  Threads 
Among  the  Gold,"  Saul  remarking,  "  S'help  me 
Father  Abraham,  this  is  too  much,"  flung  a  javelin 
at  the  musician  and  drove  him  away.  Doubtless  the 
king  was  hasty,  but  let  us  remember  his  extreme 
provocation.  As  for  David,  not  content  with  hav- 
ing already  killed  the  leading  Philistine  giant,  he 
went  and  played  the  harp  to  that  unhappy  nation, 
with  the  view  of  demoralizing  the  people  so  that 
he  could  make  an  easy  conquest  of  them  on  coming 
to  the  Israelitish  throne. 

While  the  javelin  is  probably  a  specific  for  all 
suffering  due  to  accordeons,  violins,  cornets  and 
flutes,  it  is  not  a  remedy  which  is  available  at  the 
present  day.  The  most  successful  mode  of  treat- 
ment which  has  been  devised  is  that  which  was  re- 
cently tried,  with  admirable  results,  in  the  case  of 
a  young  man  residing  in  a  Twenty-second  street 
boarding  house,  who  was  addicted  to  the  French 
horn  ;  and  it  is  due  to  the  medical  profession  that 
the  history  of  the  case  should  be  briefly  given. 

The  young  man  in  question  occupied  the  second 
story  front  hall  bedroom.  He  was  apparently  a 
quiet  and  well-meaning  person,  but  under  a  smooth 
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and  spotless  shirt  bosom  he  concealed  a  heart  heed- 
less of  human  suffering.  It  would  not  have  made 
much  difference  where  he  concealed  his  heart,  for  it 
would  have  been  quite  as  callous  bad  he  kept  it  un- 
der his  waistband  or  inside  of  his  boot.  That  he 
preferred  to  learn  the  French  horn  rather  than  any 
other  and  more  common  instrument  of  torture,  does 
not  palliate  his  offence  ;  for,  although  the  horn  lacks 
the  ear-piercing  shrillness  of  the  cornet,  its  tone 
has  a  wonderfully  penetrating  power,  and  is  to  the 
last  degree  depressing  to  the  spirits. 

The  man  who  begins  to  play  a  wind-instrument 
employs  the  most  of  his  time  in  what  may  be  called 
"  sighting  shots."  For  example,  when  this  particu- 
lar young  man  desired  to  sound  B  flat,  it  would 
take  him  a  long  while  before  he  could  get  his  eleva- 
tion and  his  wind  gauge  regulated.  He  would  hit 
three  or  four  notes  above  B  flat,  and  three  or  four 
notes  below  it,  a  score  of  times  before  he  would 
finally  make  a  bull's  eye.  Even  when,  after  long 
effort,  he  succeeded  in  hitting  the  desired  note,  the 
sound  produced  would  be  what  is  technically  and 
derisively  called  a  "  blaat,"  or,  in  other  words,  an 
uncertain,  toneless,  and  most  unmusical  sound.  It 
is  needless  to  speak  of  the  effect  which  this  sort  of 
thing  had  on  his  fellow-boarders.  At  the  end  of 
two  weeks  public  indignation  had  grown  to  that  ex 
tent  that  it  was  seriously  proposed  to  melt  the  horn 
and  to  pour  the  metal  down  the  throat  of  the  play- 
er, as  a  warning  that  unless  he  promptly  reformed, 
he  would  be  dealt  with  severely.  It  was  then  that 
a  homoeopathicphysician  residing  in  the  house  called 
a  meeting  of  the  aggrieved  boarders  in  order  to 
propose  what  he  believed  would  prove  a  radical 
cure. 

After  describing  with  great  clearness  the  painful 
symptoms  which  prolonged  practice  upon  the  horn 
develop  in  the  unfortunate  and  unwilling  listener!-, 
and  unfolding  at  much  length  Hahnemann's  theory 
of  cure,  he  asserted  that  in  order  to  successfully 
combat  the  effects  of  horn-playing,  the  use  of  other 
instruments  which  produce  analogous  symptoms 
was  clearly  indicated.  Hence,  he  proposed  that 
each  boarder  should  provide  himself  with  a  cornet, 
a  violin,  an  accordeon,  a  flute,  or  a  drum,  and  ad- 
minister these  remedies  whenever  any  symptoms  of 
the  French  born  were  manifested.  Few  of  the 
boarders  believed  in  homoeopathy,  but  they  were  in 
that  state  of  mind  in  which  men  clutch  at  any  nos- 
trum which  promises  relief.  They  therefore  re- 
solved to  follow  the  doctor's  prescription,  and  im- 
mediately laid  in  a  full  supply  of  the  indicated  in- 
struments. 

The  next  evening  at  seven  o'clock  the  familiar 
gasp  of  the  horn  was  heard.  Instantly  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  screech  of  the  violin,  the  spasmodic 
choking  of  the  cornet,  the  drone  of  the  accordeon, 
the  wail  of  the  flute,  and  the  fierce  uproar  of  the 
drum.  In  two  minutes  a  crowd  was  collected  in  the 
street,  under  the  impression  ttat  a  large  orchestra 
was  rehearsing  Wagner's  "  Meistersinger,"  and  the 
young  man  with  the  French  horn  was  lying  on  the 
floor  of  his  room  in  strong  convulsions. 

The  cure  was  complete.  Early  the  next  morning 
the  French  horn  player  was  removed  to  a  lunatic 
asylum,  where  he  still  remains.  He  is  quiet  and 
harmless,  but  he  believes  that  he  is  a  remnant  of 
the  wall  of  Jericho,  which  fell  down  under  the  as- 
sault of  the  Hebrew  trumpets,  and  constantly  in- 
sists that  Congress  should  make  an  appropriation  to 
repair  him  and  mount  him  with  barbette  guns. — 
New  York  Times. 
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Chicago,  Mat  13.— I  intended  to  have  spoken,  in  my 
last,  more  in  detail  of  Mr.  Eddy's  fiftieth  programme, 
and  especially  of  the  principal  number  on  it,  the  Eeubke 
Sonata.  This  work  seems  to  me  the  most  imaginative 
of  any  I  have  heard  for  the  organ.  It  uses  the  organ  as 
an  orchestra,  not  in  an  illegitimate  way  for  the  produc- 
tion of  light  effects,  but  in  a  true  and  loyal  way  for  the 
production  of  genuine  though  new  organ  effects.  It  is 
to  he  sure  a  programme  piece,  and  therein  not  fully  in- 
telligible according  to  the  composer's  idea  without  the 
programme  in  hand ;  and  this  Is  its  weakness  and  the 
inherent  weakness  of  all  programme  music.  But  I 
think  it  is  plainly  to  be  felt  that  the  composer  had  there 
aomething  more  than  common  on  his  mind,  and,  wheth- 
er fully  understood  or  not,  the  work  leaves  upon  the 
hearer's  mind  the  impression  of  having  a  great  deal 
in  it. 

Another  fine  organ  has  been  added  to  oni  local  stock. 


It  is  the  one  in  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church.  It  has 
three  manuals,  about  forty  stops,  and  is  well  voiced, 
well-balanced,  and  of  a  delightful  smoothness  of  action 
and  promptness  of  speech.  It  is  from  the  works  of 
Johnson  &  Son,  and  is  the  thirty-Jirst  of  their  erection 
in  Chicago,  many  of  which  are  of  equal  or  greater  size. 
The  church  is  a  large  one  of  over  two  thousand  sittings, 
and  I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard  the  Thiele  Variations  in 
A  flat  to  so  good  advantage  as  under  Mr.  Eddy's  fingers 
at  the  exhibition  of  this  organ.  They  came  out  very  clear 
and  produced  a  grand  effect.  The  contrast  between  the 
effect  of  the  pieces  played  on  this  oooasion  (pieces  ex- 
tremely familiar  to  the  player)and  the  numbers  in  Mr  .Ed- 
dy's fifty-fourth  organ  recital,  raises  the  question  wheth- 
er, after  all,  musie  is  to  be  advanced  in  public  apprecia- 
tion by  a  constant  succession  of  unfamiliar  pieces,  the 
large  majority  of  them  necessarily  of  a  low  order  of 
genius;  and  all  so  imperfectly  interpreted  as  pieces  in- 
variably are  when  the  player  is  able  to  rehearse  them 
but  a  few  times  and  then  only  to  remove  the  more  ob- 
vious technical  imperfections.  Such  readings  lack  the 
concentration  to  make  them  effective  and  convincing, 
and  more  and  more  make  me  doubt  the  validity  of  such 
a  series  of  recitals.  Of  course  this  is  only  my  own  pri- 
vate doubt,  and  I  am  open  to  conviction.  All  this,  of 
course,  relates  to  the  fundamental  artistic  idea,  and  is  in 
no  way  a  reflection  on  the  ability  of  the  organist,  of 
which  I  hold  the  same  opinion  as  herein  often  ex- 
pressed.   . 

Mr.  Wolf  sohn  has  been  giving  a  few  more  of  his  his- 
torical recitals  before  the  tepid  remains  of  the  Beetho- 
ven Society.  Last  Saturday  was  the  eleventh.  It  was 
from  Schumann.    The  programme  was : 

1.  Novelletten,  Op.  21,  in  P  No.  1,  and  D  No.  2. 

2.  Ballade—"  Poor  I'eter," 

Mrs.  Jewett. 

3.  Fantasie-stiicke,  Op.  12,  Bk.  1, 

Des  Abends — Aufschwung— "Warum — Grillen. 

4.  Evening  Music.    No.  12  of  "  v  arled  Leaves." 

!"  Heaven  has  shed  a  tear," 
"  Lovest  thou  for  love," 
"  O  Sunshine." 

Mrs.  Jewett. 
6.    Fantasie  in  C,  Op.  17. 

I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard  Mr.  Wolfsohn  to  so  good 
advantage  as  on  this  occasion.  He  played  with  great 
refinement  and  truly  poetic  feeling.  One  could  dissent 
somewhat  from  his  reading  of  "  Grillen,"  for  instance, 
and  In  a  few  other  places,  but  as  a  whole  the  playmg 
was  delightful,  and  brought  one  face  to  face  with  the 
composer.  The  songs  also  were  exceptionally  well  ren- 
dered, and  in  the  last  one,  "  O  Sunshine,"  Mrs.  Jewett 
made  a  decided  hit.  Such  a  recital  as  this  is  a  real 
boon  to  all  music-lovers. 

The  choral  societies,  the  Beethoven,  Apollo,  Choral 
XTnlon,  and  Chicago  Orchestra  (with  chorus  obligate) 
have  closed  their  season's  works.  The  list  has  been  long, 
but  not  Inslgniflcant.  And  the  standard  of  performance 
has  been  low.  Except  the  Apollo  singing  in  Goldbeck's 
"  Three  Fishers  "  there  has  not  been  a  really  fine  choral 
performance  here  this  winter,  so  far  as  I  can  learn. 
This  opinion  is  not  of  my  own  make  so  completely  as 
those  I  usually  send  you,  for  a  large  part  of  the  choral 
performances  have  taken  place  on  Thursday  evenings 
when  I  am  generally  out  of  town.  But  the  common 
consent  of  criticism  is  to  the  effect  above  stated.  Ap- 
parently all  the  societies  need  to  "  brace  up." 

Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  state  that  Mr.  W.  S.  B. 
Mathews  gave  a  concert  in  Evanstown  last  week,  at 
which  Mrs.  Jewett,  Mr.  C.  A,  Knorr  and  Mr.  McWade 
sang  and  five  of  his  piano  pupUs  appeared  much  more 
than  creditably  In  Chopin's  Polonaise  in  A  flat,  Saint- 
Saens  Duo  Tariations  on  a  Theme  of  Beethoven's  (for 
two  pianos),  Liszt's  Second  Rhapsody,  Tausig's  '•  Invi- 
tation to  the  Dance,"  the  first  movement  of  Beethoven's 
Third  Concerto  (with  Eeinecke's  cadenza),  accompanied 
by  second  piano,  and  Liszt's  (Gounod's)  "Faust."  All 
of  these  things,  except  the  duo  and  the  accompani- 
ments, were  played  without  notes,  and  with  good  effect, 
by  school-girls.  I  mention  this  fact  because  it  serves  to 
illustrate  the  great  progress  in  musical  cultivation  In 
the  West.  Of  course  it  ought  to  be  known  that  all  these 
girls  play  a  good  deal  of  classical  music.  One  of  them 
had  occasion  to  appear  in  a  church  concert  a  fortnight 
ago,  and  made  her  own  selection,  and  prepared  it  and 
played  It  without  reporting  to  her  teacher.  She  gained 
an  imperative  encore ;  the  piece  was  the  Theme,  three 
variations,  and  the  finale  of  Schumann's  Etudes  Sym- 
phoniques. 

The  musical  season  is  nearly  over.  Mr.  Liebling  ex- 
pects to  play  another  recital,  June  6th,  with  a  better 
programme  than  before.  He  will  give  the  Bach-Liszt 
Fantasia  and  Fugue  in  G  minor,  a  Schumann  number, 
Beethoven's  "  Moonlight "  Sonata,  a  Chopin  selection, 
and  Liszt's  Wedding  March  transcription. 

A  series  of  Strakosch-Cary-Kellogg  Concerts  will  be 
given  here  presently,  In  which  Miss  Gary  will  appear 


four  times  in  an  Aria  from  "  Don  Carlos,"  and  Miss  Kel- 
logg four  times  in  the  Polonaise  from  "  Mignon  "  and 
other  novelties. 

And  that  reminds  me  that  my  friend,  Mr.  Geo.  B. 
Armstrong  of  the  Inter-Ocean  has  been  "  catching  it"  in 
the  Music  Trade  RevieiV]  and  I  beg  to  state,  that  although 
I  sometimes  dissent  from  that  gentleman's  critical  judg- 
ment, the  case  is  by  no  means  so  bad  as  there  stated; 
and  above  all  things  every  one  who  knows  Mr.  Arm- 
strong gives  him  credit  for  the  best  motives  and  perfect 
sincerity.  Indeed  the  charge  of  "  unworthy  motives  " 
so  often  made  against  critics,  is  in  my  opinion  almost 
always  groundless.  I  do  not  think  money  wIU  Influence 
a  critical  opinion  in  any  newspaper  in  this  city.  Indeed 
in  some  cases  it  seems  to  me  sometimes  as  if  the  critic 
"  stood  up  so  straip-ht  that  he  leaned  over  backwards ; " 
and  It  turns  out  a  positive  disadvantage  to  the  singer  or 
player  to  be  a  friend  of  the  critic.  Of  course  a  dollar  a 
line  will  print  anything  In  certain  parts  of  the  paper. 
But  ten  dollars  a  line  would  not  Insert  a  puff  In  the  crit- 
ical columns  of  the  Tribune,  Times,  or  Inter-Ocean. 

Der  Feeyschuetz. 


Newpoet,  E.  I.,  Mat  8.— The  Newport  Choral  Socie- 
ty, under  Mr.  J.  B.  Sharland's  able  conductorship,  gave 
their  third  concert,  the  second  this  season,  in  the  Opera 
House  on  Thursday  evening.  May  2,  with  the  following 
progranune:— 

Scenes  from  Orpheus Gluck,  (A.D.,1760.) 

Orpheus— Mrs.  Flora  E.  Barry. 

Part-Song.— "  Phoebus," Joseph  Bamby 

Aria  and  Chorus  from  "  Eli,'" Costa 

The  Evening  Prayer  of  Samuel, 

Mrs.  Flora  E.  Barry. 
(An  Angel.)    The  Lord  Is  thy  keeper ! 
Chorus  of  Angels, 

Female  Voices. 

Part-Song.—"  When  hands  meet," Ciro  Pinsuti 

Part-Song.—"  Calm  sea  and  happy  voyage." 

Op.  112 Beethoven. 

The  Society  were  assisted  by  an  artist  well  known  In 
Boston,  Mrs.  Flora  E.  Barry,  who  took  the  part  of  Or- 
pheus, and  who  gave  a  fine  rendering  of  the  Aria  from 
"Eli." 

The  programme,  though  excellent  in  itself,  was,  I 
thmk  from  conversation  with  several  of  those  who  lis- 
tened to  its  rendering,  not  so  generally  pleasing  as  the 
one  of  January  31.  The  Orpheus  music,  very  beautiful 
as  it  Is  throughout,  is  yet  a  little  monotonous,  and  on 
that  account  did  not  please  as  well  as  would  something 
with  more  variety.  Nevertheless  it  was  true,  genuine 
music  of  the  best  class,  and  could  not  fail  to  have  an 
elevating  influence  on  the  taste  of  the  community. 

I  should  add  that  the  selections  from  Orpheus  were 
nearly  the  same  as  those  given  in  Boston  by  Theodore 
Thomas. 

The  whole  programme  was  given  with  Piano  accom- 
paniment simply;  in  the  Orpheus,  a  large  part,  the 
purely  instrumental  portions  entirely  so,  in  a  four-hand 
arrangement;  while  the  Beethoven  "Calm  Sea  and 
Happy  Voyage,"  was  given  complete  In  a  four-hand  ar- 
rangement made  for  the  occasion  by  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Mason  of  Providence,  who  has  previously 
distinguished  himself  in  Mr.  Bonner's  concerts  In  that 
city,  kindly  assisted  In  the  four-hand  accompaniments. 

As  one  of  the  accompanists,  criticism  on  the  concert 
from  me  is  hardly  becoming.  There  were,  however, 
mistakes  on  the  part  of  both  chorus  and  accompanists, 
some  from  inexperience,  some  from  inattention,  and  on 
the  part  of  the  accompanists  from  want  of  sufiicient 
time  for  preparation. 

One  accident  occasioned  a  slight  pause  in  a  Eecltative 
of  Orpheus,— the  dropping  unnoticed  from  the  piano  of 
one  of  the  sheets  of  the  accompaniment.  But  as  a 
whole,  the  performance  did  credit  to  the  Society,  which 
with  longer  practice,  greater  experience,  and  perhaps  a 
little  more  care  on  all  sides,  will  be  able  to  continue  to 
do  good  service  in  the  cause  of  the  best  music  in  New- 
port. A.  G.  L. 


BALTIMORE,  Mat  27.— Our  Musical  Festival  opened 
to-day  with  two  public  rehearsals,  at  which  the  whole 
programme  written  you  in  my  last  was  taken  through, 
the  solos,  as  at  first  intended,  not  being  left  out,  so 
that,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  two  rehearsals, 
were  really  two  concerts.  Mr.  Franz  Remmertz,  sang  in 
his  massive  way,  an  Air  from  Handel's  "  Samson  " :  "In 
questa  tomba,"  and  a  Scene  and  Romanza  from  Tann- 
hduser;  and  Mr3.,FaIk-Auerbach  played,  in  her  Inimita- 
ble style,  the  G-major  Piano  Concerto  of  Beethoven, 
and  her  part  in  the  Choral  Fantasia,  both  from  memo- 
ry. \^Tien  she  interprets  Beethoven,  she  is  In  her  ele- 
ment. The  orchestra  played  with  much  spirit  and  pre- 
cision the  Seventh  Symphony  with  Its  beautiful  AlltQret- 
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to,  and  G-ade's  C-minor  Symphony  witli  the  sprightly 
Scherzo,  the  Mendelssohnian  sequences  in  which  always 
recall  forcibly  the  Wedding  March  of  Gade's  great 
patron. 

There  were  some  little  flaws  about  the  chorus  that 
did  not  altogether  please  yoiir  correspondent,  but  they 
were  only  small  matters,  and  one  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  this  is  our  first  attempt.  The  next  time 
we  shall  do  much  better,  for  we  know  now  that  we  pos- 
sess all  the  necessary  material  for  a  good  chorus  of  about 
three  hundred  voices,  and  a  fine  orchestra  of  sixty-five 
pieces.  All  we  need  as  far  as  the  chorus  is  concerned, 
is  systematic  training.  All  the  singing  this  afternoon 
was  done  in  a  clear  voice  and  confident  manner,  espec- 
ially in  the  "  Hallelujah  "  and  "  Tannhauser  "  choruses, 
and,  judging  from  the  success  of  both  to-day's  perform- 
ances, there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  concerts 
of  to-morrow  and  Wednesday  evenings  will  pass  off  In 
glorious  style. 

The  first  public  performance  of  Mr.  Hamerlk's  "Jew- 
ish Trilogy  "  in  its  revised  form,  at  the  second  rehearsal 
this  afternoon,  called  forth  the  greatest  enthusiasm  on 
the  part  of  audience,  chorus  and  orchestra,  and  it  is 
really  a  delightful  work.  It  was  composed  In  Paris,  in 
1868,  for  Mrs.  Hester  Rothschild  of  London,  and  has  for 
its  foundation  an  old  Jewish  melody,  which  is  made  the 
theme  for  the  second  movement. 

The  three  movements  are  entitled  Overture,  Dolorosa, 
and  Sinfonia  Trionfale,  the  first  two  of  which  are  ex- 
tremely beautiful.  Exquisite  melody  is  supported  by  mas- 
terly instrumentation,  and  the  whole  is  clear  and  com- 
prehensible. Indeed,  all  who  know  Mr.  Hamerik  and 
liis  works  will  acknowledge  his  superiority  as  a  lyric 
composer,  whatever  his  short-comings  may  be  in  other 
directions.  He  can't  help  writing  melody ;— he  is  lyric 
by  nature. 

As  revised,  the  Trilogy  has  suffered  no  change  in  fun- 
damental idea.  Each  movement  has  been  somewhat 
lengthened  and  the  instrumentation  much  improved, 
thus  giving  the  composition  the  necessary  fullness  and 
force  which  the  original  lacked.  The  harp  is  applied 
acceptably  in  this  as  in  raost  of  his  other  compositions. 

But  you  will  want  to  know  something  more  about  the 
orchestra  and  chorus.  The  Festival  Orchestra  is  mads 
up  as  follows :— first  violins  12,  second  10,  violas  9,  'celli 
8,  contra  bassi  6,  fiutes  3,  oboes  2,  clarinets  2,  fagotti  2, 
French  horns  4,  trumpets  3,  trombones  3,  tuba,  bass 
drum,  tympani  and  harp.  Total,  sixty-eight.  The  cho- 
rus consists  of :  Soprano  eighty,  Alto  fifty-two,  Tenor 
sixty-four,  Bass  seventy-two.    Total,  268. 

The  affair  is  not,  you  will  observe,  quite  as  grand  as 
the  Cincinnati  Festival.  We  haven't  an  Orchestra  of 
108  pieces,  nor  a  chorus  of  780  voices,  nor  a  hall  accom- 
modating 6000  persons,  nor  poetry  from  Louisville.  But 
we  are  having  a  quiet,  cozy  little  Musical  Festival,  just 
to  show  what  material  we  possess,  and  what  we  may  ac- 
complish if  we  persist.  Although  at  the  present  mo- 
ment it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  what  the  receipts  will 
amount  to,  so  much  is  certain,  the  expenses  will  be  fully 
covered.  Almost  every  seat  for  the  four  performances 
had  been  reserved  on  Monday  of  last  week,  when  the 
sale  of  reserved  seats  was  stopped.  Musically  speak- 
ing it  is  a  decided  success,  and  it  will  pay  expenses. 
What  more  may  we  expect  for  a  beginning? 

MUSIKUS. 

Third  Biennial  Festival  at  Cincinnati. 

(Concluded  from  Page  238.) 

SECOND  DAY,   MAT  15. 

There  were  two  performances.     In  the  afternoon 

a  miscellaneous  programme,  as  follows  : 

Overture— Tannhauser Wagner 

Aria— "O  don  fatale,"  Don  Carlos Verdi 

Miss  Annie  Louise  Gary. 

March  Tempo,  Symphony,  Lenore Raff 

Aria — "From  Boyhood  Trained,"  Oberon  —  Weber 
Mr.  Charles  Adams. 

Symphonic  Poem— Danse  Macabre Saint-Saens 

Aria— Robert  le  Diable Meyerbeer 

Mme.  Eugenie  Pappenheim. 

Overtare- "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 

Mendelssohn 

Largo— Adapted  by  J.  Helmesberger Handel 

For  Violins,  Violas,  Harp,  Organ,  and  Violin  Ob- 

bligato,  by 

Theodore  Thomas. 

Song— The  Palms Faure 

Sig.  G-.  Tagliapietra. 

Duo— "Quis  est  Homo"—"  Stabat  Mater,".. Rossini 

Mme.  Pappenheim  and  Miss  Cary. 

Traeumerei Schumann 

Overture— William  Tell Rossini 

The  Cincinnati  Gazelle  of  the  next  day  said  of  the 
matinee : 

It  was  designed  most  unqualifiedly  and  singly  to 
■pjCase.    Its  character,  nothinggin  common  Jwith  what 


we  call  a  musical  festival ;  it  was  a  popular  concert  in 
which  old  favorites  were  rehearsed  by  solo  singers  and 
the  orchestra,  to  the  keen  enjoyment  of  the  andience . 
It  had  a  sensational  feature  which  was  pleasant  rather 
than  startlingly  artistic— ["  startlingly  artistic  I "  that 
is  Startling.]— Mr.  Thomas'  violin  solo  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Largo  by  Handel.  Nobody  expected  him 
to  rival  the  great  masters  of  the  violin  whom  we  have 
heard,  but  perhaps  nobody  in  the  hall  knew  how  much 
skill  he  possesses.  He  produced  a  splendid  body  of 
tone  and  stirred  up  the  audience  to  much  applause. 

Madame  Pappenheim  sang  her  best  in  the  hacloieyed 
aria  from  Meyerbeer's  "  Robert,''  and  succeeded  in  gal- 
vanizing it  into  new  life,  though  almost  any  other  selec- 
tion would  have  been  preferable.  She  suflered  by  com- 
parison with  Miss  Gary  in  the  duo  from  Rossini's 
"  Stabat  Mater."  Mr.  Adams  sang  his  aria  from  "  Ober- 
on "  finely,  and  Sig.  Tagliapietra  harvested  bravos  and 
long-continued  applause  by  his  enthusiastic  singing  of 
"  Les  Rameaux." 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  same  date,  says  : 

Every  seat  and  every  inch  of  standing-room  for  this 
afternoon  and  eveniag  was  taken  yesterday.  The  pro- 
gramme for  the  matinee  was  made  up  of  old  war-horses 
that  have  pranced  about  the  concert-rooms  for  many  a 
season.  If  the  Singer  Ode  was  caviar  to  the  multitude 
last  evening,  there  could  be  no  complaint  this  aftemooti. 
Mr.  Thomas  ofi"set  the  rigidity  of  one  programme  with 
the  elasticity  of  another,  and  it  was  elastic  enough  to 
stretch  over  all  grades  of  popular  musical  development. 
The  "  Tannhauser  "  Overture,  the  "  March  Tempo  "  from 
the  "  Lenore  Symphony,"  Saint-SaSns'  ghastly  and  in- 
fernal "  Danse  Macabre,"  the  •"  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream"  Overture,  a  Handel  Largo,  the  too-sweet-for- 
anything  "  Traeumerei,"  and  the  "  William  Tell  "  Over- 
ture were  taken  down  from  the  shelves  and  dusted,  and 
made  to  do  their  customary  duty  of  delighting  the 
crowd  with  "linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out." 


Handel's  "  Messiah  " — the  one  Oratorio  of  the 
Festival — was  given  in  the  evening,  with  Mrs.  Os- 
good, Miss  Cary,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Fritsch  and  Mr. 
Whitney  in  the  solos.  The  local  critics  are  un- 
bounded in  their  praises  of  this  performance,  and 
write  as  if  they  thought  that  Handel's  masterpiece 
never  received  so  perfect  an  interpretation  in  this 
world  before.  They  even  try  to  vindicate  the  ex- 
traordinarily rapid  tempi  at  which  Mr  Thomas  took 
many  of  the  movements  as  "modern  improvements" 
upon  the  old  hum-drum  traditional  way.  Nor  were 
these  the  only  "  improvements."  The  Gazette,  for 
example,  says  of  the  chorus  :  "  For  unto  us  a  Child 
is  born  " : 

In  this  the  pretty  effect  which  was  made  at  the  Union 
Festival  of  1876  was  retained.  The  fugue  part  was  sung 
by  the  chorus  very  softly,  so  as  to  bring  it  into  sharp 
contrast  with  t\xe  forte  shouts  of  "  Wonderful !  Counsel- 
or !  The  Everlasting  Father  I  the  Prince  of  Peace,"  with 
which  the  new  born  Messiah  is  greeted.  The  effect  may 
or  may  not  be  familiar  in  other  cities  of  the  country, 
but  authority  is  found  for  it  in  a  tradition  which  teaches 
that  the  fug-ue  preceding  the  appellations  was  written  by 
Handel  for  a  quartet  of  voices  only,  the  chorus  being  re- 
served until  the  emphatic  words  were  reached. 

This,  we  beg  leave  to  remark,  is  entirely  a  mis- 
take. In  Handel's  original  autograph  score,  as  any 
one  may  see  by  looking  into  the  fac-simile  pub- 
lished a  few  years  ago  by  the  London  Sacred  Har- 
monic Society,  Handel  has  distinctly  written  "  tui- 
ti"  at  the  entrance  of  each  part  in  the  opening 
fugue  chorus  :  "  For  unto  us,"  etc.  The  effect  must 
have  been  not  only  "  pretty,"  but  even  childish, 
"  startlingly  (un-)artistic." — Judging  from  all  that 
we  have  read  about  the  performance,  and  heard 
through  appreciative  and  fair-minded  persons  who 
were  present,  we  feel  safe  in  copying  what  follows 
from  the  special  correspondent  ("  E.  H.  C")  of  our 
Boston  Evening  Transcript  : 

Again  last  night,  as  before,  a  false  start  was  made, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  had  to  drop  his  baton  and  retire  from 
his  stand  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  till  the  disturbers- 
prominent  among  whom,  astonishing  to  say  to  those 
who  have  observed  the  discipline  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn,  were  late  comers  among  the  chorus,  struggling 
aown  to  their  places— were  quieted.  Hence  the  Over- 
ture which  leads  with  so  significant  a  connection  to  the 
recitative,  "  Comfort  ye  my  people,"  was  separated  by 
a  long  interval,  to  which  we  are  not  accustomed.  Mr- 
Adams,  in  delivering  this  opening  recitative  with  that 
reverential  dignity,  nobility  and  justness  of  style,  which 
his  early  training  ineradicably  implanted  in  his  oratorio 
manner,  set  the  performance  upon  a  high  plane  for  the 
start.    But  this  impressive  out-giving  of  the  great  ut- 


terances of  the  prophet  was  not  responded  to  by  the 
people  with  that  elevated  repose  and  strength  in  the 
chorus,  "  And  the  glory  of  the  Lord,"  that  should  have 
been  its  natural  effect.  It  seemed  for  a  few  moments  as 
though  orchestra  and  chorus  were  following  and  insist- 
ing upon  different  conceptions  of  the  work  in  hand. 
Yawing  [sic]  apart  to  a  perilous  extent  as  they  proceeded , 
the  two  bodies  were  gradually  brought  together  at  last 
by  a  mutual  compromise  on  tempo  and  by  much  loud 
rapping  by  the  conductor.  This  was  repeated  in  the 
choruses,  "  And  he  shall  purify  "  and  "  O  Thou  that  tell- 
est,"  with  the  exception  that  here  appeared  to  be  going 
on  a  scramble  in  the  same  direction,  the  choristers  and 
instrumentalists  vying  with  each  other  in  exaggerating 
the  allegro  and  abandoning  all  dignity.  To  be  done  at 
once  with  the  strictures  to  be  made  on  what  turned  out 
to  be,  on  the  whole,  a  grandly  successful  and  impressive 
performance  of  the  "Messiah,"  it  must  be  recorded 
that  the  tempi — which,  though  attributed  here  to  Mr. 
Thomas,  may  have  been  adopted  before  his  rehearsals, 
for  he  seemed  generally  to  hold  the  chorus  back— in 
many  cases  did  great  violence  to  what  may  very  proper- 
ly be  called  the  sacred  traditions  of  the  interpretation 
of  Handel's  masterpiece.  The  Ifew  York  Tribune's  crit- 
ic, defending  these  innovations,  holds  that  "too  much 
respect  is  paid  to  traditions  ''  that  "  retard  the  flow  of 
some  of  Handel's  airs  and  choruses  till  they  lose  half 
their  vitality,"  and  "  it  will  never  do  to  let  festival  mu- 
sic drag."  But  it  may  be  questioned  if  more  speed  can 
add  anything  to  the  vitality  of  Handel's  religious  rapt- 
ures, and  it  is  just  possible  that  the  true  vitality  of  this 
music  lies  deeper  than  Mr.  Thomas— or  whoever  is  re- 
sponsible—has hoped  for  it,  if  this  be  his  notion  of  the 
means  of  heightening  its  power.  Certain  it  is  that  not 
only  did  he  jeopard,  in  two  of  the  early  numbers,  the 
unitedness  of  the  chorus,  but  in  the  closing  choruses,  by 
taking  the  larghetto  at  allegretto  speed,  turned  the 
grand  climacteric  of  the  oratorio  into  painfully  undigni- 
fied and  unworthy  excitement— "  festival,"  to  be  sure, 
even  "  gay  and  festive,"  and  something  approaching  to 
a  regular  lark.  It  is  clear  enough  that  if  such  are  the 
consequences  of  Cincinnati's  defiance  of  the  old,  ever- 
respected  traditions,  the  traditions  are  to  be  prized  for 
saving  the  oratorio ;  for  it  could  not  long  hold  the  place 
it  does  with  such  merely  physical  excitement  and  effect, 
followed,  as  all  such  is,  by  the  reaction  of  exhaustion 
and  weariness.  Good  authorities  have  maintained  that 
the  tempi  taken  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  in 
this  work  are  liable  to  be  capricious  and  in  some  cases 
too  fast.  But  the  errors  of  last  night,  especially  in  the 
direction  of  speed,  were  glaring  in  comparison. 

But  the  superb  quality  of  the  material  in  the  festival , 
chorus  covered  a  multimde  of  such  sins.  Their  training  ' 
must  have  been  faithful  and  skilful, but  the  trainer  had 
evidently  picked  voices  to  deal  with.  In  reading  and  at- 
tack there  seemed  to  be  neither  hesitation  nor  wavering. 
All,  moreover,  seemed  to  sing  with  full  voice  and  from 
the  love  and  joy  of  it— for  no  piano  passages  were  re- 
quired of  them  [except  one  I].  The  result  was  a  body  of 
tone  exceedingly  buoyant,  fresh  and  exhilarating,  with 
the  several  parts  distinctly  marked,  not  alone  at  their 
entrances,  but  with  perfect  clearness  throughout,  re- 
vealing, emphasizing  and  maintaining  the  polyphonic 
construction  as  it  is  rarely  to  be  enjoyed.  The  sopranos 
are  relatively  in  less  force  and  power  than  the  Handel 
and  Haydn's — perhaps  not  to  the  injury  of  the  whole; 
but  the  tenors  and  basses  are  particularly  remarkable, 
and  the  altos  have  an  unusual  power,  and  produce  a  pe- 
culiar and  thrilling  effect.  The  percentage  of  real  sing- 
ers in  the  chorus  is  plainly  very  large.  The  degree  of 
development  reached  by  this  festival  body  which  has 
not  yet  been  even  organized  into  a  unit,  is  truly  gratify- 
ing, and  speaks  volumes  for  the  prevalence  of  sound 
musical  taste  and  culture  in  this  Western  community. 
The  list  of  the  five  hundred  choristers  does  not  show 
more  than  a  sprinkling  of  German  names,  and  the  cho- 
rus hence  must  be  only  fairly  and  genuinely  representa- 
tive of  the  musical  amateurship  of  Cincinnati. 

A  feature  of  special  interest  in  the  performance  last 
evening  was  the  first  appearance  of  Mrs.  E.  A.  Osgood, 
who,  with  Miss  Annie  Louise  Cary,  Mr.  Adams,  and  Mr. 
Whitney,  completed  a  "  team  "  o"f  Boston  vocalists  who 
have  won  eminence  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Mrs. 
Osgood's  charming  manner  and  beautiful  voice  are 
well-known  to  Bostonians,  but  her  experience  in  Lon- 
don has  added  to  her  style  many  finishing  graces.  Most 
noticeable  among  these  are  certain  slight  and  indescrib- 
able but  vivid  dramatic  touches,  which  captious  criti- 
cism might  complain  of  as  "  tricks  "  and  "  airs,"  bnt  of 
which  the  severest  purist  must  acknowledge  the  effect 
m  the  heightening  of  the  sentiment  of  the  words  sung. 
In  every  air  she  delighted  the  multitude,  and  in  "I  know 
that  my  Redeemer  liveth  "  so  earnestly  and  delicately 
conveyed  the  deep  rapture  of  faith  as  to  carry  away  the 
audience  in  an  excitement  second  only  to  that  which 
greeted  Mr.  Whitney's  successful  dive  for  a  low  D  in 
"The  trumpet  shall  sound,"  when  the  house  fairly 
roared  at  him.  Mrs.  Osgood  seemed  in  the  first  part  to 
have  forgotten  the  vast  spaces  she  had  to  fill,  but  in  the 
second  part  expanded  her  voice  in  greater  freedom,  and 
besides  b.iinging  her  audience  into  spiritual  sympathy, 
filled  their  ears  to  satisfaction.  Miss  Annie  Cary  is  evi- 
dently a  greater  favorite,  if  possible,  here  than  in  Bos- 
ton, and  of  course  well  earned  the  plaudits  following 
her  powerful  rendering  of  the  contralto  solos. 

THIRD  DAY,  MAT  16. 

THURSDAT     AFTERNOON. 

Unfinished  Symphony Schubert 

Allegro  moderate.  Andante  con  moto. 
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Aria—-'  In  diesen  heil'gen  Hallen,"  Magic  Flute, 

Mozart 

Mr.  M.  "W.  Whitney. 
Aria— "  Penelope  weaying  a  garment,"— Odysseus, 

Brucli 

Miss  Emma  Cranch. 
Aria—"  Cujus  Aniraam,"— Stabat  Mater Kossini 

Mr.  Christian  Fritsch. 

Cappriccio,  Op.  4 Graedener 

Ana—"  Repose  in  Peace,"— Fridolin Kandegger 

Mrs.E.  Aline  Osgood. 

Selections  from  Lohengrin Wagner 

Vorspiel.— Lohengrin's  Disclosure  and  De- 
parture. 
Charles  Adams. 

luTitation  to  the  Dance Weber 

(Adapted  for  Orchestra  by  Hector  Berlioz.) 
Recitative—"  Awake  Saturnia," ) 

J  "  Semele," 
Aria — "  Hence,  hence  away,"       )  Handel 

Miss  Annie  Louise  Cary. 

Minuet Boccherini 

String  Orchestra. 

Song— "  The  Valley  " Gounod 

Sig.  G.  Tagliapietra. 

Sextet— "  Lucia," Donizetti 

Mrs.  Osgood,  Miss  Cranch, 
Messrs.  Adams,  Fritsch,  Tagliapietra,  and  Whitney. 


THUE3DAT     EVENING. 

Chorus—"  Wach  Auf,"  3d  Act— Die  Meistersinger, 

Wagner 

Overture—"  Coriolanus," Beethoven 

Orchestra. 

Gotterdammerung Wagner 

Siegfried's  Death.— Finale. 
"  Briinnhilde,"  Mme.  Pappenheim. 


Symphony,  No.  9.— D  minor,  Op.  125 Beethoven 

With  final  chorus  to  Schiller's  ode,  "  Hymn  of 

Joy." 

Orchestra,  Solo,  Quartet,  and  Chorus. 

FIRST  PART. 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo  un  poco  maestoso. 
Scherzo,  molto  vivace. 
Adagio  molto  e  cantibile. 

SECOND   PART. 

Recitative,  Solos,  Quartet,  and  Chorus. 
Mme.  Pappenheim,  Miss  Cary,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr. 
Remmertz, 

The  only  report  of  these  two  concerts  whicL  wn 
happen  to  have  at  hand  is  that  of  the  Chicago  Irib- 
wne's  Correspondent,  who  has  little  to  say  about  the 
Matinee,  except  that  the  weather  was  bad  ;  that  the 
only  novelties  to  Cincinnati  were  Schubert's  Unfin- 
ished Symphony  and  Gradner's  Capriccio  ;  and  that 
Miss  Gary  so  aroused  the  audience  with  her  singing 
of  Handel's  "  Awake,  Saturnia  !  "  that  she  received 
three  recalls  and  almost  another.  But  in  what  fol- 
lows of  the  evening  concert  we  presume  we  have 
an  average  specimen  of  the  sort  of  enthusiasm 
which  prevailed  in  Cincinnati  and  its  sister  cities 
of  the  West  after  this  climax  of  the  Festival : 

The  hall  was  densely  crowded,  though  the  rain  was 
falling.  The  programme  opened  with  the  brief  chorus 
from  the  third  act  ot  the  "  Meistersinger,"  which  the 
singers  gave  superbly,  the  glorious  sopranos  specially 
distinguishing  themselves.  The  "Coriolanus"  overture 
ot  Beethoven  followed,  and  was  played  with  consum- 
mate finish.  These  two  numbers  led  up  to  the  real  tri- 
umph of  the  evening,  tUe  selections  from  the  "  Gotter- 
dammerung," the  last  division  of  Wagner's  trilogy, 
which  was  given  at  Baireuth.  The  selections  included 
the  funeral  march  over  Siegfried's  death,  and  then,  af- 
ter a  few  bars  of  connection,  the  great  aria  of  Briinn- 
hilde in  the  scence  where  she  gives  herself  to  death.  It 
would  be  simply  absurd  to  attempt  any  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  colossal  orchestration  or  of  the  wonderful 
dramatic  intensity  of  the  aria.  It  is  only  possible  to  re- 
cord probably  the  greatest  triumph  Mr.  Thomas  and  his 
incomparable  band  have  ever  achieved.  The  real  char- 
acter of  that  triumph  is  best  appreciated  after  the  dec- 
laration of  Mr.  Hassard,  the  critic  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  who  was  present  at  the  Baireuth  Festival,  that 
the  band  this  evening  played  it  even  better  than  Wag- 
ner's own  orchestra.  The  vocal  part  was  taken  by  Mme. 
Pappenheim,  who  rose  to  the  full  height  of  her  fine  dra- 
matic power,  and  sang  the  trying  and  fearfully  exacting 
aria  with  great  dignity  ot  manner  and  intensity  of  feel- 
ing. It  any  one  had  doubted  her  vocal  ability  or  her 
high  position  as  an  artist,  this  evening's  performance 
must  have  removed  it.  The  very  magnitude  of  the  -work 
impresses  one  with  its  grandeur,  and  it  fairly  took  the 
audience  by  storm.  It  was  a  popular  audience,  and  it  is 
the  popular  fashion  to  decry  Wagner,  but  here  he  was 
at  the  veiy  climax  of  his  power,  and  he  conquered.  The 
house  resounded  with  applause  and  cheers,  and  the 
prima-donna  was  three  times  recalled  to  receive  the  re- 
ward of  enthusiasm  she  so  richly  deserved.  It  was  a 
great  success  for  her,  a  proud  achievement  for  the  or- 


chestra, but,  even  beyond  prima  donna  and  orchestra, 
the  laurels  belong  to  Theodore  Thomas,  who  made  it 
possible  and  led  it  to  success.  That  success  was  the 
richest  reward  for  his  work  he  can  ask  for.  The  compo- 
ser himself  would  not  have  hesitated  to  place  the  laur- 
els where  they  belong. 

The  concert  closed  with  the  Ninth  Symphony.  It  has 
been  given  before  in  former  festivals,  but  not  with  such 
thrilling  effect,  as  it  was  produced  with  smaller  orches- 
tra  and  chorus.  On  that  occasion,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Wagner  music,  it  is  in  reality  tlie  first  tjme  that 
this  glorious  band  has  had  an  opportunity  to  assert  it- 
self in  all  its  power  and  with  sympathetic  surroundings. 
The  effect  of  the  Third  Symphony,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
was  irretrievably  injured  by  the  restless  crowds  passing 
out,  and,  since  that  time,  it  has  been  mainly  devoted  to 
accompaniments.  To-night  it  has  had  a  noble  opportu- 
nity to  make  itself  felt.  The  masterly  performance  of 
the  symphony,  so  perfect  in  every  detail  and  so  con- 
summate and  harmonious  in  the  ensemV'le,  ought  to  be 
a  sufficient  answer  to  the  earplug  local  fault-finders, 
who  have  been  grumbling  because  Cincinnati  musicians 
ha.ve  not  been  employed.  The  great  conductor  lias 
molded  tnis  organization  into  a  sympathetic  and  sym- 
metrical whole  that  follows  with  absolute  precision,  and 
grasps  and  develops  every  shade  of  his  interpretation 
with  unvarying  fidelitj'.  Itisaband  without  a  flaw, — 
just  such  a  band  as  should  attack  the  last  of  the  great 
Beethoven  symphonies.  It  is  little  wonder  that  this  fes- 
tival has  been  such  a  success  with  such  a  foundation  to 
build  upon.  It  is  little  wonder  that  these  singers  have 
sung  so  well  with  such  a  band  to  sustain  and  such  a  con- 
ductor to  guide  them.  His  influence  over  the  chorus 
has  been  as  magnetic  and  nll-peri^nading  as  over  the 
band.  Since  the  performance  of  "  The  Messiah ''  Ihave 
learned  that  the  chorus  had  but  one  rehearsal  with  the 
orchestra,  and  even  then  did  not  finish  the  work,  and 
that  the  rehearsal  was  very  crude  and  unsatisfactory. 
That  they  should  catch  his  "ideas  almost  instantaneously, 
and  follow  him  through  his  rapid  tempos  so  implicitly, 
and  at  the  same  time  emphasize  tneir  work  with  such 
power  and  spirit,  is  simply  wonderful. 

The  chorus  responded  nobly  to  the  orchestra,  and  the 
quartet— Mme.  Pappenheim,  Miss  Cary,  Mr.  Adams,  and 
Mr.  Remmertz— was  very  strong  an'd  effective.  The 
chorus  closed  the  jubilant  strains  of  the  ode  amid  hearty 
applause,  and  thus  closet!  the  finest  concert  wliich  has 
ever  been  given  [! I!]  in  this  country.  Cincinnati  may 
be  proud  at  the  successful  climax  ot  her  festival. 

In  previous  dispatches,  I  have  sent  you  my  impres- 
sions of  the  effect  ot  the  organ-case.  An  exhibition  ot 
the  organ  this  morning  by  Mr.  Whiting  affords  an  op- 
portunity tor  a  few  words  as  to  its  quality  as  an  instru- 
ment. In  point  of  registers,  it  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  world,  containing,  as  it  does,  four  manuals,  a  pedal 
ot  thirty  notes,  eighty-one  speaking-stops,  and  6,237 
pipes.  The  mechanical  appliances  are  numerous  and 
complete.  When  one  considers  the  large  number  ot 
pipes  which  this  organ  contains,  he  is  led  to  expect 
great  power  and  contrasts,  but  in  tiiis  respect  the  effect 
is  very  disappointing.  The  full  organ  is  comparatively 
weak  "and  thin,  owing  to  a  lack  ot  diapasons  in  the  great 
and  pedal  ojgans,  and  in  this  particular  the  organ  can- 
not be  considered  well-balanced.  The  pedal  organ  is 
indistinct  and  practically  remote  from  the  manuals,  in 
consequence  of  which  there  is  a  lack  of  solidity  and 
unity.  On  the  other  liand,  many  of  the  individual  stops 
are  well-voiced,  and  the  solo  effects  are  beautiful.  The 
tubamirabilis  is  a  wonderful  specimen  ot  the  powerful 
reeds.  The  vox  humana,  cornopean,  vox  angelica,  and 
other  reeds,  are  throughout  characteristic,  and  the  voic- 
ing of  many  of  the  flute  stops  is  highly  artistic.  I  do 
not  doubt  that  a  discriminative  organist  can  prodtice  a 
great  variety  of  pleasing  effects,  and  render  it  exceed- 
ingly attractive.  At  any  rate,  the  people  of  Cincinnati 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  possessing  so  great  an  organ. 


Fourth  Day.— Concluding  Concerts. 

(From  the  Same.) 
Cincinnati,  May  17.— The  matinee  attendance  this 
afternoon  was  immense,  over  6,000  people  being  present. 
Each  succeeding  matinee  programme  has  gained  in 
strength.  The  first  was  very  light,  and  mainly  com- 
posed of  numbers  with  which  the  public  is  entirely  fa- 
miliar. The  second  was  "  popular,''  but  introduced  sev- 
eral new  numbers,  while  the  third  was  crowded  with 
"strong  music."  The  orchestra  had  the  Abort  trans- 
cription of  the  Bach  prelude,  choral,  and  fugue,  the  ov- 
erture to  Goldmark's  "  Sakuntala,"  the  weird  "  Ride  of 
the  Walkures,"  and  Schumann's  "  Manfred  "  music. 
Mme.  Pappenheim  had  for  her  solo  Binorah's  great  aria 
in  "Fidelio,"  the  "  Abscheulioher."  Mr.  Remmertz 
sang  the  monologue  and  "  Cobbler's  Song  "  from  the 
"  Meistersinger,"  the  splendid  quartet  from  the  same 
being  taken  by  Mme.  Pappenheim,  Miss  Cranch,  (sub- 
stitute for  Miss  Rolhvagen,  whois  sick),  Messrs.  Adams, 
Fritsch,  and  Remmertz.  Mrs.  Osgood,  Miss  Cary,  and 
Mr.  Whitney  all  met  with  enthusiastic  receptions.  The 
matinee  closed  with  the  scene  and  quintet  from  Verdi's 
"  Masked  Ball,"  by  Mrs.  Osgood,  Miss  Cary,  Slessrs. 
Adams,  Tagliapietra,  and  Whitney,  which  were  sung 
with  a  refreshing  dash.  The  great  event  of  the  mat- 
inee was  Mrs.  Osgood's  magnificent  singing  of  Liszt's 
"  Loreley  Song,"  which  nearly  set  some  of  the  musi- 
cians crazy. 

The  evening  performance  was  attended  by  a  vast  au- 
dience probably  numbering  nearly  7,000.  It  opened 
with  the  "  Great  Mass,"  which  Liszt  ^vrote  for  the  Cathe- 
dral at  Gran,  Mr.  Singer  having  the  baton.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  music,  it  is  simply  wonderful  that 


this  great  chorus  should  have  sung  it,  not  only  so  glori- 
ously, but  with  such  apparent  ease  as  not  to  give  their 
conductor  any  concern.  The  entrances,  tempos,  and 
transitions  are  appalling,  and  yet  the  chorus  almotwent 
alone.  The  soloists,  Mme.  Pappenheim,  Miss  Cranch, 
Mr.  Fritsch  and  Mr.  Whitney,  acquitted  themselves  ad- 
mirably, and  Fritsch  gave  us  some  of  the  best  singinghe 
has  done  this  week.  The  festival  closed  with  that  pict- 
uresque example  ot  programme-music,  Berlioz's  "  Dra- 
matic Symphony,"  constructed  upon  Shakespeare's 
tragedy  of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet."  The  work  opens  mth 
the^orchestrian  contentions  between  the  Montagues  and 
Capulets,  leading  to  the  choral  introduction  ot  Romeo, 
and  the  story  of  his  love,  told  in  a  contralto  solo,  fol- 
lowed by  a  choral  recitation  and  chorus  in  sympathy 
with  the  passion  of  the  ill-fated  lovers.  Two  strophes 
for  contralto  follow,  removed  from  the  legitimate  prog- 
ress of  the  play,  and  precede  a  tenor  soio,  in  which  the 
bantering  Merctdio  makes  his  appearance.  This  is  suc- 
ceeded by  the  bewitching  «2"<?eKiVa6scherzetto,  the  ten- 
or solo  of  which  tells  the  story  ot  the  Fairy  Queen.  The 
next  chorus  is  in  startling  contrast,  bringing  out  fore- 
bodings of  death,  and  concludes  the  first  "part.  The  sec- 
ond part  is  entitled;  "Romeo  Alone;  Sadness;  Concert 
and  Ball ;  Grand  Feast  at  the  Palace  of  the  Capulets." 
The  music  and  dancinir  in  the  house  of  the  Capulets,  the 
instrumentation  of  which  depicts  a  wild  revel,  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  balcony  scene  for  orchestra  only,  and  that 
exquisite  Queen  Jfab  scherzo,  whicli  Mr.  Thomas  gave  in 
Cliicago  last  summer.  Then  follows  a  profoundly  sol- 
emn funeral  march,  interrupted  now  and  then  by  "wails 
from  the  chorus.  The  sixth  number  is  Romeo  at  the 
tomb  of  the  Capulets,  for  orchestra  only,  the  scene  be- 
ing divided  into  six  episodes,  describing  the  delirious 
agony  and  death  of  the  two  lovers.  To  this  scene  Ber- 
lioz has  prefixed  a  characteristic  note.  He  says :  "  The 
public  has  no  imagination.  Therefore,  pieces  which  are 
addressed  solely  to  the  imagination  have  no  public.  The 
following  is  an  instrumental  scene,  and  I  think  it  should 
be  omitted  whenever  this  symphony  is  given  before  an 
audience  not  having  a  taste  for  poetry.''  Mr.  Thomas 
followed  Berlioz's  siiggestions,  and  after  a  short  pause, 
took  up  the  finale.  It  would  seem  that  he  looks  upon  an 
audience  here  in  the  same  prosaic  light  that  Berlioz  re- 
garded the  Parisians.  The  finale  is  given  to  the  chorus 
throughout,  and  the  scene  is  laid  in  the  cemetery,  the 
episodes  including  the  quarrel  between  the  Montagues 
and  Capulets,  and  their  reconciliation  effected  by  the 
interposition  of  Friar  Laurence.  It  would  be  impossible, 
in  the  limits  of  a  dispatch,  to  give  any  idea  ot  this  great 
toue-poem,  with  its  lovely  lights  and  shades,  and  its  in- 
tensely poetical  and  passionate  episodes.  It  is  some- 
thing to  be  heard,  not  to  be  written  about.  At  its  close, 
Mr.  Thon'as  thanked  the  chorus,  and  the  gentlemen 
gave  him  three  ringing  cheers. 

The  great  festival  is  over.  The  work  of  long  months 
ot  patient  labor  is  concluded  in  four  days,  but  the  har- 
vest is  not  yet.  The  good  seeds  sown  "at  this  festival 
will  bear  fruit  long  hence  in  giving  a  stimulus  to  musi- 
cal progress  .all  over  the  country.  The  immediate  result 
is  only  this, — that  Cincinnati  lias  had  the  most  import- 
ant and  successful  festival  ever  given  in  America. 
Now,  what  will  Chicago  do  ? 


A  Material  View  of  the  Cincinnati 
Festival. 

The  material  results  of  this  Festival  are  quite  as  re- 
markable as  the  musical,  and  some  of  the  figures  con- 
tain a  very  broad  hint  for  Chicago  and  other  cities.  The 
average  cost  of  each  player  in  the  orchestra  was  §80  and 
his  expenses  to  and  from  and  at  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Thom- 
as was  paid  $5,000;  Mme  Pappenheim,  §1,200;  Miss 
Cart,  Mrs.  Osgood,  and  Mr.  Whitney,  $1,000  each, 
and  their  expenses;  the  other  artists,  who  had  little  to 
do,  receiving  smaller  sums.  The  gross  receipts  of  the 
Festival  were  §67,000;  the  expenditures,  §40,000;  leav- 
ing the  handsome  balance  of  $27,000  in  the  hands  of  the 
Association.  Every  seat  in  the  great  hall  was  sold  be- 
fore the  Festival  commenced,  4,200  in  number,  and 
nearly  2,000  stood  up  at  every  concert,  and  great  crowds 
listened  outside  the  building. 

The  impulse  given  to  business  daring  the  week  was 
very  great,  and  many  thousands  of  dollars  were  left  in 
the  city  by  the  great  crowds  who  came  from  abroad. 
The  hotel  capacity  was  insufficient  to  accommodate  the 
strangers,  although  people  were  packed  together  like 
sardines,  and  the  parlors  and  ordinaries  were  filled  with 
cots.  The  rail-roads  and  river-packets  were  crowded. 
The  street-cars  were  over-loaded.  The  stores  were 
crowded.  Thousands  ot  people  flocked  to  the  great 
beer-halls  on  the  ridge  of  the  hills.  The  Loan  Exhibi- 
tion was  continually  crowded,  likewise  every  other  place 
of  entertainment  in  the  city.  For  a  whole  week  one  ob- 
ject seemed  to  animate  everyone,— to  hear  music  and  to 
spend  money,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  Cincinnati 
was  much  richer  than  at  the  beginning. 

Now  that  the  Festival  is  over,  Cincinnati  finds  herself 
in  possession  ot  the  largest  and  finest  hall  in  the  coun- 
try, which  has  no  debt  attached  to  it,  and  is  exempt 
froi\i  taxation.  It  contains  not  only  the  large  hall,  with 
its  organ,  adapting  it  to  musical  festivals,  but  a  sm-aller 
hall  also,  which  is  suited  for  lectures  and  chamber  con- 
certs, and  numerous  ante-rooms,  committee-rooms,  a 
magnificent  rotunda,  112  by  75  feet,  and  immense  corri- 
dors on  cither  side  of  tliL' building,  where  thousands  of 
peopi'  can  ]jroiuenade  comfortably.  Such  a  building  as 
this,  so  superbly  appointed  in  every  particular  and  so 
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perfectly  adapted  to  the  requisites  of  larpie  gatherings, 
will  be  likely  to  make  Cincinnati  the  locality  of  all  im- 
portant political,  religious,  scientific,  and  social  conven- 
tions. There  is  not  a  city  in  the  country  that  can  oiler 
such  an  inducement.  If  its  hotels  were  as  well  kept  as 
those  of  other  large  cities,  it  would  he  almost  useless 
for  any  other  place  to  compete  with  her. 

This  ball  has  grown  directly  out  of  the  munificence 
of  one  man,  Mr.  Springer,  who  has  built  his  monu- 
ment while  living,  and  has  made  himself  happy  by  see- 
ing thousands  of  other  people  happy  and  honoring  him 
not  only  with  the  reverence  due  to  age,  hut  with  a  hear- 
ty gratitude  that  made  itself  felt  in  every  possible  way 
during  the  week.  One  of  the  most  gratifying  sights  in 
the  great  hall  was  to  see  this  old  gentleman,  who  had 
given  $160,000  towards  its  erection,  $10,000  towards  the 
organ,  and  $500  in  premiums  to  the  ladies  who  carved 
its  panels,  walk  in  regularly  to  every  one  of  the  seven 
concerts  and,  occupying  the  seat  he  had  paid  for,  enjoy 
the  music  and  the  happiness  of  others. — Chicago  Trib- 
une. 

Jfoigljt's  lonrnal  of  ^mt. 
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The  Cecilia.—"  Acis  and  Galatea." 

It  was  a  happy  thought  which  led  this  fine  Club 
of  mixed  voices  to  make  themselves  and  their 
friends  acquainted  with  Handel's  graceful  and  de- 
lightful pastoral  cantata:  Acis  and  Galatea.  It  was 
originally  called  a  "  masque,"  or  "  serenata,"  or 
"  pastoral  opera,"  and  was  composed  by  Handel  at 
Cannons,  probably  in  1720,  and  performed  there 
probably  in  1721.  So  that  it  was  a  creation  of  his 
fresh  and  youthful  period ;  and  it  is  thoroughly- 
genial  and  spontaneous,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
a  masterwork  in  contrapuntal  art.  The  words, 
quaint  and  pleasing,  are  by  Gay,  with  additions  by 
Pope,  Hughes  and  Dryden.  Handel  had  already 
composed  in  Italy,  in  1708-9,  an  entirely  different 
work  on  the  same  subject:  "Ad,  Galatea,  e  Polife- 
mo,"  of  which  it  may  well  be  imagined  (for  Handel 
was  a  great  borrower  from  himself)  that  some  of  the 
better  portions  survive  in  the  later  and  completer 
work. 

The  plot,  derived  from  Ovid,  tells  of  the  mutual 
love  of  Acis,  a  young  Sicilian  shepherd,  and  Gala- 
tea, a  sea  nymph  ;  and  how  their  happiness  is  cru- 
elly destroyed  by  the  Cyclops,  Polyphemus,  who 
also  conceives  a  passion  for  the  nymph,  and,  being 
treated  with  disdain  by  her,  in  his  jealousy  and  rage 
crushes  Acis  with  a  rock  ;  and  how  she,  inconsola- 
ble, and  unable  to  restore  him  to  life,  changes  him 
into  a  fountain.  This  is  the  poetic  subject-matter 
of  the  beautiful  Arias,  Duets  and  Choruses,  which 
the  Cecilia,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang, 
sang  for  our  delight  at  Tremont  Temple,  on  the  ev- 
enings of  May  17  and  22  (third  concert  of  the  Club's 
second  season). 

Miss  Lillian  Bailet  made  a  charming  Galatea 
Dr.  S.  W.  Lanqmaid  sang  the  part  of  Acis  in  his 
most  refined,  expressive  manner;  and  Mr.  John  F. 
Winch  had  just  the  rich,  grand  voice  and  style  for 
"  the  monster  Polypheme."  There  is  a  fourth  char- 
acter of  less  importance,  Damon  (Tenor),  a  moral- 
izing friend  and  Mentor  to  Acis,  whose  music  v/as 
omitted,  as  was  also  the  first  Aria  of  Acis  :  "Where 
shall  I  seek  the  charming  fair."  With  these  slight 
exceptions  the  Serenata  was  given  as  a  whole  for 
the  first  time  in  Boston,  though  several  single 
Arias  have  figured  ere  now  in  our  concert  rooms. 

And  yet  not  as  a  whole  in  one  important  sense.  It 
was  not  whole,  nor  could  it  be  so,  in  the  matter  of 
accompaniment.  Of  the  original  orchestral  score, 
as  is  the  case  with  most  of  Handel's  works,  only 
the  slightest  sketcli  exists.  This  is  not  so  grave  a 
defect  with  the  choruses,  for  there  of  course  the 
harmony  completes  itself  in  Handel's  masterly  poly- 
phonic movement  of  the  voices.  But  the  Arias  for 
the  most  part  shiver  in  the  cold,  without  back- 
ground, atmosphere,  accompaniment, — for  the  print- 
ed score  gives  them  nothing  but  one  or  two  violin 
parts  with  a  figured  basso  continuo.  When  Handel 
presided  over  a  performance  he  had  his  own  way  of 
filling  out  the  sketch.     Unfortunately  Mozart's  in- 


strumentation of  Acis  (made  at  the  instigation  of 
Baron  van  Swieten,  in  1788,  just  before  he  did  the 
same  seryice  for  the  Messiah,  the  Ode  to  St.  Cecilia, 
and  for  Alexander's  Feast),  of  which  the  autograph 
is  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Berlin,  has  never  been 
published.  It  was  put  on  the  stage  at  Drnry  Lane 
by  Macready,  Feb.  B,  1842,  but  with  what  accom- 
paniment we  are  not  informed.  We  are  told  that 
a  manuscript  score  with  completed  accompaniments 
by  Mendelssohn  exists  in  England,  which  was  used 
by  Mr.  Barnby  (we  think)  in  a  performance  several 
years  ago.  What  a  pity  that  neither  Mendelssohn 
nor  Mozart  were  here  avsilable  !  Or,  what  would 
have  been  better  still,  that  Robert  Franz  has  not 
put  his  hand  to  the  task  !  And  again  what  a  pity, 
since  it  had  to  be  sung  with  pianoforte  alone,  that 
no  adequate  pianoforte  arrangement  yet  exists ! 
As  it  was,  it  had  to  be  given  with  such  meagre  piano 
accompaniment  as  is  put  beneath  the  sketchy  score 
in  the  edition  of  the  Hdndel-Gesellsehaft.  If  Franz 
could  only  have  developed  a  satisfactory  accompan- 
iment, at  least  for  the  Arias,  out  of  the  hints  given 
in  the  score  ;  or  if  our  own  Mr.  Dreael  would  only 
undertake  to  do  for  all  (he  Arias  what  he  so  admira- 
bly did  for  the  one  lately  sung  by  Miss  Fanny  Kel- 
logg ("  As  when  the  dove,")  we  might,  if  we  should 
ever  again  listen  to  this  work,  find  it  doubly  charm- 
ing. As  it  is,  well  as  the  present  accompaniment 
was  played  by  Mr.  Lang,  with  his  able  assistant, 
Mr.  FooTE,  many  of  the  Airs  must  have  seemed 
thin,  long-spun  and  full  of  repetition  to  many  of  the 
audience.  But  would  we  rather  not  have  had  it  at 
all  ?  Would  we  rather  wait,  denying  ourselves  all 
acquaintance  with  this  charming  characteristic 
work  of  genius,  until  (too  late  for  most  of  us  per- 
haps !)  the  true  accompaniment  may  come  ?  By  no 
means,  say  we.  It  was  a  rare  treat  as  it  was,  and 
two  audiences  came  away  upon  the  whole  delight- 
ed, their  minds  enriched  with  ever  fresh  flowers  of 
musical  fancy  which  will  haunt  them  a  long  while. 
And  now  for  a  brief  note  of  the  charmingly  va- 
ried contents  of  the  genial  work. 

1.  There  is  an  Overture  of  considerable  length, 
all  in  one  Presto  movement,  which  reins  in  and  be- 
comes Adagio  in  the  last  four  measures  with  oboe 
solo.  It  is  in  4-4  Alia  Breve  measure,  running 
mostly  in  sportive  sixteenths  of  Handelian  cut,  at 
times  two  Oboes  having  it  all  to  themselves  in  war- 
bling thirds.  Well  played  as  it  was  with  four  hands, 
it  could  not  but  sound  thin  and  colorless;  yet  the 
idea  was  clearly  outlined  and  enjoyable. 

2.  The  opening  chorus :  "  0  the  pleasure  of  the 
plains !  Happy  nymphs  and  happy  swains,"  in  five- 
part  harmony,  with  a  merry  rippling  figure  echoed 
and  imitated  through  all  the  parts,  is  a  most  lively, 
sunny  picture  of  the  happy,  social  shepherd  life.  It 
is  difficult  to  sing  with  perfect  clearness  and  preci- 
sion ;  but  it  was  sung  almost  so,  and  with  spirit  and 
good  light  and  shade  ;  and  bo  sung,  its  happy  mood 
is  irresistible.  Before  the  repeat  a  single  Soprano 
voice  leads  in  a  more  pensive  episode  :  "  For  us  the 
zephyr  blows,"  etc.,  and  then  you  are  whirled  away 
again  to  "  Dance  and  sport  the  hours  away,  Harm- 
less, merry,  free  and  gay."  This  fixes  the  scene,  the 
atmosphere  and  ground  color  of  the  whole. 

3-4.  Galatea,  in  a  bit  of  Recitative,  also  admires 
the  plains,  the  zephyrs,  etc.,  but  thinks  them  all  "too 
faint  to  cool  her  love."  And  then  she  sings  her 
sweetly  sad  and  bird-like  Aria :  "  Hush,  ye  pretty 
warbling  choir,"  which  is  graceful,  ornate  and  flor- 
id in  the  accompaniment.  It  is  Andante,  in  9-16; 
but  the  second  part  is  (in  3-8) :  "  Cease  your  song 
and  take  your  flight.  Bring  back  my  Acis,"  etc. 
Miss  Bailey  sang  it  tenderly  and  smoothly,  and  it 
pleased  very  much,  but  not  so  much  as  it  would 
have  done  with  flutes  and  other  instruments. 

6.  Tenor  solo  for  Acis :  "  Where  shall  I  seek  the 
charming  fair  ?  "     Omitted. 

6-7.     Bee. :  "  Stay,   shepherd,   stay,"  and  Air : 


"  Shepherd,  what  art  thou  pursuing?"  for  Damon 
(Tenor).     Omitted. 

8-9.  Acis :  "  Lo  I  here,  my  love,"  and  Air : 
"  Love  in  her  eyes  sits  playing,"  in  12-8  Siciliano 
measure,  full  of  a  lover's  manly  ardor,  its  melody 
characteristically  contrasted  with  that  of  Galatea, 
and  altogether  a  well  chosen  strain  for  Dr.  Lang- 
maid. 

10-11.  Then  comes  one  of  the  two  most  exquis- 
ite songs  for  Galatea :  "  As  when  the  dove  laments 
her  love,"  which  we  had  heard  recently  before, 
with  more  accompaniment.  It  was  sung  very 
sweetly  this  time. 

12-13.  Now  we  have  the  happy  pair  together 
in  a  breathless  Presto  Duet,  (12-8) :  "  Happy,  hap- 
py, happy  we,"  which  is  repeatedly  boisterously  in 
full  four-part  chorus  ;  and  so  ends  Part  I.  at  the  cli- 
max of  merriment  and  blias. 

14.  (Part II.)  With  the  opening  chorus:  "Wretch- 
ed lover.9 1 "  a  change  comes  o'er  the  happy  spirit  of 
the  dream  I  This  five-part  chorus  is  altogether  a  re- 
markable composition,  worthy  of  the  giant  Handel. 
It  is  wonderfully  ingenious,  wonderfully  impressive 
and  desc.'iptive,  introducing  a  new  and  a  porten- 
tous character,  and  even  mingles  humor  with  a 
sense  of  awe  and  terror.  (So  does  Mozart,  in  his 
very  different  way,  where  he  invites  the  Statue  to 
supper).  At  first  it  is  a  solemn  warning  of  the  de- 
cree of  Fate  :  "  No  joy  shall  last."  This  is  all  in 
Canon,  in  slow  four-four  measure,  in  richly,  deftly 
interwoven,  most  expressive  counterpoint.  Soon 
comes  in  a  new  theme,  in  quick  syllabic  notes, 
echoed  from  one  part  to  another:  "Behold,  the 
monster  Polypheme  !  " — the  very  flurry  and  excite- 
ment of  a  sudden  fear,  while  all  the  time  in  one 
part  or  another,  or  in  two  parts,  keeps  on  the  sol- 
emn first  theme  :  "  Wretched  lovers."  Of  course, 
too,  the  accompaniment,  with  its  active  basses,  in- 
creases the  excitement.  At  length  it  becomes  alto- 
gether graphic  in  all  the  parts :  a  pause,  followed 
by  a  new  motive  which  imitates  the  "  ample  strides 
betakes;"  and  then  a  ponderous,  rolling  figure, 
prolonged  to  the  end  in  the  basses,  telling  how 
"  The  mountain  nods,  the  forest  shakes,  the  waves 
run  frighted,"  while  from  all  quarters  rings  :  "Hark  ! 
Hark !  how  the  thund'ring  giant  roars  1 " 

15.  Now  for  the  furious  outpouring  of  a  Cyclopean 
love :  "  I  rage,  I  melt,  I  burn  1 "  Who  but  another 
sort  of  giant,  Handel,  could  express  it  worthily? 
How  quaint  the  words  ! 

The  feeble  god  has  stabb'd  me  to  the  heart. 
Thou  trusty  pine ! 

Prop  of  my  godlike  steps,  I  lay  thee  by  I 
Bring  me  a  hundred  reeds  of  decent  growth. 
To  make  a  pipe  for  my  capacious  mouth ; 
In  soft  enchanting  accents  let  me  breathe 
Sweet  Galatea's  beauty,  and  my  love. 

16.  After  such  a  Recitative  what  could  be  more 
in  character,  or  more  charmingly  original  and  char- 
acteristic than  his  love  song  :  "  0  ruddier  than  the 
cherry  I  "  which  Santley  used  to  sing  so  finely  ;  but 
Mr.  Winch's  voice  had  just  the  ring  for  it,  while  all 
its  exacting  phrases  and  passages  were  executed  to 
a  charm. 

17-19.  The  monster  makes  love  to  the  nymph  and 
is  disdainfully  repulsed ;  then  he  sings  an  Aria : 
"  Cease  to  beauty  to  be  suing,"  and  Damon  sings, 
counselling  gentler  methods  :  "  Would  you  gain  the 
tender  creature,"  etc.  But  all  this  could  well  be 
spared  and  was  omitted. 

20-21.  Then  Acis  (Rec.) :  "  His  hideous  love 
provokes  my  rage,"  followed  by  the  heroic  Air : 
"  Love  sounds  the  alarm, '  sung  with  spirit  and  ef- 
fect by  Dr.  Langmaid. 

22.  Tenor  Air  :  "  Consider,  fond  Shepherd,  how 
fleeting's  the  pleasure,"  etc.  Counsellor  Damon  is 
o'er-liberal  with  his  advice,  and  would  have  proved 
quite  a  bore  had  he  not  been  omitted ;  he  thinks 
no  more  of  love,  than  we  of  him  and  his  prudential 
maxims. 
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24.  A  beautiful  Trio :  "  The  flocks  shall  leave 
the  mountains,"— one  of  the  most  admirable  and 
most  interesting  numbers  in  the  work.  Acis  be- 
gins: "  The  flocks  shall  leave  the  mountains,  etc., 
.  .  .  ei'e  I  forsake  my  love,"  in  a  fond  and  quiet 
melody,  which  Galatea  answers  in  the  fifth ;  and 
while  the  two  keep  on  in  the  same  innocent,  con- 
tented strain,  in  canon,  with  beautiful  accompani- 
ment, suddenly  bursts  in  the  jealous  giant:  "Tort- 
ure !  fury  !  rage  !  I  cannot,  cannot  bear,"  etc.  His 
exclamations  fall  like  thunder-bolts,  yet  do  not  ruf- 
fle the  placid,  smooth  stream  of  the  lovers'  melody. 
Lost  in  each  other  they  sing  sweetly  on,  until, 
reaching  the  climax  of  his  fury,  he  hurls  the  piece 
of  rock,  his  great  voice  going  with  it  in  an  intense- 
ly graphic  phrase  :  "  Fly,  fly,  thou  massy  ruin,  fly  ! 
Presumptuous  Acis,  die  I  "  And,  with  a  grand 
downward  rush  of  the  orchestra  in  unison,  it  is  all 
over  with  the  poor  swain. 

28-26.  Acis,  expiring,  calls  for  help.  Then  a 
chorus  of  lamentation :  "  Mourn,  all  ye  Muses,  .  . 
Acis  is  no  more  !  "  This  is  a  solemn,  grand  Ada-, 
gio,  in  F  minor,  3-4  measure,  in  Haniel's  greatest 
style,  worthy  of  a  place  (with  other  words)  in  hrad 
in  Egypt.  The  harmony  is  sublime,  rising  and  fall- 
ing like  waves  in  mid-ocean,  and  dying  away  at 
last  in  soft  reiterations  cf  '■'  no  more  !  " 

27.  Preluded  by  an  oboe  solo,  Galatea  sings  : 
"  Must  I  my  Acis  still  bemoan,  inglorious,  crush'd 
beneath  that  stone  ?  "  And  while  her  voice  holds 
out  a  long  note  on  that  word  "  stone,"  the  Chorus, 
four-part,  takes  up  a  cheerful  and  encouraging 
strain :  "  Cease,  Galatea,  cease  to  grieve,"  with 
which  her  sad  soliloquy  keeps  on  in  contrast,  the 
chorus  ending  with  the  suggestisu  that  she  change 
him  into  a  fountain. 

29-30.  A  sweet,  poetical  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty !  Nor  could  anything  in  music  of  instruments 
and  voices  be  much  sweeter  or  more  soothing  than 
the  Air  of  Galatea  : 

"  Heart,  tlion  seat  of  soft  delight, 
Be  thou  now  a  fountain  bright ; 
Purple  be  no  more  thy  blood, 
Glide  thou  like  a  crystal  flood. 
Rock,  thy  hollow  womb  disclose; 
The  bubbling  fountain,  lo!  it  flows. 
Thro'  the  plains  he  Joys  to  rove, 
Murm'ring  still  his  gentle  love." 

In  a  most  limpid,  gentle,  rippling  phrase,  the 
voice,  and  the  instruments  in  thirds,  describe  the 
motion  and  the  murmur  of  the  stream.  It  is  a 
lovely  melody,  and  we  could  not  ask  to  hear  it  sung 
more  exquisitely  than  it  was  sung  by  Miss  Bailey. 
The  final  Chorus :  "  Galatea,  dry  thy  tears,"  pur- 
sues the  same  rippling,  mui'muring  phrase,  the 
voices  answering,  blending,  till  the  peaceful  cur- 
rent seems  to  absorb  and  carry  with  itself  all 
others. 

If  our  tame  description  is  not  too  highly  colored, 
then  it  is  clear  enough  that  in  Acis  and  Galatea  we 
have  one  of  the  most  beautiful  creations  of  Handel's 
genius ;  a  work  inspired  in  a  pure  poetic  sense. 
Every  chorus  is  a  masterpiece,  and  paints  a  situa- 
tion. Every  Air  is  full  of  grace  and  beauty,  and  at 
the  same  time  characteristic  in  a  truly  dramatic 
sense,  embodying  a  distinct  personality.  And 
there  is  a  never-halting  progress,  a  complete  and 
rounded  unity  in  the  work  as  a  whole.  If  there 
were  any  who  thought  some  of  the  Arias  too  long 
and  too  old-fashioned,  we  feel  sure  that  when  they 
shall  have  a  chance  to  hear  them  relieved  and  lift- 
ed into  fuller  light  by  fit  accompaniment,  they  will 
admire  them  all.  Meanwhile  we  are  thankful  for 
these  two  first  hearings. 

The  Second  Part  of  the  programme,  each  time, 
presented  (1)  that  richly  elaborated  specimen  of 
old  English  Glee  writing :  "  "When  winds  breathe 
soft,"  by  Samuel  Webbe,  which  is  full  of  contrasts, 
and  is  contrapuntally  written  like  thg  old  Madri- 


gals. (2)  "  The  Nixie,"  by  Rubinstein,  a  part-song 
for  female  voices,  with  Contralto  solo  (finely  sung 
by  Miss  Ita  Welsh)  ;  the  composition  is  romantic  ; 
the  harmony  somewhat  too  highly  sweetened,  with 
too  much  straining  for  original  effects.  (3)  A  more 
modern  part-song  :  "  Awake  !  the  flowers  unfold," 
by  Leslie,  bright,  natural,  and  pleasing, — so  much 
so  that  it  had  to  be  repeated.  All  these  were  capi- 
tally well  sung. 


A  P0LI.O  Club.  The  Concert  of  May  7,  in  the  Tremont 
Temple,  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  performance  of  a 
single  work, — but  that  perhaps  the  noblest  work  exist- 
ing for  a  chorus  of  male  voices:  Mendelssohn's  music  to 
the  "  Antigone  "  of  Sophocles.  His  music  to  the  "  (Edi- 
pus''  is  the  only  composition  to  be  brought  into  compar- 
ison with  it;  but  that  is  more  in  dialogue  -ind  smaller 
piece.*,  h<aving  one  great  double  chorus,  while  the  "  An- 
gone  "  has  many,  so  that  the  latter,  for  mere  concert 
performance  at  least,  is  the  most  satisfactory.  And  it  is 
the.first  of  Mendelssohn's  creations  of  this  kind,  and  the 
freshest.  It  was  conceived  in  a  high  moment  of  his  gen- 
ius, and  executed  while  the  mood  possessed  him.  From 
beginning  to  end,  in  every  part,  it  is  vital  with  true  in- 
spiration. There  is  not  a  dull  passage.  The  (7reo«  double 
choruses,  such  as  the  opening  one:  "  Orb  of  Helios," 
and  the  one  in  praise  of  Bacchue:  "  Fair  Semele's  high- 
born son ;  "  and  that  calm  and  thoughtful  single  chorus : 
""Wonders  in  Nature  we  see  and  scan,"  are  simply  the 
finest  choruses  which  the  Apollo,  with  all  its  experience, 
has  ever  found  to  sing; — the  Bacchus  chorus  certainly 
the  grandest,  the  most  uplifting,  ever  written  for  male 
voices. 

But  all  the  shorter  choral  pieces  are  exciting,  and  of 
the  same  fine,  heroic  temper.  And  many  of  them  are 
profoundly  sad  and  touching.  Indeed  thev  are  all  in 
keeping  with  the  tragedy  Itself,  the  connecting  dialogue 
of  which  was  admirably  read  .by  Prof.  Churchill  of 
Andover,  who  performed  the  same  service  last  year 
when  the  Club  gave  Antigone  for  the  first  time,  but  with 
piano  accompaniment  only. 

This  time  it  was  made  complete  by  bringing  in  the 
full  Orchestra,  which  added  vastly  to  the  inspiring 
grandeur  of  the  work,  and  to  the  clear  comprehension 
of  it.  The  orchestra  had  been  well  drilled  by  Mr.  Lang, 
and  did  iustice  to  the  very  interesting  impressive  Over- 
ture and  to  the  rich  accoinpaniments  of  the  choruses 
and  the  melodramatic  passages,  where  the  reading,  or 
recitation,  is  timed  to  the  musical  rhythm,  which  is 
marked  by  a  few  fit  chords  and  short  descriptive  phras- 
es. The  instrumentation  throughout  is  singularly 
beautiful  and  chaste,  and  with  the  voices  frequently 
sublime.  The  rich  and  manly  voices  of  the  Club,  some 
seventy  in  number,  perfectly  well  balanced,  and  trained 
to  remarkable  precision,  were  admirably  suited  for  such 
music,  and  the  performance  was  almost  without  a  flaw. 
It  was  the  crowning  achievement  of  the  Club.  "Would 
there  were  more  such  music  for  them ! 


Musio  AT  Harvard.  The  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee to  visit  the  Academical  Department  in  IS'TB- 
ISYY  contains  the  following  under  the  head  «f 
Music: 

The  number  of  students  of  Music  was  thirty-one, 
the  same  as  last  year.  Of  these,  fourteen  complet- 
ed Course  I.  (Harmony) ;  six.  Course  II.  (Counter- 
point) ;  one.  Course  III.  (Canon,  Fugue,  etc) ;  and 
ten,  Course  IV.  (History  of  Music.) 

The  students  seem  in  earnest,  and  the  whole  de- 
partment appears  to  be  working  satisfactorily. 

In  Courses  I.  and  II.,  which  the  Sub-Committee 
consider  to  be  the  more  important,  as  laying  the 
foundation  of  mnsical  study,  and  useful  also  to  those 
who  do  not  intend  to  make  Music  their  profession 
or  a  serious  pursuit,  the  answers  to  the  questions 
show  a  fair  and  in  some  cases  a  marked  degree  of 
proficiency,  and  the  harmonies  and  counterpoints 
are,  in  general,  correct  and  flowing.  On  the  whole, 
they  consider  the  results  in  these  courses  more  en- 
couraging than  ever.  The  text-books  used  are  those 
of  Richter,  whose  theories  seem  to  the  Sub-Commit- 
tee to  be  sometimes  rather  far-fetched  and  abstruse  ; 
and  they  think  that  the  essentials  might  be  present- 
ed in  a  simpler  and,  therefore,  more  attractive  form, 
though  they  are  not  disposed  to  lay  much  weight 
on  this  objection. 

The  Course  on  the  History  of  Music  is  commend- 
ed, with  the  reservation  that  too  large  a  portion  of 
the  time  seems  to  be  given  to  matters  of  antiquarian 
research  rather  than  of  present  interest.  At  least 
half  of  the  hours  given  to  what  was  done  before 
Bach  and  Handel  would  have  been,  in  their  judg- 
ment, better  spent  upon  what  has  been  done  since. 

Professor  Paine's  recitals  have  been  continued 
with  interest  and  profit,  which  would  have  been 
still  greater  if  a  better  instrument  and  a  larger  hall 
could  have  been  provided  for  them. 

The  vocal  and  instrumental  concerts  given  this 
year  with  great  success  in  the  Sanders  Theatre,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Professor  Paine,  were  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  direct  encouragement  of  Music 
in  the  University.  They  seem  to  the  Committee  as 
properly  a  part  of  the  regular  exercises  of  the  Col- 
lege as  lectures  on  Modern  Literature ;  and  they 
would  gladly  see  them  supplemented  by  lectures  on 
the  musical  forms  and  styles  and  the  composers  rep- 
resented in  the  programmes. 


More  from  Baltimore. 

"We  are  having  a  lively  time  here  among  our  musical 
critics.  They  are  all  at  logger-heads  with  each  other 
by  reason  of  their  extreme  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
the  Musical  Festival.  One  denounces  the  whole  affair 
most  virulently,  as  an  egregious  musical  failure,  con- 
demning all  connected  with  it,  from  the  management, 
down  to  the  florist  who  decorated  the  stage.  So  anx- 
ious was  he  to  find  fault  that  at  the  closing  concert  on 
"Wednesday  evening,  he  overlooked  the  substitution  by 
Mr.  Remmertz  of  "On  Mamre's  fertile  plain"  from 
"Joshua"  for  "  "While  I  have  eyes  he  wants  no  light" 
from  "  Samson,"  and  spread  hirasell  most  beautifully 
on  the  rendering  of  the  last-named  song.  Another  is 
sorely  disappointed  because  his  suggestions  about  the 
arrangement  of  chorus  and  orchestra  were  not  adopted, 
and  stigmatizes  the  Festival  as  a  failure  in  toto,  because 
the  second  violins  were  put  behind  the  first,  and  the 
alto  voices  in  the  chorus  placed  behind  the  reeds.  Still 
another,  though  evidently  desirous  to  judge  impartial- 
ly, destroys  what  force  there  is  in  his  remarks  by  the 
frequent  and  indiscriminate  insertion  of  "mise-en-schTie'^ 
and  one  or  two  other  pet  foreign  expressions. 

Of  all  the  articles  written  on  the  Festival,  there  was 
but  one  that  could  be  read  with  any  amount  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  that  spoke  only  of  the  beauties  of  the  compo- 
sitions without  criticizing  the  efforts  of  either  chorus  or 
orchestra,  and  this  for  obvious  reasons,  the  critic  being 
himself  a  member  of  the  orcliestra. 

The  irascible  gentlemen  afore-mentioned  having  now 
demolished  to  their  heart's  content  the  finest  musical  en- 
tertainment that  ever  took  place  in  this  city,  and,  in- 
stead of  pointing  out  to  us  in  a  judicious  manner  the 
short-comings  in  this  our  first  attempt,  and  having  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  sought  to  discourage  further 
efforts  towards  musical  development,  are  now  expend- 
ing their  remaining  spleen  on  each  other.  Each  critic 
is  criticizing  the  criticisms  of  the  other  critic,  and  I  can 
assure  you,  the  matter  is  assuming  quite  a  critical  as- 
pect, although  there  has  as  yet  been  no  reference  made 
to  pistols  and  coffee. 

There  is  one  fact  of  which  these  gentlemen  should  be 
reminded.  "When  it  was  found  necessary  last  "Winter 
to  carry  on  the  Peabody  Concerts  under  a  share  system, 
the  orchestra  taking  the  main  risk  and  therefore  divid- 
ing the  net  proceeds,  it  was  very  properly  decided  that 
no  complimentary  tickets  were  to  be  issued,  a  represen- 
tative of  each  paper,  however,  being  admitted. 

The  concerts  took  place,  but  not  a  single  line  appeared 
in  any  one  of  the  papers  until,  near  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son, our  leading  morning  papers  came  out  with  violent 
articles  on  the  last  two  concerts.  They  hadn't  received 
any  "  complimentarles  "  for  their  friends ! 

A  great  deal  that  the  critics  have  said  about  our  di- 
rector is  unfortunately  but  too  true,  and  if  he  will  ac- 
cept a  little  wholesome  ad%'ice  it  will  be  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  himself  and  the  mnsical  community. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  the  interest  awakened  by 
these  controversies  will  certainly  prove  beneficial.  Bal- 
timore has  never,  "  in  the  recollection  of  the  oldest  in- 
habitant" seen  so  much  musical  discusssion  as  during 
the  past  week,  and  if  the  Festival  had  had  no  other  re- 
sult than,  by  calling  forth  these  discussions,  to  create  an 
extensive  interest  in  our  musical  resources  and  stimu- 
l.ate  us  to  renewed  efforts  for  future  musical  improve- 
ment as  it  has  done.  It  would  have  amply  repaid  for  all 
the  trouble  and  expense  incurred.  It  has  given  rise  to 
a  more  general  and  popular  craving  for  a  higher  order 
of  music;  it  will  assist  In  filling  our  Peabody  Concerts 
next  season,  and  this  is  a  consummation  most  devoutly 


to  be  be  wished. 
— Baltimore,  June  3, 1578. 


MUSIKUS. 


London.— The  Month's  Music. 

We  are  now  in  the  fnll  tide  of  the  summer  musi- 
cal season.  Easter  has  passed  ;  the  great  prime 
rfonne  have  all  arrived  at  the  opera;  most  of  the 
operatic  debutants  and  dibtUantes  have  been  tested  ; 
benefit  concerts,  both  in  public  halls  and  in  pri- 
vate drawing-rooms,  flood  the  diary  of  the  musical 
critic,  and  the  various  serial,  orchestral,  and  cham- 
ber concerts  of  the  season  have  commenced.  The 
winter  serial  concerts,  which  are  j'early  makiu"- 
greater  and  greater  inroads  into  the  summer,  have 
ceased ;  the  Popular  Concerts  at  St.  James's  Hall 
ended  before  Easter,  and  the  Saturday  Concerts  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  ceased  last  Saturday.  So  far 
the  prognostications  of  a  dull  season  have  been  ver- 
ified. No  new  work  of  importance,  no  new  instru- 
mentalist or  vocalist  likely  to  take  the  town  by 
storm,  has  appeared,  and  the  season  seems  likely  to 
be  brief  and  profitless,  commencing  late  and  finish- 
ing early. 

In  pf.?t  seasons  some  pianist  or  other  of  unusual 
powers  and  of  special  celebrity  has  afforded  inter- 
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est  to  both  the  fashionable  and  the  musical  worlds. 
One  season  it  was  Dr.  Von  Biilow,  another  it  was 
Frau  Essipoif,  another  M.  Eubinstein,  and  so  on 
This  year  the  great  pianists  seem  to  have  deserted 
ns,  and  none  have  yet  arrived  to  take  their  place. 
M.  Plante,  who  made  his  first  appearance  (if  we  may 
except  a  charity  concert  given  last  year  at  the 
French  Embassj-)  before  a  London  public  at  the  Old 
Philharmonic  Society's  concert  on  May  1st,  is  an 
average  player,  but  serious  liberties  which  he  took 
with  Jlendelssohn's  Concerto  in  D  minor  have  been 
generally  condemned.  M.  de  Beriot,  a  son  of  Mali- 
bran  and  De  Beriot,  made  his  debut  here  at  the  Mu- 
sical Union  concert  of  May  7th,  ond  gave  a  great 
deal  of  satisfaction.  Fraulein  Mehlig  gave  with 
Senor  Sarasate  a  recital  at  St.  James's  Hall  just  be- 
fore Easter,  and  played  the  Sonata  Appassionata  of 
Beethoven,  besides  other  pieces.  Fraulein  Therese 
Hennes,  a  young  pianist,  who  showed  promise  a 
year  ago,  has  returned,  and  at  her  recitals  at  Stein - 
way  Hall  displayed  still  further  promise.  Mr.  Bos- 
covitz  has  continued  his  recitals  at  Steinway  Hall 
with  a  special  view  of  showing  the  merits  of  the 
Steinway  piano — a  task  for  which  certainly  no  one 
is  better  adapted.  Lastly,  Mr.  Charles  HalU  has 
re-commenced  his  summer  recitals  at  St.  James's 
Hall. 

These  recitals  of  Mr.  Charles  Hall6  are  now,  how- 
ever, practically  chamber  music  concerts.  Con- 
certed music  for  piano  and  strings  is  to  be  found  in 
each  programme,  and  Mr.  Hall^  is  weekly  assisted 
by'Frau  Norman  N6ruda,  Herren  Ries,  Straus,  and 
F.  Neruda.  Seyeral  novelties  have  been  promised, 
and  these  "  recitals  "  seem  likely  to  once  more  mer- 
it the  name  which  has  been  aptly  bestowed  upon 
them,  of  "The  Popular  Concerts  of  the  Summer 
Season."  Mr.  Shedlock's  chamber  concerts  at  the 
Victoria  Hall,  Bayswater,  have  closed,  and  the  suc- 
cess they  have  obtained  warrants  the  assumption 
that  a  fresh  series  will  be  commenced  in  the  autumn. 
Mr.  Shedlock's  idea  is  indeed  an  exceedingly  good 
one.  He  gives  the  best  music  in  a  neighborhood 
which  has  long  been  without  it,  he  asks  reasonable 
prices  of  admission,  and  the  first  part  of  each  pro- 
gramme is  devoted  to  the  works  of  a  single  great 
composer,  while  in  the  second  part  Bayswater  am- 
ateurs are  accorded  a  hearing  of  the  best  chamber 
works  of  the  new  and  old  repertories.  Such  a 
scheme  deserves  to  succeed.  The  Musical  Union 
concerts  commenced  May  7th,  when  M.  Marsick, 
who  has  led  quartets  in  concerts  in  Paris,  held  the 
first  violin.  M.  Marsick,  who  is  a  player  of  ability, 
led  Beethoven's  Ninth  Quartet  and  Haydn's  Quar- 
tet in  D,  Op.  9,  besides  playing  some  violin  solos. 
It  is  said  Mr.  Ella  will  be  compelled  to  give  up  his 
concerts  after  the  present  season.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
this  will  not  be  the  case,  as  Mr.  Ella  has  done  much 
good  in  bringing  previously  unknown  foreign  artists 
to  London.  Next  year,  too,  he  may  have  the  assist- 
ance of  M.  Rubinstein.  MM.  Ludwig  and  Daubert 
gave  the  last  concert  of  their  present  series  at  the 
Royal  Academy  Rooms  on  May  9th,  when  Schu- 
bert's Quintet  in  A,  Op.  114,  and  Beethoven's  pos- 
thumous Quartet  in  A  minor.  Op.  130,  were  inter 
alia  performed.  These  quartet  concerts  by  clever 
orchestral  players  have  unhappily  been  far  too  rare 
this  season. 

In  orchestral  music  Madame  Viard  Louis  was.  at 
her  concert  of  April  30th,  enabled  to  retain  the  ser- 
vices of  M.  Massenet,  who  introduced  a  new  orches- 
tra! suite,  founded  on  scenes  from  Shakespeare.  In 
the  '  Tempest'  music  M.  Massenet  was  found  fertile 
in  orchestral  resources,  if  barren  in  ideas.  The 
'  Macbeth  '  music  was  dramatic  but  noisy,  while  the 
gem  of  the  suite  was  the  '  Desderaona's  Dream,'  a 
little  morsel  in  the  purely  French  style  of  "  linkM 
sweetness  long  drawn  out."  The  famous  band  un- 
der Mr.  Weist  Hill  gave  a  performance  of  the  Ital 
ian  Symphony  such  as  amateurs  have  rarely  heard. 
The  present  series  of  concerts  will,  it  is  estimated, 
result  in  a  loss  of  nearly  £2,000.  But  Madame  Vi- 
ard Louis,  not  to  be  beaten,  is  thinking  of  a  fresh 
series  for  next  year,  for  which  Sir  Michael  Costa 
and  M.  Gounod  have  already  promised  original  or- 
chestral works.  The  first  concert  of  the  New  Phil- 
harmonic Society  was  given  on  May  4th,  with  a 
programme  which  was  wholly  unsuspicious  of  nov- 
elty. Seiior  Sarasate  (a  violinist  who  has,  especial- 
ly in  music  of  the  romantic  school,  already  made  an 
English  reputation)  played  Mendelssohn's  Violin 
Concerto,  and  the  band  played  the  Symphony  in  C 
of  Schubert,  the  conductors  being  Dr.  Wylde  and 
Herr  Ganz.  At  the  Old  Philharmonic  Concert  of 
May  1st  the  band  played  the  C  minor  Symphony^of 
Beethoven,  and  the  '  Jupiter '  Symphony  of  Mozart. 
M.  Plants  we  have  already  referred  to;  Senor  Sara- 


sate  played  the  suite  Op.  180  of  Raff  ;  but  Fraulein 
Riego,  who  sang,  did  not  please.  At  the  last  con- 
cert of  the  Albert  Hall  Amateur  Orchestral  Society, 
on  May  1st,  there  was  a  familiar  programme,  includ- 
ing the  C  minor  Symphony  No.  3  of  Spohr,  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  George  Mount.  At  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace Saturday  Concert  of  April  20th  a  new  orches- 
tral piece,  ■  In  Memoriam,'  by  Herr  Reinecke,  of 
Leipzig,  was  played  ;  but  the  work  wag  brief,  and 
though  a  fine  piece  of  orchestral  writing,  and  de- 
spite the  fact  that  a  melody  which  Bach  has  used  in 
the  chorales  of  his  "  PassioBS-musiken  "  is  very  hap- 
pily introduced,  it  was  deemed  more  scholarly  than 
fertile  in  ideas.  Senor  Sarasate  played  the  Beetho- 
ven Concerto  at  this  concert,  and  on  April  27th, 
Madame  Arabella  Goddard  played  Sterndale  Ben- 
nett's C  minor  Concerto.  On  May  4th  Herr  Hen- 
drik  Westberg,  a  tenor  from  Stockholm,  made  his 
dehit,  and  M.  Massenet  conducted  the  entr'acte, 
ballet  music,  and  March  from  his  opera  '  Le  Roi  de 
Lahore.'  These  concerts  came  to  an  end  May  11th, 
when  the  Mendelssohn  Concerto  was  played  by 
Senor  Sarasate,  and  the  9th  (choral)  Symphony  of 
Beethoven  was  performed ;  but  a  special  concert 
will  be  given  on  May  18th  for  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Manns,  one  of  the  best  and  most  hard-working  of 
conductors.  At  the  Alexandra  Palace  the  summer 
musical  season  was  inaugurated  May  11th,  with  a 
miscellaneous  programme. 

In  choral  concerts,  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society 
had  their  annual  Easter  performance  of  the  'Messi- 
ah,' and  are  now  preparing  for  Rossini's  'Moses  in 
Egypt.'  Mr.  Henry  Leslie's  choir  gave  a  concert 
of  English  glees  and  part  and  other  songs,  May  9th. 
This  choir  will  be  the  sole  representative  of  Brit- 
ish vocal  art  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.  The  Bach 
Choir  performed,  April  29th,  the  'Magnificat'  of 
Bach,  which  was  done  at  the  recent  Leeds  Festival, 
also  three  movements  from  the  '  Missa  Papse  Mar 
celli '  of  Palestrina,  the  '  Neujahrslied '  of  Schu- 
mann,  and  the  '  Walpurgis-nacht '  music  of  Men- 
delssohn. At  their  la-st  concert,  May  11th,  the 
choir  repeated  Bach's  great  Mass  in  B  minor,  under 
the  direction  of  M.  Otto  Goldschmidt. 


Opeka.  Very  little  space  need  be  wasted  in  re- 
view of  the  performances  at  the  Italian  opera-houses. 
Indeed,  opera  altogether  seems  to  be  in  a  bad  way. 
The  results  of  the  Carl  Rosa  season  are  well  known. 
Mr.  Gye  has  had  one  of  the  most  unprofitable  early 
seasons  on  record,  and  Mr.  Mapleson,  although  he 
has  been  the  most  successful  of  the  party,  has  not 
by  any  means  amassed  a  fortune. 

At  Covent  Garden  the  season  has  so  far  been  a 
struggle  against  fate.  Mdlle.  Zar6  Thalberg  has 
tried  a  new  part,  Elvira  in  '  Ernani.'  without  being 
able  to  eradicate  our  recollections  of  Madame  Patti. 
Mdlle.  Albani  re-appeared  April  30th,  but  Elisa- 
betta  is  as  yet  the  solitary  specimen  of  the  young 
Canadian's  really  great  parts.  Mdlle.  Bertelli 
proved  to  be  Fraulein  Steiner,  otherwise  Mdlle. 
Pietri  of  Mr.  Mapleson's  provincial  troupe  ;  but  the 
young  lady  has  made  no  great  impression.  Mdlle. 
Sarda,  a  soprano  from  Malta,  has  yet  nearly  every- 
thing to  learn,  while  M.  Jamet,  a  new  baritone,  has 
passed  his  prime.  However,  Madame  Patti  was 
brought  in  thus  early  in  the  season,  making  her 
r'entree,  May  9th,  in  '  L'Etoile  du  Nord ' ;  and  'Paul 
et  Virginie '  is  in  rehearsal  for  Mdlle.  Albani.  The 
general  performances  may  be  summed  up  in  a  sen- 
tence ;  to  put  it  mildly,  they  have,  as  a  rule,  not 
been  good. 

At  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  Miss  Minnie  Hank, 
with  a  fine  voice  and  a  demonstrative  style,  has 
made  an  impression  as  Violetta,  Rosina,  and  Mar- 
gherita.  Mdlle.  Tremelli,  a  new  contralto,  with  one 
of  the  richest  voices  ever  heard,  but  as  yet  no  great 
vocalist,  has  pleased  much  as  the  goatherd  in  '  Di- 
norah  '  and  as  Siebel.  M.  Thierry,  as  Don  Bartolo, 
proved  himself  a  buffo  of  no  very  great  merit. 
Mdlle.  Marimon  has  sustained  her  reputation  as  a 
vocalist  of  the  first  order  of  merit,  particularly  in 
'  Dinorah,'  in  which  the  mise-en-scene  (with  real . 
water)  was  magnificent.  At  the  performance  of 
'  Les  Huguenots,'  on  May  9,  there  were  several 
debuts.  Miss  Mary  Cummings,  a  pupil  of  Madame 
Sainton,  sang  the  two  songs  of  Urbano  as  only  a 
true  artist  can  sing  the'm,  but  as  yet  she  is  wholly 
innocent  of  stage  business.  Signor  Dondi,  a  new 
basso,  was  the  Marcel ;  and  Mdlle.  Mathilde  Wilde, 
as  Valentine,  could  not  efface  our  recollection  of 
Titiens.  Moreover,  on  May  11,  Madame  Gerster- 
Gardini  made  her  r'CTiZref  as  Amina  ;  and  'Carmen' 
is  said  to  be  in  rehearsal  for  Miss  Minnie  Hauk. — 
London  Music  Trades  Review,  May  1 5. 


DESCBIPTITE  LIST  OF  THB 

Pnblitihnd  br  Oliver  Ditson  dc  Co. 
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Vooal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 
Service  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

By  S.  N.  Penfleld. 
Benedictus.    E6.    4.  40 

Bonem  est.     E6.     4.  40 

Benedic  Anima  mea.     E6.     4.  50 

Te  Deum.    A&.    4.  1.00 

Deus  Miseratem.     A5.     4.  40 

These  are  five  of  ten  very  acceptable  anthems, 
which  are  skilfully  prepared,  and  will  give  va- 
riety to  the  beautiful  service. 

The  Bells  of  Cornville. 

This  is  the  true  name  of  the  bright  new  opera, 
which  is  known  in  some  quarters  as  "The 
Chimes  of  Normandy."  The  favorite  songs  are: 
"  They  say  that  Jeanne,"  "  I  may  be  Princess," 
"  On  Billows  Rocking,"  "  To  me  no  stranger," 
"  By  his  Side,"  "  Aye,  aye,  ave!  "  "  Normandy 
Pippins,"  "  That  Night,"  and  the  "  Legend  of 
the  Bells."  All  of  which  are  published  by 
Ditson  &  Co. 
Jesus,  Lover  of  my  Soul.     Trio.    F.    4. 

d  to  E.  Milliken.  35 

The  melody  is  founded  on  Gottschalk's  "  Ber- 
ceuse," and  the  effect  must  be  very  fine,  if  sung 
by  well  proportioned  Soprano,  "Tenor  and  Bass 
voices. 
The  King's  Highway.    D  major  and  minor. 
3.    c  to  P.  40 

This  very  popular  song  is  prefered  by  many  In 
the  two  keys  abovi  mentioned,  and  is  therefore 
re-published  in  this  form.      One  of   the  best 
songs  out. 
The  Lost  Chord.    Ab.    E  to  a.  Sullivan.  40 

"  It  flooded  the  crimson  twilight 
Like  the  close  of  an  angel's  psalm." 
Very  beautiful  thought,  and  finely  clothed  in 
music.    Also  published  in  the  key  of  F. 

Good  Bye,  lovely  Lou !  D.  2.  d  to  E.      Bead.  30 
One  of  John  Read's  Comic  songs.    Quite  pretty. 

Every  Inch  a  Sailor.     G.     3.    d  to  F.     Read.  30 

Jolly  sailor  song. 
Seeking.     D  minor.    3.     d  to  F.  Diehl.  40 

"  The  golden  sun  is  sinking  low, 
And  gilding  ev'ry  distant  hill." 
In  style  of  pathetic  German  songs. 

Eyes  so  Blue.     B6.    3.    d  to  F.  Pinsuti.  40 

"  Sunny  smile,  sunny  smile. 
Yours  is  more  than  inortal  vile." 
A  fine  glorification  of  golden  hair  and  blue  eyes. 

Only  Waiting.    Alto  Song  and  Chorus. 

F.    3.    b  to  C.  Packard. 

*'  Only  waiting  till  the  shadows." 
The  ever  beautiful  hymn  to  fine  music. 

On  the  Banks  of  the  Manzanares.     (Am 

Ufer  des  Flusses. )  D.  4.  d  to  F.    Jensen.  30 
The  pretty  washerwoman  has  never  been  cele- 
brated in  song.    But  here  is  a  glowing  tribute. 

Give  a  Cheer  to  Stanley.     Or,  Stanley  the 
Brave.     (With  Portrait.)    B6.    3. 

F  to  P.  Pratt.  40 

A  tribute  to  the  undaunted  traveller,  with  por- 
trait. 
King  Christmas.       C.     3.     g  to  D.      Hatton.  35 
Jolly  old  song.    Learn  it  and  save  it  up  for 
Christmas. 

Instrnmental. 
Les  Harmoniennes.    Three  Pieces,  by 

Joachim  Raff. 
No.  1.    Fleurette.     C.     3.  30 

"2.    Echo.    (Souvenir  de  Suisse,)  G.  4.35 
"  3.    Babilarde.    Caprice.  40 

The  Fleurette  is  a  pleasing  Song  without 
Words,  and  the  Swiss  Bcho  song  has  uncommon- 
ly beautiful  echoes. 

Salem  Assemblies  Waltzes.    3.  Missud.  35 

A  set  of  very  cheerf  u  1  waltzes,  well  fitted  to 
keep  time  to  the  light  steps  of  the  Salem  ladies. 

Silver  Forest  Echo  Polka.     E6.    3.   Williams.  30 
Here  the  silver  leaves  twinkle  to  a  most  merry 
air.    Try  It. 
Selection  of  Airs  from  "  Chimes  of  Nor- 
mandy."   3.  Cramer.  1.00 
A  better  name  for  what  is  often  called    "  Pot- 
pouri,"  and  includes  quite  a    number  of    the 
bright  airs  of  the  nevy  favorite  opera. 

Polka  Mazurka,  from  "  Chimes  of  Nor- 
mandy."    C.    8.  Natif.  40 
Nicely  arranged  from  "motifs  "  of  the  opera. 

Exaltation.     ( Aufschwung. )     Op.  12. 

P  minor.     5.  Schumann.  40 

One  of  Schumann's  "  Concert  Gems,"  a  eet 
containing  eleven  pieces,  all  of  moderate  length 
and  bearing  the  impress  of  the  master's  skill. 


ABBREVIATIONS.— Degrees  of  diflBculty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  0, 
B6,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  If  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  below 
or  above  the  staff.  Thus:  "0.  6.  c  to  E,"  means  "Key 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  Une  be- 
low, highest  letter,  E  on  the  4th  space." 


%     t)      ® 
Published    in   the   Autumn   and   Winter  of  the   Years   1877-78. 
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Concert  or  Exhibition  Songs. 

It  is  not  intended,  by  this  general  title,  to  designate 
songs  of  great  difficulty,  but  rather  those  of  a  character 
very  likely  to  win  apjDlause  from  an  audience  at  any  pub- 
lic performance. 

Songs  of   Emma  Abbott. 

On  the  title  page  of  this  set  will  be  found  a  fine  portrait  of 
the  gifted  songstress,  and  also  the  names  of  a  lew  of  her 
favorite  songs.     We  here  describe  but  one. 

Ouvrez.      (Open  the  Door).      Mack  Auf!      Bolero  by 

Dessauer.     G- major  and  minor.     5.  d  to  g 40 

A  peculiar  and  pretty  scena,  which  has  a  Spanish  charac- 
ter, although  the  words  are  English,  German  and  French. 
A  party  of  "friends  are  supposed  to  be  returning  from  a  fes- 
tival or  fair  at  Sevilla,  and  are  making  a  din  at  the  door,  to 
arouse  the  pretty  maiden  who  could'nt  go,  but  who  has  been 
remembered  in  the  purchase  of  many  a  "  pretty  "  which  is 
now  ready  to  be  displayed. 

"  Und  lassen  dir  erzahlen, 

"Von  Sang,  und  Tanz,  und  Spiele." 
"  Ope  the  door,  my  love. 
For  I  have  much  to  tell." 

Triumphant  and  Glorious.    Bass  Song,  from  the  Ora- 
torio of  Job.    Sung  by  M.  W.  Whitney.   Composed 

by  Dr.  Wm.  Russell.     T>b.  4.  A  (bass  clef)  to  e 60 

For  a  heavy,  rotund  bass  voice,  a  very  effective  song.  The 
words  are : 

"Triumphant  and  glorious,  the  Lord  still  maintains 
His  Honor  victorious,  and  o'er  his  foes  reigns." 
These  are  repeated  in  many  ways  as  common  in  Oratorio 
solos. 

And  if  thou  wilt,  remember!  audit  thou  wilt,  forget! 
Words  by  Christine  Bossetti.    Music  by  Mrs.  J.  P. 

Morgan.    Keys  of  G  and  E.      3.  E  to  E 

A  song  full  of  meaning,  that  has  been  sung  (doubtless  with 
applause)  by  Miss  Anne  Louise  Gary. 

"  But,  dreaming  through  the  twilight, 
That  doth  riot  rise  nor  set, 
Haply,  I  may  remember. 
And,  haioly,  may  forget." 


35 


Duets  and  Quartets. 


Lulu  is  floating  with  me.  Barcarolle.  Words  by  Cliiz- 
zler.    Music  by  V.  Cirillo.    F.  3.  c  to  E 75 

One  of  the  sweetest  of  Boat  Glees,  of  which  it  is  sufficient 
to  give  some  of  the  words.  It  is  published  both  as  a  Song 
and  as  a  Quartet.    Mixed  Voices. 

"  Floating  along,  floating  along, 
Over  the  summer  sea. 
The  murmuring  wavelets  chorus  our  song, 
"While  Lulu  is  floating  with  me." 

Bright,  Golden  City.  Quartet  for  Mixed  Voices.  E.  4. 
d  to  E 30 

By  C.  A.  Havens:  one  of  his  "  Four  Sacred  Songs." 
A  fine  musical  tribute  to  the  description  of  happy  land 
where        *'  Seraphs  and  angels  their  glad  voices  raise. 

And  join  with  their  harps  in  a  glad  hymn  of  praise." 

My  Love  is  far  away.    B.  4.  F  to  b G.  L.  Osgood.  30 

A  part-song  for  Mixed  Voices,  and  is  of  excellent  quality. 
"The  bees,  they  hum  'mong  opening  ilowers, 
And  carol  birds  in  green  armed  bowers; 
The  earth  is  kissed  by  fragrant  showers." 

The  Spring  Eeturning.    Buet.    E6.  4.  E  to  g.   Concone.  40 
The  '*  maestro  "  Concone  calls  this  a  "  Nocturne,"  but  it  is 
full  of  the  brightness  of  a  fair  April  day.  "\Vords  are  in  Ital- 
ian and  English. 

"  E  spiran  le  foreste 
Vita  dolcezza  odor." 

Evening  on  the  Lake.  Quartet.  Mixed  Voices.  Words 
by  A..  B.  Barrows.  Music  by  W.  J.  D.  Leavitt.  G. 
3.  d  to  g 40 

"  Starlight  on  the  Lake ! 
Beautiful  Starlight!" 
A  very  bright  and  merry  affair,  all  right  for  lake  or  har- 
bor parties. 

He  giveth  His  Beloved,  Sleep !    D.  4.  d  to  D.    Havens.  30 
A  beautiful  and  consoling  Song  in  four  parts,  (Mixed  voi- 
ces) with  an  Alto  solo. 

*'  Sorrow  and  care  may  meet. 
The  tempest  cloud  may  lower; 
God  doth  his  own  in  safety  keep." 

Sunset.  Duet.  Words  by  Maria  X.  Hayes.  F.  3.  F  to 
F Oiro  Pinsuti.  40 

"  As  thou  settest,  so  must  we, 
And  like  thee  shall  rise  at  morning." 
Good  thoughts,  set  to  music  by  a  skilful  hand. 


Piano  Pieces  with  Illustrated  Titles. 

Army  and  Navy  Grand  March.  F.  3.  A.  E.  Warren. 
The  illustration  is  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Monument  on 
Boston  Common.  A  valuable  one  to  keep  for  reference,  and 
the  March  is  one  of  those  played  by  the  bands  on  the  memo- 
rable occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  column.  A  copy  of 
the  march  is  among  the  documents  placed  in  or  under  the 
corner  stone  for  preservation.  The  music  is  powerful  and 
sufiiciently  brilliant. 
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Pianoforte  Pieces  or  Rondos. 

Under  this  head  are  included  most  pieces  that  are  not 
Marches  or  Dance  Music  of  some  kind;  as  Capriccios, 
Transcriptions, Descriptive  Pieces,  Reveries  and  Nocturnes, 
and  perhaps  "  Songs  without  Words"  and  the  more  melo- 
dious of  Etudes. 

La  Bacchanale  des  Gnomes.      2d  Etude  by  Edgar  H. 

Shervmod.     Eft.   6 75 

In  this  stormy  piece  the  Gnomes  7-u.?/t  through  all  sorts  of 
Chromatic  evolutions,  make  various  nimble  runs,  and  finally 
disappear  after  a  few  dozen  grand  leaps  in  chords.  A  stir- 
ring composition,  with  no  end  of  healthy  exercise  for  the 
fingers. 

The  Shepherd's  Dream.  Reverie.  By  W.  F.  Sudds.  A6.  4.  50 

This  graceful  composition  has  the  same  kind  of  rich  melody 

as  the  familiar  "  Shepherd  Boy,"  although  it  is  quite  a  difEer- 

ent  piece.    There  are  plenty  of  bright  arpeggios  and  grace 

notes  in  profusion. 

Fairie's  Evening  Song.    Capriccio  for  Piano.   By  W.  F. 

Sudds.     B6.  4 50 

Full  of  melody.  There  are  a  number  of  Chromatic  runs, 
some  rather  delicate  and  difiicult  staccato,  double  note  pas- 
sages, and  other  things  requiring  nimble  fingers  and  a  well 
trained  •'  touch," 


Sweet  Bye  and  Bye.     Transcribed   by  A.   E.    Warren.  80 

Sweet  Bye  and  Bye.     Transcribed    by    Alberto  Himan.  40 

Here  are  two  arrangements  of  the  same  favorite  air,  about 
equally  good,  and  yet  difCering  enough  to  make  both  inter- 
esting. Mr.  Himan's  (B6  3)  varies  simply  by  means  of  aTre- 
naolo  and  various  chords;  Mr.  Warren's  still  more  simply, by 
means  of  a  melody  in  the  left  hand,  and  a  few  €asy  arpeg- 
gios. This  favorite  song  seems  to  be  of  the  sort  that  "  never 
tires." 

Evening  Bell.  Descriptive  Piece.  B6.  4.  Mendelssohn.  40 
This  is  an  outcome  of  a  playful  spirit  in  the  composer,  and 
is  founded  on  the  notes  of  the'little  bell,  which  relentlessly  in- 
dicated the  time  of  departure  from  a  mansion,  where  he  was 
being  hospitably  entertained.  Somewhat  elaborate,  it  isstiU 
an  impromptu,  dashed  off  in  an  hour  or  two. 

Spring  Song.     F.    4 Edward  Fisher.  40 

This  is  almost  vocal  in  its  full  sway  or  rejoicing,  and  very 
fairly  illustrates  the  jubilant  return  of  the  birds  and  the 
flowers. 

Romance.     Op.  26,  No.  1.     F.  3 Anton  Rubinstein.  40 

It  is  a  diflftcult  thing,  and  quite  worthy  of  a  "master"  to 
compose  good  eaf^y  music.  And  it  is  a  special  favor  to  play- 
ers when  a  celebrity  like  Rubinstein  places  a  composition 
like  this,  which  is  in  perfect  taste,  on  a  plane  where  almost 
all  learners  can  reach  it. 

Capriccio  Brillante.     By  H.  M.  Dunham.     G.  5 

If  the  "  capricious  "  spirit  urse  von  to  extreme  rapidity, 
then  the  degree  of  difficulty  w'ill  be  the  6th.  But,  as  the 
construction  is  not  intricate,  there  will  not  be  much  diffi- 
culty, except  that  accumulated  by  speed.    Fine  practice. 

Morning  Promenade.    Characteristic  Piece.    B6.   3. 

F.  Bendel. 

It  is  not  a  descriptive  piece,  but  expresses  in  a  musical 
way  the  bright  thoughts  suggested  by  the  fresh  scenes  of  the 
morning. 

Ten  Russian  Songs.      Selected  from  the  Pisni  of  Kot- 
sipinsky.     3 Nathan  H.  Dole.  50 

The  Songs  of  Russia  are,  to  us,  almost  unknown.  It  is  bet  ■ 
ter  to  play  than  to  sing  them,  since,  in  the  latter  case,  we 
come  at  once  against  the  craggy  orthography,  which  one 
must  be  specially  talented  to  ma-ster.  These  are  strange,  but 
interesting  "  Songs  without  words." 
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Pieces  for  Organ. 

Only  one  piece  is  here  given,  but  a  large  number  of  the 
best  quality  are  on  hand.     Lists  furnished  on  application. 

Short  Pieces  for  the  Organ.     By  W.  Spark Each  25 

Complete  75 
The  "  complete  "  copy  contains  5  pieces.    No.  1,  Prayer,  by 
Arcadelt.    No.  2,  Andantino  by  BatisU.    No.  3,  Larghetto.  by 
Spohr.    No.  4,  Alia  Marcia,  by  Schumann,  and  No.  6,  Easy 
Prelude  for  Soft  Stops,  by  Spark. 

The  pieces  are  arranged  for  Manual  and  Pedal,  the  Pedal 
part  being  easy,  and  the  Manual  part  of  only  medium  diffi- 
culty. 
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Catalogues.     New  Music  Books. 

ANY  BOOK  II  mm  &  GO'S  CATALOGUES  WILL  BE  MAILED,  POST-FREE,  FOR  THE  RETAIL  PRICE. 


Sow  to  ^eledt  ^  }JLu^i6  Book. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  Olivbb  Ditson  &  Co.  to  publish  every  sort 
and  kind  of  a  music  book  that  is  needed  by  Music  Teachers,  Learners, 
— ^in  fact,  by  any  and  all  players  and  singers,  amateur  or  professional. 
In  order  to  do  this  they  have  published : 


100  different  Vocal  Methods. 
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Books  for  Adult  Sincing 


25  different  Books  of  Music'l  Literature. 


Operas.  [Classes. 

Oratorios. 

Books  for  Juvenile  Classes. 
Opera  Chorus  Collections. 
Opera  Librettos  (with  music) 
"  "         (cheap  form). 

Oratorio  Librettos. 
Temperance  Song  Books. 
Masonic  Music  Books. 
Coll.  of  Christmas  &  Easter 

Carols. 
Glee  or  Part  Song  Books. 
Collections  of  Vocal  Music. 
Church  Music  Books, 
Anthem  and  Chorus  Books. 
Cantatas  or  Operettas. 
Sabbath  School  Song  Books. 
Masses  or  Vespers. 
Coll.  of  Catholic  Music. 
Chant  Books. 

Pianoforte  Instruction  Bks. 
Sets  of  Pianoforte  Studies. 
Collections  of  Piano  Music. 
Musical   Dictionaries  and 

Primers. 
Books  on  Harmony  and 

Thorough  Bass. 


42        "         Books  for  the  Organ. 
39        "        Books  for  Keed  Organs. 

26  "  "    Harp,  Guitar  or  Zither. 
46        "         Violin  Instruction  Books. 
29        "        Flute  or  Piccolo  Instructors. 
18        "         Violin  Solo  Books. 
15        "        Flute  Solo  Books.        [duets. 

8  "         Books  of  Violin  &  Piano 
7        "  "       Flute  "        " 
4        "               "       Flute  &  Violin    " 

9  "        Books  for  Violincello  or 
Double  Bass. 

27  "        Books  for  Accordeon  or  Flu- 
tina. 

20        **  "  Banjo,  Concertina 

and  Dulcimer,        [eolet. 
14        "         Books  for  Clarionet  &Flag- 
22        "  "       Cornet,  Sax-horn  or 

Bugle. 
25        *'         Sets  (each  containing  from  6 
to  78  numbers  or  tunes) 
for     large     and    small 
Bands  and  Orchestras. 
4        "        Ball  Eoom  Hand  Books. 
Also  musical  Vignettes,  Portraits  of 
distinguished  musicians,  &c.,  &c. 


By  examination  of  the  above  list,  it  will  be  seen  that  as  many  as  500 
books  used  in  instruction  are  mentioned,  as  also  more  than  twice  that 
number  designed  for  the  pleasure  of  those  who  have  already  learned 
to  play  or  sing. 

In  order  to  make  this  large  list  perfectly  accessible  to  purchasers, 
Ditson  &  Co.  issue  a  full  Debckiptive  Catalogue,  in  which  each  book 
is  mentioned,  with  price  and  general  character,  quite  often  a  more 
particular  description,  and,  in  the  case  of  collections  of  music,  a 
Table  op  Contents. 

Every  one  should  possess  this  Catalogue, 

DsSOriptiVQ  Circulars  are  also  issued  in  quantities;  and  are 
cheerfully  sent  free,  by  mail,  to  all  who  wish  to  receive  them.  A 
note  worded: 

"  Please  send  me  a  list  of  books  suitable  for  the  practice  of  Choirs 
and  Societies," 
will  bring  in  return  an  8  page  circular,  with  all  required  information. 

A  note  requesting:  "  A  list  of  Instruction  books  for  Reed  Organs," 
will  bring  in  return  two  pages  describing  all  Keed  Organ  books.  And 
so  of  other  requests. 

Ditson  &  Co.  also  issue  very  complete  CATALOGUES  OF  SHEET 
MUSIC,  including  many  thousands  of  pieces;  the  Key  of  each,  with 
the  degree  of  difficulty,  and  in  Vocal  Catalogues,  also  the  lowest  and 
the  highest  letter  of  each  song. 

These  are  very  valuable  Catalogues  to  keep  for  reference. 
Ditson  &  Co.  also  publish  three  periodicals.    One  is: 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music,  issued  once  in  a  fortnight,  at  $2.00 
per  year.  In  addition  to  its  valuable  contents  of  musical  analysis, 
criticism  and  general  musical  information,  it  has,  in  each  number, 
a  column  of  descriptions  of  the  latest  pieces  of  sheet  music,  each 
piece  plainly  and  fairly  described,  so  that  one  may  select  by  the 
list.     Another  is : 

Ditson  &  Co'S  Musical  Monthly.  ($2.00  per  year,  or  25  ots.  per 
number).  It  contains  in  each  number,  20  large  pa^es  of  valuable 
and  poptilar  music,  and  on  the  other  pages,  descriptions  of  new 
and  standard  music  books.    The  third  is : 

Ditson  &  Go's  Octavo  Choruses  and  Sacred  Selections.  Published 

Monthly  at  $2.00  per  year,  (reduction  for  quantities),  furnishes  a 
fine  succession  of  Part  Songs  and  Glees  for  Quartets,  Choirs,  Clubs 
and  Societies. 


]V[ew    Sook^ 


And    Books    not    mentioned    in    other    Circulars. 
Since  other  pages,  similar  to  this,  were  prepared,  a  few  books,  new, 
or  belonging  to  stocks  recently  purchased  by  Ditson  &  Co.  have  been 
received.    There  are  also  some  not  included  in  previous  classes. 

Noel.      A  Chbistmas  Cantata.     By  C.  Saini^Saens.    Price  in  Cloth, 
11.25;  in  Boards,  $1.00. 

Introduced  by  the  Boston  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  and  is  likely 
to  be  a  favorite  piece  for  the  Xmas  concerts. 

Stabat  Mater.     BjJSossini.  Cloth,  $1.00 ;  Boards,  so  cts.;  Paper,  eOcts. 

It  is  mentioned  here,  because  it  could  not  be  among  Oratorios,  nor 
among  Cantatas.  It  is  simply  the  "Stabat  Mater."  The  words  are 
from  one  of  the  beautiful  old  Latin  hymns  that  have  survived  the  centu- 
ries, and  the  music  is  an  exquisite  combination  of  sweetness  and 
brilliancy, — and,  in  "  Inflammatus,"  of  terrific  power. 

Praise   of  Friendship By  Mozart.  38  cts. 

Certainly  not  new,  but  is  little  known.  And  yet  it  is  pure,  sweet 
music,  from  beginning  to  end,  and  will  richly  repay  the  labor  of  any 
chorus  that  practises  it. 

Palomita,      Operetta ByS  Glover.  $2.00 

Pauline.      Operetta "  H.P.Danks.    2.00 

Diamond  Cut  Diamond.   Operetta "j.b.  Thomas,   i.oo 

These  three  are  mentioned  together,  because  they  are  all  "society" 
operettas ;  that  is,  they  are  musical  plays,  each  requiring  but  two  or 
three  singers  for  performance,  and  needing  but  such  simple  scenery 
as  could  be  improvised  in  any  parlor,  or,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned, 
on  the  stage  or  platform  of  any  Academy  or  Seminary.  The  music 
is  by  good  composers,  and  the  simple  plots  interesting. 

In  Palomita,  (one  scene,  an  artist's  studio),  the  artist's  servant- 
maid,  Palomita,  is  the  heroine,  and  accomplishes  various  wonders  as 
a  "  veiled  singer,"  (with  whom  the  artist  falls  in  love),  and  in  man- 
aging the  cross  old  man,  who  is  the  other  character  of  the  play.  The 
part  of  "the  populace"  maybe  taken  by  non-musical  people. 

In  Pauline,  who  is  a  "Belle  at  Saratoga,"  the  lady  inclines  some- 
what to  her  "true  love,"  and  somewhat  to  the  rich  adorer,  to  "catch" 
whom  she  has  been  conveyed  thither.  But  of  course  "true  love" 
triumphs. 

In  Diamond  cut  Diamond,  two  young  married  people,  travelling  in 
Italy,  separately  steal  in,  (in  disguise),  to  see  a  masked  ball,  and  are 
quite  "  taken  "  with  each  other.  This  gives  rise  to  comical  scenes  of 
jealousy  and  sharp  "  cutting,"  in  which  no  one  is  fatally  injured. 
Scene, — a  Hotel  Parlor. 


.By  J.  C.  D.  Parker.    30  cts. 


Redemption  Hymn 

A  beautiful  composition  for  Mixed  Voices,  in  which  the  first  por- 
tion has  special  reference  to  Christmas,  at  which  season  it  was  sung 
by  the  Boston  Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 

Johnson's  Chorus  Choir  Instruction  Book.     By  a.  n.  Johnson 

$12.00  per  dozen. 

A  book  that  has  three  uses.  It  is  a  Text  Book  to  use  in  Singing 
Schools.  It  is  a  book  for  the  practice  of  Choirs  and  Choruses.  And 
it  is  a  Manual  for  Teachers  of  Singing.  Nothing  could  be  more  sim- 
ple, thorough,  easy  and  complete  than  this  book,  by  the  use  of 
which,  in  every  society  or  congregation,  there  may  bo  raised  up  a 
thoroughly  instructed,  well  drilled  corps  of  singers. 

Johnson's  New  Method  for  Thorough  Base.  Price  $1.25 

By  A.  N.  Johnson. 

This  is  an  entirely  new,  entirely  practical,  and  easily  understood 
method  of  learning  to  play  chord  music  in  the  form  of  Church  Music, 
Harmonized  Songs,  Glees,  Quartets,  etc.,  etc.  A  great  advance  on 
the  same  author's  previous  Thorough  Base  book,  which  has  been 
very  extensively  used. 
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tg-TBKUB.—U  mailed  or  called  for,  $2.00  per  annum; 
delWered  by  carriers,  $2.60.    Payment  in  advance. 
Advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  the  following  rates  : 
One  Insertion  per  line  30  cents. 
Bach  subsequent  insertion,  per  line,  20  cents. 
Special  rates  for  yearly  cards. 

J.  8.  8P00NEK,  PBINTBE,  17  PROVINCE  ST. 
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EDWARD  SCHUBERTH    &  CO., 

Mnsic  PflWisliers,  Inmorters  M  Dealers. 

"  All  the  latest  Publications." 
as  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK. 

NO  Bboadway  Side,  l)et.  15th  and  16th  Sts. 


USIC. 


NEW    ENGLAND 

Conservatory   of    ' 

Twelfth   Year. 

m  J    p*     FAYS  for  120  Hour  Lessons  with  Eminent 
31)  J.  O.  Instructors.    Send  for  Circular,  or  apply  to 
^*^J68  B.  TOURJEE,  Music  Hall. 

To  Piano  Teachers. 

Mr.  W.  S.  B.  MATHEWS  respectfully  announces  that 
h«  will  not  engage  in  the  usual  "Normal"  work  this 
Bummer,  but  instead  thereof  will  carry  on  classes  in  har- 
mony, lectures  on  musical  history  and  festhetics,  lectures 
on  the  art  of  piano  teaching,  and  give  private  lessons  on 
the  Pianoforte  and  Organ,  in  Evanston,  111.,  a  pleasant 
suburban  university  town  twelve  miles  north  of  Chicago 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  As  the  class  is  limited 
•arly  application  will  be  necessary  to  secure  admission. 

t6S-87D  Address,  Evanston,  111. 

NORMAL  MUSIC   SCHOOL. 

WM.  H.  SHERWOOD,  Director. 

At  Lyons,  Wayne  Co.,  New  York. 

Beginning  July  10th,  continuing  five  weeks,  ending 

Aug.  14th,  1878.    (In  connection  with  the  Lyons  Musical 

Academy,  L.  H.  Sherwood,   M.A.,    Principal.    Estab- 
lished 1854.) 

FACUM-Xir. 

Hb.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Sherwood,  of  Boston,  Piano, 
Dally  Classical  Recitals  and  Concerts,  &c. 

Hb.  harry  Wheeler,  (Teacher  in  N.  E.  Conservatory 
and  N.  K.  Normal  Music  School,)  Voice  Culture  and 
Lecturer  on  Vocal  Physiology. 

Mb.  Somner  Salter,  (Organist  of  Eliot  Church,  Bos- 
ton,) Organ  and  Vocal  Music. 

L.  H.  Sherwood,  M.  A.,  Art  of  Fingering,  Art  of  Teach- 
ing, Oratorio  and  Chorus  Practice,  Harmony,  &c. 

I'BOFESSOR  S.  R.  Kelly,  Teacher  of  Elocution,  (Princi- 
pal of  Boston  Music  Hall  School  of  Elocution.) 

MossiEUR  Armand  GiiYS,  (connected  with  some  of  the 
best  institutions  of  Boston,)  Italian  and  French 
Lan^ages,  "the Physical  Relation  between  Pronun- 
ciation and  Musical  Sound." 

Miss  J.  Ettik  Crane,  (Teacher  in  State  Normal  School, 
Penn.,)  Boston  Method  of  teaching  Music  in  the  Pub- 
lic Schools. 
Tnition  for  the  Coarse,  $15.00.    Private  lessons,  $1.00 

to  tS.OO.     Good  Board  (with  furnished  rooms)  $4.00  per 

week. 
For  eircnlars  containing  complete  details,  address 
I..  H.  SHKRW^OOD, 

9OT-970  Xiyonfi,  UTew  York. 

BIRNHARD  LIBTEMANN  terminates  his  connection 
with  the  Boston  Philharmonic  Club  at  the  close  of 
th«  present  season,  and  will  resume  his  Teaching  of  the 
Violin  on  or  after  June  1st,  1878.    Address:  Oliver  Dit- 
ton&  Co.,  or  C.  Pmfer,  30  West  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
S8B— 3moB. 


DR.  F.  A.  WELTER,  Director-  of  Music  at  the 
Virginia  Female  Institute,  Staunton,  Va.,  will  be 
open  for  an  engagement  in  like  capacity  or  as  Professor 
of  Classics  and  Modern  Languages.  Principals  or 
Trustees  of  Institutions  of  first  class  standing  only 
address  Box.  33,  P.O.,  Staanton,  Va.         [964-71 

DITSON  &  CO. 

Inyite  renewed  attention  to  their  "  Library  "  series  of 
books.  It  is  continually  enlarging,  and  growing  richer 
by  the  addition  of  collections  of  successful  Songs  or 
Pieces,  and  includes  so  nearly  all  that  are  good,  that  no 
player  or  singer  can  very  well  dispense  with  the  pres- 
ence of  at  least  a  few  of  the  volumes  among  the  music 
on  the  Piano  or  Organ. 

The  larger  books   are  collected  under  the  general 
title  of 

Home  Musical  Library. 

■"'■ '  Xn«traiuental. 

16.  The  Cluster  of  Gems. 

17.  Gems  of  the  Dance. 

18.  Gems  of  Strauss. 

19.  Welcome  Home. 

20.  Pearls  of  Melody. 

21.  Pianist's  Album. 

22.  Pianoforte  Gems. 

23.  La  Cr^nie  de  la  Cr6me. 
Vol.  I. 

24.  "       "       "     "    II. 

25.  Fountain  of  Gems. 

26.  Piano  at  Home. 
4-Hand  Pieces. 

27.  Organ  at  Home. 
Reed  Organ  Pieces. 

28.  Home  Circle.    Vol.  I. 

29.  "  "  "    IL 

30.  Parlor  Music.    Vol.  I. 
32.      "  "  "    II. 

Uniform  Binding  and  Price,    $2.50  Boards ; 
$3.00  Clotli ;  $4.00  Gilt. 

The  smaller  books  have  the  general  title  of 

Gem  Musical  Library, 

Are  elegant  affairs,  each  contains  SO  well  filled  pages, 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  25  songs  or  pieces,  well  dis- 
played, in  attractive  style. 

Price  in  Boards  $1.50 ;    in  Cloth  $2.00. 

OX.I"^EIl    XJITSOIvT    <Sb    CO., 
440  &  451  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


Vocal. 

1.  The  Sunshine  of  Song. 

2.  The  World  of  Song. 

3.  Gems  of  English  Song. 

4.  Household  Melodies. 

Vol.  I. 
6.         "  "       "    II. 

6.  Moore's  Irish  Melodies. 

7.  Silver  Chord. 

8.  Gems  of  German  Song, 

9.  Shower  of  Pearls. Duets 

10.  Gems  of  Scottish  Song. 

11.  "       Sacred       " 

12.  Wreath  of  Gems. 

13.  Operatic  Pearls. 

14.  Silver  Wreath. 

Tocal  and  Instrumental. 

15.  Musical  Treasure. 


Novello's  Publications. 

The  most  striking  and  popular  Choruses  of 
the  Oratorios,  the  Operas,  favorite  Cantatas, 
Odes,  Masses,  etc.,  etc.,  added  to  which  are 
large  numbers  of  separate  Anthems,  Canticles, 
Glees,  and  Four-Part  Songs. 

These  very  convenient  publications,  (a  thous- 
and or  more  in  number),  include  almost  every 
good  thing  in  Chorus  form  that  can  be  called 
for.  The  prices  of  most  of  them  vary  from  S  to 
15  cents  per  copy. 

Novello's   Octavo  Editions 

of  Services  by  Modern  Composers.  Sixty  Servi- 
ces, or  Parts  of  Services,  by  first-rate  English 
composers.  The  Credos,  Te  Deums,  Jubilates, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  also  published  separately. 

Novello's  Part-Song  Book. 

Second  Series.  A  Collection  of  Four-part  Songs 
and  Madrigals,  by  Modern  Composers. 

There  are  Twenty  volumes  in  the  series,  each 
containing  6  to  8  of  the  best  Part-Songs.  Sepa- 
rately, 6  cts.  to  15  cts.  Each  book  or  volume  50 
cts. 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co., 

0.  H.  DITSON  &  00  J.  E,  DITSOU  &  00., 

New  York.  Phila, 

SOLE   AGENTS 

For  tHe  United  States  for  If  oyello's  Pilications. 


TO  0  A  L , 

Absence.     (L' Absence).    G.  4.  d  to  F. 

Beethoven.  50 
Speak  again.  Love!  {Pur  dicesti).     Parle  en- 
core.    E.     5.     E  to  F.     Lotti.  A.  D.  1700.  50 
Brightly  the  Sunlight.    Serenade  Valse.     E. 

5.  E  to  a.  Metra.  50 

First  Day  of  Happiness.     (The  Sprites).    B6. 

5.  b  to  g.  Auber.  50 

Service  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

By  S.  N.  Penfield. 
Benedictus.    E6.    4.  40 

Bonem  est.    E6.    4.  40 

Benedic  Anima  mea.     E6.     4.  50 

Te  Deum.    A6.    4.  1.00 

Deus  Miseratem.    A6.    4.  40 

The  Bells  of  Comeville. 
Jesus,  Lover  of  my  Soul.    Trio.    F.    4. 

d  to  E.  Milliken.  35 

The  King's  Highway.    D  m^or  and  minor. 

3.  c  to  F.  40 
The  Lost  Chord.  A6.  E  to  a.  Sullivan.  40 
Every  Inch  a  Sailor.  G.  3.  d  to  F.  Bead.  30 
Only  Waiting.    Alto  Song  and  Chorus. 

F.    3.    b  to  C.  Packard. 

Give  a  Cheer  to  Stanley.    Or,  Stanley  the 

Brave.     (With  Portrait.)    B6.    3. 
F  to  F.  Pratt.  40 

Agnus  Dei.    Behold  the  Lamb.  G.  3.  E  to  E. 

Wright.  30 
My  Faith  looks  up  to  Thee.    A6.  3.  G  to  a. 

Wright.  30 
Good  Bye,  lovely  Lou !  D.  2.  d  to  E.  Read.  30 
You  get  more  like  your  Dad  every  Day.    C. 

2.  E  to  E.  Walker.  30 

King  Christmas.      C.    3.    g  to  D.      Hatton.  35 
On  the  Banks  of  the  Manzanares.     (Am 

Ufer  des  Flusses. )  D.  4.  d  to  F.  Jensen.  30 
Seeking.     D  minor.    3.     d  to  F.  Diehl.  40 

Eyes  so  Blue.    B6.    3.     d  to  F.  Pinsuti.  40 

Instraineiital. 

Les  Harmoniennes.    Three  Pieces,  by 

Joachim  Raff. 
No.  1.    Fleurette.    C.    3.  '      30 

"  2.  Echo.  (Souvenir  de  Suisse,)  G.  4.  35 
Salem  Assemblies  Waltzes.    3.  Missud.  35 

Silver  Forest  Echo  Polka.     E&.    3.   Williams.  30 
Selection  of  Airs  from  "Chimes  of  Nor- 
mandy."   3.  Cramer.  1.00 
Polka  Mazurka,  from  "  Chimes  of  Nor- 
mandy."    C.     3.  Natif.  40 
Exaltation.     ( Aufsohwung. )    Op.  12. 

F  minor.    5.  Schumann.  40 

Tarantelle.         E6  minor    6.  Schumann.  50 

Bells  of  Corneville.     Waltzes.       3.        Pratt.  35 
Favorite  Authors.    Choice  melodies  simpli- 
fied by  H.  Maylath. 
No.  4.    Marche  de  Nuit.  (Gottschalk).   F. 

4.  75 
No.  8.    Grand  Polka  de  Concert.   (Gotts- 
chalk).   F.    4.                                              75 

No.  9.  LaRiSve.  (Wall.ace).  G.  4.  1.00 
Whims.  (Grillen).  D6.  4.  Schumann.  35 
My  Happiest  Day  in  Berlin.     Waltz.        3. 

Gunq'l.  50 
n  Trovatore.    Fantasie  Brillante.       Eft.    5. 

S.  Smith.  1.00 
Books. 

LoEsCHHoas's  Piano  Studies.  With  Ameri- 
can fingering.   Op.  65.   Bks.  1,  2  tfe  3,  ea.  1.00 
Do.  Op.  66.  "  "        1.25 


Music  hy  Mail, — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense 
being  one  cent  for  every  two  ounces,  or  fraction  tiiereof, 
one  or  two  cent?  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music.  Persons 
at  a  distance  will  jlnd  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
those  rates. 


DWIGHT'S    JOUENAL    OF    MUSIC 


Awarded  to  L.  POSTAWKA  &  CO.,  Oambriasreport, 
Mass.  The  United  States  Centennial  Commission  an- 
nounces the  followlBK  as  the  basis  of  an  Award  to  Louis 
PosTAWKA  &  Co.,  Cambiidgepovt,  Mass.,  for  MAWO 
UXOOXi.  Report.— For  ingenuity  of  construction,  and 
firmness  and  immovability  when  in  use. 

A.  T.  GOSHORN,  Director-General. 
fsEALl.  J-  R-  HAWLEY,  President. 

Attest:  J.  L.  CAJU'BELL,  Secretary. 
•'  We  think  the  Stool  one  of  the  best  over  offered  to  the 
public.  STEINWAY  &  SONS,  New  York." 

TV/rTTOTn  Realizing  how  much  time  and  efEort  are 
iVlUOiVji  consumed,  both  by  Professionals  and 
Amateurs,  in  the  search  for  good  music,  in  sufficient 
number  and  variety  for  the  constant  demand,  Jtiss 
Brown  offers  her  assistance  in  selecting  it,  for  teaching 
or  concert  purposes,  or  to  increase  private  repertoues. 
This  has  been  done  successfully  in  England,  and  fills  a 
great  need  here. 

References :-Mr.  Wm.  H.  Sherwood,  Rev.  Dr.  C.  A. 
Bartol. 

MISS  MARIE  A.  BROWN, 

P.  O.  Box  900,  Boston. 
N.B.— Not  an  agency,  nor  carried  on  in  the  interest  of 
any  firm.  ^^8 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO., 

Publishers  of  Music  aud  Music  Books.   Dealers 
in  Pianos,  Reed  Organs,  and  all  other  Musical 
Instruments,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
HO  &  451    Tf^aslling-ton  Street,    Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO., 

[successors  to  J.  L.  PETERS,] 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
843  Broadway,  Wew  York. 

[successors    to    lee    &    WALKER,! 

Music  Publishers,  aud  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music 
and  Musical  Merchandise. 

O'Xft  Ctaestnut  Street,  Ptailailelpliia.' 

The  above  three  stores  have  close  connections, 
so  that  the  same  music  and  the  same  music 
books  may  be  seen  and  are  for  sale  in  each 
store;  as  also  in  the  stores  of  the  following 
special  Agents : 

Music  Publishers,   and   Wholesale    and  Retail 
Dealers  in  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musical 
Instruments,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
The  largest  stock  in  the  North  West. 

Cbicag^o,  III.  — 

Geo.  D.  Newhall  &  Co., 

[Successors  to  Dobmeyer  &  Newhall], 
Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Music,  Music 
Books,  Musical  Instruments  and  Musical  Mer- 
chandise. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


MRS.    FLORA.    E.    BARRY,    VocaUst    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.     124  Chandler  St. , 
near  Columbus  Avenue. 


GW.  FOSTER,  Conductor  and  Vocalist,  will  resume 
.  Lessons  on  and  after  Oct.  9, 1875,  at  690  Washiugtou 
Street,  rooms  of  Woodward  &  Brown,  Boston.  Call  Sat- 
urdays from  11  to  12  o'clock. 
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FOR    TS4E    NEXT    MUSICAL    SEASOM. 


Clark's  Reed  Organ  Melodies, 


{In  Prospect). 


Glarke'g  Harmonic  School  for  the  Organ. 


Bt  Wm.  H.  Clarke. 


By  L.  O.  Emerson. 


Jilnsi's  Nei  IW  for  Inil  Base,  $1.00. 


Br  A.  N".  Johnson. 


The  Church  Offering. 


jBt/  L.  0.  EMERSOjY. 


(Just  Published). 

THE  EUDIMENTS  OF  MUSIC.    50  cts. 


Bt  Wm.  H.  Cummings. 


This  is  a  new  and  very  sensible  Primer  of  Music,  which  commences  with  the  idea  that  sounds 
are  represented  by  lines  and  spaces,  and  their  length,  by  notes ;  an  idea  which  is  valuable 
enough  to  commend  the  whole  book,  which  is  a  good  one  to  place  in  a  pupil's  hands. 

[Just  Published). 


Wi®  ^lf®m®HP®pl 


By  ERNEST  PAUER. 


A  very  "nice"  book,  which  contains  the  Scales,  Arpeggios,  exercises  in  Thirds,  &c.,  &c., 
being  about  all  the  stock  of  those  who  make  instruction  books.  Plain  explanations,  a  history 
of  the  Pianoforte,  and  a  list  of  musical  terms,  make  this  a  valuable  collection  of  materials. 


{Just  Published). 

THE  ORGAN. 


oO  cts.      Bt  Db.  John  Staineb. 


By  Wm.  H.  Clarke,  $2.50  in  Boards,  $3.00  in  Cloth,  $4.00  Gilt.  A  great  deal  of  music 
made  for  Reed  instruments  is  merely  Piano  music.  It  is  quite  true,  that  on  the  modern  Eeed 
Organ,  one  can  play  anything  in  the  compass  of  the  instrument,  providing  the  music  is  not  too 
rapid  for  the  clear  "  speech "  of  the  reeds,  and  produce  a  good,  effect.  Still  there  j.s  a  true 
Reed  Organ  Music,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  instrument,  and  sounds  better  on  that  than  on 
anything  else. 

This  kind  of  music  almost  exclusively  fills  the  collection  of  "  Melodies."  A  little  concession 
is  made  to  convenience  of  playing  among  amateurs,  by  retaining  a  simple  chord  bass,  which 
will  be  found  attached  to  part  of  the  pieces.  Otherwise,  the  airs  are  in  strict  Reed  organ  style,  as 
will  be  well  believed  by  those  who  accidentally  commence  at  the  beginning,  and  are  drawn  on 
by  the  beauty  of  the  contents,  until  one  is  really  reluctant  to  leave  the  book  before  the  end  is 
reached.    There  are  200  pages,  full  Sheet  Music  size,  and  about  120  pieces. 


This  fine  book  will  be  ready  for  the  use  of  Organists  on  their  return  from  the  summer  vaca- 
tions. A  glance  at  the  manuscript  will  show  that  the  author  is  quite  likely  to  make  as  happy  a 
"  hit "  as  in  the  case  of  his  "  Modern  School  for  Reed  Organs  "  which  has  been  a  perfect  success. 

The  present  book,  which  is  for  Pipe  Organs,  aims  to  train  the  learner,  at  one  and  the  same 
time  to  2}lay  on  the  oi-gau,  and  to  compose  and  extemporise  on  it.  Thus,  after  mastering  some 
explanations,  and  working  through  a  number  of  the  usual,  (and  some  unusual)  exercises,  he 
is  allowed  to  study  an  organ  piece  in  two  parts.  No  sooner  has  he  studied  it,  than  he  is  tokl 
how  it  is  made : — how  he  can  make  one  like  it ;  and  may  begin  to  put  two  little  musical  ideas 
together  in  a  ruleable  way,  so  as  to  produce  a  very  short  organ  piece,  but  one  of  good  comlsina- 
tion.  On  this  plan,  practice  and  composition  go  on  together,  until  the  young  organist,  at  his 
first  essay  in  playing  in  public,  is  able  reasonably  well  to  make  his  own  interludes  and  volun- 
taries. 

{In  Immediate  Prospect). 

A  book  for  Singing  Classes.  The  demand  for  books  especially  denoted  to  the  needs  of  singiijg 
classes  continues  unabated ;  and,  very  properly,  this  demand  is  in  the  direction  of  secular, 
more  than  sacred  music;  since  to  many,  it  seems  like  trifling,  to  practice  the  sounds  of  the 
scale,  and  the  technics  of  singing,  in  connection  with  what  should  be  sung  in  a  "  reverential " 
way.  The  brilliant  "  Onward  "  will  be  well  filled  with  the  most  interesting  music,  of  all  kinds 
that  are  useful  to  practice. 

{Just  Published). 


A  remarkably  clear,  easy  and  thorough  method  of  learning  to  play  Church  Music,  Glee  i 
Music,  and  all  Music  containing  Chords,  or  that  has  Four  or  more  Parts.  All  who  play  for  t 
other  people  to  sing  need  to  learn  to  play  Chords,  and  these  instructions,  which  are  simplicity  1 
itself,  and  these  exercises,  will  enable  one  to  do  it,  even  without  a  teacher,  thus  greatly  enrich- 
ing the  fullness  of  the  Organ  or  Piano  playing.  Order  by  full  title,  Johnson's  New  Method  for  r 
Thorough  Base. 

{Nearly/  Ready). 


This  book  brings  together,  for  the  first  time,  all  the  music,  both  in  Anthem  and  Chant  form, 
that  is  needed  to  make  variety  in  the  service  of  Episcopal  churches.  The  Anthems,  Te  Deums, 
Glorias,  &c.,  will  however,  sound  well  in  any  place;  and  the  collection  will  be  valuable  as  an 
Anthem  book  for  any  choir. 


A  very  attractive  and  useful  work,  with  history  and  description  of  the  Organ,  illustrated 
with  plates,  directions  for  practice,  a  full  pedal  course,  and  a  number  of  exercises  and  pieces 
for  study. 

I'TJBLISHEID    B"2- 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  449  &  451  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
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The  Poet  Goethe. 

A   HERETOFORE   UNPUBLISHED    POEJt. 

The  history  of  the  following  poem  by  Goethe  is  given 
in  ttie  Deutsche  Rundschau,  in  which  it  has  just  been 
published  for  the  first  time  from  the  poet's  manuscript. 
In  1838  the  script  was  given  to  Emil  du  Bois-Reymond, 
the  well-known  physiologist,  by  Professor  Alfred  Nico- 
lovius,  a  grandson  of  Goethe's  favorite  sister,  Cornelia. 
Du  Bois-Reymnnd  supposed  that  the  verses  were,  of 
course,  to  be  found  in  the  "  "WestSstliche  Divan,"  and  so 
never  looked  for  them  there.  He  happened  to  quote 
them  in  the  laboratory  one  day  in  the  presence  of  his  as- 
sistant. Dr.  Boll,  who  was  a  lover  of  Goethe,  and  who 
did  not  recognize  thera.  Dr.  Boll  failed  to  find  them  in 
any  edition  of  Goethe's  works,  and  when  they  were 
shown  to  the  great  authority  on  the  poet,  the  Geheime- 
Ober-Regierungsrath,  Herr  G.  von  Loeper,  he  pro- 
nounced them  to  be  unpublished.  The  hand-writing 
is  indubitably  that  of  the  poet.  Several  months  ago 
they  were  sent  to  the  Marchese  Anselmo  Guerrieri- 
Gonzaga,  the  Italian  translator  of  "  Faust "  and  "  Her- 
mann und  Dorothea,"  who  rendered  them  into  Italian 
for  the  February  number  of  Fanfulla.  In  the  New  York 
World  the  following  English  translation  from  the  Ger- 
man text  appears: 

EBLIS. 

A  PAKAELE  OF  GOETHE. 

■When  meet  the  thoughtful  and  clear  of  sight, 
Then  only  true  wisdom  is  brought  to  light. 
Of  old  was  given  by  Sheba's  Queen 
A  test  of  the  delicate  sense  I  mean  ; 

"When  unto  Solomon,  the  King, 

She  brought  a  golden  offering ; 

A  vase  high  carven,  with  fish  and  bird 

And  beast;  with  ornaments  unheard. 

Undreamed  of,  cunning;  on  either  hand 

Jachim  and  Boaz  set  to  stand. 

If  a  clumsy  varlet  careless  touch 

The  wondrous  vase,  an  Instant  smutch 

Mars  that  tracery  fine  and  high : 

'Tis  restored  in  a  flash.    But  the  joy  of  the  eye 

And  the  rapture  of  beauty  are  gone  for  aye  I 

Then  spake  the  King :  'Tis  even  so ! 
Alas !  that  a  foul  and  loutish  blow 
Can  lay  our  loftiest  treasures  low  I 
The  Spirits  of  Evil,  man  that  hate, 
No  perfect  thing  can  tolerate. 

M*M 

For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Notes  on  "  Acis  and  Galatea." 

Handel's  fame  rests  so  largely  on  his  Orato- 
'rios  that  we  are  perhaps  too  ready  to  think  of 
him  in  connection  with  sacred  music  only. 
"We  are  apt  to  forget  that  he  was  the  composer 
of  numerous  opei'as,  of  which  only  a  lew  airs 
survive  in  performance  (although  the  scores  of 
some  twenty  of  the  operas  have  recently  been 
published"),  and  that  he  was  known  to  his  con- 
temporaries as  a  most  versatile  genius ;  as  a 
writer  of  every  kind  of  music  from  a  hornpipe 
to  the  Hallelujah  Chorus,  as  manager  of  an 
opera-house  during  thirty  years,  and  as  one  of 
the  most  skilful  players  of  his  time  upon  the 
harpsichord  and  organ. 

The  charming  Serenata  of  "Acis  and  Gala- 
tea," lately  heard  in  Boston  at  two  of  the  Ce- 
cilia concerts,  introduces  the  great  master  to 
us  in  one  of  his  lighter  moods.  This  work  is 
a  most  interesting  one  from  various  points  of 
view.  Aside  from  the  charm  of  the  music  it- 
self, and  from  its  interest  as  a  somewhat  earlier 
composition  of  Handel's  than  we  often  hear,  it 
affords  a  good  example  of  the  way  the  compo- 


ser worked.  "Acis  and  Galatea"  passed 
through  many  intermediate  stages  before  it 
reached  its  present  form.  The  history  of  the 
Italian  "Aci"  of  1708,  and  of  the  English 
"  Acis  "  of  1730,  of  their  union  in  1732,  and 
of  the  final  separation  of  the  English  work 
from  the  very  different  Italian  one  in  1739  is  a 
curious  study. 

The  plot  follows  closely  the  old  Latin  fable. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  a  valley  of  Sicily  through 
which  runs  a  stream  that  still  bears  the  name 
of  Acis.  Shut  in  by  mountains,  upon  whose 
green  slopes  their  flocks  found  pasturage,  the 
people  lived  simply  and  peacefully,  the  blue 
Italian  sky  above  them  and  the  warm  sunlight 
bringing  them  life  and  light.  The  sudden 
breaking  out  of  a  storm  in  this  happy  valley, 
the  thunder  reverberating  among  the  moun- 
tains like  the  roar  of  a  giant;  the  flocks  and 
shepherds  seeking  shelter  from  the  tornado  as 
it  swept  along,  uprooting  trees  and  hurling 
huge  rocks  down  the  mountain-sides;  the  fierce 
rain-storm,  almost  inundating  the  plain  and 
changing  the  little  stream  that  fiowed  through 
it  into  a  foaming  river,  rushing  to  the  sea; — 
such  may  have  been  the  foundation  of  the  fol- 
lowing story. 

The  sea-nymph,  Galatea,  had  two  lovers: 
Acis,  a  shepherd,  son  of  the  god  Paunus  and 
of  the  nymph  Simsethis,  and  the  monster 
Polyphemus,  the  largest  and  mightiest  of  the 
Cyclopes.  Naturally  enough  she  preferred  the 
handsome  shepherd  to  a  one-eyed  giant  who 
lived  on  human  flesh,  and  of  course  the  Cy- 
clops grew  jealous  of  his  favored  rival.  He 
one  day  spied  the  happy  pair  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Etna,  and  in  his  fury  flung  a  huge 
rock  down  upon  them.  Galatea  escaped  to 
the  sea,  but  Acis  was  crushed  by  the  blow, 
whereupon  the  nymph  turned  her  lover  into  a 
stream,  thus<naking  him  immortal. 

"When  Handel  was  in  Kaples,  about  the  year 
1708,  he  wrote  the  Serenata  of  "Aci,  Galatea 
e  Polifemo."  In  this  early  Italian  work  every- 
thing takes  place  between  the  three  personages ; 
there  is  neither  any  division  of  acts,  nor  cho- 
rus, nor  even  an  overture ;  at  least  according 
to  the  present  state  of  the  MS.  It  is,  indeed, 
more  of  a  cantata  for  three  voices  with  an  or- 
chestra than  a  serenata;  at  any  rate,  it  is  net 
an  opera,  as  Mr.  Bennett  calls  it  in  his  preface 
to  the  English  "  Acis  "  published  by  the  Han- 
del Society.  But  whatever  may  be  the  title, 
this  composition,  written  by  the  author  when 
only  twenty -three  years  old,  and  still  unedited, 
is  far  from  meriting  oblivion.  According  to 
Mr.  Lacy's  analysis,  the  introduction  between 
Aci  (soprano)  and  Galatea  (contralto),  "Sorge 
il  di,"  is  full  of  grace,  and  its  accompaniment 
is  of  exquisite  delicacy.  "Se  m'ami,  o  caro," 
which  Handel  introduced  into  Pastor  Fido,  and 
which  Burney  calls  "extremely  plaintive  and 
elegant,"  has  a  very  original  accompaniment  of 
two  violoncellos  and  a  double-bass.  The  air 
of  Aci  "  Che  non  puo  la  gelosia,"  is  profound  I 


in  expression ;  and  his  death-song,  "  Verso  gia 
I'alma, "is  full  of  discordant  harmonies  and  of 
the  greatest  ability.  The  air  "  Qui  I'augel  di 
pianta  in  pianta,"  is  a  charming  little  Sicil- 
ienne,  with  a  hautboy  dbligato  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  sometimes  giving  an  echo  to  the 
voice,  and  semetimes  forming  a  duet  with  it, 
and  always  with  infinite  grace.  Polifemo  (bas- 
so) has  a  love-song :  "Non  sempre,  no,  crude- 
le,"  entirely  different  from  the  celebrated  "O 
ruddier  than  the  cherry,"  of  the  English 
"  Acis,"  but  which  is  certainly  a  not  less  hap- 
py piece  of  barbarity.  Whoever  sang  the  part 
of  Polifemo  had  certainly  the  most  extraordi- 
nary voice  for  which  music  has  ever  been  com- 
posed.* One  of  his  airs  contains  a  skip  of 
two  octaves  and  a  fifth !  t 

The  English  "Acis,"  a  much  better  known 
work,  was  composed  about  the  year  1720,];  for 
the  amusement  of  the  guests  of  the  "magnifi- 
cent "  Duke  of  Chandos.  This  nobleman  had 
been  paymaster-general  of  Queen  Anne's  army 
and  had  amassed  an  immense  fortune.  About 
the  year  1712,  he  built  the  famous  country-seat 
of  Cannons,  near  the  village  of  Edgeware, 
about  nine  miles  from  London.  Here  he 
"lived  in  splendor  till  his  death,  in  1744." 
Among  the  other  attractions  of  this  place,  was 
a  chapel,  furnished  like  the  churches  of  Italy, 
where  music  was  performed  by  a  fine  choir  and 
orchestra.  Thither  the  "grand  duke"  went, 
"  with  true  Christian  humility  "  attended  by  a 
hundred  Swiss  guards,  and  thither  came  the 
fashionable  world  of  London,  "to  pray  to 
God  with  his  grace."  Dr.  Pepusch  was  the 
chapel-master  until  1718,  when  Handel  came 
back  from  Hanover  and  was  invited  to  Can- 
nons. He  remained  there  until  1721,  directing 
the  music  in  the  chapel  and  composing,  among 
other  things,  the  famous  "  Chandos"  anthems, 
the  oratorio  of  "Esther,"  and  the  serenata  of 
"Acis  and  Galatea.  "§ 

The  pretty  poem  for  this  English  serenata  is 
by  Gay,  assisted  by  the  other  literary  frequent- 
ers of  the  mansion.  Here  may  be  found  some 
verses  by  Pope :  "  Not  showers  to  larks,"  and 
a  strophe  by  Hughes:  "  "Would  you  gain  the 
tender  creature  ?  "  nordid  they  hesitate  to  take 
"Help,  Galatea,  help!"  from  Dryden's  trans- 
lation of  the  thirteenth  book  of  Ovid's  "Met- 
amorphoses." II 

After  its  first  performance,  "Acis  '"  was  laid 
aside  and  probably  forgotten  by  Handel ;  but 
Walsh,  the  famous  music-printer,  soon  pub- 
lished selections  from  it  in  his  set  of  "Favorite 
Songs  by  Celebrated  Composers."  These  se- 
lections, at  first  sold  separately,  were  united  in 
one  collection  in  1722,  under  the  title,  "Acis 
and  Galatea,  a  serenata,  composed  by  Mr.  Han- 
del."    With  the  exception  of  the  overture  and 

*  See  Schoelcher's  "  Life  of  Handel  "  pp.  13-4. 
t  Given  in  Chrysander's  "  G.  F.  Handel."     Vol.  I. 
p.  243. 
\  Chrysander.    Vol.  I.    pp.  4T9-87. 
§  See  Schoelcher.    pp.  69-70. 
II  Schoelcher.    pp.  80-1. 
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choruses,  this  collection  contains  nearly   the 
whole  of  the  work. 

The  first  pvMic  performance  of  "  Acis  "  took 
place  in  1731,  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  but  it  was  given  in  such  an  incom- 
plete manner  that  this  representation  must  have 
been  a  very  unsatisfactory  one.  There  was  no 
chorus  whatever,  the  gaps  caused  by  its  omis- 
sion being  filled  by  a  part  called  Coridon,  in- 
troduced for  the  purpose.  The  music  for  this 
personage  was  pieced  together  from  Handel's 
choruses  and  other  sources. 

In  May  1733,  however,  the  entire  serenata 
was  given,  just  as  it  had  been  executed  at  Can- 
nons, the  only  change  being  the  division  ef  the 
music  into  three  acts.  This  performance, 
which  was  so  well  managed  as  to  provoke  cu- 
riosity, was  conducted  by  an  upholsterer  named 
Arne,*  and  took  place  in  the  Haymarket 
Theatre,  directly  opposite  Handel's  opera- 
house.  The  part  of  Galatea  was  assigned  to 
Miss  Arne,  afterwards  known  as  Mrs.  Theophi- 
lus  Gibber,  one  of  the  most  famous  singers  of 
that  day. 

These  performances  had  been  undertaken 
without  Handel's  aid.  On  the  5th  of  June, 
1733,  the  following  announcement  appeared  in 
the  "Daily  Journal": 

"In  the  King's  Theater,  in  the  Haymarket, 
the  present  Saturday,  being  the  10th  of  June, 
will  be  performed  a  serenata,  called  "  Acis  and 
Galatea,"  formerly  composed  by  Mr.  Handel, 
and  now  revised  by  him,  with  several  addi- 
tions, and  to  be  performed  by  a  great  number 
of  the  best  voices  and  instruments.  There 
will  be  no  action  on  the  stage,  but  the  scene 
will  represent,  in  a  picturesque  manner,  a  ru- 
ral prospect,  with  rocks,  groves,  fountains  and 
grottoes,  among  which  will  be  disposed  a  cho- 
rus of  nymphs  and  shepherds;  the  habits  and 
every  other  decoration  suited  to  the  subject,  "t 
This  "Acis"  was  a  curious  mixture,  for  Han- 
del, in  order  to  attract  the  public,  added  a 
good  part  of  the  Italian  composition  to  the 
English  one  and  wrote  three  new  choruses,  two 
in  Italian,  and  one,  ("Smiling  Venus,  Queen 
of  Love,")  in  English.  The  work  thus  as- 
sumed quite  imposing  dimensions.  It  was  di- 
vided into  three  parts,  and  there  were  nine 
soloists,  of  whom  seven  were  Italian  and  two 
English.  Such  a  performance  would  be  strange 
indeed  now-a-days,  but  it  was  hardly  a  novelty 
then,  operas  being  often  sung  partly  in  Italian 
and  partly  in  English. 

"Acis"  was  performed  in  this  manner  four 
times  during  the  season  of  1731-33,  and  four 
times  the  following  December.  Handel  often 
gave  it  after  this,  making  changes  in  it  for  ev- 
ery performance,  as  was  his  custom.  In  1739, 
however,  he  appears  to  have  gone  back  to  the 
English  "Acis"  as  it  had  been  produced  at 
Cannons.  The  only  change  the  composition 
received  was  its  division  into  two  parts  and  the 
addition  of  the  chorus  "  Happy  We,"  whereas 
the  Acis  of  1720  had  consisted  of  only  one 
part,  the  duet  between  Acis  and  Galatea  being 
immediately  followed  by  the  chorus,  "Wretch- 
ed lovers."  t 

In  this  connection,  an  extract  from  Mr.  John 
Hullah's  lectures  on  the  Transitien  Period  of 

•  Father  of  Dr.  Arne,  the  composer. 

t  Schoelcher.    p.  1S5. 

X  See  Chrysander.    Vol.  II.    pp.  262-69. 


Musical  History,  may  prove  interesting.     He 

says: 

"  Whether  from  pressure  of  time,  or  from  a 
very  natural  unwillingness  that  sa  much  good 
material  and  careful  workmanship  should  be 
wasted,  Handel  often  fell  back,  later  in  life, 
on  the  productions  of  his  earlier  years.  And 
this,  in  two  ways.  (1)  He  took  the  '  subjects' 
of  former  compositions,  and  treated  them  in  a 
new  way,  developing  them  more  fully,  deco- 
rating them,  and  augmenting  their  interest  by 
the  addition  of  others ;  and  (3)  a  much  more 
simple  procedure,  he  took  his  older  composi- 
tions bodily,  and  adapted  them  to  new  situa- 
tions and  to  new  words,  often  of  a  very  differ- 
ent character.  In  one  instance  which  '  Acis 
and  Galatea '  presents  ef  adaptation  of  old 
materials,  Handel  has  achieved  a  feat  analo- 
gous to  what  builders  call  'under-pinning.' 
He  has  not  furbished  up  an  old  fabric  with  a 
new  fagade,  nor  has  he  rebuilt  one  out  of  old 
materials.  But  he  has  left  an  entire  and  elab- 
orate structure  as  it  was,  and  given  it  a  new 
foundation.  To  drop  metaphor,  he  has  added 
to  a  contrapuntal  movement  on  two  subjects 
a  third  subject,  which,  from  its  surpassing 
dignity,  situation,  and  treatment,  seems  not  to 
have  been  added  to  them,  but,  as  it  were,  to 
have  taken  them  on  to  it.  I  cannot  call  to 
mind  another  instance  of  a  similar  proceeding. 
Every  one  will  know  the  chorus,  '  Wretched 
Lovers, '  and  the  wailing,  prophetic  strain  with 
which  it  opens,  and  will  remember  the  stirring 
second  subject  on  the  words,  '  Behold  the 
monster  Polypherae,'  and  the  counter  subject, 
so  different  in  character,  on  a  fragment  of  the 
same  phrase.  In  a  set  of  thirteen  '  Chamber 
Duets,'  which  Handel  is  said  to  have  written 
during  his  stay  in  Hanover  after  his  first  visit 
to  England,  i.e.,  in  the  year  1711,  there  is  a 
movement  which  is  made  up  of  the  second  and 
third  subjects  of  the  chorus,  hut  without  the 
first.  As  an  example  of  one  of  Handel's  earlier 
productions,  of  which  he  evidently  thought 
well,  and  which  illustrates  one  of  his  modes  of 
working  *  it  is  most  interesting. "  t 

The  origin  of  the  chorus,  "Happy  We"  is 
not  yet  ascertained.  Handel  first  wrote  a  long- 
er chorus,!  which  he  afterwards  worked  over 
and  placed. in  its  present  position  at  the  end  of 
the  first  part.  A  national  song  of  Wales  (The 
Rising  Sun)  has  been  thought  to  have  fur- 
nished the  ground-work  for  this  chorus;  but 
this  song  has  not  been  proved  to  be  equally  old 
with  Handel's  composition,  which,  moreover, 
has,  in  general,  an  Italian  stamp  and  is  remark- 
ably like  a  certain  aria  by  Scarlatti.  § 

Since  Handel's  death,  "Acis"  has  been  by 
no  means  forgotten.  It  has  even  been  per- 
formed upon  the  stage  with  action  and  scenery. 
Under  the  management  of  Macready,  it  had  a 
long  run.  In  1788  the  orchestral  score  was  ar- 
ranged by  Mozart.  He  added  nothing  of  his 
own,  however,  being  content  to  carry  out  Han- 
del's suggestions.  || 

At  the  recent  concerts  of  the  Cecilia,  the 
English  "Acis"  of  1739  was  given,  with  some 

*  See  "  The  Transition  Period  of  Musical  HistoiT."  by 
JohnHuUah.    pp.  275,  277-86. 

t  To  he  found  in  No.  12,  of  the  "  Chamber  Duetts,"  at 
the  words  "  Dagl'  amori  flagellata." 

t  See  Appendix  to  edition  of  "Acis  "  published  by  the 
Handel  Gfesellschaft. 

§  See  Chiysander.    Vol.  II.    p.  269,  foot-note. 

II  Chrysander.    Vol.  I.    p.  485. 


omissions.  The  part  of  Damon  was  left  out 
entirely,  also  an  air  assigned  to  Acis,  "Where 
shall  I  seek  the  charming  fair  ?",  some  passages 
of  recitative  between  Polyphemus  and  Galatea, 
and  the  air  for  Polyphemus,  "  Cease  to  beauty 
to  be  suing." 

Let  us  hope  that,  after  this,  we  may  often 
have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  this  delightful 
work  as  delightfully  rendered  as  it  was  on 
May  33nd,  1878. 

M.  P.  W. 


How  Haydn  Composed  his  First  Opera.* 

The  immortal  composer,  Joseph  Haydn,  was  born 
on  the  31st  March,  1732,  at  Rohrau,  in  Lower  Aus- 
tria. He  was  the  eldest  of  twenty  children,  his 
father  beinpj  a  wheelwright,  named  Mathiaa,  who 
had  learned  in  his  wanderings  about  the  country 
when  a  journeyman  to  play  the  harp  a  little,  and 
was  fond  of  exercising  that  talent  in  his  leisure 
hours  after  he  had  set  up  for  himself  at  Rohrau. 
His  wife,  Annamire  (Anna  Maria),  generally  accom- 
panied the  melodies  with  her  pleasing  yoice,  while 
little  Sepperl  (as  Joseph  is  expressed  in  the  dialect 
of  those  parts)  used  to  sit  near  them  scraping  away 
with  a  stick  upon  his  arm,  as  though  he  was  play- 
ing the  violin.  One  day,  Herr  Johann  Frank, 
Headmaster  of  the  school  at  Hainburg,  a  place  not 
far  off,  came  over  on  a  visit,  and  the  Haydn  family 
got  up  for  his  benefit  one  of  their  domestic  con- 
certs. "  The  devil  !  "  observed  the  visitor,  after 
listening  a  while,  "  hew  is  it  that  Sepperl,  who  is 
only  five,  keep_g  time  so  well  ?  " — "  It  comes  of  itself ; 
we  never  taught  him." — "  The  young  rascal  has  a 
natural  taste  for  music,  and,  if  you  will  let  me  take 
him  with  me  to  Hainburg,  I  will  educate  him,  and 
in  time  make  a  priest  of  him." — The  father  and 
mother  joyfully  accepted  the  oifer,  and  Joseph 
Haydn  went  off  with  the  head-master  to  Hainburg, 
where  he  received  instruction  in  reading  and  writ- 
ing, religious  subjects,  singing,  and  in  playing  al- 
most every  instrument,  even  including  the  kettle- 
drum. When  only  in  his  eighth  year,  he  had  be- 
come a  musical  virtuoso,  celebrated  far  and  near. 
He  often  subsequently  remarked,  when  a  great  com- 
poser :  "  I  am  indebted  to  cousin  Frank,  now  in  his 
grave,  for  having  made  me  do  so  many  different 
things,  though  I  received  more  kicks  than  ha'pence 
in  the  process  ! "  At  the  expiration  of  three  years, 
Reutter,  Court-Chapelmaster  of  Vienna,  visited  the 
small  town,  ta  obtain  singing-boys  for  St.  Stephen's 
chnrch.  "  The  phenomenal  Joseph  "  ( Wunder- 
Sepperl),  as  he  was  then  called,  was  especially  rec- 
ommended. The  Chapelmaster  sent  for  the  boy, 
and,  having  tested  his  powers,  was  utterly  aston- 
ished at  the  sweetness  of  his  voice  and  his  correct 
execution.  He  accepted  him,  and  the  boy  soon  af- 
terwards left  Hainburg  to  enter  as  a  pupil  at  the 
Chapel-house  of  St.  Stephen's,  Vienna,  where  he 
remained  till  his  sixteenth  year.  His  voice  then 
broke,  aud  he  was  dismissed  in  consequence.  He 
took  a  wretched  garret  in  the  building  known  as 
Michael's  House.  In  this  garret  he  scarcely  found 
protection  from  the  rain,  far  less  from  the  cold. 
He  studied  industriously,  gave  music  lessons  and 
earned  a  few  seventeen  kreuzer-pieces,  "  gassaiim  " 
(as  the  fact  of  giving  serenades  at  night  is  called  in 
musical  phraseology.f)  Though  this  was  only  a 
scanty  means  of  subsistence,  he  did  not  lose  his 
good  spirits.  One  evening,  as,  tired  out  with  hard 
study,  he  was  about  retiring  to  rest,  he  heard  some 
one  in  the  street  calling  him  by  name.  Though 
undressed,  he  put  his  head  out  of  the  window,  and 
asked :  "  What  is  it  ?  " — "  Why,  come  down  as  soon 
as  you  can  ;  we  have  got  a  good  job  of  a  serenade, 
look  sharp  ! " — "  A.  serenade  ?  "  cried  Haj'dn,  "  Not 
for  a  million  !  " "  Each  of  us  will  receive  a  flo- 
rin and  thirty  kreuzers." — "  Wait  a  bit,  I'll  be  with 
you  in  no  time !  "  replied  Haydn.  With  these 
words,  he  hastily  slipped  on  his  clothes,  and  darted 
down  stairs  to  earn  the  "  florin  and  thirty  kreuz- 
ers."    It  was  lucky  for  him  that  he  did  so.ij: 

The  serenade  was  in  honor  of  a  popular  Viennese 
beauty,  wife  of  the  celebrated  comic  actor  Bernar- 
don — or  properly  :  Kurz — who  was  manager  of  the 

*  From  the  Signals.  Translated  in  the  Zonrfora  Musical 
World. 

t  "  Oassatim  "  is  a  comic  mongrel  word,  coined  from 
the  German  "  Oasse,  a  street,  lane,"  and  the  Latin  ter- 
mination "  tam,"  found  in  "  verbatim,"  etc.  It  signifies : 
"  about  the  streets."— J.  V.  B. 

+  According  to  authentic  tradition,  this  anecdote  em- 
anated from  Father  Haydn  himself. 
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Karntnerthor-Theater.  Cui-ious  heads  were  look- 
ing on  all  sides  out  of  the  windows ;  the  Jeunesse 
doree  of  the  capital,  who  had  gathered  to  the  spot, 
lounged  up  and  down,  listening  to  the  strange,  but 
exceeding  clever  composition,  which  the  nocturnal 
musicians  were  performing.  They  applauded  and 
frequently  cried  :  "  Evviva  la  bella  Direttrice  I  " 
Suddenly  the  husband  of  the  "  most  perfect  god- 
dess of  love,"  rushed  into  the  street.  "  Who  is  the 
confounded  fellow  who  composed  this  serenade  ?  " 
he  asted  the  musicians ! — "  I  am,"  answered  a  deli- 
cate, seedy  youth  about  nineteen. — "Don't  try  to 
impose  on  me,  my  youthful  friend  ;  that  is  the  com- 
position of  some  great  master,  with  whom  I  am  un- 
fortunately not  familiar.  You  do  not  mean  to  say 
you  could  write  anything  so  good  and  sterling?" — 
"  I  feel  flattered  that  you  like  my  composition,  for 
I,  and  no  one  else,  composed  it.  I  compose  sona- 
tas, which  I  sell  to  my  pupils ;  besides  waltzes, 
menuets,  and  serenades,  which,  like  the  one  to  day, 
I  execute  with  my  friends." — "  Yon  are  a  deuce  of 
a  fellow  to  write  so  beautifully  at  your  age." — 
"Well,  one  must  begin  at  some  time  or  other." — 
"  That's  a  good  joke  !  Who  are  you  ?  " — "  I  am 
Sepperl  Haydn  of  Rohrau." — "  I  must  have  an  opera 
from  you.     Come  up  with  me." 

Haydn  followed  the  Manager,  was  introduced  to 
the  latter's  handsome  wife,  made  a  magnificent  sup- 
per, and  was  presented  with  some  shining  ducats, 
together  with  the  libretto  of  Der  hinkende  Teufel, 
(The  Devil  on  two  Slides).  He  went  every  day  to 
Kurz's  and  played  the  scenes  he  had  set.  Kurz 
was  pleased  with  them  all  save  one — that  in  which 
the  storm  at  sea  was  to  be  portrayed.  With  a  roll 
of  paper  in  one  hand,  he  paced  hurriedly  up  and 
down  the  room,  passing  his  other  hand  despairingly 
every  instant  through  his  hair.  Haydn,  seated  at 
the  piano,  was  perspiring  with  desperate  inspira- 
tion, his  fingers  the  while  wandering  restlessly  over 
the  keys.  "  That  wont  do,  Seppel  ! "  cried  Kurz. 
"  Good  gracious  I  have  you  never  heard  a  storm 
roai'ing  ?  It  will  be  utterly  impossible  to  bring  out 
the  opera — confound  the  storm  at  sea ! " — "  I  can- 
not hit  on  it ;  the  devil  may  describe  it,  for  I  can't," 
exclaimed  Haydn,  dashing  in  despair  impetuously 
over  the  keyboard  with  both  hands. — "  Rosechafer  ! 
You've  got  it  1 "  cried  Kurz,  with  the  greatest  de- 
light. "  Did  not  I  say  :  You'll  hit  on  it  ?  Play  it 
again. — There ;  don't  you  hear  how  the  storm 
sweeps  over  the  waters  ?  "  Then,  falling  on  Haydn's 
neck,  he  kissed  him  again  and  again,  saying: 
"  Haydn,  you  are  a  great  master,  whom  na  one  can 
surpass,  and  you  will  make  for  yourself  a  glorious 
name." 

This,  Haydn's  first  opera,  was  brought  out  with 
immense  success  in  1781,  and  produced  the  compo- 
ser 24  gold  pieces. 


For  Dwight'B  Journal  of  Music. 

A  National  Churcli  Music. 

BY   W.  J.  PATTEN. 

Possibly  the  above  heading  may  look  a  little 
startling  to  people  of  democratic  views  ;  but,  thor- 
oughly believing  that  it  is  one  of  the  inevitables,  I 
earnestly  invite  a  careful  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject before  coming  to  a  decision.  We  are  a  church- 
going,  singing  nation.  In  all  departments  of  edu- 
cation, science,  and  enterprise,  we  have  "  system," 
and  in  all  phases  of  worship,  excepting  the  song, 
we  recognize  a  form  and  a  standard,  below  which 
no  effort  will  be  tolerated.  Why  then  is  this  prom- 
inent and  powerful  feature  of  our  religious  service 
left  almost  entirely  to  the  ambition  of  a  few  compo- 
sers and  compilers,  or  to  the  caprice  of  publishers  ? 

Before  me  lies  a  volume  which,  according  to  the 
preface,  was  prepared  for  the  advancement  of  con- 
gregational 'ringing ;  and  yet  of  its  hundreds  of 
tunes  more  than  one  half  are  worthless,  and  two 
thirds  of  the  remainder  are  so  common-place  and 
aimless,  that  the  people  have  no  appetite  for  them. 
In  the  largest  cities  and  in  their  most  popular 
churches,  some  good  collections  of  tunes  are  used ; 
but  even  here  their  "  goodness  "  depends  mainly 
upon  a  fine  organ  and  a  brilliant  and  well-trained 
choir  ;  while  in  the  great  mass  of  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  land,  the  hymn-books  in  use  are 
filled  with  unmusical,  worthless  tunes,  inlerspersed, 
of  course,  with  the  old  "  standards."     The  conse- 


quence is,  that  the  singing  is  confined  to  about  a 
score  of  such  tunes  as  Dennis,  Marlow,  Greenville, 
St.  Thomas,  Coronation,  Old  Hundred,  etc. ;  so  that 
people  have  become  possessed  of  the  idea  that  there 
is  but  one  set  of  tunes  for  the  past,  present,  and 
future,  and  they  drawl  them  over  and  over,  year  in 
and  year  out,  with  a  mechanical  submission,  which 
is  at  once  edifying  and  exasperating. 

Now  that  these  old  tunes  are  good  and  noble,  no 
one  will  deny ;  but  because  thsy  are  good  are  we  to 
be  forever  satisfied  with  them  ?  Shall  we  admit 
verbally,  as  we  do  practically,  that  when  Dr.  Ma- 
son died,  all  talent  and  ambition  to  compose  noble 
tunes  died  with  him  ?  I  do  not  deny  that  some 
grand  tunes  have  been  written  since  then,  but  how 
many,  and  what  of  it  t  (I  am  aware  that  this  attack 
upon  the  traditions  of  the  fathers,  will  stir  up  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  indignation  ;  but  so  much  the  better,  if 
it  only  serves  to  shatter  the  sentimental  apathy  in- 
to which  we,  as  a  singing  nation,  have  fallen.) 

Many  years  ago  men  of  fair  musical  education 
and  ability  composed  tunes  to  meet  the  times. 
Such  names  as  Stanley,  Read,  Edson,  Billings, 
Holden,  Randall,  Williams,  Malan,  Webb,  Kings- 
ley,  Mason,  etc.,  etc.,  have  become  a  part  of 
musical  history,  because  the  men  knew  that  good 
tunes  would  increase  religious  feeling  and  perpetu- 
ate the  composer's  name,  while  the  song,  dance, 
glee,  and  other  popular  productions  would  perish 
as  quickly  as  they  came.  Grasping  this  idea  they 
made  such  tunes  as  the  education  and  taste  of  those 
days  inspired  :  and  are  these  early  productions  to 
suffice  for  all  time  1  Did  these  men,  living  and 
writing  at  the  very  dawn,  as  it  were,  of  congrega- 
tional singing,  exhaust  the  resources  of  the  scale, 
and  reach  the  limit  of  inspiration  ? 

Congregational  singing,  as  an  established  part  of 
public  worship,  is  becoming  more  and  more  decid- 
edly an  institution  in  this  country  ;  whether  it  is 
the  best  way  or  not,  the  fact  remains,  and  if  compo- 
sers do  not  wish  to  be  left  behind  in  the  race,  they 
must  move  with  the  mass.  The  demand  for  good 
congregational  tunes  is  larger  and  more  discrimi- 
nating to-day  than  ever  before,  and  it  is  folly  to 
think  of  relying  always  upon  the  few  old  tunes  that 
have  out-lived  their  contemporaries,  and  worse  than 
folly  to  plod  heedlessly  on  and  think  nothing  about 
it.  The  composers  of  to-day  must  take  up  their 
pens  and  make  new  tunes  for  our  worship.  We  are 
living  in  an  age  which  will  become  grandly  histor- 
ical for  its  brilliant  musical  attainments,  and  advan- 
tages. The  oratorio,  the  opera,  the  cantata,  the  sym- 
phony are  produced  [?]  and  performed  in  our  cities 
amid  a  ripe  and  healthy  appreciation  and  enthusi- 
asm, while  the  music  (?)  in  our  churches  is  fairly 
mouldy  !  Where  are  the  men  of  genius  who  can 
compose  a  grand  symphony,  that  they  will  not  give 
the  worshipping  congregation  a  few  good  enduring 
tunes  ?  Where  are  the  men  of  talent  who  can  pro- 
duce Bong  after  song  of  noble  character  and  beauti- 
ful melody,  that  they  will  not  make  tunes  for  mil- 
lions who  are  fairly  hungry  for  them,  and  thus 
contribute  their  part  to  the  music  which  forms  the 
ground  tier  of  all  musical  feeling  ?  We  must  have 
a  National  Church  Music,  established  and  moulded 
by  the  men  of  to-day, — a  nucleus  upon  and  around 
which  our  descendants  may  enlarge.  When  the 
great  revivalists  of  the  West  began  to  call  together 
the  people,  and  the  old  moss-grown  barriers  around 
their  hearts  began  to  give  way,  the  sleeping  power 
of  Bong  sprang  to  life  within  them,  and  began  to 
clamor  for  expression.  Then,  upon  the  understand- 
ing of  those  great  leaders,  dawned  the  crushing  ne- 
cessity of  having  new  music.  The  little  collections 
of  Gospel  hymns  and  songs  were  hastily  prepared 
to  meet  this  immediate  want,  and,  while  they  pos- 
sessed no  such  sterling  qualities J^as  do  the,  grand 


old  tunes  which  were  thrown  aside,  their  newness 
and  freshness  touched  every  heart.  It  is  the  peo- 
ple's thirst  for  new  tunes,  rather  than  the  real  mer- 
it of  the  compositions,  which  has  caused  their  tones 
to  spread  like  wild-fire  throughout  the  land.  I 
mean  no  reflection  upon  the  Gospel  songs.  They 
are  good  and  beautiful  and  have  carried  joy  and 
peace  to  many  weary  hearts ;  but  they  are  not  en- 
during, for  already  the  people  are  looking  for  some- 
thing else,  and  this  is  what  we  must  be  thinking  of. 
What  an  opportunity  to  confer  upon  the  nation  a 
priceless  blessing. 

When  I  think  of  the  hundreds  of  talented  compo- 
sers who  have  had  experience  in  this  phase  of  mu- 
sical progress,  and  who  know  the  style  of  tunes 
which  the  people  love,  and  when  I  think  what  a 
grand  and  beautiful  collection  of  lofty  tunes  could 
be  compiled  from  the  creations  of  these  men,  my 
heart  is  thrilled  with  emotion,  and  goes  up  in  prayer 
to  God  that  men  may  reuse  themselves  and  joyfully 
spring  to  the  holy  task  !  There  are  many  ways  in 
which  this  end  may  be  brought  about,  and  the  best 
one  will  ultimately  be  selected.  I  would  like  to 
make  these  few  comments  upon  the  matter. 

First,  the  result  sought,  while  its  pursuance  may 
render  some  profit  to  the  publishers,  is  for  public 
good,  hence  clergymen  and  laymen,  singers  and 
players,  publishers  and  dealers  alike  should  join 
hands  in  its  behalf.  Second,  no  individual  inter- 
ests or  ambitions  should  be  consulted.  Third,  as  a 
National  Music  is  our  aim,  while  we  have  to  em- 
ploy hymns  in  compiling,  no  discrimination  in  mat- 
ters of  creed,  or  form  can  be  entertained  ;  as,  having 
established  the  work,  ecclesiastical  bodies  may  ef" 
feet  such  alterations  of  text  as  pleases  them.  Tunes 
may  be  collected  by  men  of  judgment,  in  the  vari- 
ous centres  of  the  country,  when  the  subject  has 
been  thoroughly  ventilated,  and  compositions  solic- 
ited from  experienced  writers. 

These  tunes  should  be  made  solely  for  congrega- 
tional use,  and  while  they  adhere  to  the  true  dignity 
demanded  in  the  premises,  they  should  reflect  the 
taste  and  emotion  of  the  people  represented  by  the 
composer.  Tunes  written  in  Maine  might  not  be- 
come at  once  popular  in  Georgia,  but  such  a  natu- 
ral interchange  of  thought  and  feeling  will  naturally 
lead  to  a  blending  of  taste  and  style ;  and,  continuing 
upon  the  path  which  is  thus  opened,  our  successors 
will  be  enabled  to  complete  and  beautify  a  truly 
National  School  of  Church  Music,  which  shall  be  as 
powerful  both  in  the  scope  of  religion  and  of  music, 
as  was  the  National  Opera  of  Italy.  When  the 
number  of  tunes  contributed  is  deemed  sufficiently 
large,  a  commission  of  competent  judges  may  exam- 
ine and  cull  them,  and  compile  Vol.  I.  A  book 
issued  under  such  auspices  would  meet  with  an  un- 
precedented sale,  and  its  influence  upon  the  sacred 
music  of  the  day  cannot  be  over-estimated.  In  the 
natural  course  of  events.  Vol  II.  would  be  issued  in 
the  same  way,  and  the  stimulus  thus  given  to  the 
cause  of  Sacred  Song  would  bear  in  its  train  many 
blessings  not  now  foreseen. 

Having  thus  opened  the  subject,  I  appeal  to  all 
to  take  up  the  cry  and  send  it  along  until  such  a 
fire  shall  be  kindled  as  shall  revolutionize  the  down- 
ward spirit  of  the  times.  I  appeal  to  those  whose 
pens  are  inspired  to  write  sacred  poetry, — to  those 
who  can  fittingly  wed  the  beautiful  lines  to  music, 
whose  grand  waves  shall  roll  thro'  all  time, — to  the 
ministers  whose  success  and  happiness  depend  so 
largely  upon  the  singing  of  their  congregations  ; — 
and  to  publishers,  to  offer  whatever  of  encourage- 
ment they  can,  to  a  movement  which  is  so  pure  in 
its  design,  so  high  in  its  aim,  and  together  we  will 
make  the  "  Music  of  the  Future  "  a  reality  in  all  the 
sanctuaries  of  our  native  land. 

—Bangor,  Me.,  June,  lOth,  1S78. 
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Eossini's  "  Moses  iu  Egypt,"  given  in 
London  as  an  Oratorio. 

(From  the  "  Daily  Telegraph,"  May  27.) 
The  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  is  an  eminently 
respectable  and  conseryative  institution.  It  has 
long  passed  its  youth,  and  outgrown  friskiness.  It 
acts  up  to  the  old  copyboot  maxim,  "Do_  nothing 
rashly,"  and  above  all  does  it  guard  against  run- 
ning off  the  beaten  tract  in  chase  of  any  gaudy 
butterfly  that  may  chance  to  flutter  into  view.  As 
says  Dr.  Johnson — 

"  Cautious  age  suspects  the  flattering  form, 
And  only  credits  what  experience  tells." 

This  is  the  rule,  but  times  of  exception  come  both 
to  individuals  and  institutions.     We  all  remember 
how  the  sage  and  venerable  President  of  the  Pick- 
wick Club  behaved  at  Dingley  Dell  under  the  stim- 
ulus of  agreeable  surroundings — how  he  tired  out 
no  end  of  partners  in  the  country  dance,  and  on  the 
ice  obeyed  Sam  Weller's  injunction   "  to  keep  the 
pot  a  bilin  '  "  with  youthful  agility.     So  it  is  some- 
times with  associated  bodies  of  men.     Have  we  not 
known  a  Tory  Government  outstrip  opponents  who 
are  nothing  if  not  innovators,  and  promote  house- 
hold suffrage  ?     Similarly,  here  is  the  Sacred  Har- 
monic  Society,  pledged   by  its    traditions    te  the 
grave  solidity  of  Handel,  and  only  now  and  then 
condescending  to  the  airy  devotion   of  an  Italian 
Slabat  Mater,  making  a  foray  into  the  region  of  op- 
era, capturing  a  prize,  dressing  it  up,  and  present- 
ing it  as  an  oratorio.     Marvellous,  this,  to  tell,  and 
people  have  looked  upon  it  with  the  dubious  expres- 
sion which  suggests  thoughts  they  are  too  polite  to 
utter — thoughts  as  to  the'possible  expediency  of  a 
commission  in   lunacy.       But,  though  it  may   be 
strange  for  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  thus  to 
act,  the  act  itself  is  by  no  means  unexampled.     It 
was  no  uncommon  thing  in  the  days  when   Lent 
was  marked  at  our  lyric  theatres  by  oratorio  per- 
formances, for  operas  founded  on  sacred,  or  quasi- 
sacred  themes,  to  be  given  in  oratorio  form.     The 
very  work  presented  in  Exeter  Hall  on  Friday   ev- 
ening— or,  rather,  the  original  version  of  it — was 
produced  as  an  oratorio  in  1822,  and  a  year  later 
Eossini's  fifth  opera.  Giro  in  Bahilonia,   was  heard 
under  like  conditions.     It  would  be  wrong,  there- 
fore, for  those  who  disapprove  of  the  Sacred  Har- 
monic Society's  latest  achievement  to  visit  it  with 
the  censure  due  to  that  which  is  not  only  bad,  but 
unexampled  in  its  badness.     The  Society  has  only 
repeated  the  act  of  1822,  and  gone  back  more  than 
half  a  century  for  an  example.     But,  in  a  single  re- 
spect, at  least,  it  has  not  come  fully  up  to  preced- 
ent.    The  oratorio  managers  of  1822  frankly  stated 
that   the  works    performed    were    not   what  they 
seemed.     They  avowed  to  all  the  world  that  Mose 
and  Ciro  in  Bahilonia  were  operas,  transferred,  with 
certain  modifications,  to  the  concert  platform,  and 
oratorios  only  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject and  the  conditions   of  the  performance.     The 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society  has  acted  diflferently — so 
much  so  that  it  is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility 
for  musical  historians,  at  some  period,  when  nine- 
teenth-century civilization   is  as  remote  as  that  of 
the  Greeks  now,  to  believe  that  there  really  existed 
an  oratorio  composer  called  Eossini.     The  directors 
officially  style  the  work  "  an  oratorio,"   and  in  the 
score  published  by  them  not  the  remotest  indica- 
tion that  it  ever  was  an  opera  can  be  found.    Waiv- 
ing altogether  the  question,  which  even  a  master  so 
exacting  as   Wagner  has  admitted,   whether  it  is 
right  to  present  a  work  of  art  under  conditions  nev- 
er contemplated  by  its  author,  we  may  still   doubt 
if  the  suppression  of  its  original   character  be  fair. 
But  we  go    further,   and  say  that  it  is  not  fair. 
Questionless,  the  directors  had   reasons  which  ap- 
peared to  them  sufficient.     We  do  not,  however, 
desire  to  know  them,  for  Art,  like  mathematics,  has 
its  axioms,  needless  of  proof,  and  incapable  of  being 
explained  away.     Can  it  be  said,  on  t)ie  other  hand, 
that  the  hiding  of  Eossini's  opera  under  the  cloak 
of  oratorio  is  in  any  measure  condoned  by  results  ? 
To  some  extent  this  can  be  said.    Our  public,  barred 
from  the  opera  by  its  subject,  and  by  the  warning 
example  of  previous  failure,  now  know  with  what 
sort  of  music  Eossini  illustrated  a  series  of  stupen- 
dous Biblical  events,  and  what,  in   1818  and   1827, 
Italy  and  France  respectively  could  accept  as  very 
serious  lyric  drama.     This  is  something — but  it  is 
more — the  directors,  perhaps,  think  it  very  much 
more — to  hear  Eossinian  melodies  in   Exeter  Hall, 
and  to  have  them  rapturously  applauded  by  an  au- 
dience trained  to  the  solemnities  of  oratorio  proper. 
Will  the  movement  stop  here  ?     Or  may  we  antici- 


pate   Giro   in    Bahilonia    with,    perhaps,    Verdi's 
Nehiickadnezzar  to  follow  ? 

But  let  us  turn  to  the  opera,  which  we  may  not 
ignore,  though  the  Society  does  so.     In  1818,  when 
Eossini  was  at  the  height  of  his  popularity  with  the 
Neapolitans,  he  prepared,  conjointly  with  a  libret- 
tist named  Totola,  a  work  on  the  subject  of  Moses 
in  Egypt.     The   master's  treatment  of  his  theme 
showed  so  marked  an  advance  towards  nobility  of 
sentiment  and  grandeur  of  design  that  the  opera  has 
been  styled  the  first  example  of  the   "  second  man- 
ner" afterwards  illustrated  by  Zelmira  and  Semiram- 
ide.     Thus  distinguished  it  met  with  great  success 
at  the  San  Carlo,  and  was  only  endangered  by  some 
absurd  arrangements  for  representing  the  passage 
of  the  Eed  Sea,  at  which  the  audience,   stimulated 
by  a  trivial    march,    were  irreverent   enough     to 
laugh.     Mention  of  this  fact  will,  no  doubt,  recall 
to  many  minds  the  story  that  tells  how,  in  order  to 
avert  the  danger,  Rossini  added  the  grand   prayer, 
"  Dall  tuo  stellate  ;  "  writing  it  one  morning,  in  a 
few  minutes,  while  the  poet  waited  by  his  bedside. 
The  anecdote  is  sometimes  discredited,  but  we  fail 
to  see  on  what  grounds.     In  it  there  is  nothing  at 
all  improbable.     Moreover,  it  is   circumstantially 
told  by  Stendhalt,  who  wrote  only  five  years  later, 
and  who  avers  that  one  of  his  friends  was  present 
in   Eossini's  chamber  at  the  time.     But,  however 
this  may  be,  the  Prayer  saved  the  opera,  and  made 
the  audience  wild  with  delight  at  a  point  where 
they  had  before  felt  nothing  except  a  sense   of  the 
ridiculous.     In  1826  Eossini  Was  at  the  head  of  the 
Acadfimie  Eoyale  de  Musique  of  Paris,  where,  pre- 
vious to  composing  his  masterpiece,  Ouillaume  Tell, 
he  tried  the  effect  of  adapting  some  of  his  old  Ital- 
ian operas  to  the  French  stage.     Maometto  II.   was 
so  treated  and  became  known  as  Le  Siege  de  Gorinih. 
A  year  later  the  master  took  his  Mose  in  hand  for  a 
similar  purpose,  producing  it  as  Moise  en  Egypte. 
after  having  made  considerable  alterations  and  ad- 
ditions.    Eossini  was  like  Handel  in  the  freedom 
with  which  he  treated  his  own  music,  and  did  not 
scruple  to  transfer  to  his  French  opera  two  chorus- 
es  from   Armida  and  some  of  the  ballet  airs  from 
Giro  in  Bahilonia.     But  he  also  wrote  some  entirely 
new  numbers,  including  much  of  the  first  act,  the 
grand _/?Ma/e  to  Act  3,  and  the  soprano  air  with  cho- 
rus in  Act  4.     Thus  enlarged  and  improved  the  op- 
era made,  at  the  outset,  a  great  success.     But  it 
labored  under  the  disadvantage  of  wanting  dramat- 
ic interest,  and  we  are  told  that  when  it  had  once 
wearied  the  public,  "  it  was  in  vain  that  the  direc- 
tors reduced  its  dimensions.     It  became  smaller  and 
smaller,  until  it  at  last  disappeared."    This  seems 
to  have  been  always  the  fate  of  the  opera.     When 
the  original  Italian  version  was  brought  out  at  the 
King's   Theatre  in   1822  as   Pietro    VEremita — the 
year  of  its  performance  as  an  oratorio — the  sub- 
scribers were  delighted,  and  we   are  assured  that 
"  one  of  the  most  distinguished   supporters  of  the 
theatre,  after  protecting  to  the  manager  that  he  de- 
served well  of  the  country,  offered  to  propose  him 
at  White's."     But  the   furore  soon    subsided,   and 
Pidro  VEremita  disappeared  from  the  bills.     The 
same  thing  happened  at   Covent  Garden   in   1850, 
when  the  French  version  was  played  in  Italian  un- 
der the  name  of  Zora,   with   Mdme.   Castellan   and 
Signer  Taraberlik  in  the  cast,  Mr.  (now  Sir  Michael) 
Coeta  conducting.     Everything  was  lavished  upon 
the  opera  that  money   and  skill   could  bring,   but 
Zora  became  no  more  than  a  "  nine  day's  wonder," 
and  though  Mr.  Gye  has  once  or  twice  of  late  threat- 
ened its  re-production,  the  fulfilment  of  his  threat 
is  by  no  means  likely.     It  will  be  said  that  in  so  far 
as  these  results  arise  from  the  uudramatic  character 
of  the  work,  they  have  no  bearing  upon  its  produc 
tion  as  an  oratorio.     The  remark  is  just,  and   those 
who  approve  the  step  taken  by  the  Sacred  Harmon- 
ic Society  are  entitled  to  the  full  advantage  deriva- 
ble from  it,  as,  also,  from  the  fact  that  an  eminent 
Parisian  critic,  M.  Scudo,  writing  apropos  to  the  re- 
vival of  Mo'ise  in  Paris  twenty-six  years  ago,  said, 
with  emphasis,  that  the  opera  has  "  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  veritable  oratorio."     Some  of  us  may 
differ  from  M.  Scudo,  and  do  so  with  all  the  confi- 
dence of  those   who  know  better  than  he    could 
know  what  the  characteristics  of  a  veritable  orato- 
rio are.     No   one  wishes   to  deny  that  there  are 
grand  pages  in  Moses.     The  music  of  the  Lawgiver, 
for  example,  is  full  of  dignity  throughout,  and  rises 
in  the  invocation,  Eterno,  immenso,  incomprehensibil 
Dio,  even  to  sublimity.     Of  the  famous  Prayer — a 
genuine  inspiration — it  is    unnecessary  to  speak, 
while  the  finale  to  the  third   act  has,   undeniably, 
the  advantage  of  immense  verve;  as  well  as  extreme 
noisiness.     Admitting  the  sentiment  of  the  pretty 
duets  as  a  characteristic  of  true  oratorio,  there  is. 


also,  much  to  be  said  for  them,  but  against  this 
what  a  mass  of  triviality  ranges  itself? — triviality 
of  the  worst  kind,  because  out  of  place,  even  re- 
garded as  part  of  a  lyric  drama.  The  marvel  was, 
on  Friday,  when  strains  befitting  a  comic  opera 
rang  through  Exeter  Hall  in  association  with  relig- 
ious words,  that  the  very  stones  of  that  evangelical 
edifice  did  not  cry  out.  But  the  stones  were  silent. 
Not  so  the  audience,  who  applauded  with  all  the 
fervor  of  theatre-shunning  people  in  the  act  of  en- 
joying one  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  German  Reed's  enter 
tainments.  The  performance  is  to  be  repeated  in 
June,  and  no  wonder,  for  the  society  has  "  pros- 
pected "  a  new  field  of  operations  destined,  we  sin- 
cerely trust,  to  prove,  if  it  needs  must  be  worked,  a 
source  of  wealth. 

The  English  text  of  Eossini's  "  oratorio  "  has  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  Arthur  Matthison.  ***** 
By  whom  the  arrangement  of  the  music  has  been 
done  we  are  not  told,  but  it  indicates,  in  one  re- 
spect at  least,  a  skilful  hand.  The  cream  of  the 
opera  is  here  past  question,  and  if  it  be  said  that 
the  representation  in  C  major  of  the  great  Prayer, 
by  way  of  finale,  is  a  liberty  savoring  of  licence, 
the  case  is  one  in  which,  if  ever,  the  end  sanctifies 
the  means.  The  original  ending — like  the  entire 
fourth  act — presents  an  anti-climax,  whereas  the 
Prayer  rounds  off  the  work  grandly.  Not  having 
Eossini's  full  score  before  us,  we  cannot  say  how 
far  the  arranger  of  the  Exeter  Hall  version  has  been 
faithful  or  unfaithful  to  it.  Our  impression  is  that 
he  has  added  with  a  liberal  hand  in  the  direction  of 
increased  sonority.  Regarding  the  performance, 
we  must  speak  highly.  It  was  not  faultless,  but  it 
was  wonderfully  free  from  faults,  looking  at  the 
novelty  of  the  music  and  its  character,  so  unfamil- 
iar to  the  mass  of  those  concerned.  Both  band  and 
chorus  had  been  well  trained  by  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
the  success  of  whose  labors  deserves  frank  acknowl- 
edgment and  recommendation,  nor  were  the  princi- 
pal vocalists,  to  speak  generally,  wanting  in  com- 
petence. Mdme.  Leramens  Sherrington  devoted  all 
her  skill  and  energy  to  the  part  of  Anais,  the  He- 
brew maiden  by  Pharaoh's  son,  Amenophis.  She 
was  best  heard  in  the  expressive  duets  which  are  so 
conspicuous  throughout  the  work,  but  especially  in 
that  for  Anais  and  her  mother,  Zillah,  "  In  Israel's 
camp  alone  I  weep,"  which  the  experienced  soprano 
gave  with  real  feeling.  Miss  Anna  Williams,  Miss 
Julia  Elton,  Mr.  E.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Cummings,  Mr.  W. 
Wells,  Mr.  Hilton,  Mr'.  Bridson,  and  Herr  Hen- 
schel  also  took  part,  with  more  or  less  success,  the  • 
honors  falling  to  Mr.  Lloyd,  who,  as  the  Egyptian 
Prince,  sang  splendidly  and  excited  real  enthusi- 
asm by  the  fine  quality  and  power  of  his  high  notes. 
Herr  Henschel  was  also  particularly  successful  as 
Moses.  His  English  pronunciation  continues  im- 
perfect, and  could  not  be  otherwise  than  a  serious 
drawback,  but  in  his  conception  of  the  character 
and  its  dramatic  expression  he  left  nothing  to  de- 
sire. The  ensemhles  were  often  highly  impressive, 
and  it  will  be  conceded  on  all  hands  that  the  hearty 
applause  which  followed  the  conclusion  of  the  per- 
formance justly  recognized  the  merit  of  an  achieve- 
ment that  will  increase  the  fame  of  the  society. 


Mario  Testimonial  Fund, 

(From  the  London  Times,  June  1.) 

The  fact  that  Mario  (Conte  di  Candia),  who,  from 
a  simple  amateur,  with  a  voice  of  superlative  beauty 
as  his  chief  credential,  reached,  by  slow  and  sure 
steps,  the  highest  eminence  in  his  profession,  has 
been  for  some  time  in  reduced  circumstances  is  well 
known  among  frequenters  of  the  opera  and  ama- 
teurs in  general.  It  was  not,  therefore,  surprising 
that  a  committee  should  be  formed  some  time  ago 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  and  to  raise  a 
fund  with  the  object  of  enabling  the  great  lyric 
comedian  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  com- 
parative ease.  He  who  charmed  so  many  for  over 
three  decades  merited  more  than  ordinary  sym- 
pathy on  the  part  of  those  he  had  delighted  with 
his  uncommon  gifts  and  talents.  The  artistic 
career  of  Mario  may  be  briefly  sketched.  Born  at 
Genoa  in  1812,  of  an  ancient  and  honorable  family, 
his  father  having  been  Governor  at  Nice,  he  took 
early  to  singing  as  a  recreation,  and  speedily  be- 
came the  idol  of  the  "  salons."  At  the  age  of  24  he 
went  to  Paris,  where,  after  many  solicitations  from 
the  management  of  the  Grand  Opera  (then  in  the 
Eue  Lepelletier),  he  accepted  the  proposals  offered 
to  him,  and  in  November,  1838,  made  his  debut  as 
the  hero  of  Meyerbeer's  Robert  le  Diahle,  a  character 
originally  sustained  (in  1831)  by  the  ill-fated  Ad- 
olphe   Nourrit.     As  an  actor,  Mario  was  then,  of 
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conr3e,  a  mere  novice  ;  but  the  charm  of  his  voice, 
as  well  as  his  prepossessing  demeanor,  exercised  an 
influence  which  led  to  an  engagement  at  the  Opera 
Italien,  a  much  more  favorable  arena  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  his  natural  endowments.  In  1839  he  was 
invited  to  London,  and  made  his  first  appearance, 
at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  as  Gennaro,  in  Donizet- 
ti's Lucrezia  Borgia.  Here  the  general  opinion  dif- 
fered in  no  way  from  that  which  had  been  pro- 
nounced in  Paris.  "  Vox  et  preterea  nihil  "  was  the 
universal  cry.  Many  amateurs  foresaw  a  bright 
future  in  store  for  the  young  Sardinian,  and,  while 
admitting  that  with  him  the  "  vis  molrix,"  the  mov- 
ing power,  was  the  exquisite  organ  with  which 
Nature  had  endowed  him,  detected  signs  of  intelli- 
gence unnoticed  by  less  curious  observers.  How 
the  judgment  of  this  minority  proved  in  the  end  to 
be  the  true  one,  tliose  who  have  followed  the  career 
of  Mario  since  he  first  appeared  among  us  need 
scarcely  be  told.  At  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  he 
achieved  success  after  success,  and  progress  was 
marked  in  every  fresh  character  he  essayed.  From 
Gennaro  he  went  to  Ernesto,  gaining  a  popularity 
for  the  famous  serenade,  "  Com'  6  gentil,"  which  has 
never  been  wanting  to  it  since.  The  first  indelible 
impression  created  upon  connoisseurs  was  in  the 
Barbiere  of  Rossini,  when  the  Almaviva  of  Mario 
was  at  once  proclaimed  "  hors  ligne"  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  extraordinary  ease  and  fluency  with 
which  he  executed  Rossini's  florid  and  always  me- 
lodious passages — as,  for  example,  in  the  serenade, 
"  Ecco  ridente,"  and  the  duet  with  Figaro,  "  AH' 
idea  di  qual  metallo" — but  because  of  his  acting  in 
the  finale  to  the  first  act.  Here,  in  the  feigned 
drunkenness  of  the  Count,  he  proved  that  in  such  a 
situation  he  could  be  a  gentleman,  without  indulg- 
ing in  tricks,  or,  as  the  Italians  express  it,  "  lazzi," 
to  which  in  any  circumstances  no  gentleman  would 
condescend.  We  afterwards  had  his  inimitable 
Nemorino  (L'Elisir  d'Amore),  followed  successively 
by  Elvino  {La  Sonnambula),  Arturo  (/  Puritani), 
Carlo  (Linda  di  Chamouni),  Percy  {Anna  Bolena), 
with  the  "  Vivi  tu"  which  Rubini,  Mario's  immedi- 
ate predecessor,  was  first  to  put  in  vogue,  Don  Ot- 
tavio  {Don  Giovanni),  etc.  Mario's  career  at  Covent 
Garden,  since  the  time  when  the  Royal  Italian  Op- 
era was  set  up  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Lumley  and 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  does  not  require  to  be  dwelt 
upon  at  length,  being  generally  familiar  to  our 
readers.  Be-i-ides  appearing  on  various  occasions  in 
the  parts  already  enumerated,  with  the  addition  of 
some  few  others  needless  to  specify ,he  quickly  threw 
himself  into  the  sphere  of  absolute  "grand  opera," 
becoming  the  most  valiant  champion  of  Meyerbeer. 
His  Raoul  de  Nangis  in  the  Huguenots,  first  with 
Viardot  Garcia  (1848),  ."nbsequently  with  Giulia 
Grisi,  and  his  John  of  Leyden  in  the  Prophele,  also 
first  with  Mdme.  Yiardot  (1849),  are  sUll  vividly 
remembered.  In  fact,  from  a  mere  histrionic  tyro, 
Mario  had  become  one  of  the  greatest  actors,  if  not 
the  very  greatest  actor,  on  the  lyric  stage.  His 
Jacopo  Foscari,  in  Verdi's  now  half-forgotten  opera, 
his  Duke  of  Mantua  in  Rigoletto,  Manrico  in  the 
Trovaiore,  Alfredo  in  the  Travia/a,  Eleazar  in  the 
Juive  of  Hal^vy  ;  his  Faust,  pronounced,  with  good 
reason,  "  the  Faust  of  Fausts  ;"  his  Ricardo  in  the 
Ballo  in  Maschera,  Romeo  in  Gounods  Romeo  e 
Oiulietia,  and,  last  not  least  (other  characters  being 
unavoidably  passed  over),  his  Fernando  in  the  Fa- 
t)onta  of  Donizetti,  one  and  all  made  their  mark. 
Fernando  was  the  character  in  which,  now  nearly 
seven  years  since,  Mario  took  his  long  farewell  of 
the  English  public.  Such  a  "  farewell,"  it  may  be 
justly  said,  was  without  precedent.  'The  parts  in 
which  he  had  already  appeared  during  this  final 
series  of  performances  were  Almayiva,  Faust,  Raoul, 
Riccardo,  Lionello  {Martha),  and  Manrico.  No 
character,  however,  could  have  been  more  wisely 
selected  for  such  an  occasion  than  that  of  the  hero 
and  devoted  lover  of  the  Favorita  ;  and  when  it  was 
stated  that  in  taking  leave  of  Mario,  "  the  leave- 
taking  was  in  honor  of  one  long  considered  and  up- 
held as  the  greatest,  most  versatile,  and  in  all 
respects  thoroughly  accomplished  lyric  artist  of  our 
day,"  the  simple  truth  was  uttered,  without  one 
word  of  exaggeration. 

That  Mario  should  now  be  in  want  of  that  which 
he  himself  always  gave  too  liberally  to  others  is  sad 
to  know.  It  is,  nevertheless,  the  fact ;  and  that 
fact  requires  no  apology  or  explanation  of  what  has 
been  done  in  his  behalf.  The  names  of  the  gentle- 
men who  act  as  committee — Sir  Julius  Benedict,  Mr. 
Sims  Reeves,  Mr.  Santley,  Mr.  J.  Woodford  (one  of 
our  most  distinguished  amateurs),  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Chappell — are  sufficient  guarantees  that  this  appeal 
to  the  English  public  has  been  made  on  purely  le- 
gitimate grounds.     That,   while  further  donations 


for  the  fund  are  still  to  be  received  by  the  commit- 
tee, something  in  the  shape  of  a  concert  should  be 
i-egarded  as  a  likely  expedient  to  enrich  it  was  nat- 
ural. The  much  underrated  professors  of  music  are 
always  readiest  to  come  forward  with  their  aid  when 
a  fellow  artist  stands  in  need.  That  Mdme.  Chris- 
tine Nilsson  should  be  foremost  in  the  good  work, 
for  which  she  has  expressly  travelled  from  the  Con- 
tinent, will  astonish  no  one  bearing  in  mind  what 
the  gifted  and  distinguished  Swedish  songstress — a 
"Nachtigall,"  if  there  ever  was  one — has  done  of  re- 
cent years  for  several  of  our  most  estimable  chari- 
ties ;  and  this  being  her  only  appearance  in  London 
for  the  present  season  gave  additional  weight  to  her 
invaluable  co-operation.  How  Mdme.  Nilsson  was 
received  may  be  imagined.  She  was  in  magnifi- 
cent voice,  as  was  proved  at  once  by  her  admirable 
delivery  of  the  "  Air  des  bijoux,"  from  Faust,  and 
later  in  the  concert  by  the  slow  movement,  "  Gior- 
ncid'orrore,"  from  the  grand  duet  in  Rossini's  &- 
miramide — her  companion  being  no  less  an  artist 
than  Mdme.  Trebelli,  whose  absence  from  the  Italian 
Opera  up  to  the  present  moment  has  been  much  re- 
gretted, but  who  is  happily  once  more  a  member  of 
Mr.  Mapleson's  company.  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  too, 
was  to  have  taken  part  in  the  concert,  but  was  in- 
capacitated through  indisposition  from  doing  so. 
The  excuse  made  for  him,  however,  was  a  substan- 
tial one,  as  the  letter  read  from  the  platform  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Chappell  will  show, — 

'  My  Dear  - 


— When  I  give  my  services  I  am  al- 
ways inost  anxious  to  appear,  but  on  this  occasion  I  felt 
doubly  so,  and  cannot  find  words  to  express  how  disap- 
pointed I  am  to  be  unfortunately  prevented.  Mario 
was  always  so  good  a  comrade.  He  cannot  unfortu- 
nately work  longer.  I  can,  and  therefore  forward  you 
a  cheque  for  100  guineas,  most  sincerely  hoping  that  a 
large  sum  may  be  collected,  so  as  to  enable  him  at  least 
to  live  in  comfort. 

Yours,  etc.,  J.  Sims  Beeves." 

Madame  Trebelli  rendered  another  service  by 
singing  the  tenor  part  with  Madame  Nilsson  in  the 
duet,  "  Ah  morir  potessi,"  from  Verdi's  but  lately 
revived  Ernani.  She  also  gave  the  quaint  "  Chan- 
son Espagnole  "  from  the  late  George  Bizet's  much- 
expected  opera.  Carmen,  and  wlien  called  back  to 
the  platform  substituted  "  Si  vous  croyez,"  an  air 
from  Offenbach's  Forluyiio,  in  its  stead  ;  but  perhaps 
the  most  finished  eflfort  of  the  popular  contralto  was 
the  "  Tu  che  accendi,"  with  its  perennial  cabaletta, 
"  Di  tanti  palpiti,"  from  Rossini's  Taneredi,  the 
work  from  wliich  the  fame  of  the  "  Swan  of  Pesa- 
ro  "  may  be  dated.  Mr.  Santley,  besides  joining 
Miss  Annie  Butterworth  and  Signer  Foli,  in  the 
terzetto,  "  0  nume  benefico,"  from  La  Gazza  Ladra, 
introduced  the  old  English  ballad,  "  The  Vicar  of 
Bray,"  and  in  response  to  a  well-merited  encore 
gave  "  The  leather  bottel  " — both  with  genuine  hu- 
mor. Signor  Foil's  solo  was  the  very  popular 
"  Bedouin  love-song  "  of  Signor  Pinsuti,  in  which 
he  was  accompanied  by  the  composer.  A  debutante, 
Mdlle.  de  Clairvaulz,  also  appeared  at  this  concert, 
and  in  the  melodious  air  "  Caro  nome,"  from  Ver- 
di's Rigoletto,  made  a  favorable  impression.  Tliis 
3'oung  lady  possesses  a  pure  so/)rano  voice  of  exten- 
sive range  and  of  very  agreeable  quality.  It  is  not 
a  strong  voice,  but  it  is  one  that  may  acquire 
strength  and  volume  with  the  aid  of  adequate  study 
and  experience.  In  her  singing  Mdlle.  de  Clair- 
vaulx  displays  two  considerable  merits  ;  she  sings 
invariably  in  tune  and  phrases  perfectly,  so  that 
any  one  who  may  accompany  her  on  the  pianoforte 
has  no  difficulty  in  following.  True,  in  Sir  Julius 
Benedict  she  enjoyed  the  co-operation  of  an  accom- 
panist with  few  equals ;  but  her  own  merits  were 
not  less  apparent.  She  evidentlj'  understood  the 
unhappy  Gilda's  soliloquy  thoroughly  and  gave  full 
expression  to  its  meaning.  At  the  end  Mdlle,  de 
Clairvaulx  was  called  back  to  the  orchestra — a 
sufficient  proof  that  the  audience  had  been  grati- 
fied '.vith  her  performance.  That  Mdme.  Nilsson  at 
the  conclusion  should  introduce  some  of  her  favo- 
rite Swedish  melodies  was  to  be  expected.  The  se- 
lections she  made  were  "  Fjorton  'ar,"  "  Mandom 
mod  ock  morska  men,"  and  '"'  Kom  du  lilla  fiicka '' 
(in  obedience  to  an  encore).  The  first  and  third  of 
these  have  been  alread}'  sung  more  than  once  bj' 
Mdme.  Nilsson ;  the  third  is  also  well  known 
through  the  singing  of  Jenny  Lind  in  years  past. 
All  three  are  full  of  charm  and  freshness.  So,  too, 
was  the  singing  of  Mdme.  Nilsson,  who  has  rarely 
exhibited  more  vei-ve  and  spirit,  rarely  imparted  to 
the  national  melodies  of  her  country  more  charac- 
teristic significance.  It  was  a  delightful  climax  to 
what  was  altogether  a  delightful  entertainment. 
Most  of  the  duties  at  the  pianoforte  were  undertaken 
by  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  who  accompanied  all  Mdme. 
Nilsson's  performanoes,  and  whose  graceful  ballad, 
"  Rock  me  to  sleep,"  sung  by  Miss  Butterworth, 


was  a  feature  in  the  programme.  Among  the  audi- 
ence, one  of  the  most  crowded  and  brilliant  ever 
assembled  in  St.  James's  Hali,  were  the  Princess  of 
Wales  and  Princess  Mary  Adelaide,  Duchess  of 
Teck.  The  gross  receipts  of  the  concert  amounted 
to  £1,150,  exclusive  of  tho  one  hundred  guineas 
contributed  by  Mr.  Sims  Reeves. 


Handel's   "Jubilate." 

Jubilate.  Von  Georg  Friedrich  Handel,  bearbeit- 
et  von  Robert  Franz.  [Halle:  Heinrich  Karm- 
rodt.] 

Last  month  we  directed  the  special  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  general  fact  that  many  of  Handel's  finest 
compositions  remain  unfamiliar,  either  because  the  orig- 
inal thin  score  has  not  been  filled  up,  or  because  the 
filling-up  is  not  generally  known.  We  also  asked  atten- 
tion to  the  particular  case  of  "  L' Allegro  ed  11  Pensiero- 
so,"  and  pointed  out  that  Herr  Franz's  thoughtful  and 
judicious  accompaniments  to  that  noble  work,  being 
generally  available,  remove  the  only  obstacle  to  its  tak- 
ing a  proper  place  in  our  Festival  and  other  programmes. 
Let  us  now  do  the  same  good  office  for  the  Utrecht  "Ju- 
bilate," which  Herr  Franz,  ten  years  ago,  took  into  his 
careful  hands,  and,  with  the  peculiar  instinct  that  be- 
longs to  him,  fitted  for  modem  use.  We  doubt  if  more 
than  a  very  small  proportion  of  those  who  really  love 
Handel,  and  claim  to  rank  as  connoisseurs  of  his  works, 
know  much  about  the  Utrecht  "Jubilate."  All  the 
same,  however,  it  is  one  of  the  old  master's  grandest 
pages.  When  Handel  was  chosen  by  Queen  Anne 
(against  precedent,  he  being  a  foreigner)  to  write  music 
in  celebration  of  the  peace  of  1713,  he  had  only  been  in 
England  a  little  while  on  his  second  visit;  he  was  in  the 
full  vigor  of  early  manhood,  and  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  make  the  fullest  possible  use  of  an  opportunity 
so  distinguished.  That  he  should  give  his  Eoyal  Patron- 
ess of  the  best  appeared  to  him  a  matter  of  urgent  poli- 
cy as  well  as  of  duty,  and  in  the  "  Te  Deum  "  and  "  Ju- 
bilate "  we  have  the  master's  greatest  powers  exempli- 
fied—an  exemplification  rewarded  by  a  life-pension  ot 
£200.  Handel  appears  to  have  himself  thought  well  of 
the  work,  inasmuch  as  he  took  it  with  him  down  to  Ox- 
ford, along  with  "  Athalia,"  when  he  visited  that  city 
for  the  Public  Act,  or,  as  we  should  now  call  it,  the 
Commemoration,  of  1733.  Music  at  this  festivity  was 
something  new,  and,  many  worthy  people  thought, 
something  not  good.  Master  of  Arts  Hearne,  for  exam- 
ple, wrote  in  his  diary,  "  The  players  might  as  well  be 
allowed  to  come  and  .ict;  "  and  called  Handel  and  his 
"  forreign  fldlers  "  a  "  lowsy  crew,"  which  was  neither 
polite  nor  reiined  ot  Master  Hearne,  but  rather  of  a  piece 
with  a  vulgar  ballad-opera  of  the  period  wherein  men- 
tion is  made  of  "  that  cursed  Handel,  with  his  confound- 
ed oratorios."  However,  the  "Jubilate"  was  performed, 
and  "  Athalia  "  also,  to  the  profit  of  the  master  and  the 
satisfaction  of  music  lovers.  We  do  not  wonder  that 
the  Utrecht  music  made  a  "  hit.-'  Its  mingled  softness 
and  grandeur,  simplicity  and  science,  are  remarkable, 
even  for  Handel,  and  we  have  abundant  reason  for  re- 
gret if  in  any  degree  the  shifting  current  of  taste  has 
left  It— the  "  Jubilate  "  especially— high  and  dry  on  the 
sands. 

Franz  has  treated  the  work  with  all  his  admitted  skill 
Leaving  the  composer's  own  score,  as  far  as  it  has  come 
down  to  us,  intact,  he  has  added  parts  for  additional  in- 
struments with  wonderful  feeling  for  the  style  and  char- 
acter of  the  original.  Especially  interesting  is  the  cho- 
rus, "  Oh,  be  joyful,"  with  its  parts  for  horns,  ilutes, 
oboes,  clarionets,  and  bassoons;  and  not  less  so  the 
beautiful  duet,  "  Be  ye  sure  th.\t  the  Lord  He  is  God," 
throughout  which  a  judicious  use  of  the  wind  instru- 
ments gives  color  and  variety  alike  charming.  But  we 
need  not  discuss  details.  Franz  is  now  acknowledged 
as  the  prince  of  musical  "restorers,"  and  our  duty  is 
done  when  we  have  called  attention  to  the  works  upon 
which  his  skill  has  been  lavished.— ZoMrfoii  Musical 
Times. 


Mnsio  AT  THE  French  Exhibition.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  foreign  musical  entertainments  to  be  giv- 
en at  the  Exhibition :  England— Mr.  Leslie,  leading  the 
English  choirs,  and  the  French  orchestra,  specially  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Sullivan,  will  give  three  grand  concerts 
of  English  music,  on  the  17th,  19th  and  20tli  ot  July. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  will  be  present  at  the  last.  United 
States— Gilmore's  orchestra,  of  New  York,  will  give  an 
American  concert  on  the  4th  of  July,  the  anniversary  of 
Independence.  Sweden  and  Norway— The  students  of 
Upsal  and  of  Christiana  have  arranged  for  two  grand 
vocal  concerts  to  be  held  in  the  Salle  des  Fetes.  A  pro- 
gramme of  Swedish  classical  music  will  be  executed  in 
one  of  the  smaller  rooms.  Italy-Five  concerts  will  be 
given  by  the  orchestra  of  La  Scala,  of  Milan,  three  by 
that  of  the  Apollo  Theatre,  of  Rome,  and  three  of  clas- 
sical music,  which  are  to  be  organized  by  the  Academy 
of  Music  ot  Palermo.  Spain— The  Madrid  Concert  So- 
ciety, composed  of  100  performers,  will  give  three  con- 
certs in  the  second  week  of  July.  The  Quartett  Society 
of  the  same  city  will  provide  three  entertainments  of 
classical   music.       Hungary— Two  orchestras  will   be 
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heard  at  the  Trocad^ro,  one  comprising  sixteen  mnsi- 
cians  and  the  other  rather  smaller.  Moreover,  the  tzi- 
eanes  will  play  every  day  in  the  Hungarian  Czarda  in 
tiie  Champ  de  Mars.  Belgium— Nearly  all  the  Orpheon 
societies  of  Belgium  will  come  to  Paris,  either  to  sing 
separately  or  to  compete  in  the  international  festivals. 
Denmark— The  French  official  orchestra  will  give,  on 
behalf  of  this  kingdom,  a  concert  consisting  of  Danish 
music,  and  more  especially  of  the  works  of  Gade.  Hol- 
land—Several Philharmonic  and  other  societies  will  vis- 
it Paris  to  take  part  in  the  international  contests. 


whh  Mmxul  d  Mmu. 


BOSTON,     JUNE     22,     1  8  "?  8  . 
The  Cincinnati  Festival 

That  the  people  of  Cincinnati  were  justly  elated 
with  the  success  of  their  great  Musical  Festival,  no 
one  doubts.  Whether  the  artistic  or  the  education- 
al significance  of  that  success  be  as  great  as  seems 
to  have  been  generally  imagined,  is  fairly  an  open 
question.  If  the  value  of  a  musical  festival  is  to 
be  measured  by  its  outward  magnitude  alone,  or  by 
that  together  with  the  successful  execution  of  its 
programme,  the  smooth  working  of  its  multifarious 
immense  machinery,  and  by  the  enormous  crowds 
of  listeners  attracted  by  it,  and  delighted  as  well  by 
the  vast  and  sumptuous  hall  so  generously  provid- 
ed for  their  accommodation  as  by  the  music  itself, 
then  it  must  pass  for  the  most  important  musical 
event  of  its  kind  which  this  country  has  yet  real- 
ized. We  say  of  its  Jcind,  the  festival  kind  ;  for  the 
advent  of  a  single  American  Handel,  or  Beethoven, 
or  any  really  great  creative  musical  genius,  would 
be  an  event  of  far  more  consequence,  though  the 
newspapers  might  not  find  it  out  till  he  were  dead 
and  buried.  Now  as  to  the  magnitude,  the  great 
scale  of  the  undertaking,  it  stands  admitted  that 
Cincinnati  had  by  far  the  largest  and  best  appoint- 
ed Music  Hall  in  the  whole  land  ;  in  some  respects, 
at  least,  the  largest  Organ  ;  while  the  average  au- 
dience throughout  the  four  days  outnumbered  by 
some  thousands  any  audiences  that  have  been  as- 
sembled in  the  spirit  and  the  name  of  Music  as  an 
Art ;  for  we  count  out  the  "  Jubilee  "  monstrosities 
as  foreign  to  the  comparison,  presuming  that  the 
authors  of  the  Cincinnati  festival  were  not  ambi- 
tious to  have  their  work  measured  by  tJiat  sort  of 
standard ;  nor  is  that  the  standard  by  which  we 
measure  musical  progress  here  in  Boston.  The 
financial  success,  too,  was  wonderful ;  the  mere  pos- 
session of  so  much  money  for  any  future  worthy  en- 
terprise in  music,  is  something  which  may  be  count- 
ed of  great  importance,  according  as  it  may  be 
wisely  used. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  then,  that  this  was  in  truth 
a  grand  and  noble  festival,  and  on  a  larger  scale 
than  any  yet  known  in  our  country ;  that  the  cho- 
rus was  as  large  and  possibly  more  effective  than 
our  Boston  Handel  and  Haydn  Chorus  at  its  best ; 
that  the  Thomas  Orchestra  was  the  largest  and  the 
best  which  even  he  hag  ever  yet  had  under  his  con- 
trol ;  that  the  solo  singers  formed  a  notable  array ; 
and  that  the  execution  of  the  various  compositions 
was  upon  the  whole  as  good  as  all  the  local  critics 
and  the  correspondents  represented,  does  all  this 
weigh  enough  to  shift  the  centre  of  musical  life  and 
culture  in  this  country  to  the  Queen  City  of  Ohio  1 
Does  this  justify  the  claim,  so  freely  made,  that 
Cincinnati  henceforth  takes  rank  as  the  Musical 
City  of  the  Union  1  Great  halls,  great  crowds, 
great  festivals  do  not  establish  the  musical  charac- 
ter of  a  city.  The  most  musical  town  in  Europe, 
Leipsic,  has  all  its  great  Symphony  Concerts  in  a 
hall  not  large  enough  to  seat  a  thousand  people, 
and  all  its  Oratorio  and  Passion  music  in  a  gloomy 
old  churoli  of  but  moderate  dimensions.  What 
gives  Leipsic  its  musical  character  is  the  fact; 
(1)  that  Bach  and  Mendelssohn  and  so  many  mas- 


ters lived  and  worked  there,  whose  traditions  and 
whose  spirit  haunt  the  place ;  (2)  that  more  of  the 
best  and  noblest  music  in  all  forms  is  heard  there 
year  in  and  year  out  oftener  than  anywhere  else  ; 
(S)  its  Conservatorium,  and  (4)  that  the  whole  pop- 
ulation thoroughly  believes  in  music  as  one  of  the 
prime  interests  of  life.  In  short,  it  is  a  great  cen- 
tre of  musical  culture.  It  takes  years  to  bring  that 
about ;  no  Festival  can  do  it,  no  worked  up  mighty 
demonstration.  If  this  city  of  Boston  has  hitherto 
enjoyed  some  reputation  for  musical  pre-eminence 
in  a  vast  unmusical  country,  it  has  not  been  chiefly 
in  consequence  of  its  great  musical  festivals ;  far 
more  hag  it  been  owing  to  the  eflforts  made  here  in 
behalf  of  musical  education,  both  in  schools  and 
concerts  of  good  standard  music,  Symphonies,  Ora- 
torios, Chamber  music,  etc.,  etc.,  for  some  forty 
years  past.  It  is  because  the  love  of  what  is  best 
in  music  hag  become  so  deeply  seated,  not  of  course 
in  all,  nor  even  in  the  majority,  but  in  enough 
minds  to  give  a  tone  to  the  community.  Has  any 
Western  city  had  the  like  experience  1  We,  tco, 
have  had  our  great  festivals,  under  the  lead  of  our 
old  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  at  home  in  Orato- 
rio for  half  a  century  and  more.  But  these  festi- 
vals were  rather  the  result  than  the  beginning  and 
prime  movers  in  our  culture  ;  they  developed  spon- 
taneously and  by  an  innate  necessity  out  of  the  in- 
terest in  music  fed  from  a  thousand  quiet  springs 
for  years  before  so  bold  an  enterprise  was  theught 
of.  In  other  words,  our  festivals  have  grown  out 
of  our  own  local  musical  culture  and  institutions  ; 
the  Cincinnati  festivals  were  implanted  from  with- 
out ;  the  seed  was  brought  by  Thomas  and  his  Or- 
chestra ;  perhaps  it  will  continue  to  spring  up  and 
bear  fruit  of  its  own  accord  hereafter  ;  and  we  hope 
it  will,  and  that  the  fruit  will  yet  acquire  its  own 
original  and  native  flavor. 

So  much  of  Cincinnati  in  the  role  of  musical 
"  head-centre."  Now  let  ns  look  at  the  Festival  as 
such.  Attention  has  been  repeatedly  called  the  to 
surpassing  richness  of  its  programme ;  and  the  pro- 
gramme (the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  music  pre- 
sented) is  in  truth  the  first  test  of  the  artistic  im- 
portance of  such  an  occasion.  Our  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  (each  of  whose  Oratorio  perform- 
ances for  many  years  might  have  been  made  the 
nucleus  of  a  festival)  had  one  great  festival  of  a 
whole  week  on  its  fiftieth  anniversary  in  1866,  with 
a  chorus  of  700  voices  and  an  orchestra  of  100  in- 
struments. Then  were  performed  four  Oratorios 
("  Creation,"  "  Israel  in  Egypt,"  "  Elijah  "  and  the 
"Messiah");  four  grand  Symphonies  ("Eroica" 
and  No.  1  by  Beethoven,  the  great  Schubert  in  C, 
and  the  "  Scotch  "  by  Mendelssohn) ;  the  list  of  Ov- 
ertures included  the  Coriolan  and  Leonora,  No.  3, 
of  Beethoven,  Euryanihe,  Weber,  Midsummer  Wight's 
Dream  and  Ruy  Mas,  Mendelssohn,  Tell,  Tannhau- 
ser,  Rienzi,  Bennett's  Naiades,  etc.,  besides  solos 
and  concerted  pieces.  That  was  too  much  of  a 
good  thing  perhaps,— the  natural  ambition  of  a 
first  experiment. 

To  offset  this  the  Cincinnati  programme  (wisely 
limited  to  four  days)  offered  one  Oratorio,  the  most 
familiar  one,  if  also  the  best,  the  Messiah,  and,  in 
lieu  of  other  monumental  choral  works  of  this  sort, 
the  Graner  Mass  by  Liszt  (which  some  might  find 
edifying,  but  most  hearers  not)  and,  for  the  inaugu- 
ral piece  on  the  first  evening,  scenes  from  Cluck's 
Alceste,  which  would  have  been  admirable  in  any  of 
the  following  concerts,  but  were  wholly  unfit  for  a 
triumphal,  stately  prelude  to  the  whole  (such  as 
Mendelssohn's  "  Hynin  of  Praise,"  or  Handel's  "  Te 
Deum,"  etc.,  etc.,  might  have  been),  and  a  "  Festi- 
val Ode  "  by  Otto  Singer,  composed  in  the  "  Liszt- 
ian  School ; "  for  the  rest  some  few  scenes  from 
Wagner's  operas,  etc.  The  Symphonies  were  the 
Eroica,  the  Unfinished  one  by  Schubert,  the  Ninth 


(with  Chorus)  by  Beethoven,  and  the  "  Romeo  and 
Juliet"  Symphony  by  Berlioz.  For  Overtures  there 
were  the  "  Tannhauser,"  "  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  "  Tell,"  "  Lohengrin  "  (Introd.),  Coriolan, 
Sakuntala  (Goldmark),  Schumann's  "  Manfred,"  to 
which  add  Abert's  adaptation  of  Prelude,  etc.,  from 
Bach,  and  various  smaller  instrumental  extracts. 
We  think  the  first  Boston  festival  holds  its  own  be- 
side this  even  in  the  instrumental  pieces,  while  in 
great  choral  works  it  is  far  the  richest,  unless  nov- 
elty be  mada  the  criterion  ;  but  from  all  that  we 
can  learn  of  the  impression  made  by  Liszt's  Mass 
and  Mr.  Singer's  Ode,  we  think  a  single  standard 
Oratorio  would  have  been  of  far  more  account. 

But  think  of  the  order  and  construction  of  that 
opening  programme:  1.  the  tragic  opera,  Alceste, 
lasting  an  hour ;  2.  dedication  exercises,  speeches, 
etc.,  another  hour ;  S.  the  painfnl  Singer  Ode, 
nearly  a  third  h«ur ;  and  finally,  (nothing  could  be 
better  in  itself,  but  in  that  place  sure  to  be  beyond 
endurance  with  the  thousands  wearied  out  already), 
the  Heroic  Symphony  !  Thomas  has  put  our  pa- 
tience to  like  trials  here  in  Boston. 

We  may  go  still  further  and  show  that  every  one 
of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Festivals  has  presented 
a  richer  amount  of  the  best  sort  of  musical  matter, 
than  was  heard  last  month  at  Cincinnati.  For 
example  i 

First  Triennial  Festival,  May  1868,— Chorus  of 
747  voices,  Orchestra  of  100.  Oratorios:  Messiah, 
Creation,  Samson,  and  St.  Paul.  Mendelssohn's 
"Hymn  of  Praise"  and  95th  Psalm.  Nicolai's  Ov- 
erture and  Choral :  "  Ein  fesle  Burg,"  was  the  open- 
ing piece.  Choral  Symphony  of  Beethoven,  Men- 
delssohn's "  Reformation  "  Do.,  Symphony  in  G, 
Haydn,  and  the  great  Schubert  in  C,  and  the  "  Un- 
finished "  one.  Overtures :  Leonore,  No.  3,  Men- 
delssohn's Meeresstille,  etc.,  lannhduser,  Freyschiitz, 
Jessonda,  etc.  Miss  Alida  Topp  played  two  Con- 
certos :  Schumann  in  A  minor,  and  Liszt  in  E  flat. 
Carl  Rosa  played  a  Violin  Concerto  by  Spohr.  The 
solo  singers  were  Mme.  Parepa  Rosa,  Adelaide 
Phillipps,  Miss  Houston,  Mrs.  Gary  (Barry),  Messrs, 
Geo.  Simpson,  James  Whitney,  J.  F.  Winch,  H. 
Wilde,  J.  F.  Rudolphson  and  M.  W.  Whitney.  Or- 
ganist, B.  J.  Lang ;  Conductor,  Carl  Zerrahn. 

Second  Triennial,  1871.  "  Hymn  of  Praise  "  and 
Nicolai  Choral  Overture  again.  Elijah,  Israel  in 
Egypt,  Messiah,  Bach's  Matthew  Passion  (about  one 
half  of  it),  first  time  in  America.  Symphonies : 
Haydn  in  6  (No.  13)  ;  Schubert  in  C,  and  the  Un- 
finished one ;  Fifth  and  Ninth  (Choral),  Beethoven 
Overtures :  Leonore,  No.  3  ;  Oenoveva,  Schumann  ; 
Gade's  Ossian  ;  Sakuntala,  Goldmark ;  Tannhauser. 
Liszt's  "  Leg  Preludes."  Concertos :  Beethoven  in 
E  flat  (Miss  Mehlig),  Schumann  in  A  minor  (Miss 
Krebs),  Chopin  in  F  minor  (Mehlig).  The  solo 
singers  were :  Mme.  Budersdorff  and  Mr.  Cum- 
mings  (tenor),  from  London  ;  Mrs.  Houston  West, 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Smith,  Miss  Adelaide  Phillipps,  Annie 
Cary,  Antoinette  Sterling,  and  Messrs.  W.  J.  and  J. 
F.  Winch,  M.  W.  Whitney  and  Rudolphsen.  The 
afternoon  miscellaneous  programmes  offered  numer- 
our  important  solog  for  these  artists. 

Third  Triennial,  1874.  Chorus  of  600;  Thomas 
Orchestra,  increased  to  85.  Conductors,  Zerrahn 
and  Thomas.  Organist,  Lang.  Principal  Vocal- 
ists: Miss  Edith  Wynne  and  Mr.  Nelson  Varley 
from  London ;  Miss  Annie  Cary,  Mr.  M.  W.  Whit- 
ney, Mrs.  Smith,  Mrs.  West,  Migs  Phillipps ;  Messrs. 
Geo.  R.  Osgood,  W.  J.  Winch,  and  J.  F.  Rudolph- 
sen,  Oratorios :  Judas  Maccabieus  ;  "  Spring  "  from 
Haydn's  Seasons  ;  Mendelssohn's  unfinished  "Christ- 
us ; "  Bach's  Matthew  Passion  (a  fuller  selection) ;  J. 
K.  Paine's  "St.  Peter"  (new);  Messiah.  Shorter 
Choral  works :  "  Hear  my  Prayer,"  Mendelssohn ; 
46th  Psalm,  Dudley  Buck.  Symphonies  :  Schubert, 
"  Unfinished ;  "  Ninth  of  Beethoven  (with  Chorus) ; 
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Schumann  in  B  flat ;  Raff's  "  Leonore ;  "  Liszt's 
"  Tasso." — Overtures  :  Euryanthe  ;  "  Midsummer 
Night's  ;  "  Vorspiel  to  "  Meistersinger,"  Wagner  ; 
Jessonda  ;  Iphigenia,  Gluck ;  Coriolan,  Beethoven  ; 
"  Faust,"  Wagner;  "  Magic  Flute,"  Mozart ;  Geno- 
veva,  Schumann.  All  this,  besides  shorter  miscella- 
nies and  a  Concert  on  the  great  Organ  by  Mr.  Lang, 
with  pieces  from  Bach,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn, 
etc. 

The  Fourth  Triennial,  1811,  was  too  recent  to  re- 
quire notice.  We  only  name  the  principal  vocal- 
ists :  Soprani,  Miss  Clara  Louise  Kellogg  and  Miss 
Thursby  ;  Contralti.  Miss  Annie  Cary,  and  Mathilde 
Phillipps ;  Tenors,  Chas.  R.  Adams  and  Wm.  J. 
Winch ;  Bassi,  M.  W.  Whitney  and  J.  F.  Winch. 

— These  things  are  not  to  be  forgotten.  Are  all 
these  treasures  of  memory  all  at  once  cancelled  by 
the  Cincinnati  Festival,  with  its  splendid  hall  and 
all  its  glories  1  We  heartily  congratulate  our 
younger  sister  city  on  this  proud  success,  and  trust 
that,  when  this  intoxication  of  new  wine  shall  have 
cooled  off,  she  will  settle  down  into  a  steady  and 
substantial  progress, 'wherein  geod  music  shall  be- 
come part  of  the  daily  life  and  atmosphere,  and  mu- 
sical culture  and  enjoyment  in  a  quiet  way  be 
thought  of  more  account  than  demonstrations  on  an 
unprecedented  scale  of  magnitude.  There,  as  al- 
ready here,  the  experience  of  a  few  years  will  teach 
that  the  true  desideratum  for  a  musical  city  is  a 
number  of  moderately  large  music  halls,  seating 
from  one  to  two  thousand  people,  rather  than  a  hall 
that  will  hold  five  or  ten  thousand. 


BoYLSTON  CnjB.  The  fourth  and  last  Concert  of 
the  fifth  season  (Wednesday  evening,  June  5)  was  a 
remarkably  good  one  and  drew  the  usual  apprecia- 
tive invited  crowd  to  the  Boston  Music  Hall.  The 
programme  was  as  follows  : 

1.  The  Ninety-fifth  Psalm Mendelssohn 

2.  Nigrlit  Song  in  the  Forest Schubert 

Male  chorus,  with  accompaniment  of  four 
horns. 

!a.    Welcome Rheinberffer 
b.    May  Song Franz 

Mixed  Chorus. 

4.    Song  of  the  Summer  Birds Kubinstein 

Female  Chorus. 
B.    Two  Folk  Sones: 

a.  "Forsaken" From  the Carinthlan 

Male  Chorus. 

b.  "Have  yon  My  Barling  Seen?" Osgood 

Mixed  Chorus. 

6.  "The  Dreamy  Lake" Schumann 

Male  Chorus. 

7.  "  Spring  " Bargiel 

Female  Chorus. 

8.  "  A  May  Night " Abt 

Male  Chorus. 

9.  "  How'sweet  the  raoonlieht  sleeps  " Leslie 

Mixed  Chorus. 

10.    Morning  Song Raff 

Mixed  Chorus. 

We  have  never  found  the  96th  Psalm  so  interest- 
ing ae  several  other  works  of  Mendelssohn  of  the 
same  kind.  It  has  a  certain  uniform  level  and  mo- 
notony of  grandeur ;  and  the  additional  chorus 
(composed  some  time  after  the  main  work)  is  hard- 
ly up  to  that  level.  Yet  as  a  whole  the  Psalm  has 
nobility  of  character,  and  shows  solid,  sure  musi- 
cianship of  course.  The  choruses  were  grandly 
sung  by  a  large,  well-balanced  choir  of  carefully 
chosen  voices.  The  solos,  too,  were  in  good  hands : 
Mrs.  Gates  McKeown,  Soprano,  assisted  by  Miss 
Hunt  in  the  Duet :  "  In  his  hands,"  and  Mr.  Joe- 
dak,  the  first  impression  ef  whose  pure  and  sym- 
pathetic tenor  voice  and  conscientious  style  was 
quite  agreeable. 
I  But  it  was  in  the  shorter  pieces  of  the  second 
part  that  Mr.  Osgood's  Chorus,  whether  mixed  or 
single,  appeared  to  the  most  brilliant  advantage. 
That  "  Night  Song  in  the  Forest  "  by  Schubert  is 
the  richest  addition  to  the  limited  repertoire  for 
male  voices  that  we  have  heard  for  many  a  day.  It 
is  a  piece  of  considerable  length  and  fully  conveys 
the  feeling  of  the  words  ;  one  could  listen  to  it  with 
unflagging  interest  were  it  twice  as  long.  The  four 
horns  freshen  it  up  delightfully   and  give  it  a  rich 


tinge  of  romance  ;  their  mellow  tones,  for  the  most 
Tpart  pianissimo,  as  if  from  the  distance,  are  never 
silent.  They  were  in  perfect  tune  and  delicately, 
beautifully  played  ;  and  the  singing  corresponded. 
Another  salient  feature  was  the  exquisitely  bright 
and  lifesome  rendering  of  the  perfect  little  "  May 
Song  "  by  Franz.  The  sad,  homely  melody  of  the 
Carinthian  song,  "Forsaken,"  proved  as  fascinating 
as  before,  and  had  to  be  repeated ;  and  Mr.  Os- 
good's "  Have  you  my  darling  seen  ?  "  was  charm- 
ingly melodious  and  refined  in  harmony,  only  we 
felt  that  it  was  urged  to  almost  too  high  a  climax 
near  the  end.  The  pieces  sung  by  female  voices 
only  were  very  captivating.  Mr.  Osgood's  voice  in 
the  ^olos  of  "  A  May  Night "  by  Abt,  was  greeted 
with  an  enthusiasm  not  easily  sated.  Mr.  Peter- 
silea's  piano-forte  accompaniment  was  excellent, 
and  Mr.  Sumner  lent  effective  support  on  the  great 
Organ  in  the  Mendelssohn  Psalm. 


Chicago,  June  11.  I  find  I  was  premature  in  per- 
forming ray  requiem  over  the  season  of  the  vocal  socie- 
ties, for  the  Beethoven  Society  came  to  the  front  last 
week  with  the  best  concert  they  have  given  this  year, 
the  principal  number  of  it  beinir  Max  Bmch's  "  Odys- 
seus," with  orchestral  accompaniment.  The  chorus  sing- 
ing was  generally  regarded  as  better  than  they  have 
given  before  this  season,  and  this  concert  will  go  far 
to  rehabilitate  them  in  public  estimation.  One  thing, 
at  least,  can  be  truthfully  said  for  the  society ;  it  has  in- 
troduced nearly  all  the  important  new  works  that  have 
been  heard  here. 

The  Apollo  society,  with  an  associate  chorusof  ladies, 
comes  to  the  front  with  an  extra  concert  this  week. 

Last  week  Mr.  Emil  Llebling  gave  a  recital  of  which 
the  Tribune  speaks  in  the  following  complimentary 
terms: 

Mr,  Liebling's  programme  was  admirably  arranged. 
Commencing  with  the  Prelude  and  Fugue  of  Mendels- 
sohn, Op.  35,  No.  1,  it  gave  us  in  successive  order,  the  C- 
sharp  minor  ("  Moonlight ")  sonata  of  Beethoven ;  a  de- 
lightful number  of  Rubinstein,  the  "Kamennol,  Ostrow, 
No.  22,"  hitherto  unfamiliar;  the  Kullak  scherzo,  op. 
125,  with  some  grand  octave  work  in  it;  the  Chopin  Noc- 
turne, op.  37,  No.  2,  and  Scherzo,  op.  39 ;  closing  with 
Liszt's  "Twelfth  Rhapsody,"  which  was  in  its  proper 
place,  and  for  an  encore  to  one  of  his  numbers,  a  de- 
lightful little  morceau  of  Grieg's,  who,  by  the  way,  is  not 
played  nearly  as  often  as  he  should  be.  There  has  rare- 
ly been  a  more  enjoyable  piano  recital  given  in  this  city, 
or  one  more  liberally  attended  by  those  capable  of  ap- 
preciating piano  music,  and  this,  in  itself,  was  an  elo- 
quent tribute  to  Mr.  Liebling  as  a  musician.  Mr.  Lieb- 
Img  cannot  be  said  to  have  pressed  himself  upon  the 
public.  He  has  come  before  it  at  long  intervals,  but  at 
each  appearance  he  has  had  something  to  say,  and  he 
has  said  it  so  well  that  he  has  always  been  welcome.  He 
is  one  of  the  few  pianists  who  at  each  appearance  shows 
that  he  has  advanced  since  the  one  before,  which  speaks 
strongly  for  his  close  work  as  a  student.  It  is  not  rash 
to  assert  that  with  his  clear,  bright  perceptions,  his  fin- 
ish of  technique,  and  the  remarkable  refinement  that 
characterizes  his  general  interpretation,  he  will  reach  a 
high  position  among  the  few  really  great  players  of  this 
country.  The  vocal  assistance  by  Mr.  McWade  and  Miss 
White  was  in  keeping  with  the  general  spirit  of  the  re- 
cital. The  latter  sang  two  Schumann  songs,  rarely 
heard,— "Estreibtmich bin"  and  "Mit  Myrthen  una 
Rosen,"— Gottschalk's  song,  "  O  loving  heart,  trust  on," 
and,  for  an  encore  to  the  latter,  MoUoy's  quaint  ballad, 
"The  Clang  o'  the  Wooden  Shoon." 

On  Friday  evening  Mme.  De  Roode-Rice  gave  a  pupil's 
concert  at  Hershey  Hall,  with  a  programme  of  decided 
excellence.  Mme.  Rice  is  one  of  the  best  half  dozen 
piano  teachers  here. 

The  best  thing  about  the  musical  aspect  of  this  city  is 
the  remarkable  and  healthy  increase  in  the  smaller  mu- 
sical activities  of  a  genuine  character.  Of  course  I  do 
not  mean  by  this  church  concerts,  for  these  are  of  a 
"  shoddy  "  character  well  understood.  I  refer  to  con- 
certs of  chamber  music,  lectures  on  musical  literature 
and  history,  etc.  Now,  for  instance,  last  Wednesday 
afternoon  Mr.  Frederic  Grant  Gleason  (one  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Hershey  School)  gave  a  lecture  on  Musical 
History,  illustrated  by  important  selections.  At  the 
same  hour  Mr.  Fred.  W.  Root  gave  a  lecture  on  "  Vocal 
Method "  in  Miss  Fannie  Root's  music  studio,  which 
was  attended  by  forty  or  fifty  interested  listeners.  Mr. 
Root  holds  some  views  of  his  own  on  this  subject,  but 
he  has  been  very  successful  in  attracting  and  retaining 
thebetter  class  of  vocal  pupils ;  which  is  natural  enough, 
as  he  is  a  conscientious  and  hard-working  student. 

Then  on  Saturday  morning,  Mr.  Hattstaedt  delivered  a 
lecture  on  the  History  of  Music  at  the  Musical  College 
with  illustrations  from  the  works  of  Handel,  Bach,  and 
Gluck,  among  them  being  the  Bach  Chacomie  played  by 
Mr.  A.  Rosenbecker,  the  violin-teacher  there.  This 
gentleman  is  a  sound  musician  and  was  one  of  Theodore 
Thomas's  violins  for  seven  years  (I  believe).  He  plays 
in  a  firm,  effective,  and  very  satisfactory  manner.    He  is 


at  present  the  first  violin  of  the  Liesegang  Quartet. 
And  this  reminds  me  that  arrangements  have  been 
made  in  pursuance  of  which  the  Liesegang  Quartet 
will  give  a  series  of  concerts  of  chamber  music  next 
season  under  the  auspices  of  the  Musical  College,  and 
therein,  it  seems  to  me,  an  important  advance  is  made, 
as  this  arrangement  will  secure  a  uiuch  larger  audience 
than  their  previous  performances  have  enjoyed.  Both 
these  creditable  departures  of  the  College  havo  no  doubt 
been  stimulated  by  the  previous  efforts  of  the  Hershey 
Music  School,  which  was  the  first  institution  here  to 
make  any  considerable  provision  of  music  to  be  heard. 
The  College  has  always  shown  considerable  enterprise, 
especially  in  affording  an  orchestral  accompaniment  to 
the  Concertos  they  bring  out  in  their  annual  concerts. 
I  am  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  more  real  influence 
is  to  be  exerted  in  Improving  the  public  taste  for  music 
of  a  high  order,  by  means  of  good  singing  of  especially 
Schubert  and  Schumann  songs  (in  understandable  Eng- 
lish) and  by  really  superior  piano  recitals,  than  in  any 
other  way  just  at  present.  Next  to  this  comes  the  string 
quartet ;  and  then  other  chamber  music. 

Piano  recitals  are  educative,  because,  in  the  first  place, 
the  selections  are  more  likely  to  be  of  a  high  order  and 
consistent  with  each  other  and  with  Art;  and,  second, 
because  the  public  begins  to  comprehend  piano-playing; 
and,  third,  because  there  are  better  piano-players  to  be 
had  than  there  are  artists  in  other  lines  of  music. 

Besides,  there  is  another  very  important  element,  A 
public  performance  of  music  in  order  to  be  of  educative 
force  needs  to  be  an  interpretation.  This  it  will  not  be 
except  in  the  hands  of  a  real  artist ;  and  not  then  unless 
he  understands  and  is  familiar  with  his  piece.  Nor  ev- 
en then  will  it  convince  the  audience  unless  performed 
with  repose  and  complete  concentration.  And  this  will 
not  be  unless  the  piece  is  played  by  heart.  When  the 
player's  mind  is  occupied  with  reading  the  notes,  just  so 
much  is  taken  away  from  the  playing.  I  was  convers- 
ing with  one  of  the  best  public  readers  in  America  late- 
ly, and  I  found  that  the  same  fact  exists  in  elocution. 
The  highest  and  best  things  cannot  be  done  except  one 
is  master  of  the  text,  and  addresses  himself  directly  to 
the  audience. 

I  have  been  studying  this  question  of  public  perform- 
ance without  notes,  both  in  ray  own  teaching  and  as  I 
have  listened  to  the  playing  of  others,  and  it  seems  to 
rae  that,  on  the  organ  especially,  where  there  are  so 
many  distractions,  the  effect  would  be  very  much  im- 
proved and  the  pieces  become  much  more  intelligible  if 
the  player  could  first  Isarn  them  himself.  I  have  sever- 
al times  heard  fugues  and  other  pieces  played  without 
notes,  and  there  was  a  clearness  and  a  perfect  co-ordi- 
nation of  the  parts  that  I  have  looked  for  in  vain  in  the 
most  distinguished  virtuoso  pei-formances.  If  organ  or 
piano  music  is  ever  to  become  interesting  to  the  aver- 
age man,  it  will  be  made  so  by  players  who  will  play 
such  pieces  as  they  have  liked  well  enough  to  learn. 
And  it  seems  to  me  that  performances  from  notes 
should  be  called  Readings  rather  than  Recitals. 

Speaking  of  educational  doings  reminds  me  that 
Mme.  Riv^-King  (who  by  the  way  is  a  musician  as  well 
as  a  pianist)  has  lately  edited  Chopin's  great  variations 
on  "Laci  daremlamano"  (Op.  2),  omitting  the  parts 
impossible  for  piano  solo,  and  providing  alternate  sim- 
plifications of  the  more  difiicult  passages,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  bring  the  piece  within  reach  as  a  concert  solo.  She 
has  also  put  together  a  prelude  of  Haberbier's  and  Guil- 
mant's  organ  fugue  in  D  major  (the  subject  of  which  is 
so  curiously  like  a  phrase  in  Weber's  "  Perpetual  Mo- 
tion ")  the  latter  being  transcribed  in  an  immensely  ef- 
fective manner.  An  elegant  and  sparkling  salon  waltz 
of  her  own,  and  an  edition  of  Liszt's  Second  Rhapsody 
most  carefully  prepared  for  teaching,  are  also  among 
her  recent  productions.       All  of   which  goes  to  her 

credit  with 

Deb  Freyschcetz. 


Foreign  Notes. 

(From  London  Musical  Times,  June  1.) 

HerrF.  Hiller's  new  choral  work,  "Rebecca,"  is  short- 
ly to  be  performed  at  Stuttgart. 

Herr  Wilhelmj,  the  eminent  violinist,  has  again  been 
seriously  ill  during  his  visit  to  Italy,  but  is  now  on  the 
way  to  recovery.  The  great  artist  is  stated  to  have  en- 
tered into  an  engagement  for  a  concert-tour  in  North 
America  extending  over  seven  months,  and  commenc- 
ing in  autumn  next,  for  which  he  will  receive  the  sum 
of  £10,000. 

Mdme.  Pauline  Lucca,  whose  name  now  but  rarely 
appears  before  the  public,  has  recently  created  great 
enthusiasiii  at  the  Imperial  Opera  at  Vienna  in  her  im- 
personation of  the  rdle  of  Donna  Anna  in  "  Don  Gio- 
vanni." 
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On  the  occasion  of  M.  Faure's  benefit  performance  at 
the  Imperial  Opera  at  Vienna,  the  Orchestra  i)layed  a 
new  Gavotte  by  Siffnor  Arditi,  which  was  unanimously 
re-de mantled  by  the  auditors.  Both  fli.  Faure  and  Mad- 
ame Nilsson  have  left  the  Austrian  capital,  neither  of 
these  artists  intending;,  it  is  said,  to  accept  any  operat- 
ic engagement  for  the  present.  The  performances  of 
Opera  m  German  at  the  Imperial  establishment  in 
question  oomroenced  on  the  4th  iilt.,  with  Gluck's  "  Ar- 
mida." 

The  second  Mozart  Festival  is  to  be  held  at  Salzburg 
about  the  middle  of  next  month,  under  the  conductor- 
ship,  as  last  year,  of  Herr  DessolT.  The  orchestra  will 
consist  of  members  of  the  Imperial  Opera  at  Vienna, 
as  well  as  of  musicians  from  various  German  music  in- 
stitutions, 

Herr  von  "WoUogen,  the  zoalous  commentator  on  the 
works  of  Herr  Wagner,  has  a  new  work  in  the  press, 
wherein  he  examines,  from  a  philological  point  of  view, 
"  the  diction  of  Richard  Wagner's  poetry." 

A  new  choral  and  orchestral  work  entitled  **  Barba- 
rossa's  Erwachen,"  was  performed  forthe  first  timelast 
month  at  Darmstadt  with  great  success.  The  author, 
both  of  poetry  and  music,isHerr  C.  A.  Mangold,  and  the 
work  is  said  to  be  one  of  exceptional  merit. 

A  Requiem  for  orchestra,  organ,  chorus,  and  soli,  by 
M.  Saint-Saens,  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the 
church  of  Saint-Sulpice,  in  Paris,  on  the  22nd  ult.,  in 
memory  of  the  composer's  late  intimate  friend,  M. 
Libon.  A  great  many  musical  artists  assembled  on  the 
occasion. 

M.  Adolphe  Jnllien  has  just  completed  a  series  of  in- 
teresting articles  in  the  Revue  et  Gazette  Musicale,  entitled 
"  Raoine  et  la  Musique,"  in  which  he  traces  the  intlu- 
ence  exercised  by  the  works  of  the  great  French  dra- 
matic poet  upon  musical  composers,  among  them  upon 
Gr6try,  Gluck,  Grann ,  Rameau,  Boieldieu,  and  Menciels- 
sohn. 

Franz  Liszt  is  shortly  expected  in  Paris  to  form  part 
of  the  International  Jury  in  the  musical  section  of  the 
Exhibition,  as  representative  of  Hungary. 

The  remains  of  Rossini  will  shortly  be  transferred  to 
Florence,  and  placed  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Croce, 
where  the  dust  of  Michael  Angelo,  Dante,  Alfieri,  Mac- 
chiavelli,  Galileo,  and  Cherubini  already  repose. 

We  subjoin  the  programmes  of  Concerts  recently  giv- 
en at  some  of  the  leading  institutions  abroad  ;— 

Paris.— Socit?t6  Nationale  de  Musique  (April  27):  Mel- 
ancholia, orchestral  work  (S.  Rous>!eau);  Air  from  "  Ba- 
thylle"  (Salom6);  Symx)honie  gothique  (Godnrd);  Piano- 
forte Concerto,  No.  1  (Saint-Saens.)  Soci(^l6  Nationale 
(May  7):  Overture,  "Beatrice"  (Bernard);  "La  For^t 
enchant(5e,"  Li^gende-Symphonie  (D'Indy);  Concerto  for 
hautboy  (Madame  de  Grandval);  Lam'ento,  Fantaisie 
Orchestrale  (Chabrier);  S^r^nade  for  violin  (Lalo).  So- 
ci^tf^  des  Compositeurs  de  Musique  (May  23):  String- 
quartett  (Dancla);  Madriijal  for  five  voices  (H.Cohen); 
Sonata  for  two  pianofortes  (Pfeiffer);  •'  Maguelonne," 
Sc^ne  Lyrique  (Laussel);  Quintett  for  flute,  hautboy, 
clarinet,  cornet,  and  bassoon  (Taffanel). 

Leipzig.— Chorgesangverein  (April  11):  "  Pilgrimage 
of  the  Rose"  (Schumann) ;  Choral  Fantasia  (Beethoven), 
Thomas-Choir  (April  14) :  "  Last  Judgment "  (Spohr). 

Berlin.— Singakadpmie  (April  19):  "Der  Tod  Jesu," 
Oratorio  (Graun).  Sternscher-Verein  (April  20):  *' St, 
Matthew  Passion  Music  "  (Bach).  Bilse  Concert  (April 
20):  March  C  minor  (Schubert-Liszt):  Symphony  B  flat 
major  (Beethoven);  Funeral  March  (Chopin),  etc.  Bilse 
Concert  (April  24):  Rhapsody  No.  3  (Liszt);  Feuerzauber 
from  AValkiire  (AVagner);  Symphony  "In  the  Forest" 
(Raff).  Soiree  of  the  Tonkunstler-Verein  (May  11):  So- 
nata for  pianoforte  and  violin  (Brahraiiller);  Romance 
for  flute  (Saint-Saens);  Nocturne  for  violin  (Field);  Tar- 
antelle  for  flute  and  clarinet  (Saint-Saens). 


MissThursbt  IX  London.  Our  sweet  singer  is  win- 
ning the  laurels  which  her  last  instructor,  Mme.  Ru- 
dersdorff,  predicted  for  her.  Here  is  Figaro^s  re- 
port (May  29)  of  her  first  appearance  before  the  old 
London  Philharmonic  Society  : 

The  d&but  at  the  last  Old  Philharmonic  concert  of  the 
young  American  soprano,  Miss  Emma  Thursby,  excited 
a  good  deal  of  interest,  thanks  to  the  fame  which  had 
preceded  her  from  the  New  World.  Miss  Thursby,  it  is 
well  known,  is  a  vocalist  of  purely  American  blood  and 
culture,  she  has  elected  to  eschew  the  glittering  entice- 
ments of  the  operatic  stage,  and  in  oratorio  generally, 
and  in  the  music  of  Mozart  and  Handel  in  particular, 
she  had  earned  for  herself  high  renown  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Maurice  Strakosch  had,  it  is  known,  en- 
gaged her  for  a  European  tour,  at  a  salary  which  seemed 
extravagant  even  to  English  notions,  S3  extravagant, 
indeed,  that  the  impresario  was  compelled  to  seek  a  can- 
celment  of  his  contract.  Miss  Thursby,  however,  re- 
solved to  cross  the  Atlantic  on  her  own  account,  to  ob- 
tain that  European  endorsement  of  her  merits  which 
our  American  cousins  invariably  decry,  but  which  they 
almost  as,invariably  accept.  Miss  Thursby  is,  in  truth, 
one  of  the  best  vocalists  we  have  had  from  the  United 
States.  She  has  a  fine  soprano  voice,  rich  in  quality, 
especially  in  its  middle  register,  upper  notes  which  are 
brdliant,  if  a  trifle  hard,  and  an  easy,  cultivated  style, 
which  shows  careful  training  as  well  as  strong  artistic 
instincts.  Miss  Thursby  selected  for  her  rdlefs  Mozart's 
"  Mia  speranza  adorata,-"  and  a  version,  with  Italian 
words,  of  "  Jours  de  mon  enfance,"  from  the  "  Pr<i  aux 
Clercs."  The  lady,  it  is  said,  proposes  to  make  but  a 
brief  sojourn  in  London,  a  fact  which  will  be  regretted. 
Signer  Papici  played  Spohr's  "  Dramaiic "  concerto, 
but  his  talents  are  better  suited  to  chamber  than  to  or- 
chestral music.  The  orchestra  played  the  Symphony  in 
C,  of  Schubert,  and  the  "  Na'i'ades,"  "Leonora,"  and 


"  Oberon  "  overtures,  and  Madame  Fatey  sang  the  "Ag- 
nus Dei,''  from  Bach's  Mass  In  B  minor,  and  "Creation 
Hymn  "  ("  Die  ehre  Gottes  aus  der  Natur,")  one  of  the 
six  lieder  composed  to  poetry  by  Gellert  in  1803,  and 
dedicated  by  Beethoven  to  Count  von  Browne. 

The  Time.^  (May  26)  says : 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  lady  lias  really  a  splendid 
soprano  voice,  with  a  remarkable  upward  extension 
under  the  most  complete  control.  She  has  evidently 
studied  carefully,  and  her  method  does  great  credit  to 
her  preceptors.  In  the  aria  "  Mia  speranza  adorata," 
which  Mozart  wrote  for  his  fickle  Aloysia  "Weber 
(Madame  Lange),  and  in  Herold's  "  Dell  'eta  mia  primi- 
6ra  "  {Pre  aux  Clercs)  Miss  Thursby  secured  an  emphat- 
ic success,  and  was  greeted  with  every  mark  of  ap- 
proval. 

The  Academy  (May  25)  expresses  its  opinion  as 
follows : 

The  special  feature  of  the  sixth  Philharmonic  Con- 
cert, given  on  Wedneaday  evening  at  St.  James's  Hall, 
was  the  first  appearance  in  Europe  of  the  American 
singer.  Miss  Emma  C.  Thursby.  Readers  of  American 
musical  papers  will  not  need  to  be  informed  that  Miss 
Thursby  has  been  for  some  time  one  of  the  established 
favorites  of  our  cousins  across  the  Atlantic ;  and  the 
success  achieved  here  during  the  last  few  years  by  two 
other  American  vocalists — Mdlle.  Albani  and  Mrs.  Os- 
good—naturally  caused  Miss  Thursby's  appearance  to 
be  awaited  with  interest.  It  may  be  said  at  once  that 
the  lady  more  than  satisfied  all  reasonable  expectations. 
She  has  a  high  soprano  voice,  of  considerable  power  and 
sympathetic  quality,  extending  to  the  E  flat  in  alt.;  she 
sings  with  genuine  feeling,  and  with  an  unaffected 
style,  which  at  once  commended  her  to  all  lovers  of 
pure  music.  She  chose  for  her  d&but  Mozart's  concert- 
aria  "Mia  speranza  adorata"  and  the  well-known  "Jours 
de  mon  enfance,"  from  Herold's  Pre  aux  Clercs.  Her 
success  was  unmistakeable,  and  we  gladly  welcome  in 
her  a  valuable  addition  to  the  ranks  of  our  soprano 
singers.  Madame  Patey  sang  at  the  same  concert  the 
"  Agnus  Dei ''  from  Bach's  Mass  in  B  minor. 

The  Standard  says : 

The  result  of  her  d6but  goes  far  to  prove  the  sound- 
ness of  our  American  cousins*  judgment,  the  lady  not 
only  possessing  a  pure  and  rich  voice  of  remarkable 
range,  but  singing  with  the  facility  of  a  practised  artist. 
In  Mozart's  song,  "  Mia  speranza  adorata  "  Miss  Thurs- 
by's coinmand  of  the  upper  octave  was  ably  displayed, 
the  mueic  appearing  to  have  no  diflSculties  for  her  what- 
ever, and  the  notes  in  alt  being  taken  with  as  faultless 
precision  as  those  in  the  middle  register.  The  scena, 
all  amateurs  are  aware,  was  written  for  an  exception- 
ally high  voice,  and  Miss  Thursby  not  only  possesses  the 
requisite  means,  but  also  the  necessary  intelligence  to 
do  it  complete  justice.  In  the  song  from  Harold's  op- 
era, "Jours  de  mon  enfance,"  the  young  American  lady 
secured  a  second  triumph,  and  altogether  it  is  evident 
that  in  this  artiste  we  have  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
list  of  concert  singers. 

Aad  here  we  have  the  same  opinion  in  the  Tele- 
groph : 

The  vocal  part  of  the  programme  was  made  unusually 
interesting  by  the  appearance  of  an  American  soprano, 
Miss  Emma  C.  Thursby,  who  occupies  a  high  position 
in  her  own  country,  and  has  now  come,  for  the  first 
time,  to  seek  distinction  under  the  more  trying  condi- 
tions exacted  by  the  fiercer  rivalry  of  Europe.  Misa 
Thursby,  we  believe,  has  received  instruction  from  that 
excellent  artist  and  accomplished  teacher,  Madame  Ru- 
dersdorff.  It  is  not,  then,  surprising  that  she  exhibits 
the  evidence  of  true  culture,  or  that,  as  a  singer,  she 
presents  a  genuine  claim  to  favor.  The  young  lady  has 
a  high  soprano  voice  of  rare  purity  and  sweetness.  Her 
intonation  is  without  fault,  and  her  feeling  for  the  mu- 
sic she  sings  is  combined  with  a  power  of  unaffected  ex- 
pression that  at  once  enlists  the  sympathy  of  her  hear- 
ers. Miss  Thursby's  songs  were  Mozart's  recitative, 
"  Mia  speranza  adorata  I "  with  rondo,  "  Ah !  non  sai,'* 
and  the  air,  "  Jour  de  mon  enfance,"  from  "  Le  Pr6  aux 
Clercs."  Of  these  the  first  suited  her  better  than  the 
second,  and  the  audience,  who  recalled  the  young  strang- 
er twice,  seemed  disposed  to  hear  it  again.  Miss  Thurs- 
by's dtibut  was  a  real  success.  The  directors  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  by  their  secretary,  wrote  to  her 
on  the  28th  of  May  as  follows:  "  The  directors  desire  to 
return  you  their  sincere  thanks  for  the  pleasure  you  gave 
them  and  the  subscribers  to  the  society  at  their  last  con- 
cert by  your  charming,  sympathetic  singing.  They  hope 
the  success  you  had  will  in  some  measure  compensate 
you  for  the  trial  of  a  first  appearance  in  a  new  country. 
They  ask  you  to  kindly  accept  an  engagement  to  sing 
again  on  the  12th  of  June,  when  you  will  be  the  only 
vocalist.''  Miss  Thursby  was  also  engaged  to  sing  on 
the  8th  of  June  in  the  "  Messiah  "  with  the  Royal  Socie- 
ty of  Musicians;  on  the  18th  of  June  at  Henry  Leslie's 
last  concert;  on  the  22d  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  with  Sant- 
ley.  Reeves  and  others;  and  on  the  27th—"  Commemo- 
ration Day  "—at  Oxford  in  "  Fridolin." 


DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OPTHB 
(*nl>liiiU«<l  l>r  Oliver  Ditson  dc  Co. 
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Vocal,  with  Fiano  Accompaniment, 
Love  is  like  a  Bird.     Illustrated  Title.      (L' 
amour  est  un  oiseau).    F.  4.  d  to  F.  Bizet.  50 
"  A  true  Bohemian  child  is  he." 
"  L'amonr  est  un  enfant  de  Bohemia." 
One  of  Madame  Maria  Eoze's  heautiful  selec- 
tions. 

Serenade.    F.  3.  c  to  F.  Marston.  30 

"  The  laden  wind  at  thy  lattice  sighs 
To  find  thee  slumbering." 
One  of  fifty  fine  English  songs.    The  names  of 
the  others  are  on  the  title,  and  the  set  is  called 
"  The  Amphion." 

In  Absence.    Bass  or  Baritone  Song.    D6. 

4.  a  to  E.  Kimball.  35 

"  Soothe  her  sweetly,  Night!  " 
Rich  harmony,  and  deeply  expressive  words 
and  music. 

Good  Night.         D6.  4.  d  to  d.  Beed.  30 

"  And  the  night,  in  accent  light 
Calls  to  rest,— to  rest.' ' 
A  most  "  restful"  song,  with  melody  and  ac- 
companiment in  good  accord. 

Bright  Angels,  open  the  Door.     Song  and 

Cho.     Ab.  2.  E  to  E.  Reden.  30 

"  The  blessed  and  the  holy 
In  f-hat  bright  home  of  glory." 
One  of  the  "Heaven"  songs.    Composed  for 
I.  D.  Sankey. 

Away  we  'd  fly.     (Tl  raperei).    F.  4.  c  to  E. 

Tosti.  50 
"  Oh !  se  tu  fossi  mecco." 
'*  Oh!  if  thou  wert  with  me,  love." 
Madame  Maria  Roze  sings  it.    Rich  music. 

Baby  mine.  D.  2.  b  to  F.  Boott.  30 

"  Oh !  I  long  to  see  his  face 
In  his  old  accustomed  place." 
Perfectly  sweet  lullaby. 

An  empty  Pocket  is  the  worst  of  Crimes.  E6. 
3.     b  to  E.  Bishop.  40 

"  Presumptuous  Poverty's  quite  appalling! 
Knock  him  over!    Kick  him  for  falling." 
Decidedly  sarcastic,  but  a  fine  song. 

Instrumental, 

Frank  and  Free.     Grand  Military  March.    B6. 
3.  Steinhagen.  35 

The  title  aptly  describes  the  free  and  rich  move- 
ment of  the  march,  which  cannot  tail  to  please. 

Sweet  Bye  and  Bye.  Opus  1994.  A6.  4.  Grobe.  60 
Still  another  nice  arrangement  of  a  universal 
favorite,  which  may  please  in  "  1994  "  as  it  does 
to-day. 

Echoes  of  Home.    Popular  Melodies  arranged 
and  fingered  for  the  Pianoforte  by 

W.  Smallwood,  each  40 
No.  1.     The  Wishing  Cap.     F.  2. 
"    4.    O,  Fair  Dove.    F.  2. 

Quite  easy  and  pretty  instructive  piece,  of 
which  the  length  maUes  it  just  the  thing  for  the 
first  "  long  piece  "  of  beginners. 

Petite  Gavotte.       E  minor.    3.  Draper.  30 

Very  neatly  and  classically  constructed,  so  as 
to  make  it  an  "  elegant  recreation." 

March  from  the  Opera  Fatinltza.     G.    3. 

Suppe.  35 
A  sort  of  March-Rondo  of  very  agreeable  qual- 
ity, and  has  a  somewhat  novel  arrangement. 

Evening  Whispers.  Eeverie.  F.  5.     Clouston.  50 
A  very  beautiful  "poem  without  words"  sug- 
gested by  a  stanza  by  Longfellow. 

Kadieuse.     Grand  Valse  de  Concert.     B.  6. 

Gottschalk.  75 
The  same  for  4  hands.  1.50 
This  is  Gottschalk's  Waltz,  arranged  by  May- 
lath,  with  the  intention  of  making  it  somewhat 
easier  than  the  original.    The  4  hand  arrange- 
ment may  be  marked  6  for  difiaculty. 

Joyful  Strains.  Medley  Quadrille.  3.  Schacht.  40 
Has  an  agreeable  melange  of  popular  airs. 

Whispers  from  Erin.     F.  4.  Rocksiro.  75 

The  "  whisperings  "  are  about  "  Oft  in  the 
Stilly  Night,'^  and  "  The  Young  May  Mom," 
which  are  managed  so  as  to  produce  a  brilliant 
and  graceful  piece. 

Jolly  Youth.     Galop.    E6.  Sudds.  50 

Unites  grace  with  lirlUiancy  in  a  special  degree. 

Humoresque.     Op.  10.    G.  3.     Tscha'ikowsky.  35 
The  idea  that  "  humor  "  can  be  expressed  with- 
out the  use  of  words  is  a  queer  one;  but  the 
quaint  arrangement  of  this  piece  seems  to  unite 
wit  and  beauty. 

Abbreviations.— Degrees  of  difBculty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
B6,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  below 
or  above  the  staff.  Thus :  "  C.  6.  c  to  E,"  means  "  Key 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  he- 
low,  highest  letter,  B  on  the  4th  space. 


Published   in   the  Autumn   and  Winter  of  the   Years   1877-78. 
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3.. 5.  Winner.  50 


Quadrilles. 

Mazurka  Quadrille.    Violin  and  Piano. 

This  is  one  of  nine  quatlrilles,  witli  a  common  title,  giving 
quite  a  variety.  Mr.Avinuer  understands  the  instruments  for 
which  he  arr.inges,  and  brings  in  no  unnecessary  difficulties. 

Celli6r"s  Tower  of  London  Quadrille.     3 Strauss.  40 

This  brilliant  and  graceful  quadrille  has  5  numbers,  and  6 
music  pages,  enough  for  quite  a  variety. 


Waltzes. 

"Waltz"  is  a  technical  word,  being  tile  name  of  nearly 
all  the  instrumental  music  in  triple  time.  But  very  few 
waltzes,  comparatively,  are  used  in  connection  with  danc- 
ing.    They  are  made  to  delight  the  ear. 

Village  Belle  Waltz.    C.    3 By  TF.  F.  Sudds. 

A  bright  waltz,  with  a  most  agreable  sparkle  to  it. 
Nancy  Lee  Waltz  and  Quickstep.  E6.  3.  By  C.  E.  Pratt. 

Includes  a  favorite  melody,  finely  arranged  for  the  piano. 

Dream  of  Pleasures  Waltzes.    3 Bv  fi.  H.  Clouston. 


30 


40 


60 


Very  musical  waltzes,  which  are  not  divided  into  numbers, 
but  have  all  the  variety  of  "  sets"  and  cover  eight  pages. 


International  Rifle  Match  Waltzes.     3.    By  G.  E.  Pratt.  75 
Four  bright  waltzes,  with  an  Introduction  and  a  Coda. 
I\Iusical  riflemen  will  agree  that  Mr.  Pratt  has  hit  the  mark, 
this  time. 

No.  1.    Silver  Cross  Waltz.     C.      3 J.  S.  Knight.  30 

"    9.     Don't  forget  me.     Waltz.     C.     3.  " 


30 


These  are  two  of  the- numbers  of  J.  S.  Knight's  "Album," 
which  has  12  pieces  of  dance  mttsic.  Mr.  K.  had  quite  a 
"  Strauss-like  "  facility  in  the  composition  of  music  tor  the 
dance,  for  which  he  was  also  a  very  brilliant  player.  The 
other  ntimbers  are  Polkas,  Schottisches,  Marches  and 
Galops. 

Two  Waltzes  for  4  Hands By  Carl  Bohm,  each,  40 

No.  1.     Grace.     (La  Gracieuse.)    D.    3. 

"    2.     Golden  Locks.     (Blonde  Locken.)    G.     3. 

Tiiese'are  bright  and  rather  easy  waltzes,  rendered  still 
more  bright  and  spirited  by  the  4-hand  arrangement. 

Telephone  Waltz.     F.     2 J.  W.  Turner.  30 

Tlie  wonderful  new  invention  should  be  often  used  to 
transmit  this,  its  "namesake"  waltz,  which  will  not  fail  to 
please. 

Valse  Aerienne.     A6.     3 Spindler.  35 

A  nice  kind  of  Etude  of  Expression,  which,  by  the  way, 
furnishes  capital  exercise  in  scales  and  runs. 

The  Man  jn  the  Moon  Waltz.    D.  3 Fernald.  30 

A  very  pleasing  melody,  arranged  as  the  air  of  a  very  pleas- 
ing waltz. 


Galops,  Marches,  SchottiscJies,  &g. 

Wedding  Tour  Galop.     Bj  Louis  Wallis.    F.    3..".. 


3.5 


Quite  pleasino-  enough  to  merit  its  pretty  name.  Con- 
tains a  couple  of  glissades,  and  quantities  of  accents,  stac- 
cato marks  and  marks  of  expression. 

Spring  Greeting.     Galop  de  Bravoura.     D6.     0. 

By  T.  B.  Grass.  40 
■  About  four  degrees  more  difficult  than  ordinary  Galops, 
and  constitutes  a  boisterous  greeting  to  Spring,  with  quanti- 
ties of  octaves,  chromatics  and  arpeggios,— a  sort  of  March 
wind  galop. 

Wild  Rose  Schottische.    A.    3. J.  S.  Knight.  30 

The  charming  wild  rose  has  here  an  elegant  tribute  ot 
bright  tones. 

Minuet  by  Boccherini.    A.     3 Arr.  by  J.  Low.  35 

Quaint  and  jnetty.  Played  by  Thomas's  Orchestra.  For 
4  hands,  and  also  for  2  hands. 

First  Attempt  Polka.      B6.  2 Rileij.  30 

Evidently  not  the  first  attempt  of  the  composer,  but  is  .ittst 
tho  pretty  thing  that  will  tempt  the  player  to  practice  his  first 
polka  faithfully. 

Hidden  Smiles.  •  Mazurka  Caprice.     F.    6. 

By  Fred.  Kenyan.  .Tones.  65 
A  piece  for  players  of  talent;  with  a  great  deal  of  what  is 
light  aitd    tasteftil,  "hidden"  in  it,  that  will  need  a  delicate 
toitch  and  some  care  to  find. 


5tU  Avenue  Bell  Chimes  March.   A.   3.  BjJ.A.Helfrich.  33 
More  properly  a  Quickstep,  and  the  bell  tones  fit  well  to 
the  rest  of  the  cheerful  mttsic. 

School  Girl's  March.     D.     3.   By  Maxirizio  G.  Giannetti.  30 
Now  this  is  just  the  thing  for  misses  who  are  learning  to 
play ;— a  nice  march,  and  made  expressly  for  them. 

Telephone  March.     G-.     3 J.  W.  Turner.  3  ) 

A  fine  march  or  quickstep,  with  a  title  for  the  times. 

Secret  Love.    Garvotte Johann  Besch.  35 

A  strange  name,  which  many  do  not  understand;  but  good, 
bright  music  with  a  pleasing  tinge  of  quaintness  about  it. 

Grand  Turkish  March.     B6.  3 Henrij  Pierre  Keens.  40 

As  performed  by  Gilmore's  Band  at  the  Summer  Nights' 
Concerts.  A  very  spirited  March,  which  should  make  its 
way  to  popirlarity  without  the  endorsement  of  the  'concerts," 
which,  however,  have  given  it  a  good  "  launcii." 

Four  Compositions  by  Francis  Mueller Each,  30 

No.  1.    Farewell  Schottische.    F.    3. 
Easy  and  pleasant  practice,  the  only  difficulty  being  to 
master  a  few  short  runs  in  octaves. 

Old  Nick's  Galop.    F.    3 J.  S.  Knight. 

Kather  a  wicked  name  for  a  very  innocent  and  pretty  galop. 


30 


Instructive  Pieces. 

These  pieces  are  by  no  means  only  for  instructive  pur- 
poses, as  they  may  contain  the  best  kind  of  music.  But 
they  fit  into  a  course  of  study  so  nicely  as  to  deserve  a 
separate  mention. 

Six  Easy  Sonatas By  G.  Gurlett.  Each,  35 

An  easy  Sonata  is  a  Sonatina.  No.  1,  which  is  in  the  key 
of  C,  may  pass  for  a  sample  of  the  whole.  Two  pages  of 
"Allegretto"  are  followed  by  a  half  page  of  "Andante" 
and  another  "Allegretto"  byway  oi  ending.  Good  and 
pleasant  practice. 

Musical  Nosegay.  12  Melodious  pieces  in  the  easiest 
Major  and  Minor  keys,  graded  as  to  difBculty. 
In  3  Numbers.    Each 


75 


These  pretty  fragments  gradually  advance  from  the  1st  to 
the  3d  degree  of  difficulty.  They  are  by  F.  Lichner,  and  com- 
prise : 
In  the   1st  Number.     "  Blue  Violets,"     "Reseda," 
"  Dancing  and  Spinning,"   and    "  Golden  Spurs." 
In  the  2d  Number,  "Evergreen,"    "  Forget  me  not," 

"  Snow-bells."  and  "Lilies." 
In  the  3d  Number,  "  Pure  White,"    "  May  Blooms," 
"  The  Prize,"  and  "  The  Cypress  Tree." 

The  Merry  Days    of  Youth.     Six  Melodious  and  In- 
structive Pieces By  Josef.  Low.  30 

No.  1.    A  Morning  in  the  Woods.      "  Morgens  in 
Walde."     C.    3. 

May  serve  as  a  specimen.    It  is  a  fine  piece,  and  pays  for 
the  learning. 


Rondos. 

The  Sirens.     (Die  Sirenen).    A6.  3 Spindler. 

The  direction  to  play  "  with  intense  feeling  and  longing  " 
indicates  the  rich,  emotional  character  of  this  Bluette,  in 
which  Spindler  shows  his  usual  good  taste. 


35 


Song  of  the  Summer  Winds.   Reverie. 


The  summer  breezes  and  the  whispering  pines  and  hei 
cks,  suggest  many  restful  reveries,— which  are 


locks,  suggest  many 
gracefully  expressed. 


E6.  4.  Newton. 
and  hem- 
here  very 


Gay  Posies.     (Bliimlein  Tausendshon).     Op.  230.     C.  3. 

Spindler. 
Almost  a  Song  without  Words,  so  bright  and  jubilant,  and 
well  litted  to  welcome  the  thousand-fold  pretty  flowers. 

Evening  Song.     Op.  §5,  No.  12.    B6.  4  and  3.  Schumann. 
There  are  two  arrangements,  one  easier  than  the  other,  on 
opposite  pages. 

The  Chimes  of  Home.     F.  4 Parker.  40 

Has  one  smooth,  graceful,  gliding  movement,  from  begin- 
ning to  end.    Might  perhaps  be  marked  3  for  difficulty. 


25 


A  unREviATiONS.— Degrees  of  difficulty  arc  marked  frem  1  to  7. 
The  Icey  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C,  B6,  etc.  A  largo  Roman 
letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the  highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small 
Roman  letters  if  below  or  above  the  staff.  Thus:  "  C.  6.  c  to  K," 
means  "  Key  of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line 
below,  highest  letter,  E  on  the  4th  space. 
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Temperance  Glees  !    Temperance  Songs  !    Temperance  Hymns 

OLIVER  DITSOK  &  CO.  pviblish  a  lar^e  number  of  bonks  containino;  music  well  fitted  to  make  lodge  meetings,  social  temperance  meetings, 


They  wish  to  observe  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  words  that  have  exclvislTe 
cold  water"  subjects  are  the  only  ones  appropriate  to  meetings.        Persons  tire  of  these,  and  wish  more 
variety.        This  fact  has  been  recognized  in  one  of  our  prominent  books,  called : 


public  temperance  lectures,  etc.,  interesting, 
reference  to  "  '■"I'l  water"  Riihip.cts  an 


(New  and  enlarged  Edition).     By  ASA  HULL.     40  cts. 

Mr.  Hull  very  wisely  fills  but  65  pages,  or  half  the  book,  with  Tem- 
perance Songs  and  Glees.  These  are  brisk,  crisp,  wide-awake  ones, 
well  fitted  to  stir  and  warm  temperance  blood,  which  needs  music  more 
than  wine. 


Son 


Among  them  we  find   what  may  be   termed    "Temperance   War 


Temperance  Crusade. 
Sound  the  Battle  Cry. 
Rally  lor  the  Cause. 
Rallying  Song. 
The  Warfare. 
Marching  On. 
"We  are  Strong  I 
Temperance  Marseillaise. 


Battle  for  the  Eight. 
Temperance  Army. 
Temperance  Call. 
Conquer  or  Die. 
Field  of  Battle, 
On  to  meet  the  Foe. 
Temperance  Banner. 
Look  out  for  the  Enemy 


Then  there  is  the  praise  of  cold  water,  which  of  course  includes  the 
praise  of  tea  and  coffee  and  the  like: 

The  Drink  I'll  n=e.  The  drink  for  me. 

Sparkling  and  hright.  5P?j'S^"f  '^??1?'°- 

Sparkling  Water.  Cold  Water  Motto. 


Then  we  bave  the  solemn  warnings : 


Shun  Ihe  Cup. 

The  Stream  of  Woe. 


Touch  not  the  Cup. 
The  Social  Glass. 


@E    SLEE    BOOK  !! 

A  few  Other  son.^fs  on  various  Temp.iraiice  subjects,  complet©  this 
department.  Next  follow  a  few  easy  glees,  to  sing  for  entertainment 
in  social  meetings.     They  are: 


Larboard  Watch. 

Make  me  no  caudy  Chaplet. 

Wanderer's  Farewell. 

When  the  Swallows. 

Soldier's  Farewell, 

Hail,  srailine;  Morn, 

Come  o'er  the  Moonlit  Sea. 

Banish,  O  Maiden. 

In  addition  there  are,  at  the  end  of  this  useful  work,  more  than  40 
Sacred  Tunes : 


Ye  Shepherds,  tell  me. 
Life  let  U6  cherish. 
Switzer's  Song  of  Home. 
Rock  of  Lilierty. 
Boatmen's  Chorus. 
Spring's  Delighls. 
Glad  Spring-time. 
The  Old  Blacksmith. 


God  our  Guide. 

Riven  Rock. 

The  Harvesters. 

What  a  Friend! 

Whiter  than  Snow. 

Sing  his  LoTe. 

Sweet  Bye-and-Bye. 

Looking  to  Jesus. 

Under  his  Wings. 

All  to  Christ. 

All  for  Jesus. 

Work  for  the  Night. 

My  ain  Countrie. 

Only  remembered. 

In  God  we  trust. 

The  Great  Physician. 

Stand  up  for  Jesus. 

Rescue  the  Perishing. 

The  New  Song. 

Coronation. 

I  love  to  tell. 

Dennis. 

Walk  in  the  Light. 

Heleadeth  me. 

Songs  of  Faith. 

Saviour,  like  a  Shepherd. 

America. 

ZIon. 

Hebron.                         Greenvllls. 

Goodwin. 

Boylston. 
Balerma. 

Heber.                          Peterboro. 

Nettleton. 

Rockingham.                Charity. 

Newton. 

Marty  n. 

75    CTS. 

A  Collection  of  Sacred  and  Secular  Music  for  Temperance  Gather- 
ings, Glee  Clubs,  etc. 

This  is  a  fine  book  of  124  pages,  containing  about  50  songs  and  glees 
in  excellent  taste.     They  are : 


Again  we  meet. 

God  bipss  our  Home. 

O  Jesus,  who  for  love  of  me. 

Cross  and  Crown. 

Hear  the  Wives  and  Mothers. 

Don't  wed  a  man  who  drinks. 

Beware!    Beware! 

Good  Night,  Comrndes. 

When  dusky  Twilight. 

The  First  Glass. 

Siy  you'll  forgive. 

Crystal  River. 

3  o'clock  in  the  Morning. 

Vile  Wine-cup. 

Far  nway  from  Sorrow. 

Don't  forget. 

When  the  cup  is  flowing. 

Water  for  rac. 

Not  among  the  Rye. 

Beware  of  the  Snare. 

Long  and  Dreary  Way. 

Old  Man's  Drunk. 

Out  in  the  Snow. 

The  Cliilfl's  Appeal. 

Don't  sell  my  Father  Rum. 

Drinking  Gin. 

Learn  aTiade. 


Father,  hear  us ! 

Do  riglit. 

Father,  keep  me  near  thee. 

Teach  me  to  pray. 

I'm  done  with  you. 

Cup  of  Crystal. 

Take  care!    Take  care! 

Oh,  liush  thee,  my  darling. 

Sad  with  its  aching. 

KingWhisky. 

Our  Foes. 

Dinna  Forget. 

Temperance  Tree. 

Good-bye  to  Drink. 

Take  by  the  hand. 

Listen  to  my  Pleading. 

"\Vho  will  help. 

Remember  in  your  prayers. 

The  Proposal. 

Keeling. 

Cold  Water. 

Praying  Band. 

Throw  out  your  'Whisky  I 

Follow  up  the  Plow. 

We  won't  leave  the  Farm. 

Poor  Little  Tim. 

Living  Waters. 


Boards  3.5  cts.  Paper  30  cts. 
Ttiis  work  has  special  claims  on  Temperance  people,  as  it  ■was  pre- 
pared by  Mrs.  Maggie  N.  Van  Cott,  who  is  a  most  talented  and  useful 
lecturer  on  Temperance,  as  well  as  a  revival  preacher.  At  the  date  of 
this  writing,  she  has  just  conducted  a  Temperance  meeting,  at  which 
4,000  people  were  present.  Her  Praise  Book  was  prepared  for  Gospel 
Meetings,  Temperance  ones  as  well  as  other.     Some  of  the  songs  are : 

Temperance  Hymn.  Patiently  we've  waited. 

Temperance  Jfarch.  For  Cliildren. 

Temperance  Cliorus.  With  B.inner  and  Badge. 

Hope  tor  the  Fallen.  O'er  the  Dark  Abodes. 

And  besides  tbose  exclusively  for  Temperance,  there  are  many  cheer- 
ful hymns,  such  as : 

How  goes  the  Battle?  The  Fountain  lies  open. 

Beautiful  Home.  Rest  remaineth. 

Just  as  thou  art.  Storm  the  Fort. 

Anrl  many  others. 


A  Collection  of  Temperance  Melodies.   By  S.  K.  WHITING.   40ctB. 

Pure  Light  has  156  pages,  which  contain  altogether  too  many  good 
Temperance  lays  to  allow  their  names  being  tr.^nsferred  to  this  col- 
umn. It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  a  number  of  pages  are  filled  with 
music  for  the  ceremonies  of  the  Sous  of  Temperance,  and  of  the  Good 
Templars,  besides  which  there  are  120  songs,  all  full  of  life. 


Many  good  lyrics  will  also  be  found  in  the  older  Temperance  Song 
books,  as: 

THE  NEW  TEMPERANCE  MELODIST.  Bys.  hubbabd.   .50 

It  has  about  a  hundred  Songs. 

UNION  TEMPERANCE  SONG  BOOK.  -ss 


Attention  is  also  called  to  our  unexcelled  Praise  Books,  which,  in 
the  present  very  proper  union  of  Temperance  and  Christianity,  become 
superior  Temperance  books. 


By  D.  P.  HODGES. 


Boards  30  cts. ;  Paper  25  cts. 


This  is  so  beautiful  a  book  in  all  its  parts,  that  nothing  but  the  num- 
ber of  "  Revival "  song  books  in  the  market  at  the  date  of  publication, 
would  seem  to  have  prevented  its  very  general  adoption.  A  very  per- 
fect and  pure  poetical  and  musical  taste  ruled  in  the  selection  of  the 
songs,  which  will  constantly  improve  on  acquaintance.    A  few  are : 

All  to  Christ.  Beyond  the  smiling. 

Sweet  Bye  and  Bye.  Shadow  of  the  Cross. 

We'll  soon  be  there.  Beautiful  Vale  of  Rest. 

I  long  to  be  there.  Jerusalem. 

It  may  he  near.  I  love  to  tell  the  story. 

A  Hundred  and  Thirty  other  titles  could  be  here  written,  and  each 
would  indicate  a  hymn  or  tune  that  it  will  give  pleasure  to  sing. 

The  tasteful  picture  title,  with  its  motto :  "  Living  Waters  shall  flow 
out  of  Jerusalem,"  is  quite  appropriate  to  the  contents  of  the  book. 
and  is  a  pleasant  sight  for  Temperance  eyes. 


J[^=Specimkn  Copies  of  the  above  books  will  be  mailed,  post-free, 
for  the  Retail  Price.  Reductions,  of  course  for  quantities.  Order  of 
any  of  the  publishers  mentioned  below. 


Chas.  H.  Ditson  &  Co., 

843  BROADWAV,  NEW  YORK. 


Lyon  &  Healy, 

CHICAGO. 


PTTBLISHED    BT 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO., 

BOSTON. 
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Sherman,  Hyde,  &  Co., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


J.  E.  Ditson  &  Co., 

922  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHIU. 


Whole  Ko.  971. 
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Dwight's  Joubnal    of  Music, 

Puljlished  every  other  Saturday 
Olil'VEK.    I3ITS03Sr    Sc    CO. 

451  Wasliington  St.,  BostoE,  Mass. 

JOHN      S.      DWIGHT,      EDITOR. 

4a-THRMB.— If  mailed  or  called  for,  ^2.00  per  annum ; 
delivered  by  carriers,  $2.50.    Payment  in  advance. 
Advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  the  following  rates : 
One  insertion  per  line  30  cents. 
Bach  subsequent  insertion,  per  line,  20  cents. 
Special  rates  for  yearly  cards. 

J.  8.  SPOONBR,  PRINTER,  17  PROVINCE  ST. 


Ji-dtjertisemButs, 


NEW    ENGLAND 

MUSICAL     BUREAU, 

Furnishes  and  fills  Situations. 


Address    E.   TOURJEE, 

Music  Hall,  Boston.' 


EDWARD  SCHUBERTH   &  CO., 


Mnsic  Pilisliers,  Imprters  anfl  Healers. 

"  AH  the  latest  Publications." 
23  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK. 

869  Bkoadway  Side,  Ijet.  15tli  and  16th  Sts. 

BERNHARD  LISTEM  ANN  terminates  his  connection 
with  the  Boston  Philharmonic  Club  at  the  close  of 
the  present  season,  and  will  resume  his  Teaching  of  the 
Violin  on  or  after  June  1st,  1878.    Address:  Oliver  Dit- 
8on  &  Co.,  or  C.  Pruf er,  30  "West  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
966— 3mo8. 


!  !    ONWARD    I  !  . 

Onward  is  the  name  of  L.  O.  EMERSON'S  bool^  *<" 
SINGING  CLASSES  for  the  season  of  1878-79.  A  new 
and  fresh  collection  of  the  best  Secular  and  Sacred 
Music,  with  a  fuU  Instructive  Course.  Teachers  will 
please  examine.  52  Glees,  56  Sacred  Tunes,  and  15  An- 
thems are  provided.    Price  $7.50  per  dozen. 


FESTIVAL  CHORUS  BOOK! 

Compiled  by  J.  F.  COBB,  and  designed  for  Musical 
Conventione,  Societies,  Festivals,  etc.,  etc.  A  selection 
of  a  number  of  the  best  Choruses,  Sacred  and  Secular. 
144  large  pages.    ($12.  per  dozen). 


THE  CHURCH  OFFERING  ! 

By  L.  O.  EMERSON.  As  this  fine  book  contains  a 
Hundred  Anthems,  Motets,  etc.,  all  of  the  best  quality, 
it  is  a  fine  book  for  any  choir,  and  will  be  extensively 
used  as  an  Anthem  Book.  Its  first  design,  however,  is 
for  the  use  of  Episcopal  Choirs,  and  it  has  the  great- 
est variety  ever  brought  together  of  Anthems,  Venites, 
Gantates,  Jubilates,  Glorias,  and  of  all  other  pieces 
used  in  the  service.  Should  be  universally  used.  ($12. 
per  dozen.) 

Pablialted    l>y 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 


DR.  F.  .A.  WELTER,  Director  of  Music  at  the 
Virginia  Female  Institute,  Staunton,  Va.,  will  be 
open  f ot  an  engagement  in  like  capacity  or  as  Professor 
of  Classics  and  Modern  Languages.  Principals  or 
Trustees  of  Institutions  of  first  class  standing  only 
address  Box  33,  P.O.,  Stauntou,  Va.         [964-71 

DITSON  &  CO. 

Invite  renewed  attention  to  their  "Library"  seiies  of 
boobs.  It  is  continually  enlarging,  and  growing  richer 
by  the  addition  of  collections  of  successful  Songs  or 
Fieces,  and  includes  so  nearly  aU  that  are  good,  that  no 
player  or  singer  can  very  well  dispense  with  the  pres- 
ence of  at  least  a  few  of  the  volumes  among  thu  music 
on  the  Fiano  or  Organ. 

The  larger  books    are   collected    under  the    general 
title  of 

Home  Musical  Library. 


Vocal 

1.  The  Sunshine  of  Song. 

2.  The  World  of  Song. 

3.  Gems  of  English  Song. 

4.  Household  Melodies. 

Vol.  I. 
6.         "  "       "    II 

6.  Moore's  Irish  Melodies. 

7.  Silver  Chord. 

8.  Gems  of  German  Song. 

9.  Shower  of  Pearls. Duets 

10.  Gems  of  Scottish  Song. 

11.  "       Sacred       " 

12.  Wreath  of  Gems. 

13.  Operatic  Pearls. 

14.  Silver  Wreath. 

Vocal  and  Instrumental. 

15.  Musical  Treasure. 


InMfriiniental. 

16.  The  Cluster  of  Gems. 

17.  Gems  of  the  Dance. 

18.  Gems  of  Strauss. 

19.  Welcome  Home. 

20.  Pearls  of  Melody. 

21.  Pianist's  Album. 

22.  Pianoforte  Gems. 

23.  La  Cr6me  de  la  Cr6rae. 

Vol.  I. 

24.  "       "       "     "    II. 

25.  Fountain  of  Gems. 

26.  Piano  at  Home. 

4-Hand  Pieces. 

27.  Organ  at  Home. 

Reed  Organ  Pieces. 

28.  Home  Circle.    Vol.  I. 

29.  "  "  "    II. 

30.  Parlor  Music.    Vol.1. 
32.     "  "  ■'    n. 


Uniform  Binding  and  Price,    $2.50  Boards; 
$3.00  Cloth  ;  $4.00  Gilt. 

The  smaller  books  have  the  general  title  of 

Gem  Musical  Library, 

Are  elegant  affairs,  each  contains  80  weU  filled  pages, 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  25  songs  or  pieces,  well  dis- 
played, in  attractive  style. 

Price  in  Boards  $1.50 ;    in  Cloth  $2.00. 

OLIVETR    TDIISOlSr    <te    CO., 
119  &  451  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


Novello's  Publications. 

The  most  striking  and  popular  Choruses  of 
the  Oratorios,  the  Operas,  favorite  Cantatas, 
Odes,  Masses,  etc.,  etc.,  added  to  which  are 
large  numbers  of  separate  Anthems,  Canticles, 
Glees,  and  Four-Part  Songs. 

These  very  convenient  publications,  (a  thous- 
and or  more  in  number),  include  almost  every 
good  thing  in  Chorus  form  that  can  be  called 
for.  The  prices  of  most  of  them  vary  from  S  to 
15  cents  per  copy. 

Novello's   Octavo  Editions 

of  Services  by  Modern  Composers.  Sixty  Servi- 
ces, or  Parts  of  Services,  by  first-rate  English 
composers.  The  Credos,  Te  Deums,  Jubilates, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  also  published  separately. 

Novello's  Part-Song  Book. 

Second  Series.  A  Collection  of  Four-part  Songs 
and  Madrigals,  by  Modern  Composers. 

There  are  Twenty  volumes  in  the  series,  each 
containing  6  to  8  of  the  best  Part-Songs.  Sepa- 
rately, 6  cts.  to  15  cts.  Each  book  or  volume  50 
cts. 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co., 

0.  H.  DITSOF  &  00  J.  E.  DITSON  &  00., 

New  York.  Phila, 

SOLE    AGENTS 

For  tlie  United  States  for  NoTello's  PnDlicatioiis. 


V  0  0 AL . 

Absence.     (L' Absence).     G.   4.  d  to  F. 

Beethoven.  60 
Speak  again,  Love !  (Pur  dicesti).    Parle  en- 
core.    E.     5.     E  to  F.     Lotti.  A.  D.  1700.  50 
Brightly  the  Sunlight.     Serenade  Valse.     E. 

5.  E  to  a.  Metra.  50 

First  Day  of  Happiness.     (The  Sprites).    B6. 

5.  b  to  g.  Auber.  50 

Service  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

By  S.  N.  Penfleld. 
Benedictus.    E6.    4.  40 

Bonem  est.    E6.    4.  40 

Beuedic  Anima  mea.    E&.    4.  50 

Te  Deum.     A6.     4.  I.OO 

Deus  Miseratem.     A6.    4.  40 

The  Bells  of  Corneville. 
Jesus,  Lover  of  my  Soul.    Trio.    P.    4. 

d  to  E.  Milliken.  35 

The  King's  Highway.    D  major  and  minor. 

3.  c  to  P.  40 
The  Lost  Chord.  Ai.  E  to  a.  Sullivan.  40 
Every  Inch  a  Sailor.  G.  3.  d  to  F.  Read.  30 
Only  Waiting.    Alto  Song  and  Chorus. 

F.    3.    b  to  C.  Packard. 

Give  a  Cheer  to  Stanley.    Or,  Stanley  the 

Brave.     (With  Portrait.)    B6.    3. 
F  to  F.  Pratt.  40 

Agnus  Dei.    Behold  the  Lamb.  G.  3.  E  to  E. 

Wright.  30 
My  Faith  looks  up  to  Thee.     A6.  3.  G  to  a. 

Wright.  30 
Good  Bye,  lovely  Lou  I  D.  2.  d  to  E.  Bead.  30 
You  get  more  like  your  Dad  every  Day.    C. 

2.  B  to  E.  Walker.  30 

King  Christmas.       C.     3.     g  to  D.      Batton.  35 
On  the  Banks  of  the  Manzanares.     (Am 

Ufer  des  Flusses. )  D.  4.  d  to  F.  Jensen.  30 
Seeking.    D  minor.    3.    d  to  P.  Diehl.  40 

Eyes  so  Blue.     B6.     3.     d  to  F.  Pinsiiti.  40 

Infltramental. 

Les  Harmoniennes.    Three  Pieces,  by 

Joachim  Raff. 
No.  1.    Fleurette.    C.    3.  30 

"  2.  Echo.  (Souvenir  de  Suisse,)  G.  4.  35 
Salem  Assemblies  Waltzes.    3.  Missud.  35 

Silver  Forest  Echo  Polka.     E&.    3.   Williams.  30 
Selection  of  Airs  from  "  Chimes  of  Nor- 
mandy."   3.  Cramer.  1.00 
Polka  Mazurka,  from  "  Chimes  of  Nor- 
mandy."   C.    3.  Naiif.  40 
Exaltation.     (Aufschwung.)     Op.  12. 

F  minor.    5.  Schumann.  40 

Tarantelle.         Eft  minor    6.  Schumann.  50 

Bells  of  Corneville.    Waltzes.       3.       Pratt.  35 
Favorite  Authors.    Choice  melodies  simpli- 
fied by  n.  Maylath. 
No.  4.    Marche  de  Nuit.  (Gottschalk).  F. 

4.  75 
No.  8.    Grand  Polka  de  Concert.   (Gotts- 
chalk).   F.    4.                                              75 

No.  9.  LaE6ve.  (Wallace).  G.  4.  1.00 
Whims.  (Grillen).  D6.  4.  Schumann.  35 
My  Happiest  Day  in  Berlin.    Waltz.        3. 

Gting'l.  60 
II  Trovatore.    Fantasia  Brillante.       E6.    5. 

S.  Smith.  1.00 
Books. 

Loeschhorn's  Piano  Stxidies.  With  Ameri- 
can fingering.   Op.  65.   Bks.  1,  2  &  3,  ea.  1.00 
Do.  Op.  66.  "  "        1.25 


Music  by  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense 
being  one  cent  for  every  two  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof, 
one  or  two  cents  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music.  Persona 
at  a  distance  will  iind  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obnining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
these  rates. 


DTVIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC 


A-H-ARDED  to  L,.  POSTA'WKA  &  CO.,  rambriasreport, 
Mass.  The  X'tiitetl  States  Centennial  Commission  an- 
nonnces  tlie  followinpr  astlie  basis  of  an  Award  to  Lntus 
PosTAWKA  &  Cn.,  Camln-idp:epovt,  Mass.,  for  JPIAlVtS 
STOOJJ.  Report.— For  ing:enuityof  consti-uction,  and 
firmness  andimmoval'ility  wlien  in  use. 

A.  T.  GOSlimtX,  Director-General. 
[SEALl.  J.  R.  HAWLEY,  President. 

Attest:  J.  L.  CAJtPHELL,  Secretary. 
•'We  tliink  tlie  Stooi  one  of  tlie  best  ever  offered  to  tlie 
public.  STEINWAY  &  SONS,  New  York." 

TV/TTTCJTO  Realizinp:  how  niiicU  time  and  effort  are 
iVlUolUi  consnniefl,  botli  by  Professionals  and 
Amateurs,  in  tbe  search  for  good  mus:c,  in  sufBcient 
niimiier  and  variety  for  tlie  constant  demand,  Miss 
Bro^Ti  offers  her  assistance  in  selecting:  it,  for  teaching 
or  concert  purposes,  or  to  increase  private  repertoires. 
This  has  been  done  successfully  in  England,  and  fills  a 
great  need  here. 

References:— Mr.  Wm.  H.  Sherwood,  Rev.  Dr.  C.  A. 
Bartol. 

jnSS  MARIE  A.  BROWN, 

P.  O.  Box  900,  Boston. 
N.B.— Not  an  agency,  nor  carried  on  in  the  interest  of 
any  firm.  Qt'S 


J 

Publishers  of  Music  and  Music  Books.   Dealers 
ill  Pianos,  Peed  Organs,  and  all  otlier  Musical 
Instruments,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
440  &  431   Washingrton  Street,   Boston, 

C.  H.  DITSON&CO., 

[successors  to  J.  L.  PBTERS,] 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
943  Broadnay,  A'en-  York. 

[successors    to    lee    &    WALKER,"] 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music 
and  Musical  Merchandise. 

OS2  Cliextnnt  Street,  Pliilaflelphia. 

The  above  three  stores  have  close  connections, 
so  that  the  same  music  and  the  same  music 
bcoks  may  be  seen  and  are  for  sale  in  each 
store;  as  also  in  the  stores  of  the  following 
special  Agents: 

Music  Publishers,   and   Wholesale    and  Retail 
Dealers  in  Sheet  Slusic,  Music  Books,  Musical 
Instruments,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
The  largest  stock  in  the  North  West. 
Cliicagro,  III. 

Sherman,  Hyde  &  Co., 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Music,  Music 
Books,  Musical  Instruments  and  Musical  Mer- 
chandise. 

San  fraucisco. 


MKS.    FLOEA.    E.    BAKKT,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.    124  Chandler  St. , 
near  Columbus  Avenue. 


GW.  FOSTER,  Conductor  and  Vocalist,  will  resume 
.  Lessons  on  and  after  Oct.  9, 1875,  at  690  Washington 
Street,  rooms  of  Woodward  <fe  Brown,  Boston.  Call  Sat- 
urdays from  11  to  12  o'clock. 


i 


FOR    THE    NEXT 


lUSICAL    SEASOi^. 


Clark's  Reed  Organ  Melodies, 


By  Wm.  H.  Clarke,  $2..50  in  Boards,  $.3.00  in  Cloth,  $4.00  Gilt.  A  great  deal  of  music 
made  for  Keed  instruments  is  merely  Piano  music.  It  is  quite  true,  that  on  the  modern  Keed 
Organ,  one  can  play  anything  in  the  compass  of  the  instrument,  providing  the  music  is  not  too 
rapid  )'<u' the  clear  "  speech"  of  the  reeds,  and  produce  a  good  effect.  Still  there  i.s  a  true 
Keed  Organ  Music,  which  is  peculiar  to  tbe  instrument,  and  sounds  better  on  that  than  on 
anything  else. 

This  kind  of  music  almost  exclusively  fills  the  collection  of  "  Melodies."  A  little  concession 
is  made  to  convenience  of  playing  among  amateurs,  by  retaining  a  simple  chord  bass,  which 
will  be  found  attached  to  part  of  the  pieces.  Otherwise,  the  airs  are  in  strict  Reed  organ  style,  as 
will  be  well  believed  by  those  who  accidentally  commence  at  the  beginning,  and  are  drawn  on 
by  the  beauty  of  the  contents,  until  one  is  really  reluctant  to  leave  the  book  before  the  end  is 
reached.    There  are  200  pages,  full  Sheet  Music  size,  and  about  120  pieces. 


{In  Prospect). 


Glarke'g  Harmonic  Sohool  for  the  Organ. 


By  Wm.  H.  Clarke. 


This  fine  book  will  be  ready  for  the  use  of  Organists  on  their  return  from  the  summer  vaca- 
tions. A  glance  at  the  manuscript  will  show  that  the  author  is  quite  hkely  to  make  as  happy  a 
"hit"  as  in  the  case  of  his  "Modern  School  for  Reed  Organs"  wliicli  has  been  a  perfect  success. 

The  present  book,  which  is  for  Pipe  Organs,  aims  to  train  the  learner,  at  one  and  the  same 
time  to  play  on  the  organ,  and  to  compose  and  extemporine  on  it.  Thus,  after  mastering  some 
explanations,  and  working  through  a  number  of  the  usual,  (and  some  unusual)  exercises,  he 
is  allowed  to  study  an  organ  piece  in  two  parts.  No  sooner  has  he  studied  it,  than  he  is  told 
how  it  is  made : — how  he  can  make  one  like  it ;  and  may  begin  to  put  two  little  musical  ideas 
together  in  a  ruleable  way,  so  as  to  produce  a  very  short  organ  piece,  but  one  of  good  combina- 
tion. On  this  plan,  practice  and  composition  go  on  together,  until  the  young  organist,  at  his 
first  essay  in  playing  in  public,  is  able  reasonably  well  to  make  his  own  interludes  and  volun- 
taries. 


OltT^W^I^ID! 


By  L.  O.  Emerson. 


A  hook  for  Singing  Classes.  Tbe  demand  for  books  especially  denoted  to  the  needs  of  singing 
classes  continues  unabated;  and,  very  properly,  this  demand  is  in  the  direction  of  secular,  , 
more  than  sacred  music;  since  to  many,  it  seems  lil^e  trifling,  to  practice  the  sounds  of  the 
scale,  and  the  technics  of  singing,  in  connection  with  what  should  be  sung  in  a  "  reverential " 
way.  The  brilliant  "  Onward  "  will  be  well  filled  with  the  most  interesting  music,  of  all  kinds 
that  are  useful  to  practice. 

(Just  Published). 
,) 


By  a.  N.  Johnson. 


Jiisi's  New  Woi  i  tail  Base.  $1,00. 

A  remarkably  clear,  easy  and  thorough  method  of  learning  to  play  Church  Music,  Glee 
Music,  and  all  Music  containing  Chords,  or  that  has  Four  or  more  Parts.  All  who  play  for 
other  people  to  sing  need  to  learn  to  play  Chords,  and  these  instructions,  which  are  simplicity 
itself,  and  these  exercises,  will  enable  one  to  do  it,  even  without  a  teacher,  thus  greatly  enrichr 
ing  the  fuUness  of  the  Organ  or  Piano  playing.  Order  by  full  title,  Johnson's  New  Method  for 
Thorough  Base. 

The  Church  Offering.    By  l.  o.  emersom. 

This  book  brings  together,  for  the  first  time,  all  the  music,  both  in  Anthem  and  Chant  form, 
that  is  needed  to  make  variety  in  the  service  of  Episcopal  churches.  The  Anthems,  Te  Deums, 
Glorias,  &c.,  will  however,  sound  well  in  any  place;  and  the  collection  will  be  valuable  as  an 
Anthem  book  for  any  choir. 

[Just  Published). 

THE  RUDIMENTS  OF  MUSIC.    50  cts,    by  wm.  h.  cummings. 

This  is  a  new  and  very  sensible  Primer  of  Music,  which  oomnienoes  with  the  idea  that  sounds 
are  represented  bylines  and  spaces,  and  their  length,  by  notes;  an  idea  which  is  valuable 
enough  to  commend  the  whole  book,  which  is  a  good  one  to  place  in  a  pupil's  hands. 

{Just  Published). 


m  Pi^a®«P®pii 


By  ERNEST  PAUER. 


A  very  "nice"  book,  which  contains  the  Scales,  Arpeggios,  exercises  in  Thirds,  &c.,  &c., 
being  about  all  the  stock  of  those  who  make  instruction  books.  Plain  explnnations,  a  history 
of  the  Pianoforte,  and  a  list  of  musical  terms,  make  this  a  valuable  collection  of  materials. 

{Just  Published). 

THE    ORGAN.      80  cts.      by  dr.  John  Stainer. 

A  very  attractive  and  useful  work,  with  history  and  description  of  the  Organ,  illustrated 
with  plates,  directions  for  practice,  a  full  pedal  course,  and  a  number  of  exercises  and  pieces 
for  study. 

I=>"0"BX.ISI3:EI3    B"5r 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  449  &  451  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
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Characteristics  of  Beethoven's  Music. 

[From  the  concluclins;  portion  of  Mr.  G-eoege  Grove's 
thorough  and  admirable  article  "  Beethoven,"  in  Part 
n.  of  his  Dictionary  of  MuHc  and  Muaicians.  (London  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  1878).] 

Beethoven's  music  has  been  divided  by  Herr 
von  Lenz*  into  three  styles,  and  the  division 
has  evidently  some  justice  in  it,  or  it  would 
not  have  been  so  widely  accepted  as  it  is  even 
by  those  who  differ  alDout  its  details.  That 
the  division  is  not  chronological  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  M.  Lenz  includes  the  3nd  Sym- 
phony (op.  36),  written  in  1803,  in  the  first 
period,  while  he  places  the  Sonatas  op.  S6  and 
37,  which  were  completed  a  year  earlier,  and 
the  3  Sonatas  op.  31,  which  were  written  m 
company  with  the  3nd  Symphony,  in  the  sec- 
ond period.  As  far  as  the  Sonatas  are  con- 
cerned he  ends  the  first  period  with  op.  33. 

But  we  may  go  further  than  that.  The  first 
movement  of  the  Solo  Sonata  in  E  flat  (op.  7) 
and  the  Finale  of  the  Quartet  in  F,  op.  18, 
No.  1,  contain  examples  of  the  episodes  which 
form  one  of  Beethoven's  main  characteristics, 
such  as  even  the  first  movement  of  the  Broica 
can  hardly  surpass  for  independence  and  orig- 
inality. The  Scherzo  of  Sympliony  No.  1  and 
the  Scherzo  and  Finale  of  Symphony  No.  3 
contain  passages  which  would  be  found  origi- 
nal and  characteristic  if  met  with  in  the  com- 
positions of  many  years  later.  Some  will  find 
it  hard  to  place  the  Quartet  in  F  minor,  which 
Mendelssohn  thought  the  most  BeethovenisJi  of 
all  Beethoven's  works,  in  anything  but  the 
third  style;  while  the  overture  in  C,  op.  134, 
written  in  1833,  might  'be  classed  with  the 
works  of  an  earlier  period .  And  yet  on  the 
whole  the  division  is  just,  as  an  expression  of 
the  fact  that  Beethoven  was  always  in  prog- 
ress; and  that,  to  an  extent  greater  than  any 
other  musician,  his  style  matured  and  altered 
as  he  grew  in  life.  He  began,  as  it  was  natu- 
ral and  inevitable  he  should,  with  the  best  style 
of  his  day — the  style  of  Mozart  and  Haydn; 
with  melodies  and  passages  that  might  be  al- 
most mistaken  for  theirs,  with  compositions 
apparently  moulded  in  intentiont  on  them. 
And  yet  even  during  this  Mozartian  epoch  we 
meet  with  works  or  single  movements  which 
are  not  Mozart,  which  Mozart  perhaps  could 
not  have  written,  and  which  very  fully  reveal 
the  future  Beethoven.  Such  are  the  first  two 
movements  of  the  Sonata  in  A  (op.  2),  the 
Sonatas  in  E  flat  (op.  7)  and  D  (op.  10,  No.  8) 
and  B  flat  (op.  33),  the  Scherzos  of  the  1st  and 
3nd  Symphonies  already  inentioned,  and  the 
Coda' of  the  Finale  to  the  3nd  Sympheny. 
From  this  youthful  period  he  parses  by  the  3 
Sonatas  op.  81 — which  we  have  seen  him  speak- 
ing of  as  a  change  in  his  style — by  the  Kreut- 
zer  Sonata  (March,  1808),  by  the  Pianoforte 
Concerto  in  C  minor,  J  and  by  the  Eroica  (1804), 
to  his  mature  period,  a  time  of  extraordinary 
greatness,  full  of  individuality,  character,  and 
humor,  but  still  more  full  of  power  and  mastery 
and  pregnant  strong  sense. 

This  splendid  and  truly  astonishing  period 
contains  the  opera  of  Leonora-Fidelio,  with 
its  4  overtures :  the  Mass  in  C ;  six  Symphonies, 
from  the  Eroica  to  the  No.  8  inclusive;  the 
overture  to  Coriolan;  the  Egmont  music;  the 
Pianoforte  Concertos  in  C4  and  E  flat ;  the  "Vi- 
olin Concerto;  the  Rassoumoffsky  Quartets, 
and  those  in  E  flat  and  F  minor.;  the  3  later 

*  Beethoven  et  ses  trois  Styles.    Petersbourg,  1852. 

t  Sonata,  op.  10,  No.  1 ;  m  elody  in  working  out  of  1st 
movement  of  Septet;  Adagio  of  op.  31,  No.  1 ;  Quintet 
op.  16. 

tin  the  Finale  of  this  worl!  we  almost  surprise  the 
change  of  style  in  the  act  of  being  made. 


P.  F.  Trios ;  the  Liederkreis ;  and  last  not  least, 
a  dozen  Sonatas  for  Piano  solo,  of  which  the 
chiefs  are  the  D  minor  and  the  '  Appassionata, ' 
though  the  others  are  closely  akin  and  hardly 
inferior. 

Prom  this  period  of  extraordinary  force  and 
mastery — though  abounding  also  in  beauty  and 
sentimefit — he  passes  by  a  second  transition  to 
Iiis  third  and  final  style.  This  tr.ansition  is 
perhaps  more  obvious  than  the  former.  The 
difference  between  the  9th  Symphony  and  its 
predecessors — not  only  in  dimensions  and  in 
the  use  of  the  chorus,  but  in  elevation  and 
sentiment,  and  in  total  impression  produced — 
is  unmistakable.  The  five  Pianoforte  Sonatas, 
op.  101  to  111,  are  perfectly  distinct  from  any 
of  the  earlier  ones,  not  only  in  individuality — 
for  all  Beethoven's  works  are  distinct — but  in 
a  certain  wistful  yearning,  a  sort  of  sense  of 
the  invisible  and  vision  of  the  infinite,  mingled 
with  their  power.  The  last  Quartets,  op.  137 
to  op.  135,  have  the  same  characteristics  as  the 
Sonatas;  but  they  are  also  longer,  full  of 
changes  of  time,  less  observant  than  before  of 
the  traditional  forms  of  expression,  less  careful 
to  make  obvious  the  links  of  connection,  and 
still  more  full  of  intense  personality  and  of  a 
wild  unimprisoned  spirit.  All  the  sentiment 
and  earnestness  of  Schumann,  all  the  grace  and 
individuality  of  Schubert,  are  there;  with  an 
intensity,  breadth,  and  completeness,  which 
those  masters  might  perhaps  have  attained  if 
they  had  bestowed  the  time  and  pains  on  their 
work  which  Beethoven  did.  In  this  period  he 
passes  from  being  the  greatest  musician  to  be 
a  great  teacher,  and  in  a  manner  which  no  one 
ever  did  before  and  possibly  no  one  will  ever 
do  again,  conveys  lessons  which  by  their  in- 
tense suggestiveness  have  almost  the  force  of 
moral  teaching.  The  cause  of  this  is  not  far 
to  seek.  As  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding 
portion  of  this  sketch  the  year  1814  was  tlie 
culminating  period  of  Beethoven's  prosperity. 
He  had  produced  his  latest  and  then  greatest 
works  under  such  favorable  circumstances  as 
no  musician  had  before  enjoyed.  He  had  been 
feted  and  caressed  by  emperors  and  empresses, 
and  others  of  the  greatest  of  this  world's  great ; 
he  had  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  been  able  to 
put  by  money,  and  feel  at  all  independent  of 
daily  labor.  Immediately  on  this  came  an 
equally  great  and  sudden  reverse — and  that  not 
a  material  reverse  so  much  as  a  blow  to  his 
spirit,  and  a  series  of  misfortunes  to  mind  and 
lieart  such  as  left  all  his  former  sufferings  far 
behind.  His  brother's  death;  the  charge  of 
the  nephew ;  the  collision  with  the  widow  and 
with  his  other  relatives  and  friends ;  the  law- 
suits ;  the  attempts  to  form  a  home  of  his  own, 
and  the  domestic  worries  and  wretchedness 
consequent  thereon;  the  last  stages  of  his  deaf- 
ness ;  the  appearance  of  chronic  bad  health ; 
the  actual  want  of  money — all  these  things, 
which  lasted  for  many  years,  formed  a  Valley 
of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  such  as  few  men  have 
been  called  to  traverse,  and  which  must  inevi- 
tably have  exercised  a  great  influence  on  a  na- 
ture so  sensitive  and  in  some  respects  so  mor- 
bid. That  this  fiery  trial  did  not  injure  his 
power  of  production  is  evident  from  the  list  of 
the  great  works  which  form  the  third  period — 
from  op.  101  inclusive.  That  it  altered  the 
tone  and  color  of  his  utterance  is  equally  evi- 
dent from  the  works  themselves.  '  He  passes, ' 
as  Mr.  Dannreuther  has  finely*  said,  '  beyond 
the  horizon  of  a  mere  singer  and  poet,  and 
touches  upon  the  domain  of  the  seer  and  the 
prophet;  where,  in  unison  with  all  genuine 
mystics  and  ethical  teachers,  lie  delivers  a  mos- 

*  MacmWan's  Magazine,  July,  18T6. 


sage  of  religious  love  and  resignation,  identifi- 
cation with  the  sufferings  of  all  living  creatures, 
deprecation  of  self,  negation  of  personality, 
release  from  the  world.' 

Beyond  the  individual  and  peculiar  charac- 
ter which  distinguishes  his  works  and  makes 
them  Beethovenish,  as  Haydn's  are  Haydnish 
and  Mozart's  Mozartish,  though  in  a  greater 
degree  because  of  the  stronger  character  of  the 
man — there  are  definite  peculiarities  in  Beetho- 
ven's way  of  working  which  should  be  specified 
as  far  as  possible.  That  he  was  no  wild  radi- 
cal, altering  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  altera- 
tion, or  in  the  mere  search  for  originality,  is 
evident  from  the  length  of  time  during  which 
he  abstained  from  publishing  or  even  compos- 
ing works  of  pretension,  and  from  the  likeness 
which  his  early  works  possess  to  those  of  his 
predecessors.  He  began  naturally  with  the 
forms  which  were  in  use  in  his  days,  and  his 
alteration  of  them  grew  very  gradually  with 
the  necessities  of  his  expression.  The  form  of 
the  sonata  is  '  the  transparent  veil  through 
which  Beethoven  seems  to  have  looked  at  all* 
music'  And  the  good  points  of  that  form 
he  retained  to  the  last — the  'triunef  symmetry 
of  exposition,  illustration,  and  repetition,' 
which  that  admirable  method  allowed  and  en- 
forced— but  he  permitted  himself  a  much 
greater  liberty  than  his  predecessors  had  done 
in  the  relationship  of  the  keys  of  the  different 
movements  and  parts  of  movements,  and  inthe 
proportion  of  the  clauses  and  sections  with 
which  he  built  them  up.  In  other  words,  he 
was  less  bound  by  the  forms  and  musical  rules, 
and  more  swayed  by  the  thought  which  he  had 
to  expi-ess,  and  the  directions  which  that 
thought  took  in  his  mind. 

1.  The  range  of  keys  within  which  the  com- 
posers of  sonatas  and  symphonies  before  Beet- 
ho.ven  confined  themselves  was  very  narrow. 
Taking  the  first  movement  as  an  example  of 
the  practice,  the  first  theme  was  of  course  giv- 
en out  in  the  tonic,  and  this,  if  major,  was  al- 
most invariably  answered  in  due  course  by  a 
second  theme  in  the  '  dominant '  or  fifth  above ; 
for  instance,  if  the  sonata  was  in  C  the  second 
subject  would  be  in  G,  if  in  D  it  would  be  in 
A.  If  the  movement  were  in  minor,  the  answer 
was  in  the  relative  major — C  minor  would  be 
answered  by  B  flat,  A  minor  by  C  natural,  and 
so  on.  This  is  the  case  19  times  out  of  30  in 
the  sonatas  and  syi»phonies  of  Haydn  and  Mo- 
zart. A  similar  restriction  governed  the  key 
of  the  second  movement.  It  was  usually  in  the 
'  sub-dominant '  or  fifth  below — in  P  if  the  key 
of  the  piece  were  C,  in  B  flat  if  the  key  were 
F,  and  so  on.  If  the  piece  were  in  a  minor 
key  the  second  movement  was  in  the  third  be- 
low. A  little  more  latitude  was  allowed  here 
than  in  the  former  case ;  the  subdominant  now 
and  then  became  the  dominant,  or,  very  rarely, 
the  '  mediant '  or  third  above ;  and  the  relative 
major  was  occasionally  exchanged  for  the  ton- 
ic major. 

Beethoven,  as  already  remarked,  adopted 
very  different  relations  in  respect  of  the  change 
of  key  from  one  movement  to  another.  Out 
of  81  works  in  sonata  form  he  makes  the  tran- 
sition to  the  dominant  only  3  times ;  to  the 
subdominant  19  times;  to  the  mediant  or  3rd 
above  4  times ;  and  to  the  submediant  or  3rd 
below  30  times.  From  tonic  major  to  tonic 
minor  he  changes  13,  and  from  minor  to  major 
8  times.  His  favorite  change  was  evidently  to 
the  submediant  or  third  below — that  is  to  say, 
to  a  key  less  closely  related  to  the  tonic  and 
more  remote  than  the  usual  key.     He  makes  it 

» Ibid. 
I  Ibid. 
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in  his  first  work  (Op.  1,  No.  2).  In  his  B  flat 
trio  (op.  971  he  has  it  twice,  and  in  his  Varia- 
tions on  an  original  theme  (op.  34),  each  of 
the  first  five  variations  is  a  third  below  the 
preceding. 

In  the  relation  of  his  first  and  second  sub- 
jects he  is  more  orthodox.  Out  of  26  of  the 
Pianoforte  Sonatas  the  usual  change  to  the 
dominant  occurs  18  times,  to  the  mediant  3, 
and  to  the  submediant  3. 

2.  Another  of  his  innovations  had  respect 
to  the  connection  of  the  different  subjects  or 
clauses.  His  predecessors  were  in  the  habit 
rather  of  separating  their  clauses  than  of  con- 
necting them;  and  this  they  did  by  conven- 
tional passages  of  entirely  different  character 
from  the  melodious  themes  themselves,  stuffed 
in  between  the  themes  like  so  much  hay  or  pa- 
per for  mere  packing.  Any  symphony  of  Mo- 
zart or  Haydn  will  give  examples  of  this, 
~which  Wagner*  compares  to  the  '  rattling  of 
the  dishes  at  a  royal  feast.'  Mozart  also  has  a 
way  of  drawing  up  and  presenting  arms  before 
the  appearance  of  the  second  subject,  which 
tends  to  cut  the  movement  up  into  very  defi- 
nite portions.  Of  these  tiresome  and  provok- 
ing intermediate  periods  Beethoven  got  rid  by 
the  use  of  phrases  which  are  either  parts  of  the 
main  theme  or  closely  related  to  it;  and  he 
thus  gives  his  movements  a  unity  and  consist- 
ency as  if  it  were  an  organic  growth,  and  not 
a  piece  of  work  cunningly  put  together  by  art 
or  man's  device.  How  he  effects  this,  and  the 
very  tentative  and  gradual  way  in  which  he 
does  it,  may  be  seen  in  Symphonies  1  and  2 
and  the  Eroica,  in  which  last  all  trace  of  the 
old  plan  has  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

3.  The  first  movement  of  the  Eroica  sup- 
plies instances  of  other  innovations  on  the  es- 
tablished forms.  Not  only  in  the  '  exposition' 
(before  the  double  bar)  are  other  themes 
brought  in  besides  the  two  main  subjects,  but 
in  the  'illustration,'  or,  to  use  the  more  com- 
mon term,  the  'working  out,'  there  is  an  un- 
anticipated explosion  which,  to  say  the  least, 
IS  entirely  without  precedent,  followed  by  an 
entirely  fresh  episode  as  important  as  anything 
that  has  occurred  before,  and  that  again  by  a 
new  feature  (the  staccato  bass)  which,  while  it 
accompanies  and  reinforces  the  main  subject, 
adds  materially  to  the  interest  of  the  music. 
Again,  in  the  'repetition'  we  have  not  only  a 
great  departure  from  regular  rule  in  the  keys 
which  the  music  goes  through,  but  we  have  a 
coda  of  no  less  than  140  bars  long,  proclaim- 
ing itself  by  its  opening  as  an  independent 
member  of  the  movement,  and  though  made 
almost  entirely  out  of  previous  material,  yet 
quite  differently  expressed  from  anything  be- 
fore, and  full  of  fresh  meaning.  Now  none  of 
these  alterations  and  addi  ions  to  the  usual 
forms  were  made  by  Beethoven  for  their  own 
sake.  They  were  made  because  he  had  some- 
thing to  say  on  his  subject  which  the  rules  did 
not  give  him  time  and  space  to  say,  and  which 
he  could  not  leave  unsaid.  His  work  is  a  po- 
em in  which  the  thoughts  and  emotions  are  the 
first  things,  and  the  forms  of  expression  second 
and  subordinate.  Still,  evea  in  his  innova- 
tions, how  careful  he  is  to  keep  as  near  the 
rules  as  possible  I  His  chief  episodes  occur  in 
the  working  out,  where  a  certain  licence  was 
always  lawful;  and  codas  were  recognized, 
and  had  been,  as  in  Mozart's  'Jupiter,' 
turned  to  noble  account.  The  same  character- 
istics are  found  in  the  ninth  Symphony  as  in 
the  third,  only,  the  mood  of  mind  being  entire- 
ly different,  the  mode  of  expression  is  different 
too,  but  the  principle  of  the  perfect  subordina- 
tion of  the  expression  to  the  thought,  while 
adhering  as  closely  to  the  '  form  '  as  was  con- 
sistent with  perfect  expression,  is  the  same. 
One  or  two  pieces  of  his  second  period  may 
however  be  named,  in  which  both  thought  and 
mode  of  expression  are  so  entirely  different 
from  anything  before  them,  that  they  stand 
quite  by  themselves.  Such  movements  as  tlie 
opening  Adagio  of  the  Sonata  in  C  sharp  mi- 

*  Music  of  the  Future,  translated  by  Dannreuther, 
1873;  p.  44. 


nor,  or  the  Con  moto  of  the  Pianoforte  Con- 
certo in  G — in  which  Schumann  used  to  see  a 
picture  of  Orpheus  taming  brute-nature — have 
no  prototypes ;  they  are  pure  creations,  found- 
ed on  nothing  previous,  but  absolutely  new  in 
style,  idea,  and  form. 

In  the  later  quartets  it  must  be  admitted  that 
he  wandered  further  away  from  the  old  paths; 
the  thought  there  seems  everything  and  the 
form  almost  nothing.  And  this  fact,  as  much 
as  the  obscurity  and  individuality  of  the 
thoughts  themselves  and  their  apparent  want 
of  connexion  until  they  have  become  familiar, 
is  perhaps  the  cause  that  these  noble  works  are 
so  difficult  to  understand.  The  forms,  depend 
upon  it,  were  founded  in  reason  and  nature. 
They  grew  through  long  periods  to  be  what 
Haydn  fixed  them  at;  and  as  long  as  the 
thoughts  of  composers  did  not  burst  their  lim- 
its they  were  perfect.  Beethoven  came,  and 
he  first  enlarged  and  modified  them,  adhering 
however  to  their  fundamental  principle  of  re- 
currence and  recapitulation,  till  in  the  end, 
withdrawn  more  and  more  into  himself  by  his 
deafness,  he  wrote  down  what  he  felt,  often 
without  thinking  of  the  exigences  of  those  who 
were  to  hear  him.  This  however  only  applies 
to  the  later  Quartets.  The  ninth  Symphony 
and  the  last  Pianoforte  Sonatas  are  as  strictly 
in  form,  and  as  coherent  and  intelligible,  as 
could  be  desired. 

4.  A  striking  instance  of  this  loyalty  is 
found  in  Beethoven's  treatment  of  the  '  Intro- 
duction.' This — a  movement  in  slow  time, 
preceding  the  first  Allegro — forms  part  of  the 
original  design  of  the  overture  by  Lully,  and 
is  found  in  nine  out  of  ten  of  Handel's  over- 
tures. Haydn  often  has  one  in  his  sympho- 
nies, usually  8  to  12  bars  long,  occasionally  as 
much  as  20.  Mozart  has  prefixed  similar  pref- 
aces to  some  of  his  works,  such  as  the  Sympho- 
ny in  E  flat,  the  Quintet  for  Piano  and  Wind 
instruments,  and  the  famous  Quartet  in  C,  ded- 
icated to  Haydn.  Beethoven,  besides  placing 
one  before  his  Quintet  for  Piano  and  Wind 
(op.  16),  which,  as  already  remarked,  is  like  a 
challenge  to  Mozart,  has  one  to  the  Sonata 
Pathetique  and  to  the  first  Symphony.  In  the 
last  of  these  cases  it  is  12  bars  long.  In  the 
2nd  Symphony  it  expands  to  33  bars  long,  and 
increases  largely  in  development.  But  even 
this  is  a  mere  preface  when  compared  with  the 
noble  and  impressive  movements  which  usher 
in  the  Allegros  of  the  4th  and  7th  Symphonies 
— long  and  independent  movements,  the  latter 
no  less  than  80  bars  in  length,  full  of  import- 
ant and  independent  ideas,  and  of  the  grand- 
est effect. 

In  all  the  instances  mentioned — the  Succes- 
sion of  Keys,  the  Episodes,  the  Coda,  the  In- 
troduction— Beethoven's  modifications  seem  to 
have  sprung  from  the  fact  of  his  regarding  his 
music  less  as  a  piece  of  technical  performance 
than  his  predecessors  had  perhaps  done,  and 
more  as  the  expression  of  the  ideas  with  which 
his  mind  was  charged.  The  ideas  were  too 
wide  and  too  various  to  be  contained  in  the 
usual  limits,  and  therefore  the  limits  had  to  be 
enlarged.  He  regards  first  what  he  has  to  say 
— his  thought — and  how  he  shall  convey  and 
enforce  and  reiterate  that  thought,  so  as  to  ex- 
press it  to  his  hearer  exactly  as  he  thinks  it, 
without  being  careful  to  find  an  old  formula 
in  which  to  conch  it.  Even  consecutive  fifths 
were  no  hindrance  to  him — they  gave  the  exact 
sound  in  which  he  wished  to  convey  his  idea 
of  the  mornent ;  and  therefore  he  used  them  as 
naturally,  as  a  speaker  might  employ  at  a  par- 
ticular juncture,  with  the  best  effect,  an  ex- 
pression usually  quite  inadmissible.  No  doubt 
other  musicians  had  used  similar  liberties;  but 
not  to  the  same  extent,  because  no  one  before 
had  been  gifted  with  so  independent  and  orig- 
inal a  nature.  But  in  Beethoven  the  fact  was 
connected  with  the  peculiar  position  he  had 
taken  in  society,  and  with  the  new  ideas  which 
the  general  movement  of  freedom  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  French  Revo- 
lution in  particular,  had  forced  even  into  such 
strongholds  as  the  Austrian  courts.      People 


who  were  the  servants  of  archbishops  and 
princes,  and  moved  about  with  the  rest  of  the 
establishment  in  the  train  of  their  master,  who 
wore  powder  and  pigtail  and  red-heeled  shoes, 
and  were  forced  to  wait  in  ante  rooms,  and 
regulate  their  conduct  strictly  by  etiquette,  and 
habitually  keep  down  their  passions  under  de- 
corous rules  and  forms,  could  not  give  their 
thoughts  and  emotions  the  free  and  natural 
vent  which  they  would  have  had  without  the 
perpetual  curb  of  such  restraints  and  the  hab- 
its they  must  have  engendered.  But  Beetho- 
ven, like  Mirabeau,  had  '  swallowed  the  form- 
ulas '  of  the  day ;  he  had  thrown  over  etiquette, 
and,  roiurier  as  he  was,  lived  on  absolute 
equality  with  the  best  aristocracy  of  Vienna. 
What  he  felt  he  said,  both  in  society  and  in 
his  music,  and  the  result  is  before  us.  The 
great  difference  is,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
that  whereas  in  his  ordinary  intercourse  he  was 
extremely  abrupt  and  careless  of  effect,  in  his 
music  he  was  exactly  the  reverse ;  painstaking, 
laborious,  and  never  satisfied  till  he  had  con- 
veyed his  ideas  in  unmistakeable  language. 
[To  be  Continued.] 
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The  Growth  of  Musical  Ideas, 

BT    GEORGE   T.    BULLING. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  ideas  contained 
in  a  musical  composition  present  themselves  sud- 
denly, and  combine  to  form  a  complete  whole  in  the 
brain  of  the  composer,  and  that  this  inspiration,  as 
it  is  called,  occupies  but  a  very  brief  period  of 
time  for  its  formation.  In  fact,  some  persons  go  so 
far  as  to  affirm  that  the  musical  composition  sud- 
denly presents  itself  in  a  complete  form  to  the  brain 
of  the  composer,  and  that  almost  as  suddenly  the 
composer  dashes  on  to  paper  the  photograph  of  the 
music  with  which  he  has  so  hastily  become  inspired. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  composition  in  a  complete 
form  may  be  quick  to  impress  the  composer  by  its 
presence,  and  its  ideas  may  want  to  crowd  on  to  pa- 
per quicker  than  his  hand  can  write  them  down, 
but,  imperceptibly,  the  various  ideas  of  the  compo- 
sition have  existed  in  his  brain  for  a  very  long 
time. 

The  incomplete,  abstract  ideas  have  taken  a  long 
time  to  merge  themselves  into  a  complete,  concrete 
form.  The  scientific  law  of  continuity  must  have 
been  observed.  The  incubation  of  the  composition 
was  unknown,  because  unfelt,  by  the  composer ; 
nor,  until  a  short  time  previous  to  its  birth,  was  he 
aware  of  its  existence  in  an  abstract  form,  in  his 
brain.  As  with  the  bee,  the  sweets  which  he  had 
drawn  from  many  flowers  had  imperceptibly  formed 
themselves  into  a  luscious  honey.  Without  per- 
ceiving it,  a  measure  from  this  composer  and  anoth- 
er from  that  composer  had  impressed  itself  upon  his 
mind  and  hinted,  very  slightly,  of  greater  beantiefl 
yet  to  have  birth  in  his  own  brain.  He  dipped  into 
the  subtile  harmonies  of  grand  and  sublime  compo- 
sitions, and  anon  he  tastes  of  the  pleasing  sweetness 
of  delicate  and  beautiful  music.  His  resthetic  sense 
was  pleased  and  invigorated,  and  his  solider  intel- 
lectual organization  was  gratified  by  comparing 
these  compositions  to  his  own  standard  of  per- 
fection. 

Originality,  being  interpreted,  means,  not  new- 
ness of  ideas,  but  originality  in  the  combination  of 
ideas.  A  well-developed  sense  of  the  general  fitness 
of  beautiful  things,  or,  in  other  words,  the  posses- 
sion of  the  sesthetic  instinct,  would  seem  to  be  the 
first  requisite  of  the  composer  of  music,  or  of  the 
creator  of  works  in  any  branch  of  art.  How  far 
above  the  mere  mechanical  knowledge  of  the  execu- 
tion of  a  composer's  work,  reigns  his  native  taste  I 
Indeed,  originality  is  embodied  in  pure  taste,  be- 
cause, like  the  latter  attribute,  it  consists  of  the  new 
and  fit  selection  of  ideas.     Then,  it  is  in  the  mind's 
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garden  that  ideas  grow,  from  seed  which  has  been 
desultorily  planted  and  forgotten,  until  it  springe 
up  through  the  soil,  and  at  length  blossoms  into 
complete  and  luxurious  flowers. 

Culture  disciplines  the  mind  and  thereby 
strengthens  our  faculties,  but  it  does  not  give  us 
new  ideas,  it  simply  cultivates  the  soil  in  which  our 
new  ideas  are  to  grow.  Culture  comes  from  with- 
out ;  but  our  ideas,  or  faculty  of  combining  ideas, 
being  inherent  in  us  and  developed  by  cultivation, 
must  come  from  within  ourselves.  The  success  of 
the  culture,  then,  depends  very  much  upon  the  na- 
tive fertility  of  the  soil.  Then,  too,  minds  vary  in 
their  receptivity  of  culture.  Six  months  study  will 
improve  some  musicians  as  much  as  two  years  will 
others.  Here  we  see  that  the  man  who  gets  so 
much  good  out  of  six  months  study  must  have  a 
very  fertile  brain,  because,  to  again  use  the  land 
metaphor,  it  takes  a  proportionately  small  amount 
of  cultivation  to  make  his  soil  bear  fruit. 

Although  every  composer  of  acknowledged  mer- 
it has  strong  individuality,  yet  much  of  it  must  have 
been  inspired  by  the  study  of  the  compositions  of 
other  composers ;  indeed,  the  hearing  of  great  com- 
positions has  awakened  the  latent  ideas  in  many  a 
young  composer's  mind.  The  sublimity  of  Beetho- 
ven's works  fanned  into  a  blaze  the  spark  of  genius 
which  was  born  with  Richard  Wagner.  Up  among 
the  gamins  in  the  gallery  did  the  little  Italian  peas- 
ant boy,  Verdi,  become  inspired  to  emulate  in  com- 
position the  melodious  operatic  strains,  which  awoke 
his  own  birth-right  of  music.  If  a  man  were  born 
with  the  gift  of  music  in  his  soul,  and  placed  on  a 
desert  island  far  from  the  sounds  or  knowledge  of 
music,  it  is  doubtful  if  his  gift  would  be  in  the  least 
developed  unless  he  were  brought  in  contact  with 
music  and  musical  minds.  It  would  be  necessary 
for  his  gift  to  become  awakened  and  then  inspired 
by  other  musical  minds  before  he  could  assert  his 
own  genius,  or,  in  other  words,  before  he  would 
show  any  individuality  in  the  combination  of  musi- 
cal ideas. 

Although  it  is  a  subject  capable  of  deep  and  pro- 
tracted study,  musicians,  especially  composers  of 
music,  should  have  at  least  a  moderate  knowledge 
of  mental  philosophy.  Locke  in  his  work  on  "The 
Human  Understanding "  tells  us  that  to  work  the 
mind  properly,  one  must  understand  its  working. 
Could  there  be  a  more  palpable  truth  ?  He  who  is 
well  versed  in  the  construction  and  action  of  a 
steam  engine  will  have  no  difficulty  in  running  it  to 
the  best  advantage.  One  should  study  not  only 
his  own  mind,  but  the  minds  of  other  men.  The 
mind  is  an  instrument  which  one  must  learn  how 
to  use. 

The  development  of  themes,  or  motifs,  in  musical 
composition  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  slow  and 
subtile  growth  of  ideas  in  the  human  mind.  The 
lyric  theme  in  music  illustrates  the  aesthetic  ideas 
of  the  mind,  and  the  thematic  motif  or  figure  when 
worked  up  in  a  composition  tells  us  of  the  solider 
logical  and  intellectual  sense.  The  lyric  form  par- 
takes of  a  charming  indefinite  character,  whilst  the 
thematic  form  bespeaks  the  orderly  mechanical  de- 
velopment of  a  musical  idea.  One  balances  the  oth- 
er. Without  some  assertion  of  the  intellect  in  mu- 
sic, its  luscious  sweetness  would  cloy  and  become 
positively  tiresome.  We  soon  tire  of  the  society  of 
a  beautiful  woman,  when  we  discover  that  she  has 
little  or  no  brains.  The  human  stomach  would  soon 
rebel  were  it  to  be  filled  with  grapes  and  peaches 
to  the  exclusion  of  solid  meat  food.  The  esthetic 
sense  is  akin  to  both  fruit  in  food  and  the  lyric  ele- 
ment in  melody,  whilst  the  intellectual  organiza- 
tion is  relatedjto  solid  nourishment  and  to  the  the- 
matic in  melody. 

Every  inspiration  has  been  thoroughly  earned  by 


hard  work  of  the  mind.  First,  the  composer  would 
feel  a  dim,  far-off  feeling  of  something  which  he 
would  like  to  write  upon  paper  ;  then  this  feeling 
passed  away  from  his  mind,  and  for  the  time  being 
it  was  altogether  forgotten.  Next,  it  appeared  to 
him  in  a  more  definite  and  condensed  shape,  and 
with  a  more  potent  and  pleasing  attraction  in  its 
sentiment  than  it  showed  at  first.  Gradually  a 
sense  of  the  completeness  and  attractiveness  of  his 
set  of  ideas  was  forced  upon  him,  then  the  spark 
which  had  for  a  long  time  past  been  smouldering  in 
the  hidden  recesses  of  bis  mind,  burst  into  a  glori- 
ous blaze.  The  moment  of  so-called  inspiration  had 
arrived ;  the  composition  was  complete,  and  was 
written  down  bright  and  glowing  from  the  furnace 
of  the  mind. 

Can  anyone  on  earth  enjoy  a  greater  blessing 
than  that  of  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  intellectual 
garden,  in  which  there  grow  ideas  both  beautiful 
and  sublime  to  feed  the  hungry  minds  of  men  ? 
»-i*t-< 

Uusic  Teachers. 

AN   ABMY   OF   RECRUITS   FOR    A   CROWDED 

PROFESSION. 

(From  the  Boston  Sunday  Herald.) 

*  *  *  *  In  the  popular  novel  the  unfortunate 
female  character — member  of  a  family  whose  fort- 
unes have  been  ruined,  and  which  is  forced  by  cruel 
and  relentless  poverty  to  the  alternative  of  useful 
labor  or  starvation — always  remembers  that  she 
has  had  a  remarkably  fine  musical  education,  the 
true  value  of  which  she  never  before  appreciated, 
but  which  she  now  clearly  sees  must  have  been  be- 
stowed upon  her  that  she  might  be  qualified  to 
support  herself  by  music  teaching.  Consequently 
she  loftily  declines  the  disinterested  offer  of  mar- 
riage, and  marches  off  grandly  into  the  domain  of 
absolute  independence  and  finds  100  pupils  at  once, 
who,  apparently,  came  into  the  world  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  assist  in  her  destiny  at  this  crisis. 
In  actual  life  the  occurrence  is  not,  perhaps,  quite 
so  common,  but  the  idea  is  general  enough  to  justify 
its  use  by  the  novelist,  and,  in  daily  experience, 
finds  frequent  illustration.  Thousands  of  young- 
sters— chiefly,  it  must  be  said,  of  the  gentler  sex — 
are  to-day  hammering  at  a  piano,  whose  principal 
ideas,  as  connected  with  what  they  are  pleased  to 
call  "  practice,"  have  no  other  application  than  that 
they  are  "  fitting  themselves  to  teach,"  should  they 
ever  desire  to  do  so.  (The  term  "  gentler  "  is  here 
used  in  its  general,  and  not  a  musical  sense,  as  the 
sex  is  in  no  way  gentle  when  a  piano  is  the  subject 
of  treatment.)  "  If  worse  comes  to  worst,  I  can 
teach  music,  you  know,"  covers  all  that  seems  nec- 
essary in  the  preparatory  education  of  a  multitude 
of  girls  in  this  country,  and  perhaps  in  every  civ 
ilized  land. 

Nor  have  we  the  slightest  intention  of  recording 
here  that  the  idea  thus  expressed  is  founded  upon  a 
mistaken  view  of  life  and  its  experiences,  or  that, 
in  the  true  state  of  affairs,  and  the  future  working 
out  of  careers,  these  young  people  are  likely  to  be 
disappointed.  The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be 
that  society,  in  its  practices  and  employments,  jus- 
tifies just  such  expectations  as  these,  and  does  really 
in  daily  life  draw  largely  upon  sources  thus  estab- 
lished for  its  supplies  of  knowledge  and  its  educa- 
tional processes  as  well.  Every  community  in  New 
England  to-day  has  in  it  representatives  of  the  class 
to  which  we  have  called  attention,  and  the  great 
body  of  musical  educators  in  our  midst  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  indeed  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made 
up.  Emphatically  it  is  true  of  a  vast  number  of 
them  that  they  are  eminently  calculated  to  teach 
young  persons  to  "  use  words  they  don't  know  the 
meaning  of,"  an  acquisition  of  which  the  latter  class 
are  often  disposed  to  be  sufficiently  proud.  But  it 
should  be  said  that  parents  not  themselves  versed 
in  musical  knowledge  must  perforce  be  governed 
in  their  choice  of  a  teacher  by  such  considerations 
as  they  can  understand,  or,  at  least,  they  naturally 
will  be  so  governed  ;  and,  since  wise  counsels  can- 
not always  be  readily  found,  and  always  more  or 
less  of  prejudice  enters  into  the  matter,  the  decision 
is  in  favor,  too  frequently,  of  the  charlatan  or  the 
ignorant  pretender  to  ability  as  a  teacher.  In  mu- 
sic, too,  it  is  easy  to  deceive  by  an  appearance  of 
brilliant  results,  and  thus  clap-trap  often  wins  the 


field  where  sound  sense  and  thorough  principle  are 
defrauded  of  a  foothold. 

MUSIC    TEACHINO   AS   A   BUSINESS. 

In  reality,  however,  this  writing  is  intended  to 
consider  briefly  the  business  of  music  teaching, 
rather  than  its  requirements  or  the  qualifications  of 
those  who  engage  in  it.  The  school-girl  is  met  on 
the  street  with  her  little  compact  roll  just  that  size 
which  suggests  music  sheets,  on  her  way  to  the  con- 
servatory or  the  teacher's  house,  for  the  periodical 
lesson.  Every  train  of  cars  which  comes  in  or  goes 
out  of  the  city  by  day,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  safe 
to  say  by  night  also,  bears  among  its  passengers  a 
large  number  armed  with  the  same  suggestive  roll. 
From  house  to  house,  making  short  stops,  and  al- 
ways in  a  hurry,  the  music  teacher  makes  his 
rounds,  or  in  his  rooms,  hour  after  hour,  receives 
an  endless,  revolving  body  of  callers,  each  individ- 
ual arriving  at  stated  intervals,  as  the  wheel  goes 
round  in  what  Mantilini  would  call  "  one  demned 
horrid  grind,"  and  the  monotonous  thrumming  on 
the  tortured  instrument  never  ceases.  The  idea 
occasionally  obtrudes  itself  that  the  music-teacher 
must  be  making  a  great  deal  of  money;  that  he  or 
she  is  a  hard-worked  member  of  society,  but  that 
the  compensation  is  above  the  average  in  cases  of 
unremitting  toil.  It  may  be  true.  In  times  past 
it  almost  invariably  was  true,  but  not  so  certainly 
now. 

For,  as  has  been  more  than  hinted,  the  present 
practice  in  such  matters  is  for  any  one,  has  he  or 
she  only  the  merest  smattering  of  knowledge,  to 
engage  in  teaching  if  so  disposed,  and  to  receive 
such  remuneration  as  the  state  of  the  market,  the 
credulity  of  the  employers,  or  the  conscience  of  the 
teacher  will  allow.  The  "  hard  times  "  have  devel- 
oped an  amazing  number  of  these  imparters  of 
knowledge,  and  an  employment  which  was  only 
taken  up  at  first  as  a  recreation,  or  pursued  in  obe- 
dience to  authority,  or  perchance  purely  as  an 
amusement,  has,  by  the  vicissitudes  of  daily  life, 
become  a  "  profession,"  and  the  main  dependence 
for  the  necessaries  of  existence  has  come  to  rest  upon 
exertions  in  imparting  its  principles  to  others.  Of 
course,  under  these  circumstances,  the  fields  are 
thoroughly  gleaned,  and  those  who  cannot  reap  the 
thickest  grain  content  themselves  with  what  they 
may. 

COMPARISONS. 

As  a  rule  thoroughly  good  teachers,  or  perhaps 
teachers  of  wide  and  acknowledged  reputation,  have 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  all  the  employment  they 
desire  in  tlieir  business,  and  at  prices  which  only 
obtain  where  quality  of  instruction  is  the  main 
point  considered  by  those  paying  them.  The  usual 
"  term  "  or  "  course  "  of  lessons  consists  of  twenty, 
and  the  top  ruling  rate  here  at  present  for  such  a 
course  is  $80,  or  S4  for  each  lesson  for  every  indi- 
vidual. A  lesson  implies  an  hour's  continuous 
teaching  to  every  learner,  that  is,  outside  the  con- 
servatories. For  organ,  piano,  or  voice,  these 
terms  hold,  and  are  not  considered  exorbitant  when 
such  teachers  as  many  well  known  in  this  city  are 
concerned.  Usually,  at  this  price,  the  teacher  is 
visited,  and  without  leaving  hi-^  rooms — fitted  up  for 
the  purpose — receives  his  pupils  in  turn,  and  ap- 
plies himself  constantly.  'There  are  many  who  ex 
eel  in  musical  performance,  who  might,  if  they 
chose  so  to  do,  win  and  hold  high  place  in  stage 
presentations,  who  nevertheless  prefer  to  win  re- 
ward by  teaching,  and  who  are  held  in  perhaps 
higher  esteem  as  toachers  than  tliey  would  be  as  per- 
formers. Others  both  teach  and  perform.  Organ- 
ists, of  sufficient  quality  to  receive  independent  sal- 
aries, almost  invariably  couple  teaching  witr.  their 
engagements,  and  many  of  them  get  many  times  as 
much  for  their  lessons  as  for  their  practical  ef- 
forts. 

But  let  no  one  suppose  that  the  accomplished 
performer  must  of  necessity  and  as  a  matter  of 
course  be  also  a  teacher  of  great  merit.  Without 
doubt  hundreds  of  performers  have  thus  made  capi- 
tal of  their  repntation,  and  won  large  returns;  but 
these  were  not  fairly  earned,  and  often  no  good  has 
resulted  to  pupils  thus  deluded.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  excellent  teachers  have  no  skill,  even  no  abil- 
ity as  public  performers,  and  are  never  heard  of  in 
that  capacity. 

THE    SCALE   OF    PRICKS. 

Having  named  the  highest  popular  prices — there 
are  exceptionally  higher  rates,  to  be  sure — one  may 
now  descend  through  the  scale  almost  without  lim- 
it, if  any  price  at  alt  is  included  in  the  reckoning. 
Competition  has  made  the  field  a  hotly  contested 
one  by  those  who  have  no  special  reputation  or  who 
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have  eutered  it  to  "  take  the  chances."  Men  and 
women — the  latter  largely  in  excess — old  and  young, 
all  classes  of  musicians,  of  few  or  many  acquire- 
ments, work  the  ground  together,  since  the  object 
has  finally  become  to  win  as  much  money  from  it 
as  possible.  And  so  it  may  be  possible  now  to  re- 
ceive an  amount  of  instruction  for  $5  such  as  would 
once  have  been  thought  "  dog  cheap  "  at  $60,  leav- 
ing out,  of  course,  all  considerations  of  quality.  The 
truth  is  there  are  many  teachers  abroad  who  will 
give  instruction  at  any  price  they  can  secure,  their 
necessities  are  so  great ;  and  in  some  instances  it 
may  be  that  they  are  as  valuable  as  many  of  great- 
er pretensions,  only  one  cannot  be  in  a  position  to 
know  this.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  such  ad- 
venturers must  be  left  alone,  as  the  only  safe 
course. 

In  the  conservatories  the  prices  are  about  S25  for 
the  course  of  twenty  lessons,  which  at  first  sight 
seems  more  advantageous  terms  ;  but  instruction  is 
usually  giyen  in  classes  of  four,  and  individual  les- 
sons are  of  fifteen  minutes  duration  each.  There 
are  other  advantages  in  connection  with  conserva- 
tory education,  as  conducted  in  this  city,  for  in- 
stance ;  but  they  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
this  writing,  which  is  only  to  illustrate  the  business 
quality  of  music  teaching. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  then  that  a  music 
teacher's  services  may  be  obtained  at  almost'  any 
price  which  an  employer  may  feel  he  can  afford, 
nor  is  the  quality  of  service  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  price  paid.  The  only  safe  course  is  to  employ 
those  whom  conscientious,  educated  musicians,  of 
undoubted  judgment  and  good  knowledge,  practi- 
cally and  otherwise,  in  the  matter,  will  be  willing 
to  recommend.  Any  teacher  of  real  ability  can  pro- 
cure such  recommendation,  and  without  it  should 
not  be  employed  with  any  decided  expectations  of 
good  results  being  realized.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  hundreds  of  teachers  who  are  not  making 
money,  who  really  have  no  right  to  expect  to  mate 
money  at  the  business  at  all.  The  field  is  large, 
but  it  is  fully  occupied,  and  we  could  not  conscien- 
tiously advise  the  oldest  daughter  in  the  family  to 
whom  have  come  reverses,  to  take  up  music-teaching 
with  any  strong  anticipations  of  success. 


Hungarian  Music. 

(Paris  Correspondence  Boston  Journal.) 

It  is  drawing  near  to  6  o'clock,  and  the  crowds  wliicb 
came  early  in  the  day  are  dispersing,  faint  and  weary, 
and  are  quarrelling  for  carriages  with  which  to  get  city- 
ward to  dinner.  At  this  time  every  day  the  Tsiganes 
begin  a  concert  which  lasts  until  nearly  every  one  has 
gone,  although  it  delays  many  a  person  who  fancied 
that  he  was  in  baste.  The  little  band  of  musicians,  in 
its  quaint  garments,  with  its  weird  gestures,  its  odd  in- 
struments, and  its  extraordinary  effects,  would  win  the 
attention  of  the  coarsest  laborer ;  it  is  not  extraordinary, 
therefore,  that  it  arrests,  as  by  enchantment,  the  thou- 
sands of  cultured  folk  who  enter  the  Exhibition's  gates 
daily. 

Near  this  corner  is  the  Czarda  or  Hungarian  inn, 
where  the  Tsiganes  play  in  ihe  morning,  whUe  waiters 
in  jack  boots  and  braided  short  jackets  serve  you  Mag- 
yar dishes  in  Magyar  sauce.  An  editor  of  the  Figaro, 
who  dined  there  the  other  day,  insists  that  all  the 
courses,  even  the  dessert,  were  seasoned  with  red  pep- 
per, but  the  Figaro  man  is  mayhap  a  son  of  Belial.  We 
know  that  it  is  a  pleasant  place  to  dine,  and,  if  you 
choose,  we  will  leave  the  bourgeois  alone  on  his  bench 
and  climb  to  the  balcony,  whither  the  echoes  of  the  mu- 
sic will  readily  follow  us.  It  is  told  that  Munkaczy,  the 
great  Hungarian  painter,  who  has  been  living  in  Paris 
for  many  years,  and  whose  reputation  is  world-wide, 
came  to  breakfast  with  a  party  of  friends  in  the  Czarda 
a  few  days  since.  While  he  was  in  gayest  mood,  there 
suddenly  stole  out  from  the  instruments  of  the  gypsy 
band  one  of  those  ineffably  tender,  pathetic  refrains, 
followed  by  wild  and  pleading  cries  of  passion  and  de- 
spair, such  as  only  the  gypsies  can  produce,  and  such 
as  are  heard  only  in  Hungary.  Munkaczy  has  not  been 
in  liis  native  land  for  years;  but  at  the  first  sound  of 
this  air,  which  doubtless  recalled  to  him  his  native  vil- 
lage, the  trees  under  wbioh  he  played  when  a  boy,  the 
old  farm-house  in  which  he  was  born,— the  tears  came 
into  his  eyes;  he  threw  down  his  knife  and  fork,— dashed 
away  to  the  lower  story  of  the  Czarda,  and  remained 
there  some  time  to  conceal  his  emotion.  When  he  re- 
turned no  one  rallied  him,  for  every  one  knew  the  rea- 
son of  his  departure,  and  all  were  under  the  spell  of  the 
music. 

It  is  an  episodic  dinner  in  which  we  are  engaged,  for 
we  may  truly  say  that  tears  are  served  with  our  so  up 


that  Bacchanalian  music,  the  maddest  of  all  mad  Strauss 
waltzes  chained  in  an  inextricable  manner  to  a  gipsy 
bird,  accompanies  the  fish ;  and  that  with  the  dish  of 
Porkolt,  bathed  in  fiery  sauces,  which  closes  the  modest 
meal,  we  have  an  andante  that  baffles  description.  But 
it  is  at  the  desserts  that  the  great  sensation  occurs. 
The  lingerers  are  all  at  once  electrified  by  the  cry  of 

"  Remenyl !    Remenyi! " 

Now  Remenyi  is  positively  the  greatest  violinist  I 
have  ever  seen.  He  has  Ole  Bull's  intense  spirituality, 
and  he  has  added  to  it  something  which  does  not  be- 
long to  the  North — the  voluptuous  rnythm  and  melody 
born  of  Southern  moonlights  and  the  perfumes  of  rich 
blossoms.  I  have  seen  Remenyi  in  parlors  and  adored 
his  talent,  but  never  have  I  seen  him  appear  to  such  ad- 
vantage as  on  this  evening,  when  he  stands  before  the 
Czarda  in  the  open  air,  and,  in  response  to  hundreds  of 
solicitations,  begins  to  play  on  a  violin  handed  up  to 
him  from  the  dusky  musicians.  Remenyi  has  the  face 
of  a  priest ;  there  is  nothing  secular  in  his  aspect ;  he 
seems  apart  from  the  world ;  a  certain  austerity  in  his 
manner  contradicts  the  sensuous  poetry  in  his  nature. 
He  was  born  a  musician;  no  culture  could  ever  have  im- 
proved or  in  any  sense  reformed  his  temperament.  Po- 
et and  artist,  expression  is  for  him  an  absolute  necessi- 
ty. In  his  presence  the  crowd,  which  has  been  rather 
noisUy  applauding  the  Tsiganes,  becomes  tranquil  and 
hushed.  There  is  a  sentiment  of  reverence  in  the  still- 
ness. While  the  waiter  serves  us  dessert,  and  murmurs 
something  which  we  must  not  listen  to  concerning  the 
seductive  charms  of  such  wines  as  the  Chateau  Paluv- 
gay,  the  Dioszegi  Bakar,  and  old — old  Tokay,  Remenyi 
mounts  a  chair  and  begins.  At  first  he  plays  only  a 
simple  melody  over  andover,  until  people,  puzzled,  look 
at  each  other  and  murmur.  But  that  repetition  is  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  the  melody  in  our  minds.  Now, 
with  lightning  rapidity,  he  has  darted  into  a  series  of 
infinite  variations,  through  all  of  which  we  still  hear  the 
refrain  returning  with  matchless  precision.  Then  he 
pours  forth  a  long  current  of  appealing  cries,  of  inartic- 
ulate moans  of  the  spirit;  of  tlie  thousand  things  which 
the  soul  thinks,  but  cannot  utter  for  itself.  And  at  last 
he  finishes  with  a  mad  dance,  in  wliich  it  requires  but 
little  fancy  to  convince  us  that  we  hear  the  clatter  of 
the  tamborine,  the  wail  of  the  guzla,  the  clink  of  spurs 
as  cavaliers  dance  on  the  hard-baked  floors  of  rustic 
cabins  with  pretty  maidens.  Loud  is  the  applause.  Re- 
menyi bows  and  begins  anew.  Tlie  Tsiganes,  who  have 
accompanied  him  on  the  previous  composition,  now 
look  puzzled,  smile,  and  shake  their  heads.  Remenyi  is 
improvising.  And  what  glorious  improvisation  it  is !  It 
is  the  very  climax  of  passionate  expression  of  the  cliarm 
and  beauty  of  existence,  a  wild  nature  reveling  in  the 
mere  enjoyment  of  life.  Even  the  gypsies  are  inspired 
by  Remenyi's  inspiration;  one  by  one  they  join  in  the 
music,  and  so  gradually  form  ah  undertone  to  the  mas- 
ter's interpretation.  He  plays  on  and  on,  regardless  of 
time,  space,  people,  everything  and  anything  in  the 
world,  until  at  last  the  inspired  moments  have  passed, 
and  he  finishes  the  noble  composition  with  a  little  mad- 
rigal, the  measure  of  which  causes  the  Gipsy  faces  to 
light  up  with  the  warmth  of  recognition  of  a  familiar 
air.  Then  Remenyi  steps  down  from  his  chair,  returns 
the  violin  from  which  he  has  extracted  such  magic  to 
its  owner,  and  is  off  to  another  section  of  the  gardens, 
to  escape  the  observation  of  his  admirers. 

With  Remenyi  to  aid  them  these  Gipsies  are  simply 
astounding;  without  him  they  are  in  the  highest  sense 
remarkable.  We  learn  that  they  are  hereafter  to  play 
before  the  Viennese  restaurant  at  eventide,  and  that 
they  will  beguile  the  morning  moments  of  the  frequent- 
ers of  the  Czarda.  There  are  sixteen  of  these  musi- 
cians, and  when  they  parade  the  grounds,  clad  in  their 
white  coats  embroidered  with  most  extravagant  braid, 
they  eclipse  all  other  sensations.  Fashionable  society 
quarrels  for  the  first  chance  to  hear  them,  and  they 
have  even  played  before  the  Rothschilds  and  the  Prin- 
cess of  Sagans. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music . 

How  it  Struck  A.  W.  T. 

Trieste,  June  9,  1878. 

I  had  occasion  to  visit  Vienna  last  month,  and 
while  there  a  friend  took  me  to  a  performance  of 
Wagner's  "Walkure." 

It  is  put  upon  the  stage  very  magnificently,  but 
still  I  think  the  scenic  effects  and  "  diablerie  "  in 
Weber's  "  Oberon  "  and  "  Der  Freyschiitz  '  finer. 
But  what  words  can  convey  any  adequate  idea  of 
the  intolerable  tediousness  of  those  three  hours  of 
slow  recitative — of  long  speeches  and  declamations 
to  accompaniment — never  relieved  by  even  an  ario- 
so, or  anything  like  a  chorus  until  near  the  end  ! 
The  ear  becomes  so  weary  of  and  dead  to  the  mere 
orchestral  effects,  continued  without  a  break  or 
pause,  except  between  the  acts,  and  each  act  lasting 
about  an  hour — that  even  the  "  Walkiirenritt," 
which  is  a  very  effective  piece  of  programme  music 
in  a  concert,  falls  dead — at  least  it  did  upon  me  and 
most  of  those  with  whom  I  have  spoken. 

Having  never  read  the  interminable  discussions 
of  these  last  Wagnerian  productions,  I  did  not  even 
kn  ow  the  substance  of  the  story  of  the  "  Walkiire,' 
and  interpreted  the  action  of  the  first  part  thus  : 

Sie.gmund,  escaping  from   enemies,  takes   refuge 


with  Hunding,  who  grants  him  protection  for  the 
night,  and  retires,  leaving  his  daughter  (I  supposed 
her  to  be)  with  his  guest.  They  incontinently  fall 
in  love  with  each  other,  and  the  act  closes  with  her 
throwing  herself  upon  his  breast,  etc.  This  love 
business  is  conducted  in  such  a  manner,  that,  al- 
though I  have  had  some  case-hardening  experience 
in  theatrical  scenes  of  the  sort,  I  had  here  to  blush 
for  any  modest  women  in  the  house. 

In  the  pause  my  friend  informed  me,  that  this 
supposed  daughter  is  Hunding's  wife  and  Sieg- 
mund's  own  sister  !  To  express  the  utter  loathing 
and  abhorrence,  with  which  I  sat  out  the  rest  of 
this  infamous  abomination,  is  beyond  my  feeble 
command  of  language.  Beethoven  said  that  he  had 
an  antipathy  to  such  texts  as  "  Don  Juan  "  and  the 
"  Marriage  of  Figaro  " — but  what  are  they  to  this  ? 
And  yet  there  are  those,  who  pretend  that  Beetho- 
ven was  but  the  John  Baptist  to  the  Musical  Mes- 
siah, Wagner  ! 

To  my  expressions  of  disgust,  my  friend  said : 

"  But  the  old  legend  is  so." 

Ah,  indeed ! 

The  wild  imagination  of  the  Orient  has  given  to 
literature  those  shocking  creatures  of  fancy,  the 
ghouls  ;  those  dishumanized  men  and  women,  who 
meet  in  graveyards  at  midnight  and  rob  new  made 
graves  for  their  horrid  feasts.  None  but  a  sort  of 
moral  and  mental  ghoul  could  drag  from  the  char- 
nel-house of  mediaeval  letters  such  a  subject,  gloat 
over  it  for  years,  and  exhaust  the  powers  God  has 
given  him,  to  endue  it  with  all  the  fascinations  of 
scenery  and  music.  Happily  those  powers  are  too 
limited  to  enable  him  to  avoid  the  overpowering 
tediousness,  which  must  forever  prevent  this  apoth- 
eosis of  ingratitude,  carnal  lust,  adultery  and  incest, 
from  becoming  in  any  sense  popular. 

p.  S, — Since  my  return  I  have  found  in  an  arti- 
cle by  J.  C.  Lobe— one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
German  writers  on  musical  matters  of  the  last 
thirty-five  years — the  following  : 

"  As  in'  Lohengrin  '  the  bridal-chamber,  in  '  Tris- 
tan and  Isolde '  the  garden-scene,  so  in  the  '  Nibel- 
ungen,'  there  are  scenes  which  sohock  the  moral 
sense.     For  instance : 

Siegmund*  embraces  Sieglinde— both  knmoing 
that  they  are  brother  and  sister. 

"  Sieglinde  in  the  very  insanity  of  passion  : 
Art  thou  Siegmund 
Whom  I  see  here — 
Sieglinde  am  I  . 
Who  longed  for  thee  ; 
Thy  own,  own  Sister 
Thou  wonnest  at  once  with  the  sword. 
Siegmund : 

Bride  and  Sister 
Art  thou  to  brother — 
And  so  the  Walsung  race  shall  live  !" 
The  stage  direction  is :   "  He  clasps  her  with  rag- 
ing fire  to  his  breast.     The  curtain  falls  rapidly." 

[Pretty  poor  poetry  is  this — but  my  translation 
is  as  poetic  to  the  full  as  the  original.] 

"  No,"  says  Lobe,  "  he  who  writes  such,  scenes  for 
our  times  cannot  possibly  be  called  the  regenerator 
(or  rather  ennobler,  if  we  had  such  a  word—  Veredler) 
of  the  Drama." 

The  article — republished  in  a  volume  entitled, 
"  CoTisonaimen  and  Dissonamen,"  Leipzig,  1869 — 
concludes  with  a  page  or  two  of  remarks  equally 
caustic,  truthful  and  well-merited,  upon  the  absurd 
trash,  that  Wagher  prints  as  poetry — God  save  the 
mark ! 

I  see  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society— God  bless 
it ! — has  been  giving  Verdi's  Requiem.      (I  don't 

*  Who  has  just  drawn  a  sort  of  magic  sword  from  the 
trunk  of  a  huge  oak. 
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mean  particularly,  God  bless  it  for  that.)  Years  ago 
it  gave  Mozart's,  and  now  it  should  give  Cherubini's. 
Indeed,  why  not  give  the  three  in  successive  con- 
certs ?  Verdi's  the  most  Italian  and  operatic — Mo- 
zart's the  most  pathetic,  touching,  and  beautiful, 
Cherubini's  by  all  odds  the  grandest  and  most 
sublime.  A.  W.  T. 


Opera  in  London. 

ROVAL  Italian.  The  Africaine  of  Meyerbeer,  his 
swan's  song,  as  far  as  dramatic  music  is  concerned,  upon 
whicli  during  a  lengthened  artistic  career  lie  was  prin- 
cipally engaged,  was  represented  for  the  first  time  this 
season  yesterday  evening,  for  the  dibut  of  a  singer  hith- 
erto unknown  to  Loudon  audiences.  The  lady  who  on 
the  present  occasion  assumed  the  part  of  Selika,  the 
loving,  devoted,  and  self-sacriflcing  African  Queen- 
first  "  created  "  in  Paris  by  Mdme.  Sass,  and  first  in 
London,  at  Covent  Garden,  hy  Mdme,  Pauline  Lucca- 
is  a  Mdlle.  Mantilla,  to  judge  by  her  performance  no 
novice  on  the  lyric  hoards.  She  is  gifted  with  a  voice 
of  considerable  compass,  apparently  somewhat  worn  in 
the  upper  notes,  hut  capable  in  each  department  of  the 
register,  and  at  easy  command  of  its  possessor.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  Mdlle.  Mantilla  sings  with  force  and  inva- 
riable intelligence,  both  in  a  vocal  and  dramatic  sense, 
entering  thoroughlp  into  the  spirit  of  the  character. 
The  very  late  hour  at  which  the  opera  came  to  an  end 
precludes  us  from  entering  upon  details,  even  in  gener- 
al terms,  about  the  merits  of  her  performance;  but  we 
may  point  to  the  great  duet  with  Vasco  di  Gama,  where 
the  wily  Portuguese  explorer,  forgetful  of  his  love  for 
Inez,  swears  devotion  to  his  once  slave,  now,  by  force 
of  circumstances,  Queen,  (worthy  pendent  to  the  famous 
duet  between  the  lovers)  in  the  Huguenots^,  and  to  the 
final  soliloquy,  under  the  branches  of  the  Macanilla, 
when,  at  the  departure  of  Vasco  in  his  ship,  she  yields 
to  the  fatal  influence  and  expires,  as  worthy  special  no- 
tice. Both  of  these  were  touching,  expressive,  and  ar- 
tistically good,  well  meriting  the  applause  and  call  be- 
fore the  curtain  that  followed.  Signor  Gayarre,  the 
Spanish  tenor,  is  in  every  respect  an  admirable  repre- 
sentative of  Vasco  di  Gama ;  Signor  Graziani  is  the  ear- 
nest and  emphatic  Nelusko  with  whom  we  have  for 
years  been  familiar;  and  a  better  Inez  than  Mdme. 
Smeroschi  could  scarcely  be  desired.  The  remaining 
parts  were  competently  sustained,  and  the  performance 
for  the  most  part,  including  orchestra  and  chorus,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Signor  Vianesi,  was  striking  and 
effective.  The  famous  unison  prelude  to  the  last  act 
was  superbly  played,  and,  as  of  old,  encored  with  enthu- 
siasm. Mdlle.  Mantilla's  next  appearance  was  to  be  as 
Amelia,  in  XTn  Ballo  in  Maschera. — Times,  Jime  4. 


Hek  Majesty's  Theatre.  The  reproduction  of  Rob- 
ert le  Diable,  through  which,  in  1831,  Meyerbeer  obtained 
his  first  brilliant  success  at  the  Paris  Grand  Opera  (then 
styled  "  Academic  Royale  de  Musique,")  afforded  Miss 
Minnie  Hauk  a  new  opportunity  of  exhibiting  the  ver- 
satility of  her  talent.  Alice,  the  devoted  foster-sister, 
who  reveals  to  Robert  his  mother's  last  wishes,  stand- 
ing to  the  last  between  him  and  perdition,  acting,  in 
fact,  as  the  spirit  of  good  against  the  spirit  of  evil,  rep- 
resented in  the  person  of  the  tempter,  Bertram,  is  a 
character  well-suited  to  the  natural  gifts  and  artistic 
acquirements  of  Miss  Hauk,  who  had  already  shown 
herself,  in  Violetta  and  Marguerite,  possessed  not  only 
of  the  qualities  essential  to  a  smger,  but  also  of  those 
essential  to  an  actress,  the  union  of  which  entitles  her 
— and  this  in  no  ordinai-y  sense — to  the  denomination  of 
"  lyric  comedian."  That  the  music  which  Meyerbeer 
has  put  into  the  lips  of  his  most  ingenuous  and  charm- 
ing heroine  is  sympathetic  to  the  young  American,  be- 
sides being  thoroughly  suited  to  her  vocal  means,  was 
speedily  shown  in  her  appealingly  earnest  delivery  of 
the  air,  "  Vanne  disse,  al  figlio  "  ('"  Va  I '  dit  elle  "—ac- 
cording to  the  original),  in  which  Alice  confides  to  her 
foster-brother  his  mother's  dying  bequest.  The  surprise 
and  terror  of  the  Norman  maiden  at  first  seeing  Bertram 
was  powerfully  simulated,  and  the  dramatic  instinct  of 
Miss  Hauk  at  once,  revealed  itself  in  the  most  natural 
manner.  The  great  scene  of  the  Cross  afforded  her 
still  more  favorable  opportunities  of  demonstrating 
how  closely  and  with  what  intelligence  she  had  studied 
the  part.  The  tuneful  soliloquy,  "  Nel  lasoiar  la  Nor- 
mandia  "  ("  Quand  je  quittais  la  Normandie  ")— in  spon- 
taneous freshness  of  melody  never  surpassed  by  its  com- 
poser—was sung  mth  a  charm  of  voice  and  genuine 
simplicity  that  left  absolutely  nothing  to  desire.  The 
interview  with  Bertram,  however,  was  the  point  which 
justified  the  highest  opinions  of  Miss  Hank's  ability  to 
represent  the  character.  Her  rush  to  the  Cross  for  pro- 
tection at  the  menaces  of  Bertram,  and  her  exclama- 
tion, "  E  meco  il  Ciel  I "  when  Alice  has  clasped  the  sa- 
cred emblem,  produced  a  deep  and  legitimate  impres- 
sion, and  obtained  the  loudest  applause  of  the  evening. 
Her  exertions  in  the  last'  act,  where,  by  tendering  to 


Robert  the  document  in  his  mother's  handwriting, 
Alice  strengthens  his  Irresolution,  until  the  fatal  hour 
has  toiled  which  saves  him  from  the  machinations  of 
of  Bertram,  confirmed  a  success  calculated  to  raise 
Miss  Hauk  another  step  in  public  favor.  Her  associates 
were  Signor  Fancelli,  who  played  Robert  last  year,  and 
whose  voice  enables  him  to  master,  with  apparent  ease, 
music  (as  amateurs  need  hardly  be  told)  of  more  than 
common  diflculty ;  Signor  Dondi,  who,  if  his  voice  pos- 
sessed greater  sonority  in  the  lower  tones,  would  be  a 
still  more  eflicient  Bertram,  a  character  of  which,  inex- 
plicable as  it  is,  he  seems  to  comprehend  the  mysteri- 
ous significance;  Signor  Rinaldini,  Raimbaut— a  part 
once  played  by  Mario,  when  Tamberlik,  in  his  prime, 
took  that  of  Robert  (halcyon  days  I);  and  Mdlle.  Alwina 
Valleria,  who  gave  the  Princess  Isabella's  first  air,  "  In 
vanoilfatto"  ("En  vain  j'espfere")  with  remarkable 
facility,  and  whose  "  Roberto,  oh  I  tu  che  adoro,"  if  she 
made  less  stress  upon  her  higher  notes,  would  be  well- 
nigh  irreproachable.  Meyerbeer's  opera  is  put  upon  the 
stage  in  the  most  complete  manner,  the-  scene  of  the 
Resuscitation  of  the  Nuns  being  quite  as  effective  as 
before,  Mdlle.  Malwina  Cavalazzi  creating  a  lively  im- 
pression as  Elena,  quondam-Abbess  of  the  ruined  con- 
vent of  St.  Rosalie,  both  by  graceful  pantomime  and  ad- 
mirable dancing.  The  execution  generally  of  Meyer- 
beer's opera,  under  the  practised  and  energetic  direction 
of  Sir  Michael  Costa,  w.is  just  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  such  a  conductor  and  such  an  orchestra 
as  he  has  the  good  fortune  to  preside  over. 

Mdme.  Etelka  Gerster,  by  her  impersonation  of  the 
heroine  in  Gounod's  Faust,  has  legitimately  added  one 
more  to  her  successes  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  What 
is  especially  to  be  commended  in  Mr.  Mapleson's  Hun- 
garian 7J?'i7/ia  donna,  who  has  already  gained  such  marked 
approval,  is  the  individuality  imparted  to  each  charac- 
ter she  undertakes.  Imitating  no  contemporary,  Mdme. 
Gerster  thinks  for  herself,  which  alone  is  an  attraction 
to  those  who  believe  that  an  essential  requirement  for 
every  artist  aiming  at  a  position  apart  from  the  ordina- 
ry rank  is  originality  of  conception.  Regarded  from 
this  point  of  view,  Mdme.  Gerster's  Marguerite  deserves 
serious  consideration.  The  music  does  not  afford  her  so 
many  occasions  for  the  free  display  of  certain  excep- 
tional endowments  with  which  she  has  been  justly  cred- 
ited—few such,  indeed,  as  are  vouchsafed  to  her  in  the 
Sonnavibula,  the  PuHtani,  and  Lucia ;  but  it  enables  her 
to  exhibit  other  merits,  to  which  attention  has  been 
more  than  once  directed.  The  beauty  of  the  higher 
notes  iu  the  register  of  her  voice  and  her  facile  com- 
mand of  them  form  by  no  means  Mdme.  Gerster'sexclu- 
sive  claim  to  admiration.  As  was  remarked  a  twelve- 
month since,  she  can  use  the  medium  tones  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  compel  her  hearers  to  feel  of  what  quality 
they  are  actually  made,  and  to  what  excellent  uses  they 
may  be  put.  That  Mdme.  Gerster  gave  the  "  Jewel 
Song  "  with  fluency  and  brilliant  effect  may  be  taken  for 
granted ;  but  not  less  deserving  of  praise  was  her  deliv- 
ery of  the  two  melodious  cantabile  passages  in  the  subse- 
quent love  duet  with  Faust,  to  which  she  imparted  an 
expression  too  genuine  to  be  unfelt.  Enough  that  her 
successive  assumptions  coutinually  show  progress— the 
evidence  of  assiduous  study,  without  which  no  aspiring 
artist  can  ever  reach  the  highest  place.  Mr.  Maple- 
son's  fine-voiced  contralto,  Mdlle.  Tremelli  (Siebel), 
Mdme.  Lablache  (Martha),  Signor  Campanini  (Faust), 
Signers  Del  Puente  and  Rota  (Valentine  and  Mephis- 
topheles),  completed  the  cast  of  the  dramatis  persona  at 
the  first  performance. 

The  other  operas  during  the  week  were  II  Barblere, 
with  Miss  Minnie  Hauk  as  Rosina — substituted  for  Buy 
Bias  in  consequence  of  the  indisposition  of  Mdlle.  Caro- 
line Salla;  the  Sonnambula,  with  Mdme,  Gerster  and 
Signor  Campanini ;  and  the  Buguenots,  for  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  that  popular  favorite  Mdme.  Trebelli,  who 
as  Urbano,  the  page,  received  the  cordial  and  unani- 
mous greeting  to  which  her  artistic  merits  fully  entitle 
her,  and  was  unanimously  encored  iQ  her  first  air, 
Mdlle.  Salla,  happily  recovered  from  her  indisposition, 
was  the  Valentine  of  the  evening,  and  justified  all  the 
praises  awarded  to  her  impersonation  of  that  arduous 
character  last  year.  Meanwhile  Georges  Bizet's  Car- 
men, with  Miss  Hauk  as  the  heroine,  is  anxiously  ex- 
pected.—/^irf. 


Dabmstadt.  The  oratorio  of  Barbarossa's  Erwachen 
( The  Awakening  of  Barbarossa),  by  C.  A.  Mangold,  was 
recently  performed,  with  a  satisfactory  result,  under 
the  direction  of  the  composer. 

Erfdkt.  At  the  approaching  Musical  Festival  of  the 
General  Musical  Union  of  Germany,  the  programme 
will  include  among  other  things:  Te  Deum  (Kiel);  "De 
Profundis"  (Raft');  13th  Psalm  and  "Hungaria"  (Liszt); 
Fragments  from  Faust  (Lenau);  Overture  to  Naraun 
(ErdsmannsdHrfer);  Pianoforte  Concerto  (Bronsart); 
and  Phaeton,  (Saint-SaSns). 


The  Spinet* 

The  spinet,  though  now  so  decried,  and  declared 
by  J.  J.  Rousseau  to  be  both  dull  and  sharp,  is  an 
instrument  which  for  three  centuries  was  the  delight 
of  the  musical  world.  The  piano,  invented  by  Bar- 
tolommeo  Cristoforo,  of  Padua,  could  not  dethrone 
it  till  after  a  considerable  time  and  important  im- 
provements. So  many  years  of  service  deserve 
some  slight  consideration.  We  may,  therefore,  per- 
haps, be  allowed  to  give  a  few  exact  details,  of 
which  people  know  little  or  nothing  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  instrument,  its  invention,  and  its  ety- 
mology ;  we  shall,  so  to  speak,  be  paying  it  the  last 
marks  of  respect.  No  modern  work  mentions  the 
name  of  the  inventor  ;  as  for  its  etymology,  all  the 
dictionaries  and  class-books  agree  : — 

"  Ce  nom  lui  a  iiA  donn6  i  cause  de  ses  petites  pointes 
de  plumes  qui  tirent  le  son  des  cordes,  et  qui  ressem- 
blent  k  des  e,\>mes."—TJietionnalre  de  Tnhoux.t 

"  Farce  que  des  pointes  des  plumes  de  corbeau  en 
forme  d'^pines  servent  k  pincer  les  cordes." — Diction- 
naire  de  LittrLt 

A  DUOBUS  dhcp-  omnes  !  The  author  of  this  ex- 
planation, so  generally  received,  and,  we  must  ad- 
mit, so  seemingly  correct,  is  Julius  Ctesar  Scaliger. 
In  his  Poelices,  published  at  Lyons,  in  1581,  he  says 
(lib.  I.,  cap.  LXIII.) :  "  Additse  delude  plectris  cor- 
vinarum  pennarum  cuspides  ;  ex  fereis  fills  expres- 
siorem  eliciunt  harmoniam.  Me  puero,  clavicym- 
balum  et  harpsichordium,  nunc,  ab  illis  mucronibus, 
spinetum  Dominant."  That  is :  "  The  points  of 
crow-quills  were  then  added  to  the  keys  ;  they  ob- 
tain from  the  wires  more  expressive  harmony.  That 
which,  when  I  was  a  child,  used  to  be  denominated 
a  clavicymbalum  and  a  harpsichordium,  is  now 
called,  on  account  of  these  little  points,  a  spinet." 
This  explanation,  which  subsequently  became  ster- 
eotyped, contains  two  errors :  the  spinet  was  known 
before  Scaliger  was  born,  and  its  name  was  derived 
not  from  the  quill-points,  or  niucrones,  but  from  the 
name  of  the  inventor,  Giovanni  Spinetti,  of  Venice. 
Ad.  Banchieri,  a  celebrated  composer  of  the  end  of 
the  16th  century  furnishes  a  proof  of  this  iu  his 
work  entitled  Conchisioni  nel  suono  dell  organo,  di 
D.  Adriano  Banchieri,  Bolognese,  olivetano  el  organis- 
ia  di  S.  Micliele  in  Bosco  ;  novellamfnte  tradotte  et  dil- 
ucidufe  in  scrittori  musici  et  orgaiiisti  celebri,  etc.  In 
Bologna,  pe)'  gli  heredi  di  Gio.  Bossi,  MDCVIJI.^ 
"  Spinetto,"  says  Banchieri  in  the  above  work, 
"  riceve  tal  nome  dall'  inventore  di  tal  forma  longa 
quadrata,  il  quale  fii  un  maestro  Giovanni  Spinetti, 
Venetiano,  et  uno  di  tali  stromenti  ho  veduto  io  alle 
mani  di  Francesco  Stivori,  organista  della  magnifica 
communita  di  Montagnana,  dentrovi  questa  inscriz- 
ione :  Johannes  Spineths  Venetus  fecit,  A.  D. 
1503."  II  Thus  the  illustrious  author  himself  saw  in 
the  possession  of  Francesco  Stivori,  "  organist  of 
the  magnificent  community  of  Montagnana,"  an  in- 
strument with  the  inscription,  Johannes  Spinetvs 
Venelns  fecit,  A. Z>.  1503.  We  can,  therefore,  no 
longer  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  inventor  of  the 
Spinet,  nor  the  et3'raology  of  its  name.  Touching 
the  epoch  of  its  invention,  we  think  it  was  about 
the  second  half  of  the  15th  century,  and  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  instrument  mentioned  above  was 
one  of  the  last  made  by  the  inventor.  Here  are 
our  reasons.  The  spinet  was  known  in  France  and 
the  Netherlands  at  the  commencement  of  the  16th 
century.  To  have  travelled  so  far,  a  long  time 
must  have  been  required,  for,  even  setting  down 
the  date  of  the  invention  at  about  1460,  we  should 
still  have  reason  for  astonishment  at  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  instrument  had  made  its  way  in  the 
world.  In  proof  of  what  we  advance,  we  will  give 
some  quotations  from  the  first  volume  of  that  inter- 

•  From  La  Eevue  et  Oazette  Musicale  de  Paris.  Trans- 
lated in  London  Musical  World. 

t  "  This  name  was  given  it  on  account  of  the  little 
quill-points  which  draw  the  sound  from  the  strings  and 
i-esemble  thorns." — Dictioniiaire  de  Tr^vortx. 

i  "  Becaus  the  ends  of  crow-quills  in  the  form  of 
thorns  strike  the  strings." — Dictionnaire  de  Littre, 

§  Conclusions  on  the  sound  of  the  organ  by  D.  Adriano 
Banchieri,  of  Bologna,  olivetan  and  org,^nist  at  St. 
Michael's  iu  Bosco;  newly  translated  and  elucidated 
from  musical  writers  and  celebrated  organists,  etc.,  Bo- 
logna, by  the  successors  to  Gio.  Rossi, '^IDCVIII.— See, 
concerning  this  exceedingly  rare  book,  the  last  number 
but  one  of  G.  Gaspari's  erudite  work,  />(-'  musicisti  Bolog- 
nesi,  nella  secondo  metA  del  sccolo  XVI. 

II  "The  spinet  receives  its  name  from  the  inventor  of 
the  long  square-form,  who  was  a  Master  Giovanni  Spin- 
etti, a  Venetian,  and  I  myself  saw  one  of  them  in  the 
possession  of  Francesco  Stivori,  organistof  the  magnifi- 
cent community  of  Moutagnana^ith  this  inscription 
insidp  it:  Joannes  Spinetto  Venetus  fecit,  A.D. 
1603." 
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eating  work,  La  Musique  aux  Pays-Bas,  by  our  eru- 
dite friend,  E.  Vander  Straeten : — 

"  A  nng  organiste  de  la  Tllle  d'Anvers,  la  Bomme  de 
vi.  livrea  auquel  madicte  dame"  (Marguerite  d'Autriche) 
"  en  a  fait  don  eo  faveur  de  ce  que  le  xv.  jour  d'octobre 
xT-xxii  *'  (1&22)  "  11  a  ainen6  deux  jeunes  enffans,  fllz  et 
fille,  qu*ils  ont  jouh6  but  une  espinette  et  chant^  ^  son 
diner?' 

"A  I'organlste  de  Monsieur  de  Fiennes,  sept  livres 
dont  Madame  "  (Marguerite  d'Autriche)  "  lul  a  fait  don 
en  faveur  de  ce  que  le  second  jour  de  d^cembre  xv- 
xxTl  "  (1526)  "  il  est  venu  jouher  d'un  instrument  dlt  es- 
pinette, devant  elle  k  son  diner.  (Comptes  de  rH5tel  de 
Marguerite)."  * 

"  The  inventory  of  the  Chateau  de  Pont-d'Ain,  of  1531, 
mentions :  wia  espinetta  cum  suo  eiwy.''t 

We  may  add  that  one  of  the  first  works  published 
by  Pierre  Attaignant  was  dedicated  to  the  jeu.  d'es- 
pine/l&<t,  that  is,  the  spinet.  Here  is  the  title  of  this 
exceedingly  rare  collection  :  — 

*'  Qiiatorze  Oalliardes,  neuf  Pavannea,  sept  BransUs  et 
deux  Basses-DanceSj  le  tout  reduict  de  musique  en  la  tabla- 
ture  du  ieu  DorgueSj  Espinettes,  Manichordions  et  telz  aem- 
blables  instruments  musicaux,  imprimies  d  Paris  par  Pierre 
Attaignant.    MDXXIX."    (Munich  Library).! 

In  issuing  this  collection,  the  publisher  must  cer- 
tainly have  relied  on  the  existence  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  spinnettists.  Finally,  the  Court  had  its 
spinet  player.  Thomas  Champion,  surnamed 
Mithon  (it  is  thus  that  he  signs  the  preface  to  his 
little  Psalter  of  1661)  was  the  Royal  organiste  et 
epinette  (organist  and  spinettist).  It  wa?  he  who, 
according  to  Mersenne  {Mai'monie  universelle), 
"  Cleared  the  path  for  what  concerns  the  organ  and 
the  spinet,  on  which  he  extemporized  all  kinds  of 
designs  and  fugues.  His  son,  too,  Jaques  Champ- 
ion, exhibited  great  science  and  a  fine  touch  on  the 
spinet." 

But  enough  of  arguments.  Our  object,  we  hope, 
is  attained.  Before  terminating  this  short  article, 
devoid  of  any  flowers  of  rhetoric,  which  generally 
teach  the  reader  nothing,  we  will  mention  some  few 
other  feseurs  d'epinettes,  or  spinet-makers,  of  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries.  The  Museum  of  the  Paris 
Conservatory  possesses  an  instrument  of  this  kind, 
dating  from  1523,  and  made  by  Francesco  di  Port- 
alupis,  of  Verona ;  the  instruments  of  Dominicus 
Pisamensis  and  of  Antonio  Patavini,  belong  to  about 
the  same  epoch.  In  the  collection  of  instruments 
left  by  Ferdinand  di  Medici,  and  confided  to  Cristo- 
fori,  there  were  spinette  by  Domenico  da  Pesaro, 
Giuseppe  Mondini,  and  Girolama  Zenti ;  a  Vene- 
tian collection,  sold  a  few  years  ago,  contained  spec- 
imens by  Donatus  Dundeus  (1623)  and  Celestini  Jo- 
annes (1610).  The  task  of  utilizing  the  above  facts 
we  leave  to  others. 

Georges  Becker. 

*  "To  an  organist  of  the  town  of  Antwerp,  the  sum  of 
6  livres,  which  were  ^iven  to  him  by  my  lady  aforesaid  " 
(Marguerite  of  Austria)  "  for  that,  on  the  15th  day  of 
October  xv-xxii "  (1522)  "he  brought  two  children,  son 
and  daughter,  who  played  on  a  spinet  and  sang  during 
her  dinner." 

"  To  the  organist  of  Monsieur  de  Fiennes,  seven  liv- 
res, which  my  lady  "  (Marguerite  of  Austria)  "gave  him, 
for  that  on  the  second  day  of  December  xv-xxvi." 
(1526)  "  he  came  and  played  on  an  instrument  called  a 
spinet,  before  her  at  her  dinner. — {Accounts  of  Marguer- 
ite's Household).'^ 

t  "  A  spinet  with  its  case." 

%  "  Fourteen  Galliards,  nine  Pavans,  seven  Brawls, 
and  two  Country  Dances,  the  whole  reduced  from  music 
in  the  notation  of  the  Organ,  Spinet,  Manichord,  and 
similar  instruments.  Printed  at  Paris  by  Pierre  Attaig- 
nant, MDXXIX." 
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Too    Much   Music. 

TOCJOUES  Pekdbix  I 
"We  went  the  other  evening  to  the  Museum  to 
hear  a  light  French  Opera,  "  The  Chimes  of  Nor- 
mandy," sung  and  spoken  in  English.  It  is  refresh- 
ing to  go  to  something  that  is  rather  unpretending 
in  the  way  of  Art  and  find  it  pretty  good.  Such 
was  our  experience  with  this  pretty  little  opera  by 
Planquet  (?).  The  music,  to  be  sure,  is  of  the  light- 
est, some  of  it  frivolous ;  but  it  is  graceful,  lively, 
buoyant,  and  not  without  variety,  some  scenes,  as 
that  of  the  old  castle  supposed  to  be  haunted  with 
ghosts,  mingling  mystery  with  humor  in  a  clever 
way.  The  plot,  too,  is  interesting,  closely  imitat- 
ing the  Richmond  Fair  scene  of  Martha,  and  sug- 


gesting, not  imitating,  the  "  Phantom  Chorus  "  of 
the  Sonnamhda.  There  are  portions  of  the  music 
nearly  as  fresh  and  natural  as  these.  But  both  mu- 
sically and  dramatically  it  is  altogether  better  than 
the  Opera  Bouffe  of  Ofi'enbach,  etc.,  being  quite  as 
witty,  more  entertaining,  and  altogether  decent  and 
unexceptionable  from  the  moral  or  the  aesthetic 
point  of  view.  The  only  drawback  was  that  the 
scene  of  the  old  miser  in  the  castle,  rigging  up  his 
ghosts  and  gloating  over  his  hidden  treasure,  was 
dragged  out  at  an  intolerably  slow  rate.  The  acting 
and  the  singing  were  for  the  most  part  good.  Mr. 
Castle  still  retains  much  of  his  old  charm  of  voice 
and  style,  and  the  other  tenor,  Mr.  Turner,  has  a 
sweet  voice  and  sings  with  good  expression.  Mr. 
Peakes,  too,  made  a  marked  impression  by  his  act- 
ing of  the  miser,  as  well  as  by  his  delivery  of  one 
or  two  songs  with  his  large,  well-trained  bass  voice. 
The  part  of  the  mischievous  waif.  Mignonette,  was 
made  very  bright  and  piquant,  both  in  song  and 
dialogue,  by  Miss  Melville  ;  and  pretty  Mrs.  Se- 
GuiN  still  acts  charmingly,  and  singe  some  things 
gracefully,  though  some  of  her  tones,  especially  the 
lower  ones,  have  grown  hard  and  blatant.  Her  hus- 
band did  well  as  the  SheriiT. 

Many  a  more  pretentious  opera  has  given  us  less 
pleasure  than  this  little  piece  at  the  Museum.  At 
all  events — and  this  is  what  we  meant  to  come  at 
when  we  wrote  down  the  title  of  this  article — there 
is  always  one  good  thing  about  an  opera,  even  if 
you  find  nothing  else,  and  that  is  the  silence  of  the 
orchestra  between  the  acts.  This  alone  would  recon- 
cile us  to  an  indifferent  opera  instead  of  the  hack- 
nied  silly  plays. 

We  have  long  thought  the  music  between  the  acts 
an  infliction  and  a  nuisance.  It  is  a  continual 
pounding  on  your  brain  of  hacknied  dance  tunes, 
pot-pourris  or  what  not,  with  drums  and  brass,  for- 
bidding talk  with  friends  and  neighbors,  and  for- 
bidding rest  when  you  need  a  little  after  your  sym- 
pathies have  been  wrought  upon  throughout  a  long 
act  of  the  drama.  The  music,  as  music,  is  seldom 
edifying  or  even  entertaining.  It  certainly  is  not 
inspiring,  it  gives  no  lift  io  the  weary  mind  and 
jaded  senses ;  inwardly  you  only  pray  to  be  deliv- 
ered from  the  noise.  And  also  from  the  cloying 
sentimental  sweetness  of  the  eve/'lasting  cornet 
solo ;  it  is  like  dogdays  in  the  coldest  winter  night, 
or  a  molasses  bath.  Fatigued,  bewildered,  crazed 
and  stunned  by  this  unremitting  too  much  of  a  good 
thing,  this  glut  of  music  when  you  do  not  feel  the 
appetite,  music  as  it  were  crammed  down  your 
throat  and  beaten  into  your  brain,  how  you  long  to 

have 

"  Silence,  like  a  poultice,  come 
To  heal  the  wounds  of  sound." 

They  manage  these  things  better  in  the  European 
theatres.  At  the  Imperial  Schauspielhaus,  for  in- 
stance, at  Berlin,  there  is  no  orchestra  present  dur- 
ing the  performance  of  a  spoken  drama ;  unless  in 
such  a  case  as  the  Midsummer  Nights  Dream,  or 
Goethe's  Egmonl,  where  masters  like  Mendelssohn 
and  Beethoven  have  composed  musical  interludes 
expressly  for  the  play  in  illustration  of  its  scenes 
and  characters.  It  is  the  same  at  the  Theatre 
Francais  in  Paris.  But  in  our  theatres  the  entr' 
acte  music  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  play, 
and  is  a  senseless,  stupid,  wearisome  distraction. 
The  noisy  practice  brings  the  most  classical  terhple 
of  the  drama  down  to  the  level  of  a  common 
circus. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  Nowadays  we 
have  to  hear  the  orchestra  all  through  the  play. 
This  modern  way,  particularly  in  harrowing  sensa- 
tional dramas,  though  not  confined  to  them,  of  set- 
ting up  a  nervous  tremolo  pianissimo  accompani- 
ment in  the  strings  at  every  entrance  of  a  mysteri- 


ous personage,  or  at  the  approach  of  any  critical 
moment,  or  throughout  a  very  sentimental  scene  or 
passage,  is  simply  an  abomination  and  a  nuisance. 
It  is  a  vulgar  trick  of  efiect,  reducing  every  play 
to  a  cheap  melodrama.  It  is  not  music,  it  is  only 
a  senseless  irritation  of  the  nerves,  intolerable  to 
any  sensitive  and  refined  listener,  be  he  musical  or 
not.  Why  do  they  do  it  ?  What  good  end  is  gained 
by  it  ?  Does  it  make  the  tragedy  more  tragical  ? 
the  villain  of  the  play  more  terrible  ?  the  meeting 
or  the  parting,  however  fateful,  of  the  lovers,  more 
heart-rending  ?  No,  it  only  makes  you  ready  to 
exclaim  like  Othello :  Silence,  those  dreadful  vio- 
lins !  This  pestilent  accompaniment,  this  quaking 
undertone  of  nervous  dread  or  mystery,  this  hysteri- 
cal tittering  tremolo  of  strings,  just  robs  the  scene  of 
any  semblance  of  reality.  If  the  scene  be  one  to 
thrill  and  make  us  shudder,  we  don't  want  the  shud- 
dering done  for  vs  in  the  orchestra  I  And  while 
we  fight  that  off  and  shrink  from  it,  as  from  the 
hum  of  persecuting  insects,  our  sympathies  are 
withdrawn  from  the  play  itself.  Why  strive  to 
turn  the  play  into  a  quasi  opera,  a  thing  neither 
fish,  flesh  nor  fowl  ?  All  these  cheap  arts  of  height- 
ening the  effect,  only  enfeeble  it,  and  vulgarize  the 
whole  thing.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  told  when  we 
must  thrill,  when  we  must  tremble  with  expecta- 
tion. These  signals  are  officious  and  impertinent. 
If  the  play  itself  be  not  "  the  thing  to  catch  the 
conscience  of  the  king,"  will  your  cheap  advertis- 
ing dodge  of  "  tremolo  "  be  apt  to  do  it  ? 

2.  So  much  for  our  Theatre  music.  But  it  is 
not  worse  than  the  College  music  ; — we  mean  the 
music  employed  to  enliven  (?)  our  Academic  Anni- 
versaries— Commencement,  the  Alumni  dinner.  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  and  the  like.  "  Too  much  music  I  "  is 
a  very  common  exclamation  here  too.  Too  much 
in  quantity,  because  so  cheap  in  quality,  so  ill-con- 
sidered, out  of  place.  Dear  Mother  Harvard,  with 
her  own  Musical  Professor,  at  least,  might  and 
should  de  better.  Certainly  the  music  to  which  the 
long  lines  of  graduates  time  their  steps  in  the  wind- 
ing procession  into  Sanders  Theatre  and  into  the 
magnificent  Memorial  dining-hall — the  band  enter- 
ing the  Hall  before  them  and  taking  up  its  position 
in  the  high  end  gallery,  where  without  a  moment's 
pause  the  big  drum  and  bass  tubas  keep  on  pound- 
ing and  braying  out  the  loud  and  stunning  march 
till  every  man  of  the  900  is  seated,  dooming  us  all 
to  noise  which  renders  conversation  or  repose  of 
spirit  quite  impossible,  for  full  twenty  minutes  in 
there, — surely  this  could  never  be  in  accordance 
with  the  ideas  or  taste  of  the  Professor.  It  must 
be  because  all  other  considerations  of  taste  or  fit- 
ness are  sacrificed  to  the  one  thought  of  economy — 
the  most  noise  for  the  least  money.  The  musical 
selections,  too,  are  often  singularly  unfortunate,  in- 
congruous, apropos  of  nothing  said  or  done  ;  a  silly 
bit  of  Offenbach  before  or  after  a  serious  poem  or 
oration  ;  mostly  music  to  which  one  is  not  expect- 
ed to  listen,  and  therefore  silence  would  be  so  much 
better  ;  then  at  any  rate  there  would  be  some  chance 
to  talk  with  one  another  undisturbed.  In  a  vener- 
able University,  one  would  think,  a  certain  classic 
dignity  and  sanctity  ought  to  pervade  the  music  of 
its  high  festivals,  while  it  may  very  properly  be 
cheerful.  It  should  all  have  some  chara- 
acter  of  Art,  some  meaning  and  sesthetic  fitness ; 
something  to  lift  and  glorify,  and  not  to  disturb  and 
weary  and  depress,  and  turu  all  into  hum-drum. 
— We  only  allude  to  the  evil  and  state  the  problem 
now.  The  solution  we  should  think  might  be  easy. 
Perhaps  we  shall  return  to  the  question  as  a  special 
topic  on  another  warm  day  (such  days  being  so 
provocative  of  this  sort  of  complaining).  If  music 
is  to  have  a  part  at  Commencement,  it  ought  to  be 
a  part  worth  listening  to  as  such. 

S.  We  will  not  undertake  to  enumerate  the  vari- 
ous elements  which  compose  the  unremitting  Babel 
and  pandemonium  of  sounds — some  of  them  sweet, 
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it  may  be,  singly — which  allow  one  no  peace  in  a 
city  in  the  hot  months, — especially  at  night.  The 
brass  bands,  the  circuses  and  picnic  parties,  the 
loud  barrel  organs  with  wind  (!)  at  highest  pressure, 
the  singers  at  windows  and  on  door-steps,  the  in- 
defatigable piano  practicer  or  sentimental  dying 
Edgardo  of  the  cornet,  the  exasperating  accordeon, 
which  gets  so  near  the  outline  of  a  tune  ;  all  work: 
ing  awaj-  for  dear  life,  doing  a  painful  business  at 
the  expense  of  your  ears  and  your  peace  of  mind,  if 
not  of  your  pocket ; — these  everybody  knows  and 
suffers  from.  The  list  may  be  multiplied  indefi- 
nitely. We  would  not  liave  them  all  suppressed 
because  of  the  accidental  annoyance  which  results 
from  some  or  all  of  them  combined.  But  it  is  worth 
while  to  inquire  whether  Music  itself  be  not  the 
greatest  sufferer  by  it ;  whether  this  continual  hear- 
ing without  regarding  (any  more  than  we  can  help) 
has  not  a  tendency  in  the  long  run  to  blunt  the  finer 
sensibilities  to  harmony,  and  render  us  habitnallj- 
indifferent  and  callous  to  much  which  in  the  prop- 
er time  and  place,  presented  in  its  freshness  like  £ 
rose,  would  yield  an  exquisite  sensation  and  speak 
to  heart  and  soul  as  well  as  sense.  As  it  is,  our 
life  is  strewn  with  a  cumbersome  confusion  of  the 
trampled  roses  and  rejected  bouquets  of  tone,  all 
tossed  together  pell-mell. 

We  have  borrowed  the  title  and  the  motto  of  this 
rambling  article  from  one  by  Ferdinand  Hiller  : 
"  Zn  viel  Musik,"  from  which  we  are  tempted  to 
translate  here  a  few  passages  which  seem  to  our 
purpose.  This,  for  instance,  about  the  orchestral 
Pot-pourris  we  hear  so  often  in  onr  theatres: 

"  A  melody  sounds  out ;  you  scarcely  catch  it, 
when  it  is  interrupted  to  give  place  to  the  begin- 
ning of  another ;  and  so  beginnings  are  strung  upon 
beginnings,  until  at  last  it  comes  to  an  end.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  compared  to  the  abuse  here  prac- 
ticed with  the  most  charming  inspirations  of  gen- 
ius. That  favorite  plaything  of  our  younger  years, 
the  Kaleidoscope,  afforded  a  highly  artistic  enjoy- 
ment compared  to  these  musical  "dissolving  views  ;" 
turn  the  instrument  ever  so  fast,  the  eye  always 
seized  a  whole  ;  but  here  there  passes  in  review  be- 
fore yon  a  battalion  of  lame,  limping,  one-legged, 
club-footed  melodies.  That  torture  of  the  nerves, 
which  plays  an  important  part  in  the  sung  and 
spoken  drama,  in  the  romances  and  the  newspapers 
of  the  present  day,  here  sports  itself  with  the  most 
self-satisfied  air ;  they  call  the  effect  suggestive  and 
exciting.  Or  is  it  meant  to  be  an  exercise  of  mem- 
ory for  hearers  somewhat  versed  in  music  ?  For 
verily  the  exclamation :  "  Where  is  that  from  ?  " 
and  this  ?  and  that  ?  "  is  about  all  that  anybody 
has  to  say  of  it.  The  locks  of  memory  (to  use  so 
bold  a  metaphor)  are  pulled,  twitched,  plucked  out, 
— the  patient  sits  in  silence — and  this  is  supposed 
to  be  a  pleasure  !  It  is  vile  defamation  of  the  Art 
and  of  the  hearer.  The  Quodlibet,  which  is  sung, 
is  by  no  means  so  bad  in  its  nonsensicality  ;  for  in 
this  the  word  plays  the  chief  part,  and  the  poor 
wit,  which  indeed  can  be  quite  amusing,  belongs  to 
the  word.  But  pure  music,  instrumental  music,  is 
as  ill-adapted  to  nonsense,  as  it  is  to  philosophy. 

"  Our  modern  instrnmentation,  which  can  be  ear- 
splitting,  as  well  as  daintily  refined,  often  asserts 
itself  in  the  most  fatal  manner  in  these  popular  per- 
formances. Since  rhythm  is  the  great  thing,  ac- 
cording to  the  proverb:  "  What  one  has  not  in  his 
head,  he  must  have  in  his  legs,"  we  have  it  not  on- 
ly marked,  but  drummed  and  pounded  into  us.  The 
in  many  respects  very  problemaucal  perfecting  of 
the  brass  instruments  brings  out  deafening  and  bur- 
lesque phenomena.  The  most  conspicuous,  although 
we  are  all  accustomed  to  him,  is  the  sentimental 
trumpeter. 

"  The  sentimental  trumpeter  is  perhaps  also  to 
be  found  at  popular  gatherings,  shooting  matches, 
and  in  Parliaments  both   high   and  low, — but  here 


we  have  not  to  do  with  these.  Our  concern  is  with 
the  man  who  devotes  himself,  with  the  whole  depth 
of  his  soul  and  the  whole  sweetness  of  his  brass,  to 
the  Cantilena.  How  he  has  learned  to  tame  his 
proud  and  warlike  instrument  I  There  stands  he 
like  a  trne  beast-tamer,  fondling  with  the  lion  as  if 
it  were  a  lap-dog.  The  trumpet  languishes,  la- 
ments, trembles  under  his  lips.  The  most  melting 
ritardandos  of  the  Italian  prima  donna,  her  dying 
away  and  her  recovery,  nothing  does  he  leave  un- 
attempted; — i\\e jodel  transformed  into  a  German 
love  song  terrifies  him  not.  All  the  accents  of  emo- 
tion and  of  passion  he  knows  how  to  appropriate  to 
himself.  He  quakes  and  whistles,  he  peals  and 
shrills  out  ornaments  (Coloratur),  he  makes  trills  of 
yearning, — as  the  bear  dances."* 
,...."  Why  is  it  that  we  so  seldom  hear  beauti- 
ful dances  played  in  public  places?  For  a  waltz  of 
Strauss  I  wonld  gladly  give  half  a  dozen  Opera 
finales.  And  if  there  must  be  music-making  every- 
where, under  every  tree  and  hedge,  on  land  and 
water,  on  mountains  and  in  valleys,  let  them  at 
least  make  it  fresh  and  joyous,  and  leave  the  deco- 
ration music  where  it  belongs,  in  the  midst  of  the 
decorations. 

"  But  above  all  give  us  music  in  homoeopathic 
doses  at  ceremonial  dinners — loyal,  national  ban- 
quets and  the  like.  A  little  instrumental  noise  at 
the  beginning  and  the  end, — a  coupleof  merry  songs 
in  the  middle, — anything  more  is  bad.  We  Ger- 
mans have  borne  the  reproach  for  centuries,  that 
we  ate  too  much,  and  drank  much  loo  much.  But 
shall  we  not  ruin  the  stomach,  when  conversation 
with  our  next  neighbor  becomes  a  Demosthenic  ex- 
ercise of  the  lungs  ?  How  many  genial,  witty 
thoughts  on  such  occasions  have  been  swallowed 
up  by  Verdi,  or  made  a  sacrifice  to  Meyerbeer  ! 
And  how  much  Katzen jammer  must  Offenbach  have 
on  his  conscience  !  Let  us  be  a  little  less  musical, 
and  we  shall  become  more  musical." 


Opera  Coming.  New  York,  it  seems,  has  a  fine 
prospect  of  Italian  Opera  for  the  next  season  and  for 
years  to  come  ;  Opera  upon  a  more  complete  scale 
than  ever  before,  and  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Ma- 
pleson,  the  manager  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  in 
London.  Whether  New  York  is  to  have  the  exclu- 
sive enjoyment  of  it,  or  whether  the  company  will 
also  visit  Boston  and  other  cities,  we  are  not  in- 
formed. But  here  is  what  the  London  Figaro  (June 
22)  promulges  of  the  plan  : 

England  and  America  ■will  be  brought  still  closer 
in  art  union  by  the  important  arrangement  which 
was  come  to  on  Saturday  last.  On  that  day  Mr.  J. 
H.  Mapleson  signed  a  contract  by  which  he  under- 
takes to  give  a  series  of  Italian  operatic  perform- 
ances of  the  highest  class  simultaneously  in  Eng- 
land and  New  York.  Let  it  be  at  once  thoroughly 
understood  that  Mr.  Mapleson  has  no  intention  of 
giving  up  his  valuable  connection  in  England.  For 
many  years  past  he  has  administered  Italian  oper- 
atic affairs  at  a  great  London  theatre,  and  at  up- 
wards of  thirty  theatres  in  the  provinces.  To 
resign  a  connection  which  it  has  been  the  work  of 
years  to  form  would  be  absurd,  and  the  operatio 
enterprise  in  America  will,  I  am  authoritatively 
informed,  in  no  way  interfere  with  Mr.  Mapleson  s 
ordinary  seasons  in  England. 
* 
*     * 

Brieflt,  then,  Mr.  Mapleson  has  taken  the  lease 
of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Music  for  the  winters, 
during  a  term  of  seven  years.  Thanks  to  the  efforts 
and  the  business  courtesy  of  Mr.  Morton,  the  new 
chairman  of  directors,  and  a  prominent  New  York 
banker,  of  Mr.  Belmont,  the  New  York  banker,  of 
Mr.  Tiffany,  the  celebrated  New  York  jeweler,  and 
of  Mr.  Seward,  son  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  who  came  to  Europe  expressly 
to  conduct  the  negotiations,  Mr.  Mapleson  has  the 
Academy  of  Music  on  the  most  liberal  terms.  The 
property  seat-holders  (dead  heads),  which,  number- 
ing 2500,  formerly  ate  the  enterprise  up,  have  now 
been  reduced  to  200  ;  the  directors,  finding  no  scen- 
ery has  been  painted  for  years,  will  restock  the 
theatre  ;  the  house  will  be  completely  redecorated  ; 
two  feet  will  be  taken  from  the  stage  and  added  to 
the  orchestra,  which  will  thus  accommodate  a  band 
as  large  as  that  of  Sir  Michael  Costa's  orchestra  ; 
while  the  lighting  of  the   stage  will  be   upon  the 

*  A  very  musical  friend  once  wrote  to  us  from  New- 
port :  "  To-day  I  have  heard  •  Casta  Diva '  seven  times ; 
four  times  with  tbe  monkey,  and  three  times  without 
(i.e.,  sung  in  houses);  on  the  whole  I  prefer  it  with  the 
monkey."— Ed. 


plan    so    successfully  adopted    at  Her   Majesty's 

*  * 
Mr.  Mapleson  proposes  to  give  Italian  opera  in 
New  York  on  a  scale  never  before  attempted  there. 
His  watchword  will  be  "  ensemble,"  and  the  orches- 
tra and  chorns  (usually  deplorable  in  an  American 
opera-house)  will  be  upon  the  high  standard  of  ex- 
cellence  observed  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  The 
chorus,  for  instance,  will  consist  of  70  picked  voices, 
instead  of  the  choir  of  24  which  New  York  ama- 
teurs have  hitherto  been  accorded,  and  the  entire 
arrangements  will  be  upon  a  similarly  liberal  scale. 
After  a  brief  opera  tour  in  the  British  provinces, 
the  first  contingent  of  the  troupe,  consisting  of  120 
individuals  (principal  vocalists,  chorus,  and. the 
leading  memtjers  of  the  orchestra),  will  sail  from 
Queenstown,  opening  at  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Music  the  last  week  of  October.  The  autumn  'sea- 
son will  consist  of  30  nights  and  11  matinees,  termi- 
nating Dec.  15.  The  artists  will,  if  necessary,  be 
alternated  between  Europe  and  America,  and  a  first- 
rate  troupe,  consisting  of  the  leading  members  of 
Her  Majesty's  Opera,  with  other  celebrated  artists, 
will,  from  time  to  time,  be  recruited  from  Europe. 
The  spring  season  will  commence  at  New  York  on 
Feb.  3,  and  will  last  till  March  26,  the  company  ar- 
riving back  for  the  London  summer  season,  which 
will  begin  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  on  Saturday, 
April  9.  The  directors  ijf  the  Academy  of  Music 
are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  success  which  has 
attended  their  efforts  to  place  Italian  opera  in  New 
York  upon  a  European  footing ;  and  England  may 
also  plume  itself  on  the  fact  that  the  most  popular 
and  able  of  its  operatic  entrepreneurs  has  been  se- 
lected for  thetask.  The  American  public  are  thirst- 
ing for  Italian  opera  played  as  it  ought  to  he 
played,  and  there  is  no  man  more  able  than  Mr. 
Mapleson  to  give  it  them  upon  a  scale  unexampled 
in  the  history  of  opera  in  the  United  States. 


Mme.  Pappenhkim  in  London.  Here  is  what  Fiff- 
aro  says  of  her  d^but  on  the  15th  ult,,  after  speak- 
ing of  the  "  forces  arrayed  against  her  which  might 
have  terrified  a  far  older  artist :  " 

Madame  Pappenheim,  however,  soon  showed  her- 
self no  ordinary  artist.  Gifted  with  a  large  and 
powerful  mezzo-soprano  voice,  a  commanding  phy- 
sique, and  a  pronounced  style,  she  soon  made  friends. 
It  is,  however,  desirable  that  Madame  Pappenheim, 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  American  audiences, 
should  recollect  that  a  style  can  be  even  too  pro- 
nounced for  London  amateurs.  A  little  less  extrav- 
agance in  her  impersonation,  a  little  less  violence  in 
her  gestures  and  movements,  would  be  a  decided 
improvement.  So,  too,  she  must  remember  that 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  though  large,  is  almost  per 
feet  from  an  acoustic  point  of  view,  and  that  there 
is  no  necessity  whatever  to  shout.  Still  less  wise  is 
it  for  Madame  Pappenheim  to  force  the  upper  and 
weakest  part  of  her  voice,  a  fact  which  the  lady  her- 
self discovered  when  the  famous  prolonged  upper  C 
in  the  duet  with  Marcel,  shrieked  out  with  full  force 
of  lungs,  incontinently  broke  in  twain.  Lastly,  op- 
era-goers who  know  and  appreciate  Meyerbeer's  mu- 
sic, will  resent  any  alteration  of  that  music  to  suit 
the  vocalist's  sweet  convenience,  and  will  believe 
the  cadence  Madame  Pappenheim  substituted  for  a 
well-known  descending  chromatic  scale  in  the  duet 
with  Raoul  no  improvement  at  all.  However,  these 
are  meie  faults  of  detail,  legitimately  pointed  out 
and  easily  remediable.  Instead  of  them  the  critic 
would  prefer  to  dwell  upon  the  fine  voice  of  the  new 
comer,  upon  her  great  intelligence  and  her  large 
histrionic  ability.  Her  acting  throughout  the  scene 
of  the  benediction  of  the  swords  was,  though  some- 
what highl3'  colored,  powerful  in  the  extreme,  and 
in  the  subsequent  duet  with  Raoul  she  displayed  a 
dramatic  force  which  recalled  the  best  days  of  Titi- 
ens.  In  Madame  Pappenheim  there  is  no  doubt  Mr. 
Mapleson  has  secured  a  prize,  and  her  second  debut 
as  the  Leonora  of  "  Fidelio  "  will  be  looked  forward 
to  with  every  degree  of  interest.  In  that  character 
especially,  Madame  Pappenheim  will  do  well  to  mod- 
erate her  redundancy  of  gesture,  and  to  stick  as 
ch'sely  as  possible  to  the  text  of  Beethoven's  music. 


Mr.  W.  H.  SmcRwooD  will  give  )ii.inoforte  recitals 
before  the  American  Nationnl  Music  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion at  Chautauhua  Lake,  N.  T.,  July  2,  3,  4,  and  from 
theuce  he  will  proceed  to  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  to  open  his  nor- 
mal musical  institute  for  the  summer  term. 


Jenny  Lind  havinjr  heard  IMiss  Lillian  B.  Norton 
sing,  had  a  private  interview  A\'ith  her,  and  the  result  la 
that  Jiiss  Norton  places  herself  under  the  tuition  of 
Jenny  Lind,  who  Is  to  prepare  her  for  the  opera.  So  we 
read. 
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Zerralm  in  California. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  and  one  that  it  is  pleasant  to 
record,  that  the  great  success  of  the  recent  May  Festi- 
val in  San  Francisco  was  due  very  largely  to  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn,  who  conducted  the  great  chorus 
and  orchestra,  and  taught  them  both  at  rehearsals  as 
carefully,  energetically  and  enthusiastically  as  he  al- 
ways does.    It  must  have  been  an  immense  satisfaction 
to  the  Boston  soloists  who  accompanied  and  assisted 
Mm,  to  see  how  thoroughly  he  was  appreciated  there, 
and  it  certainly  was  gratifying  to  all  his  friends  here  to 
learn  of  it.    The  kind,  generous  hospitality  of  Califor- 
nians  is  kno^vn  the  world  over,  as  is  also  the  fact  that  in 
'Frisco  intrinsic  worth  is  the  measure  of  popularity.    In 
returning  from  California   Mr.    Zerrahn  has  brought 
with  him  a  number  of  most  elegant  and  costly  presents, 
rich  and  unique  in  design  and  of  remarkable  workman- 
ship.   His  many  admirers  there,  whose  friendship  seems 
to  have  been  of  spontaneous  growth,  were  generous  and 
hospitable  to  such  an  extent  that  finally  the  recipient 
could  not  be  astonished  at  anything.    The  great  orches- 
tra evinced  their  thorough  appreciation  of  Mr.  Zerrahn 
by  presenting  him  with  a  most  elegant  gold  medal,  to  be 
worn  on  the  coat.    On  the  bar  from   which  the  medal 
hangs  is  the  recijiient's  name,  and  directly  underneath 
are  the  famous  names  "  Riunzi,  Wagner."    On  the  front 
of  the  medal  is  a  laurel  wreath  of  gold,  and  in  the  centre 
Is  a  large  solitaire  diamond  of  unusual  brilliancy.    On 
the  reverse  are  the  words,  "  Presented  as  a  token  of  es- 
teem by  the  orchestra  of  the  San  Francisco  May  Festi- 
val, 1878."  With  the  medal  came  some  verses  in  German, 
printed  on  satin,  which  are  highly  complimentary,  and 
were  written  expressly  fortheoccasion by  Dr.Paulssen, 
editor  of  the  Democrat.    On6  of  the  most  unique  and  at 
the  s^me  time  one  of  the  most  costly  presents,  is  a  watch 
chain  with  a  pendant,   and  sleeve  buttons  to  match. 
The  chain  is  made  of  little  bars  of  gokl  quartz  bound 
securely  in  gold  and  connected  by  links  of  gold.    The 
pendant  is  also  of  solid  gold  with  a  locket,  one-half  of 
which  can  be  opened,  and  the  other  li.alf  contains  in  six 
divisions  specimens  ot  tlie  oresjvbich  have  made  Cali- 
ifornia  famous.    The  sleeve  buttons  are  much  like  the 
pendant  and  have  the  same  specimens  of  oies  for  orna- 
ments.   In  both  cases  the  little  receptacles  for  the  ores 
are  covered  by  beautifully  clear  crystals.    The  bouquet 
of  artists,  about  sixty  ladies  and  gentlemen,  presented 
him  with  these  and  also  -nitb  a  baton  of  unsurpassed 
beauty.    It  is  of  ebony,  bound  in  solid  gold.    The  ends 
are  bound  with  gokl  bands  .and  tipped  with  splendid 
specimens  of  polished  gold  quartz.    The  larger  end  op- 
ens, and  is  found  to  contain  the  same  rich  little  speci- 
mens of  ore  that  adorn  the  sleeve-buttons  and  watch- 
charm  or  pendant.    At  about  the  middle  of  the  baton  is 
a  large  band  of  gold,  on  which  are  the  words,  "  Present- 
ed to  Carl  Zerrahn,  conductor  of  the  Musical  Festival 
of  San  Francisco,  1878,  bj^  the  Houquet  of  Artists."  The 
chorus  showed  their  sentiments  toward  their  conductor 
by  presenting  hiiu  with  a  Inrge  portfolio,  containing  co- 
lossal photographs  of  California  scenery.    The  covers 
of  the  jjortfolio  are  made  of  two  kinds  of  native  wood, 
both  made  morebeantiful  by  being  highly  polished.  On 
one  of  the  covers,  in  the  centre,  is  a  large   silver  plate 
on  which  are  the  words,  "  From  admirers  in  the  chorus. 
May  Festival,  1878,  San  Francisco,  Cal."    This  was  pre- 
sented to  him  by  a  lady,  before  the  whole  audience,  af- 
ter the  performance  of  the  first  part  of  "Elijah."    His 
store  of  beautiful  natural  specimens,  artistically  treated, 
was  further  augmented  by  a  lyre  made  of  sea  mosses 
and  shells  of  California.      It  is  a  very  delicately  con- 
structed ornament,  and  reflects  great  credit  on  the  ar- 
tistic ability  and  taste  of  the  lady  who  made  and  pre- 
sented it,  IVIrs.  Button.    There  can  be  no  description  of 
the  presents  that  will  do  them  justice,  and  they  certain- 
ly were  well  deserved  by  the  popular  conductor  to  whom 
they  were  presented. — Advertiser,  June  21. 

>  <»>  4 

Mnsic  in  Paris. 

A  correspondent  of  the  jyew  York  Times  describes  the 
opening  concert  of  the  Salle  dcs  Fetes  in  connection 
with  the  Paris  Exposition.  Of  the  building  he  says  :— 
The  ensemble  of  the  structure  is  imposing.  On  the 
ground  floor,  arranged  as  a  parquet— here  called  orches- 
tra stalls,— there  are  1500  scats.  In  the  first  row  there 
are  forty-two  boxes,  in  the  form  of  baignoires,  with  pil- 
asters of  black  and  gold  supporting  the  balcony,  which 
is  divided  into  fifty  opera  boxes.  The  appearance  of 
the  pilasters  is  melancholy  and  funereal,  and  is  not  suf- 
ficiently relieved  by  the  hangings  of  dark-crimson  vel- 
vet. Above  the  balcony  is  a  vast  amphitheatre  for  2000 
persons.  Around,  pierced  in  the  wall,  like  the  windows 
above  which  they  are  placed,  are  nine  spacious  trib- 
unes. On  the  right  and  left  of  the  stage,  which  is  double 
the  size  of  that  of  the  Grand  Opera,  are  two  large  pro- 
scenium boxes,  one  intended  for  the  president  of  the 
Republic,  the  other  for  the  minister  of  agriculture  and 
commerce.  The  ornamentation  of  the  hall  is  showy,  if 
you  except  the  black  and  gold  pilasters.  On  the  ceil- 
ing is  a  rose,  divided  into  twelve  parts  by  alternate 
branches  of  palm  and  laurel,  with  an  immense  "  R..  F." 
in  the  centre.  From  the  cupola  extend  gilded  newels, 
each  ending  in  a  sphinx  supported  on  a  bracket,  deoo 
rated  with  a  shield  bearing  the  names  of  Bach,  Handel, 


Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Cheniblni,  Weber,  Mendels- 
sohn, Berlioz  and  F^licien  David.  At  the  extreme  end 
of  the  hall  are  two  triumphal  columns,  surmounted  by 
statues  of  Fame  distributing  crowns,  with  escutcheons 
entwined  in  laurel  leaves  and  inscribed  with  "  Eonneur 
mix  Sciences  !  Oloire  aux  Arts  I "  These  are  the  work  of 
the  sculptor.  Carrier  Belleuse,  as  those  on  the  other 
side  of  the  proscenium  boxes  are  due  to  the  genius  of 
Mr,  Blanchard,  who  has  taken  for  his  subject  "Law" 
and  "Strength."  The  frieze,  above  the  stage,  painted 
by  Charles  Lameyre,  represents  France  summoning  to 
her  throne  all  the  nations  of  the  eaith.  Th.Q  coup  d'ceil 
of  the  orchestra  and  of  the  chorus  was  original ;  the 
male  choristers  occupied  the  organ  tribune  and  the  left 
of  the  proscenium ;  the  soprani  and  contralti  were  on 
the  right.  Black  coats  were  de  rigucur  for  the  tenors 
and  basses,  who  would  liave  been  more  at  their  ease  in 
fancy  dresses,  and  the  ladies  had  black  gowns  with 
flame-colored  ribbons  as  ornaments.  All  the  instru- 
ments were  new,  the  harps  were  brilliant  with  fresh 
gilding,  and  the  bass  viols  shone  with  a  fine  red  glare. 
The  entry  of  the  leader,  Mr,  Edward  Colonnc,  was 
hailed  with  much  applattse.  He  raised  his  baton,  and, 
without  more  ado,  the  concert  began,  with  the  first  part 
of  Felicien  David's  "DiSsert."  After  the  "De.sert" 
came  a  ne-\v  cantata  by  Saint-Saens.  It  was  for  solo, 
chorus  and  orchestra,  and  is  an  allegorical  allu.sion  to 
the  work  of  civi  ization,  where,  under  the  title  of  the 
"  Nuptials  of  Prometheus,"  this  mythological  prototj^je 
of  inventors  is  delivered  from  his  legendary  vttlture — 
Tyranny  and  Superstition— bj;  Humanity,  whom  he 
forthwith  esponses.  The  score  is  scientific,  but  not  par- 
ticularly melodious,  with,  however,  some  striking  pas- 
sages. The  overture  begins  with  a  sad,  monotonous 
chant  of  violins,  gradually  working  itself  into  a  trium- 
phal march,  and  winding  up  with  a  marriage  hymn. 
The  air  of  the  tenor,  Warot,  "  Aux  Confins  du  Vicl  Uni- 
vers,"  was  artistically  sung,  and  Mme.  H.  M.,  an  ama- 
tettr,  who  personified  Humanity,  received  quite  an  ova- 
tion. l\felchissidic  was  applauded  as  a  Titan,  and  the 
final  chorus,  "  C  est  le  jour  de  gloire  de  I'humanit^," 
brought  down  the  bouse.  The  great  triumph  of  the 
day — perh.^ps  the  move  applauded  because  it  was  the 
last  piece — was  the  septuor  of  the  "Troyens"  and  the 
Trojan  march.  But  magnificent  as  is  the  dramatic  in- 
spiration, where  the  idea  develops  in  increasing  intensi- 
ty as  it  passes  through  its  successive  phases,  until  "it 
finishes  in  a  sublime  crash  of  harmony,  its  effects  were 
lessened  by  the  unfortunate  echoes  and  by  the  want  of 
sonority  of  the  ball.  The  pedal,  underscoring  as  it  were 
the  ensemble,  could  be  scarcely  distinguished,  and  the 
seven  hundred  voices  were  confused.  The  concert  pro- 
duced a  tolerably  favorable  impression.  Mr.  Colonne's 
three  hundred  and  fifty  instrumentalists  kept  well  to- 
gether ;  their  executioii  was  perfect. 


iprtal    Sotires. 
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Milwaukee  Musical  SoniKTY.  The  Setttinel,  of 
April  24,  reports: 

The  253d  concert  of  the  Society  secured  a  larpce  andi- 
ence  at  the  Academy  of  Music  last  evening,  notwith- 
standing the  unfavorable  weather  in  the  early  part  of 
the  day.  The  members,  however,  had  good  reason  for 
turning  out  in  full  force  on  this  occasion,  as  the  pro- 
gramme was  one  of  extraordinary  attractions,  the  prin- 
cipal feature  of  interest  being  the  first  appearance  here 
of  Mrs.  Emma  R.  Dexter,  the  Cincinnati  vocalist,  who 
sang  the  Recitative  and  aria:  "Crudele?  Ah,  no,  mio 
bene,"  from  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni^  a  Valse  by  Luigi 
Venzano,  Rubinstein's  "  Thou  art  so  like  a  flower  "  (the 
latter  in  response  to  an  enthusiastic  encore,)  and  the 
part  of  Leonora  from  Mendelssohn's  Loreley,  all  with  or- 
chestra accompaniment,  the  Bubinstein  Lied  excepted, 
which  Prof.  Mickler  accompanied  on  the  piano.  Mrs. 
Dexter  has  a  noble  and  majestic  voice,  mezzo  soprano, 
very  full  and  even,  and  she  executes  with  wonderful  ease 
and  flueucy  the  most  difficult  passages  in  the  composi- 
tions named.  Her  style  is  broad,  and  resembles  some- 
what tliat  of  the  lamented  Mme.  Parepa  Rosa,  whom  she 
also  resembles  physicallj-.  Mrs.  Dexter  created  great 
enthusiasm,  beins:  recalled  after  each  appearance,  and 
she  was  made  the  recipient  of  a  handsome  basket  of 
flowers.  She  will  always  be  a  welcome  visitor  in  a  con- 
cert rooDi. 

The  society's  orchestra,  however,  shared  the  honors 
of  the  evening  with  the  gi'cat  vocalist.  The  Schumann 
Symphony  in  B  flat,  given  here  for  the  first  time  last 
night,  is  one  of  the  best  tone  poems  given  to  the  musi- 
cal world  since  the  immortal  nine  of  the  great  Beetho- 
ven. Schumann  composed  his  first  symphony,  the  one 
in  B  flat,  during  the  year  1841,  and  the  work  was  per- 
formed in  the  Leipsic  Gewandhaus  in  December  of  that 
year,  on  the  occasion  of  a  concert  p,iven  by  Mme.  Clara 
Spbumann.  The  performance  last  evening  was  in  every 
way  worthy  of  the  composition,  Prof.  Mickler  having 
evidently  devoted  much  time  and  labor  in  rehearsals. 
The  choi-uses,  consisting  of  the  "  Festal  Song  to  the  Ar- 
tists ''  by  Mendelssohn,  and  **  Come  Gentle  Spring,'' 
from  Haydn's  Seasons,  Jhe  former  for  male  and  the  lat- 
ter for  mixed  chorus,  were  produced  in  good  style, 
though  the  singers,  in  attempting  to  produce  a  large 
volume  of  sound,  frequently  marred  the  beauties  of  the 
compositions.  The  Loreley  Finale  formed  a  fitting  close 
to  the  concert,  which  must  justly  rank  as  the  best  of 
the  series  during  the  past  season,  and  the  Society,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Prof.  Mickler,  has  added  new  laur- 
els to  its  achievements,  and  may  confidently  look  for- 
ward to  a  new  era  of  prosperity.  Mrs.  Dexter  sang  the 
German  words  in  the  Finale  with  great  distinctness, 
and  exhibited  considerable  dramatic  fire. 
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Vooal,  with  Piano  Acoompaniineiit. 

Koving  Life.     F.  3.     a  to  F.  Boyce.  40 

"  I  love  to  hear  the  night-wind  sigh 
As  'twere  some  angel  lullaby." 
A  bold  and  yet  tender  song  of  the  rover. 

Oh  I  Weep  for  Those.     Bass  or  Alto  Song. 

F  minor.  4.  f  to  D.  Eichberg.  30 

•'  The  wild  dove  hath  her  nest,  the  fox  his  cave. 
Mankind  their  country;  Israel  but  the  grave." 
Byron's  impressive  words,  with  Eichberg's  fine 
rendering  in  music. 

Two  Beautiful  Duets  for  Soprano  and  Alto 

or  Baritone.  Buhinstein^  ea.  35 

1.  The  Angel.     (Der  Engel),     D.  3.  d  to  F. 

2.  Wanderer^s  TS^ight  Song.     (Wanderer's 

Nachtlied).     D.  3.     c  to  F. 
'*  The  Glory  of  God.  transcending  all  thought. 
Vom  Ruhme  des  Herrn,  des  Ew'gen  erklang." 
•'  Soon,  ah!  weaiy  wand'rer. 
Thou  Shalt  find  repose." 
Two  duets  of  fine  quality. 

Tell  me  that  you  love  me  still.     F.  2.  E  to  F. 

Garceau.  30 

"T  do  not  ask  the  world  to  give." 
Smooth  poetry  to  a  good  melody. 

Bird  and  Maiden.     (Zweigesang).     B6.     4. 

c  to  F.  Becht.  35 

"The  two-fold  song  sounds  clear  and  strong 

The  moon-enchanted  vale  along.'' 
German  and  Engli^ih  words,  and  rich  in  beau- 
tiful thoughts. 

True  Blue.     'Eh.  3.     b  to  E.  Adams.  30 

"I  by  love  am  stranded; 
I'm  true  blue  to  her." 
Hear*ty  love  Pong  by  a  good  Yankee  Tar. 

How  to  do  it.     D.  2.  E  to  F.  Read.  30 

Bright  comic  song. 

Dew-drops  kiss  the  blushing  Rose.     Kiss 

Song.     G.  5.     d  to  a.  Pratt.  50 

"Oh!  kiss  me,  sweet!" 
Very  briglit  song,  in  which  the  music   goes 
into  kiss-terics  from  enthusiasm  on  the  pleasing 
subject.    Good  concert  song. 

Only  Love  can  tell.     C.  3.     c  to  E.        Tours.  30 
"  That  fear  should  ever  shroud 
Life's  first  and  fairest  dream." 
Very  melodious. 

Cast  me  not  away.     Quartette.    E6,  4. 

b  to  g.  FemJieU.  40 

Music  is  from  a  "  Strino:  Quartette  "  by  Vogt, 
and  is  doubtless  improved  by  its  association  with 
the  impressive  scripture  words. 

Instrumental . 

Chimes  of  Normandy.     By  Planquette, 
Rondo  Valse.  A6.    3.  JRicharda.  60 

One  of  the  "successes  "  of  the  Opera,  nicely 
arranged. 

No.  5.     O,  ye  Tears!     C.  2.  Smallwood.  40 

"    8.     When  Sparrows  build.  C.  2.     "  40 

Two  of  Smallwood's  "Echoes  from  Home,"  a 
set  containing  little  "  Songs  without  words,"  of 
some  length,  and  simply  arranged. 

Piano  Compositions  of  Carl  Bolim. 

1.  Wedding  Waltzes.    (Hochzeits 

Walzer).      3.  50 

2.  Wedding  March.  40 

3.  Domino  Grand  Waltz.     Ah.  3.  40 

4.  Chimes  of  the  May-Bells.     Elegant 

Mazurka.     Eh.  4.  35 

5.  The  Hunter's  Call.    D.  3.  40 

6.  Grenadier  Polka  Militaire.     E6.  3.  40 
The  above  pieces  include  much  brilliancy  and 

beauty.  The  "  Wedding  "Waltzes  "  (five  in  the 
set)  are  full  of  the  joyous  spirit  of  the  occasion; 
the  '* Wedding  March"  will  be  a  novelty  for 
those  tired  of  the  older  ones;  the  "Domino 
Grand  Waltz."  is  one  waltz  of  fine  character; 
the  "  Chimes  of  the  May-Bells  "  ring  cheerily  by 
the  thousand;  the  "Hunter's  Call  '  rings  out 
cheerily  in  bugle  tones,  and  the  "  Grenadier 
Polka  Militaire"  might  set  the  tallest  soldier 
dancing. 

Snow-Bird  Redowa.     B6.  3.  Oieney.  30 

A  Redowa  or  Mazurka,  as  you  please  to  caJl  it, 
and  quite  pleasing. 

A  Ray  of  Sunshine.     Morceau  de  Salon. 

A6.   4.  Le  Due.  60 

Fine  lithograph  title,  with  an  attractive  en- 
graving. The  music  is  beautiful,  and  will  convey 
more  than  one  "  ray  "  to  those  that  hear  it. 

Abbreviations.— Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
Bb,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  below 
or  above  the  staff.  Thus:  '•  C.  5.  c  to  E,"  means  "  Key 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  be- 
low, highest  letter,  E  on  the  4th  space. 
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Concert  or  Exhibition  Songs. 

It  is  not  intended,  by  this  general  title,  to  designate 
songs  of  great  difficulty,  but  rather  those  of  a  character 
very  likely  to  win  applause  from  an  audience  at  any  pub- 
lic loerformanoe. 

Songs  of   EsniA  Abbott. 

On  the  title  paj2;e  of  this  set  will  be  found  a  fine  portrait  of 
the  gifted  song-stress,  and  also  the  names  of  a  few  of  her 
favorite  songs.    We  here  describe  but  one. 

Ouvrez.      (Open  the  Door).      Mach  Auf!      Bolero  by 

Dessauer.     G- major  and  minor.     5.  d  to  g 40 

A  peculiar  and  pretty  scena,  which  has  a  Spanish  charac- 
ter, althou,2:h  the  words  are  English,  German  and  French, 
A  part}'  of  friends  are  supposed  to  be  returning  front  a  fes- 
tival or  fair  at  SevUla,  and  are  malting  a  din  at  tlic  door,  to 
arouse  the  pretty  maiden  who  could'rit  go,  but  who  has  been 
remembered  in  the  purchase  of  many  a  "  pretty  "  whicli  is 
now  ready  to  be  displayed. 

"  Und  lassen  dir  erzalilen. 

Von  Sana:,  und  Tauz,  und  Spiele." 
'*  Ope  the  door,  my  love. 
For  I  have  much  to  tell." 

Triumphant  and  Glorious.  Bass  Song,  from  the  Ora- 
torio of  Job.    Sung  by  M.  W.  Whitney.   Composed 

by  Dr.  Wm.  Russell.     Db.  4.  A  (bass  clef)  to  e 60 

For  a  hea^"}',  rotund  bass  voice,  a  very  effective  song.  The 
words  arc: 

"Triumphant  and  s^lorious,  the  Lord  still  maintains 
His  Honor  victorious,  and  o'er  his  foes  reigns." 
These  are  repeated  in  many  ways  as  common  in  Oratorio 
solos. 

And  if  thou  wilt,  remember!  and  if  thou  wilt,  forget! 
Words  by  Christine  Bossetti.  Music  by  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Morgan.  '  Keys  of  G  and  E.      3.  E  to  E 35 

A  song  full  of  meaning,  that  has  been  sung  (doubtless  with 
applause)  by  Miss  Anne  Louise  Gary. 

"  But,  dreaming  tlirou.gli  the  twilight. 
That  doth  liot  rise  iior  set, 
Haply,  I  may  remember, 
And,  haply,  may  forget." 


Duets  and  Quartets. 


Lulu  is  floating  with  me.  Barcarolle.  Words  by  Chiz- 
zler.    Music  by  V.  Cirillo.    F.  3.  c  to  E 75 

One  of  the  sweetest  of  Boat  Glees,  of  which  it  is  sufficient 
to  give  some  of  the  words.  It  is  published  both  as  a  Song 
and  as  a  Quartet.    Mixed  Voices. 

"  Floating  along,  floating  along, 
Over  the  summer  sea. 
The  murmuring  wavelets  chorus  our  song, 
"While  Lulu  is  floating  with  me." 

Bright,  Golden  City.  Quartet  for  Mixed  Voices.  E.  4. 
d  to  E 30 

By  C.  A.  Havens:  one  of  his  "  Four  Sacred  Songs." 
A  fine  musical  tribute  to  the  description  of  happy  land 
where        "Seraphs  and  angels  their  glad  voices  raise. 

And  join  with  their  harps  in  a  glad  hymn  of  praise." 

My  Love  is  far  away.    B.  4.  F  to  b G.  L.  Osgood.  30 

A  part-song  for  Mixed  Voices,  and  is  of  excellent  quality. 
"The  bees,  they  hum  'mong  opening  flowers. 
And  carol  birds  in  green  armed  bowers; 
The  earth  is  kissed  by  fragrant  showers." 

The  Spring  Returning.     Duet.    E6.  4.  E  to  g.    Concone.  40 
The  "  maestro  "  Concone  calls  this  a  "  Nocturne,"  but  it  is 
full  of  the  brightness  of  a  fair  April  day.  Words  are  in  Ital- 
ian and  English. 

"  E  spiran  le  foreste 
Vita  dolcezza  odor." 

Evening  on  the  Lake.- Quartet.  Mixed  Voices.  Words 
by  A.  B.  Barrows.  Music  by  W.  J.  D.  Leavitt.  G; 
3.  d  to  g 40 

"  Starlight  on  the  Lake ! 
Beautiful  Starlight!" 
A  ver;^  bright  and  merry  affair,  all  right  for  lake  or  har- 
bor parties. 

He  giveth  His  Beloved,  Sleep !    D.  4.  d  to  D.    Havens.  30 
A  beautiful  and  consoling  Song  In  four  parts,  (Mixed  voi- 
ces) with  an  Alto  solo. 

"  Sorrow  and  care  may  meet. 
The  tempest  cloud  may  lower; 
God  doth  his  own  In  safety  keep." 

Sunset.  Duet.  Words  by  Maria  X.  Hayes.  F.  3.  P  to 
F , Giro  Pinsuti.  40 

'*  As  thou  settest,  so  must  we. 
And  like  thee  shall  rise  at  morning." 
Good  thoughts,  set  to  music  by  a  skilful  hand. 


Piano  Pieces  witli  Illustrated  Titles. 

Army  and  Navy  Grand  March.  F.  3.  A.  E.  Warren. 
The  illustration  is  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Monument  on 
Boston  Common.  A  valuable  one  to  keep  for  reference,  and 
the  March  is  one  of  those  played  by  the  bands  on  the  memo- 
rable occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  column.  A  copy  of 
the  march  is  among  the  documents  placed  in  or  under  the 
corner  stone  for  preservation.  The  music  is  powerful  and 
sufficiently  brilliant. 
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Pianoforte  Pieces  or  Rondos. 

Under  this  head  are  included  most  pieces  that  are  not 
Marches  or  Dance  Music  of  some  kind;  as  Capricoios, 
Transcriptions, Descriptive  Pieces,  Reveries  and  Nocturnes, 
and  perhaps  "  Songs  without  Words"  and  the  more  melo- 
dious of  Etudes. 

La  Bacchanale  des  Gnomes.      2d  Etude  by  Edgar  H. 
Sherv'ood.     Eb.   6 75 

In  this  stormy  piece  the  Gnomes  ncujt  throu.gh  all  sorts  of 
Chromatic  evolutions,  make  various  nimble  rims,  and  finally 
disappear  after  a  few  dozen  grand  leaps  in  chords.  A  stir- 
ring composition,  with  no  end  of  healthy  exercise  for  the 
fingers. 
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The  Shepherd's  Dream.  Reverie.  By  11".  F.  Sudds.  A6.  4. 
This  i^racef  ul  composition  has  the  same  kind  of  rich  melody 
as  the  lamiliar  "  Shepherd  Boy,"  although  it  is  quite  a  differ- 
ent piece.    There  are  plenty  of  bright  arpeggios  and  grace 
notes  in  profusion. 

Fairie's  Evening  Song.    Capriccio  for  Piano.    Bv  W.  F. 
Sudd.'i.     B6.  4 ." 

Full  of  melody.  There  are  a  number  of  Chromatic  runs, 
some  rather  delicate  and  difficult  staccato,  dotible  note  pas- 
sages, and  other  things  requiring  nimble  fingers  and  a  well 
trained  •'  touch." 

Street  Bye  and  Bye.  Transcribed  by  A.  E.  Warren.  30 
Sweet  Bye  and  Bye.  Transcribed  by  Alberto  Himan.  40 
Here  are  two  arrangements  of  the  same  favorite  air,  about 
equally  good,  and  yet  differing  enough  to  make  both  inter- 
esting. Mr.  Himan's  (B?>  3)  varies  simply  by  means  of  aTre- 
molo  and  various  chords ;  Mr.  Warren's  still  more  simp  ly,  by 
means  of  a  melody  in  tlie  left  hand,  and  a  few  easy  arpeg- 
gios. This  favorite  song  seems  to  be  of  the  sort  that  "  never 
tires.'' 

Evening  Bell.  Descriptive  Piece.  Bb.  4.  Mendelssohn.  40 
This  is  an  outcome  of  a  playful  spirit  in  the  composer,  and 
is  founded  on  the  notes  of  the'little  bell ,  which  relentlessly  in- 
dicated the  time  of  departure  from  a  mansion,  where  he  was 
being  hospitably  entertained.  Somcwliat  elaborate,  it  is  still 
an  impromptu,  dashed  off  in  an  houi*  or  two. 

Spring  Song.     F.    4 Edward  Fisher.  40 

This  is  almost  vocal  in  its  full  sway  or  re.1oiciug,  and  very 
fairly  illustrates  the  jubilant  return  of  the  birds  and  the 
flowers. 

Romance.     Op.  26,  No.  1.     F.  3 Anton  BuHnstein.  40 

It  is  a  difficult  thin.g,  and  quite  worthy  of  a  "master"  to 
compose  good  eafty  music.  And  it  is  a  special  favor  to  play- 
ers when  a  celebrity  like  Rubinstein  places  a  composition 
like  this,  which  is  in  perfect  taste,  on  a  plane  where  almost 
all  learaers  can  reacli  it. 

Capriccio  Brillante.     My  H.  M.  Bnnliam.     G.  5 

If  the  "  capricious  "  spirit  ur;:e  vou  to  extreme  rapidity, 
then  the  degree  of  difficulty  will  be  the  Cth.  But,  as  the 
construction  is  not  intricate,  there  will  not  be  much  diffi- 
culty, except  that  accumulated  by  speed.    Fine  practice. 

Morning  Promenade.     Characteristic  Piece.     Bfi.    3. 

F.  Bendel. 

It  is  not  a  descriptive  piece,  but  expresses  in  a  musical 
way  the  bright  thoughts  suggested  by  the  fresh  scenes  of  the 
moi'mng. 

Ten  Russian  Songs.      Selected  from  the  Pisni  of  Kot- 

sipinsky.     3 Nath<m  H.  Bole.  50 

The  Songs  of  Russia  are,  to  us,  almost  unknowm.  It  is  bet  • 
ter  to  play  than  to  sing  them,  since,  in  the  latter  case,  we 
come  at  once  a.gaiust  the  craggy  orthography,  which  one. 
must  be  specially  talented  to  master.  These  are  strange,  but 
interesting  "  Songs  without  words." 
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,  Pieces  for  Organ. 

Only  one  piece  is  here  given,  but  a  large  number  of  the 
best  quality  are  on  hand.     Lists  furnished  on  application. 

Short  Pieces  for  the  Organ.      By  W.  Spark Each  25 

Complete  75 
The  "  complete  "  copy  contains  5  pieces.    No.  1,  Prayer,  by 
Arcadelt.    No.  2,  Andaritino  by  Batiste.    No.  3,  Larghetto.  by 
Spottr.    No.  4,  Alia  Marcia,  by  Sclmmami,  and  No.  B,  Easy 
Prelude  for  Soft  Stops,  by  fiparl;. 

The  pieces  are  arranged  for  Manual  and  Pedal,  the  Pedal 
part  being  easy,  and  the  Manual  part  of  only  medium  diffi- 
culty. 
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EMERSON'S    CHURCH    OFFERING. 

2  PKEFAOE. 

Music  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  best  of  God's  gifts  to  man  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  an  essential  part  of  man's  nature.  It 
not  only  contributes  largely  to  his  happiness  and  enjoyment,  but  it  is  also  a  great  moral  agent,  and  a  powerful 
instrument  for  good  or  ill,  according  as  we  use  it.  As  music  enters  so  largely  into  the  exercises  of  the  sanctuary, 
we  cannot  be  too  careful  in  regard  to  the  character  of  that  selected  for  such  purposes ;  for  we  must  not  think  that  all 
kinds  of  music  become  sacred,  by  being  introduced  into  the  sanctuary;  because  it  may  have  been  contaminated 
by  bad  associations.  There  is  a  tendency  in  many  churches  to  sing  music  for  its  own  sake,  or  for  mere  display. 
This,  the  writer  believes,  to  be  wrong,  and  should  be  resisted  by  all  Christian  people. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  every  chorister  or  organist  will  judge  from  his  own  standpoint,  and  seek  to  educate  those 
who  come  within  his  influence  to  that  point,  whether  it  be  a  correct  one  or  not.  Still,  there  are  certain  character- 
istics that  belong  to  church  music  which  should  be  acknowledged  by  all.  It  should  be  characterized  by  a  chaste  and 
natural  simplicity.  By  this,  I  do  not  mean  that  it  should  be  too  easy,  devoid  of  character,  or  unscientific,  but  free 
from  all  unnecessary  embellishments  and  mere  mechanical  difRculties. 

It  should  be  simple,  yet  dignified  and  grand;  for  its  themes  are  the  most  noble  and  sublime.  It  should  be  devo- 
tional in  its  character, —  for  music  has  a  devotional  element, — and  be  presented  m  such  a  way  as  to  reach  down  into 
the  depths  of  the  human  heart,  and  awaken  its  best  and  holiest  emotions.  When  devotional  poetry  and  devotional  music 
are  happily  united,  and  properly  presented  to  the  mind,  they  become  almost  irresistable  in  their  power.  Undoubtedly, 
that  music  is  best  for  any  congregation  which  the  largest  number  can  understand,  appreciate  and  enjoy.  And 
choristers  should   not  overlook  these  points  in  their  selections. 

The  author  deems  no  apology  necessary  for  presenting  the  present  work  to  the  choirs  of  the  Episcopal  Churches, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  published.  It  was  undertaken  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  many  Epis- 
copal clergyman  and  singers  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  is  intended  to  meet  a  positive  want  among 
Episcopal  choirs;  containing,  as  it  does,  all  the  Canticles  of  the  Episcopal  service,  both  in  anthem  and  chant  form; 
besides  a  variety  of  pieces  for  special  days.  The  music  is  of  medium  diflSculty  only,  yet  the  writer  believes,  devo- 
tional in  its  character  and  well  adapted  to  the  language. 

It  has  been  the  life  study  and  aim  of  the  author,  to  elevate  the  standard  and  character  of  our  church  music. 
How  well  he  has  succeeded,  is  left  for  others  to  decide. 

In  the  "Church  Offering"  an  effort  has  been  made  to  do  for  the  Episcopal  Choirs  what  has  been  done  in  the 
Author's  previous  collections  of  church  music  for  the  choirs  of  other  religious  denominations.  Whether  a  suc- 
cess or  failure,  the  effort  has  been  an  honest  and  conscientious  one  ;  and  the  time  spent  in  the  preparation  of  this  work 
will  not  have  been  wholly  lost,  if  it  shall  be  the  means  of  assisting  any  in  their  sincere  attempts  to  "  Praise  the  Lord. " 


Boston,  March  4th,  1878. 


L.  O,  EMERSON. 
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WANTED.— An  assislant  (lady)  teacher  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  music.  Must  be  a  graduate  of  a 
German  Conservatory  (Stuttgart  preferred),  or  at  least 
a'pupil  of  one  of  the  teachers  thereof.  Must  be  gener- 
ally educated  and  refined  in  manners  and  appearance. 

For  particulars,  apply  to  Prof.  M.  PIUTTI, 
^gM,  Wells  College,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


NEW    ENGLAND 

MUSICAL     BUREAU, 

Furnishes  and  fills  Situations. 

Address    E.    TOURJEE, 
971  Music  Hall,  Boston. 

EDWARD  SCHUBERTH    &  CO., 

Music  Pilisliers,  Iniprters  and  Dealers. 

"  All  the  latest  Publications." 
23  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK. 

969  Bboadway  Side,  bet.  15th  and  16th  Sts. 

BBRNHARD  LISTEMANN  terminates  his  connection 
with  the  Boston  Pliilharmomc  Club  at  the  close  of 
the  present  season,  and  will  resume  his  Teaching  of  the 
Violin  on  or  after  June  1st,  1878.    Address:  Oliver  Dit- 
son  &  Co.,  or  C.  Prufer,  30  West  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
966— 3mos. 

!  !    ONWARD    !  ! 

Onward  is  the  name  of  L.  0.  EMERSON'S  book  for 
SINGING-  CLASSES  for  the  season  of  1878-79.  A  new 
and  fresh  collection  of  the  best  Secular  and  Sacred 
Music,  with  a  full  Instructive  Course.  Teachers  will 
please  examine.  52  Glees,  56  Sacred  Tunes,  and  15  An- 
thems are  provided.    Price  $7.50  per  dozen. 


FESTIVAL  CHORUS  BOOK! 

Compiled  by  J.  P.  COBB,  and  designed  for  Musical 
Conventions,  Societies,  Festivals,  etc.,  etc.  A  selection 
of  a  number  of  the  best  Choruses,  Sacred  and  Secular. 
144  large  pages.    ($12.  per  dozen). 


THE  CHURCH  OFFERING! 

By  L.  O.  EMERSON.  As  tbia  fine  book  contains  a 
Hundred  Anthems,  Motets,  etc.,  all  of  the  best  qnalitv, 
it  is  a  fine  book  for  any  choir,  and  will  be  extensively 
used  as  an  Anthem  Book.  Its  first  design,  however,  is 
for  the  use  of  Episcopal  Choirs,  and  it  has  the  great- 
est variety  ever  brought  together  of  Anthems,  Venites, 
Cantates,  Jubilates,  Glorias,  and  of  all  other  pieces 
used  in  the  service.  Should  be  universally  used.  ($12. 
per  dozen.) 

Publi«U«d    t»y 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 


ST.    MARY'S    ACADEMY, 

'      NOTRE    DAME,    INDIANA. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Sisters  of  Holy  Cross.  .The 
course  of  studies  is  thorough  in  the  Classical,  Academi- 
cal and  Preparatory  Departments.  No  exti-a  charge  for 
French  or  German,  as  those  languages  enter  into  the 
regular  course  of  studies. 

The  Musical  Department  is  conducted  on  the  plan  of 
the  best  Conservatories  of  Europe.  In  the  Art  Depart- 
ment the  same  principles  which  form  the  basis  for  in- 
struction in  the  great  Art  Schools  of  Europe,  are 
embodied  in  the  course  of  Painting  and  Drawing.  Pupils 
in  the  schools  of  Painting  and  Music  may  pursue  a  spec- 
ial course.  Those  who  have  passed  creditably  through 
the  Academic  and  Classical  course  receive  the  Graduat- 
ing Gold  Medals  of  the  Departments. 

Graduating  Medals  are  awarded  to  Students  who  have 
pursued  a  special  course  in  Conservatory  of  Music,  or  in 
the  Art  Department.  G  old  Merlal  for  German,  presented 
by  Rt.  Kev.  Bp.  Dwenger,  Fort  Wayne.  Gold  Medal  for 
Domestic  Economy,  presented  by  Rt.  Rov.  Bp.Gilinour, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Gold  Medal  for  French,  presented  by 
Very  Rev.  E.  Sorin,  Sup.  Genera!  of  the  Order  of  Holy 
Cross.  Gold  Medal  for  Painting  and  Drawing,  presented 
by  Dr.  Toner,  Washington,  D.C.  Gold  Medal  for  Chris- 
tian Doctrine,  presented  by  Mrs.  M.  M.  Phelan,  Lancas- 
ter, Ohio. 

Number  of  Teachers  engaged  in  the  Preparatory. 
Academical  and  Classical  Departments,      .        .        .14 

Modern  Languages, 6 

Drawing  and  Painting, 5 

Instrumental  Music,     .        . 10 

Vocal  " 2 

Dress  making,  plain  and  fancy  Needle-work,         .         7 

Simplicity  of  dress  enforced  by  rule. 
For  Catalogues,  address 

mOTlSER  fitJPEItXOR, 

^t,  IHarj-^s  Academy.  ]¥otre  Dame  P.O., 
972-75]  St.  Josephs  Co.,     Indiana. 


Novello's  Publications. 

The  most  striking  and  popular  Choruses  of 
the  Oratorios,  the  Operas,  favorite  Cantatas, 
Odes,  Masses,  etc.,  etc.,  added  to  which  are 
large  numbers  of  separate  Anthems,  Canticles, 
Glees,  and  Four-Part  Songs. 

These  very  convenient  publications,  (a  thous- 
and or  more  in  number),  include  almost  every 
good  thing  in  Chorus  form  that  can  be  called 
for.  The  prices  of  most  of  them  vary  from  S  to 
15  cents  per  copy. 

Novello's   Octavo  Editions 

of  Services  by  Modern  Composers.  Sixty  Servi- 
ces, or  Parts  of  Services,  by  first-rate  English 
composers.  The  Credos,  Te  Deums,  Jubilates, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  also  published  separately. 

Novello's  Part-Song  Book. 

Second  Series.  A  Collection  of  Four-part  Songs 
and  Madrigals,  by  Modern  Composers. 

There  are  Twenty  volumes  in  the  series,  each 
containing  6  to  8  of  the  best  Part-Songs.  Sepa- 
rately, 6  cts.  to  15  cts.  Each  book  or  volume  .'">0 
cts. 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co., 

0.  H.  DITSON  &  00  J.  E.  DITSON  &  00., 

New  York.  Phila, 

SOLE    AGENTS 

For  tie  United  States  for  Noyello's  Pilicatious, 


T  0  0  A  L  . 
Absence.     (L'Absence).     G.  4.  d  to  F. 

Beethoven.  50 
Speak  again,  Love!  (Pur  dicesti).     Parle  en- 
core.    E.     5.     E  to  F.     Lotti.  A.  D.  1700.  50 
Brightly  the  Sunlight.    Serenade  Valse.     E. 

5.  E  to  a.  Metra.  50 

First  Day  of  Happiness.     (The  Sprites).    Bb. 

5.  b  to  g.  Auber.  50 

Service  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

By  S.  N.  Penfield. 
Benedictus.    E6.    4.  40 

Bonem  est.     E6.     4.  40 

Beuedic  Anima  mea.     E6.     4.  50 

Te  Deum.     A&.     4.  I.OO 

Deus  Miseratem.     A6.     4.  40 

The  Bells  of  Corueville. 
Jesus.  Lover  of  my  Soul.     Trio.     F.     4. 

d  to  E.  MiUiken.  35 

The  King's  Highway.    D  major  and  minor. 

.3.     c  to  F.  40 

The  Lost  Chord.     A6.    E  to  a.  Sullivan.  40 

Every  Inch  a  Sailor.     G.     3.    d  to  F.     Read.  30 
Only  Waiting.     Alto  Song  and  Chorus. 

F.    3.    b  to  C.  Packard. 

Give  a  Cheer  to  Stanley.    Or,  Stanley  the 
Brave.     ( With  Portrait. )    B6.    3. 
F  to  F.  Pratt.  40 

Agnus  Dei.    Behold  the  Lamb.  G.  3.  E  to  E. 

Wright.  30 
My  Faith  looks  up  to  Thee.     A6.  3.  G  to  a. 

Wright.  30 
Good  Bye,  lovely  Lou !  D.  2.  d  to  E.  Bead.  30 
You  get  moi'e  like  your  Dad  every  Day.     C. 

2.  E  to  E.  Walker.  30 

King  Christmas.      C.    3.    g  to  D.      Hatton.  35 
On  the  Banks  of  the  Manzanares.     (Am 

Ufer  des  Flusses. )   D.  4.  d  to  F.    Jensen.  30 
Seeking.     D  minor.    3.     d  to  F.  Diehl.  40 

Eyes  so  Blue.     B6.     3.     d  to  F.  Pinsuti.  40 

Instrumental. 

Les  Harmoniennes.    Three  Pieces,  by 

Joachim  Baff. 
No.  1.     Fleurette.     C.     3.  '      30 

"  2.    Echo.    (Souvenir  de  Suisse,)  G.  4.  35 
Salem  Assemblies  Waltzes.    3.  Missud.  35 

Silver  Forest  Echo  Polka.     E6.    3.   Williams.  30 
Selection  of  Airs  from  "  Chimes  of  Nor- 
mandy."   .3.  Cramer.  1.00 
Polka  Mazurka,  from  "  Chimes  of  Nor- 
mandy."    C.    3.-  Natif.  40 
Exaltation.     ( Aufschwung. )     Op.  12. 

F  ininor.     5.  Schumann.  40 

Tarantella.         E6  minor    6.  Schumann.  50 

Bells  of  Corneville.     Waltzes.       3.        Pratt.  35 
Favorite  Authors.    Choice  melodies  simpli- 
fied by  H.  Maylath. 
No.  4.    Marche  de  Nuit.  (Gottschalk).  F. 

4.  75 

No.  8.     Grand  Polka  de  Concert.   (Gotts- 
chalk).   F.    4.  75 
No.  9.    LaRbve.     (Wallace).      G.    4.       1.00 
Whims.     (Grillen).        D6.     4.         Schumann.  35 
My  Happiest  Day  in  Berlin.     Waltz.        3. 

Gung'l.  50 
H  Trovatore.    Fantasie  Brillante.       E6.    5. 

S.  Smith.  1.00 

Loescuhokn's  Piano  Studies.  With  Ameri- 
can fingering.   Op.  05.    Bks.  1,  2  &  3,  ea.  1.00 
Do.  Op.  60.  "  "        1.25 


Uusio  BY  MAiT-..— M\i8le  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense 
being  one  cent  for  every  two  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof, 
one  or  two  cents  for  an  orvlinary  piece  of  mn»ic.  Persons 
at  a  instance  will  find  the  couveyanco  a  Ba\inc  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaininj^  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
these  rates. 


DWIGHT'S    JOUKNAL    OF    MUSIC 


MKS.    FLORA    E.    BAKET,    Vocalist    and 
Teacber  of  Vocal  Music.    124  Chandler  St. , 
near  Columbus  Avenue. 


GW.  FOSTER,  Conductor  and  Vocalist,  will  resume 
.  Leseons  on  ana  after  Oct.  9, 1876,  at  690  Washington 
Street,  rooms  of  Woodward  &  Brown,  Boston.  Call  Sat- 
urdays from  11  to  12  o'clock. 


MM  il  il  Fl 


FOR    THE    NEXT    MUSICAL    SEASOf^. 


Awarded  to  L.  FOSTAWKA  &  CO.,  Camliridsreiiort, 
Mass  The  t'nited  States  Centennial  Commission  an- 
nounces the  following  as  the  basis  of  an  Award  to  Loots 
PnsTAWKA  &  Co.,  Camhiidgeiioit,  Mass.,  for  PIAWO 
SXOOIj.  Eepoet.— For  ingenuity  of  construction,  and 
firmness  and  immovability  when  in  use. 

A.  T.  GOSHORN,  Director-General. 
rsEALl  J.  R-  HAWLEY,  President. 

Attest:  J.  L.  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 
•'  We  think  the  Stool  one  of  the  best  ever  ofl'ercd  to  the 
public.  STEiy  WAY  &  SONS,  iSTew  York." 


Clarke's  Reed  Organ  Melodies. 


"n/TTTOTn  Realizing  how  much  time  and  effort  are 
iViUbivJi  consumed,  both  by  Professionals  and 
Amateurs,  in  the  search  for  good  music,  m  sufBcient 
numlier  and  variety  for  the  constant  demand,  Miss 
Brown  offers  her  assistance  in  selecting  it,  for  teaching 
or  concert  purposes,  or  to  increase  private  repertoires. 
This  has  been  done  successfully  in  England,  and  DUs  a 
great  need  here. 
References :-Mr.  Wm.H.  Sherwood,  Rev.  Dr.  C.  A. 

^"'°''  MISS  MARIE  A.  BROWN, 

P.  O.  Box  900,  Boston. 
N.B.— Not  an  agency,  nor  carried  on  in  the  interest  of 
any  firm. °''^ 

OLIVER  DITSOK  &  CO., 

Publishers  of  Music  and  Music  Books.   Dealers 
in  Pianos,  Reed  Organs,  and  all  other  Musical 
Instruments,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
440  &  4*1   'Wasliins'toii  Street,   Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON&CO., 

[StrCCESSOES  TO  J.  L.  PETERS,] 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  .and  Musical  Merchandise. 
813  Broadnay,  IKew  York. 

[successors    to    lee    &    WALKER,! 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music 
and  Musical  Merchandise. 

0-2-2  CIieNtnut  Street,  Ptailadelpbla. 


The  above  three  stores  have  close  connections, 
so  that  the  same  music  and  the  same  music 
books  may  be  seen  and  are  for  sale  in  each 
store;  as  also  in  the  stores  of  the  following 
special  Agents : 

L^^OTV  Ac  HEI^^L^Sr, 

Music  Publishers,   and  Wholesale    and  Retail 
Dealers  in  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musical 
Instruments,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
The  largest  stock  in  the  North  West. 
Cliicagro,  III. 

Sherman,  Hyde  &  Co., 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Music,  Music 
Books,  Musical  Instruments  and  Musical  Mer- 
chandise. 

San  I'raiicisco. 


By  Wm.  H.  Clarke,  $2.50  in  Boards,  $3.00  in  Cloth,  $4.00  Gilt.  A  great  deal  of  music 
made  for  Reed  instruments  is  merely  Piano  music.  It  is  quite  true,  that  on  the  modern  Reed 
Organ,  one  can  play  anything  in  the  compass  of  the  instrument,  providing  the  music  is  not  too 
rnpid  for  the  clear  "  speech"  of  the  reeds,  and  produce  a  good  effect.  Still  there  is  a  tru9 
Reed  Organ  Music,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  instrument,  and  sounds  better  on  that  than  on 
anything  else. 

This  kind  of  music  almost  exclusively  fills  the  collection  of  "  Melodies."  A  little  concession 
is  made  to  convenience  of  playing  among  amateurs,  by.  retaining  a  simple  chord  bass,  which 
will  be  found  attached  to  part  of  the  pieces.  Otherwise,  the  airs  are  in  strict  Reed  organ  style,  as 
will  be  well  believed  by  those  who  accidentally  commence  at  the  beginning,  and  ai'e  drawn  on 
by  the  beauty  of  the  contents,  until  one  is  really  reluctant  to  leave  the  book  before  the  end  is 
reached.     There  are  200  pages,  full  Sheet  Mtisic  size,  and  about  120  pieces. 


{In  Prospect). 


Glarke'g  Harmonic  School  for  the  Organ. 


By  Wm.  H.  Clarke. 


This  fine  book  will  be  ready  for  the  use  of  Organists  on  their  return  from  the  summer  vaca- 
tions. A  glance  at  the  manuscript  will  show  that  the  author  is  quite  likely  to  make  as  happy  a 
"hit"  as  in  the  case  of  his  "Modern  School  for  Reed  Organs"  which  has  been  a  perfect  success. 

The  present  book,  which  is  for  Pipe  Organs,  aims  to  train  the  learner,  at  one  and  the  same 
time  to  p/a?/  on  the  organ,  and  to  compose  and  extemporise  on  it.  Thus,  after  mastering  some 
explanations,  and  working  through  a  number  of  the  usual,  (and  some  unusual)  exercises,  he 
is  allowed  to  study  an  organ  piece  in  two  parts.  No  sooner  has  he  studied  it,  than  he  is  told 
how  it  is  made: — how  he  can  make  one  like  it;  and  may  begin  to  put  two  little  musical  ideas 
together  in  a  ruleable  way,  so  as  to  produce  a  very  short  organ  piece,  but  one  of  good  combina- 
tion. On  this  plan,  practice  and  composition  go  on  together,  until  the  young  organist,  at  his 
first  essay  in  playing  in  public,  is  able  reasonably  well  to  make  his  own  interludes  and  volun- 
taries. 


OIsT'V^T^I^ID! 


By  L.  O.  Emerson. 


A  book  for  Singing  Classes.  The  demand  for  books  especially  denoted  to  the  needs  of  singing 
classes  continues  unabated;  and,  very  properly,  this  demand  is  in  the  direction  of  secular,. 
more  than  sacred  music;  since  to  many,  it  seems  like  trifling,  to  practice  the  sounds  of  the 
scale,  and  the  technics  of  singing,  in  connection  with  what  should  be  sung  in  a  "reverential" 
way.  The  brilliant  "  Onward  "  will  be  well  filled  with  the  most  interesting  music,  of  all  kinds 
that  are  useful  to  practice. 


By  a.  N.  Johnson. 


{Just  Puhlished). 

Joliffl's  if  IW  for  TlOMil  Base,  $1.00. 

A  remarkably  clear,  easy  and  thorough  method  of  learning  to  play  Church  Music,  Glee 
Music,  and  all  Music  containing  Chords,  or  that  has  Four  or  more  Parts.  All  who  play  for 
other  people  to  sing  need  to  learn  to  play  Chords,  and  these  instructions,  which  are  simplicity 
itself,  and  these  exercises,  will  enable  one  to  do  it,  even  without  a  teacher,  thus  greatly  enrich- 
ing the  fullness  of  the  Organ  or  Piano  playing.  Order  by  full  title,  Johnson's  New  Method  for 
Tliorough  Base. 

The  Church  Offering.    By  l.  o.  emerson. 

This  book  brings  together,  for  the  first  time,  all  the  music,  both  in  Anthem  and  Chant  form, 
that  is  needed  to  make  variety  in  the  service  of  Episcopal  churches.  The  Anthems,  Te  Deums, 
Glorias,  &c.,  will  however,  sound  well  in  any  place;  and  the  collection  will  be  valuable  as  an 
Anthem  book  for  any  choir. 

{Just  Published). 

THE  EUDIMENTS  OF  MUSIC.    50  cts.    bt  wm.  h.  cumminos. 

This  is  a  new  and  very  sensible  Primer  of  Music,  which  commences  with  the  idea  that  sounds 
are  represented  by  lines  and  spaces,  and  their  length,  by  notes ;  an  idea  which  is  valuable 
enough  to  commend  the  whole  book,  which  is  a  good  one  to  place  in  a  pupil's  hands. 

{Just  Published). 

'WMm  Wimmm^Wmw^mm   Si  ©te*   By  ernest  pauer. 

A  very  "nice"  book,  which  contains  the  Scales,  Arpeggios,  exercises  in  Thirds,  &c.,  &c., 
being  about  all  the  stock  of  those  who  make  instruction  books.  Plain  explanations,  a  history 
of  the  Pianoforte,  and  a  list  of  musical  terms,  make  this  a  valuable  collection  of  materials. 

{Just  Published). 

THE    OUGAN.      80  cts.      by  dr.  John  Stainee. 

A  very  attractive  and  useful  work,  with  history  and  description  of  the  Organ,  illustrated 
with  plates,  directions  for  practice,  a  full  pedal  course,  and  a  number  of  exercises  and  pieces 
for  study. 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,449&45(  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
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A  Thought  on  the  Death  of  Bryant* 

BY  REV.  C.  T.  BROOKS. 

As  if,  on  one  of  our  old  granite  hills, 

In  the  deep  silence  of  a  summer  noon. 

Some  giant  oak,  a  monarch  of  the  -woods, 

■With  endden  boom  and  crash  fell  prostrate— nay, 

As  if  one  of  those  hoary  hills,  itself. 

Came  toppling  down  in  thunder  to  the  plain, — 

So  thrilled  our  hearts,  when  the  sad  tidings  came 

That  Bryant  was  struck  down !  Monarch  of  song. 

He  seemed  coeval  with  our  woods  and  hills ; 

Born  to  hold  mystical  companionship 

With  these,  the  common  mother's  mighty  sons ; 

Sweet  minstrel  of  the  glorious  brotherhood; 

Interpreting  to  men  the  voice  that  stirs 

In  forest  depths  and  floats  o'er  wooded  heights ; 

Tender  and  reverent  bard,  whose  even  song. 

In  its  pure,  tranquil,  and  transparent  flow. 

Mirrors  the  soaring  mountain's  majesty, 

Yet  on  its  bosom  fails  not  to  reflect 

An  image  of  the  little  summer  flower 

That  bends  and  quivers  by  the  glassy  tide. 

Nestor  of  song  t  who,  in  a  green  old  age. 
Three  generations  imaged  to  our  eyes ; 
■Walking  amongst  us  with  the  step  of  youth, 
His  eagle  glance  beaming  with  youthful  fire ; 
His  latest  strains  still  keeping  unimpaired 
The  vigor  and  the  glory  of  his  prime ; 
How,  when  he  fell,  our  hearts  sank  with  him  too ! 
But,  oh  1  they  rose  again  -with  him  to  where 
He  sat,  enthroned  by  the  calm  angel  Death, 
And  where  he  still  shall  sit  forevermore, 
Poet  and  prophet  of  our  promised  land, 
Foet  of  freedom,  virtue,  manliness, 
Teacher  to  youth  of  wisdom's  winning  grace, 
Teacher  to  age  of  heaven's  eternal  hope. 


"Chatjcer's  Verse,  though  musical  to  the  ears  of 
those  who  flourished  a  few  centuries  ago,  strikes  our 
ears  as  nnmusical,  because  we  notice  that  it  is  almost 
always  lame  of  a  foot.  "We  find  only  nine  syllables  in  a 
verse  when  our  modern  ear  tells  us  that  there  should  be 
ten."— <5.  W.  Bulling  in  Dwight's  Joxi-rnal. 

Is  this  so  ?  Here  are  some  lines  in  which,  if  the 
reader  will  pronounce  them  as  in  Chaucer's  time, 
he  will  find  no  want  of  that  tenth  syllable.  I  pat 
an  accent  (e)  over  the  syllable,  which  was  then 
spoken,  but  is  not  now. 

"  'With  lockfe  curl'd  as  they  were  laid  in  press." 

"  All  full  of  freshfi  fiowr^s,  white  and  red." 

"  Full  well  she  sang6  the  service  divine 

Entun^d  in  her  nose  full  sweetSIy." 

"  At  meat^  she  was  well  aytught  withal. 

She  let  no  morsel  from  her  lipp^s  faU." 

"  Full  sweetly  heard  he  confessidn 

And  pleasant  was  his  absolution.'' 

In  German  "  sion  "  "  tion,"  etc.,  still  are  two  syl- 
lables ;  as  Nati-on,  Stati-on,  and  so  in  Chaucer's  time 
it  was  in  English. 

"  This  ilk^  monk  let  old6  thing^s  pace." 

"  Of  nicS  conscience  took  he  no  keep." 

"  His  streamSs  and  his  strand^s  him  besides." 

The  following  description  is  remarkable  as  show- 
ing the  changes,  which  "the  pronunciation  of  our 
language  has  undergone.  Read  correctly  (in  the 
ancient  manner),  the  rhythm  is  perfect : 

"  His  limbos  great,  his  bra^wn^s  hard  and  strong, 
His  shoulders  broad,  his  arm6s  round  and  long; 
And  as  the  guis6  was  in  his  countrSe 
Full  high  upon  a  car  of  gold  stood  he 
With  four6  white  builds  in  the  trace. 

•  Read  from  the  pulpit  at  Newport,  R.I.,  at  the  Bryant 
memorial  service,  Sunday. 


Instead  of  coat  armdur  on  his  hamace, 
■With  nailes  yellow  and  bright  as  any  gold. 
He  had  a  beards-skin  coal-black  for  old. 
Hislonge  hair  was  comb'd  behind  his  back 
As  any  raven's  feath'r  it  shone  for  black ; 
A  wreath  of  gold  arm-great,  of  hug6  weight, 
Upon  his  head  sate  full  of  stones  bright, 
Of  fine  mbi^s*  and  of  diamonds." 

A.  ■W.  T. 


Scenes  from  Goethe's  "Faust,"  by 
Robert  Sehumann. 

Translated  for  this  Journal  from  the  German  of  Db. 
Eduabd  Hanslick,  1860. 

Schumann's  "Faust"  music  has  afforded  us, 
in  the  study  of  the  score,  in  the  course  of  the 
rehearsals,  and  finally  in  the  performance  it- 
self, hours  of  edifying  enjoyment  such  as  ■we 
have  only  owed  of  late  years  to  the  "Manfred'" 
of  the  same  composer.  Both  works  count  with 
those  transfigured  and  transfiguring  creations 
which  can  give  the  critic  joy  in  his  vocation, 
— in  case  they  do  not  twist  the  pen  out  of  his 
hand.  We  have  here  in  mind,  however,  only 
the  Third  Part  of  the  whole  Schumann  work, 
that  is  to  say  the  conclusion  of  a  succession  of 
scenes,  which  one  learns  to  know  only  with  ex- 
tremely mixed  emotions.  The  history  of  the 
origin  of  the  composition  gives  the  best  expla- 
nation of  its  internal  contradictions.  It  was 
in  the  year  1844  when  Schumann  felt  himself 
powerfully  moved  by  the  Second  Part  of  Goe- 
the's "Faust."  From  it  he  composed  at  first 
the  final  chorus:  "  Alle»  vergdngliche  ist  7i,wr  ein 
Gleichniss^'  ("All  that  doth  pass  away  is  but 
a  symbol,") — in  short  the  condensed  result, 
the  spiritual  sum  and  essence  of  the  whole 
mystery  brought  before  us  by  the  poet.  There- 
upon, without  allowing  his  excited  mood  to 
cool  oil,  Schumann  proceeded  to  the  working 
out  of  the  whole  mystery  itself.  Thus  arese 
in  Schumann's  Inost  vigorous  epoch,  in  the  time 
of  the  "Peri"  and  the  first  Symphony,  this 
" Transfiguratien  of  Faust,"  which  now  forms 
the  Third  Part  of  a  "Faust"  cycle.  A  con- 
siderable time  afterwards,  probably  after  the 
"  Transfiguration  "  had  already  been  given  in 
some  cities  in  the  year  1849,  Schumann  felt 
himself  prompted  to  draw  also  other  scenes 
from  Goethe's  poem  into  the  realm  of  his  illus- 
tration. He  composed  first  out  of  the  Second 
Part:  the  "Sunrise"  (Ariel),  "The  four  gray 
Women,"  "Faust's  loss  of  Sight, "  and  "Faust's 
Death."  These  four  numbers  form  the  second 
division  with  Schumann,  which,  while  rich  in 
significant,  nay  genial  passages,  stands  decid- 
edly below  the  "Transfiguration"  in  original- 
ity and  power.  Incomparably  weaker,  indeed 
to  a  melancholy  degree  in  such  a  nciglibor- 
hood,  is  the  (last  composed)  "first  division," 
to-wit,  the  Overture  and  three  pieces  out  of 
the  First  Part  of  Goethe's  drama:  "  Scene  in 
the  Garden,"  "Gretchen  before  the  image  of 
the  Madonna,"  and  "  Scene  in  the  Cathedral." 
Thus  we  possess  in  Schumann's  "  Faust  "  a  cy- 

»  "  Rubles  "  three  syUables,  like  "  di-a-monds." 


cle  of  compositioiis  widely  separated  in  their 
periods  of  origin  and  of  very  unequal  worth. 
He  reproduces  quite  remarkably  the  relation 
between  the  two  parts  of  Goethe's  poem,  only 
in  the  reverse  order.  Goethe  placed  by  the 
side  of  the  most  splendid  flowering  of  his 
youthful  energy,  "  as  a  continuation,"  the  cool 
reflexion  of  his  staid  old  age ;  by  the  spring  of 
the  most  original  poesy  he  placed  the  preten- 
tious, artificial  deduction  from  allegories;  in  a 
■word,  after  the  "First"  and  only  Part  of 
Faust  he  placed— the  "  Second."  With  Schu- 
mann the  case  is  reversed,  so  that  the  allegori- 
cal and  mystical  scenes  of  the  Second  Part  are 
the  spontaneous  product  of  musical  creative 
power,  while  those  of  the  First  Part  form  the 
late  after-gleaning  of  a  soul  weary  unto 
death. 

It  is  not  always  the  more  perfect  poem  that 
attracts  the  more  precious  music.  Where  the 
musician  finds  a  mission  for  himself,  there  the 
poet  must  have  left  something  yet  to  be  said, 
a  something  unexpressed,  unfelt.  Pictures 
like  the  garden  scene  in  "Faust  "  are  in  them- 
selves too  perfect  to  admit  of  music.  What 
composer  in  the  world  could  make  Gretchen's 
form  more  lovely,  or  the  discourse  of  Faust 
more  significant  ?  Even  Schumann  went 
aground  here.  It  is  melancholy  to  contem- 
plate, in  his  "first  division, "  this  restless  mod- 
ulation, this  expressionless  climbing  of  the 
voices  up  and  down,  which  are  meant  to  rep- 
resent Faust  and  Gretchen  to  us.  So  much 
the  more  room,  on  the  contrary,  is  there  for 
the  musical  element  in  the  second  part  of  Goe- 
the's poem,  which  stands  poetically  so  much 
lower!  One  must  be  either  an  unqualified 
Goethe-worshipper,  or  a  philosopher,  or  a  mu- 
sician, to  be  very  enthusiastic  over  this  Second 
Part.*  Many  scenes  of  the  poem  are  scarcely 
conceivable  without  music; t  the  conclusion 
(Faust's  Transfiguration)  remains  at  least  in- 
complete without  it,  a  soul  without  visible 
beautiful  body. 

Let  us  briefly  bring  before  us  the  connect;.  );i . 
Faust,  in  the  Second  Part,  has  to  devel-ip  him- 
self through  larger  and  more  impnr(:iat  rela- 
tions with  the  world.  A  succession  of  great 
world  phenomena,  court  and  state,  diplomacy 
and  war,  pass  in  review  ).'cl'ore  our  eyes.  Here 
too  Faust  finds  hollnv,  empty  relations,  which 
leave  him  unfilled.  Full  satisfaction,  although 
swiftly  fleeting,  he  enjoys  for  the  first  time  on 
the  clas.-.ic  field  of  ideal  beauty,  in  the  sight  of 
Grecian  Helen.  With  the  vanishing  of  this 
ideal  vision,  Faust  is  given  back  again  to  the 
actual  world.  The  time  for  enjoyment  and  for 
dreams  is  past  for  him ;  he  seeks  to  create  the 
usefulj  what  bears  fruit.  With  the  help  of 
spirits  in  his  service  he  wrests  an  uninhabited 
land  from  the  devastating  elements  and  makes 


*  What  will  Bayard  Taylor  say  to  this?— Ep. 

t  The  Song  of  the  Elves;  the  Masquerade  procession; 
the  strophes  of  the  flower-girl;  of  the  olive  branch, etc., 
the  announcement  of  Pulcinello,  of  the  Boy  Charioteer, 
of  Pluto,  etc. 
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it  arable.  He  curses  the  compact  with  the  evil 
one,  and  wishes  himself  back  in  a  simple,  hu- 
man way  of  living;  but  for  that  it  is  too  late, 
Faust's  career  is  closed.  "Care '"  robs  him  of 
eyesight;  "Death  "  is  drawing  near.  Mephis- 
to  is  on  the  watch  for  Faust's  soul,  which  be- 
longs to  him  by  the  compact.  In  the  fight  for 
the  soul  of  the  hero  the  devils  are  driven  off 
by  the  "flame  power  of  the  heavenly  roses," 
which  (according  to  the  mediaeval  allegory)  the 
Angels  bring  down  from  above,  to  purify 
Faust's  soul.  Faust  is  saved.  The  "immor- 
tal "  part  of  him  cannot  be  lost,  for  there  is  an 
eternal  beauty  and  an  eternally  forgiving  love 
(both  personified  in  the  "Mater  gloriosa,") 
which  as  "the  ever-womanly,"  draws  the  sin- 
ner upward.  Around  the  Madonna  group 
themselves  the  "Pater  extaticus"  and  "Doctor 
Marianus,"  (in  whom  is  embodied  the  ascetic 
agony  of  penitence  and  love  so  common  in  the 
Middle  Ages),  the  Angela,  the  Blessed  Spirits, 
and  other  heavenly  figures  of  the  Catholic 
theology. 

The  composer,  who  approaches  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  poem,  will  trouble  himself  but  lit- 
tle about  the  weighty  objections  which  may  be 
raised  against  the  whole  proceeding.*  He 
finds  in  this  closing  scene  just  the  ready  text 
for  a  lyrical  Oratorio.  Music,  most  supersensu- 
ous  of  the  Arts,  alone  can  render  fixed  and 
palpable  these  fluid,  light-encompassed  forms, 
and  in  a  certain  sense  incorporate  the  scenical- 
ly  impossible  proceeding.  The  tremulous  twi- 
light of  the  music  makes  a  mystery  dear  and 
intelligible  to  us,  which  in  the  clear,  sharp 
outline  of  the  spoken  word  we  find  strange  and 
repulsive.  Even  what  disturbs  the  charm  when 
spoken,  like  the  Latinized  crossing  of  the 
words  imitated  from  the  Church  hymns,  dis- 
appears under  the  purifying  fiood  of  the  tone- 
waves.  Richard  Wagner  in  his  last  "Epistle 
to  a  French  Friend  "  makes  the  incredible  as- 
sertion, that  there  are  for  Poetry  only  two  pos- 
sible ways:  it  must  either  become  perfectly 
abstract  philosophy,  or  unite  itself  entirely 
with  music.  If  v>e  did  not  know  that  Wagner 
was  thinking  here  of  his  owp  Opera  texts,  we 
might  imagine  images  from  the  second  part  of 
"  Faust  "  to  be  floating  before  him  in  this  par- 
adox. The  abstractly  reflective  and  the  half 
musical  parts  therein  would  be,  according  to 
Wagner,  the  model  examples  of  true  poetry. 
As  regards  the  "half  musical,"  such  as  the 
tiansfiguration  scene,  it  requires  more  than  one 
would  imagine  to  make  it  loTiolly  musical.  It 
would  require  an  extraordinary  and  peculiar 
talent  to  give  the  poeni  that  full  and  pure  com" 
pletion  which  it  was  waiting  to  receive  from 
Music.  As  we  believe,  it  required  precisely 
Robert  Schumann's  genius.  Only  a  composer, 
in  whom  the  artistic  elements  were  mingled 
just  so,  and  not  otherwise,  could  venture  to 
solve  the  lofty  riddle  of  this  "  Faust-transflgu- 
ration."  Schumann  has  solved  it  in  a  most 
wonderful  manner. 

At  the  outset  the  first  Chorus:  "  Forests  are 
waving  grand,"  establishes  the  ground  color  of 
the  whole,  this  still,  yet  somewhat  strange 
sense  of  blessedness,  with  a  few  masterstrokes. 
With   deep,    tranquil   breath  we  drink  in  the 

*Thete  ohjectioDS  are  most  strikingly  exposed  by 
ViscHEK,  who  lias  passed  tlie  sharpest  criticism  upon 
the  whole  second  part  of  "  Faust." 


Unwonted,  quickening,  pure  air.  The  charac- 
teristic, but  rather  monotonous  tenor  solo  of 
the  "Pater  extaticus"  was  omitted  in  the  per- 
formance. Somewhat  livelier  in  melody  and 
rhythm  is  the  following  Bass  solo  with  the  ex- 
pressive close:  "O  God,  soothe  thou  my 
thoughts  bewildered !  "  From  here  onward  the 
music  grows  ever  richer,  clearer  and  more  in- 
ward. An  extremely  graceful  song  of  "Blessed 
Boys"  leads  into  the  jubilant  Chorus,  "Saved," 
from  which  again  a  tender  Soprano  Solo 
("These  roses")  is  charmingly  set  off.  The 
hymn  of  "Doctor  Marianus"  (with  harp  ac- 
companiment)— more  deep  and  tender  than  en- 
thusiastic— prepares  the  exalted  mood  for  the 
Chorus:  "Thee,  the  intangible,"  admirably. 
Then  follows  the  Song  of  Penitent  Women. 
This  deep  and  heart-felt  melody,  descending 
in  even  quarter  notes,  with  which  is  blended 
Gretchen's  wonderfully  transfigured  prayer, 
seems  to  us  the  peai'l  of  the  whole.  In  mysti- 
cal tremors  die  away  the  "Mater  gloriosa "'s 
words  of  benediction.  Then  sets  in  with  im- 
posing weight,  amid  the  roaring  peal  of  trom- 
bones, the  concluding  Chorus:  '^AUes  vergdng- 
liclies,"  etc.  ("All  that  is  transitory  is  but  a 
symbol,")  and  wings  itself  upward  in  trium- 
phant flight  at  the  words :  '  'The  ever-womanly 
draws  us  on  and  upward." 

To  enter  more  deeply  into  the  musical  de- 
tails is  here  impossible.  We  would  only  point 
to  one  peculiar  excellence  ennobling  the  whole 
work.  That  is  the  remarkable  moderation  and 
chasteness  in  the  expression.  If  there  was  ever 
a  poem  made  to  mislead  a  composer  into  un- 
natural exaltation,  it  is  this  transfiguration 
scene.  What  modern  composer  would  not 
have  been  tempted,  by  his  own  sense  of  insuf- 
ficiency, to  the  most  audacious  experiments  in 
harmony  and  instrumentation,  to  the  most  far- 
fetched over-refinement  of  melody  ?  Imagine 
how  Wagner  or  the  Weimarites  would  have 
depicted  "(?«■«  Uribegreifliche "  (the  Incompre- 
hensible)! Schumann,  on  the  contrary,  avoids 
all  that  is  unbeautiful  and  measureless  with 
such  a  tender  feeling,  that  he  resolves  even  the 
chopped  and  broken  exclamations  of  the  "Pa- 
ter Extaticus "  into  the  symmetry  of  a  still, 
collected  glow.  In  the  Angel  choruses  there 
is  no  trace  of  outward  pageantry  or  glitter. 
All  is  heart-felt,  warm  and  simple.  Far  from 
Schumann  lay  the  temptation  to  approach  the 
poem  on  its  brilliant  outside.  He  let  it  grow 
warm  in  his  heart,  and  then  gave  us,  instead 
of  a  transcendental  scene  of  triumph,  a  piece 
of  his  deepest  and  most  individual  feeling.  If 
it  be  the  best  problem  of  the  Oratorio  to  rep- 
resent the  divine  as  something  humanly  beau- 
tiful and  soulful,  then  has  Schumann  here  be- 
trayed in  what  a  beautiful,  high  sense  he  would 
have  become  an  Oratorio  composer. 


Characteristics  of  Beethoven's  Music. 

[From  the  concluding  portion  of  Mr.  George  G-bove's 
tlioronf!;h  anrl  admirable  article  "  Beethoven,"  in  Part 
n.  of  his  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians.  (London  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  1878).] 

(Concluded  from  Page  258.) 

5.  The  Scherzo  stands  perhaps  in  a  different 
category  from  the  three  features  already  mentioned. 
It  is  less  of  a  modification  and  more  of  a  distinct 
new  creation.  The  word  is  met  with  in  Haydn  and 
Mozart,  but  in  a  different  sense  to  that  in  which 
Beethoven  uses  it,  and  apparently  neither  of  those 
masters  have  it  in  a  symphony.  To  both  of  them 
the  third   movement  of  a  symphony  was  a  minuet. 


All  that  a  minuet  could  be  made  they  made  of  iti 
but  it  was  never  given  them  to  go  beyond.  The 
minuet  remained  a  dance  tune  to  the  end  of  its  days, 
and  is  so  even  in  Beethoven's  No.  8  Symphony.  In 
fact  Haydn  actually  lamented  that  he  could  not 
make  more  of  it  than  he  had.  When  discussing  a 
rule  of  Albrecbtsberger's  by  which  fourths  were 
prohibited  in  strict  composition,  he  *  said,  '  Such 
trifling  is  absurd ;  I  wish,  instead,  that  some  one 
would  try  to  compose  a  really  new  minuet.'  This 
Beethoven  did.  The  third  movement  of  his  first 
Symphony  is  what  Haydn  wished  tof  see.  Though 
labelled  '  menuetto  '  it  is  quite  unlike  a  minuet.  It 
is  in  fact  a  scherzo,  and  in  its  little  dimensions  ia 
the  pattern  and  model  of  those  gigantic  movements 
which  in  the  Eroica,  the  C  minor,  the  No.  7,  and 
especially  the  No.  9  of  the  Sj'niphonies  ;  in  the  B 
flat  trio;  in  the  Sonata,  op.  106;  and  the  first  of 
the  Rassoumoffsky  Quartets,  are  so  truly  astonish- 
ing, and  so  characteristic  of  their  great  author. 

6.  An  innovation  of  great  importance  in  the 
Finale,  for  which  no  precedent  can  be  found,  was 
the  introduction  of  the  Chorus.  In  the  Eroica  Sym- 
phony Beethoven  showed  how  a  set  of  orchestral 
variations  could  be  employed  in  a  finale.  In  the 
Choral  Fantasia  again  he  showed  with  what  effect  a 
chorus  could  be  employed  in  the  same  part  of  the 
work.  But  in  the  9th  Symphony  he  combined  the 
two,  by  using  the  chorus  in  a  succession  of  varia- 
tions. Mendelssohn  has  followed  his  example  in 
the  '  Lobgesang,'  the  vocal  portion  of  which  is  the 
last  movement  of  a  symphony  ;  but  he  has  not 
adopted  the  Variation-form. 

7.  One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of 
Beethoven's  music  is  the  individual  variety  of  each 
piece  and  each  movement.  In  the  Symphonies  ev- 
ery one  of  the  9  first  movements  is  entirely  distinct 
from  the  other  8,  and  the  same  of  the  andantes, 
scherzos,  and  finales.  Each  is  based  on  a  distinct 
idea,  and  each  leaves  a  separate  image  and  impres- 
sion on  the  mind.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  majority  of  the  smaller  works,  of  the  concertos 
and  quartets  and  pianoforte  trios — certainly  of  the 
sonatas,  all  but  perhaps  a  very  few.  The  themes 
and  passages  have  no  family  likeness,  and  have  not 
the  air  of  having  been  taken  out  of  a  stock  ready 
made,  but  are  born  for  the  occasion.  He  thus  very 
rarely  repeats  himself  The  theme  of  the  slow 
movement  of  the  Sonata  in  F  minor  and  the  second 
theme  in  the  first  movement  of  the  Sonata  in  C  (op. 
2,  Nos.  1  and  3)  are  adapted  from  his  early  piano- 
forte quartets.  The  minuet  in  the  Septet  is  devel- 
oped from  that  in  the  little  Sonata  in  G  (op.  49,  No. 
2).  The  Turkish  March  in  the  'Ruins  of  Athens' 
liad  already  appeared  as  a  theme  for  Variations  in 
D  (op.  76).  The  theme  of  the  Variations  in  the 
Choral  Fantasia  is  a  song  of  his  own,  '  Seufzer  eines 
Ungeliebten  '  fNo.  253),  composed  many  years  be- 
fore. The  melodies  of  two  Contretanze  (No.  I'Ja) 
are  employed  in  the  Prometheus  music,  and  one  of 
them  is  also  used  in  a  set  of  Variations  (op.  85)  and 
in  the  Finale  to  the  Eroica.  In  the  Finale  to  the 
Choral  Fantasia  there  are  some  slight  anticipations 
of  the  Finale  to  the  Choral  Symphony  ;  the  Prome- 
theus music  contains  an  anticipation  of  the  storm 
in  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  and  the  subject  of  the 
Allegretto  to  the  8th  Symphony  is  found  in  a  hu- 
morous Canon  (No.  256-2)— such  are  all  the  repeti- 
tions that  have  been  detected.  How  far  he  em- 
ployed Volks-lieder  and  other  tunes  not  invented  by 
himself  is  not  yet  known.  Certain  melodies  in  the 
Eroica,  Pastoral,  and  No.  7  Symphonies,  are  said 
to  have  been  thus  adopted,  but  at  present  it  is  mere 
assertion. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  convenient  place  for 
noticing  a  prominent  fact  about  his  own  melodies, 
viz.,  that  they  often  consist  wholly  or  mainly  of 
consecutive  notes.  This  is  the  case  with  some  of 
the  very  finest  themes  he  has  written,  witness  the 
Scherzo  and  Finale  to  the  Choral  Symphony  ;  and 
that  to  the  Choral  Fantasia ;  the  slow  movements 
of  the  B  flat  Trio  and  the  Symphony  in  the  same 
key  ;  the  Adagio  to  the  Quartet  op.  127,  and  many 
others. 

8.  In  the  former  part  of  this  sketch  we  have 
mentioned  the  extraordmary  manner  in  wliich 
Beethoven  wrote  and  re-wrote  until  he  had  arrived 
at  the  exact  and  most  apt  expression  of  his  thought. 
The  same  extraordinary  care  not  to  be  mistaken  is 
found  in  the  nuances,  or  marks  of  expression,  with 
which  his  works  are  crowded,  and  which  he  was 
the  first  to  introduce  in   such  abundance.     For  in- 

*  Grieslnger,  p.  114. 

t  One  would  like  to  know  if  Haydn  ever  heard  the 
First  or  any  other  of  Beethoven's  Symphonies,  ana 
what  his  real  feelings  were  about  them.  He  lived  on 
till  1809,  and  might  thus  have  heard  the  Eroica  and  ev- 
en the  C  minor. 
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stance,  to  compare  the  '  Jupiter '  Symphony — Mo- 
zart's last — with  Beethoven's  first,  we  shall  find 
that  the  violin  part  of  the  first  half  of  the  opening 
Allegro  has  in  the  former  (120  bars  long)  14  marks 
of  expression,  in  the  latter  (95  bars)  42  marks.  The 
Andante  to  Mozart's  Symphony  in  G  minor  has  38 
marks  to  131  bars,  while  that  to  Beethoven's  H"o.  2 
has  1B5  marks  to  276  bars.  In  the  later  works  this 
attention  to  nuance  increases.  The  Allegro  agitato 
of  the  Quartet  in  F  minor,  126  bars  long,  contains 
95  marks ;  the  Cavatina  in  the  Quartet  in  B  flat,  66 
bars  long,  contains  58  marks.  It  is  part  of  the 
system  of  unwearied  care  and  attention  by  which 
this  great  man,  whose  genius  was  only  equalled  by 
his  assiduity,  brought  his  works  to  their  actual  per- 
fection, and  to  the  certainty  that  they  would  pro- 
duce what  he  himself  calls  il  sua  propria  proposio 
effetto* — their  own  special  and  intended  eflfect. 
How  original  and  splendid  the  effect  of  such  nuances 
can  he  may  be  seen  in  the  Vivace  of  the  No.  7  Sym- 
phony, where  the  sudden  change  from  ff  to  pp,  ac- 
companying an  equally  sudden  plunge  in  the  melo 
dy  and  abrupt  change  in  the  harmony,  produces  a 
wild  romantic  effect  which  once  to  hear  is  never  to 
forget.' 

In  addition,  Beethoven  bore  and  there  gives  in- 
dications such  as  the  '  Bitte  una  innern  und  aussern 
Frieden '  at  the  '  Dona  '  in  the  Mass  in  D,  the  '  bek- 
lemmt'  in  the  Cavatina  of  the  B  flat  Quartet,  the 
'Arioso  dolente '  of  Sonata  op.  110,  which  throw  a 
very  personal  color  over  the  piece.  The  word 
'Cantabiie'  has  a  special  moaning  when  he  em- 
ploys it. 

9.     Beethoven  used  Variations  to  a  very  great 
extent.     For  the  Pianoforte,   Solo   and  in   conjunc- 
tion with  other  solo  instruments,  he  has  left  29  sets, 
some  on  original  themes,   some  on  airs  by  other 
composers.     But  besides  these  several  movements 
in  his  Sonatas,  Quartets,  and  Trios  are  variations, 
80  entitled  by  him.       Every  one  will  remember 
those  in  the  Septet,  in  the  'Harp  '  Quartet,   in  the 
Kreutzer  Sonata,  in  the  Solo  Sonata  in  A  flat,  and 
in  the  two  late  Sonatas  in  E  and  C  minor  (op.  109 
and  111).       Many  other  movements  in  the  same 
branches  of  composition  are   variations,   although 
not  so  named.     The  slow  movements  in  the  Sonata 
'  appassionata  '  and  the  op.  106  are  splendid  instan- 
ces.    In  the  Symphonies  the  slow  movements  of  the 
C  minor,  the  Pastoral  and  the  Ninth,  are  magnifi- 
cent examples,  the  last  the  most  splendid  of  all — 
while  the  colossal  Finales  of  the  Eroica  and  the 
Ninth  Symphony  are  also  variations,  though  of  a 
very  different  order  from  the  rest  and   from   each 
other.     Of  the  lowest  and  most  obvious  type  of  va- 
riation, in  which  the  tune  remains  in   siatn  quo  all 
through  the  piece,  with  mere  changes  of  accompan- 
iment above,  below,  and  around  it—the  Herz-Thal- 
berg  type — the   nearest  approach   to  be  found  in 
Beethoven's  works,  is  the  5th  variation  in  op.  26. 
His  favorite  plan  is  to  preserve  the  harmonic  basis 
of  the  theme  and  to  modify  and  embellish  the  melo- 
dy.    Of  this  type  he  makes  use  with  astonishing 
ease  and  truly  inexhaustible  originality.     It  is  to 
be  found  in  some  shape  or  other  in  nearly  every 
work  of  his  second  and  third  periods.     It  is  not  his 
own  invention,  for  fine  instances  of  it  exist  in  Mo- 
zart and  Haydn,  but  no  one  practised  it  with  such 
beauty  and  nobility  as  he  did,  unless  it  be  Schu- 
bert, who  at  any  rate  approaches  very  near  him  in 
its  use.     Perhaps  the  finest  instance  of  it  is  in  the 
Adagio  of  the  Ninth  Symphony,  in  which  the  melo- 
dy is  varied  first  in  common  time  and  then  in  1 2-8," 
with  a  grace,  beauty,  and  strength  which  are  quite 
unparalleled.     There  is,  however,  a*  third   kind  of 
variation  which  is  all  Beethoven's  own,  in  which 
everything  undergoes  a  change — rhythm,  melody, 
and  harmony— and  yet  the  individual  theme  re- 
mains clearly  present.      '  Perhaps  one   melodious 
step  only  of  the  subject  is  taken   (op.  109  ;  var.  1 
and  5);  perhaps  the  fundamental    progressions  of 
the  harmony  alone  are   retained;    perhaps    some 
thorough  rhythmical  alteration  is  made,   with  an 
entire  change  of  key,  as  in  the  Poco  Andante,  Finale 
of  Eroica ;  in  the  B  flat  variation  alia  marcia,  of  the 
Ninth  Symphony ;  and  in  many  of  the   33   Varia- 
tions.    This  is  no  mere  change  of  dress  and  decora- 
tion, but  an  actual  creation  of  something  new  out  of 
the  old  germ — we  see  the  chrysalis  change  into  the 
butterfly,  and  we  know  it  to  be  the  same   creature 
despite  the  change.'     '  In  no  other  form  than  that 
of  the  Variation,'  continues  Mr.  Dannreuther,  '  does 
Beethoven's  creative  power  appear  more  wonder- 
ful,  and  its   efi'ect   on   the   art    more  difficult  to 
measure.' 
10.    Of  Fugues  Beethoven  wrote  but  few,  and 

*  Preface  to  the  Eroica. 

•  Mr.  Dannreuther  In  Macmittan. 


those  near  the  end  of  his  career,  but  he  always 
knew  how  to  introduce  a  fugalo  or  bit  of  contra- 
puntal work  with  the  happiest  effect.  Witness  a 
passage  in  the  working  out  of  the  first  movement 
of  the  Eroica  Symphony,  and  another  in  the  Finale 
of  the  same  work  ;  or  in  the  middle  portion  of  the 
Allegretto  of  No.  7  ;  or  the  lovely  counterpoint  for 
the  Bassoon  in  the  opening  of  the  Finale  of  No.  9. 
Of  complete  fugues  the  only  instrumental  onei  are 
the  finale  to  the  3rd  of  the  Rassoumoffsky  Quartets  ; 
the  finales  to  the  'Cello  Sonata  op.  102,  No.  2,  and 
the  Solo  Sonatas  op.  101.  106,  and  110;  and  the 
enormous  movemeni  in  B  flat  which  oriffinally 
formed  the  termination  to  the  great  String  Quartet 
in  the  same  key.  Of  the  last-named  fugue  one  has 
no  opportunity  of  judginar,  as  it  is  never  played ; 
but  of  the  others,  especially  those  in  the  Solo  Sona- 
tas, it  may  be  safely  said  that  nothing  in  the  whole 
of  Beethoven's  music  is  associated  with  a  more  dis- 
tinct dramatic  intention,  whether  it  be,  as  has  been* 
suggested,  a  resolution  to  throw  off  an  affection 
which  was  enthralling  him,  or  some  other  great 
mental  effort. 

11.  Beethoven  did  not  originate  'programme 
music,'  for  Bach  left  a  sonata  describing  the  depart- 
ure of  his  brother ;  and  two  symphonies  are  in  ex- 
istence by  Knecht — a  countryman  of  Beethoven's, 
and  a  few  years  his  senior — entitled  '  Tableau  mu- 
sical de  la  nature,'  and  'Lajoie  des  Bergers  inter- 
rompue  par  I'orage,'  which  are  not  only  founded  on 
the  same  idea  with  his  Pastoral  Symphony,  but  aref 
said  to  contain  somewhat  similar  themes  and  pas- 
sages. But,  though  he  did  not  invent  it,  he  raised 
it  at  once  to  a  higher  level  than  before,  and  his  pro- 
gramme pieces  have  exercised  a  great  effect  on  the 
art.  '  When  Beethoven  had  once  opened  the  road,' 
said  Mendelssohn,  '  every  one  was  bound  to  follow  ;' 
and  it  is  probable  that  without  his  example  we 
should  not  have  had  Mendelssohn's  overtures  to 
'  The  Hebrides '  or  to  the  '  Meeresstille  uud  gliick- 
liche  Fahrt.'  His  works  in  this  line,  omitting  all 
which  did  not  receiye  their  titles  from  himself,  are: 
— the  '  Sonata  path6tique  ; '  'La  Malinconia,'  an 
adagio  in  the  String-quartet,  No.  6  ;  the  '  Eroica ' 
Symphony;  the  'Pastoral'  ditto;  the  Battle  of 
Vittoria  ;  the  Sonata  '  Les  Adieux,  I'Absence  et  le 
Relour ; '  the  movements  in  the  A  minor  quartet 
(op.  132)  entitled  '  Canzona  di  ringraziamento  in 
modo  lidico  offerta  alia  divinita  da  un  guarito,'  and 
'  Sentendo  nuova  forza  ; '  the  movement  in  the  F- 
major  quartet  (op.  135),  entitled  '  Der  schwerge- 
fasste  Entschluss — -Muss  es  sein  ?  Es  muss  .=eiu  ; ' 
and  a  Rondo  i  capriccio  for  Piano  (op.  129),  the 
MS.  of  which  is  entitled  by  the  composer  'Die 
Wuth  ilber  den  verlornen  Groscben  ausgetobt  in 
einer  Caprice.'  Beyond  these  Beethoven  made  no 
acknowledged  attempts  to  depict  definite  scenes  or 
moods  of  mind  in  instrumental  music.  We  have 
already  (p.  179a)  quoted  Schindler's  statement  that 
Beethoven  intended  the  Sonatas  in  op.  14  to  be  a 
dialogue  between  two  lovers,  and  to  represent  the 
'  entreating  and  resisting  principle  ; '  and  the  Sona- 
ta in  E  minor  (op.  90)  is  said  to  have  had  direct  ref- 
erence to  the  difficulties  attending  Moritz  Lichnow- 
sky's  passion  for  the  actress  whom  he  ultimately 
married.  The  first  movement  was  to  have  been 
called  '  Kampf  zwischen  Kopf  und  Herz,'  and  the 
second,  '  Conversation  mit  der  Geliebten.'  But 
none  of  these  titles  were  directly  sanctioned  by 
Beethoven  himself.  In  the  programme  of  the  con- 
cert of  Dec.  22,  1808,  at  which  the  Pastoral  Sym- 
phony was  produced,  he  prefixed  the  following 
words  to  the  description  of  the  Symphony: — 'Pas- 
toral Symphonic  :  mehr  Ausdruck  der  Empfindung 
als  Malerei ' — '  more  expression  of  emotions  than 
portraiture,'  a  canon  which  should  surely  be  taken 
as  the  guide  in  interpreting  all  similar  works  of 
his. 

We  have  now  endeavored  to  give  the  main  exter- 
nal characteristics  of  Beethoven's  music  ;  but  the 
music  itself,  though  it  resides  in  them,  is  beyond 
and  above  them  all.  '  While  listening,'  says  Mr. 
Dannreuther,  '  to  such  works  as  the  Overture  to 
Leonora,  the  Sinfonia  Eroica,  or  the  Ninth  Sym- 
phony, we  feel  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  some- 
thing far  wider  and  higher  than  the  mere  develop- 
ment of  musical  themes.  The  execution  in  detail 
of  each  movement  and  each  succeeding  work  is 
modified  more  and  more  with  the  prevailing  poetic 
sentiment.  A  religious  passion  and  elevation  are 
present  in  the  utterances.  The  mental  and  moral 
horizon  of  the  music  grows  upon  us  with  each  re- 
newed hearing.  The  different  movements — like  the 
different  particles  of  each  movement — have  as  close 
a  connection  with  one  another  as  the  acts  of  a  trag- 

*  Mr.  Davison's  Analysis  of  the  Sonata,  op.  106. 
t  F^tis,  Biographie,  B.  v.  Knecht. 


edy,  and  a  characteristic  significance  to  be  under- 
stood only  in  relation  to  the  whole  ;  each  work  is 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  a  revelation.  Beetho- 
ven speaks  a  language  no  one  has  spoken  before, 
and  treats  of  things  no  one  has  dreamt  of  before; 
yet  it  seems  as  though  he  were  speaking  of  matters 
long  familiar,  in  one's  mother  tongue ;  as  though 
he  touched  upon  emotions  one  had  lived  through 
in  some  former  existence.  .  .  .  The  warmth 
and  depth  of  his  ethical  sentiment  is  now  felt  all 
the  world  over,  and  it  will  ere  long  be  universally 
recognized  that  he  has  leavened  and  widened  the 
sphere  nf  men's  emotions  in  a  manner  akin  to  that 
in  which  the  conceptions  ol  great  philosophers  and 
poets  have  widened  the  sphere  of  men's  intellectual 
activity.'  * 


Music  Without  a  Master. 

BY    HENRY   C.  LDNN. 

We  have  never  ben  able  to  understand  whether 
the  works  published  for  teaching  languages  "  with- 
out a  master  "  are  founded  upon  the  idea  that  with 
such  help  no  person  would  require  a  master  ;  or 
that,  presuming  a  pupil  had  previously  made  up  his 
mind  not  to  employ  an  experienced  guide,  these 
bocks  are  to  act  as  correct  finger-posts  to  point  out 
the  road  he  is  to  travel.  Supposing  that  they  are 
simply  to  serve  as  poor  substitutes  for  the  legiti- 
mate method  of  acquiring  a  language,  they  will 
doubtless  be  found  useful  in  their  way  ;  but  if  they 
are  meant  to  establish  the  fact  that  by  self-tuition  a 
sound  knowledge  of  the  subject  can  be  gained,  we 
must  unreservedly  dissent  from  such  a  conclusion. 
"French  without  a  master  "  sounds  extremely  well ; 
but  one  of  the  first  requisites  of  a  language  is  a 
perfect  pronunciation,  and  the  intonation  of  the 
French  is  not  to  be  acquired  by  the  eye,  but  by  the 
ear.  When  we  see,  for  example,  that  bouillon  is  to 
be  pronounced  fioolon,  according  to  the  English  al- 
phabet, we  do  not  get  very  near  to  the  truth,  al- 
though it  is  said  that  the  oo  sounds  as  in  the  word 
xoood,  and  that  the  n  is  "  nasal ;"  neither  can  the  cor- 
rect pronunciation  of  surveillance  be  caught  by  at- 
temptin'g  to  follow  the  English  letters  in  survelans, 
even  when  we  are  directed  to  recollect  that  the  u 
is  "  short,"  the  I  "  sounds  as  gl  in  seraglio,"  and  that 
the  "  nasal  "  sound  of  n  is  to  be  carefully  observed  ; 
and  yet  these  are  fair  specimens  of  the  method  by 
which  French  is  taug-ht  "  without  a  master." 

If  then  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  becoming  a 
good  linguist  are  really  insurmountable,  save  by 
the  aid  of  an  able  instructor,  what  shall  be  said  of 
the  possibility  of  acquiring  Music  "  without  a  mas- 
ter?" Surely  if  this  is,  as  we  believe,  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  of  languages,  no  symbols  can  con- 
vey anything  but  the  baldest  idea  of  the  beauty  of 
a  tone-poem.  True  it  is  that  those  who  study 
French  by  the  help  of  books  alone  may  learn  suffi- 
cient to  enable  them  to  read  the  literature  of  the 
country;  but  let  them  attempt  to  speak,  and  the 
pronunciation  at  once  betrays  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  studied.  In  Music,  too,  it  is  possible 
that  a  diligent  and  earnest  student  may,  with  great 
care,  skim  through  compositions  with  much  amuse- 
ment, and  even  profit,  to  himself;  yet  the  moment 
he  tries  to  expound  the  meaning  of  a  work  to  artis- 
tic ears,  the  want  of  what  may  be  termed  the  "  in- 
tonation "  of  the  language  is  at  once  painfully  ap- 
parent. To  those  who  feel  the  importance  of 
seeking  an  efficient  tutor  for  Music,  whether  vocal 
or  instrumental,  it  is  of  course  unnecessary  to  en- 
large upon  the  snbject ;  but  we  see  a  growing  ten- 
dency in  the  present  day  to  issue  compositions  for 
the  pianoforte  in  which,  without  positively  assert- 
ing the  fact,  it  seems  assumed  that  every  informa- 
tion necessary  for  a  student  is  to  be  found.  In  past 
times  pieces  only  contained  the  notes,  with  the 
requisite  marks  for  the  varieties  of  tone  and  time  ; 
but  now  we  have  full  and  explicit  fingering  through- 
out, directions  for  the  minutest  shades  of  expression, 
Italian  words  (many  of  which  are  positively  un- 
translatable) to  guide  our  minds  into  the  right 
channel  for  the  interpretation  of  the  most  important 
passages,  and  we  have  even  an  edition  of  classical 
works  where  every  movement  is  elaborately  ana 
lyzed,  the  margin  being  positively  covered  with 
letter-press  so  thickly  as  completely  to  dazzle  the 
eye  of  the  young  performer  for  whom  such  informa- 
tion i3  evidently  designed.  Songs,  too,  are  pub- 
lished with  all  the  places  for  taking  breath  marked; 
and  it  is  probable,  if  this  system  should  continue  to 

*  I  have  been  much  indebted  in  this  part  of  ray  work 
to  an  admirable  paper  by  Mr.  Dannreuther  in  Macmil- 
lan'3  Maaazine  for  July,  1876.  I  have  quoted  from  It 
more  tlian  ouce,  and  if  1  have  not  done  so  still  more  itis 
because  the  -=i'yle  of  his  remarks  is  not  suited  to  the 
bald  rigidity  of  a  Dictionary  article. 
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develop,  that  directions  foi-  the  proper  management 
of  the  voice  and  the  pronunciation  of  the  syllables 
may  be  added.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  when  a  worlt 
is  thus  placed  before  the  public,  the  editor  gives  a 
lesson  to  every  purchaser  of  a  copy  ;  and  if  this 
could  possibly  be  an  efBcient  one,  there  could  be  no 
artistic  reason,  at  least,  for  saying  a  word  against 
it;  but  as  we  have  already  indicated,  no  printed 
rules,  however  carefully  they  may  have  been  con- 
sidered, can  form  either  a  player  or  a  singer — the 
influence  of  an  experienced  teacher  alone  can  mould 
the  pupil's  mind  ;  and  as  Music  should  come  from 
the  mind,  and  merely  be  uttered  through  the  voice 
or  fingers,  even  the  best  "paper  musician"  must 
necessarily  be  a  mere  ingenious  automaton. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  pieces  we  have  mentioned, 
expressly  designed,  as  we  suppose,  for  self  tuition, 
we  have  books  entitled  "Music  without  a  master," 
and  in  these  publications  laws  are  laid  down  for  the 
student  which  are  no  doubt  founded  upon  sound 
principles,  but  are  utterly  useless  unless  explained 
and  illustrated  by  a  teacher.  "  Do  not  put  your 
thumb  upon  a  blact  key,"  for  instance,  and  "Never 
place  one  finger  over  another,"  are  very  good  max- 
ims ;  but  a  pianist  would  be  somewhat  puzzled  were 
he  to  attempt  to  play  classical  works  with  a  blind 
observance  of  such  directions.  The  truth  is  that 
the  exceptions  prove  the  rule ;  and  although  these 
exceptions,  when  met  with  in  printed  fingering, 
rather  perplex  an  untaught  player,  when  recom- 
mended xmder  the  guidance  of  an  intelligent  mas- 
ter, they  become  interesting  examples  for  reflection 
as  illustrating  the  great  principle  of  "fingering  as 
you  phrase."  The  mental  analysis  of  a  pianoforte 
composition  is  a  process  which,  aided  by  the  teach- 
er, grows  so  much  into  a  habit  with  a  student,  that 
notes  in  music,  like  words  in  a  book,  become  mere- 
ly regarded  as  a  means  of  eloquently  expressing 
phases  of  thought;  and  the  fingers  are  therefore 
instinct  with  the  minutest  shades  of  feeling.  To 
give  forth  the  correct  notes  of  a  theme,  or  coldly  to 
execute  passages  without  a  flaw  will  satisfy  none 
whose  musical  powers  have  been  developed  by  con- 
stant communion  with  an  artistic  and  experienced 
mind  ;  and  few  will  be  found  who  can  endure  me- 
chanical playing  if  they  have  for  years  been  taught 
to  believe  that  those  who  have,  by  hard  labor  only, 
vanquished  executive  difficulties  have  acquired  the 
means,  but  not  the  end,  of  art.  A  Sonata  of  Beet- 
hoven's, for  example,  is  a  poem,  only  to  those  who 
are  themselves  musical  poets  ;  but  the  notes  are  the 
same  to  all ;  music  is  certainly  an  universal  lan- 
guage and  requires  no  translation  for  executants 
not  born  in  the  country  of  the  author  ;  the  indica- 
tions for  every  variation  of  time,  for  phrasing,  and 
even  for  fingering,  appear  legibly  upon  the  paper, 
but  it  is  the  magic  of  the  teacher  which,  almost  im- 
perceptibly, urges  the  young  player  to  mould  this 
succession  of  sounds  into  an  harmonious  whole. 
No  composer  can  do  more  tlian  faintly  shadow 
forth  his  meaning  by  the  aid  of  the  engraver  ;  no 
editor  can  induce  eloquence  in  the  performer  by 
the  most  careful  directions  for  phrasing  ;  the  influ- 
ence of  the  master  must  be  personal,  and  teacher 
and  pupil  must  be  united  by  that  bond  of  sympathy 
which  even  absence  should  not  weaken. 

If  we  were  to  accept  the  fact  of  multitudes  of 
books  professing  to  teach  the  vocal  art  existing 
around  us  as  a  proof,  we  might  imagine  that  "Sing- 
ing without  a  master  "  is  an  exceedingly  easy  mat- 
ter. To  say  nothing  of  the  many  anatomical 
treatises  with  colored  illustrations — by  no  means 
agreeable  to  look  at — which  tell  us  how  the  voice 
should  be  produced  according  to  Nature's  laws,  we 
have  pleasant  and  well-written  works  which  treat 
80  ably  of  the  method  of  singing  vowels  and  conso- 
nants, of  the  manner  in  which  words  should  and 
should  not  be  pronounced,  of  the  appearance  of 
the  face  when  singing,  and  even  of  the  true  attitude 
to  be  assumed  before  an  audience,  that  little  more 
seems  necessary  for  qualifying  a  student  to  become 
an  accomplished  vocalist.  Most  of  us  have  heard 
of  the  singer  who,  having  been  kept  solely  to  a  set 
series  of  vocal  exercises  for  about  seven  years,  was 
then  told  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  learn.  The 
story  is  a  good  one,  and  gains  respect  by  age ;  but 
who,  knowing  anything  of  the  matter,  will  believe 
it?  "  Either,"  they  will  say,  "  he  v/^ssnoi  the  great 
singer  that  he  is  reported  to  have  been,  or  he 
gained  his  high  artistic  qualities  by  other  means 
than  singing  over  a  number  of  dry  technical  studies 
for  seven  years."  It  is  true  that  'he  worked  under 
the  guidance  of  a  master  ;  but  we  hear  nothing  of 
the  influence  exercised  by  this  master  when  school- 
hours  were  over.  No  organized  daily  routine,  how- 
ever well  it  may  have  been  laid  out  upon  paper, 
will  ever  form  a  vocalist  worthy  of  the  name  ;  for 
not  only  must  the  utmost  care  be  exercised  to  form 


the  musical  intelligence  as  well  as  the  voice,  but  it 
is  as  impossible  for  a  teacher  to  pursue  precisely 
the  same  system  with  two  pupils  as  for  a  doctor  to 
practise  the  same  course  of  treatment  with  two  pa- 
tients. The  constitution  must  be  studied  in  both 
instances,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  one  who 
has  experience  as  well  as  knowledge,  and  whose 
whole  heart  is  in  the  work  to  which  he  devotes 
himself. 

We  recollect  once  being  told  by  a  lady  that,  al- 
though her  daughter  had  taken  lessons  on  the  piano- 
forte for  many  years,  she  always  played  frightfully 
out  of  tune.  How  this  feat  was  accomplished  we 
know  not;  but  now  that  the  female  members  of  a 
family  so  often  forsake  our  household  instrument 
for  the  Violin,  we  trust  that  mothers  with  such  sen- 
sitive ears  will  take  care  that  a  proper  instructor  is 
provided  in  the  rudimentary  stages  of  their  daugh- 
ters' progress.  Self-tuition,  as  we  have  endeavored 
to  prove,  is  bad  enough  wherever  solid  advance- 
ment is  desired,  but  the  "  Violin  without  a  master" 
is  something  too  horrible  to  dwell  upon.  To  be 
compelled  to  listen  to  the  constant  practice  of  the 
scales  is  wearisome  indeed  ;  but  who  can  bear  the 
excruciating  torture  of  hearing  each  note  gradually 
squeezed  into  tune — or  rather  what  the  player 
thinks  is  in  tune — ^as  a  portion  of  a  "  pupil's  daily 
exercise "  ?  Truly  the  violin,  although  in  every 
respect  a  perfect  instrument,  capable  of  conveying 
the  most  eloquent  and  impassioned  poetry  to  a  cul- 
tivated audience,  is  one  which  thoroughly  tests  the 
musical  faculty.  On  the  pianoforte  anybody,  with 
a  little  practice,  can  at  least  sound  a  succession  of 
notes  which  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  ear,  provid- 
ed the  tuner  has  properly  performed  his  duty  ;  yet 
place  a  violin  and  bow  in  the  hands  of  a  tyro  and 
he  can  produce  but  a  discordant  noise.  Much 
therefore  as  we  may  desire  that  this  instrument 
should  be  more  popular  in  the  domestic  circle  than 
it  has  hitherto  been,  by  introducing  it  into  ladies' 
schools,  and  by  encouraging  our  daughters  as  well 
as  our  sons  at  home  to  develop  its  numerous  beau- 
ties, we  cannot  insist  toe  strongly  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  practising  from  the  first  under  the  supervis- 
ion of  an  able  teacher  ;  for  "  instruction  books  " 
must  speak  alike  to  all,  and  never  can  probe  those 
individual  feelings  which  can  be  detected,  and  per- 
liaps  remedied,  by  an  experienced  and  conscien- 
tious master. 

Although,  following  out  our  theory  to  the  utmost, 
we  thoroughly  disagree  with  attempting  to  acquire 
"  Harmony  without  a  master,"  we  especially  warn 
the  pupil  against  studying  "  Harmony  with  too 
many  masters ; '  for  although  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  in  a  multitude  of  counsellors  there  must 
be  wisdom,  it  is  not  always  that  even  the  most 
learned  doctors  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion.  A 
definite  method  of  classifying  chords  which  has 
formed  the  foundation  for  the  structure  of  some  of 
the  finest  artistic  works  may  be  proved  faulty  as 
thought  on  the  subject  advances,  and  mature  minds 
may  safely  analyze  the  numerous  systems  around 
them  ;  but  young  students  should  firmly  adhere  to 
the  one  in  which  they  have  been  taught  to  put 
faith,  for  there  can  be  no  question  that  all  musi- 
cians arrive  at  the  same  end,  although  by  difl'erent 
means  ;  and  a  beautiful  chord  in  the  work  of  a  great 
composer  is  no  less  beautiful  because  another  com- 
poser would  note  it  differently.  So  much  is  done 
by  establishing  a  feeling  of  confidence  between  mas- 
ter and  pupil  that  we  cannot  too  earnestly  advocate 
the  desirability  of  mutual  trust ;  and  whenever 
therefore  one  who  has  been  taught  that  a  certain 
combination  of  sounds  has  a  certain  root,  suddenly 
discovers  that  there  are  theorists  who  say  that  it 
has  another  root,  let  him  not  disbelieve  in  his  tutor, 
for  assuredly  he  will  find  that  there  are  theorists  of 
equal  position  who  deny  the  truth  of  either.  And 
if  the  help  of  a  teacher  is  so  positively  essential  in 
learning  the  principles  of  what  may  be  termed 
"  musical  grammar,"  how  much  more  is  it  so  in  at- 
tempting to  compose !  The  master  who  would  in- 
culcate a  feeling  for  symmetry  of  construction,  and 
show  the  laws  by  which  the  grand  works  which 
have  placed  music  amongst  the  noblest  of  the  arts 
have  been  regulated,  must  do  something  more  than 
merely  map  out  upon  paper  the  cold  forms  of  the 
several  movements  of  a  classical  composition. 
Books  may  help,  but  not  take  the  place  of,  oral 
instruction  ;  .for  in  examining  the  models  which 
have  been  bequeathed  to  us,  we  should  endeavor 
not  only  to  study  the  plan,  but  to  comprehend  the 
inner  meaning  of  an  author ;  and  a  good  master 
can  reveal  to  us  in  a  short  time  what  the  most 
earnest  student  might  not  discover  in  years  of 
study. 

Opposed  then  as  we  are  to  the  system  of  teaching 
even  dry  matters  of  fact  in  a  matter-of-fact  style, 


and  with  a  fixed  conviction  that  "  imitation  "  is  of 
all  things  to  be  avoided,  it  may  perhaps  be  asked 
what  we  consider  the  real  office  of  a  master.  To 
this  we  reply  that  he  is  ever  to  remember  how  grave 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  task  with  which  he  is 
entrusted  ;  for  the  talent  of  his  pupil  is  the  capital 
which  he  undertakes  to  employ  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage. He  must  administer  his  teaching,  there- 
fore, not  only  with  skUl,  but  with  judgment.  His 
mission  is  to  build  up  the  musical  mind  of  his  pupil 
from  the  foundation,  and  to  instil  in  early  life  such 
sound  principles  of  art,  that  the  older  he  grows  the 
more  solid  his  taste  will  become.  Above  all  things, 
he  is  to  make  his  influence  felt  when  no  longer  at 
his  pupil's  side,  for  it  should  be  understood  that  the 
object  of  studying  with  a  master  is  to  be  able  in  the 
future  to  do  without  him.  Assuming  that  these 
truths  are  admitted  as  the  basis  of  legitimate  teach- 
ing, it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  no  directions  upon 
paper,  as  we  have  already  said,  can  produce  any- 
thing beyond  mechanical  correctness,  and  that  self- 
tuition  in  music  is  no  more  to  be  advocated  than 
self-tuition  in  language.  The  due  interpretation  of 
a  composition  requires  something  more  than  mere 
accuracy,  and  that  something  can  only  be  gained 
by  communion  with  artists.  Whenever  therefore 
the  result  of  "  Music  without  a  master  "  is  exhibited 
in  any  form,  let  us  hope  that  the  audience  may  be 
"  without  a  master  "  to  listen  to  it. — London  Musi- 
cal Times. 


Berlin. 

(Correspondence  of  the  London  Musical  "World.) 

The  season  at  the  Royal  Operahouse,  brought  to  a 
premature  close  by  the  last  attempt  on  the  Emperor's 
life,  ended  with  a  performance  of  Mdelio.  From  the 
24th  August,  18?7,  to  the  14th  June,  1878,  there  were  223 
purely  operatic  performances,  in  addition  to  the  per- 
formances of  dramas,  such  as  Presiosa,  Der  Verschwen- 
der,  etc.,  with  original  music  of  their  own.  The  223  per- 
formances comprised  fifty-five  works  by  thirty  different 
composers.  The  novelties  were  Der  Landfriede,  three 
acts,  BruU;  and  Die  Qffiziere  der  Kaiserin,  four  acts, 
Wuerst.  Annexed  is  a  list  ol  the  operas  given  and  of 
the  number  of  times  each  was  performed:  Thirteen 
times,  Lohengrin ;  ten  times,  Tannhiluser,  Der  Land- 
friede ;  eight  times,  II  Trovatore  ;  seven  times,  Fidelio, 
Das  goldene  Kreuz,  Le  Postilion  de  Longjumeau  ;  six  times, 
Die  Maccdbtier,  Rigoletto,  Titus,  Don  Juan,  Le  Nosze  dS 
Figaro,  Der  FreiscTiUtz,  Les  Huguenots,  Der  Fliegende 
HoUdnder,  La  Muette  de  Fortici,  Le  Magon  ;  five  times, 
Die  Offiziere  der  Kaiserin,  Le  Propliite,  Faust,  Die  Zauber- 
flote ;  four  times,  Die  Lustigen  Weiber  von  Windsor,  Lu- 
crezia  Borgia,  VAfrlcaine,  Oberon,  Martha,  Stradella; 
three  times,  A-ing-fo-hi,  Iphigenie  in  Tauris,  Aida,  Die 
Meistersinger,  Femand  GoHez,  Cost  fan  Tutte,  Constant 
und  Belmonte,  La  Sonnamhula,  Rohert-le-Diable,  La  Juive; 
twice,  Gesario,  Oenoveva,  La  Dame  Blanche,  Quillaume 
Tell,  Lucia,  La  Tramata,  Tempter  und  Judin,  Le  Porteur 
d'Fau,  Joseph ;  once,  Die  Fotkuuger,  Euryanthe,  Eienzit 
Norma,  Fra  Diavolo,  II  Bart>iere,  Ramlet,  Das  Nachtlayer 
in  Granada,  Bon  Soir,  Sig.  Pantalon.  The  following  list 
shows  how  many  performances  and  how  many  works 
each  composer  contributed:  1,  K.  Wagner,  38  perform- 
ances, 5  works;  2,  Mozart,  29, 6  J  3,  Verdi,  19,4;  4,  Meyer- 
beer, 14,  4;  6,  Briill,  17,  2j  6,  Auber,  13,  3;  7,  Weber,  11, 
3;  8,  riotow,  8,  2;  9,  Wierst,  8,  2;  10,  Beethoven,  7, 1; 
11,  Adam,  7, 1;  12,  Rubinstein,  6, 1;  13,  Donizetti,  6,  2; 
14,  Gounod,  5, 1 ;  15,  Nicolai,  6, 1;  16,  Bellini,  4,  2;  17, 
Gluck,  3, 1 ;  18,  Rossini,  3,  2 ;  19,  Spontini,  3, 1 ;  20,  Ha- 
Wvy,  3, 1 ;  21,  Schumann,  2, 1 ;  22,  Taubert,  2, 1;  23,  M^ 
hul,  2,1;  24,  Boieldieu,  2,1;  26,  Cherubini,  2,1;  26, 
Marschner,  2, 1;  27,  Kretschmer,  1, 1 ;  28,  Thomas,  1, 1; 
29,  Kreutzer,  1, 1;  30,  Grisar,  1,  I.  HerrBeck,  who  has 
seceded  from  the  Royal  Opera-house,  has  been  singing 
as  a  "  guest,"  i.e.,  fulfilling  a  short  engagement,  at 
Kroll's,  where  Mdlle.  Marion,  who  some  time  since  pro- 
duced a  favorable  impression  at  the  Royal  establish- 
ment which  Herr  Beck  has  just  quitted,  has  proved  a 
great  attraction.— A  concert  was  given  at  the  Singacad- 
emie,  by  Mdmes.  Jachmann- Wagner  and  Mallinger,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  coachman  Richter,  who  fared  so  bad- 
ly in  Nobiling's  attempt  on  the  Emperor's  life.  Despite 
the  high  prices  of  admission,  the  hall  was  tolerably 
filled.    The  two  ladies  were  warmly  greeted  on  their  ap- 

Searance.  Mdlles.  Lilli  Lehmann,  Marie  Lehmann, 
[iuna  Lammert,  and  Herr  Ernst  contributed  from  Ihe 
Odtterdtimmerung  the  scene  where  Siegfried  visits  the 
Daughters  of  the  Rhine,  while  Mdmes.  Mallinger, 
Jachmann- Wagner,  Herren  W.  MiiUer,  Bolle,  and  Ober- 
hauser  combined' their  powers  with  such  good  effect  m 
the  quintet  from  the  Meistersinger  that  it  had  to  he  re- 
peated. The  instrumentalists  were  Henen  Mannstadt 
and  Rehfeld.  Herr  Eckert  officiated  as  conductor.- 
The  Directorship  of  Stem's  Vocal  Association,  lately 
conferred  on  Herr  Max  Bruch,  was  first  offered  to  Herr 
Robert  Radecke,  Royal  Capellmeister,  who  was  unawe 
to  obtain  the  Royal  sanction. 
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The  Abbate  Franz  Liszt  on  the  Music 
of  the  Tziganes. 

If  we  would  analyse  the  music  of  the  Tsiganes* — if  we 
would  decompose,  dissect,  and  dismember  it— so  as  to 
forma  judgment  on  its  contexture  and  compare  it  with 
our  own,  the  first  thing  we  must  do  would  be  to  show 
clearly  what  in  the  first  place  distinguishes  it  from  the 
latter ;  and  we  should  have,  consequently,  to  mention  its 
system  of  modulation,  based  on  a  negation,  as  it  were, 
of  any  system  at  all.  The  Tziganes  know  no  more  about 
dogmas,  laws,  rules,  and  discipline  in  music  than  in  any- 
thing else.  Everything  for  them  is  good  and  permissi- 
ble, provided  it  pleases  them.  They  recoil  from  no  act 
of  daring  in  music,  if  it  only  agrees  with  their  daring 
instincts  and  if  they  only  see  in  it  a  faithful  picture  of 
their  nature;  Art  being,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned, 
neither  a  science  to  be  aoquired,  nor  a  trade  to  be  car- 
ried on,  nor  a  calling  of  skill  to  be  exhibited  with  cer- 
tain forms  and  expedients,  nor  a  magic  charm,  of  which 
we  may  obtain  the  formula,  as  we  might  a  receipt — Art 
being,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  a  sublime  language, 
a  mystic  song— clear,  however,  to  the  initiated— they 
employ  it  according  to  the  exigencies  of  what  they  have 
to  say,  and  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  swayed  in  their 
mode  of  speech  by  any  extraneous  inflaence:  They  in- 
vented their  own  music,  and  they  invented  it  for  their 
own  use,  to  speak  in  it  and  sing  in  it  to  each  other,  and 
to  hold  with  one  another  the  most  confidential  and  most 
touching  monologues.  How  is  it  to  be  supposed  they 
would  infuse  in  it  principle  and  propriety  when  they  al- 
low such  things  nowhere  else  ?  They  have  a  primitive 
gamut  and  a  primitive  language,  and  never  displayed 
religious  and  sincere  respect  for  the  preservation  of 
aught  else.  They  do  not  subject  musical  material  to 
any  precept,  particularly  as  regards  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  tones.  That  which,  beyond  aught  else,  gains 
over  the  listener  to  their  music  is  the  freedom  and  rich- 
ness of  its  rhythms,  their  multiplicity  and  their  supple- 
ness, to  be  found  in  the  same  degree  nowhere  else. 
These  rhythms  are  varied  to  infinity ;  they  are  interwov- 
en and  intertwined ;  they  are  heaped  one  on  the  other ; 
they  assume  a  host  of  different  gradations  and  expres- 
sions, from  the  most  savage  violence  to  the  most  lulling 
dolcezza  and  the  gentlest  smorxando  ;  from  martial  spirit 
to  the  most  skipping  dance-measure ;  from  the  pace  of  a 
triumphal  march  to  that  of  a  funeral  procession ;  from 
the  round  dance  of  the  Willis  in  the  meadow  and  be- 
neath the  light  of  the  moon,  to  the  Bacchic  songs  pro- 
longed until  the  dawn.  The  manner  in  which  these 
rhythms  follow  each  other— the  manner  in  which  they 
are  connected  and  interlaced — is  marvellously  well 
adapted  to  awaken  in  our  mind  poetic  images.  They 
are  all  characteristic,  all  full  of  fire,  suppleness,  dash, 
undulation,  spirit,  and  fantastic  freaks;  sometimes 
mordicant,  like  an  amorous  challenge,  and  sometimes 
sighed  out  like  a  plaintive  and  confidential  confession ; 
as  impetuous  as  the  gallop  of  a  thoroughbred,  or  as 
careless  and  joyous  as  the  frisking  of  a  little  bird  in  the 
sunshine;  babbling  and  rapid  like  the  prattle  of  a 
group  of  girls,  or  spurred  and  panting  like  the  assault 
of  cavalry  taking  a  redoubt.  These  rhythms  are  as  flex- 
ible as  the  branches  of  a  weeping-willow,  which  bend 
beneath  the  evening  breeze;  their  rule  is  to  have  no 
rule;  they  are  generally  characterized  by  a  frank  air 
and  frank  coloring.  We  do  not  find  in  them  the  trepi- 
dation, the  reflection,  full  of  hesitation  and  trouble, 
peculiar  to  the  rhythms  of  the  waltz  or  of  the  mazurka. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  their  diversity  is  infinite,  and 
sometimes  reminds  us  of  the  varied  leaps  and  inflexions 
of  Asclepiadics,  with  their  unequal  mode  of  pro- 
gression. 

It  is  impossible  to  dwell  too  strongly  on  the  rare  beau- 
ties resulting  from  this  richness  of  rhythm  and  the  im- 
portance we  must  assign  it  in  judging  Bohemian  music. 
We  know  no  other  music  from  which  European  art 
might  learn  so  much  about  fertility  of  rhythmical  in- 
vention and  its  appropriate  employment.  The  reader 
will,  by  the  way,  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
this  diversity,  if  he  considers  that  the  Bohemian  repro- 
duces the  intensity  of  passion  with  which  he  delivers 
himself  up  to  very  opposite,  and  frequently  contradic- 
tory impressions,  within  a  very  restricted  period,  owing 
to  his  mode  of  life,  which  brings  him  in  continual  con- 
tact with  the  ever-chanp-ing  aspects  of  nature,  while 
other  nations  are  impelled  to  reproduce  in  art  only  the 
one  passion,  the  one  sentiment,  and  the  one  phase  of 
the  soul,  which  predominates  among  them. 

He  whom  all  agree  in  regarding  as  the  last  of  the  Tsi- 
gane  types,  the  tiest  known,  the  most  liked,  and  the 
most  popular  hero  of  Bohemian  virtuosity,  was  Bibary, 
who  was  born  in  the  countship  of  Eaab,  and  died  in 
1827,  aged  fifty-eight.  We  can  still  recollect  seeing  and 
hearing  him.  The  masculine  beauty  of  his  person  pre- 
sented all  the  distinctive  traces  of  his  race.    We  cannot 

*  Teutonici  :  Zigeuner;  Italici  :  Zingari:  and  Anglici  : 
uipsles. 


describe  the  imperious  fascination  he  exercised,  when, 
with  an  air  of  carelessness,  at  once  absent  and  melan- 
choly, and  contrasting  with  the  apparent  kindness  and 
joviality  of  his  disposition,  and  the  vivacity  of  the 
glance  with  which  he  sounded  the  soul  of  his  auditor,  he 
took  his  violin  and  played  for  hours  tegether,  forgetting 
that  time  flowed  on  with  the  cascades  of  sounds,  dash- 
ing down  with  choleric  crash,  or  gilding  like  some  gen- 
tle murmur  over  the  velvfet  sward.  We  were  not  such  a 
child,  when,  in  1822,  we  heard  this  great  man  among 
Bohemian  virtuosos,  as  not  to  be  so  struck  by  him  as  to 
preserve  a  faithful  remembrance  of  his  inspired  strains, 
which  percolated  into  our  soul,  like  some  exciting  and 
generous  vital  juice.  On  subsequently  calling  to  mind 
his  performances,  we  ended  by  believing  that  the  emo- 
tions we  then  experienced  must  have  resembled  the 
effects  produced  by  one  of  the  mysterious  elixirs  which 
the  daring  alchemists  of  the  Middle  Ages  concocted  in 
their  secret  laboratories.  The  notes,  like  the  drops  of 
a  spirituous  essence,  were  transfused  from  the  magic 
violin  into  our  spell-bound  ear.  Had  our  memory  been 
a  ductile  glaze,  and  each  note  a  diamond  point,  the 
notes  would  not  have  been  impressed  more  fiimly  on  it. 
If,  by  a  magnetic  overthrow  of  things,  all  our  senses 
had  been  concentrated  in  our  ear,  we  should  not  have 
seized  more  thoroughly  the  balsamic  perfumes  which 
appeared  diffused  throughout  the  music,  or  the  sweat 
of  blood  which  at  other  times  seemed  to  be  distilled 
through  the  player's  bow. 

Bibary  carried  to  its  climax  the  renown  of  Bohemian 
art.  The  Hungarian  aristocracy  had  long  patronized 
and  exalted  the  latter,  but  at  the  period  to  which  we  re- 
fer it  became,  as  it  were,  an  integral  part  of  the  nation- 
al system.  It  was  in  some  degree  an  indispensable  ele- 
ment in  the  obligatory  ceremonial  of  the  Diet  of 
Presburg;  it  figured,  in  the  character  of  national  art,  at 
the  Coronation  ball;  and,  in  a  word,  was  considered  as 
one  of  the  crown  jewels,  and  as  a  source  of  patriotic 
pride.  Between  1820  and  1830,  Bibary  conferred  on  it 
such  lustre,  that  Vienna  itself  grew  enthusiastic  about 
it.  The  Court,  on  several  occasions,  sent  for  the  band 
whom  Bibary  conducted;  they  played  at  several  Impe- 
rial parties,  and  at  several  given  by  foreign  ambassa- 
dors, including  that  at  the  English  Embassy.  Their 
concerts  at  various  theatres  were  exceedingly  popular 
and  alw^ays  well  attended.  It  is  even  related  that  the 
Emperor,  carried  away  on  the  wave  of  admiration,  was 
inclined  to  confer  exceptional  favors  on  Bibary,  who  had 

Earticularly  attracted  the  attention  of  the  highest  mem- 
ers  of  the  Imperial  family.  When,  however,  his  Maj- 
esty asked  the  musician  what  boon  he  should  like  from 
his  sovereign,  who  was  ready  to  ennoble  him,  Bibary 
disconcerted  all  the  Imperial  good  intentions  by  asking 
for  patents  of  nobility  for  all  ?iis  band.  Generous 
largesse  for  his  own  people ;  a  pariah's  rugged  pride  im- 
posing conditions  on  his  renunciation  of  poverty;  or  an 
ingenious  subterfuge  to  escape  a  boon  which  grated  on 
his  independence— it  was  a  fine  trait  I 

F.  Liszt. 


The  Berlin  Concert. 

A   PEEPACB   PBOM   PUNCH. 

The  uight  was  dark  ;  only  a  far-ofi  gleam  on  the 
horizon  gave  faint  and  doubtful  promise  of  a  better 
day.  The  low  rumbling  of  recent  fhunder  rolled  in 
the  distance.  Flashes  of  lightning  ever  and  anon 
told  of  an  atmosphere  still  charged  with  electricity, 
even  if  this  had  not  been  proclaimed  by  the  sul- 
phurous and  stifling  air. 

But  what  is  this  discord  that  bursts  upon  the 
darkness  1 

Squeakings  and  shriekings,  groanings  and  gasp- 
ings,  grumblings  in  veiled  basso  profondo  alternat- 
ing with  squeals  in  agonizing  alto,  confusion  worse 
confounded  of  sharps  and  flats,  dominants  and  sub- 
dominants,  crotchets  and  quavers,  diplomatic  semi- 
tones and  undiplomatic  protests — mingled  squawk- 
ings  as  of  strings  pulled  many  ways,  blarings  as  of 
brass,  wailings  as  of  wind — 

Never  did  more  horrible  charivari  make  night 
more  hideous. 

"  Confound  the  cats  1 "  mui'mured  Punch,  as  he 
turned  uneasily  on  his  hot  and  rumpled  pillow. 

"  Not  cats,  master,"  growled  Toby,  from  his  post 
of  guard  at  the  bedside ;  "  only  the  Berlin  Orches- 
tra tuning  for  the  European  Concert." 

It  was  hard  to  believe  that  the  long-promised 
concert  was  coming  ofi'  at  last.  But  Punch  can 
trust  his  watchdog. 

The  master  was  wide-awake  at  once,  up  and 
dressed,  and  deep  in  the  list  of  the  principal  per- 
formers which  Toby  had  handed  to  him. 

Beaconsfield  and  Bismarck,  to  alternate  the  du- 
ties of  conductor  and  first  fiddle ;  Salisbury  for 
Beaconsfleld's  second  fiddle  ;  Schouvaloff,  big  drum 
and  leader  of  the  Russian  Horn  Band  ;  Andrass}', 
ophicleide ;  Waddington,  flute  and  French  cor  de 
chasse  ;  Corti,  viol  da  gamba  ;  Mehemet,  cymbals, 
tambourine  and  Turkish  crescent ;  Roumanian  Guz- 
la,  Greek  lyre,  Jew's-harp  and  other  minor  instru- 
ments incidental  to  the  concerts,  by  Messrs.  Brati- 
ano,  Delyannis,  the  leaders  of  the  Israelitish  Alli- 
ance, and  others. 

"  Quite  a  star  orchestra,"  murmured  the  master. 
"  What  a  pity  they  didn't  get  it  together  two  years 
ago  I  Why  should  Europe  have  had  to  wade  her 
way  to  her  concert  through  a  sea  of  blood,  across  a 
waste  of  war  strewed  with  hideous  wreck  of  massa- 
cre, athwart  misery  untold — famine  and  death,  and 


outrage  worse  than  death  ?  And  what  a  discord  by 
way  of  introduction !  But  the  more  trouble  in 
tuning,  the  more  chance,  let  us  hope,  of  harmony  to 
come." 

So  saying,  but  with  a'  sigh  of  misgiving,  Punch 
made  his  way  to  the  concert  room  through  a  double 
row  of  special  correspondents  who  bowed  respect- 
fully as  he  passed. 

Beaconsfield,  baton  in  hand,  was,  at  his  aide  in  a 
twinkling — leaving  his  seat,  for  a  moment,  to  Salis- 
bury, his  second  fiddle,  who  seemed  ill  at  ease  un- 
der the  new  responsibility.  Was  he  thinking  of 
the  Conference  of  Constantinople,  and  what  it  came 
to? 

"  What  can  I  do  for  yon,  my  dear  and  illustrious 
confrere?'  exclaimed  Beaconsfield,  blandly  as  he 
made  a  movement  to  take  Punch's  hand. 

"  Let  me  see  your  programme,"  said  Punch,  polite- 
ly waiving  the  proffered  courtesy. 

"  Of  course  I  have  settled  it  all  beforehand  with 
Schouvaloff  and  Bismarck — but  only  provisionally," 
hastily  observed  Beaconsfield. 

"  Somebody  must  settle,"  rejoined  the  master,  "or 
we  should  have  the  music  in  a  nice  muddle.  But 
you  ought  to  have  taken  me  into  council." 

Beaconsfield,  for  once,  blushed,  as  he  handed 
Punch  a  paper. 

"  You  will  see  it  is  by  no  means  as  Schouvaloff 
would  have  had  it,"  he  continued,  complacently. 
"  St.  Petersburg  taste  is  barbaric.  They  under- 
stand nothing  but  brass  and  wind  ;  and  their  best 
players  are  always  making  false  notes.  We  have 
modified  the  Panslav  movement  very  considerably  ; 
cut  short  the  Russian  March,  and  altogether  sup- 
pressed IgnatiefTs  Overture  to  the  Siege  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  besides  curtailing  their  Bulgarian 
symphony,  of  which  there  was  ridiculously  too 
much.  It  is  true  we  have  given  them  the  '  Blaue  ' 
Donau  '  Waltz,  with  the  Sofia.  Shumla  and  Varna 
variations,  the  Bessarabian  scherzo,  and  the  Batoum 
barcarole,  but  en  revanche  we  have  restored  the  Bal- 
kan passages  for  the  Turkish  band." 

"  But  how  about  the  integrity  and  independence 
of  the  Ottoman  ?" 

Beaconsfield  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  A  mere 
fafon  de  parler.  We  know  what  that  sort  of  thing 
means,"  he  added  v;ith  a  smile.  "  All  very  well  for 
a  Jingo  air  at  the  music  halls,  but  in  a  European 
concert  I " — and  he  winked,  and  all  but  whistled  as 
he  put  his  finger  to  his  nose,  with  an  air  of  infinite 
significance.  "  But  there  was  no  alternative.  An- 
drassy  has  been  very  troublesome.  We  all  know 
he  has  a  difficult  part  to  play,  but  he  will  play  it  in 
his  own  time  and  way,  no  matter  at  what  risk  of 
the  general  harmony.  It  is  arranged  that  the  Vi- 
ennese troupe  are  to  lead  the  Bosnian  and  Herzego- 
vinan  concerto.  If  they  don't  find  themselves  in  a 
mess  before  they  have  done — but  that  is  their  affair. 
As  for  England  " — 

"  You  will  allow  me  a  voice,"  interposed  Punch, 
firmly,  "  when  it  comes  to  the  English  part  of  the 
programme.  Though  I  am  not  precisely  a  Wagne- 
rian, in  the  European  concert  England  must  go  in 
for  the  '  music  of  the  future,'  with  peace  and  pro- 
gress, justice  and  national  right  for  her  key  notes. 
Ah,  if  we  could  only  cut  down  the  military  bands, 
German  and  French,  Austrian  and  Russian,  alike  ! 
Amidst  the  overpowering  din  of  big  drums  and 
trumpets,  trombones,  fifes  and  bugles,  the  European 
concert  may  yet  end  in  a  worse  charivari  than  this 
with  which  it  opens." 

"  At  all  events,  1  hope  you'll  like  my  setting  of 
Humpty  Dumpty  ?  '•"  anxiously  whispered  Bea- 
consfield, "  whatever  the  Turks  may  have  to  say 
to  it." 

"The  less  of  that  air  the  better,"  said  Punch; 
"at  least,  without  an  English  conductor  for  the 
Turkish  instruments,  and  one  whom  England  can 
trust.  At  any  rate,  you  had  better  let  me  give  you 
a  lead.     Here  is  my  music  book." 

So  saying.  Punch  placed  on  the  stand  his 

SEVENTY-FOURTH    VOLUME, 
and  with  Beaconsfield  still  nominally  in  possession 
of  the  baton,  but  well  under  Punch's  eye,  proceeded 
to  Educate  the  Educator. 


Foreign  Notes. 

We  have  to  record  the  death  of  Franz  vou  Holsteiu, 
the  successful  composer  of  several  operas,  an  artist 
universally  esteemed  in  Germany.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  fifty-two. 

The  death  is  also  announced  at  Berlin  of  Franz  Es- 
pague,  during  twenty  years  chief  librarian  of  the  musi- 
cal secuou  of  the  Royal  Library,  which  is  indebted  to 
his  knowledge  and  zeal  for  numerous  most  valuable 
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additions.  He  has  also  lent  valuable  aid  to  tlie  standard 
editions  of  the  works  of  Bach,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven, 
published  at  Leipzig.    He  was  only  fifty  years  of  age. 

We  subjoin  the  programmes  of  Concerts  recently  giv- 
en at  some  of  the  leading  institutions  abroad  :— 

Paris.— First  Concert  Offlciel  of  the  Exhibition  (June 
«):  Parti,  of  "Le  Desert"  (Taicien  David);  Cantata, 
• '  Les  Noces  de  Prom^thie  "  (Saint-Saena);  Danse  BohiS- 
miennefrom  "  La  Jolie  Fille  de  Perth "  (Bizet);  Frag- 
ments from  "  Sapho  "  (Louis  Lacombe);  Overture  and 
Chorus  from  "  La  D^esse  et  le  Berger  "  (J.  Duprato) ; 
Septet  and  March  from  "  Les  Troyens  4  Carthage " 
(Berlioz);  vocal  soli.  First  Exhibition  Concert  of 
Chamber  Music  (June  T):  Quintet  No.  12  (Onslow); 
Thfeme  with  variations  (Massenet) ;  Concerto  for  Viola 
(Garcin);  Allegretto  and  Andantino  for  stringed  instru- 
ments (Lalo) ;  Trio  for  pianoforte,  violin,  and  violoncel- 
lo (Reber).  Second  Exhibition  Concert  of  Chamber 
Music  (June  14) :  Quartet  in  E  flat  (Chernbini) ;  Trio  for 
pianoforte,  violin,  and  violoncello  (Wider);  Quartet 
No.  5,  for  stringed  instruments  (A.  Morel).  Second 
Concert  Officiel  (June  18):  Overture  to  "LeRoid'Ys" 
(Lalo):  Fragments  from  " L'Arlesienne  "  (Bizet);  Sym- 
phony in  C  (G-ouvy) ;  Idylle  et  Danse  des  Satyres  (Destri- 
baud);  Fragments  from  "Eucharis"  (Deldevez);  Over- 
ture to  "  Zampa  "  (H6rold).  First  Concert  of  the  Or- 
chestra of  La  Scala  (June  19):  Symphony  in  C  (Foroiii); 
•' Contemplation  "  and  Scherzo  (Cataliui);  Overture  to 
"  Guarany  "  (Gomes) ;  Gavotte  for  stringed  instruments 
(Bazzini);  Overture  to  "  Promessi  Sposi  "  (Ponchielli) ; 
Overture,  "  Coriolan  "  (Beethoven);  Funeral  March  from 
"  Amleto "  (Faccio) ;  Overture  to  "Vespri  SicUiani" 
(Verdi);  Overture  to  "  Carnaval  Remain"  (Berlioz); 
Overture  to  "  Si6ge  de  Corinth  "  (Rossini).  Third  Ex- 
hibition Concert  of  Chamber  Music  (June  21):  Quartet 
for  strings.  Op.  66  (Gouvy);  Suite  for  flute  and  piano- 
forte (Madame  de  Grandval);  Trio,  Op.  17  (A.  de  Cas- 
tillon). 

Leipzig.— Concert  of  the  Riedel'scher  Verein  ( June  2): 
Praeludium  in  B  minor  (Bach);  "  Stabat  Mater"  (Pales- 
trlna);  Air  for  violin  (Goldmark);  137th  Psalm  (Liszt); 
117th  Psalm  (R.  Franz) ;  &c.  Conservatorium  (June  6) : 
Quartet  in  F  (Schumann) ;  Sonata  in  G  for  violin  (Beet- 
hoven); Sonata  for  pianoforte  (Schumann);  vocal  soli. 

Berlin.— Concert  of  the  Sternsche  Gesangverein 
(Thanksgiving  for  the  preservation  of  the  life  of  the 
Emperor,  (May  26):  March  and  Chorus  from  the  "Ruins 
of  Athens  "  (Beethoven);  Duet,  "  The  Lord  is  a  Man  of 
War  "  (Handel) ;  Dettingen  Te  Deum  (Handel). 

Jfoiglfs  |0untal  af  Stwstt. 
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Dr.  Edward  Hanslick. 

Our  readers  doubtless  will  be  pleased  to  know 
something  of  the  career  of  the  very  able  and  very 
independent  musical  critic  and  feuilletonist  of  the 
Neue  Freie  Presse  of  Vienna,  from  whom  we  trans- 
late to-day  an  interesting  article  about  Schumann's 
music  to  Goethe's  Faust,  in  addition  to  many  arti- 
cles before  on  various  subjects.particularly  Wagner's 
"Niebelungen  Trilogy,"  of  which  he  has  shown 
himself  one  of  the  most  trenchant  and  unanswera- 
ble critics.  The  New  York  Musik-Zeitung  gives  the 
brief  biographical  notice  with  a  portrait  (much  re- 
sembling our  good  friend  Kreissmann),  but  with 
nothing  to  show  whether  the  article  is  original,  or 
copied  from  some  German  paper,  without  mention- 
ing the  source,  which  seems  to  be  the  usual  prac- 
tice of  the  Zeitung.     From  this  we  translate. 

The  gifted  and  distinguished  critic.  Dr.  Edward 
Hansliok,  was  born  at  Prague  on  the  11th  Septem- 
ber, 1825.  As  the  son  of  a  learned  man,  the  biblio- 
grapher Josef  Hanslick,  he  received  a  careful,  com- 
prehensive education,  and  devoted  himself,  after  the 
completion  of  his  gymnasial  and  philosophical 
studies,  to  Jurisprudence. 

Taking  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  1849,  he 
entered  at  once  into  the  State  service  and  finally, 
«fter  a  series  of  years,  he  was  appointed  Ministerial- 
Concipist  in  the  old  Austrian  State  Ministry, — a 


position  which  he  only  recently  exchanged  for  a 
Professorship  at  the  University.  But  alongside  of 
these  professional  studies  Hanslick,  even  while  a 
boy,  manifested  great  love  and  zeal  for  Music ;  and 
afterwards  he  studied  in  Prague  the  general  theory, 
as  well  as  the  higher  pianoforte-playing  with  C. 
Tomaschek,  who  was  highly  valued  as  a  music 
teacher.  On  his  removal  to  Vienna  (1846-'?)  it  was 
decided  that  music,  and  particularly  musical  criti- 
cism, should  be  his  peculiar  calling  and  true  task 
of  life.  Musical  criticism  at  that  time  in  Vienna 
was  in  a  rather  neglected  condition.  To  be  sure, 
there  was  in  Vienna  a  sheet  devoted  as  a  specialty 
to  music,  the  Musik-Zeitung  founded  by  Dr.  A. 
Schmidt  in  1841,  which  some  years  later  brought 
out  several  very  talented  and  valuable  contributions 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Becher.  But  when  this  main- 
stay of  the  Ifusik-Zeitung  turned  away  from  Art 
criticism  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  politics,  and 
in  these  efforts  came  at  last  to  a  tragical  end  (on 
the  23d  November,  1848,  he  was  condemned  and 
shot  for  participation  in  the  Viennese  October  rev- 
olution), it  was  virtually  all  over  with  the  Wiener 
Musik-zeiluiig .  Its  tone  was  always  decent  and 
well-disposed,  even  to  colorless  good.nature  ;  more- 
over, in  the  more  modern  phases  of  culture,  and 
controversy  even,  if  it  came  to  that,  it  could  not 
be  relied  upon  to  take  a  firm  party  stand. 

In  the  midst  of  this  period  of  shallowness  with 
regard  to  all  deeper  views  of  Music,  the  young 
Hanslick  stepped  forth  as  a  true  reformer. 

As  formerly  (1834)  Robert  Schumann  in  Leipzig 
by  his  fantastically  exciting  essaj's  appeared  as  the 
apostle  of  a  new,  poetic  era  in  music,  declaring  war 
for  life  and  death  against  mechanical  routine  in 
musical  art,  as  well  as  against  the  illegitimate  do- 
minion of  the  virtuosos,  so,  from  ten  to  twenty 
years  later,  Hanslick's  criticism  wrought  with  its 
incisive  sharpness,  its  inexorable  logic. 

Dr.  Hanslick  published  his  first  articles  in  L.  A. 
Frankl's  Sontttagsblciitern,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
was  active  for  the  Austrian  Literaturbldttei-  and  for 
Dr.  Schmidt's  Musik-Zeitung.  At  the  end  of  1848  he 
finally  acquired  an  extremely  influential  and  fixed 
position  as  musical  reporter  in  the  Wiener  Zeitung, 
which  he  exchanged  in  1855  for  that  in  the  Presse, 
and  again  in  1864  for  a  corresponding  place  in  the 
newly  founded  journal,  the  Neiie  Freie  Presse. 

By  his  feuilletons  in  the  above  named  journals, 
fascinating  even  to  the  unmusical  by  their  bloom- 
ing diction,  Hanslick  for  many  a  long  year  exer- 
cised an  almost  unlimited  control  over  musical 
criticism,  and  over  the  art  views  of  the  public  ;  and 
that  he  used  his  almost  omnipotent  position  mainly 
for  the  furtherance  of  a  systematic  culture  of  truly 
earnest  music,  such  as  the  Oratorio,  the  Symphony 
and  Chamber  Music,  as  well  as  in  the  advocacy  of 
masters  not  generally  recognized  (like  Schumann, 
Brahms,  etc.),  must  be  counted  to  his  credit  in  the 
history  of  Art  as  an  enduring  service. 

In  the  year  1854  Hanslick  came  out  with  the  sen- 
sational and  epoch-making  pamphlet  "  On  the  Beau- 
tiful in  Music  ;"  a  real  controversial  piece  of  writing, 
which  like  a  flash  of  lightning  pierced  the  mists 
which  had  gathered  around  the  scientific  treatment 
of  musical  testlietics,  without  however  fully  scatter- 
ing them.  One  may  agree  with  this  monograph  or 
not,  aa  a  hearty,  intellectually  grounded,  powerful 
word  for  the  time,  the  writing  has  everywhere  ex- 
erted an  exciting  and  a  fruitful  influence,  and  even 
now  the  interest  in  it  is  undiminished,  as  the  recent 
appearance  of  the  fourth  edition  proves. 

This  little  book  was  followed  by  the  more  com- 
prehensive works :  "  History  of  Concert  matters  in 
Vienna  "  (based  on  careful  study  of  sources) ;  then, 
as  if  in  illustration  of  the  last,  sketches  "  From  the 
Concert  Hall"  collected  in  a  stately  volume  (1869) ; 
again,  in  1875,  a  series  of  his  feuilletons  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Neue  Freie  Presse,  the  Hodenberg'scken 
Salon  and  other  journals, — essentially  completed 


and  collected  into  an  interesting  book,  "  The  Mod- 
ern Opera." 

In  1856  Hansliok  qualified  himself  for  the  posi- 
tion of  private  instructor  in  the  "  jEsthetics  and 
History  of  Music "  at  the  Vienna  University ;  in 
1861  he  was  there  appointed  as  extraordinary,  and 
in  1870  as  ordinary  professor  in  those  departments; 
and  so  for  the  first  time,  through  Hanslick,  has  the 
higher  scientific  treatment  of  music  become  a  live 
fact  in  a  German  University. 

In  the  years  1859-63  Hanslick  gave  each  year  a 
course  of  public  lectures  for  gentlemen  and  ladies 
on  the  History  oi  Music.  In  these,  as  well  as  in 
his  University  Courses,  Hanslick  was  the  first  to 
carry  through  consistently  the  method  of  illustrat- 
ing the  lectures  by  the  performance  of  practical  ex- 
amples (at  the  piano  or  through  singers) ;  a  remark- 
able step  of  progress  compared  to  the  dry  theoretic 
teaching  formerly  in  vogue. 

In  the  winter  of  1860  Hanslick  was  made  artistic 
adviser  at  the  Court-Opera  theatre ;  but  this  posi- 
tion he  soon  resigned  on  account  of  diff'erences  with 
the  Director,  Salvi,  "  not  feeling  himself  able  to 
work  with  him  for  the  interests  of  true  Art." 

In  1867  he  was  called  to  serve  as  Juror  for  the 
Musical  department  of  the  World's  Exposition  at 
Paris,  and  in  1873  at  Vienna.  His  activity  in  the 
circle  of  the  Jury  in  1873  was  distinguished  by  the 
Emperor  through  the  Order  of  the  "  Iron  Crown," 
after  he  had  already — in  1868 — received  the  knight- 
ly cross  of  the  Franz  Josef's  order.  He  also  acts 
as  Juror  at  this  year's  Paris  Exposition. 

In  1876  he  was  appointed  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment Council.  In  the  same  year  he  married  the 
amiable  young  singer  Sofie  Wohlmuth  (prize- 
crowned  pupil  of  the  Vienna  Conservatory).  His 
earlier  marriage  (1871)  had  lasted  only  a  few  months 
owing  to  an  incurable  disease  of  the  lungs  on  the 
part  of  the  wife. 

Hanslick's  pronounced  party  attitude  as  an  emi- 
nently conservative  critic,  and  especially  as  a  most 
decided  opponent  of  the  "  New  German  School " 
and  of  Richard  Wagner's  "  Music-Drama,"  has  been 
gradually  developing  itself  of  late  years,  and  grow- 
ing to  an  ever  sharper  point.  He  had  begun  his 
critical  career  with  enthusiastic  pleas  for  Berlioz 
and  even  for  Wagner's  "  Tannhauser ;  "  but  after 
"  Lohengrin,"  in  1868,  he  renounced  the  musical 
dramatist  forever. 

At  bottom  it  is  the  ever  undecided  conflict  be- 
tween the  Beautiful  and  the  True,  the  form  and  the 
expression  in  Art,  that  manifests  itself  in  the 
downright  antagonism  of  Hanslick  and  Wagner. 
Hanslick's  spirited  onslaughts  upon  the  "  Music  of 
the  Future," — unlike  those  of  many  of  his  critical 
colleagues,  always  clothed  in  the  most  decent  form, 
— confessing  freely  that  this  new  music  has  become 
a  power  of  the  present  day, — have  unquestionably 
contributed  very  much  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
question,  inasmuch  as  they  have  richly  furnished 
the  disciples  with  opportunities  for  sharp  defence 
of  what  has  been  so  sharply  attacked  ;  and  an  artis- 
tic principle  surely  cannot  be  tested  by  the  blind 
homage  paid  to  it,  but  only  through  the  fiery  trial 
of  opinions  for  and  against. 


Bach's  Chorals  for  Worship  and  for 
Practice. 
It  is  still  a  marvel  with  us  why  there  should  be 
so  much  commonplace,  mechanical,  feebly  sentimen- 
tal, secular  and  non-religious  psalmody  sung  in  our 
churches  ;  so  many  catching  popular  love  tunes  set 
to  revival  words  ;  and  why  no  one  has  felt  moved 
to  give  us,  in  convenient  form,  a  good  supply  of  the 
incomparable  old  German  Chorals  (Choral- Gesange), 
really  inspired  tunes  even  as  sung  in  unison,  and 
wonderfully  impressive  and  soul-searching  as  har- 
monized in  four  vital  and  melodious  parts   by  old 
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Sebastian  Bach.  Some  twenty  years  ago,  we  think, 
a  dozen  of  these  (to  which  we  had  put  English 
words)  were  published  by  Ditson  &  Co.  But  these 
were  engraved,  and  therefore  too  costly  for  popular 
sale  like  the  psalm  books.  They  made  some  way, 
however,  into  the  heai'ts  of  a  few,  and  may  be  still 
in  some- demand.  Probably  a  Choral,  even  a  Bach 
Choral,  is  now  and  then  heard  in  some  church 
choir  ;  certainly  we  hear  one  now  and  then  in  the 
concerts  of  our  vocal  clubs  of  amateurs.  And, 
within  a  few  years,  we  have  had  in  this  city  sever- 
al performances  of  Bach's  Passion  and  his  Christ- 
mas music,  when  thousands  heard  and  owned  the 
unspeakably  grand  and  deep  and  beautiful  effects  of 
the  Chorals,  which  abound  in  those  wo.-ks,  sung  by 
five  hundred  voices.  That  experience  alone  would 
seem  to  be  enoujjh  to  bear  fruit  in  church  and  choir 
and  every  circle  where  nearness  to  God  is  sought  in 
music  truly  sacred. 

Could  these  be  studied  in  our  more  advanced 
choirs,  our  choral  societies,  our  musical  classes  and 
"  Conventions,"  their  influence  in  developing  a  love_ 
and  taste  for  what  is  true,  and  pure,  and  high,  and 
really  devotional  in  sacred  music,  would  be  incalcu- 
lable. It  is  not  possible  that  any  one  can  once  be- 
come familiar  with  Bach's  Chorals  and  not  love 
them — not  feel  that  the  highest  ends  of  music  are 
wonderfully  realized  in  their  most  soulful  and  un- 
worldly harmony.  Bach  never  wrote  for  money  or 
for  cheap  effect ;  he  was  a  religious  artist ;  his  ar- 
tistic efforts  were  his  aspiration  to  the  beautiful  and 
good  and  true — to  the  Most  High.  All  that  he  did 
was-  genuine.  Hence  his  works  never  grow  old. 
To  those  who  study  them  now,  a  century  and  a 
quarter  since  his  death,  they  ara  the  newest  of  the 
new.  "  In  all  his  works  he  stands  out  great  and 
bold  and  new." 

Bach  did  not  write  these  little  masterpieces  for 
use  in  public  worship;  nor  did  he  even  allow  them 
to  be  printed.  He  wrote  them  occasional! i/,  partly 
as  examples  for  his  scholars  in  composition  ;  partly 
for  the  olioir  of  the  7 homas-Scfade,  over  which  he 
presided  in  Leipzig,  to  be  used  in  their  various 
private  occasions,  Wew  Year's  festivals,  etc.,  and 
partly  as  interludes  in  his  larger  pieces,  his  Motets, 
Cantatas,  Passions,  etc.  For  these  purposes  he  took 
the  old  German  choral  tunes,  which  the  people 
loved  during  the  religious  excitement  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  harmonized  them  for  four  voices,  in  his 
own  incomparable  way  ;  taking  for  words  a  verse 
or  two  of  some  of  those  quaint  and  homely,  but 
really  religious  hymns,  of  which  the  Germany  of 
that  period  was  so  prolific.  These  old  tunes  have 
always  been  named  from  the  first  lines  of  the  hymns 
with  which  they  were  originally  associated.  But 
Bach  has  in  most  instances  used  other  hymns.  The 
first  collection  of  them,  was  published  at  Berlin  and 
Leipzig  by  his  son,  Carl  Philip  Emanuel  Bach,  in 
1765-69,  in  two  parts,  containing  one  hundred  Cho- 
rals each.  Afterwards  (in  1784-89)  Kirnberger 
published  a  larger  collection  in  four  parts.  The 
later  and  now  commonly  received  collections  are 
that  made  by  Becker  in  1831,  which  contains  371 
Chorals,  without  words,  and  that  by  Erk,  completed 
in  1850,  containing  319  Chorals,  with  the  words  used 
by  Bach,  and  with  scientious  restoration  of  the  har- 
mony, wherever  it  had  been  altered,  to  the  original 
form  as  Bach  wrote  it. 

Congregational  singing  in  unison  is  the  practice 
all  over  Germany,  and  hence  the  Bach  Chorals  are 
not  used  there  in  all  the  churches.  We,  on  the  con 
trary,  have  our  small  trained  choirs,  who  sing  in 
parts.  Why,  then,  should  we  not,  instead  of  com- 
mon-place and  trashy  psalmody,  make  some  use  of 
these  purest,  noblest  models  of  four-part  religious 
music  in  existence  ?  The  reasons  why  we  have  not 
done  it  are  obvious.  In  the  first  place,  as  works  of 
Art,  they  imply  a  more  refined  and  cultivated  taste 


than  has  prevailed  or  ever  can  prevail  in  our 
churches,  so  long  as  we  have  only  the  cheap  and 
easy  psalmody  of  everybody's  manufacture  for  the 
musical  religious  sense  to  feed  upon.  And  then  it 
might  spoil  the  enormous  trade  in  psalmody,  to 
allow  the  love  for  the  true  thing  to  be  nurtured  ; 
for  just  so  surely  as  any  company  of  singers,  who 
have  music  in  their  souls,  shall  get  familiar  with 
these  chorals,  will  they  find  the  common  psalmody 
(we  do  not  mean  the  best — the  few  grand  old  tunes 
which  never  lose  their  charm)  become  "  flat,  stale, 
and  unprofitable."  In  the  next  place  the  rhythm 
and  metre  of  these  old  German  hymns  is  so  pecu- 
liar in  most  cases,  abounding  in  double  endings,  or 
what  is  called  female  rhymes,  that  the  tunes  can- 
not be  used  much  in  connection  with  our  hymn 
books.  The  Bach  Chorals  cannot  supplant  the 
psalm-tunes  in  our  common  forms  of  worship  until 
the  forms  themselves  are  changed.  But  not  the 
less  is  it  desirable  to  have  them  made  accessible. 
They  may  be  put  to  many  excellent  uses,  of  which 
we  name  the  following: 

1.  They  may  be  sung  as  voluntary  pieces  for 
opening  or  closing  of  service,  etc.,  by  choirs;  and 
they  suit  equally  well  the  largest  or  the  smallest 
(simple  quirtet)  choir  ;  provided  they  be  executed 
with  the  utmost  precision  and  true  feeling  by  good, 
well-trained  voices. 

2.  They  may  be  used  with  admirable  effect  in 
alternation  with  congregational  singing  ;  a  verse  of 
the  latter,  with  organ  accompaniment,  in  strong, 
homely  unison,  followed  by  a  verse  of  the  former, 
by  trained  voices,  without  accompaniment,  the  same 
hymn  responding  as  it  were  from  a  more  spiritual 
heiglit,  glorified  in  the  fine  harmonies  and  modula- 
tions of  Bach  ;  for  as  he  has  treated  them,  you 
have  the  religious  essence  of  the  music  expressed, 
and  purified  from  all  that  is  low  and  common. — 
Precisely  in  this  way  have  we  actually  heard  Cho- 
rals sung  in  the  Cathedral  at  Berlin  ;  and  it  was 
more  impressive  than  any  church  music  that  we 
ever  did  hear. 

3.  For  great  Choral  or  Oratorio  Societies,  to  be 
sung  in  their  more  miscellaneous  sacred  concerts, 
or  at  the  beginning  and  ending  of  a  performance. 
For  some  years  nothing  had  made  a  finer  impres- 
sion in  such  concerts  here,  than  two  of  these  same 
Chorals,  similarly  treated  by  Mendelssohn  in  his 
"  St.  Paul."  Since  then  we  have  had  the  far  grand- 
er, deeper,  sweeter  experience  of  hearing  those 
which  Bach  has  wrought  into  his  Passion  Music. 
When  perfectly  sung  by  a  great  mass  of  voices,  the 
efi'ect  is  sublime. 

4.  In  little  private  musical  clubs  and  circles  they 
will  afford  the  very  best  sort  of  practice. 

5.  For  organists  and  pianists,  to  be  used  simply 
as  instrumental  pieces,  their  purity  and  marvel- 
lous beauty  and  significance  of  harmony  must  com- 
mend them.  There  is  more  religious  satisfaction  in 
just  playing  them  on  the  piano,  than  in  listening  to 
most  of  the  music  to  be  heard  in  any  of  our  church- 
es. The  way  in  which  each  of  the  four  parts,  and 
each  note  in  each,  so  perfectly  serves  the  end  of 
the  great  whole,  is  in  itself  a  type  of  pure  devo- 
tion. 

6.  But  their  most  important  service  will  be  to 
musical  schools  and  classes.  As  models  in  the  art 
of  four-part  composition,  within  the  short  form  of  a 
choral  or  psalm  tune — an  art  at  which  so  many  try 
their  hand  in  our  day — they  will  be  invaluable. 
The  harmonizing  of  chorals,  with  Bach  for  a  mod- 
el, is  made  the  foundation  of  all  exercises  in  com- 
position by  Marx  and  the  otiier  masters  in  the 
German  schools — also  by  Prof.  Paine  at  Harvard. 
Many  of  these  Chorals  Bach  has  harmonized  in 
several  different  ways  ;  and  the  comparison  of  these, 
noting  the  different  complexion  which  the  harmony 
assumes  in  rendering  the  same  Choral  truly  expres- 
sive of  the  various  feelings  in  the  words,  is  a  most 
suggestive  and  most  satisf^actory  kind  of  study. 


The  Hanbel  and  Haydn  Society,  takinc  time  by 
the  forelock,  have  made  up  their  programme  for  the 
cominf?  season.  They  will  give  five  Oratorio  perform- 
ances, beginninp:  on  Nov.  22,  when,  in  compliance  with 
a  very  general  request,  Verdi's  Ulansoni  Requiem  will  be 
repeated.  Dec.  22,  (Sunday  evening  before  Cliristraas) 
The  Messiah.  Feb.  2,  a  selection  from  VEnfance  du 
Christ,  by  Berlioz,  and  Mendelssohn's  Uymn  of  Praise. 


On  Good  Friday  (April  11)  they  propose  to  give  Bach's 
St.  Matthew  Passion  music,  for  the  first  time  entire, 
Part  I.  in  the  afternoon,  and  Part  II.  In  tbe  evening.  On 
Easter  Sunday,  Handel's  Judas  Maccabceus. 


Me.  Frederic  F.  Foed,  a  well-known  Boston  musi- 
cian, died  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  aged  forty-three 
years.  Mr.  Ford  was  a  native  of  Chesterfield,  N.  H., 
from  whence  he  came  to  this  city  at  an  early  age  to  de- 
vote himself  to  music.  He  subsequently  went  abroad, 
and  studied  the  violin  under  the  celebrated  Ferdinand 
David,  in  the  conservatory  at  Leipzig.  He  has  played 
for  many  years  among  the  first  violins  of  the  Harvard 
Symphony  Orchestra,  and  his  loss  will  be  felt.  His  death 
was  caused  by  diseaseof  the  brain.  He  leaves  a  widow 
and  two  children. 


Vassar  Colleoe,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  T.     On   Mon- 
day evening,  June  24,  the  pupils  of  the  School  of  Music,      ' 
under  Dr.  F.  L.  Ritter,  performed  the  following  pro- 
gramme : 

Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Beethoven,  Op.  35, 

Saint-Saens 
Misses  Moore  and  Griffith. 

Duet— Se  dalle  Stelle Gordiglani 

Misses  M.  Cooleyand  M.  Hopson. 

Soiree  de  Vienne Liszt 

Miss  Kustin. 

Slumber  Song KUcken 

Miss  Cecil. 
Festspiel  und  Brautlied,  from  "  Lohengrin," 

Wagner-Llszt 
Miss  Merrick. 

-Kt  Last Cowen 

Miss  Bond. 

Rondo,  B  flat,  Op.  16 Chopin 

Miss  Dow. 

Voi  che  sapete Mozart 

Miss  Cecil. 
Spinning  Song,  from  the  "  Flying  Dntchman," 

Wagner-Liszt 
Miss  Fridenberg. 

Fleurs  des  Alpes Wekerlin 

Miss  Cooley. 

Concerto,  G  minor Mendelssohn 

Miss  Shaw. 

Second  Piano Miss  Dow. 

Trio— Le  faccio  nn  inchino,  from  "  II  Matriraonio 

Segreto," Cimarosa 

Misses  Cooley,  Hartman,  Hillard. 

Appended  to  the  printed  programme,  as  above,  is  a 
list  of  compositions  performed  at  the  concerts  given  be- 
fore the  young  ladies  of  Vassar,  during  the  seison  of 
1877-'78,— a  list  worthy  to  be  copied.  There  is  sure  to  be 
plenty  of  good  music  where  Prof.  Ritter  and  his  accom- 
plished wife  have  opportunity  of  influence.  Here  Is  the 
list:— 

ORCHESTRAL  MUSIC,  (Thomas  Orchestra.) 

Symphony  in  G,  (No.  13,  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  Ed.) 

Haydn 
Deutsche  Tanze,  (arr.  by  Johann  Herbeck,). . .  .Schubert 

Overture.    Fingals  Cave Mendelssohn 

Minuetto,  (for  string  orchestra,) Boccherini 

Interlude  and  Invocation  of  the  'Witch  of  the  Alps, 

from  Manfred Schumann 

Overture  and  Finale  of  the  Ballet  Music, 

Prometheus Beethoven 

CHAMBER  MUSIC. 

Quartet,  B  flat  major.  Op.  18 Beethoven 

Quartet,  A  minor,  op.  41 Schumann 

Andante  religiose,  (for  violoncello  and  organ), 

F.  L.  Ritter 
Concerto  for  violin,  E  minor,  op.  64,  (first  move- 
ment  Mendelssohn 

Nocturne  (tor  violoncello,) Lachner 

Mazurka  (  "  "  ) Popper 

ORGAN  MUSIC. 
Sonata  in  C  minor,  op.  65,  No.  2 Mendelssohn 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 
Choruses. 
Morning  Hymn  from  La  Vestale,  (orchestral  accom- 
paniment)   Spontini 

Hostias  et  preces  tibi,  from  the  Requiem Hasse 

O  salutaris  hostia ; 8.  Mayer 

Agiinus  tibi,  (a  capella) Orlandus  Lassns 

Cruciflxus,  (a  capella) Palestrina 

Trios  and  Duets. 
'*  Le  faccio  un  inchino,"  (from  II  Matrimonio 

Segreto,) Cimarosa 

Miserere .^ Feo 

Ricordati  mio  ben Handel 

Taci Ricci 

Se  dalle  Stelle Gordiglani 

Solos. 

"  Troppo  sofferse,"  from  Radamisto Handel 

Lascia  ch'io  pianga Handel 

With  Verdure  Clad Haydn 

Voi  Che  sapete Mozart 

To  be  sung  on  the  waters  Schubert 

Te  Sola Guercia 

La  Stella Mercadante 

Fleurs  des  Alpes Wekerlin 

Quand  de  la  nuit Hal6vy 

The  Cloudy  Evening F.  L.  Ritter 

By  the  Sad  Sea  Waves Benedict 

The  Bridal  Star Tours 

At  Last  Cowen 

PIANO  MUSIC. 
For  Two  Pianos. 

CoucBMo,  op.  16,  (2d  and  3d  movements,) Heuselt 

Concerto  In  C,  op.  16,  (2d  and  3d  movements,) 

Beethoven 
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Concerto  in  G  minor,  op.  25 Mendelssohn 

Concerto  in  D  minor,  op.  40 Mendelssohn 

Serenade  and  Allegro  giojoso,  in  D,  op.  43,       ,  ,      ^ 

Mendelssohn 

Duo,  A  minor,  op.  16 Rheinberger 

Rondo,  op.  72 ^'^SP'S 

Tarantella,  op.  82 KafE 

VaTiations  on  a  Theme  hy  Beethoven,  op.  35, 

Saint-Saens 

PiAKO   Solos. 

Sonata,  A  major Scarlatti 

Gavotte Gluck 

Gigue,  op.  13 Hassler 

Adagio,  B  minor Mozart 

Sonata,  C  sharp  minor,  op.  27 Beethoven 

"       C  major,  op.  2 Beethoven 

•'       D  minor,  op.  31 Ueethoven 

"       D  minor,  op.  49 Weber 

Rondo  from  Concerto,  op.  32 "Weber 

Fantaisie  and  Menuetto,  op.  78 Schubert 

Polonaise,  op.  71 Chopin 

"         Eflat,op.  22 " 

"         C  sharp  minor,  op.  26 " 

Rondo,  E  flat,  op.  16 " 

Scherzo,  B  flat  minor " 

Ballade,  A  flat,  op.  47 " 

Nocturne,  op.  37,  No.  2 " 

Poeme  d'amour,  op.  3 Henselt 

Die  Forelle Schubert-Heller 

Spinning  Song,  from  Flying  Dutchman. ..Wagner-Liszt 

La  Charit6 Rossini-Liszt 

Transcription,  ("  O  du  mein  holder  Abendstern,") 

"Wagner-Liszt 
Transcription,  ("  Er  ist  gekommen  in  Sturm  und 

Regen,") Franz-Liszt 

Soirees  de  Vienne,  No.  6 Liszt 

Polonaise,  E  flat Liszt 

Les  Deux  Alouettes Leschetizky 

Souvenir  d'Isohl  Valse Leschetizky 

Festspiel  und  Brautlied,  from  Lohengrin .  ."Wagner-Liszt 


■  Aurora,  N.  Y.— The  following  is  the  programme  of  a 
Soiree  Musicale  given  at  "Wells  College,  on  the  17th  of 
June,  Mr.  Max  Piutti,  director. 

1.  "Variations  on  atheme  of  Beethoven. Saint-Saens 

Piano  Primo— Miss  Sherwood. 
Piaoo  Secondo— -Miss  Miller. 

2.  "Valse,  op.  18 Chopin 

Miss  Baker. 

3.  Ballade,  op.  20 Reinecke 

Miss  C.  Welles. 

4.  Aria — "  Silently  Blending,"  (from  Figaro's 

Wedding,) Mozart 

Miss  Marvine. 

5.  a.    Spring  Song,  op.  15 Henselt^ 

6.    Scherzo Jadassohn 

Miss  Sherwood. 

6.  Rondo  in  A  major,  op.  56 Hummel 

Piano  Primo — Miss  Loveland. 

1.  "  Sleep,  noble  Child," Cherubini 

Trio— Misses  Huntington,  Marvine  and  Esty. 

2.  Fantasia  in  D  minor Mozart 

Miss  Miller. 

3.  Romance  from  Concerto  in  E  minor Chopin 

Piano  Primo — Miss  I.  Alexander. 

4.  La  Cascade Pauer 

Miss  Benedict. 

5.  Flower  Song  from  "  Faust," Gounod 

Miss  Esty. 

6.  Concerto  in  C  minor  (Part  First) Beethoven 

Piano  Primo— Miss  Morrell. 

7.  Marchfrom  "  Tannhauser," Wagner 

Piano  Primo— Misses  Welles  and  Alexander. 
Piano  Secondo — Misses  Loveland  and  Baker. 


Musical  Commencement  Exercises  at  a 
Catholic   Academy. 

NOTKE  Dame,  Isd.,  July  10.— The  23rd  Annual  Com- 
mencement exercises  at  St.  Mary's  Academy,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross,  were  held  on 
the  25th  and  26th  of  June.  The  musical  part  was  sus- 
tained by  some  of  the  pupils  from  the  "  Conservatory 
of  Music,"  an  Institution  connected  with  the  Academy. 
On  the  25th,  between  the  Reading  of  Essays  by  the  grad- 
uating class  of  the  Academy,  the  following  numbers 
were  played: 

1.  "  Mignon,"  an  arrangement  based  upon  the  Polac- 
ca  movement  of  "  Titania's  Song,"  gave  free  scope  to 
the  flexible  wrist  of  Miss  Kirchner,  in  pages  of  light 
octaves,  alternating  with  heavy  fore-arm  work.  The 
"  Egg-Dauce,"  worked  up  in  staccato  sixths,  mostly 
chromatic,  ending  by  a  brilliant  finale,  "U'as  a  good  test 
of  her  executive  powers. 

2.  Schumann's  beautiful  chorus :  "Deckwe  the  Path- 
way," was  sung  by  the  vocal  class.  Short,  full  of  life, 
and  pleasingly  rendered. 

3.  Weber's  Ronito  SriUantej  in  E  flat,  one  of  those 
sparkling  emanations  of  his  genius,  was  played  by  Miss 
Geiser,  who  drew  forth  the  dashing  melody  of  child-like 
glee,  and  freshness.  Under  her  fingers  it  seemed  to 
grow  leaf  by  leaf,  blossom  by  blossom,  until,  according 
to  its  form  of  composition,  it  coiled  into  a  beautiful 
garland. 

4.  "  Third  Ballade."  One  of  Chopin's  songs  without 
words.  Miss  Silverthorn  showed  her  appreciative  sMll 
in  handling  the  subject,  which  was  borne  over  and  un- 
der a  tracery  of  marvellous  work;  sometimes  the  skele- 


ton of  the  theme  appears ;  then  glides  insidiously  among 
ravishing  strains  of  bird-like  melody.  Amidst  those 
trills  of  joy  is  heard  faintly  the  "Cuckoo,'"  which  proves 
the  subject  to  be  of  Spring.  A  light,  laughing  run,  and 
the  scene  vanishes.  Miss  Silverthorn  then  accompanied 
Miss  Kircbner  in  Eckert's  well  known,  but  very  pleas- 
ing S-wiss  song. 

5.  Beethoven's  "  Adelaide  "  was  remarked  for  purity 
of  intonation,  and  intelligent  delivery.  Miss  Cavenor 
possesses  a  rich  voice  and  was  sustained  by  the  sym- 
pathetic accompaniment  of  Miss  Foote,  a  past  graduate 
of  the  Conservatory,  in  a  manner  which  enhanced  the 
careful  interpretation  of  the  great  song. 

6.  Miss  Thecla  Pleins  rendered  Robert  Schumann's 
"  Faschings-schwank  aus  Wien,"  in  a  way  that  spoke 
well  for  her  industry,  entering  fully  into  the  bustling 
Carnival  motives  portrayed  by  the  author,  in  his  not 
uncommon  throwing  aside  of  form.  She  made  his  mo- 
saic movements,  however,  very  attractive.  The  **  Mar- 
seillaise" peeps  out  humorously,  but  slyly ;  for  in  Vien- 
na the  "Marseillaise"  was  a  prohibited  subject.  The 
grand  Finale,  taking  more  the  Sonata  style,  gave  ample 
field  for  technical  skill  and  was  given  with  fire  and  true 
discrimination. 

7.  Miss  Wilson's  rendering  of  Liszt's  "  La  Campanel- 
la"  was  quite  a  contrast  and  a  sxtrprise  to  those  accus- 
tomed to  hear  only  his  "  coups  de  force."  The  light, 
crisp  sound  of  merry  little  bells  rang  from  the  highest 
register  of  the  Piano  with  a  springing  delicacy  of  touch, 
—sparkling,  joyous,  and  all  the  skips  true,— one  full 
peal  showed  that  Miss  Wilson  had  strength  when 
needed. 

8.  Haydn's  Chorus  "  The  Marvellous  Work  "  from  the 
Creation,  closed  the  day  appropriately. 

On  the  26th,  the  day  of  distribution  of  gold  medals  to 
Graduates,  prize  medals  in  separate  branches,  and 
crowns  of  honor,  the  opening  was  the  "  Schiller  Fest 
March,"  by  Meyerbeer  (Wolft):  Pianos— Misses  Wilson, 
M.  Spier,  T.  Pleins,  E.  O'Neill,  A.  Harris,  A.  Geiser,  C. 
Silverthorn,  E.  Kirchner;  Harps— Miss  Cavenor  and 
Miss  Galen. 

It  was  truly  a  festive  march,  and  played  as  a  unit. 
Stirring  and  grand  in  character  it  made  a  graceful 
greeting  to  tl^e  immense  audience,  and  a  fine  introditc- 
tion  to  the  Chorus  from  Mendelssohn's  "  Elijah." 
■'  Thanks  be  to  God  "  burst  forth  in  full  harmony,  the 
voices  falling  in  one  after  the  other,  to  the  culminating 
point  of  the  words :  "Their  fury  is  mighty."  The  ac- 
companiment by  Miss  Silverthorn  expressed  the  text, 
and  was  much  admired. 

Garcia's  "  Canoni  a  tr6  Voci,"  was  a  happy  blending 
of  the  sweet,  well-trained  voices  of  Misses  Cavenor  and 
E.  Kirchner,  joined  by  A.  Kirchner  as  alto. 

Miss  O'Connor  warbled  Meyerbeer's  Aria  from  Dino- 
raJi:  "Ombra  leggiera,"  with  an  ease  of  manner  which 
showed  that  while  strict  part  singing  had  not  spoiled  (as 
some  imagine)  the  finer  qualities  of  voice  culture,  chro- 
matics, trills,  and  a  florid  cadenza  crowned  her  flexible 
execution.  She  was  followed  by  Miss  Foote,  who  also 
exhibited  the  same  high  culture  in  one  of  Gounod's  Airs 
from  "Romeo." 

Liszt's  "  Illustrations  du  ProphiSte  "  (Meyerbeer)  was 
the  feature  of  the  day,  played  on  two  pianos  by  Miss  B. 
Wilson,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Miss  Thecla  Pleins,  Dubuque, 
Iowa.  This  piece  was  trying  to  both.  Full  staccato 
chords,  long  sweeping  cadenzas,  some  of  the  most  pear- 
ly, delicate  touch,  others  rushing  forcibly  over  the  keys 
with  lightning  speed,  went  between  them  as  one.  The 
Hymn  movement,  a  full,  deep,  religious  strain,  was  like 
a  rich  old  Choral.  Their  greatest  power  was  reserved 
for  the  grand  arrangement  of  the  "  Marche  du  Sacre." 
Through  its  massive  harmonies,  the  trumpet's  ringing 
martial  tones  came  with  such  electric  force,  that  made 
a  thrill  of  delight  pass  through  the  entire  audience.  As 
the  two  performers  modestly  retired,  they  took  with 
them  the  golden  opinion  of  the  artists  and  amateurs 
present,  whose  judgment  had  already  awarded  the  gold 
medals  awaiting  them. 

After  this,  Miss  O'Connor  drewfromthe  harp  the  mel- 
low, rich  notes,  which  strings  claim  as  their  own,  and 
was  soon  joined  by  Miss  Cavenor,  who  brought  tears  by 
the  truthful  gush  of  feeling  in  her  singing  of  "  Tara's 
Halls,"  old  but  ever  beautiful,  ever  new,  like  all  life's 
.pictures. 

Two  more  fine  Choruses :  "God  is  Great"  from  Haydn's 
Creation,  which  surpassed  the  others  (if  possible),  pre- 
cise in  its  grandeur,  perfect  in  time  and  phrasing,  and 
the  joyous  "Coronation,"  sung  by  the  happy  recipients 
of  crowns  and  honors.  All  retired  in  order  to  Weber's 
melodious  Overture  to  "  Sylvana,"  which  was  charm- 
ingly executed  by  Misses  E.  Keenan,  C.  Silverthorn,  A. 
Gordon,  L.  Buck,  A.  Geiser,  L.  Neu,  F.  Kingfleld,  M. 
Usselmann  on  Pianos ;  Harps— Miss  Galen  and  Miss  D. 
Cavenor.  f. 
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Vooal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 
Falling  Siio"w.    Song  and  Clio.    A6.  3. 

E  to  F.  "  Chase.  30 

"  I  am  dreaming  of  my  childhood." 
"Very  good  song  of  memory  and  of  the  seasons. 

On  Song's  bright  Pinions.     A.h.  i.    E  to  F. 

Mendelssohn.  50 
"  Roses  each  other  are  telling,—" 
"  Heimlich  erzahlen  die  Rosen." 
Sung  by  Marie  Roze,  who  adds  new  grace  to 
the  fine  composition. 

Moonlight  Parade.     G.  3.   d  to  F.     Connolly.  35 
"I  sing  of  arms,  and  tell  of  stories  brave." 
A  brave  turn  out,  and  a  bright  song  to  tell  of 
it. 

Turn  off  the  Gas  at  the  Meter.    G.    2. 

d  to  D.  Stamford.  30 

Comic.  Peter  happened  to  meet  her  at  the 
meter,  and  fell  in  love  quick  metre.  Sung  in 
long  and  short  metre. 

Priory  Chimes.     A6.  3.    E  to  F.  Haynes.  35 

"  Then  let  your  chimes,  ye  dear  old  bells, 
Still  mingle  with  the  mountain  air." 
"Very  pretty  "  chime  "  song. 

In  Doubt.     G.  3.     E  to  g.  Keens.  30 

"  Say,  in  accents  sweet  and  low, 
What  my  longing  heart  would  know." 
Rich  music  to  sweet  words. 

The  Dog  and  the  Shadow.    G.  3.    d  to  F. 

Tours.  40 

"A  doggie  was  wagging  his  tail." 
Music  to  represent  the  "wagging''  &c.,  and 
the  song,  with  its  well  known  story,  is  more  in- 
teresting than  many  of  more  pretence. 

The  Blue  Alsatian  Mountains.    E6.  3. 

E  to  g.  Adams.  40 

"Ad6,  ad6,  ad6 
Such  songs  will  pass  away." 
A  ballad  of  the  best  kind,  with  a  very  pleasing 
melody. 
Wearing  of  the  Blue.    Grand  Temperance 

Chorus.      E6.  2.     b  to  E.  Phelps.  30 

"  These  soldiers  are  true, — Hurrah  I 
Let  us  stand  by  the  men  who  are  wearing 
the  blue." 
This  is  a  rousing  chorus,  that  has  made  it's 
mark  at  the  Murphy  meetings. 
O  "waves,  give  back  my  Love  to  me.     E6.  4. 

dtoE.  Sudds.  30 

"  And  bright  the  moon  above  her  shone, 
And  glinted  on  her  flaxen  hair." 
An  affecting  poem  by  an  unknown  author,  and  . 
varied  and  impressive  music. 

From  "Chimes  of  Normandy." 
Duet.  A  Charming  little  Maiden.  G.  3.  dtog.  50 
Waltz.  One  Day  I  caught  a  Fish.    A6.  3. 

d  to  a.  35 

Duettino.    How  can  I  thoughts  express. 

F.  4.    E  to  a.  35 

Song.     I'm  in  a  pretty  PioMe.    E.  3.  F  to  g.  35 
Ballad.  When  I  am  by  his  Side.  C.  3.  btoE.  40 
The  above  are  prominent  songs  and  duets  from 
the  new  favorite  opera,  which  is  nearly  one  suc- 
cession of  agreeable  airs  from  beginning  to  end. 

Instrumental . 

Chimes  of  Kormandy.     By  Planquette. 

Quadrille.  3.  Aj-ban.  40 

Includes    quite   a   number  of  pleasing  opera 
airs. 
Suite  de  Valse.  3.  Metra.  50 

Four  bright  Waltzes,  with  Int.  and  Coda. 
Chanson  du  Mousse.        E6.     3.     Richards.  40 

A  fine  transcription  of  "  The  Cabin  Boy." 
Galop.  C.  3.  Bummel.  35 

Little  gem  of  a  Galop. 
Grand  Paraphrase.  E6.    4.  Kuhe.  50 

The  light  music  of  the  opera  is  here  "  ennobled  " 
by  grand  chords  and  full  harmonies. 
Polka.  D.    3.  Arban.  35 

Bright  Polka,  with  a  favorite  air  for  the  theme. 

The  Old  Oaken  Bucket.     Easy  Variations. 

C.    3.  ■  Grobe.  40 

The  dear  old  melody  in  a  new  form.    Capital 
practice  for  learners. 

Why  do  Summer  Roses  fade  ?    No.  9  of 

"Echoes  of  Home."    F.  2.  Smallwood.  40 
Easy  and  pretty  transcription. 

Vesper  Chimes.    Reveries  for  Piano.    D.  3. 

Phelps.  35 
The  sweet  sound  of  the  distant  chimes  may  be 
heard  throughout.    A  most  agreeable  reverie. 

Abbreviations.— Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
B6,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  It  below 
or  above  the  staff.  Thus:  "  C.  5.  c  to  E,"  means  "Key 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  he- 
low,  highest  letter,  E  on  the  4th  space. 
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FOR 

MUSICAL    SOCIETIES,    CHORUS    CHOIRS,    &C. 
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SECULAR    CANTATAS.      FOR    MIXED    VOICES. 


The  term  "  Cantata"  may  mean  an  easy  Oratorio,  or  a  sacred  or  secular  composition  without  the  length  or  the  "  story"  of  an  Oratorio;  or  it  may 
mean  an  Operetta,  or  any  succession  of  vocal  pieces  having  a  sort  of  connection  of  ideas.  The  following  are  capital  things  for  societies  to  practise  as 
reliefs  from  the  severe  work  of  Oratorios.  They  are  also  good  things  for  extra  study  in  Choirs,  Seminaries,  Academies,  &e.,  being  a  little  more  difficult 
than  what  is  used  in  regular  study,  and  very  attractive  aflalrs  for  public  exhibitions. 


COMALA.    By  Mels  W.   Gade. 

Price,   $1.25. 
This  is  a  magnificent  romantic    Cantata,    the    words  by  Osslau, 
and  the  weird  music  accompanying  .the  marches  of  the  warriors,  the 
flight  of  the  spirits,   the  terror  and  the  death  of  the  heroine,  Is  of 
the  most  impressive  character. 

WALP  URGIS  JVIGHT.    By  Mendelssohn. 

(In  Cloth  $1.25  ;  Boards  $1.00  ;  Paper  80  cts.) 

This  subject,  by  some  composers,  would  become  wild  and  some- 
what fantastic  in  its  rendering.  From  this  It  is  saved  by  the  severely 
pure  taste  of  the  Master,  who  has  used  the  romance,  but  writes  nothing 
offensive  or  discordant. 


Bij 


THE  LEGEI^D  OF  DOJf  MTJNIO. 
Dudley  Buch. 

(In  Cloth  $1.75;  Boards  $1.50.) 
This  legend  belongs  to  the  times  of  the  Crusaders,  and  the  scene 
is  laid  in  Spain.     The  music  is  of  a  higli  order,  and  worthy  of  study 
by  the  best  singers. 

LORE  LEY.    By  Mendelssohn. 

(Price  65  cents  ) 
Being  briei',  Loreley  may  be  considered  a   fragment,    but   is  such 
only  because  Mendelssohn,  iiad  he  lived,   would    probably  have  made 
it  longer.     It  is,  however,  complete  in  itself,  and  the    strange   story  of 
the  Syren  of  the  Rhine  here  adds  interest  to  elegant  music. 

THE    SOJVG    OF    THE    BELL.      Words    hy 
Schiller  ;  Music  by  Romberg. 

(Price  80  cents.) 
The  various  stages  of  the  moulding,  the  casting  and  the  raising 
of  the  Bell,  are  made  the  occasions  of  most  beautiful  descriptions  by 
the  poet,  who  is  admirably  interpreted  by  the  composer.  The  Can- 
tata has  many  beautiful  passages,  none  more  so  than  the  last  ones, 
where  the  completed  work  rings  out  clearly, 

"Peace  its  first,  its  first  and  latest  sound." 


St.  CECILLA'S  DAY.    By  Van  Bree. 

(Cloth  $1.25;    Paper  §1.00.) 
The  festival  of  the  musical  Saint  is  here  worthily  celebrated, 
cellent  -jvords  and  music,  and  nothing  very  difficult. 


Ex- 


THE  MORKLKG.    By  Reis. 

(Price  40  cents.) 
A  perfectly  sweet  Cantata.     Those  vrho  hear 
"The  Stars,  the  Stars  are  fading." 
can  never  forget  it. 

SPRIKG.    From  Haydn's  '  'Seasons. " 

(Price  50  cents.) 
This  is  the  best  known  of  the   "seasons,"  and  breathes   the  very 
spirit  of  the  time  so  longed  for ; 

"Come,  gentle  Spring ;  etherial  mildness,  come !" 

when 

**"Wiih  joy  th'  impatient  husbandman 

Forth  drives  his  lusty  steers." 

The  complete    work    of  the    "Seasons"    is    equally    good,    but, 

with  many,  is  too  long  for  concert  use. 


THE  MAY  QVEEK.    By  Stemdale  Bennett. 

(Cloth  $1.25;    Boards  $1,12;     Paper  $1.00.) 
Many  pieces  for  juveniles   are    extant,   in    which  the  May  Queen 
appears,  but  as  the  old  English  festival  was  rather  for  adults  than  for 
children,  this  graceful  piece  is  of  general  interest. 

THE  HAYMAKERS.    By  Geo.  F.  Root. 

(Price   $1.00.) 
A  true  and  natural  picture   of  rural  life,  easily  put   "on  scene," 
since  scythes,  rakes  and  piles  of  hay    can    be    procured    everywhere. 
Music  easy,  smooth  and  taking.     The  piece  has  already  attracted  hun- 
dreds of  audiences,  and  will  attract  many  more. 


WLJVTER  EVEJVIJVG'S  EJVTERTALJVMEJVT. 
By  A.  Cull. 

(Price  $1.00.) 
Follows  the  incidents  of  a  jolly  party  in   the  country,    including 
a  "quilting  bee."     The    simple    scenery  is  easily  provided,  and  it  is   a 
complete  """+">  ^' ' 


The 
'entertainment.' 


THE 


PLC-JVTC.    By  J.  R.  Thomas. 

(Price  $1.00.) 
The  words  are  by  Geo.  Cooper,  and  the  music  shows  the  same  nice 
adaptation   to  public  taste  shown  in  Mr.  T's    published   songs.      The 
start,  the  progress,  the  storm,  and  the  return  are  well  and  musically 
arranged. 

TRIAL  BY  JURY.    By  A.  Sullivan. 

(Boards  60  cents;    Paper  50  cents.) 
The  driest  of  subjects  is  here  turned  into    an    uproariously  funny 
one.     The  "trial"  is  for  breach  of  promise,  and  court,  lawyers  and  jury 
all  fall  in  love  with  the   beautiful  plaintiff,  who    finally  ends   the 
by  marrying  the  judge. 


suit 


MUSICAL  ENTHUSIAST.    By  J.  H.  Hewitt. 


(Price  50  cents.) 
A  simple  plot,  in  which  the  Enthusiast  promises  his  daughter  to 
the  lover  who  sings  the  best.     This   of  course   gives 
number  of  fine  solos,  choruses,  <fec. 


occasion    for    a 


STORM  KING.    By  B.  F.  Baker 38  cents. 


THE  BURNING  SHIP.    By  B.  F.  Baker     -   -    - 

Two  brilliant  pieces,  by  a  well-known  composer. 


$1.00. 


The  Flower  Queen,  The  Culprit  Fay,  Fairy  Bridal,  Festival  of  the 
Rose,  New  Tear's  Eve,  Hour  in  Fairy  Land,  Maud  Irving,  Guardian 
Angel,  Coronation  or  Crown  of  Virtue,  Quarrel  among  Flowers,  Spring 
Holiday,  and  Twin  Sisters,  are  beautiful  Cantatas  for  Seminaries  or 
Schools,  and  are  for  Ladies'  (or  Girls'  and  Boys')  Voices. 


EITHER  BOOK  IVIAILED,  POST  FREE,  FOR  RETAIL  PRICE. 


OLIVER  DITSOK  ^  CO.,    CHAS.  H.  DITSOM  §-  CO.,    J.  E.  DITSOJV  ^  CO.,    L  YOJV #  HEAL  Y, 

[Successors  to  Lee  &  Walker] 
PHILADELPHIA. 


BOSTON. 


711  BBOADWAT,  N.  Y. 


CHICAGO. 
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IN    8    LISTS.       LIST     7. 

SECULAR    MUSIC,    GLEES,    CHORUSES,    &c.,    IN    SEPARATE    FORM. 


<feO. 


a! 


STANDARD  GLEES  AND  CHORUSES, 

FOR  MIXED  VOICES. 

[Note. — The   words  and  music  of  many  of  tlie  pieces  in 
this  set  are  by  American  authors,  and  having  been 
copyrighted,  cannot   be  used    without  per- 
mission   of    the    publishers.] 

cts. 

X  Finland  Love  Song Hiles.    6 

Alpine  Echo Emerson.    6 

As  it  fell  npon  a  Day Mornington.    8 

Autumn  Song irendelssolm. 

Angel  of  Peace  (Keller's  American  Hymn) . . 

Anvil  Chorus "II  Trovature." 

Ave  Verum  (Jesus,  word  of  God) Mozart. 

Awake !  ^olian  Lyre Danby. 

Ave  Maria   (Trio,  female  voices) . .  ."Lorely." 
America  (My  country  'tis  of  thee)  i  g 

God  save  the  Queen  ) 

Blow,  blow,  thou  Winter  Wind Stevens.    8 

Columbia  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean.  Red,  White 

and  Blue 6 

Come,  let  us  be  merry  and  gay Young.    8 

Come,  fairest  Nymph Mornington. 

Curfew Auderton. 

Crabbed  Age  and  Youth Stevens. 

College  Songs  (Gaudeamus  and  Integer  Vitje) 

Charity  (Trio  for  female  voices) Eossini. 

Daughter  of  Error Bisliop. 

Mowers Zimmermann. 

Far  away  the  Camp  Fire "Guir amenta." 

Far,  far,  o'er  Hill  and  Dell Spanish. 

Fairest  daughter  of  the  year Danby. 

Farewell  to  the  Forest Mendelssohn. 

Festival  Hymn Buck. 

Freedom,  God,  and  Eight Barnby.    6 

Foresters Bishop.    6 

Fairy  Song Zimmermann.  10 

Flowrets  close  at  eve,  my  love Abt. 

Great  Apollo,  strike  the  Lyre Webbe. 

Gallant  and  gayly Horsley. 

Gypsy  life Schumann. 

Good  night,  beloved Pinsuti. 

Gently  fall  the  Dews,  &c.  ( female  voices )  Verdi.  10 
Greeting  from  Ireland  to  Ameiica. . Stewart.  10 

God  of  Israel Rossim.     8 

Hail  Columbia 6 

Hail !  smiling  morn Spofforth.    6 

Hail!  merry,  merry,  Christmas Young.    6 

Happy  and  light '  Bohemian  Girl."    6 

Hark !  Apollo  strikes  the  Lyre Bishop.     8 

Hark !  each  Spartan  Hound "         6 

Hark!  the  Lark Cooke.    G 

Hark !  'tis  the  Bells,  and  come  let  us  sing. .  .     6 

Here,  in  cool  Grot Mornington.     6 

Highlands  (The) "La  Dame  Blanche."    6 

How  sweet  the  Moonlight Leslie.     6 

Hunting  Song  and  resting  place.  MencZeissoAii. 

In  the  Forest " 

In  this  hour  of  softened  slumber Pinsuti. 

Keller's  American  Hymn 

Lady,  rise,  sweet  morn Smart. 

Last  Wild   Rose  of  the  Season. . .  .Macfarren. 


May  Song Mendelssohn.    8 

Mighty  Jehovah "I  Martiri. "    8 

Mighty  Jehovah Bellini.    8 

Mountain  land Emerson.    8 

March  of  the  men  of  Harlech Barnby.    6 

Morn  unbars  the  Gates Hosmer.    6 

Moore's  celebrated  songs,  for  four  voices : — 
The  Last  Rose  of  Summer.  "I 

Believe  me  if  all  those  endearing  young  I      o 

Charms.  ( 

The  Harp  that  once  thro' Tara's  Halls.     J 

Morning  Prayer     I  MendeU-^ohn      6 

New  Year's  Song  \ Mendelssoun.    b 

Now  the  roll  of  the  Drum. . .  "Fille  du  Beg't.    8 

Now  the  day  is  over 8 

O  hush  thee  my  Baby ! Sullivan.    8 

Oh,  my  love's  like  the  red  rose Garrett.    6 

Old  May  Morning Novello.     6 

On  the  Sea Mendelssohn.    8 

Once  upon  my  cheek Callcoit.    6 

One  gentle  heart "Matilda."    6 

On  this  day  of  joy "Sicilian  Vespers."    8 

Our  Victorious  Banner Benedict  1    ,„ 

God  save  our  Union Gihnore.  ) 

O  Paradise 8 

O  Praise  the  Mighty  God 10 

O  for  the  Wings  of  a  Dove ! Mendelssohn.  10 

Pilgrim  Chorus "Lombardi."  10 

Presage  of  Spring  Primrose Mendelssohn.    6 

Psalm  1.50th  (Praise  ye  the  Lord.  .Randegger.  15 

Raid  (The) Bishop.    6 

Red  Ci-oss  Knight Callcott.  10 

Remembrance Mendelssohn.     6 

Rest,  Spirit,  rest Sooke.     6 

See  the  Chariot  at  hand Horsley.    6 

Shady  Groves  for  love Van  Bree.    8 

Soldiers'  Chorus "Faust."  10 

Song  of  the  Lark Mendelssohn.    6 

Spring  Greeting  Gade.  15 

Spirit  Immortal "Attila."     6 

Star  of  descending  night Emerson.     8 

Sweet  and  low Barnby.    6 

Swiss  People's  Song Kucken.    6 

Sleep  while  the  soft  evening  breezes .  Bishop).    6 

Sing  we  and  chant  it Morley.     6 

Silent  night Barnby.     6 

Star  Spangled  Banner 6 

The  Belfry  Tower .Ration.  15 

The  chosen  one Kiicken.    6 

The  Owl Silas.    8 

The  Primrose Leslie.    6 

To  thee,  O  Cotmtry ! Eichherg.  12 

'•  "  (female  voices) .         "         12 

Tramp  Chorus Bishop.     10 

Tyrolese  Song  of  freedom Lippitt.    6 

Thy  praises,  Autumn Macfarren.  10 

The  Sea  hath  its  pearls Pinsuti.  10 

Victoria,  Victoria "Era  Diavolo."    6 

Where  the  Bee  sucks Ame  and  Jackson.    8 

With  Hawk  and   Hound Bishop.    6 

What  Phrase,  sad  and  soft "         6 

When  Allen-a-Dale  went  a-hunting.Peaj'saH.  12 

When  wearied  Wretches. Bishop).    6 

Wlien  Evening's   Twilight Hatton.    6 

Whittier's  Centennial  Hymn Paine.  10 

Welcome  to  all  Nations Keller.  10 

Youthful  pleasure Bishop.     6 

You  stole  my  love Macfarren.    6 


m. 


A  collection  of  Trios,  Qnartetts  and  Choruses,  from  the 
favorite  operas  of 

VON   WEBER,    ROSSINI,   BELLINI,    DONIZETTI, 
MEYERBEER,  AND  OTHERS. 

Price  of  eaclB  piece,  35  ct«.,  or  $S  per  doz. 

1  Joy,  Joy,  Freedom  to-day.      Chorus. 

Gipsy's    Warning 
I  Away,  away,  the  morning.  Cho. .  Masaniello 

2  ^  A  rosy  crown  we  twine.  Solo  and  Cho. 

(  Der  Freyschutz 

3  Crowned  with  the  tempest.  Sol.&Ch.  Ernani 

4  Hail  to  thee,  Liberty.  Chorus  . .  Semiramide 

5  Like  a  fairy  creature.     Solo  &  Chorus. 

II  Turco  in  Italia 

(  Softly  treading,  silence  keep.  Chorus. 

gj  II  Crociato  in  Egitto 

1  Threatening  death  to  traitor.    Chorus. 

[  Siege  of  Mochelle 

7    The  Fox  jumped  over.  Qmnt.  Guy Mannering 

(  These  moments  entrancing.     Chorus. 
s)  L'  Elisir  d'  Amore 

(  The  night  is  advancing. Ch.7J  Turco  in  Italia 

i  How  bright  and  fair.     Cho William  Tell 

9  ^  In  light  tripping  measure.  Ch.GuyMannering 

(  The  Chough  and  Crow Guy  Mannering 

O,  hail  us,  ye  free.   Chorus Ernani 

When  the  morning  sweetly.     Chorus. 

L'  Italiana  in  Algieri 
When  life  in  its  beauty.  Solo  and  Cho. 

La  Donna  del  Lago 
Gently  fall  the  dews  of  eve ..  .11  Guiramento 

Phantom  Chorus La  Sonnambula 

All  by  the  shady  greenwood  treeMaidofJudak 
Light  o'er  sparkling  ocean.  JSinnco  eFernando 
Hark  again  the  thrilling  horn ....  Cinderella 
Come  with  the  Gipsy  bride ..  Bohemian  6ir  I 
When  the  summer  rain . .  L'  Elisir  d'  Amore 
Could  I  hush  a  father's  sigh,  •  Bohemian  Girl 
Land  of  the  trumpet  and  the  spear. 

Anna  Bolena 
Pour  out  your  sparkling  treasure. 

Robert  le  Diable 


MlMllES   ©F   S0eilTIlS 

will  find  excellent  material  for  Solo  (Concert) 
Singing,  in 

Operatic   Pearls. 

a  volume  containing  nearly  all  the  favorite   Op- 
eratic Songs,  or  in 

Shower  of  Pearls, 

the  best  (and  almost  all  the  good)  Vocal  Duets, 
or  in : 

THE  WORLD  OF  SONG. 
GEMS  OF  SACRED  SONG. 
GEMS  OF  SCOTTISH  SONG. 
GEMS  OF  ENGLISH  SONG. 
GEMS  OF  GERMAN  SONG. 
WREATH  OF  GEMS. 
SILVER  CHORD. 
MUSICAL  TREASURE,  and 
MOORE'S  IRISH  MELODIES. 

The  above  books  are  all  uniform  in  style  and  binding, 
liave  each  from  200  to  250  pages,  full  sheet  music  size, 
find  contain  almost  all  the  really  popnlar  aud  success- 
ful son^s  in  existence. 

Price  of  each  A^'olume ;  In  Boards   $2.50;    Cloth   $3; 
Gilt  $4.    Mailed,  post-free,  for  the  above  prices. 


CM  AS.  H.  DITSOjy  ^  CO.,    J.  E.  BIT  SO  J^  ^  CO.,    L  YOJ^  #  HEAL  Y, 

„    ^„...^   ...T   .^  [Succeesors  to  Lee  &  Walker,]  rmnt^r, 

711  BKOADWAT,  N.  r.^^^  PHILADELPHIA.  CHICAGO. 


OLIVER  DITSOJV  ^  CO., 


BOSTOX. 
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Puljlished  every,  other  Saturday 
OLI^VEK.    XMTSOUNT    Sz    CO. 

451  Wasliiiigton  St,>  Boston,  Mass. 

JOHN      S.      PWIGHT,-      BDITOE. 

«®-TERMS.— If  mailed  or  called  for,  $2.00  per  annum; 
delivered  "by  carriers,  $2.50.    Payment  in  advance. 
Advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  the  following  rates  : 
One  insertion  per  line  30  cents. 
Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line,  20  cents. 
Special  rates  for  yearly  cards. 

J.  S.  SPOONBR,  PRINTBE,  17  PROVINCE  ST. 
A    DICTIONARY 

OF 

MUSaC  and     l^iySiCeAIHSS. 

By  eminent  writera,  English  and  foreign,  with  illus- 
trations and  woodcuts.    Edited  by 

GEORGE  GROVE,  D.  C.  L. 

To  be  completed  in  about  twelve  parts,  issued  quarter- 
ly. Single  numbers,  $1.25.  Subscription  for  the  first 
year,  four  numbers,  $4. 

Among  the  contributors  to  the  work  may  be  men- 

.  tioned:    Sir  J.  Benedict,  W.  Chappell,  F.  S.  A.,  M.  Gus- 

tave  Chouquet,  .John  HuUah,  LL.D.,  the  Rev.  SirF.  A. 

Gore  Ouseley,  Herr  C.  F.  Pohl,  A.  W.  Thayer,  Esq., 

Colonel  H.  Ware,  Pitblie  Library,  Boston. 

PARTS  ONE  TO  THREE  NOW  READY. 

"  It;  is  a  collection  of  interesting  and  valuable  articles 
on  all  kinds  of  musical  subjects,  iwliicli  amateurs  who 
take  a  genuine  interest  in  the  art  they  profess  to  love, 
will  read  from  beginning  to  end.^'—Londoji  Daily  News. 

"  Absolutely  invaluable  to  English  Musicians." 

—£^xaminer. 

"  Quite  indispensible  to  musical  people  of  every  de- 
greer" — JiTew  York  Tribune. 

'  ***  Subscribers  who  remit  us  four  dollars  per  annum, 
in  advance,  will  receive  the  work  free  by  mail. 

973-5  33  Bond  Street;,  Wew  York. 

WANTED.— An  assistant  (lady)  teacher  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  music.  Must  be  a  graduate  of  a 
German  Conservatory  (Stuttgart  preferred),  or  at  least 
a  pupil  of  one  of  the  teachers  thereof.  Must  be  gener- 
ally educated  and  refined  in  manners  and  appearance. 

For  particiUars,  apply  to  Prof.  M.  PIUTTI, 
972-3.  Wells  College,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

ST.   MARY'S   AGADEfVIY, 

NOTRE    DAME,    INDIANA. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Sisters  of  Holy  Cross.  The 
course  of  studies  is  thorough  in  the  Classical,  Academi- 
cal and  Preparatory  Departments.  No  extra  charge  for 
French  or  German,  as  those  languages  enter  into  the 
regular  course  of  studies. 

The  Musical  Department  is  conducted  on  the  plan  of 
the  best  Conservatories  of  Europe.  In  the  Art  Depart- 
ment the  same  principles  which  form  the  basis. for  in- 
struction in  the  great  Art  Schools  of  Europe,  are 
embodied  in  the  course  of  Painting  and  Drawing.  Pupils 
in  the  schools  of  Painting  and  Music  may  pursue  a  spec- 
ial course.  Those  who  have  passed  creditably  through 
the  Academic  and  Clas.sical  course  receive  the  Graduat- 
ing Gold  Medals  of  the  Departments. 

Graduating  Medals  are  awarded  to  Students  who  have 
pursued  a  special  course  in  Conservatory  of  Music,  orin 
the  Art  Department.  Gold  Medal  for  German,  jDresented 
by  Rt.  Rev.  Bp.  Dwenger,  Fort  Wayne.  Gold  Medal  for 
Domestic  Economy,  presented  by  Rt.  Rev.  Bp.  Gilmour, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Gold  Medal  for  French,  presented  by 
Very  Rev.  E.  Sorin,  Sup.  General  of  the  Order  of  Holy 
Cross.  Gold  Medal  for  Painting  and  Drawing,  presented 
by  Dr.  Toner,  Washington,  D.'C.  Gold  Medal  for  Chris- 
tian Doctrine,  presented  by  Mrs.  M.  M.  Phelan,  Lancas- 
ter, Ohio. 

Number  of  Teachers  engaged  in  the  Preparatory, 
Academical  and  Classical  Departments,      .        .       .    14 

Modern  Languages, 6 

Drawing  and  Painting, 5 

Instrumental  Music, 10 

Vocal  " 2 

Dress  making,  jjlain  and  fancy  Needle-work,         .        7 

Simplicity  of  dress  enforced  by  rule. 
For  Catalogues,  address 

MOVUHR  SUPHRSOR, 
St.  Klary's  Acaflcniy.  IVotre  Dame  P.O., 
972-76]  St.  Joseiilis  Co.,    Iniliana. 


NEW    ENGLAND 

M  U  SICA  L     BUREAU, 

Furnishes  and  fills  Situations. 

Address    E.    TOURJEE, 
971  Musio  HALL,  Boston. 

EDWARD  SCHUBERTH    &  CO., 

Insic  Pilisliers,  Iiprters  and  Dealers. 

"  All  the  latest  Publications." 
23  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK. 

969  Bboadwat  Side,  bet.  15th  and  16th  Sts. 

THE  NEWEST  IIJSIC 

!  !    ONWARD    I  I 

OswABD  is  the  name  of  [_.  Q.  EMERSON'S  book  for 
SINGING  CLASSES  for  the  season  of  1878-79.  A  new 
and  fresh  collection  of  the  best  Secular  and  Sacred 
Music,  with  a  full  Instructive  Course.  Teachers  wUl 
please  examine.  52  Glees,  56  Sacred  Tunes,  and  15  An- 
thems are  provided.    Price  $7.60  per  dozen. 


THE  GHUEOH  OFFERING! 

By  L.  0.  EMERSON.  As  this  fine  book  contains  a 
Hundred  Anthems,  Motets,  etc.,  all  of  the  hest  quality, 
it  is  a  fine  book  for  any  choir,  and  will  be  extensively 
used  as  an  Anthem  Book.  Its  first  design,  however,  is 
for  the  use  of  Episcopal  Ciioiks,  and  it  has  the  great- 
est variety  ever  brought  together  of  Anthems,  Venites, 
Cantates,  Jubilates,  G-lorias,  and  of  all  other  pieces 
used  in  the  service.  Should  be  universally  used.  ($12. 
per  dozen.) 


i^ovello's  Publications. 

The  most  striking  and  popular  Choruses  of 
the  Oratorios,  the  Operas,  favorite  Cantatas, 
Odes,  Masses,  etc.,  etc.,  added  to  ■which  are 
large  numbers  of  separate  Anthems,  Canticles, 
Glees,  and  Four-Part  Songs. 

These  very  convenient  publications,  (a  thous- 
and or  more  in  number),  include  almost  every 
good  thing  in  Chorus  form  that  can  be  called 
for.  The  prices  of  most  of  them  vary  from  S  to 
15  cents  per  copy. 

Novello's   Octavo  Editions 

of  Services  by  Modern  Composers.  Sixty  Servi- 
ces, or  Parts  of  Services,  by  first-rate  English 
composers.  The  Credos,  Te  Deums,  Jubilates, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  also  published  separately, 

Novello's  Part-Song  Book. 

Second  Series.  A  Collection  of  Four-part  Songs 
and  Madrigals,  by  Modern  Composers. 

There  are  Twenty  volumes  in  the  series,  each 
containing  6  to  8  of  the  best  Part-Songs.  Sepa- 
rately, 6  cts.  to  15  cts.  Each  book  or  volume  50 
cts. 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co., 

0.  H,  DITSON  &  CO.,  J.  E,  DITSOW  &  00., 

New  York.  Phila, 

SOLE    AGENTS 

For  tlie  United  States  for  Noyello's  PiiMicatioiis. 


§m  ^mk  Ux  giugui^i 


V  0  0  A  L  . 

Love  is  like  a  Bird.     Illustrated  Title.      (L' 

amour  est  un  oiseau).    F.  4.  dto  P.  Bizet.  50 
Serenade.     F.  3.  c  to  F.  Marston.  30 

In  Absence.    Bass  or  Baritone  Song.    D6. 

4.  a  to  E.  Kimball.  35 
Good  Night.  Db.  4.  d  to  d.  Reed.  30 
Bright  Angels,  open  the  Door.      Song  and 

Cho.    A6.  2.  E  to  E.  Beden.  30 

Away  we  'd  fly.     (Ti  raperei).    F.  4.  c  to  E. 

Tosti.  50 
Baby  mine.  D.  2.  b  to  F.  Boott.  30 

An  empty  Pocket  is  the  worst  of  Crimes.  E6. 

3.     b  to  E.  Bishop.  40 

Absence.     (L' Absence).    G.  4.  d  to  F. 

Beethoven.  50 
Speak  again.  Love !  (Pur  dicesti).    Parle  en- 
core.    E.     5.     E  to  P.    Lotti.  A.  D.  1700.  50 
Brightly  the  Sunlight.    Serenade  Valse.     E. 

5.  E  to  a.  Metra.  50 
First  Day  of  Happiness.     (The  Sprites).    B6. 

5.  b  to  g.  Auber.  50 
Service  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

By  S.  N.  Penfleld. 

Benedictus.    E6.    4.  40 

Bonem  est.     E5.     4.  40 

Benedic  Anima  mea.    E6.     4.  50 

Te  Deum.     A&.     4.  1.00 

Deus  Miseratem.    A6.    4.  40 

Instrnmental. 

Frank  and  Free.     Grand  Military  March.    Bb. 

3.  Steinhagen.  35 
Sweet  Bye  and  Bye.  Opus  1994.  Ab.  4.  Grobe.  60 
Echoes  of  Home.    Popular  Melodies  arranged 

and  fingered  for  the  Pianoforte  by 

W.  Smallwood,  each  40 
No.  1.     The  Wishing  Cap.     F.  2. 
"    4.    O,  Fair  Dove.    F.  2. 
Petite  Gavotte.       E  minor.    3.  Draper.  30 

March  from  the  Opera  Fatinitza.     G.    3. 

Suppe.  35 
Evening  "Whispers.  Reverie.  F.  5.  Clouston.  50 
Kadieuse.     Grand  Valse  de  Concert.     B.  6. 

Gottschalk.  75 
The  same  for  4  hands.  1.50 
Joyful  Strains.  Medley  Quadrille.  3.  Schaeht.  40 
Whispers  from  Erin.     P.  4.  Bockstro.  75 

Jolly  Youth.     Galop.     'Eb.  Sudds.  50 

Humoresque.     Op.  10.    G.  3.     Tschdikowsky .  35 
Exaltation.     ( Aufsohwung. )     Op.  12. 

F  minor.    5.  Schumann.  40 

Tarantelle.         E6  minor    6.  Schumann.  50 

Bells  of  Corneville.    Waltzes.       3.       Pratt.  35 
Favorite  Authors.    Choice  melodies  simpli- 
fied by  B.  Maylath. 
No.  4.    Marche  de  Nuit.  (Gottschalk).  F. 

4.  75 
No.  8.    Grand  Polka  de  Concert.   (Gotts- 
chalk).   F.    4.                                              75 

No.  9.  LaR£ve.  (Wallace).  6.  4.  1.00 
Whims.  (Grillen).  D6.  4.  Schumann.  35 
My  Happiest  Day  in  Berlin.     Waltz.        3. 

Gung'l.  50 
II  Trovatore.    Fantasie  Brillante.       E6.    5. 

S.  Smith.  1.00 
Polka  Mazurka,  from  "  Chimes  of  Nor- 
mandy." C.  3.  Natif.  40 
Salem  Assemblies  Waltzes.  3.  Mssud.  35 
Silver  Forest  Echo  Polka.  Eb.  3.  Williajiis.  30 
Selection  of  Airs  from  "  Chimes  of  Nor- 
mandy."   3.                                Cramer.  1.00 


Music  by  Mail. — Music  is  sent  hy  mail,  the  expense 
being  one  cent  for  every  two  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof, 
one  or  two  cents  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music.  Persons 
at  a  distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  iu  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
these  rates. 


IGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC 


MRS.    FLORA    E.    BAERY,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.     124  Chandler  St. , 
near  Columbus  Avenue. 


GW.  FOSTER,  Conductor  and  Vocalist,  will  resume 
•  Lessons  on  and  after  Oct.  9, 1875,  at  690  Washiugton 
Street,  rooms  of  Woodward  &  Brown,  Boston.  Call  Sat- 
urdays frora  11  to  12  o'clock. 


iel  1 1 


1. 


FOR    THE    NEXT    MUSICAL    SEASON. 


Clarke's  Reed  Organ  Melodies, 


AwABDED  to  L.  POSTAWKA  &  CO.,  Cambridgeport, 
Mass  The  United  States  Centennial  Commission  an- 
nounces the  following  as  the  Ijasis  of  an  Award  to  Loois 
PoSTAWKA  &  Co.,  Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  for  ]PIAW« 
SXOOIi.  Kepokt. — For  ingenuity  of  constiniction,  and 
firmness  and  immovability  when  in  use. 

A.  T.  GOSnORN,  Director-General. 
rsEALl.  J-  E-  HAWLET,  President. 

Attest:  J.  L.  CAJIPBELL,  Secretary. 
•  '  We  think  the  Stool  one  of  the  best  ever  offered  to  the 
public.  STEINWAY  &  SONS,  New  York." 


T\/rTTCITn  Realizing  how  much  time  and  efEort  are 
iViUloiVji  consumed,  both  by  Professionals  and 
Amateurs,  in  the  search  for  good  music,  m  sufflcrent 
number  and  variety  for  the  constant  demand,  Miss 
Brown  offers  her  assist.<ince  in  selecting  It,  for  teachmg 
or  concert  purposes,  or  to  increase  private  repertoires. 
This  has  been  done  successfully  in  England,  and  iiEs  a 
great  need  here. 
References:— Mr.  Wm.  H.  Sherwood,  Rev.  Dr.  C.  A. 

^^'^^°^-  jynss  MARIE  A.  BROWN, 

P.  O.  Box  900,  Boston. 
N.B.— Not  an  agency,  nor  carried  on  in  the  interest  of 
any  firm.  ^^^ 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO., 

PubUshers  of  Music  and  Music  Books.   Dealers 
in  Pianos,  Reed  Organs,  and  all  other  Musical 
Instruments,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
44:0  &  451   Tf^asbing-tou  Street,   Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO., 

[SUCCBSSOBS  TO  J.  L.  PETEKS,] 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
943  Broadway,  New  ITork. 

II*  m.w  muwmmm  ^  mm^^ 

[successors    to    LBB    &    WALKEB,] 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music 
and  Musical  Merchandise. 

033  Cbemtnut  Street,  Plillaaleliiliia. 

The  above  three  stores  have  close  connections, 
so  that  the  same  music  and  the  same  music 
books  may  be  seen  and  are  for  sale  in  eacli 
store;  as  also  in  the  stores  of  the  following 
special  Agents : 

Music  Publishers,   and  Wholesale    and  Retail 
Dealers  in  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musical 
Instruments,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
The  largest  stock  in  the  North  West. 
Cbicagro,  III. 

Sherman,  Hyde  &  Co., 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Music,  Music 
Books,  Musical  Instruments  and  Musical  Mer- 
chandise. 

San  Francisco. 


By  Wm.  H.  Clabke,  $2.50  in  Boards,  S3.00  in  Cloth,  $4.00  Gilt.  A  great  deal  of  music 
made  for  Reed  instruments  is  merely  Piano  music.  It  is  quite  true,  that  on  the  modern  Reed 
Organ,  one  can  play  anything  in  the  compass  of  the  instrument,  providing  the  music  is  not  too 
rapid  for  the  clear  "  speech"  of  the  reeds,  and  produce  a  good  effect.  Still  there  is  a  true 
Reed  Organ  Music,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  instrument,  and  sounds  better  on  that  than  on 
anything  else. 

This  kind  of  music  almost  exclusively  fills  the  collection  of  "  Melodies."  A  little  concession 
is  made  to  convenience  of  playing  among  amateurs,  by  retaining  a  simple  chord  bass,  which 
will  be  found  attached  to  part  of  the  pieces.  Otherwise,  the  airs  are  in  strict  Reed  organ  style,  as 
will  be  well  believed  by  those  who  accidentally  commence  at  the  beginning,  and  are  drawn  on 
by  the  beauty  of  the  contents,  until  one  is  really  reluctant  to  leave  the  book  before  the  end  is 
reached.    There  are  200  pages,  full  Sheet  Music  size,  and  about  120  pieces. 


{In  Prospect). 


61apke*g  HapmoniG  School  for  the  Organ. 


By  Wm.  H.  Clarkb. 


This  fine  book  will  be  ready  for  the  use  of  Organists  on  their  return  from  the  summer  vaca- 
tions. A  glance  at  the  manuscript  will  show  that  the  author  is  quite  likely  to  make  as  happy  a 
"  hit "  as  in  the  case  of  his  "  Modern  School  for  Reed  Organs  "  which  has  been  a  perfect  success. 

The  present  book,  which  is  for  Pipe  Organs,  aims  to  train  the  learner,  at  one  and  the  same 
time  to  play  on  the  organ,  and  to  compose  and  extemporise  on  it.  Thus,  after  mastering  some 
explanations,  and  working  through  a  number  of  the  usual,  (and  some  unusual)  exercises,  he 
is  allowed  to  study  an  organ  piece  in  two  parts.  No  sooner  has  he  studied  it,  than  he  is  told 
how  it  is  made : — how  he  can  make  one  like  it ;  and  may  begin  to  put  two  little  musical  ideas 
together  in  a  ruleable  way,  so  as  to  produce  a  very  short  organ  piece,  but  one  of  good  combinsi- 
tion.  On  this  plan,  practice  and  composition  go  on  together,  until  the  young  organist,  at  his 
first  essay  in  playing  in  public,  is  able  reasonably  well  to  make  his  own  interludes  and  volun- 
taries. 


OItsr"^A7'..A.IE?/ID  !      By  L.  O.  Emerson. 


By  a.  N.  Johnson. 


By  ERNEST  PAUER. 


A  book  for  Singing  Classes.  The  demand  for  books  especially  denoted  to  the  needs  of  singing 
classes  continues  unabated ;  and,  very  properly,  this  demand  is  in  the  direction  of  secular, 
more  than  sacred  music ;  since  to  many,  it  seems  like  trifling,  to  practice  the  sounds  of  the 
scale,  and  the  technics  of  singing,  in  connection  with  what  should  be  sung  in  a  "  reverential " 
way.  The  brilliant  "  Onward  "  wUl  be  well  filled  with  the  most  interesting  music,  of  all  kinds 
that  are  useful  to  practice. 


(JuHt  PublisJied). 

Jflisi's  New  IW  for  Ingli  Base,  $1.00, 

A  remarkably  clear,  easy  and  thorough  method  of  learning  to  play  Chukch  Music,  Gleb 
Music,  and  all  Music  containing  Chords,  or  that  has  JfoMr  or  more  Paris.  All  who  play  for 
other  people  to  sing  need  to  learn  to  play  Chords,  and  these  instructions,  which  are  simplicity 
itself,  and  these  exercises,  will  enable  one  to  do  it,  even  without  a  teacher,  thus  greatly  enrich- 
ing the  fullness  of  the  Organ  or  Piano  playing.  Order  by  full  title,  Johnson's  New  Method  for 
Thorough  Base. 

The  Church  Offering,    bxj  l.  o.  emersoj^. 

This  book  brings  together,  for  the  first  time,  all  the  music,  both  in  Anthem  and  Chant  form, 
that  is  needed  to  make  variety  in  the  service  of  Episcopal  churches.  The  Anthems,  Te  Deums, 
Glorias,  &c.,  will  however,  sound  well  in  any  place;  and  the  collection  will  be  valuable  as  an 
Anthem  book  for  any  choir. 

(Just  Published). 

THE  EUDIMENTS  OF  MUSIC.    50  cts.    by  wm.  h.  cumminos.        ';■ 

This  is  a  new  and  very  sensible  Primer  of  Music,  which  commences  with  the  idea  that  sounds 
are  represented  by  lines  and  spaces,  and  their  length,  by  notes ;  an  idea  which  is  valuable' 
enough  to  commend  the  whole  book,  which  is  a  good  one  to  place  in  a  pupil's  hands. 

(Just  Published). 


A  very  "nice"  book,  which  contains  the  Scales,  Arpeggios,  exercises  in  Thirds,  &c.,  &c., 
being  about  all  the  stock  of  those  who  make  instruction  books.  Plain  explanations,  a  history 
of  the  Pianoforte,  and  a  list  of  musical  terms,  make  this  a  valuable  collection  of  materials. 

[Just  Published). 

THE   OUGAN.      80  cts.      BY  DR.  John  Stainee. 

A  very  attractive  and  useful  work,  with  history  and  description  of  the  Organ,  illustrated 
with  plates,  directions  for  practice,  a  full  pedal  course,  and  a  number  of  exercises  and  pieces 
for  study. 


Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  449  &  451  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


"=>'     K 


ouriial  af  Mirnx. 
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Dr.  Hanslick  on  the  Music  of  the  Paris 
Exposition. 

(TransLited  for  this  Journal  from  the  Neue  Freie  Presse 
of  Vienna.) 

Paris,  June  24,  1878. 

The  oiEcial  World's  Exposition  Concerts 
stride  along  with  seven-league  boots — I  -will 
not  say,  however,  in  the  pnblic  favor.  The 
first  Orchestral  Concert  in  the  great  festival 
hall  of  the  Trocadgro  possessed  a  strong  mag- 
net in  the  novelty  of  the  hall  itself.  But  the 
second,  already,  (which  offered  an  Overture  by 
Lalo,  operatic  and  ballet  fragments  by  Delde- 
vez  and  Bizet,  a  Symphony  by  Gouvy  and 
finally  the  Zampa  Overture)  gathered  only  half 
as  many  hearers.  Moreover  the  first  two  pro- 
ductions of  French  Chamber  music  in  the  lit- 
tle hall  ("  Salle  des  Conferences  ")  only  enticed 
a  moderate  handful  of  the  friends  of  music, 
who  on  entering  exchanged  queer  questioning 
looks  with  one  another.  For  in, this  moder- 
ately large  quadrangular  hall,  four  naked,  red 
stained  walls  stare  upon  us ; — no  columns,  no 
pictures,  no  arabesques,  not  the  smallest  strip 
of  gold,  and,  since  the  light  falls  in  from 
above,  not  a  window.  This  barrenness  pro- 
duced at  once  in  the  public  a  peculiarly  dis- 
mal, prison-like  mood  ;  I  verily  believe  that,  if 
any  one  had  had  the  good  idea  to  hang  up  his 
hat  and  umbrella  on  one  of  these  shame-faced 
red  walls,  this  breaking  of  the  flat  surface 
would  have  been  hailed  with  grateful  emotion. 
We  were  afterwards  informed  that  it  is  the  in- 
tention to  adorn  the  hall  with  valuable  pict- 
ures; in  spite  of  that,  we  cannot  obliterate 
the  first  melancholy  impression.  A  like  fault 
injured  the  programme,  and  was  more  sensibly 
felt  with  each  succeeding  Concert:  namely, 
the  exclusively  French  matter  of  which  it  was 
composed.  In  the  grand  Orchestra  Concerts 
they  seek  to  supply  the  dearth  of  original 
French  Symphonies  through  numerous  Operat- 
ic fragments,  which  in  a  concert  hall  of  course 
lose  half  of  their  eilect — and  frequently  that 
half  is  all  they  have  got  to  lose.  In  the  small 
hall  they  go  one  step  further  and  play  occasion- 
ally arranged  Orchestral  Compositions  as 
"French  Chamber  Music."  Thus,  for  example, 
an  Andantino  fromLalo's  Opera  "Fiesco,"  ar- 
ranged for  eight  instruments,  a  Viola  Concerto 
by  Garcin,  etc.  The  first  Chamber  perform 
ance  opened  with  a  Quintet  by  Onslew,  the 
second  with  a  Quartet  by  Cherubini.  With 
these  two  composers, — the  half-Englishman 
and  the  acclimated  Italian,  the  Frenchmen  had 
played  out  their  finest,  nay  their  sole  celebri- 
ties in  Quartet  music.  All  the  rest  emanated 
from  masters  who  are  yet  alive,  and  who  bid 
fair  to  live  much  longer  than  their  works. 
Right  clever,  graceful  moments  gleam  from 
these  compositions  by  Lalo,  Deldevez,  Garcin, 
Gouvy,  Massenet,  Widor,  Morel ;  hardly  one 
of  them  lacks  skill ;  but  all  that  is  not  music 
from  the  spring;  it  is  derived,  conducted  here 


through  pipes,  and  filtied.  It  leaves  its  thirs- 
ty, and  we  care  not  to  drink  any  more. 

Such  new  French  instrumental  music  can 
only  be  enjoyed  in  little  doses,  between  other 
solid  dishes,  but  not  in  masses  and  exclusively. 
A  favorite  movement  out  of  a  favorite  Quartet 
of  Mozart,  Beethoven  or  Schubert  must  have 
risen  like  a  fiery  sun  over  these  pale,  flickering 
little  candles  and  called  forth  a  shout  of  joy. 
This  in  the  end  is  what  every  musical  person 
feels;  and  since  each  one  confesses  the  griev- 
ance to  another,  it  follows  that  the  oflBcial 
French  concerts  cannot  in  the  long  run  find  in- 
crease of  audience.  The  French  shine  in  Op- 
era, not  in  instrumental  music;  therefore  they 
commit  a  wrong  against  themselves,  when  they 
represent  Auber,  Hfirold,  Halgvy,  Gounod 
through  symphonic  fragments. 

The  only  way  of  half  escaping  this  monoto- 
ny, at  least  of  turning  it  into  an  instructive 
form,  the  French  Commission  have  quite  un- 
necessarily cut  themselves  oS  from  by  fixing 
the  point  of  departure  for  their  Concerts  so 
late  as  the  year  1830.  Compositions  of  LuUy, 
Rameau  and  Rousseau,  followed  up  by  the 
noted  composers  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
Empire,  chronologically  arranged,  would  have 
ensured  high  interest  and  have  done  no  dis- 
honor to  French  genius.  Is  the  historical  feel- 
ing here  entirely  lost  then  ?  Banished  from 
the  .concert  hall,  could  it  not  at  least  find  an 
asylum  in  the  theatre  ?  They  have  been  at 
work  for  the  past  three  years  on  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  world  exhibition.  This  space  of 
time  might  have  well  sufficed  for  the  study  and 
rehearsal  of  some  of  the  best  French  Operas  of 
older  epochs,  and  for  retaining  the  services  of 
the  three  opera  theatres  which  enjoy  the  subsi- 
dy of  the  government.  That  would  have  been 
worthy  of  a  World  Exposition,  and  have  re- 
dounded to  the  glory  of  French  music  more 
than  this  long  procession  of  oflBcial  concerts. 
Formerly  it  required  no  World  Exhibition  and 
no  Commission,  to  remind  the  lyric  theatres  of 
the  older  repertoire ;  the  Sunday  was  devoted 
to  it  as  a  rule ;  and  only  three  years  ago  I  could 
report  from  here  in  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  on  the 
performance  of  Operas  by  Gretry  and  by  Isou- 
ard.  Now  neither  the  "  Opera  Comique  "  nor 
the  "  Thgatre  Lyrique  "  thinks  of  such  things. 
The  Grand  Opera  has  completely  forgotten  all 
about  them ;  it  knows  neither  Alceste  nor  Armi- 
da,  neither  Fernando  Cortex  nor  La  Yestale  ;  in- 
deed its  memory  is  so  short,  that  it  no  longer 
recollects  Auber.  When  a  great  Commemora- 
tion Festival  was  held  for  Auber  on  the  39th 
January,  1877,  after  the  unveiling  of  his  mon- 
ument in  the  Pfere-Lachaise,  they  were  unpre- 
pared for  La  Muette  de  Portici ;  the  Grand  Op- 
era gave  only  a  fragment,  followed  by  a  pastic- 
cio from  different  operas  (some  of  theui  not  l^y 
Auber).  They  had  time  enough  for  prepara- 
tion, for  Auber,  we  all  know,  died  on  the  13th 
May,  1871,  that  is  to  say  six  years  and  a  half 
earlier.     It  is  simply  a  shame ;  the  Grand  Op- 


era of  Paris  to-day  has  neither  Masaniello  nor 
any  other  work  of  Auber  on  its  repertoire. 

Besides  the  French  music,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  compositions  of  foreign  nations  are  to 
be  represented  in  a  long  series  of  concerts,  in 
the  Trocadero  hall,  by  specially  invited  orches- 
tras, Italian,  Russian,  Spanish,  English.  A 
seemingly  magnificent  idea,  in  reality  an  im- 
practicable one.  The  Hollanders  have  begun 
with  concert  playing;  nine-tenths  of  the  great 
Trocadero  hall  were  empty.  And  yet  the  or- 
chestra of  Amsterdam  stands  in  the  best  repute, 
and  found  even  here  no  voices  but  of  recogni- 
tion. .  Only  there  were  not  enough  people,  who 
could  feel  an  irresistible  longing  for  a  dozen 
orchestral  works  by  unknown  Dutch  compos- 
ers. It  is  plain  that  the  thousands,  who  come 
here  to  see  Paris  and  the  Exposition,  by  no 
means  propose  to  confine  themselves  tour'  or 
five  times  a  week  in  a  concert  hall.  Music  be- 
longs unquestionably  to  every  world  exhibi- 
tion, but  we  see.it  in  a  different  light.  Where 
do  the  visitors  of  the  Champs  de  Mars  most 
eagerly  throng  ?  About  the  Hungarian  "Czar- 
da,  "  when  the  gypsies  play ;  or  to  the  Morocco 
coffee  house,  as  soon  as  the  droll  plaint  of  the 
little  Oriental  orchestra  is  heard.  If  there 
were  a  hospitable  Tyrolese  house  at  the  Exhi- 
bition, from  whose  floor  the  voices  of  the  ex- 
cellent Rainer  singers  might  resound,  there 
would  be  no  end  of  crowding  thither.  Nay, 
the  commonest  Viennese  dance  orchestra  with 
waltzes  of  Strauss  and  Lanner  would  wonder- 
fully enliven  the  whole  Exhibition;  the  wide, 
beautiful  garden  grounds  are  actually  languish- 
ing for  music.  That  sort  of  performances, 
lively  and  unpretentious,  free  and  in  the  free 
open  air,  are  the  true  exhibition  music,  for  the 
want  of  which  we  suffer  here.  This  want  of 
musical  life  is  what  the  stiff  concerts  in  the 
gigantic  Trocadgro  hall  cannot  supply. 

After  the  Hollanders  came  the  Italians,  rep- 
resented by  the  La  Scala  orchestra  from  Milan. 
They  have  better  understood  the  (here  indis- 
pensable) art  of  reclame,  and  have  secured  more 
numerous  attendance.  The  Italian  colony  in 
Paris  is  very  strong,  and  so  was  the  applause. 
But  what  did  they  bring  us  ?  Symphonies, 
marches  and  overtures  by  Foroni,  Caialani, 
Gomez,  Bozzini,  Ponchielli,  Paccio,  Verdi  and 
Rossini.  Is  not  that  the  world  wrong  end 
foremost  ?  From  the  Italians  we  want  singers 
and  operas,  but  not  orchestra  players  and  Sym- 
phonies. They  are  a  more  musical  nation  than 
the  French,  but  even  less  symphouistic  in  their 
talent.  Their  glory  is  song  and  vocal  compo- 
sition. And  now  one  after  another  are  to  fol- 
low North  Amencans,  Spaniards,  Swedes  and 
Danes  with  the  newest  instrumental  composi- 
tions of  their  tone-poets.  Very  fine— but 
where  are  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  Jlozart,  Beet- 
hoven, Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann  ? 
Will  they  actually  pay  out  one  hundred  and 
two  concert  (^by  official  programme')  with  mere 
musical  silver  and  copper  coin  and   liide  the 
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gold  away  from  lis  ?  Yes,  they  tell  us,  these 
are  German  composers,  and  let  Germany  and 
Austria  provide  for  them.  With  yonr  leave, 
good  sirs,  these  are  not  German  composers  in 
your  official  sense ;  they  are  composers  of  the 
"World,  and,  if  Music  is  a  universal  language, 
it  has  become  so  through  these  masters  of  the 
language.  France,  as  host  and  master  of  the 
bouse,  should  have  had  the  pearls  of  classical 
music  presented  through  her  best  orchestra. 
That  Germany  would  not  attend  the  Exhibi- 
tion, the  French  knew  from  the  outset ;  and  if 
they  had  counted  on  the  Pliilharmonic  orches- 
tra of  Vienna,  they  would  have  reckoned  with- 
out the  host.  The  Viennese  "Philharmonics  " 
are  an  orchestra  of  the  first  rank,  as  certainly 
as  Faure  is  a  singer  of  the  first  rank.  But  if 
we  wish  to  hear  M.  Faure  in  Vienna,  we  have 
to  pay  him,  and — M.  Faure  is  a  rich  man. 

We  read  in  French  papers:  "The  reason 
why  no  Belgian  orchestra  takes  part  in  the 
World  Exhibition  is  purely  a  financial  one." 
Now  if  this  "  money  question  "  deters  the  mu- 
sicians of  neighboring  Brussels  from  the  jour- 
ney to  Paris,  how  much  more  stringently  it 
must  operate  against  the  musicians  of  Vienna ! 
Any  sensitiveness  on  the  part  of  the  French 
cannot  in  this  case  be  earnestly  meant,  nor  is 
there  any  such.  We  on  our  side  might  ask : 
"Would  the  Paris  Conservatoire  orchestra 
have  come  to  the  World  Exhibition  in  1878,  in 
case  the  Viennese  had  wished  it  ?  Certainly 
not;  for,  strange  to  say,  this  famous  Parisian 
orchestra  has  actually  refused  its  co-operation 
in  the  TrocadSro  Concerts.  In  fact  the  best 
orchestra  of  France  is  v/anting  in  tjiese  "  offi- 
cial" concerts,— that  orchestra  which,  precisely 
through  its  model  performances  of  classical 
instrumental  music,  above  all  the  Beethoven 
Symphonies,  enjoys  a  world-wide  reputation. 
Nor  has  the  visitor  of  the  Exhibition  any 
chance  to  hearPasdeloup's  excellent  "Concerts 
Populaires."  For  the  holding  back  of  the 
Paris  Conservatoire  an  artistic  excuse  is  given : 
The  Trocadero  hall  is  too  large  for  this  orches- 
tra of  only  90  persons,  whose  strength  lies  not 
in  massive  efl;ects,  but  in  the  finest  execution 
of  details. 

In  official  writings  of  the  present  govern- 
ment the  World's  Exhibition  of  1867  is  found 
fault  with  for  paying  too  little  regard  to  mu- 
sic. And  yet  in  the  year  1867  one  prize-sing- 
ing and  prize-playing  followed  another,  and 
the  competition  of  so  many  foreign  military 
bands,  vocal  clubs,  fanfares  and  brass  music 
had  something  peculiarly  fresh,  lively  and  ex- 
citiilg.  Indeed  they  went  perhaps  too  far  in 
their  zeal  for  music,  as  the  poor  success  of  the 
prizes  offered  for  the  best  "Hymn"  and  the 
best  "  Cantata,"  as  well  as  the  falling  through 
of  the  projected  "  historical  concerts  "  proves. 
The  phantom  of  magnificence  and  complete- 
ness stretched  to  still  more  gigantic  propor- 
tions this  time, — it  must  have  grown  quite  out 
■of  reach.  The  music  of  the  whole  world  was 
to  be  exhibited  in  the  compositions,  in  the  or- 
chestras, quartet  societies  and  singing  clubs  of 
all  nations,  and  even  in  the  national  music  of 
all  peoples!  The  participation  of  foreign 
national  music  {^^  mudqiie pittoresqiie  ")  actually 
turned  out  to  be  very  feeble,  scarcely  reaching 
half  a  dozen  varieties .  The  Russian  gypsies 
make  a/ujw«,  but  they  sing  in  the  garden  of 


the  Tuileries,  in  the  open  air,  not  in  the  Troc- 
adero hall.  And  so  with  regard  to  a  complete 
representation  of  the  orchestra  music  of  all  na- 
tions ;  it  is  not  possible,  and  besides  not  neces- 
sary in  a  World  Exhibition.  The  holding  it 
possible  and  declaring  it  necessary  was  from 
the  first  an  error  in  principle  of  the  French 
Commission,  whatever  ideal  views  may  have 
floated  before  its  mind.  Not  every  flower  of 
foreign  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  can  be 
transported  at  will  to  Paris.  The  finished 
facts  of  Art  and  of  Art-business  can  be  and 
are  here  exhibited:  the  musical  instruments 
and  the  compositions  of  all  cultured  peoples  in 
the  most  various  editions.  The  living  musical 
activity  itself — the  doing,  and  not  merely  the 
thing  done — is  much  too  firmly  rooted  in  its 
native  soil.  There  it  is  most  finely  practised 
and  there  best  appreciated.  Every  musical 
traveller  will  enjoy  hearing  in  Holland  the  or- 
chestra of  Amsterdam,  in  Italy  that  of  Milan. 
Here  in  Paris,  in  the  noise  and  confusion  of 
the  World  Exhibition,  we  lack  the  appetite 
and  leisure  for  continual  concert-going.  Two 
or  three  grand  musical  festivals,  not  more, 
with  programme  wholly  international,  and 
with  sole  regard  to  the  value  of  the  composi- 
tions, would  have  sufficed,  and  liave  made  a 
deeper  impression  than  this  "Well-tempered 
Clavichord "  of  34  musical  nations.  If  tlie 
success  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  Concerts  thus 
far  looks  more  like  the  disappointment  than 
the  fulfilment  of  a  hope,  the  reason  seems  to 
me  to  lie  less  in  accidental  miscarriages  (such 
as  the  frequent  begging  off  of  orchestras  al- 
ready announced),  than  in  the  original  exag- 
geration of  the  idea  itself.  It  is  not  well,  in 
mainly  industrial  exhibitions,  to  push  the  idea 
of  universality  too  far  on  the  side  of  intellect- 
ual production.  On  the  same  principle  one 
must  wish  to  have  the  best  German  Court  thea- 
tres perform  here  Goethe  and  Schiller,  or  Ital- 
ian actors  their  Goldoni,  Spanish  actors  Cald- 
eron,  e(c.  We  must  not  count  on  human 
susceptibility  for  too  much  at  once ;  still  less 
will  it  do  to  believe  that  the  collective  tone- 
life  of  all  peoples  can  be  brought  out  in  World 
Exhibition  form. 


Opera  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  London. 

GEORGES   BIZBT's    "  CARMEN." 
(From  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  June  24.) 

Spain  is  a  country  inhabited  by  gii^sies,  smug- 
glers, bull-figliters,  and  muleteers,  on  whom  a  sem- 
blance of  order  is  imposed  by  soldiers  only  a  little 
less  undisciplined  than  the  rest  of  this  gaudily 
attired,  recklessly  behaved  population.  The  mili- 
tary have  a  disastrous  habit  of  falling  in  love  with 
the  bright-eyed  daughters  of  the  gipsy  tribes,  some 
of. whom,  like  Carmeucita  or  Carmen,  the  prettiest 
girl  in  Seville,  make  a  pretence  of  earning  a  liveli- 
hood by  working  in  the  great  cigar  manufactory  of 
the  place.  The  cigar  manufactory  of  Seville  is  an 
establishment,  which  no  one  who  has  read  Prosper 
Merim^e's  description  of  it  in  the  charming  tale  on 
which  the  opera  of  Carmen  is  founded,  can  forget. 
But  description  and  reflection  count  for  very  little 
in  drama,  especially  drama  prepared  for  musical 
setting ;  and  of  Merimee's  literai'y  art  there  is  no 
trace  in  the  ingenious  and  highly  colored,  highly 
characteristic  Ijbretto  for  which  the  Spanish  tale  of 
Car)?i(!n— worthy  pendant  to  the  Corsican  tale  of 
Colomba,  from  the  same  pen — has  served  as  ground- 
work. Carmen  makes  a  much  freer  use  of  the  dag- 
ger than  does  the  innocent  Colomba  of  the  stiletto. 
Corsican  young"  ladies  of  good  birth  and  breeding 
reserve  tlie  stiletto  for  great  occasions,  and  mean- 
while wear  it  in  their  stays  in  lieu  of  what  used  to 
be  called  a  "  busk.'     But  the  gipsy  and  gipsified 


girls  of  the  cigar  manufactory  at  Seville  are  ready 
with  the  dagger  at  any  instant's  notice  and  on  the 
smallest  provocation.  Thus  the  playful  Carmen 
having  had  a  quarrel  with  one  of  her  young  friends'  ■ 
has  appealed  to  what  Merimee  assures  us  is  the  nl- 
tima  ratio  of  the  Sevillian  cigar-girl,  and  has  stabbed 
her  antagonist.  But  the  blow,  however  well  aimed, 
was  merely  the  expression  of  a  little  momentary 
piciue  ;  and  Carmen,  when  immediately  afterwards 
she  appears  on  the  stage,  shows  herself  petulant  and 
wilful  but  not  malicious.  Already  she  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  explaining  her  views  on  the  subject 
of  love,  which,  according  to  her  philosophy,  is  an 
agreeable  and  delightful  servant,  but  a  most  tyran- 
nical master,  and  as  such  not  to  be  tolerated.  The 
question  of  reciprocity  does  not  trouble  her.  If  she 
loves,  that  is  sufficient ;  and  so  much  the  worse  for 
the  loved  one  if  he  does  not  equally  love  her.  The 
German  poet  who  declares  that,  though  a  man  may 
once  in  his  life  love  without  having  his  passion  re- 
turned, yet  that  he  who,  does  so  a  second  time  is  a 
fool  at  whom  "sun  and  moon  and  stars"  must 
laugh,  and  who  must  himself  laugh  even  if  his  love 
kills  him,  would  have  met  with  but  little  sympathy 
from  Carmen.  She  can  be  affectionate,  devoted, 
and,  for  a  time,  constant ;  but  if  she  ceases  to  love 
she  will  not  affect  a  sentiment  she  no  longer  feels; 
and  she  sets  her  face  absolutely  against  tlie  im])or- 
tunities  of  unrequited  affection,  wliich  for  her  has 
no  meaning.  She  can  understand  a  man's  killing 
her  for  not  accepting  his  love  ;  but  she  will  not  al- 
low herself  to  be  wearied  and  worried  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  mysterious  passion  which  comes  and  goes 
and  can  neither  be  forced  nor  controlled.  Her 
theory,  or  rather  her  temperament  (fin-  it  is  to  her 
temperament  that  the  theory  imagined  for  her  by 
the  ingenious  librettists  is  due)  seems  to  place  her 
at  an  advantage  in  her  dealing  with  men.  But 
though  the  love  she  feels  is  of  the  kind  which  Sten- 
dahl  in  his. celebrated  treatise  calls  "amour-gout," 
yet  the  love  she  inspires  is  that  terrible  "  amour- 
passion  "  which  may  cause  heroic  actions  and  also 
great  crimes.  As  for  her  external  characteristics, 
they  are  completely  in  harmony  with  her  mental 
and  moral  disposition.  One  can  guess  her  proba- 
ble actions  from  her  appearance  and  demeanor  as 
painted  by  Merimee,  or — what  comes  to  the  same 
thing — as  exhibited  on  the  stage  by  Miss  Minnie 
Hauk,  whose  Carmen  is  a  perfect  realization  of 
Merimee's  conception.  If,  for  a  moment,  some  one 
should  suggest  that  the  conduct  of  the  captivating  • 
young  gipsy  does  not  bear  the  stamp  of  the  purest 
morality,  tlie  idea,  without  being  objected  to,  need 
not  have  more  attention  paid  to  it  than  it  deserves. 
She  is  a  beautiful,  graceful,  sympathetic  sort  of  sav- 
age, with  much  that  is  lovable  in  her,  or  she  would 
not  inspire  so  much  love. 

In  the  first  scene  Carmen,  after  singing  a  very 
quaint  Spanish  song,  which,  being  called  "  La 
Habanera,"  may  possibly  be  of  Havannese  origin, 
retires  with  her  lively,  unbusiness  like  companions 
to  the  cigar  factory,  stabs  one  of  them,  as  already 
mentioned,  and  is  forthwith  taken  charge  of  by 
some  dragoons  who  are  doing  the  duty,  of  police. 
The  captain  orders  his  men  to  fasten  her  hands  to- 
gether. In  the  prettiest  manner  possible  she  makes 
Jos^  the  dragoon  in  question,  admit  that  he  loves 
her,  sings  him  a  very  engaging  air  in  the  Spanish 
style,  and  then  appeals  to  him  to  set  her  free. 
Without  much  hesitation  he  consents.  But  when 
the  guard  appears  in  order  to  take  her  ofi'  to  prison, 
she  reassumes  the  handcuffs,  and  slipping  them  off 
as  if  by  accident,  disappears  as  the  curtain  falls  on 
a  very  lively  first  act. 

The  second  act,  however,  is  still  livelier.  Here 
the  scene  is  laid  in  a  tavern,  where  gipsies  ai-e  sing- 
ing, dancing,  and  playing  the  guitar,  while  officers 
are  listening,  applauding,  and  making  love  to  them. 
Carmen  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  anyone.  She 
is  thinking  of  Jos6,  who,  for  allowing  her  to  escape, 
has  had  to  undergo  two  months'  imprisonment. 
Suddenly  Jos6  appears.  Carmen  sings  to  him, 
when  in  the  midst  of  her  song  the  recall  is  heard. 
The  unfortunate  dragoon,  not  yet  altogether  de- 
moralized, thinks  of  going  back  to  barracks ;  but 
when  Carmen  tells  him  tauntingly  to  do  so,  and 
hints  that  he  had  better  leave  her  altogether,  he  re- 
solves to  stay.  For  the  attentions  of  Jose's  officers 
she  cares  nothing  ;  and  she  equally  rejects  the  ad- 
vances made  to  her  by  a  famous  bull-fighter,  Esca- 
millo  by  name,  who  tries  to  please  her  by  singing 
in  a  loud  voice  a  tune  which,  in  a  disfigured  shape, 
he  has  borrowed  from  the  beautiful  melody  of  the 
finale  of  the  third  act  of  Ernemi.  Carmen  loves  no 
one  but  Jose,  and  if  Jose  does  not  love  her  in  re- 
turn so  much  the  worse  for  him.  But  Josfi  is  deep- 
ly enamored  of  her  and  agrees  to  go  with  her  to 
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tlie  mountains,  and  there  lead  the  life  of  a  smug- 
o'ler.  The  part  of  Jose  is  played  by  Signer  Cam- 
panini,  that  of  Escanaillo,  the  bullfighter,  by  Signor 
del  Puente.  Both  these  characters  are  well  sus- 
tained. So,  also,  is  that  of  a  virtuous  peasant  girl, 
impersonated  by  Mdlle.  Valleria.  The  peasant  girl, 
Michaela  by  name,  is  a  sort  of  Alice,  who  comes  to 
Jose  with  news  of  his  mother,  and  urges  him  in 
somewhat  conventional  strains  to  quit  the  gipsies 
and  return  to  his  home,  when  all  will  be  forgotten. 
Jos6  does  not  quite  see  the  force  of  these  arguments, 
until  at  last,  his  mother  being  at  the  point  of  death, 
he  goes  back  to  his  family.  Carmen  meanwhile 
has  become  tired  of  a  man  who  is  neither  good  nor 
,  bad,  and  on  his  departure  takes  up  with  the  bold 
bull-fighter.  This  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  third 
act.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  Jos6  reappears, 
and  is  now  ready  to  follow  Carmen  to  the  utter- 
most end  of  the  earth.  But  Carmen  no  longer  loves 
him,  and  she  tells  him  so.  A  bnll-fight,  moreover, 
is  taking  place ;  and  when  the  air  of  the  bull-fighter 
(vulgarized  from  Verdi)  is  shouted  forth  from  the 
arena,  Jose  sees  that  this  song  of  triumph  fills  Car- 
men's heart  with  joy.  Thereupon  he  stabs  her, 
calling  her  his  "  adored  Carmen  ;  "  and  when  the 
victorious  Escamillo  appears  to  receive  her  congrat- 
ulations and  embraces  she  is  dead. 

Carmen  is  a  stirring  opera,  full  of  movement  and 
variety,  for  which  a  lang  life  and  a  merry  one  may 
^safely  be  predicted.  The  score  would  perhaps  have 
been  none  the  worse  for  a  little  more  music  of  the 
caniahih  kind.  But  the  wayward,  impetuous  hero- 
ine is  not  the  sort  of  young  lady  whom  one  can 
fancy  singing  scenas  in  set  form,  with  introductory 
recitative,  andante,  and  cabahtta  ;  and  the  work  as 
it  stands  is  doubtless  what  the  composer,  as  well  as 
.  the  authors,  intended  it  to  be.  By  its  style  it  be- 
longs neither  to  musical  comedy  nor  to  opfira 
bouffe.  But  it  reminds  one  more  of  La  Perichole 
than  of  the  Marriage  of  Figaro  ;  and  a  clever  ac- 
tress with  a  nice  voice  and  some  power  of  singing 
with  expression,  while  quite  unable  to  undertake 
the  part  of  Susanna  or  of  the  Countess,  might  possi- 
bly achieve  a  success  as  Carmen.  This  implies  no 
disparagement  of  Miss  Minnie  Hauk,  who  is  a  fin- 
ished vocalist,  capable  of  doing  justice  to  the  mu- 
sic of  the  greatest  composers.  But  Carmen  is  a 
character  which  makes  more  urgent  demands  on 
the  acting  than  on  the  singing  powers  of  its  repre- 
sentative ;  and,  if  Miss  Hauk  sang  less  admirably 
than  she  in  fact  does,  her  impersonation  of  the 
warm-hearted,  passionate,  capricious,  fascinating, 
and  most  original  gipsy  girl  would  reconcile  her 
audience  to  any  such  deficiency,  or  rather  would 
render  them  unable  to  perceive  it.  Her  Carmen  is 
nothing  less  than  a  perfect  embodiment  of  a  very 
bright  artistic  creation.  She  enters  into  the  spirit 
of  the  character,  lives  it,  and  is  never  anything  but 
Carmen  from  Carmen's  first  entry  until  her  tragic 
end.  Her  look,  gestures,  walk,  general  air,  and 
demeanor  all  belong  to  one  another  and  to  the  part. 
Signor  Campanini  showed  much  dramatic  power  as 
the  infatuated  soldier,  especially  in  the  very  effec- 
tive final  scene ;  and  Signor  del  Puente  was  suffi- 
ciently animated  as  a  toreador.  But  Carmen  is  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  opera  ;  and  it  is  to  Miss  Minnie 
Hank's  impersonation  of  a  character  which  suits 
her  as  though  she  had  been  created  for  the  express 
purpese  of  playing  it  that  the  success  of  this  very 
Spanish,  very  Bohemian  work  will  mainly  be  due. 


Mme.  Pappenhbim  in  "Fidblio." 

(From  the  Times,  July  1.) 

Since  the  regretted  death  of  Therese  Tietjens  a 
new  Leonora — Beethoven's  Leonora — ^was  hardly 
expected,  at  least,  for  some  time  to  come.  Ficldio 
(or,  as  tlie  great  musician  would  persist  in  calling 
it,  Leonore),  nevertheless,  was  given  on  Saturday 
night,  with  a  representative  of  the  chief  personage 
worthy  in  all  respects  to  undertake  the  task.  Mdme. 
Pappenheim  has  made  a  wide  step  forward  by  her 
performance  on  this  occasion.  Fidelio  demands 
still  higher  qualities  for  effective  portrayal  than 
Valentine,  and  the  new-comer  gave  unquestionable 
proofs  that  she  possessed  them.  Her  general  con- 
ception of  the  character  is  the  true  one,  according, 
in  fact  (like  that  of  Tietjens),  with  the  traditions 
we  have  derived  from  its  earliest  exponent  in  this 
country,  Mdme.  Schroeder  Devrient,  who,  though 
born  at  Hamburgh  little  more  than  a  month  in  ad- 
vance of  the  production  of  Pidelio  (Vienna,  Novem- 
ber 20,  1S05),  may  also  have  been  influenced  by 
those  attaching  to  Mdlle.  Milder,  Beethoven's  orig- 
inal Leonore,  whom  she  must  have  seen  when  the 
opera  was  reproduced  with  sundry  omissions,  addi- 


tions, and  modifications,  not  only  in  the  score,  but 
in  the  libretto.  This  was  in  1814,  at  the  Kiirath- 
ner-Thor,  and  in  five  successive  years  Fidelio  was 
frequently  played  at  the  Wiener  Hoftheater  — 
Schroeder  first  appearing  as  Leonore  in  1822.  She 
is  always  cited  as  the  model  Fidelio,  and  though, 
passing  over  many  othei-s,  we  have  had  such  Leo- 
noras on  the  English  stage  as  Malibran  (1836),  and 
on  the  Italian  stage  as  Sophie  Cruvelli  (1851),  there 
is  every  chance  of  her  continuing  to  be  thus  regard- 
ed. Further  statistics  with  reference  to  a  theme  so 
familiar,  and  so  often  dwelt  upon  at  length,  would 
be  superfluous.  Enough  that  Mdme.  Pappenheim 
adopts  the  strict  German  reading,  and  therein  is 
true  to  herself,  her  country,  and  her  country's 
Beethoven.  In  the  first  scene,  when  the  faithful 
and  courageous  wife,  clad  in  boy's  attire,  comes  on 
the  stage,  she  was  hardly  mistress  of  her  means, 
and  the^udience  were  surprised  to  see  her  persist- 
ently holding  a  handkerchief  to  her  face.  The 
cause  of  tBis  was  subsequently  explained.  Just  be- 
fore the  anticipated  entry  of  i?idelio,  Mdme  Pappen- 
heim was  suddenly  seized  with  that  disagreeable 
inconvenience,  a  bleeding  at  the  nose.  But  this, 
happily,  in  a  very  brief  time,  passed  off.  The 
quartet,  "  in  canon,"  "  II  cor  e  la  mia  f6"  (we  pur- 
posely cite  the  Italian  text),  for  Marcellina,  Leono- 
ra, Eocoo,  and  Jacquino,  suffered  inevitably  more 
or  less  from  the  contretemps,  and  was  not,  as  usually 
happens,  encored ;  but,  later  on,  Mdme.  Pappen- 
heim had  regained  her  composure,  which  was  fully 
declared  in  the  fine  trio  with  Rocco  and  Marcellina, 
"  Coraggio  !  orsu."  The  test  point  of  the  first  act, 
the  grand  soliloquj',  beginning  with  the  recitative, 
"A  qual  furor  ti  condurrp.l'orribile  sete  di  vendet- 
ta," after  Leonora  has  overheard  the  conversation 
between  Pizarro  and  Rocco,  found  her  quite  herself, 
and  we  have  rarely  heard  it  declaimed  and  sung 
with  more  intelligence.  The  beautiful  adagio  (ad- 
dress to  "  Hope,")  "  0  tu,  la  cui  dolce  possanza," 
while  taken,  as  we  thought — "  adagio  "  though  it  be 
— a  little  too  slowly,  was  a  noticeable  example  of 
emotional  expression,  subdued  and  impassioned  by 
turns.  The  concluding  allegro,  "  Celeste  ardor 
m'accende,"  although  the  spirit  was  not  wanting, 
appeared  somewhat  deficient  in  power ;  but  this 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  already 
mentioned. 

Passing  over  the  duet  in  which  Leonora  obtains 
Rocco's  consent  to  help  in  preparing  the  grave  for 
Florestan  (a  duet  not  easy  to  pass  over,  by  the  way), 
we  come  to  the  second  act,  where  Mdme.  Pappen- 
heim most  conspicuously  displayed  her  ability  as  an 
actress  of  the  real  stamp  and,  as  we  have  hinted,  a 
true  Fidelio.  Each  of  the  well-known  points  in  the 
wonderful  scene  of  the  dungeon,  when  the  despair- 
ing Leonora  first  recognizes  the  voice  of  her  doomed 
husband,  whose  grave  she  is  assisting  the  seeming- 
ly-inflexible but"  kind-hearted  goaler  to  dig,  was 
brought  out  with  eloquent  meaning.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  enumerate  them  one  after  another,  "Fidelio" 
having  long  been  a  household  word  in  this  as  in 
other  countries,  where  the  story  of  "  Die  eheliche 
Liebe,"  the  purest  and  noblest  exemplification  of  de- 
voted conjugal  love  belonging  to  the  lyric  drama,  is 
familiar.  The  duet  in  A  minor,  "  All'  opra  orsu" 
(where  trombones  are  introduced  with  such  myste- 
rious effect),  and  the  lovely  trio  in  the  major  key, 
(occasionally  so  like  Mozart),  "  Fia  grata  al  Ciel," 
in  which  Florestan  expresses  his  gratitude  to  the 
unknown  Leonora,  who,  in  spite  of  Rocco,  has  giv- 
en him  wine  and  bread,  were  beyond  reproach. 
But  the  culminating  point  was,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  magnificent  quartet,  when  Fidelio,  inter- 
posing between  her  husband  and  his  relentless  ene- 
my, directs  a  pistol  at  the  breast  of  the  would-be- 
assassin  just  as  he  is  about  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
pose. All  this  was  forcibly  delineated,  and  the 
applause  was  no  less  hearty  than  general.  The 
d\iet,  in  which  husband  and  wife  give  expression  to 
rapture  at  their  unexpected  reunion,  slightly  over- 
taxed the  powers  of  our  Leonora ;  and  no  wonder, 
bearing  in  mind  how  strenuously  she  had  exerted 
herself  She,  nevertheless,  got  through  it  bravely, 
and  like  one  fully  alive  to  its  dramatic  purport.  To 
conclude,  Mdme.  Pappenheim's  Fidelio,  a  success 
most  legitimately  obtai:ned,  merits  every  acknowl- 
edgment as  such. 

Among  her  associates  may  be  especially  singled 
out  Mdlle.  Bauermeister  and  Signor  Galassi.  Mdlle. 
Bauermeister  is  an  excellent  Marcellina,  singing 
her  one  air,  "  Se  il  ver  mi  dice  il  cor  "  as  correctly 
and  with  as  much  point  as  could  be  wished,  and 
proving  of  material  value  in  the  concerted  music, 
which  she  has  evidently  well  studied.  The  Pizarro 
of  Signor  Galassi  also  merits  high  praise.  We 
have  rarely,  indeed,  seen  a  more  competent  repre- 


sentative of  tliat  somewhat  ungrateful  cliaracter, 
furnished  with  music  not  by  any  means  easy  to  ex- 
ecute, and  a  villain  of  the  deepest  dye,  winning' no 
sympathy.  The  great  air,^"  Ah  !  vendicar  potro  " 
(to  which  Weber  owes  something),  with  its  formid- 
able orchestral  accompaniment,  was  easily  mastered 
by  this  gentleman,  and  declaimed  with  the  fierce 
energy  .that  is  its  characteristic.  Signor  Rinaldini 
was  a  good  Jacquino,  Signor  Bettini,  who  appears 
to  be  acquainted  with  almost  every  known  opera, 
played  Florestan,  Signor  Behrens  was  Rocco,  and 
Signor  Franceschi  the  Minister.  The  performance 
generally  was  one  of  more  than  ordinary  merit. 
The  orchestra,  under  Sir  Michael  Costa,  was  admi- 
rable throughout.  Tsvo  overtures  were  given — ' 
that  called,  by  universal  consent,  Fidelio  (in  E  ma- 
jor), and  the  one  generally  recognized  as  "  No.  3," 
the  longest  and  grandest  of  those  in  C  major.  The 
first-named  preceded  the  opera ;  the  other  was  in- 
troduced between  the  acts — which  we  cannot  but 
look  upon  as  a  mistake,  insomuch  as  its  overwhelm- 
ing brilliancy  is  enough  to  indispose  the  mind  of 
hearers  for  the  grave  music  to  follow,  in  the  dun- 
geon scene  of  Florestan.  It  might  as  well  be  placed 
at  the  end,  in  lieu  of  the  choral  finale,  which  is 
qnite  as  exhilarating.  Moreover,  this  overture  in 
C  is  an  epitome  of  the  opera,  just  as  much  as  the 
overture  to  Der  FrsischiUx  is  an  epitome  of  the 
dramatic  masterpiece  of  Weber.  True,  the  over- 
ture between  the  acts  was  so  superbly  executed  that 
a  repetition  was  insisted  upon ;  and  this  being  ac- 
corded (without  curtailment),  inconveniently  pro- 
longed the  duration  of  the  performance.  Nor  can 
we  see  why  any  opera  is  entitled  to  have  two  over- 
tures. The  great  Leonora  should  be  placed  at  the 
beginning ;  and  such  was  Beethoven's  intention. 
The  chorus  performed  their  task  with  spirit,  though 
here  and  there  the  singers  were  a  little  uncertain 
as  to  pitch  in  the  thanksgiving  of  the  temporarily 
liberated  prisoners,  where,  by  the  way,  the  tenor 
solo  would  be  more  impressive  if  assigned,  as  Beet- 
hoven assigned  it,  to  a  single  voice.  In  the  great 
choral _^reff/e  of  the  closing  scene  there  was  little  or 
nothing  to  criticize. 


Georges  Bizet. 

(From  the  "  Times,"  June  24.) 

Born  in  Paris  25th  October,  1838,  the  career  of 
Bizet  was  comparatively  a  brief  one.  He  died  at 
Bougival  on  the  3d  of  June,  1875,  exactly  three 
years  after  his  most  carefully-considered  opera  had 
been  given  to  the  Parisian  public.  In  an  early  pe- 
riod of  his  artistic  career,  though  at  the  Conserva- 
toire he  had  studied  composition  under  Hali^vy  (one 
of  whose  daughters  lie  married),  and  harmony  with 
no  less  stolid  a  conservative  than  Zimmermann,  ob- 
taining the  second  " grand prix  de  Rome"  in  1856, 
and  the  first  a  year  later,  Alexandre  Cesar  Leopold 
Bizet  ("Georges  "'  being  only  a  nom  de  plume)  be- 
came impregnated  witli  certain  of  the  doctrines  of 
Richard  Wagner,  and  their  exemplification  in  mu- 
sic, to  such  an  extent  that  he  declared  war  against 
everything  appertaining  to  the  established  form  of 
lyric  drama,  and  especially  that  form  recognized, 
time  out  of  mind,  as  "  opera  comique  " — contempt- 
uously styling  the  works  of  Boieldleu  (composer  of 
Xffi  Dame  Blanche),  and  Auber  (composer  of  La  Ma- 
etle  de  Porlici),  "  de  la  musiqnetle."  In  his  first  two 
important  operas,  brought  out,  under  the  direction 
of  M.  Carvalho,  at  the  Thejitre  Lyrique — Les  Pe- 
elieurs  de  perles  (September,  1863),  and  La  Jolie  Fille 
de  Perth  (December,  1867) — this  leaning  was  strong- 
ly perceptible,  in  a  serious  degree  militating  against 
their  success — though  in  the  latter,  tlie  subject  of 
which  was  taken  by  the  indefatigable  M.  Saint- 
Georges  and  one  of  his  several  coadjutors  from  the 
wSll-known  rnmance  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  even  crit- 
ics adverse  to  the  theories  and  practice  of  the  com- 
poser found  many  things  unreservedly  to  eulogize 
in  the  second  act  and  elsewhere.  It  is  curious  that 
a  musician  destined  to  be  the  most  implacable  ad- 
versary of  everything  belonging  to  the  genre  "  op- 
era comique."  high  or  low,  should  in  1857  have 
come  forward  one  of  the  successful  competitors  for 
the  honor  of  appearing  as  composer  of  a  lever  de 
rideau  at  the  Bouffes-Parisicns,  then  directed  by  tlie 
since  popular  Offenbach,  who  liad  suggested  the 
contest.  The  piece  was  entitled  Lc  Doclcnr  Mir<x- 
cle.  Tliore  were  no  fewer  than  78  aspirants,  six  be- 
ing first  picked  out  from  the  rest,  and  the  jury  ulti- 
m.ately  deciding  in  favor  of  Charles  Lecocq  and 
Georges  Bizet.  Both  settiugs  were  lieard  at  the- 
Boufl'es — Lecocq's  first,  Bizet's  on  the  niglit  suc- 
ceeding ;  bvt  neitlier  appears  to  have  created  a  live- 
ly impression. 
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Alter  ihe  quasi-failure  of  ia /of('e  Fille  de  Perth, 
Bizet  tried  to  console  liimself  by  writing  a  sympho- 
ny, "  Leg  Souvenirs  de  Rome  "  in  the  orthodox 
manner;  but  he  never  contrived  to  finish  it,  al- 
though two  movements  were  played  at  the  Concerts 
Populaires,  and  favorably  received.  His  one  act 
piece,  Djamihh,  written  for  the  Opera-Comique 
(1872)  in  a  style  which  frequenters  of  that  theatre 
failed  to  appreciate,  was  no  success.  The  music 
composed  for  Alphonse  Daudet's  drama,  L'Arlesi- 
enne,  with  which  we  in  England  have  made  acquain- 
tance in  the  guise  of  an  orchestral  suite,  obtained 
and  merited  general  approval.  Meanwhile,  although 
his  first  arabiUous  essays  were  at  the  Opera-Lyrique, 
Bizet,  whose  Wagnerian  tendencies  were  beginning 
to  wax  less  uncompromising,  had  always  enter- 
tained an  inward  desire  to  win  distinction  at  the 
Theatre  Feydeau  (without,  naturally,  condescend- 
ing to  manufacture  "  de  la  intisiquette," )  and,  having 
received  a  commission  from  the  director  of  that  es- 
tablishment, he  thus  communicates  the  glad  news 
to  his  intimate  friend  and  adviser,  M.  Edmond  Gal- 
abert* : — "  On  vient  de  me  commander  trois  actes  & 
L'Opera-Comique.  Meilhac  et  Halevy  font  ma 
pi&ce.  Ce  sera  gai,  mais  d'ime  gaiete  que  permet  le 
style,  etc:'  M.  Galabert  makes  this  reflection : — 
"  Ces  trois  actes  de  Meilhac  et  Halevy  serait-ce 
Carmen  ?  "  Who  can  doubt  it  ? — notwithstanding 
that  the  three  acts  were — unnecessarily,  in  our  opin- 
ion, the  incidents  of  the  drama  borne  in  mind — 
spread  out  into  four  ?  At  any  rate.  Carmen  was 
brought  out  at  the  Opera-Comique  on  the  3rd  of 
March,  1815,  with  Madame  Galli-Marie  as  Carmen 
and  Millie.  Chapuy — who  will  be  favorably  remem- 
bered at  Her  Majesty's  Opera,  when  Mr.  Mapleson 
was  in  Drury  Lane — as  Michaela.  The  success  at 
the  outset  was  contested  by  some,  though  uncondi- 
tionally claimed  by  others — the  majority.  Subse- 
quent performances  removed  all  doubt,  and  the  tri- 
umph of  those  inclined  to  rank  Bizet  among  the 
young  composers  upon  whose  progressing  career 
the  lyrico-dramatic  school  of  France  materially  de- 
pended, was  matter  of  fact.  Before  long,  indeed, 
we  find  more  than  one  critic  of  acknowledged  im- 
partiality, as  well  as  of  ripe  judgment,  predicting 
that  the  opera  would  be  classed  among  the  best  ev- 
er contributed  to  the  modern  repertory  of  the 
Theatre  Favart,  and  auguring  for  its  composer  a 
bright  future — for  which,  nevertheless,  he  was  un- 
happily not  destined. 

i  <  ^»  >  > 

Ferdinand  Hiller  at  Stuttgart. 

On  the  18th  June,  in  the  Cathedral,  which  was 
densely  crowded,  the  Association  for  Classical  Sa- 
cred Music  gave,  as  previously  announced,  and  un- 
der the  personal  direction  of  the  composer,  a  most 
successful  performance  of  Ferdinand  Hiller's  Rebec- 
ca, a  Biblical  idyll,  and  "  Israel's  Siegesgesang " 
("  Israel's  Song  of  Triumph,")  with  words  from 
Holy  Writ.  The  first^named  work,  Eeiecca,  was 
composed  in  the  summer  of  1877,  and  dedicated  to 
the  art-loving  Queen  Olga,  of  Wiirtemberg,  herself 
a  clever  artist,  who  was  present  at  the  performance. 
The  text,  selected  by  the  composer  from  Genesis, 
contains  the  account  of  Abraham's  sending  to  Laban 
for  Rebecca,  the  interview  by  the  well,  the  happy 
conclusion  of  the  negotiation  with  Rebecca's  father, 
and  the  joyous  departure  home.  The  work,  thor- 
oughly Biblical  in  tone,  is  not  treated  in  the  strict- 
ly sacred  style,  though  it  preserves  throughout  a 
cliaracter  of  mild  earnestness  and  noble  dignity,  ex- 
pressing most  strikingly  in  its  melodically  and  har- 
monically freer  movement  the  feelings  of  the  shep- 
herds, happy  and  blissful  in  their  God.  With 
simple  melodies,  as  for  instance  on  the  words ; 
"  Neige  deinen  Krug,"  etc.,  ("Let  down  thy  pitch- 
er," etc.,)  or  "  Trink,  o  Herr,  und  labe  dich " 
("  Drink,  my  Lord,")  and  especially  in  the  grand 
dialogue  between  Elieser  and  Rebecca,  the  vigorous 
choruses  alternate  with  imposing  expression.  The 
instrumentation  is  original,  as,  for  instance,  when, 
employing  the  wood  wind  instruments  during  the 
continuous  pizzicato  of  the  strings,  it  introduces  the 
unison  chorus :  "  Ruht  und  schlaft,"  etc.,  ("  Rest 
and  sleep,"  etc.),  and  causes  the  audience  to  feel  a 
sweet  sensation  of  peacefulness.  Mdlle.  von  Dot- 
Bcher,  of  the  Grand  Ducal  Theatre,  Schwerin,  with 
her  pure,  mild,  gentle  voice,  which,  however,  filled 
the  Cathedral,  imparted  intense  feeling  to  the  part 
of  Rebecca,  while  Herr  Schiitky  was  equally  suc- 
cessful with  that  of  Elieser.  But  it  was  more  par- 
ticularly by  their  rendering  of  the  final  piece  set 
down  for  them :  "  Im  Frieden  kehret  heim,"  that 
the  chorus  impressed  on  the  work  the  lasting  stamp 
of  a  charming  and  noble  idyll.     The  Royal  Chapel 

*  Georges  Bizet. — **  Souvenirs  et  Correspondance:' 


lent  their  co-operation.  The  second  composition, 
"Israel's  Song  of  Triumph,"  was  written  in  the 
spi'ing  of  1871,  and  dedicated  to  the  German  Em- 
peror. It  is  distinguished  by  a  fine  expression  of 
spirited  grandeur.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Associ- 
ation and  their  conductor,  Professor  Faisst,  for  a 
most  delightful  evening. — Schwdhischer  Mercur. 


Bach's  Concerto  for  Four  Hands.  The  Lon- 
don Musical  World  tells  us : 

Peculiar  interest  was  attached  to  the  concert  giv- 
en by  Mrs.  G.  M.  Green  at  the  Langham  Hall  on 
June  20.  The  programme  was  ostensibly  similar  to 
the  ordinary  list  of  property  ballads  and  modern 
pianoforte  pieces  affected  by  the  givers  of  "  benefit 
concerts,"  but  it  contained  one  object  of  interest, 
even  for  the  most  worn  concert-goer — a  concerto 
for  four  pianofortes,  by  Sebastian  Bach,  hitherto 
neglected  in  England.  Why  this  exceptional  work 
has  not  been  heard — and  frequently— before  is  a 
mystery.  Written  "  after"  a  concerto  for  four  vio- 
lins by  Vivaldi,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  Mas- 
ter adhered  to  his  scheme  and  followed  his  assumed 
pattern,  so  essentially  are  the  passages  pianoforte 
passages,  so  extraordinarily  adapted  to  the  resources 
of  the  instrument  are  the  bright,  tuneful  themes. 
Not,  perhaps,  so  majestic  as  the  Concertos  for  three 
cembali,  this — consisting  of  three  short  movements 
in  A  minor,  moderate,  largo,  and  allegro — shows  in 
a  greater  degree  the  vast  imagination  of  the  Father 
of  composers.  His  chance,  or  prophetic  pre-knowl- 
edge  of  modern  pianoforte  effects  is  more  startling 
here  than  in  any  of  his  many  works  for  that  instru- 
ment, so  much  abused,  so  little  understood.  Close 
study  of  the  weird  but  beautiful  effects  of  "  combi- 
nation-tone," produced  by  the  division  of  the  chords 
among  the  instruments,  would  disclose  a  wide  field 
at  present  unknown  to  pianists.  Hitherto,  a  few 
carelessly  constructed  duets,  trios,  and  quartets 
form  the  amateur'a  repertory  of  concerted  piano- 
forte music — unsatisfactory  at  the  best,  for  even 
Rubinstein  and  Brahms  became  slovenly  when 
treating  the  instrument  "  en  gros."  In  this  great 
but  simple  work  no  note  is  superfluous,  nothing  is 
meaningless.  The  listener,  however  blase,  hears 
something  he  has  not  heard  before.  He  may,  per- 
haps, know  all  the  duets,  trios,  etc.,  but  these  ef- 
fects, this  manner  of  treating  the  instrument,  is 
new.  He  feels  he  did  not  know  the  pianoforte  thor- 
oughly before,  and  vague  dreams  of  its  possibilities 
trouble  his  mind.  Dreams  that  will  most  probably 
remain  dreams,  as  there  lives  no  Bach  in  this  age 
te  interrogate  the  modern  pianoforte,  and  tell  us  not 
only  what  more  can  be  done  with  it,  but  what,  in- 
deed, it  really  is. 

Thanks  are  due  to  Mrs.  Green  for  having  un 
earthed  this  art-jewel,  nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
that  she  was  the  first  to  introduce  it  to  the  public. 

Flamingo. 

— To  this  Mr.  George  Grove  replies  a  week  later 
as  follows  : 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  old  Bach's  Vivaldi  concerto 
for  four  pianos  has  been  played  again,  though  how 

it  escaped  the  wrath  of  the  Apollo  of  the 

for  being  an  adaptation,  is  a  difficult  question.  I 
feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  work,  for  I  had  a  MS. 
copy  of  it  made  at  Berlin  in  1852,  from  which  it 
was  performed,  under  the  bdton  of  my  dear  friend 
Manus,  at  a  benefit  concert  for  Mr.  Scheurmann 
somewhere  in  the  fifties,  and  at  the  Central  Palace 
in  1865,  at  the  German  Charity  Concert  after  Sa- 
dowa.  Benedict,  Miss  Zimmermann,  Miss  Kinkel, 
and  Mr.  Ganz  played  it  on  the  latter  occasion,  I 
believe.  On  the  former  one,  Pauer  and  Silas  are 
the  only  two  of  the  four  that  I  can  remember. 
Has  it  at  last  been  published  ?  Tours  sempiter- 
nally,  [G.] 


Signor  Mario  at  Rome. 

The  London  World  in  a  recent  issue  says  : 
If  you  drop  in  at  Morteo's  any  evening  on  your 
way  from  the  opera  you  are  pretty  sure  to  see  a 
group  of  the  Italian  ^Vimesse  round  one  of  the  small 
tables,  generally  a  corner  one.  They  are  carrying 
on  an  animated  conversation.  Though  you  are  out 
of  ear-shot,  you  can  easily  divine  that  many  good 
things  are  being  said.  There  is  the  distinct  sparkle 
of  life  and  high  spirits  about  them  all ;  but  there  is 
one  who  in  appearance  forms  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  others.  If  you  were  to  judge  from  his  bright, 
clear  eye  and  fresh  complexion,  you  would  think 
him  the  youngest  of  the  group ;  but  his  well-kept 
moustache  and  hair  are  as  white  as  frosted  silver. 


He  came  in  half  an  hour  ago  to  eat  his  supper,  and 
he  has  collected  a  little  group  around  him,  some 
seated,  some  standing.  Others,  as  they  finish  their 
meal,  go  across  the  room  to  salute  him,  and  join  the 
conversation  for  a  few  minutes.  Many  of  the  new 
comers  linger  there  until  they  are  served.  You  are 
curious  to  know  who  this  hero  of  Morteo's  can  be. 
You  have  seen  him  often  years  ago,  but  you 
can  scarcely  be  expected  to  recognize  his  snowy 
locks  and  beard.  He  is  Mario,  Marchese  di  Candia 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  and  prince  of  tenors  in  the 
realms  of  Clio  and  Euterpe. 

It  is  not  wonderful  if  the  stranger  jumps  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  light-hearted,  well-dressed  Ma- 
rio must  be  well  off.  The  truth  is  that  Mario  dis- 
dains to  betray  the  appearance  of  poverty,  just  as, 
when  a  refugee  in  Paris,  forty  years  ago,  the  pride 
which  caused  him  to  refuse  the  offered  assistance  he 
saw  no  probability  of  being  able  to  repay  made  him 
turn  his  talents  to  account  before  the  foot-lights. 
He  left  his  country  for  political  reasons — self-ban- 
ished if  you  will,  but  banished  all  the  same.  He 
entered  the  Military  Academy  of  Turin  when  eleven 
years  old ;  distinguished  himself  there  and  from 
1829  to  1836  was  on  the  staff,  first  of  his  father,  the 
Marchese  Stefano,  General  de  Candia,  who  was 
Governor  of  Nice,  and  then  of  General  de  Maistre, 
who  wrote  "  Un  Voyage  autour  de  ma  Chambre." 
At  this  time  Mario  and  a  number  of  his  brother 
officers  were  ardent  members  of  the  Young  Italy 
party.  One  day  he  received  a  sudden  intimation 
that  he  must  start  on  the  moment  with  despatches 
for  Sardinia.  The  Bianca  was  to  sail  that  night 
and  he  was  to  go  in  her.  But  the  circumstances 
aroused  his  suspicions.  On  going  home  to  his 
rooms,  instead  of  preparing  to  start  on  his  mission, 
he  sent  immediately  for  one  of  his  closest  friends, 
confided  some  notes  to  him,  put  on  a  disguise  and 
disappeared  into  an  obscure  lodging,  where  he  re- 
mained in  hiding  until  he  was  able  to  escape  to 
Marseilles.  If  he  was  to  be  denounced  as  a  deserter, 
he  had  the  consciousness  of  saving  his  honor  from 
imputations  which  he  might  never  be  able  to  remove. 

HIS    FIRST    APPEARANCE. 

He  had  no  intention  of  abandoning  a  military 
career.  He  hoped  to  get  a  commission  in  the 
French  army  in  Algiers,  with  the  Carlists  in  Spain, 
or  in  the  Greek  service.  In  London  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  very  kind  to  him,  but  no  opening 
was  to  be  found.  Live  as  economically  as  he 
could,  the  money  he  had  with  him  was  rapidly  be- 
coming exhausted.  At  last  he  determined  to  try  his 
fortunes  in  America,  where  many  other  of  his  coun- 
trymen were  teaching  Italian  under  assumed  names. 
He  took  his  berth  ;  was  packing  for  his  journey, 
when  he  met  with  an  accident  which  caused  him  to 
lose  his  passage  and  forfeit  the  £40  he  had  paid  for 
it.  In  despair  he  returned  to  Paris.  Friends  there 
interested  themselves  with  the  Sardinian  Govern- 
ment on  his  behalf,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
promise  that  he  should  be  restored  to  his  former 
rank,  on  condition  of  his  seclusion  in  a  French  for- 
tress for  six  months,  and  afterwards  serving  six 
months  as  a  private  in  his  own  regiment.  The  or- 
deal of  serving  in  the  ranks  where  he  had  once 
commanded  was  too  much  for  him. 

In  the  meantime,  Meyerbeer,  who  had  heard  him 
sing,  offered  to  prepare  him  for  the  stage  and 
secure  him  an  engagement  at  the  Grand  Opera. 
This  was  the  lesser  evil  of  the  two ;  he  could  not 
starve,  he  would  not  borrow,  and  he  accepted  it. 
Meyerbeer  prolonged  his  stay  in  Paris  eight  months 
to  drill  him  in  his  role  of  Robert  le  Diable,  and 
Fanny  Ellsler  taught  him  to  walk  the  boards.  "  I 
shall  never  forget  her  goodness,"  says  Mario ; 
"  dancers  generally  have  brains  only  in  their  feet, 
but  she  was  a  woman  of  great  intelligence.  She 
began  by  caricaturing  the  way  I  walked,  and  taught 
me  more  than  any  one  else.  On  the  4th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1838,  I  made  my  first  appeai-ance.  I  had  no 
fear  about  my  voice,  but  I  felt  as  if  I  were  about  to 
ascend  the  scaffold.  I  then  fully  understood  what 
must  be  the  feeling  of  a  political  prisoner  going  to 
execution,  and  the  struggle  he  has  to  make  to  bear 
himself  like  a  man  of  courage  and  a  gentleman. 
When  I  got  before  the  footlights  I  felt  as  if  I  were 
under  the  influence  of  a  fearful  nightmare.  I  saw 
nothing  but  a  multitude  of  eyes  —  eyes  everywhere. 
I  was  successful ;  but  then  you  know  the  house  was 
filled  with  my  friends.  They  were  there  to  give 
me  a  hand  to  rise,  and  I  owed  my  success  to  them. 
And  then  again  I  was  splendidly  supported :  Levas- 
seur  sang  the  part  of  Bertrand,  which  Meyerbeer 
had  written  for  him ;  Dorus  Gras,  that  of  Alice, 
and  Mile.  Neaux  that  of  the  Princess.  Fanny 
Ellsler  was  the  Abbess." 

In  the  spring  of  1839  he  came  out  in  London  in 
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the  part  of  Gennaro  in  "  Lucrezia  Bora;ia,"  the 
other  characters  being  sustained  by  Grisi,  Lablache, 
Tamburini,  "  and  if  I  remember  rightly,"  says 
Mario,  "  Marietta  Brambilla."  It  was  a  great  suc- 
cess, certainly  ;  but  then,  you  know  it  was  the  first 
time  'Lucrezia'  was  sung  at  Her  Majesty's;  then 
there  was  the  romance  about  my  past.  I  had 
known  many  of  the  best  families  in  London  when 
I  was  there  a  year  before,  and  society  had  more  to 
do  in  sustaining  my  first  appearance  in  London 
than  any  merits  of  my  own.  You  must  remember 
that  Rabini  was  still  deservedly  held  in  great  es- 
teem. No,  I  never  sang  in  Italy  or  in  Germany. 
I  had  promised  my  brother,  who  became  General 
de  Candia,  that  I  would  never  appear  on  the  Italian 
stage." 

MAKIO    AT    HOME. 

Mario  lives  in  the  Corso,  not  far  from  the  Piazza 
del  Popolo.  If  you  call  upon  him  between  the 
months  of  May  and  November,  he  will  receive  you 
in  a  spacious  suite  of  rooms,  a  series  of  salons, 
elegantly,  if  not  luxuriously  furnished.  The  walls 
are  covered  with  paintings,  chiefly  portraits  of  his 
family  —  his  father,  his  mother,  his  children,  Grisi. 
There  are  busts  in  marble  and  in  bronze  of  Grisi 
and  of  his  children.  He  took  the  house  years  ago, 
.  when  rents  had  risen  to  fabulous  prices  and  cun- 
ning landlords  would  only  let  on  long  leases.  He 
must  keep  it  on  or  relet  it  for  half  he  pays.  When 
he  was  obliged  to  admit  the  stranger  within  his 
walls  he  took  all  his  lares  down  into  three  little 
rooms  —  once  the  servants'  rooms — on  the  entresol, 
and  a  feurth  on  the  ground  floor.  Into  these  you 
must  penetrate  —  if  you  can  —  to  find  out  what 
manner  of  man  Mario  is.  You  might  have  been 
acquainted  with  him  for  twenty  years,  living  in  a 
handsome  apartment,  with  plenty  of  money  in  his 
pocket,  and  still  have  failed  to  discover  the  full  ex- 
tent of  his  attainments,  his  intellectual  needs  and 
strivings,  and  how  little  more  than  a  part  of  the 
mechanical  formation  of  the  man  was  the  voice 
which  made  him  famous.  If  you  went  by  chance 
into  the  rooms  he  now  occupies  not  knowing  who 
lived  in  them,  yon  would  be  puzzled  to  make  out 
whether  the  inhabitant  was  a  student,  a  sculptor,  a 
painter,  a  musician,  a  cabinet-maker,  a  wood-carver 
or  an  archasologist,  or  whether  indeed  you  had  not 
been  translated  into  Don  Quixote's  sanctum.  Take 
the  middle  room :  it  is  about  twelve  feet  square. 
A  table  and  a  chair  placed  side  ways  by  it  stand  in 
the  centre  —  an  old  battered  arm-chair,  with  high 
back,  the  only  available  seat  in  the  room.  There 
are  books  everywhere.  Those  that  lie  open  on  the 
table  treat  of  the  forgotten  languages,  Etruscan 
especially.  For  the  rest,  one  notices  a  box  with 
well-used  color  tubes  and  brushes,  some  pallets,  a 
number  of  bottles  of  varnishes  and  pigments,  gim- 
lets, screw-drivers,  modeling  tools,  notes  of  invita- 
tion, visitors'  cards  and  cigar-boxes.  Around  the 
apartment,  heaped  up  on  the  floor,  against  the  walls, 
on  some  plain  deal  shelves,  upon  a  chest  of  drawers, 
filled  all  of  them  with  autographs,  are  hundreds  of 
dusty  volumes,  portfolios  of  prints  and  drawings 
and  pieces  of  old  armor.  On  the  walls  are  hanging 
plaster  casts  of  hands  and  feet  from  the  life  sketches 
in  oil  and  water  colors,  tobacco-pipes  and  all  kinds 
of  arms  —  not  stage  properties  ;  those  and  his  cos- 
tumes he  parted  with  long  ago.  In  one  corner 
there  is  a  modeling-stool,  with  a  little  bust  in  pro- 
gress upon  it,  and  behind  it  stand  some  lances  and 
long  bows.  The  little  bed  in  a  corner  is  overlaid 
with  portfolios,  and  sometimes  he  has  to  toss  the 
mattrass  over  to  find  the  ]>rints  which  he  wants 
lying  beneath  it.  The  reem  on  the  ground  floor, 
to  which  you  descend  by  a  little  dark  staircase 
barely  three  feet  wide,  is  the  workshop  where 
Mario  does  his  cabinet  making  and  carving — where 
he  converts  some  old  wooden  fluted  columns  into  a 
mantelpiece  reaching  up  to  the  ceiling  for  one  of 
the  rooms  in  the  piano  nobile  above,  produces  a 
handsome  piece  of  furniture  out  of  some  early 
renaissance  carved  and  gilt  consoles,  or  makes  any- 
thing else  he  wants,  from  plain  book-shelves,  to 
that  pretty  carved  letter-box  on  the  inside  of  the 
workshop  door,  which  opens  on  the  side  of  the 
entrance  hall  from  the  street. 

All  his  music  —  the  works  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred masters,  and  many  English  numbered  among 
them  —  lies  piled  on  the  floor  of  the  third  little 
room  above  his  joiner's  shop,  and  fills  the  greater 
part  of  it.  "  I  have  never  had  time,"  said  Mario, 
"  to  arrange  it  since  I  came  down  here  ;  but  now  I 
am  going  to  send  it  to  my  native  town  of  Cagliari. 
They  have  founded  a  musical  club  there  and  paid 
me  the  compliment  of  calling  it  '  The  Mario,'  so, 
instead  of  putting  all  this  music  in  order,  I  shall 
get  rid  of  a  nuisance  and  have  the  credit  at  the 


same  time."  The  only  part  of  his  strangely 
crowded  quarters  where  any  order  exists  is  that  de- 
voted to  his  collection  of  works  on  music.  He  has 
long  had  an  idea  of  preparing  a  history  of  music  ; 
but  an  idea  it  remains,  though  he  commenced  to 
collect  materials  for  the  jiurpose  years  ago.  He 
ransacked  the  library  of  the  British  Museum,  copy- 
ing many  curious  examples  of  antique  scores  and 
ancient  glees.  He  collected  old  MS.  music  in  all 
the  countries  he  visited.  In  an  old  Mass  book  he 
picked  up  at  Toledo  he  found  the  original  [?]  set- 
ting of  the  "  Last  Rose  of  Summer." 

As  you  see  Mario  sitting  at  the  opposite  side  at 
Moreo's,  you  would  never  think  he  had  known  a 
moment's  trouble.  If  you  can  obtain  the  entree 
in  Roman  society,  you  will  constantly  meet  him  in 
thai  in  which  he  was  born,  ever  welcome,  ever  sur- 
rounded by  the  younger  men. 


Lablache.— Mr.  Chorley,  in  his  "Musical  Biography," 
says :  "  Musical  history  contains  no  account  of  a  bass 
sinfver  so  gifted  by  nature,  so  accomplished  by  art,  and 
so  popular  without  measure  or  drawback  as  Louis 
Lablache. 

"  His  shoe  was  as  bis  as  a  child's  bath  tub,  and  one 
could  have  clad  a  child  in  one  of  his  gloves  ;  yet  he  was 
so  perfectly  artistic  in  dress  and  bearing  that  the  spec- 
tator was  never  shocked  by  his  ahnorraa!  size.  There 
are  many  laughable  anecdotes  told  of  his  immensity. 
Here  is  one :  One  winter's  day,  while  in  Paris,  a  vio- 
lent shower  of  rain  obliged  the  basso  to  seek  refuge  in 
the  entrance  of  a  passage,  and  soon  afterwards  a  young 
gamin  bethought  himself  of  the  same  shslter.  To  enter 
a  passage,  however,  barricaded  by  a  Lablache  was  no 
easy  matter,  especially  when  the  gigantic  basso  had  his 
elbows  extended  under  an  ample  cloak,  and  swayed 
from  one  side  of  tho  passage  to  the  other.  The  lioy, 
tired  of  dodging  the  living  gate,  took  hold  of  a  corner 
of  the  giant's  cloak,  and  pulling  it  lustily,  cried,  *  Cor- 
don, s'il  vous  plait ! '  the  expression  used  at  Paris  when 
the  porter  is  requested  to  open  the  door.  Lablache 
entered  into  the  humor  of  the  position,  and,  as  he  let 
the  boy  pass,  imitated  the  motion  of  a  door  turning  on 
its  hinges." 


Doctors  of  Music. 

There  are  men  who  read  and  know  the  contents 
of  multitudes  of  books,  but  who  cannot  write  any 
books  worth  reading,  except  dictionaries.  There 
are  others  who,  with  very  little  book  learning, 
write  books  which  benefit  and  give  pleasure  to 
thousands  The  first  are  men  of  learning,  the 
others  men  of  genius;  but  the  learning  and  the 
genius  are  seldom  to  be  found  in  one  individual. 
Musical  learning  is  extremely  valuable ;  Doctors  of 
Music  should  be  consulted  by  people  musically  ill, 
and  in  need  of  advice,  just  as  Medical  Doctors  are 
consulted  by  those  who  are  suffering  from  any 
bodily  ailment.  They  should  also  be  trusted  with 
implicit  confidence,  in  cases  in  which  they  all  agree. 
Of  course,  if  there  can  only  be  three  opinions  upon 
any  matter  in  question,  and  three  different  doctors 
hold  these  three  difi'erent  opinions,  they  are  utterly 
useless  upon  that  matter — the  patient  may  as  well 
be  his  own  doctor  either  of  music  or  medicine,  as 
the  case  may  require. 

It  is  marvellous  what  strange  nations  people 
have  concerning  a  Doctor  of  Music.  They  seem 
to  think  that  he  is  ^ome  one  who  can  compose  and 
perform  music  better  than  any  one  else  who  is  not 
a  Doctor  of  Music;  whereas,  in  some  cases,  the 
great  learning  of  the  doctor  supplies  tlie  reason 
wliy  his  compositions  are  worthless  as  works  of 
art,  however  valuable  they  may  be  as  specimens  of 
scientific  musicianship.  Music  as  an  art  is  one 
thing,  music  as  a  science  is  another ;  a  Doctor  of 
Music  is  a  doctor  of  the  science  of  music,  who,  like 
everybody  else,  may,  or  may  not,  be  an  artist; 
and,  equally  like  everybody  else,  probably  is  not 
an  artist. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  an 
English  University,  the  person  seeking  it  must 
prove  himself  to  be  a  highly  learned  man,  who, 
though  from  lack  of  ideas  of  his  own,  he  may  not 
be  able  to  write  a  book  worth  reading,  is  fully 
competent  to  correct  grammatical  and  other  mis- 
takes in  the  books  of  those  who  have  ideas  of  their 
own,  which  they,  from  lack  of  learning,  are  unable 
to  impart  to  others.  The  Doctor  of  Music  has  to 
produce  similar  proof — a  man  must  possess  his  full 
share  of  brains,  and  make  good  use  of  them  too,  in 
order  to  obtain  this  degree  from  an  English  Uni- 
versity ;  but,  having  obtained  it,  he  is  entitled  to 
teach  musical  students  with  the  same  authority  as 
that  with  which  a  physician  teaches  medical 
students.  It  is  likewise  his  business  to  cure  musi- 
cal disorders.  "  But,"  perhaps  you  will  say, 
"  Musical  Doctors  differ  in  opinion — diff'er  in 
"  theory."  True ;  and  physicians  also  diff'er — there 
are    Allopathic,    Homeopathic,  and   Hydropathic 


Physicians.  Likewise  Allopathic  Doctors  of  Music, 
who  treat  you  freely ;  Homoeopathic,  who  keep 
you  to  strict  musical  diet ;  and  Hydropathic,  who 
throw  cold  water  over  you  whenever  they  get  a 
chance — these  latter  should  be  consulted  by  those 
only  who  have  strong  musical  constitutions,  ether 
wise  there  is  some  risk  of  permanent  chill. 

If  the  learning  of  our  musical  doctors  were 
utilized  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  waste  of  much  good 
metal,  good  paper,  and  good  ink,  might  be  avoided  ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  waste  of  skilled  labor,  by  the 
employment  of  workmen  upon  useless  work.  At 
the  office  of  each  journal  in  which  music  is  re- 
viewed, every  week  is  delivered  a  quantity  of  songs, 
pianoforte  pieces,  and  hymn-tunes,  the  greater  part 
of  which  is  not  only  not  worth  reviewing,  but  it  is 
an  act  of  charity  to  the  composers  to  pass  in  silence. 
Some  are  the  productions  of  people  who  evidently 
have  something  to  say,  but  do  not  know  how  to 
say  it ;  these  cause  a  smile  upon  perusal  similar  to 
that  which  we  try  to  suppress  when  we  hear  a 
foreigner  talking  in  broken  English,  but  they  are 
always  worth  notice ,  and  the  best,  advice  that 
could  be  given  ty  the  composers  would  be  that  they 
should  consult  some  Homojopathic  Doctor  of  Music 
before  rushing  into  print  again.  Others  might 
have  been  written  by  Mrs.  Partington,  a  lady  noted 
for  her  constant  use  of  grand  words  of  which  she 
knows  not  the  meaning ;  these  composers  should 
be  committed  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Hydro- 
pathic musical  practitioner,  with  a  view  to  the  im- 
provement of  their  general  system  by  means  of 
frequent  shocks  produced  by  a  judicious  but  fre- 
quent application  of  ccld  water.  Others  are  the 
work  of  men  with  "music  in  their  soul" — men 
who  are  "  moved  by  concourse  of  sweet  "sound" 
— men  who  write  from  the  heart,  not  from  the 
head.  They  sometimes  make  bad  consecutive 
fifths,  and  use  false  relations ;  but  they  generally 
resolve  their  discords  intuitively.  These  require 
the  services  of  an  Allopathic  doctor ;  they  should 
be  taught  that  the  head  must  assist,  though  it 
should  not  control,  the  heart.  To  put  a  man  of 
this  class  under  a  course  of  Miisical  Hydropathy 
would  be  sheer  cruelty ;  he  would  be  far  too 
severely  shocked,  if  his  doctor  were  to  say — "  Here 
are  two  fifths,  ergo  this  entire  composition  is 
utter  rubbish."  Then  there  are  others  in  which 
the  composers  have  less  than  nothing  to  say,  but 
say  it  very  elegantly  and  grammatically.  These 
are  bad  cases,  confirmed,  chronic — cuie  is  hopeless 
— "  physicians  are  in  vain  " ;  the  best  advice  for 
these  is — if  they  have  good  intellect,  and  do  not 
mind  work — to  become  Doctors  of  Music  ;  other- 
wise they  would  do  better  by  taking  to  chimney- 
sweeping,  or  some  other  suitable  occupation. 

In  conclusion,  if  nineteen  out  of  twenty  new 
pieces  of  music  were  submitted  in  manuscript  to 
learned  musicians,  they  would  never  be  printed  ; 
and  the  composers,  in  after  years,  would  |be  glad 
that  they  paid  their  money  to  the  Doctor  of  Music, 
instead  of  wasting  it  in  spoiling  metal  and  paper. 
Considering  the  progress  which  music  is  now 
making,  in  all  probability  we  shall  ere  long  find 
Musical  Doctors  at  home  for  consultation  from  10 
until  2  ;  and  it  will  be  a  benefit  not  only  to  the 
doctors  themselves,  but  to  others — if  they  obtain 
numerous  patients,  each  bringing  his  Malady  in  his 
pocket.  The  following  words  of  wisdom,  by  Mr. 
Ella,  should  form  a  part  of  every  prescription  ; 
they  apply  to  composers  and  players  alike  : — "  In- 
tellect, however  exalted,  without  strong  feelings, 
can  never  achieve  the  high  purposes  of  art ;  and 
the  musician  who  betrays  no  emotion  in  playing 
the  inspired  and  inspiring  chefs  d'  ceuvre  of  the 
classics,  is  not  to  be  envied.  The  player,  absorbed 
in  the  earnest  '  labor  of  love,'  alike  indifferent  to 
appearance  or  manner,  at  once  enchains  the  heart, 
and  captivates  the  willing  auditor.  It  is  the  same 
in  an  actor,  'whose  rare  talent,  after  all,'  says 
Erskine,  '  has  its  seat  in  the  superior  sensibilities 
of  the  mind,  which  identify  him  for  the  moment 
with  the  characters  he  represents.'  Without  this 
nature,  even  with  irritable  sensibility,  an  orator,  in 
public  discourse,  arising  out  of  sudden  occasions, 
could  never  be  eloquent.  The  musician  alike  ani- 
mated by  the  excitement  of  his  theme,  bj-  some 
sudden  stroke  of  impulse  makes  captive  his  hearer, 
and  triumphs  ever  his  feelings.  This  is  the  power 
of  genius  in  musical  expressiou." — London  Sjusical 
Standard. 


Albani's  'Weddino.  — "Cherubino,"  of  the  London 
Figaro,  tells  us  :  The  wedding  of  Mdlle.  Emma  .\lbani 
with  Mr.  Ernest  Gye  is  fixed  to  talie  place  at  h.alf-past 
eleven  o'cloc.<  on  Tuesday,  August  6,  at  the  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  in  Warwick-street,  Regent-street,    The 
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space  in  the  chapel  is  very  limited,  and  it  will,  I  believe, 
be  reserved  for  the  invited  guests,  tlie  more  intimate 
friends  and  influential  admirers  of  the  great  prima 
donna.  It  is  even  possible  that  Mdlle.  Albani  would 
have  preferred  a  more  quiet  wedding,  or,  at  any  rate, 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  forthcoming  event  should 
have  been  confined  to  her  personal  friends.  But  popu- 
larity, while  it  has  its  privileges,  has  also  its  penalties, 
and  the  large  body  of  opera-goers  and  lovers  of  art  will 
not  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  wishing  godspeed 
to  the  greatest  of  living  British  born  operatic  artists. 
Englishmen  are  naturally  proud  of  the  fact  that  Emma 
Lajeunesse,  although,  as  her  name  implies,  of  French 
origin,  was  born  and  brought  up  in  Canada,  as  a  subject 
of  the  Queen.  Nor  has  she  for  the  high  position  she  has 
gained  any  one  to  thank  but  herself.  Without  any  great 
influence,  and  almost  without  friends,  she  made  her 
dibut  at  Albany,  and  almost  equally  unknown  she  first 
appeared  here.  The  advance  she  has  made  in  ber  pro- 
fession has  been  due  neither  to  the  possession  of  a 
phenomenal  voice  nor  to  the  adoption  of  the  many 
artifices  by  which  candidates  for  operatic  favors  have, 
from  the  origin  of  opera,  managed  to  attain'a  fleeting 
notoriety.  A  brief  but  brilliant  career  has  been  the 
result  of  study  and  perseverance,  and  she  has  gained 
the  high  position  she  now  occupies  by  sheer  force  of 
artistic  merit.  Nor  is  this  all.  Beloved  for  her  un- 
varying courtesy  and  characteristic  urbanity  by  al' 
with  whom  she  has  been  brought  in  contact,  Emma 
Albani  has,  like  her  great  predecessors,  Teresa  Titiens 
and  Euphrosyne  Parepa,  gained  the  deep  respect  and 
esteem  of  all  classes  of  society  for  her  possession  of  the 
many  private  virtues  which  ennoble  the  character  of 
English  women.  By  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Ernest 
Gye,  a  typical  Englishman,  Mdlle.  Albani  will  consoli- 
date her  connection  with  this  country,  and  all  opera- 
goers  and  lovers  of  music  will  join  in  wishing  with  all 
heartiness  a  long  and  happy  married  life  to  a  lady  who 
is  honored  as  she  is  loved." 


We  have  the  same  authority  for  the  following  state- 
ments about  the  eagerly  expected  Opera  (Mapleson's) 
in  New  York  : 

In  addition  to  Signor  Poli,  Signer  Campanini,  Miss 
Minnie  Hauck,  Mdlle.  Bauermeister,  and  Signer  del 
Pnente  have  already  signed  engagements  to  accompany 
Mr.  Mapleson  to  the  United  States.  So  that  "  Carmen" 
will  be  performed  at  the  Now  York  Academy  of  Music 
with  the  original  London  east. 

The  New  York  critics,  while  they  have  excited  the 
expectations  of  the  American  public  to  the  utmost  by 
the  report  of  the  Mapleson  season  at  the  Academy  of 
Music,  are  beginning  to  complain  that  the  entire  scheme 
is  not  yet  published.  I  have  already  stated  all  that 
is  at  present  decided.  Signor  Arditi,  the  nucleus  of  a 
band,  the  complete  chorus  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
with  the  best  artists  of  tbat  establishment,  will  form  an 
artistic  phalanx  hitherto  unknown  in  the  United  States. 
The  complete  list  of  the  probable  troupe  is  ready;  but 
Mr.  Mapleson,  with  a  very  proper  appreciation  of  the 
character  of  the  American  people,  his  dislike  of  hum- 
bug and  pretence,  is  unwilling  to  publish  the  names 
until  the  artists  nave  actually  signed.  Mr.  Mapleson 
desires  to  have  no  secrets,  and  as  each  artist  signs  the 
name  will  be  announced;  but  the  director,  with  a  wis- 
dom the  American  people  will  appreciate,  declines  to 
make  any  promise  until  he  is  certain  to  be  able  to  carry 
them  out. 


EossiNi  is,  it  appears,  no  longer  good  enough  for  the 
Italians,  and  the  lovers  of  the  more  modem  schools 
of  Marcbetti  and  Fonchielli  have  resolved  to  touch  up 
his  masterpieces.  A  certain  Signor  Grafiigna,  then,  has 
just  rewritten  "II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia."  He  has,  it  is 
announced,  used  the  same  libretto,  the  same  divisions 
of  numbers,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  same  melodies 
but  he  has  eliminated  the  florid  ornamentation,  has 
scored  the  recitatives,  and  —  mirahile  diciu  !  —  has  "  re- 
written the  orchestration."  The  new  work  is  to  be 
produced  at  Venice  in  the  course  of  the  autumn. 
There  is,  happily  no  chance  of  its  performance  here, 
for,  with  all  our  faults,  and  despite  the  fact  that  n 
Trovatore  considers  us  an  unmusical  nation,  we  prefer 
Kossini  unadulterated  to  Rossini  improved  by  Graifigna. 
—  Figaro. 


"Hamlet"  at  Covent  Garden.  — That  curious 
milange  of  Carr6  and  Barbier,  with  a  dash  of  Aehille 
de  Lauzi^res,  set  to  music  by  M.  Ambroise  Thomas,  and 
entitled  "  Hamlet,"  was  revived  for  the  first  and  only 
time  this  season  at  Covent  Garden  on  Tuesday,  "  Ham- 
let," in  its  operatic  form,  can,  it  is  feared,  never  be  ac- 
cepted by  English  people  as  the  "Hamlet"  of  Shakes- 
peare. It  hardly  agrees  with  our  insular  ideas  that  .ffam- 
iei  should  warble  "To  be  or  not  to  be,"  seated  on  a  sofa, 
that  the  melancholy  Dane  should  sing  a  drinking  song 
to  the  players,  or  that  Ophelia  should  sing  the  "  Willow  " 


song  in  the  midst  of  a  bevy  of  short-skirted  dancers. 
Time  was  when  at  Covent  Garden  the  chief  attraction 
of  M.  Thomas'  opera  was  the  fine  creation  of  ffamlet  by 
M.  Faure.  Now,  however,  Signor  Cotogni  plays  the 
rdle,  and  the  opera  attracts  once  in  the  season  solely 
for  the  sake  of  the  Ophelia  ot  Mdlle.  Albani.  And,  in- 
deed, the  talents  of  the  artist  might  well  render  in- 
teresting even  a  duller  work  than  "  Hamlet."  The  part 
is  one  which  suits  her  admirably,  and  of  it  the  prima 
donna  has  been  able  to  create  a  cliaracter  which  is  at 
once  forcible,  poetic,  and  refined.  To  speak  again  in 
detail  of  an  impersonation  which  is,  happily,  so  well 
known,  would,  however,  be  a  work  of  supererogation. 
Mdlle.  Albani  again  made  ber  special  "points"  in  the 
great  scene  with  JIamlet  in  the  gardens  of  the  palace, 
and  in  the  last  scene  of  all,  where  the  hapless  maiden 
is  borne  down  the  stream.  Indeed,  Mdlle.  Albani  has 
rarely  sung  the  "  Willow  "  song  so  beautifully,  nor  has 
she  made  a  deeper  impression  in  a  situation  which,  in 
the  hands  of  anyone  but  an  artist  of  the  highest  class, 
would  be  fraught  with  danger.— Jftiii,  July  20. 

,f  foigljt's  Iffurital  of  Ulitsk. 

BOSTON,     AUGUST     3,     1818. 

Twenty-five  Years  Ago.— A  Memorable 
Chamber  Concert. 

In  looking  over  the  first  year's  file  of  our 
Journal,  we  came  upon  our  report  (March  5, 
1853)  of  a  rare  musical  feast  which  some  of 
our  readers  will  be  pleased  to  have  recalled  to 
mind.  At  all  events  it  seems  to  us  so  much 
more  interesting  than  anything  we  feel  just 
now  prepared  to  write,  that, — being  also  in 
the  vacation  mood,  inclined  to  take  the  current 
editorial  duties  easily,  while  we  are,  as  it  were, 
putting  the  old  ship  through  certain  needful 
repairs  and  improvements  for  another  season's 
cruise, — that  we  have  resolved  to  reproduce  the 
record  here.  It  was  a  concert  given  by  our 
esteemed  townsman,  Otto  Dresel, — at  the  close 
of  his  first  series,  during  the  first  year  of  his 
residence  in  Boston.  That  first  series  of  soirees 
was  held  in  a  little  out-of-the-way  upper  hall 
in  Tremont  Street,  opposite  the  Tremont 
House;  but  the  most  appreciative  and  select 
sort  of  listeners  regularly  found  their  way 
there.  Most  of  the  compositions  on  the  pro- 
gramme were  entirely  new  to  our  little  musical 
world  at  that  time ;  and  they  are  but  a  small 
fraction  of  the  repertoire  of  the  very  choicest 
classical  masterworks  which  this  true  artist  was 
the  first  to  introduce  into  our  concert  rooms. 

.  .  .  Our  musical  host  trebled  his  hospitality  and 
gave  us  his  friends  jAELLand  Sohaefeneeeg  besides 
liimself.  The  meeting  in  this  way  of  three  such  ad- 
mirable pianists,  three  such  artists,  dedicating  their 
slcill  to  the  interpretation  of  the  best  of  music,  to 
choice  and  unfamiliar  works  of  Bach  and  Beethoven 
and  Hummel,  was  an  occasion  that  could  not  fail  to 
fill  the  little  "upper  chamber,"  as  some  have  humor- 
ously called  it;,  with  the  best  kind  of  audience. 

1.  Each  item  of  the  programme  was  an  event. 
And  not  by  any  means  a  common  or  an  inconsider- 
able event  was  the  prefacing  of  the  other  selections 
with  an  original  Trio  (for  piano,  violin  and  'cello), 
which  had  fire  and  strength,  beauty  and  originality 
enough  to  hold  the  audience  in  charmed  attention 
throughout  four  long  movements,  even  after  such 
trios  as  we  have  been  used  exclusively  to  hear.  We 
think  most  of  the  -company  were  taken  by  surprise  ; 
nothing  in  times  past  has  prepared  us  to  expect 
much  from  the  announcement  by  a  concert-giver  of 
an  original  composition.  And  if  Mr.  Dresel  yields 
the  palm  of  facile  and  effective  execution  (which  by 
the  way  he  never  claimed)  to  Jaell  aud  others,  he 
has  here  more  than  made  good  his  title  to  the  char- 


acter of  artist  and  musician  in  the  most  worthy 
sense,  by  the  production  of  a  work  in  a  form  in 
which  mediocrity  could  have  no  disguise,  and  in 
which  success  is  as  surely  genuine  as  it  is  in  this 
day  very  rare ; — a  work  which  had  the  honor  of 
Mendelssohn's  own  correcting  hand,  aud  of  which 
we  had  heard  Mr.  D's  brother  artists  here  say  : 
"  There  has  been  no  such  Trie  written  in  these  last 
six  years."  Doubtless  there  were  some  staunch 
worshippers  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  (who  take  in 
Beethoven  also,  just  by  way  of  coda),  who  could  not 
find  great  pleasure  in  a  thing  so  "  modern."  But  no 
one  could  deny  that  it  contained  ideas, — themes  in- 
teresting, characteristic,  happily  contrasted,  opening 
novel  surprises  as  often  as  theme  or  countertheme 
or  episode  occurred  in  each  of  the  several  move- 
ments ;  nor  that  these  various  motives  were  strongly 
and  logically  worked  through  and  knit  into  the 
unity  of  a  fair  whole  ;  nor  that  there  was  every- 
where a  faultless  beauty  of  musical  form,  everything 
coming  round  and  out  again  just  right  without  re- 
lapsing into  common-place  endings.  The  first 
movement  {Allegro  Appassionato)  and  the  last  {Alle- 
gro con  fuoco),  exhibited  the  most  fire  and  sustained 
vigor,  kindred  to  each  other  as  the  first  and  last 
movements  should  be,  and  yet  with  as  much  inspi- 
ration in  the  last  as  in  the  first.  The  Adagio  was 
full  of  beauty  and  deep  sentiment,  in  its  sombre 
modulations  sometimes  quite  Beethovenish.  The 
Scherzo  was  perhaps  more  common  and  fantasia- 
like in  its  light  and  swift  arpeggios  ;  but  exquisitely 
graceful,  refined  and  sunshiny  in  its  delicate  play- 
fulness, if  not  amounting  to  humor ;  while  tlie  trio 
thereof  was  decidedly  interesting.  The  whole  in- 
volved much  difficult  execution,  and  the  composer 
gave  not  only  a  distinct  but  eloquent  rendering  of 
his  own  thoughts.  Messrs.  Schultze  and  Bergmann 
did  sympathetic  justice  to  the  string  parts. 

2.  From  the  newest  to  the  oldest; — yet  to  the 
audience  literally  new,  while  in  quality  it  has  the 
perennial  newness  and  freshness  of  genius.  The  (D 
minor)  Concerto  of  Sebastian  Bach,  for  three 
pianos,  with  string  quartet  accompaniment,  —  this 
was  really  the  great  feature  of  the  evening.  This 
work  has  been  much  played  in  Germany  of  late 
years ;  and  it  is  the  piece  in  which  Mendelssohn 
once,  in  London,  distinguished  himself  to  such  ad- 
vantage over  Moscheles  and  Thalberg,  by  the  re- 
markable cadence  which  he  extemporized,  after  each 
had,  by  previous  understanding,  essayed  the  like  at 
points  indicated  in  the  pusceding  movements  ;  that 
remarkable  triumph  has  become  a  tradition  in  Lon- 
don. Our  three  pianists  attempted  no  such  flights, 
but  adhered  to  the  written  text.  This  Concerto 
was  only  for  the  first  time  published  in  184,5,  and 
owes  its  origin,  it  is  said,  to  the  fact  that  the  father 
wished  to  exercise  his  two  oldest  sons,  W.  Frlode- 
mann  and  C.  Ph.  Emanuel,  in  all  sorts  of  delivery. 
Eriedemann  left  the  paternal  house  and  went  to 
Dresden  in  1V33,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  ;  Eman- 
uel went  to  Berlin  in  1738,  at  tlie  age  of  twenty- 
foiu'.  Hence  it  is  presumed  that  this  Concerto  was 
composed  before  1733,  and  in  the  most  brilliant  pe- 
riod of  the  grand  old  master's  creatiye  activity. 
The  editor  of  the  score  directs  by  way  of  preface 
that ;  "  The  string  accompaniments  should  be  kept 
subdued  and  delicate  ;  the  three  pianos  must  be  of 
equal  strength  and  excellence,  but  all  the  better  for 
a  little  variety  in  coloring  of  tone.  The  three  play- 
ers must  wholly  lay  aside  the  more  modern  style  of 
playing,  never  raise  the  dampers,  but  carry  their 
parts  through  with  sobriety,  delicacy  and  in  strict 
time.  Neither  one  must  wish  to  be  prominent 
above  his  fellows,  since  they  all  three  have  equal 
right,  and  there  are  only  a  few  passages  more  for 
the  first  piano.  The  hammering  and  lifeless  mode 
of  playing,  now-a-days  sometimes  esteemed  Bacli- 
ish,  must  be  utterly  avoided  ;  for  the  old  pianists 
(harpsichordists)  sa^ig  upon  their  instruments,  and 
delivered  the  music  with  warmth,  nay  with  inspira- 
tion, and  yet  con  discrezione, — or  with  modesty,  as 
they  used  to  call  it." 

We  think  we  may  say  that  these  conditions  were 
on  Wednesday  evening  pretty  nearly  fulfilled. 
Jaell  took  the  first  piano,  his  by  right  ot  almost 
unlimited  facility  of  execution ;  and   his   was  most 
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distinctly  heard,  as  a  matter  of  course,  being  the 
liifiiiest  part  and  having  more  of  the  expansion  and 
ornamental  part  of  the  melody ;  yet  that  the  second 
and  third,  Sohaefeneerg  and  Dresel,  were  not 
wanting,  was  evident  from  the  perfect  unity  with 
which  all  moved  together,  and  from  the  general 
breadth  and  fulness  of  tone,  especially  where  the 
vigorous  and  noble  themes  so  often  ran  in  unison. 
Tlie  pianos  were  three  of  Chickering's  newest 
(not  exactly  equal,  the  first  being  of  seven,  the 
others  of  six  octaves,  —  but  either  of  them  a 
"Grand"  compared  with  anything  that  old  Bach's 
boys  had  to  play  on  ;)  all  of  beautiful  and  refined 
tone,  and  great  evenness  throughout,  surpassing 
even  those  esteemed  his  best  before  his  manufac- 
tory was  destroyed  by  fire  ;  indeed  these  new  in- 
struments seem  to  have  come  out  tried  and  purified, 
as  it  were,  from  "  the  refiner's  fire."  The  accom- 
paniments, by  Messrs.  Schultze,  and  Meisel,  (vio- 
lin,) Meyer  (viola)  and  Bergmann  and  Balcke 
('cello  and  contra-basso  on  one  part,)  where  deli- 
cately and  neatly  given,  though  it  was  difficult  to 
subdue  the  piercing  violin  tones  fully  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  pianos.  Of  the  music  itself  what  shall 
we  say  ?  Let  no  one  henceforth  talk  of  Bach  as 
dry  and  learned;  for  here  every  movement  was 
full  of  charm  and  humanity,  of  poetry  and  wis- 
dom; —  in  a  word  of  genius,  the  most  sound  and 
wholesome  and  harmonious.  With  no  pretention; 
none  of  the  modern  straining  for  effect,  no  curious 
episodes  or  strange  modulations,  how  the  mingling 
strains  of  melody  flowed  on  like  a  full,  clear,  limpid 
river,  as  if  from  an  exhaustless  source,  yet  with  no 
waste,  and  to  an  unwavering  gaol !  The  neatness, 
the  transparency,  the  easy  continuous  on-flow  of 
the  music,  so  large  and  strong  in  the  first  move- 
ment, were  perfectly  refreshing  to  the  sense  and 
satisfying  to  the  soul ;  here  was  "  no  nonsense," 
and  no  stupid  gravity  in  the  avoidance  thereof.  It 
realized  the  most  loving  traditions  of  Bach.  The 
second  movement,  in  the  six-eight  Siciliano  rhythm, 
opens  with  the  daintiest,  and  most  delicately  piq- 
\iant  style  of  melody  that  could  be  imagined, — 
sweet  and  full  of  sensibility  and  poetry,  however, 
— and  soon  proves  its  right  to  be  dainty,  by  melt- 
ing and  running  away  in  a  right  hearty,  frank  and 
affectionately  cheerful  stream  of  melody,  until  the 
pause,  filled  by  the  airjr  little  cadence  from  Jaell's 
flying  fingers,  and  the  good  old  fashioned,  orthodox 
Adagio  half-close  leading  at  once  into  the  Allegro 
Fugue  ;  of  course  Bach  could  not  get  through  with- 
out that ;  and  how  beautiful  the  theme  of  that 
fugue  !  how  gracefully  passed  about,  till  its  outline, 
everywhere  reflected  in  the  mingling  currents  of 
the  instruments,  had  that  unity  in  variety  that  you 
see  in  the  wavy  surface  of  the  full  mountain  brook 
descending  to  the  plain  and  spreading  swiftly  yet 
composedly  along  over  the  motley,  fairy  pebbles 
and  mosses.  Every  now  and  then  there  seemed  to 
be  little  momentary  breaks,  where  one  part  after 
another  would  nimbly  shoot  across  in  a  spray  of 
soft  and  rapid  little  demi-semiquavers,  —  and  so 
merrily  and  swimmingly  on  to  the  end,  which 
seems  the  outlet  into  wider  and  still  waters. 

3.  Beethoven's  Sonata-duo,  in  F,  one  of  his 
most  fascinating,  clear,  and  perfect  compositions, 
with  its  lovely  Allegro,  its  profound  Adagio,  its 
absolutely  witty  little  Scherzo,  and  Rondo  worthy 
to  conclude  the  whole,  was  finely  played  by 
Dresel  and  Schultze, — indeed,  the  violin  of  the 
latter  seemed  particularly  expressive.  This  was, 
not  without  reason,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the 
gem  of  the  evening,  and  ended  the  first  part. 

4.  Part  II.  opened  with  some  piano  solos, 
played  by  Mr.  Dkesel,  with  his  characteristic 
nicety  of  expression.  These  were  an  Elude,  in  A 
ilat,  by  Chopin,  the  Marcia  Fimebre  irora  the  Sonata 
by  the  same,  unspeakably  solemn  in  the  main 
movement,  and  tenderly  pathetic  in  the  trio ;  and 
an  animated,  fairy  kind  of  Waltz,  by  Stephen 
Heller,  one  of  the  most  poetic  of  the  new  pianists. 

6.  Finally  the  Septet,  by  Hummel,  the  most 
delightful,  fresh  and  genial  composition  that  we 
remember  to  have  heard  ^  by  that  master.  This 
gave  full  scope  to  the  clean,  firm,  even  and  un- 
flagging execution  of  that  conscientious  classical 
pianist,  Mr.  Sciiarfenbeeg.  As  a  mere  pianoforte 
performance,  it  was  the  grand  achievement  of  the 
evening ;  the  modest,  manly,  quiet  certainty  with 
which  the  difficult  and  long  continuous  passages 
were  carried  through,  with  the  precision  of  clock- 
work, and  yet  with  truest  appreciation  of  all  that 
sought  expression  in  the  music,  mingled  respect 
with  pleasure  in  the  audience.  The  accompani- 
ments (for  flute,  oboe,  horn,  viola,  violoncello,  and 
double-bass,)  played  by  members  of  the  "  Germania 
Society,"  blended  in  with  a  most  grateful   warmth 


of  coloring  ;  some  of  those  eflfects  from  Herr  Kiisten- 
macher's  horn,  (especially  in  that  passage  of  the 
trio  to  the  Scherzo,  where  its  mellow  monotone, 
sounding  on,  as  if  I'escuing  the  last  chord  from 
dying  into  silence,  leads  back  the  theme  and  sets 
all  the  instruments  at  work  with  it  again,)  were 
quite  enchanting.  The  Septet  was  a  luxurious 
least  of  tones. 

So  was  indeed  the  entire  concert.  And  looking 
back  upon  it,  one  of  the  most  interesting  features 
was  the  marked,  yet  harmonious  contrast  of  the 
three  pianists.  Dkesel,  nervous,  fastidious,  self- 
exacting,  critical,  anxiously  loyal  to  an  artistic 
ideal,  caring  mainly  for  the  music  and  the  master's 
thought,  and  despising  all  parade  of  mere  perfor- 
mance, somewhat  moody  withal,  and  with  a  touch 
of  genius  in  him; — Jaell,  happy  as  the  day  is 
long,  phimp-full  of  music  to  his  finger  ends,  revel- 
ling in  unbounded  faculty  of  execution,  able  and 
happy  to  interpret  (and  always  with  true  and  char- 
acteristic, as  well  as  polished,  elegant  expression) 
the  works  of  all  sorts  of  masters,  —  a  sort  of  young- 
Rossini,  or  Alboui  of  the  piano;  —  and  Schaefen- 
BERG,  the  quietest,  and  most  balanced  of  the  three, 
with  less  of  genius  than  the  first,  less  of  child-like 
exuberance  of  strength  and  nervous  energy  than 
the  second,  yet  more  of  the  sound  and  practical 
morale  of  a  substantial  artist,  perhaps,  than  cither. 
He  is  the  natural  middle  of  the  group  ;  and  all  are 
large  and  genuine  enough  to  meet  like  brothers  on 
the  common  ground  of  Art.  The  contrast  in  their 
styles  of  playing  is  in  correspondence  with  the 
characters  and  faces  of  the  men.  Jaell  has  a  touch 
unrivalled  for  limpid  purity  and  roundness  of  tone, 
never  shows  a  painful  sign  of  exertion,  and  marche 
smilingly  through  all  the  difficult  music  that  any- 
body ever  wrote,  as  through  a  perpetual  banquet 
hall.  Dresel  is  as  unlike  this  as  possible  ;  his  ner- 
vous manner,  as  if  in  close  mortal  conflict  with 
difficulties,  his  crisp,  slaceato,  critically  nice  touch, 
his  sacrifice  of  literalities  and  common  readings  to 
carefully  refined,  characteristic  conceptions  of  an 
author  or  a  tempo,  his  tendency  to  be  lumself  the 
poet  in  his  readings  of  the  gi-eat  tone-poets,  —  all 
this  charms  the  like-minded  and  wins  upon  the 
thoughtful,  but  is  apt  to  prepossess  unfavorably 
those  who  look  most  to  externals,  or  who  regard  a 
pianist  more  with  reference  to  his  instrument  and 
the  right  humoring  thereof,  or  his  public,  and  the 
right  humoring  thereof  also,  than  they  do  with 
main  reference  to  musical  expression.  He  does  not 
pretend  to  the  character  of  a  great  executant  and 
many  times  would  rather  see  Jaell  ride  some  cheval- 
de-baUaiUe  of  a  favorite  master,  tlian  to  mount  the 
hard-mouthed  Pegasus  himself.  Scharfenberg,  like 
a  sound,  loyal  artist,  renders  all  his  music  with  un- 
blemished accuracy,  and  manly  absence  of  all 
nonsense  and  all  weakness.  We  may  think  it  a 
privilege  to  have  heard  them  all.  Would  that  this 
fortunate  conjunction  of  good  stars  might  longer 
last! 


Chaucer's  Verse  Again, 

Mr.  Editor  :  —  In  your  last  issue  a  correspondent, 
"  A.  Ay.  T.,"  makes  some  remarks  with  reference  to 
the  opinion  which  I  expressed  about  the  musical  char- 
acter of  Cliaucer's  verse,  in  the  course  of  a  recent 
article  of  mine  in  the  Journal,  entitled,  "Poets  and 
Composers."  A.  W.  T.  has  altogether  mistaken  my 
meaning;  this  is  of  course  due  to  my  not  having  ex- 
pressed myself  in  a  sufficiently  clear  manner,  rather 
than  to  any  bluntness  of  perception  on  his  part.  I 
meant  to  say  that,  from  a  musical  standpoint,  Chaucer's 
verse  is  unmusical  to  our  modern  ears.  The  now  obso- 
lete accentuation  strikes  our  ears  as  rude  and  forced; 
therefore,  musically,  but  not  literally,  Chaucer's  verse 
compared  to  our  modern  English  verse,  lacks  half  a 
foot,  and  in  some  verses  a  whole  foot.  Moreover,  the 
French  and  German  pronunciations  to  be  found  in  the 
verse  of  the  acknowledged  "father  of  English  poetry" 
grate  with  additional  harshness  upon  our  modern  ears. 

Read  what  Johnson  wrote  about  Dryden :  —  "  The 
rectitude  of  Dryden's  mind  was  sufficiently  shown  by 
the  dismission  of  his  poetical  pre.iudices,  and  the  re- 
jection of  unnatural  thoughts  and"  rugged  numbers." 
Now  read  what  Dryden  wrote  about  Chaucer's  verse :  — 
"  "The  verse  of  Chaucer,  I  confess,  is  not  harmonious  to 
us  ;  but  it  is  like  the  eloquence  of  one  whom  Tacitus 
commends  —  it  was  awibus  istius  teviporU  accommodata. 
They  who  lived  with  bim  and  some  time  after  him, 
thought  it  musical,  and  it  contiuues  so  ever  in  our  judg- 
ment, if  compared  with  the  numbers  of  Lydgate  and 
Gower,  his  contemporary;  there  is  a  rude  sweetness  of 
a  Scotch  tune  in  it,  which  is  natural  and  pleasing, 
though  not  perfect.  It  is  true,  I  cannot  go  so  tar  as  he 
who  published  the  last  edition  of  him ;  for  ho  would 
make  us  believe  the  fault  is  in  our  ears,  and  that  there 
were  really  ten  syllables  in  a  verse  where  we  find  but 
nine.  But  this  opinion  is  not  worth  confuting  ;  it  is  so 
gross  and  obvious  an  error,  that  common  sense  (which 
IS  a  rule  in  everything  but  matters  of  faith  and  revela- 
tion,) must  convince  the  reader  that  equality  of  num- 


bers in  every  verse  which  we  call  heroic  was  either  not 
known,  or  not  always  practised  in  Chaucer's  age.  It 
were  an  easy  matter  to  produce  some  thousands  of  his 
verses  which  are  lame  for  want  of  half  a  foot,  and  some- 
times a  whole  one,  and  which  no  pronunciation  can 
make  otherwise.  We  can  only  say  that  he  lived  in  the 
intancjf  of  our  poetry,  and  that  nothing  is  brought  to 
perfection  at  the  first." 

With  this  fuller  illustration,  I  reiterate  the  remarks 
which  I  have  already  expressed  upon  this  subject. 

George  T.  Bollikg. 


The  third  part  of  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music 
AND  Musicians,  (of  wliich  we  have  already  given  an 
admirable  specimen)  is  almost  ready  for  distribution, 
and  we  are  glad  to  learn  from  the  publishers  (Macmil- 
lan  &  Co.,  New  York,)  that  the  work  is  meeting  wiihthe 
success  its  excellence  so  abundantly  deserves. 


The  Misfortunes  of  Gilmoke's  Band.— Dr.  Hans-  ' 
lick's  letter,  translated  on  our  first  page,  gives  far  from 
a  flattering  report  of  the  Music  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
taken  altogether.  America  was  oddly  represented  by 
the  irrepressible  Jubilee  Gilmore  and  his  Band,  and  al- 
ready have  they  come  to  grief.  We  read  in  the  New 
York  Tribune  : 

The  European  excursion  of  Gilmore's  band  has  ended : 
the  band  has  broken  up,  a  part  of  the  members  being  in 
England,  and  a  part  remaining  in  Paris,  awaiting  remit- 
tances from  home  to  enable  them  to  return.  A  gentle- 
man of  this  city,  who  was  greatly  interested  in  Gilmore's 
success,  and  who  accompanied  him  to  the  steamer  when 
he  sailed  from  this  city,  said  yesterday  that  Gilmore 
had  failed  in  Europe  because  he  had  acted  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  his  best  friends.  They  had  urged  him  hot 
to  attempt  to  spend  tlie  season  in  Paris,  but  to  give  a 
grami  concert  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  then  start  for 
home  immediately.  Events  had  shown  the  wisdom  of 
tliis  advice.  He  had  been  successful  in  England,  fairly 
so  in  Ireland,  and  the  first  concert  at  Pans  had  paid 
well.  Everything  else  had  been  a  failui-e.  Gilmore  had 
taken  little  or  no  money  with  liim,  and  it  was  supposed 
few  of  the  men  had  taken  much ;  and,  as  they  had  failed 
to  pay  expenses,  it  was  likely  that  most  of  them  would 
have  to  depend  on  remittances  in  order  to  return.  They 
had  even  lo.st  a  part  of  the  money  they  made  in  England, 
for  Mr.  Grare,  their  agent,  had  run  off  with  3000  francs. 
Inquiries  were  made  in  musical  circles  as  to  the  causes 
of  Gilmore's  failure;  whether  it  was  to  be  attributed  to 
bad  management  or  to  circumstances  which  could  not 
have  been  foreseen  nor  avoided.  The  general  impres- 
sion was  that  the  only  bad  mimagement  of  which  Mr. 
Gilmore  could  be  accused  justly,  was  in  attempting  to 
compete  for  any  length  of  time  with  the  French  and 
other  continental  military  bands,  the  best  of  which  were 
giving  free  open-air  concerts  every  night  in  Paris  during 
the  summer.  Among  these  the  orchestra  from  the  The- 
atre of  La  Scalaat  Milan,  and  the  orchestra  from  Turin 
under  Carl  Pedrotte  were  mentioned.  It  was  the  height 
of  folly,  It  was  said,  for  Gilmore  to  place  any  depend- 
ence on  the  Americans  visiting  the  Paris  Exhibition  this 
summer,  for  Americans  didn't  go  abroad  to  hear  music 
which  they  could  hear  at  home.  It  was  through  the  ef- 
forts of  Americans  that  the  picnic  in  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne had  been  gotten  up,  and  there  their  interest  in 
Gilmore  seemed  to  have  ceased. 

Another  gentleman,  "  well-known  in  musical  circles," 
informs  the  Sim  : 

"  When  the  band  first  appeared  in  Paris  the  people 
laughed  at  it  on  account  of  its  extraordinary  uniform. 
The  men  wore  red  and  blue  coats  and  trousers,  but  they 
had  no  sidearms  and  no  shakos,  and  the  Parisians 
could  not  understand  a  military  band  without  these. 
They  laughed  at  the  small  caps  that  the  Americans 
wore,  and  said  that  they  looked  more  like  servants  or 
lackeys  than  anything  else.  The  French  found  fault  be-_ 
cause  the  band  allowed  a  lady  to  sing  at  their  concerts. 
They  said  it  wasn't  etiquette  for  a  lady  vocalist  to  ap- 
pear on  the  platform  with  a  brass  band.  They  ridiculed 
and  made  fun  of  the  troupe  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  and  al- 
though the  American  consul-general  and  others  got 
them  up  a  picnic  in  the  Bois  de  Bologne,  it  was  no  use. 
The  material  that  Gilmore  had  along  with  him  was 
good  enough  for  Boston  or  Albany,  or  for  a  ]>opnIar 
concert  in  New  York,  but  it  was  nothing  at  the  Exhibi- 
tion. Why,  there  were  military  bands  giving  free  con- 
certs in  every  park  in  Paris  that  beat  the  Americans 

out  and  out It  was  lucky  for  them  that 

they  didn't  go  to  Germany.    They  would  have  fared 
worse  there,  if  possible,  than  in  Paris.    What  could 
they  expect  to  do  at  five  francs  admission  in  a  country 
where  the  entrance  fee  to  the  finest  music  halls  in  the  ^ 
world  is  ten  cents  ?  " 


Mme. 


Seller's  Scliool  of  Vocal  Art  in 
Philadelphia. 


It  gives  us  pleasure  to  print  the  followiu."  report 
(written  at  our  request)  by  that  energetic  and  enthusias- 
tic teacher,  —  one  of  the  authorities  in  vocal  culture  — 
Mme.  Emma  Seller,  of  the  remarkable  school  founded 
by  her  and  still  under  her  charge.  A  theatre,  with 
performances  of  whole  operas,  in  a  school,  is  something 
unique,  at  least  in  America. 

My  Dear  Bin.  Dwigiit,  —  It  gives  me  great  satisfac- 
tion, that  I  can  tell  you,  in  looking  back  over  the  results 
of  my  work  in  the  past  school  year,  of  a  constant  im- 
provement. As  it  has  been  from  the  beginning  of  the 
School  of  Vocal  Art,  so  the  past  season  has  shown  a 
constant  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils.  The  school 
reopened  September,  1877,  with  84  pupils,  showing  an 
increase  of  30  over  the  corresponding  time  of  the  pre- 
vious yi  it;  it  closed  in  June  with  112  pupils;  that  is 
with  an  increase  of  23  over  the  year  before. 
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As  the  school  has  only  heen  in  existence  three  years, 
and  as  the  full  course  ot  study  embraces  four  years, 
the  first  graduation  can  not  take  place  until  the  nest 
season  (187&-1879.) 

The  progress  of  the  pupils  in  every  branch  of  music 
taught  in  the  school,  can  be  called  miich  more  satisfac- 
tory than  in  the  previous  year ;  which  must  be  at- 
tributed to  the  growing  experience  and  improvement  of 
my  assistant  teachers.  This  enables  us  now  to  have 
performances  of  Oratorios,  without  any  artistic  help 
from  outside  the  school,  as  we  have  a  very  good  chorus 
of  well-trained  voices  and  singers  enough  to  fill  the 
solo  parts  satisfactorily. 

Beside  our  chorus,  we  have  a  well-trained  ladies' 
Quartette  and  a  Quartette  of  male  voices. 

The  following  operas  have  been  studied  and  perfor- 
med, each  as  a  whole  (withoiit  omission),  in  costume 
and  with  the  appropriate  scenery  on  a  stage:  — The 
I'reischiltZt'by'WeheT;  Orpheus,  by  Gluck;  Martha,  hy 
Flotow  ;  Jessonda,  by  Spohr,  and  the  Magic  Flute,  by 
Mozart. 

In  the  class  for  Church  music  the  Stabat  Mater,  by 
Pergolese,  was  studied  and  performed  in  a  concert,  be- 
sides different  sacred  compositions  by  Mendelssohn, 
Mozart,  Haydn,  Schubert,  etc.,  and  the  music  for  our 
Church  choir.  {The  School  of  Vocal  Art  was  asked  to 
provide  the  Church  of  our  Saviour  in  Philadelphia  with 
singers  and  organist  for  a  certain  sum;  in  these  situa- 
tions pupils  of  ours  have  been  employed  during  the 
last  year,  and   are  engaged  also    for  the  future.) 

Many  of  the  more  advanced  pupils  are  singing  in 
various  other  Churches,  and  are  often  asked  to  sing  for 
money  in  concerts;  especially  the  Ladies'-Quartette, 
which  is  becoming  very  popular  under  the  name  ot 
"  The  American  Ladies'  Quartette." 

In  composition,  also,  the  progress  of  the  pupils  be- 
comes more  perceptible.  The  young  ladies  of  the 
Quartette,  for  instance,  arrange  songs  for  four  parts 
themselves^  and  compose  very  pretty  original  Quartets. 

The  increased  number  of  the  pupils  has  made  it 
necessary  to  move  the  school  into  a  larger  building 
■which  has  been  procured  at  1104  "Walnut-street. 

From  the  enclosed  circular  you  will  see  that  there 
have  been  added,  for  next  year's  course,  classes  for 
sight  reading,  for  the  cultivation  of  children's  voices; 
and  also  the  nurhber  of  singing  lessons  for  the  more 
advanced  pupils  is  augmented. 

For  gifted  and  industrious  pupils,  who  want  the 
money  to  finish  their  course  of  study,  there  exists  a 
tuition  fund,  from  which  they  can  borrow  money 
under  the  condition  of  paying  it  hack  as  soon  as  they 
are  able  to  do  so. 

This  tuition  fund  was  founded  through  contributions 
and  the  proceeds  of  concerts  given  by  the  pupils  of  the 
school,  Emma  Seilek. 


Mendelssohn's  "Loreley"  at  the  Baltimore 
Academy  of  the  Visitation. 

Baltibiore,  Julv  8.  —  At  the  institution  whose  name 
heads  this  letter,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Forty-flrst  Dis- 
tribution of  Frizes,  the  programme  contained  a  musical 
featuie  of  such  unusual  merit,  that  it  is  strange  no 
special  mention  was  made  of  it  in  the  reports  given  by 
the  daily  press.  It  was  not  without  serious  question 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  selection  for  such  an  occasion 
and  for  performers  yet  pupils  at  school,  that  one  saw 
Mendelssohn's  **Loreley"  offered  by  the  young  ladies 
of  the  academy;  and  there  were  grave  misgivings  in 
the  writer's  mind  as  to  the  possibility  of  convent-girls 
mastering,  even  rudely,  the  technical  difficulties  at- 
tending the  execution  of  its  several  numbers,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  conceiving  the  spirit  of  this  weird  and 
passionate  work  of  so  great  a  master. 

"Loreley"  is  entitled  "  an  unfinished  opera";  it  is  a 
fragment  that  has  been  left  to  fill  all  lovers  of  music 
with  regret  for  the  failure  of  Mendelssohn  to  complete 
so  exquisite  a  design.  The  opening  movement,  An- 
dante Sostenuto,  is  a  solo  and  chorus  for  female 
voices,  an  "  Ave  Maria " :  rich  in  harmony,  full 
of  deep,  religious  sentiment.  The  soloist  was 
Miss  Carrie  Jenkins.  A  young  girl,  not  out  of  her 
teens,  she  has  a  voice  of  remarkable  power,  compass, 
freshness  and  feeling;  cultivation  has  done  much  to 
train  it  in  a  true  school ;  she  sings  with  perfect  ease  and 
abandon,  and  sustains  the  highest  notes  without  at  all 
sacrificing  purity  of  tone.  In  the  opening  movement, 
hut  especially  in  the  impassioned  aria  of  the  finale,  it 
was  not  easy  to  throw  off  the  idea  that  one  was  listen, 
ing  to  an  artist  of  years  and  experience,  and  not  the 
school-girl  eager  for  the  frolics  of  a  summer  holiday. 

The  second  movement,  *'  The  Vintage  Song,"  intro- 
duces the  composer  iu  one  of  his  most  joy^-is  moods; 
all  is  freedom,  life  and  gayety;  and  the  girls,  [it  de. 
maniJs  men's  voices,  Ed.]  even  to  the  tiniest  who  sang 


as  Fays  might,  gave  the  sprightly  measures  with  a  spirit 
and  a  dash  tmly  inspiring.  The  Finale  introduces  the 
prominently  supernatural  element;  and  Mendelssohn, 
who  taught  us  in  the  "  Songs  without  Words,"  how  elo- 
quent instrumentation  may  he  made,  has  treated  here 
his  subject  so  happily  that  the  dance  of  the  Fays  of  the 
Rhine,  their  response  to  the  invocation  of  Lenora  and 
their  promise  of  vengeance,  need  not  the  words  that  so 
beautifully  fit  the  music  to  reveal  the  author's  concep- 
tions. And  here  should  be  mentioned  with  praise,  the 
precision,  firmness  of  touch  and  spirit  with  which  the 
accompaniment  was  played  on  Pianos  and  Harp  by 
Misses  Adams,  Heaney  and  Lamping.  Amateurs  and 
professionals  know  something  of  the  difficulties  that 
bristle  through  Mendelssohn's  music;  and  the  success 
of  the  young  ladies  who  played  "X.oreley"  on  this  oc- 
casion reflects  credit  as  well  on  their  skill  and  artistic 
instincts,  as  on  the  school  iu  which  they  have  been 
tanght.  Misses  Osborne  and  Campbell  shared  with 
Miss  Carrie  Jenkins  the  burden  of  the  solos  in  "Lore- 
ley,"  and  the  former,  who  is  a  mere  child,  has  a  voice 
of  which  much  may  be  expected  as  it  develops. 

The  truly  artistic  triumph  embodied  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  "  Loreley,"  as  we  heard  it  rendered  by  these 
young  ladies,  must  have  repaid  their  devotion  of  time 
and  interest  to  the  rehearsal  of  so  ambitious  a  work, 
when,  by  following  in  the  beaten  track,  the  substitution 
of  less  classical,  but  more  popular  compositions  would 
have  made  their  task  so  much  lighter :  and  the  musical 
instructors  of  the  Academy  must  be  gratified  to  know 
that  so  arduous  an  effort  towards  developing  in  their 
pupils  a  taste  for  true  music  was  thus  fortunate  in  its 
result. 

There  were  other  points  of  merit  in  the  programme 
which  it  would  be  pleasant  to  dwell  upon.  The  "  Trois 
Marches  H^roiques "  for  Pianos,  Harps  and  Organ 
which  opened  the  exercises,  were  beautifui  in  melody 
and  rich  in  hamaonization ;  and  a  duo  by  Wehle  on  airs 
from  "  The  Star  of  the  North  "  was  perhaps  as  beau- 
tiful a  piano  transcription  as  we  remember  to  have 
heard. 

The  graceful  salutatory,  delivered  in  so  intelligent  a 
manner  by  Miss  Mary  Mickle,  whose  voice  was  as  musi- 
cal as  it  was  well  trained ;  and  the  tasteful  and  feeling 
valedictory  hy  Miss  Katy  Brady  showed  that  in  the 
school,  elocution  and  declamation,  handmaids  of  vocal 
music,  receive  careful  cultivation. 

The  special  thanks  of  the  guests  are  due  to  the 
Directress  of  the  Academy  for  having  assigned  them 
seats  in  the  hall  from  which  the  music  was  heard  to  the 
best  advantage.  X. 


'ptial    %Q\\tt$. 
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Milwaukee,  Wis.— A  "  Musical  Evening,"  by  vocaj 
pupils  of  Mrs.  J.  "W.  St.  John,  and  piano  pupils  of  Mr. 
JohnC.  Fillmore,  was  lield  in  All  Souls  Cliuroli  on  July 
11,  with  the  following  programme  : 

1  Beethoven— SonsAa,  in  C  minor,  op  10— Miss 
Minnie  Calkins. 

2  Schumann— Stou^,  The  Ring- Miss  Addie 
"Wiggin. 

3  IFe6er— Invitation  to  Waltz— Miss  Ella 
Smith. 

4  ffei&eZ— Song,  Summer  Birds — Miss  Estella 
Griswold. 

5  Chopin— {a),  Waltz  in  A  flat,  op  64— Miss 
Gabriella  Vanderlyn.  (6)  Funeral  March— Miss 
Nannie  Roys,  (c)  Waltz  in  E  flat,  op  34— Miss 
Maggie  HuUihan. 

6  Handel — Aria:  Lascia  ch'io  pianga.  Miss 
Emma  Josslyn. 

7  Mendelssohn— MAtch.,  from  Capriccio,  op. 
22,  (4  hands) — Misses  Bertha  Sayles  and  Minnie 
Calkins. 

8  J/ej/erSee?-— Cavatina,  from  Robert  le  Diable 
—Miss  Ella  Peterson. 

9  OAopm— Polonaise,  in  A,  op  40,  Miss  Mamie 
Haire. 

10  ^dams— Song,  Nancy  Lee — Mr.  Clarance 
Clark. 

11  Liszt  —  2d  Hungarian  Rhapsody  —  Miss 
Araby  Sutherland. 

12  Bitignani — Song,  The  Flower  Girl— Miss 
Emma  Borden. 

33  Liszt — Fantasia  on  Themes  from  Gounod's 
Faust  -Miss  Araby  Sutherland. 

14  ^aZ?oi/— Four-part  song.  Song  of  the  Tri- 
tons— Miss  Mary  Eldredge,  Miss  Aadie  Wiggin, 
Mr.  Arthur  Conant,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Webster. 


Messrs.  Joseph  Bradford  and  S.  Baxter  of  this .  city 
have  just  finished  an  adaptation  of  Franz  Suppers 
comic  opera  "Fatinitza,"  having  procured  the  right  of 
producrion  in  America  from  the  Geiman  publishers. 
This  piece  bad  a  great  run  in  Germany,  and  is  now  in 
the  full  tide  of  success  at  the  London  Alhambra.  All 
the  action  of  the  piece  takes  place  during  the  late  Tnr- 
co-Russian  war.  The  plot  is  exceedingly  funny,  and 
he  music  the  ultimatum  of  grace  and  lightness.  To 
insure  perfect  accuracy  of  representation,  the  adaptors 
have  imported  photographs  of  the  entire  cast  in  cos 
tume.  The  piece  will  receive  an  early  representation 
either  in  Boston  or  in  New  Yor^.-Rerald. 


Vocalj  witli  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Beautiful  Flowers,  bloom  on.    B6.  3.  d  to  F. 

Howe.  30 
"  Answering  doubt  with  sweet  replies. 
Clearing  the  mist  from  paradise.'' 
A  sweet  song  which  is  nearly  perfect  in  beauty. 

Sunset  Song.     G  minor  4.  d  to  F.    Eichberg.  30 
"  Far  off,  against  the  solemn  sky. 
Black  lie  the  city  towers." 
With  Celia  Thaxter's  words,  and  Eiohberg's 
music,  this  is  in  the  best  of  taste. 

The  Moss  Trooper.    E.  (minor  &  major)    3. 
E  to  E.  Diehl.  35 

"Not  England's  crown,  or  Scotch  renown. 
Can  vanquish  me,  I  ween." 
A  good,  hearty  reminiscence  of  border  warfare. 
Words  by  Edward  Oxenford. 

The  False  Oracle.     P.  3    o  to  P.  Hatton.  35 

"  Ah,  much  you  know,  you  silly  flower. 
He'll  love  me  till  his  dying  day." 
A  neat  play  on  the  meaning  oii^  the  various 
meanings  of  the  daisy  leaves  as  they  are  picked, 
one  by  one. 

While  I  live,  I  shall  bless  thee.    Alto  or 

Bass  Song.     E6.  3.  b  to  D.        Campana.  30 
**  Must  we  in  sorrow  sever, 
Loving  thee  still  forever." 
The  most  noticeable  thing  is  tlie  title  page, 
which  contains  the  names  of  a  hundred  Alto  or 
Bass  Songs.    It  is  so  difacult  for  Alto  or  Bass 
singers    to    select   music   appropriate  to   their 
voices,  that  this  is  quite  an  item.    The  song,  be- 
sides, is  a  very  good  one,  of  smooth  versification. 

Herald  of  Summer.     Quartet.     G.  3.    o  to  g. 

Buffington.  40 
"  So  I  know  the  summer's  coming 
With  the  glory  of  a  queen." 
A  rich,  musical  welcome  to  the  glowing  sum- 
mer days. 

Sailor's  Prayer.     (II  Marinaro).     E6.   4. 

b  to  B.  Mattel.  40 

"  Quando  la  notte  soletto  io  sto." 
"  When  in  the  night  I  am  standing  alone." 
A  sailor's  prayer  to  "  Maria  "  for  protection. 

Loved  at  Last.    With  Portrait.    D.  4. 

a  to  P.-  Kimhall.  50 

"  Now  I  can  drink,  with  spirit  bold. 
Love's  nectar  from  a  cup  of  gold." 
A  rapturous  love  song,  quite  good  enough  to 
be  sung,  (as  it  has  been),  by  Miss  Gary. 

The  Old  Musician  and  his  Harp.     S'g  &  Cho. 
Ah.    3.    E  to  P.  mggins.  40 

"  Bring  my  harp  to  me  again. 
Let  me  sing  a  gentle  strain." 
The  old  minstrel  sings  very  sweetly,  and  is  evi- 
dently quite  ready  for  his  voyage  to  the  better 
shore. 

Open  thou  thy  Gates.     (Temple,  ouvre-toi). 
A  minor.     4.     G  to  g.  Gounod.  40 

"  Open  thou !  my  refuge  is  in  thee!  " 
"  Ouvre-toi,  saint  temple." 
Shows  Gounod's  finely  wrought  workmanship. 
Arranged  also  for  Alto  or  Bass  voices. 

Instrnmental. 

Minnesota  March.  C.     3.  Varney.  30 

Good  march,  simple  and  easy,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  runs  of  thirds. 

Quadrille,  from  "  Bells  of  Corneville."    3. 

Coote.  40 
Includes  9  airs  of  the  opera. 

Valse  Brillante,  from  "  Bells  of  Corneville." 

E6.  3.  Richards.  50 

Has  marks  of  the  author's  usual  fine  taste. 

Fantasie,  from  "Bells  of  Corneville."    4. 

Various  keys.  Lott.  30 

A  bright  and  generally  easy  fantasia,  which 
has  very  pretty  airs  for  themes. 

Benefice  Quadrille.        3.  Besch.  40 

It  will  not  be  a  resch  thing  to  predict  a  good 
success  for  this  very  bright  and  merry  piece. 

Telegrapher's  Eedowa.  C.     2.  Karl.  30 

Telegraphers  will  learn  it  easily,  since  it  is 
mainly  "  on  one  key,"  and  as  they  hear  the  music 
of  the  "-wires"  may  think  the  "lines"  have 
fallen  to  them  in  pleasant  places. 

Knights  of  Honor  March.  P.      3. 

Mary  A.  Knight.  30 
The    Knights  will  appreciate   this   Knightly 
musical  favor,  and  will  doubtless  take  pleasure 
in  causing  its  general  acceptance. 


Abbreviations. — Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
B6,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  below 
or  above  the  staff.  Thus:"C.  6.  c  to  E,"  means  "  Key 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  he- 
low,  highest  letter,  B  on  the  4th  space. 


HEMS  FROM  DITSON  &  GO'S  LATEST  LISTS  OF  M  MUSIC, 


J,  E.  Thomas.  40 


VOCAL. 

Must  we  then  Meet  as  Strangers. 

A  charming  ballad — perfect  in  every  respect.  Its  title-pai^e  is  adorned  with  an 
elogant  lithograph,  taken  from  Millais'  famous  picture, "  Yes  or  ^o.''  The  beauti- 
ful girlish,  face  of  the  frontispiece  \rill  arrest  your  attention ;  the  tender,  flowing 
melody  will  capture  your  heart.  The  soncj  has  won  a  speedy  success,  and  is  bound 
to  become  one  of  the  great  songs  of  the  time. 

Golden  Hours. J.  E,  Thomas.  40 

Another  new  son^  of  Mr,  Thomas.  The  sentiment  is  bright  and  happy,  and  the 
musical  setting  very  attractive.  The  title  carries  a  fine  lithographic  likeness  of 
3Jj.  Thomas,  whichTrDl  be  highly  treasured  by  his  countless  adioirers. 

Haunting  Eyes.        .        .        •        .       .       J,  B,  Thomas,  40 

The  title-page  will  first  attract  you.  It  is  in  the  highest  perfection  of  lithographic 
art.  The  cavalier,  with  his  handsome  face  and  fi-rure,  and  the  dainty  "lady-love," 
are  delightfully  portrayed.  The  music  fits  exactiy  —  is  tender  and  flowing",  and  in 
the  best  style  of  thf-;  favorite  writer. 

Eose  of  Zillamsj.        ,       .       .       . 

A  smooth,  flowing  melody,  Tjy  a  writer  who  never  fails  to  reach  the  heart.  The 
"  Rose  of  KiUarnev  "  waits  behind  the  lattice,  and  is  a  fit  companion  to  the  dainty 
face  in  Sir.  Thomas'  previous  ballad  "  Haunting  Eyes,"  which  met  with  so  marked 
a  success. 


'J.  R.  TJiomas.  40 


I'll  Remember  You  Love  in  My  Prayers. 


W.  S.  Hays.  40 


Messrs.  Ditson  &  Co.  are  Hays'  sole  publishers,  and  Mr.  Hays,  who  emphatically 
writes  for  the  miWM7n*,has  written  no  better  or  more  successful  song  than  this. 


Only  a  Flower  There 

A  mother's  tribute,  and  one  of  Jlr.  Hays'  best  efforts. 


TT.  S.  Bays.  40 
W.  S.  Hays.  40 


Take  tMs  Letter  to  My  Mother.     • 

A  good  "  home  "  song,  alreadj-  popolsir  and  in  great  demand. 

Down  South  where  the  Sugar  Cane  Grows.    ■        'n^'.  S.  Hays.  40 

Just  issued,  but  which  promises  to  rival  in  popularity  the  same  author's  "Little 
Old  Cabin  in  the  Lane,"'  of  which  over  25,000  have  been  sold. 

Nobody's  Darling  but  Mine.        .        •        .HP.  Banks.  40 

Selected  from  60  songs  of  Banks',  published  by  this  house,  as  the  most  attractlTe 
song  of  this  well-know'n  composer. 


INSTRUMENTAL. 

Dancing  on  the  Green.    Polka  Rox-do.        .        „ .  _ „„.„ 

Mr.  Wilson  must  be  a  benefactor  to  our  American  homes.  His  "  Shepherd  Bov  " 
has  entered  them  .ill— at  least  all  musical  onei— with  its  sunshine  and  happy  noies 
The  present  morceau  is  of  the  best  quality. 


G.  D.  Wilson.  60 


Red  Cross  March. 


G.  D.  Wilson.  73 


A  bnght,  thrillmg  march,  full  of  fire  and  spirit,  which  will  be  welcomed  bv  the 
lovers  of  brilliant  pianoforte  music.  It  is  of  heavier  caUbre  than  the  previous 
compositions  of  Jlr.  Wilson,  the  '•  Shepherd  Bov,"  "  Xight  in  June,"  "  Memory," 
&c.,  but  IS  in  no  way  inferior.  It  is  embellished  \vith  a  magnificent  title  in  colors, 
and  IS  dedicated  to  "My  Brother  Sir  Knights  of  Washington  Commanderv  No  33 


K.T.' 


Pride  of  Our  Home 

A  nocturne  for  i>iano,  in  the  Style  of  "  Summer  Idyls.' 
and  of  medium  difficulty. 

The  Little  Shepherdess.    Idtl. 


G.  D.  Wihon.  60 

It  is  graceful,  effective, 

G.  D.  Wilson.  60 


What  can  be  brighter  or  more  fanciful  than  one  of  Wilson's  "  Summer  Idyls  "  7 
Witness  his  "  Shepherd  Boy  "—it  seUs  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  charms  all  hear- 
ers with  its  bright,  happy  melody.  The  "  Little  Shepherdess  "  is  a  worthy  com- 
panion. 


CMmes  of  Normandy.     Selection  of  Ams.. 


Cramer.  1.00 


Messrs.  Ditson  &  Co.  are  sole  publishers  of  all  selections  from  this  opera,  which 
has  met  -with  uaexampled  .s;uccess  throughout  the  country.  The  vocal  gems  are  all 
published  separately — as  also  in  dance  music,  and  this  arrangement  of  Cramer's 
for  piano  is  an  exceedingly  brilliant  and  effective  one,  and  not  difficult. 


Ray  of  Sunshine.    Morceau  de  Salox. 


Carl  Le  Due.  60 


Delightfully  named  and  even  more  delightful  to  play.    The  bright  face  on  the 
title  will  attract  you  first,  the  bright  music  with'm  will  captivate  you  afterwards. 


Sweet  Bye  and  Bye. 


I  Hear  the  Banjo  Play. 
Eatie,  the  Rose  of  Eildare. 
Angels  Whisper  Sweet  Good  Night. 


H.P. 


Danks.  80 
30 
40 


Three  new  songs  of  Mr.  Danks,  in  different  stj-les,  but  showing  the  remarkable 
versatility  of  the  writer.  The  tirst  is  in  the  "Log  Cabin"  style,  the  second  is  a 
charming  Irish  b.allad,  and  the  third  is  a  song  of  the  day,  like  the  same  author's 
"  Silver  Threads, "  "  Little  Darling,'  "  Little  Bright  Eyes,"  &c.  All  bid  fair  to  be 
popular,  and  can  be  heartily  recoinmended. 


Down  the  Shadowed  Lane  She  Goes. 

A  bright,  joyoTis  song,  winsome  and  merry. 

Brown  Eyes  has  that  Little  Maiden, 


Geo.  L.  Osgood.  50 
Geo.  L.  Osgood.  40 


A  charming  ballad— redolent  of  the  woods  and  fields — a  ballad  you  would  expect 
from  the  author  of  that  most  delightful  of  songs,  '*  Down  the  Shadowed  I<ane  She 
Goes." 


Only  Speak  Kindly  to  Me, 


C.  M.  Pyke.  40 


A  love  song,  of  course,  but  .t  good  one;  with  smooth,  floAvlng  melody,  and  a  fac- 
simile of  the  "  Huguenot  Lovers"  for  its  frontispiece. 


I'll  be  'Watching  for  You  at  the  Window. 


C.  M.  Pyke.  40 


Bright  music  and  a  very  bright  face  on  the  title-page.     Altogether  delightful  to 
be  thus  "  watched  for.'' 


I  am  Waiting,  Essie  Dear. 


G.  W.  Brown.  40 


A  charming  song,  with  pure,  sweet  melody  and  a  captivating  pictttre  of  "  Rssie ' 

in  the  "wildwood. 


Dare  I  Tell. 


A.  E.  Wimmerstedf.  50 


The  skiffs  of  the  lovers  are  moored  together,  and  he  is  whispering  —  the  old,  old 
story,  yet  ever  fresh  and  new.  The  sentiment  is  bright  and  happy,  and  the  musical 
setting  very  attractive. 


My  Poor  Heart  is  Sad  with  its  Dreaming. 


T.  B.  Bishop.  40 


What  shall  we  say  but  that  the  author  in  his  words  and  music,  and  artist  in  his 
title,  have  vied  with  each  other  in  producing  a  song  which  will  captivate  your  heart 
at  sight ! 

Birdie's  Ball.  • Apsley  Street.  40 

A  remarkably  sweet  ballad  for  yotmg  singers. 

Come  to  Me  Quickly  My  Darling.        •        ■       Edio.  E.  Bice.  40 

From  "Evangeline,"  with  a  view  of  the  Prison  Scene;  and  is  exceedingly  popular. 

Oh !  Merry  Hours.         ....       Mme.  Murio-Cetli.  40 

"  ^lirth  and  song  are  in  the  air ;  Oh !  merry  hours,  so  light  and  fair,"  very  bright 
ana  fancifiil  setting  and  good  likeness  of  Mi-s.  Florence,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated. 

MoUoy.  33 

Sullivan.  40 

Pinsuii.  40 


Jamie. 

Lost  Chord. 

Welcome,  Pretty  Primrose. 


Three  new  and  unusually  effective  ballads  by  the  best  English  song  writers.    For 
*  encore  "  songs  they  are  admirable,  and  are  already  poptUar. 


Let  Me  Dream  A^ain. 


Arthur  Sullivan.  40 


One  of  a  thousand  \ "    Athoroughlv  good  song,  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  the 
y  Baby,"  "  Little  Maid  of  .^cadee,"  "  Looking  Back," 


author  of  "  Hush  thee,  my 
&c.,&c.  ^ 


Nancy  Lee. 


Stephen  Adams.  33 


A  capital  song— fresh  and  breezy.    It  is  a  sailor's  song,  not  sentimental,  but  full 
to  the  Drim  with  hearty,  rollicking  melody. 


TR-ixscRiBED  BT  A.  E.  Warren.  33 

A  very  easy,  yet  effective  arrangement  by  a  skilful  musician,  of  that  most  last- 
j        ing  and  successful  of  all  the  revival  Hymns. 

Silver  Leaf.     Mazueka  Capkice.  .  .         J.  JV.  Pattison.  30 

A  brilliant,  showy  sa2on  mazurka,  by  the  author  of  the  famous  "  Sunrise  Mazurka," 

Racquet  Galop. E.  Kate  Simmons.  40 

The  success  of  the  season,  and  has  already  run  through  several  editions.  Has  a 
cAic  and  fire  to  it  which  will  prove  irresistible,  and  is  equally  goo  J  for  dancing,  or 
for  a  salon  piece. 

C.  E.  Pratt.  40 


Piper  Heidseck.    "Waltz. 


The  music  is  good  and  attractive,  and  the  title-page  is  by  all  pronounced  the 
finest  ever  produced  in  thi  country,  It  cost  a  small  fortune,  is  in  «ft)en  colors, 
and— well,  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 


Prank  and  Free.    Maech. 
Nancy  Lee  Quickstep. 


Paul  SteinJiagen.  33 
C.  E.  Pratt.  40 


The  first  is  a  gr^nd  military  march,  full  of  fire  and  spirit— the  second,  a  quick- 
step extremely'^pleasing  and  melodious. 

Happy  Shepherd's  Dream.     Reverie.      .         .  W.  F.  Sudds.  30 

Very  bright  and  graceful,  and  deservedly  popular. 

Jolly  Hearts.     Polka  Scherzo.        .         .         .         W.  F.  Sudds.  30 

By  an  author  who  is  at  once  happy  in  naming  and  composing  his  pieces. 


The  Flash.     Galop  de  Coxcert. 


Carl  Mera.  30 


Since  the  "  Qui  Tltp  "  no  more  dashing  Galop  has  been  issued  than  this.    It  has 
a  ring  andjfre  to  it  which  will  prove  irresistible. 

Unique.     Grand  Galop.    ....         Howard  Cadmus.  60 

Unique  in  title — ^unique  in  excellence;  can  we  say  more  for  this  splendid  Gralop  ? 

Raymond's  Zill.     Galop.  .         .         .         Mary  D.  Thomas.  40 

Easier  than  either  of  above,  but  hardly  less  brilliant.    It  has  the  true  ring  to  it, 
and  is  equally  good  for  dancing  or  for  a  salon  piece. 

Revival  March J-  P-  Sousa.  33 

A  bright,  ringing  march — brilliant  and  attractive.    It  introduces  the  most  popu- 
lar of  all  the  revival  hymns — the  "  Sweet  Bye  and  Bye." 


Blushing  Mom.     Polka_  Reverie. 


Carl  Meyer.  60 


delightful  piano  morceau — not  difficult,  but  exceedingly  pleasing  and  melodious. 
It  captivates  all  hearers,  and  is  fast  becoming  the  standard  piece  of  the  day. 

BeUa  Waltz G.  Lamothe.  30 

A  delightful,  fascinating  waltz,  not  difficult,  but  very  pleasing  and  melodiotis.  It 
sets  all  hearers  dancing,  and  is  a  charming  piano  piece  as  well. 

Black  Hawk  Waltz Mary  E.  Walsh.  40 

Very  brip:ht  w.iltz,  with  brilliant  view  of  the  ball  room  and  of  the  waltzers. 

The  Alpine  Shepherd's  Lament.    Fantasia.         .       E.  Mack.  60 

An  Arcadian  Shepherd  with  his  flock.  Sweet  music,  and  you  will  lament  when 
it  is  over. 

Crossing  the  Danube.     Grand  Triumphal  March.    P.  Brignoli.   73 

A  brilliant  affair,  made  popular  by  Gilmore's  Band. 

Ballad  of  the  Weaver.     For  Piano.  .        Edicard  Hoffmann.  40 

Mr.  Hoffmann  is  known  through  the  land  by  the  unbounded  popularity  of  his 
Fantasia  on  the  "  Mocking  Bird."  Since  the  latter,  he  has  written  nothing  better 
for  piano  than  the  above. 

Chimes  of  the  Deep.     Morceau  de  Salon.       .         R.  Goerdeler.  50 

The  poem  on  the  second  page  includes  an  old  legend,  wh  ich  the  music  beauti- 
fully illustrates,  and  is  a  "  song  without  words  "  of  decided  merit. 


ice  Collemiii  o!  R 


REfO 


BY  WM.  HORATIO  CLARKE.       PRICE,  $2.50  IN  BOARDS;   $3.Q0  IN  CLOTH;    $4.00  IN  CLOTH  GILT. 


The  Reed  Organ,  until  quite  recently,  has  been  mostly  unprovided 
with  true  Reed  Organ  music.  It  is  true  that  all  sacred  tunes  sound 
well  on  the  Reed  Organ.  Songs,  also,  may  he  admirably  accompanied 
on  that  instrument,  but  the  player  has  been  obliged  to  re-compose  his 
music,  as  it  was  made  for  an  instrument  of  percussion.  Waltzes, 
Marches,  Rondos,  Ac,  made  for  the  Piano,  can  always  be  played  on  the 
Reed  Organ,  unless,  indeed,  the  compass  of  the  piece  is  too  great. 
Eut  here  again  the  effect  is  a  "Piano"  effect,  and  not  an  "Organ" 
effect,  unless  the  player  uses  his  judgment  in  varying,  especially  the 
left  hand  part. 


Clabke's  Reed  Okgan  Melodies  are  Reed  Organ  Melodies,  and 
nothing  else.  They  are  carefully  selected,  and  are,  without  excejjtion, 
fresh,  bright  and  interesting.  They  were  taken  from  the  instrument. 
That  is,  in  arranging,  the  author,  who  is  an  accompUshed  Organ  player, 
&rst  performed  each  piece  on  a  Reed  Organ,  playing  it  until  it  pleased 
his  own  ear,  and  was  approved  by  his  own  taste.  Afterward,  and  not 
until  it  was  in  good  Reed  Organ  shape,  it  was  transferred  to  paper. 
The  result  is  a  great  success,  as  all  will  find  who,  in  playing,  are  en- 
ticed from  piece  to  piece  by  the  beauty  of  each  successive  one,  until, 
at  length,  the  book  is  reluctantly  laid  aside. 


DESCRIPTIVE    INDEX. 

The  melodies  in  this  division  are  smooth,  gliding,  nicely  united  ones,  quite  appropriate  for  Pipe  Organ  playing,  or  for  legato  playing 

on  any  keyed  instrument. 

Pastoral.  Vision  o(  the  Past. 

Elevation.                                              Bridalby  the  Sea.                                  Way-side  Chapel.                                 Wanderer's  Rest.  Death  of  the  Organist. 

Meditation.                                            RonianceinF.                                       Twilight.                                               Dream  of  Youth.  Evening  thoughts. 

Prayer  of  the  Angels.                                **         "    C.                                       L'Adieu.    Nocturne.                           May  Blossoms  Keverie.  Evening  Prayer. 

Summer  Evening  Reverie.                 Andante  in  F.                                        Sabbath  Repose.                                  L' Absence.    Romance.  Nocturne.    (Shirmer. ) 


Those  in  this  division  are  of  tlie  nature  of  Transcriptions  ;  arranging  Melodies  from  Songs  and  melodious  Piano  pieces  in  such  a  way 

as  to  make  them  "  sing  "  on  the  Reed  Organ. 


First  Love.    Italian. 

Santa  Lucia.    Neapolitan. 

Flower  Girl.       Italian. 

Little  Sparrows.       " 

Luiscella.  " 

Pretty  Market  Girl.    Italian. 

La  Madonna.  " 

Swiss  Echoes.    German, 

O,  may'st  thou  dream.  English. 

Apart.    (Thomas.) 

Blue  Eyes.    German. 

Tho  pieces  in  this  division  hare 
the  swaying,  rocking  motion 
of  Boat-songs  or  Bar- 
carolles. 

On  the  Sea.    Italian. 
Love  is  at  the  Heln*.  (Thomas.) 
Volimo  Pazzia.    Napolitaine. 
Ter(S  " 

Venetian  Gondellied.    Italian. 
Floating  Idly.    (Strachauer.) 
Yachtmau's  Song.    (Wels.) 


Joyous  Life.    (Randegger.) 
Aileen  Mavourneen.    (Catlin.) 
Good  Wishes.  Italian. 

Reminiscence  of  Pompeii.    " 
Cherished  Hopes.  " 

Carolina.  " 

Beautiful  Evening  Star.       " 
Canzone  Napolitana.  " 

Belle  ot  Sorrento.    Neapolitan. 
Beautiful  Tresses.  ** 

Wish  for  Mountains.   German. 


My  Loving  Angel.    It.ilian. 

Mandolinata.  *' 

Farewell  to  Naples.       " 

Cradle  Song. 

Thou  over  all.    German. 

Ter6.    Italian. 

Legend  of  the  Crossbill. 

(Lemmens.) 
I  think  of  Thee.    German. 
Vision  of  the  Past.    (Ganz.) 


Clochette.    English. 
Love's  Greeting.    German. 
The  Angel  and  Child.    (Keller.) 
Little  Wanderer-    (Wilson.) 
Gondellied.    Italian. 
Good  Bye.    (Thomas.) 
Ring  Again.    (Stewart.) 
Summer  Song.     (Emery.) 
Twilight  Bells.     (Dorn.) 
W.Ty-side  Chapel.    (Wilson.) 
Angels  mv  loved  one.    German. 


Waltzes,  Polkas,  &c. 

Dreainy  Waltz. 

From  House  to  House,  Galop. 
Kiss  Polka. 
Remembrance,  Waltz. 
Sweet  Robin.  Waltz. 
Illusion  Polka. 
Race  for  Life,  Galop. 
Wood  Nymphs.  Waltz. 
Willow  Tree,  Waltz. 
Delightful,  Waltz. 


Joyous  Chimes,  Waltz. 
Linden  Waltz  Song. 
Flowery  Vale,  Waltz. 
Foi  Thee,  Polka  Mazurka. 
Pretty  Louise,  Waltz. 
Fairy  Land,  Polka. 
Glittering  Spray,  Waltz. 
Evelyn's  Birthday,  Waltz. 
Merry  Sprite,  Folka. 
Fleur  de  Th^,  Galop. 
Theme  from  'Tannhauser. 
La  Chevaleresque. 


Marches  and  Quicksteps. 

Allie  Ray,  March. 

Bridal  March,  from  Lohengrin. 

Gov.  Morton's  Funeral  March. 

Nora,  Quickstep. 

Ringing  Rocks,  Quickstep. 

Sad  Thoughts,  March. 

Silver  Cloud,         " 

March  of  Silver  Trumpets. 

Sunshine,  March. 

Qui  Vive,        " 


Sleep  Well.    (Wilson.) 
When  the  Birds.    (Danks.) 
My  Soul  to  God.    (Clapieson.) 
Alpine  Echo,    'J'yi'olienne. 
Evening  Song.    (Ilblzel.) 
No  Crown.     (Thomas.) 
I  love  thine  Eyes.    Italian. 
Watchman's  Song.    German. 
Whither?    (Kellarc.) 
I  seek  for  thee.    (Ganz.) 
O,  fair  Dove.    (Gatty.) 

Heavenward,  March. 
Heart  and  Hand,  March. 
Old  Cabin,  " 

Surging  Billows,      " 
Sweet  Sixteen,  " 

Letter  Carrier's        " 


Miscellaneons. 
Calabriau  Bag-Pipe; 

or  Tarentella. 
Amaryllis.  Air  of  Louis  xiii. 


iLiiiE'S  llMiiil@  SraOiL  ^"^  THE  iiiii« 

Published  September,  1878.    BY    WM.  HORATIO  CLARKE.    (Author  of  Clarke's  Nevi  Method  for  Reed  Organs.)    Price  $3.00. 


This  is  an  Organ  Instruction  Book  of  great  promise,  and  is  es- 
pecially important  for  organists  who  wish  to  acquire  the  true  organ 
style  of  playing,  and  with  it  the  power  to  extemporize  their  own  inter- 
ludes and  voluntaries.  In  fact,  as  any  organist  should  be  able  to  do 
this,  it  is  a  most  useful  book  for  all  who  feel  that  they  are  not  yet  fully 
trained  for  their  position.  The  instructions  in  playing  are  plain  and 
sufficient,  and  the  exercises,  tunes,  airs,  fugues,  &c.,  are  of  the  kind 
that  interest,  while  they  develop  the  dexterity  both  of  fingers  and 
brain.  But  besides  this,  (and  the  following  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  the 
book,)  the  learner  is  all  the  while  xiracticing  composition.  The  con- 
struction of  everything  is  explained,     One  learns  how  to  start  with  a 


musical  idea,  then  repeat  it,  invert  it,  construct  musical  sentences 
fiom  it,  mingle  or  contrast  it  with  other  ideas,  to  give  proper  sym- 
metry to  the  phrases  put  together,  &c.,  &o.,  until  the  fingers  gain  the 
happy  faculty  of  almost  instinctive  composition. 

Notice,  that  this  is  a  book  for  learning  to  play  the  organ  in  church. 
It  makes  no  diffierence  whether  the  Organ  has  reeds  or  pipes,  as  the 
key  board  is  the  same,  and  the  Harmonic  School  is  as  good  a  book  for 
one  kind  as  for  the  other.  Notice  also,  that  all  the  music  is  within 
easy  reach  of  the  fingers.  There  are  none  of  those  long  stretches, 
easy  for  skilfiil  players  with  gigantic  hands,  but  which  are  points  of 
despair  for  learners  with  only  the  common  length  of  digits. 


Either  of  the  above  Books  mailed,  post-free,   for  Retail  Price. 
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Special  rates  for  yearly  cards. 

J.  S.  SPOONER,  PRINTER,  17  PROVINCE  ST. 

A    DICTIONARY 

or 

MUSIC  and    MUSICIANS. 

By  eminent  writers,  English  and  foreign,  with  illus- 
trations and  woodcuts.    Edited  by 

GEORGE  GROVE,  D.  C.  L. 

To  be  completed  in  about  twelve  parts,  issued  quarter- 
ly. Single  numbers,  $1.25.  Subscription  for  the  first 
year,  four  numbers,  Si. 

Among  the  contributors  to  the  work  may  be  men- 
tioned: Sir  J.  Benedict,  W.  Chappell,  P.  S.  A.,  M.  Gus- 
tave  Chounuet,  John  HuUah,  LL.D.,  the  Rev.  Sir  F.  A. 
Gore  Ouseley,  Herr  C.  P.  Pohl,  A.  W.  Thayer,  Esq., 
Colonel  H.  Ware,  Public  Library,  Boston. 

PARTS  ONE  TO  THREE  NOW  READY, 

"  It  is  a  collection  of  interesting  and  valuable  articles 
on  all  kinds  of  musical  subjects,  vvhlcli  amateurs  who 
take  a  genuine  interest  in  the  art  they  profess  to  love, 
will  read  from  beginning  to  en6.."—Londo7i  Daily  Neivs. 

"  Absolutely  invaluable  to  English  Musicians." 

— Examiner. 

"  Quite  indispensible  to  musical  people  of  every  de- 
gree."— Kew  Yorlc  Tribune.       '• 

***  Subscribers  who  remit  us  four  dollars  per  annum, 
in  advance,  will  receive  the  work  free  by  mail. 

mAcmii^iiAnr  &  co., 

973-5  33  Bond  Street,  IVew  York. 


ST.   MARY'S   ACADEMY, 

NOTRE    DAME,    INDIANA. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Sisters  of  Holy  Cross.  The 
course  of  studies  is  thorough  in  the  Classical,  Academi- 
cal and  Preparatory  Departments.  No  extra  charge  for 
French  or  German,  as  those  languages  enter  into  the 
regular  course  of  studies. 

The  Musical  Department  is  conducted  on  the  plan  of 
the  best  Conservatories  of  Europe.  In  the  Art  Depart- 
ment the  same  principles  which  form  the  basis  for  in- 
struction in  the  great  Art  Schools  of  Europe,  are 
embodied  in  the  course  of  Painting  and  Drawing.  Pupils 
in  the  schools  of  Painting  and  Music  may  pttrsue  a  spec- 
ial course.  Those  who  have  passed  creditably  through 
the  Academic  and  Classical  course  receive  the  Graduat- 
ing Gold  Medals  of  the  Departments. 

Graduating  Medals  are  awarded  to  Students  who  have 
pursued  a  special  course  in  Conservatory  of  Music,  or  in 
the  Art  Department.  Gold  Medal  for  German,  presented 
by  Rt.  Rev.  Bp.  Dwenger,  Fort  Wayne.  Gold  Medal  for 
Domestic  Economy,  presented  by  Rt.  Rev.  Bp.  Gilraour, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Gold  Medal  for  French,  presented  by 
Very  Rev.  E.  Sorin,  Sup.  General  of  the  Order  of  Holy 
Cross.  Gold  Medal  for  Fainting  and  Drawing,  presented 
by  Dr.  Toner,  Washington,  D.'C.  Gold  Medal  for  Chris- 
tian Doctrine,  presented  by  Mrs.  M.  M.  Phelan,  Lancas- 
ter, Ohio. 

Number  of  Teachers  engaged  in  the  Preparatory, 
Academical  and  Classical  Departments,      ...    14 

Modern  Languages, 6 

Drawing  and  Painting, 5 

Instrumental  Music, 10 

Vocal  " 2 

Dress  making,  plain  and  fancy  Needle-work,         .         7 

Simplicity  of  dress  enforcedby  rule. 
For  Catalogues,  address 

mOXHER  SirPERIOR, 

St,  Mary's  Academy.  lITotre  Dame  P.O., 
972-76]  St.  JTogepIiei  Co.,    Indiana. 


NEW    ENGLAND 

MUSICAL     BUREAU, 

Furnishes  and  fills  Situations. 

Address   E.    TOURJEE, 
971  Music  Hall,  Boston. 

EDWARD   SCHUBERTH    &  CO., 

Insic  Pilisliers,  Imprters  aiifl  Dealers. 

"  All  the  latest  Publications." 
23  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK. 

969  Bkoadwat  Side,  bet.  15th  and  16th  Sts. 
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On^vahd  is  the  name  of  [_.  Q.  EMERSON'S  hook  for 
SINGING  CLASSES  for  the  season  of  1878-79.  A  new 
and  fresh  collection  of  the  best  Secular  and  Sacred 
Music,  with  a  full  Instructive  Course.  Teachers  will 
please  examine.  52  Glees,  56  Sacred  Tunes,  and  15  An- 
thems are  provided.    Price  $7.50  per  dozen. 


THE  CHUROH  OFFERING! 

By  L.  O.  EMERSON.  As  this  fine  hook  contains  a 
Hundred  Anthems,  Motets,  etc.,  all  of  the  best  quality, 
it  is  a  iine  book  for  auy  choir,  and  will  be  extensively 
used  as  an  Anthem  Book.  Its  first  design,  however,  is 
for  the  use  of  Episcopal  Choirs,  and  it  has  the  great- 
est variety  ever  brought  together  of  Anthems,  Venites, 
Cantates,  Jubilates,  Glorias,  and  of  all  other  pieces 
used  in  the  service.  Should  be  universally  used.  ($12. 
per  dozen.) 

Novello's  Publications. 

The  most  striking  and  popular  Choruses  of 
the  Oratorios,  the  Operas,  favorite  Cantatas, 
Odes,  Masses,  etc.,  etc.,  added  to  which  are 
large  numbers  of  separate  Anthems,  Canticles, 
Glees,  and  Four-Part  Songs. 

These  very  convenient  publications,  (a  thous- 
and or  more  in  number),  include  almost  every 
good  thing  in  Chorus  form  that  can  be  called 
for.  The  prices  of  most  of  them  vary  from  S  to 
1.5  cents  per  copy. 

Novello's   Octavo  Editions 

of  Services  by  Modern  Composers.  Sixty  Servi- 
ces, or  Parts  of  Services,  by  first-rate  English 
composers.  The  Credos,  Te  Deums,  Jubilates, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  also  published  separately. 

Novello's  Part-Song  Book. 

Second  Series.  A  Collection  of  Four-part  Songs 
and  Madrigals,  by  Modern  Composers. 

There  are  Twenty  volumes  in  the  series,  each 
containing  6  to  8  of  the  best  Part-Songs.  Sepa- 
rately, 6  cts.  to  15  cts.  Each  book  or  volume  GO 
cts. 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co., 

0.  H.  DITSON  &  00.,  J.  E.  DITSOU  &  00., 

New  York.  PMla, 

SOLE   AGENTS 

For  tlie  Unitefl  States  for  NoTello's  PiiWicatioiis. 


§ettr  ^nu  in  i^ugu^t 


V  0  0  A  L  . 

Beautiful  Flowers,  bloom  on.    B6.  3.  d  to  F. 

Howe.  .30 
Sunset  Song.  G  minor  4.  d  to  F.  Eichberg.  30 
The  Moss  Trooper.    E.  (minor  &  major)    Z. 

E  to  E.  Biehl.  35 

The  False  Oracle.    F.  3    c  to  F.  Hatton.  35 

While  I  live,  I  shall  bless  thee.     Alto  or 

Bass  Song.    E6.  3.  b  to  D.        Gampana.  30 
Herald  of  Summer.     Quartet.     6.  3.    c  to  g. 

Bufington.  40 
Sailor's  Prayer.     (II  Marinaro).     E6.    5. 

btoE.  Mattel.  40 

Loved  at  Last.    With  Portrait.    D.  4. 

a  to  F.  Kimball.  50 

The  Old  Musician  and  his  Harp.    S'g  &  Cho. 

Ah.     3.     E  to  F.  Hirjgms.  30 

Open  thou  thy  Gates.     (Temple,  ouvre-toi). 

A  minor.    4.    G  to  g.  Gounod.  40 

Falling  Snow.    Song  and  Cho.    Ah.  3. 

E  to  F.  "  Ghase.  30 

Oil  Song's  bright  Pinions.    A?'.  4.    E  to  F. 

Mendelssohn.  50 
Moonlight  Parade.  G.  3.  d  to  F.  Connolly.  35 
Turn  off  the  Gas  at  the  Meter.     G.     2. 

d  to  D.  Stamford.  .30 

Priory  Chimes.    A6.  3.    E  to  F.  Haynes.  35 

In  Doubt.     G.  3.     E  to  g.  Keens.  30 

The  Dog  and  the  Shadow.    G.  3.    d  to  P. 

Tours.  40 
The  Blue  Alsatian  Mountains.    E6.  3. 

E  to  g.  Adams.  40 

Wearing  of  the  Blue.     Grand  Temperance 

Chorus.      E6.  2.     b  to  E.  Phelps.  30 

O  waves,  give  back  my  Love  to  me.    E6.  4. 

A  to  E.  Sudds.  30 

Roving  Life.     F.  3.     a  to  F.  Boyce.  40 

Oh !  Weep  for  Those.    Bass  or  Alto  Song. 

F  minor.  4.  f  to  D.  Eichberr/.  30 

Tell  me  that  you  love  me  still.    F.  2.  E  to  F. 

Garceau.  30 
IiiStrnutcntal. 

Minnesota  March.         C.    3.  Varney.  30 

Quadrille,  from  "Bells  of  CorneviUe."    3. 

Goote.  40 
Valse  Brillante,  from  "  Bells  of  CorneviUe." 

E6.  3.  Bichards.  50 

Fantasie,  from  "Bells  of  CorneviUe."    4. 

Various  keys.  Lott.  80 

Benefice  Quadrille.        3.  Resch.  40 

Telegrapher's  Eedowa.  C.     2.  Karl.  30 

Knights  of  Honor  March.  F.      3. 

Mary  A.  Knight.  30 
Chimes  of  Normandy.     By  Planquette. 

Rondo  Valse.  A6.    3.  Bichards.  60 

No.  5.     O,  ye  Tears !    C.  2.  Smallwood.  40 

"    8.    When  Sparrows  build.  C.  2.     "  40 

Piano  Compositions  of  Garl  Bohm. 

1.  Wedding  Waltzes.    (Hochzeits 

Walzer).      3.  50 

2.  Wedding  March.  40 

3.  Domino  Grand  Waltz.     A6.  3.  40 

4.  Chimes  of  the  MayrBells.     Elegant 

Mazurka.     E6.  4.  '  35 

5.  The  Hunter's  Call.    D.  3.  40 

6.  Grenadier  Polka  Militaire.  E6.  3.  40 
Snow-Bird  Redowa.  B6.  3.  Cheney.  30 
A  Ray  of  Sunshine.    Morceau  de  Salon. 

A6.   4.  LeBiic.  60 

Chimes  of  Normandy.    By  Planquette. 
Quadrille.  3.  Arban.  40 


Music  by  Mail. — Music  le  sent  by  mail,  tbe  expenee 
being  one  cent  for  every  two  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof, 
one  or  two  cents  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music.  Pereons 
at  a  di8tan^  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  suppHcB.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
thcBe  rates. 


DWIGHT'S    JOUENAL     OF     MUSIC. 


MRS.    FLORA    E.    BARRY,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.     124  Chandler  St. , 
near  Columbus  Avenue. 


GW.  FOSTER,  Conductor  and  Vocalist,  will  resume 
.  Lessons  on  and  after  Oct.  9, 1875,  at  690  Washington 
Street,  rooms  of  Woodward  &  Brown,  Boston.  Call  Sat- 
urdays from  11  to  12  o'clock. 


Awarded  to  L.  POSTAWKA  &  CO.,  Cambridgepori, 
Mass.  Tlie  United  States  Centennial  Commission  an- 
nounces tlie  following  as  tlie  basis  of  an  Award  to  Loois 
POSTAWKA  &  Co.,  Carabridgeport,  Mass.,  for  MAW« 
SXOOIi.  Report. — For  ingenuity  of  construction,  and 
firmness  and  immovability  when  in  use. 

A.  T.  GOSHORN,  Director-General. 
rsBALl  J.  R.  HAWLET,  President. 

Attest:  J.  L.  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 
''  We  think  the  Stool  one  of  the  best  ever  oflFered  to  the 
puljlic.  STEINWAT  &  SONS,  New  York." 


LI 

FOR    THE    NEXT    MUSICAL    SEASON. 

Clarke's  Reed  Organ  Melodies, 

By  Wm.  H.  Clabkb,  $2.50  in  Boards,  $.3.00  in  Cloth,  $4.00  Gilt.  A  great  deal  of  music 
made  for  Reed  instruments  is  merely  Piano  music.  It  is  quite  true,  that  on  the  modern  Reed 
Organ,  one  can  play  anything  in  the  compass  of  the  instrument,  providing  the  music  is  not  too 
rapid  for  the  clear  "  speech "  of  the  reeds,  and  produce  a  good  effect.  Still  there  is  a  true 
Reed  Organ  Music,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  instrument,  and  sounds  better  on  that  than  on 
anything  else. 

This  kind  of  music  almost  exclusively  fills  the  collection  of  "  Melodies."  A  little  concession 
is  made  to  convenience  of  playing  among  amateurs,  by  retaining  a  simple  chord  bass,  which 
will  be  found  attached  to  part  of  the  pieces.  Otherwise,  the  airs  are  in  strict  Reed  organ  style,  as 
will  be  well  believed  by  those  who  accidentally  commence  at  the  beginning,  and  are  drawn  on 
by  the  beauty  of  the  contents,  until  one  is  really  reluctant  to  leave  the  book  before  the  end  is 
reached.    There  are  200  pages,  full  Sheet  Music  size,  and  about  120  pieces. 

{In  Prospect). 


"n/TTTCtTD  Realizing  how  much  time  and  effort  are 
iViUlbivJi  consumed,  both  by  Professionals  and 
Amateurs,  in  the  search  tor  good  music,  m  sufacient 
number  and  variety  for  the  constant  demand.  Miss 
Brown  ofEers  her  assistance  in  selecting  it,  for  teachmg 
or  concert  purposes,  or  to  increase  private  repertoires. 
This  has  been  done  successfully  in  England,  and  iiUs  a 
great  need  here. 

References:— Mr.  Wm.  H.  Sherwood,  Rev.  Dr.  C.  A. 
Bartol.  ^^gg  MARIE  A.  BROWN, 

P.  O.  Box  900,  Boston. 

N.B.— Not  an  agency,  nor  carried  on  in  the  interest  of 
any  firm.  ^^^ 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO., 

Publishers  of  Music  and  Music  Books.   Dealers 
in  Pianos,  Reed  Organs,  and  all  other  Musical 
Instruments,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
440  &  45X   TVasbing-ton  Street,   Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO., 

[SUCCESSOES  TO  J.  L.  PETEES,] 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
843  Broadway,  iSew  lork. 

[sUCCESSOES    TO    LEB    &    WALKEE,] 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music 
and  Musical  Merchandise. 

Oaa  Cliestnnt  Street,  Pbilailelplila. 

The  above  three  stores  have  close  connections, 
so  that  the  same  music  and  the  same  music 
books  may  be  seen  and  are  for  sale  in  each 
store;  as  also  in  the  stores  of  the  following 
special  Agents : 

Music  Publishers,   and  Wholesale    and  Retail 
Dealers  in  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musical 
Instruments,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
The  largest  stock  in  the  Korth  West. 
Cbicag-o,  III. 

Sherman,  Hyde  &  Co., 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Music,  Music 
Books,  Musical  Instruments  and  Musical  Mer- 
chandise. 

San  f  raucisco. 


Blarke'g  Harmonic  School  for  the  Organ. 


By  Wm.  H.  Claekb. 


This  fine  book  will  be  ready  for  the  use  of  Organists  on  their  return  from  the  summer  vaca- 
tions. A  glance  at  the  manuscript  will  show  that  the  author  is  quite  likely  to  make  as  happy  a 
"  hit "  as  in  the  case  of  his  "  Modern  School  for  Reed  Organs  "  which  has  been  a  perfect  success. 

The  present  book,  which  is  for  Pipe  Organs,  aims  to  train  the  learner,  at  one  and  the  same 
time  to  pta?/  on  the  organ,  and  to  compose  and  extempoHse  on  it.  Thus,  after  mastering  some 
explanations,  and  working  through  a  number  of  the  usual,  (and  some  unusual)  exercises,  he 
is  allowed  to  study  an  organ  piece  in  two  parts.  No  sooner  has  he  studied  it,  than  he  is  told 
how  it  is  made : — how  he  can  make  one  like  it;  and  may  begin  to  put  two  little  musical  ideas 
together  in  a  ruleable  way,  so  as  to  produce  a  very  short  organ  piece,  but  one  of  good  combina- 
tion. On  this  plan,  practice  and  composition  go  on  together,  until  the  young  organist,  at  his 
first  essay  in  playing  in  public,  is  able  reasonably  well  to  make  his  own  interludes  and  volun- 
taries. 


OIsT^W^^I^ID! 


By  L.  O.  Emerso*n. 


A  book  for  Singing  Classes.  The  demand  for  books  especially  denoted  to  the  needs  of  singing 
classes  continues  unabated ;  and,  very  properly,  this  demand  is  in  the  direction  of  secular, 
more  than  sacred  music;  since  to  many,  it  seems  like  trifling,  to  practice  the  sounds  of  the 
scale,  and  the  technics  of  singing,  in  connection  with  what  should  be  sung  in  a  "reverential" 
way.  The  brilliant  "  Onward  "  will  be  well  filled  with  the  most  interesting  music,  of  all  kinds 
that  are  useful  to  practice. 

{Just  Published). 


By  a.  N.  Johnson. 


JolBi's  if  Meiil  k  Tteooil  Bass.  $1.00. 

A  remarkably  clear,  easy  and  thorough  method  of  learning  to  play  Chubch  Music,  Glee 
Music,  and  all  Music  containing  Choeds,  or  that  has  Four  or  more  Parts. .  All  who  play  for 
other  people  to  sing  need  to  learn  to  play  Chords,  and  these  instructions,  which  are  simplicity 
itself,  and  these  exercises,  will  enable  one  to  do  it,  even  without  a  teacher,  thus  greatly  enrich- 
ing the  fullness  of  the  Organ  or  Piano  playing.  Order  by  full  title,  Johnson's  New  Method  for 
Thorough  Base. 


The  Church  Offering. 


Bij  L.  0.  EMERSOJf. 


This  book  brings  together,  for  the  first  time,  all  the  music,  both  in  Anthem  and  Chant  form, 
that  is  needed  to  make  variety  in  the  service  of  Episcopal  churches.  The  Anthems,  Te  Deums, 
Glorias,  &o.,  will  however,  sound  well  in  any  place ;  and  the  collection  will  be  valuable  as  an 
Anthem  book  for  any  choir. 

(Just  Published). 

THE  EUDIMENTS  OF  MUSIC.    50  cts.    by  wm.  h.  cuMMmas. 

This  is  a  new  and  very  sensible  Primer  of  Music,  which  commences  with  the  idea  that  sounds 
are  represented  by  lines  and  spaces,  and  their  length,  by  notes ;  an  idea  which  is  valuable 
enough  to  commend  the  whole  book,  which  is  a  good  one  to  place  in  a  pupil's  hands. 

{Just  Published). 


By  ERNEST  PAUER. 

A  very  "nice"  book,  which  contains  the  Scales,  Arpeggios,  exercises  in  Thirds,  &c.,  &c., 
being  about  all  the  stock  of  those  who  make  instruction  books.  Plain  explanations,  a  history 
of  the  Pianoforte,  and  a  list  of  musical  terms,  make  this  a  valuable  collection  of  materials. 

{Just  Published). 

THE    ORGAN.       80  cts.       by  De.  John  Stainee. 

A  very  attractive  and  useful  work,  with  history  and  description  of  the  Organ,  illustrated 
with  plates,  directions  for  practice,  a  full  pedal  course,  and  a  number  of  exercises  and  pieces 
for.  study. 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  449  &  451  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
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The  Literature  of  National  Music. 

BY   CARL   ENOBL. 
From  the  London  Musical  Times.) 

I  purpose  to  give  some  account  of  the  books 
relating  to  National  Music  which  have  been 
published  in  different  countries.  Before  enter- 
ing upon  this  subject,  I  venture  to  submit  to 
the  consideration  of  the  intelligent  musician  a 
few  introductory  remarks,  which  may  perhaps 
be  of  assistance  to  him  in  his  perusal  of  the 
following  survey,  in  case  he  should  not  previ- 
ously have  given  particular  attention  to  Na- 
tianal  Music  as  a  science.  Indeed,  there  is 
reason  to  surmise  that  the  subject  is  rather  new 
to  many  musicians  ;  at  all  events,  the  present 
essay  cannot  claim  to  "supply  a  long-felt 
want  in  literature."  Still,  whoever  has  ob- 
tained some  insight  into  the  rich  treasures  of 
popular  songs  and'  tunes,  which  have  been 
hitherto  but  little  explored,  will  probably  be 
convinced  that  the  study  of  National  Music  is 
sure  to  became  gradually  more  appreciated  by 
the  earnest  promoters  of  the  art. 

As  regards  the  term  National  Music,  it  must 
be  remembered  that,  taken  in  its  widest  sense, 
it  designates  any  music  which,  being  composed 
in  the  peculiar  taste  of  the  nation  to  which  it 
appertains,  appeals  more  powerfully  than  ether 
music  to  the  feelings  of  that  nation,  and  is 
consequently  pre-eminently  cultivated  in  a  cer- 
tain country.  In  this  sense  Haydn,  Mozart, 
and  Beethoven  may  be  regarded  as  representa- 
tives of  German  National  Music;  Rossini,  Bel- 
lini, and  Donizetti  of  Italian  National  Music ; 
Auber,  Boieldieu,  and  Herold  of  French  Na- 
tional Music.  However,  distinguished  com- 
posers have  developed  their  style  in  great 
measure  by  studying  the  works  of  previous 
masters  of  different  countries.  The  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  music  of  the  nation  ai-e 
therefore  more  strongly  exhibited  in  the  popu- 
lar songs  and  dance-tunes  traditionally  pre- 
served by  the  country-people  and  the  lower 
classes  of  society,  which  form  the  great  ma- 
jority of  a  nation.  These  musical  conceptions, 
generally  simple  and  unpretending  in  construc- 
tion, often  retain  their  popularity  for  a  long 
period,  since  the  views  and  sentiments  of  the 
uneducated  or  simple-minded  man  are  less 
subjected  to  external  influences  than  are  those 
of  the  educated  or  ambitious  man.  Thus  may 
perhaps  be  explained  the  fact  that  we  find 
among  the  rural  population  in  some  countries 
tunes  still  sung  which  are  known  to  be  above 
a  century  old.  True,  they  have  been  some- 
what altered  in  the  course  of  time.  It  is  sur- 
prising that  their  alteration  is  not  very  great, 
considering  that  they  have  been  preserved 
traditionally  from  mouth  to  mouth,  at  least 
only  so  by  the  country-people  who  own  them. 

Now  it  is  with  this  kind  of  music,  or  with 
National  Music  in  a  more  strict  sense  of  the 
term,  and  not  with  the  elaborate  productions 
of  distinguished  composers,  that  the  reader 
is  now  invited  to  occupy  his  attention.  But, 
it  may  be  asked,  what  is  the  advantage  of 
carefully  investigating  such  inartistic  musical 
effusions  ?_  The  reply  is:  The  study  of  Na- 
tional Music  is  useful  on  account  of  the  great 
originality  of  popular  tunes.  Professional 
musicians  have  many  inducements  to  compose 
or  perform  music  which  they  do  not  feel,  while 
the  untaught  peasant  will  sing  when  his  heart's 
emotions  impel  him  to  it.  No  wonder  that  his 
musical  effusions,  artless  as  they  may  be, 
should  often  be  a  truer  expression  of  feelings 
than  well-constructed  productions  of  clever 
artists. 


The  study  of  National  Music  is  useful  on 
account  ot  the  great  variety  in  the  popular 
tunes.  This  variety  is  really  astounding,  al- 
most every  nation's  music  having  its  own 
peculiar  stamp.  Through  a  familiarity  with 
the  popular  tunes  of  many  countries,  so  very 
different  from  each  other,  our  musical  concep- 
tion becomes  enlarged,  and  vfe  learn  more 
clearly  that  the  rules  laid  down  for  our  guid- 
ance in  art  are  by  no  means  so  infallible  as 
they  may  appear  at  first  sight,  but  that  most  of 
them  can  not  unfrequently  be  disregarded 
with  advantage. 

The  study  of  National  Music  is  useful  on 
account  of  the  great  beauty  of  many  of  the 
popular  tunes.  If  the  reader  is  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  most  admired  Scotch,  Irish, 
or  Welsh  songs,  he  will  probably  testify  to  the 
exquisite  beauty  and  impressiveness  of  the 
airs.  He  may  be  assured  that  all  European 
nations  possess  such  heartfelt  melodies,  only 
different  in  form  and  rhythmical  expression; 
he  will  find  this  to  be  the  case,  if  he  is  not  de- 
terred by  their  strange  characteristics  from 
familiarizing  himself  with  them  thoroughly. 
The  characteristics  are,  in  many  instances,  so 
greatly  at  variance  with  those  which  distinguish 
our  own  popular  music,  that  an  intimacy  with 
them  is  only  gradually  obtainable.  Especially 
the  tunes,  or  melodious  phrases,  of  the  Arabs, 
Hindus,  Chinese,  and  several  other  extra-Euro- 
pean nations,  appear  to  us  on  first  acquaintance 
almost  as  unintelligible  as  a  language  with 
which  we  are  but  very  slightly  acquainted. 
Howbeit,  also  these  nations  possess  beautiful 
airs  of  popular  songs.  Their  conceptions  are 
perhaps  all  the  more  interesting  to  the  student, 
since  the  airs  are  founded  on  successions  of 
intervals,  or  scales,  different  from  our  own 
scales. 

Again,  the  study  of  National  Music  is  useful 
in  an  historical  point  of  view;  because  it  af- 
fords us  an  insight  into  the  different  stages  of 
development  of  the  art  of  music  in  different 
countries.  Besides,  popular  ballads  and  other 
compositions  are  not  unfrequently  associated 
with  important  national  events,  by  which  they 
were  called  forth,  or  which  they  promoted. 

The  study  of  National  Music  is  also  useful 
in  ethnological  researches,  as  it  gives  us  an  in- 
sight into  the  inward  man,  reveals  the  charac- 
ter and  temperament  of  different  races,  and 
the  degree  of  affinity  which  exists  between  the 
different  human  families.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  consider  a  knowledge  of  it 
desirable  in  the  pursuit  of  anthropology,  which 
treats  on  the  natural  history  of  man,  rather 
than  of  ethnology;  for  the  latter  science  is 
only  a  branch  of  the  former,  and  treats  on  the 
relations  of  the  different  varieties  of  mankind 
to  each  other.  But  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  National  Music  will  ever  become  of 
essential  use  in  these  sciences ;  certainly  it  can- 
not compare  with  languages  in  this  respect. 
Music  is  too  fugitive;  the  construction  and 
mode  of  expression  of  its  compositions  are 
constantly  subject  to  modifications.  At  any 
rate,  this  is  the  case  in  civilized  nations. 
Among  uncivilized  nations,  not  affected  by 
European  influence,  any  changes  of  this  kind 
are  much  more  gradual,  and  may  scarcely  be 
traceable  during  centuries.  Besides,  an  exact 
knowledge  of  National  Music  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  in  question :  an  acute  feeling 
for  its  beauties  and  various  characteristics  is 
equally  requisite.  But  it  is  a  rare  coincidence 
when  scientific  men  possess  this  acute  feeling, 
which  is,  in  fact,  a  musical  talent,  not  attain- 
able by  study,  though  capable  of  development 
like  other  innate  gifts.     However,  this  ques- 


tion needs  no  further  consideration  here,  since 
it  does  not  immediately  concern  the  musical 
student. 

Likewise  will  it  sulBce  merely  to  allude  to 
the  interest  which  popular  songs  possess  for 
the  philologist,  on  account  of  the  languages 
and  the  dialects  exhibited  in  poetry  of  differ- 
ent countries  and  different  districts  of  a  coun- 
try. Moreover,  the  poetry  is,  as  is  well  known, 
often  of  great  beauty  —  indeed  not  less  so  than 
the  music;  and  deserves  for  this  reason  the  at- 
tention of  the  artistic  mind. 

Now,  should  the  previous  statements  have 
convinced  the  reflecting  musician  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  acquaintance  with  National 
Music,  he  will  perhaps  be  glad  to  know  the 
proper  sources  for  information,  and  the  nearest 
way  of  access  to  them.  Many  of  the  printed 
collections  of  popular  songs  and  tunes  have 
been  published  in  out-of-the-way  places,  in 
foreign  countries,  and  have  not  become  known 
through  the  usual  channel  of  the  book  trade, 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  they  were  only  is- 
sued for  the  people  to  whom  they  belong, 
others  not  caring  about  them.  It  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  a  copy  of  such  publications:  in- 
deed, it  requires  almost  a  lifetime  to  hunt  up 
the  most  important  ones,  and  to  collect  them 
together.  The  collector  must  be  prepared  for 
frequent  disappointments,  occasioned  by  the 
promising  titles  of  worthless  compilations, 
which  he  is  tempted  to  order  from  foreign 
countries.  Just  as  is  the  case  with  other  liter- 
ary productions,  the  really  valuable  works 
have  generally  more  modest  titles  than  those 
which  possess  comparatively  but  little  merit. 

As  the  following  survey  is  intended  to  save 
the  student  disappointment  and  time,  by  point- 
ing out  the  most  important  works,  publications 
which  are  out  of  print  or  are  otherwise  not 
easily  accessible  will  be  noticed  more  fully 
than  those  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  knowli 
to  many  musicians.  In  order  not  to  enlarge 
the  survey  to  an  inconvenient  length,  many 
publications  which  have  no  especial  claim  to 
consideration  will  be  left  unnoticed.  The 
reader  must  therefore  not  expect  to  find  an  ex- 
haustive list  of  works  on  the  subject  under 
discussion. 

National   Songs. 

Collections  of  National  Songs  which  contain 
merely  notation  of  the  airs,  with  the  words, 
are  generally  the  most  desirable  for  the  musical 
student.  In  many  collections  a  pianoforte  ac- 
companiment has  been  added  which  is  foreign 
to  the  original  music  and  which  obscures  its 
characteristics.  Pianoforte  arrangements  of 
airs,  in  which  the  words  have  been  omitted, 
are  generally  the  least  useful,  since  it  is  seldom 
possible  to  ascertain  from  them  how  much  is 
genuine,  and  to  disentangle  the  original  air 
from  the  interspersions  and  ornamentations 
of  the  arranger.  The  popular  songs  of  most 
nations  are  usually  sung  by  a  single  voice  or 
by  a  number  of  voices  in  unison;  harmony  is 
employed  only  in  exceptional  instances.  When 
in  a  collection  the  tunes  are  faithfully  rendered 
in  notation,  the  student,  by  being  supplied 
with  an  additional  harmony,  has  only  the  dis- 
advantage of  possessing  a  more  bulky  and  ex- 
pensive book  than  he  requires.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  pianoforte  accompaniments  of  Na- 
tional Songs  are  often  far  too  elaborate  and 
anything  but  tasteful.  If  the  song  is  to  be 
accompanied,  the  harmony  should,  as  a  rule, 
be  as. unpretentious  as  possible;  perhaps  a  few 
chords,  such  as  the  common  chord,  on  the 
tonic,  on  the  dominant  and  subdominant,  occa- 
sionally struck  and  long  sustained,  will  be 
found   to  answer  the  purpose  best;  although 
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the  peculiar  modulatiens  prevailing  in  the  airs 
of  certain  nations  require  some  unusual  succes- 
sions of  chords,  if  they  are  to  be  harmonized 
at  all. 

In  examining  the  collections,  the  student 
will  probably  soon  become  convinced  that  Na- 
tional Songs  are  most  efiective  without  the 
usual  attempts  of  professional  musicians  to 
dress  them  up  to  greater  advantage.  As  it  is, 
a  harmonized  national  tune  conveys  not  unfre- 
quently  a  ludicrous  impression,  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  that  which  might  be  conveyed  by  the 
sight  of  a  peasant,  attired  in  a  fashionable 
evening  dress,  behaving  awkwardly  in  a  draw- 
ing-room party. 

A  published  collection  of  national  airs,  con- 
taining genuine  specimens  from  eveiy  country, 
is  still  an  unaccomplished  work.  The  largest 
collection  of  the  kind  which  has  hitherto  ap- 
peared in  print,  was  compiled  by  Andreas 
Peter  Berggreen,  a  professional  musician  in 
Copenhagen,  and  dates  from  the  year  1855.  It 
is  entitled  "Folke-Sange  og  Melodier,"  and 
consists  of  four  volumes  in  oblong  folio.  A 
second  edition,  greatly  enlarged,  was  published 
in  the  year  1862,  and  comprises  ten  volumes. 
The  songs  are  with  pianoforte  accompaniments, 
and  dance-tunes  arranged  for  the  pianoforte  are 
interspersed ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the 
editor  has  been  successful  with  his  arrange- 
ments. The  songs  are  almost  exclusively  from 
European  nations;  the  collection  is  therefore 
far  from  sufficiently  comprehensive  for  the 
study  of  National  Songs.  As  might  perhaps 
be  expected  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
editor  being  a  Dane,  the  Scandinavian  airs 
comprise  a  large  portion  of  the  work,  the  first 
volume  containing  above  two  hundred  Danish 
tunes  harmonized.  Another  publication  of  the 
kind,  but  much  smaller,  is  by  O.  L.  B.  Wolff, 
and  was  published  about  the  year  1840  by  Sim- 
rock  in  Bonn.  It  is  entitled  "Braga,"  and 
contains  additional  pianoforte  accompaniments 
to  the  original  airs,  and  German  translations 
of  the  original  poetry.  Somewhat  similar  pub- 
lications, such  as  "  Bardale,"  edited  by  Baum- 
stark  and  Waldbriihl  (Leipzig),  "Cent  Chants 
populaires,  par  G.  Fulgence "  (Paris),  "Orphe- 
us," edited  by  Kayser  (Hamburgh,  1853),  are 
too  insignificant  to  be  useful  for  study.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  English  publications 
by  Edward  Jones,  entitled  "Lyric  Airs'"  (Lon 
don,  1804),  and  "Musical  Curiosities"  (Lon- 
don, 1811);  likewise  of  dementi's  "Selection 
from  the  Melodies  of  different  Nations;"  and 
of  the  national  tunes  arranged  for  the  piano- 
forte by  W.  Crotch,  which  form  the  first  vol- 
ume of  "his  Specimens  of  various  styles  of 
Music;"  and  others. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  collections  restricted 
to  the  songs  of  single  nations,  in  which  we  find 
more  useful  information.  To  begin  with  the 
Scandinavians  (the  Danes,  Swedes,  Norwegians, 
Icelanders  and  Faroe  Islanders),  who  have  proved 
themselves  zealous  collectors  of  their  beautiful 
popular  songs.  As  far  back  as  in  the  year  1591 
Sofrenson  Vedel,  a  parson  in  Denmark,  pub- 
lished a  number  of  those  famous  Danish  bal- 
lads called  "Kampeviser; "  of  which,  in  the 
year  1695,  Peter  Syv  brought  out  a  greatly 
enlarged  edition.  Especially  noteworthy  is  a 
collection  by  Abrahamson,  Nyerup,  and  Rah- 
bek,  entitled  "  Udvalgte  Danske  Viser  Mid- 
delalderen"  (Copenhagen,  1812,  sm.  8vo,  five 
vols.),  which  contains,  in  an  appendix,  a  num- 
ber of  tunes  in  notation.  A  supplement  to 
this  important  work  was  published  by  P.  Ras- 
mussen  and  R.  Nyerup,  in  two  volumes  8vo 
(Copenhagen,  1821). 

Among  the  Swedish  publications,  the  student 
ought  to  consult  especially  "  Svenska  Folk- 
Visor,"  by  Geijer  and  Afzelius  (Stockholm, 
1846,  8vo,  three  vols.);  "Svenska  Fornsan- 
ger,"  by  Arwidsson  (Stockholm,  1834-43,  8vo, 
three  vols.);  "Svenska  Vallvisor  och  Horn- 
latar,"  by  R.  Dybeck  (Stockholm,  1846,  8vo). 
The  two  last-named  works  have  the  notation 
of  the  airs  without  any  attempts  at  improve- 
ment by  unwarranted  arrangements  or  addi- 
tions; the  work  edited  by  Geijer  and  Afzelius 


has  a  pianoforte  accompaniment  to  the  airs, 
which  was  made  by  J.  C.  P.  Haeffner,  a  Ger- 
man musician  residing  in  Stockholm.  There 
is  also  an  interesting  collection  of  Swedish 
songs  and  dance-tunes  arranged  with  pianoforte 
accompaniments,  by  Ahlstrom  and  Boman 
(Stockholm,  Hirsch,  folio) ;  and  another,  edited 
by  AG.  Rosenberg,  and  entitled  "160Polskor, 
Visor  och  Danslekar  uppteeknade  i  Soderman- 
land,  samt  sattei  for  Pianoforte  "  (Stockholm, 
1876,  folio). 

The  most  recommendable  Norwegian  collec- 
tions are  "  Norske  Folkviser"  by  M.  B.  Land- 
stad  (Christiania,  1853,  8vo,)  and  "  Gamle 
Norske  Folkviser, "  by  Sophus  Bugge  (Christi- 
ania, 1858,  8vo).  Both  of  these  works  are 
carefully  edited.  Landstad  is  a  Norwegian 
clergyman,  and  we  are  informed  that  his 
present  collection  of  Norwegian  minstrelsy  was 
gathered  from  the  lips  of  the  people.  It  com- 
prises 113  tunes,  which  are  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  volume  of  poetry.  Sophus  Bugge,  a 
young  student  of  antiquarian  taste  and  know- 
ledge, about  the  year  1856  visited  the  remote 
villages  of  Norway,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Swedish  government,  to  collect  all  the  n\etrical 
tales  and  traditions  that  still  linger  there. 
Perhaps  it  may  interest  some  readers  of  a 
linguistic  taste  to  be  apprised  of  a  little  book 
with  tunes  which  is  entitled  "Norske  Viser 
og  Stev  i  Folkesproget, "  and  of  which  a  second 
edition  was  published  by  Jorgen  Moe  (Chris- 
tiania, 1848,  sm.  8vo).  The  songs  are  in  the 
dialect  of  the  peasantry,  which  differs  from 
the  Danish  language  spoken  by  the  educated 
classes  in  Norway.  Furthermore,  there  requires 
to  be  noticed  the  "Norske  Pjeldmelodier," 
arranged  for  the  pianoforte  by  L.  M.  Linde- 
man,  a  learned  musician  in  Christiania,  and 
published  in  folio.  This  work  contains  283 
tunes,  which  the  student  may  find  useful  if  he 
has  the  patience  to  extricate  them  from  the 
constant  changes  in  harmony,  imitations  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  counterpoint,  and  other 
clever  contrivances  testifying  to  the  editor's 
skill  as  a  theorist. 

Turning  to  the  Slavonic  races  (the  Russians, 
Poles,  Czechs,  Wendes,  Serbes,  &c.),  we  again 
meet  with  several  very  interesting  publications. 
The  Russians  especially  have  not  neglected  to 
collect  their  fine  songs  and  tunes.  The  most 
noteworthy  Russian  books  of  the  kind  are  by 
the  following  editors:  Michailow  Tchulkow 
(St.  Petersburg,  1770-88);  Michailow,  Popow 
(St.  Petersburg,  1793);  Dmitriew  (Moscow, 
1796) ;  Katalim  (Moscow,  1810) ;  Baikow  (St. 
Petersburg,  1814);  Shukowsky;  Glasunow, 
Prince  Zertiilow.  The  first  edition  of  the  well- 
known  collection  of  Russian  popular  songs 
with  pianoforte  accompaniment,  by  T.  Pratch, 
was  published  in  St.  Petersburg  in  the  year 
1790,  in  one  volume  8vo;  a  second  edition,  in 
two  volumes  4to,  appeared  in  1806,  and  a  third 
edition  in  1815.  It  contains  an  introductory 
essay  on  the  Russian  National  Song,  written 
by  Lwow.  There  is  also  a  noteworthy  publi- 
cation of  ancient  and  modern  Russian  songs, 
arranged  for  the  pianoforte,  and  issued  in 
three  volumess  8vo,  by  Gerstenberg  and  Dit- 
mar,  in  St.  Petersburg.  More  recently,  A. 
Kocipiuski  has  brought  out  a  collection  of  one 
hundred  airs  sung  in  the  Ukraine  and  Podolia. 
This  work,  entitled  "Pisni,  Dumki,  i  Szumki 
Ruskoho,"  &c.  (Kiev  and  Kamenetz  1861, 
royal  8vo),  deserves  especial  attention.  There 
is  also  an  edition  of  it  in  folio,  published  in 
the  same  year,  which  contains  a  pianoforte  ac- 
companiment to  the  airs,  but  has  only  the  first 
verse  of  the  poetry  to  each  air.  In  the  piano- 
forte accompaniment  the  student  will  find  vexa- 
tious examples  as  to  how  National  Music  ought 
not  to  be  treated.  The  editor  is  probably  a 
native  of  the  district  where  the  airs  are  at 
home ;  at  any  rate,  his  name  indicates  that  he 
belongs  to  the  Slavonic  races,  and  this  being 
the  case,  it  certainly  appears  strange  that  he 
should  have  so  little  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
music  as  to  overload  the  accompaniment  with 
all  kinds  of  inappropriate  passages  and  un- 
meaning modulations.     It  may  perhaps  seem 


unnecessary  to  the  reader  to  have  his  attention 
drawn  to  bad  arrangements ;  but  if  he  examines 
the  publications  pointed  out  in  the  present 
survey,  he  will  soon  become  convinced  how 
important  it  is,  in  examining  a  collection  of 
tunes,  to  discern  at  once  what  is  genuine  and 
what  is  spurious.  My  observations  are  intended 
to  facilitate  his  labor.  Other  collections  of 
national  airs  of  Little-Russia  are  by  Halahan, 
Lyssenko,  &c. 

The  Russian  language  is  so  little  cultivated 
in  Western  Europe,  that  but  few  English 
musicians  are  likely  to  be  able  to  understand 
the  poetry  of  the  songs  just  noticed.  There 
are,  however,  some  German  translations  of 
Russian  songs,  with  the  original  tunes,  which 
may  perhaps  be  more  convenient  to  the  Eng- 
lish student  of  Slavonic  music.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, "Russische  Volkslieder,"  by  G.  von 
Doppelmair  (Leipzig:  Breitkopf  and  Hartel; 
4to),  and  "  Die  beliebtesten  Russischen  Volks- 
lieder ubersetzt  von  Griinbaum "  (Berlin  : 
Schlesinger;  folio). 

Having  thought  it  necessary  to  protest 
against  certain  tasteless  arrangements,  it  is  to 
me  a  duty  all  the  more  pleasant  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  discernment  evinced  by  Oskar  Kol- 
berg,  in  his  "Piesni  Ludu  Polskiego  "  (War- 
saw, 1857,  8vo),  which  contains  466  Polish 
airs  of  song  and  dance- tunes.  Only  the  melody 
is  given  with  the  words  oi  the  songs ;  devia- 
tions popular  in  certain  districts  of  Poland  are 
indicated  by  small  notes.  In  the  dance-tunes 
occasionally  some  harmony  is  admitted,  pre- 
cisely as  the  people  are  in  the  habit  of  intro- 
ducing it.  Moreover,  the  book  is  embellished 
with  ten  colored  plates  representing  Poles  in 
their  national  costumes.  Oskar  Kolberg  is  a 
native  of  Poland,  and  studied  masic  for  some 
time  in  Berlin.  On  his  return  to  Warsaw  he 
made  it  one  of  his  principal  objects  to  investi- 
gate the  National  Music  of  his  country.  He 
also  published  126  Polish  airs  with  pianoforte 
accompaniments  (Posen,  1843,  folio),  A  col- 
lection of  Polish  songs,  by  A.  Sowinski  (Paris, 
1830,  folio),  has  a  French  translation  printed 
together  with  the  original  words.  Especially, 
noteworthy  are  also  the  songs  of  the  people  in 
Cracow,  published  by  Konopka  (Cracow,  1840) ; 
and  the  songs  of  the  White-Crobatians,  Maso- 
vians,  and  Russinnians  on  the  River  Bug,  pub- 
lished by  K.  W.  Wojcicki  (Warsaw,  1836,  two 
vols.).  Songs  of  the  Polish  inhabitants  in 
Eastern  Prussia  have  been  published  by  J.  J. 
Lipinski  (Posen,  1843,  sm.  8vo);  Julius  Roger 
(Breslau,  1863,  Svo) ;  Hoffmann  von  Fallersle- 
ben  (Cassel,  1865,  8vo), 

The  Wends  are  a  Slavonic  race  living  in  some 
villages  of  Lusatia,  in  Germany.  A  compre- 
hensive collection  of  their  popular  songs, 
edited  by  Haupt  and  Schmaler  (Grimma,  1841, 
4to,  two  vols.),  contains  530  songs  with  the 
tunes.  The  words  are  in  Wendish,  with  a 
German  translation;  and  the  interesting  work 
is  illustrated  with  colored  plates  representing 
Wendish  men  and  women  in  their  picturesque 
costumes,  and  various  objects  illustrative  of 
their  manners  and  customs. 

A  curious  instance,  showing  how  even  a  dis- 
tinguished musician  may  be  deceived  in  hunt- 
ing out  national  tunes  if  he  has  not  made  the 
subject  his  study,  occurs  in  "Presni  Polskie  i 
Ruskie  Ludu  Galicyjskiego,"  a  collection  of 
popular  songs  of  the  Polish  and  Russian  people 
in  Galicia,  published  by  Venceslas  Zaleski 
(Lemberg,  1833,  Svo,  two  vols.)  The  second 
volume  contains  160  airs,  with  pianoforte  ac- 
companiments, by  Charles  Lipinski,  the  cele- 
brated violinist.  He  was  a  native  of  Galicia; 
nevertheless  he  admits  in  his  publication.  No. 
80  of  the  set  of  tunes,  an  air  which  is  in  con- 
struction and  expression  so  different  from  those 
of  his  native  country  that  he  might  have  sur- 
mised that  it  could  not  be  Galician,  although 
he  was  not  aware  that  it  is  the  melody  of  "Nel 
cor  pill  non  mi  sento,"  from  the  Opera  of  "La 
Molinara,"  by  Paisiello,  on  which  Beethoven 
has  composed  beautiful  variations,  and  which 
is  known  in  England  as  the  air  of  "Hope  told 
a    flatt'ring    tale."     Other    Galician    popular 
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songs  have  been  collected  and  published  by 
Zegota  Pauli  (Lenaberg,  1838,  1839). 

The  Czechs  are  the  Slavonic  inhabitants  of 
Bohemia.  A  valuable  collection  of  their  songs, 
edited  by  K.  J.  Erben  (Prague,  1863  and  1864, 
8vo,  two  vols.),  contains  811  tunes  with  the 
original  words.  An  earlier  publication,  by 
Erben  and  Martinowsky  (Prague,  1847,  4to), 
contains  300  songs  with  pianoferte  accompani- 
ments. Particularly  interesting  are  the  incor- 
porated twenty  old  songs  of  the  Hussites, 
which  a  friend  of  Erben  committed  to  notation 
from  the  lips  of  an  old  minstrel,  in  the  district 
of  Budweis  in  Bohemia.  These  Hussite  tunes 
are  mostly  in  the  minor  key,  but  are  more  wild 
than  sad.  Other  noteworthy  publications  of 
Bohemian  National  Music  are  by  Rittersberg 
and  Weber  (Prague) ;  Frantisek  Martinec 
(Prague,  1856,  oblong  8vo) ;  J.  Vashak  (Prague, 
1844);  "W.  A.  Swaboda  (Prague,  1829,  8vo); 
P.  L.  Czelahowsky  (Prague,  1833-37) ;  J.  W. 
Kamaryta  (Prague,  1833).  There  are  also  two 
fine  collections  of  Moravian  songs,  edited  by 
Frantisek  Sushil.  The  first  of  these  (Brunn, 
1840)  has  the  poetry  printed  in  13mo,  and  the 
music,  consisting  of  480  tunes  without  any  ac- 
companiment, in  oblong  folio.  The  other  con- 
tains, in  one  volume  8vo,  800  songs,  with  their 
tunes,  and  was  published  in  Brunn  in  the  year 
1860. 

In  the  charming  Wallachian  airs  arranged 
for  the  pianoforte  by  J.  A.  Wachmann,  a 
music  director  at  Bucharest,  we  have  an  in- 
structive example  as  to  how  such  music  ought 
t8  be  treated  if  it  is  to  be  arranged  at  all.  In 
the  present  instance  the  difficulty  was  the 
greater,  since  the  peculiar  succession  of  tones 
prevalent  in  the  Wallachian  melodies,  with  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  the  interval  called  the 
superfluous  (or  augmented)  second,  rather  in- 
vites the  arranger  to  some  unwarrantable  treat- 
ment. Wachmann  has  not  been  misled  to  ex- 
travagances; the  genuine  melody  is  always 
clearly  prominent,  and  the  accompaniment 
renders  the  peculiar  rhythm  which  distinguishes 
many  Wallachian  tunes.  There  are  in  all 
sixty-two  melodies  thus  issued  by  Wachmann, 
in  four  numbers  (Vienna :  Miiller ;  folio),  and 
the  first  number  dates  from  about  the  middle 
of  the  present  century.  Wachmann  states,  in 
a  short  preface  to  the  third  number,  that  he 
has  taken  great  care  to  retain  the  original  char- 
acteristics of  the  music,  that  he  has  not  al- 
lowed himself  to  add  even  a  note  of  embellish- 
ment, and  that  his  chief  endeavor  has  been  to 
transfer  the  music,  as  he  often  heard  it  per- 
formed by  the  perambulating  musical  bands  in 
Wallachia,  to  the  pianoforte  as  faithfully  as 
possible.  The  members  of  these  bands  are 
frequently  gipsies.  Any  musician  acquainted 
with  Roumanian  music  will  probably  admit 
that  Wachmann  has  succeeded  remarkably 
well. 

It  is  impossible  to  bestow  a  similar  com- 
mendation on  the  pianoforte  arrangement  of 
Servian  tunes  by  Alois  Kalauz  (Vienna :  Miiller ; 
folio,  in  two  numbers) ;  however,  as  many  of 
the  airs  have  the  Servian'  poetry,  with  a  Ger- 
man translation  of  the  words,  given  with  the 
notation,  it  is  possible  to  recognize  the  original 
tunes,  and  to  pick  out  the  grain  from  the 
chaff.  Kalauz  gives  in  the  second  number 
some  Bosnian  tunes,  which  cannot  fail  to 
interest  the  student  on  account  of  their  great 
originality.  Here  may  also  be  noticed  the 
songs  of  the  Slavonic  inhabitants  of  Carniola, 
edited  by  Achazel  and  Korytho,  under  the 
title  "  Slovenske  Pjesni  Krajnskiga  Naroda  " 
(Laibach,    1839). 

[To  be  Continued.] 


Philadelphia  Academy  of  Music. —  A 
Eetrospect. 

_  There  has  been  but  little  serious  musical  instruc- 
tion given  in  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Music 
during  the  twenty-one  years  of  its  existence.  It  is 
an  Academy  only  in  name,  and  the  name  was  clio- 
aen  in  deference  chiefly  to  a  prejudice  that  used 
to  exist  against  places   called  theatres   or   opera 


houses,  which,  it  was  feared,  might  extend  to  the 
Legislature  and  prevent  its  granting  an  act  of  in- 
corporation. But  as  a  teacher  by  the  object  method, 
the  Academy  has  dene  pretty  good  work,  some 
idea  of  which  may  be  formed  from  an  examination 
of  certain  statistics  appended  to  the  report  of  the 
Directors  for  the  year  1877,  which  has  lately  been 
published. 

From  the  opening,  of  the  house  in  February, 
1857,  to  the  close  of  1877,  one  hundred  and  four- 
teen different  operas  have  been  performed  in  it,  a 
large  number  of  them  many  times.  Thirty-eight 
of  them  were  Italian  operas  ;  the  others  were  Ger- 
man, English,  and  French  —  twenty-one  of  the 
latter  having  been  examples  of  the  Opera-Bouffe. 
There  were  12  operas  by  Donizetti,  10  by  Verdi,  7 
by  Meyerbeer,  6  by  Rossini,  5  by  Mozart,  4  by 
Bellini,  2  by  Weber  and  1  {Fidelio)  by  Beethoven. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  note  the  number  by  less  famous 
composers.  The  only  original  operas  produced  for 
the  first  time  were  William  H.  Fry's  Notre  Dame  of 
Paris  and  Bonawitz's  Bride  of  Messina  and  Ostro- 
lenka. 

The  compiler  of  the  tables  we  are  consulting  has 
given  the  names  of  the  principal  artists  who  have 
appeared  in  the  Italian  operas.  Among  them  are 
the  sopranos,  Gazzaniga,  La  Grange,  Colson,  Poin- 
sot,  Adelina  Patti,  Laborde,  Minnie  Hauk,  Kellogg, 
Parepa,  Piccolomini,  Nilsson,  Lucca,  Albani,  Titiens, 
Roze,  and  others  of  less  fame ;  while  among  the 
contraltos  are  Phillipps,  Aldini,  d'Angri,  Gary  and 
Hinkley.  The  men  singera  of  greatest  note  have 
been  Brignoli,  Amodio,  Ferri,  Taffanelli,  Mazzo- 
leni,  Gassier,  Stigelli,  Formes,  Susiui,  Bellini,  Tam- 
berlik,  Baragli,  Caponl,  Campanini,'LeFranc,  Wach- 
tel  and  some  others  whc  are  still  living  and  sing- 
ing, and  some  long  since  retired  or  dead.  A  good 
many  sang  too  long  for  their  fame  or  popularity, 
and  some  of  these  still  live  and  still  try  to  sing. 

One  of  most  famous  of  the  still  living  and  still 
popular  songstresses,  Adelina  Patti,  made  her  first 
appearance  as  a  prima  donna  at  the  Academy  in 
1859,  when  she  was  in  her  17th  year.  But  she  had 
previously  sung  often  in  concerts  at  the  Musical 
Fund  Hall,  astonishing  every  one  by  her  wonder- 
ful warbling  with  her  thin,  child-like  voice.  But 
in  1859  this  had  matured,  and  she  at  once  took  a 
high  rank  as  a  prima  donna.  In  I860,  at  the  grand 
gala  performance  given  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
when  he,  showing  his  German  taste,  selected  the 
opera  of  Martha,  Patti  was  the  "  Lady  Harriet." 
That  was  a  memorable  night,  for  every  one  was  in 
full  evening  dress,  even  in  the  amphitheatre,  and 
when  the  audience  rose  for  the  British  national  an- 
them, the  spectacle  was  the  most  brilliant  ever 
seen  in  the  theatre. 

Hundreds  of  that  dashing  crowd  have  gone  the 
way  of  all  flesh,  and  still  more  hundreds  of  those 
who  were  habitues  of  the  Academy  in  its  first  sea- 
son, when  full  dress  was  the  rule,  rather  than  the 
exception,  as  it  is  now,  and  when  the  promenade 
in  the  Foyer  between  the  acts  was  the  delight  of 
the  young  belles  and  beaux.  Those  of  them  who 
survive  are  perhaps  cultivating  the  musical  taste  of 
their  sons  and  daughters,  who  will  be  in  the  audi- 
ences next  winter.  They  do  not,  however,  and  will 
not  fill  the  places  of  the  noted  women  and  men  of 
Philadelphia  society  who  were  to  he  seen  in  their 
particular  places  every  opera  night  of  the  Acad- 
emy's first  season. 

The  details  ahont  the  operatic  performances  in 
the  splendid  theatre,  which  is  still  uneqnaUed  in 
America,  are  very  interesting.  But  if  the  com- 
piler of  them  would  also  give  an  account  of  the 
great  concerts  and  the  great  solo  instrumentalists, 
especially  referring  to  the  Thomas  Orchestra  con- 
certs, another  set  of  pleasant  reminiscences  would 
arise.  —  Evening  Bulletin,  July  25. 


Francois  Bazin. 

An  attack  of  apoplexy  carried  off,  on  Tuesday, 
the  4th  inst.,  this  hard  working  artist,  only  a  day 
previous  full  of  strength  and  health,  and  still  re- 
joicing at  the  triumph  recently  achieved  by  him  at 
the  National  Fete,  with  his  chorus :  "  Gloria  k  la 
France,"  sung  by  the  Paris  Orpheonists,  whose 
studies  he  directed  and  for  whose  success  he  paved 
the  way. 

Born  at  Marseilles,  4th  September,  1816,  Fran- 
cois Emmanuel  Joseph  Bazin  received  his  first 
musical  lessons  in  the  Communal  School,  founded 
by  Barsotti  in  tha  above  city.  After  entering  tlie 
Paris  Conservatory  in  1834,  he  carried  off  suc- 
cessively the  first  prizes  for  harmony  and  fugue  ac- 
companiment and  for  the  organ.  In  18S7,  while 
still  a  student,  he  was  appointed  assistant  professor 


to  Dourlen,  his  master  of  harmony.  In  1840  he 
gained  the  grand  prize  of  Rome  with  the  cantata, 
Loyse  de  Monifort,  which  had  the  exceptional  honor 
of  being  performed  several  times  at  the  Grand 
Opera.  After  a  stay  of  three  years  in  Italy  he  re- 
turned to  resume  his  former  position  as  assistant 
professor  at  the  Conservatory,  being  appointed 
titulary  professor  a  few  years  later.  When  M. 
Ambroise  Thomas  sncceeded  Auber  as  director  of 
the  institution  in  1871,  Bazin  became  professor  of 
Fugue  and  Composition.  He  was  elected  member 
or  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  on  the  death  of 
Carafa,  in  1872 ;  for  some  ten  years  past  he  had  the 
supreme  direction  of  the  vocal  studies  in  the 
Schools  of  the  City  of  Paris.  He  was  an  officer  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor. 

The  theatrical  works  of  Francois  Bazin,  all  per- 
formed at  the  Opera-Comique,  are  Le  Trompette  de 
M.  le  Prince,  Le  Malheur  d'etre  jolie.  La  Nuit  de 
Saint-Sylvestre,  Madelon,  Mailre  Pathelin,  Le  Voyage 
en  Chine,  and  L'Ours  el  le  Pacha.  He  wrote  also 
several  religious  works,  and  a  large  number  of  Or- 
pheonic  choruses,  which  have  long  been  sung  all 
over  France.  He  had,  moreover,  in  manuscript, 
two  scores  and  a  treatise  on. counterpoint. 

Francois  Bazin  was  successful  on  the  stage  in  the 
only  branch  he  cultivated,  that  of  light  comic 
opera ;  Le  Trompette  de  M.  le  Pririce,  Maitre  Pathe- 
lin, and  more  especially  Le  Voyage  en  Chine,  were 
successes  from  the  first,  and  have  kept  their  place 
as  stock  pieces.  But  his  career  was  above  all  ped- 
agogic, and  he  will  be  better  remembered  as  a  pro- 
fessor than  as  a  composer.  His  teaching,  marked 
by  no  innovation,  attained  excellent  results,  thanks 
to  a  wise  practical  course,  and  it  is  by  thousands 
that  we  count  the  clever  musicians  formed  by  his 
Traite  d'harmonie,  where,  however,  we  might 
search  in  vain  for  any  deductions  based  on  argu- 
ment or  aught  resembling  a  theory.  When,  after 
being  for  thirty-four  years  Professor  of  Harmony, 
Accompaniment,  and  Reading  of  Scores  at  the 
Conservatory,  he  succeeded  to  M.  Ambroise  Thom- 
as's Class  of  Composition,  he  carried  with  him  to 
the  superior  branch  of  musical  didactics  the  same 
empirical,  but  certain  method ;  as  a  rule,  his 
pupils  know  thoroughly  what  he  taught  them. 
Several  winners  of  the  Grand  Prize  of  Rome  were 
turned  out  by  him,  and  his  last  success  in  this  line 
dates  from  a  fortnight  ago. 

We  may  sum  up  by  saying  that  he  turned  to  the 
best  account  the  powers  which  he  knew^he  pos- 
sessed, and  it  is  on  this  condition  alone  that  a  man 
has  any  chance  of  leaving  a  trace  behind  him. 

Ch.  B. 

The  obsequies  of  Francois  Bazin  were  celebrated 
on  Friday,  the  7th  inst.,  in  the  church  of  Tfotre- 
Dame-de-Lorette,  with  the  solemnities  usual  in  the 
case  of  members  of  the  Institute  and  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor.  A  piquet  of  infantry  opened  the  pro- 
cession. The  decorations  of  the  deceased,  as  well 
as  his  Academician's  coat  and  sword,  were  laid  up- 
on the  coffin.  The  pall-bearers  were  MM.  Ambroise 
Thomas,  de  Beauplan,  Henri  Delaborde,  and  Hu- 
bert. An  immense  crown  concealed  all  the  back 
portion  of  the  funeral  oar  ;  on  the  ribbon  attached 
to  it  were  the  words  in  gold  letters ;  A  Francois 
Bazin,  ses  eleves.  All  the  staff,  professional  and  ad- 
ministrative, of  the  Conservatory,  all  the  members 
of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  all  the  professors  of 
the  Orpheon,  and  a  great  number  of  artists,  of 
dramatic  authors,  and  of  private  friends,  took  part 
in  the  procession. 

The  service  performed  af  the  church  of  N'otre- 
Dame-de-Lorette,  all  hung  with  black,  was  of  short 
duration.  In  addition  to  the  prose  text  and  the 
"De  Profundis,"  all  the  singing  included  only  a 
"Libera  '  by  Ch.  Plantade,  and  a  "Pie  Jesu"  by 
Francois  Bazin,  both  well  rendered  by  M.  Auguez, 
of  the  Opera.  At  half-past  one  the  procession 
started  for  P^re-Lachaise.  It  took  the  line  of  the 
Boulevards,  the  large  number  of  mourners  on  foot 
and  the  interminable  string  of  carriages  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  public.  At  the  cemetery,  after 
the  professors  of  the  Orph(5on  had  sung  together, 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Dnnhauser,  a  funeral 
stanza  by  Francois  Bazin,  four  addresses  were  de- 
livered respectively  by  M.  Henri  Delaborde  for  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts ;  M.  Ambroise  Thomas  for 
the  Conservatory  of  Music ;  M.  Comettant  for  tlu> 
Association  des  Artistes  Musiciens ;  and  M.  Emile 
Jonas  for  the  Society  of  Authors  and  Composers. 
The  professors  of  the  OrphiSon  then  executed  the 
"  De  Profundis,"  and  this  terminated  the  ceremonj'. 
— Revue  et  ijazette  Musicalc. 
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A  Music  Festival  at  Erfurt. 

(From  a  Correspondent  of  the  "  Guardian.") 
In  August,  1867,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  reporting 
in  these  columns  a  music  festival  given  at  Meinin- 
gen  by  the  AUgemeine  Deutche  Musikverein  (Gen- 
eral German  Musical  Society),  which  was  chiefly 
memorable  for  its  being  brought  to  a  close  at  the 
Wartburg  by  the  first  performance  of  the  Abb* 
Liszt's  oratorio,  St.  Mizabeih.  This  society,  as  was 
then  stated,  was  founded  by  Liszt  in  1861 ;  its  prin- 
cipal aim  being  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of 
musical  art  by  the  establishment  of  periodical  festi- 
vals, at  which  facilities  are  offered  for  bringing  for- 
ward new  works  by  living  composers,  without  alto- 
gether excluding  the  less  familiar  works  of  oldei 
masters.  Since  its  establishment  the  society  has 
grown  in  importance  and  enlarged  its  borders, 
having  held  festivals  on  different  occasions  in  Leip- 
sic,  Weimar,  Carlsruhe,  Dessau,  Meiningen,  Alten- 
burg,  Madgeburg,  Halle,  Hanover,  and,  lastly,  at 
Erfurt.  The  great  gathering  of  musicians  of  which 
I  have  now  to  speak  was  the  fifteenth  that  the 
society  has  held.  It  lasted  from  the  22d  to  the 
26th  of  June  (inclusive).  Pleasant  recollections  of 
the  Meiningen  festival  in  186Y,  the' promised  co- 
operation of  Liszt  and  von  Biilow,  the  rich  and  in- 
structive character  of  the  programme  put  forth  — 
so  different  from  those  of  our  own  provincial  festi- 
vals, as  well  as  of  those  of  Germany  in  general  — 
combined  to  determine  me  to  undertake  the  journey 
to  Erfurt.  Nor  have  Ibeen  disappointed.  Erfurt, 
one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Germany,  with  its  fine 
old  Gothic  cathedral  founded  in  752,  its  eighteen 
churches,  its  antique  buildings,  its  far-famed  horti- 
cultural gardens,  its  historical  association  with 
Luther,  who  lived  here  as  a  monk  (1505-12)  in  an 
Augustinian  convent,  which,  with  all  its  relics, 
Luther's  Bible,  <fec.,  was  burnt  down  in  1862,  is 
well  worth  a  visit  for  its  own  sake  alone,  but,  lying, 
as  it  does,  well  out  of  the  beaten  track  of  English 
tourists,  seems  not  yet  to  have  received  the  atten- 
tion it  deserves.  It  is  just  at  such  a  place,  where  a 
festival  is  not  a  matter  of  regular  occurrence,  and, 
consequently,  lodging-house  and-innkeepers  have 
not  learnt  to  look  upon  their  visitors  at  such  a 
time  as  fair  prey,  that  a  music  festival  is  most  en- 
joyable. One  has  seen  here  the  inhabitants  in 
their  normal  condition  ;  the  orderly  arrangements, 
the  civility,  attention,  and  hospitality  offered  lo 
visitors,  both  by  the  members  of  the  musical  com- 
mittee of  management  and  by  residents,  could 
hardly  have  been  exceeded.  Both  musically,  and 
in  point  of  the  numbers  attending,  the  festival  may 
at  once  be  pronounced  a  success.  The  scheme  of 
six  concerts  included  some  fifty  works,  gretit  and 
email,  the  majority  of  which  must  have  been  com- 
paratively, if  not  absolutely,  new  to  most  of  their 
hearers.  That  among  so  many  new  works  each 
should  prove  a  masterpiece  was  not  to  be  expected, 
but  it  must  be  confessed  that  but  too  many  seemed 
to  have  owed  their  selection  to  personal  influence 
rather  than  to  their  intrinsic  merit.  Happily, 
however,  the  good  predominated 'over  the  respect- 
ably mediocre.  To  speak  of  all  would  be  tedious  ; 
I  shall,  therefore,  restrict  my  remarks  in  the  main 
to  those  which  seemed  to  me  the  most  worthy  to 
be  brought  to  a  further  hearing. 

The  festival  opened  on  Saturday  morning  (June 
22)  with  a  performance  of  sacred  music  in  the  Bar- 
fiisser  Church.  It  commenced  with  a  prelude  in  B 
minor  by  W.  H.  Pachelbel,  born  at  Erfurt  in  1685, 
followed  by  J.  S.  Bach's  Choralvorspiel,  "  Der  Tag. 
der  ist  so  freundenreich,"  both  played  by  Herr  B, 
Schick,  organist  of  this  church,  who  was  to  be 
pitied  in  that  he  has  not  at  his  command  a  less  un- 
wieldly  and  more  grateful  sounding  organ.  Organ- 
ist after  organist  contended  with  its  peculiarities, 
Herr  A.  Hanlein  executing  a  concerto  (Op.  22)  by 
Niels  W.  Gade :  Herr  Degenhardt,  a  prelude  and 
fugue  (Op.  16)  by  Carl  Piutti;  Herr  J.  G.  Zahn,  a 
movement  from  a  sonata  (Op,  42)  by  G.  Merkel ; 
Herr  Bernhardt  Sulze,  some  variations  of  his  own 
on  a  theme  from  Liszt's  OhriMits ;  and  Herr  F. 
Billig,  Bach's  Paesacaglia.  Though  the  novelties 
among  these  organ  works  were  for  the  most  part 
more  commend.ible  as  academical  exercises  than 
pleasing  in  eflfect,  tlieir  production  went  far  to  prove 
that  both  organ  playing  and  organ  composition  is 
still  diligently  cultivated  in  Germany.  Fortunately 
the  softer  stops  of  the  organ  were  of  an  agreeable 
quality  and  in  good  order,  and  its  suitability  for 
accompanying  a  violin  or  violoncello  solo  —  a  com- 
bination which  has  seldom  come  before  us  in  Eng- 
land, and  which  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the 
general  absence  of  "Venetian  swells"  in  German 
organs  —  was  fully  demonstrated  in  the  perfor- 
mance by    Herr   H.    Petri,    of  the  "  air "  from    C. 


Goldmark's  violin  concerto,  and  iu  that  by  Herr 
Wihan,  of  the  andante  from  J.  S.  Svendsen's  violon- 
cello concerto,  both  charming  works,  admirably 
rendered,  and  ably  accompanied  on  the  organ  by 
Herr  Franz  Preitz.  A  vocal  trio,  "  Die  heilige 
Nacht,"  for  female  voices  (Frl.  Breidenstein,  Frau 
Fischer,  and  Frl.  Lancow.  with  accompaniment  for 
violin  (Her  Pauli),  and  organ  (Herr  Preitz),  com- 
posed by  E.  Lassen,  also  proved  charmingly  effec- 
tive. Even  more  commendable  on  account  of  its 
earnest  and  devotional  character,  and  because  it 
might  easily  and  appropriately  be  adapted  for  use 
in  the  Anglican  Church  en  occasions  when  boys' 
voices  are  not  available,  was  a  setting  of  the  84th 
Psalm,  by  Carl  MUller-Hartung  for  barytone  solo, 
male  quartet,  and  three-part  male  chorus.  The 
solo  was  finely  sung  by  Herr  Ernst  Hungar,  of 
Berlin,  and  pupil  of  Herr  Stockhauscn.  Though 
young,  he  possesses  an  excellent  voice  and  refined 
style;  of  all  the  singers  I  have  heard  here,  but 
who,  it  must  be  conceded,  have  not  found  much 
opportunity  for  distinguishing  themselves,  I  antici- 
pate that  he  will  make  the  greatest  mark  in  the 
musical  world.  In  addition,  he  was  heard  at  this 
concert  in  two  simple  but  beautiful  songs,  "  Seelen- 
frieden,"  by  A.  Winterberger,  and.  "  Geheiligt 
werde  Dein  Name,"  by  Peter  Cornelius. 

The  first  of  the  orchestral  and  choral  concerts, 
of  which  there  were  three,  took  place  in  the  thea- 
tre. The  orchestra  employed,  numbering  some 
sixty  performers,  comprised  the  members  of  the 
famous  private  band  of  His  Rmyal  Highness  Prince 
Carl  Giinther,  of  Sondershausen,  with  some  few  ad- 
ditions, under  the  general  direction  of  their  own 
conductor,  Herr  Max  Erdmannsdorfer,  who  had  so 
thoroughly  studied  and  rehearsed  all  the  music  in 
advance  at  Sondershausen,  that  on  coming  together 
at  Erfurt  there  remained  little  to  be  done  but  to 
put  the  finishing  touches  to  it.  The  orchestral 
performances  throughout  the  week,  I  may  at  once 
say,  were,  thanks  chiefly  to  Herr  Erdmannsdorfer's 
perseverance  and  undeniable  skill  as  a  conductor, 
and  the  superior  quality  of  the  forces  at  his  com- 
mand, of  a  very  high  order  indeed.  Erfurt  is 
evidently  rich  in  its  choralists.  For  the  rendering 
of  the  choral  works,  two  distinct  choirs  were  em- 
ployed, there  not  being  space  sufficient  on  the  stage 
of  the  theatre  to  accommodate  both  at  once.  These 
were  the  choirs  of  the  so-called  "  Seller's  "  society, 
and  of  the  "  Sing-Akademie."  The  plan  was  a 
good  one,  for  it  had  evidently  given  rise  to  a  feeing 
of  amicable  rivalry  on  the  part  of  both.  This  con- 
cert commenced  in  a  loyal  and  festive  manner  with 
a  performance  of  Wagner's  "  Kaiser-Marsch."  On 
the  choir  rising  to  sing  the  national  hymn.  '  Heil, 
Heil  dem  Kaiser,"  with  which  it  closes,  but  which 
in  London,  to  the  detriment  of  its  general  effect, 
has  always  been  left  to  the  band,  the  whole  house 
rose  and  remained  standing  till  the  end,  and  then 
gave  three  hearty  cheers  for  the  Emperor.  Fried- 
rich  Kiel's  Te  Denm  (Op.  46),  for  solo  voices  (Frl. 
Marie  Beck,  Frl.  Schultze,  the  Herren  Thiene  and 
Hungar),  chorus  and  orchestra,  immediately  fol- 
lowed. With  the  exception  of  a  Requiem,  per- 
foi'med  by  the  Cambridge  University  Musical  So- 
ciety in  May  last,  and  one  or  two  concerted  cham- 
ber pieces  which  have  been  brought  forward  by 
Mdme  Norman-Neruda,  and  Mr.  C.  Halle,  little  is 
known  of  this  composer  in  England,  though  in 
Germany,  especially  as  a  master  of  counterpoint, 
his  merit  has  long  been  widely  recognized.  That 
he  has  been  brought  up  chiefly  under  the  influence 
of  Bach  and  Handel  peeps  out  from  his  setting  of 
the  Te  Deum,  the  somewhat  old-fashioned  cut  of 
which  seems,  however,  to  accord  well  with  the 
antique  character  of  the  Ambrosian  Hymn  of  Praise, 
which,  as  the  programme-book  took  care  to  re- 
mind us,  dates  from  the  year  380.  Kiel  has  treated 
it  in  so  sober,  earnest,  and  vigorous  a  manner  that 
its  adoption  for  use  in  cliurch  on  special  occasions, 
and  at  our  cathedral  festivals,  may  safely  be  recom- 
mended, though  on  the  other  hand,  as  may  also  be 
said  of  his  -Requiem,  the  absence  of  set  solos  will 
probably  stand  in  the  way  of  its  being  taken  up  by 
speculative  concert-givers.  At  the  close  of  the  te 
JDe^im.  the  members  of  the  choir,  who  till  now  had 
I  been  sitting  in  front  of  the  band,  left  the  stage,  and 
took  their  jjlaces  among  the  audience,  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  performance  of  the  three  instru- 
mental works  which  immediately  followed.  These 
were  the  orchestTal  prelude  to  Brachvogel's  drama 
Narcisx.  by  M.  Erdmannsdorfer  (Op.  17),  Raff's 
violoncello  concerto,  in  D  minor,  and  a  new  sym^ 
phony  in  G  major  (Op.  12),  by  Felix  Draseke. 
With  Brachvogel's  drama  I  am  unacquainted,  but  I 
have  been  given  to  understand  that  it  is  philosophi- 
cal in  its  tendencies,  and  treats  of  the  remorse  and 
madness   of  a  man  who,   by   his  own   misconduct. 


loses  the  afi'ection  of  a  wife  whom  he  had  once 
loved.  Such  a  subject  hardly  suggests  music  of  a 
pleasant  order.  Perhaps  it  was  on  this  account 
that  it  certainly  did  not  make  a  very  favorable  im- 
pression, though  in  its  technical  aspect  it  bespeaks 
the  ready  hand  of  a  well-practised,  independent, 
but  perhaps  somewhat  over  noisy  composer.  By 
his  violoncello  concerto,  the  performance  of  which 
was  a  splendid  display  of  virtuosity  on  the  part  of 
Herr  Friedrich  Griitzmacher,  Raff  seems  to  have 
satisfactorily  solved  the  difficult  task  of  equally 
dividing  the  interest  between  the  solo  instrument 
and  the  orchestral  accompaniment,  without  detri- 
ment to  one  or  the  other.  The  symphony  of  Felix 
Draseke,  which  has  only  recently  been  published 
(by  Kahnt,  of  Leipsic),  and  I  believe  was  now  per- 
formed in  public  for  the  first  time,  proved  a  genuine 
success.  Orthodox  in  form,  both  material  and  treat- 
ment are  strongly  marked  with  its  author's  indi- 
viduality. The  second  movement,  a  sclia-zo  in  dual 
time,  is  of  so  piquant  character  that  it  alone  would 
make  the  fortune  of  a  far  inferior  work.  It  is  just  such 
a  symphony  as  Mr.  Manns  might  safely  bring  before 
his  audience.  Its  vigorous,  earnest,  and  taking  char- 
acter would  be  certain  to  please,  and  though  pleasant- 
ly exciting,  it  is  not  a  work  of  so  sensational  a  kind 
as  to  run  counter  to  the  general  character  of  his  ex- 
istent repertory.  Loud  calls  for  the  composer  ac- 
companied the  plaudits  which  it  deservedly  evoked. 
The  choir  ("  Soller's  ")  now  returned  to  their  seats 
on  the  stage  for  the  concluding  piece  of  the  even- 
ing —  Liszt's  setting  of  the  isth  Psalm,  "  Usque 
quo  Domine?"  for  tenor  solo,  chorus,  and  orches- 
tra. As  treated  by  Liszt,  this  splendid  composi- 
tion may  not  inaptly,  perhaps,  be  designated  as  a 
symphonic  poem  or  a  tone  picture  with  words  ;  for 
in  a  highly  dramatic  manner  it  brings  before  us  the 
Psalmist-King  at  the  head  of  his  people,  impor- 
tunately praying  to  God,  and  at  last  giving  expres- 
sion to  their  faith  in  a  hymn  of  praise.  Dramatic 
as  is  the  music  which  Liszt  has  furnished,  it  is  at 
the  same  time  intensely  devotional.  The  tenor  solo 
was  finely  declaimed  by  Dr.  Gunz,  but  the  perfor- 
mance often  dragged,  apparently  from  being  in  the 
hands  of  a  conductor,  Herr  Golde,  whose  beat  was 
neither  so  decisive  nor  so  familiar  to  the  members 
of  the  band  as  that  of  Herr  Erdmannsdorfer,  but 
whose  skill  as  a  choirmaster,  be  it  said  to  his  credit, 
was  made  fully  apparent  by  the  excellent  singing  of 
the  choir.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  performance 
loud  were  the  calls  for  Liszt,  who  came  forward  and 
bowed  from  the  box  in  which  he  was  sitting. 

The  third  concert,  which  took  place  on  Sunday 
evening,  was  again  orchestral  and  choral.  A  sym- 
phonic poem  for  orchestra,  by  Camille  Saint-Saens, 
entitled  Phaeton,  headed  the  programme 

For  several  years  past  M.  Saint-Saens  has  been  a 
regular  visitor  to  London,  but  till  quite  recently 
has  only  found  an  asylum  at  the  matinees  of  Pro- 
fessor Ella,  so  slow  are  we  in  England  to  recognize 
merit  in  a  composer  until  he  has  established  a  repu- 
tation abroad.  This  Saint-Saens  has  done,  both  in 
France  and  Germany.  As  a  prolific  composer,  both 
in  the  classical  and  romantic  style,  he  has  shown 
extreme  versatility.  It  is  in  the  latter,  however.  • 
that  he  seems  most  in  his  element.  This  was  fully 
instanced  by  his  Phaeton,  a  work  aptly  illustrating 
the  legend  upon  which  it  is  based,  without  being 
unduly  eccentric,  though  strikingly  original  as  re- 
gards the  matter  of  its  contents,  treatment,^  and 
orchestration.  It  seemed  to  be  highly  appreciated, 
and  was  warmly  applauded  by  an  extremely  critical 
audience.  A  Romanza  for  violin  and  orchestra,  by 
Max  Brueh.  a  composer  who  seems  to  entertain  a 
regard  for  violinists  which  is  certainly  reciprocal, 
served  to  display  the  virtuosity  of  Herr  Petri,  the 
leading  violinist  of  the  Sondershausen  orchestra. 
A  couple  of  orchestral  characteristic  pieces  by  von 
Biilow,  entitled  NoUurno  and  Allegro  risoluto,  fol- 
lowed. Though  hardly  to  be  classed  among  the 
most  important  of  his  compositions,  they  proved 
well  worth  making  acquaintance  with.  The  Not- 
turno,  somewhat  sombre  in  tone  and  free  from  senti- 
mentality, has  more  the  character  of  a  midnight 
reverie  than  of  a  love-song.  It  abounds  in  graceful 
thoughts  and  deft  orchestral  touches.  The  Allegro, 
originally  composed  as  an  intermezzo  occnring  in  his 
incidental  music  to  Jnlius  Ctesar,  by  its  vigorous 
character  happily  contrasted  with  the  N'otturno, 
and  displayed  its  composer  in  quite  a  difi'ent  mood. 
Enthusiasm  reached  its  height  at  this  concert  on 
the  close  of  the  performance  of  Liszt's  Ungarmlie 
Phantasie,  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  by  Frau 
Pauline  Erdmannsdorfer-Fichner.  a  pupil  of  Liszt  s, 
possessed  of  an  almost  masculine  touch,  and  whftae 
veins  apparently  flow  with  the  warmest  gypsy 
blood.  On  being  several  times  recalled,  she  was 
forced  to  return  to  the  piano  and  repeat  the  last 
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section.  Now  there  were  calls  for  Liszt,  who  de- 
scended from  his  box  and  graciously  led  her  for- 
ward again.  The  choral  work  with  which  this 
concert  concluded  -was  Raft's  setting  of  the  130th 
Psalm,  "  De  profundis,"  for  soprano  solo  (Frl. 
Breidenstein),  eight-part  chorus,  and  orchestra 
(Op.  14),  performed  by  the  Erfurt  Sing  Akademie, 
under  the  direction  of  Herr  Mertel.  Greatly  as  I  ad- 
mire most  of  Raff's  instrumental  works-,  I  must  con- 
fess to  disappointment  in  now  for  the  first  time 
making  acquaintance  with  him  as  a  vocal  composer, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that  in  this  work,  which  is 
as  prolix  as  its  author  is  prolific,  there  seems  to  be 
an  entire  absence  of  connection  between  text  and 
music.  True,  it  contains  some  splendid  eight-part 
writing,  both  in  the  strict  and  free  style,  and  a 
most  exciting  eight-part  fugue,  which,  nevertheless, 
appears  as  an  anti-climax,  and,  instead  of  coming 
to  a  proper  close,  leads  into  an  "  Amen  "  chorus  of 
a  totally  different  character,  with  which  it  has  no 
relationship. 

On  Monday,  the  24th,  both  concerts  were  devoted 
exclusively  to  chamber  music  —  a  commendable 
plan,  as,  except  for  a  morning  rehearsal,  it  gave  the 
members  of  the  orchestra  a  day's  rest.  The  con- 
certed works  brought  forward  at  the  first  comprised 
Brahms'  string  quartet  in  B  flat  (Op.  67),  of  which 
I  need  not  say  a  word,  as  it  has  been  made  suffici- 
ently familiar  at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts  ;  a 
suite  No.  2,  in  F  major.  Op.  27)  for  violin  (E.  Rap- 
poldi)  and  pianoforte  (C.  Hess),  by  Franz  Ries, 
which  is  fairly  to  be  recommended  to  violinists  as 
a  grateful  and  attractive  work,  somewhat  Schuman- 
nesque  in  spirit;  and  a  quaintet  for  pianoforte  (C. 
Hess)  and  strings  (Herren  Rappoldi,  Feigerl,  E. 
Ries,  and  F.  Griitzmacher),  by  G.  Sgambati,  which, 
apart  from  its  being  the  work  of  an  Italian  replete 
with  German  feeling  and  scholarship,  proved  wor- 
thy of  all  praise.  'The  vocal  music  comprised  two 
trios  by  E.  Sachs,  for  female  voices,  and  four  songs 
by  0.  Lessmann,  simple  and  charming  enough,  and 
charmingly  rendered  by  Frau  Mina  Sciubro,  from 
Naples.  A  number  of  songs  by  R.  von  Keudel 
(the  German  ambassador  at  Rome),  A.  Jensen,  P. 
Cornelius,  and  J.  Kniese  were  introduced  by  Herr 
Hungar  and  Frau  L.  Fischer  at  the  evening  con- 
cert. The  instrumental  concerted  works  included 
a  trio,  in  A  minor,  for  pianoforte  (Frau  Erdmanns- 
dorfer-Fichner)  and  strings  (Herren  Petri  and  Wi- 
han),  by  Max  Erdmannsdorfer,  which,  especially,  as 
regards  the  two  middle  movements,  impressed  me 
more  favorably  than  the  sarete  composer's  orchestral 
prelude  already  alluded  to,  and  provided  Frau  Erd- 
mannsdorfer, unquestionably  a  pianist  of  the  first 
classs,  with  an  opportunity  of  displaying  her  re- 
markable acquirements,  which  she  turned  to  the 
best  advantage ;  some  capital  variations  (Op.  39) 
by  E.  Wiillner,  on  a  theme  by  Schubert,  for  piano- 
forte (C.  Hess)  and  violoncello  (F.  Griitzmacher) ; 
and  a  trio  in  G.  minor,  by  Hans  von  Bronsart.  for 
pianoforte  (Dr.  Hans  von  Biilow,  violin  (Herr  Kom- 
pel),  and  violoncello  (Herr  Leopold  Griitzmacher). 
With  the  last-named  work  and  its  performance  the 
interest  of  the  evening  culminated.  Fortunately,  I 
was  already  familiar  with  it,  having  studied  the 
score,  which  has  recently  been  published,  and 
having  twice  heard  it  played  at  home  both  by  Mrs. 
Beesley  and  Dr.  von  Billow.  I  have  therefore  the 
less  hestitation  in  pronouncing  it  fully  worthy  to 
take  its  stand  by  the  side  of  any  modern  trio  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  Indeed,  among  the  post- 
Beethoven  productions  in  this  class  I  do  not  know 
its  superior.  That  this  seemed  also  to  be  the  gen- 
eral feeling  of  the  audience  —  a  very  critical  one  — 
was  apparent  from  the  enthusiasm  it  evoked,  doubt- 
less intended  as  much  for  the  work  itself  as  for  the 
perfect  manner  in  which  it  was  rendered.  On  the 
second  movement  {vivace)  being  loudly  applauded. 
Dr.  von  Biilow  rose  from  his  seat  and  pointed  to  the 
composer,  who  is  noted  for  his  modest  and  retiring 
manners,  and  was  sitting  in  a  corner ;  and  at  the 
close  of  the  performance,  on  the  applause  being  re- 
newed, with  the  addition  of  calls  for  von  Bronsart, 
it  was  not  till  von  Biilow  had  drawn  him  forth  from 
his  hiding-place  behind  the  stove  and  led  him  for- 
ward that  he  responded  to  the  well-deserved  recog- 
nition of  his  merits. 

If  the  three  new  works  which  headed  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  concluding  orchestral  concert  had 
never  been  written,  the  world  would  be  none  the 
poorer.  I  may,  therefore,  pass  them  over  in  silence. 
Von  Bronsart  and  Biilow  were  now  again  to  the  fore, 
this  time  in  company  with  Liszt,  who  conducted 
the  performance  of  Bronsart's  concerto  in  F  sharp 
minor,  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  Biilow  execu- 
ting the  pianoforte  part  with  astonishing  effect  in 
his  own  inimitable  manner.     The  scene  of  the  pre- 


vious evening  was  repeated ;  and  the  remarks  I 
have  made  m  respect  to  Bronsart's  trio,  might  be 
applied  with  almost  equal  force  to  his  concerto. 
Two  orchestral  works  by  Liszt,  separated  by  an  old 
English  ballad,  pretentiously  treated  by  Herr  R. 
MetzdorfF,  completed  the  scheme.  These  were  the 
"  Two  Episo-les  "  from  Lenau's  Faust  and  the  Him- 
garia,  both  noble  and  strikingly  effective  works. 
The  episodes  from  Lenau's  poem,  which  Liszt  has 
translated  into  music  with  astonishing  fidelity  and 
success,  are  entitled  Der  ndcMliche  Zug  ("  The  Mid- 
night procession "  and  Der  Tanz  in  Der  Dorf- 
schenke  "  The  Dance  in  the  Village  Inn  "  or  "  Mep- 
kisto-Waher.  The  first,  somewhat  sombre  in  its 
general  character,  in  the  course  of  which  the  chor- 
ale, "  Range  lingua  glonosi,"  is  introduced  in  an 
exquisitively  beautiful  manner,  treats  of  Faust's 
feelings,  and  of  the  tears  of  remorse  he  sheds  on 
listening  to  the  hymn  sung  by  a  band  of  pilgrims 
on  the  eve  of  St.  John.  'The  second,  in  sharp  con 
trast  to  the  first,  is  a  dance  of  the  wildest  possible 
description.  Its  performance,  under  the  direction 
of  Herr  Erdmannsdorfer,  was  a  rare  feat  of  vir- 
tuosity on  the  part  of  the  orchestra.  Liszt  was,  of 
course,  called  for,  and,  on  his  appearing  on  the 
stage,  was  presented  with  bouquets  and  garlands, 
and  with  his  consent  the  wild  dance  was  repeated. 
As  a  farewell  performance,  Liszt  came  forward, 
and  himself  conducted  his  Hungaria.  Contrary  to 
his  wont,  he  has  emitted  to  preface  his  score  with 
a  note  explanatory  of  its  poetical  intent,  nor  is  one 
needed ;  — its  title  being  all  suggestive.  Think 
only  of  a  boundless  gloomy  heath  In  Hungary  as 
the  scene  of  action,  peasants,  gipsies  with  their 
melancholy  poetical  music,  Magyars  with  their  love 
of  war  and  independence,  as  the  dramatis  personoi, 
discontent,  strife,  united  action  against  a  common 
enemy,  victory  and  freedom  won,  and  it  is  easy  to 
fill  in  the  deta'ils  of  the  story  there  must  be.  Story 
or  no  story,  as  music  pure  and  simple  Hungaria  is 
strikingly  impressive.  So  far  as  concerned  Erfurt, 
it  served  to  bring  the  doings  of  the  week  to  a  termi- 
nation in  a  most  imposing  manner. 

In  addition  to  the  concerts,  several  meetings  were 
held,  at  which  papers  on  musical  subjects  by  Herr 
A.  Hahn,  Dr.  Alsleben,  Rector  Krause,  and  Dr. 
Langhans  were  read  and  discussed.  At  the  last  it 
was  resolved  to  petition  the  Government  for  addi- 
tional aid  towards  the  provision  of  musical  instruc- 
tion both  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  26th  there  was  a  general  exodus, 
many  going  to  Weimar  to  attend  a  concert  given 
by  the  pupils  of  the  Orchestral  school,  instituted  by 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar,  who  gave  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  soundness  of  the  instruction  imparted 
to  them  under  the  direction  of  Professor  C.  Miiller- 
Hartang,  who  in  the  evening  conducted  a  perfoi"- 
mance  of  Berlioz's  Damnation  de  Faust  in  the  thea- 
tre, by  command  of  the  Grand  Duke,  a  munificent 
patron  of  art  and  of  the  general  German  Musical 
Society  in  particular,  to  which  the  members  were 
freely  invited.  C.   A.   B. 

Erfurt.  June  27,  1878. 


Foreign  Notes. 

London.  — The  Athencmim  (July  20)  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing items  : 

At  the  next  Social  Science  Congress  will  be  discussed 
the  question,  "How  can  a  sound  knowledge  of  music 
be  best  and  most  generally  disseminated?"  In  Paris 
the  question  is  answered  by  the  government  grants  to 
three  opera-liouses  to  promote  the  lyric  drama,  and  by 
mone.t  allowances  to  enterprising  concert  directors. 
The  French  Academy,  for  instance,  has  just  awarded 
M.  Guiraud,  the  composer  of  the  opera  *  Piccolin6,'  the 
prize  of  120^.,  for  the  authorship  of  the  most  meritorious 
composition  played  within  three  years  preceding  the 
award.  Then  in  France  the  knowledge  of  music  is  dis- 
seminated through  the  activity  of  a  real  Conservatoire, 
out  of  which  pupils  are  provided  adequate  to  fill  all  the 
desks  of  complete  orchestras  throughout  France,  and  to 
be  choralists  and  solo  sin.gers.  It  is  the  State  which 
mainly  supports  musical  training  and  permanent  opera- 
tic establishments. 

The  Royal  Italian  Opera  season  will  be  ended  this 
(Saturday)  with  Signer  Verdi's  'Aida';  last  night 
(July  19th)  was  the  benefit  o£  Mdlle.  Albani,  who  sang 
in  single  acts  of  '  Rigoletto,'  '  Lucia,'  and  '  Travia.ta.' 
On  Thursday  Madame  Adelina  Patti  for  her  benefit 
took  the  part  of  Amiua  in  the  '  Sonnambula,'  an  opera 
in  which  she  made  her  first  appearance  in  tliis  country, 
after  her  successes  in  the  United  States.  The  subscrip- 
tion season  at  Her  Ma.iesfy's  Theatre  terminated  July 
13th,  with  the  sixth  representation  of  liizet's  '  Carmen.' 
There  were  six  performances  for  this  week,  namely,  '  II 
Flatito  Magico '  (Monday),  '  Robert  le  Diable  '  (Tues- 
day), '  Trovatore  '  (Wednesdaj;),  ■  Carmen  '  (Thursday), 
'  II  Talismano  '  (Friday),  and  '  Fidelio  '  (this  day  Satur- 
day), at  reduced  prices,  and  with  dispensation  of  the 
rules  about  evening  dress.  Mdlle.  JMarimon,  Madame 
Trebelli,  Signori  Campanini,  Marini,  and  Rota  have  left; 
the  present  troupe  comprises  Madame  Gerster,  Mdlle. 
Valferia,  Mdlle.  Minnie    Hauk,  Mdlle.    Bauermelster, 


Madame  Pappenheim,  MdUe.  TremeUi,  Signori  Fancel- 
lo,  Bettini,  Rinaldini,  Del  Puente,  Galassi,  Herr  Beh- 
rens,  &c.  Mr.  Mapleson,  prior  to  his  departure  with 
his  company  to  New  York,  to  open  the  Academy  of 
Music  Opera-house,  will  make  tour  in  the  provinces. 

The  oratorio  '  Christus,'  by  Herr  Kiel  was  a  great  suc- 
cess at  the  third  Silesian  Musical  Festival,  held  at  Gor- 
letz;  there  was  slso  a  new  symphony  by  Count  Hoch- 
berg,  who  composes  ander  the  name  of  Z.  H.  Franz. 
Handel's  '  Judas  MaccabBeus  '  was  the  great  attraction 
of  the  second  Schleswig  Holstein  Festival  celebrated  at 
Kiel.  The  Hamburg  impresario  nnnounces  that  he 
will  produce  during  one  season  all  the  operas  of  Herr 
Wagner  in  succession,  that  is,  '  Rienzi,'  '  The  Flving 
Dutchman,'  '  Tannhauser,'  '  Lohengrin,'  '  Tristran,' 
'  The  Master  Singers,'  and  the  four  operas  of  the 
'  Nibelungen.' 

Ancient  Operas.  (From  the  Athenaaim,  July  13th.— 
Since  the  extinction  of  the  series  of  Ancient  Concerts, 
given  for  so  many  years  under  royal,  episcopal,  and 
aristocratic  patronage  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms 
(now  a  club-house),  very  few  revivals  ot  the  sacred  and 
secular  compositions  of  the  old  masters  have  been  at- 
tempted by  concert  givers;  but  last  "Wenesday  night, 
in  the  concert  room  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
Mr.  Malcolm  Lawson  ventured  —  with  the  co-operation 
of  members  of  the  Gluck  Society  as  choralists,  and 
with  a  full  but  small  band,  Mr.  Wiener  and  Signor  Erba 
principal  violins,  aud  with  the  following  soloists.  Miss 
F.  Kelly,  Miss  A.  Brooks,  Mrs.  Hollick,  Miss  S.  Smith, 
Mr.  B.  Lone,  Mr.  D'Arcy-Ferris,  and  Mr.  T.  Marzials  — 
to  resuscitate  the  three  act  opera  •  Dido  and  ^neas,' 
by  Henry  Purcell  (for  the  first  lime  since  1677)  and  also 
selections  from  Gluck's  splendid  opera  '  Alcestis,'  pro- 
duced in  Vienna  in  1767,  and  in  Paris  in  1776.  Mr.  M. 
Lawson  was  the  conductor,  and  making  allowance  for 
short  preparation,  and  for  his  not  being  provided  with  an 
adequate  leading  lady  soloist  —  his  tenor  and  bass  were 
both  efficient  —  the  experiment  was  a  decided  success. 
In  Purcell  the  choral  portions  told  powerfully,  especially 
the  Jinale  of  the  first  act,  "  To  the  hills,  to  the  vales  "  ; 
the  scene  of  the  departure  of  .^ueas  from  Carthage 
was  redemanded.  The  detached  airs  of  Purcell  are 
now[old-fashioned,  although  there  are  songs  which 
maintain  their  sway  despite  the  inroads  of  time  and 
the  introduction  of  fresh  forms  and  of  boisterous  or- 
chestration. The  '  Alcestis  '  selection  was  most  happy ; 
such  a  dramatic  scene  as  that  in  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
with  sacred  march  and  chorus,  the  solemn  strains  of  the 
high  priest,  the  dying  song  of  Alcestis,  will  stand  com- 
parison with  any  concerted  piece  of  Gluck's  successors, 
however  masterly.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  example 
set  by  Mr.  M.  Lawson,  may  be  followed  by  other  music- 
ians, for  it  is  not  only  advantageous  for  the  student  of 
art,  but  the  amateurs  of  the  period  will  find  operatic 
gems  of  which  they  have  little  conception.  Gluck's 
works  remain  in  the  repertoire  of  Vienna,  of  Berlin, 
&c.,  and  why  not  of  London  ? 


Pkof.  Ella  completed  the  thirty-fourth  season  of 
the  Musical  Union  at  the  eighth  and  final  Matinee 
last  Tuesday  afternoon,  in  St.  James's  Hall.  As  is 
citstomary  at  what  is  termed  the  Director's  grand  con- 
cert, there  was  the  annual  performance  of  Beethoven's 
Septet,  Op.  20,  in  E  flat,  and  of  Hunnnel's  Septuor,  Op. 
74,  in  D  minor.  The  artists  to  whom  the  task  of  inter- 
preting these  two  standard  works  was  allotted  were 
Madame  Montigny-R^maury  in  the  pianoforte  part  of 
Hummers  composition  ;  Signor  Papini  (first  violin), 
Heer  Hollander  (viola),  M.  Lasserre  (violoncello),  Mr. 
Jakeway  (contra-basso),  Mr.  Lazarus  (clarionet)  M. 
Dulnucq  (oboe),  M.  Steunebrugger  (horn),  Mr.  Radcllile 
(flute),  Mr.  Hutchins  (bassoon).  Besides  the  two  master- 
pieces of  Beethoven  and  Httmmel,  the  Andante  and 
Cantabile,  Op.  11,  in  B  flat,  from  the  String  Quartet  in 
D,  by  the  Russian  composer  Tschaikowsky,  was  played 
MM.  Papini,  Wiener,  Hollander,  and  Lasserre.  Mad- 
ame Montigny-Remaury  and  M.  Lasserre  were  associa- 
ted in  Herr  Rubinstein's  pianoforte  and  violoncello 
Duet,  Op.  11,  in  A  major,  and  Signor  Papini  played  the 
air  from  Bach's  Suite  in  d,  with  quartet  accompani- 
ment. The  solos  selected  by  tlie  French  lady  pianist 
were  varied  and  interesting,  including  the  •  Sosur  Moui- 
que,'  by  F.  Couperin  (1722) ;  the  Barcarolle,  No.  3,  in  g 
minor,  by  Herr  Rubinstein  I  the  Pastorale  Vari^e,  in  n 
flat  (posthumous),  by  Mozart  ;  and  the  Presto  of  the 
Caprice,  No.  2,  Op.  16,  by  Mendelssohn.  Prof.  Ella  in  a 
farewell  address  expressed  his  hope  of  rensming  the 
direction  in  1879,  despite  failing  eyesight,  and  he  added 
that  since  the  formation  of  the  Union,  in  1845  to  1878  in- 
clusive, the  total  number  of  artists  engaged  has  been 
206,  namely,  103  stringed  instruments,  75  pianists,  and 
28  wind;  of  these  performers  64  were  Germans  and 
Austrians,  48  Englisli,  31  French,  17  Belgians,  15  Italians, 
8  Dutch,  8  Hungarians,  5  Russians,  4  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese, 3  Poles,  2  Danes  and  1  Swede, 


Paris. —  As  an  offset  to  the  musical  failure  of  the 
World's  Exposition  music  (see  Dr.  Hanslick's  letter  in 
our  last)  we  read  in  Le  Menesfrel  (July  14)  of  a  Gala 
Concert  at  the  Conservatoire,  to  which  the  Minister  of 
the  Fine  Arts  invited  the  distinguished  strangers  in 
Paris,  as  well  as  the  artists  who  obtained  prizes  at  the 
Salon  of  1878. 

"  The  concert  was  a  complete  success;  the  SoeiitS  des 
Concerts,  feeling  itself  in  the  presence  of  .a  select  and 
evidently  sympathetic  public,  really  surpassed  itself 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Deldevez.  —  The  first  p.art 
consisted  of  the  Seventh  Sjmiphouy  of  Beetho%''eii  ; 
Meyerbeer's  Chorus  :  Adieu  auxjeunes  Jfarifs  ;  Scherzo 
and  M.arch  from  Mendelsohn's  IVIidsummer  Night's 
Dream  music.  During  a  half  hour's  intermssion  the 
public  were  conducted  to  the  halls  of  the  library  and  to 
the  vestibule,  transformed  by  M.  Gamier  into  richly 
decorated  halls  of  reception,  in  which  buffets  of  re- 
freshments were  arranged. 
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"  The  second  part  began  with  the  Andante  and  Finale 
of  an  unpublished  Symphony  in  C  by  Haydn  ;  these 
fragments  excited  great  enthusiasm,  and  the  oboe  solo 
by  M.  Gillet  was  particularly  applauded.  The  delic- 
ious romance  from  Mozart's  Marriage  of  Figaro,  sung  in 
excellent  and  charming  style  by  mie.  Bilbaut-Vanche- 
let,  was  encored.  After  a  fine  chorus  from  Gluck's 
Armida,  the  concert  came  to  a  brilliant  conclusion  with 
Weber's  Overture  to  Oberon.  The  public  retired  en- 
chanted, and  groups  were  overheard  expressing  the 
desire  that  M.  Bardoux  would  repeat  this  beautiful 
artistic  fete." 

The^^ne^ireZof  July  21,  says  :  "  M.  le  docteur  Hans- 
lick,  delegate  from  Austro-Hungary  to  our  Universal 
Expositien  and  Member  of  the  Jury  of  Class  XIII, 
having  fulfilled  his  double  mission,  has  returned  to 
Vienna,  not  without  leaving  at  Paris  the  remembrance 
of  a  man  of  letters  doubled  by  that  of  a  perfect  musi- 
cian.'' 

A  RECENT  article  upon  the  Psychh,  of  Ambroise  Thom- 
as concludes  as  follows:  "  Nearly  all  the  great  masters 
have,  among  their  productions,  one  capital  work,  which 
becomes  a  sort  of  aflSx  to  their  name.  Thus  Bon  Juan 
evokes  the  memory  of  Mozart;  Der  Freyschiltz,  that  of 
Weber;  Robert,  th^it  of  Meyerbeer;  L%  Dame  Blanche, 
that  of  Boieldieu;  henceforth,  if  we  do  not  deceive  our- 
selves, in  spite  of  the  justly  vaunted  merit  of  Le  Songe, 
of  Mignon  and  of  Hamlet,  to  designate  Ambroise  Thomas 
Psychk  will  be  named,— unless,  in  another  year,  we 
should  like  still  better  to  name  his  Franeesca  di  Rim- 
iniy 

Darmstadt.  A  new  dramatic  opera  by  C.  A.  Man- 
gold, called  "  Barbarossa's  Erwachen  "  (Barbarossa's 
Waking)  has  been  played  here  with  great  success. 
Freiligrath's  song,  '*  Hurrah,  Germania !  "  is  introduced 
in  it  as  a  solo  and  chorus ;  and  at  one  place  the  old  red- 
beard  Emperor  is  metamorphosed  into  Kaiser  Wilhelm, 
and  the  soldiers  of  the  late  Franco-German  war  cross 
the  stage  to  the  music  of  a  fine  Kaiser  march.  The 
chorus  consisted  of  the  members  of  the  Darmstadt 
Musik-Verein  and  the  Mozart- Verein. 

Kiel.  The  second  Schleswig-Holstein  musical  fes- 
tival occurred  here  on  the  23d  and  24th  of  June,  under 
the  direction  of  Carl  Reinecke  of  Leipzig.  The  soloists 
were  the  Joachim  couple,  Mme.  Peschka-Leutner,  and 
the  Herren  Gura  and  Von  Wilt.  The  first  day  offered 
Handel's  Judas  Maccabceus;  the  second  day,  a  new  Fest- 
Overture  composed  for  the  occasion  by  Reiiiecke,  Beet- 
hoven's Ninth  Symphony,  solo  performances,  etc. 

GoERLiTZ.  The  third  Silesian  Musical  Festival  was 
successful.  The  new  Hall  accommodates  2,000  persons. 
The  orchestra  consisted  of  forty-six  violins,  sixteen  vio- 
las, seventeen  violoncellos,  twelve  double  basses,  four 
flutes,  four  oboes,  four  clarinets,  four  bassoons,  four 
horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  kettle-drum, 
one  harp,  one  triangle,  one  pairof  cymbals,  and  one  big 
drum.  The  chorus  numbered  above  500,  and  there  were 
nine  solo  singers.  After  various  works  by  recognized 
masters,  the  noticeable  features  of  the  programme  were 
Kiel's  Christus,  and  a  Symphony  by  Count  Hochberg, 
founder  of  these  Festivals,  who,  however,  styles  him- 
felf,  in  his  character  of  composer,  "  J.  H.  Franz."  Herr 
Deppe,  of  Berlin,  was  conductor,  and  Herr  Lauterbach 
"Teatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  rendering  of  Beet- 
hoven's Violin  Concerto. 

Berlin.  At  the  Imperial  Opera  house,  from  August 
24, 1877  to  June  14, 1878,  there  were  223  Operatic  perform- 
ances. The  season's  repertoire  was  composed  of  55  dif- 
ferent works  by  30  composers.  As  novelties  are  named : 
"Der  Landfriede,"  in  three  acts,  by  Brlill,  and  "Die 
Officiere  der  Kaiserin,'*  in  four  acts,  by  Wuerst. 

Dordrecht.  A  three  days  musical  festival  was  held 
in  the  middle  of  June,  and  so  great  was  the  gathering 
of  friends  of  music  from  all  parts  of  Holland,  that  the 
city  hardly  found  room  for  them.  The  performances 
were  models  of  their  kind,  it  is  said.  They  consisted  of 
Schumann's  "Paradise  and  the  Peii  "  on  the  first  day; 
Handel's  "Alexander's  Feast"  and  Brahms's  "Rhapso- 
dic "  on  the  second ;  and  solo  performances  on  the 
third. 

Milan.  The  centennary  of  the  theatre  La  Scala  is  to 
be  celebrated  this  autumn.  There  will  be  a  series  of 
performances  of  operas  and  ballets  written  expressly 
for,  and  first  brought  out  at  the  Scala.  It  has  also  been 
proposed  to  select  from  the  works  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous Italian  composers  of  the  last  hundred  years  the  op- 
era which  proved  the  most  successful  at  the  time. 


—The  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Munich  Hof -Theater  is  to  be  celebrated  in  October  next 
in  a  manner  befitting  the  great  artistic  traditions  of  that 
institution. 

— The  praiseworthy  activity  displayed  by  the  Hamburg 
Stadt-Theater  under  the  direction  of  Herr  FoUini,  may 
be  instanced  by  the  fact  that  during  the  period  from 
August,  1877,  to  June  of  the  present  year  no  fewer  than 
ten  new  operatic  works  have  been  presented  by  that  in- 
stitution. A  complete  cyclus  of  Herr  Wagner's  operas, 
commencing  with  "  Rienzi  "  and  to  conclude  with  "Got- 
terdammerung,"  has  been  foreshadowed  by  the  energet- 
ic management  for  the  coming  season. 

—The  centenary  of  the  birth  of  the  organist  and  com- 
poser Hans  Gansbacher,  the  friend  and  fellow-pupil, 
under  the  Abb6  Vogler,  of  Carl  Maria  von  Weber  and 
Meyerbeer,  was  commemorated  last  month  by  a  music- 
festival  held  at  Sterzing  in  the  Tyrol,  where  he  was 
born.  The  performances,  which  consisted  exclusively 
of  works  by  the  deceased  composer,  were  chiefly  sus- 
tained by  the  Innsbruck  Musik-Verein.  Gansbacher 
died  in  1844,  as  Dom  Capellmeister,  in  Vienna. 

—Dr.  Ferdinand  Hiller  has  been  elected  a  correspond- 
ingmember  of  the  Soci^t^  des  Compositeurs  de  Musique 
of  Paris. 

— The  preparations  for  the  performance  during  next 
season  of  the  entire  tetralogy  "  Der  Ring  des  Nibelun- 
gen"  are  actively  carried  on  at  the  Leipzig  Stadt-Thea- 
ter with  the  co-operation  of  Capellmeister  Seidel,  of 
Bayreuth.  The  work  is  likewise  to  be  taken  in  hand 
shortly  on  the  Cologne  stage. 

— The  widow  of  the  composer,  Franz  von  Holstein, 
has,  in  memory  of  her  late  husband,  founded  a  domi- 
cile at  Leipzig  for  the  acconamodatlon  of  six  young  ar- 
tists pursuing  their  studies  at  the  Conservatorium  of 
that  town. 

—Madame  Adelina  Patti  will  give  a  series  of  repre- 
sentations at  the  Kroli'sche  Theater  at  Berlin  during 
next  October. 

—At  the  gala-dinner,  given  at  the  Wliite  Hall  of  the 
Royal  Palace  at  Berlin,  on  the  occasion  of  ithe  inaugu- 
ration of  the  European  Congress,  the  music  performed 
by  the  band  of  the  Imperial  Guards  included  the  fol- 
lowing numbers,  viz.:  Overture  to  "  Iphigeniain  Aulis" 
(Gluck);  Introduction  and  Bridal  Chorus  from  "  Lohen- 
grin;" Symphony  in  G  major  (Haydn);  two  Hungarian 
Dances  (Brahms);  and  Haydn's  Serenade. 

— Not  the  least  interesting  among  the  musical  relics 
just  now  exhibited  in  connection  with  the  Paris  Inter- 
national Exposition  is  the  original  score  of  Mozart's 
"  Don  Giovanni,"  of  which  Madame  Pauline  Viardot  is 
the  fortunate  possessor. 

— Abio:ng  the  musical  remains  of  Rossini  a  number  of 
unpublished  compositions,  vocal  and  instrumental,  have 
been  discovered,  the  great  majority  of  which  were 
probably  never  in  tended  for  publication  by  their  author. 
These  include  nearly  seventy  pieces  for  the  pianoforte, 
all  of  them  bearing  titles  such  as  "Prelude  rococo,'' 
"  Bolero  tartare,"  "  Specimen  de  I'ancien  regime," 
"Specimen  de  mon  temps,"  -'Valse  antidansante," 
"Prelude  hygi^nique,"  "  Prelude  baroque,"  "Prelude 
convulsif,"  etc.  As  musical  curiosities  may  be  quoted 
"  Six  preludes  sar  la  gamme  chinoise "  (the  Chinese 
scale),  "  Echantillon  melodique  sur  les  noires  de  la  main 
droite,''  "Une  caresse  k  ma  femme,"  "Un  mot  b,  Paga- 
nini  "  (for  violin  and  pianoforte),  etc.  The  collection 
also  includes  a  Requiem  for  contralto  and  a  vocal  com- 
position on  the  death  of  Meyerbeer. 

—The  death  is  announced  in  German  papers  of  Anton 
Deprosse,  the  gifted  writer  of  Lieder  and  the  composer 
of  an  Oratorio,  "  Die  Salbung  David's."  He  was  only 
forty  years  of  age. 
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BOSTON,     AUGUST     11,     1878. 
Garden  Concerts. 

Walking  one  evening  through  one  of  the  garden 
streets  which  make  tlie  "  annexed  "  outlying  per 
tions  of  our  city  so  attractive,  our  attention  was 
arrested  by  sweet  sounds  from  a  band  of  music. 
And  presently,  when  we  reached  an  angle  in  the 
road — just  after  Forest  Hills  street  diverges  from 
the  old  Dedham  turnpike  (Washington  Street  now) 
leading  past  tasteful  cottages  and  mansions,  charm- 
ingly secluded  and  embowered  amid  trees  and 
shrubbery,  to  the  Cemetery  from  which  the  street 
takes  its  name^behold  !  throngs  of  people  pouring 
into  the  winding  wooded  avenue  that  leads  up  to  a 
stately  mansion,  once  the  home  of  families  held  in 
high  esteem  in  this  community ;  and  all  the  trees 
were  hung  with  Chinese  lanterns,  and  an  air  of 
popular  festivity  seemed  to  have  invaded  and  trans- 
formed the  quiet  and  exclusive  neighborhood. 
This,  we  were  told,  was  going  on  every  evening  in 
pleasant  weather,  and  sometimes  in  the  afternoon. 
We  wondered  how  the  neighbors  liked  it  I     And 


indeed  we  remembered  reading  something  in  the 
newspapers  about  a  man — not  a  German — to  whom 
the  municipal  authorities  had  refused  a  license  for 
opening  a  concert  garden,  where  lager  beer  might 
cheaply  flow,  and  none  of  the  usual  accompaniments 
in  other,  more  German,  cities  be  found  wanting. 

Here  it  was,  however,  in  full  progress,  with  or 
without  a  license,  and  in  spite  of  the  indignant  pro- 
test of  the  cottagers,  who  naturally  foresee  in  it  an 
end  of  quiet  and  a  social  nuisance.  The  charming 
rural  lane  itself  will  soon  become  a  crowded 
thoroughfare ;  the  visitors,  who  enter  the  grounds 
without  money  and  without  price,  may  all  be  or- 
derly and  decent  now,  but  will  not  noisier  and 
rougher  groups,  from  the  slums  of  the  city,  erelong 
snuff  the  opportunity  and  resort  there  by  horse-car 
conveyance  1  What  there  may  be  inside  the  man- 
sion to  attract  we  know  not ;  possibly  coffee  and 
ices,  and  no  beer,  or  worse,  at  present ;  but  if  it 
becomes  an  institution,  all  this  naturally  and  logi- 
cally follows  ;  for  we  ourselves,  and  most  of  our 
readers,  even  the  most  refined  and  temperate,  be- 
lieve beer  to  be  harmless  unless  taken  to  excess. 

Now  here  comes  up  a  serious  question.  Evident- 
ly there  is  a  growing  demand,  in  and  about  this 
and  every  city,  for  something  corresponding  to  the 
popular  beer  garden  concerts  of  the  Old  World.  In 
the  Summer,  especially,  those  who  have  to  spend 
the  hot  months  in  the  city,  crave  opportunities  for 
open  air  in  green  and  pleasant  places,  where  they 
may  promenade,  and  drink  in  music  through  their 
ears,  and  cool  refreshments  down  their  throats. 
More  and  more  this  is  called  for,  and  the  want  must 
be  supplied ;  if  it  be  not  wisely  and  well  supplied, 
under  good  auspices,  with  the  consent  and  active 
influence  and  help  of  the  best  classes  of  society,  and 
with  municipal  authority  and  supervision,  it  will 
surely  be  supplied  unwisely,  badly,  dangerously 
even  in  a  social  and  moral  point  of  view. 

Probably  every  thoughtful  and  appreciative 
American,  who  has  sp6nt  some  time  in  Berlin,  or 
Dresden,  Leipzig,  Munich,  Vienna,  or  any  con- 
siderable German  town,  and  who  has  attended  the 
cheap,  but  delightful,  and  in  many  instances  refined 
and  largely  classical  garden  concerts  there — say 
in  the  days  of  Liebig  and  his  orchestra  at  the  Ton- 
halle,  or  the  Walhalla,  ifec,  in  Berlin,  or  on  the 
Briihl'sche  Terrasse  or  Grossgarten  in  Dresden,  has 
come  home  longing  to  see  institutions  of  the  same 
sort  spring  up  here. 

But  it  is  important  that  they  should  be  of  the 
same  sort.  And  what  does  this  require  ?  In  the 
first  place,  in  Germany  the  music  is  within  doors, 
large  halls,  surrounded  by  pleasant  walks,  and  the 
concerts  go  on  both  in  winter  and  in  summer.  In 
the  next  place  music  is  treated  in  these  places  with 
all  due  respect ;  there  is  no  clatter  of  knives  and 
forks,  no  clink  of  glasses,  no  audible  conversation 
while  the  orchestra  is  playing ;  a  hush  pervades  the 
room  the  moment  it  begins.  In  a  word,  the  music 
is  regarded  as  something  to  be  listened  to,  a  matter 
of  absorbing  consequence,  for  the  time  being,  in  it- 
self, and  not,  as  in  so  many  of  our  professed  musi- 
cal occasions,  as  a  mere  festive  accompaniment  to 
talking,  dancing  and  what  not.  Therefore,  in  the 
third  place,  the  programme,  the  selection  of  the 
pieces  becomes  important.  As  the  executants  com- 
pose, not  a  mere  street  brass  band,  but  a  fair  or- 
chestra, with  strings  as  well  as  wind  instruments, 
so  the  repertoire  includes,  not  only  careful  selec- 
tions of  really  genial  and  artistic  pieces  of  "  light " 
music,  but  even  a  liberal  allowance,  fitly  inter- 
spersed, of  classical  masterworks  in  the  form  of 
Symphony,  Concerto,  Overture,  &c.,  and  for  the 
gratification  of  the  curious  or  the  blasts,  modern 
efforts  to  outshine  these.  In  a  single  winter  in 
Berlin  we  heard  Liebig's  orchestra  alone,   at  the 
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various  Music-halls  at  which  they  regularly  alter- 
nated, perform  ten  or  twelve  different  Symphonies 
by  Haydn,  others  by  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Schu- 
mann, (fee,  all  the  four  Overtures  to  Fidelia  (Leon- 
ore),'  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  music,  and 
much  more  of  this  order,  besides  Waltzes,  Potpour- 
ries,  light  Overtures  and  Marches  ;  and  this  where 
beer  flowed  freely,  where  family  parties  brought 
their  caVe  and  knitting  and  their  gossip  to  their 
several  tables,  ordered  their  beer  or  coffee,  yet  was 
the  silence  absolute  when  the  first  chord  of  the 
Symphony  rang  out. 

Are  we  likely  to  have  it  in  this  way  here  ?  One 
good  and  conspicuous  example  has  been  set  of  late 
years  during  the  summer  months,  according  to  all 
accounts,  by  the  Thomas  Garden  Concerts  in  New 
York.  But  we  fear  this  is,  so  far,  an  example  with- 
out imitators  or  rivals.  Bands  playing  out  of  doors, 
with  free  admission  to  the  grounds,  simply  to  en- 
tice the  promenader  into  a  house,  where  he  may 
find  something  more  appetizing  than  the  music, 
are  quite  another  sort  of  thing.  The  music  and 
the  moonlight  may  be  well  enough,  but  not  ^since 
these  "  don't  pay  ")  from  the  standpoint  of  the  im- 
presario, who  means  that  the  real  "  objective 
point,"  worth  paying  for,  shall  be  found  within  the 
house.  This,  or  about  this,  seems  to  be  the  present 
stage  of  progress  of  the  new  "  Forest  Garden  " 
Concerts,  near  Jamaica  Plain,  with  their  balloon 
ascensions,  moonlight,  Chinese  lanterns.  Calcium 
lights,  and  what  not.  We  presume  they  are  in- 
tended only  for  the  summer,  but  we  are  uninformed. 
We  fear  they  do  not  tend  to  an}'  such  assthetic  and 
artistic  musical  enjoyment,  as  may  reconcile  a  re- 
fined neighborhood  to  the  invasion  of  its  "  siille 
Sicherheit." 

It  will  be  understood  that  we  are  not  discussing 
the  subject  of  music  for  the  people  in  the  open  air, 
such  as  our  City  government  provides   on   certain 
evenings  upon  the  Common  and  the  public  squares. 
This  is  all  very  well  in   its  way ;  it  draws  people 
out  from  their  hot,   crowded  streets  to  breathe  a 
fresher  air  in  cool  green  places  ;  it  gives  them  mu- 
sical enjoyment,  and  to  a  certain  extent  no  doubt  it 
cultivates  the  sense  for  harmony,  though  we  think 
there  is  always  room  for  improvement  in  the  musi- 
cal selections ;  the  lightest  and  the  newest,  what  is 
most  the  fashion   of    the  times,   caught  from   the 
theatres,  the  Opera  Bouffe,  etc.,  seems  to  constitute 
the  lion's  share  of  it.     But  we  are  speaking  of  the 
various  crude  attempts  to  borrow  for  home  use,  or 
to  imitate,  the  good  German  custom  of  cheap  con 
certs  in  fine  spacious  halls,   with   real  orchestras, 
not  bands,  and  with  more  or  less  artistic,  even  clas- 
sical selections,  together  with  refreshments  for  the 
inner  man,  but  where  the  music  is  the   signal  for 
silence  the  instant  it  begins,  and  the  whole  piece  is 
listened  to  with  the  attention  it  deserves.     With 
the  single  exception  above  mentioned  (the  summer 
garden  concerts  of  Theodore  Thomas  in  New  York), 
what  we  yet  have  in  this  country  is  very  far  from 
that, — as  different  in  kind  as  in  degree.     Probably 
the  nearest  approaches  to  it  are  in  our  great  beer- 
brewing  Western  cities,  where,  so  far  as  musical 
taste  and  social  culture  are  concerned,  we  fear  they 
brew  much  evil  with  some  good.     Cincinnati,  for 
instance,  which  since  its  great  Festival  last  May  has 
arrogated  to  itself  the  musical   "  head-centre"-ship 
of  our  broad  land, — perhaps  not  wholly  without 
reason — has  its  great  beer-gardens  upon  the  hills, 
to  which  resort  every  night  thousands  upon   thou- 
sands of  Germans  and   Americans,  to  hear  music, 
such  as  it  may  be,  but  principally  (as  we  are  in- 
formed on  good  authority)  to  drink  beer.     And  the 
beer-drinking,  with  the  smoking,  is  the  great  busi- 
ness and  motive  of  the  evening  ;  it  is  drunk  with- 
out stint,  women  too  drink  freely,  and  amid  noise 


and  clatter  and  the  ringing  of  glasses,  and  shouting 
for  the  Kellner  ;  the  music  mingling  with  the  up- 
roar, but  not  getting  much  attention.  One  may 
judge  what  sort  of  music,  under  these  circumstan- 
ces, it  must  be,  and  how  select  the  programme  ! 
We  may  have  got  a  one-sided,  incomplete  impres- 
sion of  the  matter ;  we  cannot  speak  from  personal 
observation.  But  if  this  account  be  true,  then  the 
German  social  and  convivial  musical  life  in  this 
country  has  sadly  degenerated  from  what  it  is  in 
Fatherland.  Our  stimulating  climate  may  have 
much  to  do  with  it,  always  prompting  to  excess  in 
such  indulgences.  The  more  careful,  therefore, 
should  we  be  to  have  all  such  customs  rightly  reg- 
ulated, and  to  secure  to  Art,  to  Music,  the  controll- 
ing influence  in  such  scenes  of  popular  entertain- 
ment, which,  thus  regulated,  would  become  scenes 
of  culture  and  improvement  at  the  same  time,  as 
well  as  of  a  more  pure  and  keen  enjoyment. 

We  have  simply  presented  the  problem,  not  feel 
ing  able  to  point  out  any  definite  solution.  We 
trust  these  vague  hints  may  set  some  of  our  read- 
ers to  thinking,  and  may  call  out  some  good  and 
practical  suggestions. 


words  in  detail,  or  the  sentences,  that  we  care  for ; 
it  is  the  dramatic  situation,  the  sentiment,  of  the 
scene  or  passage  ;  and  this  is  quickly  caught  and 
understood,  even  if  one  knows  not  one  word  of 
Italian. 

For  translation  the  book,  the  poem  of  an  opera 
must  be  worlli  translating;  there  must  be  something 
in  it ;  some  poetry,  some  fine  thought  or  feeling, 
which  will  te  a  positive  addition  to  what  we  knew 
and  felt  before.  Such  is  not  often  found  in  operas. 
Gluck's  operas,  with  all  their  classic  stateliness  and 
commonplace,  alike  of  music  and  of  words,  might 
possibly  sound  very  well  in  English.  Our  Wagner 
friends,  we  fear,  would  hardly  own  their  idol,  were 
they  to  hear  his  marvellous  alliterative  verses  sung 
or  declaimed  in  our  vernacular  ;  and  this  we  should 
still  fear  in  spite  of  the  exceeding  cleverness  and 
ingenuity  displayed  in  the  close  and  almost  literal 
translation  by  an  English  enthusiast,  Mr.  Alfred 
Forman,  of  the  entire  Nibelungen  Trilogy. 


Opera  in  the    Vernaoulak.       Among  the   "  In 

General  "  paragraphs  of  our  Daily  Advertiser  we  find 

this : 

— Operatic  managers  now  generally  agree  that  opera 
should  toe  given  in  the  language  of  the  pnhlic  which 
hears  it,  and  Italian  opera  for  English-speaking  audi- 
ences is  losing  in  popu'arity.  Carl  Rosa-,  whose  excel- 
lent English  opera,  is  gradually  revolutionizing  operatic 
taste  in  London,  has  expressed  himself  soundly  and 
senslWy  at  a  recent  interview.  He  believes  in  a  good 
all  round  company,  but  not  excludinp-  the  attraction  of 
"  stars,"  under  a  good  btisiness  manager  who  is  a  musi- 
cal scholar,  giving  national  opera  on  the  German  prin- 
ciple,— that  is,  with  a  repertoire  from  the  schools  of  all 
nations,  since  "  insularisra  in  art  is  a  mistnke  " — such 
are  his  conditions  of  success.  He  reads  the  signs  of 
the  times  as  pointing  to  this  interchange  of  all  that  is 
good  in  operatic  art,  and  the  subsequent  dethronement 
of  Italian  opera  from  its  assumed  supremacy. 

There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  it.  The  "  op- 
eratic managers  "  have  certainly  good  ground  for 
wishing  to  present  all  operas  in  the  language  of 
their  audiences.  They  find  plenty  of  precedents  in 
the  practice  of  the  German,  and  in  fact  most  Conti- 
nental theatres.  The  German  language  lends  itself 
better  perhaps  than  any  other  to  translation. 
Shakespeare  loses  comparatively  little  in  the  Ger- 
man. An  English  opera  might  sound  even  .better 
in  the  German  than  in  the  original.  A  Germanized 
Italian  opera  is  a  strange  thing  to  conceive  of;  yet 
Italian  operas  are  so  given  on  the  German  stage  ; 
La  Sonnamhula  becomes  Die  J^achtwandlerin,  etc. 
Meyerbeer's  Jiobert  le  Diable,  Le  Proplieie,  etc.,  we 
hear  always  in  the  Italian  translations. 

But  there  is  another  Mde  to  the  question, — at 
least  when  we  talk  of  Anglicizing  the  familiar  Ital- 
ian librettos.  The  musical,  sonorous  and  expres- 
sive words,  the  rich  vowel  sounds,  with  which  we 
have  always  associated  the  melodious  cadences  and 
phrases  of  our  Semiramide  and  11  Barbiere,  our  Du- 
cia  and  Liicrezia,  lose  almost  all  their  charm  in  Eng- 
lish ;  lose  their  flavor,  forfeit  their  individuality  in 
fact.  It  ceases  to  be  the  same  thing.  Think  how 
clumsy  and  uncouth  the  English  syllables  must 
sound,  which  try  to  render  that  mellifluous  lan- 
guage !  And  what  is  still  worse,  think  how  flat 
and  commonplace,  how  stilted  and  inflated,  all  the 
dialogue,  and  even  the  Arias  sound  in  such  an  Eng- 
lish parody.  Few  things  adniit  so  little  of  transla- 
tion as  the  pretty  commonplaces  of  Italian  lyric 
poetry; — perhaps  for  the  very  reason  that  they  are 
commonplace  and  merely  pretty.  We  do  not  want 
them  badly  rendered  in  what  must  seem  almost 
baby  English.  We  had  rather  hear  the  emptiness, 
the  commonness,  the  cheap  sentimentality  concealed 
under  a  beautiful  garb  of  a  language,  which  at  the 
same  time  is  the  most  convenient  of  all  for  singing, 
and  which  is  a  sort  of  music  in  itself  Aiul  after 
all,  in  these  operas,  it  is  not  the  meaning  of  the 


Opera  next  Season.  — Wc  have  already  given 
the  London  manager  Mapleson's  plans,  the  fulfil- 
ment of  which  is  awaited  with  great  interest  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Whether  Boston  has 
anything  to  hope  for  from  them  doth  not  yet  ap- 
pear.    We  now  read  : 

Mk.  Max  Strakosoh  announces  that  for  the  coming 
season  of  Italian  opera  he  has  concluded  engagements 
with  the  following  artists  :  Prime  donne  —  Miss  Clara 
Louise  Kellogg,  Mile.  Litta,  Mile.  Catarina  Marco  (the 
daughter  of  the  late  Mark  Smith,  who  has  met  with  de- 
cided success  in  Italy).  Tenori  —  Signer  Rosnati  and 
Mr.  Henry  Wertberg.  Barytones  —  Signer  Pantaleoni 
and  Mr.  Gottschalk.  Bassi  —  Mr.  George  A.  Conly  and 
Herr  Wiegand,  The  conductor  will  be  Mr.  S.  Bphrens. 
Among  the  works  to  be  performed  is  Wagner's  "  Lohen- 
grin," with  Miss  Kellogg  for  the  first  time  as  Elsa,  and 
the  novelties  will  be  Mass6's  "  Paul  et  Virginnie,"  with 
Miss  Kellogg  as  Virginia,  and  Bizet's  "Carmen,"  with 
the  same  lady  in  the  title  role.  *'  Paul  el;  Virginnie  "  is 
the  opera  in  which  Albani  and  Capoul  were  so  success- 
ful last  season  at  Covent  Garden,  and  "  Carmen  "  is  the 
work  in  which  Mile.  Minnie  Hank  made  her  great  hit 
this  spring  in  Loudon.  The  season  will  begin  October 
21  in  Philadelphia.  The  New  York  season  will  begin  at 
Booth's  Theatre,  eai'ly  in  February.  Prior  to  the  opera 
season  a  brief  season  of  concerts  will  be  given. 


The  Loud  and  Fast  in  Music  There  is  much 
good  sense  in  an  editorial  article  upon  this  subject 
in  the  London  Musical  Standard,  We  copy  a  few 
sentences. 

This  is  a  lond  and  fast  age.  In  everything  we  hurry 
more,  and  make  more  noise  and  clatter  than  our  fathers 
did.    We  do  not  travel  by  the  coach,  etc. 

This  "  loudness  and  fastness  "  is  of  necessity  having 
an  efEect  upon  music,  and  exercises  an  influence  upon 
art  which  we  cannot  regard  with  complacency,  nor  allow 
to  ^o  on  without  protest.  Gradually,  hut  surely,  the 
divine  art  is  being  swept  into  the  "rush,"  and"  what 
Germans  call  Sturm,  nnd  Dra7t(/  appears  to  be  seizing 
hold  upon  us.  Our  tempi  are  changed,  and  the  allegro 
and  presto  of  Bach  and  Handel  have  been  linrried  on 
until  a  speed  has  been  reached  which  would  have  pro- 
foundly astonished  and  shocked  these  old  masters  them- 
selves." Our  organs,  harmoniums,  and  pianos,  too,  have 
all  gained  in  volume  of  tone,  and  we  get  an  amount  of 
noise  out  of  them  which  was  not  dreamt  of  by  our  an- 
cestors. 

Large  organs,  monster  orchestras,  and  immense  con- 
cert-rooms are  sometimes  necessary  for  special  pur- 
poses :  but  our  complaint  is  that  in  nine  cases  out  often 
the  effect  produced,  whether  by  choir,  organ,  or  orches- 
tra, is  too  great,  too  loud,  too  near  that  border-line 
which  distinguishes  music  from  noise,  and  divides  a 
grand  musical  eflfect  from  an  unmeaning  and  deafening 
ro.ar. 

The  influence  of  all  this  loudness  and  fastness  is  being 
felt  in  other  ways  also,  and  the  ability  to  play  a  piece  of 
music  with  rapi"dity  and  dash  is  now  regardetl  as  a  sure 
test  of  a  "fine  player."  "We  have  often  heard  spectatoi-s 
at  a  fire  make  the"  very  obvious  remark,  that  "  Pire  is  a 
ttood  servant,  but  a  bad  master."  This  is  equally  true 
of  that  rapid,  loud,  muscular  plajnng  which  is  dignitied 
by  the  name  of  "  execution."  Execution,  or  tecfmiiine, 
is  of  course  a  good  servant ;  but  in  these  days  it  is  he- 
coming  a  master,  or  rather  a  tyriinr,  laying  its  huge  hand 
upon  our  rising  players,  and  forcing  them  almost  to  for- 
get that  the  best  music  very  often  calls  for  the  least 
executive  power.  The  power  to  play  dilticult  p.a^sages 
with  great  rapidity  and  force  is  an  "admirable  servant, 
but  a  bad  master;  when  employed  as  the  mtans  of  ob- 
t.aining  a.  grander  expression  oi  a  composer's  meaning, 
it  is  comniendablc;  when  used  .as  an  fml,  and  to  displ.ay 
the  powers  of  the  player,  it  is  simply  derestahle.  We 
would  earnestly  counsel  all  public  players  to  consider 
this  well,  and  by  a  strong  will  to  keep  lu  check  any  ton- 
ilenoy  to  display  their  virtuosity  far  it/t  own  sakr'alotif. 
Cultivate,  by  all  means,  a  perfect  executive  power,  but 
keep  it  subservient  to  tlie  highest  purposes,  and  never 

Slay  a  p'  .^ce  faster  than  your  author  intended,  for  by  so 
oiug  you  display  not  only  your  ability,  but  your  ignor- 
ance of  the  true  aim  and  end  of  all  music. 
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■Wellbsley  College.  The  programmes  of  the  ten 
concerts  wUcIi  have  taken  place  at  this  flourishing  in- 
stitution during  the  past  Academic  year  (1877-78)  have 
been  kincUy  furnished  us  by  its  Professor  of  Music,  Mr.C- 
H.  Morse,  Mus.  B.  'We  have  not  room  for  every  detail, 
but  the  following  abstract  will  give  a  good  idea  of  what 
quantity  and  quality  of  music  is  heard,  and  often 
through  distinguished  interpreters,  by  the  young  ladies 
of  Wellesleyin  the  course  of  a  year. 

Oct.  5, 1S77.  Twenty-flrst  Concert  (first  of  Third  Se- 
ries). Miscellaneous ;  Songs,  Duets,  Quartets,  etc.,  and 
piano  pieces  from  Chopin,  Paine  and  Gottschallc.  Per- 
formers :  Miss  A.  L.  Gage,  Soprano,  Miss  A.  R.  Clark, 
Contralto,  Mr.  C.  H.  Clark,  Tenor,  D.  M.  Babcock,  Bass. 
Mr.  A.  D.  Turner,  Pianist. 

22(?  Concert,  Jan.  4, 1878.  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Sherwood,  Pian- 
ist; MissLilUan  Bailey,  Soprano.  We  give  the  pro- 
gramme in  full : 

o.    Prelude  and  Fugue,  C  Minor,  (Well-Tempered 
Clavichord),  B'k  2-2 : Bach 

b.    Fugue,  C  Major,  No.  2  (Peters'  Ed.,  No.  200), 

Bach 

Sonata  in  E  Minor,  Op.  90 Beethoven 

Allegro— Rondo. 

Song— Die  Loreley Liszt 

a.  Songs  Without  Words,  No.  10,  B  Minor,  and 

No.  25,  G  Major Mendelssohn 

b.  Octave  Study Kullali: 

Arietta— "  Pur  dicesti," Lotti 

a.    "  Kreisleriana,"  Op.  16,  No.  1,  D  Minor,  No.  5, 

G  Minor Schumann 

6.    Impromptu,  A  flat  major,  Op.  142-2 Schubert 

c.  Tarantelle,  E  flat  minor,  Op.  11, 

Gustav  Schumann 

I  a.    Nina.    (Old  Italian  Song) ....  Pergolese 

Songs— 5  „  ,    ,      ^ 

(  b.    Haidenroeslem Schubert 

a.  Scherzo,  from  Suite  Op.  31 Bargiel 

b.  Wedding  March,  (Norwegian  bridal  party 

passing  by) Edward  Grieg 

c.  Ballade,  'A  flat  major.  Op.  47 Chopm 

"  Tannhauser  March," Wagner-Liszt 

23d  Concert,  Feb.  8.  Works  of  American  Composers. 
Songs  by  Gottschalk,  S.  A.  Emery,  Osgood,  Paine,  Buck 
and  Millard.  Piano  Solos.  Piano  pieces  of  R.  Hoffman, 
L.  B.  Dean,  J.  K.  Paine,  Gottschalk,  Emery  (Sarabande 
and  Scherzo,  Op.  6),  and  H.  M.  Dunham  (Capriccio  Bril- 
lante).  Vocalist,  Miss  Gage;  Pianists:  Prof.  Morse,  Mr. 
F.  H.  Lewis. 

24JA  Concert,  March  1.  Miscellaneous.  Quartet  and 
Duet  from  Verdi ;  Quartet  ("  Nursery  Rhymes  ")  by  H. 
M.  Dow;  Song,  Schumann:  "Two  Grenadiers;"  Duct: 
"Lacidarem,"  Mozart;  etc.,  etc.  Chopin's  Sonata  in 
B  flat  minor  (Mr.  Swan) ;  Grand  Fantaisie,  Op.  15,  Schu- 
bert-Liszt (Mr.  Turner);  Nocturne, Liszt,  and  Ballade  in 
G  minor,  Chopin,  (Mr.  Swan).  Vocalists:  Miss  Gage, 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Ellison,  Mr.  J.  C.  Bartlett,  Mr.  H.  C.  Barna- 
bee. 

25a  Concert,  March  15.  By  the  Schubert  (Vocal)  Quar- 
tette (Messrs.  Want,  Chubbuck,  Harlow  and  Babcock.) 
Quartets  by  Hatton,Buck,  Gente  ('■  Italian  Salad")  and 
Spofforth.  Quintets,  with  Miss  Gage,  Soprano,  by 
Storch  and  Kiicken.  Duet :  "  Graceful  Consort "  from 
Creation;  Songs:  Schubert's  "Wanderer,"  Osgood's 
"  My  Little  Woman." 

•iloth  Concert,  March  11.    By  the  pupils.    Programme: 

Overture  to  "Egmont,"  Op.  88 Beethoven 

Misses  Chase  and  Gale. 

Sonata  in  E  flat.  Op.  27-1 Beethoven 

Andante,  (Allegro.)— Allegro  molto. 
Miss  Talford. 

Etude— "  La  Fileuse,"  Op.  157  Raff 

Miss  Hurd. 

Song— "  My  Dearest  Heart," Sullivan 

Miss  N.  Clark. 
Piano  Solo— a.    Etude,  "  If  I  were  a  bird,"  Op.  2-6, 

Henselt 
b.    NovelletteinF,Op.  21-1 .. Schumann 
Miss  J.  B.  Bill. 


Sonata  in  E  flat.  Op.  31-3.    Allegro Beethoven 

Miss  Gale. 

Wedding  Music,  (for  four  hands),  Op.  45 Jensen 

a.    Festal  March.       h.    Bridal  Song. 

c.    Dance.  d.    Nocturne. 

Misses  J.  B.  Bill  .and  Alma  Jones. 

Song—"  Biondina  Bella," Gounod 

Miss  Bryan. 
Piano  Solo  -Grand  Scherzo  in  B  flat  Minor,  Op.  31, 

Chopin 
Miss  Alma  Jones. 

March  and  Chorus  (Tannhiiuser) Wagner 

Misses  A.  Jones,  M.  Roberts,  Talford  and 
Phoebus. 

Tdh  Concert,  Man  1Z.  After  a  Chorus  (Wagner's  "Spin- 
ning Song,")  by  the  Beethoven  Society  of  the  College, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Sherwood  and  Mr.  C.  N.  Allen  performed  the 
"Kreutzer"  Sonata  of  Beethoven.  Miss  Gage  sang 
"  Hear  ye,  Israel,"  from  Elijah.  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Sherwood 
played  Chopin's  Rondo  in  C  for  two  pianos.  Mr.  Allen 
played:  a.  Aria  from  Bach  (arranged  for  4th  string  by 
Wilhelmi),  and  b.  Polish  Dance  by  Wieniawski.  Mrs. 
Sherwood  played  Chopin's  Impromptu  in  F  sharp,  and 
Thalberg's  Etude  (on  repeate(t  notes)  in  A  minor.  Miss 
Gage  sang  Sullivan's  "  Let  me  dream  again  ; "  and  the 
concert  closed  with  Chopin's  Valse  Brillante,  op.  34,  No. 
1,  and  Liszt's  Polonaise  m  E. 


28a  Concert,  June  7.  Concert  by  the  Beethoven  Socie- 
ty. The  programme  comprised  all  the  "  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  "  music  by  Mendelssohn  (Solos  by  Misses 
Bryan  and  N.  Clark;  Piano  accompaniments,  4  hands. 
Misses  Alma  Jones  and  M.  L.  Roberts) ;  Chorus :  "Spring 
Night,"  by  Bargiel;  Chorus:  "  Down  in  the  dewy  DeU,'* 
by  Smart;  Sonata  in  G,  op.  14,  Beethoven,  (Miss  A.  Ad- 
ams); Chorus  of  Angels,  from  Costa's  Mi;  Chorus: 
"  Blue  Danube,"  Strauss ;  Piano  Solos :  Humoreske,  Op. 
102,  Tschaikowsky,  and  Scherzo,  Op.  19-2,  Gade  (Miss 
MetcalE):  Ave  Maria,  from  Mendelssohn's  Zore^ey  (Cho- 
rus with  Solo  by  Miss  N.  Clark);  Wagner's  Spinning 
Chorus;  Turkish  March  from  "Ruins  of  Athens,"  8 
bands  (Misses  Jones,  Roberts,  Phcebus  and  Dunlap;) 
Chorus:  "  Homeward  "  (new),  by  Rheinberg^r. 

29a  Concert,  Jime  19.  By  the  pupils,  with  this  pro- 
gramme :     . 

Overture  to  "  Don  Giovanni," Mozart 

Misses  Dunlap,  Adams,  Phoebus  and  Metcalf. 

Piano  Solo— Sonata  in  E  flat Hummel 

(First  movement.) 
Miss  Hurd. 

Song— The  Noblest Schumann 

Miss  Bryan. 

Piano  Solos — a.    Idylle,  Op.  6-1 Rheinberger 

&.    Intermezzo Von  Biilow 

Miss  Dunlap. 

Song— "  Beautiful  bird,  sing  on," T.  H.  Howe 

Miss  M.  r:  Clark. 

Concerto  for  Piano-Forte,  in  D  minor Mozart 

Allegro,  with  Cadenza  by  Reinecke.— Romanza. 

Miss  Alma  Jones. 

(Orchestral  parts  on  second  Piano.) 

Capriccio  Brillante  in  B  minor.  Op.  22.  Mendelssohn 

Miss  J.  E.  Bill. 

(Orchestral  parts  on  second  Piano.) 

Song — Gute  Nacht Schubert 

Miss  Brewster. 

Polacca  Brillante  in  E,  Op.  72 Von  Weber 

Miss  'Talford. 

Song— When  the  heart  is  young Buck 

Miss  Nettie  Clark. 

Overture  to  "  Coriolanus,"  Op.  62 Beethoven 

Misses  A.  ,Iones,  Adams,  M.  Roberts  and  Talford. 

30a  Concert,  June  24.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Ernst  Per- 
abo  made  a  farewell  visit,  together  with  Mr.  B.  Liste- 
mann.  Violin,  F.  Listemann,  Violin  and  Viola,  A.  Belz, 
Viola,  and  Adolf  Hartdegen,  'Cello.  The  programme 
was  what  might  safely  be  expected  from  these  artists: 
Quartet  for  Piano  and  Strings,  in  F,  Op.  37, 

Xaver  Scharwenka 
(Allegro  moderato — Adagio— Allegro  vivace — 
Finale,  Allegro  con  fuoro.) 
First  time  in   this  country. 

Gavotte  from  the  Sixth  'Cello  Sonata Bach 

Piano  Solos — 

a.  Fugue,  from  Op.  78,  F  sharp  minor  (new), 

Jos.  Rheinbergcr 

b.  Echo,  from  "  French  Overture,"  B  minor. 

Bach 

c.  "  Zur  Guitarre  "— Morcean,  E  major.  .F.  Hiller 

d.  "Busslifd." Beethoven-Liszt 

Andante  con  Variazioni — from  the  Op.  Posth'. 

Quartet  in  D  minor Schubert 

Romanza  and  Scherzo  for  Piano  and  'Cello,  Op.  27, 

(new,  MS.I John  K.  Paine 

Quartet  in  P  major.  Op.  18-1 Beethoven 

a.   -Allegro  con  brio — 6.    Adagio  molto 

— c.    Scherzo— (f.    Allegro. 


Advertising  a  Prima  Donna, 

(From  the  New  York  Tribune.) 
About  this  time,  when  travelling  dramatic  and  musi- 
cal companies  are  getting  ready  for  the  opening  of  the 
autumn  season,  look  out  for  flaming  bulletins  from  the 
watering  places,  announcing  the  unparalleled  triumphs 
of  the  fascinating  young  American  tragedienne.  Miss 
Crummies,  in  a  recherche  recital  at  the  Nantucket 
Athenasum ;  or  the  costume  concert  of  the  celebrated 
Colorado  prima  donna.  Miss  Euphemia  Gulch,  in  the 
grand  dining-room  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Hotel  at  Rock- 
away  Beach.  Telegramp,  prepaid  and  unsigned,  precip- 
itate such  astounding  intelligence  upon  the  newspapers 
with  a  lavish  disregard  of  expense,  all  the  more  striking 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  newspapers  generally 
drop  the  despatches  into  the  cavernous  basket  that  al- 
ways yawns  under  the  table.  Sometimes  an  artist  of 
genuine  rank  is  the  subject  of  these  illegitimate  adver- 
tising operations,  which  cert.ainly  do  no  good,  and  we 
rather  think  do  mischief  to  those  whom  they  are  intend- 
ed to  benefit.  Here  is  a  specimen  telegram,  emanating 
from  the  maladroit  agent  of  a  singer  for  whom  we  have 
so  much  respect  that  we  shall  suppress  her  name:  "The 
greatest  musical  and  social  event  that  ever  took  place 

in  this  part  of  the  country  occurred  to-day  in ,  with 

the  arrival  of ,  the  illustrious  prima  donna,  who  has 

created  so  much  sensation  of  late  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  where  she  has  visited,  and  also  the  coming  of 
his  excellency  Alexander  H.  Rice,  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts.     Madame ami   the  governor  have  been 

each  assigned  a  luxurious  suite  of  rooms  in  the 

House  Viy  Mr. ,  the  present  proprietor.      The  hotel 

and  ball-room  have  been  splendidly  decorated  in  their 
honor."  And  then  follows  a  reckless  and  coruscating 
report  of  the  inevitable  concert,  the  "  ovations,"  the 
social  attentions  by  the  61ite  of  all  the  continent,  the 
going  to  church,  where  the  governor  prayed  and  the 
prima  donna  sang  anthems— all  leaving  us  in  doubt 
whether  the  prim.T  donna  was  in  attendance  on  the  gov- 
ernor or  the  governor  on  the  prima  donna,  and  all  set  off 
with  such  a  display  of  heated  adjectives  that  the  wires 
must  have  scintillated  as  the  message  rushed  along. 
Who  can  it  be  that  sends  these  despatches  7  We  can- 
not imagine. 


'puial    Botites. 
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Pnbltshnd  by  Oliver  mtson  &  Co, 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Aooompanlment. 


So  sings  the  Lark. 


E.    4.    d  to  E. 


Abt.  30 


"O,  who  so  blithe  and  gay  as  he, 
All  songsters  sweet  among." 
When  Abt  and  the  Lark  conspire  to  sing,  the 
best  of  music  is  sure  to  he  heard. 

Rommani,  Gypsy  Death  from  Love.     E.     3. 

-     E  to  a.  Gabriel.  40 

"He  led  me  out  where  the  sun  shone  down, 
He  looked  at  my  face,  which  was  gypsy  brown." 
A'fine  ballad  of  gypsy  life  and  love. 

Gone  to  their  Rest.      F.  3.  c  to  F.      Boeckel.  40 

"Where  are  all  the  best  and  brave! 
Gone  to  their  Rest!  " 
A  tribute  to  brave  warriors  and  true.    Very 
effective. 

One  little  Word.        A.    3.    E  to  F.        Abt.  35 

"A  small  request,  and  yet  a  fate. 
Depends  upon  thy  heart's  reply." 
The  little  word  "Yes,"  so  desired,  is  very  pretti- 
ly commented  on  both  by  words  and  music. 

Recollection.  Romanza.  G.  3.  E  to  g.    Stone.  30 

"Still  thy  love  shines  brightly  o'er  me." 
One  of  the  "old  age"  songs  of  cheerful  charac- 
ter that  are  so  pleasing  and  successful. 

Speak  not  a  Word  of  coldness.  A6.  3.  E  to  F. 

Keens.  30 
'*Let  not  the  chain  that  binds  us. 
Ever  be  broken  apart !"  ■ 
A  very  sing-able  melody  and  effective  song. 

The  Way  through  the  Wood.     E6.  4.   d  to  g. 

3Ime.  Sainton-Dolby.  50 
"  Shall  T  go  with  you?  Somebody  said. 
Somebody  saucily  tossed  her  sweet  head." 
The  little  "  tiff  "  of  the  two  "  somebodys  "  is 
made  the  occasion  of  a  most  delightful  song. 

Draw  near,  O  holy  Dove.     Quartet  and  Solo. 
D.     3.     d  to  E.  Brush.  30 

She  haunts  me'like  a  happy  Dream.     G.    3. 

c  to  E.  Musgrave.  30 

"  As  ocean  holds  a  starry  gleam, 
Altho'  the  star  be  gone  forever." 
A  cheerful "  haunting. "  Welcome  such  spiritual 
presence ! 

Instinmental  > 

How  fair  art  thou.    Paraphrase.       F.    4. 

Nesvadba.  50 
Fair  as  "  thou  "  wast,  the  fine  arrangement 
gives  to  thee  a  new  beauty,  which  will  secure  the 
admiration  of  many. 

Take  this  Letter  to  my  Mother.    For  Piano. 
Op.  1996.  E6.  4.  Grobe.  60 

The  Little  Old  Cabin  in  the  Lane.     Op.  1995. 
Ab.    4.  Grobe.  60 

Transcriptions  that  show  Grobe's  masterly 
handiwork,  which,  with  the  same  general  plan 
secures  a  new  variety  with  every  new  melody. 
Not  many  can  boast  of  Two  Thousand  different 
compositions ! 

Bric-a-Brac  Waltzes.  3.  M.  A.  S.  P.  30 

True  bric-a-brac  music  should  accord  with  the 
melody  of  breaking  crockery  or  glass ;  but  these 
waltzes  are  in  ruleable  form,  and  quite  elegant. 

Sounds  from  the  Pacific  (Klange  vom  stillen 
Ocean)  Waltzes.  4.  Schvlenburg.  75 

Fine  bright  Waltzes  with  Introduction  and 
Finale. 

Hop,  Hop,  Galop.  G.     3.  Herzmann.  30 

The  hand  must  hop  lightly  over  staccato  pass- 
ages, and  will  find  smoother  progress  on  the  le- 
gato melodies. 

Nameless  Waltzes.  3.  Steinberc/er.  75 

When  brightly  played  by  an  orchestra,  they 
communicate  a  "  nanleless  "  sensation  to  the  feet 
which  has  a  strong  tendency  to  develop  into  dan- 
cing. 


Abbreviations.— Degrees  of  difScnlty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
B6,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  below 
or  above  the  staff.  Thus:  "  C.  5.  c  to  E,"  means  "  Key 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  be- 
low, highest  letter,  E  on  the  4th  space. 


VOCAL. 

"With   Piano   Accompaniment. 

Beautiful  Flowers,  bloom  on.    B6.  3.  d  to  F. 

Howe.  30 
**  Answering  doubt  with  sweet  replies, 
Clearing  the  mist  from  paradise." 
A  sweet  song  which  is  nearly  perfect  in  beauty. 

Sunset  Song.     G-  minor  4.  d  to  F.     Eichberg.  30 
"  Far  off,  against  the  solemn  sky, 
Black  lie  the  city  towers." 
"With  Celia  Thaxter's  words,  and  Eichberg's  ' 
music,  this  is  in  the  best  of  taste. 

The  Moss  Trooper.     E.  (minor  &  major)     3. 
E  to  E.     ,  Diehl.  35 

"Not  England's  crown,  or  Scotch  renown. 
Can  vanquish  mo,  1  ween." 
A  good,  heariy  reminiscence  of  border  warfare. 
AYords  by  EdwVnl  Oxenford. 

The  False  Oracle.     F.  3.  c  to  F,  Ration.  35 

"  Ah,  much  you  know,  you  silly  flower, 
He'll  love  nie  till  his  dying  day." 
A  neat  play  on  the  meaning  of  the  various 
meanings  of  the  daisy  leaves  as  they  are  picked, 
one  by  one. 

While  I  live,  I  shall  bless  thee.     Alto  or 

Bass  Son^.     E6.  3.  b  to  D.         (Jampana.  30 
"  Must  we  in  sorrow  sever, 
Loving  thee  still  forevtr." 
The  most  noticeable  thing  is  the  title  page, 
■\vhicli  contains  the  names  of  a  Inindred  Alto  ".or 
Bass  Songs.    It  is  so   difl5.cult  for  Alto  or  Bass 
singers    to    select   music    appropriate  to   their 
voices,  that  this  is  quite  an  item.    The  song,  be- 
sides, is  a  very  good  one,  of  smooth  versification. 

Herald  of  Summer.     Quai'tet.     G-.  3.    c  to  g. 

^w^ngton.  40 
"  So  I  know  the  summer's  coming 
"VVith  the  glory  of  a  queen." 
A  rich,  musical  welcome  to  the  glowing  sum- 
mer days. 

Sailor's  Prayer.     (II  Marinaro).      E6.    5. 

b  to  E.  Mattel.  40 

"  Quando  la  notte  soletto  io  sto." 
"  When  i'l  the  night!  am  standing  alone." 
A  sailor's  prayer  to  "Maria  "  for  protection. 

Loved  at  Last.     With  Portrait.     D.  4. 

a  to  F.  Kimball,  50 

"  Now  I  can  drink,  with  spirit  bold, 
Love's  nectarfrom  a  cup  of  gold.'' 
A  rapturous  love  song,  quite  good  enough  to 
be  sung,  (as  it  has  been),  by  Miss  Gary. 

The  Old  Musician  and  his  Harp,    S'g  &.  Cho. 
A6.     3.     E  to  F.  Biggins.  30 

"  Bring  my  harp  to  me  a^ain, 
Let  me  sin^  a  gentle  strain." 
The  old  minstrel  smgs  very  sweetly,  and  is  evi- 
dently quite  ready  for  his  voyage  to  the  better 
shore. 

Open  thou  thy  Gates.     (Temple,  ouvre-toi). 
A  minor.     4.     G  to  g.  Gounod.  40 

"Open thou  !  my  refuge  is  in  thee!  " 
"  Ouvre-toi,  saint  temple." 
Shows  G-ounod's  finely  wrought  workmanship. 
Arranged  also  for  Alto  or  Bass  voices. 

Falling  Snow.     Song  and  Cho.     A6.  3. 

EtoF.  ~  Chase.  30 

"  I  am  dreaming  of  my  childhood." 
Very  good  song  of  memory  and  of  the  seasons. 

On  Song's  bright  Pinions.     Ah.  4.     E  to  F. 

Mendelssohn.  50 
"  Roses  each  other  are  telling,—" 
"  Heimlich  erzahlen  die  Rosen." 
Sung  by  Marie  Roze,  who  adds  new  grace  to 
the  fine  composition. 

Moonlight  Parade.     G.  3.   d  to  F.     Connolly.  35 
"  I  sing  of  arms,  and  tell  of  stories  brave." 
A  brave  turn  out,  and  a  bright  song  to  tell  of 
it. 

Tui-n  ofe  the  Gas  at  the  Meter.     G,     2. 

d  to  D.  Stamford.  30 

Comic.  Peter  happened  to  meet  her  at  the 
meter,  and  fell  in  love"  quick  metre.  Sung  in 
long  and  short  metre. 


Priory  Chimes.     A&.  3.     E  to  F.  Haynes.  35 

"  Then  lee  your  chimes,  ye  dear  old  bells, 
StiU  mingle  with  the  mountain  air." 
Very  pretty  "  chime  "  song. 
In  Doubt.     G.  3.  -   E  to  g.  Keens.  30 

'*  Say,  in  accents  sweet  and  low, 
"What  my  longing  heart  would  know." 
Rich  music  to  sweet  words. 

The  Dog  and  the  Shadow.     G.  3.     d  to  F. 

Tows.  40 
"  A  doggie  was  wagging  his  tail." 
Music  to  represent  the  "  wagging,''  &c.,  and 
the  song,  with  its  well  known  story,  is  more  in- 
teresting than  many  of  more  pretence. 

The  Blue  Alsatian  Mountains.     E6.  3. 

E  to  g.  Adams.  40 

"Ad6,  ad^,  ad6 
Such  songs  will  pass  away." 
A  ballad  of  the  best  kind,  with  a  very  pleasing 
melody. 

Wearing  of  the  Blue.     Grand  Temperance 

Chorus,      E&.  2.     b  to  E.  Phelps.  30 

*'  These  soldiers  are  true,— Hurrah  [ 
Let  us  stand  by  the  m.en  who  are  wearing 
the  blue." 
This  is  a  rousing  chorus,  that  has  made  its 
mark  at  the  Murphy  m,eetings. 

O  waves,  give  back  my  Love  to  me.     Eb.  4. 

d  to  E.  Sudds.  30 

"  And  bright  the  moon  above  her  shone. 
And  glinted  on  her  flaxen  hair,'' 
An  affecting  poem  by  an  unknown  author,  and 
varied  and  impressive  music. 

From  "Chimes  of  Normandy." 
Duet.  A  Charming  little  Maiden.  G.  3.  d  tog.  50 
Waltz.  One  Day  I  caught  a  Fish.    A6.  3. 

d  to  a.  35 

Buettino.     How  can  I  thoughts  express. 

F.  4.     E  to  a.  45 

Song.    Pm  in  a  pretty  Pickle.   E.  3.  F  to  g.  35 
Ballad.  When  I  am  by  his  Side.  C.  3.  btoE.  40 
The  above  are  prominent  songs  and  duets  from 
the  new  favorite  opera,  which  is  nearly  one  suc- 
cession of  agreeable  airs  from  beginning  to  end. 

Roving  Life,     F.  3.     a  to  F.   '  Boyce.  40 

"  I  love  to  hear  the  night-wind  sigh 
As  'twere  some  angel  lullaby." 
A  bold  and  yet  tender  song  of  the  rover. 

Oh !  Weep  for  Those.     Bass  or  Alto  Song. 

F  minor.  4,  f  to  D.  Mchberg.  30 

"  The  wild  dove  hath  her  nest,  the  fox  his  cave. 
Mankind  their  country;  Israel  but  the  grave." 
Byron's  impressive  words,  with  Eichberg's  fine 
rendering  in  music. 

Two  Beautiful  Duets  for  Soprano  and  Alto 

or  Baritone.  Rubinstein^  ea.  35 

1.  The  Angel.     (Der  Engfel).     D.  3.  d  to  F. 

2.  Wanderer's  Night  Song.     (Wanderer's 

Nachtlied).     D.  3.     c  to  F. 
*'  The  Glory  of  God,  transcending  all  thought. 
Vom  Ruhme  des  Herrn,  des  Ew'gen  erklang." 
■'Soon,  ah ! weary  wand'rer, 
Thou  Shalt  find  repose." 
Two  duets  of  fine  quality . 

Tell  me  that  you  love  me  still.     F.  2.  E  to  F. 

Garceau.  30 
"  T  do  not  ask  the  world  to  give." 
Smooth  poetry  to  a  good  melody. 

Bird  and  Maiden.     (Zweigesang),     B6.     4. 

c  to  F,  Hecht.  35 

"  The  two-fold  song  sounds  clear  and  strong 

The  moon-enchanted  vale  along." 
German  and  English  words,  and  rich  in  beau- 
tiful thoughts. 

True  Blue.     E6.  3.     b  to  E.  Adams.  30 

"I  by  love  am  stranded; 
I'm  true  bine  to  her." 
Hearty  love  song  by  a  good  Yankee  Tar. 

How  to  do  it.     D.  2.  E  to  F.  Head.  30 

Bright  comic  son  g. 

Only  Love  can  tell.     C.  3.     c  to  E.        Tours.  30 
"That  fear  should  ever  shroud 
Life's  first  and  fairest  dream." 
Yery  melodious. 


INSTI^UyVIENTAL. 

Minnesota  March.  C.     3.  Varney.  30 

G-ood  march,  simple  and  easy,  witti  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  runs  of  thirds. 

Quadrille,  from  "Bells  of  Corneville."    3. 

Coote.  40 
Includes  9  airs  of  the  opera. 

Valse  Brillante,  from  "  Bells  of  Corneville." 

E6.  3.  Richards.  50 

Has  marks  of  the  author's  usual  fine  taste. 

Fantasie,  from  "Bells  of  Corneville."    4. 

Various  keys.  Loit.  80 

A  bright  and  generally  easy  fantasia  which 
has  very  "pretty  airs  for  themes. 

Benefice  Quadrille.        3.  SexcJi.  40 

It  will  not  he  a  resch  thing  to  predict  a  good 
success  for  this  very  bright  and  merry  piece. 

Telep-apher's  Eedowa.  C.     2.  Knrl.  30 

Telegraphers  will  learn  it  easily,  since  ii  is 

mainly  '*  on  one  key,"  and  as  they  hear  the  music 

of   the  "wires"  may  think  tlie  "lines"  have 

fallen  to  them  in  pleasant  places. 

Knights  of  Honor  March.  F.      3. 

Mart/  A.  Knight.  30 
The   Knights  will  appreciate   this   Knightly 
musical  favor,  and  will  doubtless  take  pleasure 
in  causing  Its  general  acceptance. 

Chimes  of  Normandy.     By  Planquette. 
Rondo  Talse.  A&.    3.  Richanli.  m 

One  of  the  "successes  "  of  the  Opera,  nicely 
arranged. 

No.  5.     O,  ye  Tears !    C.   2.  Smallwood.  40 

"    8.     "When  Sparrows  build.  C.  2.     "  40 

Two  of  Smallwood's  "Echoes  from  Home,"  a 

set  containing  little  "  Songs  without  words,"  of 

some  length,  and  simply  arranged. 

Piano  Compositions  of  Carl  Bohm. 

1.  "Wedding  Waltzes.    (Hochzeits 

"Walzer).      3.  50 

2.  "Wedding  March.  40 

3.  Domino  Grand  "Waltz.     A6.  3.  40 

4.  Chimes  of  the  May-Bells.    Elegant 

Mazurka.     Ei.  4.  35 

5.  The  Hunter's  Call.    D.  3.  40 

6.  Grenadier  Polka  Militaire.    Ei.  3.  40 
The  above  pieces  include  much  brilliancy  and 

heauty.  The  "  Wedding  "Waltzes  "  (five  in  the 
set)  are  full  of  the  joyous  spirit  of  the  occasion ; 
the  ''Wedding  March"  will  be  a  novelty  for 
those  tired  of  the  older  ones;  the  "Domino 
Grand  Waltz."  is  one  waltz  of  fine  character; 
the  "  Chimes  of  the  M  ay-Bells  "  ring  cheerily  by 
the  thousand;  the  "  Hunter's  Call  '  rings  out 
cheerily  in  bugle  tones,  and  the  "Grenadier 
Polka  Militaire"  might  set  the  tallest  soldier 
dancing. 

Snow-Bird  Redowa.     Bb.  3.  Cheney.  30 

A  Redowa  or  Mazurka,  as  you  please  to  call  it, 
and  quite  pleasing. 

A  Ray  of  Sunshine.     Moroeau  de  Salon. 

A6.   4.  Le  Due.  60 

Fine  lithograph  title,  with  an  attractive  en- 
graving. The  music  is  beautiful,  and  will  convey 
more  than  one  "  ray ''  to  those  that  hear  it. 

Chimes  of  Normandy.     By  Planquette. 

Quadrille.  3.  Arban.  40 

Includes   quite   a  number  of  pleasing  opera 
airs. 
Suite  de  Valse.  3.  Metra.  5U 

Four  bright  Waltzes,  with  Int.  and  Coda. 
Chanson  du  Mousse.        Ef).    3.     Bichards.  40 

A  ftne  transcription  of  "  The  Cabin  Boy." 
Galop.  C.  3.  Bummel.  35 

Little  gem  of  a  Galop. 
Grand  Paraphrase.  E6.    4.  Kuhe.  50 

The  light  music  of  the  opera  is  here  "  ennobled  " 
by  grand  chords  and  full  harmonies. 
Polka.  D.    3.  Arban.  35 

Bright  Polka,  with  a  favorite  air  for  the  theme. 

The  Old  Oaken  Bucket.    Easy  Variations. 

C.     3.  Grobe.  40 

The  dear  old  melody  in  a  new  form.  Capital 
practice  for  learners. 
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BY  WM.  HORATIO  CLARKE.       PRICE,  $2.50  IN  BOARDS;   $3.00  IN  CLOTH;    $4.00  IN  CLOTH  GILT. 


The  Eeed  Organ,  until  quite  recently,  has  been  mostly  unprovided 
with  true  Keed  Organ  music.  It  is  true  that  all  sacred  tunes  sound 
well  on  the  Keed  Organ.  Songs,  also,  may  he  admirably  accompanied 
on  that  instrument,  but  the  player  has  been  obliged  to  re-compose  his 
music,  as  it  was  made  for  an  instrument  of  percussion.  Waltzes, 
Marches,  Rondos,  &c.,  made  for  the  Piano,  can  always  be  played  on  the 
Reed  Organ,  unless,  indeed,  the  compass  of  the  piece  is  too  great. 
Eut  here  again  the  effect  is  a  "Piano"  effect,  and  not  an  '''Organ" 
effect,  unless  the  player  uses  his  judgment  in  varying,  especially  the 
left  hand  part. 


Claeke's  Reed  Organ  Melodies  are  Eeed  Organ  Melodies,  and 
nothing  else.  They  are  carefully  selected,  and  are,  without  exception, 
fresh,  bright  and  interesting.  They  were  taken  from  the  Instrument. 
That  is,  in  arranging,  the  author,  who  is  an  accomplished  Organ  player, 
Ai-st  performed  each  piece  on  a  Reed  Organ,  playing  it  until  it  pleased 
his  own  ear,  and  was  approved  by  his  own  taste.  Afterward,  and  not 
until  it  was  in  good  Eeed  Organ  shape,  it  was  transferred  to  paper. 
The  result  is  a  great  success,  as  all  will  find  who,  in  playing,  are  en- 
ticed from  piece  to  piece  by  the  beauty  of  each  successive  one,  until, 
at  length,  the  book  is  reluctantly  laid  aside. 


DESCRIPTIVE    INDEX. 

The  melodies  in  this  division  are  smooth,  gUding,  nicely  united  ones,  quite  appropriate  for  Pipe  Organ  playing,  or  for  legato  playing 

on  any  keyed  instrument. 

Pastoral.  Vision  of  the  Past. 

Elevation.  Bridal  by  the  Sea.  -   "Way-side  Chapel.  "Wanderer's  Rest.  Death  of  the  Organist. 

Meditation.  Romance  in  F.  Twilight.  Dream  of  Youth.  Evening  thoughts. 

Prayer  of  the  Angels.  "         **    C.  L' Adieu.    Nocturne.  May  Blossoms  Reverie.  Evening  Prayer. 

Summer  Evening  Reverie.  Andante  in  F.  Sabbath  Repose.  L' Absence.    Romance.  Nocturne.    (Shirmer. ) 


Those  in  this  division  are  of  the  nature  of  Transcriptions ;  arranging  Melodies  from  Songs  and  melodious  Piano  pieces  in  such  a  way 

as  to  make  them  *'  sing  "  on  the  Keed  Organ. 


First  Love.    Italian, 

Santa  Lucia.    Neapolitan. 

Flower  Girl.       Italian.       . 

Little  Sparrows.       " 

Luiscella.  " 

Pretty  Market  Girl.    Italian. 

La  Madomia.  " 

Swiss  Echoes.    German, 

O,  may'st  thou  dream.  English. 

Apart.    (Thomas.) 

Blue  Eyes.    German. 

The  pieces  in  this  division  have 
the  swaying',  rocking  motion 
of  Boat-songs  or  Bar- 
carolles. 

On  the  Sea.    Italian. 
Love  is  at  the  Helm.  (Thomas.) 
Volimo  Pazzia.    Napolitaine. 
Ter6  " 

Venetian  Gondellied.    Italian. 
Floating  Idly.    (Stracbauer.) 
Yachtmau's  Song.    (Wels.) 


Joyous  Life.    (Randegger.) 
Aileen  Mavourneen.    (Catlin.) 
Good  Wishes.  Italian. 

Reminiscence  of  Pompeii.    " 
CUerished  Hopes.  " 

Carolina.  " 

Beautiful  Evening  Star.       ** 
Canzone  Napolitana.  ** 

Belle  ot  Sorrento.    Neapolitan. 
Beautiful  Tresses.  " 

Wish  for  Mountains.  German. 


My  Loving  Angel.    Italian. 

Mandolinata.  " 

Farewell  to  Naples.       ** 

Cradle  .Song. 

Thou  over  all.    German. 

Tere.    Italian. 

Legend  of  the  Crossbill. 

(Lemmens.) 
I  think  of  Thee.    German. 
Vision  of  the  Past.    (Ganz.) 


Clochette.    English. 
Love's  Greeting.    German. 
The  Angel  and  Child.    (Keller.) 
Little  Wanderer.    (Wilson.) 
Gondellied.     Italian. 
Good  Bye.    (Thomas.) 
Ring  Again.    (Stewart.) 
Summer  Song.    (Emery.) 
Twilight  Bells.    (Dorn.) 
AVay-side  Chapel.    (Wilson.) 
Angels  my  loved  one.    German. 


Sleep  Well.    (WDson.) 
When  the  Birds.    (Danks.) 
My  Soul  to  God.    (Clapissoii.) 
Alpine  Echo.    Tyrolienne. 
Evening  Song.     (Holzel.) 
No  Crown.     (Thomas.) 
I  love  tbine  Eyes.    Italian. 
Watchman's  Song.    German. 
Whither?    (Kellarc.) 
I  seek  for  thee.    (Ganz.) 
O,  fair  Dove.    (Gatty.) 


Waltzes,  Polkas,  &c. 

Dreamy  Waltz. 

From  House  to  House,  Galop. 
Kiss  Polka. 
Remembrance,  Waltz. 
Sweet  Robin.  Waltz. 
Illusion  Polka. 
Race  for  Life,  Galop. 
Wood  Nymphs,  Waltz. 
Willow  Tree,  Waltz. 
Delightful,  Waltz. 


Joyous  Chimes,  Waltz. 
Linden  Waltz  Song. 
Flowery  Vale,  "Waltz. 
For  Thee,  Polka  Mazurka. 
Pretty  Louise,  Waltz. 
Fairy  Land,  Polka. 
Glittering  Spray,  Waltz. 
Evelyn's  Birthday,  Waltz. 
Merry  Sprite,  Polka. 
Fleur  de  Th6,  Galop. 
Theme  from  Tannhauser. 
La  Chevaleresque. 


Harches  and  Quicksteps. 


Allie  Ray,  March. 

Bridal  March,  from  Lohengrin. 

Gov.  Morton's  Funeral  March. 

Nora,  Quickstep. 

Ringing  Rocks,  Quickstep. 

Sad  Thoughts,  March. 

Silver  Cloud,         " 

March  of  Silver  Trumpets. 

Sunshine,  March. 

Qui  Vive,         " 


Heavenward,  March. 
Heart  and  Hand,  March. 
Old  Cabin,  " 

Surging  Billows,       '* 
Sweet  Sixteen,  ** 

Letter  Carrier's        " 

Miscellaneons. 
Calabriau  Bag-Pipe; 

or  Tarentella. 
Amaryllis.  Air  of  Louis  :xni. 
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Published  September,  1878.    BY    WM.  HORATIO  CLARKE.    {Author  of  Clarke's  Neio  Method  for  Beed  Organs.)    Price  $3.00. 


This  is  an  Organ  Instruction  Book  of  great  promise,  and  is  es- 
pecially important  for  organists  who  wish  to  acquire  the  true  organ 
style  of  playing,  and  with  it  the  power  to  extemporize  their  own  inter- 
ludes and  voluntaries.  In  fact,  as  any  organist  should  be  able  to  do 
this,  it  is  a  most  useful  book  for  all  who  feel  that  they  are  not  yet  fully 
trained  for  their  position.  The  instructions  in  playing  are  plain  and 
sufScient,  and  the  exercises,  tunes,  airs,  fugues,  &c.,  are  of  the  kind 
that  interest,  while  they  develop  the  dexterity  both  of  fingers  and 
brain.  But  besides  this,  (and  the  following  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  the 
book,)  the  learner  is  all  the  yvhUe  practicing  composition.  The  con- 
struction of  everything  is  explained.    One  learns  how  to  start  with  a 


musical  idea,  then  repeat  it,  invert  it,  construct  musical  sentences 
from  it,  mingle  or  contrast  it  with  other  ideas,  to  give  proper  sym- 
metry to  the  phrases  put  together,  &c.,  &c.,  until  the  fingers  gain  the 
happy  faculty  of  almost  instinctive  composition. 

Notice,  that  this  is  a  book  for  learning  to  play  the  organ  in  church. 
It  makes  no  difiaerenoe  whether  the  Organ  has  reeds  or  pipes,  as  the 
key  board  is  the  same,  and  the  Harmonic  School  is  as  good  a  book  for 
one  kind  as  for  the  other.  Notice  also,  that  all  the  music  is  within 
easy  reach  of  the  fingers.  There  are  none  of  those  long  stretches, 
easy  for  skilful  players  with  gigantic  hands,  but  which  are  points  of 
despair  for  learners  with  only  the  common  length  of  digits. 


Either  of  the   above   Books  -mailed,   post-free,   for  Retail  Price. 
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A    DICTIONARY 

or 

MUSIC  and    IViyS§09AS*IS. 

By  eminent  writers,  Enft-lisli  and  foreign,  with  illus- 
trations and  woodnuts.    Edited  by 

GEORGE  GROVE,  D.  C.  L. 

To  be  completed  in  about  twelve  parts,  issued  quarter- 
ly. Single  numbers,  $1.25.  Subscription  for  the  lirst 
year,  four  numbers,  $4. 

Among  the  contributors  to  the  worlc  may  be  men- 
tioned: Sir  J.  Benedict,  W.  Chappell,  F.  S.  A.,  M.  Gus- 
tave  Chounuet,  John  Hullali,  LL.D.,  the  Rev.  Sir  F.  A. 
Gore  Ouseley,  Herr  C.  F.  Pohl,  A.  W.  Thayer,  Esq., 
Colonel  H.  Ware,  Public  Library,  Boston. 

PARTS  ONE  TO  THREE  NOW  READY. 

'•  It  is  a  collection  of  interestino;  and  valuable  articles 
on  all  kinds  of  musical  subjects,  which  amateurs  who 
take  a  genuine  interest  in  the  art  they  profess  to  love, 
will  read  from  beginning  to  end." — London  Daily  Iffewss. 

"  Absolutely  invaluable  to  English  Musicians." 

— Excmiiner. 

"  Quite  indispensible  to  musical  people  of  every  de- 
gree."— New  York  Tribune. 

t*.  Subscribers  who  remit  us  four  doUara  per  annum, 
in  advance,  will  receive  the  work  free  by  mail. 


973-5 


9iacih:i:i.i:.a]V  &  co., 

33  Bond  Street,  TStiwr  York. 


ST.   MARY'S   ACADEMY, 


NOTRE    DAME,    INDIANA. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Sisters  of  Holy  Cross.  The 
course  of  studies  is  thorough  in  the  Classical,  Academi- 
cal and  Preparatory  Departments.  No  extra  charge  for 
French  or  German,  as  those  languages  enter  into  the 
regular  course  of  studies. 

The  Musical  Department  is  conducted  on  the  plan  of 
the  best  Qonserv.'itories  of  Europe.  In  the  Art  Depart- 
ment the  same  principles  which  form  the  basis  for  in- 
struction in  the  great  Art  Schools  of  Europe,  are 
embodied  in  the  course  of  Painting  and  Drawing.  Pupils 
in  the  schools  of  Painting  and  Music  may  pursue  a  spec- 
ial course.  Those  who  have  passed  creditably  through 
the  Academic  and  Classical  course  receive  the  Graduat- 
ing Gold  Medals  of  the  Departments. 

Graduating  Medals  are  awarded  to  Students  who  have 
pursued  a  special  course  in  Conservatory  of  Music,  orin 
the  Art  Department.  Gold  Medal  for  German,  presented 
by  Rt.  Rev.  Bp.  Dwenger,  Fort  Wayne.  Gold  Medal  for 
Domestic  Economy,  presented  by  Rt.  Rev.  Bp.  Gilmour, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Gold  Medal  for  French,  presented  by 
Very  Rev.  E.  Sorin,  Sup.  General  of  the  Order  of  Holy 
Cross.  Gold  Medal  for  Painting  and  Drawing,  presented 
by  Dr.  Toner,  Washington,  D.C.  Gold  Medal  for  Chris- 
tian Doctrine,  presented  by  Mrs.  M.  M.  Phelan,  Lancas- 
ter, Ohio. 

Number  of  Teachers  engaged  in  the  Preparatory, 
Academical  and  Classical  Departments,      ...    14 

Modern  Languages, 6 

Drawing  and  Painting 5 

Instrumental  Music, 1" 

Vocal  " 2 

Dress  making,  plain  and  fancy  Needle-work,         .         7 

Simplicity  of  dress  enforced  by  rule. 
For  Catalogues,  address 

MOTIilEIl  SVPERXOR, 

8t.  Mary'a  Academy.  STotre  Dame  P.O., 
972-76]  St.  JoBepbH  Co.,    Indiana. 


NEW    ENGLAND 

MUSICAL     BUREAU, 

Furnishes  and  fills  Situations. 
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Address    E.    TOURJEE, 

Musio  Hall,  Boston. 


EDWARD  SCHUBERTH    &  CO  , 

Mnsic  PnWisliers,  Imnorters  anil  Dealers. 

"  All  the  latest  Publications." 
23  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK. 

969  Broadway  Side,  bet.  15th  and  16th  Sts. 

THE  MWEST  MSIC  BOOKS. 


T  f 


!  ! 


Onward  is  the  name  of  L  O  EMERSON'S  ^^oo^  f"^ 
SINGING  CLASSES  for  the  season  of  1878-79.  A  new 
and  fresh  collection  of  the  best  Secular  and  Sacred 
Music,  with  a  fiUl  Instructive  Course.  Teachers  will 
please  examine.  52  Glees,  56  Sacred  Tunes,  and  15  An- 
thems are  provided.    Price  .$7.50  per  dozen. 


THE   CHUROH   OFFERING! 

By  L.  O.  EMERSON'.  As  tbis  fine  book  contains  a 
Hundred  Antbems,  Motets,  etc.,  all  of  the  best  quality, 
it  is  a  fine  book  for  any  choir,  and  will  be  extensively 
used  as  an  Antbem  Book.  Its  first  design,  however,  is 
for  the  use  of  Episcopal  Choiks,  and  it  h.ns  the  great- 
est variety  over  brought  together  of  Anchems,  Venites, 
Cantates,  Jubil.ates,  Glorias,  and  of  all  otlier  pieces 
used  in  the  service.  Should  be  universally  used.  ($12. 
per  dozen.) 

Novello's  Publications. 

The  most  striking  and  popular  Choruses  of 
the  Oratorios,  the  Operas,  favorite  Cantatas, 
Odes,  Masses,  etc.,  etc.,  added  to  which  are 
large  numbers  of  separate  Anthems,  Canticles, 
Glees,  and  Four-Part  Songs. 

These  very  convenient  publications,  (a  thous- 
and or  more  in  number),  include  almost  every 
good  thing  in  Chorus  form  that  can  be  called 
for.  The  prices  of  most  of  them  vary  from  S  to 
15  cents  per  copy. 

Novello's   Octavo  Editions 

of  Services  by  Modern  Composers.  Sixty  Servi- 
ces, or  Parts  of  Services,  by  flrst-rate  English 
composers.  The  Credos,  Te  Deums,  Jubilates, 
etc.,  etc.,  ai-e  also  published  separately. 

Novello's  Part-Song  Book. 

Second  Series.  A  Collection  of  Four-part  Songs 
and  Madrigals,  by  Modern  Composers. 

There  are  Tvyenty  volumes  in  the  series,  each 
containing  6  to  8  of  the  best  Part-Songs.  Sepa- 
rately, 6  cts.  to  15  cts.  Each  book  or  volume  50 
cts. 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co., 

0,  H.  DITSON  &  00„  J.  E.  DITSON  &  00., 

New  York.  ^„        Phila. 

SOLE    AGENTS 

For  tlie  Unitetl  States  for  Novello's  PiiMicatioiis. 


§m  Ptt^ic  tax  §iugtt^t 


V  0  0  AL  . 

Beautiful  Flowers,  bloom  on.    B6.  .3.  d  to  F. 

Howe.  3fi 
Sunset  Song.  Gt  minor  4.  d  to  F.  Eichberp.  30 
The  Moss  Trooper.    E.  (minor  &  major)    3. 

E  to  E.  Diehl.  35 

The  False  Oracle.     F.  3.  c  to  F.  Hatton.  35 

While  I  live,  I  shall  bless  thee.     Alto  or 

Bass  Song.     E6.  3.  b  to  D.        Campana.  30 
Herald  of  Summer.     Quartet.     G.  3.    c  to  g. 

Bufington.  40 
Sailor's  Prayer.     (II  Marinaro).      E6.    5. 

btoE.  Mattel.  40 

Loved  at  Last.    With  Portrait.    D.  4. 

a  to  F.  Kimball.  50 

The  Old  Musician  and  his  Harp.    S'g  &  Cho. 

A6.     3.     E  to  F.  Eifigins.  30 

Open  thou  thy  Gates.     (Temple,  ouvre-toi). 

A  minor.     4.    G  to  g.  Gounod.  40 

Falling  Snow.    Song  and  Cho.    Aft.  3. 

EtoF.  ■  Chase.  30 

On  Song's  bright  Pinions.    Ah.  4.    EtoF. 

Mendels.whn.  50 
Moonlight  Parade.  G.  3.  d  to  F.  Connolly.  35 
Turn  off  the  Gas  at  the  Meter.     G.     2. 

d  to  D.  Stamford.  30 

Priory  Chimes.     A6.  3.     E  to  F.  Haynes.  35 

In  Doubt.     G.  3.     E  to  g.  Keens.  30 

The  Dog  and  the  Shadow.    G.  3.    d  to  F. 

Tours.  40 
The  Blue  Alsatian  Mountains.    E6.  3. 

E  to  g.  Ada7ns.  40 

Wearing  of  the  Blue.     Grand  Temperance 

Chorus.      E6.  2.  'btoE.  Phelps.  30 

O  waves,  give  back  my  Love  to  me.    E6.  4. 

d  to  E.  Sudds.  30 

Roving  Life.     F.  3.     a  to  F.  Boyce.  40 

Oh !  Weep  for  Those.    Bass  or  Alto  Song. 

F  minor.  4.  f  to  D.  Eichberp.  30 

Tell  me  that  you  love  me  still.    F.  2.  E  to  F. 

Garceau.  30 
Iiistratuental. 

Minnesota  March.         C.    3.  Varney.  30 

Quadrille,  from  "Bells  of  Corneville."    3. 

Coote.  40 
Valse  Brillante,  from  "Bells  of  CorneviJle." 

E6.  3.  Richards.  50 

Fantasie,  from  "Bells  of  Corneville."    4. 

Various  keys.  Lott.  SO 

Benefice  Quadrille.        3.  Resch.  40 

Telegrapher's  Redowa.  C.     2.  Karl.  30 

Knights  of  Honor  March.  F.      3. 

Mary  A.  Knight.  30 
Chimes  of  Normandy.    By  Planquette. 

Rondo  Valse.  Ab.    3.  Richards.  (50 

No.  5.     O,  ye  Tears !    C.  2.  Smallwood.  40 

"    8.     When  Sparrows  build.  C.  2.     "  40 

Piano  Compositions  of  Carl  Bohm. 

1.  Wedding  Waltzes.    (Hochzeits 

Walzer).      3.  50 

2.  Wedding  March.  40 

3.  Domino  Grand  Waltz.    A6.  3.  40 

4.  Chimes  of  the  May-Bells.     Elegant 

Mazurka.    Eb.  4.  35 

5.  The  Hunter's  Call.    D.  3.  40 

6.  Grenadier  Polka  Militaire.  Eft.  3.  40 
Snow-Bird  Redowa.  Bft.  3.  Cheney.  30 
A  Ray  of  Sunshine.    Morceau  de  Salon. 

Aft.   4.  Le  Due.  60 

Chimes  of  Normandy.    By  Planquette. 
Quadrille.  3.  Arban.  40 


Music  bt  Mail. — Music  Ib  sent  by  mail,  the  expense 
being  one  cent  for  every  two  ounces,  or  Irnctlon  thereof, 
one  or  two  cents  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music.  Pereons 
at  a  distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  snvine  of  time  and 
expense  in  oi-  ainlng  supplies.  Books  can  iilso  he  sen!  at 
thcBe  rates. 


DWIGHT'S    JOURl^AL    OF    MUSIC 


Awarded  to  L.  FOSTAWKA  &  CO.,  Cambridgeport, 
Mass.  The  United  States  Centenni.il  Commission  an- 
nounces the  following  as  the  basis  of  an  Award  to  Louis 
PosTAWKA  &  Co.,  Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  for  MA]»'«» 
STOOXi.  Report. — For  ingenuity  of  construction,  and 
flrinncss  and  immovaliiUly  when  in  use. 

A.  T.  GOSHORN,  Director-General. 
[SEALl.  J.  R.  HAWLET,  President. 

Attest:  J.  L.  CAMPBELL,  Secretary, 
•'  We  think  the  Stool  one  of  the  best  ever  offered  to  the 
public.  STEINWAT  &  SONS,  New  York." 

TV/TTTOTr*  Realizing  how  much  time  and  effort  are 
iVLUlOlvJi  consumed,  both  by  Professionals  and 
Amateurs,  in  the  search  tor  good  music,  in  sufBcient 
number  and  variety  for  the  constant  demand.  Miss 
Brown  offers  her  assistance  in  selecting  it,  for  teaching 
or  concert  purposes,  or  to  increa.5e  private  repertoires, 
'fliis  has  been  done  successfully  in  England,  and  fills  a 
great  need  here. 

References:— Mr.  Wm.  H.  Sherwood,  Rev.  Dr.  C.  A. 
Bartol. 

MISS  MARIE  A.  BROWN, 

P.  O.  Box  900,  Boston. 
N.B.— Not  an  agency,  nor  carried  on  in  the  interest  of 
any  tirm.  968 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO., 

Publishers  of  Music  and  Music  Books.  Dealers 
in  Pianos,  Reed  Organs,  and  all  other  Musical 
Instruments,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 

440  &  4.^1    VFasIifngrton  Street,    Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON&CO., 

[SUCCESSOBS  TO  J.  L.  PETERS,] 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
($43  Broadway,  IVew  York. 

[successors    to    lee    &    WALKER,! 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music 
aud  Musical  Merchandise. 

O-S-a  Chestnut  Street,  Pliila<leli>liia. 

The  above  three  stores  have  close  connections, 
so  that  the  same  music  and  the  same  music 
books  may  be  seen  and  are  for  sale  in  eacli 
store;  as  also  in  the  stores  of  the  following 
special  Agents : 

L^S^Or^  Ac  HEl^^LY^, 

Music  Publishers,   and   Wholesale    and  Retail 
Dealers  in  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musical 
Instruments,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
The  largest  stock  in  the  North  West. 
Cblca^o,  III. 

Sherman,  Hyde  &  Co., 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Music,  Music 
Books,  Musical  Instruments  and  Musical  Mer- 
chandise. 

Han  Crauciaco. 


MRS.    FLORA    E.    BARRY,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.     124  Chandler  St. , 
near  Columbus  Avenue. 


GW.  POSTER,  Conductor  and  Vocalist,  will  resume 
.  Lessons  on  and  after  Oct.  9, 1875,  at  690  Washington 
Street,  rooms  of  Woodward  &  Brown,  Boston.  Call  Sat- 
urdays from  11  to  12  o'clock. 


FO^    THE    S^EXT    MUSICAL    SEASON. 


Clarke's  Reed  Organ  Melodies. 


By  Wm.  H.  Clarke,  $2.50  in  Boards,  $3.00  in  Cloth,  $4.00  Gilt.  A  great  deal  of  music 
made  for  Reed  instruments  is  merely  Piano  music.  It  is  quite  true,  that  on  the  modern  Keed 
Organ,  one  can  play  anything  in  the  compass  of  the  instrument,  providing  the  music  is  not  too 
rapid  for  the  clear  "  speech"  of  the  reeds,  and  produce  a  good  effect.  Still  there  is  a  true 
Reed  Organ  Music,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  instrument,  and  sounds  better  on  that  than  on 
anything  else. 

This  kind  of  music  almost  exclusively  fills  the  collection  of  "  Melodies."  A  little  concession 
is  made  to  convenience  of  playing  among  amateurs,  by  retaining  a  simple  chord  bass,  which 
will  be  found  attached  to  part  of  the  pieces.  Otherwise,  the  airs  ax'e  in  strict  Reed  organ  style,  as 
will  be  well  believed  by  those  who  accidentally  commence  at  the  beginning,  and  are  drawn  on 
by  the  beauty  of  the  contents,  until  one  is  I'eally  reluctant  to  leave  the  book  before  the  end  is 
reached.    There  are  200  pages,  full  Sheet  Music  size,  and  about  120  pieces. 


[In  Prospect). 


Glarke'g  Harmonio  School  for  the  Organ. 


By  Wm.  H.  Clarke. 


This  fine  book  will  be  ready  for  the  use  of  Organists  on  their  return  from  the  summer  vaca- 
tions. A  glance  at  the  manuscript  will  show  that  the  author  is  quite  likely  to  make  as  happy  a 
"hit"  as  in  the  case  of  his  "Modern  School  for  Reed  Organs"  which  has  been  a  perfect  success. 

The  present  book,  which  is  for  Pipe  Organs,  aims  to  train  the  learner,  at  one  and  the  same 
time  to  pta;/  on  the  organ,  and  to  compose  and  extemporise  on  it.  Thus,  after  mastering  some 
explanations,  and  working  through  a  number  of  the  usual,  (and  some  unUsual)  exercises,  he 
is  allowed  to  study  an  organ  piece  in  two  parts.  No  sooner  has  he  studied  it,  than  he  is  told 
how  it  is  made: — Iiow  he  can  make  one  like  it;  and  may  begin  to  put  two  little  musical  ideas 
together  in  a  ruleable  way,  so  as  to  produce  a  very  short  organ  piece,  but  one  of  good  combina- 
tion. On  this  plan,  practice  and  composition  go  on  together,  until  the  young  organist,  at  his 
first  essay  in  playing  in  public,  is  able  reasonably  well  to  make  his  own  interludes  and  volun- 
taries. 


Ol!Sr"\A7"-A.IE^ID  !       By  L.  O.  Emerson. 


A  book  for  Singing  Classes.  The  demand  for  books  especially  denoted  to  the  needs  of  singing 
classes  continues  unabated ;  and,  very  properly,  this  demand  is  in  the  direction  of  secular, 
more  than  sacred  music;  since  to  many,  it  seems  like  trifling,  to  practice  the  sounds  of  the 
scale,  and  the  technics  of  singing,  in  connection  with  what  should  be  sung  in  a  "  reverential " 
way.  The  brilliant  "  Onward  "  will  be  well  filled  with  the  most  interesting  music,  of  all  kinds 
that  are  useful  to  practice. 


By  a.  N.  Johnson. 


(Just  Published). 

JolHi's  if  IM  for  lirDili  Base.  $1,00. 

A  remarkably  clear,  easy  and  thorough  method  of  learning  to  play  CHiracH  Music,  Glee 
Music,  and  all  Music  containing  Chords,  or  that  has  Four  or  more  Parts.  -  All  who  play  for 
other  people  to  siug  need  to  learn  to  play  Chords,  and  these  instructions,  which  are  simplicity 
itstlf,  and  these  exercises,  will  enable  one  to  do  it,  even  without  a  teacher,  thus  greatly  enrich- 
ing the  fullness  of  the  Organ  or  Piano  playing.  Order  by  full  title,  Johnson's  New  Method  for 
Thorough  Base. 

The  Church  Offering,    bij  l.  o.  emeesojv. 

This  book  brings  together,  for  the  first  time,  all  the  music,  both  in  Anthem  and  Chant  form, 
that  is  needed  to  make  variety  in  the  service  of  Episcopal  churches.  The  Anthems,  Te  Deums, 
Glorias,  &c.,  will  however,  sound  well  in  any  place;  and  the  collection  will  be  valuable  as  an 
Anthem  book  for  any  choir. 

[Just  Published). 

THE  EUDIMENTS  OF  MUSIC.    50  cts.    by  wm.  h.  cummings. 

This  is  a  new  and  very  sensible  Primer  of  Music,  which  commences  with  the  idea  that  sounds 
are  represented  by  lines  and  spaces,  and  their  length,  by  notes ;  an  idea  which  is  valuable 
enough  to  commend  the  whole  book,  which  is  a  good  one  to  place  in  a  pupil's  hands. 

(Just  Published). 


By  ERNEST  PAUER. 


A  very  "nice"  book,  which  contains  the  Scales,  Arpeggios,  exercises  in  Thirds,  &c.,  &c., 
being  about  all  the  stock  of  those  who  make  instruction  books.  Plain  explanations,  a  history 
of  the  Pianoforte,  and  a  list  of  musical  terms,  make  this  a  valuable  collection  of  materials. 

(Just  Published). 

THE    ORGAN.      80  cts.      by  Dk.  John  Staineb. 

A  very  attractive  and  useful  work,  with  history  and  description  of  the  Oi'gan,  illustrated 
with  plates,  directions  for  practice,  a  full  pedal  course,  and  a  number  of  exercises  and  pieces 
for  study. 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  449  &  451  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
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[The  following  beautiful  tribute  to  the  lamented 
President  of  Vassar  College  appeared  in  the  Poughkeep- 
sie  Eagle  of  August  17]. 


Vale! 

JOHN  H.  RAYMOND,  DIED  AUGUST  14, 1878. 

Deep  shade  across  the  moon  was  cast, 
And  o'er  my  soul  fell  grief's  eclipse; 
I  thought,  "  This  hour  may  be  his  last. 
Earth's  shadow  from  his  spirit  slips ; 
Yet,  though  he  sink  to  restful  end. 
Death  parts  us ;  we  shall  meet  our  friend 
No  more,  no  more." 

Again  the  sun's  delusive  ray 
Concealed  a  million  suns  from  sight; 
Again  arose  another  day 
Before  he  passed  beyond  our  light 
To  larger  light  and  life,  to  peace 
From  which  his  soul  shall  find  surcease 
No  more,  no  more. 

No  more  his  gentle  tones  we  hear. 
No  more  his  pensive  face  we  see. 
In  halls  to  studious  fancy  dear. 
By  lake  or  meadow,  brook  or  tree ; 
But  what  are  earthly  paths  to  him  ? 
His  spirit  gropes  through  labyrinths  dim 
No  more,  no  more. 

Above  him  bend  serener  skies, 
Through  fairer  fields  his  footsteps  go ; 
The  scales  have  fallen  from  his  eyes. 
He  knows  what  we  not  yet  may  know ; 
The  joys,  the  griefs,  of  space  and  time. 
Can  move  the  soul  in  spheres  sublime 
No  more,  no  more. 

And  yet  we  nurse  our  selfish  woe, 
And  muse  with  discontented  mind, 
When  those  we  love  before  us  go. 
And  leave  us  lingering  here  behind. 
Lest,  while  eternity  unrolls, 
"We,  following  ever,  find  their  souls 

No  more,  no  more. 

Along  the  land  the  tidings  fly. 
And  melt  a  thousand  hearts  to  tears ; 
"  And  shall  we  meet  no  more,"  they  sigh, 
"  The  friend  who  led  our  steps  for  years 
Through  paths  untried,  with  gracious  ease 
That  rather  sought  to  exalt  than  please  ?  " 
No  more,  no  more. 

"  Could  we  yet  bid  farewell,  and  weep 
With  those  who  mourn  bereavement  sore, 
In  grief  beyond  expression  deep  I 
Our  own  affection  prove  once  more ! 
Once  more  return  his  greeting  bland. 
And  press  his  kind,  paternal  hand 

Once  more,  once  more! " 

No  more  the  consecrated  word 
Shall  soothe  or  thrill  us  through  his  voice ; 
No  more,  by  Shakespeare's  witchery  stirred, 
Our  hearts  shall  in  his  tones  rejoice; 
And  music's  magic  shall  beguile. 
To  meet  our  own,  his  answering  smile 
No  more,  no  more. 

Farewell,  farewell,  the  patient  mind, 
Untired  in  thought  for  other's  weal, — 
The  touch  that  sought  anew  to  wind 
The  tangled  web  of  good  and  111, — 
Farewell,  the  wise  and  faithful  guide ! 
For  counsel.  Care  shall  seek  his  side 
No  more,  no  more. 

Fall  lightly,  earth,  above  his  breast ! 
Sweet  melancholy,  haunt  the  gloom ! 
Lull  nightly,  winds,  his  lonely  rest, 
And  waft  sad  music  round  his  tomb  t 
There  linger,  Hope  and  Memory, 
Where  trusting  Love  may  lean  on  ye 

Forevermore ! 

— Fanmt  Raymond  Ritteb. 


— Matter  before  Manner.  A  sure  sign  of  im- 
provement In  the  musical  taste  of  any  public  is,  an 
increasing  regard  for  the  quality  of  what  is  played 
or  sung, — for  the  music  in  itself,  the  composition, 
rather  than  for  mere  still  and  grace  in  its  perform- 
ance. When  we  have  learned  to  be  exacting  in 
eur  programmes,  and  to  count  all  executive  skill 
and  brilliancy  as  idle,  unless  it  be  applied  to  the 
interpretation  of  works  of  intrinsic  interest  and 
meaning,  then  we  may  be  said  te  have  some  taste 
in  music. 

• — The  Contrapuntal  Style.  Oulibicheflf,  the 
Russian  biographer  of  Mozart  says :  "  It  may  be 
said  that  the  contrapuntal  style,  by  means  of  analo- 
gy, re-enacts  the  laws  and  functions  of  the  under- 
standing on  the  domain  of  feeling.  And  indeed  the 
arrangement  and  studied  sequence  of  musical 
thoughts,  the  beauty  of  the  ihemaiic  development,  all 
corresponds  to  the  deductions,  proofs,  conclusions, 
illustrations,  which  a  skilful  logician  knows  how  to 
draw  from  some  fruitful  proposition.  The  combi- 
nation of  two  or  more  themes,  contrasted  in  their 
melodic  plan  and  in  their  rhythmical  movement, 
gives  a  type  of  the  mutual  approximation  of  two 
thoughts,  which  seem  at  first  to  have  nothing  in 
common  with  each  other,  but  out  of  whose  unfore- 
seen contact  a  design  suddenly  becomes  perceptible, 
which  charms  by  its  novelty  and  surprises  by  its 
clearness.  In  short,  is  not  the  unity  of  subject, 
strictly  adhered  to  and  wisely  connected  with  all 
the  incidental  and  episodical  details,  alike  a  merit 
in  the  rhetorician  and  the  contrapuntist  ?  " 

— Mere  Melodies, — the  sweetest  and  the  freshest 
even, — are  sure  to  pall  on  frequent  repetition. 
They  are  like  the  wild-flowers  and  the  roses.  No 
simple  humdrum  arpeggio  or  plain  chord  accom- 
paniment can  save  them  from  becoming  hacknied, 
though  the  charm  may  in  certain  moods  and  situa- 
tions now  and  then  come  back.  But  a  pregnant 
melody,  or  a  melodic  theme,  thenaatically  devel- 
oped, and  contrapuntally,  or  polyphonically  treated, 
so  that  each  voice  of  the  harmony  moves  with  a 
melody  of  its  own,  becomes  thereby  perennial ;  the 
counterpoint  preserves  it,  bestows  on  it  the  gift  of 
immortality.  So  we  have  said  more  than  once  in 
the  long  course  of  our  journalizing,  many  times  re- 
ferring to  Bach's  Chorales  for  a  ready  illustration. 
But  now  see  what  the  writer  above  quoted  has  to 
say  on  this  point : 

"  All  things  have  their  compensations  in  this 
world.  If  Melody  is  an  eternal  principle  of  rejuv- 
enescence for  Music,  so  too  it  is  an  ever  present 
cause  of  its  corruption  and  its  death.  By  the  ease 
with  which  it  assumes  all  colors  and  accommodates 
itself  to  all  forms,  by  its  subserviency  to  the  most 
moody  and  transient  influences.  Melody  makes  any 
given  system  of  composition  appear,  so  far  as  the 
hearers  are  concerned,  to  be  either  native  or  for- 
eign, antiquated  or  new.  It  founds  the  momentary 
taste  and  it  destroys  it.  The  instability  of  this 
element  in  music  became  still  greater  when  coupled 
with  a  superficial  and  almost  primitive  harmony, 
such  as  we  find  in  most  of  the  Italian  eperas  of  the 
eighteenth  "  [and  even  the  nineteenth]  "  century.  At 
first,  when  it  held  sole  sway,  the  power  of  the  rul- 
ing melody  was  all  the  greater  for  not  being  clothed 
upon  ;  but  it  soon  lost  its  vital  charm,  since  it  had 


surrendered  itself  with  too  little  reserve  to  the 
wishes  of  the  ear.  Works  in  this  style,  called 
homophonic  (or  one-voiced),  that  is  to  say  purely 
melodic,  commonly  soon  wear  out ;  we  mark  the 
melancholy  progress  from  indiff'erence  to  satiety, 
and  from  satiety  ta  loathing.  They  were  loved 
more  and  more,  because  they  were  well-known  ; 
then  they  ceased  to  be  loved,  because  they  were 
known  too  well.  And  then  the  music  is  no  more 
than  a  withered  flower,  which  has  outlived  its  col- 
ors and  its  fragrance,  a  noble  wine  which  has  lost 
its  fine  aroma. 

"  The  enjoyments  which  Melody  creates  are  in- 
comparably the  most  lively  ;  those  of  Counterpoint 
far  more  enduring.  The  former  are  had  gratis  ; 
the  latter  must  be  purchased  by  labor  and  study, 
like  the  pleasures  of  the  mind,  which  they  represent 
in  music,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  represent  them 
in  that.  In  the  analogies  of  the  melodic  style  we 
find  again  all  the  expression  and  emotional  power 
of  speech,  the  passions  with  their  joys  and  sorrows. 
Counterpoint  occupies  the  opposite  psychological 
domain ;  its  serious  expressions  do  not  harmonize 
with  sensuality ;  they  touch  the  Infinite  on  all 
sides ;  they  address  ineffable  words  to  the  soul ; 
they  talk  with  it  that  exalted  language  of  Poesy, 
which  flashes  from  the  vaulted  firmament  in  char- 
acters of  fire ;  and  the  thought  readily  suo-o-ests 
itself,  that,  had  the  stars  an  audible  as  they  have  a 
visible  voice,  the  mathematical  laws,  having  become 
euphonious,  would  spread  abroad  the  combinations 
of  the  Fugue."    ■ 


The  Literature  of  National  Music. 

BY   CARL   ENGEL. 
(Continued  from  Page  283.) 

The  reader  is  undoubtedly  aware  that  the 
Baltic  provinces  of  Russia  are  to  a  great  extent 
inhabited  by  non-Slavonic  races.  The  most 
interesting  of  these,  musically  regarded,  are 
the  Finns.  A  collection  of  their  sono-s, 
entitled  "  Suomen  Kansan  Laulantoja  PianoHa 
Soitettavia"  (Helsingissa,  1849;  oblong  8vo), 
is  edited  by  Collan  and  A.  Reinholm.  The 
tunes  are  with  a  pianoforte  accompaniment. 
Among  them  are  some  curious  "  Runo-soncrs  " 
which  are  restricted  to  the  compass  of  a  fifth 
and  are  noted  down  in  5-4  time.  The  book 
contains  a  representation  of  the  "  kantele  " 
the  old  national  musical  instrument  of  the 
Finns.  As  the  Finnish  language  is  but  little 
known  in  England,  a  short  abstract  of  the 
contents  of  the  instructive  preface  of  this  book 
may  assist  the  student.  The  editors  state  that 
twenty  pastoral  songs  of  the  Finns  were  pub- 
lished at  Gottland,  in  the  year  1831,  and  ten 
songs  some  years  later,  by  Europaeus.  A 
collection  entitled  "Kanteletar"  is  edited 
principally  by  Lonnrot,  who  is  also  a  contrib- 
utor to  the  present  collection.  The  costume 
of  the  girl  playing  the  "  kantele,"  represented 
in  the  frontispiece  of  the  present  work,  exhib- 
its the  old  national  dress  of  the  Finnish 
women.  There  is  also  a  German  translation  of 
Finnish  Runo-songs,  by  G.  H.  von  Schroter 
(Stuttgart,  1834;  8vo),  which  contains  tunes. 

Of  the  popular  songs  of  the  Lithuanians  there 
are  some  German  books  which  may  assist  the 
musical  student  unacquainted  with  the  Lithu- 
anian language.  One  of  these  is  by  L.  J.  Rhesa 
(Berlin,  1843 ;  8vo),  and  contains  a  German 
translation  as  well  as  the  original  words,  with 
a  number  of  tunes  given  in  an  appendix;  the 
other  is  by  G.  H.  F.  Nesselmanu  (Berlin,  1853 ; 
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8vo),  and  likewise  has  tunes  at  the  end  of  the 
volume.  The  songs  of  Lithuania  are  called 
"Dainos,"  and  this  name  is  also  the  title  of 
the  book  by  Ehesa. 

Proceeding  now  to  Hnneary,  a  country 
which,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  inhabited  by 
about  half-a-dozen  different  races,  we  have  to 
consider  especially  the  music  of  the  Magyars, 
because  they  are  the  principal  and  dominant 
race  of  Hungary,  and  it  is  their  music  which  is 
generally  meant  by  the  term  Hungarian  Nation- 
al Music.  There  are  several  interesting  collec- 
tions published  of  the  beautiful  songs  of  the 
Magyars.  Gabriel  Matray  has  especially 
distinguished  himself  as  an  editor  of  them. 
His  "  Magyar  Ngpdalok  "  (Ofen,  18.53;  folio), 
should  be  known  to  the  student,  and  will 
probably  be  found  all  the  more  useful  since  a 
German  metrical  translation  of  the  poetry  is 
printed  in  juxtaposition  to  the  original  Hunga- 
rian words.  There  are  certainly  many  English 
musicians  who  may  be  supposed  to  be  able  to 
read  German,  though  probably  but  few  who 
understand  the  Hungaijian  language.  Gabriel 
Matray  is  also  the  editor  of  a  volume  of  ancient 
Hungarian  songs,  with  the  airs,  dating  from 
the  sixteenth  century,  which  was  published  at 
the  request  of  the  Hungarian  Academy  (Pesth, 
1859;  4to).  It  contains  an  historical  ballad, 
composed  by  Andras  Farkas,  in  the  year  1538 ; 
nineteen  sacred  songs,  composed  during  the 
years  1538-52;  a  satirical  song  by  Kristof 
Ormpruzt,  anno  1550;  twenty-five  historical 
and  other  songs,  by  Sebestygn  Tinodi,  a 
famous  Hungarian  bard,  composed  during  the 
years  1541-53 ;  and  two  songs  made  by  the 
same  bard  in  1553  and  1554.  The  preface, 
written  by  G.  Matray,  gives  some  account  of 
the  cultivation  of  music  in  Hungary  during 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  especially  of  the 
musical  notations  as  exhibited  in  the  manu- 
scripts of  that  period. 

As  another  editor  of  interesting  Hungarian 
collections  of  sonsjs  maybe  noticed  Ignac  Bog- 
nar  (100  songs,  Pesth,  1853,  folio;  50  songs. 
Pesth,  1858,  folio;  etc.).  J.  Freichlinger,  in 
Pesth,  has  published  a  set  of  Hungarian  pas- 
toral songs,  with  pianoforte  accompaniment, 
under  the  title  "Csikos  dalaiZongorara."  But 
we  must  not  linger  in  Hungary,  as  we  have 
still  a  long  journey  before  us. 

Let  us  next  proceed  to  Turkej',  a  country  in 
which  the  popular  music  partakes  of  an  Orien- 
tal character,  and  in  which  musical  instruments 
are  in  use  which  are  almost  identical  with  thoso 
of  the  Arabs  and  the  Persians.  No  doubt  in 
the  principal  towns  of  Turkey  this  is  somewhat 
different,  at  least  among  the  higher  classes. 
whose  taste  has  been  more  or  less  modified  by 
the  influence  of  European  civilization.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  ladies  in 
the  harems  at  Constantinople  not  unfrequently 
have  a  pianoforte  in  their  rooms,  although  they 
seldom  achieve  so  much  as  to  be  able  to  play 
anything  from  notation.  Some  insight  into 
the  nature  of  their  performance  is  afforded  us 
by  "  Lyre  Orientale, '"  published  in  Constanti- 
nople in  the  year  1858.  This  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  music-books  ever 
printed.  It  contains  Turkish  songs,  and  sev- 
eral instrumental  pieces,  arranged  for  the 
piano-forte.  The  title-page,  which  is  in  French 
as  well  as  in  Turkish,  informs  us  that  they 
have  been  harmonized  by  Mr.  G.  Guatelli, 
"Directeur  de  laMusique  Impgriale,"  assisted 
by  Messrs.  Arisdagufes  Hohannessian  and  Ga- 
briel Eramian,  two  Turkish  "  Professeurs  dc 
Musique"  in  Constantinople;  and  the  work  is 
dedicated  to  "A.  S.  E.  Nedjib  Pacha,  Gouyer- 
neur-ggngral  de  la  Musique  de  S.M.A.  le  Sul- 
tan." What  strikes  one  at  a  first  glance  into 
these  pianoforte  arrangements  is  a  frequent 
employment  of  a  rapid  repetition  of  the  same 
note,  a  method  which  Thalberg  has  employed 
■  to  obtain  a  sustained  though  trembling  sound. 
Perhaps  the  Turkish  professors  intended  to 
imitate  by  this  tremulousness  the  admired 
vibrating  tones  of  their  voices;  for  no  doubt 
they  are  singers  as  well  as  pianists. 

Another   very  remarkable  book  of  Turkish 


music  was  published  in  Vienna  about  the  year 
1835,  and  contains  fifty-nine  songs  of  the  Mew- 
lewi  Dervishes,  with  a  pianoforte  accompani- 
ment written  by  the  Abb6  Maximilian  Stadler. 
The  Mewlewi  Dervishes,  who  have  their  name 
from  their  founder,  used  to  perform  their  sacred 
dances  in  a  mosque  at  Tophang,  a  suburb  of 
Constantinople.  Herr  von  Hussard,  secretary 
to  the  Austrian  Legation  in  Constantinople,  a 
great  lover  of  music,  often  witnessed  these 
dances,  or  "zikrs,"  as  they  are  called,  which 
are  executed  with  the  musical  accompaniments 
of  .singing,  playing  on  flutes,  and  beating  of 
druins;  and,  with  care  and  perseverance,  he 
succeeded  in  faithfully  rendering  the  songs  in 
our  notation.  Having  on  his  return  to  Vienna 
placed  the  manuscript  in  the  hands  of  the 
Abbe  Stadler,  well-known  as  a  musician  and 
as  a  friend  of  Mozart,  Stadler  wrote  an  accom- 
paniment to  the  songs,  contrived  in  his  usual 
manner,  which  would  probably  have  astonished 
the  Dervishes,  could  they  have  heard  it.  At 
all  events,  however  well  acquainted  pianoforte- 
players  may  be  with  the  so-called  "  Alberti- 
bass  "  and  "Murky-bass,"  so  greatly  favored 
by  the  Abbg,  to  the  Dervish  it  might  very  like- 
ly be  puzzling.  However,  as  the  tunes  are 
separately  printed,  with  the  original  words  and 
a  German  translation  under  them,  it  matters 
not  greatly  how  the  accompaniment  is  con- 
trived. The  title  of  the  work  is  "Original- 
Chore  der  Derwi.sche  Mewlewi"  (Vienna: 
Pietro  Mechetti ;  oblong  folio).  I  regret  that 
it  would  take  too  much  space  here  to  give 
a  more  detailed  description  of  this  curious 
book.  Suffice  it,  for  the  right  comprehen.sion 
of  the  mu.sic,  to  point  out  that  there  is  said  to 
be  a  deep  and  mysterious  signification  in  the 
sacred  evolutions  of  those  fanatics,  in  which  a 
superior  Dervish,  seated  in  the  centre,  repre- 
sents the  sun,  and  those  moving  around  him 
are  stars  of  the  planetary  system.  Also  the 
words  of  their  songs  are  asserted  to  have  a 
deep  meaning  full  of  profound  wisdom.  In 
German  translation  they  appear  rather  bom- 
bastic and  nonsensical :  but  it  is  perhaps  diffi- 
cult for  an  uninitiated  European  observer  to 
fathom  the  depth  of  such  Oriental  lore. 

As  regards  Greece,  many  collections  of  the 
popular  songs  of  that  country  have  been  pub- 
lished in  French  or  in  German  translations; 
but  only  a  few  of  them  contain  airs  in  nota- 
tion. Leopold  Schefer  has  issued  a  supple- 
ment to  the  "Taschenbuch  zum  geselligen 
Vergnugen "  (Leipzig,  1833;  13mo),  which 
contains  tunes  of  the  modern  Greeks;  and 
there  is  an  appendix  of  similar  tunes  in  "Volks- 
leben  der  Neugriechen,"  by  D.  H.  Sanders 
(IMannheim:  1844,  8vo).  Again,  G.  F.  Weitz- 
mann,  in  his  short  account  of  the  music  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  (Berlin,  1855:  4to),  gives  forty 
popular  melodies  of  the  modern  Greeks.  Here 
also  may  attention  be  drawn  to  a  little  collec- 
tion of  new  Greek  songs  edited  by  GnSditch, 
a  Bussian  gentleman  (St.  Petersburg,  1835). 
In  the  preface  of  this  book  are  pointed  out 
certain  resemblances  between  the  popular 
poetry  of  the  modern  Greeks  and  that  of  the 
Russians.  Musicians  are  perhaps  more  inter- 
ested in  the  ecclesiastical  music  of  the  Greek 
Church.  On  this  subject  a  few  statements 
shall  presently  be  offered,  since  it  appertains  to 
national  music  properly  speaking. 

In  Italy,  the  music-publisher  B.  Girard,  of 
Naples,  has  earned  the  thanks  of  the  lovers  of 
National  Music  by  bringing  out  his  "Passa- 
tempi  Musicali,"  which  consists  of  a  large  set 
of  Neapolitan  and  Sicilian  airs  of  songs  and 
dances,  arranged  for  the  pianoforte,  and  print- 
ed in  folio.  Another  "  Passatempi  Musicali," 
issued  by  Rossi  and  Co.,  in  Rome,  comprises 
about  thirty  Roman  tunes  arranged  for  the 
pianoforte  (folio).  Perhaps  more  easily  acces- 
sible to  the  student  is  "  Collezione  di  Canzo- 
nette  "  etc.,  with  a  German  translation  of  the 
Italian  words,  by  G.  W.  Teschner  (Berlin,  ob- 
long folio) ;  or,  "Alcuni  Canti  Populari  Tos- 
cani,"  etc.,  edited  by  R.  Lacy  (London:  Lons- 
dale; folio). 

In  Spain  we  meet  with  several  collections  of 


Boleros,  Fandangos,  and  similar  tunes,  pub- 
lished by  Martin  in  Madrid;  as,  for  instance, 
"  Las  Castanuelas,  coleccion  der  Bailes  y  Can- 
tares  Nacionales  para  Piano"  (folio,  two  books). 
Several  Spanish  pianists  and  singers,  such  as 
M.  S.  Allu,  Isidore  Hernandez,  B.  X.  Mir6, 
Jos6  Rogel,  Carrafa,  have  had  their  transcrip- 
tions of,  or  rhapsodies  on,  Spanish  national 
tunes  brought  out  by  Martin  in  Madrid.  The 
Peninsular  Melodies,  compiled  by  G[eorge] 
L[loyd]  (London,  1830;  folio,  two  vols.),  are 
genuine  Spanish  and  Portuguese  airs,  to  which 
poetry  by  English  authors  has  been  substituted 
for  the  original  words. 

In  Portugal,  F.  D.  Milcent  has  published  a 
large  volume  of  "modinhas,"  as  the  national 
songs  of  that  country  are  called.  This  publi- 
cation, which  is  entitled  "  Jornal  de  Modinhas 
com  acompanhamento  de  Cravo "  (Lisbon, 
folio),  dates  probably  from  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  when  the  harpsichord  was  still  in  use; 
for  craw  signifies  the  harpsichord  or  clavicym- 
balum,  which  was  also  called  gravicymbalum; 
hence  probably  the  Portuguese  cram.  Twelve 
Modinhas  with  their  original  words  and  an 
English  translation,  by  Madame  F.  M.,  ap- 
peared in  England  under  the  title  "Lusitan- 
ian  Garland "  (London :  Ewer  and  Co. ; 
folio). 

Of  the  Basque  people,  who  dwell  in  the 
north  of  Spain  and  the  south-west  of  France, 
a  collection  of  songs,  with  the  airs,  entitled 
"Eusculdun  ancifia  ancinaco  "  etc.,  (San  Se- 
bastian, 1838;  small  folio),  is  edited  by  Fran- 
cisco Iztueta,  and  contains  a  preface  written  in 
Spanish.  There  are  also  dance-tunes  in  this 
publication.  It  is  now  scarce;  and  this  is 
likewise  the  case  with  a  description  of  the 
dances  of  the  Basques  in  Guipuzcoa,  written  in 
the  Basque  language  by  Don  Juan  Ignacio 
de  Iztueta,  and  entitled  "Guipuzcoaco  dantza 
gogoangarrien "  etc.,  (San  Sebastian,  1834; 
8vo).  The  Basque  language  being  entirely 
different  from  any  other  European  language, 
and  known  but  to  few  persons  besides  those 
whose  mother-tongue  it  is,  the  musical  student 
will  find  it  probably  advisable  to  consult  "Le 
Pays  Basque "  by  Francisque-Michel  (Paris, 
1867;  8vo),  which  contains  a  whole  chapter  on 
music,  and  also  about  half-a-dozen  tunes  in 
notation.  Moreover,  respecting  the  Basques 
dwelling  on  the  French  side  of  the  Pyrenees, 
he  will  find  the  desired  information  in  "Chants 
populaires  du  Pays  Basque,  paroles  et  musique 
originales,  recueillis  et  publifiesavec  traduction 
frauQaise  par  .1.  D.  J.  Sallaberry  "  (Bayonne, 
1870;  royal  8vo),  which  contains,  besides  a 
great  number  of  tunes,  a  French  translation 
in  juxtaposition  to  the  original  Basque 
poetry. 

The  French,  as  might  be  expected  from  their 
intelligence  and  antiquarian  taste,  have  not 
neglected  to  investigate  the  popular  legends, 
tales,  and  songs  of  their  country.  The  object 
of  the  present  survey  does  not  demand  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  result  of  their  researches. 
Suffice  it  to  draw  attention  to  the  following 
publications:  "  Chants  et  Chansons  populaires 
de  la  Prance ;  nouvelle  edition  illustrge  "  (Par- 
is, 1848;  royal  8vo,  three  vols.).  "Chansons 
populaires  des  Provinces  de  France;  notices 
par  Champfleuiy;  avec  accompagnement  de 
piano  par  J.  B.  Wekerlin  "  (Paris,  1860;  royal 
8vo).  "Echos  du  Temps  Passg,"  par  J.  B. 
Wekerlin  (Paris,  1856-57;  royal  8vo,  two 
vols.).  "  Chants  et  Chansons  des  Provinces  de 
I'Ouest,  Poitou,  Saintonge,  Aunis  et  Angou- 
mois,  avec  les  airs  originaux,  recueillis  et  an- 
notgs  par  Jgrome  Bujeaud  "  (Niort,  1866;  royal 
.8vo,  two  vols.).  "Chansons  et  Airs  popu- 
laires du  BSarn,  recueillis  par  Fredgric  Rivar- 
63  "  (Pau,  1844;  royal  8vo).  "  Po6sies  popu- 
laires de  la  Lorraine;  publication  de  la  SocigtS 
d'Arcbgologie  Lorraine  "  (Nancy,  1854;  8vo). 

The  collections  confined  to  certain  districts 
of  France,  of  which  more  could  be  quoted  did 
space  permit,  are  generally  the  most  valuable, 
since  they  give  new  information  gathered  from 
personal  observation,  songs  with  the  tunes 
written  dawn  from  the  lips  of  the  people,  and 
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explanations  about  the  dialect  and  usages  pre- 
vailing in  the  district;  while  the  collections 
embracing  specimens  of  songs  of  a  whole  coun- 
try are  usually  compiled  from  those  works,  and 
supply  only  information  obtained  at  second- 
hand. In  support  of  this  statement  may  be 
cited  the  interesting  collection  of  the  songs  of 
Brittany  published  by  Hersart  de  la  Ville- 
marqufi,  under  the  title  "  Barzaz-Breiz  "  (Par- 
is, 1846;  8vo,  two  vols).  The  edition  here 
indicated  is  the  fourth,  greatly  augmented, 
and  provided  with  a  French  translation  in  ad- 
dition to  the  original  words.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  people  of  Brittany,  or  the 
French  Bretagne,  speak  a  language  of  their 
own,  which  is  a  Celtic  dialect  rather  resembling 
the  Welsh.  However,  the  musical  student,  if 
he  cares  not  for  having  the  original  language, 
may  be  referred  to  the  English  translation  of 
"Barzaz-Breiz"  by  Tom  Taylor  (London, 
1865 ;  4to),  or  to  the  German  translation  by 
Keller  and  Seckendorfi  (Tiibingen,  1848; 
8vo),  although  these  reproductions  contain 
only  a  small  selection  of  the  airs  to  be  found 
in  the  comprehensive  work  of  Villemarqug. 

We  must  not  leave  France  before  having  at 
least  a  cursory  glance  at  the  interesting  French 
publications  of  songs  of  the  olden  time  relat- 
ing to  our  inquiry.  The  "Anthologie  Fran- 
goise,  ou  Chansons  Choisies  depuis  le  13e  sifecle 
jusqn'S present "  (Paris,  1765;  8vo,  three  vols.) 
deserves  especial  attention.  Likewise  "La 
Clef  des  Chansonniers,  ou  Recueil  des  Vaude- 
villes depuis  cent  ans  et  plus,  notez  et  recueil- 
lis  pour  la  premifere  fois  par  J.  B.  C.  Ballard  " 
(Paris,  1717;  sm.  8vo,  two  vols);  and  "La CIS 
du  Caveau  k  I'usage  de  tous  les  Chansonniers, 
frangais,  des  Amateurs,  Auteurs,  Acteurs  du 
Vaudeville,  et  de  tousles  Amis  de  la  Chanson; 
par  C  *  *  *  du  Caveau  Moderne  "  (Paris,  1811 ; 
oblong  12mo).  This  curious  book,  which  con- 
tains nearly  nine  hundred  tunes,  might  be 
compared  to  an  English  publication,  about  a 
"hundred  years  older,  called  "The  Dancing 
Master."  In  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  there  was  still  in  Paris  a  musical  and 
literary  society,  the  members  of  which  call 
themselves  "Enfans  de  Caveau,"  because  they 
had  their  meetings  at  a  certain  wine-room 
known  as  the  Caveau. 

Considering  that  the  inhabitants  of  Switzer- 
land consist  of  several  races,  we  may  expect  to 
find  with  them  songs  in  diflferent  languages. 
In  the  western  cantons  of  Switzerland  French 
is  spoken ;  in  Ticino,  Italian ;  but  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  population  of  Switzerland  speak 
dialects  of  German,  and  as  these  constitute  a 
large  majority,  it  is  chiefly  their  music  to 
which  we  have  to  direct  our  attention.  For 
this  purpose  may  be  especially  recommended  : 
"  Sammlung  von  Schweizer-Kuhreihen  und 
Volksliedern "  (Bern,  1818;  oblong  folio), 
which  cantains  interesting  introductory  ob- 
servations on  the  "Ranz  desVaches."  by  G.  J. 
Kuhn  and  J.  R.  Wysz.  This  is  the  third  edi- 
tion of  a  successful  publication ;  a  fourth  edi- 
tion (Bern,  1836)  contains,  besides  songs, 
several  dance-tunes,-  and  among  these  are  two 
from  the  canton  of  Appenzell,  which  are  given 
in  notation  for  a  violin,  a  dulcimer,  and  a  bass, 
precisely  as  the  collector  heard  them  played 
by  the  country-people.  A  combination  of 
these  instruments  is  so  rarely  found  in  our 
scores  that  it  may  amuse  the  student  to  exam- 
ine the  pieces,  which  are  by  no  means  devoid 
of  spirit  and  characteristic  features.  The 
"  Recherches  sur  les  Ranz  des  Vaches,  ou  sur 
les^  Chansons  pastorales  des  Bergers  de  la 
Suisse,  avec  musique,"  by  G.  Tarenne  (Paris, 
1813;  8vo),  contains  a  number  of  tunes  as  they 
are  played  on  the  alphorn  in  the  different  can- 
tons of  Switzerland.  Furthermore,  a  note- 
worthy series  of  "  Airs  Suisses,"  with  accom- 
paniment of  the  guitar  as  well  as  the 
pianoforte,  has  been  issued  by  A.  Hegar  in 
Basle. 

_  The  Germans  have  published  more  collec- 
tions of  national  songs  than  any  other  nation. 
Here,  again,  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  for 
the  reason   already    stated,    those   collections 


which  refer  to  a  certain  district  of  the  country 
are  generally  the  most  instructive.  It  is  rather 
diiHcult  to  contrive  a  satisfactory  selection  from 
a  great  number  of  publications,  many  of  which 
are  meritorious;  to  name  them  all  here  is  out 
of  the  question,  neither  is  it  desirable.  The 
following  names  of  some  the  editors,  with  an 
indication  of  the  dates  and  the  names  of  the 
places  where  their  works  appeared  in  print, 
may  help  to  put  the  inquisitive  student  on  the 
right  track:  Kretschmer  und  Zuccalmaglio 
(Berlin,  1838^0;  8vo,  two  vols.);  Erk  und 
Irmer  (Leipzig,  1843 ;  sm.  8vo) ;  L.  Erk, 
"Deutscher  Liederhort"  (Berlin,  1856;  royal 
8vo) ;  Biisching  und  von  der  Hagen  (Berlin, 
1807;  poetry,  12mo;  music,  oblong  8vo) ;  P. 
Silcher  (Tiibingen,  no  date ;  oblong  folio) ; 
Pocci,  Richter  und  Scherer  (Leipzig,  no  date; 
sm.  4to);  Philipp  Wackernagel  "  Trostein- 
samkeit"  (Frankfort-on-Main,  1867;  13mo) ; 
etc. 

As  regards  particular  districts  of  Germany, 
there  require  to  be  noticed:  "  Schlesische 
Volkslieder,"  by  Hoffman  von  Fallersleben  and 
E.  Richter  (Leipzig,  1843;  8vo).  This  judi- 
ciously edited  collection  of  three  hundred 
songs  of  the  country-people  in  Silesia  affords, 
in  my  opinion,  a  suggestive  example  as  to  how 
national  songs  ought  to  be  published.  The 
tunes  are  written  down  as  they  were  gathered 
from  the  mouths  of  the  singers,  without  any 
additions.  The  place  where  each  tune  ivas 
obtained  is  mentioned.  Deviations  in  the 
tunes,  or  what  may  be  called  different  readings, 
preferred  in  certain  places,  are  indicated  with 
small  notes.  The  poetry  likewise  is  carefully 
treated ;  and  frequent  references  to  other  well- 
known  collections — not  only  German,  but  also 
Scandinavian,  Slavonic,  French,  etc.,  as  re- 
gards certain  characteristics  of  the  songs — 
greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  book  for 
study.  "  Frankisohe  Volkslieder, "  by  Franz 
Wilhelm  Freiherrn  von  Ditfurth  (.Leipzig, 
1855 ;  8vo,  two  vols.),  consists  of  a  large  col- 
lection of  songs,  made  in  the  part  of  Bavaria 
which  constituted  the  ancient  Franconia.  The 
3rst  volume  contains  180  sacred  songs;  and 
the  second  and  larger  volume  contains  400  sec- 
ular songs.  They  are  all  noted  down  in  two- 
part  harmony,  and  the  editor  says  that  the 
people  usually  sing  them  in  this  way.  "  Oes- 
terreichische  Volkslieder,"  by  Tschischka  and 
Schottky  (Pesth,  1844;  sm.  8vo),  is  an  instruc- 
tive collection  of  the  songs  of  the  German  pop- 
ulation of  Austria.  In  an  appendix  is  given 
an  account  of  the  German  dialect  of  the  Aus- 
trian peasants,  with  a  glossary.  Likewise 
noteworthy  are  "Die  Oesterreichischen  Volks- 
weisen,"  by  Anton  Ritter  von  Spaun  (Wien, 
1845:  8vo);and  "  Salzburgische  Volkslieder, " 
by  Maria  Vinzenz  Siisz  (Salzburg,  1865;  8vo). 
Tlie  last-named  book  possesses  an  additional 
interest  from  the  circumstance  of  the  tunes 
having  been  collected  in  and  near  to  the  birth- 
place of  Mozart.  Some  of  these  songs  may 
have  served  the  great  composer  as  his  first  in- 
itiatory lessons;  at  all  events,  it  may  be  sur- 
mised, from  his  acute  susceptibility  for  music, 
that  the  simple  and  impressive  popular  airs 
which  he  heard  in  his  earliest  childhood  can- 
not have  been  without  some  influence  upon 
his  taste  and  development;  and  several  melo- 
dies in  his  works  could  be  pointed  out  which 
corroborate  this  surmise. 

Songs  of  the  Austrian  province  of  Carinthia 
have  been  edited  by  Edmund  Freiherr  von 
Herbert  (Klagenfurt:  Edward  Lipgel;  folio); 
of  Styria,  by  Carl  Fischer  (Wien:  Diabelli; 
oblong  folio) ;  of  the  Tyrol,  by  Paul  Schonner 
(Wien:  Diabelli;  oblong  folio).  I.  Moscheles 
is  the  editor  of  "The  Tyrolese  Melodies  as 
sung  by  the  family  Rainer  "  (London:  Willis: 
folio),  in  which  may  be  seen  examples  of  that 
peculiar  kind  of  Tyrolese  singing  in  falsetto 
which  they  call  jodeln,  and  which  is  much 
more  effective  in  their  mountains  than  iu  a 
dawing-room. 

A  little  book  of  German  tunes  of  bygone 
days,  entitled  "Lieder  und  Weisen  vergan- 
gener  Jahrhunderte,"  compiled  by  C.  F.  Beck- 


er (Leipzig,  1858;  sm.  4to),  which  is  easily 
obtainable,  will  provide  the  musician  of  an 
antiquarian  turn  of  mind  with  some  interesting 
specimens  of  German  popular  songs,  of  the 
sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centu- 
ries. For  ascertaining  the  date  of  origin  and 
the  authorship  of  a  certain  number  of  German 
popular  songs  which  can  thus  be  traced,  the 
reader  may  be  referred  to  "  Unsere  volksthum- 
lichen  Lieder,"  by  Hoffmann  von  Fallersleben 
(Leipzig,  1869;  8vo).  The  Germans  published 
as  early  as  in  the  sixteenth  century  collections 
of  their  national  songs,  such  as  "Ein  Ausbund 
guter  alter  und  neuer  Liedlein,"  by  George 
Porster  (Nurnberg,  1539),  and  "Hundertund 
flinfzehn  guter  und  neuer  Liedlein,"  by  Hans 
Ott  (Niirnberg,  1544) ;  nay,  it  is  recorded  that 
Charlemagne,  a  thousand  years  ago,  caused 
the  popular  songs  of  the  Germans  to  be  col- 
lected. 

The  Dutch  also  have  several  old  song-books 
of  the  kind,  as,  for  instance — Camphuysen: 
"  Sticktelijke  Rymen  "  (Amsterdam,  1647; 
4to);  Starter  and  Vredeman:  "Friesche  Lust- 
Hof"  (Amsterdam,  1631;  oblong  8vo) ;  Prins: 
"  Medenblicker  Scharre-Zoodtie  "  (Meden- 
blick,  1650;  sm.  oblong  8vo) ;  Valerius:  "Ne- 
derlandscheGedenck-clanck  "  (Haerlem,  1636; 
4to),  etc.  As  these  works  are  now  scarce,  the 
musician  interested  in  examining  the  old  Neth- 
erlandish tunes  may  be  referred  to  "Dude 
Vlaemsche  Liederen"  by  J.  F.  Willems  (Ghent, 
1848;  royal  8vo),  which  contains  258  songs, 
most  of  them  with  the  airs  in  notation.  In 
this  work  is  also  given  a  list  of  the  various  col- 
lections of  Flemish  and  Dutch  tunes  which 
have  been  published,  orare  known  to  be  extant 
in  manuscript.  However,  a  better  edited 
work  is  "  Chants  populaires  des  Flamands  de 
France,  recueillis  et  pnbliSs  avec  les  melodies 
originales,  une  traduction  frangaise,  et  des 
notes, "  by  E.  de  Coussemaker  (Ghent,  1856; 
royal  8vo).  Coussemaker  is  so  well  known  as 
a  learned  and  discerning  musical  author  that 
the  student  will  expect,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
to  find  his  compilation  instructive.  Here  may 
also  be  noticed  a  recent  publication  of  some 
songs  with  their  airs,  historically  interesting, 
entitled  "Twaalf  Geuzeliedjes  uit  de  Geusen 
Liedenboecxkens  van  1588  en  later,  met  de 
oorspronkelijke  wijzen  waarop  ze  in  den 
Spaanschen  tijd  gezongen  werden;  voor  zang 
ed  klavier  bewerkt  en  wortelijk  toegelicht 
door  Dr.  A.  D.  Loman  "  (Amsterdam,  1872; 
royal  8vo). 

The  Walloons  in  Belgium  speak  a  curious 
French  dialect.  A  collection  of  their  songs, 
with  a  supplement  containing  thirty-six  airs  in 
notation,  is  entitled  "  Choix  de  Chansons 
et  PoSsies  Wallonnes,  Pays  de  Ligge,  par 
MM.  B***etD***  (Ligge,  1844; 
8vo). 

(To  be  Continued.) 


Additional  Accompaniments  to  Bach's 
and  Haendel's  Scores. 

(From  W.  F.  Apthorp's  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
for  September.) 

In  looking  over  the  pages  of  a  Bach  or  Handel 
score,  we  are  surprised  at  the  apparent  meagreness 
of  the  instrumental  portion.  While  the  voices  are 
treated  with  all  the  elaborate  care  that  was  charac- 
teristic of  the  composers'  day,  the  instrumental  ac- 
companiment seems  to  have  been  nnacconntabi}' 
neglected.  In  some  places  the  orchestral  accom- 
paniment is  worked  out  with  the  same  elaborate- 
ness as  the  vocal  parts  :  in  others  we  find  little  or 
nothing  more  than  an  instrumental  bass  to  support 
the  voices.  But  upon  closer  inspection  we  find 
that  this  bass  is  in  moat  cases  accompanied  by  a 
curious  series  of  Arabic  numerals,  which  were  evi- 
dently not  put  there  far  nothing.  In  fact,  both 
Bach  and  Hiindel  were  in  the  habit  of  writing  a 
great  part  of  thei.'  music  in  that  species  of  short- 
hand known  to  the  initiated  as  a  figured  bass. 
Wherever  there  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  instrumental 
accompaniment  in  their  scores,  we  may  feel  sure 
that  the  bass  contains  the  germ  from  whicli  this  is 
to  be  developed.  This  bass  is  called  the  coniinuo 
or  basso  conthuto,  and  until  it  is  developed  into  full 
harmony,  until  the  frequent  gaps  in  the  score  are 
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filled  out,  anything  like  aa  adequate  performance 
of  the  work  13  out  of  the  question.  In  the  compo- 
sers' time,  this  filling  out  was  in  all  probabiliLy 
done  by  themselves,  or  under  their  direction,  on 
the  organ  or  harpsichord.  The  organist  played 
either  directly  from  the  continue  itself,  or  from  an 
organ  part  prepared  from  it.  All  passages  which 
the  composer  did  not  intend  to  be  played  in  full 
harmony  were  marked  tasto  solo ;  the  other  por- 
tions were  usually  elaborately  figured,  that  is,  the 
harmony  was  indicated  by  figures  written  under 
the  continuo.  In  some  instances  the  figuring  was 
omitted,  the  choice  of  harmony  being  then  far  more 
problematical.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  in 
such  cases  the  composer  intended  to  play  the  organ 
himself,  or  else  that,  although  the  figuring  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  score,  it  was  written  down  by 
the  composer  in  the  separate  part  the  organist  was 
to  play  from,  and  has  been  since  lost.  It  will  be 
easily  seen  that  the  manner  in  which  Bach's  and 
Handel's  continues  are  worked  out  is  by  no  means 
a  matter  of  indilTerence,  inasmuch  as  a  very  vital 
and  essential  element  in  the  music  depends  thereon. 
The  subject  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion, 
which  has  to-day  assumed  the  proportions  of  an 
actual  pen-and-ink  war.  Musician  after  musician 
has  tried  his  hand  at  working  out  the  continuo  in 
many  scores  of  the  old  masters,  with  very  varying 
success.  To  distinguish  those  parts  which  were 
actually  written  out  by  the  composers  themselves 
from  the  indispensable  additions  to  the  score  made 
by  other  hands,  the  former  are  called  "  original 
parts  ;  "  the  latter  are  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  "  additional  accompaniments."  The  violence  of 
the  discussion  on  the  subject  of  additional  accom- 
paniments now  going  on  in  Germany,  and  its  direct 
bearing  upon  the  all-important  pi-oblem  of  how  to 
insure  a  correct  and  adequate  performance  of  Bach's 
and  Handel's  vocal  works,  makes  it  interesting  to 
see  how  the  two  present  contending  parties 
arose. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  far  as  the  famil- 
iarity of  the  public  with  Baclis  works  is  concerned, 
Sebastian  Bach  is  practically  a  more  modern  com- 
poser even  than  Beethoven.  By  this  is  meant  that 
the  public  recognition  of  his  works  is  of  much  more 
recent  date.  For  a  long  period,  during  which  the 
works  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  had  become  familiar 
as  household  words,  and  Beethoven — yes,  even 
Weber,  Mendelssohn,  and  Schumann — was  very 
generally  known  and  admired,  Sebastian  Bach  was 
known  only  by  name  except  to  a  very  few  choice 
spirits.  Organists  knew  his  organ  works,  and  his 
Well-Tempered  Clavichord  had  been  more  or  less 
studied  by  musicians  ;  but  his  oratorios  and  canta- 
tas were  almost  unheard  of.  How  hard  Mendels- 
sohn and  one  or  two  other  men  worked  to  bring 
the  public  at  large  into  direct  relation  with  some  of 
Bach's  more  important  compositions  is  well  known 
to  every  one.  The  task  was  a  severe  one,  as  almost 
all  of  Bach's  vocal  works  existed  only  in  MS.  Men- 
delssohn succeeded,  however,  in  having  the  St. 
Matthew-Passion  brought  out  in  the  Thomas-Kirche, 
in  Leipzig, — the  very  church  in  which  Bach  had 
held  the  position  of  organist, — and  in  bringing  one 
or  two  of  his  orchestral  suites  to  a  performance  at 
the  Gewandhaus.  The  annual  performance  of  the 
Passion  Music  on  Good  Friday  soon  grew  to  be  a 
fixed  institution.  A  large  portion  of  the  public  all 
over  North  Germany  got  to  regard  this  work  with 
peculiar  veneration.  'The  St.  John-Passion  was  also 
given  annually  at  another  church,  the  Pauliner- 
Kirche,  but  it  was  not  so  generally  admired  as  its 
mighty  companion.  The  Gewandhaus  orchestra 
continued  playing  the  D-minor  suite,  more  as  a  mat- 
ter of  routine  than  anything  else,  for  their  audiences 
were  hugely  bored  by  it.  The  fruits  of  Mendels- 
sohn's strenuous  endeavors  in  the  cause  of  Bach 
were  practically  limited  to  this.  Few  persons 
knew,  and  still  fewer  cared,  about  the  existence  of 
some  three  hundred  church  Cantatas  from  the  pen 
of  the  great  master.  Surely,  very  few  indeed  sus- 
pected the  fact  that  these  Cantatas  were  one  of  the 
most  precious  mines  of  musical  riches  that  the 
world  ever  possessed.  It  was  not  until  some  time 
after  Mendelssohn's  death  that  the  world  at  large 
began  to  learn  anything  about  them.  With  Han- 
del the  case  was  somewhat  different.  Although  his 
works  have  never,  to  this  day,  won  anything  like 
general  popularity  in  Germany,  the  few  musicians 
and  musical  savants  who  were  interested  in  Handel 
took  more  active  measures  to  have  his  oratorios 
publicly  performed  than  the  Bach  lovers  did,  on 
their  side ;  witness  the  great  preponderance  of 
Handel's  vocal  works,  which  had  been  supplied  with 
additional  accompaniments,  over  works  by  Bach, 
for  which  similar  things  had  been  done,  in  Mendels- 


sohn's time.  Many  completed  scores  of  Handel 
(made  by  Mozart,  Mosel,  and  others)  were  ready 
for  use  by  choral  societies,  while  almost  nothing  ef 
Bach  existed  in  a  performable  shape.  The  violent 
discussions  between  "  Bachianer  "  and  "  Handelia- 
ner,"  about  which  the  world  has  since  heard  a  good 
deal,  interested  only  the  parties  actively  engaged 
in  them  ;  the  outside  world  cared  nothing  about  the 
whole  question.  It  was  indeed  impossible  that  any 
general  enthusiasm  should  have  been  felt  on  the 
subject  at  a  time  when  new  works  by  Mendelssohn 
and  Schumann  were  continually  making  appeals  to 
public  interest ;  when  Weber  was  exciting  every 
one's  attention,  and  Richard  Wagner  was  beginning 
to  stir  up  all  the  musical  elements  in  Germany  into 
astonished,  chaotic  strife  by  his  music-dramas  and 
theoretical  pamphlets.  Yet  the  true  Bach  and 
Handel  lovers  were  not  idle.  Three  years  after 
Mendelssohn's  death  several  musicians  and  men 
interested  in  the  cause  came  together  in  Leipzig,  to 
debate  upon  the  practicability  of  publishing  a  com- 
plete edition  of  the  works  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach. 
They  decided  that  this  undertaking  could  be  carried 
©ut  only  by  subscription,  as  the  demand  for  ."uch 
music  in  the  market  was  virtually  null.  Accord- 
ingly the  now  well-known  Bach  Society*  was 
formed,  the  chief  founders  of  which  were  C.  F. 
Becker,  the  firm  of  Breitkopf  und  Hartel,  Moritz 
Hauptmann,  Otto  Jahn,  and  Robert  Schumann. 
The  edition  was  to  be  published  by  Breitkopf  und 
Hartel.  The  matter  must  have  been  taken  up  with 
a  good  deal  of  energy,  for  on  the  18th  of  July,  1850, 
— the  centennial  anniversary  of  Bach's  death, — an 
official  circular  soliciting  subscriptions  was  sent 
out  over  Germany.  Subscriptions  came  in  quite 
rapidly,  and  among  a  host  of  names  on  the  list  we 
find  especially  prominent  those  of  Franz  Liszt,  I. 
Moscheles,  Louis  Spohr,  and  A.  B.  Marx.  The  first 
volume,  containing  ten  church  cantatas  in  score, 
appeared  in  December,  1851.  A  list  of  the  then 
existing  subscribers  was  printed  with  the  volume, 
classified  according  to  their  places  of  residence.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  in  this  list,  under  the  head 
"  Boston,"  the  single  American  name  of  "  Herr 
Parker,  J.  C.  D.,  'Tonkiinstler."  The  society  has 
since  that  time  continued  publishing  volume  after 
volume,  and  the  edition  has  at  the  present  date 
attained  its  twenty-fourth  volume.  But  in  spite  of 
these  labors  of  the  Bach  Society,  which  were,  after 
all,  prompted  by  an  archseologico-historical  rather 
than  a  purely  musical  interest  in  Bach's  works,  the 
general  love  for  Bach  kept  pretty  much  in  statu  quo. 
Some  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  Bach  circu- 
lar, another  organization  was  formed,  namely,  the 
Handel  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  a  com- 
plete edition  of  Handel's  works.  It  was  conducted 
on  precisely  the  same  principles  as  the  other  body, 
and  the  edition  was  published  by  the  same  firm. 
The  first  volume,  comprising  the  dramatic  oratorio 
of  Susannah,  appeared  in  October,  1858.  That  far 
more  vital  musical  interest  in  its  task  was  felt  by 
this  organization  than  by  its  fellow  society  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that,  in  its  edition,  all  the  orches- 
tral scores  of  Handel's  vocal  works  are  accompanied 
by  a  carefully  written-out  part  for  organ  or  piano- 
forte, in  which  the  bare  places  in  the  score  are 
filled  out  according  to  the  figured  basso  continuo. 
In  the  Bach  edition  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort,  but 
only  the  incomplete  score,  just  as  the  composer  left 
it.  Thus,  while  the  Bach  Society  gave  to  the 
world  an  edition  of  the  master's  works  which  was 
historically  valuable,  and  only  that  in  so  far  as  the 
vocal  scores  were  concerned,  the  Handel  Society 
took  active  measures  to  make  the  vocal  scores  in 
their  edition  available  for  actual  performance  by 
choral  bodies.  The  champion  of  the  latter  society 
was  Friedrich  Chrysander,  a  man  who  had  always 
assumed  the  attitude  of  an  almost  exclusive  admirer 
of  Hiindel,  and  who,  in  his  writings,  rarely  let  a 
chance  slip  of  saying  something  invidious  about 
Bach.  Chrysander  had  much  more  prestige  as  a 
musical  authority  than  any  man  on  the  Bach  side. 
Another  man  was  G.  G.  Gervinus,  who,  although 
not  a  musician  in  any  way,  had  somehow  got  bitten 
with  the  Handel  mania,  and  allowed  his  admiration 
for  Handel  to  expand  into  all  the  implacable  bigot- 
ry of  an  amateur.  As  most  of  Handel's  vocal  works 
were  originally  written  to  English  words,  Gervinus 
was  of  great  service  to  the  Handel  Society  in  fur- 
nishing them  with  German  translations  for  their 
edition.  That'  a  man  like  Gervinus  should  have 
been  willing  to  wade  through  the  unspeakable  bal- 

•  This  Deutsche  Bach-Gesellschaft  (German  Bach  So- 
ciety), which  to-day  counts  among  its  members  distin- 
guished musicians  and  music-lovers  all  over  Europe  and 
many  parts  of  America,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  Leipziger  Bach-Verein  (Bach  Union),  a  totally  dis- 
tinct society,  which  was  organized  much  later. 


derdash  of  many  of  the  texts  of  Handel's  oratorios, 
and  diligently  turn  it  into  rhymed  German,  is  a 
good  proof  of  the  strength  of  his  enthusiasm.  The 
most  actively  prominent  Bachite  was  Philipp  Spit- 
ta,  a  school-master  in  Eisenach.  As  Chrysander 
had  the  peculiar  failing  of  not  being  able  to  keep 
from  defaming  Bach,  Spitta  could  never  be  dissuad- 
ed from  indulging  in  similar  flings  at  Handel ;  so 
the  two  men  were  continually  at  swords'  (or  pens') 
points.  Their  animosity  reached  its  climax  when 
Spitta  came  to  Leipzig,  a  few  years  ago,  to  deliver 
a  course  of  lectures  on  Bach.  How  long  this  state 
of  affairs  might  have  lasted,  if  a  third  element  had 
not  been  introduced  into  the  discussion,  no  one  can 
tell.  But  a  third  element  was  very  soon  introduced 
in  the  person  of  Robert  Franz.  Franz  had,  for  some 
time  past,  been  attracting  considerable  attention  by 
his  additional  accompaniments  to  several  scores  of 
Bach,  Handel,  Durante,  and  Astorga.  Now  Chrys- 
ander felt  rather  as  if  he  himself,  the  noted  biog- 
rapher of  Handel,  and  one  of  the  most  influential 
members  of  the  Handel  Society,  had,  or  ought  to 
have,  something  like  a  monopoly  of  knowledge  on 
the  subject  ef  filling  out  Handel's  continues ;  in 
like  manner,  Spitta  felt  that  he,  the  biographer  of 
Bach,  and  the  well-known  Bacb  student,  knew  all 
that  was  to  be  known  about  writing  additional  ac- 
companiments to  Bach's  scores.  About  the  manner 
in  which  this  was  to  be  done  both  men  essentially 
agreed,  if  in  nothing  else.  Franz  believed  that  he, 
although  neither  an  archjeological  pedant,  necrol- 
ogist, nor  school-master,  but  merely  a  hard  Bach 
and  Handel  student,  and  a  highly  cultured  musician 
with  a  decided  spark  of  genius,  knew  rather  more 
about  the  aesthetic  side  of  his  favorite  masters  than 
either  Chrysander  or  Spitta,  who,  with  all  their 
labor,  may  be  said  to  have  sounded  those  mighty 
heads  only  wig-deep  at  best.  Ho  also  showed  in  his 
work  that  he  differed  widely  in  opinion  from  Chrys- 
ander and  Spitta  on  some  very  vital  and  essential 
points.  Sa  he  came  in  for  a  sound  rating  (through 
the  medium  of  printing-ink)  from  both  those  litera- 
ry lights.  But  Franz,  although  the  most  modest 
and  naturally  inoffensive  mortal  alive,  was  not  the 
man  to  shirk  an  encounter  in  which  the  honor  of 
Bach  and  Handel  was  at  stake ;  being  also  a  man 
of  no  mean  literary  ability,  he  answered  back,  calm- 
ly but  flrmly,  and  with  such  effect  that  his  oppo- 
nents' wrath  fairly  reached  the  beiling-over  point. 
There  was  evidently  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
make  common  cause  against  the  common  enemy. 
Accordingly  Chrysander  and  Spitta  shook  hands,  • 
swearing  eternal  alliance  ;  Bachianer  and  Handeli- 
aner  fused,*  as  the  politicians  say.  The  Leipziger 
Bach-Verein  (Bach  Union)  was  formed  on  the  most 
anti-Franz  principles.  This  association  had  for  its 
object  not  only  the  editing  of  many  ef  Bach's  cho- 
ral works  in  piano-forte  and  vocal  score,  with  a 
complete  organ  accompaniment,  worked  out  from 
Bach's  figured  continuo,  to  be  used  whenever  the 
works  in  question  were  performed,  but  also  the  pub- 
lic performance  of  these  works  by  the  best  choral 
and  orchestral  means  that  Leipzig  afforded.  So 
the  pen-and-ink  war  was  no  longer  between  Bachi- 
aner and  Handelianer,  about  which  of  the  two  was 
the  greater  man, — a  rather  foolish  bene  of  conten- 
tion, at  best, — but  between  Robert  Franz  and  the 
Leipzig  Bach  Union,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
necessary  additional  accompaniments  to  Bach's  and 
Handel's  (but  more  especially  the  former's)  vocal 
scores  should  be  written.  The  contest,  as  has  heen 
said,  has  by  this  time  got  to  be  a  particularly  fierce 
one,  both  parties  indulging  in  personalities  and  mu- 
tual recriminations  to  a  lamentable  extent.  Be  it 
said,  however,  that,  as  far  as  Franz  is  personally 
concerned,  he  has  expressed  himself  with  a  noble 
moderation  in  all  he  has  written.  The  most  nota- 
ble sympathizers  with  either  party  are,  on  the 
Franz  side,  Julius  Schaeffer  (who  may  he  regarded 
as  Franz's  official  mouth-piece),  Joseph  Rheinberger, 
and  Franz  Liszt ;  on  the  side  of  the  Bach  Union, 
Johannes  Brahms,  Joseph  Joachim,  and  several 
others.  The  Bach  Union  represents  the  conserva- 
tive, archjeologico-historical  element,  and  Franz  the 
progressive,  artistic  one.  There  seems  to  exist 
considerable  divergence  of  opinion  on  many  points 
among  some  of  the  influential  members  of  the  Bach 
Union  itself;  one  of  them,  Franz  Wiillner,  may  be 
regarded  as  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  sympathi- 
zer with  Robert  Franz.  In  his  additional  accom- 
paniments to  the  cantata  "  Jesu,  der  du  meine 
Seele,"  he  has  followed  Franz's  method  in  all  essen- 
tial poiuts.  Hew  it  happens  that  the  Bach  Union 
can  have  permitted  this  arrangement  to  be  embod- 
ied in  their  edition  is  not  wholly  clear.  There  are 
also   many  prominent   musicians  wlio   sympathize 

*  "  Pooled  their  issues." 
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wholly  with  Franz,  but  who  take  no  active  part  in 
the  controversy.  The  first  publication  of  the  Bach 
Union  appeared  in  1876.  It  contained  the  canta- 
tas, "  Sie  werden  alle  aus  Saba  kommen,"  arranged 
by  A.  Volkland  ;  "  Wer  Dank  opfert,  der  preisset 
mioh,"  arranged  by  H.  von  Herzogeberg,  and 
" Jesu,  der  du  meine  Seele,'  arranged  by  Franz 
Wiillner. 
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Opera  a  Hundred  Years  Ago, 

Prussia  in  1778 — at  that  time  a  pure  despotism, 
ruled  as  to  its  entire  population,'  like  Frederick's 
own  orchestra,  with  the  stick — paid  more  attention 
to  operatic  matters,  though  infinitely  less  to  music 
as  an  art,  than  it  does  now.  The  king's  knowledge 
of  music  seems  to  have  been  about  equal  to  his 
genius  for  poetry  ;  and  as  Voltaire,  after  he  had 
quarrelled  with  Frederick,  sneered  at  his  majesty's 
French  verses,  so  musicians  who  had  been  employed 
in  the  royal  band,  and  who  had  given  the  royal 
bandmaster  private  lessons^  informed  the  world, 
after  leaving  the  king's  service,  how  indifferently 
his  majesty  played  the  flute.  Sovereigns  are  per- 
haps more  modest  now ;  in  any  case,  they  possess 
better  taste  than  distinguished  some  members  of 
their  order  toward  the  enl  of  the  last  century. 
Joseph  II.  had  the  audacity  to  tell  Mozart  that  in 
his  "  Marriage  de  Figaro  "  there  were  "  too  many 
notes,"  which  drew  from  the  justly  offended  compo- 
ser the  reply,  that  it  contained  "  precisely  the  right 
number."  Frederick  the  Great,  although  barely 
able  to  read  a  score,  used  to  conduct  the  orchestral 
execution  ef  important  works;  and  combining  the 
functions  of  operatic  manager  with  those  of  mu- 
sical director,  engaged  his  own  artists ;  and  when, 
whether  from  indisposition  or  from  pure  caprice, 
they  declared  themselves  unable  to  sing,  sent  sold- 
iers to  arrest  them  and  bring  them  by  force  to  the 
theatre.  The  Empress  Catherine,  with  all  her 
faults,  had  too  much  womanly  feeling,  and  too 
much  tact,  to  impose  commands  or  even  counsels 
upon  Paisiello,  Cimarosa,  and  the  other  musical 
celebrities  whom  she  invited  to  her  court.  Indeed, 
on  one  occasion,  when  the  Russian  empress  made 
some  observation  to  the  famous  Gabrielli  on  the 
subject  of  the  terms  demanded  by  that  prima  don- 
na, pointing  out  to  her  that  she  was  asking  a  high- 
er salary  than  any  Russian  field-marshal  received, 
the  Italian  vocalist  is  said  to  have  replied  to  the 
Russian  czarina  that  she  "  had  better  get  field- 
marshals  to  sing.'  No  singer,  however  eminent, 
would  have  ventured  to  make  such  an  answer  to 
Frederick,  who  rather  piqued  himself  on  his  ability 
to  keep  vocalists  in  their  proper  place.  This,  as 
no  less  an  authority  than  Dr.  Burney  has  informed 
us,  he  was  able  to  do  in  more  than  one  sense  of  the 
word.  The  king  officiated  when  Dr.  Burney  was 
at  Berlin,  just  one  hundred  years  ago,  as  general 
conductor,  "standing  in  the  pit  behind  the  chef 
d'orchestre,  so  as  to  have  a  view  of  the  score,  and 
drilling  his  musical  troops  in  true  military  fashion." 
If  any  mistake  was  committed  on  the  stage,  or  in 
the  orchestra,  the  king  stopped  the  offender,  and 
admonished  him ;  while,  if  he  ventured  to  alter  a 
single  passage  in  his  part,  the  king  "  severely  rep- 
rimanded him,  and  ordered  him  to  keep  to  the 
notes  written  by  the  composer.'  Italy,  however,  a 
hundred  years  ago,  was  still  the  great  nur^sery  of 
music.  Her  composers,  as  represented  by  Paisiello, 
Cimarosa,  Guglielmo  Pergolese,  and  Piccini,  visited 
the  chief  European  capitals,  as  those  capitals  are 
visited  in  the  present  day  by  the  great  Italian  sing- 
ers. Not  that  in  the  last  century  the  Italian  sing- 
ers abstained  from  making  tours.  But  Italy  now 
sends  out  singers  alone,  whereas  a  hundred  years 
ago  every  country  in  Europe  looked  to  Italy  not 
only  for  singers  but  also  for  composers,  who  trav- 
elled to  the  principal  courts,  and  the  most  celebrat- 
ed opera-houses  to  superintend  the  performance  of 
their  own  works.  The  Italian  opera  of  those  days 
was  scarcely  a  more  intellectual  entertainment  than 
it  is  now.  So  at  least  it  would  seem,  from  an  ac- 
count of  the  operatic  performances  of  his  time  left 
by  an  ingenious  Italian  author  who  was  contempo- 
rary of  Cimarosa  and  Paisiello.  The  operatic  dram- 
atist or  librettist  had  already  learned  not  te  allow 
himself  to  be  hampered  by  conditions  of  time, 
place,  unity,  or  probability.  The  ordinary  inci- 
dents and  scenes  of  the  eighteenth  century  libretitst 
were  "  dungeons,  daggers,  poison,  boar-hunts, 
earthquakes,  sacrifices,  madness,  and  so  on."  If  a 
husband  and  wife  were  discovered  in  prison,  and 
one  of  them  had  to  be  led  away  to  die,  it  was  indis- 
pensable that  the  other  should  remain  to  sing  an 
air,  which,  says  the  satirical  historian  of  opera  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  "  should  be  to  lively  words, 


so  as  to  relieve  the  feelings  of  the  audience,  anii 
make  them  understand  that  the  whole  affair  is  a 
joke."  It  was,  further,  a  rule  in  the  ars  operatica 
ef  that  day,  that  "  if  tw»  of  the  characters  made 
love,  or  plotted  a  conspiracy,  they  should  always 
do  so  in  the  prei-ence  of  servants  or  attendants." 
The  prima  donna  of  a  hundred  years  since,  was, 
like  our  own  cherished  heroines  of  the  soprano 
voice,  in  the  habit  of  exacting  payments  which, 
though  trifling  compared  with  those  of  the  present 
day,  were  already  thought  exorbitant.  The  prima 
donna  of  the  year  1778  was  accustomed,  moreover, 
to  add  to  her  airs,  variations,  passages,  and  embel- 
lishments, and  it  was  observed,  that  if  she  got  hold 
of  a  "  new  passage  in  rapid  triplets,"  she  would  in- 
troduce It  in  all  her  solo  pieces.  Her  great  object, 
however,  was  to  sing  as  high  as  possible;  and  in 
1778,  as  in  1878,  the  higher  she  could  "  rise  in  the 
scale "  the  surer  she  was  of  having  the  principal 
parts  allotted  to  her. — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Music  at  the  Paris  Exposition. 

(From  "Cosmopolite's"  Letter  of  August  4,  to  the 
Daily  Advertiser.) 

Passing  this  new  sensation,  one  comes  to  the  concert 
ticket-offices,  where,  according  to  the  representation, 
stalls  are  to  be  taken  at  the  price  of  from  one  to  ten 
francs.  Rather  a  large  margin,  It  must  be  admitted, 
and  often  annoying  to  lovers  of  music  possessed  of 
small  purses,  as  no  newspaper  or  other  organ  announ- 
ces the  prices  beforehand,  and  it  is  not  until  the  enter- 
prising visitor  reaches  the  door  at  one,  or  half-past 
(which,  considering  the  Paris  breakfast  hour,  is  very 
early),  that  he  learns  that  the  very  stall  he  had  yester- 
day for  one  franc  cannot  be  had  to-day  for  less  than  ten  I 
"What  renders  this  variety  of  price  still  more  annoying  is 
that,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  cheapest  concerts  are 
decidedly  the  best.  Unquestionably,  the  dearest  (Eng- 
lish) have  been  the  worst.  Notwithstanding  the  great 
Salle  was  unfinished,  the  French  concerts  commenced 
about  a  month  ago,  hut  little  attention  was  paid  to 
them.  Italy  gave  us  something  rather  better  from  La 
Scala,  and  on  the  4th  of  July  Mr.  Gilmore  directed  his 
sixty-five  musicians,  and,  aided  by  Miss  Lilian  Norton, 
gave  the  first  of  his  three  representations.  They  were 
not  very  successful.  Perhaps  the  inimitable  Turin  or- 
chestra of  120  musicians  alternating  with  them  was 
somewhat  the  cause  of  this.  The  comparison  was  of 
course  disastrous,  as  nowhere  outside  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory can  anything  be  heard  equalling  what  Turin 
sent  to  us.  The  third  concert  took  place  on  the  13th, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  English,  170  in  number,  and 
directed  by  Messrs.  Henry  Leslie  and  SuUivau.  The 
first  was  a  grand  affair,  the  Prince  of  Wales  being  pres- 
ent, 150  French  musicians  accompanying  the  British 
vocalists,  and  the  organ  being  played  for  the  first  time. 
The  tickets  were,  as  I  said,  at  ten  francs,  and  the  best 
proof  of  what  is  thought  of  these  concerts  is  that  the 
second  and  third  came  off  before  empty  houses.  On 
the  21st  a  most  interesting  spectacle  was  oBered  us. 
More  than  two  thousand  Orpheonists,  accompanied  by 
the  Republican  Guard's  band,  executed  classical  music, 
to  the  immense  delight  of  a  full  house,  and  led  ua  to 
hope  for  better  things  in  the  future  than  we  had  en- 
joyed in  the  past.  On  the  23d  the  last  concert  of  this 
kind  was  entirely  vocal,  and  the  choral  societies  of  the 
different  cities  in  France  competed  for  prizes,  which 
were  distributed  at  the  close  of  the  five  hours'  sitting. 
In  honor  of  England  the  last  competition  was  between 
French  and  English  choristers  (male  and/(ima?e  voices), 
and  the  latter  fairly  won  the  victory.  A  striking  con- 
trast in  dress  is  worthy  of  notice.  Of  Englishmen  noth- 
ing can  be  said;  if  anything,  they  were  better  dressed 
than  the  French ;  but  the  fairer  sex  indulged  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  taste,  which  was  a  striking,  not  to  say  alarming, 
contrast  to  the  simple,  tidy  black  dresses  and  neat  col- 
lars worn  by  our  Paris  women.  An  interesting  feature 
in  this  concert  was  the  presence  of  most  of  the  French 
composers  on  the  jury's  stand.  Ambroise  Thomas, 
Gounod,  de  Rill6,  etc.,  etc.,  were  not  only  before  the 
public,  but  were  called  upon  on  several  occasions  to 
respond  to  the  applause  accorded  to  the  author  with 
unanimous  enthusiasm.  "  La  Nuit  d'Et6  "  was  the  im- 
posed piece,  and  Lille  carried  off  the  palm  victori- 
ously. 

On  the  27th  the  long  talked-of  Scandinavian  concert 
came  oif,  and  Jenny  Lind,  the  northern  nightingale, 
would  certainly  (had  she  been  present)  have  listened  to 
and  applauded  her  compatriots  with  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion. That  wild,  strange  Norse  music  is  unknown  to  us 
poor  civilized  beings,  yet  we  felt  and  understood  it, 
whilst  thorough  judges  of  music  pronounced  the  eighty 
Christiania  and  ninety  Upsala  voices  the  best  modulated 
and  best  drilled  choristers  as  yet  listened  to  in  the  Troc- 
adero  concert-room.  "Vart  Land,"  a  short  patriotic 
song,  was  sung  by  the  united  chorus— as  well  as  the 
Norwegian  sonnet— Jforcrst  Fjelde.    Most  of  the  others 


were  sung  by  turns— under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Heden- 
blad  and  Mr.  Behrens.  Of  course  few  present  could 
understand  the  words,  but  well  printed  little  pamphlets 
were  gratuitously  distributed,  and  therein  French  trans- 
lations set  our  minds  at  rest.  Winds,  waves  and  tem- 
pests were  sufficiently  and  admirably  expressed  by  that 
multitude  of  modulated  human  voices— but  occasional 
eccentric  music  would  have  puzzled  us  sadly,  had  not 
the  little  book  informed  us  that  a  cow  or  a  pig  was  in 
question,  and  that  drunkenness  is  a  favorite  sin  in  the 
far  north !  The  la.st  long  chorus  executed  by  the  Chris- 
tiania students  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  Swedish  sen- 
timent and  poetry.  It  is  the  story  of  a  nuptial  proces- 
sion in  the  valley  of  Bardanger,  and  with  lively  music 
we  are  invited  to  the  church.  This  first  part  was  hearti- 
ly applauded.  The  second,  a  scene  within  the  church, 
comes  next,  and  is  really  beautiful,  and  the  prayer  and 
benediction  moved  many  of  us  to  tears.  No.  3  conveys 
to  us  the  good  wishes  made  to  the  newly  married  pair. 
To  him,  fields  and  forests,  ploughs  and  oxen,  pigs  and 
numerous  sons,  the  latter  to  be  tall  and  long  I  (Stara, 
ochlanga!)  As  to  the  bride,  I  think  it  characteristic 
that  nothing  is  said  to  her.  No.  4  takes  us  to  the  farm, 
where  the  peasants  dance,  the  fiddler  plays,  the  young 
girls  spring  lightly  on  the  tips  of  their  toes,  enviously 
eyeing  the  bnde's  crown  of  roses.  Then  comes  the  real 
spirit  of  the  song;  beer  is  called  for,  beer  and  brandy, 
many  a  cupful.  The  old  men  roll  into  corners,  empty 
jugs  beside  them,  on  the  straw.  "We  are  told  the  young 
girls  looked  like  red  roses  in  a  field  of  wheat,  as  they 
glance  at  yellow  cakes  of  white  flour.  The  young  men 
drink,  the  old  ones  hiccup,  hardly  can  the  girls  dance 
for  overjoy  at  such  a  feast ;  and  we  listen  in  astonish- 
ment that  such  words,  sitch  unpoetical  sentiment, 
could  ever  have  inspired  one  Soderman  (who  died  only 
two  years  since)  with  such  harmonious  music.  After 
this  concert  the  Upsala  students  went  home,  but  those 
of  Christiania  remained  a  few  days  longer,  and  gave  a 
second  successful  concert  for  the  benefit  of  a  church 
fund  now  being  raised  in  Paris. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  concerts  we  must  say  a 
word  of  the  Grand  Salle,  by  far  the  largest  in  Paris,  and 
which  is  never  open  to  visitors  unpossessed  of  tickets 
for  some  concert  or  other,— which,  by  the  by,  is  a  regu- 
lation much  grumbled  at  by  people  who  have  but  a  few 
days  or  hours  to  pass  in  Paris,  and  who  naturally  desire 
to  see  this  great  room  without  paying  for  tickets  they 
have  no  time  to  use.  It  is  built  on  the  principle  of  an 
immense  theatre— a  round  of  boxes  on  the  ground  floor, 
another  (uucovered)  making  the  circuit  of  the  horse- 
shoe, and  with  the  exception  of  three  large  ornamental 
paradis  boxes  the  rest  of  the  house  is  in  seats  and  stalls. 
The  latter  are  considered  the  best,  that  is  to  say,  they 
are  the  dearest,  though  many  consider  the  defective 
acoustics  less  noticeable  above  than  in  the  stalls.  The 
decorations  of  this  salle  are  severe  and  in  good  taste, 
light  and  ventilation  are  excellent,  and  altogether  it  is 
a  pleasant  place  in  which  to  pass  a  hot  afternoon. 


Mr.  Theodore  Thomas. 

[From  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  Editorial.] 
It  is  announced  that  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas  has  accept- 
ed the  position  of  director  of  the  new  conservatory  of 
music  to  be  established  in  Cincinnati,  and  has  entered 
into  a  five  years*  contract  with  the  representatives  of 
the  enterprise.  The  intelligence  is  of  importance,  not 
only  to  New  York,  which  loses  its  ablest,  most  indefati- 
gable and  enterprising  musical  leader,  but  also  to  Bos- 
ton and  all  the  other  cities  which  have  enjoyed  the  rich 
feasts  of  music  he  has  annually  provided  for  them.  To 
New  York,  as  the  Tribune  truly  says,  the  loss  is  irrepa- 
rable. The  PhilharmonicSociety  is  deprived  of  its  con- 
ductor; the  symphony  concerts  in  Steinway  Hall  and 
the  garden  concerts  must  all  be  given  up.  Although 
New  York  never  appreciated  Mr.  Thomas's  work,  and 
never  remunerated  him  for  it,  she  will  probably  discov- 
er now,  when  it  is  too  late,  what  she  has  lost.  But  she 
cannot  fill  the  vacancy.  No  man  with  less  enthusiasm 
and  persistency  than  is  possessed  by  Mr.  Thomas  could 
have  maintained  himself  so  long  as  he  has  done,  and  the 
leader  who  has  so  much  of  either  has  yet  to  be  found. 
The  best  part  of  his  orchestra,  which  will  be  disbanded 
as  an  organization,  will  go  with  Mr.  Thomas  to  Cincin- 
nati. And  thus,  by  the  blindness  of  New  York,  Boston 
loses  the  delightful  series  of  concerts  which,  for  several 
years  past,  have  refreshed  and,iustructed  our  ears.  For 
the  Thomas  orchestra  has  not  only  brought  new  and 
good  music  to  us,  but  it  has,  by  the  perfection  of  its 
execution,  given  new  beauty  to  familiar  music  and 
spurred  our  own  orchestras  to  greater  exertion  and 
more  careful  playing. 

While  we  begrudge  to  Cincinnati  her  acquisition,  we 
cannot  help  congratulating  her.  Certainly  she  deserves 
her  good  fortune.  In  recent  years  no  city  iu  the  coun- 
try has  shown  a  greater  interest  in  music,  or  has  put 
forth  more  energy  in  promoting  the  cause.  Every  year 
there  ia  something  to  unite  the  lovers  of  music,  and 
enormous  sums  have  been  spent  in  providing  a  suitable 
home  for  music.  There  have  been  held  festivals  which, 
in  point  of  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  the  per- 
fection of  preparation  .and  execution,  and  the  uumber 
and  character  of  the  audiences,  have  never  been  sur- 
passed in  this  country.  If  we  do  not  say  more  than 
that,  it  is  because  we  have  a  great  reluct.auce  to  admit- 
ting that  Boston  is  ever  to  take  the  second  place  in  mu- 
sical art.  At  all  events,  Cincinnati  has  fairly  won  the 
right  to  take  Mr.  Thomas  from  the  East,  .and  will  ap- 
preciate him,  as  Boston  has  always  done  when  the  op- 
portunity was  afforded  her. 
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To  Our  Subscribers  and  Readers. 

NEW    ARRANGEMENTS. 

With  the  last  number  for  the  year — that  for 
December  28,  1878— Dwight's  Journal  of 
Music  will  pass  from  the  hands  of  its  present 
publishers ;  and  its  publication,  without  change 
of  name,  will  thenceforth  be  continued  by 
another  house  of  the  highest  standing,  not 
engaged  in  publishing  or  selling  Music.  The 
chief  Editorship  will  still  remain  with  the 
Undersigned,  who  founded  the  Journal  six  and 
twenty  years  ago,  uniting  in  himself,  during 
the  first  six  years  (1852-58),  all  its  editorial 
and  business  functions. 

Our  connection  with  Messrs.  Oliver  Ditson 
&  Co.  has  lasted  twenty  years.  These  long 
established,  enterprising  music-publishers, 
seeking  ever  to  enlarge  their  already  immense 
business,  now  feel  the  need  of  a  new  and  in 
some  respects  more  "  popular"  musical  paper 
of  their  own,  in  which  they  have  done  us  the 
honor  to  oiler  ns  an  independent  department 
under  our  old  name.  But,  preferring  to  pre- 
serve the  identity  of  Dwight's  Journal  of 
Music,  and  to  control  it  still  in  its  integrity, 
we  have  yielded  to  the  urgent  wish  and  coun- 
sel of  many  tried  and  influential  friends  of 
Art,  and  have  decided  to  transfer  our  Journal 
to  other  publishers  [soon  to  be  announced], 
under  whose  auspices  we  hope  to  work  with 
fresh  energy  and  inspiration,  and  to  reap  suc- 
cess in  fuller  measure  than  before. 

We  make  few  promises, — only  this  one  in 
fact :  that  we  shall  do  all  in  our  power  to  keep 
the  Journal  trne  to  the  character  and  name  it 
has  so  long  maintained  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  In  renouncing  all  connection,  all 
appearance  even  of  identity  of  interests  with 
the  music  trade  in  any  of  its  representatives  or 
branches,  our  Journal  offers  a  new  guaranty — 
were  any  needed — of  fearless  honesty  and  in- 
dependence in  its  views  and  criticisms.  We 
wish  to  add  to  its  contents  new  elements, — 
the  contributions  of  younger  minds,  as  well  as 
of  mature  experience;  and  this  we  shall  do 
just  so  far  as  we  shall  be  enabled  by  the  prompt 
support  and  patronage  for  which  we  look  to 
friends  of  Art  and  lovers  of  the  dest  in  Music. 
Our  new  connection,  too,  with  literary  pub- 
lishers will  probably  allow  us  to  take  more 
notice  than  we  have  done  hitherto  of  what  is 
passing  in  the  world  of  Literature  and  Art  in 
general. 

Further  particulars  will  soon  be  announced. 
Meanwhile  any  helpful  suggestions  will  be 
thankfully  received  by 

JOHN  S.  DWIGHT. 


Shall  We  have  any  Symphonies, 

/. 

Dr.  Schultze,  who  has  recently  returned  from  Boston, 
reports  a  curious  state  of  affairs  at  the  "Hub."  He  says 
that  the  local  orchestras  have  been  frozen  to  death  by 
the  indifference  which  the  Bostonians  have  shown  for 
the  encouragement  of  home  talent.  As  a  consequence, 
the  young  musicians  are  turning  to  vocal  music  and  giv- 
ing up  their  amateur  orchestral  organizations.  There 
wul  probably  be  no  orchestral  concerts  given  by  local 
organizations  in  Boston  next  season,  and  the  pro- 
grammes rendered  at  the  chamber  concerts  will  abound 


with  vocal  music.  Is  this  not  a  strange  state  of  affairs 
in  Classic  Boston,  the  Athens  of  America?  Another 
cause  assigned  by  Dr.  Schultze  for  the  decadence  in 
music  at  Boston  is  the  existence  of  cliqztes  among  the 
musicians.    This  spirit  will  kill  music  in  any  city. 

The  "  Dr."  Schultze  referred  to  in  the  above  curi- 
ous paragraph,  which  we  clip  from  the  Uiica  (iV.  Y.) 
Evening  Herald,  is  no  other  than  our  amiable  old 
friend  of  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club,  now  es- 
tablished and  doing  good  service,  we  are  told,  as  a 
Professor  of  Music  in  one  of  the  Colleges  in  the  in- 
terior of  New  York  State.  Doubtless  the  inter- 
viewer, or  reporter,  understood  him  very  vaguely, 
for  he  knew  musical  Boston  too  well  to  suppose 
that  it  had  any  "  amateur  orchestral  organizations" 
to  give  up.  But  it  now  becomes  indeed  a  serious 
question,  with  Bostonians,  whether  we  have  or  are 
to  have  here  any  orchestra  at  all.  This  week  we 
are  surprised  by  the  news,  clearly  too  well  founded, 
that  the  frequent  visitations  of  Theodore  Thomas 
and  his  singularly  perfect  orchestra  are  henceforth 
denied  to  us.  This  is  in  one  way  certainly  a  great 
loss,  but  we  are  not  without  faith  that  it  may  be 
turned  into  a  greater  gain.  What  we  really  want 
in  Boston,  what  every  city  of  any  musical  preten- 
tions wants  for  itself — we  heartily  thank  our  Chi- 
cago correspondent  (next  page)  for  supporting  the 
suggestion — is  an  orchestra  of  our  own  en  perma- 
nence. 

Why  have  we  not  got  it  ?  Simply  because  the 
earnest  efforts  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association, 
for  the  last  thirteen  years,  to  furnish  good  Sym- 
phony Concerts  have  for  several  seasons  now  been 
losing  enterprises  through  the  capricious  tastes  and 
fashions,  and  the  lukewarm  patronage,  or  utter  dy- 
ing out  of  interest,  of  a  large  portion  of  the  musical 
public.  The  music  given  has  always  been  of  the 
best,  the  programmes  of  the  choicest,  most  enjoya- 
ble and  satisfying ;  the  members  of  the  Association 
have  done  tlieir  part,  and  more,  by  liberal  guaranty 
subscriptions  for  season  tickets,  taking  the  risk  of 
having  to  pay  for  many  which  they  gave  away ; 
the  orchestra,  although  reduced  in  numbers,  and 
limited  in  hours  of  rehearsal  through  the  enforced 
economy  which  only  a  more  generous  public  pat- 
ronage could  remedy,  has  been  generally  acknowl- 
edged to  have  played  better  than  ever  before  ;  and 
nothing  seemed  to  be  needed  but  the  means  of  giv- 
ing more  frequent  concerts  thoughout  a  larger  por- 
tion of  the  year,  with  constant  opportunities  of 
rehearsal,  to  realize  the  aspiration  for  a  well-trained, 
thoroughly  eificient,  and  enduring  local  orchestra. 
There  may  have  been  some  mistakes  of  policy,  of 
leadership,  besides  inevitable  accidents,  to  prevent 
these  concerts  and  this  orchestra  from  continuing 
to  grow  into  the  powerful  and  noble  institution  of 
which  for  half-a-dozen  years  or  more  they  gave  such 
signal  promise  ;  for  in  those  years  the  musical  pub- 
lic supported  them,  and  there  was  no  visiting,  and 
finally  rival,  orchestra  to  distract,  and  make  it  fash- 
ionable for  ears  to  be  over-sensitive  about  the  tech- 
nical precision  and  nicety  of  execution,  and  per 
contra  in  the  same  degree  perhaps  indifferent  to 
the  quality  and  nature  of  the  compositions  execut- 
ed ;  surely  for  a  few  years  manner  has  been  gaining 
precedence  over  maiier  in  our  concert-goers  and  our 
stay-aways ;  and  this  is  certainly  a  sign  that,  for 
the  time  being,  we  are  retrograding  in  our  taste 
for  music.  In  the  higher  and  truer  sense,  Boston 
was  more  musical  ten  years  ago.  Then  It  did  not 
run  after  novelties  and  fashions,  but  found  sincere 
delight  in  what  is  intrinsically  beautiful  and  noble 
in  the  productions  of  musical  Art,  and  was  patient 
of  short-comings  in  all  honest  efforts  at  perform- 
ance, so  that  it  could  only  be  brought  into  sym- 
pathetic contact  with  the  masterworks  of  genius. 

If  we  are  to  have  our  own  Symphony  Concerts 
any  more,  if  we  are  to  keep  alive  an  Orchestra 
which  may  become  worthy  of  the  musical  character 


which  our  city  has  so  long  borne,  it  can  only  be  by  a 
revival  of  faith,  by  renewed  devotion,  by  patience 
with  what  we  can  have  now,  and  by  generous  sup- 
port of  what  we  can  do  to  give  the  means  for  here- 
after doing  something  better.  The  discouraging 
aspect  of  the  case  at  present  can,  we  believe,  be 
changed  this  very  season.  This  aspect  is  due  more 
or  less  to  many  causes,  but  there  are  two  which 
practically  may  stand  for  all  of  them ;  1.  The 
"  hard  times,"  the  general  sense  of  poverty ;  2. 
The  discouraging,  distracting  influence  of  the  in- 
cessant visits  of  the  Thomas  Orchestra,  which  have 
made  many  people  finical  rather  than  really  appre- 
ciative, attentive  more  to  technical  finish  in  per- 
formance, than  to  the  essential  charm  and  value  of 
the  thing  performed,  such  •  people  being  naturally 
led  to  underrate  the  work  of  our  own  musicians, 
and  to  treat  as  not  worth  cherishing  that  which  is 
indeed  our  only  hope.  Now  the  first  cause  still  re; 
mains  in  farce,  though  we  must  not  forget  the  max- 
im that  "  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way," 
and  that  in  nothing  are  men  and  women  so  incon- 
sistent and  capricious  as  in  what  they  fancy  their 
"  economy."  The  second  obstacle  is  unexpectedly 
removed.  If  we  are  to  have  no  more  Thomas  Con- 
certs, then  does  it  not  at  once  become  the  duty  of 
every  true  music-lover  in  and  about  this  city  to 
help  sustain  the  honor  and  efficiency  of  tho  best 
orchestra  which  we  can  contrive  to  have  among 
ourselves  ?  Here  we  leave  the  subject  for  the 
present,  but  we  shall  resume  discussion  of  the 
orchestral  problem,  and  not  drop  the  argument  un- 
til we  see  signs  of  something  positive  and  hopeful 
being  done,  at  any  rate  begun.  And  we  invite  dis- 
cussion of  the  matter  from  others.  Let  us  have  our 
good  old  Symphony  Concerts  again,  if  it  be  possi- 
ble. For,  who  can  say,  or  who  imagine,  what  turn 
for  the  worse  musical  matters  in  Boston  may  soon 
take,  should  such  a  vacuum  occur  as  their  omission 
for  a  single  season  ! 


Organ  Music. 

We  were  present  by  invitation,  with  a  number  of 
appreciative  musical  persons,  one  forenoon  last 
week,  at  the  new  Old  South  Church,  to  listen  to 
some  performances  on  the  fine  organ  there  by  Mr. 
H.  Clarence  Eddy,  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Eddy  was  a 
pupil  of  Haupt  in  Berlin.  Our  readers  have  been 
kept  informed  of  his  remarkable  accomplishments 
by  our  Chicago  correspondent.  The  extent  and 
variety  of  his  repertoire  is  something  astonishing  ; 
some  will  say  that  his  acquaintance  witli  and  mastery 
of  organ  music  covers  much  too  wide  and  indis- 
criminate a  field,  for  it  is  said  that  he  has  full  1500 
compositions  always  at  command.  We  find,  how- 
ever, that,  while  he  indulges  largely  in  the  modern 
French  school,  he  really  gives  Sebastian  Bach  the 
preference,  and  plays  everything  which  that  great 
master  par  excellence  of  organ  music  ever  wrote. 
The  same  with  the  organ  works  of  Handel,  Men- 
delssohn, and  all  who  can  in  any  true  sense  be 
called  classical.  On  the  morning  referred  to  Mr. 
Eddy  treated  his  hearers  to  masterly  interpreta- 
tions of  the  following  selections  : 

1.  Fantasie  and  Fugue,  in  Gr  minor J.  S.  Bach 

2.  Communion  in  E Saint-Saens 

3.  Marche  Religieuse Guilmant 

4.  Siciliano  E.  J.  Hopkins 

5.  Grand  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  B  minor, 

J.  S.  Bach 

6.  Marche  Funibre  and  Chant  S^raphique, 

Guilmant 

7.  Concert-Satz  in  C  minor Thiele 

We  entered  while  he  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  piece,  the  Communion  by  Saint-Saens,  which 
seemed  to  justify  its  title  by  its  meditative,  sweet, 
dreamy  and  religious  character,  and  in  which  the 
player  blended  and  contrasted  the  beautiful  reed 
and  flute  tones  of  the  instrument  with  rare  skill  and 
taste.  In  all  his  performances  we  were  impressed 
by  two  qualities  which  we  have  rarely  found  pos- 
sessed in  so  high  a  degree  by  any  of  our  organists. 
The  first  was  a  certain  art  oi phrasing,  which  in  the 
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nature  of  things  would  seem  to  be  almost  impossi- 
ble upon  the  organ,  and  yet  by  some  clever  man- 
agement he  did  give  ua  the  effect  of  phrasing,  even 
without  accent.  The  other  was  his  perfectly  firm 
and  even  time  in  fugue  playing.  This  was  felt  par- 
ticularly in  his  clear,  expressive,  and  most  satisfy- 
ing performance  of  the  great  Bach  B-minor  Prelude 
and  Fugue ;  he  knew  how  to  beep  it  going  at  its 
own  natural  and  steady  gait ;  it  was  played  thor- 
oughly in  tempo.  These  two  qualities  are  in  them- 
selves the  test  of  a  good  sound  organist.  Rarely 
have  we  ever  been  more  completely  absorbed  in  the 
delight  of  any  music  than  we  were  while  that  glo- 
rious prelude  and  fugue  went  sounding  on.  We 
were  not  so  particularly  interested  by  that  Funeral 
March  of  Guilmant ;  the  "  Chant  Seraphique," 
which  formed  its  middle  part,  seemed  to  us  too 
commonplace  as  to  idea  and  sentiment  to  pass  foi' 
the  song  of  seraphs.  It  showed  the  player's  easy 
mastery  of  difficuUies,  however,  in  a  convincing 
manner.  The  bold  and  imposing  Concert-Satz  by 
Thiele  was  brought  out  in  all  its  power. 

We  had  not  the  time  to  cross  the  Square,  direct- 
ly after  this,  to  Trinity  Church  and  hear  Mr.  Eddy 
on  that  organ.  There  he  played  the  following- 
pieces  : 

Otfertoire  on  Christmas  Carols Guilmant 

Sonata  in  D  minor A.  G.  Eitter 

O  Sanctissima Lux 

Communion  in  G Batiste 

First  Movement  from  First  Sonata Guilmant 

We  trust  that  Mr.  Eddy  will  visit  Boston  again 
during  the  coming  season,  and  that  we  may  hear 
him  on  the  Great  Organ  at  the  Music  Hall. 


The  Cincinhati  College  of  Music.  We  have  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Thom- 
as and  Mr.  E.  E.  Springer  and  other  citizens  of  Cincin- 
nati, but  have  only  room  at  present  for  Mr.  Thomas's 
letter  of  acceptance: 

mw  Torlc,  August  20, 1878. 
Messrs.  E.  E.  Springer,  Joseph  Longworth,  John  Bhil- 
lito,    George  K.  Shoenberger,    David  Sinton,   and 
others: 

Gentlemen :  I  acknowledge,  with  satisfaction, 
thereceipt  of  your  note  of  the  16th  inst.,  inviting  me  "to 
make  my  home  in  Cincinnati,  and  accept  the  musical 
direction  of  the  College  of  Music  of  Cincinnati."  I  ac- 
cept your  invitation,  with  a  fuU  sense  of  the  importance 
of  the  trust. 

This  project  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  Cm- 
cinnati  is  tihe  right  place  in  which  to  begin. 

We  want  concentration  of  professional  talent,  method- 
ical training,  such  .^s  we  have  in  other  branches  of  edu-. 
cation,  and  a  musical  atmosphere.  The  formation  of  a 
College,  such  as  you  propose,  realizes  one  of  my  most 
cherished  hopes,  and  I  shall  work  hard  to  make  it  supe- 
rior in  all  branches  of  musical  education. 

The  faculty  must  consist  of  professors  'eminent  in 
their  departments  of  instruction. 

With  tlie  assistance  of  a  complete  orchestra,  we  shall 
have  that  professional  talent  which  will  teach  the  stu- 
dents how  to  plav  on  all  orchestral  instruments.  I  am 
readv  to  begin  al"l  of  this  work  at  once,  and  advise  that 
the  College  be  opened  during  the  coming  autumn. 
Within  a  few  days,  I  shall  forward  to  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors a  preliminary  plan  of  the  course  of  instruction 
desirable  to  be  adopted. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  yours, 

Theodoke  Thomas. 


Chicago,  August  22. — There  is  little  stirring 
here  except  plans  for  the  fall  campaign.  During 
the  summer  there  have  been  a  number  of  concerts 
in  the  suburbs  which  have  brought  forward  a  num- 
ber of  our  best  musicians  in  ways  highly  creditable 
to  them. 

Among  our  young  singers  here  there  are  several 
who  give  promise.  The  most  advanced  of  these, 
just  now,  is  Miss  Grace  Hiltz  who  has  been  study- 
ing about  four  years  with  Mrs.  Hershey.  She  has 
appeared  in  public  a  large  number  of  times  at  the 
Hershey  concerts  with  constantly  increasing  favor. 
She  has  a  rather  strong  and  telling  voice,  which  is 
now  in  good  discipline  almost  throughout  its  com- 
pass. The  best  thing  about  this  girl's  singing  is  its 
excellency  in  general.  She  not  only  manages  her 
voice  well  as  to  attack,  execution,  etc.,  but  she 
phrases  well,  and  above  all  delivers  the  song  with 
intelligence  and  artistic  fire.  Her  enunciation  of 
words  is  as  finished  as  possible,  every  word  and 
syllable  of  her  text  being  as  clearly  enunciated  as 
the  best  elocutionist  could  do  it.  Within  the  last 
few  weeks  she  sang  at  Evanston  twice,  her  selec- 
tions embracing  Mozart's  "  Voi   che  sapete,"  Han 


del's  "  Hope  in  the  Lord "  (Wm.  Mason),  Schu- 
mann's "  Sunshine,"  Schubert's  "  Gretchen  at  the 
spinning  wheel,"  and  "  Wohin,"  Sullivan's  "  Dear- 
est Heart,"  and  Weber's  Scena  and  aria  from,  "  Der 
Freyschiitz  "  (the  prayer).  Her  best  work  on  these 
occasions  was  in  the  Schubert  songs,  Handel's 
"  Hope  in  the  Lord,"  the  Weber  piece  and  the  Sul- 
livan ballad.  The  wide  range  of  characteristics  re- 
quired for  success  in  so  dissimilar  works  will  be 
apparent  enough  to  singers ;  that  she  did  sncceed 
speaks  well  for  the  breadth  of  her  studies.  She  is 
certainly  a  very  desirable  concert  singer,  and  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  directing  attention  to  her  good 
points  because  her  accomplishments  are  of  a  partic- 
ularly solid  and  satisfactory  kind,  such  as  are  too 
often  wanting  in  young  singers.  I  understand  that 
Miss  Hiltz  will  devote  a  part  of  her  time  this  win- 
ter to  concert-singing  in  connection  with  a  quartette 
of  ladies,  one  of  whom,  Miss  Romeiss,  has  an  excep- 
tionally fine  contralto  voice.  I  have  not  neard  the 
quartette. 

Another  very  promising  young  singer  here  is 
Mies  Moran,  a  pupil  at  the  Musical  College.  Miss 
Moran  has  a  low  mezzo-soprano  or  contralto  voice 
of  good  body  and  fresh,  agreeable  quality.  Her 
studies  have  been  chiefly  in  the  Italian  school  and 
are  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  one  to 
determine  what  the  result  will  be. 

I  have  already  in  a  former  letter  referred  to  Mr. 
Rosenbecker,  the  director  of  the  Musical  College. 
This  fine  violinist  and  musician  is  meeting  with 
great  success  here.  He  played  lately  a  programme 
at  Evanston  in  which  he  gave  the  Bach  Chaconne, 
the  Beethoven  sonata  for  piano  and  violin  (Op^  30, 
No.  3),  a  legende  by  Wieniawski,  and  Vieuxtemps' 
Fantasie  on  Sclavic  airs. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  chief  point  of  this  let- 
ter, which  is  the  mention  of  a  notable  series  of 
three  piano  recitals  which  Mr.  Emil  Liebling  has 
lately  played  at  Evanston.  The  programmes  were 
selected  from  an  educational  stand-point,  and  were 
as  follows: 

I. 

Bach-Liszt — Grand  Prelude  and  Fugue.  G  minor. 

Beethoven — Sonata  in  C  sharp.  Op.  27,  Ko.  2. 

Rubinstein— Kamennoi-Ostrow,  No.  22. 

Schumann — "Etude  vom  Lied,"  Op.  12. 

Raff— Giga  con  "Variationi,  Op.  91. 

Liszt — Polonaise  Heroique  in  E. 
II. 

Mendelssohn— Prelude  and  Fugue,  Op.  35,  No.  1. 

Beethoven— Sonata  Pathetique,  Op.  13. 

Schumann— Kreisleriana  Nos.  1  and  2,  Op.  16. 

Henselt— Etude,  Op.  5,  No.  7. 

Grieg— Albumblatt,  Op.  12,  No.  7. 

Silas— Gavotte. 

Liebling— Concert  Waltz,  "Coeur-Dame." 

Liszt— a.    Soiree  de  Vienne,  No.  7. 

b.    Rhapsodic  Hongroise,  No.  12. 
III.    Chopin  Eecital. 

Concerto  in  F  minor.  Op.  21. 

(Second  piano  by  Mr.  Mathews.) 

a.  Blndes,  Op.  25,  Nos.  1  and  3,  Op.  10,  No.  12. 

b.  Nocturne  in  G,  Op.  9,  No.  2. 
c     Mazurka,  Op.  33,  No.  4. 
Scherzo  in  C  sharp.  Op.  39. 

a.    Prelude  in  D  flat. 

6.    Polonaise  in  A  flat,  Op.  53. 

Mr.  Liebling  is  a  pianist  who  deserves  to  be 
heard  in  Boston.  He  is  yet  young,  and  has  prac- 
ticed a  great  deal  since  his  return  from  Europe 
some  two  years  ago.  Towards  the  last  of  the  sea- 
son his  practice  suiTers  neglect  in  consequence  of 
the  entire  absorbtion  of  his  time  in  teaching.  But 
in  vacation  when  he  has  time  for  practice,  and  ear 
ly  in  the  season  before  he  back-slides)  as  our  Meth- 
odist brethren  call  it),  his  playing  is  something  re- 
markable. In  these  programmes  his  most  fortunate 
interpretations  (to  my  taste)  were  both  the  fugues, 
which  were  magnificently  done,  the  Schumann 
Kreisleriana  numbers,  the  little  piece  from  Rubin- 
stein, the  Raff  Giga,  and  variations  (a  beautiful 
piece  of  playing),  the  Liszt  12th  Rhapsody  and  the 
Chopin  Concerto. 

As  a  concert  player,  or  especially  for  piano  re- 
citals, Liebling  is  far  superior  to  any  one  else  here, 
as  he  has  a  much  larger  technique  than  the  others, 
and  more  nerve,  more  of  the  virtuoso  element.  I 
should  think  it  doubtful  whether  there  are  a  half- 
dozen  pianists  in  the  country  of  equal  ability,  in 
fact  I  doubt  if  there  are  three.  Mr.  Liebling  has  a 
large  repertory,  and  always  plays  in  public  with- 
out notes. 

Our  prospects  for  music  are  excellent  this  winter. 
We  have  a  good  string  quartette,  the  vocal  societies 
are  coming  to  the  front  in  a  more  manly  style  (the 
Apollo  Society  will  have  an  auxiliary  chorus  of 


ladies'  voices),  and  best  of  all,  arrangements  are 
well  advanced  toward  the  srganization  of  a  series 
of  symphony  concerts.  The  orchestra  will  consist 
of  fifty  pieces,  and  be  directed  by  Mr.  A.  Rosen- 
becker. The  business  management  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  Dr.  F.  Ziegfield,  and,  perhaps,  one  or  two 
others.  This  is  the  most  gratifying  bit  of  news  I 
have  been  able  to  communicate  for  some  time. 

And  this  reminds  me  to  speak  of  our  former  sym- 
phony concerts  under  Balatka's  leading,  which  were 
killed  by  the  newspapers  and  Theodore  Thomas. 
As  you  have  had  the  same  trouble  in  Boston,  and 
as  I  understand  that  the  Cincinnati  orchestra  is  in 
a  delicate  situation  from  a  similar  cause,  I  hereby 
enter  my  solemn  protest  against  a  continuance  of 
such  ill-advised  goings-on.  For  of  course  it  is  plain 
enough  to  any  musician  that  an  orchestra  playing 
together  constantly  like  Thomas's  ouc/ht  to  acquire  a 
finish  which  would  be  impossible  to  local  orches- 
tras put  together  as  occasion  requires.  Neverthe- 
less it  is  equally  apparent  that  the  musical  interests 
of  this  large  country  require  good  .symphony  or- 
chestras and  local  concerts  in  all  the  larger  cities. 
We  ought  to  have  them  in  Boston,  New  York,  Buf- 
falo, Cleveland,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  Louisville,  St.  Louis,  and  in  fact  in  every 
city  containing  seventy  thousand  inhabitants  and 
two  daily  pspers.  The  expense  is  not  great.  Look 
at  the  amount  of  money  that  has  been  expended  on 
the  Apollo  Club  in  this  city.  Within  five  years  it 
has  cost  fully  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  has 
given  fifteen  concerts.  (I  speak  at  random  as  to  the 
amount,  but  am  far  within  bounds).  In  return  for 
this  support  the  Club  has  sung  two  or  three  Canta- 
tas (Gounod's  •'  Bab3'lon's  Wave "  and  such),  and 
about  twenty  or  twenty-five  little  part-songs.  The 
Club  has  raised  the  standard  of  chorus  singing,  but 
it  has  not  afforded  a  series  of  programmes  repre- 
sentative of  the  best  things  in  music.  The  same 
amount  expended  in  symphony  concerts  would  have 
given  us  five  series  of  eight  concerts  each,  and  eight 
public  rehearsals.  In  these  forty  concerts  and  for- 
ty rehearsals,  we  might  have  heard  forty  sympho- 
nies, each  one  twice,  and  something  like  a  hundred 
other  important  works  for  orchestra.  To  state 
this,  is  to  demonstrate  the  superior  musical  value 
of  the  symphony  concerts.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
present  experiment  will  succeed. 

Dee  Fkeyschuetz. 


Mr.  Wm.  H.  Sherwood's  Normal  Musical 
Institute,  at  Lyons,  If .  Y. 

[From  The  Lyons  Eeirablican,  August  15.] 

The  final  concert  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Normal 
Musical  Institute,  assisted  by  some  of  the  pupils, 
took  place  on  Tuesday  evening,  and  was  attended 
by  a  large  and  brilliant  audience.  The  following 
wae  the  programme  ; 

"  Duo  Concettant,"  Op.  48.    [Arranged  for  two 

pianos  by  Henselt) Weber 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood. 

Aria  Eeligiosa — "Maid  of  Judah," Kiicken 

Miss  J.  Ettie  Crane. 
[Pupil  of  Mr.  Wheeler.] 

Waltz  Brillant— "  Magnetic," Arditi 

Miss  May  Alice  Vars. 

[Pupil  of  Mr.  Wheeler.] 

Piano  Solo—"  Rondo  Capriceioso," . . .  .Mendelssohn 

I\Iiss  Jennie  R.  May, 

[Pupil  of  Mr,  Sherwood,] 

"  Yeoman's  Wedding  Song," Poniatowski 

Mr.  Sumner  Salter. 
Piano  Solo — [Spinnerlied],  "  Spinning  Song" 
from  Wagner's  "  Flying  Dutchnian,"  ar- 
ranged for  pianoforte  bv Liszt 

Mr.  W.  H.  Sherwood. 

Song—"  Sing  Sweet  Bird," Ganz 

Miss  Julie  W.  Thornton. 
[Pupil  of  Mr.  Wheeler]. 

Piano  Solo— Impromptu,  A  flat,  Op.  29 Chopin 

Miss  Josle  E.  Ware. 
[Pupil  of  Mr.  Sherwood]. 
Trio  for  Female  Voices-"  Go,  Faithless  Clori  I" 

Cherubini 
Misses  Thornton,  Crane  and  Battelle. 

Song — "  Waiting  at  the  Brookside," Torrey 

Miss  J.  Ettie  Crane. 

Piano  Solo— Scherzo,  B  flat Moszkowski 

Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Sherwood. 

Vocal  Duet—"  See  the  Pale  Moon," Campana 

Misses  Thornton  .Tnd  Shrnnan. 
Duet  for  two  Pianos-"  Wanderer"  Fantasia 
in  C,  Op.  15.    [Arranged  from  Orchestral 

Score  for  two  pianos  liy  Liszt] Schubert 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W".  H.  Sherwood. 

The  duets  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood  were,  as 
usual,  tlioroughlj'  excellent  in  their  rendering,  be- 
ing not  only  through  all  their  intricacies  given  with 
unerring  accuracy,  but  being  also  infused  with  a 
life  and  spirit,  and  a  minute  attention  to  details  of 
expression,  that  gave  to  them  an  ahaiidon  and  effect 
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equal  to  a  solo  performance.  The  "  Wanderer  Fan- 
taisie,"  particularly,  was  an  admirable  performance 
of  a  most  grand  and  imposing  composition.  The 
two  songs  by  Miss  Crane  received  and  deserved 
hearty  applause.  Miss  Crane  has  a  voice  of  rare 
sympathetic  quality,  and  sings  with  perfect  intona- 
tion and  intelligent  discrimination. — Her  several 
appearances  during  the  Normal  will  long  be  re- 
membered with  pleasure  by  those  who  have  heard 
her.  Miss  Vars  made  her  first  public  appearance 
on  Tuesday  evening,  and  sang  the  Mao;netic  Waltz 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  "receive  an  enthusiastic  en- 
core. Miss  Thornton's  singing  was  also  received 
with  the  most  lively  manifestations  of  pleasure  ; 
her  song  "  Sing,  Sweet  Bird,"  being  rendered  with 
good  voice  and  taste. — The  "  Yeoman's  Wedding 
Day  "  was  simg  in  a  rollicking  manner  by  Mr.  Salt- 
er, and  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience. — 
Miss  May  played  the  Rondo  Capriccioso,  by  Men- 
delssohn, in  an  exceedingly  creditable  manner, 
showing  a  mastery  of  the  mechanical  difficulties, 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  the  piece.  The 
wierd  and  unique  Spinning  Song,  by  Liszt,  was 
played  by  Mr.  Sherwood  with  his  usual  freedom 
and  easy  mastery  of  technical  difficulties.  Mr. 
Sherwood  also  played  (taking  the  place  of  Miss 
Ware,  whose  illness  prevented  her  appearance),  a 
Tarantelle  by  Gustav  Schumann — -an  exquisite  com- 
position— with  great  delicacy  and  spirit.  Mrs. 
Sherwood's  selection.  Scherzo,  by  Moszkowski,  was 
played  with  a  remarkably  neat  touch  and  "  crisp  " 
execution.  It  is  an  elegant  composition  and  re- 
ceived a  fine  rendering.  The  vocal  trio  and  duet 
were  pleasant  features  of  the  evening  and  received 
hearty  applause.  The  concert,  as  a  whole,  was  a 
fitting  finale  to  the  work  of  the  Normal,  and  was 
immensely  enjoyed  by  the  large  audience  present. 

As  the  Normal  Institute  has  concluded  its  labors, 
a  brief  allusion  to  some  of  the  features  of  its  pro- 
ceedings may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  number  and  character  of  the  piano-composi- 
tions given  have  not  probably  been  equalled  on  any 
similar  occasion.  The  following  is  a  list,  by  au- 
thors, of  the  piano  works  that  have  been  given  : 

Bach Eleven  Compositions 

Beethoven Nine  Sonatas 

Handel One  Fugue 

Mozart Four  Compositions 

Schumann,  Robert Twelve  Compositions 

Schumann,  Gustav One  Tarantelle 

Schuhert,  Franz Five  Compositions 

Haydn One  Sonata 

Scarlatti One  Sonata 

Chopin Sixteen  Compositions 

Mendelssohn Five  Songs  without  "Words 

"V"on"Vreher Two  Compositions 

Liszt Six  Compositions 

Liszt-Bach Two  ComiDositions 

Liszt- "Wagner Four  Compositions 

Liszt-Schubert One  Composition 

Rubinstein Three  Compositions 

"V"on  Billow One  Composition 

Moscheles One  Composition 

Grieg Three  Compositions 

Moszkowsby Five  "Waltzes  and  Scherzo 

Rheinberger Two  Compositions 

Bargiel One  Composition 

Raff Four  Marches 

Saint-Saens One  Composition 

Brahms Two  Compositions 

Rufer One  Composition 

Kirchner One  Composition 

Dupont One  Composition 

Thalberg One  Composition 

KuUak Three  Compositions 

Hollander One  Composition 

Sherwood,  W.  H Three  Compositions 

Sherwood,  E.  H One  Composition 

One  hundred  and  seventeen  pieces  have  been 
played,  the  works  of  thirty-four  composers.  Of 
these  Mr.  Sherwood  has  played  the  greater  number, 
seventy-nine  solos,  while  Mrs,  Sherwood  has  played 
twenty-three  solos.  The  two  have  played  together 
fifteen  duets  and  concertos  for  two  pianos. 

These  were  given  at  five  concerts  and  nineteen 
recitals.  There  have  also  been  heard  at  two  or 
three  of  the  recitals,  some  admirable  piano  perform- 
ances by  Mr.  Fred.  C.  Hahr,  an  accomplished  pian- 
ist. There  has  also  been  given  an  organ  recital  by 
Mr.  Salter. 

The  work  of  the  Institute  has  been  carried 
through  most  successfully  from  beginning  to  end. 
Every  teacher  has  shown  special  adaptation  to  his 
or  her  particular  department. 

Mr.  Harry  Wheeler,  having  in  charge  the  depart- 
ment of  vocal  physiology  and  ctiltivation  of  the 
voice,  has  shown  himself  an  instructor  of  rare  skill. 
In  the  few  lessons  that  he  has  given,  a  marked  im- 
provement has  been  apparent  in  the  voices  of  his 
pupils,  while  his  lectures  have  been  full  of  interest 
and  profit. 

Miss  Crane,  in  presenting  the  subject  of  music  in 
public  schools,  has  delighted  every  member  of  the 
Normal,  by  her  ability  in  treating  her  subject. 


Mr.  Salter  has  aroused  a  lively  interest  in  the 
subject  of  organ  playing,  and  has  accomplished 
what  he  stated  at  the  first  to  be  his  object,  not  to 
make  accomplished  solo  organists,  but  to  give  his 
pupils  a  knowledge  of  the  instrument,  and  enable 
them  to  properly  use  it  in  church.  The  closing 
recital  given  by  pupils  on  the  organ  gave  some  idea 
of  the  work  done.  Pieces  were  played  which  the 
average  organ  student  does  not  attempt  to  play  be- 
fore several  months  of  steady  practice. 

Monsieur  Armand  Guys  gave  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  physical  relation  between  musical  sound  and 
pronunciation.  To  reach  his  aim,  he  wae  obliged 
to  treat  his  subject  in  a  most  careful  and  scientific 
manner. — The  point  of  view  which  he  chose  being 
the  most  accurate,  and  based  on  well-known  experi- 
ments, could  not  fail  to  be  very  valuable  to  the 
students  of  music.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that 
time  failed  him  to  treat  more  thoroughly  the  sub- 
jects on  which  he  only  touched. 

Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Sherwood  has  made  an  excellent 
impression  by  her  piano  performances.  She  is  a 
cultivated  artist,  and  probably  one  of  the  finest 
lady  pianists  in  the  country.  Her  technique  and 
her  musical  sensibility  give  her  playing  an  effect 
which  has  been  manifest  in  her  rendering  of  many 
difficult  and  classical  compositions. 

Mr.  L.  H.  Sherwood's  class  in  Harmony  has  been 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  profitable  features 
of  the  Institute.  Mr.  Sherwood's  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  of  musical  composition,  his  long 
experience  and  original  habit  of  mind,  have  enabled 
him  to  present  the  subject  in  a  particularly  clear 
and  comprehensive  manner.  His  methods  ef  instruc- 
tion are  not  only  lucid  and  thorough,  but  they  are 
also  peculiarly  interesting  and  fruitful  of  the  most 
satisfactory  resnlts  in  instilling  fundamental  princi- 
ples and  leading  up  to  thorough  scholarship. 

As  to  the  work  ef  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Sherwood,  the 
mere  giving  of  the  number  of  recitals  and  concerts, 
which  we  have  mentioned,  comprising  an  enormous 
mass  of  compositions,  mostly  of  considerable  length, 
and  requiring  every  possible  "variety  of  contrast 
and  shading,  as  well  as  a  perfect  mastery  of  every 
technical  difficulty  and  harmonic  intricacy,  required 
and  found  powers  and  training  both  intellectual  and 
physical,  such  as  are  possessed  by  few  pianists. 
When  to  this  are  added  the  most  artistic  and  fin- 
ished conception,  and  the  fact  that  he  usually 
played  from  memory,  we  attain  to  some  idea  of  the 
titanic  task  which  Mr.  S.  has  both  attempted  and 
realized.  It  is  his  highest  praise  as  a  teacher,  that 
those  of  his  pupils  to  whom  we  have  here  listened, 
have  attained  so  largely,  not  merely  his  technique, 
but  yet  more,  his  artistic  shading  and  finish.  As 
director  of  the  Institute,  in  general,  Mr.  Sherwood 
has  acquitted  himself  with  great  credit,  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all.  At  the  close  of  the  concert  Tues- 
day he  briefly  returned  thanks  to  the  citizens  of 
Lyons  for  their  hearty  co-operation  throughout  the 
session,  and  stated  that  it  was  intended  to  hold 
another  term  of  the  Institute  here  next  summer. 
This  announcement  was  received  with  applause. 

We  print  below  the  recital  programmes  since  onr 
last  issue : 

Recital  XYIII— Piano — August  9. 

1.  Sonata  for  two  Pianos,  D  major,  Op.  53, 

Mozart 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood. 

2.  Andante  and  "Variations  for  two  Pianos, 

B  flat.  Op.  76 Schumann 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood. 

Recital  XlX^Piano— August  12. 

1.  Theme  and  Variations,  B  flat,  Op.  13, 

Alexis  Hollander 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood. 

2.  Sonate,  [arranged  for  Concert  Performance 

by  Carl  Tausisr,] Domenico  Scarlatti 

Mr.  Sherwood. 

«    frt.    Psyche KuUak 

\b.    Tarantelle Chopin 

Mr.  H.  C.  Hahr. 

4.    Concerto,  A  minor,  Op.  54 Schumann 

Mr.  Sherwood. 

[Orchestral  part  supplied  on  a  second 

piano  Dy  Mrs.  Sherwood.] 

PnpiVs  Recital — Organ — August  13, 

PART  I. 

1.  Fugue,  A  minor Bach 

Miss  Carrie  Clark. 

2.  Two  Choral  Variations Bach 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Gilbert. 

3.  Postlude ^ Rink 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Carman. 

4.  Prelude  and  Fugue Bach 

Miss  Lucy  Clark. 

PART  n, 

1.  Song— Impatience Schubert 

Miss  Fannie  Battelle. 

2.  Fngue  for  Piano,  Pet.  ed..  No.  200 Bach 

Miss  EllaF.  Backus. 

3.  Swiss  Song Ecbert 

Miss  Carrie  Clark. 
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"Tocalj  with  Piano  Acoompaniment. 

Tho'  Poor,  I'm  a  Friend  to  Tou  stiU. 

C.    3.    E  to  F.  Butledcje.  30 

"  Do  not  despair  when  poverty  comes, 

Think  of  your  playmate,  dear  "Will !  " 

A  true  "  friendly  "  song,  which  is  good  to  sing. 

Land  of  Beauty.     Song  and  Chorus. 

G.     3.     d  to  E.  Murray.  30 

"  Far  away  in  the  Land  of  Beauty, 
But  nearer  and  nearer  each  day.' 
A  bright  song  of  promise  and  trust. 

Let's  Shut  our  Eyes.    From  "  Chimes  of 
Normandy."    Trio.     E  minor.     3.     E 
to  A.  Planquette.  40 

We  Must  Never  let  our  Hearts.    From 
"  Chimes  of  Normandy."    Song  and 
Trio.     A.     3.     E  to  F.  Planquette.  30 

From  the  popular  comic  opera,  one  being  the 
*'  trembling  "  trio  in  which  three  shivering  peo- 
ple mistake  each  other  for  ghosts,  and  the  other 
represents  the  bravery  ot  tHose  about  to  encoun- 
ter the  supernatural  visitants.    Nice  music. 

If  I  had  known.  C  minor.  3.  c  to  F.  Howard.  33 
■*  We  have  careful  words  for  the  stranger. 

And  smiles  for  the  sometime  guest.' 
Worth  possessing  by  every  one,  if  only  for  the 
beautiful  sentiment.  A  song  that  it  will  do  good 
to  sing. 

Caw !  Caw !  Quartet.   G.  3.  d  to  g.  Howard.  30 
*'  List  to  the  Spring's  glad  harbingers! 
Caw!  Caw!  Buzz!  Quack!  Ba-a-a!  Ziz!" 
Capital  comic  quartet. 

Molly  Doolan.     D.     3.    d  to  E.         McEvoy.  30 

"  The  shamrock  is  a  pretty  weed." 

A  true  Irish  ballad,  with  a  very  good  melody. 

Let  me  Rest  in  some  Beautiful  Valley. 

Song  and  Cho.     B6.    3.    d  to  F.     Danks.  30 
'*  When  the  sweet  purple  clover  in  summer 

is  found." 
Melodious  ballad  m  popular  style. 

One  sweetly  .Solemn  Thought.     D6.     3. 

d  to  E.  Ambrose.  30 

The  well-known  words  by  Phebe  Cary,  and  the 
music  is  beautifully  appropriate. 

Never  coming  Back  any  More.     G.     2. 

d  to  D.  MacLane.  30 

*■  As  we  go  up  the  shining  way." 
Quite  a  good  negro  "  Jubilee  "  song. 

My  Lass.  Baritone  Song.  C.  3.  a  to  E.  Diehl.  40 
"  Cheerily  clinks  the  windlass  chain." 
A  cheerful  sailor's  farewell  to  wife  and  home. 

Over  the  Shadowy  River.    Eft.    3.   b  to  d. 

Hoioe.  30 
'*  All  that  is  real;  that  never  dies. 
Over  the  shadowy  river  lies." 
One  of  the  sweetest  songs  on  a  well-known 
subject. 

Instrtunentali 

The  Phonograph.    Five  Easy  Pieces  for 

Piano,  by  Francis  Mueller,  each,  25 

No.  1.     Lily  Polka.     G.     2. 
"    2.     Circus  Galop.     C.     1. 
"    3.     Midnight  Polka.     C.     2. 
"    4.     Twilight  Schottische.     G.     2. 
"    5.    Naiad  Queen  Waltz.    D.    2. 

Happy  are  the  "  beginners  "  now-a-days !  They 
have  no  experience  of  the  dreariness  of  the  first  • 
few  weeks  of  piano  playing.    Such  easy,  well- 
made,  and  musical    first  piano  pieces  as   the 
above  will  be  treasures  to  any  teacher. 

Evening  Whispers.  Serenade.  Op.  96.  A.  3. 

G.  D.  Wilson.  50 
One  of  Mr.  Wilson's  beautiful  melodies,  so 
harmonized  as  to  produce  the  best  effect  with- 
out being  at  all  out  of  the  reach  of  ordinary 
players.  Op.  96,  in  Mr.  Ws  case,  means  that  he 
has  now  placed  96  good  pieces  before  the  public. 

Nancy  Lee.    Quick-Step.    4  hands.    C.    3. 

Maylath.  35 
Nancy  Lee  is  a  song  of  the  sea  which  pleases 
everybody.    Just  the  thing  then  for  a  pretty 
4-hand  piece. 

March.     From  the  Opera  Fatinitza.    4. 

hands.    C.    3.  Suppe.  75 

A  very  wide-awake  march,  and  vei"y  easy,  ex- 
cept that  the  left  hand  of  the  Primo  may  have  to 
encounter  some  little  difficulty  of  execution. 


Abbreviations.— Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
from  1  to  1.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
B6,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  below 
or  above  the  staff.  Thus:  '■  C.  5.  c  to  E,"  means  "  Key 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  be- 
low, highest  letter,  E  on  the  4th  space. 


Published   in   the   Autumn   and   Winter  of  the   Years   1877-78. 
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Concert  or  Exhibition  Songs. 

It  is  not  intended,  by  this  general  title,  to  designate 
songs  of  great  difficulty,  but  rather  those  of  a  character 
very  likely  to  win  aj)plause  from  an  audience  at  any  pub- 
lic performance. 

Songs  of   Emma  Abbott. 

On  the  title  p.ij^e  of  tliis  set  "will  he  found  a  fine  portrait  of 
tlie  g-ifted  songstress,  and  also  the  names  of  a  few  of  her 
favorite  songs.     We  here  describe  but  one. 

Ouvrez.  (Open  the  Door).  Mack  Auf!  Bolero  by 
Dessauer.     G  major  and  minor.     5.  d  to  g 

A  peculiar  and  pretty  scena,  whicli  has  .t  Spanish  charac- 
ter, althoup:h  the  words  are  English,  German  and  French. 
A  party  of  friends  are  supposed  to  be  returning  from  a  fes- 
tival or  fair  at  Sevilla,  and  are  makins:  a  din  at  the  door,  to 
arouse  the  pretty  maiden  who  could'iit  go,  butwho  has  been 
remembered  in  the  purchase  of  many  a  "pretty"  which  is 
now  ready  to  be  displayed. ' 

"  Und  lassen  dir  erzahlen, 

Von  San;z-,  und  Tanz,  und  Spiele.'' 
"  Ope  the  door,  my  love. 
For  I  have  much  to  tell." 

Triumphant  and  Glorious.  Bass  Song,  from  the  Ora- 
torio of  Job.    Sung  by  M.  W.  Whitney.   Composed 

by  Dr.  Wm.  Rimsell.      Do.  4.  A  (bass  clef)  to  e 

For  a  heavy,  rotund  bass  voice,  a  vei-y  effective  song.  The 
words  are: 

*'  Triumphant  and  glorious,  the  Lord  still  maintains 
His  Honor  victorious,  and  o'er  his  foes  reigns." 
These  are  repeated  in  many  ways  as  common  in  Oratorio 
solos. 

And  if  thou  wilt,  remember!  and  if  thou  wilt,  forget! 
Words  by  Christine  Bosnetti.  Music  by  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Morcjan.     Keys  of  G  and  E.     3.  E  to  E 35 

A  song  full  of  meaning,  that  has  been  simg  (doubtless  with 
applause)  by  ^Miss  Anne  Louise  Cary. 

*'  But,  dreaming  through  the  twilight, 
That  doth  riot  rise  nor  set, 
Haply,  I  may  remember. 
And,  haply,  may  forget." 
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Duets  and  Quartets. 


Lulu  is  floating  with  me.  Barcarolle.  Words  by  Chiz- 
zler.    Music  by  V.  Cinllo.    F.  3.  c  to  E 15 

One  of  the  sweetest  of  Boat  Glees,  of  which  it  is  sufficient 
to  give  some  of  the  words.  It  is  published  both  as  a  Song 
and  as  a  Quartet.    Mixed  Voices. 

"  Floating  along,  floating  along, 
Over  the  summer  sea. 
The  murmuring  wavelets  chorus  our  song, 
While  Lulu  is  floating  with  me." 

Bright,  Golden  City.  Quartet  for  Mixed  Voices.  E.  4. 
d  to  E 30 

By  O.  A.  Havena :  one  of  his  "  Four  Sacred  Songs." 
A  fine  musical  tribute  to  the  description  of  happy  land 
where        "  Seraphs  and  angels  their  glad  voices  raise, 

And  join  with  their  harps  in  a  glad  hymn  of  praise." 

My  Love  is  far  away.    B.  4.  F  to  b G.  L.  Osgood.  30 

A  part-song  for  Mixed  Voices,  and  is  of  excellent  quality. 
"  The  bees,  they  hum  'mong  opening  flowers. 
And  carol  birds  in  green  armed  bowers ; 
The  earth  is  kissed  by  fragrant  showers." 

The  Spring  Eeturning.     Duet.    E6.  4.  E  to  g.    Concone.  40 

The  "  maestro  "  Concone  calls  this  a  "  Nocturne,"  but  it  is 
full  of  the  brightness  of  a  fair  April  day.  "Words  are  in  Ital- 
ian and  English. 

"  E  spiran  le  foreste 
Vita  dolcezza  odor." 

Evening  pn  the  Lake.  Quartet.  Mixed  Voices.  Words 
by  A.  B.  Barrows.  Music  by  W.  J.  D.  Leavitt.  G. 
3.  d  to  g 40 

"  starlight  on  the  Lake ! 
Beautiful  Starlight!" 
A  very  bright  and  merry  affair,  aU  right  for  lake  or  har- 
bor i^arties. 

He  giveth  His  Beloved,  Sleep !    D.  4.  d  to  D.    Havens.  30 
A  beautiful  and  consoling  Song  in  four  parts,  (Mixed  voi- 
ces) with  an  Alto  solo. 

"  Sorrow  and  care  may  meet. 
The  tempest  cloud  may  lower; 
God  doth  his  own  in  safety  keep." 

Sunset.  Duet.  Words  by  Maria  X.  Hayes.  F.  3.  F  to 
F Giro  Pinsuti.  40 

"  As  thou  settest,  so  must  we. 
And  like  thee  shall  rise  at  morning." 
Good  thoughts,  set  to  music  by  a  skilful  hand. 


Piano  Pieces  with  Illustrated  Titles. 

Army  and  Navy  Grand  March.      F.  3.     A.  E.  Warren. 

The  illustration  is  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Monument  on 
Boston  Common.  A  valuable  one  to  keep  for  reference,  and 
the  March  is  one  of  those  played  by  the  bands  on  the  memo- 
rable occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  column.  A  copy  of 
the  march  is  among  the  documents  placed  in  or  under  the 
corner  stone  for  preservation.  The  music  is  powerful  and 
sufficiently  brilliant. 
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Pianoforte  Pieces  or  Rondos. 

Under  this  head  are  included  most  pieces  that  are  not 
Marches  or  Dance  Music  of  some  kind ;  as  Capriccios, 
Transcriptions.Descriptive  Pieces,  Eeveries  and  Nocturnes, 
and  perhaps  "  iSongs  without  Words"  and  the  more  melo- 
dious of  Etudes. 

La  Bacchanale  des  Gnomes.      2d  Etude  by  Edgar  H. 
Sher'fwod.    E6.   6 75 

In  this  stormy  piece  the  Gnomes  rush  through  all  sorts  of 
Chromatic  evolutions,  make  various  nimble  runs,  and  finally 
disappear  after  a  few  dozen  grand  leaps  in  chords.  A  stir- 
ring composition,  with  no  end  of  healthy  exercise  for  the 
fingers. 

The  Shepherd's  Dream.  Reverie.  By  W.  F.  Sudds.  A6.  4.  50 

This  graceful  composition  has  the  same  kind  of  rich  melody 
as  the  familiar  "  Shepherd  Boy,"  although  it  is  quite  adiffer- 
ent  piece.  There  are  plenty  of  bright  arpeggios  and  grace 
notes  in  profusion. 

Fairie's  Evening  Song.    Capriccio  for  Piano.   By  W.  F. 

Sudds.     Bb.  4 50 

Full  of  melody.  There  are  a  number  of  Chromatic  runs, 
some  rather  delicate  and  difficult  staccato,  double  note  pas- 
sages, and  other  things  requiring  nimble  fingers  and  a  well 
trained  •*  touch." 

fefl'eet  Bye  and  Bye.  Transcribed  by  A.  E.  Warren.  30 
Sweet  Bye  and  Bye.  Transcribed  by  Alberto  Himan.  40 
Here  are  two  arrangements  of  the  same  favorite  air,  about 
equally  good,  and  yet'differing  enough  to  make  both  inter- 
esting. Mr.  Himan's  (B^  3)  varies  simply  by  means  of  aTre- 
molo  and  various  chords ;  Mr.  Warren's  still  more  simp  ly,  by 
means  ot  a  melody  in  the  left  hand,  and  a  few  easy  arpeg- 
gios. This  favorite  song  seems  to  be  of  the  sort  that "  never 
tires.'' 

Evening  Bell.  Descriptive  Piece.  B6.  4.  Mendelssohn.  40 
This  is  an  outcome  of  a  plavful  spirit  in  the  composer,  and 
isfounded  on  the  notes  of  the  little  bell,  which  relentlessly  in- 
dicated the  time  of  departure  from  a  mansion,  where  he  was 
being  hospitably  entertained.  Somewhat  elaborate.  It  is  still 
an  impromptu,  "dashed  off  in  an  hour  or  two. 

Spring  Song.     F.    4 Edward  Fisher.  40 

This  is  almost  vocal  in  its  full  sway  or  rejoicing,  and  very 
fairly  illustrates  the  jiibilant  return  of  the  birds  and  the 
flowers. 

Romance.     Op.  26,  No.  1.     F.  3 Anton  Rubinstein.  40 

It  is  a  difficult  tiling,  and  quite  woithy  of  a  "master"  to 
compose  good  eaui/  music.  And  it  is  a  special  favor  to  play- 
ers when  a  celebrity  like  Bubin-tein  places  a  composition 
like  this,  which  is  in  perfect  taste,  on  a  plane  where  almost 
all  learners  can  reach  it. 

Capriccio  Brillante.     By  H.  M.  Dunham.     G.  5 60 

If  the  "  capricious  "  spirit  ur^je  vou  to  extreme  rapidity, 
tlien  the  degree  of  difficulty  will  be  the  0th.  But,  as  the 
construction  is  not  intricate,  there  will  not  be  much  diffi- 
culty, except  that  accumulated  by  speed.    Fine  practice. 

Morning  Promenade.    Characteristic  Piece.    Bft.   3. 

F.  Bendel.  40 

It  is  not  a  descriptive  piece,  but  expresses  in  a  musical 
way  the  bright  thoughts  suggested  by  the  fresh  scenes  of  the 
morning. 

Ten  Russian  Songs.      Selected  from  the  Pisnl  of  Kot- 

sipinsky.     3 Nathan  H.  Dole.  50 

The  Songs  of  Russia  are,  to  us,  almost  unknown.  It  is  bet  • 
ter  to  play  than  to  sing  them,  since,  in  the  latter  case,  we 
come  at  once  against  the  craggy  orthography,  which  one 
must  be  specially  talented  to  master.  These  are  strange,  but 
interesting  "  Songs  without  words." 

Pieces  for  Organ. 

Only  one  piece  is  here  given,  but  a  large  number  of  the 
best  quality  are  on  hand.     Lists  furnished  on  application. 

Short  Pieces  for  the  Organ.     By  W.  Spark Each  25 

Complete  75 
The  "  complete  "  copy  contains  5  pieces.    No.  1,  Prayer,  by 
Arcadelt.    No.  2,  Andantino  bv  Batiste.    No.  3,  Larghctto.  by 
Spohr.    No.  4,  Alia  Marcia,  by  Schumann,  and  No.  D,  Easy 
Prelude  for  Soft  Stops,  by  Spark. 

The  pieces  are  arranged  for  Manual  and  Pedal,  the  Pedal 
part  being  easy,  and  tlie  Manual  part  of  only  medium  diffi- 
culty. 
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The  tiuo  worTis  here  described  are  ver;/  properly  mentioned  and  comviended  in  company.     Both  are  excellent  books,  by  experienced 

and  successful  teachers.     Both  are  for  Singing  Classes,  and  have  the  same  end  of  thorough  instruction  in  view.     But  they 

reach  this  end  by  such  different  routes  that  one  ivill  not  interfere  icifh  the  other,  but  will  be  used  by  its  oiun  ^^public"  and 

by  the  kind  of  class  that  needs  it.     It  may  be  said,  however,  that  every  one  who  is  called  to  teach  a  Singing  School 

can  use  one  or  the  other  with  success;    so  that  the  two  are  quite  competent  to  fill  the  whole  field. 


NEW  BOOK  for  SINGING  SCHOOLS, 

By    Z.    0.    EMERSOJf. 


Price  75  Cts. 


$7.50  Per  Dozen. 


The  first  66  pages  of  Onward  are  taken  up  with  the  Elementary- 
Course,  in  which  all  the  essentials  of  the  study  are  noted  and  ex- 
plained, with  the  assistance  of  110  Practical  Exercises,  most  of  them 
with  words.  The  easiest  is  a  cZo,  re,  mi  exercise,  and  the  most  difficult 
is  a  simple  tune  in  four  parts. 

From  page  67  to  page  124,  Onward  is  an  exellent  easy  Glee  book, 

furnishing  both  study  and  recreation  for  learners  and  music  lovers 

cronerally. 

GLEES     AND     QUARTETS     IN     "ONWARD." 

Anvil  Chonis. 

By  and  By. 

Birds  in  the  i^arden. 

CN)me  to  my  home,  &c. 

Coiue  where  flowers,  &c. 

Days  of  youth. 

Drink,  drink. 

Drinking  gin. 

Evening  bells. 

Flow  on,  &c. 

Good  evening. 

Harvest  home. 

Here  in  cool  Grot. 

He  who  would  lead,  &c. 

I  don't  see  it. 

Tknow  a  hank,  &c. 

I'm  very  fond. 


Johnny  ran  yon  count. 
Katy  did. 
Live  in  love. 

]\Iarket.  day. 
Marching  To  battle. 
Merry  sings  the  lark. 
Morn  nlimgthe  lulls,  &r. 
Morning  is  coming. 
Music. 

Muscle  breakers. 
My  cottage  home. 
My  childhood's  home. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snibbs. 
Now  the  I'oll  of  the  drum. 
Oh  happy  we  will  he. 
Old  John  Cross. 


Sleigh-ride. 

Song  of  the  Dynamics. 

Song  of  the  Fairies. 

Star  of  the  twilight. 

The  Angel's  whisper. 

The  bell-ringer's  Glee. 

The  l>right  beautiful  May. 

The  Coquette. 

The  Cuckoo. 

Tlie  Nightingale. 

The  Painter  and  Rustic. 

The  rainy  day. 

The  spinning  lesson. 

Widow  and  Fatherless. 

Wake  up,  little  Daisy. 

We  cannot  give  thee  up. 

When  my  ship  comes  in. 


Queen  of  the  night. 
Iting  on  ye  hells. 

After  the  Glee  Department  we  are  favored  with  nearly  60  Hymn 
Tunes  and  Chants.     The  former  are  in  all  the  usual  metres  as  follows: 

IT  are  in  Lonj^  Metre.  12  are  in  Common  Metre, 

4        "    Short      "  11       "     rs  " 

12        "    8's  and  *7's  and  other  irregular  metres, 

"We  have  also  the  following 


Awake,  put  on  strength. 
Bow  down  thine  ear. 
Beautiful  are  thy  towers. 
Celestial  treasure. 
Hark  I  the  Herald  Angels  sing. 
Hosanna  to  the  Prince  of  Light. 
He  shall  give  His  Ancels  charge. 
In  the  silent  midnight.  &c. 


Jesus,  Lover  of  my  soul. 
Marvelous  Work. 
O  Praise  the  Lord. 
O  come  let  ns  sing. 
Patience,  poor  heart. 
Sing,  O  Heavens. 
The  love  of  Christ. 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Onward  has  the  variety,  if  not  the 
quantity,  that  is  found  in  Church  Music  Books,  and,  in  addition,  a 
large  number  of  wide-awake  pieces  of  secular  music. 


By  A.   M.   JOHJfSOJf. 
PmcE  60  Cts.  $6.00  Per  Dozen. 

This  tliorougli  book  has  for  its  entire  aim  the  teaching  of  note  read- 
iny.  Everything  else  is  ignored  or  deferred.  A  large  quantity  of 
agreeable  music  for  practice  is  provided,  probably  all  that  is  needed 
for  study  or  recreation  ;  but  if  more  for  the  latter  purpose  is  desired, 
the  low  price  of  the  book  nllows  it  to  be  used  in  connection  with  any 
cheap  collection  of  Glee,  Temperance  or  Revival  Music,  Gospel  Songs, 
or  any  Church  Music  book  that  happens  to  be  at  hand. 

To  the  45th  page  the  space  is  taken  up  with  the  explanation  of  the 
"Elements."  There  are  XLI  chapters.  One  thing  is  taken  up  at  a 
time,  and  it  is  explained  iu  the  clearest  and  simplest  manner  possible. 
The  teacher  is  referred  to  certain  numbers  of  the  Practice  Lessons 
and  to  certain  tunes  in  other  parts  of  the  book,  which  are  to  be  studied 
iu  connection  with  the  "thing"  to  which  we  are  attending.  After  all 
this  is  done,  and  the  questions  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  are  asked  and 
answered  correctly,  one  idea  is  firmly  and  securely  impressed  on  the 
lu-.ind  of  the  learner. 

77  Practice  Lessons,  all  in  one  part,  and  all  agreeable  melodies 
with  words,  follow  the  explanation.  The  easiest  tunes  are  like 
"  Bounding  Billows."     None  are  difficult. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  there  is  no  music  in  the  book  with  more 
than  3  sharps  or  flats ;  and  the  perplexing  subject  of  transposition  is 
left  for  its  proper  place,  that  is,  in  a  book  on  harmony,  or  an  advanced 
singing  book. 

There  are  moro  than  40  Hymn  Tunes.  In  the  "Elements"  we 
are  told  just  what  tunes  to  practice,  and  how  to  do  it. 

There  are  16  Anthems  and  Sacred  Pieces,  for  Concert,  Chorus  or 
Convention  practice,  and  also  24  Glees  or  4-part  Songs  for  the  same 
purpose. 

This  "  Method "  costs  half  as  much,  and  holds  about  half 
as  much  as  the  Chorus  Choir  Instruction  Book  by  the  same 
author.  The  larger  book  includes  everything  that  is  needed  in  the 
training  of  elementary  or  advanced  <^lasses.  Chorus  Choirs  and 
Singing  Societies. 


©THEM   BO©] 


won  eiHeiH©  v'hABi 


While  the  above  described  are  the  newest,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  "  any  work  that  you  have  never  seen,  is  new  to  you."    Of  the  numerous 
and  excellent  Singing  Class  books  published  by  Ditson  &  Co.,  mention  may  be  here  made  of: 

THU  EarCOaiE.    By  L.  O.  Emerson-.    $7.50  per  dozen.    (For  Singing  Schools.) 

CHOICE  VmOS.     By  W.  S.  TiLDEN.     §9.00  per  dozen.     (For  Ladies  Classes.) 

HKSH  SCHOOIi  CHOIR.    By  Emeesojj  &  TiLDEN.    S9.00  per  dozen.    (For  HigU  Schools,  Seminaries,  &o.) 
I»EBKIWS'  SiareiI¥G  SCHOOI,.    15y  W.  O.  Perkins.    $6.75  per  dozen.    (For  Sinking  Schools.) 

THE  80]¥Ci- JtlOnTARCH:,    By  PALMEit  .^nd  Emerson-.    $7.50  per  dozen.    (For  Singing  Schools.) 

EMEBSOWS  Si::S'GI3rC!- SCHOOI,.    By  L.  O.Emerson.    ,?7.50  per  dozen,    (for  Singing  Schools.) 

Good  Singing  School  courses  will  also  be  found  in  the  Salutation  and  other  recent  Church  Music  books,  and  quite  a  grand  one  (for  gentlemen 

only)  is  W.  O.  Perkins'  Male  Voice  Glee  Book. 


3l^~Any    Book    mailed,    post-free,    for    the    Retail    Price. 
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Whole  No.  976. 


BOSTON,  SATUEDAY,  SEPT.  14,  1878. 


Vol.  XXXyni.  ISo.  12. 


Dwight's   Journal    of   Music, 

Published  every  other  Saturday 
OLI-VEK,    IDITSOKT    <te    OO. 

451  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass, 


JOHN      S  . 


D  W  I  G  H  T, 


EDITOR. 


4^TERMS.— If  mailed  or  called  for,  $2.00  per  annum; 
delivered  by  carriers,  $2.50.    Payment  in  advance. 

Advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  the  following  rates  : 
One  insertion  per  line  30  cents. 
Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line,  20  cents. 
Special  rates  for  yearly  cards. 

J.  8.  SPOONER,  PRINTER,  17  PROVINCE  ST. 
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New  England  Conseryatory  of  Music, 

BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL, 
Seventy-five  Enaineiit  luNtructor!^. 

Largest  Music  School  in  the  'Wond. 

I8,000    PUPILS 

since  its  or ganization  in  1867.  Instruction  in  all  branch- 
es, by  the  most  eminent  artists  and  teachers,  to  pupils 
in  every  stage  of  advancement,  in  private  and  in  small 
classes.  Collateral  advantages,  consisting  of  Lectures, 
Concerts,  and  General  E.^ercises,  equivalent  to  XSS 
LESSONS  EACH  TERM.  Tuition  exceptionally  low. 
Evening  classes.    Situations  procured  for  pupils. 

OrEar    AXIi    THE    YEAM. 
Terms  begin  in  September,  November,    February  and 
April,  respectively. 

For  Circulars  giving  full  information  of  the  Con- 
servatory, the  College  of  Music  (Boston  University), 
the  New  England  Musical  Bureau,  and  the  Noksial 
Musical  Institute,  address 

E.  XOCMTEE,  Music  Hall.  Boston. 
SITUATIONS  PROCURED. 
Music  Teachers,  Organists,  Choristers,  Choir  Singers 
and  Concert  Soloists  desiring  engagements  are  invited 
to  register  their  names  with  the  NEW  ENGLAND  MU- 
SICAL BUREAU.  Connections  extensive.  Facilities 
unrivalled.    Address  (enclosing  stamp): 

E.  XOTIRarEE,  Iflanag-er. 

Music  Hall,  Boston.  Mass. 


ST.   MARY'S   ACADEMY, 

NOTRE    DAME,    INDIANA. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Sisters  of  Holy  Cross.  The 
course  of  studies  is  thorough  in  the  Classical,  Academi- 
cal and  Preparatory  Departments.  No  extra  charge  for 
French  or  German,  as  those  languages  enter  into  the 
regular  course  of  studies. 

The  Slusical  Department  is  conducted  on  the  plan  of 
the  best  Conservatories  of  Europe.  In  the  Art  Depart- 
ment the  same  principles  which  form  the  basis  for  in- 
struction in  the  great  Art  Schools  of  Europe,  are 
embodied  in  the  course  of  Painting  and  Drawing.  Pupds 
in  the  schools  of  Painting  and  Music  may  pursue  a  spec- 
ial course.  Those  who  h.ave  passed  creditably. through 
the  Academic  and  Classical  course  receive  the  Graduat- 
ing Gold  Medals  of  the  Departments. 

Graduating  Medals  are  awarded  to  Students  who  have 
pursued  a  special  course  in  Conservatory  of  Music,  or  m 
the  Art  Department.  Gold  Medal  for  German,  presented 
by  Rt.  Kev.  Bp.  Dwenger,  Fort  Wayne.  Gold  Medal  for 
Domestic  Economy,  presented  by  Rt.  Rev.  Bp.  GUmour, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  'Gold  Medal  for  French,  presented  by 
Very  Rev.  E.  Boriii,  Sup.  General  of  the  Order  of  Holy 
Cross.  Gold  Medal  for  Painting  and  Drawing,  presented 
by  Dr.  Toner,  Washington,  D.C.  Gold  Medal  for  Chris- 
tian Doctrine,  presented  by  Mrs.  M.  M.  Phelan,  Lancas- 
ter, Ohio. 

Number  of  Teachers  engaged  in  the  Preparatory, 
Academical  and  Classical  Departments,      ...    14 

Modern  Languages, 6 

Drawing  and  Painting, B 

Instrumental  Music, 1^ 

Vocal  " 2 

Dress  making,  plain  and  fancy  Needle-work,         .         7 

Simplicity  of  dress  enforced  by  rule. 
For  Catalogues,  address 

mOVHER  SVPEItlOK, 
St.  Mary's  Avatlcniy.  aTotrc  Dame  P.O., 
972-76]  St.  JoseiiUs  Co.,    Kncliana. 


THE  HARMONIA. 

This  is  the  Harmonious  title  of  a  new  Male  Voice 
book  of  Glees,  Quartets,  &c.  It  is  entirely  new,  having 
been  prepared  and  translations  furnished  by  Mr.  L.  C. 
Elson,  from  new  and  fresh  materials. 

GERMAN  AND  ENGLISH  WORDS. 
4  Voice  Parts,  each  60  cts. 
Piano  Score,  SO  cts. 
Complete,  $2.50, 

EDWARD  SCHUBERTH    &  CO., 

Music  PnWisliers,  Importers  and  Dealers. 

"  All  the  latest  Publications." 
23  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK. 

969  Broadway  Side,  bet.  15th  and  16th  Sts. 


!  !    ONWARD    I  ! 

0N-V7ARDis  thenameof  L,  0.  EMERSON'S  book  for 
SINGING  CLASSES  for  tlie  season  of  1878-79.  A  new 
and  fresh  collection  of  the  laest  Secular  and  Sacred 
Music,  with  a  full  Instructive  Course.  Teachers  will 
please  examine.  52  Glees,  56  Sacred  Tunes,  and  15  An- 
thems are  provided.    Price  $7,50  per  dozen. 


THE  GHUEOH  OFFERING! 

By  L.  O.  EMEESON.  As  this  fine  book  contains  a 
Hundred  Anthems,  Motets,  etc.,  all  of  the  best  quality, 
it  is  a  fine  book  for  any  choir,  and  will  be  extensively 
used  as  an  Anthem  Book.  Its  first  design,  however,  is 
for  the  use  of  Episcopal  Choirs,  and  it  has  the  great- 
est variety  ever  brought  together  of  Anthems,  Venites, 
Cantates,  Jubilates,  Glorias,  and  of  all  other  pieces 
used  in  the  service.  Should  be  universally  used.  ($12. 
per  dozen.) 

Novello's  Publications. 

The  most  striking  and  popular  Choruses  of 
the  Oratorios,  the  Operas,  favorite  Cantatas, 
Odes,  Masses,  etc.,  etc.,  added  to  which  are 
large  numbers  of  separate  Anthems,  Canticles, 
Glees,  and  Four-Part  Songs. 

These  very  convenient  publications,  (a  thous- 
and or  more  in  number),  include  almost  every 
good  thing  in  Chorus  form  that  can  be  called 
for.  The  prices  of  most  of  them  vary  from  S  to 
15  cents  per  copy. 

Novello's   Octavo  Editions 

of  Services  by  Modern  Composers.  Sixty  Servi- 
ces, or  Parts  of  Services,  by  first-rate  English 
composers.  The  Credos,  Te  Deums,  Jubilates, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  also  published  separately. 

Novello's  Part-Song  Booi<. 

Second  Series.  A  Collection  of  Four-part  Songs 
and  Madrigals,  by  Modern  Composers. 

There  are  Twenty  volumes  in  the  series,  each 
containing  6  to  8  of  the  best  Part-Songs.  Sepa- 
rately, 6  cts.  to  15  cts.  Each  book  or  volume  50 
cts. 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co., 

0.  H.  DITSON  &  00„  J.  E.  DITSON  &  00., 

New  York.  Phila. 

SOLE    AGENTS 

For  the  United  States  for  Noyello's  Pilications, 


V  0  0  A  L  . 

Tho'  Poor,  I'm  a  Friend  to  You  still. 

C.     3.     EtoF.  Eutledrje.  30 

Land  of  Beauty.    Song  and  Chorus. 

G.     3.     d  to  E.  Murray.  80 

Let's  Shut  our  Eyes.    From  "  Chimes  of 

Normandy."    Trio.     E  minor.     3.     E 

to  A.  Planquette.  40 

We  Must  Never  let  our  Hearts.     From 

"  Chimes  of  Normandy."    Song  and 

Trio.     A.     3.     E  to  F.  Planquette.  30 

If  I  had  known.  C  minor.  3.  c  to  F.  Howard.  35 
Caw !  Caw !  Quartet.  G.  3.  d  to  g.  Howard.  30 
Molly  Doolan.     D.     3.     d  to  E.  ilcEvoy.  30 

Let  me  Rest  in  some  Beautiful  Valley. 

Song  and  Cho.     Tib.    3.    d  to  F.     Banks.  30 
One  sweetly  Solemn  Thought.     T)b.    3. 

d  to  E.  Ambrose.  30 

Never  coming  Back  any  More.     G.     2. 

d  to  D.  MacLane.  30 

My  Lass.  Baritone  Song.  C.  3.  a  to  E.  Diehl.  40 
Over  the  Shadowy  River.    E6.    3.    b  to  d. 

Howe.  80 
Herald  of  Summer.     Quartet.    G.  3.    c  to  g. 

Buffington.  40 
Sailor's  Prayer.     (II  Marinaro).      E6.    5. 

b  to  E.  Mattel  40 

Loved  at  Last.     With  Portrait.     D.  4. 

a  to  F.  Kimball.  50 

Open  thou  thy  Gates.     (Teraisle,  ouvre-toi). 

A  minor.     4.    G  to  g.  Gounod.  40 

The  Dog  and  the  Shadow.     6.  3.    d  to  P. 

Tours.  40 
The  Blue  Alsatian  Mountains.    E6.  8. 

E  to  g.  Adams.  40 

Instrinncntal. 

The  Phonograph.     Five  Easy  Pieces  for 

Piano,  by  Francis  Mueller,  each,  25 

No.  1.     Lily  Polka.     G.     2. 
"    2.     Circus  Galop.     C.     1. 
"    3.     Midnight  Polka.     C.     2. 
"    4.     Twilight  Schottisohe.     G.     2. 
"    5.     Naiad  Queen  Waltz.     D.     2. 
Evening  Whispers.  Serenade.  Op.  90.  A.  8. 

G.  D.  Wilson.  50 
Nancy  Lee.    Quick-Step.    4  hands.    C.    3. 

Maylath.  35 
March.    From  the  Opera  Fatinitza.    4. 

hands.     C.    3.  Suppe.  75 

Minnesota  March.  C.     8.  Varneij.  30 

Quadrille,  from  "Bells  of  CorneviUe."    3. 

Cooie.  40 
Valse  Brillante,  fi'om  "  Bells  of  Corne\'i)le." 

E6.  3.  Richards.  50 

Fantasie,  from  "Bells  of  CorneviUe."    4. 

Various  keys.  Lott.  80 

Benefice  Quadrille.        3.  Sesch.  40 

Knights 'of  Honor  March.  F.      3. 

3lary  A.  Knight.  30 
Chimes  of  Normandy.    By  Planquette. 

Rondo  Valse.  A6.    3.  Bicliards.  (iO 

No.  5.    O,  ye  Tears !    C.  2.  SniaUwood.  40 

"    8.     When  Sparrows  build.  C.  2.     "  40 

Piano  Compositions  of  Carl  Bohm. 

1.  Wedding  Waltzes.    (Hochzeits 

Walzer).      3.  50 

2.  Wedding  Slarch.  40 

3.  Domino  Grand  Waltz.     A6.  3.  40 

4.  Chimes  of  the  May-Bolls.     Elegant 

Mazurka.     Wi.  4.  35 

5.  The  Hunter's  Call.    D.  8.  40 

6.  Grenadier  Polka  Militaire.    E6.  3.  40 


Music  by  Mail.— Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  eipeneo 
being  one  cent  for  every  two  ounces,  or  Iractiou  thereof, 
one  or  t«'o  cents  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music.  Persons 
at  a  distnuco  will  lind  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
these  rates. 


DWIGHT'S    JOUENAL    OF    MUSIC 


Awarded  to  L.  POSTAWKA  &  CO.,  Cambridgeport, 
Mass  The  United  States  Centennial  Commission  an- 
Tionnces  the  toUowhm-  as  the  basis  of  an  Award  to  Louis 
PostIwka  &  Co.,  Carahilrtgeport,  Mass.,  for  PXAR'O 
.■STOOIi.  Report.— For  inpcenuity  of  construction,  and 
tirmnoss  find  immovahilily  when  in  use. 
nimucsb  .iuu  ^  ^  G-OSHOEN,  Director-General. 

rsEALl  J-  R-  HAWLEY,  President. 

Attest:  J.  L.  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 

•  '  We  think  the  Stool  one  of  the  best  ever  offered  to  the 
public  STELNWAY  &  SONS,  New  York." 


■n  /TTTCNTn  Kealizing  how  much  time  and  effort  are 
iVLUoiu.  consumed,  both  by  Professionals  and 
Amateurs,  in  the  search  for  good  music,  m  sufacrent 
number  and  variety  for  the  constant  demand,  Miss 
Brown  offers  lier  assistance  in  selecting  it,  for  teaching 
or  concert  purjioses,  or  to  increase  private  repertoires. 
This  has  been  done  successfully  in  England,  and  tils  a 
great  need  here. 

References:— Mr.  Wm.  H.  Sherwood,  Eev.  Dr.  0.  A. 
Bartol.  ^gg  MARIE  A.  BROWN, 

P.  O.  Box  900,  Boston. 

N  B.— Not  an  agency,  nor  carried  on  in  the  interest  of 
any  firm.  °°^ 


BARET,    Vocalist    and 
Teaober  of  Vocal  Music.     124  Chandler  St. , 
near  Columbus  Avenue. 


M' 


GW.  FOSTER,  Conductor  and  Vocalist,  will  resume 
.  Lessons  on  and  after  Oct.  9, 1875,  at  690  Washington 
Street,  rooms  of  Woodward  &  Brown,  Boston.  Call  Sat- 
urdays from  11  to. 12  o'clock. 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO., 

Publishers  of  Music  and  Music  Books.    Dealers 
in  Pianos,  Eeed  Organs,  and  all  other  Musical 
Instruments,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
4*«  &  4:i»l   W^asliiiigton  Street,   Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO., 

[STJCCESSOKS  TO  J.  L.  PETERS,] 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
S4:3  BroaUway,  Wew  York. 

[successors    to    lee    &    WALKER,! 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music 
and  Musical  Merchandise. 

93-3  CUestnnt  Street,  PbtladelpUia. 

The  above  three  stores  have  close  connections, 
so  that  the  same  music  and  the  same  music 
books  may  be  seen  and  are  for  sale  in  eaoli 
store;  as  also  in  the  stores  of  the  following 
special  Agents : 

Music  Publishers,   and  Wholesale    and  Retail 
Dealers  in  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musical 
Instruments,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
The  largest  stock  in  the  North  West. 
Chicago,  III. 

Sherman,  Hyde  &  Co., 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Music,  Music 
Books,  Musical  Instruments  and  Musical  Mer- 
chandise. 

San  franciKCO. 


FOR    THE    NEXT    BVJUSiCAL    SEASOB^. 


Clarke's  Reed  Organ  Melodies. 


By  Wm.  H.  Claekh,  |2.50  in  Boards,  $3.00  in  Cloth,  $4.00  Gilt.  A  great  deal  of  music 
made  for  Reed  instruments  is  merely  Piano  music.  It  is  quite  true,  that  on  the  modern  Reed 
•  Organ,  one  can  play  anything  in  the  compass  of  the  instrument,  providing  the  music  is  not  too 
rapid  for  the  clear  "  speech"  of  the  reeds,  and  produce  a  good  effect.  Still  there  is  a  true 
Reed  Organ  Music,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  instrument,  and  sounds  better  on  that  than  on 
anything  else. 

This  kind  of  music  almost  exclusively  fills  the  collection  of  "  Melodies."  A  little  concession 
is  made  to  convenience  of  playing  among  amateurs,  by  retainiug  a  simple  chord  bass,  which 
will  be  found  attached  to  i^art  of  the  pieces.  Otherwise,  the  airs  are  in  strict  Eeed  organ  style,  as 
will  be  well  believed  by  those  who  accidentally  commence  at  the  beginning,  and  are  drawn  on 
by  the  beauty  of  the  contents,  until  one  is  really  reluctant  to  leave  the  book  before  the  end  is 
reached.    There  are  200  pages,  full  Sheet  Music  size,  and  about  120  pieces. 


{In  Prospect). 


Blarke'g  Harmonio  School  for  the  Organ. 


Bt  Wm.  H.  Clarke. 


This  fine  book  will  be  ready  for  the  use  of  Organists  on  their  return  from  the  summer  vaca- 
tions. A  glance  at  the  manuscript  will  show  that  the  author  is  quite  likely  to  make  as  happy  a 
"hit"  as  in  the  case  of  his  "Modern  School  for  Reed  Organs"  which  has  been  a  perfect  success. 

The  present  book,  which  is  for  Pipe  Organs,  aims  to  train  the  learner,  at  one  and  the  same 
time  to  play  on  the  organ,  and  to  compose  and  extemponse  on  it.  Thus,  after  mastering  some 
explanations,  and  working  through  a  number  of  the  usual,  (and  some  unusual)  exercises,  he 
is  allowed  to  study  an  organ  piece  in  two  parts.  No  sooner  has  he  studied  it,  than  he  is  told 
how  it  is  made : — how  he  can  make  one  like  it ;  and  may  begin  to  put  two  little  musical  ideas 
together  in  a  ruleable  way,  so  as  to  produce  a  very  short  organ  piece,  but  one  of  good  combina- 
tion. On  this  plan,  practice  and  composition  go  on  together,  until  the  young  organist,  at  his 
.  first  essay  in  playing  in  public,  is  able  reasonably  well  to  make  his  own  interludes  and  volun- 
taries. 


By  L.  O.  Emerson. 


A  book  for  Singing  Classes.  The  demand  for  books  especially  denoted  to  the  needs  of  singing" 
classes  continues  unabated ;  and,  very  properly,  this  demand  is  in  the  direction  of  secular, 
more  than  sacred  music ;  since  to  many,  it  seems  like  trifling,  to  practice  the  sounds  of  the 
scale,  and  the  technics  of  singing,  in  connection  with  what  should  be  sung  in  a  "reverential" 
way.  The  brilliant  "  Onward  "  will  be  well  filled  with  the  most  interesting  music,  of  all  kinds 
-  that  are  useful  to  practice. 

{Just  Fuhlished). 

JDMsi's  New  Moi  fir  Tloriili  Base.  $1.00.  ......,„.,„. 

A  remarkably  clear,  easy  and  thorough  method  of  learning  to  play  Church  Music,  Glee 
Music,  and  all  Music  containing  Chords,  or  that  has  Four  or  more  Parts.  All  who  play  for 
other  people  to  sing  need  to  learn  to  play  Chords,  and  these  instructions,  which  are  simplicity 
itself,  and  these  exercises,  will  enable  one  to  do  it,  even  without  a  teacher,  tlius  greatly  enrich- 
ing the  fullness  of  the  Organ  or  Piano  playing.  Order  by  full  title,  Johnson's  New  Method  for 
Thorough  Base. 


The  Church  Offering. 


Bij  L.  0.  EMERSOJf. 


This  book  brings  together,  for  the  first  time,  all  the  music,  both  in  Anthem  and  Chant  form, 
that  is  needed  to  make  variety  in  the  service  of  Episcopal  churches.  The  Anthems,  Te  Deums, 
Glorias,  &c.,  will  however,  sound  well  in  any  place;  and  the  collection  will  be  valuable  as  an 
Anthem  book  for  any  choir. 

{Just  Published). 

THE  EUDIMENTS  OF  MUSIC.    50  cts,    by  wm.  h.  cummikos. 

This  is  a  new  and  very  sensible  Primer  of  Music,  which  commences  with  the  idea  that  sounds 
are  represented  by  lines  and  spaces,  and  their  length,  by  notes ;  an  idea  which  is  valuable 
enough  to  commend  the  whole  book,  which  is  a  good  one  to  place  in  a  pupil's  hands. 

{Just  Published). 

"^  1©®      WW  ©IPs       By  ERNEST  PAUER. 

A  very  "nice"  book,  which  contains  the  Scales,  Arpeggios,  exercises  in  Thirds,  &o.,  &c., 
being  about  all  the  stock  of  those  who  make  instruction  books.  Plain  explanations,  a  history 
of  the  Pianoforte,  and  a  list  of  musical  terms,  make  this  a  valuable  collection  of  materials. 

{Just  Published). 

THE   ORGAN.      80  cts.      Bt  dr.  John  Stai^er. 

A  very  attractive  and  useful  work,  with  history  and  description  of  the  Organ,  illustrated 
with  plates,  directions  for  practice,  a  full  pedal  course,  and  a  number  of  exercises  and  pieces 
for  study. 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  449  &  451  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


0iirtial  0f 
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For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Three  Sonnets, 

PAST. 
Irrevocable,  chanfjeless,  deathless  Past, 
Thou  wholly  and  forever  art  our  own, 
Wlio  canst  not  be  undone  or  overthrown 
By  scorching  suns  or  withering  tempest's  blast. 
But  dost  defy  the  gods !— "We  hold  thee  fast 
As  we  may  grasp  that  gem  from  shores  unknown, — 
Itself  the  symljol  of  a  day  long  flown,— 
That  surging  sea-waves  bring  and  upward  cast. 
And  what  thy  shining  chambers  may  enfold, — 
The  pearly  dew-drop  of  some  ecstasy, 
Or  a  dark  sting  of  anguish,  that  of  old 
Drew  smiles  or  bloody  tears  relentlessly,— 
Even  sorrow  into  beauty  grows  at  last. 
Embalmed  in  thy  transfiguring  gold,  O  Past  I 

PBESEJfT. 
But  Present,  thou,  who  through  eternity 
Flow'st  like  a  river  in  whose  midst  we  stand, 
Where  we  would  vainly  stay  with  outstretched  hand 
One  of  the  drops  rolled  on  resistlessly, — 
"What  shifting  image  may  be  glassed  in  thee. 
Or  clouds  or  lights,  a  fruitful,  fragr.ant  land, 
Orbarren  fields  of  burning  desert  sand, 
We  comprehend  not  thy  strange  mystery. 
Thou  art,  yet  art  not,  thou  dost  live  and  die 
Each  moment,— from  the  hour  that  goes  before 
Tak'st  wherewith  to  sustain  and  satisfy 
The  life  that  for  a  breath  endures,  no  more 
To  yield  it  up  to  her  who,  still  and  fast. 
Even  now  has  changed  into  that  deatlile^s  Past. 

FUTURE. 
And  thou,  unfathoraed  Future,  all  unknown, 
That  coverest  like  a  misty  cloud  and  gray. 
The  darkness  of  an  unfamiliar  way. 
How  long,  how  brief  xxntil  thou  too  hast  grown 
Into  that  gliding  drop  or  shimmering  stone? — 
"What  hidest  thou?    The  lightning's  lurid  ray 
That  shall  destroy  us,  or  the  smiling  day 
"Whence  night  and  tempest  have  forever  flown  ? — 
"We  cannot  guess; — as  our  blind  p.ath  we  grope 
Like  one  to  whom  the  sunlight  waxes  dim, 
May  but  reach  out  and  with  undying  hope 
Cling  closer  to  the  tender  hand  of  Him 
To  whom  no  day  is  ended  or  begun. 
But  Present,  Past  and  Future  are  as  one  I 

— Stoart  Sterne. 

Additional  Accompaniments  to  Bach's 
and  Haendel's  Scores. 

(Second  Extract  from  "W.  F.  Ahthorp's  article  in  the 
September  Atlantic.) 

The  question  of  how  additional  accompani- 
ments are  to  be  "written  to  Bach  and  Handel 
scores  is  really  a  double  one.  The  first  and 
more  important  is  in  what  style  the  filling  out 
of  the  figured  continue  is  to  be  done ;  the  sec- 
ond is  upon  what  instrument,  or  instruments, 
the  added  parts  are  to  be  played.  This  second 
question  seems  of  easy  solution  at  first  sight; 
the  almost  universally  accepted  tradition  being 
that  the  composers  themselves  used  the  organ, 
and  in  some  cases  the  harpsichord  or  spinet. 
But  there  is,  notwithstanding,  a  great  difiiculty 
in  the  matter.  The  majority  of  Hiindel's  vocal 
works  are  either  concert  compositions  or  else 
dramatic  works,  which  the  great  change  in  the 
art  of  dramatic  musical  wi'iting  since  his  time 
has  driven  from  the  stage,  and  which  our  mod- 
ern taste  can  find  acceptable  only  in  the  con- 
cert room.  Bach  wrote  mainly  for  the  church  ; 
but  the  altered  fashions  of  our  day  make  the 
availableness  of  his  church  cantatas  for  pur- 
poses of  divine  worship  very  questionable;  at 
all  events,  they  could  be  used  only  in  the  Ger- 
man Lutheran  church  service.  Bach's  oratori- 
os and  cantatas  come  to-day  as  much  within 
the  domain  of   the   concert-room  as  Handel's 


works.  Now  the  number  of  concert  halls  in 
the  world  which  possess  an  organ  is  exceed- 
ingly limited,  so  that  the  enforced  use  of  an 
organ  in  these  scores  would  shut  the  doors  of 
many  choral  societies  upon  them  at  once.  But 
more  of  this  farther  on;  let  us  consider  the 
more,important  and  vital  question  first.  How 
is  the  figured  continuo  to  be  worked  out  ? 
There  are  many  opinions  on  the  subject.  That 
something  needs  to  be  done,  even  in  those 
scores  in  which  there  is  no  figuring  to  the  con- 
tinuo, is  agreed  by  every  one.  Bach  and  Han- 
del never  showed  the  slightest  symptoms  of 
being  of  the  opinion  that  a  melody  and  bass 
are  all  that  is  necessary  in  music.  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau  advocated  this  strange  theory,  saying 
that  a  truly  aesthetic  ear  takes  more  pleasure  in 
divining  the  harmony  of  a  composition  than 
in  actually  hearing  it:  but  Bach  and  Handel 
had  minds  of  a  different  stamp.  As  for  the 
working  out  of  these  masters'  figured  (or  un- 
figured)  basses,  some  persons  have  thought 
that  "the  greatest  possible  neutrality  in  the 
filling  out "  is,  above  all  things,  desirable;  in 
other  words,  that  the  additions  should  be  as 
inconspicuous  as  possible.  These  are  the 
archfcological  extremists.  Others  have  felt 
less  scruples,  saying  that  one  need  only  have  a 
clear  insight  into  the  A  B  C  of  the  matter 
(that  is,  of  writing  harmony  to  a  figured  bass, 
or,  as  it  was  called  in  Handel's  time, — mark 
the  expression, — the  art  of  accompanying)  to  be 
able  to  do  all  that  is  needful  in  any  case ;  that 
every  skillful  musician,  even  every  musical 
amateur  who  has  some  knowledge  of  the  theo- 
ry of  the  art,  cannot  fail  to  find  the  right  path 
and  walk  securely  in  it.  "What  the  "  greatest 
possible  neutrality  in  the  filling  out "  means  is 
not  hard  to  guess.  It  evidently  means  that  the 
figured  continuo  should  be  filled  out  in  plain 
harmony, — what  the  French  call  accords  pla- 
ques. Now  one  thing  is  clear :  if  this  added 
harmony  is  to  be  "  neutral,"  it  must  be  neither 
actively  consonant  nor  discrepant  with  the 
spirit  of  the  instrumental  and  vocal  parts  which 
the  composer  actually  wrote;  it  must  neither 
help  nor  hinder  them;  it  must  have  no  indi- 
viduality of  its  own;  in  short,  it  must  be  a  sort 
of  musical  iertium  quid,  not  to  be  very  easily  de- 
fined. It  is  a  little  strange,  however,  that  we 
may  look  through  all  Handel's  and  Bach's 
vocal  works  without  finding  an  instance  of 
their  having  treated  a  single  item  in  their  com- 
positions as  "neutral.''  On  the  contrary, 
every  voice,  every  orchestral  part,  is  instinct 
with  life,  every  instrument  has  something  of 
vital  importauce  to  say.  It  may  be  retorted, 
with  some  show  of  speciousness,  that,  admit- 
ting this  musical  vitality  to  be  found  in  every- 
thing that  Bach  and  Handel  actually  wrote  out, 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  lliat  they  intended 
their  niere  figured  busses  to  indicate  anything 
of  the  sort;  and  that  if  they  had  intended  the 
gaps  in  their  scores  to  be  filled  out  in  a  purely 
poiyplionic  style — that  is,  a  style  in  which  ev- 
ery part  is  vitally  important — they  would  not 
have  left  those  gaps  there  at  all,  but  would 
have  filled  them  out  themselves.  Of  circum- 
stantial evidence  in  this  particular  there  is  nat- 
urally none,  or  the  question  could  never  httve 
come  up.  But  the  internal  evidence  is  very 
strong.  In  the  first  place,  the  style  of  writing 
in  which  certain  instrumental  parts  are  used 
merely  to  fill  up  gaps  in  the  harmony,  or  sim- 
ply for  the  sake  of  enriching  the  quality  of 
tone,  without  adding  anything  to  the  essential 
musical  structure  of  the  composition,  was  en- 
tirely foreign  to  the  spirit  of  Bach's  time. 
This  style  cannot  be  traced  back  farther  than 
Mozart,  Haydn,  and  Gluck.     Bach  and  Han- 


del may  be  said  to  have  lived  in  a  purely  poly- 
phonic age;  in  a  time  when  everything  that 
was  not  absolutely  essential  in  music  was 
looked  upon  as  superfluous,  and  hence  inadmis- 
sible. To  understand  why  they  should  have 
been  content  merely  to  indicate  certain  things 
in  their  scores,  and  that,  too,  in  a  way  which 
was  open  to  great  latitude  of  interpretation, 
we  must  understand  something  of  the  musical 
habits  of  their  day.  At  that  period  the  "art 
of  accompanying "  did  not  mean  the  art  of 
playing  or  conducting  an  already  elaborated 
instrumental  accompaniment  to  one  or  more 
singers  or  solo  players.  It  meant  the  art  of 
deciphering — either  at  sight,  or  after  some 
practice — a  figured  bass  on  the  organ  or  harp- 
sichord. This  art  was  very  generally  cultivat- 
ed, and  no  one  was  considered  a  competent 
organist  or  clavecinist  who  had  not  attained  to 
a  high  degree  of  proficiency  in  it.  More  than 
this,  an  organist  was  expected  to  be  able  not 
only  to  decipher  a  figured  bass  correctly  and 
freely  at  sight,  but  to  extemporize  contrapun- 
tally  upon  a  given  theme.  A  significant  fact 
in  this  matter  is  that  we  find  that  certain  fa- 
mous singers  in  London  stipulated  especially, 
in  their  contracts  with  managers,  "that  Mr. 
Hiindel  should  play  the  accompaniments;  " 
that  is,  that  he  should  preside  at  the  harpsi- 
chord or  organ,  and  decipher  the  figured  con- 
tinuo. Now  it  is  hardly  likely  that,  at  a  time 
when  there  were  so  many  instrumental  virtuo- 
si in  London,  such  stress  should  have  been  laid 
upon  Handel's  accompanying  if  it  had  been 
only  a  question  of  technical  executive  talent. 
No ;  it  was  because  Handel  filled  out  a  figured 
bass  better  than  other  artists.  If  this  filling 
out  were  to  be  done  merely  in  correct  plain 
harmony,  there  would  have  been  small  chance 
for  Hiindel's  shining  perceptibly  superior  to 
other  artists,  at  a  time  when  the  next  best  or- 
ganist was  perfectly  competent  to  do  as  much. 
But  if  the  continuo  was  to  be  worked  out  in 
pure  polyphonic  style,  in  imitative  counter- 
point, we  see  at  once  how  Hiindel  could  easily 
distance  less  gifted  virtuosi  than  himself.  In- 
deed, it  is  reported  that  to  hear  Hiindel  or 
Bach  play  from  a  figured  bass  was  like  listen- 
ing to  a  brilliant  organ  concerto.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  we  find  by  experiment  that,  in  by 
far  the  majority  of  cases,  the  effect  of  mere 
plain  harmony  (  ccords  plaques)  in  conjunction 
with  the  parts  actually  written  out  by  Bach 
and  Hiindel  is  unsatisfactory  if  not  downright 
bad.  The  contrast  between  Bach's  and  Hiin- 
del's freely  moving  parts,  so  full  of  glorious 
life  and  vigor,  and  the  heavy,  sluggish  chords 
is  too  marked;  the  "accompaniment"  hangs 
like  a  millstone  round  the  neck  of  the  brilliant 
counterpoint,  or  else  it  so  muflies  and  chokes 
it  that  it  loses  half  of  its  charm.  It  is  like 
filling  out  the  space  between  the  beautiful 
head  and  limbs  of  some  incomplete  antique 
statue  with  mere  shapeless  ashlar.  The  head 
and  limbs  do  better  without  it.  There  arc  ev- 
en passages  which  tibsolutcly  defy  simple  har- 
monic treatment. 

No,  Franz  is  clearly  right  when  he  says  that 
the  greatest  possible  neutrality  in  the  filling 
out  must  necessarily  lead  to  a  want  of  charac- 
ter. A  mere  hartnonic  accompaniment  will  be 
irksomely  conspicuous  by  its  very  neutrality. 
Even  the  Bach  Union  have  found  it  impossible 
to  adhere  exclusively  to  this  principle,  and  the 
co-workers  of  the  Hiindel  Society  have  found 
its  unstinted  application  equally  out  of  the 
question.  A  vital  polyphonic  style  is  requi- 
site, and  through  it  alone  can  the  gaps  in 
Bach's  ana  Hiindel's  scores  be  so  filled  out  that 
the  contrast  between  the  original  parts  and  the 
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additional  accompaniments  shall  not  strike  the 
ear  as  ungraceful  and  unmusical.  The  truth 
of  this  was  most  clearly  perceived  by  the  great- 
est, and  to  all  practical  purposes  the  first,  mu- 
sician who  tried  his  hand  at  filling  out  an  in- 
complete score, — a  man  whose  name  carries 
such  weight  with  it  that  the  present  archseolog- 
ico-historical  party  have  always  carefully 
omitted  it  in  their  discussions.  I  mean  Wolf- 
gang Amadeus  Mozart.  In  his  lime  the  mighty 
question  of  additional  accompaniments  had 
not  set  so  many  wise  and  foolish  heads  wagging 
as  it  lias  since.  In  working  out  the  scores  of 
Handers  Messiah  and  Alexander's  Feast  he  had 
only  the  dictates  of  his  own  fine  musical  in- 
stinct to  follow.  The  style  in  which  he  com- 
pleted the  accompaniments  to  the  airs,  "O 
llinu,  that  tellest  good  tidings  to  Zion,"  and 
"The  people  that  walked  in  darkness,"  is  to 
be  looked  upon  as  the  model  for  all  such  work. 
It  is  curious  to  notice  how  differently  the  Leip- 
zig historical  party  face,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
discussion  that  deals  with  pure  abstractions, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  definite  musical  fact, 
especially  when  the  latter  is  backed  up  by  the 
prestige  of  a  great  name.  In  the  former  case 
they  are  as  bold  as  lions;  in  the  latter — Mum's 
the  word  !  What  explanation  can  be  given  of 
the  very  singular  fact  that,  among  the  thirty- 
eight  volumes  of  Hiindel's  works  already  pub- 
lished by  the  German  Handel  Society,  the 
Messiah  is  not  to  be  found?  Does  it  not  seem 
as  though  Messrs.  Chrysander  &  Co.,  felt  that 
an  accompaniment  to  the  Messiah,  written  out 
on  their  principle,  could  not  stand  for  a  mo- 
ment in  face  of  Mozart's  score ;  and  that  to  em- 
body a  piano-forte  or  organ  transcription  of 
Mozart's  score  into  their  edition  would  be  virt- 
ually to  deny  the  soundness  of  their  principles  ? 
The  fact  that  there  is  much  that  is  unsatisfac- 
tory in  Mozart's  score  is  not  worth  a  jot,  seeing 
that  in  just  those  passages  where  Mozart  has 
been  most  successful  in  making  his  additional 
accompaniments  blend  harmoniously  with  both 
the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  original  parts, 
so  that  both  Handel's  work  and  his  own  seem 
to  have  sprung  from  the  same  source,  and  no 
ear  can  detect  which  is  Handel  and  which  Mo- 
zart, in  the  two  airs  just  referred  to,  he  has 
worked  out  the  continue  in  the  very  freest  and 
most  elaborate  contrapuntal  style. 

In  so  far  as  clear  insight  into  the  A  B  C  of 
the  matter  is  concerned,  it  is  not  hard  to  see 
that  this  is  quite  too  flippant  a  way  of  settling 
a  very  grave  question.  Franz  holds,  with  per- 
fect truth,  and  it  cannot  be  said  too  often  nor 
too  emphatically,  that  additional  accompani- 
ments are  quite  as  capable  of  weakening  and 
distorting  the  original  as  they  are  of  ennobling 
and  adorning  it.  Verily,  the  task  of  filling 
out  adequately  Bach's  and  Handel's  vocal 
scores  is  not  one  to  which  the  musical  tyro,  nor 
even  the  merely  learned  contrapuntist,  can 
safely  feel  himself  equal.  To  the  modern  mu- 
sician, brought  up  in  the  midst  of  music  of  a 
post-Hiindelian  period,  and  strongly  imbued 
with  the  art  tendencies  of  our  day,  it  is  the 
most  difficult  task  in  the  whole  range  of  music. 
I  say  this  circumspectly,  and  with  full  convic- 
tion. Let  me  repeat  here  that  unless  Bach's 
and  Handel's  figured  or  unfigured  continuos 
are  adequately  filled  out,  their  vocal  works  are 
in  no  fit  condition  to  be  performed.  Let  it  be 
understood  most  distinctly  that  to  perform  such 
compositions  with  only  the  "  original  parts, " 
and  without  additional  accompaniments  of 
some  sort,  is  to  commit  the  greatest  conceiva- 
ble act  of  unfaithfulness;  it  is  presenting  the 
works  of  those  masters  in  a  totally  wrong 
light,  and  should  not  be  tolerated  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

But  to  proceed  with  our  subject.  The  fact 
that  the  perfectly  free,  melodious,  and  expres- 
sive movement  of  each  part  in  the  harmony 
was  one  of  the  prime  characteristics  of  Bach's 
style,  even  when  nothing  like  fugued  writing 
was  in  question,  seems  to  have  escaped  many 
of  his  arrangers.  Yet  this  is  not  only  an  evi- 
dence of  Bach's  supreme  skill  in  polyphonic 
writing,  but  is  one  of  the  means  by  which  he 


gave  expression  to  some  of  his  finest  and  most 
•beautiful  poetic  conceptions.  Speaking  tech- 
nically, the  bass  with  him  contained  the  germ 
from  which  a  composition  was  to  be  evolved, 
rather  than  that  part  which  we,  in  modern  par- 
lance, call  the  melody.  Of  all  the  parts  lying 
above  the  bass,  the  "melody"  was,  at  most, 
primus  inter  pares.  In  his  vocal  works,  where 
the  music  naturally  seeks  to  give'  expression  to 
the  sentiment  of  the  text,  we  often  find  that 
what  we  now  call  the  poetic  essence  of  the 
music  lies  in  the  middle  parts  (alto  and  tenor), 
or  in  the  accompaniment.  This  is  peculiarly 
noticeable  in  his  chorals,  where  the  middle 
parts  move  with  the  most  absolute  freedom, 
and  nothing  of  that  timidly  restricted  leading 
of  the  voices  which  is  advocated  in  elementary 
manuals  of  harmony  is  to  be  found. 

I  have  hinted  that  the  Bach  Union  arrangers, 
and  some  others  too,  had  sounded  Bach's  head 
only  wig-deep;  as  for  diving  down  to  the 
great,  bounteously  loving  heart  of  him,  so  full 
of  tender  piety  and  child-like  trust,  that  seems 
to  have  lain  as  far  as  possible  from  their 
thoughts.  Concerning  the  mere  grammatical 
errors  (SchulfeJihr),  such  as  rank  fifths  and  oc- 
taves, hideous  harmonic  progressions,  and 
what  not,  made  by  men  of  no  mean  repute  as 
musicians,  in  filling  out  his  and  Handel's  con- 
tinuos, things  that  would  expose  any  scholar 
in  a  harmony  class  to  summary  correction,  I 
can  only  refer  the  reader  curious  in  such  mat- 
ters to  the  thirty-second  volume  of  the  Handel 
Society,  containing  the  famous  Italian  Cham- 
ber Duets  and  Trios,  with  accompaniments 
worked  out  by  Johannes  Brahms  and  Joseph 
Joachim,  and  the  Bach  Union  edition  of  the 
cantata  "  Wer  Dank  opfert,  der  preisset 
mich,  "*  with  the  accompaniment  arranged  by 
H.  von  Herzogenberg.  Both  of  these  publica- 
tions will  give  ample  food  for  serious  medita- 
tion on  the  condition  of  the  art  of  music  at  the 
present  day. 


"  Swell "  Organ  Players. 

(From  the  London  Musical  Standard.) 

There  are  three  great  faults  which  generally 
mark  the  playing  of  inexperienced,  ill-taught,  or 
tasteless  organists.  I  have  heard  players  who  had 
only  one  or  two  of  these  faults,  and  1  have  heard 
players  who  have  had  them  all  fully  developed,  and 
in  a  very  high  degree.  The  first  of  these  faults  is 
that  of  playing  too  loud  ;  the  second  is,  the  use  of 
only  one  foot  in  pedaling,  and,  as  a  censequence, 
playing  only  on  the  lower  octave;  the  third,  and 
perhaps  the  most  unpardonable,  because  it  is  the 
mast  flagrant  breach  of  good  taste,  is  the  alarming 
fashion  of  producing  "  efl'ects "  by  means  of  the 
swell  organ.  When  these  three  stj'les  are  united 
in  one  plaj'er,  the  result  is  appalling  to  a  person 
who  has  any  taste,  or  who  has  been  accustomed  to 
legitimate  organ-playing. 

I  can  forgive  a  man  who  sometimes  plays  too 
loud ;  there  are,  or  at  any  rate  there  may  be,  rea- 
sons for  it ;  his  choir  may  be  too  timid  to  be  left 
much  to  their  own  resources,  and  the  principal  and 
mixture  keep  them  going,  and  in  good  heart ;  or 
the  congregation  may  drag,  and  want  plenty  of  or- 
gan to  ensure  good  time  ;  or  there  may  be  a  paucity 
of  good  medium  stops  of  sufficient  "body"  to  bind 
the  mass  of  singing  together.  These  causes  may 
be  so  powerful  that  the  good  taste  of  the  player 
cannot  always  contend  against  them,  and  he  feels 
compelled  to  play  "  loud  "  in  spite  of  his  own  better 
judgment  and  cultivated  taste. 

The  next  fault — confining  the  use  of  the  pedals 
to  the  left  foot  and  the  lower  octave — is  so  closely 
connected  with  the  other  and  worse  fault  of  "swell" 
playing,  that  I  can  scarcely  speak  of  them  as  two ; 
they  are  almost  one.  But  even  this  "  left-handed 
pedaling  ''  may  sometimes  be  fairly  accounted  for, 
especially  on  small  organs  with  limited  pedal-stops, 
though  these  cases  are  few  and  far  between.  I  know 
an  organ  in  which  the  pedals  from  the  second  C  to  F 
are  so  "  woOlly,"  that  one  of  the  only  two  complete 
pedal  stops  is  unbearable  in  the  upper  nojtes  unless 
used  with  the  full  organ  on.  Bnt  let  not  "left- 
handed  "  pedal-thumpers  think  I  am  off'ering  an 
excuse  for  their  clumsiness.  I  repeat  that  cases  are 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  which  an  organist  is  forced 
hy  an  ill-constructed  instrument  to  use   only   the 
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lower  octave  of  pedals.  The  reason,  or  the  excuse, 
is  generally  this  :  the  right  foot  is  so  often  on  the 
swell  that  it  can  only  pop  down  here  and  there  on 
any  stray  bass  note  which  comes  by  chance  when 
the  foot  is  not  otherwise  occupied.  It  is  this  swell- 
organ  playing  which,  more  than  anything-  else,  dis- 
closes the  ill-taught  or  self-taught  organ-grinder.  I 
do  not  decry  self-taught  men  ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
commend  them.  And  I  know  several  whose  innate 
taste  has  kept  them  from  the  grosser  faults  ao'ainst 
which  I  am  writing,  and  who  are  no  discredit  to 
their  pi-ofession.  I  do  not  allude  to  this  class;  but 
to  the  "self-taught"  player  who  "learnt  by  in- 
stinct," and  who  knows  how  to  play  so  well  that 
neither  Dr.  Stainer,  Dr.  Spark,  Dr.  Bridge,  Mr. 
Best,  nor  any  other  well-known  professor  of  the  art 
of  organ-playing  can  teach  him  anything.  It  is 
this  self-taught  player  who  systematically  works 
the  swell-organ,  and  produces  by  means'  of  that 
movable  board,  so  conveniently  near  to  his  rio-ht 
leg,  the  only  "  efl'ects"  which  he  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing on  the  noble  instrument  which  he  abuses, 
but  has  never  been  taught — and  will  not  be  taught 
— how  to  use. 

Now,  bear  with  me  while  I  state,  briefly  and  cat- 
egorically, what  I  conceive  to  be  the  legitimate  use 
of  the  swell  organ.  (1.)  To  produce  a  crescendo,  or 
dimmuendo,  where  required  on  solo  stops.  (2.)  To 
insure  a  gradual  increase  or  decrease  of  power  in 
accompanying  a  choir.  (3.)  To  produce  the  same 
effect  when  playing  on  the  full  organ.  These,  I 
think,  are  the  proper  functions  of  the  swell  pedal ; 
and  as  all  three  mean  the  same  thing  on  different 
manuals,  viz.,  an  increase  or  decrease  in  volume  of 
tone,  the  object  of  that  pedal  may  be  thus  stated : — 
To  produce  gradations  in  tone. 

"  Of  course,"  exclaims  my  friend,  the  swell-organ 
player,  "  that  is  just  what  I  contend — the  swell  is 
to  be  used,  and  not  to  be  idle.  Such  grand  effects, 
you  know  ! — like  the  soughing  of  the  wind.  List- 
en!" And  our  "sweller"  extends  his  right  leg, 
strikes  a  chord  of  the  minor  seventh  with  both 
hands,  looks  up  at  the  roof  of  the  church,  and 
pumps  away  to  his  own  intense  delight.  "  Grand 
invention,  the  swell — one  of  the  finest  features  of 
modern  organs — don't  you  think  so  ?  Such  charm- 
ing effects,  you  know  !  "  He  may  add,  "  at  little 
cost,"  for  the  "  effects  "  he  speaks  of  are  only  ad- 
mired by  him  and  his  swell  brethren,  who  are  sub- 
limely unconscious  of  the  role  taken  by  the  right 
foot  of  the  player  in  legitimate  organ  playing.  Of 
course  the  swell  organ  is  meant  to  be  used  ;  but  my 
quarrel  with  these  swellers  is  on  the  question  of 
how  much  it  should  be  used,  and  when.  These 
men  abuse  the  swell;  and  none  of  our  recognized 
organists  would  like  to  risk  his  reputation  by  "  us- 
ing" that  pedal  in  the  fashion  I  am  complaining  of. 
A  week  or  two  ago  I  attended  a  church  parade  of 
the  789th  Fuddlesex  Rifle  Volunteers.  I  had  heard 
great  things  of  the  organist,  who,  according  to  re- 
port, was  "  a  very  superior  person  ;  "  but  as  soon 
as  the  choral  portion  of  the  service  had  commenced 
I  detected  the  swell-player.  Every  note,  which  was 
long  enough  to  allow  the  right  foot  to  descend  and 
ascend  again,  was  swelled  out,  and  swelled  in  again 
to  such  an  extent  that  I  found  it  quite  out  of  the 
question  to  listen  to  anything  else.  I  coifld  see  it, 
too,  as  well  as  hear  it,  for  I  sat  just  where  I  could 
catch  sight  of  the  front  of  the  swell  box  between 
the  tops  of  the  tall  gilded  pipes  ;  and  I  am  sure  that 
in  the  musical  parts  of  the  service  that  portion  of 
the  machine  was  never  still  for  ten  consecutive  sec- 
onds. The  crotchets  were  played  alternately 
<  and  >  ;  the  minims  were  thus  rendered  O  ; 
the  semibreves  were  "interpreted'  O  O  ;  while 
the  reciting  notes  were  given  witli  as  much  of  this 
sort  of  "  effect "  as  it  was  possible  to  work  in  while 
they  lasted.  I  have  heard  some  bad  playing,  but  I 
never  heard  a  service  got  rid  of  in  such  execrable 
taste  as  at  that  church  parade  of  the  'ZSOth  Fuddle- 
sex !  It  was  deplorable.  It  was  very  distressing 
to  hear  the  first  pedal  note  of  each  phrase  initiated 
with  an  appogiatura  a  semitone  below  ;  it  was  still 
mare  agonizing  to  hear  full  chords  treated  in  the 
same  barbarous  fashion;  but  the  swell!  I  never 
heard  anj-thing  like  it  before,  and  I  will  never  sit 
through  another  such  swell  service  again. 

If  you  ever  hear  this  style  of  playing  you  may 
know  the  organist  is  shirking  his  pedal-work.  Mu- 
sic for  the  organ,  from  Bach  down  to  our  own  day, 
has  usually  been  written  for  the  feet  in  such  a  way 
as  to  render  much  swell  playing  incompatible  with 
a  proper  execution  of  such  music.  Use  the  swell 
by  all  means,  but  do  not  abuse  it.  Splendid  effects 
may  be  made  by  the  aid  of  the  swell  organ  in  legit- 
imate ways.  Let  it  remain  closed,  or  open  it  full ; 
and  if  your  swell  pedal  will  not  lock  half  way  open, 
have  it  so  altered  at  once,  for  some  of  the  finest  ef- 
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fecta  can  be  produced  bj'  combining  a  "  half-swell  " 
with  certain  wood  stops  on  the  other  manuals.  But 
the  habit  of  pumping  at  the  swell  is  fast  becoming- 
extinct  in  all  respectable  organ  playing,  and  the 
advancing  Musilcgeist  of  our  day  will,  1  hope,  soon 
hunt  down  the  latest  specimen  of  this  almost  de- 
funct race  of  swell  organ  players.  They  cannot 
play,  and  never  will  play,  the  music  written  for  the 
organ  by  masters  of  the  instrument — they  never 
attempt  it ;  they  have  no  idea  of  the  use  of  the  ped- 
als ;  they  know  little  of  the  resources  of  their  in- 
strument; a  handle  would  suit  their  requirements 
better  than  a  finger-board.  Nature  meant  them  to 
blow  an  organ,  not  to  play  one. 

My  teacher  was  a  fine  musician,  to  whom  I  owe 
more  thanks  than  I  can  ever  pay.  He  has  doubt- 
less forgotten  me,  but  I  cannot  forget  him,  nor  the 
sound  advice  he  gave  me.  He  did  not  so  much 
teach  me  how  to  use  the  swell,  as  how  not  to  use  it. 
He  admired  Bach,  played  the  old  master  of  organ 
playing  grandly,  could  never  understand  the  "build" 
of  musicians  who  could  see  nothing  in  "  John  Se- 
bastian," and  had  a  wholesome  abhorrence  for  one- 
legged  pedalling  and  swell  organ  playing.  And  in 
all  these  opinions  I  agree  with  him  entirely. 

The  Strolling  Plater. 


Stephen  Heller :   His  Life  and  Works." 

(From  the  "  Sporting  and  Dramatic  News.") 

M.  Barbedette  is  not  merely  a  biographer  but  a 
critic,  and  his  remarks  on  the  characteristics  of 
Heller's  style,  and  on  the  special  qualities  of  a  large 
number  of  his  chiei  works,  will  prove  instructive  as 
well  as  interesting.  The  history  of  Stephen  Hel- 
ler's life  resembles  that  of  many  other  composers. 
Born  at  Pesth,  in  Hungary,  on  the  1 5th  of  May, 
1815,  he  showed  at  an  early  age  so  remarkable  a 
musical  organization,  that  his  friends,  who  had  des- 
tined him  for  other  pursuits,  acceded  to  his  en- 
treaties and  allowed  him  to  adopt  music  as  his  pro- 
fession. At  nine  years  of  age  he  played  .vith  his 
master,  Franz  Brauer,  in  a  concert  at  the  Pesth 
Theatre,  a  concerto  by  Dussek  for  two  pianofortes. 
He  subsequently  removed  to  Vienna  and  became  a 
pupil  ol  Beethoven's  friend,  Antoine  Halm.  At  the 
age  of  thirteen  he  was  then  on  a  tour  through  Hun- 
gary, Poland,  and  North  Germany,  and  was  regard- 
ed as  a  prodigy,  especially  in  reference  to  his  won- 
derful powers  of  improvisation.  This  kind  of  life, 
lasting  for  four  years,  had  an  unhealthy  influence 
on  the  boy's  art  culture,  and  when  he  was  nearly 
seventeen  he  "  began  for  the  first  time  to  realize 
that  his  musical  education  was  not  begun,  but  that 
he  was  merely  a  J3ianist  with  a  brilliant  touch, 
knowing  nothing  of  artbut  what  are  called  concert 
pieces.  A  few  lessons  in  harmony,  which  he  had 
received  at  Pesth  from  the  aged  organist,  Cibalka, 
constituted  his  entire  stock  of  musical  science."  By 
good  fortune  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Count 
Fugger,  a  wealthy  and  highlj'-cultivated  amateur, 
who  made  him  acquainted  with  the  musical  riches 
bequeathed  by  Bach,  Haydn,  Moaart,  and  Beetho- 
ven. Later  on  he  became  enamored  of  Mendelssohn 
and  Chopin,  and  was  the  first  to  play  the  works  of 
Chopin  at  Augsburg.  He  tried  composition,  and 
was  so  fortunate,  when  in  his  twenty-first  year,  as 
to  interest  Robert  Schumann  in  his  efforts.  A  cor- 
respondence, which  lasted  until  the  death  of  Schu- 
mann, commenced  at  this  date  (1836)  and  Schu- 
mann's advice  and  criticism  were  of  invaluable 
benefit  to  the  young  aspirant.  When  his  patron. 
Count  Fugger  died  (1838),  Heller  proceeded  to  Par- 
is—on the  recommendation  of  Schumann — to  study 
with  Kalkbrenner,  with  whom  he  had  been  per- 
mitted to  play  a  pianoforte  duet  at  an  Angsburg 
concert.  He  was  unable  to  continue  taking  lessons 
of  Kalkbrenner,  whose  terms  were  preposterous, 
and  he  found  himself  alone  in  Paris,  "  with  but  a 
modest  sum  in  his  pocket,  and  destitute  of  other 
resources."  For  forty  years  since  then  he  has  made 
Paris  his  home,  and  during  the  latter  half  of  that 
period  he  has  occupied  a  prominent  place  among 
the  musical  benefactors  of  mankind.  The  story  of 
his  life  is  told  with  unaffected  simplicity  by  M.  Bar- 
bedette, and  is  not  only  interesting  but  instructive. 
The  criticisms  of  M.  Barbedette  appear  to  many 
readers  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  work. 
Musicians  and  amateurs  find  in  them  a  treasury  of 
valuable  comments,  and  enjoy  the  performance  of 
Stephen  Heller's  charming  musical  poems  with  new 
zest  after  perusing  the  sympathetic  and  masterly 
analyses  contained  in  this   delightful  book.     The 

J'.^^P^en  Eeller :  Ms  Life  and  Works  (from  the  French 
ot  H.  Barbedette),  by  Robert  Brown-Bortliwick,  Vicar 
ot  AX\  Saints,  Scarborough.  London;  Ashdown  &  Per- 
ry, Hanover  Square. 


translation  has  been  well  executed,  and  the  p 
lishers  have  spared  no  pains  in  bringing  out  the 
handsome  little  volume  which,  with  its  admirable 
photographic  portrait  of  Stephen  Heller,  and  litho- 
graphic facsimile  of  one  of  his  Preludes  d  Lili  will 
be  a  desirable  addition  to  everj'  library. 


King  Robert's  Hymn. 

BY   J.    VILA   BLAKE. 
(From  the  Christian  Register.) 

The  beautiful  hymn  of  King  Robert  (A.D.  997)  is  de- 
servedly famous  and  valuable  among  mediaeval  Latin 
hymns,  for  its  great  sweetness  and  beauty,  and  its  me- 
lodious composition.  Trench  speaks  ot  it  as  "  the 
loveliest, — for,  however  not  the  grandest,  such  we  call 
it,— of  all  the  hymns  in  the  wliole  circle  of  Latin  sacred 
poetry.''  The  Archbishop  quotes  also  the  high  appreci- 
ation of  .a  Latin  hymnologist  (Clichtoveas),  who  says 
the  hymn  is  beyond  aU  praise,  for  its  wonderful  sweet- 
ness and  flowing  facility,  and  for  its  succinct  brevity, 
joined  with  a  copious  fertility  of  ideas;  and  exclaims, 
"  I  could  easily  believe  that  the  author,  whoever  he  wag, 
when  he  composed  this  hymn,  had  a  certain  heavenly 
sweetness  poured  through  liis  inner  being,  by  which, 
the  Holy  Spirit  being  the  author,  he  was  able  to  utter 
so  great  beauty  in  so  few  words." 

Though  well-known  and  often  read,  it  is  always  a 
source  of  pleasure  and  profit.    I  transcribe  it  entire  :— 

Veni,  sancte  spiritus, 
Et  emitte  coelitus 
Lucis  tuae  radium. 
Veni,  pater  pauperum, 
Veni,  dator  Piunerum, 
Veni,  lumen  cordiura. 

Consolator  optime, 
Dulcis  hospes  animag, 
Dulce  retrigerium ; 
In  lahore  requies, 
In  aestu  temperies, 
In  fletu  solatium. 

O  lux  beatissima, 
Reple  cordis  intima 
Tuorum  iidelium ! 
Sine  tuo  numine, 
Nihil  est  in  homine, 
Niliil  est  innoxium. 

Lava  quod  est  sordidum, 
Riga  quod  est  aridum, 
Sana  quod  est  saucium; 
Flecte  quod  est  rigidum, 
Fove  quod  est  frigidum, 
Rege  quod  est  devium! 

Da  tuis  fldelibus 
In  te  confidentibus 
Sacrum  septenarium ; 
Da  virtutis  meritum. 
Da  salutis  exitum, 
Daperenne  gaudium. 

In  the  fifth  stanza,  sacrum  septenarium  (literally,  the 
sacred  septenary)  refers  to  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Spirit 
(Isaiah  11 :  2),  which,  in  connection  with  the  seven  beati- 
tudes and  the  seven  petitions  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  are  a 
frequent  theme  in  mediaeval  theology. 

Translations  of  this  exquisite  hymn  are  said  to  abound 
in  many  languages.  "Without  looking  for  any,  I  have 
met  four.  A  version  by  Ray  Palmer  is  contained  in 
Martineau's  "  Hymns  of  Praise  and  Prayer."  It  is  a 
very  poor  translation ;  indeed,  is  hardly  to  be  called 
more  than  an  abbreviated  paraphrase.  The  metre  is 
entirely  altered ;  many  lines,  and  even  a  whole  stanza, 
are  omitted,  and  lines  substituted  which  have  nothing 
corresponding  in  the  original.  Its  best  rendering  is 
from  the  second  stanza : — 

"  Rest  which  the  weary  know, 
Shade  'mid  the  noontide  glow." 

In  the  little  book  called  "The  Seven  Great  Hymns," 
there  is  a  translation  by  Catherine  Winkworth,  but 
whether  directly  from  the  Latin  or  through  the  German 
(Lyra  Germanica)  I  cannot  say.  It  is  far  better  than 
Palmer's,  though  like  his  it  departs  entirely  from  the 
metre ;  as  the  iambus  is  substituted  for  the  trochee,  not 
only  is  the  line  longer,  but  it  loses  the  beautiful  fluency 
of  the  original.  The  best  rendering  is  a  portion  of  the 
first  and  of  the  second  stanza;  and  these  lines  will  show 
also  how  impossible  it  is  for  this  iambic  measure  to  con 
vey  the  melody  of  the  Latin : — 

"  Come,  Father  of  the  poor,  to  earth ; 

Come,  with  thy  gifts  of  precious  worth ; 

Come,  Light  of  all  of  mortal  birth! 


Come,  Thou  in  whom  our  toil  is  sweet. 
Our  shadow  in  the  noonday  heat. 
Before  whom  mourning  flieth  fleet." 

Worsley  has  a  version  in  his  "Poems  and  Translations. " 
It  retains  the  trochaic  motion  of  the  original,  and,  so 
far  as  number  of  syllables  goes,  the  entire  metre.  But 
it  is,  in  my  judgment,  fatally  deficient  in  the  accent  (of 
which  more  presently),  and  the  author  resorts  occasion- 
ally to  a  line  or  expression  which  has  no  counterpart  in 
the  Latin.  The  best  rendering  is  from  the  fourth 
stanza : — 

"  Wash  to  whiteness  every  stain. 
Slake  the  thit-sty  soul  with  rain. 
Heal  the  hurt  that  needs  thy  care ; 
Bend  the  stubborn  to  thy  sway. 
Cheer  the  cold  with  genial  day. 
Make  the  crooked  straight  and  clear." 

Dr.  Hedge  is  the  author  of  a  version,  printed  in  the 
"Hymn  and  Tune  Book,"  hymn  four  hundred  and  for. 
ty-tour.  I  think  this  much  the  best  of  the  four.  It  is 
strong  and  elevated,  and  is  a  good  translation,  almost 
line  for  line,  though  in  the  third  stanza  it  is  a  little  free. 
It  lacks  in  that  inimitable  grace  and  music  which  prob- 
ably no  version  can  attain.  But  I  think  a  different  meth- 
od would  gain  a  nearer  approach.  The  metre  is  treated 
as  a  trochaic  dimeter  catalecfic,  but,  regarding  the  Latin 
quantities,  this  is  obviously  not  correct.  In  the  medise- 
val  verse  quantity  ceased  to  rule,  and  accejtt  took  its 
place.  I  think  no  English  verse  can  approach  the  beau- 
ty of  the  original  unless  each  line  end  with  a  dactyl,  ac- 
cording to  accent.  For  example,  in  the  first  stanza  of 
Dr.  Hedge's  translation  (an  admirablerendering,  except 
that  the  third  line  has  nothing  for  it  in  the  Latin) — 

"  Holy  Spirit,  Fire  Divine, 

Send  from  heaven  a  ray  of  thine ; 

Lighten  our  obscurity. 
Come,  thou  Father  of  the  poor ; 
Come,  thou  Giver  and  Renewer, — 

Fountain  of  aU  purity." 

aU  the  lines  should  have  the  movement  ot  tlie  third  and 
sixth. 

The  temptation  to  translate  is  irresistible;  and  I  will 
add  my  version,  which  aims  (1)  to  be  an  exact  render- 
ing, as  close  as  possible,  especially  neither  adding  nor 
omitting  anything ;  (2)  to  retain  the  flow  and  rhythm  of 
the  original  according  to  accent,  and  reproduce  its  mu- 
sic so  far  as  the  English  may  do  it ;  and  (3)  to  preserve 
rhyme  so  far  as  consistent  with  the  previous  objects : — 

Holy  Spirit,  visit  us ; 
From  thy  heaven  of  blessedness 
Send  thy  ray  enlightening; 
Come,  O  Father  bountiful. 
To  the  poor  man  merciful, 
Come,  the  heart  illumining. 

Best  Consoler,  pitying 
Guest  the  soul  inhabiting. 
Sweet  refreshment  offering ; 
In  our  labor,  quietness ; 
In  the  hot  day,  temp'rateness ; 
Solace  in  our  sorrowing. 

Fill,  Light  beatifical. 
The  deep  heart's  receptacle 
Of  thy  faithful  worshipers ; 
"Without  thy  divinity, 
Naught  is  in  humanity ; 
All  is  ill  and  perilous. 

"Wash  away  unholiness, 
"Water  every  aridness. 
Heal  the  hurt  injurious ; 
Bend  what  groweth  rigidly. 
Warm  what  goeth  frigidly. 
And  make  straight  the  devioits. 

Give  to  us  who  faithfully 
Trust  in  thee  confidingly 
Gifts  of  grace  and  sanctity; 
Give  to  virtue  victory. 
Give  in  death  immunity 
And  a  blest  eternity. 


Theodore  Thomas. 

(From  the  New  York  Tribune,  August  26.) 
HE  IS  TO  LEA"VE  NEW  YORK. 

ArPROACHING  IlISBA2fDMENT  OF  THE  OUCIIKSTRA— 
THOMAS  GOES  TO  CINCINNATI  AS  DIRECTOR  OF  A 
CONSERVATOUV  OF  MUSIC. 

New  York  is  about  to  sustain  an  irreparable  loss. 
Theodore  Tliomas,  after  fifteen  years  of  hard  and 
unrewarded  labor,  has  abandoned  a  thankless  task 
amongst  us,  pud  has  accepled  a  petition  as  dirccl  >r 
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uf  a  Conservatory  of  Music  to  be  established  at  Cin- 
cinnati, in  tlie  new  Music  HaH.  He  has  made  a 
contract  with  the  originators  of  the  enterprise  to 
irive  his  whole  time  to  it  for  a  period  of  inve  years, 
at  a  liberal  salary,  and  he  will  remove  to  Cincinnati 
on  the  1st  of  October.  To  him  the  change  is  prob- 
ably a  piece  of  good  fortune,  but  to  New  York,  if 
not  to  the  nation  at  large,  it  is  an  incalculable  in- 
jury. The  orchestra  will  be  broken  up.  A  part  of 
it  will  doubtless  accompany  Mr.  Thomas  to  the 
West,  and  will  play  under  his  direction  there.  But 
the  New  York  concerts  which  have  been  for  so 
many  3'ears  not  only  the  most  important  of  all  our 
musical  entertainments,  but  the  most  valuable  in- 
fluences of  musical  culture  and  intelligence,  will  be 
stopped.  There  will  be  no  moro  symphony  even- 
ings at  Steinway  Hall.  There  vpill  be  no  more 
Garden  entertainments  after  the  end  of  this  month. 
The  New  York  Philharmonic  Society  is  left  without 
a  conductor,  and  will  doubtless  lose  some  of  its 
best  performers.  The  Brooklyn  Philharmonic 
Society  loses  both  conductor  and  orchestra,  and 
nothing  remains  of  it  but  a  board  of  directors. 

This  disaster  te  the  interests  ef  New  York  is 
chargeable  not  merely  to  the  enterprise  and  liberal- 
ity of  Cincinnati,  but  to  the  strange  indifference  of 
our  own  people.  "The  truth  is,"  said  a  Western 
gentleman  the  other  day,  "yon  New  Yorkers  have 
been  sitting  down  with  your  hands  folded  and  a 
smirk  on  your  faces,  and  allowing  Theodore  Thom- 
as to  entertain  you  at  his  own  cost."  It  is  no  se- 
cret, to  those  who  are  familiar  with  musical  affairs 
that  in  spite  of  occasional  seasons  of  bi'ief  and  spas- 
modic prosperity,  the  noble  enterprises  of  Mr.  Thom- 
as have  been  a  heavy  tax  upon  his  own  slender 
purse ;  that  it  is  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  he  has  succeeded  in  paying  the  salaries  of  his 
musicians  ;  and  that  he  has  never  received  any  com- 
pensation for  his  personal  services. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  exactly  how  far  his  remov- 
al will  affect  the  coming  season  in  New  York.  The 
Philharmonic  Society,  which  has  survived  so  many 
vicissitudes,  will  go  on  as  usual,  but  who  will  be 
the  conductor  is  not  yet  determined.  The  directors 
just  now  seem  to  be  all  at  sea,  bewildered  by  their 
sudden  misfortune.  An  informal  meeting,  at  which 
nothing  was  decided,  was  held  on  Salurdaj',  and 
another  will  take  place  to-morrow,  when  some 
course  of  action  will  probably  be  recommended  to 
the  society.  Dr.  Damrosch  is  spoken  of  in  connec- 
tion with  the  conductorship,  but  whether  he  would 
accept  the  position  if.it  were  offered  to  him,  no- 
body seems  able  to  say.  The  directors  of  the 
Brooklyn  Philharmonic  Societ}-  have  held  no  meet- 
ing". The  only  arrangement  which  seems  possible 
for  them  is  to  engage  the  orchestra  of  the  New 
York  Society,  with  whatever  conductor  may  be  at 
the  head  of  it.  One  of  the  directors  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Philharmonic  last  evening  suggested  that  pos- 
sibly it  might  be  better  to  go  out  of  the  country 
for  a  conductor.  Several  names  are  mentioned, 
that  of  Dr.  Von  Biilow  being  apparently  the  favor- 
ite. It  was  thought  that  if  some  concerted  action 
could  be  had  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
some  first-class  conductor  might  be  engaged  abroad, 
who  would  possess  the  attraction  of  novelty  which 
Dr.  Damrosch,  in  spite  of  his  unquestioned  ability, 
lacks.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  by  the  Brooklyn  di- 
rectors that  no  final  conclusion  may  be  come  to  b)' 
the  directors  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  until 
an  opportunity  shall  have  been  offered  for  a  confer- 
ence between  the  two  societies.  It  is  thought,  and 
with  perfect  reason,  apparently,  thatbj'  combining, 
sufficient  money  might  be  raised  to  tempt  some 
artist  of  the  very  first  rank  in  Europe  to  assume 
the  charge  of  the  two  organizations,  which  would 
be  at  any  rate  greatly  to  the  ,  advantage  of  art  in 
this  country. 

THE    CINCINNATI   COLLEGE    OF   MUSIC. 

The  idea  of  establishing  a  College  of  Music  in 
Cincinnati  is  not  a  new  one.  From  the  time  of  the 
first  of  the  great  Cincinnati  Musical  Festivals,  in 
1873,  the  thought  has  never  been  absent  from  the 
minds  of  the  founders  and  promoters  ef  these  festi- 
vals of  making  Cincinnati  a  great  art-centre  in 
America,  to  correspond,  as  far  as  the  widely  differ- 
ing conditions  of  the  countries  would  admit,  with 
such  cities  as  are  Leipzig  and  Stuttgart  in  Ger 
many.  How  this  was  to  be  accomplished  did  not 
appear  until  the  overwhelming  success,  both  artis- 
tically and  pecuniarily,  of  the  festival  last  Spring 
— a  success  utterly  unprecedented  in  the  liistory  of 
music  in  either  this  or  any  other  country — indicat- 
ed the  direction  in  which  an  effort  might  be  made, 
and  the  way  in  which  success  might  most  easily 
and  surely  be  obtained.     The  Festival  of  ISYo   un- 


doubtedly did  much  to  remove  the  doubts  of  those 
who  had  this  scheme  at  heart.  The  local  pride  of 
the  citizens  of  Cincinnati  was  stimulated  to  the 
highest  point ;  it  was  shown  that  tlie  West  was  in 
terested  in  art  work,  and  that  musical  enterprises, 
conducted  in  the  proper  way,  could  be  made  self- 
sustaining  ;  and  when  Mr.  Springer  came  forward 
with  his  generous  gift,  which  was  met  with  equal 
generosity  by  the  public  at  large  of  Cincinnati,  the 
way  seemed  plain.  Still,  it  v/as  deemed  best  to 
wait,  not  only  till  the  completion  of  the  great  Mu- 
sic Hall,  which  more  than  any  other  one  thing  has 
made  the  establishment  of  the  Conservatory  a  pos- 
sibility, but  still  further,  till  it  could  be  shown  that 
the  interest  of  the  West  in  music  was  not  a  tempo- 
rary, but  an  abiding  one.  How  clearly  this  was 
manifested  by  the  great  May  Festival  of  1878,  the 
readers  of  the  Tribune  well  know.  Cincinnati  then 
gave  what  was,  be3'ond  peradventure,  the  greatest 
Musical  Festival  on  record  ;  it  placed  itself  in  the 
front  rank  of  art  supporters  ;  those  who  had  helped 
so  generously  toward  the  success  of  the  earlier  Fes- 
tivals were  more  than  willing  to  continue  their 
benefactions,  and  many  even  of  those  who  cared 
nothing  for  music,  were  keenly  alive  to  the  benefit 
such  festivals  conferred  upon  the  city,  and  were 
ready  to  do  their  part  in  carrying  the  work  much 
further.  The  time  was  ripe  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Conservatory  unlike  any  other  in  this  country ; 
and  if  money  and  zeal  and  energy  and  good  sense 
could  make  it  so,  inferior  to  none  in  Europe.  Most 
admirable  quarters  had  been  provided  in  the  new 
Music  Hall,  which  could  be  secured  at  a  mere  nom- 
inal rent ;  public  confidence  in  the  undertaking  had 
been  assured  by  the  success  of  the  last  Festival,  and 
it  was  certain  that  all  the  money  needed  could  be 
had  for  the  asking. 

Colonel  George  Ward  Nichols,  a  gentleman  emi- 
nent in  Cincinnati  for  his  interest  and  well-directed 
energy  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  music,  assumed 
the  labor  of  organizing  the  scheme,  and  in  an  in- 
credibly short  time  the  whole  matter  was  arranged. 
The  College  of  Music  of  Cincinnati  was  incorporat- 
ed under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  on  the  17th 
inst. ;  Messrs.  R.  R.  Springer,  John  Shillito,  George 
Ward  Nichols,  Jacob  Burnett,  jr.,  and  Peter  R.  Neff 
being  the  directors.  Colonel  Nichols  was  chosen 
President.  On  August  16  a  large  number  of  the 
representative  men  of  Cincinnati,  men  not  less  dis- 
tinguished for  their  interest  in  art  than  for  their 
wealth  and  social  standing,  addressed  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Theodore  Thomas,  requesting  him  to  assume 
the  musical  directorship  of  the  new  enterprise. 

To  this  Mr.  Thomas  sent  a  letter  of  acceptance, 
and  a  contract  was  signed  on  Thursday  last  by 
which  Mr.  Thomas  receives  a  handsome  salary  for 
five  years,  and  undertakes  the  absolute  direction  of 
the  college.  No  professors  will  be  appointed  with- 
out his  nomination,  and  his  supervision  will  extend 
to  all  branches.  In  consequence  of  this  arrange- 
ment, Mr.  Thomas  will  leave  this  city  about  the  1st 
of  October,  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  present 
season  at  Gilmore's  Garden,  and  take  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Cincinnati,  where  he  will  at  once  devote 
himself  to  the  work  of  organizing  the  new  College 
of  Music. 

The  college  will  be  situated,  as  is  stated  in  the 
first  of  the  above  letters,  in  the  new  Music  Hall. 
The  building  contains,  besides  the  large  hall,  where 
the  Festival  took  place,  a  smaller  hall  which  is  in 
every  respect  fitted  for  concerts  of  chamber  music, 
or  for  small  concerts  by  pupils  of  the  college.  Be- 
sides these  two  halls,  there  are  a  number  of  rooms 
of  all  sizes,  situated  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  vast 
building,  most  of  them  so  far  apart  that  persons 
practising  or  taking  lessons  in  them  will  not  inter- 
fere with  each  other.  The  building  is,  moreover, 
easy  of  access. 

SCOPE  OF  THE  CONSERVATORY. 
So  far  as  the  purposes  of  the  school  are  now 
marked  out,  it  is  designed  to  make  it  a  complete 
musical  university.  The  ordinary  branches — sing- 
ing, piano,  the  theory  of  music,  harmony,  thorough 
bass,  etc.,  the  practice  of  different  instruments — 
will,  of  course,  be  taught ;  but  something  more  than 
all  this  is  contemplated.  Most  important  of' all, 
perhaps,  it  is  intended  to  organize  a  full  orchestra 
of  from  100  to  150  performers,  and  to  institute  a 
school  for  the  orchestra.  The  need  of  such  a 
school  in  this  country  has  been  severely  felt ;  the 
great  majority  of  our  orchestral  performers  are 
players,  but  not  musicians,  and  it  will  be  the  aim  of 
this  school  to  make  them  musicians.  There  is  noth- 
ing which  would  have  a  more  direct  or  more  decid- 
ed influence  on  musical  taste  and  culture  than  this. 
The  personnel  of  the  staff  of  professors  is  not  yet 
arranged ;    but  Mr.  Thomas  will  have  under  his 


hand  one  or  two  excellent  masters  in  Cincinnati. 
Among  these  is  Mr.  Otto  Singer,  who,  by  his  excel- 
lent work  at  the  last  two  Festivals,  has  proved  him- 
self a  chorus  master  of  remarkable  ability ;  he  is 
known  as  a  composer  of  no  small  learning  ;  he  is  a 
pupil  and  warm  friend  of  Liszt,  and  he  has  a  firmly 
established  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  the  piano.  It 
was  he  who  was  selected  to  compose  the  music  of 
the  "  Dedication  Ode  "  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
Music  Hall  last  Spring,  an  honor  which  his  untir- 
ing devotion  in  the  interests  of  the  Musical  Festi- 
vals richly  merited.  The  details  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  college  are,  however,  entirely  uncertain 
as  yet,  and  it  will  be  some  time  before  anything  can 
be  decided. 

THE    ORCHESTRA. 

One  of  the  first  things  which  will  claim  Mr.  Thom- 
as's attention  is  the  organization  of  the  orchestra. 
It  is  part  of  the  plan  of  the  trustees  of  the  college  to 
give  each  Winter  a  series  of  ten  or  fifteen  subscrip- 
tion concerts.  As  Mr.  Thomas  goes  so  early  to  Cin- 
cinnati, there  is' every  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
course  will  begin  during  this  coming  Winter,  for 
which  it  will,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  form  an 
orchestra.  Mr.  Thomas  expects  to  be  accompanied 
by  many  of  the  best  members  of  the  present  band, 
and  those  of  them  who  are  properlj'  qualified  will 
be  invited  to  accept  professorships  in  the  college. 
The  officers  of  the  institution  were  anxious  at  first 
that  Mr.  Thomas  should  bring  his  entire  orchestra, 
but  this  plan  was  abandoned  because  it  would  be 
impossible,  at  least  for  the  present,  for  so  large  a 
body  of  musicians  to  earn  a  living  in  a  city  like 
Cincinnati.  The  grand  orchestra  which  Mr.  Thom- 
as intends  to  organize  in  his  new  home  must  be 
built  up  by  degrees.  The  pupils  of  the  college 
will  play  in  it  as  fast  as  they  acquire  sufficient 
skill. 

The  institution  is  not  to  be  a  free  school  in  any 
sense  ;  the  directors  are  confident  of  making  it  self- 
supporting  almost  from  the  start. 

A  musical  atmosphere  is  essential  to  the  full  de- 
velopment of  young  musicians,  is  indeed  such  an 
important  aid  to  study  that  a  high  art  life  is  hardly 
possible  without  it.  For  the  creation  of  such  an 
atmosphere  Cincinnati  is  well  suited.  The  place  is 
not  too  large,  and  the  attractions  are  not  so  numer- 
ous or  so  strong  as  to  divert  the  minds  of  the  stu- 
dents from  their  work,  and  there  is  a  large  German 
population,  which  is  very  friendly  to  music. 

THEODORE  THOMAS'S  CAREER  IN  NE^W  YORK. 

Theodore  Thomas  was  born  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Hanover  in  1835,  and  learned  the  violin  from  his 
father,  who  was  himself  a  violinist  and  an  excellent 
musician.  The  family  came  to  America  in  1846, 
when  Theodore  was  brought  forward  occasionally 
as  a  boy  violinist,  applying,  himself,  however,  no 
less  to  the  scientific  branches  of  his  profession  than 
to  the  practice  of  his  favorite  instrument.  He  was 
still  a  mere  lad  when  he  joined  the  orchestra  of  the 
Italian  Opera,  and  he  was  only  fifteen  when  Bene- 
dict made  him  first  violin  of  the  fine  orchestra 
which  he  selected  to  accompany  Jenny  Lind  in  her 
earliest  American  concerts.  He  held  the  same  po- 
sition in  various  opera  companies,  and  by  the  time 
he  was  twenty  he  was  conducting  both  the  Italian 
and  German  operas.  An  amusing  story  is  told,  by 
one  who  was  a  member  of  the  orchestra  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  way  in  which  he  happened  first  to  be- 
come conductor  of  opera.  He  was  playing  princi- 
pal first  violin  in  an  orchestra  conducted  by  Maur- 
ice Strakosch.  At  rehearsal  one  day,  disapproving 
of  the  tempo  in  which  Strakosch  took  one  of  the 
movements  (the  opera  was  "Don  Giovanni,"  if  we 
are  not  mistaken),  Thomas  expressed  his  dissatis- 
faction somewhat  strongly.  Strakosch  a  few  min- 
utes afterward,  making  some  excuse  to  leave  the  or- 
chestra, asked  Thomas  to  take  his  place  and  conduct. 
Thomas  obe3'ed,  but  conducted  without  leaving  his 
own  seat,  making  the  other  men  follow  the  move- 
ments of  his  bow.  The  improvement  was  so 
marked  that  Thomas  was  thereafter  installed  regu- 
larly in  the  conductor's  chair.  Adelina  Patti,  when 
she  sang  here,  would  have  no  other  conductor.  On 
one  occasion  when  Thomas  had  gone  to  Philadel- 
phia to  play  in  some  concert,  Patti,  not  discovering 
bis  absence  until  the  last  moment,  absolutely  re- 
fused to  sing,  and  the  opera  had  to  be  changed.  In 
1855  Thomas  began  the  soirees  of  chamber  music 
at  Dodworth  Hall,  with  William  Mason,  Mosenthal, 
Matzka  and  Bergner,  and  these  were  kept  up  for 
fsurteen  years,  without  much  pecuniary  return, 
perhaps,  but  with  excellent  results  artistically,  and 
to  the  great  delight  of  the  small  audience  which 
gathered  monthly  in  Dodworth's  old  rooms.    Thorn- 
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as  was  also  a  member  of  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
and  for  some  time  its  assistant  conductor.  In  1861 
he  brote  oflf  his  connection  with  the  opera,  and  be- 
gan the  formation  of  an  orchesti'a.  For  a  few  years 
the  public  only  heard  of  him  now  and  then  as  the 
leader  of  occasional  performances,  popular  matinee 
concerts,  or  little  affairs  of  that  kind.  In  1864  he 
had  made  such  headway  that  he  was  able  to  give 
bis  first  series  of  Symphony  Soirees,  at  Irving 
Hall,  in  which  venture  he  had  the  help.of  Mr.  F.  L. 
Harrison,  a  manager  who  was  associated  with  many 
of  the  best  musical  enterprises  of  that  day.  The 
concerts  were  not  only  successful,  but  Thomas  per- 
severed in  them  until  the  Spring  of  1869,  when 
they  were  interrupted,  although  they  had  been 
steadily  growing  in  the  public  favor.  In  the  Sum- 
mer of  1866,  Thomas  began  at  Terrace  Garden  on 
Third-ave.,  the  experiment  of  open  air  concerts,  and 
met  with  abundant  success.  In  these  entertain- 
ments, as  indeed  at  the  earlier  Symphony  Concerts, 
the  programmes  were  marked  by  very  large  con- 
cessions to  the  public  taste  for  light  and  trivial  mu- 
sic, but  as  fast  as  the  audiences  could  understand 
something  better — faster,  almost — the  character  of 
the  programmes  was  I'aised.  In  1868  the  orchestra 
removed  to  the  Central  Park  Garden,  and  there  the 
concerts  were  kept  up  each  year  until  the  close  of 
the  Summer  of  1875.  In  1869  began  those  annual 
tours  which  have  carried  the  knowledge  and  love 
of  orchestral  music  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other,  and  have  made  Thomas's  name  a  house- 
hold word  ;  but,  though  the  orchestra  visited  New 
York  occasionally,  and  treated  it  to  a  week  of  con- 
certs now  and  then,  it  was  not  until  the  Winter  of 
1872  that  the  regular  series  of  Symphony  Concerts 
was  resumed.  It  was  in  the  course  of  this  Winter 
that  Thomas  gave  the  remarkable  concerts  in  con- 
nection with  Rubinstein  and  Wieniawski ;  and  in 
April,  1873,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  he  induced 
400  members  of  the  Boston  Handel  and  Haydn  So- 
ciety to  spend  a  week  in  New  York,  and  join  him 
in  a  festival  which  culminated  in  a  memorable  per- 
formance of  Beethoven's  Choral  Symphony.  From 
that  season  to  the  Spring  of  1878  the  Symphony 
Concerts  continued  regularly.  In  1876  the  Sum- 
mer-nights' concerts  at  the  Central  Park  Garden 
were  discontinued,  Mr.  Thomas  going  to  Philadel- 
phia for  the  Centennial  year.  Last  Summer  he  was 
in  Chicago. 


Go  West,   Young  Man,   Go  West  !  — 
And  He  Went. 

(From  the  Music  Trade  Review.) 

A  representative  of  the  Music  2Vade  Review 
picked  up  the  Tribune  on  the  morning  of  Monday, 
August  26th,  and  read  with  astonishment  its  pathet- 
ic cries  of  distress  over  the  proposed  removal  of 
Theodore  Thomas  to  Cincinnati.  "  Is  it  possible," 
he  said,  "  Has  Thomas  risked  his  all  upon  the  haz- 
ardof  a  single  die  at  Gilmore's  Garden,  this  sum- 
mer, and  has  the  Hazard  been  too  much  for  him  ? 
Is  New  York  about  to  sink  into  the  depths  of  musi- 
cal infamy  in  consequence  of  his  departure  ?  I  will 
go  forth  and  learn  what  the  wise  men  have  to  say 
upon  the  subject."  He  had  not  far  to  seek,  for  an 
eminent  musician,  well  known  in  this  city,  and  but 
recently  returned  from  Europe,  consented  to  express 
his  views. 

"  But,"  he  said,  by  way  of  introduction,  "  do  not 
mention  my  name,  for,  as  I  shall  speak  candidly, 
motive  might  be  misinterpreted." 

"  In  the  first  place,"  he  remarked,  "  I  do  not  con- 
sider Mr.  Thomas — whatever  may  be  his  ability  as 
leader  of  an  orchestra — fitted  to  be  the  director  of 
a  great  school  for  musical  instruction.  Such  an  in- 
stitution should  have  a  man  of  great  literary  ability 
and  refined  tastes.  He  should  be  an  intellectual 
man,  and  that  Mr.  Thomas  is  not.  Moreover,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  Mr.  Thomas'  actual  knowledge 
of  the  theories  and  the  art  of  music  is  limited,  from 
the  fact  that  he  has  never  yet  composed  anything 
worth  mentioning,  and  that  all  arrangements  for 
his  orchestra  of  other  people's  compositions  are 
made  by  Mr.  Dietrich,  who  will  probably  accom- 
pany him  to  Cincinnati  to  perform  the  same  kind 
office  there.'' 

"  In  your  opinion,  should  Mr.  Thomas  feel  ag- 
grieved at  the  treatment  he  has  received  in  New 
York  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all.  I  have  just  returned  from  Europe, 
where  I  made  an  extended  tour  of  the  country,  but 
I  found  there  no  large  private  band  which  could 
play  throughout  the  year  in  a  city  equally  import- 
ant with  New  York.  There  is  an  orchestra  in  Bei'- 
lin  which  plays  for  seven-and-a-half  months  nightly 
in  one  place,  under  Bilse,  but  he  gives  trashy  mu- 


sic five  times  a  week,  which  brings  in  so  much 
money  to  the  box  office  that  he  is  enabled  to  give 
symphony  concerts,  on  which  he  loses,  twice  every 
week.  In  the  smaller  cities,  the  orchestras  are 
supported  by  the  city  government,  and  obliged  to 
furnish  music  for  balls,  operas,  and  concerts.  Leip- 
zig has  one  of  the  most  renowned  orchestras  in 
Germany,  the  members  of  the  Gewandhaus,  and 
these  are  at  the  same  time  members  of  the  operatic 
band.  If  people  say  that  New  York  ought  to  have 
done  more  for  Theodore  Thomas,  I  must  reply  that 
practical  America  should  not  be  expected  to  accom- 
plish more  for  classical  music  than  idealistic  Europe 
has  ever  done.  If  the  public  at  large  would  sup- 
port anything,  it  would  support  an  opera  company, 
because  for  one  person  who  likes  classical  music, 
there  a  thousand  who  prefer  opera." 

"  Do  you  consider  Mr.  Thomas'  departure  a  '  ca- 
tastrophe '  or  a  '  disaster,'  as  the  Tribune  would 
have  us  believe  ?  " 

"  It  is  no  disaster  at  all.  Of  course  I  do  not 
mean  to  take  anything  away  from  the  merits  of 
Theodore  Thomas,  assisted  by  an  excellent  mana- 
ger, who  helped  him  to  establish  his  reputation. 
Without  a  doubt  he  has  done  a  great  deal  to  elevate 
the  taste  for  good  music  in  America.  He  leaves 
New  York,  but  others  will  come  after  him  and  fol- 
low the  track  he  has  beaten,  and  it  is  my  firm  belief 
that  in  three  years  from  now  everybody  will  remem- 
ber Theodore  Thomas  with  kind  feelings,  but 
nobody  will  regret  him.  There  was  Carl  Eckert 
who  came  to  America  with  Sontag.  He  was  con- 
sidered the  best  conductor  for  symphony  concerts 
in  Vienna,  yet  when  he  left  that  city  he  was  for- 
gotten, and  two  years  after  John  Herbeck  was  the 
popular  man." 

Another  musician,  when  asked :  "  Has  Mr.  Thom- 
as reason  to  complain  of  the  financial  results  ef  his 
efforts  hereabouts  ?"  replied  : 

"  I  should  estimate  that  Mr.  Thomas  ought  to 
make  in  the  winter  |10,000  out  of  the  thirty  sym- 
phony concerts  he  gives  here,  which  includes  his 
six  symphony  concerts  at  Steinway  Hall,  his 
Brooklyn  Philharmonic  concerts,  and  his  New  York 
Philharmonic  concerts.  He  is  frequently  engaged, 
with  his  orchestra,  to  play  at  profitable  rates  at  the 
Cambridge  concerts,  at  the  Cincinnati  Musical 
Festival,  and  at  many  miscellaneous  concerts  in 
this  city  and  vicinity.  To  be  sure  he  has  made  no 
money  this  summer  by  his  season  at  Gilmore's 
Garden,  but  if  his  pregrammes  there  had  been  dif- 
ferent, might  not  the  financial  result  have  been 
different  too  ?  " 

Mr.  Jacob  Gosche,  Mr.  Thomas'  business  mana- 
ger, was  next  encountered. 

"  I  will  tell  you,  he  said,  the  very  reason  why 
Mr.  Thomas  goes  to  Cincinnati.  It  is  wrong  to  sup- 
pose that  it  is  merely  because  he  feels  aggrieved  at 
his  treatment  here.  He  is  a  married  man,  with  a 
family  growing  up  about  him  ;  yet  in  the  winter 
when  they  are  at  home  he  is  travelling  about  the 
country  with  his  orchestra,  and  in  the  summer, 
when  he  is  in  town,  they  are  in  the  country.  He 
wishes  to  lead  a  home  life,  and  this  offer  from  Cin- 
cinnati seems  to  give  him  an  opportunity  ;  besides," 
said  Mr.  Gosche,  smiling,  "he  may  not  be  altogeth- 
er lost  to  New  York.  Who  can  say  but  that  in  the 
course  of  time  he  may  give  his  series  of  winter  con- 
certs in  New  York,  as  usual  ?  " 

"  And,"  broke  in  a  friend  of  Mr.  Thomas,  "  if  he 
has  made  a  mistake,  he,  not  New  York,  will  be  the 
loser  by  it.  We  are  all  very  fond  of  him,  but  do 
you  think  that  we  will  go  without  good  music  be- 
cause he  leaves  us  ?  The  matter  does  not  rest  with 
him,  but  with  us,  and  if  we  really  want  the  music 
you  may  be  sure  we  will  have  it." 

"  At  any  rate,"  said  Mr.  Gosche,  "  the  whole  af- 
fair is  so  sudden  that  there  is  little  that  is  definitely 
known,  or  to  be  said,  beyond  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Thomas  has  been  offered  and  has  accepted  the 
musical  directorship  of  the  College  of  Music  of  Cin- 
cinnati, to  be  established  in  the  new  Music  Hall  in 
that  city." 

Theodore  Thomas'  New  Departure. 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Aug.  26.) 
Cincinnati  has  drawn  the  grand  musical  prize  in  in- 
ducing Mr.  Theodore  Thomas  to  make  that  city  his 
home  and  future  locality  of  work.  The  auspices  under 
which  he  will  remove  there  at  the  close  of  his  present 
engagements  are  very  flattering,  and  promise  to  bring 
him  honor,  money,  and  troops  of  friends. 

Several  of  the  solid  men  of  Cincinnati,— and  it  Is  the 
pride  of  that  city  that  her  millionnaires  are  gentlemen 
of  taste  and  culture,— among  them  Reuben  R.  Spbing- 
EB,  John  Shillito,  Joseph  Longworth,  and  others, 


have  organized  themselves  into  an  association  and  al- 
ready subscribed  the  money  to  establish  in  that  city  a 
musical  institution  or  college  which  shall  teach  music 
in  all  its  branches,  from  the  rudiments  to  the  very  high- 
est point  of  culture.  Mr.  Thomas  has  not  only  con- 
sented to  give  his  advice  in  the  establishment  of  this 
college,  but  to  lend  to  it  his  name  and  experience  and 
identify  himself  with  It,  probably  as  the  professor  of 
instrumental  music,  and  the  solid  men  of  Cincinnati 
have  agreed  to  support  and  sustain  him.  He  will  also 
be  assisted  by  the  same  gentlemen  to  organize  an  orches . 
tra  out  of  the  best  material  in  New  York  and  Cincinna- 
ti, and  to  maintain  regular  orchestral  concerts.  Cin- 
cinnati, as  is  well  known,  has  excellent  material  for 
such  an  orchestra,  which  has  long  needed  a  leader  and 
proper  organization.  The  locality  of  the  college  is  al- 
ready provided.  It  will  be  the  elegant  Music  Hall,  with 
its  superb  suites  of  rooms,  and  its  large  organ  will  also 
be  used  for  purposes  of  study  and  concerts.  The  de- 
partments of  teaching  will  be  filled  with  professors  from 
abroad,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  founders  that  a 
diploma  from  this  institution  shall  carry  with  it  as  much 
weight  as  a  diploma  from  the  conservatories  of  Paris, 
Stuttgart,  Leipzig,  or  Milan. 

Those  who  have  been  most  intimately  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Thomas  and  his  work  will  be  the  first  to  congratu- 
late him.  They  know  how  hard  he  has  labored  and  what 
obstacles  he  has  had  to  meet.  He  has  worked  for  years 
with  as  good  an  orchestra  as  there  is  in  the  world,  and 
with  the  purest  devotion  to  his  art.  No  amount  of  op- 
position could  make  him  recognize  what  was  trivial  or 
false,  and  no  popular  clamor,  however  loud  it  might  be, 
has  been  able  to  swerve  him  from  his  high  musical 
standard.  He  has  never  consented  to  lower  his  work  or 
degrade  his  mission.  Slowly  but  surely  he  has  led  the 
people  up  to  him.  The  three  Cincinnati  Festivals,  and 
the  new  College  of  Music,  which  is  to  be  placed  upon  an 
enduring  basis,  are  the  indications  of  his  triumph. 
They  eloquently  testify  to  the  results  the  great  conduc- 
tor has  accomplished.  Hitherto  he  has  performed  this 
work  without  reward.  It  is  no  secret  that  be  has  not 
been  sufficiently  remunerated.  Men  who  are  true  to  a 
high  purpose  and  will  not  cater  to  sensation  and  hum- 
buggery  very  rarely  are.  He  has  spent  his  best  years 
in  trying  to  elevate  the  taste  of  the  jieople  and  to"  edu- 
cate them  up  to  an  appreciation  of  tlie  best  and  highest 
in  his  art,  and  in  doing  this  has  always  had  to  struggle 
against  the  lack  of  proper  financial  support.  The  Cincin- 
nati scheme  will  relieve  him  from  this  embarrassment. 
That  city  has  done  for  him  n'bat  New  York  ought  to 
have  done  long  ago.  He  will  be  free  to  go  on  with  his 
great  work  without  any  anxiety  as  to  the  future.  New 
York  has  plumed  herself  on  his  achievements,  boasted 
herself  over  his  incomparable  band,  taken  all  the  credit, 
and  done  nothing  for  him,  leaving  him  to  eke  out  a  liv- 
ing by  travelling  through  the  country  and  giving  con- 
certs in  what  it  contemptuously  calls  the  provinces.  It 
is  a  tit  retribution  that  she  has  lost  him  and  his  orches- 
tra, and  one  of  those  provinces  has  secured  him  and 
will  reward  him  for  his  worth. 

Cincinnati  also  will  find  that  the  engagement  of  Mr. 
Thomas  will  make  her  the  musical  centre  and  authority 
of  this  country.  Her  own  resources  will  be  developed, 
and  her  musicians  will  have  new  incentives  for  work. 
"We  believe  she  will  produce,  under  ]Mr.  Thomas'  direc- 
tion, an  orchestra  stronger  than  any  he  has  yet  had. 
Her  future  festivals  will  gain  in  importance  and  digni- 
ty, and  their  results  will  be  proportionately  enhanced 
from  the  fact  that  the  conductor  will  be  upon  the 
ground  in  active  and  immediate  co-operatiou  with  his 
trusty  lieutenant,  Mr.  Otto  Sixgek.  With  two  such 
men  at  the  helm,  co-operating  with  liberal  citizens  and 
utilizing  all  her  remarkable  musical  resources,  Cincin- 
nati not  only  will  be  the  musical  centre  of  this  country, 
but  one  of  the  great  centres  of  the  world  that  affect  and 
direct  musical  progress,  lioth  Cincinnati  and  Mr.  Thom- 
as are  to  be  congratulated. 


"  The  Flaneur  "  of  the  same  Music  Trade  Re- 
view writes : 

Sa  New  York  sits  in  ashes,  for  of  all  misfortunes 
conceivable,  to  be  robbed  of  her  Thomas  is  the  most 
poignant. 

In  such  moments  of  abject  sorrow  it  is  folly  to 
reason. 

If  it  were  not,  I  should  venture  to  suggest  that 
our  Thomas  has  done  a  good  deal  of  coquetting 
with  Cincinnati,  and  Boston  and  Chicago  of  late 
years. 

Whatever  Mr.  Thomas  is — New  York  has  made 
him.  The  record  does  not  show  that  he  was  made 
when  he  came  here.  The  Philharmonic  was  where 
he  went  to  school  and  there  are  half  a  score  of 
capitalists  who  know  what  it  has  cost  to  educate 
him. 

The  press  of  New  York  has  fixed  his  status.  A. 
select  band  of  literary  musicians  hoisted  him  with 
their  erudite  pens  into  continental  notoriety.  The 
earnest  desire  of  n  few  educated  musical  writers, 
like  Mr.  Hassard,  to  have  classical  music  sustained 
and  appreciated,  was  enough  to  blind  them  to  a 
great  many  of  Mr.  Thomas'  faults,  and  they  made 
a  pet  of  him  for  politic  reasons.  No  musician  ever 
lived  who  hua  been  so  ingeniously  and    bravely 
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bolstered  with  moral,  pecuniary  and  intellectual 
support. 

But  all  through  it  Mr.  Thomas  has  invariably 
shown  a  disposition  to  taunt  New  York  with  the 
superior  taste  of  Boston,  the  superior  enterprise  of 
Chicago,  or  the  superior  resources  and  liberality  of 
Cincinnati. 

And  all  because  New  York  would  not  guarantee 
him,  independently  of  his  own  exertions,  against  all 
failure  and  loss. 

Unfortunately,  that  is  not  the  habit  of  New  York 
with  anybody.  Such  a  thing  as  a  subvention  to 
art  is  unknown  in  this  democratic  community. 

I  do  not  say  that  it  would  not  be  better  for  New 
York  if  it  were  otherwise. 

But  that  is  not  the  question.  Every  worker  be- 
fore the  public  must,  in  some  measure,  adapt  him- 
self to  the  conditions  of  his  environment. 

That  is  what  Thomas  never  would  do  here.  His 
attitu'le  to  the  New  York  public  was  continually 
that  of  a  worker,  who  said :  "  I'm  a  little  too  good 
for  you."  And  the  mistake  of  his  best  friends  was 
that  they  got  to  believe  it. 

The  result  now  is  that  New  York,  when  put  to  it, 
will  become  serious  long  enough  to  enquire  if  Mr. 
Thomas  is  too  good  for  us. 

If  he  gets  weighed  in  the  cool  balance  at  last,  let 
him  thank  himself. 

AnA  ii  is  primd  facie  evidence  to  this  practical 
community,  aside  from  all  art  casuistry,  that  the 
maestro  who  abandons  the  metropolitan  field  to  go 
into  a  Cincinnati  conservatory  is  satisfied  in  his 
own  mind  that  the  quiet  and  routine  of  the  conserv- 
atory are  better  fitted  to  his  talents  than  the  resp  on- 
sibility  and  struggle  of  a  public  career. 

The  best  thing  that  I  have  seen  written,  apropos 
of  the  retreat  of  Thomas,  is  from  the  pen  of  the 
young  man  who  loves  the  Preludes  and  hoped  Mr. 
Thomas  would  put  nothing  else  on  his  programme. 
He  says  that  "  the  glory  and  honor  of  Thomas  is 
that  he  worked  for  art  and  not  for  money,  in  New 
York,  and  New  York  failed  to  see  it." 

Then  why  does  he  go  where  they  offer  him  more 
money  and  secure  it  to  him  for  five  years  ? 

Perhaps,  if  this  kind  of  logic  is  followed  out,  it  is 
because  the  glory  and  honor  of  Cincinnati  "  is " 
that  she  has  more  money  than  art — that's  what 
they  is. 

■The  young  man  of  the  preludes  also  says  that 
Thomas  belongs  to  the  "  inner  consistory  of  cesthet- 
ic  potentates." 

Well,  that's  the  reason,  perhaps,  why  he  goes  in 
and  shuts  the  door  after  him. 

The  Times,  a  most  discreet  and  thoughtful  sheet, 
when  art  matters  are  to  be  discussed,  offers  us  these 
conundrums.  I  put  them  in  tabular  form,  with  the 
hope  that  the  Trade  Review  will  answer  them  oiB- 
cially  : 

1.  What  are  the  qualifications  of  a  good  con- 
ductor ? 

2.  Must  he  not  be  a  composer  ? 

3.  Must  he  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  all  the 
instruments  in  an  orchestra  ? 

4.  Must  he  have  enthusiasm  and  personal  mag- 
netism ? 

5.  Must  he  not  have  ideas  ? 

When  you  have  answered  these  questions  satis- 
factorily, you  will  have  the  proud  consciousness  of 
knowing  that  every  third  novice  accuses  you  of 
attacking  Thomas. 


Jfoigljfs  Journal  of  Hlusk. 

BOSTON,     SEPT.    14,     1878. 

Our  New  Arrangements. 

As  already  stated,  Dwight's  Journal  of  Mrs.o 
will  continue  to  be  issued,  as  heretofore,  once  a 
fortnight  by  Messrs.  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  until  the 
close  of  the  present  volume,  which  will  end  with 
the  number  for  December  28.  That  number  will 
contain  title  page  and  index  for  the  past  two  years 
(minus  three  months),  paged  continuously  for 
binding. 

With  the  first  number  of  Volume  XXXIX  (Jan. 
7,  ISYO)  the  publication  and  business  care  of  the 
Journal  will  be  assumed  by  the  house  of  Houghton, 
Osgood  &  Co.,  so  well  known  through  their  admi- 
rable editions  of  the  best  books,  as  well  as  their 


"  Atlantic  Monthly "  and  other  first-clasa  periodi 
cals.  Under  their  auspices  this  oldest  and  most 
respected  (here  and  abroad)  of  all  American  musical 
journals  will  preserve  its  identity  in  editorship,  in 
spirit,  principle  and  purpose,  as  well  as  in  general 
outward  form  and  style.  It  will  still  be  the  uncom- 
promising foe  of  false  pretention  and  of  shallowness 
in  Art, — of  all  attempts  to  turn  Art  into  Advertise- 
ment,— -making  its  appeal  mainly  to  an  audience 
somewhat  select,  to  persons  of  taste  and  culture, 
lovers  of  the  best  in  Music,  rather  than  courting  the 
widest  popularity  as  such,  and  relying  for  appreci- 
ation more  on  quality  than  quantity  of  matter. 
Loyal  to  the  masters,  the  classical,  endnring  models 
for  all  time  in  Music,  it  will  nevertheless  welcome 
every  sign  of  wholesome  progress,  every  appearance 
of  fresh  individual  genius.  The  Editor  will  be 
assisted  by  an  able  corps  of  contributors  and  corre- 
spondents, both  musical  and  literary,  who  will 
treat  the  jesthetic  problems  of  the  day  from  various 
points  of  view,  some  of  them  seeing  with  young 
eyes.  These  new  elements,  with  the  improved 
position  of  the  Editor,  will,  it  is  hoped,  put  new 
life  into  the  old  Journal,  and  make  it  more  inter- 
esting than  it  ever  has  been  since  it  began  in  1852. 

The  Jouiiial  will  te  issued  fortnightly  ;  price 
of  subscription  %%.5Q  per  year^  payable  in  advance, 
from  Janua/ry  1,  1879.  The  terms  of  Advertis- 
ing ibUI  he  essentially  the  same  as  heretofore. 
Subscriptions  {or  notices  of  intention  to  subscribe) 
and  advertisements,  for  the  new  Volume  may  be 
sent  to  Messrs.  Houbhton,  Osgood  &  Co.,  220 
Devonshire  Street,  or  directly  to  the  Editor,  3.  S. 
DwiGHT,  12  Pemberton  Square. 

mg^  Our  Foreign  Exchanges  will  kindly  ad- 
dress hereafter,  until  further  notice  :  "J.  S.  Dwight, 
12  Pemberton  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts. ' 


New  York— Thomas— Cincinnati. 

Between  the  two  centres  of  activity  the  popular 
Conductor — his  face  always  set  toward  the  new, 
the  Future — has  decided  quickly.  The  great  me- 
tropolis is  cast  down  and  bereft ;  the  directors  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society  (that  of  Brooklyn  also) 
seemed  dumfoundered  and  perplexed ;  the  news- 
papers are  full  of  wailings  and  gnashing  of  teeth, 
and  likewise  exuberant  with  eulogies  more  unquali- 
fied than  are  usually  pronounced  over  a  hero  dead 
and  not  merely  gone.  The  sudden  news  came  only 
in  season  for  the  merest  mention  in  our  last  num- 
ber. But  now  we  have  brought  together  for  our 
readers  quite  a  number  of  the  most  striking  edito- 
rial comments  with  which  the  startling  event  was 
first  greeted.  Particularly  have  we  copied  largely 
from  the  chief  mourner  and  chief  glorifier,  the  New 
York  Tribune.  Its  Chicago  namesake,  in  like  lofty 
numbers,  dwells  upon  the  great  gain  to  Cincinnati 
and  to  Music  in  America ;  while  the  Music  Traae 
Review,  in  the  courage  of  its  convictions,  mingles 
with  the  all-pervading  jubilee  (or  funeral  hymn)  of 
praise  the  first  few  notes  of  that  still,  small  voice  of 
critical  discrimination  which  will  more  and  more 
be  heard,  wherever  there  are  wise  and  thoughtful 
music-lovers  who  are  not  swept  away  with  any 
noisy  crowd. 

1.  Now  as  to  New  York  "  sitting  in  ashes," 
doubtless  her  loss  is  great ;  but  we  would  ask,  as 
■we  did  of  Boston,  may  it  not  be  turned  to  greater 
gain  ?  Is  it  well  that  the  great  city,  swarming  with 
German  musicians,  most  of  them  good  ones,  many 
of  them  superior,  and  more  than  one  of  them  prob- 
ably superior  in  general  musicianship  in  the  large 
sense,  in  taste  and  culture,  in  deep,  true  musical 
feeling,  in  ideas,  as  well  as  some  creative  gift,  if  not 
in  mere  conductorship,  te  Thomas,  should  become 


musically  so  dependent  on  one  man,  that  she  need 
drop  her  hands  in  despair  when  he  is  called  away  ? 
Depend  upon  it.  New  York  will  find  other  conduc- 
tors who,  with  the  same  support  of  public  and  mu- 
sicians, will  make  good  his  place  ;  she  has  such 
doubtless  in  her  midst ;  and,  after  all,  the  only 
healthy  musical  condition  is  that  in  which  a  musi- 
cal community  thrives  on  its  own  resources  and 
does  not  have  to  borrow  from  abroad,  nor  lose  its 
life,  its  whole  prestige,  with  any  single  leader. 

2.  Besides,  unpalatable  to  popular  prejudice  as 
the  confession  may  be  :  While  we  have  never  been 
slow  to  admire  much  in  Theodore  Thomas  from  the 
first ;  while  we  have  joined  always  in  the  praise  of 
his  admirable  orchestra,  yet  we  do  beliave  his  mu- 
sical character  and  influence  to  be  greatly  over- 
rated. We  humbly  beg  to  differ  from  the  assertion 
that  his  concerts  have  been  our  "  most  valuable  in- 
fluences of  musical  culture  and  intelligence,"  and 
for  this  among  other  reasons,  that,  in  concentrating 
the  attention  of  the  public  upon  the  splendor  and 
precision  of  the  execution  of  whatsoever  music,  he 
has  led  so  many  people  to  imagine  Kaff,  and  Ber- 
lioz and  Wagner,  and  all  the  "  disciples  of  the  new- 
ness "  to  be  of  equal  consequence  with  Bach,  Moz- 
art, Beethoven,  etc.  Want  of  taste,  of  a  true 
sense  of  symmetry  and  fitness  has  been  shown  too 
often  in  his  programmes,  not  to  speak  of  a  certain 
"  heaviness  "  in  the  massing  together  of  the  ever- 
loud,  extravagant  "  effect "  works  of  the  new  com- 
posers, far  outweighing  any  ever  felt  in  concerts 
purely  classical.  Then  again,  it  has  been  matter 
of  common  complaint  among  the  best  musicians  and 
best  judges,  that  in  the  interpretation  of  classical 
Symphonies,  for  instance,  especially  those  of  Beet- 
hoyen,  he  has  so  often  shocked  the  sensibility  of 
those  who  love  and  know  those  works  by  heart, 
through  exaggerated  contrasts  of  tempo,  taking 
slow  movements  too  slow  and  fast  movements  too 
fast.  This,  with  the  other  exaggerations  of  loud 
and  soft,  are,  when  technically  so  precisely  execut- 
ed, sure  arts  of  effect  with  the  half  musical  multi- 
tude, but  they  offend  the  cultivated  sense  and  judg- 
ment. Thomas,  in  his  programmes,  though  he  has 
given  more  space  to  Beethoven  Spmphonies  of  late 
than  formerly,  yet  gravitates  mainly  toward  the 
new  composers,  and  would  have  us  read  the  old 
from  the  standpoint  (as  he  evidently  thinks,  the 
vantage-ground)  of  Liszt,  Wagner,  Raff,  etc.  Now 
we  think  this  is  not  good  taste^  and  not  good  influ- 
ence for  culture.  We  cannot  hear  without  protest 
that  he  has  never  "  catered  to  sensation  ;  "  he  has 
put  the  serene  stars  of  heaven  (the  Beethovens,  etc.), 
between  such  pyrotechnic  coruscations  that  their 
sweet  light  and  poetry  with  many  passed  for 
nothing  ! 

3.  We  heartily  congratulate  Cincinnati  on  hav- 
ing won  the  hero  of  her  choice.  All  honor  to  her 
rich  men,  who  so  believe  in  Music  that  they  nobly 
dedicate  a  good  share  of  their  fortunes  to  the  en- 
dowment of  its  institutions  and  the  erection  of  its 
halls.  We  would  that  their  example  might  strike 
out  some  spark  of  like  devotion  in  our  own  men  of 
superabundant  means ;  that  they  may  have  born  in 
them  the  same  good  impulse,  and  that  it  may 
speedily  prove  fruitful,  first  in  furnishing  the  first 
thing  wanted,  which  is  a  funJ  for  the  support  of  a 
permanent  orchestra  to  give  plenty  of  Symphony 
and  other  concerts ;  and  then,  regarding  this  as  the 
first  pillar  or  first  section  of  the  temple,  to  complete 
the  plan  by  founding  a  full,  true  School  of  Music 
under  the  wing  of  Harvard  University,  upon  an 
equal  footing  with  its  other  schools. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  new  College  of  Music 
in  Cincinnati  (which  is  to  open  on  the  first  of  Octo- 
ber) will  prove  a  great  success.  In  one  department 
at  least,  a  very  important  one,  we  cannot  but  feel  sure 
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that  it  will :  namely  as  a  school  for  orchestra  musi- 
cians ;  here  Mr.  Thomas  has  it  in  his  power  to  do  a 
o-reat  work ;  here  he  will  surely  be  at  home,  and 
easily  master  of  the  situation  ;  and  the  whole  coun- 
try may  reap  the  benefit ;  although  we  think  that 
every  important  city  ought  to  have  its  own  orches- 
tral training-  school. 

For  the  rest  we  must  watch  the  gradual  develop- 
ments of  time.  Mr.  Thomas,  it  appears,  is  to  have 
the  exclusive  nomination  of  all  the  Professors,  and 
we  are  curious  to  see  what  sort  of  a  Faculty  he  will 
have  appointed  ;  judging  from  hia  idiosyncracies 
and  tastes,  we  rather  look  for  a  queer  lot.  The  head 
of  such  a  College  ought  to  be  a  musician  in  the  larg- 
est, fullest  sense,  and  not  one  whose  whole  experi- 
ence, whole  education  almost,  has  been  that  of  orches- 
tral conductorship.  The  ideal  head  of  such  a  school 
would  be  a  sort  of  Sebastian  Bach,  and  such  come 
but  once  ;  or  a  Mendelssohn,  also  beyond  our  reach, 
although  the  spirit  of  them  both  still  haunts  the 
Conservatorium  and  Gewandhaus  of  old  Leipzig. 
It  wants  a  man  of  deep  musical  learning,  of  some 
genius,  some  creative  faculty,  of  large  general  cult- 
ure, of  address  and  tact.  If  Mr.  Thomas  has  all 
this,  we  and  all  the  world  will  be  glad  to  see  it 
manifested  in  a  position  of  such  ample  opportunity. 
But  it,  is  well,  while  hoping  much  and  striving  ear- 
nestly, not  to  anticipate  too  much  all  at  once. 
Beginnings  must  be  modest.  It  is  not  and  it  will 
not  soon  be  time  to  talk  of  Cincinnati  as  "  a  great 
Art  centre  in  America,"  "  like  Leipzig  and  Stutt- 
gart "  (which  ?  pray) ;  to  dream  of  a  new  Cincin- 
nati College  "  inferior  to  none  in  Europe,''  "  its 
diploma  to  carry  as  much  weight  as  that  of  Leip- 
zig, Paris,"  etc.  And  it  is  idle  to  imagine  that  "  a 
musical  atmosphere  "  can  be  imported  into  a  new 
place,  without  any  musical  traditions,  in  a  country 
which  has  as  yet  produced  no  first-class  musical 
composer, — (just  as  idle  and  as  childish  as  it  was  to 
speak  of  the  late  Cincinnati  Festival  as  "  beyond 
peradventure  the  greatest  Musical  Festival  on  rec- 
ord.") All  these  fine  things  may  lie  in  the  womb 
of  the  not  very  far  Future,  but  we  must  not  count 
our  eggs,  etc. 


Good  Advice  for  Singing  Clubs. 

The  President  of  the  Cecilia,  Mr.  S.  Lothrop 
Thoendike,  has  presented  his  Second  Annual  Re- 
port, which  is  printed  for  the  benefit  of  the  mem- 
bers Active  and  Associate.  The  Report  is  a  model 
of  its  kind,  significant,  concise,  practical  and  full  of 
suggestion.  Speaking  first  of  the  active  member- 
ship of  the  Club  (which  numbers  12'?  voices  :  37  so- 
prano, 30  alto,  27  tenor  and  33  bass)  and  of  the  not 
quite  satisfactory  average  attendance  at  rehearsals, 
which  is  made  the  text  for  a  little  wholesome  ex- 
hortation, the  report  proceeds  to  review  the  past 
year's  work,  which  is  summed  up  as  follows ; 

The  Club  has  during  the  season  practised  and 
performed  three  works  of  considerable  length  and 
importance, — Hofmann's  "  Fair  Melusina,"  Mendels- 
sohn's "Athalie,"  and  Handel's  "Acis  and  Galatea  ;" 
also,  part-songs  for  mixed  voices  by  Hauptmann 
and  Schumann ;  part-songs  for  female  voices  by 
Gade  and  Rubinstein  ;  Schumann's  "  Gypsy-Life  ;  " 
English  glees  by  Stevens,  Webbe  and  Leslie  ;  and 
one  Bach  choral.  Our  programmes  have  also  been 
diversified  by  some  instrumental  numbers,  includ- 
ing overtures  by  Beethoven,  Bach  and  Mozart,  and 
variations  by  Saint-Saens. 

These  various  performances  are  then  reviewed  in 
brief  detail  with  candid  critical  discrimination. 
One  of  the  chief  works,  the  Athalie  of  Mendelssohn 
was  repeated  wiLh  orchestra,  and,  as  we  all  remem- 
ber, with  very  brilliant  and  convincing  effect,  not 
only  proving  that  the  pure,  well-balanced  voices  of 
the  Cecilia  "  would  hold  their  own  against  a  full 
orchestra,"  but  justifying  the  President's  suggestion 


that  "  by  this  concert,  and  by  a  magnificent  per- 
formance of  the  Antigone,  by  the  Apollo  Club" 
(male  voices)  "  the  point  was  settled,  to  the  convic- 
tion of  both  singers  and  listeners, — that  when  a 
composer  has  made  an  orchestral  accompaniment  an 
integrant  part  of  his  work,  a  rendering  with  piano 
or  organ  is  colorless  and  unsatisfactory," — "  like  a 
photograph  of  a  brilliant  picture." — In  the  case  of 
certain  music,  of  the  most  important  character,  the 
unsatisfactoriness  relates  to  more  than  color, — to 
the  intrinsic  musical  essence  of  the  composition, — ■ 
to  design  as  well  as  color  ;  here  read  Mr.  Apthorp's 
excellent  article  in  the  last  Atlantic  on  Additional 
Accompaniments  to  Bach's  and  Handel's  scores. 

After  some  sentences  of  grateful  and  just  recog- 
nition of  the  services  of  the  Conductor,  Mr.  Lang, 
and  of  the  various  singers  of  the  Club  who  have 
taken  part  as  soloists,  the  Report  closes  with  seri- 
ous suggestion  and  advice,  so  sound  and  profitable, 
and  so  well  expressed,  that  we  think  it  ought  to  be 
taken  to  heart  by  all  the  choral  societies  and  clubs 
both  here  and  everywhere.  That  it  may  be  the 
more  widely  read  and  pondered,  and,  we  hope, 
practically  followed,  we  copy  the  whole  of  this 
portion  : 

The  thought  which  always  comes  most  forcibly 
to  my  mind  at  the  end  of  a  season  is  this :  How 
little  ground  we  have  gone  over  !  Can  we  not  in 
each  succeeding  year  gain  some  familiarity  with  a 
far  greater  number  of  compositions  of  acknowledged 
excellence  ? 

It  will  be  said  that  we  need  most  of  the  time 
which  we  have  for  rehearsal  to  acquire  the  correct 
reading  and  vocalization — to  say  nothing  of  the 
artistic  rendering — of  the  few  things  which  we  are 
to  perform  in  public.  This  is  still  in  a  certain  de- 
gree true,  but  every  year  it  is  becoming  less  true. 
By  discarding  useless  and  developing  useful  mate- 
rial we  are  following  the  Darwinian  rule  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  Every  year  we  are  better 
able  to  take  the  conditions  of  satisfactory  reading 
and  vocalization  for  granted,  and  better  able,  not 
perhaps  to  give  more  public  performances,  but  to 
study  more  standard  works  for  our  own  gratifica- 
tion and  improvement. 

Moreover,  the  practice  of  a  greater  number  of 
works  would  lead,  better  than  anything  else,  to  the 
desired  conditions  of  correct  reading  and  artistic 
performance  ;  and,  if  it  would  make  any  difference 
in  the  excellence  of  our  public  concerts  whether  we 
spent  our  private  study  upon  one  thing  or  upon  a 
variety  of  kindred  things,  the  probabilities  would 
be  all  in  favor  of  variety  of  employment.  It  need 
surely  be  only  stated  to  be  admitted, — (1st)  that  for 
mere  vocal  exercise,  one  part-song  or  one  chorus  is 
as  good  as  another, — the  constant  practice  together 
of  the  same  voices  being  the  sole  essential ;  (2d) 
that  nothing  better  insures  quick  and  correct  read- 
ing than  the  constant  reading  of  new  things  ;  and 
(Sd)  that  nothing  conduces  more  to  the  artistic  ren- 
dering of  one  work  than  familiarity  with  other 
works  of  the  same  sort. 

I  am  therefore  convinced  that  the  best  means  for 
singing  one  thing  well  in  public  is  to  do  much  of 
practising  upon  other  things  in  private.  We 
should,  besides,  gain  vastly  in  mere  enjoyment,  by 
avoiding  the  tedious  iteration  of  the  same  choruses, 
evening  after  evening,  for  two  mortal  months  ;  and 
the  preparation  for  our  concerts,  instead  of  being  a 
constantly  increasing  bore,  would  ba  an  ever  fresh 
recreation. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  matter,  we  have  two  duties 
to  perform :  one,  to  take  care  that  our  associate 
members,  by  whose  kindness  we  live,  shall  have 
full  compensation  for  all  the  aid,  moral  or  material, 
which  they  give  us ;  the  other,  to  secure  for  our- 
selves the  greatest  possible  amount  of  cultivation 
and  experience.  If  we  are  not,  one  and  all,  more 
musical  at  the  end  of  every  season  than  at  the  be- 
ginning, if  we  have  not  acquired  a  deeper  insight 
into  the  divine  art  than  ever  before,  then  surely  our 
time  has  been  well-nigh  wasted. 

My  other  suggestion  is,  that  our  main  duty  is  to 
learn  and  perform  classical  music ;  by  which  I 
mean  music  whose  intrinsic  quality  appeals  to  the 
most  cultivated  taste,  and  is  approved  by  the  best 
authority.  No  one  of  us  can  say  that  his  individu- 
al taste  is  fully  formed  as  it  should  be  or  as  he 
would  have  it.  Here,  beyond  ourselves,  is  the 
model  upon  which  to  form  and  refine  it.     This  mu- 


sic may  be  old  or  new,  but  it  is  never  "  old-fash- 
ioned "  or  "  new-fashioned  ;  "  for  it  has  no  concern 
with  fashion.  Its  foundation  is  deeper  and  its 
standard  higher  than  the  fancy  of  a  day,  of  a  per- 
son, or  of  a  set.  It  is  of  value  for  all  times,  and 
should  be  of  value  for  all  persons, — a  possession 
forever. 

Our  "  mission,"  if  we  have  one,  is  the  musical  im- 
provement of  ourselves  and  our  associates.  The 
real  question,  to  guide  the  selection  of  our  studies, 
is  not  so  much  whether  a  certain  piece  is  what  we 
like  to  sing  and  they  to  hear,  as  whether  it  is  what 
we  ought  to  like  to  sing  and  tliey  to  hear.  I  state 
this  position  mere  baldly  perhaps  than  I  need  ;  but 
it  is  the  true  position,  of  which  we  should  never 
lose  hold,  whatever  concessions  the  circumstances 
of  our  existence  may  sometimes  require. 

And,  moreover,  it  is  certain  that  our  very  exist- 
ence demands  something  beside  amusement.  The 
period  is  past,  if  there  ever  was  a  period,  when  a 
club  could  live  upon  mere  pastime.  There  are  too 
many  rivals  in  the  field  doing  serious  work.  The 
public  requires  of  its  orchestral  and  vocal  societies 
something  more  and  better  than  "  variety-con  - 
certs,"  and  if  we  do  not  give  our  'little  public 
something  more  and  better  we  shall  surely  die. 

Do  not  suppose  that  I  would  have  our  work  alto- 
gether serious.  If  I  should  present  so  startling  a 
prospect,  I  fear  that  the  shock  would  be  fatal  to  the 
Club.  We  must  have  amusement  besides ;  and 
while  I  trust  that  we  shall  learn  next  year  some- 
thing more  of  Handel,  something  of  Bach,  a  part, 
at  least,  of  Schumann's  "  Faust,"  and  something 
more  of  Mendelssohn,  I  am  also  glad  to  announce 
that  we  have  upon  our  list  pieces  by  Rheinberger, 
Liszt,  Brahms  and  Hauptmann,  as  well  as  part- 
songs,  glees,  and  madrigals.  We  shall  also  un- 
doubtedly repeat  Gade's  "  Crusaders,"  and  this  time 
we  must  give  it  with  orchestra. 

The  President  could  not  close  witliout  paying  a 
graceful  and  deserved  compliment  to  another  most 
successful  club  of  mi.xed  voices  in  which  our  city 
feels  just  pride  ;  this  is  the  true  and  mutually  help- 
ful spirit  that  should  prevail  between  generous 
rivals : 

I  alluded  in  my  last  report  to  another  vocal  soci- 
ety of  this  city,  occupying  the  same  ground  with 
ourselves.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  join  me  in 
taking  this  occasion  to  pay  our  compliments  to  the 
Boylston  Club,  to  whose  admirable  concerts  most 
of  us  have  listened  with  delight.  We  owe  each 
other  the  debt  due  from  every  one  to  an  able 
rival.  Each  club  has  done  better  from  having  the 
other  in  the  field.  In  such  contests  both  sides  are 
the  winners. 


The  twenty-first  annual  festival  of  the  Worcester 
County  Musical  Association  will  be  held  at  Mechan- 
ics' Hall,  Worcester,  during  the  five  days  beginning 
September  23,  under  the  direction  of  Carl  .Zerrahn. 
Among  the  solo  vocalists  engaged  are  the  following  : 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Osgood,  Mrs.  E."R.  Dexter,  Miss  Fanny 
Kellogg,  Mrs.  J.  K  Barton,  Miss  Zilla  L.  McQues- 
ten,  Mrs.  0.  T.  Kimball  and  Miss  Laura  Schirraer, 
sopranos ;  Miss  Annie  Louise  Cary,  Mrs.  Flora  E. 
Barry  and  Miss  Ita  Welsh,  contraltos ;  Messrs.  C. 
R.  Adams,  Ch.  Fritsch,  Walter  Kennedy  and  Dr.  J. 
W.  Clarke,  tenors ;  and  Messrs.  A.  E.  Stoddard,  G. 
Tagliapietra,  D.  M.  Babcock  and  B.  T.  Hammond, 
baritones  and  basses.  The  Temple  Quartette,  the 
Schubert  Quartette,  Madame  Camilla  Urso,  Mr.  C. 
N.  Allen,  Mr.  Wulf  Fries,  the  Mendelssohn  Quin- 
tette Club,  the  German  Orchestra,  Henshaw  Dana, 
E.  B.  Story,  B.  D.  Allen,  Miss  Amy  Fay,  G.  W. 
Sumner,  S.  B.  Whitney  and  E.  F.  Howe  (the  last 
named  seven  artists,  pianists  and  organists)  are  also 
engaged.  Handel's  L' Allegro  and  //  Pensicroso  will 
be  perfoi'med  on  the  afternoon  of  the  26th,  and 
Mendelssohn's  Elijah  at  the  closing  concert  Friday 
evening,  the  27th. 


August  Wilhelm.i,  whose  advent  here  will  be  one 
of  the  musical  events  of  the  coming  season,  will  be 
accompanied  by  Mile.  Faustina,  a  youthful  and  gifU 
ed  prima  donna.  M1U\  Faustina  is  a  pupil  of  tlio 
Brussels  Conservator}'  of  Music,  to  whicli  institu- 
tion she  was  recommended  by  the  king  of  the  Bel- 
gians. Maurice  Strakosch  having  heard  her  sing, 
offered  her  an  engagement  for  five  years.  Mile. 
Faustina  completed  her  musical  education  under  his 
care,  and  a  year  later,  under  his  man.ngeraent.  made 
a  concert  tour  through  Norway,  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark, where  slie  mot  with  great  success.  Mile. 
Carlotta  Patti  and  her  husband,  Mr.  Hitter,  the 
pianist,  are  also  engaged.  Mr.  Maurice  Strakosch 
will  liimsclf  acoomiKiny  Wilhelmj  to  this  country. 
They  arrive  about  the  l.'ith  of  the  month. 
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London". 

The  arrangements  are  now  nearly  complete  for  the 
musical  entertainments  of  the  winter  season.  As  usu- 
al, the  Crystal  Palace  concerts  will  be  the  earliest  in 
point  of  date,  beginning  on  Octobers,  and  continuing 
every  Saturday  till  December  15.  Brahms 's  second  sym- 
phony will  be  one  of  the  earliest  novelties.  Apart  from 
the  Italian  opera,  which  will  begin  on  October  21,  with 
the  programme  already  announced,  and  the  Kivi^re 
promenade  concerts  at  Covent  Garden  on  October  5-26, 
the  next  fixture  will  probably  be  the  re-opening  of  the 
freshly  decorated  St.  James'  Hall,  with  a  recital  on  the 
new  organ  now  being  built  by  Messrs.  Bryceson  Bros., 
and  Ellis.  The  Monday  Popular  Concerts  will  begin  on 
November  4,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Chappell  proposes  to  make 
a  leading  star  of  the  pre-Noel  season  Mdlle.  Janotha,  a 
pianist  who  appeared  with  very  great  success  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  Popular  Concert  seaBon;  Madame 
N6ruda,  Mdlle.  Mehlig,  and  others,  will,  as  usual,  appear. 
Mr.  John  Boosey's  "Wednesday  evening  "  London  Bal- 
lad Concerts  "  will  begin  at  St.  James'  Hall  on  Novem- 
ber 6  wilh  a  strong  list  of  artists,  and  the  new  "Saturday 
Evening  Concerts  "  will  begin  on  November  16.  The 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society's  season  will  begin  November 
22,  and  one  of  the  experiments  to  be  attempted  in  the 
course  of  the  winter  will  be  a  Saturday  afternoon  con- 
cert on  January  11,  at  Exeter  Hall,  by  the  famous  choir. 
On  Tuesday,  November  19,  Dr.  von  BUlow  has  consent- 
ed to  conduct  the  orchestra  at  the  concert  to  be  given 
at  St.  James's  Hall  for  the  Normal  College  for  the  Blind. 
The  scheme  will  be  composed  in  great  part  of  "  the  mu- 
sic of  the  future,"  and  Dr.  von  BUlow  will  also  play  a 
concerto.  Dr.  von  Billow's  pianoforte  recitals  have 
been  arranged  by  Mr.  N.  Vert  at  St.  James'  Hall  on 
Wednesdays,  November  20  and  27,  and  the  same  agent 
has  concluded  arrangements  for  BUlow  pianoforte  re- 
citals at  Glasgow,  Nov.  22,  Edinburgh,  Nov.  23,  Liver- 
pool, Birmingham,  Torquay,  Newport,  Brighton,  (Nov. 
30),  and  other  places.  In  the  course  of  November  Mad- 
ame Viard-Louis'  winter  concerts  will  commence  under 
the  conductorship  of  Mr.  AYeist  Hill.  For  the  first  con- 
cert a  programme  consisting  exclusively  of  novelties 
will  proliably  be  arranged.  The  oratorio  concerts  by  the 
Albert  Hall  Choral  Society  will  begin  in  October,  and 
Mr.  "W.Carter  will  also  give  oratorio  concerts  at  South 
Kensington.  Mr.  Carl  Rosa  will  not  give  performances 
in  London  before  Christmas,  but  the  list  of  musical  ar- 
rangements is  already  strong,  and  critics  and  amateurs 
seem  likely  to  have  plenty  of  work  before  them.— 
Figaro. 

The  provinces,  too,  will  have  abundance  of  music 
during  the  autumn  and  early  winter.  Festivals  will  be 
given  in  September  at  Worcester,  and  in  October  at  Nor- 
wich, besides  the  ordinary  Glasgow  orchestral  and  cho- 
ral concerts  in  November  and  December,  the  conductor 
for  which  has  not  even  yet  been  selected.  There  will 
also  be  the  Her  Majesty's  opera  tour  in  Ireland  in  Octo- 
ber, the  Carl  Rosa  English  opera  tour  in  England  and 
Scotland  from  September  2  to  December,  the  Nilsson 
tour  in  mid  and  north  England  in  September,  and  the 
Von  BUlow  recital  tour  in  England  and  Scotland  in 
November  and  Drcember.  A  concert  party,  with  Mad- 
ame Patey,  Messrs.  Lloyd,  Maybrick,  Ould,  and  Thou- 
less,  will  go  the  rounds  in  October;  another  concert 
party,  with  Misses  Robertson  and  De  Fonblanque,  Mes- 
srs. Guy,  Wadmore,  Albert,  and  Randegger,  will  start 
in  October;  and  another  concert  party,  with  Madame 
Edith  Wynne,  Miss  Helen  Dalton,  Messrs.  Vernon  Rig- 
by  and  Lewis  Thomas,  will  start  in  October,  Messrs. 
Harrison  and  Harrison,  of  Birmingham,  have  engaged 
for  their  first  concert  (October  23)  Madame  Fatti  and  the 
Patey-Lloyd  concert  party ;  Mr.  Halle  will  have  his  usu- 
al orchestral  and  chamber  concert  in  Manchester;  the 
Liverpool  Philharmonic  Society,  under  Sir  Julius  Bene- 
dict, is  getting  up  a  strong  programme,  and  a  festival 
will  be  given  by  Mr.  Walter  Newport,  at  Belfast,  Octo- 
ber 24  and  25,  with  Mr.  Santley  as  chief  vocaiist,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Hallo's  orchestra.— /6id. 

The  Atkenmim  says  that  atruly  great  pianisthas  been 
playing  this  week  at  the  Covent  Garden  Promenade 
Concerts.  Madame  Montigny-R6maury,apupiIof  Herr 
Rubinstein,  was  first  heard  In  England  at  Professor 
Ella's  Musical  Union  Matinees,  and  she  reappeared  last 
season  with  signal  success.  The  lady  is  accepted  in 
Paris  as  the  most  accomplished  lady  pianist  in  the 
French  capital;  but  she  must  be  classified  in  the  first 
rank  of  performers,  be  they  male  or  female.  With  a 
highly  electric  touch  she  combines  a  refined  style,  and 
her  mechanism  is  attended  with  a  surety  which  enables 
her  to  attack  any  amount  of  intricacy  which  in  modern 
practice  is  spread  over  the  key-board.  If  in  the  classi- 
cal concertos  promenade  amateurs  cannot  appreciate 
her  attributes,  she  has  at  command  solos  of  a  popular 
kind  to  delight  her  hearers. 

The  celebrated  "Three  Choir  Festivals,"  held  trien- 
nlaUy  by  the  choirs  of  Worcester,  Gloucester  and  Here- 
ford Cathedrals  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  a 
century  and  a  half,  will  be  held  this  [month  in  Worces- 


ter Cathedral.  In  1875  some  change  was  made  in  the 
mode  of  giving  these  festivals.  Instead  of  f ujl  oratori- 
os with  complete  band,  chorus,  and  principals  in  the 
cathedral,  full  choral  services  were  substituted;  there 
were  no  evening  secular  concerts  at  all,  and  the  ball, 
which  had  always  been  one  of  the  attractions  of  the 
Festival  was  abohshed.  It  is  true  that,  owing  to  ex- 
traordinary exertions,  the  diocesan  charities,  which 
have  always  benefited  preatly  by  the  Festivals,  did  not 
suffer  by  the  limitation  of  the  musical  attractions,  but 
the  choral  displays  were  most  dull  and  depressing,  and 
many  of  the  advocates  of  the  attractions  became  con- 
vinced that  sympathy  and  support  could  no  longer  be 
extended  to  a  mode  of  action  dictated  by  what  was  con- 
sidered clerical  intolerance.  This  year  there  will  be  a 
revival  in  the  popularity  of  the  Worcester  Festival.  It 
will  be  again  under  the  patronage  of  the  Queen,  who  has 
been  present  at  one  of  the  meetings,  and  who,  as  a  good 
musician,  is  fully  capable  of  understanding  the  differ- 
ence between  a  choral  service  accompanied  only  by  the 
organ,  and  a  proper  performance  of  oratorios  by  Han- 
del, Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Spohr  and  others,  and  the 
devotional  compositions  of  Mozart,  Cherubini  and  Ros- 
sini. The  festival  will  begin  September  10,  when  the 
opening  sermon  will  be  preached  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Worcester.  As  regards  the  oratorios  and  other  sacred 
compositions  announced,  there  are  Haydn's  "Creation" 
(the  first  part),  to  be  followed  by  Mozart's  "Requiem 
'Mass  *'  and  by  Mendelssohn's  "  Hymn  of  Praise,"  on  the 
morningof  the  10th;  the  "Elijah"  Of  Mendelssohn  on 
the  11th;  and  the  "Meseiah"  of  Handel  on  the  13th  of 
September.  The  scheme  of  the  12th  comprises  the  only 
novelty,  namely,  the  oratorio  "  Hezekiah,"  by  Dr. 
Armes,  of  Durham  Cathedral,  a  work  produced  at  New- 
castle-on-Tyne  musical  festival  recently.  Mendelssohn's 
anthem,  " Hear  my  Prayer,"  and  Spohr's  "Last  Judg- 
ment "  "Will  also  be  executed  on  this  day.  At  the  special 
closing  service,  September  13  (Friday  evening),  an  An- 
them by  Dr.  Staiuer,  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  a  Mag- 
nificat and  Nunc  Dimittis  by  Sir  F.  G.  Ouseley,  the  Ox- 
ford Professor  of  Music  and  Precentor  of  Hereford 
Cathedral,  will  be  given  for  the  first  time.  Moreover, 
in  the  other  services  works  of  Purcell  (the  grand  "  Jubi- 
late Deo,"  in  D),  of  Handel  (the  Dettingen  "Te  Deum,") 
of  Mendelssohn,  of  the  late  Dr.  Wesley,  of  the  late  Sir 
Sterndale  Bennett,  of  Sir  G.  Elvey  (of  Windsor),  are  to 
be  given.  At  the  two  secular  evening  concerts  in  the 
College  Hall,  the  principal  pieces  are  the  late  Mr.  Chor- 
ley's  cantata,  "  The  May  Queen,"  music  by  Sir  W. 
Sterndale  -  ^nnett;  Mozart's  Symphoi^  in  G  minor; 
four  overtures,  Weber's  "  Euryanthe,"  Rossini's  "  Wil- 
liam Tell,'  Beethoven's  "  Egmont,"  and  Nicolai's  "Mer- 
ry Wives  of  Windsor;"  the  first  movement  of  Mendels- 
sohn's Violin  Concerto,  with  M.  Sainton  as  executant; 
and  Sterndale  Bennett's  Concerto  in  F  minor.  There 
are  also  madrigals  and  part-songs,  to  show  the  efBciency 
of  the  choralists.  The  solos  are,  as  usual,  chosen  by  the 
leading  singers,  whose  names  are  Madame  Albani  (Mrs. 
Ernest  Gye),  Miss  Anna  Williams,  and  IVliss  M.  Davies 
(sopranos);  Miss  Bertha  Griffiths  (of  Cheltenham)  and 
Madame  Patey  (contraltos);  Messrs.  E.  Lloyd  and  H. 
Guy  (tenors);  Mr.  Wadmore  and  Signor  Foli  (basses). 

At  a  concert  given  in  London  by  Mdlle.  Marie  Macca- 
Rowa,  a  new  vocalist,  Signor  Tito  Mattei,  the  well- 
known  song-writer,  gave  some  original  piano  solos, 
which  inspired  the  following  comments:  "They  were 
excellent  examples  of  one  of  the  later  developments  of 
the  art  of  musical  writing.  The  idea  of  illustrating 
natural,  moral,  or  sentimental  phenomena  by  means  of 
music  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  new  one ;  but  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  its  reduction  to  practice  turns  out  an  utter 
failure.  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony,  Mendelssohn's 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  overture,  and  a  few  other 
works  are  noble  exceptions ;  but  the  fashion  thus  set 
has  been  followed  with  scant  success.  When  a  tenth- 
rate  composer  tries  to  represent  in  notes  The  Cucu-mber- 
bedy  Washing-day,  or  The  Village  Pump,  he  does  it  per- 
haps as  well  as  does  his  rival  when  seeking  to  portray 
Magnanimity,  Philoprogenitiveness,  or  Lumbago ;  but 
were  it  not  that  Washing-day  is  allegro  and  Magnanirni- 
ty,  adagio,  for  the  life  of  me  I  could  never  distinguish 
between  the  pieces.  Now  Tito  played  a  lively  solo, 
which  before  1  looked  at  the  programme  I  thought  must 
represent  a  Jingo  war-dance,  certain  recurring  discords 
typifying  the  interruptions  of  the  peace  party;  but  it 
turned  out  to  be  a  Harvest-moon  Melody.  All  I  can  say 
is  that  I  should  really  like  to  know  where  the  moon 
came  in." 


GiLMORE  Still  Lives.  The  Berlin  correspondent  of 
the  London  Globe,  writing  under  date  of  August  21,  says : 
"  Gilmore's  American  Band  had  quite  a  success  last 
week  when  they  gave  at  KroU's  a  number  of  concerts 
very  numerously  attended.  The  musical  critics  not  on- 
ly praise  the  precision  and  perfection  which  marked 
the  rendition  of  the  most  difficult  compositions,  but  ac- 
knowledge that  the  tones  which  they  produce  on  brass 
instr'iments  almost  rival  the  melodious  strains  of 
stringed  instruments.  In  view  of  the  high  eulogy  ac- 
corded Gilmore's  Band  by  such  musicians  as  Ferdinand 
Hiller,  (!)  Franz  Abt  and  others,  it  is  quite  inconceivable 
how  the  rumors  were  set  afloat  in  Europe  of  the  band's 
failure.  Before  returning  to  the  "United  States  the  band 
is  likely  to  visit  Russia." 


'ptial    Bfltires. 


DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE 
Publisbed  by  Oliver  Ditson  &■  Co. 

M^>-* 

Vocal,  with  Piano  Acconipaniinvint. 

Come,  Let  ns  Fly.     (Yiens  Fuyons.)     (Nuit 
cV  Amore.)      Duet.     A  minor  and  Bb. 
5.     f  to  a.  Lucantoni.    50 

'*  No  star  in  Heav'n's  dominions. 
On  earth,  no  sound,  no  light." 
"  Le  ciel  n'a  pas  d'6toiles, 
La  terrepas  de  bruit." 
A  charming  duet,  whether  sung  in  French  or 
English,  and  either  way  will  possess   its  rare 
Italian  melody. 

Little  Feet  that  gently  patter.      Song  and 

Chorus.     F.     2.     c  to  E.  Danks.  30 

*' Angels,  droop  your  radiant  pinions, 

Stoop  to  earth  with  snowy  wing, 
And  the  dreamless  rest  of  heaven 
O'er  my  darling's  slumber  fling." 
A  sweet  "  mother  "  song,  which  every  mother 
will  like  to  hear. 

Poor  Sailor  Boy.    (Povero  Marinar.)     G  mi- 
nor and  major.  Mililotti,    40 
"  Presso  la  riva  aspetta, 
La  bruna  tua  barchetta." 
"  Thy  oars  unused  are  lying. 
Thou  heed'st  them  not  for  sighing." 
An  effective  and  pleasing  affair,  that  agree- 
ably illustrates  the  truth  that  a  song  may  be  of 
the  best,  without  being  too  difficult  for  any  one 
to  sing. 

The  Sparrows  are  Calling.     Song  and  Clio. 

F.     2.     c  to  D.  Danks,  30 

"  O  mamma,  the  leaves  are  all  falling. 
And  down  in  the  valley  below 
The  poor  little  sparrows  are  calling." 
Now  for  a  home  concert!    Let  little  "  Golden- 
hair"  or  one  of  the  others,  sing  the  solos,  and 
all  join  musically  in  the  chorus. 

The  Way  thro'  the  Wood.     C.     4.     d  to  a. 

Madame  Dolby.  50 
Also  already  noticed  in  the  key  ofBb.  A  most 
charming  ballad. 

Kno"w'st  Thou,  oh  Maiden?     (Ad  una 

fanciulla.)     G.     4.    F  to  F.  Mililotti.  iO 

'*  E  r  oro  sparso  del  tuo  bel  crine 
Sembra  V  occaso  d'  un  di  seren." 
"  And  the  bright  gold  of  thy  tresses,  seeming 
Like  sunset  radiance  that  lights  the  west." 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Italian  ladies  will 
not  be  made  vain  by  Italian  songs,  which  almost 
universally  praise  them  as  one   grade    above 
mortals.    Beautiful  song. 

InstruBuental. 

Victory  Galop.     'E.h.     3.  Pratt.  40 

Has  some  reference  to  recent  races  on  the 
water,  and  is  full  of  the  rush  of  the  rowers,  and 
the  tumult  at  the  moment  of  victory. 

Secret  Love.     Gavotte.     4  hands.     Illustra- 
ted title.     G.     3.  BescJi.  40 
A  nice  name  for  a  capital  little  duet. 

Color-Guard  March  and  Chorus.     F.     3. 

Morris.  75 
"  And  the  trumpets  will  be  sounding. 
And  the  merry  cymbals  play." 
All  sorts  of  a  March;— that  is,  all  sorts  that 
are  good.    The  march  movement  is  spirited  and 
bright,  the  piece  is  long  enough  to  last  a  few 
squares  without  repitition,  and  there  is  a  pleas- 
ing vocal  chorus  in  the  middle  with  which  the 
"  boys '' and  the  band  together,  may  make  the 
streets  harmonious. 

Crystal  Waltz.     D.     3.  Wilson.  35 

In  playing  this,  the  idea  comes  out  as  clear  as 
crystal,  that  it  is  an  unusually  bright  and  pleas- 
ing waltz. 

Nonpareil  March.     E6.     3.  Boyd.  30 

Spirited  march,  with  full  harmony. 


Gazotte  No.  2.     G.     3. 


Boeder.  30 


Three  pages  of  well-constructed  and  pleasing 
music,  excellent  for  practice. 

Sweet  Bye-and-Bye.     B6.     3.  Pratt.  35 

This  is  a  very  musical  arrangem  ent  of  the  world 
famous  melody,  with  another  fine  air  alterna- 
ting on  the  second  page.  Players  will  notice  on 
the  title  page  the  names  of  no  less  than  twelve 
arrangements,  all  based  on  the  same  air:— two 
by  Pratt,  and  one  each  by  Harris,  Sousa,  Na- 
varro, Mack,  Himan,  Warren,  Hoffman,  Slier, 
Wymanand  Grobe.  All  are  good,  and  worth 
examining. 

ABBKEviATiONS.^Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as 
C,  lib,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and 
the  highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if 
below  or  above  the  staff.  Thus:  "  C.  5.  c  to  E,"  means 
**  Key  of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added 
line  below,  highest  letter  Eon  the  4th  space.'' 


Published   in   the   Autumn   and   Winter  of  the   Years   1877-78. 
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Concert  or  Exhibition  Songs. 

It  is  not  intended,  by  this  general  title,  to  designate 
songs  of  great  difBculty,  but  rather  those  of  a  character 
very  likely  to  win  applause  from  an  audience  at  any  pub- 
lic performance. 

Songs  of   Emma  Abbott. 

On  the  title  i^age  of  this  set  ^vill  be  found  a  fine  portrait  of 
the  gifted  songstress,  and  also  the  names  of  a  few  of  her 
favorite  songs.     We  here  describe  but  one. 

Ouvrez.      (Open  the  Door).      Macli  Ay,f!      Bolero  by 

Dessauer.     Gr  major  and  minor.     5.  d  to  g 40 

A  peculiar  and  pretty  scena,  which  has  a  Spanish  charac- 
ter, although  the  words  are  English,  German  and  French. 
A  party  of  "friends  are  supposed  to  be  returning  from  a  fes- 
tival or  fair  at  Sevilla,  and  are  making  a  din  at  the  door,  to 
arouse  the  pretty  maiden  who  could'iit  go,  but  who  has  been 
remembered  in  the  purchase  of  many  a  "  pretty  "  which  is 
now  ready  to  be  displayed. 

"  Und  lassen  dir  erzahlen. 

Von  Sang,  und  Tanz,  und  Spiele.'' 
"  Oi^e  the  door,  my  love. 
For  I  have  mucli  to  tell." 

Triumphant  and  Glorious.    Bass  Song,  from  the  Ora- 
torio of  Job. .  Sung  by  M.  W.  Whitney.   Composed 

by  Dr.  Wm.  Bussell.      Do.  4.  A  (bass  clef)  to  e 60 

For  a  heavy,  rotund  bass  voice,  a  very  effective  song.  The 
words  arc: 

"  Triumphant  and  glorious,  the  Lord  still  maintains 
His  Honor  victorious,  and  o'er  his  foes  reigns." 
These  are  rex^eated  in  many  ways  as  common  in  Oratorio 
solos. 

And  if  thou  wilt,  remember!  and  if  thou  wilt,  forget! 
Words  by  Christine  Bossetti.    Music  by  Mrs.  J.  P. 

Morgan.    Keys  of  G  and  E.     3.  E  to  E 35 

A  song  full  of  meaning,  that  has  been  sung  (doubtless  with 
applause)  by  Miss  Anne  Louise  Gary. 

"  But,  dreaming  through  the  twilight. 
That  doth  not  rise  nor  set. 
Haply,  I  may  remember, 
Ancl,  haply,  may  forget." 


Duets  and  Quartets. 


Lulu  is  floating  with  me.  Barcarolle.  Words  by  Chiz- 
zler.    Music  by  V.  Cirillo.    F.  3.  c  to  E "75 

One  of  the  sweetest  of  Boat  Glees,  of  which  it  is  sufficient 
to  give  some  of  the  words.  It  is  published  both  as  a  Song 
and  as  a  Quartet.    Mixed  Voices. 

"  Floating  along,  floating  along, 
Over  the  summer  sea. 
The  murmuring  wavelets  chorus  our  song, 
"While  Lulu  is  floating  with  me." 

Bright,  Golden  City.  Quartet  for  Mixed  Voices.  E.  4. 
d  to  E 30 

By  C.  A.  Havens:  one  of  his  "  Pour  Sacred  Songs." 
A  fine  musical  tribute  to  the  description  of  happy  land 
where        "  Seraphs  and  angels  their  glad,  voices  raise, 

And  join  with  their  harps  in  a  glad  hymn  of  praise." 

My  iiove  is  far  away.     B.  4.  F  to  b G.  L.  Osgood.  30 

A  part-song  for  Mixed  Voices,  and  is  of  excellent  quality. 
"The  bees,  they  hum  'mong  opening  flowers. 
And  carol  birds  in  green  armed  bowers; 
The  earth  is  Mssed  by  fragrant  showers." 

The  Spring  Returning.    Duet.    E6.  4.  E  to  g.   Concone.  40 

The  '*  maestro  "  Concone  calls  this  a  "  Nocturne,"  but  it  is 
full  of  the  brightness  of  a  fair  April  day.  "Words  are  in  Ital- 
ian and  Englisli. 

"  E  spiran  le  foreste 
Vita  dolcezza  odor." 

Evening  on  the  Lake.  Quartet.  Mixed  Voices.  Words 
by  A.  B.  Barrows.  Music  by  W.  J.  D.  Leavitt.  G. 
3.  d  to  g 40 

"  Starlight  on  the  Lake! 
Beautiful  Starlight!" 
A  very  bright  and  merry  afiair,  all  right  for  lake  or  har- 
bor parties. 

He  giveth  His  Beloved,  Sleep !    D.  4.  d  to  D.    Havens.  30 
A  beautiful  and  consoling  Song  in  four  parts,  (Mixed  voi- 
ces) with  an  Alto  solo. 

"  Sorrow  and  care  may  meet. 
The  tempest  cloud  may  lower; 
God  doth  his  own  in  safety  keep." 

Sunset.  Duet.  Words  by  Maria  X.  Hayes.  F.  3.  P  to 
P Giro  Pinsiiti.  40 

"  As  thou  settest,  so  must  we. 
And  like  thee  shall  rise  at  morning." 
Good  thoughts,  set  to  music  by  a  skilful  hand. 


Piano  Pieces  with  IHustrated  Titles. 

Army  and  Navy  Grand  March.  P.  3.  A.  JE.  Warren. 
The  illustration  is  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Monument  on 
Boston  Common.  A  valuable  one  to  keep  for  reference,  and 
the  March  is  one  of  those  played  by  the  bands  on  thememo- 
rable  occasion. of  the  dedication  of  the  column.  A  copy  of 
the  march  is  among  the  documents  placed  in  or  under  the 
corner  stone  for  preservation.  The  music  is  powerful  and 
suificiently  brilliant. 
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Pianoforte  Pieces  or  Rondos. 

Under  this  head  are  included  most  pieces  that  are  not 
Marches  or  Dance  Music  of  some  kind;  as  Capriccios, 
Transcriptions,Descriptive  Pieces,  Reveries  and  Nocturnes, 
and  perhaps  "  Songs  without  Words"  and  the  more  melo- 
dious of  Etudes. 

La  Bacohanale  des  Gnomes.      2d  Etude  by  Edgar  H. 
Sherwood.    EJ).   6 ; 75 

In  this  stormy  piece  the  Gnomes  ?T(,!;i.  through  all  sorts  of 
Chromatic  evolutions,  make  various  nimble  runs,  and  finally 
disappear  after  a  few  dozen  grand  leaps  in  chords.  A  stir- 
ring composition,  with  no  end  of  healthy  exercise  for  the 
fingers. 

The  Shepherd's  Dream.  Reverie.  By  W.  F.  Sudds.  A6.  4.  50 
This  graceful  composition  has  the  same  kind  of  rich  melody 
as  the  familiar  "  Shepherd  Boy,"  although  it  is  quite  a  differ- 
ent piece.    There  are  plenty  of  bright  arpeggios  and  grace 
notes  in  profusion. 

Fairie's  Evening  Song.    Capriccio  for  Piano.   By  W.  F. 

Sudds.     Bb.  4 50 

Full  of  melody.  There  are  a  number  of  Chromatic  runs, 
some  rather  delicate  and  difficult  staccato,  double  note  pas- 
sages, and  other  things  requiring  nimble  fingers  -and  a  well 
trained  ■'  touch." 

S-weet  Bye  and  Bye.     Transcribed   by  A.   E.    Warren.  30 

Sweet  Bye  and  Bye.     Transcribed    by    Alberto  Himan.  40 

Here  are  two  arrangements  of  the  same  favorite  air,  about 
equally  good,  and  yet  differing  enough  to  make  both  inter- 
esting. Mr.  Himan's  (B6  3)  varies  simply  by  means  of  aTre- 
molo  and  various  chords;  Mr.  Warren's  still  more  simply, by 
means  of  a  melody  in  the  left  hand,  and  a  few  easy  arpeg- 
gios. This  favorite  song  seems  to  be  of  the  sort  that  "  never 
tires.'' 

Evening  Bell.  Descriptive  Piece.  B6.  4.  Mendelssohn.  40 
This  is  an  outcome  of  a  playful  spirit  in  the  composer,  and 
is  founded  on  the  notes  of  the  little  l)ell,  which  relentlessly  in- 
dicated the  time  of  departure  from  a  mansion,  where  he  was 
being  hospitably  entertained.  Somewhat  elaborate,  it  is  still 
an  impromptu,  dashed  ofi:  in  an  hour  or  two. 

Spring  Song.     P.    4 Edward  Fisher.  40 

This  is  almost  vocal  in  its  full  sway  or  reioiciug,  and  very 
fairly  illustrates  the  jubilant  return  of  the  birds  and  the 
flowers. 


Romance.     Op.  26,  No.  1.    P.  3 Anton  BuMnstein. 

It  is  a  difficult  thing,  and  quite  worthy  of  a  "master"  to 
compose  good  east/  music.  And  it  is  a  special  favor  to  play- 
ers when  a  celebrity  like  Rubinstein  places  a  composition 
like  this,  which  is  in  perfect  taste,  on  a  plane  where  almost 
all  learners  can  reach  it. 


40 


60 


40 


Capriccio  Brillante.     By  H.  M.  Dunham.     G.  5 

If  the  "  capricious  "  spirit  urge  you  to  extreme  rapidity, 
then  the  degree  of  difiiculty  will  be  the  6th.  But,  as  the 
construction  is  not  intricate,  there  will  not  be  much  difii- 
culty, except  that  accumulated  by  speed.    Fine  practice. 

Morning  Promenade.    Characteristic  Piece.    B6.   3. 

F.  Bendel. 
.  It  is  not  a  descriptive  piece,  but  expresses  in  a  musical 
way  the  bright  thoughts  suggested  by  the  fresh  scenes  of  the 
morning. 

Ten  Russian  Songs.      Selected  from  the  Pisni  of  Kot- 

sipinsky.     3 Nathan  H.  Dole.  50 

The  Songs  of  Russia  are,  to  us,  almost  unknown.  It  is  bet  ■ 
ter  to  play  than  to  sing  them,  since,  in  the  latter  case,  we 
come  at  once  against  the  craggy  orthography,  which  one 
must  be  specially  talented  to  master.  These  are  strange,  but 
interesting  "  Songs  without  words." 


Pieces  for  Organ. 

Only  one  piece  is  here  given,  but  a  large  number  of  the 
best  quality  are  on  hand.    Lists  furnished  on  application. 

Short  Pieces  for  the  Organ.     By  W.  Spark Each  25 

Complete  75 
The  "  complete  "  copy  contains  B  pieces.    No.  1,  Prayer,  by 
Arcadelt.    No.  2,  Andantino  by  Batiste.    No.  3,  Larghetto.  by 
Spohr.    No.  4,  AUa  Mavcia,  bv  Schumann,  and  No.  5,  Easy 
Prelude  for  Soft  Stops,  by  Spark. 

The  pieces  are  arranged  for  Manual  and  Pedal,  the  Pedal 
pai-t  being  easy,  and  the  Manual  part  of  only  medium  difli- 
culty. 
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The  two  rvorks  here  described  are  very  properlymenfioned  and  commended  in  company.     Both  are  excellent  books,  by  experienced 

and  successful  teachers.     Both  are  for  Singing  Classes,  and  have  the  same  end  of  thorough  instruction  in  vieiv.     But  they 

reach  this  end  by  such  different  routes  that  one  ivill  not  interfere  ivith  the  other,  but  will  be  used  by  its  oivn  ^'■public"  and 

by  the  kind  of  class  that  needs  it.     It  may  be  said,  however,  that  every  one  who  is  called  to  teach  a  Singing  School 

can  use  one  or  the  other  with  success;    so  that  the  tiuo  are  quite  competent  to  fill  the  whole  field. 


lEW 


BOOK  for  SINGING  SCHOOLS. 

By    L.    0.    EMEBSOJ^. 


Price  75  Cxs. 


7.50  Pek  DozEif. 


The  first  %Q  pages  of  Onward  are  taken  up  with  the  Elementary 
Course,  in  which  all  the  essentials  of  the  study  are  noted  and  ex- 
plained, with  the  assistance  of  110  Practical  Exercises,  most  of  them 
with  words.  The  easiest  is  a  do^  re,  mi  exercise,  and  the  most  difficult 
is  a  simple  tune  in  four  parts. 

From  page  67  to  page  124,  Onwakd  is  an  exellent  easy  Glee  "book, 

furnishing  both  study  and  recreation  for  learners  and  music  lovers 

generally. 

GLEES     AND     QUARTETS     IN     "ONWARD."" 


Anvil  Chonis. 
I5y  and  By. 

Birds  in  the  garden. 

Come  to  my  liome,  &c, 

Coine  where  flowers,  &c. 

Days  of  youth. 

Drinlc,  drink. 

Drinking  gin. 

Evening  bells. 

Flow  on,  &c. 

Good  evening. 

Harvest  home. 

Here  in  cool  Grot. 

He  who  would  lead,  &c. 

I  don't  see  it. 

I  know  a  hank,  &c. 

Tmvery  fond. 


Johnny  can  you  count. 
Katy  did. 
liive  in  love. 
Market  day. 
Marching  to  battle. 
Merry  sings  the  lark. 
Morn  along  the  hills,  &c. 
Morning  is  coming. 
Music. 

Muscle  breakers. 
My  cottage  home. 
My  clnldhood's  liome. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snibbs. 
Nowtherollof  the  drum. 
Oh  happy  we  will  he. 
Old  John  Cross. 
Queen  of  the  night. 
Ring  on  ye  bells. 


Sleigh-ride. 

Song  of  the  Dynamics. 

Song  of  the  Fairies. 

Star  of  the  twilight. 

The  Angel's  whisper. 

The  bell-ringer's  Glee. 

The  bright,  beautiful  May. 

The  Coquette. 

The  Cuckoo. 

The  Nightingale. 

The  Painter  and  Rustic. 

The  rainy  day. 

The  spinning  lesson. 

"Widow  and  Fatherless. 

"Wake  up,  little  Daisy. 

We  cannot  give  thee  up. 

AVhen  my  ship  comes  in. 


After  the  Glee  Department  we  are  favored  with  nearly  60  Hymn 
Tunes  and  Chants.     The  former  are  in  all  the  usual  metres  as  follows : 

lY  are  in  Long  Metre.  12  are  in  Common  Metre. 

4        "     Short      "  11        *'      7's  " 

12        "    8's  and  7's  and  other  irregular  metres. 

We  have  also  the  following 


Awake,  put  on  strength. 
Bow  down  thine  ear. 
Beautiful  are  thy  towers. 
Celestial  treasure. 
Hark  I  the  Herald  Angels  sing. 
Hosanna  to  the  Prince  of  Light. 
He  shall  give  His  Angels  charge. 
In  the  silent  midnight,  &c. 


Jesus,  Lover  of  my  soul. 
Marvelous  Work. 
O  Praise  the  Lord. 
O  come  let  us  sing. 
Patience,  poor  heart. 
Sing,  O  Heavens. 
The  love  of  Christ. 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Outward  has  the  variety,  if  not  the 
quantity,  that  is  found  in  Church  Music  Books,  and,  in  addition,  a 
large  number  of  wide-awake  pieces  of  secular  music. 


By  A.   Jf.   JOENSOK. 
Price  60  Cts.  $6.00  Pbr  Dozen-. 

This  thorough  book  has  for  its  entire  aim  the  teacUmg  of  note  read- 
ing. Everything  else  is  ignored  6r  deferred.  A  large  quantity  of 
agreeable  music  for  practice  is  provided,  probably  all  that  is  needed 
for  study  or  recreation;  but  if  more  for  the  latter  purpose  is  desired, 
the  low  price  of  the  book  allows  it  to  be  used  in  connection  with  any 
cheap  collection  of  Glee,  Temperance  or  Revival  Music,  Gospel  Songs, 
or  any  Church  Music  book  that  happens  to  be  at  hand. 


f)i^0dl^iP¥ioN- 


To  the  45th  page  the  space  is  taken  up  with  the  explanation  of  the 
"Elements."  There  are  XLI  chapters.  One  thing  is  taken  up  at  a 
time,  and  it  is  explained  in  the  clearest  and  simplest  manner  possible. 
The  teacher  is  referred  to  certain  numbers  of  the  Practice  Lessona 
and  to  certain  tunes  in  other  parts  of  the  book,  which  are  to  be  studied 
in  connection  with  the  "thing"  to  which  we  are  attending.  After  all 
this  is  done,  and  the  questions  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  are  asked  and 
answered  correctly,  one  idea  is  firmly  and  securely  impressed  on  the 
mind  of  the  learner. 

Tj  Practice  Lessons,  all  in  one  part,  and  all  agreeable  melodies 
■with  words,  follow  the  explanation.  The  easiest  tunes  are  like 
"  Bounding  Billows."     None  are  difficult. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  there  is  no  music  in  the  book  with  more 
than  3  sharps  or  flats ;  and  the  perplexing  subject  of  transposition  is 
left  for  its  proper  place,  that  is,  in  a  book  on  harmony,  or  an  advanced 
singing  book. 

There  are  more  than  40  Hymn  Tunes.  In  the  "Elements"  we 
are  told  just  what  tunes  to  practice,  and  how  to  do  it. 

There  are  16  Anthems  and  Sacred  Pieces,  for  Concert,  Chorus  or 
Convention  practice,  and  also  24  Glees  or  4-part  Songs  for  the  same 
purpose. 

This  "  Method "  costs  half  as  much,  and  holds  about  half 
as  much  as  the  Chokus  Choik  Instkuction  Book  by  the  same 
author.  The  larger  book  includes  everything  that  is  needed  in  the 
training  of  elementary  or  advanced  Classes,  Chorus  Choirs  and 
Singing  Societies. 


,    aTHE^   BOOKS   FOB    emeiH©    OI^AiSBi. 

While  the  above  described  are  the  newest,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  "  any  work  that  you  have  never  seen,  is  new  to  you."    Of  the  numerous 
and  excellent  Singing  Class  books  published  by  Ditsow  &  Co.,  mention  may  be  here  made  of: 

XHE  EIKCOME.    By  L.  O.  Emerson'.    $7.50  perdozen.    (For  Singing  Schools.) 

CHOICE  OCIHOS.     By  W.  S.  TiLDEN.     $9.00  per  dozen.     (For  Ladies  Classes.) 

JSICm  SCHOOIi  CHOXR.    By  Emekson  &  Tildes.    $9.00  per  dozen.    (For  High  Schools,  Seminaries,  &c.) 
PERKfiWS'  SlureiWO- SCHOOIi.    By  W.  O.Pekkins.    $6.75  per  dozen.    (For  Singing  Schools.) 

XHE  SOnrCr  MOHTABCM.    By  Palmer  and  Emeesok.    $7.50  per  dozen.    (For  Singing  Schools.) 

EMEBSOar'S  SllVeilS'e'  SCHOOX..    By  L.  O.  Emerson.    $7.50  per  dozen,    (for  Singing  Schools.) 


Good  Singing  School  courses  will  also  be  found  in  the  Salutation  and  other  recent  Church  Music  books,  and  quite  a  grand  one  (for  gentlemen 

only)  is  W.  O.  Perkins'  Male  Voick  Glee  Book. 

■Any    Book    mailedj    post-free,    for    the    Retail    Price. 
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Dwight's   Journal    op   Music, 

PuliUahed  every  other  Saturday 
OLI-VEH    IJITSOKr    Se    CO. 

451  Waslmigton  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

JOHN      S.       DWIGHT,       EDITOR. 

.j^TERMS. — If  mailed  or  called  for,  $2.00  per  annum  ; 
delivered  by  carriers,  $2.60.    Payment  in  advance. 
Advertisements  will  be  iuserted  at  the  following  rates : 
One  insertion  per  line  30  cents. 
Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line,  20  cents. 
Special  rates  for  yearly  cards. 

J.  S.  BPOONBR,  PEINTEE,  17  PROVINCE  ST. 

CHARLES  N.  ALLEN,  Violinist,  proposes  resid- 
ing in  Boston  during  the  season  of  '78-'79,  and  will 
receive  pupils  for  instruction  on  the  Violin,  and  give 
accompaniment  lessons  (Piano  and  Violin),  to  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  desiring  ensemble  playing. 

Mr.  Allen  can  be  engaged  for  public  or  private  Con- 
certs in  Boston  or  the  neighboring  cities.  Address, 
care  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.  977-lt 

Madame  E.  SEILER'S 

SCHOOL  OF  VOCAL  ART, 

U04:  fFalnut  St.,  Pbiladelpbla. 

Instruction  by  Madame  E.  Seilek,  and  an  efficient 
corps  of  Teachers.  [2-lyr] 


New  Enilanil  ConserTatory  of  Insic. 

BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL. 
SeTenty-five  Eminent  Instructors. 

Largest  Music  School  in  the  World. 

I8,000    PUPILS 

since  its  organization  in  1867.  Instrnction  in  all  branch- 
es, by  the  most  eminent  artists  and  teachers,  to  pupils 
in  every  stage  of  advancement,  in  private  and  in  small 
classes.  Collateral  advantages,  consisting  ot  Lectures, 
Concerts,  and  General  Exercises,  equivalent  to  185 
LESSONS  EACH  TERM.  Tuition  exceptionally  low. 
Evening  classes.    Situations  procured  for  pupils. 

OPEir    Alii    XHK    TfEAM. 
Terms  begin  in  September,  November,   February  and 
April,  respectively. 

For  Circulars  giving  full  information  of  the  Con- 
servatory, the  College  oe  Music  (Boston  University), 
the  New  Englanb  Musical  Bureau,  and  the  Normal 
Musical  Institute,  address 

X!.  XOUHTEE,  Music  Hall.  Boston. 
SITUATIONS  PROCURED. 
Music  Teachers,  Organists,  Clioristers,  Choir  Singers 
and  Concert  Soloists  desiring  engagements  are  invited 
to  register  their  names  with  the  NEW  ENGLAND  MU- 
SICSl  bureau.  Connections  extensive.  Facilities 
unrivalled.    Address  (enclosing  stamp): 

K.  TOVRTEE,  IHanag-er. 

Music  Hall,  Boston.  Mass. 

EDWARD  SCHUBERTH    &  CO., 

Mnsic  PaWisliers,  Imprters  and  Dealers. 

"  All  the  latest  Publications." 


23  UNION  SQUARE, 


NEW  ¥ORK. 


969  Broadway  Side,  bet.  15th  and  16th  Sts. 

THE  HARMONIA. 

This  is  the  Harmonious  title  of  a  new  Male  Voice 
book  of  Glees,  Quartets,  &c.  It  is  entirely  new,  having 
been  prepared  and  translations  furnished  by  Mr.  L.  C^ 
Elson,  from  new  and  fresh  materials. 

GERMAN.  AND  ENGLISH  WORDS. 
4  Voice  Parts,  each  60  cts. 
Piano  Score,  80  cts. 
Complete,  $2.50, 

PuliliMbeil  by 
OLIVER    DITSON    &    CO., 

BOSTOnr,  niasa. 


FOK. 


And    Choirs. 


L.  O.  Embkson's  UJN  W  AxiiU  ■  anew  book  for 
Singing  Schools,  fully  equal  to  any  ever  issued,  is  ready 
for  use.  66  pages  of  instructions,  60  pages  ot  Glees, 
and  60  pages  pf  Sacred  Music. 

75  cents;  $7.50  per  dozen. 

EMERSON'S  Church  Offering,  a  new  book 

for  Choirs,  contains  a  large  and  admirable  collection 
of  Anthems,  which  fit  perfectly  to  the  Episcopal  Service, 
but  are  of  the  best  quality  for  any  service.  Also  a  large 
number  of  fl'ie  Chants. 

$1.25 ;  or  $12  per  dozen. 

Emerson's  SaCrcd  QuartetteS,  a  new  book 
for  Quartette  Choirs,  has   a  most  musical  collection  of 
new  pieces  by  the  most  popular  authors,  and  provides 
about  one  new  one  for  every  Sabbath  in  the  year. 
Boards  $2.00;  Cloth  $2.25. 

coEBs  Festival  Chorus  Book  ($1.25) 

has  a  iine  selection  of  choruses, 

W.  O.  Perkins'  XXiiiy  U  J.ijlVL  is  a  new  and  con- 
venient collection  of  hymns  and  tunes  for  Funeral 
occasions.  Price  60  cents. 

Send  for  Catalogues  containing  the  descriptions  of 
many  other  excellent  books  for  Choirs  or  Singing 
Classes. 

Any  Book  mailed  poat  free  for  Retail  Price. 


Novello's  Publications. 

The  most  striking  and  popular  Choruses  of 
the  Oratorios,  the  Operas,  favorite  Cantatas, 
Odes,  Masses,  etc.,  etc.,  added  to  which  are 
large  numbers  of  separate  Anthems,  Canticles, 
Glees,  and  Four-Part  Songs. 

These  very  convenient  publications,  (a  thous- 
and or  more  in  number),  include  almost  every 
good  thing  in  Chorus  form  that  can  be  called 
for.  The  prices  of  most  of  them  vary  from  S  to 
15  cents  per  copy. 

Novello's   Octavo  Editions 

of  Services  by  Modern  Composers.  Sixty  Servi- 
ces, or  Parts  of  Services,  by  first-rate  English 
composers.  The  Credos,  Te  Deums,  Jubilates, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  also  published  separately. 

Novello's  Part-Song  Book. 

Second  Series.  A  Collection  of  Four-part  Songs 
and  Madrigals,  by  Modern  Composers. 

There  are  Twenty  volumes  in  the  series,  each 
containing  6  to  8  of  the  best  Part-Songs.  Sepa- 
rately, 6  cts.  to  15  cts.  Each  book  or  volume  50 
cts. 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co., 

0,  H,  DITSON  &  00.,  J.  E,  DITSON  &  00., 

New  York,  PMa, 

SOLE    AGENTS 

For  tlie  United  States  for  Noyello's  PiiWicatious. 
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V  0  0  A  L  . 

Tho'  Poor,  I'm  a  Friend  to  You  still. 

C.    3.    EtoF.  Eutledge.  30 

Land  of  Beauty.    Song  and  Chorus. 

G.     3.     d  to  E.  Murray.  30 

Let's  Shut  our  Eyes.     From  "  Chimes  of 

Normandy."    Trio.     E  minor.     3.     E 

to  A.  Planquette.  40 

We  Must  Never  let  our  Hearts.    From 

"  Chimes  of  Normandy."    Song  and 

Trio.     A.     3.     E  to  F.  Planquette.  30 

If  I  had  known.  C  minor.  3.  c  to  P.  Howard.  3.5 
Caw !  Caw !  Quartet.  G.  3.  d  to  g.  Howard.  30 
Molly  Doolan.  D.  3.  d  to  E.  McEmy.  30 
Let  me  Rest  in  some  Beautiful  Valley. 

Song  and  Cho.    B6.    3.    d  to  F.    Danks.  30 
One  sweetly  Solemn  Thought.    D6.    3. 

d  to  E.  Ambrose.  30 

Never  coming  Back  any  More.    G.    2. 

d  to  D.  MacLane.  30 

My  Lass.  Baritone  Song.  C.  3.  a  to  E.  Diekl.  40 
Over  the  Shadowy  River.    E6.    3.    b  to  d. 

Howe.  30 
Herald  of  Summer.    Quartet.    G.  3.    c  to  g. 

Bufflngton.  40 
Sailor's  Prayer.     (II  Marinaro).      E6.    5. 

b  to  E.  Mattel  40 

Loved  at  Last.    With  Portrait.    D.  4. 

a  to  F.  Kimball.  50 

Open  thou  thy  Gates.     (Temple,  ouvi-e-toi). 

A  minor.    4.    G  to  g.  Gounod.  40 

The  Dog  and  the  Shadow.     G.  3.    d  to  P. 

Tours.  40 
The  Blue  Alsatian  Mountains.    E6.  3. 

E  to  g.  Adams.  40 

InNtrnmental. 

The  Phonogi-aph.    Five  Easy  Pieces  for 

Piano,  by  Francis  Mueller,  each,  25 

No.  1.     Lily  Polka.     G.    2. 
"    2.     Circus  Galop.     C.     1. 
"    3.     Midnight  Polka.     C.     2. 
"    4.    Twilight  Schottische.     G.    2. 
"    5.    Naiad  Queen  Waltz.    D.    2. 
Evening  Whispers.  Serenade.  Op.  96.  A.  3. 

G.  D.  Wilson.  50 
Nancy  Lee.    Quick-Step.    4  hands.    C.    3. 

Maylath.  35 
March.    From  the  Opera  Fatinitza.    4. 

hands.    C.    3.  Suppe.  75 

Minnesota  March.         C.    3.  Vamey.  30 

Quadrille,  from  "Bells  of  Corneville."    3. 

Coote.  40 
Valse  Brillante,  from  "  Bells  of  Corneville." 

E6.  3.  Eichards.  50 

Pantasie,  from  "Bells  of  Corneville."    4. 

■  Various  keys.  Lott.  SO 

Benefice  Quadrille.        3.  Besch.  40 

Knights  of  Honor  March.  F.      3. 

Mary  A.  Knight.  80 
Chimes  of  Normandy.     By  Planquette. 

Rondo  Valse.  A6.    3.  Bichards.  60 

No.  5.     O,  ye  Tears  I    C.  2.  Smallwood.  40 

"    8.     When  Sparrows  build.  C.  2.     "  40 

Piano  Compositions  of  Carl  Bolm. 

1.  Wedding  Waltzes.    (Hochzeits 

Walzer).      3.  50 

2.  Wedding  March.  40 

3.  Domino  Grand  AValtz.     A6.  3.  40 

4.  Chimes  of  the  May-Bells.     Elegant 

Mazurkn.     E?*.  4.  .35 

5.  The  Hunter's  Call.    D.  3.  40 

6.  Grenadier  Polka  Militaire.    E6.  3.  40 


Music  BV  Mail.— Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  oxpenee 
being  one  cent  for  every  two  ounces,  or  (rnctlou  thereof, 
one  or  two  cents  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music.  Persons 
at  ft  distance  will  find  the  coiiveyiince  a  Bftvlncr  of  time  and 
expense  In  oo., lining  supplies.  Books  can  also  he  sent  nf 
those  rates. 


DWIGHT'S    JOURl^^AL    OF    MUSIC 


Awarded  to  L.  POSTAWKA  &  CO.,  Cambridgeport, 
Mass.  The  United  States  Centennial  Commission  an- 
nounces the  following  as  the  hasis  of  an  Award  to  LoDis 
POSTAWKA  Ss  Co.,  Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  for  PIAIVO 
SVOOIi.  Repokt.— For  ingenuity  of  consti'uction,  and 
firmness  and  immovability  when  iu  use. 

A.  T.  GOSHORN,  Director-General. 
fsEALl.  J.  R-  HAWLET,  President. 

Attest :  J.  L.  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 
•'  We  think  the  Stool  one  of  the  best  ever  offered  to  the 
public.  STELNWAT  &  SONS,  New  York." 

TV/TTTCtTn  Realizing  how  much  time  and  effort  are 
iYLUloJ.L/i  consumed,  both  by  Professionals  and 
Amateurs,  in  the  search  for  good  music,  in  sufloient 
number  and  variety  for  the  constant  demand.  Miss 
Brown  offers  her  assistance  in  selecting  it,  for  teaching 
or  concert  purposes,  or  to  increase  private  repertoires. 
This  has  been  done  successfully  in  England,  and  fills  a 
great  need  here. 

References:— Mr.  "Wm.  H.  Sherwood,  Rev.  Dr.  C.  A. 
Bartol. 

MISS  MARIE  A.  BROWN, 

P.  O.  Box  900,  Boston. 
N.B.— Not  an  agency,  nor  carried  on  in  the  interest  of 
any  firm.  968 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO., 

Publishers  of  Music  and  Music  Books.    Dealers 
in  Pianos,  Reed  Organs,  and  all  other  Musical 
Instruments,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
449  &  451   TVashlngrton  Street,    Boston. 

C.H.  DITSON  &  CO., 

[SUCCESSOES  TO  J.  L.  PETBKS,] 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
843  Broadway,  IVew  York. 

[STTCCESSOBS   TO    LEB    &    WALKER,] 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music 
and  Musical  Merchandise. 

922  CUestnat  Street,  Pliilatleliilila. 

The  above  three  stores  have  close  connections, 
so  that  the  same  music  and  the  same  music 
books  may  be  seen  and  are  for  sale  in  each 
store;  as  also  in  the  stores  of  the  following 
special  Agents : 

L^rOIV  Ac  JtUEJ^JUY, 

Music  Publishers,   and  Wholesale    and  Retail 
Dealers  in  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musical 
Instruments,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
The  largest  stock  in  the  North  West. 
Cbicag-o,  KII. 

Sherman,  Hyde  &  Co., 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Music,  Music 
Books,  Musical  Instruments  and  Musical  Mer- 
chandise. 

Sau  S'raiicisco. 


MRS.    FLORA    E.    BARRY,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.     124  Chandler  St. , 
near  Columbus  Avenue. 


GW.  FOSTER,  Conductor  and  Vocalist,  -wMl  resume 
•  Lessons  on  and  after  Oct.  9, 1875,  at  690  Washington 
Street,  rooms  of  Woodward  &  Brown,  Boston.  Call  Sat- 
urdays from  11  to  12  o'clock. 


FOR    THE    NEXT    MUSICAL    SEASON. 


Clarke's  Reed  Organ  Melodies, 


By  Wm.  H.  Clakkb,  $2..50  in  Boards,  $3.00  in-  Cloth,  $4.00  Gilt.  A  great  deal  of  music 
made  for  Reed  instruments  is  merely  Piano  music.  It  is  quite  true,  that  on  the  modern  Reed 
Organ,  one  can  play  anything  in  the  compass  of  the  instrument,  providing  the  music  is  not  too 
rapid  for  the  clear  "  speech "  of  the  reeds,  and  produce  a  good  effect.  Still  there  i.s  a  true 
Reed  Organ  Music,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  instrument,  and  sounds  better  on  that  than  on 
anything  else. 

This  kind  of  music  almost  exclusively  fills  the  collection  of  "  Melodies."  A  little  concession 
is  made  to  convenience  of  playing  among  amateurs,  by  retaining  a  simple  choi-d  bass,  which 
will  be  found  attached  to  part  of  the  pieces.  Otherwise,  the  airs  are  in  strict  Reed  organ  style,  as 
will  be  well  believed  by  those  who  accidentally  commence  at  the  beginning,  and  are  drawn  on 
by  the  beauty  of  the  contents,  until  one  is  really  reluctant  to  leave  the  book  before  the  end  is 
reached.    There  are  200  pages,  full  Sheet  Music  size,  and  about  120  pieces. 


{In  Prospect). 


Blarke'g  HawnoniG  Sohool  for  the  Organ. 


Bt  Wm.  H.  Clarke. 


This  fine  book  will  be  ready  for  the  use  of  Organists  on  their  return  from  the  summer  vaca- 
tions. A  glance  at  the  manuscript  will  show  that  the  author  is  quite  likely  to  make  as  happy  a 
"  hit "  as  in  the  case  of  his  "  Modern  School  for  Reed  Organs  "  which  has  been  aperfect  success. 

The  present  book,  which  is  for  Pipe  Organs,  aims  to  train  the  learner,  at  one  and  the  same 
time  to  play  on  the  organ,  and  to  compose  and  extemporise  on  it.  Thus,  after  mastering  some 
explanations,  and  working  through  a  number  of  the  usual,  (and  some  unusual)  exercises,  he 
is  allowed  to  study  an  organ  piece  in  two  parts.  No  sooner  has  he  studied  it,  than  he  is  told 
how  it  is  made : — how  he  can  make  one  like  it ;  and  may  begin  to  put  two  little  musical  ideas 
together  in  a  ruleable  way,  so  as  to  produce  a  very  short  organ  piece,  but  one  of  good  combina- 
tion. On  this  plan,  practice  and  composition  go  on  together,  until  the  young  organist,  at  his 
first  essay  in  playing  in  public,  is  able  reasonably  well  to  make  his  own  interludes  and  volun- 
taries. 


OltTATV^Jk-I^ID ! 


By  L.  O.  Emerson. 


A  book  for  Singing  Classes.  The  demand  for  books  especially  denoted  to  the  needs  of  singing, 
classes  continues  unabated ;  and,  very  properly,  this  demand  is  in  the  direction  of  secular, 
more  than  sacred  music ;  since  to  many,  it  seems  like  trifling,  to  practice  the  sounds  of  the 
scale,  and  the  technics  of  singing,  in  connection  with  what  should  be  sung  in  a  "reverential" 
way.  The  brilliant  "  Onward  "  will  be  well  filled  with  the  most  interesting  music,  of  all  kinds 
that  are  useful  to  practice. 


{Just  Published). 


M  fir 


,  $1.00. 


By  A.  N.  Johnson. 


A  remarkably  clear,  easy  and  thorough  method  of  learning  to  play  Church  Mtisic,  6i.ee 
Music,  and  all  Music  containing  Chords,  or  that  has  Four  or  more  Pai-ts.  All  who  play  for 
other  people  to  sing  need  to  learn  to  play  Chord.'!,  and  these  instructions,  which  are  simplicity 
itself,  and  these  exercises,  will  enable  one  to  do  it,  even  without  a  teacher,  thus  greatly  enrich- 
ing the  fullness  of  the  Organ  or  Piano  playing.  Order  by  full  title,  Johnson's  New  Method  for 
Thorough  Base. 


The  Church  Offering. 


Bij  L.  0.  EMERSOJ^. 


This  book  brings  together,  for  the  first  time,  all  the  music,  both  in  Anthem  and  Chant  form, 
that  is  needed  to  make  variety  in  the  service  of  Episcopal  churches.  The  Anthems,  Te  Deums, 
Glorias,  &c.,  will  however,  sound  well  in  any  place;  and  the  collection  will  be  valuable  as  an 
Anthem  book  for  any  choir. 

(Just  Published). 

THE  RUDIMENTS  OF  MUSIO.    50  cts.    bt  wm.  h.  cummings. 

This  is  a  new  and  very  sensible  Primer  of  Music,  which  commences  with  the  Idea  that  sounds 
are  represented  by  lines  and  spaces,  and  their  length,  by  notes ;  an  idea  which  is  valuable 
enough  to  commend  the  whole  book,  which  is  a  good  one  to  place  in  a  pupil's  hands. 

{Just  Published). 


^M 


By  ERNEST  PAUER. 


A  very  "nice"  book,  which  contains  the  Scales,  Arpeggios,  exercises  in  Thirds,  &c.,  &c., 
being  about  all  the  stock  of  those  who  make  instruction  books.  Plain  explanations,  a  history 
of  the  Pianoforte,  and  a  list  of  musical  terms,  make  this  a  valuable  collection  of  materials. 

{Just  Published). 

THE    ORGAN.      80  cts.      by  Db.  John  STAmEB. 

A  very  attractive  and  useful  work,  with  history  and  description  of  the  Organ,  illustrated 
with  plates,  directions  for  practice,  a  full  pedal  course,  and  a  number  of  exercises  and  pieces 
for  study. 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  449  &  451  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


0iinial  0f  llliisir. 
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The  Berlin  Congress. 

The  following  Latin  poem,  from  tlie  pen  of  the  well- 
known  German  poet,  Gustavo  Schwetschke,  was  dis- 
tributed by  Prince  Bisnsarck's  special  request  among 
the  Plenipotentiaries  immediately  after  the  last 
sitting: 

OAUDEAMUS   CONOBESSIBILE. 

Gaudeamus  igitur, 

Socil  Congressus; 
Post  dolores  bellicosos, 
Post  labores  gloriosos, 

Nobis  fit  decessus. 

Ubi  sunt,  qui  ante  nos 

Quondam  consedere  7 
-   Viennenses,  Parisienses, 
Tot  per  annos,  tot  per  menses, 

Frustra  decidere. 

Mundus  heu  I  vult  decipi, 

Sed  non  decipiatur, 
Non  plus  ultra  inter  gente? 
Litigantes  et  frementes 

Manus  conferatur. 

Vivat  Pas  I  et  comitent 

Dii  nunc  congressum, 
Ceu  Deus  ex  machintL 
Ipsa  venit  Cypria 

Roborans  successum . 

Pereat  discordia  I 

Vincat  semper  litem! 
Froxenetae  probitas. 
Fides,  spes,  et  charltas, 

Gaudeamus  item !  o.  s. 

On  the  publication  of  the  above  in  the  London  Stand- 
ard, the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  gravely  suggested  doubts  as 
totheauthenticity  of  the  text,  and  offered  the  follow- 
ing as  a  more  appropriate,  if  not  more  probable,  read- 
ing: 

Eideamns  igitur, 

Socii  Congressus ; 
Post  dolores  bellicosos, 
Post  labores  bumptiosos, 
Fit  mirandus  messus. 

Ubi  sunt  qui  apud  nos 

Causas  litigare, 
Moldo-Wallachse  frementes, 
Graeculi  esurientes? 

Heu!  absquatulare. 

Ubi  sunt  provincise 

Quas  est  laus  pacasse  ? 
Totae,  totae  sunt  partitse: 
Has  tnlerunt  Mnscovitae, 

Ulas  Count  Andrassy. 

Et  quid  est  quod  Anglise 

Dedit  hie  Congressus? 
Jus  pro  aliis  pngnandi, 
Mortunm  viviticandi — 

Splendidus  successus ! 

Vult  Johannes  decipi 

Et  bamboosulatur, 
lo  Bacche !    Quae  majestas  I 
Ostreae  reportans  testas 

Domum  gloriatur  I 

This  version,  which  is  shown  by  internal  evidence  to 
reflect  the  true  spirit  of  the  Congress,  may  be  roughly 
Englished  thus: 

Let  us  have  our  hearty  laugh, 

Greatest  of  Congresses! 
After  days  and  weeks  pugnacious, 
After  labors  ostentatious, 

See  bow  big  the  mess  is! 

"Where  are  those  who  at  our  bar 

Their  demands  have  stated ; 
Robbed  Roumanians  rampaging, 
Greeklings  with  earth-hunger  raging  ? 

"Where  ?    Absquatulated ! 

Where  the  lands  we've  pacified. 
With  their  rebel  masses? 


All  are  gone ;  yes,  all  up-gobbled ; 

These  the  Muscovite  has  nobbled. 

Those  are  Count  Andrassy's. 

And  what  does  England  carry  off 

To  add  to  her  possessions  ? 
The  right  to  wage  another  strife, 
The  riglit  to  raise  the  dead  to  life- 
Glorious  concessions. 

Well,  let  John  Bull  bamboozled  be. 

If  he's  so  fond  of  sells  I 
lo  Bacche !    Hark  the  cheering ! 
See  him  home  in  triumph  bearing 

Both  the  oyster  shells  I 

— Home  Journal^  N.  Y. 
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For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

The  Genesis  of  Music-ThinMng. 

BY   "W.   S.   B.   MATHEWS. 

The  great  out-come  of  American  music-fusa 
(meaning  thereby  talk,  study,  and  composi- 
tion) is.  barrenness.  This  I  may  say  without 
offence,  the  fact  is  so  very  patent.  We  have 
a  few  players  who  execute  very  much ;  and  a 
few  artists.  "We  have  many  who  are  cultivated 
in  music  to  the  point  of  appreciating,  e.  g., 
Beethoven  above  Gottschalk ;  and  a  few  who 
really  know  music  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
it  impossible  for  them  to  mistake  between 
these  two  composers.  We  have  a  few  who 
prefer  "  Pidelio "  to  "Martha,"  and  know 
why  they  do  so.  And  we  have,  too,  a  few 
composers  who  are  at  least  respectable;  and 
one  or  two  who  have  written  works  in  a  high 
sense  creditable.  Nevertheless  considering  the 
vast  number  of  players  we  have  and  the  ex- 
tremely few  who  can  improvise,  the  many 
composers,  and  the  few  who  write  anything 
worth  while;  the  great  company  of  singers, 
scarcely  one  of  whom  ever  sings  a  good  song 
unless  forced  to  do  so  by  a  committee  or  man- 
ager; and  the  multitude  of  pianists  and  the 
very  little  of  the  choicest  literature  of  the  pi- 
ano a  student  can  find  opportunity  to  hear ; — 
considering  all  these,  it  is  evident  that  our 
practical  studies  and  our  hearing,  in  a  majority 
of  cases,  stop  short  of  the  point  where  they 
give  rise  to  the  ability  to  tJiinJc  music.  Of 
course  this  shows  most  patent  when  our  young 
sprouts  come  forward  with  books  and  original 
productions.  We  find  there  emptiness,  void, 
base  imitation,  or  once  in  a  great  while  a 
good  idea  imperfectly  expressed  and  not  car- 
ried out  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion.  But 
the  same  imperfect  education  undermines  the 
efforts  of  our  teachers,  singers,  and  players, — 
making  them  comparatively  insensible  to  the 
distinction  between  the  musical  ought  and 
ougJit  not,  and  permitting  them  to  become  in 
music  immoral  agents  rather  than  moral. 

Still  it  would  be  unjust  to  our  country  not 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  musical  education 
has  made  great  advance  here  within  a  few 
years.  One  sees  this  in  the  programmes  and 
catalogues  of  the  boarding- schools;  for  while 
it  is  no  doubt  true  that  many  advantages  ex- 
ist on  paper  which  cannot  be  found  in  con- 
crete form,    or   only   feebly   and    imperfectly 


hinted  at  in  the  actual  class-room  work,  it 
still  remains  true  that  the  performance  of  a 
certain  class  of  desirable  pieces  in  the  con- 
certs, and  the  mention  in  the  catalogues  of 
such  and  such  proper  studies  for  music-pupils, 
amounts  to  a  recognition  of  certain  desirable 
ideals  in  quarters  where  only  a  very  few  years 
ago  no  ideal  of  music  existed.  With  a  view, 
therefore,  of  doing  my  mite  towards  helping 
on  music-study,  I  proceed  to  offer  a  few  sug- 
gestions in  regard  to  modes  of  awakening  the 
ability  to  thinh  music, — an  ability  which  must 
exist  as  a  foundation  of  a  rational  taste.  For 
I  hold  it  to  be,  clearly,  just  as  much  of  an 
absurdity  to  expect  a  valid  appreciation  of 
mnsical  master-works  "without  the  ability  to 
follow  in  the  mind  the  course  and  develop- 
ment of  the  musical  thought,  as  to  expect  dis- 
criminative taste  in  poetry  from  a  person 
unable  to  put  together  three  sentences  coher- 
ently. 

We  are  not  without  a  beginning.  Our  great 
American  composers  of  psalmody  and  Sunday 
school  songs  have  not  left  us  without  a  wit- 
ness in  the  matters  of  tonic,  subdominant  and 
dominant, — not,  indeed,  that  they  introduce 
all  three  of  these  great  departments  of  harmo- 
ny with  such  reckless  improvidence  as  rhy  lan- 
guage would  indicate,  but,  rather,  sparingly, 
with  discreet  reserve.     As,  e.g.: 

Tonic,  Dominant,  Tonic: 

Tonic,  Tonic,  Dominant; 

Tonic,  Tonic,  SuMomirumt; 

Dominant,  Dominant,  Tonic. 
Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  of  Moody  and 
Sankey  aiSliations  may  recognize  a  few  scores 
of  the  melodies  fitted  to  these  sublime  harmo- 
nies of  the  Ages !  But  after  all,  it  is  a  great 
work  these  composers  are  doing;  to  thorough- 
ly ground  a  whole  nation  in  these  the  corner- 
stones of  Harmony !  I  had  occasion  lately,  in 
pursuit  of  bread  and  butter,  to  examine 
critically  (if  I  may  be  allowed  so  ambitious  a 
term)  some  eight  hundred  and  fifty  new  com- 
positions for  Sunday  School,  sent  in  as  com- 
petitors for  some  eighteen  prizes  (five  to  twenty 
dollars)  offered  by  Mr.  David  C.  Cook  of 
Chicago.  These  pieces  were  submitted  to  five 
judges  who  marked  separately,  the  composers' 
names  being  entirely  unknown,  and  about  six 
hundred  of  the  pieces  being  lithographed, 
leaving  us  nothing  to  go  upon  but  the  music 
itself.  Now  passing  over  the  remark  that  af- 
ter a  few  hours  of  this  kind  of  a  thing  a  musi- 
cian feels  like  ' '  a  chimera  revolving  in  a 
vacuum, "  I  noticed  that,  although  nearly  all  the 
Sunday  School  writers  were  represented,  the 
music  was  singularly  alike,  and  remarkably 
wanting  in  freshness.  Some  of  it  was  posi- 
tively bad, — vile  would  perhaps  be  a  better 
word;  some  of  it  was  very  good — of  its  kind. 
But  throughout  the  entire  mass,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  one  saw  the  evidence  that  the 
writers  had  uursued  the  study  of  musical  theo- 
ry only  through  the  rudiments  of   Harmony, 
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and  enough  farther  to  discover  that  the  simple 
period  should  contain  eight  measures.  If  it 
had  been  my  sad  lot  to  examine  a  book  of 
psalmody  or  of  glees,  the  nakedness  of  the 
land  would  equally  have  appeared  in  its  un- 
righteous deeds. 

Again,  I  have  several  times  observed  pupils 
who  have  pursued  the  study  of  Harmony  to 
the  extent  of  writing  smoothly  the  exercises 
in  Richter's  manual,  who  yet  had  not  arrived 
at  the  ability  of  thinking  in  music,  even  as  it 
respects  the  fitting  sequence  of  chords.  This 
would  plainly  appear  as  soon  as  they  under- 
took original  composition.  And  so  in  one 
way  and  another  I  have  been  led  to  inquire  1  y 
what  theoretical  studies  music-thinking  is  to 
be  awakened  in  pupils. 

So  far  I  find  no  answer  better  than  the  fol- 
lowing: First,  Harmony;  To  begin  with,  a 
simple  manual  such  as  might  be  made  by  re- 
writing Richter's,  preserving  the  practical 
exercises  intact.  The  pupil  who  works  out 
these  exercises  under  a  good  teacher  learns  the 
externalities  of  the  proper  connection  of  chords 
following  in  a  prescribed  order.  But  they  do 
not  learn  to  thinh  harmony.  The  inner  percep- 
tion of  chord-relations  is  not  reached.  To 
reach  this  something  different  is  necessary. 
That  something  is  found  in  exercises  on  the 
general  plan  of  Sechter's.  Instead  of  a  given 
bass,  a  pupil  has  it  for  his  problem  to  connect 
a  certain  chord  with  a  certain  other  chord  in 
the  key,  and  then  to  proceed  by  a  natural 
progression  (cadencingl  until  a  close  on  the 
tonic  is  reached.  Thus  if  one  begins  with  the 
tonic  chord,  he  has  at  first  to  connect  it  prop- 
erly with  the  chord  of  the  second  degree,  and 
thence  to  proceed  by  proper  progression  to  a 
close;  next,  to  connect  the  same  chord  with 
the  chord  of  the  third  degree,  and  proceed  to 
a  close.  And  so  on  until  every  chord  in  the 
key  has  been  connected  with  every  other  one, 
and  each  such  progression  followed  out  to  the 
close.  This  completion  of  the  exercise,  accord- 
ing to  its  own  inner  necessity,  very  much 
sharpens  up  the  pupil's  perception  of  tlie  inner 
significance  and  the  implications  involved  in 
every  harmonic  motion.  After  more  or  less  of 
this  sort  of  a  thing,  a  pupil  may  be  trusted  to 
harmonize  a  given  melody. 

Second,  ConNTERPorNT ;  The  peculiar  bar- 
renness of  American  musical  comioosition 
arises  from  the  composers'  ignorance  of  coun- 
terpoint. The  American  student  best  versed 
in  this  art  has  produced  the  most  significant 
and  valuable  works  that  have  yet  appeared  in 
this  country.  The  works  are  Professor  .John 
K.  Paine's  "  St.  Peter  "  and  Symphony  (which 
Theodore  Thomas  pronounces  by  far  the  best 
thing  yet  from  an  American).  Another  Amer- 
ican student  of  counterpoint  is  Dudley  Buck, 
whose  works  are  so  widely  and  appreciatively 
known.  Or  look  over  such  a  pianoforte  piece 
in  the  free  style,  to  be  sure,  as  Wm.  Mason's 
"Berceuse"  (or  any  other  of  his  pieces  in 
fact)  and  see  how  neatly  he  "  ties  up  his  loose 
ends, "  how  finished  the  workmanship  in  every 
part.  It  is  counterpoint  that  forms  the  foun- 
dation of  that  sort  of  a  thing.  Or  look  at  .J. 
A.  Butterfield's  "  Ruth  "  and  "  Belshazzar;  " 
counteipoint  is  the  platform  which  they  have 
stepped  upon  in  order  to  over-tower  psalmody 
the  way  they  do.      There  is  great  need  of  an 


intelligible  manual  of  counterpoint.  Cheru- 
bini  and  Albrechtsberger  are  too  blind,  too 
long,  not  clearly  enough  analyzed.  Eddy's 
Haupt  is  insufficient  both  in  precept  and  exam- 
ple. N»r  do  I  like  Richter  (translated  by  Tay- 
lor). Richter  begins  with  four-part  counter- 
point, whereas  in  America  one  can  count  on 
the  pupil  having  had  more  or  less  practice  in 
harmony  until  he  has  become  confirmed  in 
looking  at  music  as  a  succession  of  chords, 
not  seeing  the  flow  of  voices.  To  biing  him 
to  perceive  this  it  is  of  the  highest  use  to  cut 
loose  from  chords  and  exercise  him  thoroughly 
in  two-part  counterpoint  in  strict  style.  In 
this  way  he  learns  to  appreciate  smooth  con- 
veyance of  voices,  and  also  exercises  his  melod- 
ic invention,  and  that,  too,  under  restrictions 
which  necessarily  press  him  toward  the  agree- 
able and  the  truly  melodious.  For  counter- 
point, after  all,  is  only  the  art  of  mioothness  and 
JImo  in  music. 

Third,  Fugue  and  Form;  into  these  I  have 
not  space  to  enter. 

These  theoretical  studies  (or  rather,  these 
practical  studies  in  theory)  must  occupy  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  go  along  with  practical 
studies  in  playing,  and  especially  studies  in 
interpretation  of  the  best  works. 

Another  department  of  musical  knowledge 
which  is  already  beginning  to  receive  more 
attention,  is  musical  history.  There  is  too 
much  disposition  to  make  this  a  side  matter, 
an  affair  of  dates  and  particulars  of  the  lives  of 
composers.  Whereas  what  is  wanted  is  an  in- 
ner comprehension  of  the  changes  in  music- 
thinking  itself,  from  Bach  to  Brahms  and  Bach 
again.  Whoever  shall  be  able  to  clearly 
unfold  (in  so  far  as  it  can  be  unfolded  in 
speech)  the  ways  in  w'hich  Bach,  Beethoven, 
and  Schumann  thought  music,  and  unfolded 
musical  ideas  according  to  the  inherent  laws  of 
music  and  the  nature  of  the  ideas  themselves, 
and  yet  arrived  at  so  diverse  results, — will 
have  done  something  to  be  proud  of.  But  this 
is  something  too  large  to  sum  up  in  a  sentence. 

Then,  too,  how  few  learn  to  feel  music  prop- 
erly, that  is,  according  to  its  real  nature. 
This  is  something  that  depends  on  openness 
and  repose  of  spirit,  and  above  all,  frequent 
hearings  of  one  great  work  after  another  until 
each  one  becemes  comprehended  and  felt,  and 
their  true  interior  nature  perceived. 

It  is  not  alone  by  practice,  or  theoretical 
study,  or  hearing  music,  that  musical  thought 
arises  in  the  student,  but  by  the  intelligent  and 
definitely  co-ordinated  pursuit  of  all  three, 
and  a  continuance  therein  for  a  considerable 
time.  As  studies  go,  harmony  is  insufficiently 
pursued,  counterpoint  postponed  too  long  and 
not  mastered,  musical  form  overlooked,  and 
music  heard  too  little  and  too  vaguely.  What- 
ever the  great  Cincinnati  College  may  accom- 
plish to  correct  these  lacks  will  certainly  be 
highly  appreciated. 


Additional  Accompaniments  to  Bach's 
and  Haendel's  Scores. 

[Here  is  the  conchision  of  Mr.  Wm.  F.  Ahthorp's  in- 
teresting and  instructive  article  ou  tlie  question  of 
"Additional  Accompanimenis."  But  we  would  advise 
any  of  our  readers,  who  have  become  at  all  interested 
in  the  subject  by  the  extracts  we  have  made,  to  look  to 
the  September  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  the 
entire  essay  with  the  illustrations  in  musical  no- 
tation.] 


Having  discussed  the  manner  in  which  the  addi- 
tional accompaniments  to  Bach's  and  Handel's 
scores  are  to  be  written,  the  next  question  is,  Upon 
what  instrument,  or  instruments,  are  they  to  be 
played  ?  Difficult  of  solution  as  the  first  question 
was,  this  one  is  still  more  so.  Indeed,  it  has  not 
yet  been  solved  to  the  reasonable  satisfaction  of 
any  one.  If  we  look  at  the  matter  from  a  purely 
historical  point  of  view,  the  fact  stares  us  in  the 
face  that,  in  all  probability.  Bach  and  Handel  used 
the  organ  and  harpsichord.  So  far  as  the  latter  in- 
strument is  concerned  the  sound  of  a  piano-forte 
(which  is  the  modern  equivalent  of  I  lie  harpsichord) 
in  combination  with  the  orchestra,  the  contrast  be- 
tween its  short,  sharp  notes  and  the  sustained  tones 
of  the  voices  and  other  instruments,  is  peculiarly 
ungrateful  to  the  modern  ear  ;  so  nuicli  so  that  any- 
thing more  than  a  very  sparing  resort  to  it  is  to  be 
deprecated.  For  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that,  in  filling  out  old  scores,  the  main  desideratum 
is  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  the  original  works,  which 
is  in  general  far  more  dependent  upon  purity  of 
musical  outline  than  upon  mere  effects  of  quality  of 
lone.  In  this  particular  Bach's  and  Handel's  works 
differ  diametrically  from  the  greater  part  of  the 
music  of  the  present  day,  which  is  to  an  overween- 
ing e-xtent  dependent  upon  the  sheer  physical  (what 
Hansliciv  calls  the  pathological)  effect  of  strongly 
contrasted,  harsh,  mellow,  powerful,  or  sensuous 
qualities  of  sound.  If  archseological  accuracy  were 
the  only  object  in  view,  the  i^nnoforte,  or  even  the 
old  harpsicliard  or  spinet,  could  certainly  be  largely 
eniijloyed  for  purposes  of  accompaniment ;  but  this 
would  result,  in  most  cases,  in  a  mere  quaintness  of 
sonority  (to  our  ears),  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
purposes  of  the  music.  What  we  should  have  most 
at  heart  is  to  enable  the  music  to  produce,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  same  effect  upon  our  organization 
that  it  did  upon  the  listener  of  the  day  in  which  it 
was  composed.  Who  would  wish  the  broad  stripes 
of  bright  paint,  which  antiquarians  tell  us  once 
adorned  the  iEgina  marbles,  restored  ?  What  ses- 
thetic  end  would  be  gained  by  it  ?  The  use  of  the 
piano-forte  in  Bacli  and  Handel  scores  would  be  a 
piece  of  historical  accuracy  of  very  much  the  same 
artistic  value.  As  for  the  organ,  I  have  already 
hinted  at  one  objection  to  its  use ;  but  as  that  ob- 
jection is  based  merelj-  ujjon  the  ground  of  the 
scarcity  of  organs  in  concert  rooms,  and  has  no  di- 
rect bearing  upon  the  musical  side  of  the  question, 
it  cannot  be  considered  as  final.  In  fact,  the  whole 
question  is  at  present  in  such  an  undecided  condi- 
tion that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  go  into  it  here  at 
great  length.  I  will  only  give  some  significant 
facts.  The  historical  party  are  naturally  in  favor 
of  the  organ,  and  the  organ  only ;  their  claim  to 
the  title  of  historical  party  rests  mainly  upon  this 
preference.  That  Bach  and  Handel  used  the  organ 
is  not  to  be  questioned  ;  but  where,  how,  and  how 
much  they  used  it  is  by  no  means  so  certain.  In 
Bach's  case  it  is  not  even  certain  why  he  used  it; 
that  is,  whether  he  used  it  entirely  from  preference, 
or  partly  from  necessity.  Bach  wrote  his  church 
cantatas  at  very  short  intervals,  and  copied  out 
many  of  the  parts  himself.  It  is  easily  con- 
ceivable that  he  was  often  much  pressed  for  time, 
and  seized  upon  the  make-shift  of  a  figured  bass,  to 
be  played  upon  the  organ,  either  by  himself  or  un- 
der his  own  supervision,  simply  to  save  time.  The 
lack  of  proper  orchestral  means  may  have  been 
another  reason.  The  following  quotation  from  the 
preface  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Bach  Society 
throws  some  light  on  this  matter:  "  While  Handel 
brought  out  his  sacred  compositions  by  means  of 
elaborate  concert  performances,  with  large  masses 
of  the  best-drilled  executants,  in  a  metropolis  where 
a  numerous  public  were  interested  to  pass  judgment 
upon  them,  S.  Bach-  wrote  solely  for  the  church 
service,  and  had  at  his  disposal  but  very  limited 
means  of  performing  his  music  for  Sundays  and 
holida3-s.  Judging  from  what  we  know  of  the  de- 
mands made  by  Bach  upon  his  executants,  the  per- 
formance cannot  have  always  been  a  euphonious 
one,  much  less  such  a  one  as  could  reveal  all  the 
intrinsic  wealth  of  the  composition.  Even  if  the 
choir,  well  trained  to  sing  with  precision,  was  fully 
eqnal  to  its  task,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  solo 
singers  could  have  been  equally  competent  to  grap- 
ple with  S.  Bach's  airs, — those  airs  ol  which  the 
peculiar  and  not  ahva3'3  convenient  vocal  style  is  to 
be  mastered  and  rendered  with  musical  freedom 
onlj'  b3-  finished  artists.  .  .  .  Among  his  MS. 
parts  for  strings  and  chorus  we  never  find  more 
than  a  single  copj'  for  each  voice  or  instrument ; 
the  chorus  parts  also  contain  the  .solo  passages  for 

*  Bach  is  comnioiilv  known  in  (ieiniany  by  bis  middle 
name,  Sebastian. 
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their  respective  voices.  From  this  fact  alone  it 
might  be  concluded  that  both  stringed  instruments 
and  chorus  singers  at  these  performances  were  very 
few  in  number  ;  and  a  MS.  letter  of  Bach,  still  pre 
served  in  the  archives'  of  the  Leipzig  common 
council,  containing  complaints  of  the  insufficient 
means  offered  him  for  performing  his  church  music, 
together  with  an  enumeration  and  description  of 
the  same,  leaves  no  room  for  further  doubt  on  this 
head."  Another  fact  to  the  point  is  that  in  Bach's 
and  Handel's  day  stlch  a  thing  as  a  conductor, 
marking  time  with  a  bdto'i,  was  unknown.  The  or- 
ganist led  the  performance.  In  Philip  Emanuel 
Bach's  treatise  on  the  art  of  accompanying,  we 
find :  "  The  organ  is  indispensable  in  church  mat- 
ters, on  account  of  the  fugues,  the  loud  choruses, 
and  in  general  for  the  sake  of  establishing  a  firm 
connection  [that  is,  between  tlie  various  voices  and 
instruments].  It  increases  the  splendor  and  pre- 
serves order.'  Now  it  is  one  thing  to  use  the  organ 
as  a  reinforcing  agent,  to  strengthen  certain  vocal 
or  instrumental  parts,  and  thus  add  power  to  the 
volume  of  sound ;  but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to 
use  it  as  an  independent  element  in  a  composition. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  organ  loses  mnch  of  its 
noble  individuality  in  a  rectangular  hall ;  the  irreg- 
ular surface  of  walls  and  roof,  the  pillars  and  vault- 
ed arches  of  Gothic  church  architecture,  have  much 
to  do  with  the  tone  of  this  mighty  instrument.  On 
the  use  of  the  organ  in  connection  with  the  orches- 
tra, the  fiillowing  opinion  of  Berlioz  (who  may  be 
considered  a  high  authority  in  all  matters  connect- 
ed with  the  effect  of  combinations  of  different  qual- 
ities of  sound)  is  of  great  value.  He  says,  "  We 
must  recognize  the  fact  that  its  [the  organ's]  even, 
equal,  uniform  sonority  never  blends  perfectlj"  with 
the  variously  characterized  voices  of  the  orchestra, 
and  that  there  seems  to  exist  a  secret  antipathy  be- 
tween these  two  musical  powers.  The  organ  and 
the  orchestra  are  both  kings, — or  rather  the  one  is 
emperor,  and  the  other  pope  ;  their  interests  are 
too  vast  and  too  divergent  to  be  confounded.  Thus, 
on  nearly  all  occasions  when  this  singular 
combination  has  been  tried,  either  the  organ 
proudly  domineered  over  tlie  orchestra,  or  else 
ther  orchestra,  forced  to  an  immoderate  pitch 
of  energy,  well-nigh  extinguished  its  adversa- 
ry." "The  intrinsic  incompatibility  of  the  organ 
with  the  orchestra  is  peculiarly  felt  in  the  accom- 
paniment ef  airs,  and  concerted  music  for  solo 
voices,  where  there  can  certainly  be  no  question  of 
reinfcrcing  weak  parts.  Of  course,  in  such  cases, 
only  the  softer  stops  can  come  into  play  ;  and  just 
these  stops  so  greatly  lack  decision  of  utterance  and 
accent  that  their  contrast  witli  the  orchestral  in- 
struments is  especially  unfavorable  to  the  full  effect 
of  polyphonic  writing.  In  the  concert  room,  more- 
over, both  organist  and  organ  pipes  are  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  singer  and  the  accompanying 
instruments  in  the  orchestra  that  anything  like  a 
sympathetic  performance  is  rendered  well-nign  im- 
practicable. There  is  good  historical  evidence  for 
the  belief,  entertained  by  many  persons,  that  both 
Bach  and  Handel  accompanied  many  of  the  airs  in 
their  works  on  a  RuckposUiv*  or  a  Regal,\  placed 
directly  by  the  singer's  side.  Franz  has  suggested 
supplying  the  place  of  an  organ,  in  cases  where 
that  instrument  is  not  used  as  a  reinforcing  agent, 
by  a  quartet,  composed  of  two  clarinets  and  two 
bassoons ;  in  some  cases,  bj'  the  strings  in  the  or- 
chestra. The  quartet  of  reed  instruments  has  much 
the  quality  of  tone  of  an  Ofgan,  and  has  the  advan- 
tage of  a  far  greater  power  of  accent  and  dynamic 
variety.  These  instruments  are  to  be  placed,  to- 
gether with  a  double-bass  and  'cello,  close  beside 
the  singer,  and  consequently  directly  under  the 
conductor's  eye.  This  arrangement  has  proved 
eminently  successful  in  many  instances  ;  in  others, 
it  is  not  so  satisfying.  The  union  of  the  second 
bassoon  with  the  double  bass  and  'cello,  especially 
when  the  part  runs  low,  often  sounds  thick  and 
muddy.  This  difficulty  ought  perhaps  be  obviated 
by  substituting  a  bass  clarinet  for  the  bassoon  in 
some  passages,  but  I  believe  this  has  not  yet  been 
tried.  At  all  events,  it  is  well  known  that  both 
Bach  and  Handel  were  not  at  all  averse  to  a  verj- 
solid  bass  to  their  works.  But  even  if  Franz  has 
been  unsuccessful  in  some  passages, — for  his  sur- 
passing skill  in  counterpoint  and  his  fine  musical 
instinct  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  possible  lack 
of  knowledge  in  orchestration, — he  and  notably 
Mozart  have  been  so  thoroughly  successful  in  many 
of  their  arrangements  of  Bach  and   Handel  scores 

♦  Uuchpositiv  (Ger.)  a  back  choir  organ ;  that  is,  a  choir 
organ  which  is  bebind  the  player,  the  connecting  mech- 
anism of  which  passes  under  his  feet.  (Stainer  and 
Barrett's  Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms.) 

t  The  Regal  was  a  small  portable  organ. 


for  orchestra  without  organ  that  the  possibility  of 
its  being  well  and  satisfactorily  done  has  been  con- 
vincingly demonstrated.  But,  upon  the  whole, 
this  subject  has  not  yet  been  made  clear  by  suffi- 
ciently exhaustive  experiments,  and  no  one  can 
have  come  to  a  rational  final  conclusion  about  it. 
It  must  also  not  be  forgotten  that  this  question  is, 
after  all,  one  of  secondary  importance.  Whether  a 
musical  phrase  is  played  on  the  organ  or  on  a  clar. 
inet,  it]  still  remains  one  and  the  same  phrase. 
Whatever  opinion  one  may  hold  of  the  condition  of 
the  art  of  instrumentation  in  Bach's  and  Handel's 
day,  it  must  be  very  evident  to  any  one  who  takes 
the  trouble  to  examine  those  masters'  scores  that 
instrumentation  per  se  was  a  far  less  integral  ele- 
ment in  the  art  of  musical  composition  then,  than 
it  is  now.  The  prime  question  in,  this  matter  is. 
What  shall  be  played?  not,  Stj  what  instnimoiis  shall 
/f  be  played  ? 


Concert-Rooms. 

BY    H.    HEATHCOTB    STATHAM. 
(From   the  London  Musical  Times.) 

Although  there  is  metaphysically  considerable 
relation  between  architecture  and  music,  insomuch 
that  the  former  has  been  fancifully  but  not  inaptly 
termed  "the  music  of  the  eye,"  and  the  latter  is 
habitually  criticized  in  regard  to  its  "  construction," 
they  seem  materially  to  have  great  difficulty  in  get- 
ting on  together.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  very 
little  definite  attempt  has  been  made  to  bend  archi- 
tecture to  the  service  of  music.  When  a  new  theatre 
is  built,  there  is  every  endeavor  made  to  secure  for 
it  acoustic  properties,  and  the  convenient  placing  of 
the  audience,  so  that  all  can  hear  and  see  as  well  as 
economy  of  space  will  permit ;  and  with  these  prac- 
tical advantages  to  combine  a  brilliant  effect,  though 
too  often  in  a  somewhat  over-showy  and  vulgar 
manner.  But  there  is  little  evidence  of  the  same 
kind  of  thought  in  the  case  of  most  of  our  concert- 
rooms.  Generally  a  concert-room  is  simply,  as  far 
as  regards  shape  and  arrangement,  a  ball-room 
with  a  larger  orchestra.  There  is  little  attempt 
made  (if  we  may  judge  from  results)  at  considering 
how  an  audience  may  be  best  placed  in  regard  to 
the  performers,  and  what  is  the  best  shape  or  plan 
of  room  for  hearing  ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a 
great  deal  of  enjoyment  of  music  is  obtained  in 
rooms  which  would  seem  to  include  every  draw- 
back to  satisfactory  hearing  which  could  well  exist 
in  the  same  apartment.  But  though  the  listeners 
know  what  their  enjoyment  of  the  music  is  under 
these  circumstances,  they  hardly  know  what  it 
might  be  in  a  more  favorably  arranged  and  con- 
structed room.  A  remarkable  example  of  this,  in 
the  experience  of  the  present  writer,  was  the  com- 
parison of  the  effect  of  one  of  the  greatest  passages 
in  orchestral  music — the  crescendo  leading  to  the 
introduction  of  the  final  march  in  Beethoven's  C 
minor  Symphony — as  played  in  two  different  rooms 
by  the  same  orchestra  on  two  occasions.  In  the 
one  case  the  effect  was  magnificent,  in  the  other  it 
fell  perfectly  dead,  though  the  playing  was  just  the 
same.  The  difference  was  that  one  performance 
was  in  a  very  echoing  room,  bad  for  some  things, 
but  splendid  for  this  particular  effect ;  in  the  other 
case  it  was  in  a  room  ranch  deadened  by  superfluity 
of  upholstery.  This  was  an  extreme  instance  of 
the  influence  of  the  room  upon  the  music ;  but  in  a 
general  way  it  may  be  said  that  the  room  is  to  the 
music  what;  the  body  is  to  the  strings  in  a  violin,  or 
the  sound-board  to  the  piano ;  upon  its  material 
and  construction  depends  much  of  the  effect  of  the 
sounds  produced.  But  in  addition  to  this,  there  is 
i\\  the  question  of  comfort  to  the  executants  and  to 
the  audience,  and  the  planning  of  the  room  so  as  to 
bring  them  into  the  best  possible  relation  with  each 
other,  and  to  realize  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number  at  a  concert.  Important  as  the 
concert-room  thus  becomes  in  regard  to  the  art  of 
music,  it  has  received  comparatively  little  atten- 
tion of  a  practical  kind.  In  London  it  cannot  be 
said  that  there  i«  one  good  concert-room  ;  and  the 
finest  musical  performances,  not  exactly  in  London, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  London  audiences,  are  given 
in  two  of  the  worst  and  most  comfortless  rooms 
that  can  well  be  imagined — St.  James's  Hall  and 
the.  Crystal  Palace  concert-room.  The  latter,  of 
course,  is  only  a  makeshift  in  a  place  not  specially 
built  for  music ;  but  the  former  is  a  somewhat  sad 
specimen  of  what  it  seems  the  best  available  skill 
was  able  to  produce  in  the  way  ef  a  concert-room 
at  the  time  it  was  built. 

When  a  new  concert-room  is  built  now  there  will 
frequently  be  a  great  deal  more  consideration  given, 


or  at  all  events  a  great  deal  more  scientific  talk 
about  it,  with  the  object  of  producing  a  good  re- 
sult ;  but  the  misfortune  is  that  theory  is  of  less 
value  in  the  matter  than  practical  experience,  and 
that  few  of  the  architects  are  sufficient  musicians  to 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  regular  concert-going  and 
of  forming  a  judgment  as  to  the  success  or  non- 
success  of  the  music  in  any  particular  room.  When 
an  architect  is  going  to  build  a  concert-room  he 
generall}'  talks  a  great  deal  about  acoustics  for 
some  time  beforehand,  and  has  theories  of  rhyth- 
mical proportions  between  height,  breadth,  and 
length.  All  this  notion  of  proportions  is  utter 
nonsense  when  it  comes  to  practice.  You  can  get 
as  far  as  general  principles,  such  as  that  a  room 
must  not  be  too  high  in  proportion  to  its  width  ; 
that  it  must  not  have  a  ceiling  or  an  end-wall  that 
will  produce  disturbing  echoes,  etc. ;  but  the  idea 
svhich  has  often  been  put  forth,  that  a  room  should 
be  planned  in  certain  arithmetical  or  harmonic 
ratios  of  dimensions,  could  only  result  (if  anything) 
in  this — that  such  a  room  will  reinforce  one  partic- 
ular note,  just  as  a  pipe  with  a  certain  length  and 
breadth  gives  one  particular  sound.  Acousticians 
are  fond  of  remarking  on  the  fact  that  a  room  has 
one  particular  note  to  which  it  responds — so  it 
often  has,  but  so  far  from  that  being  any  advantage 
to  a  musical  performance,  it  is  a  drawback  ;  the 
object  should  be  to  get  rid  of  any  tendency  in  the 
room  to  reinforce  one  sound  more  than  another. 
Every  one  knows  the  annoyance  often  resulting 
from  the  pedal-pipe  of  an  organ  to  which  the  room 
responds,  and  which  suddenly  and  unreasonably 
asserts  itself  by  setting  everything  rattling  and 
shaking.  What  acoustic  science  can  do  for  us  is  in 
regard  to  the  neutralization  of  echo  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  surfaces,  and  the  effect  of  various  materials 
in  assisting  or  deadening  sonority;  and  even  this 
is  more  a  matter  of  observation  and  common  sense 
than  of  scientific  theory. 

The  conditions  of  success  in  a  concerl^room  may 
be  considered  in  regard  to  size,  shape,  material 
employed,  and  arrangement  of  the  audience  and 
executants  in  relation  to  each  other.  Architectu- 
ral effect  is  a  separate  matter,  hardly,  perhaps,  to 
be  discussed  in  these  columns,  and  only  to  be 
looked  to  when  the  practical  requirements  are  all 
satisfied.  It  is,  of  course,  very  desirable  that  a 
concert-room  should  be  a  beautiful  and  impressive 
room  architecturally ;  but  any  preconceived  idea 
in  regard  to  its  architectural  treatment  is  apt  to  in- 
terfere with  its  proper  treatment  practically,  as  we 
see  in  the  case  of  the  Albert  Hall,  which  was  start- 
ed with  the  idea  of  the  Roman  amphitheatre  in 
view,  and  thus  is  deliberately  planned  as  if  it  were 
a  place  for  a  spectacle,  though  really  intended  as  an 
auditorium.  And  this  is  a  part  of  the  subject 
which  may  be  left  to  the  architects ;  the  object 
here  is  to  suggest  what  is  wanted  from  a  musical 
point  of  view ;  more  especially  because  the  musi- 
cians and  concert-goers  seem  to  have  no.  very  defi- 
nite idea  themselves  as  to  what  they  want,  and  to 
create  a  demand  for  the  right  thing  is  one  of  the 
most  important  steps  towards  getting  it. 

Now  in  regard  to  size,  the  well-known  laconic 
form  of  advice  may  be  given  to  those  who  propose 
to  build  very  big  concert-rooms — "  Don't."  It  is 
quite  a  mistake  to  sitppose  tliai  we  want  larger  roortis 
than  we  have.^  As  a  general  rule  music  cannot  be 
really  enjoyed  in  rooms  above  a  certain  limit  of 
size — certainly  not  music  requiring  delicacy  of  ex- 
ecution and  expression.  It  may  be  doubted  wluther 
it  is  possible  to  enable  more  than  2,000  persons,  at  the 
outride,  to  hear  an  ovchestral  symp/iony  with  full  en- 
joyment and  realization  of  the  inicjided  effect.  I  have 
heard  old  subscribers  to  the  Philharmonic  object 
even  te  the  size  of  St.  James's  Hall,  and  profess 
that  they  did  not  enjoy  the  symphonies  nearly  as 
much  as  in  the  old  quarters.  But  there  is  perhaps 
a  little  of  the  laudator  temporis  acli  about  this.  The 
present  Philharmonic  band  requires  a  room  as  large 
as  that ;  and  on  the  whole  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  there  would  be  an  advantage  in  reducing  the 
numbers  of  the  band,  for  Beethoven's  limit  of  sixty 
performers  referred  to  a  period  when  execution  was 
not  carried  to  so  high  a  point  as  it  now  is,  and  a 
band  of  eighty  or  ninety  performers  are  probably 
able  to  play  with  as  much  delicacy  and  finish  as  the 
sixty  of  his  day  could  ;  and  the  effect  of  the  numer- 
ous string  force  in  brilliant  passages  is  undeniaitle. 
But  this  size  of  band  and  concert-room  is  about  the 
limit  for  real  enjoyment.  If  the  room  is  much  en- 
larged you  reacli  the  point  when  there  is  a  percep- 
tible interval  between  the  origination  of  the  sound 
and  its  reflection  (which  can  never  be  wholly  oblit- 

•  The  Italics  are  ours.— Ed. 
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erated),  and  there  is  at  once  an  element  of  confn- 
eion  ;  Ijesides  which  the  force  of  the  effect  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  performers  must  be  impaired,  or 
their  number  must  be  increased  and  delicacy  lost ; 
and  even  by  increasing  their  numbers  the  force  of 
effect  is  not  proportionally  increased,  there  is  not 
the  the  same  precision  and  sharpness  of  enuncia- 
tion.f  The  obvious  reason  of  this  is  that,  however 
the  number  of  performers  and  the  size  of  the  room 
are  increased,  the  velocity  of  sound  and  the  force 
and  timbre  of  individual  voices  and  instruments 
remain  unaltered  ;  and  nnless  we  could  accelerate 
the  velocity  of  sound  and  increase  the  power  of 
lungs  and  catgut,  with  each  enlargement  of  the  area 
of  the  concert-room  we  necessarily  produce  a  per- 
fectly different  balance  of  effect. 

The  Albert  Hall,  the  most  remarkable  experi- 
ment in  monster  concert-room  building  in  recent 
times,  has  taught  us  a  good  deal  in  this  respect — 
much  more  conclusively  than  the  Handel  Festivals, 
because  in  the  case  of  these  latter  the  conditions  ate 
really  so  unfavorable  as  to  afford  no  fair  test.  But 
the  Albert  Hall,  though  radically  and  almost  ab- 
surdly wrong  in  its  plan  and  the  method  of  seating 
the  audience,  is  by  no  means  a  failure  acoustically. 
On  the  contrary,  considering  its  size,  the  degree  in 
which  voices  and  instruments  are  supported  and 
sustained  by  the  building  (all  but  the  organ,  of 
which  a  word  just  now),  joined  with  the  compara- 
tive absence  of  echo,  is  really  remarkable.  Yet  it 
may  be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  no 
experienced  and  i-xigeani  auditor  can  enjoy  the 
higher  and  more  elaborate  forms  of  music  there,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  place  is  too  big,  and  the 
proportions,  balance,  and  delicacy  of  a  great  work 
are  lost  there.  This  reasoning  applies  with  even 
more  force  to  performances  of  chamber  music  in 
large  concert-rooms.  No  doubt  the  "  Monday  Pop- 
ular Concerts  "  have  been  an  immense  agency  in 
raising  and  educating  popular  taste  by  bringing 
many  to  a  knowledge  of  one  of  the  highest  forms  of 
the  art  who  might  otherwise  have  known  nothing 
of  it,  and  we  must  be  glad  that  so  large  a  public 
have  had  this  opportunity  :  but  the  said  public 
are  quite  under  a  delusion  if  they  imagine  that  in 
hearing  Mozart's  and  Beethoven's  quartets  played 
at  the  end  of  a  room  ninety  feet  long  they  hear  them 
with  the  effect  contemplated  by  the  composers.  The 
whole  scale  of  the  compositions  is  really  destroyed 
by  bringing  them  into  a  place  so  much  too  large 
for  their  proportions.  Among  the  initiated  there  is 
a  rather  strong  feeling  getting  up  on  this  point : 
and  two  beautiful  concerts  were  given  a  little  while 
ago  (very  badly  attended)  in  the  Tenterden  Street 
Rooms,  at  the  instance  of  some  amateurs  who 
wished  practically  to  draw  attention  to  the  superi- 
or effect  of  this  class  of  music  in  a  smaller  room, 
and  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  system  of  bring- 
ing all  chamber-music  to  lose  itself  in  large  concert- 
rooms.  By  degrees  the  musical  public  generally 
will  find  this  out,  and  then  the  Monday  Popular 
Concerts  will  perhaps  have  done  their  work  (and  a 
great  one)  in  bringing  chamber-music  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  people,  and  lead  to  an  effort  fop  its 
more  frequent  performance  under  the  conditions 
contemplated  by  its  composers. 

The  questions  of  the  shape  of  room  and  of  the 
seating  arrangement  may  be  taken  together,  since 
the  one  depends  to  some  extent  upon  the  other. 
The  first  thing  to  be  emphatically  said  about  a  room 
for  hearing  music  is  that  it  should  never  have  a  flat 
floor.  Theoretically,  it  is  true,  acousticians  will 
say  that  sound  diverges  equally  in  all  directions 
from  the  point  of  origination.  Practically  it  is 
perfectly  certain  that  (whether  it  ought  to  be  so  or 
not)  sound  has  a  tendency  to  ascend  rather  than 
descend,  and  that  any  one  at  the  further  end  of  the 
room  from  the  platform  will  hear  far  better  in  a 
gallery  than  on  the  ground  floor  of  an  ordinary 
concert-room ;  indeed,  more  than  this  may  be  said, 
for  I  can  testify  from  repeated  experience  that  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  concert-room  the  band  can  be 
better  heard  in  the  end  gallery  than  from  a  point 
on  the  ground-floor  only  half  the  distance  from  the 
orchestra.  There  is  also  the  serious  disturbing 
influence  of  the  interposition  of  the  heads  or  bon- 
nets of  the  auditors  between  those  behind  them 
and  the  performers.  This  not  only  affects  sight 
but  hearing,  for  sound  casts  Us  sjiadows  just  as  much 
as  lioht  ;  and  whenever-  you  cannot  see  the  performer, 

t  The  Handel  Festivals  have  afforded  a  convincing  in- 
stance of  this.  There  is  a  magnificent  effect  produced 
by  some  of  the  more  massive  choruses,  but  the  superior- 
ity to  ordinary  performances  even  in  these,  is  by  no 
means  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  employed;  and  the 
more  brilliant  fugued  choruses  have  not  nearly  so  much 
effect  as  they  have  with  a  chorus  of  300  in  a  smaller 
place. 


or  at  least  the  instrument,  you  may  be  quite  sure  you 
are  not  thoroughly  hearing  the  miisic.  Every  consid- 
eration therefore  calls  for  an  arrangement  of  con- 
cert-rooms with  a  floor  rising  from  the  point  near- 
est to  the  performers  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the 
audience;  and  those  who  are  concerned  in  the 
building  of  music-rooms  should  insist  upon'this  as 
a  sine  quA  non — otherwise,  however  good  the  room 
may  be  for  promenading,  it  cannot  possibly  be  a 
good  concert-room.  As  to  the  general  shape  of  the 
room  it  should  be  recognized  that  this  may  advan- 
tageously be  varied  in  accordance  with  the  use  to 
which  it  is  to  be  put.  As  a  general  rule  a  concert- 
room  is  reqiiired  to  provide  for  singing  as  well  as 
for  instrumental  mu=ic  ;  and  as  singing  can  only 
be  heard  well  in  the  direction  in  which  the  singer 
is  facing,  the  arrangement  of  an  end  orchestra  fac- 
ing the  andience  must  be  the  most  generally  useful. 
Whether  the  usual  oblong  parallelogram  or  the 
theatre  form  would  be  the  best  for  a  large  audience 
may  be  matter  (or  question,  but  probably  the  result 
for  a  large  concert-room  will  be  in  favor  of  the  long 
form  of  room.  The  theatre  form  brings  all  the 
audience  more  equally  near  the  performers ;  but  it 
is  a  form  in  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  avoid  echo, 
unless  the  auditorium  is  arranged  in  galleries  as  in 
a  theatre,  and  then  there  are  caverns  produced 
which,  while  they  break  up  and  destroy  echo,  have 
the  disadvantage  of  presenting  an  obstacle  to  the 
free  passage  of  sound,  for  sound  never  traverses 
freely  from  a  large  open  space  to  a  more  confined 
one  ;  moreover  the  theatre  form  brings  a  certain 
number  of  the  audience  appreciably  nearer  to  one 
side  of  the  orchestra  than  to  the  other,  so  as  to 
hear  one  portion  of  the  band  or  chorus  more  loudly 
than  the  rest,  which  is  always  most  disadvanta- 
geous. Another  objection  is  that  the  theatre  or 
horseshoe  form,  with  its  large  central  space,  does 
not  concentrate  the  combined  saunds  and  drive  them 
in  one  direction  so  much  as  a  longer  and  narrower 
shaped  room.  For  the  larger  class  of  concert-rooms, 
therefore,  the  best  form  seems  to  be  a  long  room 
with  the  seats  rising  in  a  gradual  curve  from  the 
orchestra  end  to  the  back;  and  experience  shows 
that  in  such  a  room  the  sound,  confined  in  an  on- 
ward and  forward  direction,  will  travel  a  long  way 
without  losing  much  of  its  initial  force  ;  the  room 
becomes,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  sound-conducting  tube. 
To  provide  against  a  return  echo  from  the  end-wall 
is  then  the  point ;  its  surface  requires  to  be  broken 
up  at  various  angles  and  planes  to  prevent  this.  At 
this  point  a  small  gallery  across  the  end  may  be  a 
real  advantage  in  this  way,  provided  it  does  nat 
project  too  far  or  come  too  low  down  over  the  au- 
dience beneath  so  as  to  stop  out  sound  from  them  ; 
or  the  echo  might  even  be  sufficiently  neutralized 
by  hanging  curtains  at  the  end  to  absorb  the  sound  ; 
anything  absorbent  being  quite  in  place  at  this  ex- 
treme end  of  the  room,  while. at  the  orchestra  end 
everything  should  be  resonant  and  non-absorbing, 
so  as  to  start  the  sound  wave  on  its  journey  with 
all  the  advantage  possible.  The  ceiling  must  not 
be  a  flat  expanse,  for  the  same  reason,  that  it  will 
produce  an  echo  or  reflection  downwards ;  nor 
mast  it  be  a  semicircle,  for  though  the  echo  will 
thus  be  limited  and  concentrated,  it  will  be  very 
strongly  felt  in  the  part  of  the  hall  upon  which  it  is 
concentrated.*  A  horizontal  ceiling,  with  the  an- 
gles at  the  joining  with  the  walls  canted  off  oblique- 
ly, and  the  surface  broken  up  with  beams  and  pan- 
els, seems  therefore  to  be  the  most  desirable  form  ; 
and  the  ceiling  should  not  be  higher  than  is  really 
necessary  for  appearance  and  far  breathing  space, 
otherwise  the  intensity  of  the  sound  is  lost 
and  scattered  by  being  dispersed  into  empty  air- 
space. 

In  the  construction  of  the  orchestra  itself  there 
is  often  much  to  be  desired.  In  the  case  where  a 
chorus  and  band  are  to  be  combined  on  the  same 
orchestra,  there  should  certainly  be  a  sound-board 
behind  the  band,  throwing  forward  its  sounds,  and 
at  the  same  time  masking  them  to  some  extent  from 
the  chorus,  who  are  by  no  means  assisted  in  their 
part  by  the  sounds  of  individual  instruments  close 
to  them.  The  sonority  of  the  band,  besides,  is  very 
much  impaired  by  the  immediate  contiguity  of  a 
large  body  of  chorus  singers,  whose  dress  forms  a 
mass  of  absorbent  material.  In  a  paper  on  music- 
rooms  read  by  the  writer  before  the  Institute  of 
Architects  in  1873  (to  be  found  in  their  "  Transac- 

•  The  circular  ceiling  of  St.  James's  Hall  is  thus  a 
mistake  to  begin  with;  but  the  echo  which  there  doubt- 
lesf  would  be  from  it,  is  probably,  I  think,  cut  up  and 
destroyed  by  the  perpendicular  stalks  of  the  hanging 
gaslights.  These,  however,  were  not  put  with  this  ob- 
ject, but  to  attain  an  effect  of  diffused  light,  so  that 
the  amelioration,  if  owing  to  this  cause,  ia  acci- 
dental. 


tions  ")  a  suggestion  was  made  as  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  orchestra,  so  as  to  place  the  band  and 
chorus  more  effectively,  and  also  another  proposi- 
tion, which  may  be  repeated  here,  viz.,  that  in  con- 
cert-rooms for  large  performances  there  should  be 
some  space  of  floor  between  the  orchestra  and  the 
front  row  of  the  audience,  to  be  laid  with  boarding 
with  air-space  beneath  ;  since  no  one  ever  desires 
to  sit  close  up  to  the  orchestra  for  music  on  a  great 
scale,  which  can  never  be  adequately  heard  except 
at  a  certain  distance.  The  floor-space  thus  left 
would  be  an  assistance  to  resonance,  and  could  be 
utilized  as  &  foyer  before  and  after  the  performance, 
being  connected  with  the  main  entrances  in  such  a 
way  as  to  avoid  draughts  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  orchestra. f  It  is  true  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  presuppose  that  concert-audiences 
should  be  much  more  civilized  than  they  are  at 
present  in  England,  and  not  leave  during  the  per- 
formance of  a  piece :  but  perhaps  we  shall  get  to 
that  in  time,  and  to  plan  a  room  so  as  to  render  an 
improvement  in  this  respect  more  imperative  might 
even  have  a  salutary  educational  effect  on  the  Brit- 
ish concert-goer. 

But  where  it  is  intended  that  instrumental  music 
alone  should  be  provided  for,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
assume  the  end  of  the  room  as  the  only  or  the  best 
position  for  the  players.  In  England,  it  is  true,  we 
hardly  ever  have  concerts  of  unmixed  in.strumental 
music,  but  at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts  it  may 
be  said  that  the  singing  is  so  subordinate  and  often 
so  unsatisfactory  a  part  of  the  entertainment  that  it 
would  be  hardly  necessary  to  consider  it  specially 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  room  ;  and  at  the  Musi- 
cal Union  it  has  always  been  dispensed  with,  and 
the  performers  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  room. 
This  arrangement,  even  in  St.  James's  Hall,  is  a 
vast  improvement  on  the  end  position,  but  the  room 
is  still  too  large  for  the  class  of  music.  We  very 
much  want  one  or  two  rooms  planned  for  chamber- 
music,  with  the  object  of  bringing  as  large  a  num- 
ber of  listene.'s  together  as  can  be  accommodated 
without  making  the  room  too  large  for  such  music 
to  be  heard  under  its  proper  conditions.  Such  a 
room  would  take  the  form  of  a  circle  with  seats  ris- 
ing all  round  from  the  centre,  and  a  centre  plat- 
form slightly  raised  for  the  players,  with  a  sound- 
board over  it  to  drive  the  sound  laterally  over  the 
expanse  of  the  room  and  prevent  it  rising  to  the 
ceiling  and  returning  in  the  form  of  echo.  With 
such  a  form  of  plan  the  same  number  as  generally  . 
form  the  audience  at  the  Musical  Union  could  be 
accommodated  in  a  room  about  half  the  area  of  St. 
James's  Hall,  where  a  good  deal  of  space  is  thrown 
to'  waste  on  these  occasions  ;  and  on  the  same  plan 
a  room  might  be  built  accommodating  as  large  an 
audience  as  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts  draw, 
and  bringing  them,  at  all  events,  far  more  within 
reach  of  the  adequate  hearing  of  the  music  than 
they  are  at  present.  Perhaps  it  would  hardly  be  a 
safe  investment  to  erect  a  large  building  with  a 
central  orchestra,  with  the  idea  of  depending  for  a 
return  entirely  on  orchestra! music.  But  it  may  be 
suggested  that  this  is  the  way  in  which  such  a 
building  as  the  Albert  Hall  could  really  be  best 
utilized  for  music,  by  raising  the  absurd  "  arena," 
in  which  no  one  can  hear  anything,  so  as  to  be  to  a 
certain  extent  above,  instead  of  below',  the  level  of 
the  amphitheatre  barrier,  and  placing -a  large  band 
there,  which  would  at  least  he  much  more  effec- 
tively heard  than  any  band  ever  is  at  present  in 
that  hall.  And  it  is  very  probable  that  a  large 
organ  would  be  better  heard  if  placed  in  the  centre 
of  such  a  building  than  it  ever  is  .at  the  side  or 
end  ;  and  it  might  in  that  case  be  made  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  most  brilliant  effect  of  architectural 
design. 

As  to  the  materials  for  concert-rooms,  there  can 
hardly  be  a  doubt  that  wood  is  the  most  valuable 
as  an  internal  finish,  as  almost  the  only  material 
which  sympathizes  with  sound  and  strengthens  it 
without  sharply  reflecting  it.  All  materials  that 
are  hard  and  brittle  in  character  produce  sharp  and 
confusing  echoes ;  fibrous  materials  in  general  as- 
sist and  sympathize  with  sound ;  woollen  and  other 
stuffs  absorb  and  deaden  it,  and  are  therefore  most 
useful  to  counteract  the  effect  of  echo  ;  but  for  the 
same  reason  it  is  desirable  to  guard  against  filling 
a  concert-room  too  much  with  cushions  and  cur- 
tains. It  must  always  be  remembered  too  that  the 
audience  bring  a  large  amount  of  this  absorbent 
element  into  the  room  ;  and  that  a  room  which  ap- 
pears entirely  satisfactory  (in  regard  to  absence  of 
echo,  etc.),  when  empty,  will  almost  certainly  be 

t  A  sketch  plan  was  given  in  the  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects' "Transactions,"'^  showing  how  this  could  he 
arranged. 
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found  too  dead  when  tilled  with  people.  One  of 
the  beat  ways  of  lining  a  music-room  was  that  adopt- 
ed, after  much  consideration,  in  the  construction  of 
the  Albert  Hall — a  thin  lining  of  wood  with  an  air- 
space behind  it.*  It  is  curious  that  the  same  con- 
structors who  originated  this  successful  treatment 
of  the  walls  should  have  made  such  a  mistake  as  to 
put  a  concave  glass  roof,  the  deleterious  effect  of 
which  might  have  been  foreseen  by  the  mere  exer- 
cise of  common  sense.  Large  windows  of  every 
kind  are  t»  be  avoided  in  a  concert-room  as  much 
as  possible,  as  glass  is  one  of  the  materials  which 
only  echoes  sound  without  helping  it.  The  Albert 
Hall,  however,  affords  a  curious  instance  of  the 
difiiculty  of  providing  for  various  kinds  of  music  in 
the  same  building,  in  regard  to  the  organ,  before 
alluded  to  as  an  exception  to  the  success  of  the 
room.  When  the  building  was  first  talked  over  the 
organ  builder  wished  to  persuade  the  authorities  to 
fill  it  with  hard  material,  such  as  tiles  and  cement. 
To  those  who  knew  how  utterly  the  large  organ  at 
Liverpool  bv  the  same  builder  is  spoiled  for  all 
intricate  music  (such  as  fugues)  by  being  placed  in 
a  room  formed  of  the  same  class  of  materials,  and 
echoing  and  reverberating  every  note,  the  advice 
must  have  seemed  suicidal.  As  a  rule,  however, 
organ-builders  do  not  care  about  hearing  music, 
but  only  about  hearing  pipes  ;  and  the  result  proves 
that  from  the  organ-builder's  point  of  view  the 
advice  was  correct,  for  the  Albert  Hall  organ  is 
utterly  deadened  by  the  building,  in  comparison 
with  its  brother  instrument  at  Liverpool ;  so  much 
80  that,  although  the  heavy  32-feet  and  16-feet 
pedal-pipes  sound  tremendous  when  close  to  the 
instrument,  they  do  not  travel  into  the  building  the 
least,  and  the  effect  of  the  full  pedal  organ  from  the 
amphitheatre  is  like  a  gigantic  harmonium.  This 
is  partly,  perhaps,  from  the  want  of  a  flat  floor, 
which  greatly  promotes  the  travelling  power  of  the 
big  pipes,  but  it  is  also  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
comparative  absence  of  echo  destroys  the  "  roll "  of 
the  organ.  Apparently,  in  the  case  of  large  organs, 
we  must  choose  between  a  grand  effect  of  tone  on 
the  one  hand  or  clearness  of  definition  on  the  other 
hand.  We  find  the  same  dilemma  in  our  cathe- 
drals, where  the  roll  and  echo  of  the  organ  is  a 
grand  effect,  but  where  definition  is,  for  that  very 
reason,  extremely  imperfect.  The  contrast  between 
the  effect  of  Mr.  Willis's  two  instruments  in  Liver- 
pool and  in  London  is  just  the  same  as  that  between 
the  two  performances  of  Beethoven's  Symphony 
mentioned  at  the  commencement  of  these  remarks, 
and  arises  from  just  the  same  cause.  In  massive 
plain  passages  of  full  harmony  the  echo  of  the 
building  makes  an  organ  sound  very  grand,  but  it 
is  at  the  expense  of  all  clearness  of  definition  in 
more  intricate  music,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to 
choose  between  the  two ;  and  on  the  whole,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  definition  is  the  most  valuable 
quality. 

The  arrangement  of  convenient  cloak-room  ac- 
commodation in  connection  with  concert-halls  is 
oaly  a  matter  of  ordinary  requirement  in  all  places 
of  public  meeting,  though  it  is  worth  remark  that 
in  London  there  is  not  a  single  concert-room  prop- 
erly provided  in  this  respect ;  wherever  one  goes 
to  hear  music  the  ingress  and  exit  is  connected 
with  draughts,  confusion,  and  discomfort.  But  the 
accommodation  for  performers  is  a  matter  for 
special  consideration,  and  is  often  very  much  ne- 
glected, as  any  one  will  discover  who  asks  a  lead- 
ing vocalist  for  his  or  her  experience  of"  green- 
rooms." It  is  not  only  most  important  for  singers 
to  avoid  draughts,  bnt  it  is  important  for  musical 
executants  in  all  branches,  unless  they  are  blessed 
with  iron  nerves,  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  disturb- 
ance, confusion,  or  discomfort  of  any  kind  just 
before  coming  on  the  platform.  Their  rooms  should 
be  spacious,  comfortable,  and  cheerful  (which  last 
point  is  not  unimportant,  for  it  is  depressing  to  a 
sensitive  organization  to  be  in  a  gloomy  ill-liglited 
room  just  before  performance),  and  should  open 
direct  on  the  platform  on  the  same  level,  so  as  not 
to  entail  the  annoyance  and  exertion  of  running  up 
and  down  steps  every  time  the  concert-room  is  en- 
tered and  quitted  ;  at  the  same  time  the  connection 
with  the  platform  should  be  so  arranged  with  two 
doors  and  an  immediate  vestibule,  that  conversa- 
tion may  be  freely  carried  on  in  the  green-room 
without  its  being  heard  in  the  music-room.  Most 
performers  can  probably  testify  that  it  is  very  rare- 
ly that  a  green-room  is  arranged  with  even  these 

*  An  interesting  account  of  the  various  considerations 
ipne  into  In  scheming  the  construction  of  the  Albert 
Hall  will  be  found  in  a  paper  by  General  Scott,  in  the 
"Transactions"  of  the  Institute  of  Architects  for 
1871-72. 


simple  and  self-evident  provisions  for  comfort  and 
convenience  ;  and  we  demand  so  much  of  the  musi- 
cal executants,  and  are  so  ready  to  be  cross  with 
them  if  they  do  not  do  all  we  expect,  that  it  is 
only  bare  justice  to  give  them  every  comfort  that 
may  conduce  to  their  coming  before  the  public  in 
the  best  condition,  mental  and  physical,  for  their 
arduous  duties. 


Managerial  Trumpeters, 

BY  GEORGE  T.  BULLING. 

It  is  pretty  well  known  that  when  Jenny  Lind 
came  to  this  country  and  gave  concerts,  the  number 
of  persons  who  went  to  see  her  was  much  larger 
than  that  portion  of  the  audience  which  especially 
went  to  hear  her  sing.  This  may  seem  strange, 
nevertheless  it  is  that  truth  which  is  stranger  than 
fiction.  The  evergreen  showman,  who  speculated 
in  the  great  European  reputation,  as  well  as  the 
trancendently  sweet  notes  of  this  singer,  understood 
the  art  of  advertising,  and  practiced  it  in  quite  an 
original  way.  He  managed  it  in  such  a  manner 
that  people  flocked  to  see  as  well  as  to  hear  Jenny 
Lind,  until  the  strong  box  in  hi>i  ticket  office  grew 
plethoric,  and  filled  his  own  heart  with  joy.  Our 
operatic  and  concert  managers  of  to-day  are  striving 
to  imitate  the  example  set  by  the  irrepressible 
showman.  And  what  example  might  this  be  1  you 
say.  Why,  by  means  of  newspaper  paragraphs, 
and  other  methods  of  exciting  public  curiosity,  get 
the  people  personally  as  well  as  musically  interest- 
ed in  the  singer.  Even  were  this  course  pursued 
in  a  true  and  fair  manner,  it  would  be,  to  .say  the 
least,  a  very  despicable  method  of  introducing  an 
artist  to  the  public,  inasmuch  as  art  alone  should 
claim  public  attention  for  the  singer. 

LTnfortanately  for  music  and  musicians,  there  are 
innumerable  methods  of  deceitful  advertising  prac- 
ticed by  dollar-seeking  managers.  Nor  are  the 
managers  alone  guilty  ;  all  through  the  musical 
profession  there  is  a  thirst  for  undeserved  praise, 
and  unearned  reputation  ;  but,  mark  you,  this  mor- 
bid desire  is  almost  altogether  confined  to  the  un- 
studied and  arrogant  persons  who  assume  to  be 
members  of  the  worthy  profession  of  musicians. 
True  merit  never  seeks  a  bolstered  reputation.  The 
talented  musician  scorns  unmerited  praise  ;  he  is 
willing  to  wait  and  earn  that  good  name  which,  if 
harder  to  attain,  is  far  more  satisfactory  and  dura- 
ble. The  musical  quack,  who  has  no  merit  what- 
ever, artfully  goes  to  work  to  make  people  believe 
that  he  has  superb  genius.  Of  course,  the  musical 
quack  invests  largely  in  advertising  matter.  Be- 
sides his  dealing  in  printer's  ink,  he  studies  all  the 
other  little  methods  of  gaining  notoriety. 

Returning  to  our  friend,  the  musical  manager,  and 
his  stock-in-trade,  we  are  forced  to  remark  the  won- 
derful vicissitudes  in  life  through  which  has  passed 
the  precious  prima  donna  who  happened  to  be  in 
his  charge.  Of  course,  we  read  of  these  events  in 
the  daily  newspapers  ;  that  is  nothing  remarkable, 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  they  should  appear  in  our 
city  newspapers  So  soon  before  the  advent  of  "  the 
greatest  living  prima  donna."  Then,  again,  since 
these  anecdotes  relate  to  a  public  personage,  they 
would  not  make  such  uninteresting  reading  if  there 
were  not  so  many  of  them,  and  if  even  a  few  of  them 
were  leliable.  The  majority  of  these  little  stories 
about  sweet  singers  find  birth  in  the  imaginative 
brain  of  the  manager  or  his  advertising  agent.  They 
consider  it  it  a  clever  thing  to  construct  a  taking 
paragraph  of  this  description.  The  whole  story  is 
related,  quite  confidentially,  you  know,  to  a  news- 
paper reporter.  Thus  is  the  ball  set  rolling.  The 
little  story  travels  to  almost  every  corner  of  the 
globe,  gaining  additions  and  amendments  as  it  runs. 
What  columns  of  gratuitous  advertisements  does 
the  manager  thus  picture  for  his  singer  ;  advertise-, 
ments,  too,  in  a  form  that  everybody  reads.  Nine 
persons  out  of  every  ten  who  read  these  anecdotes 
of  public  singers,  thoroughly  believe  them.  Shortly 
before  the  appearance  of  a  prima  donna  in  a  town, 
her  manager  usually  takes  means  to  interest  the 
citizens  with  newspaper  paragraphs  relating  to  the 
personal  as  well  as  to  the  artistic  career  of  his 
charge.  Public  curiosity  is  set  ablaze,  people  talk 
about  the  singer,  long  to  see  her  and  hear  her  sing, 
then  conclude  to  gratify  their  inclination,  much  to 
the  joy  of  the  mercenary  manager. 

There  are  many  species  of  the  genus  prima-donna- 
anecdote.  The  lady's  love  affairs,  you  may  be  sure, 
occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  category.  How 
surprised  she  must  be  when  she  hears  or  reads  of 
some  of  them  for  the  first  time  ;  and  she  is  so  inno- 
cent, you  know,  that  not  happening  to  remember 


their  occurrence,  she  feels  certain  that  they  mtist 
have  occurred,  and  that  she  has  forgotten  all  about 
them.  Some  of  the  paragraphs  about  herself,  al- 
though of  great  value  as  advertisements,  give  her 
much  annoyance ;  she  is  quite  certain  that  these 
aPe  not  true.  Of  course,  she  reads  that  when  she 
was  quite  young  a  very  wealthy  gentleman,  having 
heard  her  sing,  fell  in  love  with  her.  and  threw  him- 
self, his  fortune,  and  his  title — he  was  a  prince,  I 
think — at  her  feet.  Then  she  arose,  queenly,  deter- 
mined, and  calm,  placed  her  hand  over  her  heart, 
and  said:  "I  can  love  nobody  or  anything  but  my 
dear  Art ;  this  is  m}'  life,  my  only  comfort !  "  How 
noble,  how  sincere  !  Then  there  is  the  other  story, 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  preceding  narrative. 
It  is  where  our  singer  loved,  and  was  not  loved  in 
return,  or  perhaps,  her  little  love  died  before  she 
could  hint  to  him  that  she  loved  him.  Then,  it 
were  better  that  he  should  die  than  not  reciprocate 
her  burning  love.  Perhaps  she  used  to  go  to  school 
with  him,  and  always  secretly  loved  liim  ;  if  he 
loved  her  he  never  showed  it.  Then  here  was  the 
question.  Did  he  really  love  her  ?  This  is  the 
question  which  puzzles  the  reader  of  the  story,  as 
it  is  found  in  the  newspapers.  The  person  whom 
it  is  supposed  to  trouble  it  never  does  annoy,  and 
that  is  the  prima  donna  ;  she  reads  it  and  laughs  in 
her  sleeve.  Then  the  people,  as  they  sit  in  the  vast 
auditorium  and  hear  her  sing,  believe  that,  despite 
the  homage  paid  to  her  by  the  audience,  her  heart 
is  far  away  from  the  brilliantly  lighted  hall  and  ap- 
plauding multitude — far  away  with  the  gentle  young 
man  whom  she  loved  at  school,  and  loved  ever 
since.  How  truly  affecting  is  this  simplicity ! 
Sing  on,  sweet  woman,  with  truest  of  hearts  and 
truest  of  voices. 

Coming  to  a  later  date  in  the  prima  donna's  reign, 
we  meet  with  the  wealthy,  but  foolish  old  gentle- 
man who  goes  almost  wild  with  what  we  are  told  is 
love  for  our  heroine.  He  presents  her  with  gifts  of 
all  kinds,  some  of  fabulous  value,  attends  every  per- 
formance, dreams  of  her  night  and  day,  haunts  the 
hotel  where  she  stays,  and  would  pay  an  immense 
money  price  for  the  possession  of  a  slipper  of  hers, 
or  for  one  of  her  gloves.  Whether  such  a  foolish 
old  man  actually  exists,  is  a  question  which  I  do 
not  propose  to  discuss.  Of  this  I  am  certain,  and 
you  are,  too,  good  reader ;  we  read  about  him  in  the 
newspapers.  Another  phase  of  the  art  of  advertis- 
ing musical  artistes,  is  to  get  up  a  quarrel  between 
rival  prime  donne.  Put  them  at  it  hot  and  heavy, 
spare  no  personalities.  The  public  become  intense- 
ly interested,  get  enthusiastic  about  it,  attend  the 
operas  or  concerts,  and  take  sides  with  either  one 
of  the  combatants  concerned.  This  pays  ;  the  war 
lasts  for  some  time.  Ultimately  we  learn  that 
the  rivals,  having  become  reconciled  to  each 
other's  deficiencies,  shake  hands,  and  pretend  to  be 
happy. 

All  thsse  evils  are  the  outgrowth  of  the  reprehen- 
sible "  star  "  system.  The  prima  donna  of  our  day 
reigns  too  exclusively  supreme.  One  phenomenal 
voice  is  worshipped  to  excess.  The  greatest  voice 
in  the  world  cannot,  by  itself,  represent  an  opera  to 
us,  because  it  cannot  give  all  the  qualities  of  tone 
by  which  the  various  pitches  of  the  human  voice 
interpret  to  us  the  universal  language  of  the  human 
feelings.  People  are  too  prone  to  worship  a  singer's 
high  notes  and  facility  of  mere  mechanical  execu- 
tion. All  this  unearned  praise  is  injurious  to  musi- 
cal art.  People  worship  the  means,  not  the  end  of 
the  art. 

Who  has  not  read  the  advertised  announcements 
of  operas  and  concerts  ?  What  expressive  adjectives 
the  advertiser  brings  forward  with  ridiculous  extrav- 
agance to  praise  his  musical  wares..  Each  and  every 
artist  is  announced  as  the  "greatest  living"  per- 
former, and  is  lauded  to  excess  with  praises,  of  which 
not  one-half  are  merited.  Perusing  some  of  these 
advertisements  one  is  forcibly  reminded  of  the  em- 
blazoned announcements  put  forth  by  the  travelling 
circus  and  menagerie. 

Somebody  will  say  this  style  of  advertising  is 
necessary  to  introduce  to  the  public  a  genuine  ar- 
tist. But  it  can  be  said  in  reply  that  there  is  a 
legitimate  method  of  advertising,  and  that  no  infe- 
rior artist  has  made  a  true  and  durable  success  by 
having  been  illegitiniatel}'  advertised.  A  false 
reputation  is  soon  discovered  by  the  people,  who 
become  highly  incensed  when  they  learn  that  they 
have  been  victimized.  Mediocrity  always  finds  its 
level  -  so  dees  genius.  Therefore,  in  the  long  run, 
extravagantly  worded  advertisements  will  help 
neither  mediocrity  nor  genius.  Better  that  the 
tone  of  an  advertisement  should  lead  the  reader  to 
expect  litlie  and  receive  much,  rather  than  it 
should  promise  much  and  give  little  or  nothing. 
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Much  of  this  free  advertisement  business  and  ex- 
aggerated praise  is  due  to  the  over-good  natured- 
ness  of  the  newspaper  press.  A  personal  experience 
will  prove  to  anybody  that  few  men  are  more  will- 
ing to  do  their  duty  nobly  and  impartially  than  are 
the  members  of  the  journalistic  profession.  The 
journalist  feels  as  proud  to  give  credit  to  true  mer- 
it as  he  does  to  expose  shams  and  quackery.  By 
reason  of  the  modest  goodness  of  his  heart,  there  is 
one  mistake  which  the  journalist  is  prone  to  make, 
and  that  is  that  he  does  not  at  all  times  recognize 
the  important  power  which  is  his  to  manipulate,  or 
rather,  he  does  not  take  into  account  the  power 
which  printers'  ink  and  the  circulation  of  a  journal 
give  to  his  opinion,  whether  such  opinion  be  of  val- 
ue or  otherwise.  This  omission  is  not  due  to  a 
careless  nes^lect,  but  it  comes  of  that  innate  modes- 
ty, amounting  almost  to  self-depreciation,  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  cleverer  members  ol  the  press. 
The  operatic  agent  sends  a  press  telegram  stating 
that  such  and  such  a  prima  donna  has  arrived  by 
the  last  steamer,  together  with  many  notabilities, 
who,  however,  have  not  the  good  fortune  to  belong 
to  the  galaxy  of  stars  in  the  musical  world.  Here 
follow,  in  quasi-advertisement  form,  twenty  or 
thirty  lines  of  information  anent  the  plans  of  the 
sweet  singer  and  her  agent.  The  newspapers  open 
their  heart  and  give  all  this  a  place.  Exchanges 
come  containing  unreliable  stories  of  prime  donne  ; 
the  good-hearted  journalist  clips  them  out  that  he 
may  lay  them  before  his  readers,  erroneously  think- 
ing that  he  is  helping  (he  cause  of  true  musical  art. 
The  manager  comes  to  the  newspaper  man,  and, 
with  tears  in  his  ej'es,  implores  to  be  spared  such 
severe  criticism ;  the  newspaper  man,  having  a 
good  hnman  heart,  but  without  a  keen  sense  of  jus- 
tice, remains  honestly  inexorable,  bnt  does  try  to 
administer  the  necessary  punishment  with  as  light 
a  hand  as  is  possible  for  him  to  do  in  fairness. 
The  true  journalist  may  be  compared  to  a  skilful 
surgeon  ;  if  the  former  metaphorically  amputates  a 
manager's  limbs,  he  does  so  with  an  earnest  sense 
of  well-doing ;  if  the  manager  succumbs  and  dies 
from  the  effects  of  the  operation,  the  journalist  feels 
no  compunction,  having  done  all  for  the  best.  The 
average  journalist  has  too  high  a  sense  of  honor  to 
give  unmerited  praise  to  managers  or  prime  donne 
in  return  for  flattery  or  solider  compensation.  If 
black  sheep  have  been  occasionally  discovered  in 
the  very  respectable  flock,  these  have  been  brand- 
ed and  banished  forever.  If  the  journalist  some- 
times gives  unmerited  praise,  it  is  because  he  does 
so  unconsciously — because  he  is  not  sufficiently 
alive  to  the  weight  of  his  opinion,  and  to  the  im- 
portant effect  of  its  circulation  ;  to  be  sure,  this  is 
rather  a  creditable  fault ;  nevertheless,  it  has  its 
bad  effects. — Music  Trade  Review. 
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Our  New  Arrangements. 

Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  will  continue  to  be 
issued,  as  heretofore,  once  a  fortnight  by  Messrs 
Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  until  the  close  of  the  present 
volume,  which  will  end  with  the  number  for  De- 
cember 28. 

With  the  first  number  of  Volume  XXXIX  (Jan. 
7,  1879)  the  publication  and  business  care  of  the 
Journal  will  be  assumed  by  the  house  of  Houghton, 
O.SGOOD  &  Co.,  so  well  known  through  their  admi- 
rable editions  of  th.e  best  books,  as  well  as  their 
"Atlantic  Monthly"  and  other  first-class  periodicals. 
Under  their  auspices  this  oldest  American  musical 
journals  will  preserve  its  identity  in  editorship,  in 
spirit,  principle  and  purpose,  as  well  as  in  general 
outward  form  and  style.  The  Editor  will  be  assist- 
ed by  an  able  corpsof  contributors  and  correspond- 
ents, both  musical  and  literary,  who  will  treat  the 
ossthetic  problems  of  the  day  from  various  points  of 
view,  some  of  them  seeing  with  young  eyes.  These 
new  elements,  with  the  improved  position  of  the 
Editor,  will,  it  is  hoped,  put  new  life  into  the  old 
Journal,  and  make  it  more  interesting  than  it  ever 
has  been  since  it  began  in  1852. 

The  Journal  will  he  issued  fm'tnighth/  ;  price 
of  subscription  $2.50  ^er  year,  payable  in  advance, 
from  January  1,  1879.  The  terms  of  Advertis- 
ing will  be  essentially   the  sam^  as  heretofm-e. 


Subscriptions  {or  notices  of  intention  to  subscribe) 
and  advertisements,  fm-  the  new  Volume  may  be 
sent  to  Messrs.  Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.,  330 
Devonshire  Street,  or  directly  to  the  Editor,  .1.  S. 
DwiGHT,  12  Pernberrtmh  Square. 

1^°  OuE  Foreign  Exchanges  will  kindly  ad- 
dress hereafter,  until  further  notice  :  "J.  S.  Dwight, 
12  Pemberton  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts." 


Shall  We  Have  any  Symphonies? 

//. 

The  certainty  of  having  every  year  a  series  of 
conservative,  sound,  classical  concerts  of  orchestral 
music  is  quite  as  important  to  every  music-loving 
city,  as  the  possession  of  an  Art  gallery,  or  Muse- 
um, where  the  immortal  masterworks  of  sculpture 
and  of  painting,  originals  or  faithful  copies,  may 
always  be  accessible,  so  that  their  influence  may 
never  cease  among  us,  so  that  we  may  run  as  little 
risk  as  possible  of  ever  forgetting  them,  or  having 
our  attention  drawn  away  and  all  absorbed  by  the 
loud  appeals  of  every  new  fashion  and  its  still  loud- 
er advertisements.  For  in  truth  what  we  really 
want  is  Art  for  Art's  sake,  and  not  the  show  of  Art 
for  showmen.  Art  versus  Showman  is  a  case  of 
long  standing  in  all  the  courts  of  culture.  The  de- 
fendant in  this  long  suit  has  innumerable  advan- 
tages in  clouds  of  witnesses,  ready  to  swear  to  any- 
thing, in  unscrupulous  advocates,  crafty  devices, 
and  even  corrupt  judges.  It  is  the  modest,  honest 
few  who  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  righteous 
cause.  This  is  precisely  what  the  Harvard  Musical 
Association,  with  hopeful  fervor — some  may  think, 
with  more  zeal  than  discretion,— undertook  to  do 
when  it  began  to  give  Symphony  Concerts  fourteen 
years  ago ;  and  it  has  pressed  the  suit  with  vary- 
ing success  from  year  to  year.  We  closed  our  first 
brief  article  upon  this  subject  with  these  words: 
"  Let  us  have  our  good  old  Symphony  Concerts 
again,  if  it  be  possible.  For,  who  can  say,  or  who 
\m&^\Ti&,whatlurnfortl\£worse  musical  matters  in 
Boston  may  soon  take,  should  such  a  vacuum 
occur  as  their  omission  for  a  single  season  !  " 

Now  there  seems  to  be  not  a  little  danger  that 
the  suit,  after  so  many  hard-won  victories,  may  be 
abandoned.  A  turn  for  the  worse  is  already  patent 
in  our  musical  body  politic.  It  chiefly  takes  the 
form  just  now  of  apathy.  The  public  has  for  a  few 
years  grown  so  apathetic  to  its  higher  privileges  in 
music — as  well  as  to  its  duties  in  regard  to  music — 
that  the  torpor  has  even  begun  to  creep  through 
many  of  the  members  of  the  concert-giving  Associ- 
ation itself,  till  it  is  much  harder  than  it  used  to  be 
to  rouse  a  sufficient  number  to  a  sense  of  the  impor- 
tance of  spending  a  few  dollars  to  sustain  the  noble 
cause  and  purchase  for  themselves  and  families  some 
sure  opportunities  of  exquisite  enjoyment  which  is 
at  the  same  time  culture,  treasure  laid  up  in  the 
soul. 

What  then  ?  Are  we  less  musical  here  in  Boston 
than  we  once  were  ?  Doubtless  we  have  had  more 
credit  than  we  ever  claimed  ;  have  we  also  had 
more  than  we  had  a  right  to  ?  There  are  some  out- 
side appearances  against  us,  it  must  be  confessed ; 
we  trust,  however,  they  are  only  superficial,  only 
of  the  moment.  We  do  not  support  the  highest 
class  of  concerts  as  we  did  ;  we  talk  Beethoven,  but 
do  not  go  to  hear  him  ;  we  all  do  homage  to  the 
great  names  of  Bach  and  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart, 
and  the  rest,  yet,  when  we  have  a  chance  to  listen 
to  their  best,  we  stay  away  as  if  they  were  not 
worth  our  dollar  or  our  time  ;  it  looks  as  if  the 
cigar  in  the  armchair,  the  drive  in  the  suburbs,  the 
dress  call  or  "  kettledrum  "  were  metal  more  attrac- 
tive.— Then  again,  how  hard  it  is  to  keep  the  good 
musicians  with  us  !  They  aver  that  they  must  seek 
their  bread  and  butter  farther  off ;  they  band  them- 


selves into  travelling  quintet  clubs  and  spend  the 
winters  playing  in  the  West  and  South  and  Canada 
to  audiences  such  as  they  cannot  draw  together  here 
and  within  easy  reach  of  the  "  Hub."  So,  in  the 
first  place,  to  the  great  loss,  and  to  the  disgrace  too 
of  so  musical  a  centre,  one  of  the  most  essential, 
vital  means  of  culture  and  refined  enjoyment, — 
Classical  Chamber  Concerts,  string  quartets,  quintets, 
etc.,  have  for  some  seasons  almost  utterly  died  out 
in  Boston  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  our  beet  violin- 
ists, 'cellists,  etc.,  are  not  here  when  we  want  them 
to  make  up  the  Orchestra  we  ought  to  have.  The 
Chamber  Concerts  have  died  out ;  the  bright^  re- 
freshing springs  have  shrunk  into  the  ground  and 
vanished  at  our  feet, — betaken  themselves  as  it  were 
subterraneously  to  other  places,  far  away,  where 
they  leap  and  foam  up  in  the  sunshine  of  less  fickle 
favor.  The  Symphonies,  the  Orchestra  itself,  will 
die  out  unless  more  devotion,  more  willingness  to 
work  and  pay  for  a  good  thing  shall  manifest  itself 
right  quickly. 

Still  we  believe  these  signs  and  dangers  superfi- 
cial. It  is  not  that  musical  taste  and  culture  are  at 
a  low  ebb  among  us.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
more  taste,  more  appreciation,  more  knowledge, 
shared  by  more  persons,  and  there  are  more  well 
taught  in  music,  than  there  ever  were  before.  Our 
social  atmosphere  is  really  more  musical.  But  it  is 
just  here  the  danger  has  crept  in.  It  i>  your  edu- 
cated, thinking  man  who  feels  he  can  put  off  the 
reading  of  a  good  book ;  for  occupation  he  does  not 
need  it,  he  is  always  occupied  ;  he  has  his  study 
and  his  thinking  and  his  ecstacies  of  fresh  sugge.'-- 
tion  or  of  classical  association  in  himself;  he  takes 
it  easily  and  gets  into  the  habit  of  not  troubling 
himself  to  go  out  and  get  or  buy  such  treasures, 
which  he  would  be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to 
undervalue.  On  a  desert  island,  all  alone,  you 
would  read  every  word  of  every  book  that  came  to 
hand ;  in  your  comfortable  home,  amid  libraries 
full  of  books,  you  think  you  can  read  this  or  that  at 
any  time,  and  so  unconsciously  neglect  it  for  a  long 
time.  This  is  just  the  difference  between  Boston 
and  those  new  fields  out  West,  which  the  Quintets 
find  it  so  much  more  profitable  for  them  to  culti- 
vate. It  is  not  taste,  or  love,  or  culture  that  we 
lack;  it  is  devotion,  it  is  painstaking,  it  is  zeal. 
And  zeal  means  money,  as  well  as  time,  cheerfully, 
eagerly  spent  to  keep  alive,  and  on  a  permanent 
footing,  those  institutions,  which  are  the  true  Con 
servatories  of  Musical  Art  and  taste  among  us. 
Yen  or  I  may  not  always  personally  need  them, 
just  as  some  religious  people  think  they  do  not  need 
to  go  to  church.  But  the  very  fact  that  we  have 
grown  more  musical,  that  we  can  have  very  good 
music  in  our  houses,  that  we  can  recall  the  Sym 
phony  for  ourselves  through  four  or  eight-hand  ar- 
rangements, that  the  social  zest  of  a  musical  party 
is  so  much  more  tempting  than  the  sitting  in  a 
crowd  in  Music  halls, — this  very  fact  accounts  in  a 
great  measure  for  the  sort  of  apathy  that  we  com- 
plain of.  It  is  that  we  grow  selfish  in  our  luxury  of 
culture ;  that  we  forget  to  pay  the  price  of  what  we 
would  perpetuate  among  us  ;  that  we  too  carelessly 
allow  the  institutions  to  take  care  of  themselves ; 
and  thus  we  throw  the  whole  thing  into  the  hands 
of  showmen,  always  on  the  watch  to  rush  in  and  fill 
the  vacuum  with  the  things  which  they  like,  since 
they  catch  the  curious  crowd,  and  soon  crowd  out 
the  better  things  that  we  like. 

Why  are  all  appeals  to  the  public  for  the  support 
of  Symphony  Concerts,  and  lor  the  building  up  of  a 
fine  Orchestra  en  permanence,  to  be  a  blessing  and  an 
honor  to  our  city,  met  with  such  lukewarm  and  in- 
adequate response  ?  Is  it  natural  that  It  should  be 
80  ?    la  it  worthy  of  the  good  name  we  bear  for 
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musical  culture  and  enthusiasm  ?  For  several  years 
past  a  reason  could  be  found  :  We  had  frequent  vis- 
its from  another  Orchestra  far  more  thoroughly 
trained  than  any  we  can  furnish.  But  no  ;,  it  must 
be  our  own  local  orchestra  or  none.  There  is  but 
one  chance  for  concerts,  and  that  is  offered  by  the 
Harvard  Musical  Association.  And  there  is  but 
one  condition  wanting  to  complete  success,  and  that 
ig — money.  For  in  that  single  word  lies  the  open- 
eesame  commanding  all  the  conditions.  Do  you 
doubt  it  ?  Run  your  eye  over  the  whole  list  of 
criticisms,  complaints,  suggestions, — a  bewildering 
Babel  of  confused  and  contradictory  voices  to  be 
sure — which  season  after  season  have  appeared  for 
and  against  these  concerts.  They  are  too  many 
even  to  enumerate,  but  most  of  them,  at  least  the 
most  important,  readily  fall  under  a  few  heads. 
And  probably,  if  the  worthy  critic,  the  uneasy  or 
mistrusting  public,  had  been  privy  to  the  counsels 
of  the  managing  committee,  they  would  find  that 
every  one  of  these  ci'iticisms  and  these  suggestions 
had  been  anticipated  there, — yes,  long  ago, — and 
had  been  considered  and  discussed  over  and  over  in 
Committee  with  the  most  earnest  endeaver  to  do 
full  justice  to  them  all  and  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
largest  number, — that  is  to  say  the  largest  number 
of  believers,  really  interested  in  the  object  of  the 
concerts  from  the  first. 

1.     Nothing  calls  forth  such  a  variety-  of  opinions 
as  the  programmes.      They  are  too  classical  for 
some,  too  mixed  for   others ;  too   long,  too  short ; 
too  light,  too  heavy  ;  some  are  for  more  of  the  new 
music,   while  some    will   none    of   it ;    some;   (and 
a  pretty  large  class  too)  would  lilje  nothing  so  well 
as  to  hear  one  continual   round  of  Beethoven.     In 
no  way  can  a  programme  be  made  up,  that  some 
will  not  complain  of  it ;  and  there  is  no  waj-  of  ob- 
viating one  complaint  without  meeting  its  counter- 
part staring  you  full  in  the   face. — Now  let  us  not 
forget  the  original  prime  object  of  these  concerts  ; 
we  have  already  pointed  to  it  in  the  analogy   sug- 
gested between  such  concerts  and  the  rooms  devot- 
ed to  the  model  masterworks    of   Sculpture    and 
Painting  in  Art  Galleries  and  Museums.     The  pur- 
pose which  these  serve  in  their  way,  such  concerts 
ought  to  serve  in  Music.     Not  that  there  should  be 
nothing  else  admitted,  but  only  that  we  might  be 
sure  of  finding  these,  of  hearing  the  great  Symphp-_ 
nies  from  year  to  year,  so  tliat  we  never  may  for- 
get them.     But  if  we  have  them,  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
gramme must  be  made  up  in  some  artistic  harmony 
with  them  ;  there  must  be  symmetry  and  balance 
of  the  several  members ;  the  contrasts  (of  light  and 
serious,  etc.),  must  not  be   out  of  all   relation  ;  the 
bouquet  must  not  be  merely  miscellaneous   and  ac 
cidental.     Put  in  everything   that    people  call  for, 
try  to  combine  all  their  favorites,  and  what  a  sense- 
less,  heterogeneous,   ill  proportioned    jumble    you 
would  make  of  it!     If  you   want  variety   of  styles 
and  schools,  of  light  and  classical,  it  is  practicable 
only  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  a  single  concert,  or 
in  a  short  series  of  concerts,  without  crowding  out 
the  very  feature  most  essential    to  the  whole  plan 
from  the  first.       But  "  seek   first  the   kingdom  of 
righteousness,   and  then   shall  all  tliese  things  be 
added."    That  is,  first  secure  our  stated  opportuni- 
ties of  hearing  the  great  masters ;    and  then  have 
plenty  of  concerts,  so  that  we  may  gratify  curiosity 
to  hear  new  works,  and  even  concerts  of  a  light  and 
miscellaneous  character.     But  this  again   requires 
money  ;  this  requires  an  orchestra  in  constant  prac- 
tice, with  plenty  of  occupation  in  the   way   of  con- 
certs.    And  all   this   we   certainly   should   have,  if 
the  public  support  would  only  hold  out.     So  long 
as  we  cannot  have  all  this,  is  it  not  wiser  to  secure 
the  best,  and  not  compromise  and  spoil  its  influence 
by  ill-assorted  combinations  ? 

Well,  all  tliis  is  merelj'  to  ccmvey  some  inkling  of 
the  many  and  great  and  irreconcilable  difficulties 
which  beset  the  programme  problem  ;  and  to  show 
there  is  no  satisfying  all  these  opposite  demands  ex- 
cept by  several  times  as  many  concerts  as  we  have 
been  inthe  habit  of    having — bv  tivin';'  tlu'  i  xikmI 


ment  in  a  much  broader  field ;  and  this,  reduced  to 
simplest  terms,  means  a  well-supported  permanent 
orchestra, — in  short,  money.  Every  unfavorable 
criticism  withdraws  money,  and  so  far  postpones 
the  solution  of  the  problem. 

2.  Next  to  the  programmes  (which,  by  the  way, 
no  person  of  much  musical  experience  and  intelli- 
gence can  read  over  from  the  beginning  and  not  ac- 
knowledge that  no  better  programmes  on  the  aver- 
age were  ever  given  in  this  world),  the  Orchestra 
has  been  the  constant  theme  of  criticism.  The  com- 
plaint is  two-fold :  1.  that  our  orchestra  has  neither 
been  large  enough  (for  our  great  Music  Hall),  nor 
niade  up  of  the  best  musicians.  But  this  we  have 
already  answered  :  We  have  all  the  musicians  that 
the  public  seems  disposed  to  pay  for ;  and  if  they 
would  pay  better,  if  they  would  give  us  audiences 
of  1,500  or  2,000  people,  then  we  could  keep  our 
finest  violinists,  etc.,  at  home  and  have  them  in  the 
band.  2.  That  such  orchestra  as  we  do  have  is 
not  sufficiently  well  trained  ;  the  performances  show 
lack  of  rehearsal ;  to  this,  again,  the  answer  is  the 
lack  of  money ;  the  Association  would  rejoice  to 
have  as  much  rehearsal  as  the  most  liberal  suppo  rt 
would  paj'  for.  If  you  would  see  improvement,  0 
ye  critics,  seek  not  to  turn  people  away  from  the 
concerts,  but  seek  to  draw  them  in.  The  sinews  of 
war  are  also  those  that  Harmony  requires. 

3.  Of  many  minor  difficulties  and  causes  of  com- 
plaint, we  mention  this  one  only.  The  members  of 
the  Association,  who  have  always  borne  by  far  the 
largest  portion  of  the  burden  of  these  concerts, 
and  have  practically  guarantied  them,  have  been  ac- 
customed, not  for  themselves  so  much,  but  by  way 
of  inducing  their  frienas  and  neighbors  to  subscribe, 
to  offer  the  first  choice  of  seats  to  such  early  pri- 
vate applicants.  This  has  drawn  down  upon  the 
Society  the  accusation  of  exclusiveness.  There  can 
be  no  ground  for  this  objection  in  the  following 
heading  to  the  subscription  papers,  which  have  been 
placed  at  the  Music  Hall,  and  at  the  principal  book 
and  music  stores,  simply  to  test  the  public  demand 
for  another  series  of  concerts  during  the  coming 
winter. 

The  HARVARD  MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION 
will  give  its  Fourteenth  Series  of  Concerts  if  a  suffi- 
cient public  demand  be  expressed. 

Subscriptions  for  the  season  of  Eight  Concerts,  at 
Eight  Dollars,  are  invited.  The  lists  will  be  open 
until  October  15. 

^g"  No  prefe)'ence  will  be  shown  to  members  of  the 
Association  in  the  choice  of  seats. 

Due  notice  will  be  given  of  the  time  and  place  for 
the  selection  of  seats,  the  dates  of  the  Concerts,  and 
further  important  particulars. 
J.  S.  DwiGHT,  Chas.  C.  Perkins, 

J.  C.  D.  Parkbb,     S.  L.  Thokndike, 
B.  J.  Lang,  Wm.  F.  Apthokp, 

Augustus  Flagg,    B.  W.  Crownikshield. 

S.B.SCHLESINGEK,     ArTHDR  W.  FoOTE, 

Chas.  P.  Curtis, 

Concert  Committee. 
Boston,  Septeinber  18,  1878. 


The  singing  was  on  the  whole  admirable,  though  nat- 
urally not  up  to  the  highest  mark  of  Mr.  Osgood's  choir. 
Nearly  every  number  was  encored,  lengthening  out  the 
programme  beyond  the  patience  of  many  for  so  hot  a 
nignt;  but  people  seemed  to  drink  in  the  music  as  the 

S arched  soil  drinks  rain  after  a  protracted  droup^ht. 
liss  Fanny  Kellogg  sang  finely,  and  was  well  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  J.  A.  Pkeston,  Jr. ;  and  Mr.  Shekwood's 
piano  solos  were  among  the  things  most  vehemently 
welcomed. 


Brooklyn  Philharmonic  The  following  has  the 
right  healthy  tone  for  any  musical  society  in  such 
circumstances. — and  we  are  glad  to  print  it. 
Twelve  hundred  subscribers  every  year  for  a  series 
of  Sj'mphony  Concerts  !  Will  not  the  example  stir 
old  Boston  to  redeem  her  credit? 
Editor  Journal  of  Music, 

Dear  Sir  :  In  j'our  issue  of  the  14th  inst.,  you 
speak  of  the  Brooklyn  Philharmonic  as  "  dumb- 
foundered  and  perplexed"  over  the  departure  of 
Thomas.  The  remark  is  doubtless  suggested  by 
the  statement  in  the  article  re-printed  from  the 
Tribune,  that  the  "  Brooklyn  Philharmonic  Society 
loses  both  conductor  and  orchestra  and  nothing  re- 
mains of  it  but  a  Board  of  Directors."  (The  state- 
ment, by  the  way,  would  have  been  nearer  the 
truth  if  it  had  added  that  the  subscribers — about 
twelve  hundred  each  year — are  members  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  that  these  can  be  relied  upon  for  the  most 
part  to  renew  their  subscriptions  under  any  good 
conductor.) 

The  Society  is  "  perplexed  "  to  find  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor to  Theodore  Thomas,  but  it  has  never,  for  a 
moment,  thought  of  disbanding.  Of  necessity,  we 
secure  our  orchestra  from  New  York,  and  we  shall 
bave  this  winter  substantially  the  same  orchestra 
that  Mr.  Thomas  has  used  for  several  years  past. 
He  will  not  take  any  considerable  number  with 
him.  Indeed,  I  have  not  heard  of  one  who  has  been 
engaged  to  accompany  him,  if  I  except  Mr.  Jacob- 
sohn,  formerly  in  his  orchestra,  but  for  a  year  past 
a  member  of  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club,  of 
your  city. 

Tne  Brooklyn  Philharmonic  has  so  firm  a  hold 
on  the  public  and  has  been  so  successful  in  all  re- 
spects, I  do  not  like  to  have  it  appear  that  the  loss 
of  any  man,  however  talented,  can  affect  its  use- 
fulness. 

It  will  have  a  conductor  in  a  few  days,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  of  the  usual  cordial  support  of  the 
public. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Horatio  C.  King, 

Chairman  of  Music  Committee. 


The  Boylston  Club,  true  to  the  quick  impulse  of 
humanity,  anticipated  the  musical  reason  and,  on 
W  edueaday  evening,  September  18,  gave  a  concert  for 
the  relief  of  the  sufferers  at  the  South.  The  public  too 
was  quick  to  respond.  The  Boston  Music  Hall  was  verj' 
nearly  full,  and  the  Relief  Fund  made  richer  by  a  thou- 
sand dollars  and  more.  The  programme  was  made  up 
of  course  of  favorite  familiar  pieces  of  the  Club's  exten- 
sive repertoire,  as  there  was  short  time  for  rehearsal : 

Ave  Verum Mozart 

The  Twenty-Third  Psalm i Schubert 

Female  Chorus. 

Piano  Solo— a.  Etudi;  in  C  sharp  minor Chopin 

b.  Tarantelle Gustav  Schumann 

Mr.  W.  H.  Sherwood. 

a.  Welcome.      6.  Night  Song Rheinberger 

The  Song  of  the  Summer  Birds Rubinstein 

Female  Chorus. 

Songs— a.  Widmung Schumimu 

6.  Im  Herbst Franz. 

Miss  Fanny  Kellogg. 

Forsaken Folksong  from  the  Carinthian 

Male  Chorus. 
May  Song Franz 


How  sweet  the  Moonlight  Sleeps Leslie 

Piano  -Faust  Waltz Gounod 

(Arranged  by  Liszt.)     Mr.  Sherwood. 
The  Ruined  Chapel Becker 

Male  Chorus. 
Song— Just  as  of  Old Pease 

Miss  Kellogg. 

Oh,  My  Luve'slike  a  Red,  Red  Rose! Garrett 

For  His  is  the  Sea  (Finale  to  the  96th  Psalm), 

Mendelssohn 


Decay  of  Opera  Bouffe.  All  lovers  of  sincere 
and  healthy  Art  will  read  the  following  with  an 
earnest  hope  that  it  may  prove  true: 

"  The  visitor  to  Paris  in  1878,"  writes  a  correspondent 
from  London,  "  who  was  also  a  visitor  to  Paris  in  1867, 
cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  difference  of  tone  in  the 
programmes  presented  for  his  consideration  by  the 
theatres  of  Paris  at  the  two  epochs.  That  form  of  theat- 
rical entertainment  which  seemed  so  abundantly  and  so 
accurately  to  reflect  the  folly  and  the  extravagance  of 
the  Imperial  days,  opera  bouffe,  is  now  wholly  invisible 
to  those  who  have  accepted  the  invitatinn  of  the  Repub- 
lic, louring  my  stay  of  four  weeks  in  Paris  not  a  single 
opera-bouffe  appeared  on  the  bills  of  any  Paris  theatre. 
Orpht'e,  it  is  true,  \vas  revived  at  the  Gaiety  as  a  spec- 
tacular piece  a  few  days  after  I  left.  The  Palais  Royal 
and  the  Variet^s  were  playing  vaudevilles.  The 
Bouftes  was  closed.  At  the  Renaissance  the  successful 
Petit  Due  of  MM.  Meilhac  and  HaliSvy,  the  authors  of 
the  Grande  Ditcheftse  and  of  the  Beltf  JJ<'-/t'ne,  is  avowed- 
ly an  opera-comique,  antl  M.  Lecoq's  music  is  altogether 
within  the  limits  set  by  Aubei- and  HiSrold;  aud  at  the 
Folies-Dramatiques  the  even  more  successful  Cloches 
de  Corneville  has,  as  we  know  in  New  York,  far  more  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  oper.t-comique  than  of  its  ex- 
travagant younger  sister.  Whether  thi<  change,  this 
real  reforiii,  is  due  to  the  advent  of  the  Republic  and  of 
a  consequent  austerity  of  manners  or  not,  it  is  welcome; 
and,  although  the  Tbkbale  d^Ar.(/ent  and  a  few  other  out- 
rageous indeeencies  bave  come  into  existence  since  the 
fall  of  the  Empire,  it  does  seem  as  thongh  the  pl.ij- 
gciiiig  Parisian  public  liad  experienced  a  change  of 
heart.  And,  strange  to  say,  when  the  visitor  crosses  the 
Channel  he  finds  sometblu'g  of  the  same  son  in  England. 
Ten  years  ago  most  of  the  theatres  in  London  were  giv- 
en up  to  loud  sensation.  Now  the  most  exciting  drama 
to  be  seen  anywhere  is  the  ubiquitous  Uncle  Tom  s  Cabin, 
in  its  new  phase,  with  imported  Jubilee  singers  aud 
banjoists,  fresh,  I  fancy,  from  New  York.  The  merely 
sensational  play  has  not  wholly  disappeared — it  satisfies 
a  certain  portion  of  the  theatre-going  public  too  well  to 
vanish  utterly— but  It  has  sunk  to  the  subordinate  posi- 
tion which  it  deserves.  The  most  successful  theatres  in 
London  ar"  those  aiming  at  the  proper  all-round  presen- 
tation of  comedy,  and  taking  as  their  model  the  Gym- 
nnse  or  the  Vaudeville  of  Paris. 
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Music  Abroad. 

ViBNUA.  The  Imperial  Operahouse  re-opened  with 
Meyerbeer's  Prophite,  Mdlle.  Gindele  singing  the  part 
of  FidSs,  Herr  Labatt  that  of  Jean  de  Leyde,  and  Herr 
Scaria  that  of  Oberthal.  Herr  Gericka  was  the  conduc- 
tor. Several  old  operas,  not  performed  for  a  considera- 
ble period,  are  to  be  resuscitated.  The  list  includes 
M^hul's  Joseph  and  Lortzing's  TFo^'enscAmitit,  supported 
by  Mdlles.  Braga,  Gindele,  Herren  Miiller,  Scaria,  and 
Bignio.  The  first-named  young  lady  will  also  shortly 
appear  for  the  first  time  as  Zerlina  in  Don  Juan.  The 
following  is  the  cast  of  Herr  R.  Wagner's  Siegfried : 
Siegfried,  Herr  Glatz;  Mime,  Herr  Schmidt;  Fafner, 
Herr  Hablawetz;  Wotan,  Herr  Scaria;  Briinnhilde, 
Mdme.  Materna;  Alberich,  Herr  Beck;  and  "Erda, 
Mdme.  Reicher-Kindermann.  Herr  Glatz  recently  vis- 
ited Munich  to  see  Siegfried  at  the  Theatre  Royal.  M 
Anton  Rubinstein's  Nero,  written  for  the  Grand  Opera 
Paris,  figures  among  the  novelties  promised  by  Herr 
Jauner  for  a  later  period  of  the  season,  and  the  permis- 
sion to  represent  which  he  obtained  by  agreeing  to  bring 
out  the  composer's  earlier  work.  Die  Maccabaer.  The 
latter  failed  to  impress  the  Viennese,  and  will  probably 
not  be  heard  again.  Negotiations  are  going  on  with 
Mdme.  Adelina  Patti.— Herr  Tewele  has  secured  the  fol- 
lowing novelties  for  the  Carltheater;  Le  Petit  Due,  Le- 
cocq ;  Boccaccio,  Supp6 ;  Marjolaine,  Lecocq ;  Le  Edu~ 
cande  di  Sorrento,  Usiglio ;  La  Ouzla  delV  Emir,  Dubois ; 
Die  Terfallene  Mauer,  Johann  Brandl;  and  La  Petite 
Musette,  Suppe. — A  short  time  ago  Professor  Rudolph 
Willmers  suddenly  gave  signs  of  mental  aberration,  and 
by  order  of  the  district  Police  Surgeon  was  ordered  to 
be  taken  to  the  Supervision  Room  of  the  General  Hos- 
pital. The  unfortunate  man  was  suffering,  it  appears, 
from  religious  mania.  One  day,  as  he  was  crossing  ov- 
er St.  Stephen's  Square,  he  was  met  by  an  old  woman, 
eighty  years  of  age,  named  Agnes  Breischa,  the  inmate 
of  an  almshouse,  and  gave  her  his  diamond  ring,  mak- 
ing at  the  same  time  a  present  of  his  well-filled  purse  to 
a  charwoman,  with  the  words,  *'  That  is  true  religion ! " 
In  the  Hungarian  Crown  Hotel,  whither  he  then  pro- 
ceeded, his  strange  behavior  and  wild  discourse  soon 
showed  the  state  of  his  mind.  It  was  in  consequence  of 
this  that  he  was  conveyed  to  the  institution  mentioned 
above,  where  he  died  on  the  24th  inst.  He  was  in  his 
fiftieth  year,  a  widower,  and  father  of  one  child,  who 
survives  him.  Another  recent  death  here  is  that  of 
Franz  Schubert's  sole  surviving  sister,  Theresia,  wife 
of  Matthias  Schneider,  Head  Master  at  St.  Ulrich.  She 
was  seventy -seven  years  of  age,  and  a  daughter  by  her 
father's  first  wife.  The  sole  remaining  member  of  a 
family  of  nineteen  brothers  and  sisters— out  of  whom, 
however,  nine  only  grew  up — are  now  Andreas,  member 
of  the  Imperial  Board  of  Accounts,  and  Hermann, 
preacher  at  the  Schottenkirche,  both  sons  by  the  second 
marriage.  Hermann  performed  the  burial  service  for 
the  deceased  in  the  church  of  St.  Ulrich.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  no  one  thought  of  informing  any  of  the 
musical  associations,  including  the  Mannergesangve- 
rein,  of  Mdme.  Schneider's  death.  The  last-named 
society  would  certainly  have  sung  a  funeral  chorus  at 
her  grave. 


Stuttgabt.— Never-ending  festivities  and  lavish  hos- 
pitality have  marked  the  stay  of  the  Vienna  Mannerge- 
sangverein  in  this  capital.  All  along  their  road,  at 
Ulm,  Geisslingen,  Goppingen,  and  Esslingen,  the  visi- 
tors were  most  warmly  welcomed.  The  great  feature  in 
the  rejoicings  here  was  the  uncovering  of  the  Schubert 
Monument,  presented  to  the  Liederkranz  by  Dr.  Otto 
Elben,  editor  of  the  Schwdbisclier  Mercur,  who  himself 
delivered  the  address  when  the  monument  was  former- 
ly banded  over  to  the  Society.  He  gave  a  sketch  of 
Schubert's  life  and  of  his  artistic  development,  charac- 
teriaing  Schubert  as  a  master  of  the  Lied,  unequalled  by 
any  one  either  before  or  after  him.  The  monument  is  a 
thorough  artistic  success.  The  pedestal  rests  upon  a 
broad  plinth.  The  principal  ornament  on  the  front  is  a 
five-stringed  lyre  twined  with  laurel,  and  the  name 
"  Franz  Schubert "  in  raised  letters.  The  visitors,  num- 
bering 170,  played  a  prnminent  part  in  the  vocal  portion 
of  the  proceedings,  and  created  a  profound  impression 
by  the  wonderful  beauty  and  accuracy  of  their  singing. 
During  the  banquet  given  after  the  ceremony,  a  tele- 

fram   was    received  from    Schubert's    two    surviving 
rothei'S  at  Vienna,  expressing  their  thanks  for  the  hon- 
or done  to  the  illustrious  composer. 


CA8SEL.  -Last  year  a  great  treat  was  afforded  the  pub- 
lic by  the  historical  operatic  performances  at  the  Thea- 
tre Royal.  This  season,  the  management  opened  a 
special  subscription  tor  Mozart's  seven  operas,  which  it 
was  announced  would  be  performed  between  the  26th 
August  and  the  10th  September  in  the  following  order: 
Idomeneo,  Die  Entfuhrung  ans  dem  Serai2,  Die  Hbchteit 
dee  Figaro,  Don  Jttan,  Cosi  fan  Tutte,  Titus,  and  Die 
Zauberfiote. 

Beeun.— The  Royal  Operahouse  was  re-opened  with 
Herr  Ignaz  Briill's  Ooldenes  Ereut,  instead  of  Weber's 
Oberon,  as  previously  announced.— Herr  Hans  von  Bil- 


low, who  has  not  played  here  for  a  considerable  time, 
will  give,  at  the  end  of  October,  a  "Beethoven  Evening" 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Bayreuth  Patronage  Association. 
— Das  Olockchen  des  Eremiten,  Sfartha,  Die  weisse  Dame, 
Era  Diamle,  and  Ouillaume  Tell,  have  been  drawing 
good  houses  at  KroU's  Oper. 


Milan.— The  ex-king  Fernando,  of  Portugal,  recent- 
ly visited  this  city,  but  has  since  left  for  Paris.  Among 
the  artists  with  whom  he  spent  some  time,  was  Signer 
Schira,  for  whom  his  Majesty  professes  particular  es- 
teem. His  Majesty's  wife,  who,  as  Mdlle.  Hensler,  sang 
with  much  applause  in  1855-56  at  the  Scala,  begged  her 
©Id  singing  master.  Signer  Sangiovanni,  to  call  on  her, 
receiving  him  in  the  most  courteous  manner,  and  intro- 
ducing him  to  her  husband,  the  ex -king. 


Stockholm.— A.  F.  Lindblad,  the  well-known  compo- 
ser, sumamed  the  "  Franz  Schubert  of  the  North,"  has 
just  died  aged  seventy-four. 


A»  interesting  festival  was  recently  celebrated  by  the 
eminent  music-publishing  firm  of  Breitkopf  and  Hartel, 
of  Leipzig,  the  occasion  being  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  entry  of  the  present  senior  partner,  Herr  Raimond 
Hartel,  into  the  business.  Among  the  numerous  com- 
memorative gifts  of  which  Herr  Hartel  was  the  recipi- 
ent, one  of  the  most  interesting  was  that  presented  by 
the  personnel  of  his  office,  consisting  of  a  handsome 
portfolio,  adorned  with  the  crest  of  the  firm,  and  con, 
taining  a  photographic  copy  of  the  first  official  docu- 
ment written  by  the  veteran  member  of  the  bouse,  viz., 
a  letter  directed  to  the  still  flourishing  firm  of  F.  Lucca 
at  Milan.  Congratulatory  addresses  (delivered  either 
personally  or  through  the  medium  of  the  telegraph)  con- 
tinued to  arrive  from  all  parts  during  the  festive  pro- 
ceedings of  the  day. 

Leipzig.— Concert  in  memory  of  F.  ven  Holstein  (July 
12):  Trio  for  pianoforte,  violin,  and  violoncello;  Scene 
from  Schiller's  "Brant  von  Messina;"  Sonata  (Op. 28) 
for  pianoforte ;  Airs  from  "  Rattenf anger  von  Hamein  " 
and  "  Haideschacht ; "  Songs  for  mixed  chorus  (Hol- 
stein). 

The  Deutsche  Bade-Zeitung  vouches  for  the  accuracy 
of  the  following  anecdote  emanating  from  Kissingen : 
"  Since  the  arrival  here  of  Prince  Bismarck  the  town  is 
swarming  with  enterprising  concert-speculators.  One 
of  their  number,  a  certain  Herr  Julius  Grauei;,  peti- 
tioned the  prince  on  the  very  first  day  of  his  stay  here 
to  accept  the  patronage  of  an  orchestral  body  which  he 
was  about  to  organize  for  the  sole  purpose  of  producing 
at  the  Kurhaus  on  four  successive  evenings  a  *  Sinfonia 
attentatica'  (sic),  of  which  Herr  Grauer  confessed  him- 
self the  author.  The  '  symphony '  in  question  is  com- 
posed of  three  movements  only,  of  which  the  opening 
one  embodies  the  murderous  attempt  of  Kullmann  at 
Kissingen  as  the  '  Leitmotiv,'  while  the  two  remaining 
parts,  with  the  device  of  '  Unter  den  Linden,'  illustrate 
in  tones  the  two  subsequent  attempts  made  upon  the 
life  of  the  Chancellor  at  Berlin.  It  need  scarcely  be 
added  that  some  pistol-shooting  is  likewise  included  in 
the  score  of  this  interesting  work."  Prince  Bismarck 
has,  it  is  added,  "  not  yet  vouchsafed  a  reply  to  the  peti- 
tion," being  probably  already  sufficiently  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  original  "  leading-motive  ''  of  the  pistol- 
shooting,  alluded  to  in  the  above  "  symphony,"  to  be 
able  to  dispense  with  its  artistic  interpretation  at  the 
Kurhaus. 

Pabis.— Exhibition  Concert,  Sweden  and  Norway 
(July  24) :  Sonata  for  pianoforte  and  violin  (Grieg) ;  Oc- 
tet for  strings  (Svendsen);  Trio  in  E  flat  (Berwald). 
Concert  Ofiiclel  of  Chamber  Music  (August  2);  Trio  for 
pianoforte,  violin,  and  violoncello  (Lacombe);  Quintet' 
D  minor,  Onslow);  Quartet,  Op. 41  (Saint-Saens).  Grand 
Concert  OfBciel  (August  8):  Overture,  "La  Muette'' 
(Auber);  Fragments  from  a  Mass  (Ambroise  Thomas); 
Symphony  Romantique  (Jonciferes);  Marche  Nuptiale 
(Wider);  6th  Psalm  (Leffebvre);  Andante  and  Finale 
from  "  Carnaval "  (Guirand).  Concert  OfBciel  of  Cham- 
ber Music  (August  9):  Trio  (Op.  1)  for  pianoforte,  violin, 
and  violoncello  (Auber)  j  Stringed  Quartet  in  A  minor 
(Boily);  Quintet  in  D  minor  for  pianoforte  and  strings 
(Boisueffre).  Concert  Officiel  of  Chamber  Music  (August 
16) :  Quartet,  Op.  15  (L^on  Kreutzer) ;  Concerto  capricci- 
oso  for  pianoforte  (Dubois);  Intermezzo  for  stringed 
quintet  (Tandon);  Trio  (Op.  41)  for  pianoforte,  violin, 
and  violoncello  (Lacombe).  Grand  Concert  OfBciel 
(August  22):  Fragments  from  Symphonic  Gothique  (B. 
Godard);  Sc6ne  Fantastique  for  orchestra  and  chorus, 
"Le  Rfeve  d'Hoflman"  (H.  Salomon);  Symphony  for 
organ  and  orchestra  (Guilmant);  Airs  de  danse  d'  "Her- 
culanura"  (F.  David);  Fragments  from  "Sept  Paroles 
du  Christ,''  for  chorus  and  soli,  orchestra  and  organ 
(Dubois).  Concert  OfBciel  of  Chamber  Music  (August 
23);  Quartet,  Op.  5-  (A.  Luigini);  Quintet  No.  3  in  G 
for  wind  Instruments  (Reiena);  Andante  in  F  for 
stringed  quartet  (Alt^s);  Quartet  for  pianoforte  and 
strings  (Chaine). 

Baden-Baden.— Concert  of  the  Curcomit6  (August 
20):  Overture  "  Ruy  Bias  "  (Mendelssohn);  Violin  con- 
certo (No.  2),  with  orchestra,  unpublished  (Joachim  Raff) ; 
Violin  solos  (Bach  nnd  Rubinstein) ;  March  from  "Die 
Folkunger"  (Kretschmer) ;  Vocal  soli. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Speak  not  a  Word  of  coldness.  A6.  3.  E  to  F. 

Keens.  30 
"Let  not  the  chain  that  binds  us, 
Ever  be  broken  apart !" 
A  very  siug-able  melody  and  effective  song. 
The  Way  through  the  Wood.    E6.  4.  d  to  g. 

Mme.  Sainton-Dolby.  50 
*'  Shall  I  go  with  you?  Somebody  said. 
Somebody  saucily  tossed  her  sweet  head." 
The  little  "tiff"  of  the  two  "  somebodys  "  is 
made  the  occasion  of  a  most  delightful  song. 

Draw  near,  O  holy  Dove.     Quartet  and  Solo. 

D.     3.    d  to  E.  Brush.  30 

She  haunts  me  like  a  happy  Dream.    G.    3. 
.  0  to  E.  Idusgrave.  30 

"  As  ocean  holds  a  starry  gleam, 
Altho'  the  star  be  gone  forever." 
A  cheerful "  haunting. "  Welcome  such  spiritual 
presence  ! 

Come  unto  Him.    F.    4.     F  to  g.         Leslie.  35 

"  His  yoke  is  easy,  and  his  burden  is  light." 

As  sung  by  Sims  Reeves.    It  is  a  solo  in  the 

Oratorio  of  "  Immanuel,"   and  is  of  the  same 

character  as  some  of  the  well  known  solos  of 

the  "  Messiah." 

Faithful  Love.     A.     3.     d  to  E.  Karl.  30 

"  For  thee,  my  heart  is  yearning. 
For  thee,  my  love,  for  thee." 
Melody  full  of  expression,  and  well  interprets 
the  devotion  of  this  faithful  lover. 

Nazareth.    F.    4.    c  to  g.  Gounod.  50 

The  well-known  and  grand  Christmas  song, 
raised  one  degree  in  pitch :  from  Eft  to  F.  Now 
it  is  available  for  Treble  and  Tenor  as  well  as 
for  lower  voices. 

Dew-Drops  and  Koses.   B6.  3.  d  to  F.  Pratt.  30 
"  A  maid  with  tresses  bright  as  gold, 
X  chanced  to  meet  upon  the  way. 
She  blushed;  her  eyelids  downward  fell, 
A  dewy  rose  lay  at  her  feet." 
A  very  sunshiny  little  ballad,  with  a  chorus  in 
waltzing  time. 

fnstrnmental . 

Bright  Flowers.    Six  Easy  and  .Melodious 

Pieces.  H.  Lichner.    Each,  30 

No.  1.     Carnation.     C.    2. 

Six  useful  contributions  to  the  stock  of  pretty 
pieces  for  beginners. 

La  Belle  Brunette  Galop.  G.  3.    Stuckenholz.  40 
Very  bright,  of  course,  as  a  Galop  must  be;— 
but,  in  addition,  is  a  good  octave  exercise. 

Boston  Sohottisch.    D.     3.  Karl.  30 

A  good,  original  air,  and  a  Schottisch  that 
will  please  in  any  city,  including  the  one  com- 
plimented by  its  name. 

Longing  for  Home.    F.    3.  Lege.  40 

If  one  were  thus  longing,  and  should  hear  this 
beautiful  melody,  he  would  not  hurry  away  un- 
tU  it  was  finished  and  repeated. 

Grand  Procession  March.    C.    3.  Clark.  40 

Fine  march  for  full  band,  for  organ  or  piano. 
Dance  of  the  Gnomes.     Concert  Polka. 

F.    3.  Steinhagen.  40 

The  Gnomes,  as  every  one  who  has  seen  them 
will  testify,  are  first  rate  dancers,  and  this  is 
worthy  of  their  best  kind  of  prancing. 

Fair  Bingen  on  the  Rhine.  Waltzes.  3.  Karl.  40 

May  be  played  as  one  continuous  Waltz,  in 
various  keys,  or  divided,  at  pleasure.  Fine 
Waltzes  for  "fair  Bingen"  or  the  fair  anywhere. 

Night  Winds  Tale  of  the  Past.     Morceau 

de  Salon.     F.    4.  Karl.  40 

A  most  interesting  "  tale  "  which  needs  quan- 
tities of  flowing  melodies,  graceful  and  bright 
arpeggios,  &c.,  for  its  narrative. 

Books. 

The  Reqdibm.  By  W.  0.  Perkins.  50 

This  supplies  a  much-felt  need,  as  it  contains 
a  goodly  number  of  hymns  and  tunes  appropri- 
ate for  Funeral  occasions.  It  is  conveniently 
bound,  and  of  such  a  moderate  size  that  a  suf- 
ficient number  for  use  may  be  carried  in  the 
hand.  As  the  occasions  when  such  a  book  is 
needed,  are  sure  to  occur,  it  may  be  well  for 
Choirs  to  keep  a  set  on  hand. 

ABBKEViATioNS.^Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as 
C,  B6,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and 
the  highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if 
below  or  above  the  staff.  Thus:  "  C.  6.  c  to  E,"  means 
"  Key  of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added 
line  below,  highest  letter  Eon  the  4th  space." 
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Concert  or  Exhibition  Songs. 

It  is  not  intended,  by  this  general  title,  to  designate 
songs  of  great  difficulty,  but  rather  those  of  a  character 
very  likely  to  win  aijplause  from  an  audience  at  any  pub- 
lic pei-formance. 

Songs  of   Emma  Abhott. 

On  the  title  paffo  of  this  set  will  be  1'ihukI  a  fine  portrait  of 
tlie  gifted  songstress,  ami  also  the  names  of  a  few  of  her 
favorite  songs.     We  here  desci'ibc  bnt  one. 

Ouvrez.      (Open  the  Door).       Macli  Auf!      Bolero  by 

Dessauer.     G  major  and  minor.     S".  d  to  g 

A  peculiar  and  pretty  scena,  which  has  a  Spanish  charac- 
ter, although  the  words  are  English,  German  and  French. 
A  party  of  "friends  are  supposed  to  he  returning  from  a  fes- 
tival or  fair  at  Scvilla,  and  are  making  a  din  at  the  door,  to 
arouse  the  pretty  maiden  who  could'nt  go,  butwho  has  been 
remembered  in  tlie  purchase  of  many  a  "  pretty  "  which  is 
now  ready  to  be  displayed. 

*' IJnd  lassen  dir  erzahleu. 

Von  San2',  imd  Tanz,  nnd  Spiele.'' 
"  Ope  the  door,  my  love, 
For  I  lia^e  mucli  to  tell.'* 

Trinmphant  and  Glorious.    Bass  Song,  from  the  Ora- 
torio of  Job.    Sung  by  M.  W.  Whitney.   Composed 

by  Dr.  Wm.  EuKsell.     D6.  4.  A  (bass  clef)  to  e 

For  a  heavy,  rotund  bass  voice,  a  very  effective  song.  The 
words  arc; 

"  Triumphant  and  glorious,  the  Lord  still  maintains 
His  Honor  victorious,  and  o'er  his  foes  reigns." 
These  are  repeated  in  many  ways  as  common  in  Oratorio 
solos. 

And  if  thou  wilt,  remember!  and  if  thou  wilt,  forget! 
Words  by  Christine  Eosxetti.    Music  by  Mrs.  J.   P. 

Morgan.     Keys  of  G  and  E.      3.  E  to  E 

A  song  full  of  meaning,  that  has  been  sung  (doubtless  with 
appla,nse)  by  Miss  .4.nne  Louise  Cary. 

"  But,  dreaming  through  the  twilight, 
That  doth  riot  rise  nor  set, 
Haply,  I  may  remember. 
And,  haply,  may  forget." 
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Duets  and  Quartets. 


Lulu  is  floating  with  me.     Barcarolle.     Words  by  CJiiz- 

zler.    Music  by  F.  Cirillo.    F.  3.  c  to  E 75 

One  of  the  sweetest  of  Boat  Glees,  of  which  it  is  sufficient 
to  give  some  of  the  words.  It  is  published  both  as  a  Song 
and  as  a  Quartet.    Mixed  Voices. 

"  Floating  along,  floating  along. 
Over  the  summer  sea. 
The  murmuring  wavelets  chorus  our  song, 
"WTiile  Lulu  is  floating  with  me." 

Bright,  Golden  City.    Quartet  for  Mixed  Voices.    E.  4. 

d  to  E 30 

By  C.  A.  Havens:  one  of  his  "  Four  Sacred  Songs." 
A  fine  musical  tribute  to  the  description  of  happy  land 
where        "  Seraphs  and  angels  their  glad  voices  raise. 

And  join  with  their  liarps  in  a  glad  hymn  of  praise." 

My  Love  is  far  away.     B.  4.  F  to  b G.  L.  O.v/ood.  30 

A  part-song  for  Mixed  Voices,  and  is  of  excellent  qualitj'. 
**The  bees,  they  hum  'raong  opening  flowers. 
And  carol  birds  in  green  armed  bowers; 
The  eurth  is  kissed  by  fragrant  showers." 

The  Spring  Keturning.    Duet.    E6.  4.  E  to  g.   Concone. 
The  "  maestro  "  Concone  calls  this  a  "  Nocturne,"  but  It  is 
full  of  the  brightness  of  a  fair  April  day.  Words  are  in  Ital- 
ian and  English. 

"  E  spiran  le  foreste 
Vita  dolcezza  odor." 

Evening  on  the  Lake.  Quartet.  Mixed  Voices.  Words 
by  A.  B.  Barrows.  Music  by  IT'.  .7.  D.  Leavitt.  G. 
3.  d  to  g 

"  Starlight  on  the  Lake ! 
Beautiful  Starlight!" 
A  very  bright  and  merry  affair,  all  right  for  lake  or  har- 
bor parties. 

He  giveth  His  Beloved,  Sleep !    D.  4.  d  to  D.    Havens. 
A  beautiful  and  consoling  Song  in  four  parts,  (Mixed  voi- 
ces) with  an  Alto  solo. 

"  Sorrow  and  care  may  meet. 
The  tempest  cloud  may  lower; 
God  doth  his  own  in  safety  keep." 

Sunset.  Duet.  Words  by  Maria  X.  Hayes.  F.  3.  F  to 
F Ciro  Pinsuti. 
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"  As  thou  settest,  so  must  we. 
And  like  thee  shall  rise  at  morning." 
Good  thoughts,  set  to  music  by  a  skilful  hand. 


Piano  Pieces  with  lilustrated  Titles. 

Army  and  Navy  Grand  March.  F.  3.  A.  E.  Warren. 
The  illustration  is  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Monument  on 
Boston  Common.  A  valuable  one  to  keen  for  reference,  and 
the  March  is  one  of  those  played  by  the  bands  on  the  memo- 
rable occasion  of  the  dedication  of' the  column.  A  copy  of 
the  march  is  among  the  documents  placed  in  or  under  the 
corner  stone  for  preservation.  The  music  is  powerful  and 
sufflcientlv  brilliant. 
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Pianoforte  Pieces  or  Rondos. 

Under  this  head  are  included  most  pieces  that  are  not 
Marches  or  Dance  Music  of  some  kind;  as  Capriccios, 
Transcriptions,Descriptive  Pieces,  Reveries  and  Nocturnes, 
and  perhaps  "  Songs  without  Words"  and  the  more  melo- 
dious of  Etudes. 

La  Bacchanale  des  Gnomes.      2d  Etude  by  Edgar  H. 

Sherwood.    E6.   6 75 

In  this  stormy  piece  the  Gnomes  rua/i  through  all  sorts  of 
Chromatic  evolutions,  make  various  nimble  runs,  and  finally 
disappear  after  a  few  dozen  grand  leaps  in  chords.  A  stir- 
ring composition,  with  no  end  of  healthy  exercise  for  the 
fingers. 

The  Shepherd's  DreHm.  Reverie.  By  W.  F.  Sudds.  Aft.  4.  50 
This  graceful  composition  has  the  same  kind  of  rich  melody 
as  the  familiar  "  Shepherd  Boy,"  although  it  is  quite  a  differ- 
ent piece.    There  are  plenty  of  bright  arpeggios  and  grace 
notes  in  profusion. 

Fairio's  Evening  Song.    Capriccio  for  Piano.   By  W.  F. 

Sudds.     B6.  4 50 

Full  of  melody.  There  are  a  number  of  Chromatic  runs, 
some  rather  delicate  and  difficult  staccato,  double  note  pas- 
sages, and  other  things  requiring  nimble  fingers  and  a  well 
trained  ■'  touch." 

Street  Bye  and  Bye.     Ti'ansoribed   by  ^.    E.    Warren.  30 

Sweet  Bye  and  Bye.     Transcribed    by    Alberto  Himan.  40 

Here  are  two  arrangements  of  the  same  favorite  air,  about 
equally  good,  and  yet  differing  enough  to  make  both  inter- 
esting. Mr.  Hiraan's  (B?>  3)  varies  simply  by  means  of  aTre- 
molo  and  various  chords;  Mr.  Warren's  still  more  simply, by 
means  of  a  melody  in  the  left  hand,  and  a  few  easy  arpeg- 
gios. This  favorite  song  seems  to  be  of  the  sort  that "  never 
tires." 

Evening  Bell.  Descriptive  Piece.  B&.  4.  Mendelssohn.  40 
This  is  an  outcome  of  a  plavful  spirit  in  the  composer,  and 
is  founded  on  the  notes  of  the  little  bell,  which  relentlessly  in- 
dicated the  time  of  departure  from  a  mansion,  where  he  was 
being  hospitably  entertained.  Somewhat  elaborate,  it  is  still 
an  impromptu, 'dashed  off  in  an  hour  or  two. 

Spring  Song.     F.    4 Edward  Fisher.  40 

This  is  almost  vocal  in  its  full  sway  or  rejoicing,  and  very 
fairly  illustrates  the  jubilant  return  of  the  birds  and  the 
flowers. 

Romance.    Op.  26,  No.  1.    F.  3 Anton  RuMnstein.  40 

It  is  a  difficult  tiling,  and  quite  worthy  of  a  "master"  to 
compose  good  faiy  music.  And  it  is  a  special  favor  to  play- 
ers when  a  celebrity  like  Rubinstein  places  a  composition 
like  this,  which  is  in  perfect  taste,  on  a  plane  where  almost 
all  learners  can  reach  it. 

Capi-iccio  Brillante.     By  If.  JIf.  Dunham.    G.  5 

If  the  "  capricious  "  spirit  urge  yon  to  extreme  rapidity, 
then  the  degree  of  difficulty  will  be  the  6th.  But,  as  the 
construction  is  not  intricate,  there  will  not  be  much  diffi- 
culty, except  that  accumulated  by  speed.    Fine  practice. 

Morning  Promenade.    Characteristic  Piece.    B6.   3. 

F.  Bendel. 
It  is  not  a  descriptive  piece,  but  expresses  in  a  musical 
way  the  bright  thoughts  suggested  by  the  fresh  scenes  of  the 
morning. 

Ten  Russian  Songs.      Selected  from  tlie  Pisni  of  Kot- 
sipinsky.     3 Nathan  H.  Dole.  50 

The  Songs  of  Russia  are,  to  us,  almost  unknown.  It  is  bet  • 
ter  to  play  than  to  sing  them,  since,  in  the  latter  case,  we 
come  at  once  against  the  craggy  orthography,  which  one 
must  be  specially  talented  to  master.  These  are  strange,  but 
interesting  "  Songs  without  words." 
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Pieces  for  Organ. 


Only  one  piece  is  here  given,  but  a  large  number  of  the 
best  quality  are  on  hand.     Lists  furnished  on  application. 

Short  Pieces  for  the  Organ.      By  W.  Spark Each  25 

Complete  75 
The  "  complete  "  copy  contains  5  pieces.    No.  1,  Prayer,  by 
Arcadelt.    No.  2,  And.intino  bv  Batiste.    No.  3,  Larghetto.  by 
Spohr.    No.  4,  Alia  Marcia,  by  Schumann,  and  No.  6,  Easy 
Prelude  for  Soft  Stops,  by  Spark. 

The  pieces  are  arranged  for  Manual  and  Pedal,  the  Pedal 
part  being  easy,  and  the  Manual  part  of  only  medium  difB- 
culty. 
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IlSr  8  LISTS.  LIST   4. 

SINGING    BOOKS    FOR    IVIALE    VOICES. 

In  conseqaence  of  the  proj^ress  of   Mosical  caltare,  a.  very  gratifying-  dlemand  has  aritaen  for    l»ooktt    of  the    aUove    nature, 
following  XjiMt  will  very  happily  and  fully  provide  for   the  needs  of   men's  l^uarteta  an<1  Choruses. 
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THE     HARMONIA. 

By  L.  C.  Elsos. 
A  new  collection  of  Glees  or  Part-Songs,  with  Ger- 
man and  English  words.    The  music  is  of  the  best,  and 
the  division  into  five,  separate  books  allows  the  pur- 
chase of  a  set  for  a  society  at  a  moderate  expense. 

Price,  Complete $2.50 

"       Piano  Score 80 

"       Four  Voice  Pans,  each 60 

It  is  really  difficult  to  get  up  a  really  good  book  with 
material  that  has  not  been  used  before.  Mr.  Elson  has 
"  turned  this  position  "  by  obtaining  music  from  original 
sources,  and  by  using  his  own  well  known  talent  for 
translating. 

Among  the  Authors'  names  one  recognizes  the  honored 
ones  of  Abt  and  Kreutzer,  but  in  the  main  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  less  familiar  ones  of  Btorch,  Schroeter, 
Koschat,   Veit,  Neumann,  Billeter,  Nessler,  Schaefler, 
Zedtler,  Witt,  GenSe,  Knglesburg,  and  Lichner. 
No.  1.    Evening  Repose.    {Albend  ist  es.) 
"    2.    The  Heavens  so  blue.  (Der  Himmel  so  blau.) 
"    3.    A  Joyous  Heart.    (Freue  dich,  mein  liebes 

Herz  I) 
*'    4.    Three  Gipsies.    (Die  drei  Zigeuner.) 
"    6.    How  pleasant  to    wander.    (Wie    schiin  ist 

doch.) 
"    6.    Deserted  am  I.    (A''erlassen  bin  I !) 
"    7.    Good  Counsel.    (Gute  Rath.) 
"    8.    What   better  can    there    be.    (Wors    kann 

wobl  lieber.) 
"    9.    My  Mother  Tongue.    (Mutter-Sprache. 
"  10.    Cheerfulness.    (Frohsinn.)    Vocal  March. 
"  11.    The  Herring  and  the  Oyster.    (Der  verliebte 

naring.) 
"  12.    The  Chafer  and  the    flower.      (Der    Kafer 

und  die  Blume.) 
"  13.    The  useless  man.    (Du  Tost.) 
"  14.    Parting,    (.\bschied.) 
"  16.    The  Soldier's  Return.    (D'Hamkehr.) 
•'  16.    The  Tear.    (Die  Thrane.) 
"  17.    Flowret  so  gay.    (Bluemchen  am  Hag.) 
"  18.    But  Thee  !  (Nur  Dn  !) 
"  19.    The  Corinthian.    (Da  Karntnerbua.) 
"20.    Appioach  of  Spring.    (Fruehlingsnahen. 
''  21.    Quartets  must  have  Four.      (Zum  Quartet 

gehoren  Vier.) 
"  22.    Serenade.    (Staendchen.) 
"  23.    Soft  Tones  within  the  Woodland  ring.      (Es 
rauscht  im  Laube.) 


The  Boylston  Club  Collection 

of  German  and  English  Four  Part  Sonj];B   for  Male 
Voices.    This  is  a  first-class  collection,  ftlline  200  pages, 
and  containing  40  capital  pieces,  all  of  which  pieces 
have  been  tested  by  the  Boylston  Club.    Price  $1.60. 
CONTENTS. 

Autumn Macfarren 

Autumn  Sunset  Goring 

Beleaguered Sullivan 

Beneath  the  Evenings Schubert 

Beginning  of  Spring Baser 

Comrades  iu  Arras Adam 

Calm  Sea Rubinstein 

Chorus,  St.  Cecilia's  Day Van  Bree 

Drinking  Song Benedict 

Eveninir  Song. Kaser 

Good  Night,  Beloved Monk 

German  Patrimony Abt 

German  Spring 

Gipsy  Life Scliuman 

Hail,  Smiling  Morn SpoWorth 

Homeward  Watch Smart 

Hymn  to  Music Billeter 

I  long  for  Thee Harte 

Legend  of  the  Rhine 

Lotus  Flower ^ 

Latin  Drinking  Song Gen&e 

Long  Day  Closes 

Love  Song Franks 

More  and  More Seiferi 

Morning  Walk 

Nosegay. J^essler 

Night  watch.    Swiss 

Over  the  Tree-tops Liszt 

Post-horn 

Peasant's  Wedding  March S'ddermann 

Stars  with  the  Voyager 

Sea-song 

Spring  IS  Come 

Soldiers  Joy Neumann 

Spring  Song 

Soldinrs  Farewell Kinkel. 

Song  of  Freedom 

Schubert's  Serenade 

Vintage  Song 

Weimar  Polk  a  Song 


THE  APOLLO. 

Part-Songs  or  Glees  for  MALE  VOICES. 

Pkice,  $3.80. 
The  part-songs  here  mentioned  are  full-grown  ones, 
such  as  are  not  too  stinted  for  room.  Thus,  one  of  the 
longest  needs  16  pages  for  development,  and  a  few 
others  8  to  10  pages.  A  few  such  pieces  will  fill  a 
book,  and  they  must  be  chosen,  not  for  their  number, 
l>ut  for  the  choice  quality. 

CONTENTS. 

1.  HYMN  TO   MUSfC B^  lachner. 

Upon  thy  threshold  kneeleth  the  master. 

With  hands  silent  folded, 
The  ivy  twineth  its  branches  ; 

Coileth  around  thy  columns  fair. 

2.  STUDENT'S  SONG By  Lisst. 

Covers  13  pages  with  comic  moralizing  on  love, 

and  rats. 

Once  had  a  rat  a  cellar  nest, 

Living  on  fat  and  butter, 
Till  he  a  noble  paunch  possessed 

Worthy  of  Doctor  Luther. 
Tile  cook  a  poison  for  him  had. 

And  then  the  world  became  as  bad 
As  tho'  he'd  love  within  him. 

Tra,  la,  la  !    Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

3.  ON  THE  RHINE By  Kucken. 

A  glee  of  16  pages,  all  about  the  glorious  German 

River,  and  the  fair  nymph  Lurley  on  its  cliffs. 
"  She  singeth  no  more,  — 

No  answer  we  have  to  our  song. 
Yet  iloweth  the  lovely  Rhine, 
The  lovely,  the  glorious  Rhine  !  " 

4.  RHINE  WINE  SONG By  fl.  Franz. 

Probably  no  German  poet  can  forbear  to  sing  of 

the  vine  clad  hills  of  his  favorite  stream.    8  pages, 
■'  Hurrah  !  Hurrah  !  The  Rhine, 

Wer't  only  for  the  wine. 
The  Rhine  shall  ours  be,  ever." 

B.    THE   WOODS By  L\  Better. 

A  musical  poem  of  10  pages  in  length,  and  of  un- 
common beauty. 

"  Then  blast  of  horn  echoes  around. 
Afar  on  the  morning  air  flying. 
Then  silence  reigneth. 

Save  the  sound  of  breezes  softly  sighing." 

6.  THE  SPARROW'S  TWITTER..  .....By  T.  Otto. 

The  notes  of  the  singing  sparrows  are  woven  prettily 

into  the  music.    6  pages. 

*'  One  laughing,  said,  'twas  better  yet. 
To  hear  the  sparrows  twitter." 

7.  SWAN  SONG By  .y.  Truhn. 

The  dying  day,  and  the  dying  swan  are  mentioned. 

5  pages. 

*•  Before  he  down  the  azure  tide  has  fluttered, 
Sadly  the  swan  his  dying  note  has  uttered." 

8.  LIGHT  !  MORE  LIGHT By  Liszt. 

Has  a  character  of  grandeur,  brightened  by  the  fre- 
quent repetitions  of  "  Light !  "    Fills  10  pages. 

"  In  choir  they  apward  fly 
To  the  light  on  high." 

9.  TO  THE  VIRGIN By  Lachner. 

An  "  Ave  Maria  "  arranged  for  chorus.    8  pages. 

10.  BUGLE  SONG By  Hatton.. 

Tennyson's  poem  set  to  music,  very  beautiful.    8 

pages. 

"  Blow  !  Bugle,  Blow  ! 

Set  the  wild  echoes  flying  ! " 

11.  THE  POET'S  JOY 6ade. 

What  the  poet  thought,  and  saw,  as, 

"  O'er  hill  and  dale, 

The  poet  wends  his  way, 
So  wider  the  arch  of  heaven  extends." 

12.  MY  BETTER  ANGEL By  Z'oUner. 

A  fine  tribute  to  the  better  angel  that  is  so  near  to 

many  of  us.    8  pages. 

"  And  in  thy  love  a  heaven 
Has  opened  on  my  sight.'' 

13.  THE  LOTUS  FLOWER Schumann. 

A  short  but  fine  tribute  to  the  "  flower  of  the 

Nile.''    4  pages. 

"  And  with  her  head  declining, 

She,  dreaming,  awaits  the  night." 

14.  RETURN  OF  SPRING By  Oade. 

An  old  but  constantly   returning  incident,  very 

musically  treated.    4  pages. 

The  birds  troll  out  their  songs  of  love 
Spring  again  has  come. 

15.  NIGHT  SONG By  Franz. 

Robert  Franz    cannot   compose    other  than    ex- 
quisite music.    6  pages. 


16.  THE  DESERT  FOUNTAIN By  Oade. 

A  strange  dream  of  a  veiy  desirable  hermit  life 

where 

"  I,  coverless,  shall  be  singing 
Gaily  the  love  songs  of  Haflz." 

17.  HUNTER'S  WAR  SONG By  Stuntz. 

Very  spirited.    8  pages. 

"  The  foe  is  there.    Now  on  ! 

Piff !  paff  !  and  hunt  him  out." 

18.  CONCERT  WALTZ By  Dudley  Buck. 

12  pages,  in  which  the  dance  movement  continues 

throughout. 

"  With  pleasure  greeting  fairest  maid, 
O  come  and  join  our  dance." 

19.  THE  STAR  OP  LOVE By  JhiMey  Buck. 

Very  graceful.    6  pages. 

"  The  floweret's  sleep,  the  sun  is  gone. 
The  sable  veil  of  night  descending." 

20.  HARK !    THE  TRUMPET  CALLING.    (Vocal 

March.) By  Dudley  Buck. 

Fine  soldiers  chorus,  (12  pages),  in  which  we  hear 
the 

**  Diiim,  drum,  drum,  drum,  drum. 

See  the  host  in  serried  ranks  advance." 

21.  GOOD  NIGHT By  Dudley  Buck. 

A  serenade  or  lullaby.    8  pages. 

"  If  with  love's  own  grief  thou  languish, 
Thou  shEilt  find  relief  from  anguish." 

22.  LEAD,  KINDLY  LIGHT By  Dudley  Buck. 

The  hymn  to  Light,  worthily  mated  to  music.    6 

pages. 
"  Lead,  kindly  Light,  amid  th'  encircling  gloom. 
The  night  is  dark,  and  1  am  far  from  home.*' 

23.  LET  'S  DANCE  AND  SING By  Wentworth. 

In  waltz  measure.    9  pages. 

**  And  drapeth  in  verdure  thy  arches  above.'' 
To  these  and  other  words  a  most  effective  part- 
song  is  arranged. 


SIX    FOUR    PART    SOIMGS. 

For  Male  Voices.  By  W.  J.  D.  Leavitt.  Price,  complete, 

60  cents.    Separate  as  below. 
They  are  new,  fresh,  and  spirited. 

1.  Blest  be  the  Ground  .  6c.    4.  Hymn  before  Battle  10c. 

2.  Bell  Song 8c.    (;.  In  the  Woods     .    .  lOe. 

3.  Soldiers'  Chorus  6.  Bacchanals     .    .    .  10c. 

(March) 8c. 


Mendelssohn's    Four   Part   Songs. 

A  collection  so  celebrated  as  to  need  no  description. 
Complete,   4  Voice   Parts   and   Piano   Score 

Cloth $3.00 

Vocal  Parts,  4  books Each,    0.75 

Vocal  Parts.    Tenor,  Tenor,  Bass  and  Bass  to- 
gether     0.75 

Vocal  Parts,  4  books  together 2.50 

Piano-forte  Score 1.00 

This  is  a  most  convenient  arrangement  of  the  cele- 
brated Songs,  each  part  having  its  own  book,  if  wanted, 
and  the  whole  combined,  for  them  who  need  that  form. 
CONTENTS. 


1.  Turkish  Cup  Bearer. 

2.  Hunter's  Parting. 

3.  Summer  Song. 

4.  The  Voyage. 

5.  Love  and  Wine. 

6.  Wander  Song. 

7.  Happy  Wanderer. 

8.  Serenade. 


9.  Drinking  Song. 

10.  Parting, 

11.  Trusty  Friend. 

12.  Rhine  Wine. 

13.  The  Lyons  Song. 

14.  Comltat. 

15.  Compensation. 


AR I O  N  (T  H  E).  A  Collection  of  Four-Part  Songs, 
in  separate  Vocal  Parts,  with  Piano  Score,  each  part 
being  in  a  book  by  itself.  Mainly  to  be  sung  without 
Accompaniment.    Compiled  by  JOHUT  D.    WH- 

The  Four  Vocal  Parts,  and  Piano    Score,   (B 

books) $4.00 

Separate  Vocal  Farts I.OO 

Separate  Vocal  Parts,  4  Books 3.50 

Piano-forte  Score 1.50 

The  "  Arion,''  like  the  "  Amphion,"  contains  Part- 
Songs,  of  sterling-goodness,  by  the  best  Composers. 
There  are  about  70  pieces,  mostly  gems  from  the  Ger- 
man. 


Sample   copies   of  any   of  the   above  books   mailed  to   any  address,  post-free,    for  the   Eetail  Price. 


Chas.  H.  Ditson  &  Co., 

843  BROADWflV,  NEW  YORK. 


Lyon  k  Healy, 

CHICAGO. 


PUBLISHED    BT 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  GO. 

BOSTON. 
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Sherman,  Hyde  &  Co., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


J.  E.  Litson  &  Co., 

922  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILA. 


:? 
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Dwight's  Jouenal    of  Music, 

Published  every  other  Saturday 

461  Washington  St.>  Boston,  Uass. 
JOHN     8.      DWIGHT,      EDITOR. 


JlS-TERUS.— If  mailed  or  called  for,  $2.00  per  annum ; 
■iellTered  by  carriers,  $2,50.    Payment  in  advance. 
Advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  the  following  rates ; 
One  insertion  per  line  30  cents. 
Bach  subsequent  insertion,  per  line,  20  cents. 
Special  rates  for  yearly  cards. 

J.  8.  SPOONBR,  PRINTER,  17  PEOVINCE  ST. 

CHARLES  N.  ALLEN,  Violinist,  proposes  resid- 
ing in  Boston  during  the  season  of  78-'79,  and  will 
receive  pupils  for  instruction  on  the  Violin,  and  give 
accompaniment  lessons  (Piano  and  Violin),  to  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  desiring  ensemble  playing. 

Mr,  Allen  can  be  engaged  for  public  or  private  Con- 
certs in  Boston  or  the  neighboring  cities.  Address, 
care  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co,  977-lt 

Madame  E.  SEILER'S 

SCHOOL  OF  VOCAL  ART, 

U04  Walnat  St.,  Pbiladelpbia. 

Instruction  by  Madame  E,  Sjsileb,  and  an  efficient 
corps  of  Teachers,  [2-lyr] 

f  ef  Englani  Conservatory  of  Insic. 

BOSTON  MUSIO  HALI,. 
SerentT'-flTe  Kniinent  Instractors. 

Largest  Music  School  in  the  World. 

18,000    PUPILS 

since  its  organization  in  1867.  Instruction  in  all  branch- 
es, by  the  most  eminent  artists  and  teachers,  to  pupils 
in  every  stage  of  advancement,  in  private  and  in  small 
classes.  Collateral  advantages,  consisting  ot  Lectures, 
Concerts,  and  General  Exercises,  equivalent  to  185 
LESSONS  EACH  TERM.  Tuition  exceptionally  low. 
Evening  classes.    Situations  procured  for  pupils. 

OPEIV    AI.X.    THE    YEAR. 
Terms  begin  in  September,  November,   February  and 
April,  respectively. 

For  Circulars  giving  full  Information  of  the  Con- 
servatory, the  CoiiLEGE  OF  Music  (Boston  University), 
the  New  England  Musical  Bureau,  and  the  Normal 
MusiOAi.  Institute,  address 

E.  VOVRTEE,  Music  Hall.  Boston. 
SITUATIONS    PROCURED. 

Masic  Teachers,  Organists,  Choristers,  Choir  Singers 
and  Concert  Soloists  desiring  engagements  are  invited 
to  register  their  names  with  the  NEW  ENGLAND  MU- 
SICAi.  BUREAU.  Connections  extensive.  Facilities 
unrivalled.    Address  (enclosing  stamp): 

E.  OFOIJRa'EE,  nanagrer. 
[3]  Music  Hall,  Boston.  Mass. 

ED\A?-ARD  SCHUBERTH   &  CO., 

Mnsic  Pilisliers,  Importers  and  Dealers. 

"  All  the  latest  Publications." 
23  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK. 

969  Broadway  Side,  bet.  IBth  and  16th  Sts. 

THE  HARMONIA. 

This  Is  the  Harmonious  title  of  a  new  Male  Voice 
book  of  Glees,  Quartets,  &c.    It  is  entirely  new,  having 
been  prepared  and  translations  furnished  by  Mr.  L.  C^ 
'  Elsoh,  from  new  and  fresh  materials. 

GERMAN  AND  ENGLISH  WORDS. 
4  Voice  Parts,  each  60  cts. 

Piano  Score,  80  cts.  ■  I 

Complete,  $2.50, 

Published  by 
OLIVER    DITSON    &.  CO., 

BOSXOM,  Mau. 


FOR 

And    Choirs. 


L.  O.  Emerson's  (JJN  WAJiU  i  anew  book  for 
Singing  Schools,  fully  equal  to  any  ever  issued,  is  ready 
for  use.  66  pages  of  instructions,  60  pages  of  Glees, 
and  60  pages  of  Sacred  Music. 

75  cents ;  $7.60  per  dozen. 

EMERSON'S  Church  Offering,  a  new  book 

for  Choirs,  contains  a  large  and  admirable  collection 
of  Anthems,  which  fit  perfectly  to  the  Episcopal  Service, 
but  are  of  the  best  quality  for  any  service.  Also  a  large 
number  of  fi.iie  Chants. 

$1.25;  or  $12  per  dozen. 

Emerson's  o3iCreCl  1^1131^6 tCBS,  a  new  book 
for  Quartette  Choirs,  has    a  most  musical  collection  of 
new  pieces  by  the  most  popular  authors,  and  provides 
about  one  new  one  for  every  Sabbath  in  the  year. 
Boards  $2.00;  Cloth  $2.25. 

COBB'S  Festival  Chorus  Book  ($1.25) 

has  a  fine  selection  of  choruses. 

W.  O.  Perkins*  JtvJjU  U  XilllVL  is  a  new  and  con- 
venient collection  of  hymns  and  tunes  for  Funeral 
occasions.  Price  50  cents. 

Bend  for  Catalogues  containing  the  descriptions  of 
many  other  excellent  books  for  Choirs  or  Singing 
Classes. 

Any  Book  mailed  post  free  for  Retail  Price* 


Novello's  Publications. 

The  most  striking  and  popular  Choruses  of 
the  Oratorios,  the  Operas,  favorite  Cantatas, 
Odes,  Masses,  etc.,  etc.,  added  to  which  are 
large  numbers  of  separate  Anthems,  Canticles, 
Glees,  and  Four-Part  Songs. 

These  very  convenient  publications,  (a  thous- 
and or  more  in  number),  include  almost  every 
good  thing  in  Chorus  form  that  can  be  called 
for.  The  prices  of  most  of  them  vary  from  S  to 
15  cents  per  copy. 

Novello's   Octavo  Editions 

of  Services  by  Modern  Composers.  Sixty  Servi- 
ces, or  Parts  of  Services,  by  first-rate  English 
composers.  The  Credos,  Te  Deums,  Jubilates, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  also  published  separately. 

Novello's  Part-Song  Book. 

Second  Series.  A  Collection  of  Four-part  Songs 
and  Madrigals,  by  Modern  Composers. 

There  are  Twenty  volumes  in  the  series^  each 
containing  6  to  8  of  the  best  Part-Songs.  Sepa- 
rately, 6  cts.  to  15  cts.  Each  book  or  volume  50 
cts. 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co., 

0.  H.  DITSON  &  00.,  J.  E.  DITSON  &  00., 

New  York.  Phila, 

SOLE    AGENTS 

For  the  Unitetl  States  forNoyello'sPilications. 


%m  ^mt  Ux  #)(;t0kt. 


V  0  0  AL . 

Sister,  since  I  met  thee  last.     (Die 
Schwester. )    E  minor  and  major. 
4.    EtoF.  Kjendf.  35 

Through  the  long  Days.    B6.    3.    d  to  F. 

Boott.  30 
I  roamed  o'er  the  Sea.     (Ich  fahr  iiber 

Meer.)    D  minor.    3.    d  to  D.     Kjerulf.  30 
The  Way  thro'  the  Wood.    C.    4.     d  to  a. 

Madame  Dolby.  50 
Speak  not  a  Word  of  coldness.  A6.  3.  E  to  F. 

Keens.  30 
Draw  near,  O  holy  Dove.     Quartet  and  Solo. 

D.     3.     d  to  E.  Brush.  30 

She  haunts  me  like  a  happy  Dream.    G.    3. 

c  to  E.  Musgrave.  30 

Faithful  Love.     A.    3.    d  to  E.  Karl.  30 

Nazareth.    F.    4.    c  to  g.  Gounod.  50 

Xever  coming  Back  any  More.    G.    2. 

d  to  D.  MacLane.  30 

My  Lass.  Baritone  Song.  C.  3.  a  to  E.  Diehl.  40 
Over  the  Shadowy  River.    E6.    3.   b  to  d. 

Howe.  30 
Herald  of  Summer.    Quartet.    G.  3.    c  to  g. 

Buffington.  40 
Sailor's  Prayer.     (II  Marinaro).     E6.   5. 

b  to  E.  Mattel.  40 

Instrumental. 

Crystal  Waltz.    D.    3.  Wilson.  35 

Nonpareil  March.     E6.     3.  Boyd.  30 

Gavotte  No.  2.     G.     3.  Boeder.  30 

Night  Winds  Tale  of  the  Past.     Morceau 

de  Salon.    F.    4.  Karl.  40 

La  Belle  Brunette  Galop.  G.  3.    Stuckenholz.  40 
Boston  Sehottisch.     D.     3.  Karl.  30 

American  Belle  Polka.    F.  3.  Charles.  30 

Cuckoo  Polka.    4  hands.    F.    3.     Maylath.  35 
Bright  Flowers.    Six  Easy  and  Melodious 

Pieces.  H.  LicJmer.    Each,  30 

No.  1.    Carnation.    C.    2. 
Wild  Oats  Galop.    G.    2.  Karl.  40 

Nameless  Waltzes.  3.  Steinberger.  75 

Hop,  Hop,  Galop.  G.    3.  Herzmann.  30 

Sounds  from  the  Pacific  (Klange  vom  stillen 

Ocean)  Waltzes.  4.  Schulenburg.  75 

Bric-a-Brac  Waltzes.         3.  M.  A.  S.  P.  30 

Reed  Organ  Melodies.    BjW.H.  Clarke,  each  30 

No  1  i  -Amaryllis.    D.  4. 

r*o.  i.  ^  First  Love.    E6.  2. 
Recollection.  Romanza.  6.  3.  E  to  g.   Stone.  30 
Color-Guard  March  and  Chorus.    F.    3. 

Morris.  75 
Valse  Brillante,  from  "Bells  of  Corneville." 

E6.  3.  Richards.  50 

Fantasie,  from  "Bells  of  Corneville."    4. 

Various  keys.  Lott.  80 

Benefice  Quadrille.        3.  Besch.  40 

Knights  of  Honor  March.  F.      3. 

Mary  A.  Knight.  30 
Chimes  of  Normandy.    By  Planquette. 

Rondo  Valse.  A6.    3.  Bichards.  60 

No.  5.    O,  ye  Tears !    C.  2.  Smallwood.  40 

"    8.    When  Sparrows  build.  C.  2.     "  40 

Boohs. 

Clarke's  Harmonic  School  for  the 

Orgajst.  By  Wyn.  Horatio  Clarke.  3.00 

Johnson's  Method  for  Habmont. 

By  A.  N.  Johnson. 

Progressive  and  Complete  Method  for 
the  Guitar.      By  N.  P.  B.  Curtiss.  $3.00 


Music  by  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mall,  the  expense 
being  one  cent  for  every  two  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof, 
one  or  two  cents  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  muelc.  Pereons 
at  ft  distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  eavlne  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  suppliee.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
these  rates. 


BLIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC 


MKS.    FLORA    E.    BAKRY,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.     124  Chandler  St. , 
near  Columbus  Avenue. 


GW.  FOSTER,  Conductor  and  Vocalist,  wUl  reenme 
•  Lessons  on  and  after  Oct.  9, 1876,  at690  Washington 
Street,  rooms  of  Woodward  &  Brown,  Boston.  Call  Sat- 
urdays from  11  to  12  o'clock. 
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AWAKD3BD  to  L.  POSTAWKA  &  CO.,  Cambridgeport, 
Mass.  The  United  States  Centennial  Commission  an- 
nounces the  following  as  the  basis  of  an  Award  to  LoDis 
PosTAWKA  &  Co.,  Camliridgeport,  Mass.,  for  MAMTO 
SVOOli.  Report. — For  ingenuity  of  construction,  and 
firmness  and  immovability  when  in  use. 

A.  T.  GOSHORN,  Director-General. 
rsEAi.1.  J-  E-  HAWLET,  President. 

Attest:  J.  L.  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 
•'  We  think  the  Stool  one  of  the  best  ever  offered  to  the 
public.  STEINWAT  &  SONS,  New  York." 

1\/rTTCITn  Realizing  how  much  time  and  effort  are 
iViUlbJ.vJi  consumed,  both  by  Professionals  and 
Amateurs,  in  the  search  for  good  music,  in  sufBcient 
number  and  variety  for  the  constant  demand.  Miss 
Brown  offers  her  assistance  in  selecting  it,  for  teaching 
or  concert  purposes,  or  to  increase  private  repertoires. 
This  has  been  done  successfully  In  England,  and  flUs  a 
great  need  here. 

References:— Mr.  Wm.  H.  Sherwood,  Rev.  Dr.  C.  A. 
Bartol. 

MISS  MARIE  A.  BROWN, 

P.  O.  Box  900,  Boston. 
N.B.— Not  an  agency,  nor  carried  on  in  the  interest  of 
any  firm.  ^^^ 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO., 

Publishers  of  Music  and  Music  Books.   Dealers 
in  Pianos,  Reed  Organs,  and  all  other  Musical 
Instruments,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
44:9  &  431   ll^asliiii^ton  Strnet,    Boston, 

C.H.  DITSON  &  CO., 

[SUCCBSSOBS  TO  J.  L.  PETERS,] 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
843  Broadway,  Wew  York. 

Sm  Mm  wMwrnmrn  m  ©#*§, 

[successors    to    lee    &    WALKER,] 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music 
and  Musical  Merchandise. 

023  Cbestnnt  Street,  Pbiladelpbia. 

The  above  three  stores  have  close  connections, 
so  that  the  same  music  and  the  same  music 
books  may  be  seen  and  are  for  sale  in  each 
store;  as  also  in  the  stores  of  the  following 
special  Agents : 

Music  Publishers,   and  Wholesale    and  Retail 
Dealers  in  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musical 
Instruments,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
The  largest  stock  in  the  North  West. 
CliicagfO,  III. 

Sherman,  Hyde  &  Co., 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Music,  Music 
Books,  Musical  Instruments  and  Musical  Mer- 
chandise. 

San  Francisco. 


FOR    TKl    UEKT    MUSICAL    SEASON. 


Clarke's  Reed  Organ  Melodies. 


By  Wm.  H.  Clarke,  .$2.50  in  Boards,  13.00  in  Cloth,  $4.00  Gilt.  A  great  deal  of  music 
made  for  Reed  instruments  is  merely  Piano  music.  It  is  quite  true,  that  on  the  modern  Reed 
Organ,  one  can  play  anything  in  the  compass  of  the  instrument,  providing  the  music  is  not  too 
rapid  for  the  clear  "  speech "  of  the  reeds,  and  produce  a  good  effect.  Still  there  is  a  true 
Reed  Organ  Music,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  instrument,  and  sounds  better  on  that  than  on 
anything  else. 

This  kind  of  music  almost  exclusively  fills  the  collection  of  "  Melodies."  A  little  concession 
is  made  to  convenience  of  playing  among  amateurs,  by  retaining  a  simple  chord  bass,  which 
will  be  found  attached  to  part  of  the  pieces.  Otherwise,  the  airs  are  in  strict  Reed  organ  style,  as 
will  be  well  believed  by  those  who  accidentally  commence  at  the  beginning,  and  are  drawn  on 
by  the  beauty  of  the  contents,  until  one  is  really  reluctant  to  leave  the  book  before  the  end  is 
reached.    There  are  200  pages,  full  Sheet  Music  size,  and  about  120  pieces. 


{In  Prospect). 

Glarke'g  Harmonic  School  for  the  Organ. 


By  Wm.  H.  Clarke. 


This  fine  book  will  be  ready  for  the  use  of  Organists  on  their  return  from  the  summer  vaca- 
tions. A  glance  at  the  manuscript  will  show  that  the  author  is  quite  Jikely  to  make  as  happy  a 
"  hit "  as  in  the  case  of  his  "  Modern  School  for  Reed  Organs  "  which  has  been  a  perfect  success. 

The  present  book,  which  is  for  Pipe  Organs,  aims  to  train  the  learner,  at  one  and  the  same 
time  to  plaj/  on  the  organ,  and  to  compose  and  extemporise  on  it.  Thus,  after  mastering  some 
explanations,  and  working  through  a  number  of  the  usual,  (and  some  unusual)  exercises,  he 
is  allowed  to  study  an  organ  piece  in  two  parts.  No  sooner  has  he  studied  it,  than  he  is  told 
how  it  is  made : — how  he  can  make  one  like  it ;  and  may  begin  to  put  two  little  musical  ideas 
together  in  a  ruleable  way,  so  as  to  produce  a  very  short  organ  piece,  but  one  of  good  combina- 
tion. On  this  plan,  practice  and  composition  go  on  together,  until  the  young  organist,  at  his 
first  essay  in  playing  in  public,  is  able  reasonably  well  to  make  his  own  interludes  and  volun- 
taries. 


CDl<T^7^J^:Ei,JD  I 


By  L.  O.  Emerson. 


A  book  for  Singing  Classes.  The  demand  for  books  especially  denoted  to  the  needs  of  singing 
classes  continues  unabated ;  and,  very  properly,  this  demand  is  in  the  direction  of  secular,  ■ 
more  than  sacred  music;  since  to  many,  it  seems  like  trifling,  to  practice  the  sounds  of  the 
scale,  and  the  technics  of  singing,  in  connection  with  what  should  be  sung  in  a  "reverential" 
way.  The  brilliant  "  Onward  "  will  be  well  filled  with  the  most  interesting  music,  of  all  kinds 
that  are  useful  to  practice. 

{Just  Published). 


By  a.  N.  Johnson. 


JoliDsoi's  Net  lii  for  Tlioraili  Base.  $1.00. 

A  remarkably  clear,  easy  and  thorough  method  of  learning  to  play  Church  Music,  Glee 
Music,  and  all  Music  containing  Chords,  or  that  has  Four  or  more  Parts.  All  who  play  for 
other  people  to  sing  need  to  learn  to  play  Chords,  and  these  instructions,  which  are  simplicity 
itself,  and  these  exercises,  will  enable  one  to  do  it,  even  without  a  teacher,  thus  greatly  enrich- 
ing the  fullness  of  the  Organ  or  Piano  playing.  Order  by  full  title,  Johnson's  New  Method  for 
Thorough  Base. 


The  Church  Offering. 


JBy  L.  0.  EMERSOJf. 


This  book  brings  together,  for  the  first  time,  all  the  music,  both  in  Anthem  and  Chant  form, 
that  is  needed  to  make  variety  in  the  service  of  Episcopal  churches.  The  Anthems,  Te  Deums, 
Glorias,  &c.,  will  however,  sound  well  in  any  place;  and  the  collection  will  be  valuable  as  an 
Anthem  book  for  any  choir. 

{Just  Published). 

THE  EUDIMENTS  OF  MUSIC. 


50  CtS.      By  Wm.  H.  Cummings. 


This  is  a  new  and  very  sensible  Primer  of  Music,  which  commences  with  the  idea  that  sounds 
are  represented  by  lines  and  spaces,  and  their  length,  by  notes ;  an  idea  which  is  valuable 
enough  to  commend  the  whole  book,  which  is  a  good  one  to  place  in  a  pupil's  hands. 

{Just  Published). 


*fc©  Ptem©wff#^1 


By  ERNEST  PAUER. 


A  very  "nice"  book,  which  contains  the  Scales,  Arpeggios,  exercises  in  Thirds,  &c.,  &c., 
being  about  all  the  stock  of  those  who  make  instruction  books.  Plain  explanations,  a  history 
of  the  Pianoforte,  and  a  list  of  musical  terms,  make  this  a  valuable  collection  of  materials. 

{Just  Published). 

THE    ORGAN.      80  CtS.      by  dr.  John  Stainek. 

A  very  attractive  and  useful  work,  with  history  and  description  of  the  Organ,  illustrated 
with  plates,  directions  for  practice,  a  full  pedal  course,  and  a  number  of  exercises  and  pieces 
for  study. 


Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  449  &  451  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
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"  Minne-Song  "  and  "  Minne-Singers,"  Called 
also  Swabian  Poets.* 

BY  THEODOKB  RODE. 

Minne,  from  the  root  man,  "to  remember," 
"think  of,"  "recollect,"  originally  signified 
"remembrance,"  "recollection."  The  old 
Germans  were  accustomed,  at  sacrifices  and 
banquets,  to  quaflE  a  goblet  to  the  gods  as  well 
as  to  absent  or  dead  friends,  and  this  they 
termed  "  Minne  trinhen,"  "drinking  remem- 
brance." Thus,  in  pagan  times,  they  drank 
the  Minne,  or  "remembrance"  of  Wuotan, 
Donar,  and  other  gods ;  after  their  conversion, 
they  drank  that  of  Christ,  the  Virgin,  the 
Saints,  etc.  But,  at  a  very  early  period,  there 
grew  up  in  Germany  for  the  word  Minne,  a 
second  meaning,  since  then  the  only  accepted 
one,  of  personal  and  more  especially  sexual 
partiality — as  opposed  to  hate;  while  Liebe, 
"love,"  expressed  pleasantness,  satisfaction, 
contentment,  as  opposed  to  suffering.  The 
deep  respect  paid  by  the,Germans  to  the  softer 
sex  from  the  earliest  times  was  by  the  spirit  of 
chivalry,  by  the  lasting  influence  of  certain  ro- 
mances, and  by  the  reciprocal  effect  of  the 
worship  of  the  Virgin,  carried  to  the  wildest 
lengths  of  extravagance,  the  consequence  being- 
that  the  German  lyric  poets  of  the  13th  and 
13th  century  selected  Minne,  which  they  fre- 
quently personified  as  " Fmu Minne,''  and  de- 
votion to  woman  as  the  principal  subjects  of 
their  works,  while  the  name  of  Minnesanger,  or 
jlfiran<«in^«r  ("Minne  Singers")  was  bestowed 
on  themselves.  "When  Minne-worship  degen- 
erated into  immoral  error,  and  paid  homage  to 
sensual  enjoyment  alone,  the  word  Minne  re- 
ceived a  secondary  and  reprehensible  meaning, 
its  primary  and  more  noble  signification  being 
transferred  to  the  word  Liebe,  until  at  length 
the  poets  of  the  15th  century  re-invested  it 
with  its  former  honorable  dignity  and  again 
adopted  it  in  the  language  of  poetry. 

By  Minne-Singers,  in  the  strict  acceptation 
of  the  word,  we  understand  lyric  poets  and 
singers  of  love-songs,  as  written  and  sung  by 
the  chivalry  of  the  12th,  13th,  and  commence- 
ment of  the  14th  century.  These  Minne- 
Singers,  nearly  all  of  whom  wrote,  set  to 
music,  and  sang  their  own  songs,  since  true 
lyrics — that  is,  the  perfect  expression  of  an 
emotion  or  a  thought  in  its  most  musical 
form — and  genuine  natural  feeling  presup- 
posed this  triple  group  of  arts,  consisted  of 
Knights  and  nobles,  whom  the  poetic  life  of 
knighthood,  divided  among  love,  respect,  ado- 
tion,  and  war,  had  inspired  to  make  them- 
selves heard  in  song.  They  resided  and  sang 
more  especially  at  the  courts  of  German  princes, 
lovers  and  promoters  of  art,  particularly  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  Emperors  belonging  to 
the  house  of  Swabia.  In  Upper  Austria,  Ger- 
man lyrics  first  struck  root,  regarded  from  a 
religious  as  well  as  a  worldly  point  of  view,  in 
the  Minne-Sengs  of  the  13th  century. 

Shortly  afterwards  there  came  from  Prance 
the  Troubadours  with  their  determinative  in- 
fluence. For  centuries,  the  German  people  had 
sung  their  epic,  narrative  songs  of  past  deeds, 
of  present  circumstances  and  events.  It  was 
thus  that  there  sprang  up  their  songs  for  mar- 
riages, dances,  pilgrimages,  crusades,  and  war, 
and,  side  by  side  with  these,  their  songs  for 
the  adoration  of  the  saints  and  for  divine  ser- 
vice. The  contact  with  the  present  afforded 
scope  for  the  expression  of  subjective  views 
and  feelings  and  gradually  led  to  the  lyrical 

♦From  the  Neue  Berliner  Muaikaeitung.  (Translated 
In  tbe  London  Musical  World).  ' 


compositions,  which  in  a  mixed  garb,  half 
Latin  and  half  German,  were  supplied  by  wan- 
dering ecclesiastics.  These  persons  travelled 
from  one  prince's  court  to  another,  and,  desir- 
ous to  please,  wrote  worldly  songs.  Such  was 
most  certainly  the  origin  of  the  oldest  poems 
which  have  been  preserved  of  Dietraar  von 
Eist  (1143-70)  of  the  wandering  singer,  Sper- 
vogel,  etc.  They  gave  with  ancient  epic  sim- 
plicity, in  their  verses  and  strophes,  descrip- 
tive narratives  of  Minne,  summer-joy,  winter- 
pain,  and  so  on.  While  these  beginnings  of 
the  new  art  of  song  were  rapidly  rising  up  into 
bloom  in  Upper  Austria,  fresh  lyrical  models 
arrived  from  France,  but  did  not  so  much 
affect  form  as  musical  accompaniments  and  mu- 
sical instruments,  on  which  factors  they  exert- 
a  marked  influence .  German  poetic  art,  by 
natural-poetical  aptitude  and  depth  of  con- 
ception far  superior  to  the  French,  trans- 
formed with  its  creative  power  the  foreign  ele- 
ments into  its  own  property,  and,  as  regards 
both  purport  and  form,  pursued  unfettered  its 
further  course. 

From  this  time  forth,  a  stricter  construction 
of  the  verse  and  a  richer  organization  of  the 
strophes  were  to  be  found  in  German  poems. 
The  Alexandrine  no  longer  held  sole  posses- 
sion of  the  field ;  decasyllabic  and  hendecasyl- 
labic  verses  were  associated  with  it.  The  epic 
element  with  its  exclusively  Minne  subjects 
had  to  yield  before  the  purely  lyrical  mode  of 
conception.  Heinrich  van  Veldeken  (that  is, 
Feldchen,  "Little-Field.")  called,  also,  Vel- 
degge,  born  in  1150,  on  the  Lower  Rhine, 
near  Spalbecke,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mas- 
tricht,  brought  about,  as  father  of  the  knight- 
ly epic  properly  so  called,  this  transition. 
Gottfried  von  Strassburg  says  of  him  that  he 
grafted  the  first  shoot  upon  the  tree  of  courtly 
German  poetry.  Heinrich  von  Veldeken 
transplanted  the  new  art  from  the  Lower 
Rhine  to  Central  Germany,  when  he  followed 
his  patroness,  the  wife  of  the  Landgrave  Lud- 
wig  of  Thuringia,  a  lady  who  previously  to 
her  marriage  was  Countess  of  Cleves,  and  for 
whom  he  wrote  his  Eneit  (JEJneid).  The  lyri- 
cal episodes  therein  are  admirable,  teeming 
with  beauty  of  language  and  grace  of  thought. 
His  portrait,  very  cleverly  and  pleasingly  exe- 
cuted, is  in  the  Manesse  manuscript  collection 
of  songs.  His  art  soon  obtained  a  firm  footing 
in  Thuringia,  so  that  Eisenach  with  its  Wart- 
burg  became  one  of  the  principal  factors  and 
points  of  attraction  for  courtly  German  poetry. 
The  Thuringian,  Hugo  von  Salza;  Friedrich 
von  Hausen,  a  native  of  the  Palatinate ;  the 
Saxon,  Heinrich  von  Morungen;  and  the  two 
Swabians,  Heinrich  von  Riicke  and  Ulrich 
von  Gutenburg,  followed  in  Veldeken's  foot- 
steps. 

Before  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  lyric  art 
had  spread  gloriously  over  all  Germany.  The 
13th  century  saw  it  attain  the  height  of  its 
perfection,  which  was  unfortunately  of  short 
duration.  From  the  union  of  German  lyrics 
with  new  French  lyrics  there  resulted  a  rich 
variety  of  the  most  harmonious  rhymes,  verses, 
and  strophes.  Amatory  poetry,  with  the 
French  rather  a  matter  of  mind  than  aught 
else,  was  treated  more  profoundly  by  German 
feeling,  and  the  essentially  social  life  at  the 
courts  of  the  various  sovereigns  supplied  a 
most  grateful  impetus  to  the  poetic  worship  of 
the  fair  sex.  But  it  was  not  this  worship 
alone  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
poets,  though  some  of  the  most  eminent 
amongst  them,  such  as  Heinrich  von  Veldeken 
and  Heinrich  von  Morungen,  above  named; 
Neidhart  von  Reuenthal,  a  knight  at  the  court 


of  Vienna  in  1310,  who  was  peculiar  for  taking 
his  subjects  from  the  life  of  the  people;  Rein- 
mar,  the  elder;  Gottfr.  von  Neifen;  Ulrich 
von  Lichtenstein ;  Konrad  von  Wiirzburg; 
etc..  who  tried  their  skill  at  songs,  sang  onlv 
of  Minne.  As  intellects  of  the  first  class,  who 
in  their  songs,  touched  on 'other  things  in  life: 
who  treated  matters  of  morals,  religion,  and 
politics ;  celebrating  the  favor  of  princes,  cen- 
suring their  nigardliness,  and  lamenting  their 
death,  we  must  mention  Hartmann  von  der 
Aue  (1300),  a  pleasing,  mild  poet;  Wolfram 
von  Eschenbach  (died  about  1228),  the  most 
earnest,  the  most  profound,  the  most  original, 
and  the  most  German  of  all  poets;  Master 
Gottfried  von  Strassburg,  Wolfram's  junior, 
who  in  his  poems  exercised  undisputed  sway 
over  form,  and  belonged  to  the  burgher  class, 
being  never  designated  by  his  contemporaries 
as  HeiT  (miles)  but  invariably  as  Meister  {Magis- 
ter),  a  title  bestowed  on  learned  citizens;  and 
Walther  von  der  Vogelweide  (1165-1330)  born 
in  the  Tyrol,  and  died  at  Wiirzburg. 

Walther  von  der  Vogelweide  wrote  during 
more  than  forty  years,  and  for  melodiousness, 
deep  poetic  purport,  variety,  and  dignity  of 
sentiment,  as  well  as  for  the  number  of  his 
compositions  still  preserved,  holds  indisputa- 
bly the  first  rank  among  all  the  song  writers 
above  mentioned.  The  entire  range  of  subjects 
of  which  the  writers  treat  may  be  divided  into 
three  categories,  devoted  respectively  to  the 
fair  sex,  to  religion,  and  to  the  sovereign  or 
superior  lord.  Connected  in  a  certain  degree 
with  this  arrangement  were  the  three  principal 
forms  then  in  use  of  lyric  poetry,  Lieder,  Leiche, 
and  Sprhche.  Under  the  head  of  Lieder  was 
classed  a  series  of  strophes  of  the  same  con- 
struction, mostly  three-part,  and  of  the  same 
melody.  They  were  employed  more  especially 
for  Minne  purposes,  though  also  in  the  service 
of  religion  and  that  of  temporal  superiors,  and 
to  accompany  the  dance.  Each  Lied  required 
a  differently  constructed  strophe  called  a 
"  Tone."  A  string  of  differeut  strophes,  most- 
ly two  part,  with  different  melody — what 
would  now  be  called  in  German,  durchcompo- 
nirt — was  named  Leiche.  At  first  they  were 
used  only  to  accompany  dances,  but  subse- 
quently for  religious  purposes  likewise. 
Spriiche  were  longer  independent  strophes, 
mostly  employed  in  the  service  ©f  the  church 
and  that  of  temporal  superiors,  and  not  neces- 
sarily consisting  of  symmetrical  parts.  They 
were  often  merely  recited,  and  needed,  there- 
fore, no  melody  or  musical  accompaniment. 
We  may  here  mention  the  "  Tagweise,"  or 
"  Taglied,"  a  peculiar  sort  of  Lied.  It  por- 
trayed the  bitter  parting  of  two  lovers  at  day- 
break. Dietmar  von  Eist  and  Heinrich  von 
Morungen,  already  mentioned,  wrote  some; 
Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  improved  on  their 
productions  by  introducing  after  the  French 
model  a  third  personage,  the  admonishing 
Watchman,  at  variance,  of  a  certainty,  with 
actual  life. 

All  the  lyric  effusions  of  the  masters  named 
displayed  perfect  technical  skill,  combined 
with  delicacy  and  with  strictness  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  verse,  and  naturally  presup- 
posed instruction  according  to  the  rules  of  art. 
But  the  instruction  was  only  according  to  the 
rules^  of  art,  and  not  according  to  those  of 
schools.  There  were  as  yet  no  musters  of  song 
and  no  schools  of  poetry.  Sons  of  knights  and 
the  younger  sons  of  the  interior  oflicial  nobili- 
ty learned  from  their  spiritual  teachers  or  from 
musicians,  besides  the  other  items  of  a  court- 
like training,  the  art  of  singing,  music,  and 
poetry.     The  frequently  recurring  designation, 
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"Master,"  meant  at  this  period,  not  a  teacher 
of  the  poetic  art,  but  a  poet  who  exercised  his 
art  in  a  masterly  fashion,  intended  to  serve  as 
a  model  for  others.  The  pupil  could,  and, 
indeed,  was  bound,  therefore,  to  exhibit  in 
his  own  productions  a  methodical  dependence 
on  his  teacher.  He  was  expected  to  contrib- 
ute independent  invention  for  each  Lied  and 
for  each  Leich,  words  (text  and  purport)  as 
well  as  "don"  (metre)  and  "wise"  (melody). 
That  this,  as  a  matter  of  course,  must  lead  to 
artificiality,  might  have  been  predicted.  Ev- 
ery poet  was  accustomed  to  employ  even  his 
own  "done"  and  "wise"  once  only,  for  one 
Lied  or  one  Leich ;  as  already  mentioned,  the 
repetition  of  a  "Tone  "  was  admissible  in  the 
Spriiche  alone.  The  poet  sang  his  own  Lieder 
and  Leiche  to  a  string  accompaniment,  most 
frequently  the  fiddle  or  the  violin.  From  him 
the  poems  were  learned  by  the  travelling  musi- 
cians, who  made  a  profession  of  reciting  such 
productions.  These  musicians  carried  the 
verses  from  castle  to  castle,  and  transmitted 
them,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  German 
Empire,  to  posterity.  The  verses  were  scarce- 
ly ever  committed  to  writing,  or  at  least  very 
seldom. 

"When  the  art  fell  into  decay  towards  the  end 
of  the  13th  century,  and  erudition  occupied  in 
it  a  larger  and  larger  place,  it  became  more 
usual  to  write  the  Lieder  down.  We  know 
that  Wolfram  von  Bschenbacli  and  others  were 
unable  to  write.  The  travelling  musicians 
were  obliged  to  learn  how  to  do  so,  for  their 
memory  no  longer  sufficed  to  retain  the  poems 
confided  to  them.  They  made  written  collec- 
tions, and  from  these  were  derived,  partly  not 
till  after  the  decline  of  "Minne-Song,"  sever- 
al of  the  comprehensive  MSS.  still  preserved, 
and  to  which  alone  we  are  indebted  for  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  poems  in  question. 
Themost  important  are:  the  Heidelberger  MS., 
edited  by  Franz  PfeifEer,  Stuttgart,  1844;  the 
Benedictbeurer  MS.  at  Munich  {Garmina  Bur- 
ana),  edited  by  Schmeller,  Stuttgart,  1847; 
and  the  Weingartner  MS.  at  Stuttgart,  edited 
by  PfeiflEer  and  Fellner,  Stuttgart,  1843;  while 
the  most  copious  is  the  Manessi  MS.  This 
name  was  given  by  Johann  Jakob  Bodmer — a 
German  poet  and  prose  writer,  born  at  Greif- 
ensee,  near  Zurich,  the  19th  July,  1698,  and 
died  there  the  3nd  January,  1783 — to  a 
"  Minne-Singers'  "  MS.  preserved  in  the  Great 
Library,  Paris,  the  name  having  been  chosen 
on  account  of  the  collection's  containing  a 
Lied  by  the  Zurich  poet,  Johann  Hadlaub,  in 
which  he  praises  the  two  Manesses  (Riidiger 
Manesse,  Knight  and  Common-Councillor  in 
Zurich,  1380-1335,  and  his  eldest  son,  named 
after  him,  canon  at  the  great  cathedral,  first 
Custos,  and  afterwards  master  of  the  cathedral- 
school,  1396-1338)  for  their  love  of  native 
poetry  and  their  zeal  in  collecting  Liederhoo\s, 
of  which  more  were  to  be  found  in  Zurich 
than  in  the  whole  German  empire.  The  sing- 
ers whose  Lieder  are  included  in  the  collection 
come  down  to  the  time  of  the  Manesses  them- 
selves. By  modern  Germanists,  however, 
doubt  has  been  cast,  without  sufficient 
grounds,  on  this  designation:  "The  Manessi 
MS.,"  and  the  title  has  been  almost  entirely 
superseded  by  that  of  "The  Paris  MS."  The 
Manessi  MS.,  in  which  a  large  number  of 
Hadlaub's  Lieder  are  inserted,  was  written  in 
the  14th  century  by  several  hands,  but  certain- 
ly in  Switzerland;  if  not  the  oldest  or  the 
most  reliable  among  the  middle  high  German 
MSS.  which  have  been  preserved,  it  is  at  any 
rate  the  most  copious.  It  contains,  upon  439 
parchment  folio  pages,  above  7,000  strophes  of 
140  poets  and  137  pictures,  each  occupying  a 
page.  About  1600  it  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  Baron  von  Hohen-Sax,  at  the  fortress  of 
Forsteck,  near  St.  Gallen;  was  purchased  in 
1607,  through  Marquard  Freher,  for  the  Elec- 
tor's Library  at  Heidelberg ;  and,  during  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  was  carried,  not — with  the 
other  abstracted  MSS. — to  Rome,  but,  in  some 
unknown  and  unexplained  manner,  to  Paris. 
Repeated  ofEers  to  get  it  back  by  purchase  or 


exchange  have  been  obstinately  refused  by  the 
French  Government.  In  1838,  Herr  von  der 
Hagen  brought  out  at  Leipsic  a  complete  issue 
of  the  "Manessi  MS."  in  the  first  two  parts  of 
his  Minne-Singer. 

The  number  of  lyric  poets  in  the  13th  centu- 
ry must  have  been  almost  unlimited.  Besides 
the  MSS.  of  Lieder  collections  already  men- 
tioned, over  150  names  of  other  collectors  of 
such  compositions  are  given  us.  The  art  of 
the  "Minne-Singer"  was  most  flourishing  and 
prolific  in  Swabia,  at  the  Court  of  the  Austrian 
Dukes  in  Vienna,  of  the  Thuringian  Land- 
graves at  Eisenach,  and,  when  near  its  end,  at 
those  of  Denmark,  Pomerania,  Brandenburgh, 
Bohemia,  and  Silesia.  At  the  close  of  the  13th 
century,  "Minne-Song,"  properly  so  called, 
was  silent,  while  courtly  lyrics  and  the  folk-like 
lyrics  of  court  had  faded  away.  The  more 
refined  culture  of  the  sovereigns  and  the 
knights  had,  in  times  full  of  anxiety  and 
danger,  to  give  way  to  rougher  inclinations 
and  amusements.  But  the  dying  art  had 
already  shot  its  fertilizing  roots  over  the  Alps, 
and  from  those  roots  sprang  the  beginning  of 
lyric  and  vocal  art  in  Italy.  Nor  was  the  soft 
sinking  to  rest  of  the  "Minne-Song''  attended 
with  ruin  to  the  land  of  its  birth,  for  it  was 
cultivated  subsequently,  with  touching  devo- 
tion to  art,  though  the  inmost  sanctity  of  the 
latter  was  hidden  from  their  eye,  by  honest 
mechanics  and  burghers  as  Mastersingers. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  sacred 
song,  blossoming  into  greater  magnificence, 
was  often  fond  of  leaning  for  support  on  the 
mundane  folk-song — on  tlie   Volhslied. 
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We  now  arrive  at  the  British  Isles,  where,  espec- 
ially in  Scotland,  we  meet  with  numerous  printed 
collections.  Indeed,  the  Scotch  can  boast  of  pos- 
sessina;  nearly  as  many  publications  of  the  land  as 
the  French  or  the  Germans;  but  whether  their 
tunes  are  as  judiciously  edited  is  another  question. 
A  considerable  number  of  them  are  arranged  for  the 
pianoforte  with  the  omission  of  the  words  of  the 
songs,  and  with  the  introduction  of  embellishments, 
brilliant  passages,  and  variations.  However,  with 
these  we  have  not  to  concern  ourselves  in  our 
present  inquiry.  The  following  certainly  deserve 
attention  : 

"  A  Collection  of  Original  Scotch-Tunes  (full  of 
the  Highland  Humours)  for  the  Violin  :  Being  the 
iirst  ofthis  kind  yet  Printed :  most  of  them  being 
in  the  compass  of  the  Flute.  London:  Printed  by 
William  Pearson,  in  Red-Cross  Alley  in  Jewin- 
street,  for  Henry  Playford,  at  his  shop  in  the  Tem- 
ple-Change, Fleet-stieet.  1700 "  (oblong  4to). 
Henry  Playford  was  the  second  son  of  the  well- 
known  music  publisher  John  Playford.  The  book, 
which  contains  thirty-nine  tunes,  is  interesting 
inasmuch  as  it  represents  the  oldest  published 
collection  of  Scotch  national  tunes  properly  so 
termed. 

"  Orpheus  Caledonius ;  or,  a  Collection  of  the 
best  Scotch  Songs,  set  to  Musick  by  W.  Thomson 
(London).  Engrav'd  and  printed  for  the  Author, 
at  his  house  in  Leicester  Fields  "  (folio).  This  pub 
lication  bears  no  date,  but  the  editor  entered  it  at 
Stationers'  Hall  on  the  5th  of  January,  1725.  It 
contains  fifty  songs,  preceded  by  a  dedication  to 
the  Princess  of  Wales  (afterwards  Queen  Wilhelmi- 
na-Caroline),  and  followed  by  a  notation  of  the  same 
songs  for  the  flute.  In  the  index  Thomson  has 
marked  seven  songs  with  asterisks,  and  he  says 
"  the  songs  mark'd  thus  were  composed  by  David 
Rezzio  "  (sic).  They  are  "The  Lass  of  Patie's  Mill," 
"  Bessie  Bell,"  "  The  Bush  aboon  Traquair,"  "  The 
Bonnie  Boatman,"  "  An'  thou  were  my  aiu  thing," 
"  Auld  Rob  Morris,"  and  "  Down  the  burn,  Davie." 
Mention  is  made  of  W.  Thomson  in  Burney's  "  His- 
tory of  Music"  (vol.  iv.,  p.  647)  and  in  Hawkins's 
"History  of  Music"  (vol.  iv.,  p.  7).  Hawkins  evi- 
dently mistook  the  second  edition  of  this  work  for 
the  first.  The  second  edition,  which  is  in  two  vol- 
umes, octavo,  was  published  in  the  year  17S3,  and 
has  not  the  asterisks  referring  to  David  Rizzio,  the 
musician  of  Queen  Mary  Stuart. 

"The  Scots'  Musical  Museum;  consisting  of  up- 
wards of  six  hundred  songs,  with  proper  basses  for 
the    pianoforte ;     originally   published   by  James 


Johnson,  and  now  accompanied  with  copious  notes 
and  illustrations  of  the  Lyric  Poetry  and  Music  of 
Scotland,  by  the  late  William  Slenhouse.  New  edi- 
tion." (Edinburgh,  1853  ;  Sve,  four  volumes).  The 
first  edition  (London,  1787-1803)  is  in  six  volumes, 
8vo.  An  edition  with  notes  and  illustrations  of 
the  lyric  poetry  of  Scotland,  by  W.  Stenhouse,  and 
with  additional  illustrations  by  David  Laing,  was 
published  in  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1839.  and  is 
likewise  in  six  volumes  8vo.  The  introduction  to 
the  present  edition  contains  the  titles  and  descrip- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  published  collections  of 
Scotch  airs.  There  is  also  a  list  of  ninety-seven 
published  collections  and  eight  manuscripts  in  the 
introduction  to  "  The  Dance  Music  of  Scotland," 
arranged  and  edited  by  J.  T.  Surrenne ;  second 
edition  (Edinburgh  :  Wood  and  Co.,  1852  ;  royal 
8vo). 

"  Ancient  Scottish  Melodies,  from  a  manuscript 
of  the  reign  of  King  James  VI.;  with  an  introducto- 
ry enquiry  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  Music 
of  Scotland,"  by  William  Dauney  (Edinburgh,  1838  ; 
4to). 

"  The  Songs  ef  Scotland,  adapted  to  their  appro- 
priate melodies,  arranged,  with  pianoforte  accom- 
paniments, by  G.  F.  Graham,  T.  M.  Mudie,  J.  T. 
Surrenne,  H.  E.  Dibdin,  Finlay  Dun,  etc.;  illus- 
trated with  historical,  biographical,  and  critical 
notices,  by  G.  F.  Graham "  (Edinburgh ;  Wood 
and  Co.,  1856 ;  royal  8vo,  three  vols.).  It  is  in- 
deed difficult  to  praise  the  pianoforte  accompani- 
ments in  thip  publication,  however  much  one  may 
be  disposed  to  judge  them  leniently  ;  nevertheless, 
as  the  beautiful  Scotch  tunes  are  preserved  intact, 
or  have  at  any  rate  only  occasionally  been  slightly 
tampered  with,  the  student  will  find  this  publica- 
tion useful  for  his  purpose,  especially  on  account  of 
the  annotations. 

"  The  Songs  of  Scotland  prior  to  Burns,  with  the 
Tunes,"  edited  by  Robert  Chambers  (Edinburgh, 
1862  ;  small  8vo).  A  carefully  compiled  and  very 
interesting  little  book. 

"  The  Jacobite  Relics  of  Scotland ;  being  the 
Songs,  Airs,  and  Legends  of  the  Adherents  to  the 
House  of  Stuart,"  collected  and  illustrated  by 
James  Hogg  (Edinburgh,  1819-1821  ;  8vo,  two 
vols.). 

"  Scottish  Songs,  with  the  Music,"  by  Joseph 
Ritson  (London,  1794;  12mo,  two  volumes);  a 
second  edition  (Glasgow,  1869  ;  8vo,  two  volumes). 
The  work  contains  an  historical  essay  on  Scotch 
songs. 

''  Ancient  Scottish  Ballads,  recovered  from  Tra- 
dition, and  never  before  published  ;  with  Notes,  and 
an  Appendi.x  containing  the  Airs,"  by  G.  R.  Kin- 
loch  (Edinburgh,  1827 ;   8vo). 

There  is  a  large  publication  of  "  Scottish  Airs 
and  Songs,"  by  George  Thomson  (London,  1793- 
1841  ;  folio,  six  volumes),  who  engaged  Pleyel, 
Kozeluch,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Hummel,  and  Weber, 
to  write  pianoforte  accompaniments  to  the  mel- 
odies. 

As  regards  the  beautiful  Irish  airs,  it  may  suflSce 
to  notice  the  following  publications : — 

"  A  General  Collection  of  the  Ancient  Irish  Mu- 
sic; containing  a  variety  of  admired  Airs  never  be- 
fore published,  and  also  the  compositions  of  Conolan 
and  Carolan,"  by  Edward  Bunting  (London,  1796  ; 
folio). 

"  A  General  Collection  of  the  Ancient  Music  of 
Ireland,  arranged  for  the  Pianoforte ;  some  of  the 
most  admired  Melodies  are  adapted  for  the  Voice, 
to  peetry  chiefly  translated  from  the  original  Irish 
songs  by  Thomas  Campbell,  Esq.,  and  other  emi- 
nent poets ;  to  which  is  prefaced  a  Historical  and 
Critical  Dissertation  on  the  Egyptian,  British, 
and  Irish  Harp,"  by  Edward  Bunting  (London, 
1809  ;  folio,  vol  i.).  Only  one  volume  has  been 
published. 

"  The  Ancient  Music  of  Ireland,  arranged  for  the 
Pianoforte ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Dissertation  on 
the  Irish  Harps  and  Harpers,  including  an  account 
of  the  Old  Melodies  of  Ireland ;  "  by  Edward  Bunt- 
ing, (Dublin,  1840;  4to).  In  the  preface,  E.  Bunt- 
ing remarks  thot  before  the  year  1796,  when  he 
published  his  first  colleclion,  "  there  had  been  but 
three  attempts  of  this  nature — one  by  Burke  Thu- 
moth,  in  1720;  another  by  Neill,  of  Christ  Church- 
yard, soon  after  ;  and  a  third  by  Carolan's  son,  pat- 
ronized by  Dean  Delany,  about  1747." 

"  A  Favorite  Collection  of  Irish  Melodies,  the 
original  and  genuine  compositions  of  Carolan,  the 
celebrated  Irish  Bard  ;  arranged  for  the  piano- 
forte, violin,  or  German  flute ;  dedicated  to  the 
Irisli  Harp  Society  of  Belfast "  (Dublin,  no  date ; 
folio). 

"  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Irish  Bards,  inter- 
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spersed  with  anecdotes  of,  and  occasional  observa- 
tions on,  the  Music  of  Ireland  ;  also  an  historical 
and  descriptive  account  of  the  musical  instruments 
of  the  Ancient  Irish  ;  and  an  Appendix  containing 
several  biographical  and  other  papers,  with  select 
Irish  Melodies,"  by  Joseph  C.  Walker  (London, 
1786;  4to). 

"  A  Selection  of  Irish  Melodies  ;  with  symphonies 
and  accompaniments  by  Sir  John  Stevenson,  Mns. 
Doc,  and  characteristic  words  by  Thomas  Moore, 
Esq."  (London:  J.  Power,  180Y-34;  ten  parts, 
folio).  There  have  subsequently  been  brought  out 
some  smaller  editions  of  this  work.  Moore's  fine 
poetry  adapted  to  Irish  airs  has  much  contributed 
to  make  the  Irish  national  music  more  widely  known 
among  the  educated  classes  in  different  countries. 
The  "symphonies  and  accompaniments"  in  the 
work,  while  containing  much  which  is  hardly  de- 
sirable, leave  much  to  be  desired. 

"The  Petrie  Collection  of  the  Ancient  Music  of 
Ireland  arranged  for  the  pianoforte ;  edited  by 
George  Petrie,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Society  for  the  Preservation  and  Publication  of  the 
Melodies  of  Ireland "  (Dublin :  Gill,  1853  ;  folio, 
vol.  i.).  Of  this  work  the  first  volume  only  has 
been  issued.  It  is  rather  diffuse,  being  overbur- 
dened with  prolix  introductory  remarks  and  anno- 
tations ;  and  the  pianoforte  arrangement  is  too  elab- 
orate to  be  in  character  with  the  tunes  ;  otherwise 
the  work  is  interesting. 

Respecting  the  songs  of  Wales,  there  requires  to 
be  noticed  first  a  curious  publication  which  claims 
to  be  the  earliest  printed  collection  of  Welsh  tunes. 
I  shall  insert  here  its  whole  title,  as  I  have  done 
with  some  of  the  Irish  books,  because  its  character 
and  purpose  are  therein  so  fully  set  forth,  that  it 
obviates  the  necessity  of  any  further  explanation. 
It  is  :— 

"  Antient  British  Music ;  or  a  Collection  of  Tunes, 
never  before  published,  which  are  retained  by  the 
Cambro-Britons,  more  particularly  in  North  Wales, 
and  supposed  by  the  learned  to  be  the  remains  of 
the  music  of  the  ancient  Druids,  so  much  famed  in 
Roman  history ;  Part  I.  containing  twenty-lour 
Airs  set  for  the  harp,  harpsichord,  violin,  and  all 
within  the  compass  of  the  German  flute,  and  figured 
for  a  thorough-bass.  To  which  is  prefixed  an  his- 
torical account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Music 
among  the  Antient  Britons ;  wherein  the  errors  of 
Dr.  Powel  and  his  editor,  Mr.  Wynne,  on  that  sub- 
ject, in  their  history  of  Wales,  are  pointed  out  and 
confuted  ;  and  the  whole  set  in  its  true  and  proper 
light.  London ;  printed  for  and  sold  by  the  Com- 
pilers, John  Parry,  at  his  House  in  Jermyn  Street, 
near  St.  James's  Market ;  and  Evan  Williams,  at 
Mr.  Mickleborough's,  in  New  Bond  Street,  near 
Union  Street ;  and  are  to  be  had  at  the  Music  Shops. 
MDOOXLii."  (sm.  folio).  Only  the  first  part  appears 
to  have  been  published. 

The  following  works  ought  likewise  to  be  consult- 
ed by  the  student: — 

"  British  Harmony ;  being  a  Collection  of  Antient 
Welsh  airs,  the  traditional  remains  of  these  origi- 
nally sung  by  the  Bards  of  Wales  ;  carefully  com- 
piled, and  now  first  published  with  some  additional 
variations,  by  Jolin  Parry ;  inscribed  with  all  due 
esteem  and  gratitude  to  Sir  Watkin  Williams 
Wynn,  Bart."  (London:  Hodgson,  1781;  folio). 
This  work,  which  contains  forty-two  airs  arranged 
for  the  harpsichord,  without  the  words  of  the  songs, 
antecedes  the  publications  by  Edward  Jones,  who 
has  adopted  a  similar  plan  in  his  arrangements 
with  variations. 

"  Musical  and  Poetical  Relics  of  the  Welsh  Bards, 
preserved  by  Tradition  and  Authentic  Manuscripts 
from  very  remote  antiquity,  never  before  published. 
To  the  Bardic  tunes  are  added  variations  for  the 
harp,  harpsichord,  violin,  or  flute,  with  a  select 
collection  of  the  Pennillion  and  Englynion,  or 
epigrammatic  stanzas,  poetical  blossoms,  and  pas- 
toral songs  of  Wales,  with  English  translations. 
Likewise  a  General  History  of  the  Bards  and  Dru- 
ids from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time, 
with  an  account  of  their  music  and  poetry ;  to 
which  is  prefixed  a  copious  dissertation  on  the  mu- 
sical instruments  of  the  Aboriginal  Britons.  A  new 
edition  doubly  augmented  and  improved,  by  Ed- 
ward Jones"  (London,  1794;  folio).  Respecting 
the  first  edition  (London,  1784 ;  folio),  Edward 
Jones,  •'  Bard  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales,"  observes,  p.  123,  "  A  few  years  ago  I  pub- 
lished a  similar  work ;  but,  having  since  collected 
very  important  and  more  considerable  documents 
on  the  subject,  I  thought  it  more  judicious,  instead 
of  giving  an  additional  volume,  to  blend  the  chief 
matter  of  the  former  publication  with  the  pres- 
ent." 


"  The  Bardic  Museum  ;  or  Primitive  British  Lit- 
erature, and  other  admirable  Rarities,  forming  the 
second  volume  of  the  Musical,  Poetical,  and  Histor- 
ical Relicks  of  the  Welsh  Bards  and  Druids  ;  drawn 
from  authentic  documents  of  remote  antiquity,  with 
great  pains  now  rescued  from  oblivion,  and  never 
before  published ;  containing  the  Bardic  Triads, 
Historic  Odes,  Eulogies,  Songs,  Elegies,  Memorials 
of  the  Tombs  of  the  Warriors  of  King  Arthur  and 
his  Knights,  Regalias,  the  Wonders  of  Wales,  et 
ccetera,  with  English  translations  and  historic 
illustrations.  Likewise  the  Ancient  War-tunes  of 
the  Bards.  To  these  national  melodies  are  added 
new  basses,  with  Variations  for  the  harp  or  harpsi- 
chord, violin  or  flute.  Dedicated  by  permission  to 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  by  Ed- 
ward Jones,  Bard  to  the  Prince  "  (London,  1802  ; 
folio). 

"  A,  Selection  of  Welsh  Melodies  with  Sympho- 
nies and  Accompaniments,  by  John  Parry ;  and 
Characteristic  Words,  by  Mrs.  Hemans  "  (London  : 
J.  Power,  1821;  folio,  two  vols.).  The  first  volume 
appeared  some  years  earlier  than  the  date  here 
given,  and  was  republished  for  the  present  edition, 
newly  arranged,  and  with  the  poetry  expressly 
written  for  it  by  Mrs.  Hemans.  It  appears  that 
the  publisher,  J.  Power,  instigated  by  the  success 
of  the  Irish  Melodies  by  Moore  and  Stevenson,  to 
which,  also.  Sir  Henry  Bishop  supplied  some  accom- 
paniments, resorted  to  a  similar  expedient  with  the 
present  Welsh  Melodies,  to  only  the  first  volume  of 
which,  however,  it  was  extended.  Perhaps  more 
noteworthy  to  musicians  is  John  Parry's  statement 
in  the  preface :  "  I  have  purposely  avoided  all  ex- 
traneous modulations  and  chromatic  passages,  that 
the  accompaniments  may  be  performed  on  the  harp 
as  well  as  on  the  pianoforte.  I  was  strongly  urged 
so  to  do,  and  requested  to  render  the  arrangement 
as  simple  and  familiar  as  I  possibly  could,  so  that 
the  melodies  might  not  lose  any  of  their  character, 
or  be  disfigured  by  gaudy  trappings."- 

"  Ancient  National  Airs  of  Gwent  and  Mor- 
ganwg  ;  being  a  collection  of  original  Welsh  melo- 
dies hitherto  unpublished,  which  obtained  the  prize 
at  the  Eisteddvod,  held  in  celebration  of  tha  fifth 
anniversary  of  the  Abergavenny  Cymreigyddion, 
October,  1838,  to  which  are  added  tne  words  usual- 
ly sung  thereto.  Collected  and  arranged  for  the 
harp  or  pianoforte,  by  M.  Jane  Williams,  of  Aber- 
pergwm  "  (Llandovery,  1844;  folio).  Most  of  the 
tunes  in  the  preceding  publications  were  evidently 
collected  in  the  northern  and  central  districts  of 
Wales.  The  melodies  contained  in  the  present  vol- 
ume, Miss  Williams  says,  "  have  been  collected 
among  the  peasantry  of  the  districts  of  Gwent  and 
Morganwg,  especially  in  the  Vale  of  Neath,  one  of 
the  most  romantic  and  secluded  parts  of  the  Princi- 
pality of  Wales,  where  the  inhabitants  retain  much 
of  their  ancient  pastoral  and  simple  character,  and 
the  songs  which  suited  the  peaceful  avocations  of 
their  forefathers  are  still  to  be  heard  in  the  farm- 
house and  the  cottage.  ...  In  printing  the 
present  volume  the  collector  disclaims  all  feelings 
of  musical  or  literary  ambition.  The  songs  are 
given  as  she  obtained  them,  in  their  wild  and  origi- 
nal state;  no  embellishments  of  the  melody  have 
been  attempted,  and  the  accompanying  words  are 
those  sung  to  the  airs."  Considering  how  seldom 
even  professional  musicians  have  succeeded  in  writ- 
ing appropriate  pianoforte  accompaniments  to 
national  airs,  the  shortcomings  in  the  present  ar- 
rangements may  be  easily  excused,  especially  as  we 
are  told  that  the  more  important  task  of  rendering 
a  faithful  notation  of  the  tunes  has  been  carefully 
attended  to.  Several  of  the  tones  are  remarkably 
beautiful. 

"  Y  Caniedydd  Cymreig  ;  the  Cambrian  Minstrel ; 
being  a  collection  of  the  melodies  of  Cambria,  with 
original  words  in  English  and  Welsh,  together  with 
several  original  airs,"  by  John  Thomas  [Jeuan  Ddu] 
(Merthyr  Tydvil,  1845;  4to).  "Pencerdd;  Gems 
of  Welsh  Melody;  a  selection  of  popular  Welsh 
songs,  with  English  and  Welsh  words  ;  specimens 
of  Pennillion  Singing,  after  the  manner  of  North 
Wales ;  and  Welsh  national  airs,  ancient  and  mod- 
ern, set  in  a  familiar  manner  for  the  pianoforte  or 
harp,  with  symphonies  and  accompaniments," 
by  John  Owen  [Owain  Alaw]  (Ruthin,  1860; 
folio). 

Here  may  also  be  noticed  "  The  Mona  Melodies ; 
a  collection  of  ancient  and  original  airs  of  the  Isle 
of  Man,  arranged  for  the  voice  with  a  pianoforte 
accompaniment  by  an  Amateur ;  the  words  by  Mr. 
J.  B.,"  edited  by  C.  St.  George  (London  :  Mitchell, 
1820 ;  folio.)  The  editor  states  in  a  preface  that 
the  melodies  are  genuine,  but  that  "  the  words 
adapted  to  them  are  entirely  new,  as  the  subjects  of 


the  Manx  ballads  were  not  esteemed  to  be  of  suffi- 
cient general  interest  to  warrant  their  translation," 
which  is  to  be  regretted. 

It  seems  rather  singular  that  England  should  not 
possess  any  printed  collection  of  its  national  songs 
with  the  airs  as  they  are  sung  at  the  present  day  ; 
while  almost  every  other  European  nation  possesses 
several  comprehensive  works  of  this  kind.  One  or 
two  small  publications,  such  as  "  The  Cheshire  Mel- 
odies ;  provincial  airs  of  Cheshire,"  by  Edward 
Jones  (London,  about  the  year  1803),  and  "  A  selec- 
tion of  the  most  popular  Melodies  of  the  Tyne  and 
the  Wear,  consisting  of  twenty-four  original  airs 
peculiar  to  the  counties  of  Durham  and  Northum- 
berland," published  by  Robert  Topliff  (London, 
folio),  are  too  insignificant  to  supply  the  desidera- 
tum. Besides,  thev  are  too  old  to  serve  for  illus- 
trating the  English  national  songs  of  the  present 
time.  Some  musical  inquirers  have  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  country-people  in  England  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  singing  while  at  their  work  in  the 
fields,  or  when  toward  evening  they  are  returning 
to  their  homes ;  and  that  those  social  gatherings 
during  the  long  winter-evenings,  in  which  the  Ger- 
mans and  other  continental  nations  delight  in  sing- 
ing their  favorite  songs,  are  unknown  to  the  Eng- 
lish rustics.  However,  this  opinion  would  probably 
be  found  to  be  only  partially  correct  if  search  were 
made  in  the  proper  places.  Large  towns  are  not 
the  nurseries  for  the  growth  and  preservation  of 
national  songs ;  and  the  circumstance  of  England 
possessing  many  large  towns  may  be  the  chief 
cause  of  the  apparent  dearth  of  such  songs  in  this 
country.  Still  there  are  in  some  of  the  shires  rath- 
er isolated  districts,  in  which  the  exertions  of  a 
really  musical  collector  would  probably  be  not  en- 
tirely resultless.  We  have  indications  of  this  in 
several  of  the  descriptions  of  English  counties  which 
have  been  published  during  recent  years,  and  in 
which  some  tunes  of  the  country-people  are  given, 
with  explanation  of  the  peculiar  manner  in  which 
they  are  sung  on  certain  occasions.  Likewise  sev- 
eral collections  of  popular  poetry  relating  to  differ- 
ent English  counties,  which  have  appeared  in  print 
since  about  the  middle  of  the  present  century — as, 
for  instance,  "  The  Popular  Rhymes,  etc.,  of  the 
county  of  Berwick,"  by  G.  Henderson  (Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  1856  ;  8vo) ;  "  Ballads  and  Songs  of  Lan- 
cashire," by  J.  Harland  (London,  1865  ;  8vo),  etc. — 
suggest  that  there  must  be,  belonging  to  the  ditties, 
airs  which  have  never  been  written  down,  and  are 
only  orally  preserved  by  the  people.  We  have 
seen  that  Miss  Williams  succeeded  in  bringing  out 
a  number  of  remarkably  fine  airs,  hitherto  unknown 
but  to  the  villagers  in  the  south  of  Wales,  from 
whose  singing  she  committed  them  to  paper.  The 
same  might  perhaps  be  accomplished  in  central 
and  eastern  England ;  and  if  the  airs,  as  appears 
very  likely,  should  prove  less  beautiful  than  those 
of  Wales,  they  might  be  in  every  other  respect 
equally  interesting. 

Of  songs  which  were  popular  in  former  centuries, 
England  possesses,  as  is  well  known,  several  old 
collections  of  considerable  comprehensiveness.  As 
they  may  be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  libraries 
of  many  English  musicians,  I  shall  not  try  the 
patience  of  the  reader  by  enlarging  upon  them. 
Suffice  it  to  point  out  two  or  three  by  way  of  ex- 
ample, 

"  The  Dancing  Master,"  a  collection  of  dance- 
tunes,  has  already  been  alluded  to.  Its  first  edition 
was  published  by  John  Playford,  in  London,  in  the 
year  1651.  Many  of  the  tunes  which  it  contains 
are  airs  of  popular  songs  of  the  time  when  the  book 
was  brought  out. 

"  Wit  and  Mirth  ;  or  Pills  to  purge  Melancholy ; 
being  a  collection  of  the  best  Merry  Ballads  and 
Songs,  old  and  new ;  fitted  to  all  humors,  having 
each  their  proper  tune  for  either  voice  or  instru- 
ment ;  most  of  the  songs  being  new  set,"  by 
Thomas  D'Urfey  (London  ;  1719;  12rao,  six  vols.). 
An  exact  reprint  of  this  work  was  published  by 
Chatto  and  Windus,  London,  1872.  Not  all  the 
tunes  which  it  contains  are  English,  many  are 
Scotch,  others  Irish,  etc.  Moreover,  the  original 
tunes  are  not  unfrequently  distorted  to  adapt 
them  to  the  poetry  written  to  them  by  D'Urfey. 

'•  A  Select  Collection  of  English  Songs,"  by  Jo- 
seph Ritson  (London,  1783,  8v'>,  three  vols.);  with 
an  "  Historical  Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of 
National  Song,"  The  third  volume  contains  the 
musical  notation  of  the  airs.  There  is  also  a  second 
edition  with  additional  songs  and  occasional  notes 
by  Thomas  Park  (London  ;  1813,  8vo,  three  vols.). 
However,  the  great  majority  of  the  airs  printed  in 
Ritson's  "  English  Songs  "  can  evidently  not  be  re- 
garded as  national  airs  in  a  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
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altliuiigh  tbe  tunes  may  have  been  for  some  lime  in 
pojinlar  favor.  Tlie  same  remark  applies  to  the  airs 
in  almost  all  the  English  collections  of  old  songs. 
The  difference  between  a  national  song  (German, 
Volkslied)  and  a  merely  popular  song  (German, 
Voiksthumlkhes  Lied)  is  not  always  distinctly  ob- 
served by  the  English  musicians,  and  the  two  terms 
are  often  used  indiscriminately. 

"  Musical  Illustrations  of  Bishop's  Percy's  Rel- 
iques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry  ;  a  collection  of  old 
ballad  tunes,  etc,  chiefly  from  rare  MSS.  and 
early  printed  books  ;  deciphered  from  the  obsolete 
notation,  and  harmonized  and  arranged  according 
to  modern  usage,"  by  Edward  F.  Rimbault  (London  : 
Cramer,  Beale  and  Co.,  1850;  royal  8vo). 

"  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  lime  ;  a  Collection 
of  ancient  songs,  ballads,  and  dance  tunes,  illustra- 
tive of  the  National  Music  of  England.  With 
short  introductions  to  the  different  reigns,  and  no- 
tices of  the  airs  from  writers  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries ;  also  a  short  account  of  the 
Minstrels,"  by  W.  Chappell.  The  whole  of  the  airs 
harmonized  by  G.  A.  Macfarren  (London  :  Cramer, 
Beale,    and  Chappell,   no    date ;.    royal    8vo,    two 

vols.). 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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Musical  Festival  at  Worcester, 
England. 

September  10. 

The  great  preliminary  to  the  Festival  of  18*78 — 
the  special  opening  service  in  the  nave  of  the  cathe- 
dral— was  all  that  could  have  been  desired. 

The  opening  voluntary  was  a  concerto  by  Han- 
del, with  orchestral  accompaniments,  played  by  Mr. 
C.  H.  Lloyd.  Handel  composed  very  many  such 
concertos,  some  with,  some  without  accompani- 
ments ;  but  no  better  could  have  been  found  to  dis- 
play the  qualities  of  the  new  presentation  instru- 
ment than  the  one  selected  by  the  organist  of 
Gloucester  Cathedral.  That  the  "  Preces  and 
Responses'  were  from  Thomas  Tallis's  Cathedral 
use  may  be  taken  for  granted.  The  Psalms  (50,  51, 
52)  were  eung  to  double  chants  by  Dr.  Elvey  in  F- 
major,  and  Morley  in  V>  minor  ;  to  Dr.  Elvey  being 
assigned  the  first  and  last,  to  Morley  the  more 
plaintive  strain  ("  Have  mercy  upon  me,  0  God") 
that  separates  one  from  the  other.  The  preceding 
"  Venite  "  was  sung  to  what  is  conventionally  styled 
"The  Grand  Chant."  The  "Te  Deum  Laudamus" 
was  Handel's  magnificent  "Dettingen,"  composed  to 
celebrate  a  commemoration  (in  1784)  of  the 
"  famous  victory  "  of  George  IL  Among  the  five 
settings  of  the  Hymn  of  St.  Ambrose  the  Dettingen 
"Te  Deura  "  claims  the  highest  place,  which,  in- 
deed, by  musicians  and  cultivated  amateurs 
generally,  has  always  been  awarded  to  it.  Pur- 
cell's  "  Jubilate "  in  D,  sounded  a  little  primitive 
after  the  inspiration  of  the  Saxon  colossus. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  instinct  with  beauty,  and 
contains  many  passages  of  wonderful  vigor,  which, 
if  Purcell  had  possessed  a  mastery  of  development 
such  as  Handel's,  might  have  formed  material  for  a 
work  which  Handel  himself  would  hardly  have 
disdained  to  acknowledge  as  his  own.  Witness, 
for  example,  the  final  chorus,  "  Glory  be  to  the 
Father,  and  to  the  San,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost," 
with  which,  remembering  a  certain  chorus  in  The 
Messiah  ("  Let  us  break  their  bonds  asunder,")  Han- 
del must  have  been  more  or  less  acquainted.  The 
"Apostles'  Creed"  was  marvellously  impressive. 
The  anthem  after  the  third  Collect — "  Blessing, 
glory,  wisdom,  and  thanks " — the  choral  "  'To 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost"  excepted,  bears  very 
few  signs  of  the  handiwork  of  J.  S.  Bach,  to  whom 
it  has  been  "  attributed."  About  the  "  Old  Hun- 
dredth" with  the  late  Dr.  "Wesley's  ingenious  but 
somewhat  over-elaborated  arrangement,  which 
makes  one  long  for  the  fine  tune  in  its  undis- 
turbed simplicity,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  a 
word. 

The  leading  singers  in  the  "  Te  Deum  "  of  Han- 
del were  Mdme.  Patey ;  Messrs.  Gay,  Wadmore, 
and  Santley ;  Miss  Bertha  Grifiiths,  a  young  con- 
tralto, who  has  a  career  of  real  promise  before  her  ; 
Messrs.  Guy  and  Wadmore  taking  part  in  the  "Ju- 
bilate "  of  Purcell.  Had  it  been  a  concert  instead 
of  a  service  in  the  church  we  might  have  dwelt 
with  satisfaction  upon  the  various  efforts  of  these 
artists  ;  and,  indeed,  allowing  for  certain  inevitable 
shortcomings,  upon  the  whole  musical  performance, 
conducted  by  Mr.  Done,  the  Worcester  organist. 
"We  may  say  in  conclusion  that  the  musical  pait  of 
the  ceremonial  could  scarcely  have  been  otherwise 
than  satisfactory  to  the  congregation  which  filled 
the  sacred  building  in  every  part.       The  sermon, 


preached  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  was  simpl^ 
moderate,  and  to  thepurpcse.  The  learned  prelate 
dwelt  first  upon  the  origin  and  history  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Three  Choirs,  advocating  their  useful- 
ness from  the  beginning.  He  then  tuuched  delicate- 
ly upon  the  recent  controversy  which  in  1875 
entirely  changed  the  old  method  of  procedure, 
balancing  with  extreme  fairness  the  not  to  be  disre- 
garded because  thoroughly  conscientious  scruples  of 
the  one  side  against  the  sufficiently  intelligible 
prejudices  of  the  other  for  the  preservation  of  a 
long-standing  order  of  things,  looking  forward  with 
hope  to  the  time  when  further  concessions  might  be 
asked,  and,  for  the  interests  of  all,  accepted  without 
difficulty. 

The  weather  has  been  of  the  brightest,  and  all 
Worcester  may  be  said  to  be  out  of  doors,  except 
those  fortunate  individuals  who  were  able  to  obtain 
free  access  to  the  cathedral,  or  those  who  can  afford 
to  purchase  tickets  for  the  brilliant  evening  concert 
in  the  College  Hall.  All  the  way  from  Foregate 
Street  and  High  Street  to  the  cathedral  was  dense- 
ly thronged,  and  at  certain  points  almost  impassa- 
ble. That  the  Worcester  people  exult  in  the  revival 
of  their  festival  more  or  less  upon  its  old  basis  must 
strike  every  visitor  in  the  city.  AVitness  the  flags 
and  streamers  from  house  to  house  in  most  of  the 
principal  thoroughfares,  which  look  all  the  flauntier 
and  gayer  under  the  influence  of  the  sunshine  ; 
witness,  in  short,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  city, 
which  never  looked  more  full  of  teeming  life. 

The  performance  in  the  cathedral  to-night  was 
attended,  by  a  vast  concourse  of  lovers  of  sacred 
music,  which,  the  programme  taken  into  considera- 
tion, is  no  matter  for  surprise.  The  first  part  of 
The  Creation,  with  Mdlle.  Albani  and  Mr.  Santley 
in  the  leading  parts,  was  enough  to  account  for  it. 
The  Creation  is  always  an  attraction  at  these  pro- 
vincial Festivals,  and  with  singers  who  can  give 
"  Rolling  with  foaming  billows,"  as  can  Mr.  S.intley, 
or  "  With  verdure  clad,"  as  can  Mdlle.  Albani,  be- 
comes doubly  so.  No  audible  expressions  of  ap- 
proval are  permitted  on  these  occasions,  but  the 
sensation  created  by  these  genuine  artists  could  not 
be  mistaken.  The  tenor  part  was  assigned  to  that 
promising  young  singer,  Mr.  Guy,  who  acquitted 
himself  well,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  performance, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Done,  was  highly  cred- 
itable. The  Creation  was  followed  by  Mozart's  im- 
mortal Requiem,  in  which  the  leading  parts  were 
admirably  sustained  by  Miss  Anna  Williams,  Mdme. 
Patey,  Messrs.  Edward  Lloyd  and  Santley,  the 
execution  generally  being  good.  The  concert, 
unusually  and  unnecessarily  long,  terminated  with 
Mendelssohn's  superb  Hym'i  of  Praise. 

The  orchestral  introduction  was  played  with 
great  spirit,  while  the  choral  parts  showed  the 
Worcester  conglomerate  of  singers  at  their  best. 
The  principal  vocalists  in  this  great  work  were 
Mdlle.  Albani,  Miss  Anna  Williams,  and  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Lloyd,  who  all  distinguished  themselves 
as  artists  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  music. 

September  11. 

The  oratorio  of  to-day  was  Elijah,  which  has 
taken  a  place  so  near  to  Tlie  Messiah  that  tor  the 
most  part,  during  a  long  series  of  years,  no  festival 
programme  has  been  considered  wholly  complete 
without  it. 

The  performance,  for  the  most  part  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Done,  was  one  of  the  best  that  has 
ever  been  heard  at  any  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Three  Choirs.  When  it  is  stated  that  the  whole  of 
the  music  which  Mendelssohn  has  put  into  the  lips 
of  the  Prophet  was  allotted  to  Mr.  Santley,  it  will 
be  at  once  understood  that  the  grand  central  figure 
in  this  sacred  musico-Biblical  drama  (for  drama  it 
undoubtedly  is,  just  as  much  as  many  of  the  orato- 
rios of  Handel)  was  powerfully  represented.  Since 
Staudigl,  the  original,  no  artist  has  declaimed  the 
recitatives  or  sung  the  airs  belonging  to  this  ardu- 
ous character  so  admirably  as  Mr.  Santley.  Some 
Elijahs  (as,  for  instance,  Herr  Formes,  the  late  Mr. 
Weiss,  and  Herr  Stockhausen)  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  delivery  of  the  recitatives,  others 
(like  Signor  Belletti)  in  the  more  florid  parts,  .but 
our  English  baritone  combines  both  requisites,  and 
it  is  hard  to  decide  which  he  renders  best,  the  slow 
airs,  "  Lord  God  of  Abraham  "  and  "  It  is  enough," 
or  tlie  furious  denunciation,  "  Is  not  His  word  like 
a  fire  ?  "  which  calls  for  a  sustained  rapidity  of  ut- 
terance by  no  means  easy  to  acquire.  The  soprano 
music  in  the  first  part  was  divided  between  Misses 
Anna  Williams  and  Mary  Davies,  the  largest  share 
of  it  in  the  second  devolving  upon  Mdme.  Albani, 
who,  in  the  pathetic  admonition,  "  Hear  ye  Israel," 
with   its    emphatic  sequel,  "  Be  not  afraid  " — the 


first  impressed  with  genuine  feeling,  the  last  notice- 
able for  the  enthusiasm  which  the  accomplished 
songstress  threw  into  her  task — created,  not  for  the 
first  time,  a  profound  impression.  Miss  Anna  Wil- 
liams did  herself  high  credit,  both  in  the  duet  (with 
chorus),  ■'  Bow  down  Thine  ear  to  our  prayer,"  in 
which  she  was  associated  with  Miss  Bertha  Grif- 
fiths, the  very  promising  young  contralto  of  whom 
we  spoke  yesterday,  and  in  the  beautiful  duet, 
"  What  have  1  to  do  with  thee,  0  man  of  God?" 
which  Mendelssohn  found  so  much  difficulty  lo 
shape  so  as  to  satisfy  his  exacting  self-criticism. 
Here  her  partner  was  Mr.  Santley.  The  more  im- 
portant music  appertaining  to  the  contralto  voice 
was  assigned  to  our  reigning  queen  of  contraltos. 
Mdme.  Patey,  who  gave  to  the  grand  scene  with 
Jezebel  and  the  people — the  climax  of  which  is  that 
superb  alter-thought,  the  chorus,  "  Woe  to  him,  he 
shall  perish " — all  the  requisite  force  and  vigor, 
while  imparting  to  the  peaceful  and  melodious 
homily,  "  0  rest  in  the  Lord,"  the  true  devotional 
expression  upon  which  its  persuasiveness  mainly 
depends.  Nevertheless,  an  opportunity  of  winning 
distinction  was  vouchsafed  also  to  Miss  Bertha  Grif- 
fiths, in  the  plaintive  apostrophe  of  the  Israelitish 
woman;  and  of  this  she  took  fair  advantage,  justi- 
fying the  hopes  entertained  of  her.  The  fresh 
young  voice  of  Miss  Mary  Davies,  too,  was  favora- 
bly heard  in  the  scene  where  Elijah  sends  forth  the 
boy,  repeatedly,  to  look  for  signs  of  coming  rain — 
the  prologue,  as  all  musical  readers  know,  to  the 
chorus,  "  Thanks  be  to  God,"  which  brings  the 
first  part  of  the  oratorio  magnificently  to  an  end. 

The  tenor  music  was  divided  between  Mr.  Guy 
and  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd.  Mr.  Guy  gave  with  ex- 
cellent taste  the  admonition  of  the  Prophet  Obadi- 
ah,  "  If  with  all  your  hearts  ye  truly  seek  Me ; " 
Mr.  Lloyd  creating  a  more  than  ordinary  sensation 
in  "  Then  shall  the  righteous  shine  forth,"  the  con- 
solatory announcement  to  true  believers  of  the  joy 
and  eternal  happiness  that  await  them.  Never, 
perhaps,  has  the  popular  tenor  been  happier  in 
his  delivery  of  this,  in  its  way,  incomparable 
song. 

Nearly  all  the  concerted  music  in  which  the  ar 
tists  enumerated  variously  took  part,  including  Mr. 
Wadmore,  a  thoroughly  capable  musician,  was 
well  and  effectively  rendered.  The  quartet,  "  Cast 
thy  burden  upon  the  Lord,"  and  the  unaccompanied 
trio,  "Lift  thine  eyes  to  the  mountains,"  the  former 
.illotted  to  Miss  Anna  Williams,  Mdme.  Patey,  Mr." 
Guy,  and  Mr.  Wadmore,  the  latter  to  Mdme.  Alba- 
ni, Miss  Mary  Davies,  and  Mdme.  Patey — each  a 
gem  in  its  way — were  cases  in  point.  "These,  like 
the  solo  air,  "  0  rest  in  the  Lord,"  had  the  old  cus- 
tom remained  when  the  bishop  or  any  othfer  digni- 
tary in  his  place  had  but  to  make  a  sign  which  was 
equivalent  to  a  command,  would  surely  have  been 
repeated.  So,  in  fact,  would  certain  of  the  chorus- 
es, but  happily  no  such  ex  officio  authority  is  en- 
forced in  these  days  of  innovation  and  reform. 
Thus  Elijah  was  heard  from  one  end  to  the  other 
without  interruption,  the  only  way  that  enables  us 
to  appreciate  it  properly.  The  choral  singing  was 
in  several  instances  far  above  the  average  of  Festi- 
val performances.  Here  Mendelssohn  is  as  strong 
— -stronger,  indeed,  if  that  were  possible — than  in 
his  airs,  duets,  trios,  and  quartets,  which  give  such 
charming  variety  to  his  oratorio.  Nothing  could 
have  been  much  better  than  the  choruses  of  the 
Baalite  priests,  "Thanks  be  to  God,"  "Woe  to  him," 
etc.,  on  the  one  hand  ;  or  than  those  more  tuneful 
and  placid  choruses,  "  Blessed  are  the  men  that 
fear  Him,"  "He  watching  over  Israel,"  and  "He 
that  shall  endure  to  the  end  shall  be  saved,"  on  the 
other.  Not  less  to  be  commended  was  "Holy,  holy, 
holy  is  God  the  Lord,"  a  "  sanctus  "  which  in  sim- 
ple grandeur  has  never  been  surpassed.  The  or- 
chestra was  almost  irreproachable  from  the  over- 
ture to  the  conclusion;  and,  in  short,  the  perform- 
ance altogether  left  very  little  to  desire.  'The  first 
evening  concert  brought  a  very  large  audience  to 
the  College  Hall.  The  programme  included  Stern- 
dale  Bennett's  May  Queen  j  the  first  movement  of 
Beethoven's  violin  concerto,  splendidly  played  by 
M.  Sainton ;  Mozart's  Symphony  in  G  minor,  and 
the  miscellaneous  selections,  in  which  Mdme.  Patey, 
Miss  Anna  Williams,  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  and  other 
leading  singers  took  part. 

September  12. 
Dr.  Philip  Armes,  organist  of  Durham  Cathedral, 
a  .young  musician,  from  whom  much  is  to  be  expect- 
ed, was  lucky  in  finding  a  place  for  his  sacred  can- 
tata, or  "short"  oratorio,  Hezekiah,  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Worcester  Festival,  and  still  more 
lucky  In  obtaining  so  satisfactory  a  performance  as 
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that  given,  under  his  personal  direction,  this  day 
at  the  Cathedral.  The  late  Mr.  Peirson  and  our 
admirable  song  composer,  Mr.  J.  L.  Hatton,  had 
each  written  an  oratorio  to  texts  derived  from  the 
same  source^  the  first  of  which  was  produced  at  the 
Norwich  Festival  of  1869,  the  last  in  ISI'J,  at  the 
wisely-managed  Sydenham  concerts  in  the  Crystal 
Palace,  where  so  much  that  is  new  and  tentative,  as 
well  as  so  much  that  is  old  and  religiously  venerat- 
ed, may  be  heard.  Thus  Dr.  Armes  is  the  third 
English  musician  of  our  time  who  has  chosen  a  part 
of  the  reign  of  the  good  king  Hezekiah  for  his 
theme.  The  words,  from  Isaiah,  are  in  a  great 
measure  a  recapitulation  of  what  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Second  Book  of  Kings.  The  Durham  organist, 
who,  we  believe,  is  answerable  for  the  selection  of 
these  sentences,  which,  though  used  more  or  less  at 
random,  are  chiefly  indebted  to  chapters  26,  27,  and 
28  of  the  book  of  the  great  prophet,  unlike  Mr. 
Pierson  and  Mr.  Hatton,  has  made  no  attempt  to 
arrange  his  materials  in  what  is  conventional!}' 
termed,  even  when  oratorios  are  referred  to,  n 
"  dramatic  "  shape.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  content 
with  the  simple  narrative,  appropriate  illustrations, 
and  comments  on  the  events  occurring  from  the 
Invasion  of  the  Assyrian  monarch,  Sennacherib,  to 
the  deliverance  of  Judah,  Hezekiah's  devout  prayer 
and  the  prolongation  of  his  life  for  fifteen  years,  bj- 
the  mercy  of  the  Almighty,  whose  wrath  was  excit- 
ed because  the  King  of  Judah  had  despoiled  Jeho- 
vah's temple  of  its  treasures  and  ornaments,  in  order 
to  pacify  Sennacherib  and  be  quit  of  that  ruthless 
and  powerful  foe.  That  anything  in  the  dramatic 
style  could  be  made  out  of  this  is  improbable,  and 
the  reticence  of  Dr.  Armes  was  not  only  modest  but 
prudent.  Another  word  about  his  book,  or  rather 
compilation  of  texts,  would  be  superfluous.  In  his 
music  the  young  composer  exhibits  a  like  discre- 
tion, neither  aiming  too  high,  nor  descending  too 
low.  It  is,  in  fact,  of  level  merit  throughout,  here 
and  there  displaying  certain  evidences  of  power, 
and  here  and  there  a  command  of  contrapuntal  de- 
vices which,  never  to  be  acquired  without  diligent 
and  unremitting  study,  is  a  proof  that  he  who  has 
succeeded  in  acquiring  it,  to  a  more  or  less  extent, 
reverences  the  art  in  which  he  aspires  to  excel,  dis- 
daining the  example  of  too  many,  who,  looking  at 
it  as  a  mere  plaything,  either  degrade  it  by  trivial- 
ities, or,  wcrse  still,  disregarding  the  foundation 
upon  which  all  must  be  built,  vainly  attempt  soar- 
ing upwards  with  untutored  wings,  forgetful  that 
that  "scorner  of  the  ground,"  Shelley's  Skylark,  a 
born  singer,  having  nothing  to  learn  beyond  what 
Heaven  had  given,  could — 

"  In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art  "— 
improvise  tune  not  the  less  enchanting  because  to 
our  human  understanding  formless.  Dr.  Armes 
does  not  belong  to  this  class  of  ambitious  enthusi- 
asts, who  (to  drop  the  metaphor  of  wings)  would 
fain  run  before  they  have  learnt  to  walk.  He  is, 
beyond  doubt,  an  earnest,  assiduous  student,  re- 
solved to  do  the  very  best  with  such  aptitude  as  he 
owes  to  nature.  This  is  clearly  pronounced  through- 
out his  oratorio,  which,  if  revealing  nowhere  any 
absolute  signs  of  originality,  is  marked  by  not  a 
few  passages  that  at  once  strike  by  their  vigor 
and  interest  by  their  genuine  and  unobtrusive  ex- 
pression. 

As  we  have  suggested,  he  was  fortunate  in  ob- 
taining a  performance  calculated  in  every  respect 
to  give  due  significance  to  his  work.  Orchestra, 
chorus,  and  leading  singers — Miss  Anna  Williams, 
Mdme.  Patey,  Messrs.  E.  Lloyd  and  Wadmore — did 
their  utmost  for  the  music  of  the  English  composer, 
to  whose  grateful  acknowledgments  they  are  well 
entitled.  This  day's  performance  included  Men- 
delsohn's exquisite  setting  of  the  55th  Psalm,  with 
Mdme.  Albani's  no  less  exquisite  interpretation  of 
the  solo  part,  and  finished  up  with  Spohr's  Last 
Judgment. 

September  13. 
That  this  most  brilliant  and  successful  meeting 
came  to  an  end  with  The  Messiah,  the  only  work  of 
the  kind  to  which  Handel  himself  applied  the  de- 
nomination of  "  Sacred  Oratorio,"  will  be  taken  for 
granted. — London  Times. 


Music  in  Leipzig, 

[Correspondence  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin.] 

Leipzig,  Sept.  9th,  1878.— During  the  Summer,  as  mild, 
though  wet,  here,  as  unusually  dry  and  severe  in  Ameri- 
ca, your  correspondent  was  rusticating  in  a  retired  cor- 
ner of  Saxony,  away  from  music  and  musicians,  fondly 


recalling  the  many  pleasant  and  interesting  incidents 
of  last  Winter's  sojourn  in  Leipzig.  Since  his  return, 
glaring  announcements  have  been  posted  all  over  the 
city,  telling  an  astonished  people  that  the  present  Fall 
will  witness  the  continuation  of  Ricliard  Wagner's 
Trilogy,  T/te  Nibelung's  Ring,  in  the  performances  of 
Siegfried  and  Q'viterddmmerung ,  which  were  preceded, 
as  may  not  be  forgotten,  by  Rheingold  and  Die  Walkiire 
last  Spring.  The  undersigned  must  confess,  with  all 
meekness  and  due  respect  tor  the  distinguished  poet, 
that  he  contemplates  the  coming  performance  witli  a 
feeling  akin  to  horror.  To  sit  in  a  closely  packed  thea- 
tre from  5  to  1  o'clock,  listening  to  what  is  certainly  not 
a  drama,  nor  an  opera,  endeavoring  or  pretending  to  be 
both  and  is  neither,  cannot  be  called  a  pleasure;  inas- 
much,however,as  "Gotterdaramerung"  for  instance, will 
show  what  patience  and  energy  may  accomplish,  espec- 
ially on  the  part  of  vocalists  and  instrumentalists,  as 
well  as  prove  to  what  extent  an  author  may  go  without 
being  indignantly  repulsed  as  an  arrogant  charlatan,  it 
may  readily  be  accepted  as  worth  hearing  and  seeing; 
but  are  not  those  to  be  pitied  who,  for  these  reasons, 
and  in  order  to  have  an  own  opinion  of  these  much- 
spoken-of  tone-dramas  (tone-executions,  in  one  sense, 
would  be  more  pertinent),  must  submit  to  all  the  torture 
and  agony  inseparably  linked  with  the  gaining  of  this 
questionable  satisfaction?  Only  a  raving  Wagnerite, 
or  one  blunted  to  all  that  is  beautiful  in  art,  accessible 
only  by  the  hugely  abnormal,  will  differ  from  the  fore 
going. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  in  regard  to 
the  plays  themselves,  all  must  agree  that  Marie  Wilt, 
Unger  and  Schelper,  as  " Brunnhikle,"  "Siegfried," 
and  "  Der  Wanderer,"  will  be  grand  interpreters  and 
representers  of  their  respective  parts.  The  orchestra, 
also,  second  to  none  in  the  world,  and  conducted  by 
Sucher,  a  devoted  disciple  of  Wagner,  is  sure  to  take 
care  of  its  part  even  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  most  ex- 
acting. There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  per- 
formances here  will,  in  many  respects,  at  least,  equal 
those  of  liayreuth,  which  were  given,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, under  the  most  favored  circumstances  possible, 
and  leave  in  the  shade  completely  those  of  Munich  and 
other  cities.  Rehearsals  have  been  going  on  for  some 
time,  whose  severity  cannot  be  mistaken  from  the  fact 
that  all  operatic  representations  have  been  suspended 
for  the  time  being.  In  due  time  I  will  refer  to  the  re- 
sults and  success  of  the  performances. 

With  longing  pleasure  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts,  be- 
ginning in  October,  will  be  looked  for  by  all  true  lovers 
of  music.  Capellmeister  Reinecke,  with  browned  feat- 
ures and  in  excellent  health,  has  just  returned  from  the 
Tyrol.  From  him  the  subscriber  has  learned  that  Mr. 
S.  B.  Mills,  the  New  York  pianist,  will  be  the  soloist  of 
the  first  concert,  and.  it  is  to  be  hoped,  with  a  success 
commensurate  with  his  great  abilities;  but  audiences 
are  tickle,  often  spoiled,  and  not  seldom  ill-humored; 
hence,  applause  is  not  the  safest  standard  by  which  to 
measure  an  artist's  merits  or  demerits.  Luckily  Mr. 
Mills  has  a  too  substantial  reputation  to  be  easily  shat- 
tered and  he  comes  more  favoring  than  to  be  favored. 
Mills  is  probably  the  first  American  representative  of 
music  who  will  have  presented  himself  as  an  artist  be- 
fore a  Gewandhaus  audience ;  therefore,  if  from  no  oth- 
er, at  least  from  a  patriotic  point  of  view,  I  wish  him 
the  fullest  measure  of  success. 

Leipzig,  at  present,  harbors  two  other  prominent 
Amei lean  artists,  Perabo  and  Dresel,  both  from  Boston. 
Mr.  Richard  Zeckwer,  of  your  city,  was  here  for  a  few 
days  during  July.  His  pressing  duties  at  home,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Musical  Academy,  unfortunately  pre- 
vented him  from  delaying  his  departure  until  the  open- 
ing of  the  musical  season. 

The  Euterpe  institution  has  not  yet  made  any  an- 
nouncement of  its  usual  concerts.  It  would  be  a  matter 
of  deep  regret  if  they  should  have  to  be  missed;  but 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  making  a  virtue  of  necessity, 
and  such  a  necessity  might  just  possibly  make  itself  felt 
this  year  more  than  ever  before.  Purely  as  a  matter  of, 
perhaps,  general  interest,  and  in  contradiction  of  cer- 
tain rumors  concerning  Gilmore's  Band,  it  may  be  stat- 
ed that  it  gave  three  Garden  Concerts  in  this  city  in 
July,  before  audiences  numbering  upwards  of  two 
thousand. 

John  F.  Himmelsbach. 


New  York  Philharmonic.  A  correspondent  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  (Sept.  26)  writes  : — 

By  the  time  this  reaches  you  Theodore  Thomas  will 
have  concluded  his  musical  labors  in  the  metropolis, 
and  be  free  to  enter  upon  his  five  years  engagement  in 
the  West.  He  has  rented  his  house,  consigned  his  fur- 
niture to  the  shippers,  and  has  labeled  his  goods  and 
himself  to  Cincinnati.  The  talk  about  raising  ten  thou- 
sand a  year  or  so  to  keep  him  here  proved  to  be,  like 
several  former  grand  schemes  for  a  Thomas  music-hall 
and  endowment  fund,  all  talk.  The  Brooklyn  Philhar- 
monic Society  seems  to  have  taken  the  only  actual  step 
in  testing  the  willingness  of  the  Cincinnati  directors  to 
allow  Mr.  Thomas  to  come  East  every  winter  to  conduct 
the  Philharmonic  concerts.  The  willingness  was  not 
manifest  enough  to  encourage  the  inquirers,  and  new 
talent  will  probably  at  once  be  sought.  The  New  York 
Philharmonic  Society  is  in  a  ferment  of  excitement 
over  the  recent  election.    It  had  been  predicted  with 


confidence  that  Dr.  Damrosch,  whose  popular  concert 
venture  last  season  was  very  attractive,  if  not  very  re- 
munerative, would  be  chosen  to  succeed  Mr.  Thomas 
•TS  Philharmonic  conductor.  It  turned  out,  however, 
that  there  was  a  strong  opposition  to  Dr.  Dainroseh. 
His  ability  as  a  musician  was  not  questioned,  but  his 
qualifications  for  leadership  were  not  equally  admitted. 
It  was  urged  that  he  had  tried  his  hand  at  conducting 
the  Philharmonic,  and  without  the  success  desired  by 
the  society  and  attained  by  Mr.  Thomas  in  a  single  sea- 
son. Mr.  Adolf  Neuendorf,  who  had  gained  reputation 
as  a  skillful  coniluctor,  was  put  forward  by  the  opposi- 
tion, and  clei  ted  bv  a  clean  majority,  much  to  the  con- 
fusion of  Dr.  Damrosch's  atlherents.  Since  this  quiet 
stroke,  discontent  and  dissatisfaction  have  been  brew- 
ing, and  it  is  rumored  that  a  break  in  the  membership 
of  the  society  will  result.  This  svould  be  more  deplora- 
ble than  the  loss  of  Jlr.  Thomas.  With  the  Philharmon- 
ic society  strong  and  harmonious.  New  York  is  certain 
of  good  music,  independent  of  the  coming  or  going  of 
any  individual.  Without  this  society  there  is  no  assur- 
ance beyond  the  field  of  opera. 


CuicAriO.— The  second  concert  given  at  the  Taberna- 
cle last  evening  by  the  Kellogg-Cary  Troupe,  if  that  is 
the  name  of  it,  was,  in  every  essential  respect,  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  first.  The  audience  was  about  the  same  in 
numbers.  The  programme  was  of  the  same  popular  and 
miscellaneous  character.  The  main  point  of  difference 
was  in  the  encore  business.  At  the  first  concert  the  au- 
dience got  ten  encores  out  of  sixteen  numbers.  Last 
night  the  crowd,  reinforced  by  some  enthusiastic  rural 
visitors  from  Michigan,  put  in  a  little  sharper  work,  and 
got  eleven  encores  out  of  sixteen  numbers. 

Miss  Kellogg  and  Miss  Cary  were  the  central  figures 
of  the  entertainment,  hut,  judged  by  the  encores,  Levy 
was  the  lion  of  the  evening,  and  blew  himself  further 
into  the  good  graces  of  the  audience  than  the  two  sing- 
ers could  carry  themselves  with  the  voice.  They  took  a 
single  encore  for  each  number,  but  Levy  carried  off  one 
for  his  first  number  and  three  for  his  second,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  succeeded  in  getting  through  with 
English  and  Scotch  ballads, the  "Sweet  Bye-and-Bye," 
"  Robin  Adair,"  "  Yankee  Doodle,"  the  grand  aria  from 
"  Robert,"  and  several  variations.  Miss  Kellogg  sub- 
stituted the  "  Fors  e  Ini,"  from  "Traviata,"  for  Eckert's 
"  Swiss  S.mg,"  and  for  her  encore  sani)-  •'  The  Old  Folks 
at  Home,"  upon  the  basis  of  ihe  color-line  in  music 
which  Nilsson  established.  For  her  second  number,  she 
sang  a  very  captivating  Gypsy  song  from  the  new  oper.i 
of  "  Carmen,"  which  she  has  been  studying  this  summer 
with  a  view  to  its  performance  this  season.  It  is  a 
dainiy  little  jingle,  full  of  bright  <olor,  and  very  char- 
acteristic in  rhythm,  .ind  she  sang  it  delightfully,  re- 
ceiving, of  course,  the  inevitable  encore,  to  which  she 
replied  with  a  ballad  wlii.  h  shall  be  nameless,  but  is  full 
of  very  excellent  advice  to  those  whose  fancies  lightly 
turn  to  love.  Miss  Cary  was  very  warmly  received,  and 
sang  for  her  programme  numbers  the  "Tempo  passato," 
a  romanzaotGordigiani,  and  Pease's  ballad,  "Just  as 
of  01(1,"  anil  for  her  encores,  Claiibel's  "  We'd  better 
bide  a  wee,"  and  "The  Lowland  Lassie."  The  other 
artists,  Itosnati,  Conly,  Lleblinsr,  and  Mme.  Maretzek, 
hut  very  efiieient  assistance  in  filling  out  the  pro- 
gramme, and  were  handsomely  rewarded  by  the  3.\\A\- 
ence.— Chicago  Tribune,  Oct.  2. 


Mr.  Joseph  Bird,  whose  death  at  the  age  of  sixty, 
nine  years  occurred  in  Watertown  on  Monday,  was  a 
teacher  of  music  well  known  in  Boston  and  its  suburbs 
for  the  last  forty-five  years.  Self-taught  in  the  elements 
of  the  art  while  engaged  at  the  blacksmith's  forge,  he 
early  left  his  trade  to  teach  others,  forming  classes  in 
churches  and  halls  in  nearly  all  the  towns  within  a  ra- 
dius of  twenty  miles  of  his  home.  Probably  no  man  not 
in  public  life  was  better  known  than  he,  and  thousands 
will  gratefully  acknowledge  him  as  the  first  to  awaken 
in  tbem  an  interest  in  singing  as  a  pastime.  Of  com- 
inauding  presence,  genial  manners,  full  of  anecdotes 
illustrative  of  his  teachings,  his  presence  with  his  deep 
bass  voice  was  always  welcome  in  the  villages  where  his 
schools  were  formed.  As  an  organizer  of  church  choirs 
his  services  were  in  great  demand  for  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  during  which  time  he  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  He  was  the 
first  official  teacher  of  music  in  the  schools  of  Cambridge 
and  several  of  the  surrounding  towns,  and  was  the  pion- 
eer in  many  reforms  effected  in  the  government  of  his 
native  place.  Public-spirited  in  the  highest  degree,  he 
gratuitously  devoted  the  last  years  of  his  useful  life  to 
improving  the  facilities  for  extinguishing  fires,  aiivo- 
cating  and  illustrating  the  importance  of  attacking 
fires  in  their  incipiency  with  single  hand  apparatus, 
't'hough  ridiculed  liy  the  firemen  of  the  day  as  he  ap- 

{iroaclied  a  burning  barn  or  dwelling  with  his  simple 
nicket  and  hand  pump,  his  success  in  a  good  average  of 
instances  in  demonstrating  the  practibility  of  his  theory 
has  letl  to  the  general  introduction  of  apparatus  since 
variedly  improved  for  the  safety  of  the  stores,  dwell- 
ings, and  shipping  of  this  and  other  countries.  His 
persistency  in  pursuing  this  idea  was  characteristic  of 
the  man  in  his  other  undertakings,  and  his  pointed 
writings  upon  the  subject,  in  press  and  pamphlet, 
showed  a  practical  knowledge  that  carried  conviction 
with  it.  He  lived  to  see  his  pet  scheme  carried  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue,  though  without  pecuniary  profit  to  him- 
self. Mr.  T'ird  leaves  a  widow  and  a  large  family  of 
adult  children  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  generous  and 
large-hearted  husband  and  father.—  Transcript,  Oct.  2. 
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The  Cambridge  Art  Circle.  In  the  hope  of  com- 
bining entertainment  with  instruction,  says  the  Literary 
Worldy  this  club  was  formed  about  two  years  ago.  It  is 
divided  into  the  Musical,  the  Histrionic,  the  Literary, 
and  the  Art  Departments,  the  latter  including  Painting, 
Sculpture,  and  Architecture.  A  committee  of  fonr,  two 
ladies  and  two  gentlemen,  have  charge  of  each  division. 
The  chairman  or  chief  of  each  committee,  and  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Circle  constitute  the  executive  committee, 
to  whom  is  intrusted  the  power  to  receive  new  members 
and  to  arrange  most  of  the  business  matters.  The  en- 
tertainments are  given  by  the  four  departments  in  turn, 
the  meetings  of  the  club  being  held  once  a  fortnight  at 
the  residence  of  some  member.  The  Circle  numbers 
about  one  hundred,  and  is  particularly  rich  in  musical 
and  artisticaJ  talent.  The  Artcomraittee  has  followed 
from  the  firstja  definite  plan,  presenting  by  essays,  con 
versations,  and  illustration,  a  history^  of  the  fine  arts 
from  the  earliest  times.  For  instance,  the  programme 
of  one  evening  was  a  paper  on  Egyptian  temples, 
another  upon  Egyptian  painting,  followed  by  an  infor- 
mal talk  about  the  sculpture  of  the  time,  illustrated  by 
stereoptic  views.  We  have  now  reached  the  history  of 
mediaeval  art,  and  find  our  interest  increasing  as  we 
progress.  The  Histrionic  committee  have  pursued  a 
similar  course,  having  considered  the  Greek,  Roman, 
and  German  drama.  One  of  their  recent  choice  pro- 
grammes was  devoted  to  Goethe  and  Schiller.  Remin- 
iscences of  Weimar,  given  by  one  who  had  lingered 
there  with  reverent  step,  were  followed  by  a  biographi- 
cal sketch  of  each  author,  and  admirably  read  selec- 
tions from  Faust  and  Wallenstein.  The  Musical  enter- 
tainments have  followed  no  particular  plan,  but  have 
always  been  of  a  high  order.  Sometimes  a  first-class  con- 
cert of  vocal  and  instrumental  music;  occasionally  an 
evening  with  one  author,  an  essay  upon  his  life,  illus- 
trated by  some  of  his  most  famous  compositions.  One 
holiday  meeting  was  given  to  Handel's  Messiah,  the 
leading  choruses  being  rendered  by  a  double  quartet  of 
fine  voices,  and  the  solos  given  by  members  of  the  Han- 
del and  Haydn  Society,  whom  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
count  among  our  members.  The  Literal^  committee 
has  not  heretofore  kei>t  to  any  chronological  order  in 
the  authors  it  has  considered,  but  has  usually  given  us  a 
pleasant  surprise. 

A.  L.  H. 


\M%  %mxm\  0f  Pnsir. 


August  AVilhelmj.  The  great  violinist's  d^but 
in  New  York,  on  Thursday  evening,  September  26, 
seems  to  have  been  only  moderately  well  attended. 
The  Times  gives  the  following  description  of  the  ar- 
tist and  his  playing:  "  The  violinist  is,  perhaps,  some- 
what over  six  feet  in  height,  well-built  and  has  a  head 
which  recalls  somewhat  that  of  Beethoven.  The  pose 
is  of  the  easiest  and  most  natural  kind.  The  body 
hardly  sways  at  all.  When  the  violin  calls  for  some 
coup  d^archet  of  extraordinary  vigor,  it  is  the  artist's 
head  and  arm  which  move  alone.  Endowed  with  a 
singularly  powerful  physique,  Herr  Wilhelmj  is  ena- 
bled to  draw  from  his  instrument  its  utmost  vibratory 
power.  The  volume  of  sonority  pours  out  in  amplest 
measure.  There  are  no  strident  sounds,  no  sacrifice  of 
delicacy.  Complicated  movements,  where  the  fingei  ing 
must  be  perfectly  just,  are  never  impaired  by  a  false 
vigor,  but  are  given  with  crisp  accuracy.  Apart  from 
mechanical  excellence,  that  mere  Tnaestria  de  Varchetj 
Wllhelmj's  musical  art  is  pervaded  with  a  broad  and 
noble  feeling.  Those  exceeding  difficulties  which  are 
known  to  exist  in  the  Paganini  concerto  seemed  to  play 
themselves,  so  little  perceptible  were  they.  It  was  in 
the  paraphrase  of  the  Preislied  of  Wagner  that  ampteur 
and  noble  sentiment  were  most  distinguishable .  It  was 
masculine  art  in  its  grandest  conception  which  took 
this  fhema  and,  withoutfalse  ornament  or  a  single  trick, 
brought  it  superbly  through  to  its  conclusion.  Applause 
here  was  given  without  stint,  for  the  best  musical  inter- 
pretation we  have  ever  had  of  Wagner  was  now  heard 
for  the  first  time.  Ernst's  better  known  "  Airs  Hon- 
grois,''  replete  with  quaint  melody,  thougn  bristling  at 
times  with  difficulties,  allowed  the  artist  to  give  that 
true  sad  and  pensive  style  which  distinguishes  these 
touching  melodies.  What  can  we  say  of  the  tone  Herr 
Wilhelmj  produces  from  his  violin?  His  is  not  a  school 
ot  violence.  The  vibrations  are  so  true,  must  be  so 
acoustically  correct,  that  their  purity  alone  gives  them 
their  perfect  intensity.  The  bow  movement,  the  return- 
ing of  the  archet  on  the  strings,  is  imperceptible.  The 
great  distinguishing  trait  of  this  master  is  the  truthful, 
unexaggerated  sentiment  which  he  possesses." 

The  Tribune  critic  is  rapturous  in  bis  comments;  "No 
sitch  scene  as  that  of  last  night  has  been  witnessed  in 
Steinway  Hall  since  Rubinstein  stormed  the  town,  six 
years  ago.  Even  that  memorable  triumph  has  been  sur- 
passed by  the  overwhelming  success  of  Wilhelmj.  The 
great  violinist  has  captured  us  all.  He  has  dazzled  us 
by  his  brilliant  and  perfect  technique :  he  has  excited  us 
by  his  fiery  spirit ;  he  lias  awed  us  by  an  indescribably 
serene  sense  of  force,  and  he  has  seized  upon  our  sym- 
pathies. •  •  •  When  he  stands  before  us,  tall 
shapely,  nobly  poised,  with  a  magnificent  head,  a  fresh, 
open,  handsome,  winning  face^  a  clear  blue  eye,  a  gen- 
ial smile,  a  manner  that  is  majestic  from  its  very  sim- 
plicity, we  cannot  help  thinking  of  a  beautiful  and 
lovely  giant."(  I) 
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How  Chorus  Parts  ought  to  be  Printed. 

Every  person  who  has  ever  taken  part  in,  or  been 
present  at,  the  rehearsals  of  an  Oratorio  or  of  any 
formidable  choral  composition — at  all  events  every 
earnest  and  hard-working  musical  conductor,  knows 
teo  well  the  numerous  drawbacks  and  annoyances 
that  always  waste  a  very  solid  portion  of  the  few 
and  precious  hours  in  which  it  is  possible  ta  bring 
together  several  hundred  singers  for  such  practice. 
The  continual  stoppings  to  correct  an  error,  wheth- 
er in  the  singers  or  in  the  copy  that  they  sing  from  ; 
the  losing  the  place,  and  the  long  time  it  takes  for 
all  to  find  it ;  above  all,  the  difiiculty  which  the 
conductor  has  of  making  his  singers  understand  at 
just  what  measure  and  what  note  he  wishes  them 
each  time  to  recommence  ;  the  wandering  away  of 
those  in  rank  and  file  while  others  are  drummed 
back ;  the  time  wasted  also  in  correcting  a  false 
accent  or  expression,  made  through  ignorance,  bat 
which  might  just  as  well  have  been  avoided  by 
some  clear  indication  in  the  notes, — these,  and  fifty 
other  little  petty  plagues  eat  up  the  time  which 
ought  to  be  kept  whole  for  real  practice  and  for 
solid  movement  of  the  whole  mass  onward. 

And  it  seems  not  a  little  strange  that,  after  such 
long  and  uniform  experience  of  these  hindrances, 
some  simple  method  has  not  been  devised,  some 
system  of  little  signs  and  warnings  on  the  printed 
part  in  every  singer's  hand,  whereby  he  may  never 
fail  to  understand,  in  every  single  measure,  the 
precise  relation  he  sustains  to  the  whole  choir. 
Any  group  of  experienced  conductors,  who  should 
talk  the  matter  over,  would  at  once  agree  upon  the 
points  requiring  to  be  met ;  they  would  all  have 
the  same  experience  to  report ;  how  easy  then  to 
settle  on  some  method  for,  so  to  speak,  the  stop- 
page of  these  leaks ! 

Now  this  has  been  done,  at  least  in  one  instance, 
nearly  twenty  years  ago ;  but  we  do  not  learn  that 
the  example  has  been  generally  followed.  In  April 
1859,  Bach's  famous  Mass  in  B  minor  was  per- 
formed in  the  Thomas  Church,  at  Leipzig,  by  the 
choral  society  called  the  "  Eiedelsche  Verein." 
Cakl  Eiedel,  from  whom  the  society  takes  its  name, 
having  painfully  noted  in  his  experience  with  his 
choir  the  difiiculties  referred  to,  went  to  the  trouble 
of  carefully  arranging  and  getting  printed  the  voice 
parts  of  the  Mass,  in  such  a  way  that,  while  the 
exact  score  as  Bach  left  it  was  clearly  distinguisha- 
ble, each  page  was  full  of  useful  signs  and  expres- 
sion marks  of  his  own  invention,  embodying  the 
results  not  merely  of  his  own,  but  of  every  intelli- 
gent conductor's  experience  in  the  bringing  out  of 
such  music  by  means  of  a  great  choir.  The  princi- 
pal points  are  these  : 

1.  Jihery  bar  {measure')  of  the  piece  is  numbered. 
This  saves  at  least  one  quarter  of  the  time  given  to 
rehearsal,  which  otherwise  would  be  lost  in  blind 
efforts  to  find  the  place,  whenever  a  repetition  from 
a  certain  point  is  ordered.  Without  this,  however 
ready  the  rest  may  be  in  finding  the  place,  one  or 
two  slow  ones  may  keep  the  whole  choir  waiting. 

2.  The  insertion  of  leading  notes  (or  cues,  theatri- 
cally speaking) ;  i.e.,  before  each  new  entrance  of  a 
part,  the  last  note  or  two  of  the  other  parts,  which 
lead  into  it,  are  noted  down  in  small  characters,  so 
as  to  obviate  the  difficulty  of  hitting  the  absolute 
pitch  of  a  starting  note.  To  be  sure,  one  may  learn 
his  part  all  through  mechanically ;  but  that  costs 
time  and  does  not  at  all  improve  his  faculty  of 
reading. 


3.  Short  marks  or  strojcei  over  certain  notes,  to 
warn  the  singers  of  their  peculiar  difficulty  of 
intonation,  and  that  they  are  te  be  taken  with  the 
sharpest  accuracy. 

4.  Phrase  marks,  showing  how  the  words  are  to 
be  grouped  and  separated,  independently  of  mere 
punctuation.  A  point  over  the  last  note  of  each 
phrase  indicates  that  it  is  to  be  lightly  dropped,  to 
allow  of  taking  breath  for  the  next  phrase  and  of 
attacking  the  next  note  in  season.  Every  director 
knows  what  unity  and  clearness  this  imparts  to 
chorus  singing. 

6.  Points  over  notes,  indicating  a,  light  and  clear 
enunciation  of  the  syllables,  and  not  any  staccato 
efi'ect. 

6.  Accents.  The  usual  bar  lines  merely  show 
the  singer  the  relation  of  the  notes  to  one  another. 
But  were  he  to  regulate  his  accent  solely  by  the 
strong  and  weak  parts  of  the  measure,  he  would 
achieve,  especially  in  polyphonic  composition,  a 
very  stiff  and  unartistic  result.  (The  chorus  parts 
of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  contain  no  bars.) 
The  accent  depends :  1)  on  the  weight  of  the  notes  ; 
2)  on  their  position  relatively  to  surrounding  notes  ; 
S)  on  their  harmonic  importance  ;  4)  on  the  natural 
accent  of  the  syllables.  The  marks  relate  to  all 
these  points.  For  instance,  it  is  a  well-known  rule 
that  dissonances  must  be  accented.  Accordingly, 
when  a  prolonged  note  forms  a  dissonance  with  an 
entering  note,  the  former  (to  be  held  and  accented) 
is  marked  with  a  swell,  thus  r  and,  at  the  point 
of  the  dissonance,  with  the  additional  little  accent, 
thus  >  or  V. — These  signs  do  not  aim  at  "  effects  of 
execution,"  but  only  to  secure  th.e  purity  of  choral 
singing. 

7.  Marks  relative  to  the  clear  coming  in  of  the 
themes,  etc.,  etc. 

8.  Stre7igthemng  of  one  part  by  voices  borrowed 
from  another.  A  most  useful  device.  Suppose  the 
second  sopranos  have  to  enter,  on  a  low  pitch, 
while  all  the  other  voices  are  in  fall  blast ;  you 
bring  to  their  support  a  portion  of  the  altos.  (Bach 
meant  the  part  for  boys,  whose  voices  are  stronger 
on  the  Isw  notes).  The  director,  of  course,  must 
judge  of  the  applicability  of  this  means,  according 
to  the  materials  of  his  choir. 

9.  Finally,  some  remarks,  (applicable  to  all 
singing  of  Masses,  "Stabat  Maters,"  "Lauda  Sions," 
etc.,)  about  the  Latin  and  German  (or  English)  text. 
Herr  Eiedel's  remarks  are  worth  quoting  on  this 
head.  He  says:  "Unquestionably  the  Latin  is 
more  easy  to  enunciate  with  accuracj- ;  it  also  has 
more  sensuous  euphony,  although  the  German  [Eng- 
lish] has  many  words  superior  in  sonorous  beauty 
to  their  Latin  equivalents.  For  singers  and  hear- 
ers, who  can  understand  and  feel  the  Latin,  this  Ian 
guage  is  altogether  to  be  preferred.  But  such  sing- 
ers and  hearers  form  by  far  the  smallest  number. 
To  most  of  them  the  Latin  is  a  dead  language,  and 
with  them  it  would  be  a  matter  of  indifference  if  for 
the  Mass  text  were  substituted  other  Latin  words, 
equally  manageable,  but  not  in  the  least  suited  to 
the  spirit  of  the  music.  A  translation  on  the  pro- 
gramme helps  but  little,  however  close  to  the  orig- 
inal, since  single  words  and  phrases  still  remain 
unclear,  and  the  music  rushes  by  before  their  sense 
is  caught.  But  the  German  [English]  word  tells 
upon  Germans  [Americans]  immediately  and  quickens 
the  right  feeling,  so  that  the  singer  can  sing  with 
understanding  and  sympathetically,  and  the  hearer 
follow  undisturbed  the  course  of  the  music.  But  if 
our  singers,  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  Latin, 
do  prefer  this  tongue  in  singing,  the  reason  lies, 
first  in  the  greater  convenience  of  enunciation,  and 
then  in  the  prevailing  thoughtlessness  which  too 
many  bring  to  their  singing.  To  them  choral  sing- 
ing can  be  nothing  more  than  vocalized  iustrumen- 
tal  music." 
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We  have  thus  given  most  of  the  substance  of  Herr 
Eiedel's  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  chorus  parts  of 
Bach's  Mass.  He  ends  with  expressing  the  hope 
that  these  hints  may  help  to  the  stndy  of  that  diffi- 
cult, but  noble  work.  And  why,  we  may  ask,  s-hall 
they  not  do  the  same  service  in  regard  to  the  "Mes- 
siah," the  "  Israel  in  Egypt,"  the  "Elijah,"  Mozart's 
"  Requiem,"  etc.?  Why  will  not  our  conductors 
agitate  the  matter,  and  make  or  cause  to  be  made, 
with  utmost  care,  by  competent  authorities,  similar 
part-copies  of  the  works  practiced  in  our  vaiious 
societies?  And  why  should  not  some  of  our  lead- 
ing music  publishers  find  their  account  in  issuing 
the  voice  parts  of  several  oratorios,  etc.,  on  this 
plan? 

Harvakd  Symphony  Concerts.  The  subscription 
list  for  Eight  Concerts  is  lengthening  apace,  while 
the  time  is  growin.g  short.  By  the  middle  of  next 
week  the  lists,  which  may  now  be  found  at  the 
Music  Hall,  atDitson's,  Priifer's,  Little  and  Brown's, 
Ohickering's,  and  other  book  and  music  stores,  will 
be  closed,  and  it  will  then  appear  whether  the  pub- 
lic has  expressed  a  sufficient  demand  to  enable  the 
Association's  Committee  to  announce  the  concerts. 
Persons  whs  are  looking  forward  to  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  some  good  Symphonies,  and  other  works 
both  eld  and  new,  must  consider  that  it  depends 
upon  their  ovfn  prompt  action  (within  less  than  one 
little  week)  whether  the  concerts  can  be  given. 


Meanwhile  a  rival  enterprise  is  also  open  to  sub- 
scriptions— not  as  usual  Theodore  Thomas,  but  a 
sort  of  Thomas'  sh,idow — the  Brooklyn  I'hilharmon- 
ic  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Herr  Dietrich.  Mr. 
Gosche,  always  heretofore  the  business  agent  of  Mr. 
Thomas,  is  to  bring  them  here  for  five  concerts  if 
the  subscription  warrant.  We  shall  be  glad  to  see 
such  a  revival  of  interest  in,  or  rather  zeal  for  good 
orchestral  music,  as  shall  not  only  provide  for  what 
ought  always  to  come  first  in  order,^ — the  keeping 
alive  of  our  own  local  orchestra, — but  also  overflow 
for  the  encouragement  of  visiting  artists  from  v/ hat- 
ever  quarter. 


Opera.  Manager  Mapleson's  troupe  arriverl  a  fort- 
night ago  in  New  Tork,  bringing  a  goodly  comjiany  of 
artists,  including  the  prime  donne,  both  soprano  and 
contralto:  Gerster,  Sinico,  Lido,  Kobiati,  Lablanche, 
Fisani,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  American  girl,  Min- 
nie Hauck;  the  tenors,  Campanini,  Tecchi,  Brignardi, 
Balli  and  Frapolli;  the  baritones,  Del  Puente,  Fran- 
cheschi  and  G-alassi;  bassi,  Thierry,  Pyatt  and  Foil; 
besides  the  well-known  conductor  Arditi,  and  a  large 
chorus.  The  manager  has  issued  the  following  an- 
nouncement: 

"  The  first  performance  will  be  given  on  "Wednesday 
evening,  October  16th,  on  which  occasion  will  be  per- 
formed Bellini's  opera,  "  La  Sonnambula,"  with  the 
following  cast : 

Elvino Bignor  Campanini 

II  Conte  Rodolf  o Signor  Foli 

Lisa Mile.  Robiati 

and 
Amina Mme.  Etelka  Gerster 

"  Mr.  Mapleson's  repertoire  selected  for  the  American 
season  embraces  the  following  operas : 

"  Carmen,"  with Mile.  Minnie  Hauok 

"Don  Juan,"  with Combined  company 

"Don  Pasquale,"  with Mme.  Etelka  Gerster 

"Faust,"  with..  Mile.  Minnie  Haxick  or  Mme. Gerster 

"  Fidelio,"  with Mile.  Minnie  Hauck 

"Fille  du  Regiment,"  with Mile.  Minnie  Hauck 

"FlautoMagico,"  with Mme.  Etelka  Gerster 

"  Frelschiitz,"  with Mile.  Minnie  Hauck 

"Huguenots,"  with ...Mile.  Minnie  Hauck 

"Lohengrin,''  with  —  Mme.  Gerster  or  Mile.  Hauck 

"  Lucia,"  with Mme.  Etelka  Gerster 

"  Nozze  di  Figaro,"  with Combined  company 

"  Rigoletto,"  with Mme.  Etelka  Gerster 

"Robert  le  Diable,"  with Mile.  Minnie  Hauck 

"  Sonnambula,"  with Mme.  Etelka  Gerster 

"  Talisman," Mme.  Etelka  Gerster 

Ballet PapUlon  and  others." 


"  Amongst  the  productions  of  young  composers  we 
hold  the  best  to  be  a  string  quartet  by  Mr.  Geokge 
Chabwiok,  from  Boston,  of  which  two  movements, 
allegro  and  adagio  only,  were  given.  In  style,  form, 
and  contents  it  contains  the  best  work  produced  by  the 
pupils  of  the  establishment  during  the  present  year." 

We  clip  the  above  from  an  account  of  the  annual  ex- 
amination concerts  (in  June  last)  at  the  Leipzig  Con- 
servatory, contained  in  the  correspondence  of  the  Lon- 
don Musical  Record. 


Musical  Festival  at  Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 

(From  an  Occasional  Correspondent.) 

The  equinoctial  gale  of  the  political  conventions 
has  been  followed  in  Worcester  by  the  fresh  autumn 
days  of  a  musical  festival.  The  Heart  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, as  our  friends  are  fond  of  calling  their 
fine  city,  has  had  time  to  beat  under  gentler  emo- 
tions than  those  of  party  strife.  The  air  of  the 
music-hall  is  sweetened  again,  and  the  notes  offered 
there  have  been  better  tender  than  green-backs. 

This  annual  festival  at  Worcester  seems  to  be  the 
best  specimen  of  one  of  our  popular  institutions, 
the  "  musical  convention."  This  institution  is  a 
thing 'quite  by  itself,  differing  entirely  from  the 
choir-gatherings  which  occur  in  the  English 
cathedral-towns,  and  not  less  from  such  occasions 
as  our  own  Handel  and  Haydn  triennials,  which 
receive  months  of  preparation.  One  needs  little 
musical  experience  to  see  at  a  glance  both  the  capa- 
bilities and  the  short-comings  of  the  system. 

The  short-comings,  to  take  the  ungracious  side  of 
the  subject  first,  arise  from  the  very  differences, 
just  alluded  to,  between  this  and  other  great  choral 
assemblies.  A  New  England  "  convention  '  does 
not  bring  together  several  organized  choirs,  which 
have  had  constant  practice  by  themselves,  nor  does 
it  have  opportunity  for  special  preparation.  The 
whole  thing  has  an  impromptu  air.  A  great  num- 
ber of  singers  assemble,  of  various  degrees  of  pro- 
ficiency, not  subjected  lo  careful  examination,  nor, 
we  suspect,  provided  with  competent  vouchers  ;  but 
only  willing  to  do  what  they  can,  and  to  pay  a 
small  fee  for  the  privilege.  They  have  a  few  hur- 
ried rehearsals,  and  the  performance  comes  off. 
The  wonder  is  that  they  can  de  so  much  and  so 
well. 

The  capabilities  of  the  system  are  equally  mani- 
fest. A  great  mnsical  interest,  even  enthusiasm,  is 
excited  in  a  whole  county.  The  singers  carry  away 
a  desire  to  study  at  home  the  sort  of  music  which 
they  have  to  sing  once  a  year  at  the  festival.  It 
must  follow  that  each  town  and  village  will  soon 
have  its  local  club;  and  then  by  very  simple  or- 
ganization the  convention  will  be  what  it  should 
be,  a  gathering,  not  of  individuals,  but  of  practised 
choirs. 

A  very  great  advantage,  at  present  perhaps  the 
greatest,  which  these  occasions  offer,  is  the  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  singers  and  players  of  acknowledged 
excellence.  The  Worcester  festivals  appear  to  be 
financially  successful.  Money  enough  comes  in 
from  far  and  wide  to  warrant  hiring  many  of  the 
best  artists  in  the  country.  No  musical  centre 
would  need  to  be  ashamed  of  the  collection  of  talent 
which  has  been  domiciled  in  Worcester  during  the 
festival  week. 

We  heard  only  the  last  four  performances  of  the 
week ;  the  Allegro  and  PeriMeroso,  two  miscellane- 
ous concerts,  and  tlie  Elijah.  Handel's  lovely  can- 
tata has  been  too  seldom  heard  in  America,  and  of 
late  in  England.  I  think  that  the  performance  a 
few  years  ago,  under  Dresel's  lead,  for  the  benefit 
of  Robert  Franz,  was  the  only  one  that  Boston  has 
had;  and  when  the  work  was  given  in  1872,  at  the 
English  Worcester  festival,  the  London  Orchestra 
lamented  that  "  to  many  of  the  audience  the  music 
was  absolutely  new,  and  very  few  opportunities 
occur  of  hearing  it  well  done."  This,  by  the  way, 
"  is  true,  'tis  pity,  and  pity  'tis  'tis  true,"  of  most  of 
Handel's  shorter  works.  It  was  a  happy  thought 
of  the  Worcester  Association  to  give  this  cantata, 
and  withal  a  brave  one,  for  the  work  was  sure  to 
fall  a  little  heavily,  as  it  did,  on  a  considerable  part 
of  the  audience.  The  capacity  to  recognize  a  clas- 
sic, whether  in  art  or  literature,  is  for  the  most  an 
acquired  one.  It  implies  cultivation.  Those  are 
the  best  teachers  who  give  their  pupils  the  best 
chances  to  acquire  it ;  and  the  Worcester  Associa- 
tion, in  this  and  ether  instances,  is  doing  a  good 
work  in  the  education  of  its  audiences.  The  per- 
formance was  very  interesting.     Mrs.  Dexter,  the 


only  soprano,  (there  should,  in  fairness  to  both 
singer  and  music,  have  been  two),  sang  her  music 
admirably.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  hear  one  sing 
Handel  so  con  amore.  Mr.  Fritsch  struggled  man- 
fully under  a  severe  cold.  Miss  Welsh  sang  excel- 
lently, as  she  always  does  ;  but  her  time  was  not 
quite  steady ;  or  rather  it  did  not  always  move 
with  the  stately  sweep  of  "  gorgeous  tragedy." 
The  chorus  did  as  full  justice  to  their  numbers  as 
was  possible  considering  their  short  time  for  re- 
hearsal. The  accompaniment  seemed  unsatisfacto- 
ry, and  this  notwithstanding  the  careful  and  artis- 
tic performance  of  the  several  players.  The  com  - 
bination  of  string  quintet,  piano  and  organ  produced 
a  monotonous  and  tiresome  effect,  sounding  like  a 
mere  unsuccessful  attempt  at  orchestral  color.  For 
such  work,  if  a  full  orchestra  is  not  attainable,  a 
four-hand  piano  arrangement,  giving  the  musical 
form,  without  attempt  at  color,  is  the  best  resource. 
The  leading  was  dull.  Mr.  Allen,  admirable  musi- 
cian that  he  is,  is  surely  not  at  his  best  with  a 
baton  in  his  hand ;  and  Handel's  L' Allegro  requires 
the  best  powers  of  the  most  experienced  conductor. 

On  Thursday  evening  there  was  a  variety  con- 
cert. The  chorus  sang  an  anthem  of  Gounod  and 
one  of  Dr.  Elvey,  both  excellently.  The  Quintette 
Club  played  in  good  style  a  string-sestet  by 
Fnchs  and  Menielssohn's  quartet  in  E  flat.  Mrs. 
Osgood,  Miss  Cary,  Mr.  Adams  and  Signor  Taglia- 
pietra  all  had  songs  to  sing,  and  all  received  the 
inevitable  encore,  which  they  all  deserved.  Mrs. 
Osgood's  voice  is  certainly  lovely,  and  Miss  Gary, 
as  the  Journal  once  said,  "  is  always  at  her  best." 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  number  was  one  of 
three  charming  little  songs  written  for  Charles 
Adams  by  Otto  Dessoff,  a  capellraeister  at  Vienna, 
and  charmingly  sung.  There  was,  besides,  the 
quintet  from  Verdi's  "  Ballo  in  Maschera,"  which 
was  turned  unexpectedly  and  funnily  into  a  trio  by 
two  of  the  gentlemen  not  being  able,  apparently,  to 
find  their  place  during  the  whole  piece. 

On  Friday  morning  the  orchestra  had  arrived, 
and  there  was  a  rehearsal  of  Elijah,  and  in  the 
afternoon  a  symphony-concert.  The  instrumental 
pieces  were  Schubert's  "Rosamunde"  overture, 
Haydn's  Symphony  in  G,  and  Beethoven's  piano 
concerto  in  B  flat.  The  latter  was  played  by  Miss 
Amy  Fay  in  a  very  musician-like  and  satisfactory 
manner.  The  chorus  were  by  turns  "  sacred  "  with 
Gounod  and  patriotic  with  Wagner.  Mrs.  Barry 
sang  one  of  Gounod's  songs  delightfully.  Charles 
Adams  was  quite  splendid  in  the  aria  from  Oberon, 
and  Mrs.  Dexter  gave  us  another  bit  of  Handel, — 
"  Let  the  bright  Seraphim." 

Friday  evening  was  the  oratorio  night,  and  the 
oratorio  was  Elijah.  The  chorus  knew  their  music, 
the  orchestra  played  finely,  and  all  the  solo  parts 
were  admirably  filled.  One  rarely  hears  the  con- 
certed music  done  so  well,  or  the  whole  work  done 
better.  The  only  trouble  was.  that  Mr.  Stoddard 
sang  Elijah  as  he  might  have  played  Spartacus  or 
Metamora.     He  was  nothing  if  not  boisterous. 

And  BO  ended  a  most  pleasant  and  profitable 
week,  both  for  our  Worcester  friends  and  for  all 
their  visitors.  The  Musical  Association  seems  firm- 
ly established,  morally  and  materially,  and  evident- 
ly has  within  itself  the  germ  of  much  good  work 
to  come. 

So  far  our  Correspondent.  For  an  account  of  the 
first  half  of  the  Festival  we  must  draw  from  the 
handsomely  printed  pamphlet  programme,  and 
from  newspaper  correspondence.     Suffice  it  to  say  : 

The  twentj'-first  Annual  Festival  of  the  Worces- 
ter County  Musical  Association,  held  in  Mechanics 
Hall,  during  five  days  (Sept.  23-27)  was  a  great 
success.  rivery  ticket  had  been  sold  some  days 
before    the  opening.      The  first  concert  (Monday 
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afternoon)   had   the    following   miscellaneous    pro- 
gramme : 

Overture  to  William  Tell  (transcribed  for  the 

organ  by  Dudley  Buck Rossini 

Mr.  Howe. 

Quartet— King  Witlat's  Driuking  Horn Hatton 

Schubert  Quartette. 

Song— Heaven  hath  shed  a  tear Kiicken 

Miss  JIcQuesten. 

Song— Oh  I  hear  the  wild  wind  blow Mattel 

Mr.  Harlow. 

Song— The  Mexican  Nightingale Giorga 

Mrs.  Kimball. 

Quartet— Forsaken From  the  Carinthian. 

Schubert  Quartette. 
Variations  for  two  pianos,  upon  a  theme  of 

Beethoven,  Op.  35 Saint-Saens 

Messrs.  Sumner  and  Allen. 

Song— My  own,  my  guiding  Star Macfarren 

Mr.  Want. 
Songs  of  the  Pyrenees— (o)  Astala  manna; 

(6)  Teresita  Mia ;  (c)  Bolero . . .  From  the  Spanish 
MihS  McQuesten. 

Quartet— (a)  In  absence Buck 

(6)  The  Chafer  and  the  Flower Veit 

Schubert  Quartette. 

The  Second  Concert,  (Tuesday  Afternoon),  ajso 
miscellaneous,  presented  the  following  artists  :  Miss 
Laura  Schirmer,  Mrs.  0.  T.  Kimball,  Dr.  W.  J. 
Clarke,  Mr.  S.  B.  Whitney,  Orgmiisl ;  Mr.  C.  N. 
Allen.  Violinist;  Mr.  Wulf  Fries, 'CeMisi ;  and  Mr. 
Hensliaw  Dana,  Pianist.  This  was  the  pro- 
gramme : 

Organ  Solos— (a)  Prelude Gounod 

(6)  Fhmle Lemmens 

Mr.  Whitney. 
Cavatina— Regnava  nel  silenzio— (Lucia). .  Donizetti 

Miss  Schirmer. 
Violiu  Solos— (a)  Air  on  Fourth  String, 

Bach-Wilhelmy 

(6)  Polish  Dance Wieniawski 

Mr.  Allen. 

Song— The  soft  Southern  Breeze Barnby 

Dr.  W.  J.  Clarke 

Piano  Solo— Scherzo  in  C  sharp  minor Chopin 

Mr.  Dana. 

Song-(a)  Marguerite, .      .  I  .Dana 

(6)  A  bird  was  singing  clear,  one  day, ) 

Miss  Schirmer. 

Violoncello  Solo— Sounds  from  the  Alps Lee 

Wulf  Fries. 

Duet— L' Aveu Millet 

Mrs.  Kimball,  and  Dr.  Clarke. 
Trio  for  Piano,  Violin  and  Violoncello, 

S.  B.  Whitney 
(Two  movements.) 
Messrs.  Dana,  Allen  and  Fries. 

On  Wednesday  there  were  two  concorts.  That 
in  the  aftei-noon  was  wholly  vocal,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  an  organ  duet.  The  singers  were  Miss 
Fanny  Kellogg.  Soprano  ;  Miss  Ita  Welsli,  Contral- 
to :  Mr.  Walter  Kennedy,  Tenor  ;  Mr.  B.  T.  Ham- 
mond, Bass,  and  the  Temple  Club,  of  Boston, 
(Messrs.  Fitz,  Fessenden,  Cook  and  Ryder). 

Vocal  March—"  Hurrah  for  the  field,". .  .Schmoelzer 
Temple  Quartette. 

Scena  and  aria—"  Ah,  pevfldo  I  " Beethoven 

Miss  Kellogg. 

Song—"  Nancy  Lee  " Adams 

Mr.  Hammond. 

Aria--"  He  was  despised," Handel 

Miss  Welsh. 
Organ  duet— Andante  from  the  Surprise  Sym- 
phony  Haydn 

Messrs.  Allen  and  Sumner. 
Aria — "  As  when  the  dove,"  from  "  Acis  and 

Galatea  " Handel 

Miss  Kellogg. 

Recitative  and  aria Dana 

Mr.  Kennedy. 
Song—"  She  wandered  down  the  mountain  side," 

Clay 
Miss  Welsh. 

Quintet — "  Whence  comest  thou  ?  " Abt 

Miss  Kellogg  and  Temple  Quartette. 

The  Advertiser's  correspondent  writes: 
The  Boston  Temple  Quartette  sang  without  accom- 
paniment, and  in  a  smaller  hall  would  have  been 
very  successful,  but  Mechanics'  hall  is  no  parlor, 
and  the  third  of  the  audience  at  the  rear  lost  entire 
ly 'even  the  sound  of  (he  voices  in  the  piano  pas- 
sages, which  are  a  chief  altractiou  in  the  "  Hurrah 
for  the  Field."  Miss  Fanny  Kellogg  followed  wiili 
a  scena  and  aria,  whicli  was  extremely  long  and 
difficult.  Her  voice  was  sweet  and  well  shaded, 
but  the  exacting  nature  of  her  situation  induced  a 
consciousness  of  effort  which  detracted  from  her 
full  success.  In  her  second  aria  she  was  more  suc- 
cessful, showing  the  sweetness  and  flexibility  of  her 
voice,  while  both  selections  in  their  rendering 
proved  that  she  had  abundant  reserve  power  and 
has  enjoyed  judicious  training.  Miss  Ita  Welsh,  of 
the  choir  of  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, Boston,  was  more  fortunate  in  her  selections. 
She  gave  "  He  was  despised,"  from  Handel,  with 
ease  and  grace,  in  which  the  fulness  and  purity  of 
her  voice  were  conspicuous.  In  a  sentimental  bal- 
lad, in  answer  to  an  encore,  and  in  the  song  which 
was  her  second  selection,  there  was  a  feeling  and 
tenderness  which  quite  captivated  the  audience. 


Two  Worcester  gentlemen  had  place  in  the  pro- 
gramme. Mr.  Ben.  T.  Hammond  was  correct  but 
cold,  as  his  singing  lacked  olor  and  brilliancy.- 
He  was  recalled  and  gave  Moore's  "  Believe  me,  if 
all  these  endearing  young  charms,'  but  he  failed  to 
infuse  any  sentiment  into  his  expression.  Mr. 
Walter  Kennedy  gave  a  recitative  and  air,  "  0 
Lord,  I  have  heard  thy  speech  and  was  afraid,"  the 
music  by  Mr.  Henshaw  Dana,  with  spirit  and  ener- 
gj',  his  warmth  concealing  in  some  degree  the 
mannerism  which  he  brought  from  Italy.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  warmest  encore  of  the  afternoon  he 
gave  Mr.  Dana's  pretty  song,  "  Mine,"  in  which  the 
sentiment  was  fully  expressed.  The  closing  num- 
ber, a  quintet  by  Miss  Kellogg  and  the  Boston 
Quartette,  was  marked  by  the  same  lack  of  force 
which  marked  the  opening  number.  A  novelty  in 
the  programme  was  an  organ  duet  by  Messrs.  B.  D. 
Allen  and  G.  W.  Sumner.  It  was  a  passage  from  a 
German  symphony,  delicate  and  tender,  and  the 
air,  which  was  a  common  one, — "  Haste  thee,  win- 
ter, haste  away,"  was  made  doubly  attractive  by  its 
pretty  setting  of  variations.  These  gentlemen,  with 
Mr.  Dana,  were  the  accompanists  of  the  afternoon, 
and  each  is  entitled  to  credit  for  discrimination  and 
tact. 

From  the  same  source  we  learn  that : 

The  audience  at  the  evening  conce.'t  was  if  pos- 
sible even  larger  than  that  of  the  afternoon.  The 
chorus  and  audience  together  made  up  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  spectacles  ever  seen  here.  The  grand 
chorus  made  its  debut  this  evening  in  two  selec- 
tions, a  motet  by  Hauptmann  and  Mendelssohn's 
XLIII.  Psalm.  From  their  first  note  there  was 
manifest  the  result  of  Mr.  Zerrahn's  vigorous  drill 
at  the  rehearsals.  The  several  parts,  aggregating 
full  500  voices,  were  well  balanced,  and  there  was  a 
marked  confidence  and  consequent  independence  in 
every  sentence.  The  delicate  shading  in  the  softer 
passages  was  a  marked  and  pleasing  feature. 

Mrs.  Emma  R.  Dexter  won  hearty  applause  in 
her  two  selections, — Mozart  and  Venzano, — her  ex- 
ecution and  somewhut  florid  raethed  catching  the 
popular  fancy.  The  Temple  Quartette  had  two 
numbers  ;  in  the  first,  Dudley  Buck's  spirited  com- 
position, they  overcame  in  a  great  degree  the  pian- 
issimo fault  of  the  afternoon.  In  respense  to  a 
recall  they  sang  "  Remember  now  thy  Creator  in 
the  days  of  thy  youth  "  with  admirable  expression 
and  effect.  'Their  second  number,  H.  M.  Dow's 
popular  and  somewhat  worn  "  Beware,"  was  even 
more  successful. 

Madame  Camilla  Urso  is  too  old  a  friend  and 
acquaintance  to  need  introduction  or  remark,  ex- 
cept to  say  that  her  playing  has  lost  none  of  its 
freshness  and  delicacy,  and  her  welcome  here  was 
never  more  hearty.  Both  her  selections  were  en- 
cored, and  her  responses  were  gracious  and  satisfy- 
ing. Mrs.  J.  M.  Barton  of  this  city,  sister  of  Mrs, 
Mary  Stone  McDonald,  a  pupil  of  Madame  Ruders- 
dorff,  fairly  won  the  honors  of  the  evening.  She 
has  a  strong,  clear  voice,  with  a  generous  physique 
to  support  it,  and  she  sings  without  apparent  effort. 
Her  recall  on  her  first  number  was  marked  by  the 
presentation  of  an  elegant  floral  basket  from  the 
audience.  Mr.  A.  E.  Stoddard  won  great  applause 
by  his  robust  song,  his  voice  balancing  both  organ 
and  piano  accompaniment  with  ease.  His  second 
number  was  equally  well  received,  and  he  has  es- 
tablished himself  as  a  favorite  here,  and  will  be 
warmly  welcomed  hereafter. 

The  full  programme  was  as  follows : 

Motet— Thou,  O  Lord,  will  ne'er  forget. Hauptmann 

Aria  from  The  Magic  Flute — Non  paventar. .  Mozart 

Mrs.  Dexter. 

Quartet — Hark!  the  trumpet  calleth D.  Buck 

Temple  Quartette. 

Violin  Solo— The  Devil's  Sonata Tartini 

Madame  Camilla  Urso. 
(a)  Becitative  and  Adagio  from  Maria  di  Rohan, 

Donizetti 

iP)  Waltz — Ab  Che  le  speme Cohen 

Mrs.  Barton. 

Song — Les  Rameaux Faure 

Mr.  Stoddard. 

Piano  solo— Polonaise  Heroique,  Op.  53 Chopin 

Mr.  Story. 

Arietta  and  Valse Venzano 

Mrs.  Dexter. 

Quartet—"  I  know  a  Maiden  " M.  M.  Dow 

Temple  Quartette. 

Violin  solo — Wa'ltz-caprice Tabronski 

Madame  Camilla  Urso. 

Cavatina  from  Traviata Verdi 

Mrs.  Barton. 

Song— Im  Herbst R.  Franz 

Mr.  Stoddard. 

Sestet  from  Lucia Donizetti 

Mrs.  Dexter,  Mrs.  Barton,  Messrs.  Fitz,  Fessenden, 

Stoddard  and  Ryder. 
The  Forty-third  Psalm Mendelssohn. 


>prial    Sotitts. 


DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE 

L-ift.'rBST       ns^c-crsic. 

Pabllsbed  by  Oliver  Ditson  dc  Co. 

VA^yA 

Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Bing  down  tlie  Curtain.    Song  and  Cho.    F. 
3.     E  to  P.  Fratt.  40 

"  Ring  down  the  curtain !    Oh !  sweet  be  the  sleep 
That  waits  the  kind-hearted  on  high." 

Beautiful  tribute  to  a  lost  friend  and  public 
favorite.    Has  a  fine  portrait  title. 

This  bonny  Lass  o'  mine.     B6.  3.     b  to  F. 

Roeckel.  30 
"  But,  O,  she  has  the  bluest  eyes. 
This  bonny  lass  o'  mine." 
The  ancient  Scotch  songs  are  the  perfection 
of  melody,  and  this  is  of  the  sanie  stamp. 

The  Rainy  Day.     B6.  3.     d  to  g.       Behrend.  35 
"  Be  still,  sad  heart,  and  cease  repining." 
Well  known  words  to  anew  and  good  melody. 

Because  I  lift  afi  dhrinking  Whisky.     Song 
and  Oho.     C.  2.     d  to  E.  Clement.  35 

"  The  cbilders  all  washed,  and  are  looking 
so  nate, 
And  Biddy  appears,  shmiling  through 
tears." 
Worthy  ot  special  commendation,  as  an  unus- 
ually good  Temperance  song. 

Mght  in  Spring.     (Friihlingsnaoht).     F.  4. 
F  to  g.  Jensen.  35 

"  Are  those  tears  of  joy  or  sorrow  ?  " 
"  Jauchzen  mocht  icli,  mochte  wcinen." 
A  well  made  German-English  song,  on  a  beau- 
tiful'subject. 

Awake,  glad  Heart !        Ab.  4.     E  to  F. 

Gugliemo.  30 
"Awake,  glad  heart,  arise  and  sing ! 
This  is  the  birth-day  of  thy  King  I  " 
Very  spirited,  and  will  be  acceptable  at  any 
time,  but  may  be  learned  in  anticipation  of  the 
Christmas  season. 

Shall  I  ?    F.  3.     F  to  g.  Compton.  35 

"  Shall  I  stay,  or  shall  I  go  ? 
Can  I?    May  I?    Dare  I  ?    Nol" 
A  most  singable  lay,  truly  poetic  and  musical. 

fmntmBBieutal. 

Beauties  of  "Carmen."    By  C.  Bizet. 
No.  1.     Waltz.        3.  Strauss.  50 

"    2.    Fantasia.     G.  3.  Croisez.  35 

'•     5.     Fantasie   Brillante.      A6.   4. 

Leybach.  75 
Carmen  is  an  opera  which  has  come  slowly  in- 
to favor,  but  is  likely  to  hold  it  for  a  long  time. 
Better  become  familiar  with  its  best  features  at 
once! 

Bright  Flowers.    6  Easy  and  Melodious 

Pieces.  By  H.  Lichner,  each  30 

No.  1.    Carnation.  No.  4.    Tulip. 

"    2.     Rose.     C.  3.  "   5.     Heliotrope. 

"    3.    Mignonette.  "  6.    Jessamine. 

-An  easy  and  pretty  set  of  instructive  pieces. 

Songs  of  the  Waves,     (Wellenspiele).    E6. 
3.  ScJionburg.  60 

Beautiful  piece,  and  capital  practice. 

Nebuleuses.    (Daughter  of  the  Mist).    Valse 
Brillante.     E6.  4.  Leybach.  75 

Brilliant  and  graceful. 

Smiles  of  the  Morning.    Eondinetto.    A.  3. 

G.  JD.  Wilson.  50 
Unites  simplicity  and  beauty  in  the  way  Mr. 
Wilson  has  such  rare  skill  in  doing. 

Over  Land.    March.     (Ueber  Land).    E.  .3. 

Faust.  30 
Very  brusque  and  bright  throughout.    Will 
carry  you  "  over  land  "  with  ease  and  celerity. 

Children's  Quadrille.   4  hands.  3.     Tutschek.  50 
Nice  piece  to  play  or  dance  by. 

La  Chasse.    Impromptu.     (Die  Jagd).    E6. 
3.  Rheinberger.  35 

Has  the  usual  fiery  characteristics  of  music 
of  the  chase,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  please. 

Fairy  Story.       (Marchen).     G  minor.     4. 

Eaff.  75 
"  Romance  "  would  perhaps  be  a  better  name 
than  the  one  above.    Good  practice,  and  a  great 
deal  of  good  music. 


ABBKEViATiONS..— Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as 
C,  B6,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and 
the  highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if 
below  or  above  the  staff.  Thus:  "  C.  5.  c  to  E,"  means 
"  Key  of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added 
line  below,  highest  letter  Eon  the  4th  space." 
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IN'OTE.  —  This  Descriptive    List    contains  only    Books  containing  music    to    he    used  in    the   Sabbath   Services. 

See    other   pages   for   extensive   Lists   of  Chorus   and    Glee   Books,    Oratorios,    Cantatas,    §-c.,  ^c, 

all    of  which   furnish    capital    practice   for    trained    Chorus    Choirs. 


The  Salutation. 

L.  O.  Emerson.    $1.38;  perdoz.  $12.00 
Mr.  Emerson's  books  have  a  high  reputation  everywhere. 
The  music  is  uniformly  elegant  in  form,  correct  in  harmony, 
and  well  fitted  to  the  voices  and  culture  of  average  singers. 

The  Sai-tttation  has  a  well  constructed  Singing  School 
Course,  with  exercises,  and  easy  glees  for  practice,  after  which 
comes  a  large  number  of  Metrical  Tunes,  Anthems,  Motets, 
Sentences,  Chants,  &c.,  constituting  a  first-class  new  Collec- 
tion OF  Church  Music. 

The  former   compilations  of  Mr.  Emerson  are  in  extensive 
use.    They  are : 
THE  STANDARD.    E.merson  and  Palmer.  .$1.50;  perdoz.  13..50 
THE  CHORAL  TRIBUTE.    L.  O.  Emerson.  .  1.50;  "        13..=iO 

THE  JUBILATE.    L.  O.  Emesson  . . . .  • 1.50 ;  "        13.50 

THE  HARP  OF  JUDAH.    L.  O.  Emkrson.  ..  1.50;  "        13.50 

THE  LEADER.    Emerson  and  Tilden 1.38;         "        12.00 

EMERSON'S  CHANTS  AND  RESPONSES 1.00 

EMERSON'S  EPISCOPAL  CHANTS .75 


ZiOn.  W.  O.  Perkins.    $1.38;  per  doz.  $12.00 

It  is  the  work  of  an  experienced  and  able  compiler,  who 
natnrally  introduces  improvements  into  each    new   venture, 
and  this  is  the  latest.     In  contains, 
Element  iry  Lessons. 
A  Singins;  School  Department. 
Collection  of  Hymns  and  Tunes. 
Collection  of  Anthems  and  Choruses. 
For  Choirs,  Singing  Classes  and  Conventions. 
Mr.  Perkins'  previous  Church  Music  Books  are: 
THE  CHURCH  BELL.   W.  O.  &  H.  S.  Perkins.  $1.38;  per  doz.  $12 

THE  CHORISTER.    W.  O.  Perkins 1.38 ;        "         12 

TUE  CHURCH  WELCOME.    W.O.Perkins..     L38;        "  12 


J.  H.  Watebbuby.    .75 


Common  Praise. 

Very  highly  recommended.  It  contains  Chanting  and  other 
Music  for  the  entire  Episcopal  service  in  the  Common  Prayer 
Book,  and  forms  ;i  good  Chant  Book  for  any  Choir. 


SUPERIOR  BOOKS  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 


THE  JUBILEE. W.  B.  Bradbury. 

THE  KEY  NOTE " 

Some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  above  books  have  been  sol ' . 
THE  DIAPASON G.F.Roor. 

Smooth,  clear  and  singable  music. 
THE  TEMPLE  CHOIR Sewabd,  Mason  and  Bradbury. 

Unusually  large  number  of  tunes. 
THE  GREATOREX  COLLECTION H.  W.  Gbeatorex. 

Rather  difficult,  high  class  music. 
AMERICAN  TUNE  BOOK 

Grand  compendium  of  the  best  tunes. 
CANTUS  ECCLES-^ Daeley  and  Standbridge. 

For  EpiBcopal  service. 


THE  SABBATH C.  Everest. 

A  fine  "Philadelphia"  collection. 

DRESSLER'S  SACRED  COLLECTIONS 

Price  of  each  of  the  foregoing  books,  $1.50,  or  $13.50  per  doz. 

NATIONAL  HYMN  AND  TUNE  BOOK Boards    .40 

An  admirable   cheap    collection  of    Congregational    tunes. 
Words  undenominational. 
CHURCH  CHOIR.     Muenscheb Cloth  $1.75;  Boards  $1.60 

For  the  Episcopal  service. 
PERKINS'  ANTHEM  BOOK $1.-^0;  perdoz.  13..50 

Easy  Anthems ;  one  for  every  Sunday  in  the  ye.ar. 
CHORUS  CHOIR.     Dr.  Eben  Tourjbe $1.50;  per  doz.  15.00 

Rather  difficult  Anthems  and  Choruses.    A  large  number. 


BAUMBACH'S  SACRED  QUARTETTES 

BAUMBACH'S  NEW  COLLECTION  

THOMAS'S  QUARTETTES  AND  ANTHEMS 

DANES'  ANTHEM  SERVICES H.  P.  Danks. 

BUCK'S  MOTET  COLLECTION 

BUCK'S  SECOND  MOTET  COLLECTION 

CHURCH  AND  HOME Geo.  Leach. 

HAYTER'S  CHURCH  MUSIC 

THE  SANCTUARY A.  Kbbissman. 

DANES'  SACRED  SELECTIONS H.  P.  Danks. 

EMERSON'S  SACRED  QUARTETTES L.  O.  Emerson. 


TRINITY  COLLECTION Hodgi;s  and  Tuckerman. 

The  above  fine  books  contain  a  very  large  quantity  of  the 
best  quartets;  and  they  are  commended  not  only  to  small,  but 
to  large  Choirs,  which  will  find  the  possession  of  a  few  of 
these  collections  valuable,  as  developing  a  taste  for  quartet  sing- 
ing. 

Price  of  each  book :  Cloth  $2.75 ;  iioards  $2.60. 

GRACE  CHURC  H  COLLECTION.     W.  A.  King 2.25 

KING'S  NEW  COLLEC  riON.     W.  A.  King 2.25 

CLARION.    L.  Marshall 50 

Anthems  and  Choruses. 


This  class  of  books  being  used  almost  universally,  should  be  in  possession  of  Choirs,  who  should  be  prepared 

to  lead  in  the  Praise  Meetings. 


Mrs.  Van  Cott's  Praise  Book 

A  fine  and  wide-awake  collection. 


.35 


Living  Waters. 


D.  F.  Hodges.    .30 


Songs  and  Hymns  unexcelled  for  sweetness. 
Any  Book  mailed,  post-free,  for  the  Retail  Price. 

Published  by  OLIVER  DiTSOl^  &  CO.,  Boston. 


CHAS.    H.    DITSON    &   CO., 

(Successors  to  J.  L.Peters.) 
843  Broaclnuy,  Wew  York, 


LYON    &    HEALY, 
Chioagro. 


(60) 


SHERMAN,  HYDE,  &  CO., 

San  Francisco. 


JAS.    E.    DITSON    &.    CO., 

(Successors  to  Lit  &  Walker,) 
Philadelphia. 
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SBIVCINC    BOOKS    FOR    MALE    VOICES. 

In  connequvnco   of  tlae   3»ros:re8<«  of   HCnsioal  caltare,   a  verj  grratifying^  flemand  bas  arirten  for    boobs    of   the    above    nature, 
following  XiNt  n'ill  very  liappily  and  fnlly  provide  for    tbe   needt*   of    Men'M  ^aartet4  atul  Cltoru!4eM. 


Vhe 


THE  HARMONIA. 

By  L.  C.  Elson. 
A  new  collection  of  Glees  or  Part-Songs,  with  Ger- 
man and  English  words.    The  music  is  of  the  best,  and 
the  division  into  five  separate    books  allows  the  pur- 
chase of  a  set  for  a  society  at  a  moderate  expense. 

Price,  Complete $2.60 

"        Piano  Hcore 80 

**       Four  A''olce  Parts,  each 60 

It  l3  really  difficult  to  get  up  a  really  good  book  .with 
material  that  has  not  been  used  before.  Mr.  Bison  has 
"  turned  this  position  "  by  obtaining  music  from  original 
sources^  and  oy  using  his  own  well  known  talent  for 
translating. 

Among  the  Authors'  names  one  recognizes  the  honored 
ones  of  Abt  and  Kreutzer,  but  in  the  main  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  less  familiar  ones  of  Storch,  Schroeter, 
Koschat,  Veit,  Neumann,  Billeter,  Nessler,  SchaefEer, 
Zedtler,  Witt,  Genie,  Englesburg,  and  Lichner. 
No.  1.    Evening  Repose.    (Albend  ist  es.) 
"    2.    The  Heavens  so  blue.  (DerHimmel  so  Man.) 
'*    8,    A  Joyous  Heart.    (Freue  dich,  mein  liebes 

Herz  I) 
"    4.    Three  Gipsies.    (Die  dreiZigeuner.) 
"    6.    How  pleasant  to    wander.    (Wie    schon  ist 

doch.) 
"    6.    Deserted  am  I.    (Verlassen  bin  I !) 
"    7.    Good  Counsel.    (Gute  Rath.) 
"    8.    What   better  can    there   be.    (Wors   kann 

wohl  lieber.) 
"    9.    Jly  Mother.Tongue.    (Mutter-Spraohe. 
"  10.    Cheerfulness.    (Frohsinn.)    Vocal  March. 
"  11.    The  H  rring  and  the  Oyster.    (Der  verliebte 

Haring.) 
"  12.    The  Chafer  and  the    flower.      (Der    Kafer 

uud  die  Blume.) 
"  13.    The  uneless  man.    (Da  Tost.) 
"  14.    Partins.    (.\bschied.) 
"  15.    The  Soldier's  Return.    (D'Hamkehr.) 
•'  16.    The  Tear.     (Die  Thrane.) 
"  17.    Flow'ret  so  gay.    (Bluemchen  am  Hag.) 
"  18.    But  Thee  !  (Nur  Du  !) 
"  19.    The  Corinthian.    (Da  Karntnerhua.) 
**  20.    Appioach  of  Spring.    (Fruehlingsnahen. 
'*  21.    Quartets  must  have  Four.      (Zum  Quartet 

gehoren  Vier.) 
"  22.    Serenade.    (Staendchen.) 
"  23.    Soft  Tones  within  the  Woodland  ring.      (Es 
rauscht  im  Laiibe.) 


The  Boylston  Club  Collection 

of  German  and  English.  Four  Part  Songs  for  Male 
Voices.  This  is  a  first-class  collection,  filling  200  pages, 
and  containing  40  capital  pieces,  all  of  which  pieces 
have  been  tested  by  the  Boylston  Club.  The  authors' 
are:  Macfarren,  Goring,  Sullivan,  Schubert,  Esser, 
Adam,  Rubinstein,  Van  Bree,  Benedict,  Kaser,  Monk, 
Abt,  Scburaann,  Spofforth,  Smart,  Billeter,  Harte, 
Gen6e,  Frante,  Seifert,  Nessler,  Liszt,  Sodermann, 
Neumann  and  Kinkel.    Price  $1.50. 

CONTENTS. 


Autumn. 

Autumn  Sunset. 

Beleaguered. 

Beneath  the  Evenings. 

Beginning  of  Spring. 

Comrades  in  Arms. 

Calm  Sea. 

Chorus,  8t.  Cecilia's  Day. 

Drinking  Song. 

Evening  Song. 

Good  Night,  jBelovecl. 

German  Patrimony. 

German  Spring. 

Gi{)sy  Life. 

Hail,  Smilin ,'  "^torn. 

Homeward  W  itch. 

Hymn  to  Music. 

I  long  for  Thee. 

Legend  of  the  Rhine. 

Lotus  Flower. 


Latin  Drinking  Song. 

Long  Day  Closes. 

Love  Song. 

More  and  More. 

Morning  Walk. 

Nosegay. 

Night  Watch.    Swiss. 

Over  the  Tree-tops. 

Post- horn. 

Peasant's  "Wedding  March. 

Stars  with  the  Voyager. 

Sea-song. 

Spring  is  Come. 

Soldier's  Joy. 

Spring  Song. 

Soldier's  Farewell. 

Song  of  Freedom. 

Schubei-t's  Serenade. 

Vintage  Song. 

Weimar  Polka  Song. 


SIX    FOUR    PART    SONGS. 

For  Male  Voices.  By  'W.  J.  D.  Leavitt.  Price,  complete, 

50  cents.    Separate  as  below. 
They  are  new,  fresh,  and  spirited. 

1.  Blest  be  the  Ground  .  6c.    4.  Hymn  before  Battle  10c 

2.  Bell  Song 8c.    5.  In  the  Woods      .    .  lOe, 

3.  Soldiers'  Chorus  6.  Baochanale     .    .    .  10c. 

(March),    ....  8c. 


THE  APOLLO. 

Part-Songs  or  Glees  for  MALE  VOICES. 

PbiOE,  $3.50. 
The  part-songs  here  mentioned  are  full-grown  ones, 
such  as  are  not  too  stinted  for  room.  Thus,  one  of  the 
longest  needs  16  pages  for  development,  and  a  few 
others  8  to  10  pages.  A  few  such  pieces  will  fill  a 
book,  and  they  must  be  chosen,  not  .for  their  number, 
but  for  the  choice  quality. 

CONTENTS. 

1.  HYMN  TO   MUSIC By  Zachner. 

Upon  thy  threshold  kneeleth  the  master, 

2.  STUDENT'S  SONG By  Liszt. 

Covers  13  pages  with  comic  moralizing  on  love, 

and  rats. 

"  Once  had  a  rata  cellar  nest." 

3.  ON  THE  RHINE By  Kitchen. 

A  glee  of  16  pages,  all  about  the  glorious  German 

River,  and  the  fair  nymph  Lurley  on  its  cliffs. 
"  She  singeth  no  more  ."  ■ 

4.  RHINE  WINE  SONG ByR. Franz. 

Frobably  no  German  poet  can  forbear  to  sing  of 

the  vine  clad  hills  of  his  favorite  stream.    8  pages. 
"  Hurrah  !  Hurrah  !  The  Rhine." 

6.    THE  WOODS By  E.  Beiter. 

A  musical  poem  of  10  pages  in  length,  and  of  un- 
common beauty. 

"  Then  blast  of  horn  echoes  around." 

6.  THE  SPARROW'S  TWITTER By  r.  Otto. 

The  notes  of  the  singing  sparrows  are  woven  prettily 

into  the  music.    5  pages. 

"  One  laughing,  said,  'twas  better  yet." 

7.  SWAN  SONG By  E.  Truhn. 

The  dying  day,  and  the  dying  swan  are  mentioned. 

5  pages. 

8.  LIGHT  !  MORE  LIGHT By  LUxt. 

Has  a  character  of  grandeur,  brightened  by  the  fre- 
quent repetitions  of  "  Light !  "    Fills  10  pages. 

9.  TO  THE  VIRGIN By  Zachner. 

An  "  Ave  Maria  "  arranged  for  chorus.    8  pages. 

10.  BUGLE  SONG By  Eatton. 

Tennyson's  poem  set  to  music,  very  beautiful.    8 

pages. 

"  Blow  !  Bugle,  Blow  ! " 

11.  THE  POET'S  JOT Oade. 

What  the  poet  thought,  and  saw. 

12.  MY  BETTER  ANGEL By  ZoUner. 

A  fine  tribute  to  the  better  angel  that  is  so  near  to 

many  of  us.    8  pages. 

13.  THE  LOTUS  FLOWER Schumann. 

A  short  but  fine  tribute  to  the  "  flower  of  the 

Nile."    4  pages. 

"  She,  dreaming,  awaits  the  night." 

14.  RETURN  OF  SPRING By  Oade. 

An  old  but  constantly   returning  incident,  very 

musically  treated.    4  pages. 

IB.    NIGHT  SONG By  Franz. 

Robert  Franz   cannot    compose    other  than    ex- 
quisite music.    6  pages. 

16.  THE  DESERT  FOUNTAIN By  Oade. 

A  strange  dream  of  a  very  desirable  hermit  life 

where  "  I,  coverless,  shall  be  singing 

Gaily  the  love  songs  of  Haflz." 

17.  HUNTER'S  WAR  SONG By  StunU. 

Very  spirited.    8  pages. 

"  The  foe  is  there.    Now  on  !  " 

18.  CONCERT  WALTZ By  Dudley  Buck. 

12  pages,  in  which  the  dance  movement  continues 

throughout. 

"  With  pleasure  greeting  fairest  maid." 

19.  THE  STAR  OF  LOVE By  Ihtdley  Buck. 

Very  graceful.    6  pages. 

The  sable  veil  of  night  descending." 

20.  HARK  !    THE  TRUMPET  CALLING.    (Vocal 

March.) By  Dudley  Buck. 

Fine  soldiers  chorus,  (12  pages),  in  which  we  hear 
the 

"  Drum,  drum,  drum,  drum,  drum." 

21.  GOOD  NIGHT By  Dudley  Buck. 

A  serenade  or  lullaby.    8  pages . 

"  If  with  love's  own  grief  thou  languish.'' 

22.  LEAD,  KINDLY  LIGHT By  Dudley  Buck. 

The  hymn  to  Light,  worthily  mated  to  music.    6 

pages. 

"  Lead,  kindly  Light,  amid  th'  encircling  gloom." 

23.  LET  'S  DANCE  AND  SING By  Wentworth. 

In  waltz  measure.    9  pages. 


BITGE'S  SIX  SONaS. 

FoK  Male  Voices. 

Voice  Parts,  each  50  cts. ;  Score  75  cts ;    Complete  $2.60. 

Firstclass  Glees,  by  DUDriEIT  BUCK. 

1.  Huzza.  4.    At  Midnight. 

2.  In  Absence.  B.    On  Tree-top  high. 

3.  Come  in  the  Stilly  Night,  6.    She  is  mine ! 


Mendelssohn's   Four   Part   Songs. 

A  collection  so  celebrated  as  to  need  no  description. 
Complete,   4  Voice   Parts   and  Piano   Score 

Cloth J3.00 

Vocal  Parts,  4  books Each,    0.75 

Vocal  Parts.    Tenor,  Tenor,  Bass  and  Bass  to- 
gether     0.76 

Vocal  Parts,  4  books  together 2.50 

Piano-forte  Score. i.oo 

This  is  a  most  convenient  arrangement  of  the  cele- 
brated Songs,  each  part  having  its  own  book,  if  wanted, 
and  the  whole  combined,  for  them  who  need  that  form. 


THE  SINGING   FESTIVAL.^  (SANGERFEST), 

A  Collection  of  Tnos,  Quari;ets,  Glees,  Choruses,  etc. 
Arranged  by  ■WTM.  I»KE88I,EI».    $1.50. 

Here  is  abundant  provision  for  Male  Voices,  belong- 
ing either  to  American  or  Foreign  born  singers.  About 
40  of  the  Glees  have  German  and  English  words;  a  few 
French  or  Italian  and  English  words,  and  a  large  num- 
ber have  English  words  only.  Many  have  Piano  or 
Flute,  Violin  or  Guitar  Accompaniment,  and  many  are 
sung  without  Accompaniment.  Then  there  are  Rounds, 
Three-Part  and  Five-Part  Songs;  Christmas,  Comic, 
Patriotic,  Hunting,  Temperance,  Easter,  New  Tear  and 
other  kinds  of  Songs ;  and,  in  fact,  all  the  plenty  and 
variety  that  will  go  in  240  large  pages. 

AM PH ION  (THE).  A  Collection  of  Four,  Five, 
and  Six-Part  Songs.    In  5  books,  viz  : 

Piano  Score,  and  4  Vocal  Parts,  each  part  being  in  a 
book  by  itself.  Original  and  selected,  with  piano  ac- 
companiment ad  lib.  Words  written  chiefly  by  H.  A. 
CKjABKE.  Selected  and  Arranged  by  JT.  E. 
«017I,I>.    Full  Vocal  Parts  and 

Piano  Score  (5  Books) $5.00 

Pianoforte  Score l.BO 

Separate  Vocal  Parts     4  Books 4.00 

Separate  Vocal  Parts.    4  Books Each,  1.25 

There  are  about  80  pieces,  all  of  a  high  order,  and 
mostly  by  the  best  German  and  English  Composers  — 
Abt,  Muller,  Mohring,  Kreutzer,  Neukomm,  Hatton, 
Barnby,  etc. 

ARION  (THE).  A  Collection  of  Four-Part  Songs, 
in  separate  Vocal  Parts,  with  Piano  Score,  each  part 
being  in  a  book  by  itself.  Mainly  to  be  sung  without 
Accompaniment.  Compiled  by  iXOUinr  1>«  ffTEXi- 
X,ARD. 

The  Four  Vocal  Parts,  and  Piano   Score,  (5 

books) J4.00 

Separate  Vocal  Parts I.OO 

Separate  Vocal  Parts,  4  Books S.BO 

Piano-forte  Score l.BO 

The  "  Arion,"  like  the  "  Amphion,"  contains  Part- 
Songs,  of  sterling-goodness,  by  the  best  Composers. 
There  are  about  70  pieces,  mostly  gems  from  the  Ger- 
man. 

YOUNG  MEN'S  SINGING  BOOK.  By  eno.  f. 

ROOX  and  IiOVrEI,!,  KCASOIV.    $1.50. 

A  Collection  of  Music  intended  for  use  in  Colleges, 
Theological  Seminaries,  and  the  Social  circle.  Con- 
sisting of :  Part  I.— The  Singing  School.  Part  11.— Glees 
and  Part-Songs.  Part  III.— Choir  Tunes.  Part  IV.— 
Congregational  Tunes.    Part  V.— Anthems,  Chants,  etc. 


GENTLEMAN'S  GLEE  BOOK.    By  jlowku. 

MASOHT.    $1.50.    A  well  selected  collection  of  Glees, 
principally  German, 


JUBILEE  COLLECTION.  For  Male  Voices. 
This  includes  a  large  number  of  popular  pieces,  pub- 
lished separately,  in  pamphlet  form,  and  costing  6  cts., 
8  cts.,  10  cts.  or  12  cts.  apiece,  according  to  the  length. 
In  this  form,  glees  and  quartets  are  much  sought  for. 


PART;SONGS  FOR  MALE  VOICES.    By  M. 

VL.  CROSS.  13  4-part  Songs,  prep.ired  for  the  Or- 
pheus Club  of  Philadelphia.  Music  by  approved  com- 
posers.   Cloth  $1.00;  Boards  75  cts. 


Sample   copies   of  any   of  the   above  books   mailed  to   any  address,  post-free,   for  the  Ketail  Price. 


Chas.  H.  Ditson  &  Co., 

843  BROADWAY,  NEW  VORK. 


Lyon  &  Healy, 

CHICAGO. 
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OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO., 

BOSTON. 
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Sherman,  Hyde  k  Co., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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922  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHIU. 
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Dwight's   Jouenal    of   Music, 

Published  every  other  Saturday 

OLrvBit  nDiTSOisr  sc  co. 

461  Washin^on  St..  Boston,  Mass. 

JOHN      S.      DWIGHT,      EDITOR. 

4yTERMS. — If  mailed  or  called  for,  J2.00  per  annum ; 
delivered  by  carriers,  $2.50.    Payment  in  advance. 

Advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  the  following  rates  : 
One  insertion  per  line  30  cents. 
Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line,  20  cents. 
Special  rates  for  yearly  cards. 

J.  8.  SPOONEB,  PRINTER,  17  PROVINCE  St! 


CHARLES  N.  ALLEN,  Violiniat,  proposes  resid- 
ing in  Boston  during  the  season  of  ^78-'79,  and  will 
receive  pupils  for  instruction  on  the  Violin,  and  give 
accompaniment  lessons  (Piano  and  Violin),  to  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  desiring;  ensemble  pl.iying. 

Mr.  Allen  can  be  engaged  for  public  or  private  Con- 
certs in  Boston  or  the  neighboring  cities.  Address, 
care  of  Oliver  Dit«on  &  Co.  977-lt 

Madame  E.  SEILER'S 

SCHOOL  OP  VOCAL  ART, 

1104  TTalnnt  St.,  Pbiladelpliia. 

Instruction  by  Madame  E.  Seiler,  and  an  efficient 
corps  of  Teachers.  [2-lyr] 


New  Enilanil  Conservatory  of  Mnsic. 

BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL. 
l^ventj'-llTe  Eniinent  Xnatrnctors. 

Largest  Music  School  in  the  World. 

I8,000    PUPILS 

since  its  organization  in  1867.  Instruction  in  all  branch- 
es, by  the  most  eminent  artists  and  teachers,  to  pupils 
in  every  stage  of  advancement,  in  private  and  in  small 
classes.  Collateral  advantages,  consisting  ot  Lectures, 
Concerts,  and  General  Exercises,  equivalent  to  185 
LESSONS  BACH  TERM.  Tuition  exceptionally  low. 
Evening  classes.    Situations  procured  for  pupils. 

OPEIV    AX.X.    THE    TEAR. 
Terms  begin  in  September,  November,   February  and 
April,  respectively. 

For  Circulars  giving  full  information  of  the  Con- 
servatory, the  College  of  Music  (Boston  University), 
the  New  England  Musical  Bureau,  and  the  Nosulal 
Musical  Institute,  address 

E.  TOURJEE,  Music  Hall.  Boston. 
SITUATIONS    PROCURED. 

Music  Teachers,  Organists,  Choristers,  Choir  Singers 
and  Concert  Soloists  desiring  engagements  are  invited 
to  register  their  names  with  the  NEW  ENGLAND  MU- 
SICAL BUREAU.  Connections  extensive.  Facilities 
unrivalled.    Address  (enclosing  stamp): 

E.  TOmUTEE,  manager. 
[S]  Music  Hall,  Boston.  Mass. 


EDWARD  SCHUBERTH    &  CO., 

Mnsic  PnMisliers,  Imjorters  and  Dealers. 

"  All  the  latest  Publications." 
23  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK. 

969  Broadway  Side,  bet.  16th  and  16th  Sts. 


THE  HARMONIA. 

This  19  the  Harmonious  title  of  a  new  Male  Voice 
book  of  Glees,  Quartets,  &c.  It  is  entirely  new,  havii^ 
been  prepared  and  translations  furnished  by  Mr.  L.  C 
Elson,  from  new  and  fresh  materials. 

GERMAN  AND  ENGLISH  WORDS. 
4  Voice  Parts,  each  60  cts. 
Piano  Score,  80  cts. 
Complete,  S2.60, 

Published  by 
OLIVER    DITSON    &  CO., 

B08K0IV,  nCaas. 
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And    Choirs. 


L.  O.  BmersoK's  on  VV  AKD  I  a  new  book  for 
Singing  Schools,  fully  equal  to  any  ever  issued,  is  ready 
for  use.  66  pages  of  instructions,  60  pages  of  Glees, 
and  60  pages  of  Sacred  Music. 

75  cents ;  97.50  per  dozen. 

Emerson's  Ohurch  OflFering,  a  new  book 
for  Choirs,  contains  a  large  and  admirable  collection 
of  Anthems,  which  fit  perfectly  to  the  Episcopal  Service, 
but  are  of  the  best  quality  for  any  service.  Also  a  large 
number  of  fine  Chants. 

$1.25 ;  or  5fl2  per  dozen. 

EMERSON'S  Sacred  Quartettes,  a  new  book 

for  Quartette  Choirs,  has   a  most  musical  collection  of 
new  pieces  by  the  most  popular  authors,  and  provides 
about  one  new  one  for  every  S.abbath  in  the  year. 
Boards  $2.00;  Cloth  $2.25. 

COBB'S  Festival  Chorus  Book  ($1.26) 

has  a  fine  selection  of  choruses. 

W.  O.  Perkins'  Xliiy  U  IJjJVl  is  a  new  and  con- 
venient collection  of  hymns  and  tunes  for  Funeral 
occasions.  Price  50  cents. 

Send  for  Catalogues  containing  the  descriptions  of 
many  other  excellent  books  for  Choirs  or  Singing 
Classes. 

Any  Book  mailed  post  free  for  Retail  Price. 


Novello's  Publications. 

The  most  striking  and  popular  Choruses  of 
the  Oratorios,  the  Operas,  favorite  Cantatas, 
Odes,  Masses,  etc.,  etc.,  added  to  which  are 
large  numbers  of  separate  Anthems,  Canticles, 
Glees,  and  Four-Part  Songs. 

These  very  convenient  publications,  (a  thous- 
and or  more  in  number),  include  almost  every 
good  thing  in  Chorus  form  that  can  be  called 
for.  The  prices  of  most  of  them  vary  from  S  to 
15  cents  per  copy. 

Novello's   Octavo  Editions 

of  Services  by  Modern  Composers.  Sixty  Servi- 
ces, or  Parts  of  Services,  by  first-rate  English 
composers.  The  Credos,  Te  Deums,  Jubilates, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  also  published  separately. 

Novello's  Part-Song  Book. 

Second  Series.  A  Collection  of  Four-part  Songs 
and  Madrigals,  by  Modern  Composers. 

There  are  Twenty  volumes  in  the  series,  each 
containing  6  to  8  of  the  best  Part-Songs.  Sepa- 
rately, 6  cts.  to  15  cts.  Each  book  or  volume  50 
cts. 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co., 

0.  H.  DITSON  &  00..  J.  E.  DITSON  &  00., 

New  York.  PMla. 

SOLE   AGENTS 

FortlieUnitetlStatesforNoyello'sPnMications. 
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VO  0 AL . 

Sister,  since  I  met  thee  last.     (Die 
Schwester. )    E  minor  and  major. 
4.     EtoF.  Kjerulf.  35 

Through  the  long  Days.    B6.    3.    d  to  F. 

Boott.  30 
I  roamed  o'er  the  Sea.     (Ich  fahr  iiber 

Meer. )    D  minor.    3.    d  to  D.     Kjerulf.  30 
The  Way  thro'  the  Wood.    C.    4.    d  to  a.  ' 

Madame  Dolby.  50 
Speak  not  a  Word  of  coldness.  A6.  3.  E  to  F. 

Keena.  30 
Draw  near,  O  holy  Dove.     Quartet  and  Solo. 

D.     3.     d  to  E.  Brush.  30 

She  haunts  me  like  a  happy  Dream.     G.    3. 

c  to  E.  Musgrave.  30 

Faithful  Love.     A.    3.    d  to  E.  Karl.  .30 

Nazareth.     F.    4.    c  to  g.  Gounod.  50 

JTever  coming  Back  any  More.     G.     2. 

d  to  D.  MacLane.  30 

My  Lass.  Baritone  Song.  C.  3.  a  to  E.  Diehl.  40 
Over  the  Shadowy  River.    E&.    3.    b  to  d. 

Bowe.  30 
Herald  of  Summer.    Quartet.    G.  3.    c  to  g. 

Buffing  ton.  40 
Sailor's  Prayer.     (II  Marinaro).     E6.    5. 

btoE.  Mattel.  40 

Instrnmental. 

Crystal  Waltz.     D.    3.  Wilson.  35 

Nonpareil  March.     E6.     3.  Boyd.  30 

Gavotte  No.  2.    G.    3.  Boeder.  30 

Night  Winds  Tale  of  the  Past.    Morceau 

de  Salon.    F.    4.  Karl.  40 

La  Belle  Brunette  Galop.  G.  3.    Stuckenholz.  40 
Boston  Sehottisch.     D.     3.  Karl.  30 

American  Belle  Polka.    F.  3.  Charles.  30 

Cuckoo  Polka.    4  hands.     F.     3.      Maylath.  35 
Bright  Flowers.    Six  Easy  and  Melodious 

Pieces.  H.  Lichner.    Each,  30 

No.  1.    Carnation.    C.    2. 
Wild  Oats  Galop.     G.    2.  Karl.  40 

Nameless  Waltzes.  3.  Steinherger.  75 

Hop,  Hop,  Galop.  G.    3.  Herzmann.  30 

Sounds  from  the  Pacific  (Klange  vom  stillen 

Ocean)  Waltzes.  4.  Schulenburg.  75 

Brio-a-Brao  Waltzes.         3.  M.  A.  S.  P.  30 

Reed  Organ  Melodies.    BjW.S.  Clarke,  each  30 

No  1   (Amaryllis.    D.  4. 

^°-  ^- 'I  First  Love.     E6.  2. 
Recollection.  Romanza.  G.  3.  E  to  g.   Stone.  30 
Color-Guard  March  and  Chorus.    F.    3. 

Morris.  75 
Valse  Brillante,  from  "Bells  of  CorneviUe." 

E6.  3.  Bichards.  50 

Fantasie,  from  "Bells  of  CornevUle."    4. 

Various  keys.  Lott.  SO 

Benefice  Quadrille.        3.  Besch.  40 

Knights  of  Honor  March.  F.      3. 

Mary  A.  Knight.  30 
Chimes  of  Normandy.    By  Planquette. 

Rondo  Valse.  A6.    3.  Bichards.  60 

No.  5.    O,  ye  Tears !    C.  2.  Smalhoood.  40 

"    8.    When  Sparrows  build.  C.  2.     "  40 

BookH. 

Clarke's  Harmonic  School  for  the 

Organ.  By  Wm.  Horatio  Clarke.  3.00 

Johnson's  Method  for  Haemont. 

By  A.  N.  Johnson. 

Pbogressivb  and  Complete  Method  for 
THE  Guitar.      By  N.  P.  B.  Curtiss.  $3.00- 


Music  by  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense 
being  one  cent  for  every  two  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof, 
one  or  two  cents  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music.  Persone 
at  a  distance  w^ll  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtamlngBuppUeB.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
these  rates. 


DWIGHT'S    JOURKAL    OF    MUSIC 


Awarded  to  L.  POSTAWKA  &  CO.,  CamDridgeport, 
Mass  The  United  States  Centennial  Commission  an- 
nounces the  following  as  the  basis  of  an  Awardto  Loots 
POSTATTKA  &  CO.,  Camhridgepoit,  Mass.,  for  MAWO 
STOOXi.  Repobt.— For  ingenuity  of  construction,  and 
firmness  and  immoTabilily  when  in  use. 

A.  T.  GOSHOEN,  Director-General. 
fSEALl  J.  R-  HAWLET,  President. 

Attest:  J.  L.  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 
"  We  think  the  Stool  one  of  the  best  ever  offered  to  the 
pubUc  STEIKWAY  &  SONS,  New  York." 


GW.  FOSTEK,  Conductor  and  Vocalist,  will  reaujne 
.  LesBonn  on  and  afterOct.9, 1875,  at 690 Washington 
Street,  rooms  of  Woodward  &  Brown,  Boston.  Gall  Sat- 
urdays from  11  to  12  o'clock. 


MKS.    FLORA    E.    BARRY,    Vocalist    and 
Teaclier  of  Vocal  Music.    124  Chandler  St. , 
near  Columbus  Avenue.  

■n  imCiTn  Realizing  how  much  time  and  effort  are 
MUbiL/i  consumed,  both  by  Professionals  and 
Amateurs,  in  the  search  tor  good  music,  m  sufficient 
number  and  variety  for  the  constant  demand,  Miss 
Brown  offers  her  assistance  in  selecting  it,  for  teaching 
or  concert  purposes,  or  to  increase  private  repertoires. 
•mis  has  been  done  successfully  m  England,  and  tills  a 
great  need  here. 

References :-Mr.  Wm.  H.  Sherwood,  Kev.  Dr.  C.  A. 
Bartol.  j^gg  MARIE  A.  BROWN, 

P.  O.  Box  900,  Boston. 

jj  B  —Not  an  agency,  nor  carried  on  in  the  interest  of 
any'firm.  ^ ^ 

OLIVERDITSOW  &  CO., 

Publishers  of  Music  and  Music  Books.    Dealers 
in  Pianos,  Reed  Organs,  and  all  other  Musical 
Instruments,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
449  &.  4S1    ^Fashing'ton  Street,   Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON&CO., 

[SUCCBSSOBS  TO  J.  L.  PBTEKS,] 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
843  Broadway,  Wew  York. 

[SUCCESSOES   TO    LEE    &    WALKEB,] 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music 
and  Musical  Merchandise. 

Oaa  Cliestiint  street,  riiilatlelpliia. 

The  above  three  stores  have  close  connections, 
so  that  the  same  music  and  the  same  music 
books  may  be  seen  and  are  for  sale  in  eacli 
store;  as  also  in  the  stores  of  the  following 
special  Agents : 

Music  Publishers,  and   Wholesale    and  Retail 
Dealers  in  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musical 
Instruments,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
The  largest  stock  in  the  North  West. 
Cbicag'O,  XII. 

Sherman,  Hyde  &  Co., 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Music,  Music 

Books,  Musical  Instruments  and  Musical  Mer- 

chan  ise. 

San  Crancisco. 


Oliver  Ditson  &  Go's 

Bite  for  tie  Fall  Caipp 


OF    1878. 


MUSIC     TEACHERS 

are,  of  course,  anxious  to  procure  for  their  pupils  the 
best  Methods  for  the  Piano,  Organ,  or  other  instru- 
ments, or  for  the  Voice.  Still,  it  is  well  understood, 
that  a  good  instruction  book,  that  a  teacher  has  by 
heart,  and  knows  exactly  liow  to  use,  and  how  to  get 
over  its  deficiencies,  is  generally  to  be  preferred  to  a 
new  one,  even  if  that  has  some  advantages  over  the 
other.  Those  beginning  to  teach  will  naturally  be  glad 
to  be  introduced  at  once  to  the  most  approved  books. 

DI'B'SOIV  &  CO.,  publish  Five  very  valuable  and 
undoubtedly  excellent  Piano-forte  Instructors.  It 
makes  little  difference,  commercially  speaking,  to  the 
firm,  which  volume  is  purchased.  They  cheerfully  give 
the  good  points  of  each,  and  furnish  the  one  wlilch 
each  person  may  prefer.  Not  to  produce  confusion,  only 
two  are  here  mentioned,  and  others  will  take  their  turn, 
to  be  introduced.  The  publishers  naturally  take  pride 
in  their  first  great  standard  book, 

EIOHAKDSON'S  NEW  METHOD  for  the  PIANO-FOETE, 
This  book  has  been  many  times  revised.  It  is  as 
nearly  free  from  errurs  as  a  book  can  be,  and  has  been 
improved,  from  time  to  time,  at  the  suggestion  of  emi- 
nent teachers.  It  is  also  enriched  by  the  addition  of 
tables  of  Scales,  in  convenient  form,  by  Czemy's  gen- 
ial and  useful  letters,  and  by  Schumann's  valuable 
Maxims.  Truly  a  safe  book  to  use  !  About  300,000 
copies  have  been  sold,  and  the  demand  is  steady. 
Price  $3.25. 

Teachers  should  be  careful  to  order  this  book  by  its 
full  title.  Another  book  with  a  somewhat  similar  title 
is  frequently  palmed  upon  the  unsuspecting  teacher. 
It  is  not,  however,  by  any  means,  Richardson's  INew 
Method  for  the  Piano-forte. 

Another  and  newer  book,  has  also  strong  claims  on  the 
patronage  of  teachers.    It  is 

CLAEKE'S    NEW   METHOD   FOE  THE  PIANO. 
By  Hugh  A.  Clarke. 

The  book  pleases  at  once  by  its  sensible  and  beauti- 
ful arrangement.  It  is  one  of  the  kind  that  one  likes 
at  first  sight,  and  a  closer  investigation  reveals  an  ex- 
haustive analysis  of  the  scales  and  chords,  and  a  care- 
fully selected  series  of  studies  from  the  great  masters. 
Many  thousand  copies  are  in  use.    Price  $3.25. 

A  new  and  most  valuable  book  of  materials  for  the 
teachers  use  is 

MASON'S"  SYSTEM  OF  TEOHNIOAl  EXEECISES. 
By  William  Mason  and  W.  S.  B.  Matthews.    Price 
$2.00. 

The  first  named  gentleman  is  one  of  the  best  players 
in  the  country,  and  records  his  own  experience  in  these 
well  arranged  Technics.  Both  the  compilers  are  ex- 
perienced teachers. 


For  Singing  Schools 

Are  provided  two  new  and  excellent  books.  One  might 
do,  but  tastes  and  circumstances  vary,  and  these  two  are 
so  different  in  their  methods,  that  one  is  sure  to  please 
where  the  other  does  not,  and  thus  both  may  occupy  the 
entire  field. 

Onward  ! 

Is  the  title  of  L.  O.  Bmebson's  new  Singing  School 
Book.  A  good  and  complete  elementary  course  occu- 
pies 66  pages,  with  110  Practical  Exercises,  about  60 
pages  of  fine  Glees  and  Part-Songs,  60  Hymn  Tunes, 
and  15  Anthems.  All  of  the  best  quality,  and  well 
arranged.    Price  75  cents,  or  $7.60  per  dozen. 

Johnson's  Method  foe  Singing  Classes, 

By  A.  N.  Johnson,  is  a  book  of  admirable  simplicity 
and  clearness  of  explanation,  and  is  endorsed  by 
practical  Singing  School  teachers  as  of  the  best.  77 
Airs  for  practice,  40  Hymn  Tunes,  16  Anthems,  and  24 
Glees  and  4-Part  Songs,  all  intimately  united  with  the 
instructions,  forming  a  perfect  and  easy  Method  for 
teaching  the  Notes.  The  moderate  price  is  in  its 
favor.    Price  60  cents,  or  $6  per  dozen. 


Sabbath  School  Song  Books, 

Good  News. 

This  charming  Sabbath  School  Songster  has  won  a 
multitude  of  friends,  and  needs  no  praise  from  those 
who  have  heard  its  sweet  melodies.  But  all  should 
try  it— and  be  pleased;  the  young  singers  are  sure  to 
be.  "It  may  be  fair;  "  "  Beautiful  Gate;"  and  "Hear 
Him  calling;"  are  three  of  the  270  glad  songs,  which 
make  the  use  of  Good  News  a  perpetual  joy.  Price 
35  cents. 

Shining  River, 

Is  a  book  of  the  same  nature  and  general  excellence 
as  "  Good  News,"  and  differs  only  as  the  tastes  of 
composers  equally  jrood  will  differ.  Let  your  girls 
and  boys  sail  on  this  "  shining  river,"  making  the 
way  vocal  with  sweet  and  pure  lyrics  like  "Beautiful 
Vale;  "  "  Shining  Land;  "  or  "  Like  the  Stars."  Price 
35  cents. 

Choeal  Praise, 

Is  a  collection  of  Chants,  Songs  and  short  Anthems, 
for  Episcopal  Sabbath  Schools.  The  beauty  of  its 
contents  will  commend  it  to  any  denomination.  Price 
20  cents. 


For  Church  Ghoirs  and  Organists. 

The  Church  Offering. 

By  L.  C- Emerson.  Clergymen  and  Organists  con- 
nected with  Episcopal  Churches  pronounce  it  the 
BEST  collection  ever  made  for  Episcopal  Choiks. 
Contains  10  Sentences,  6  Venites,  14  Glorias,  3  Gloria 
in  Excelsis,  5  Jubilates,  &c.,  &c.,  a  great  variety  of 
each  kind,  all  in  Anthem  form.  Also,  the  whole  in 
Chant  form.  Also,  abundant  music  for  Festivals. 
"  The  Church  Offeeing,"  considered  as  an  Anthem 
Book,  is  also  one  of  the  best  ever  published  for 
Choirs  of  all  denominations.  Price  $1.25  or  912  per 
dozen. 

The  Salutation. 

By  L.  O.  Emerson,  and 

ZiON. 

By  W.  O.  Perkins,  are  excellent  standard  books  for 
Choirs.    Each  $12  per  dozen. 

Clarke's  Harmonic  School  for  the  Organ. 

By  Wh.  H.  Clarke,  is  a  new  and  magnificent  In- 
struction Book  for  those  who  wish  to  play  the  Organ 
(Pipe  or  Reed)  in  Church,  is  full  of  fine  music  for 
practice  or  enjoyment,  fonns  a  taste  for  the  best  kind 
of  Oigan  Music  and  has  the  unique  and  special 
merit  of  preparing  the  learner  to  compose  and  ex- 
temporize Interludes  and  Voluntaries,  as  well  as  to 
play  them.    Price  $3.00. 


Musical  Societies 

Will  of  course,  keep  up  their  practice  of  Standard  Ora- 
torios and  Cantatas.  Full  descriptions  of  all  these  will 
be  furnished  on  application.  As  a  good,  new  book, 
procure 

Festival  Choeus  Book. 

By  J.  p.  Cobb.    A  fine  selection  of  Sacred  and  Secu- 
lar Chiirjises,  by  a  successful  Concertest  and  Con- 
vention holder.    Price  $12  per  dozen. 
Or,  make  seiections  from 

Ditson  &  Go's  Octavo  Choruses. 

Many  Hundreds,  including 
Jubilee  Collection  of  Glees,  4-part  songs,  &c. 
Okatorio  Choruses.  From  all  the  Oratorios. 
Sacked  Selections,  Quartet  or  Chorus,  Sac- 
red Music. 
Opera  Choruses.  From  the  Standard  Operas. 
German  4-part  songs,  &c. 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  great  demand  has  arisen 
for  Chorus  Music  in  separate,  or  pamphletform.  This 
demand  has  been  met  by  the  publication  of  not  far 
from  a  thousand  separate  pieces.  Catalogues  cheer- 
fully fumifhed  on  aplication. 

If  a  choir  wish  a  new  opening  piece,  it  is  easily  pro- 
cured and  sent.  Price  about  6,  8,  or  10  cents  per  copy, 
thus  givinjj  a  set  for  a  choir  for  from  30  cents  to  a  dol- 
lar, according  to  number  of  copies  ordered. 

If  societies,  or  quartets,  or  social  singing  parties,  or 
musical  households  need  a  new  thingto  sing,  here  it  is, 
in  the  list,  (which  includes  a  large  number  of  the  finest 
glees,  4-part  songs,  quartets,  &c.,)  and  it  may  be  easily 
ordered  by  letter,  and  speedily  come  to  band. 


Johnson's  Method  for  Thorough  Bass. 

By  A.  N.  Johnson.  The  simplest,  best  and  most 
thorough  book  ever  made  for  teaching  the  art  of 
reading  and  playing  Hymn  Tunes,  Sabbath  School 
and  Praise  Music,  Glee  and  Part-Song  Music,  and  all 
music  that  is  written  with  four  or  more  parts,  that  is, 
with  chords.    Price  $1. 

Johnson's  Method  for  Harmont.  (in  press.) 

By  A.  N.  JOHSSON.  Teaches,  in  an  admirable  way, 
the  art  of  writing  and  composing  easy  music,  as 
Hymn  Tunes,  Songs  and  Accompaniments,  Glees,  &c. 
Price  $1. 

The  Harmonia. 

By  W.  C.  Elson.  This  is  an  entirely  new  collection 
of  4-part  songs  for  Male  Voices.  The  compiler  re- 
ceived a  part  of  his  material  (especially  for  the  book) 
from  Europe,  and  used  his  well-known  musical  and 
lingual  skill  in  selection,  arrangement  and  translit- 
tion.    German  and  English  words. 

In  5  books,  complete,     .       .       $2.60 

Piano  Score 80 

Each  of  the  4  Voice  Parts,    .         .60 

The  Requiem. 

By  W.  O.  Perkins.  This  supplies  a  much-felt  need, 
as  it  contains  a  goodly  number  of  hymns  and  tunes 
appropriate  for  t'uneral  occasions.     Price  50  cents. 

Progressive  and  Complete  Method  for 
THE  Guitar. 

By  N.  P.  B.  CuKTiss.  A  new  and  improved  edition. 
A  good  illustration  of  the  thoroughness  of  its  in- 
struction, is  the  presence  of  70' wood  cuts,  illustrating 
the  positions  of  the  finger-ends  on  the  strings,  in 
various  keys,  etc.    Price  $3. 

Clarke's  Reed  Organ  Melodies. 

By  Wm.  Horatio  Clarke.  An  admirable  collection, 
well  selected,  new  and  fresh  throughout,  and  ar- 
ranged by  skilful  hands  so  as  to  be  true  Reed  OrgM 
Music.  No  piano  mnsic  in  the  book.  Price  $2.50 
boards;  $3  cloth. 
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Etelka  Gerster. 

Trnnslated  for  this  Journal  from  "  Namenlose  Blat- 
ter." 

*  *  *  Austria,  the  "  land  of  voices,"  was 
the  birthplace  of  Etelka  Gerstrr.  Her  more 
immediate  home  is  Hungary ;  Hungarian  like- 
wise is  the  name  Etelka,  in  German  Adelheid. 
The  cradle  of  the  child  stoed  in  the  old  Epis- 
copal Residenz  and  "royal  free  town" 
Kaschau.  Here  she  was  born  now  three  and 
twenty  years  ago,  and  passed  her  childhood  in 
the  lovely  Hernad  valley,  full  of  vineyards, 
with  no  thought  of  any  famous  and  artistic 
future,  until  the  veil  was  lifted  accidentally, 
and  the  parents,  after  long  efforts,  were  per- 
suaded to  prepare  and  actually  achieve  this 
future  for  their  child. 

The  accidental  occasion  offered  itself  in  a 

concert  that   had  been  arranged  in  a   narrow 

circle  in  Kaschau,    of  which  the  programme 

contained  also  the  name  Etelka  Gerster.     She 

was  then  twelve  years  eld,  and  it  was  merely 

for  amateurish  amusement  that  the  thoughtful 

little  girl  with  her  pretty  childlike  voice  was 

allowed  to  sing  before  the  invited  company. 

But  out  of  play  grew  real  earnest:  the  Viennese 

director    and     professor    Hellmesberger,    who 

happened  to  be  staying  in  Kaschau,'  was  moved 

to  such  a  lively  sympathetic  interest   in  the 

young  Etelka's  singing,  that  he  persuaded  the 

parents  to  consent  to  the  professional   musical 

'  education  of  their  daughter. 

I    -And  so  it  came  to  pass.     She  left  the  pater- 

I  nal  house  and  the  restricted  opportunities  of 

'  Kaschau,  in  exchange  for  the  imperial  city  of 

i  Vienna   and  its  abundant  means    for  artistic 

development  and  culture,  the  most  important 

'  of  which  for  her  was  the  Oonservatorium,  and 

i  the  instruction  in  it  of  the  celebrated  singins 

teacher,  Mme.  Marchesi. 

Her  progress  was  most  rapid  and  most  bril- 
liant; and  when  Mme.  Marchesi  found  it  admis- 
sable  to  present  her  pupil,  in  a  concert  arranged 
for  this  special  purpose,  before  the  artists  and 
the  leaders  of  society  in  Vienna,  the  result  was 
for  the  young  novice  a  success,  such  as  has 
seldom  been  allotted  to  an  artistic  debut  in 
like  circumstances. 

Proud  of  her  pupil,  Mme.  Marchesi  now  pre- 
pared the  way  for  Etelka  Gerster's  first  engage- 
ifflent  on  the  stage  at   the  Fenice  theatre  in 
;  Venice.      On  the  8th  of  January,    1876,    she 
i  made  there  her  first  public  trial  on  the  actual 
1  boards;  it  was  in  Bigoletto  ;  Ramlet  and  other 
i  pieces  followed.     The  director,  Carlo  Gardini, 
low  the  husband  of  the  artist,  was  in  raptures 
ivith  the  young  new-comer,   and  he    soon  re- 
solved :  This  jewel  must  not  hide  its  rays  with- 
'.  n  the  narrow  local  limits  of  a  particular  stage 
lindcity,  but  must  be  shown  to  the  world,  so 
-hat  this  whole  Art-loving  world  may  find  de- 
ight  and  inspiration  in  its  starry  splendor  and 
ts  pure  fire. 

He  made  a  contract  with  Etelka  Gerster,  by 
vhich  the  youthful  artist  surrendered  herself 


to  the  experienced  guidance  of  one  so  intimate- 
ly acquainted  with  all  the  relations  of  the 
theatre.  He  went  first  with  her  from  Venice 
to  Marseilles,  and  thence  to  Genoa,  where  in 
the  Carlo-Felice  theatre  there  was  a  repetition 
of  the  full  and  grand  enthusiasm  which  the 
new  "star"  had  already  excited  in  the  places 
before  named.  One  man  who  joined  in  the 
acclamation  of  her  audience  at  Genoa,  was  one 
whose  tribute  was  of  especial  weight  and  value 
for  her:  Maestro  Verdi,  who  for  her  Queen  in 
the  nuguenoU,  and  for  her  Sonnambula,  had 
only  words  of  most  unlimited  praise  and  most 
sincere  delight. 

The  third  station  on  the  artistic  tour  on 
which  SignorGardini  was  taking  his  jewel  Etel- 
ka, was  Berlin,  the  first  Gorman  city  in  which 
she  had  sung,  and — need  we  speak  any  further 
of  the  success  which  clung  to  the  shining  track 
of  this  child  of  fortune  ? 

Young  as  she  is,  Etelka-Gerster  is  already  a 
mistress  of  the  technics  of  her  art.  But  it  is 
not  this  that  makes  her  a  "  star  "  of  the  stage; 
at  least,  it  is  not  this  alone  or  chiefly.  Nor  is 
it  the  voice  so  lovely,  tender,  pure  and  chaste. 
The  main  thing  always  is  the  soul  of  her  sing- 
ing; and  of  her  holds  good  what  Schiller 
says: 

Ein  Sclioii'fcB  find  ieli  niclit,  Folnnc;'  ich  wtihlo — 

Als  in  iler  sclionen  Form  die  schone  Seele  ! 


"  Hunqiiam  Dormio." 

Richard  Wagner  has  uplifted  a  wailing  voice 
at  Bayrenth.  He  is  not  happy,  and  in  the 
columns  of  the  Bayreuther  Bliittei-  he  tells  us 
why.  As  usual,  it  is  the  condition  of  art  that 
vexes  him.  Personally,  no  man  has  less  right 
than  he  to  urge  that  this  is  not  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds,  for,  assuming  him  to  be  the 
personification  of  truth,  he  conspicuously 
proves  that  the  truth  is  great,  and  must  prevail. 
Time  was  when  this  artistic  Hercules  had  to 
fight  hard,  not  so  much  for  victory  as  for 
existence.  But  he  has  come  triumphant  out 
of  great  tribulation,  and  forced  his  way 
through  a  dark  and  tangled  wilderness  into  a 
Paradise  of  sunshine  and  flowers.  Emperors 
atid  Kings  have  journeyed  far  to  do  him 
honor,  though  they  may  have  been  glad  to  get 
away  from  his  music;  a  large  part  of  a  great 
nation  —  indeed,  of  many  nations — has 
acclaimed  him  as  an  apostle  of  light;  and  his 
theories,  if  not  yet  accepted  in  full,  exert  a 
mighty  and  world-wide  influence.  The  old 
man — for  such  he  now  is,  albeit  the  fire  of 
youth  seems  still  to  burn  in  him — might  well 
believe  that  he  has  done  enough  for  honor;  and 
if  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in  peace,  varied 
only  by  sitting  to  photographers  in  more  and 
more  gr,rgeous  dressing-gowns,  nobody  would 
be  surprised  or  have  a  right  to  blame.  Wagner, 
however,  has  always  been  a  militant  man,  and 
militant  he  will  remain  while  his  capacity  for 
fighting  exists.  Zealous  for  art  according  to 
his  notions  of  what  constitutes  its  well-being, 
he  is  also  conscious  of  power.  He  knows  that 
his  club  is  as  heavy  as  Giant  Pafner's,  and  his 
spear  as  potent  as  God  Wotan's.  So  he  is 
always  on  the  alert  for  somebody  or  something 
to  annihilate.  Yet  now,  we  fear,  the  redoulit- 
able  champion  has  met  his  match.  Looking 
round  on  the  world  of  art,   ho  sees  it  wholly 


given  up  to  the  Mediocre,  the  vast  and 
ponderous  mass  of  which  prevents  all  uprising 
into  the  region  of  the  Good.  Here  is  something 
to  be  put  down,  and  Herr  Wagner,  liaving 
buckled  on  his  armor,  and  inscribed  his  banner 
with  the  "strange  device"  of  an  Indian 
proverb,  which  says  that  the  Mediocre  is  worse 
than  the  Bad,  because  it  is  liable  to  be  mistaken 
for  the  Good,  now  comes  forth  to  war.  We 
shall  see  presently  whether  he  is  not  attacking 
an  old  and  detested  enemy  under  cover  of  a 
great  cause. 

He  properly  takes  care  to  define  what  is 
meant  by  the  Mediocre.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  "that 
which  does  not  offer  us  what  is  unknown  and 
new,  but,  in  a  pleasing  and  agreeable  form, 
what  is  already  known."  In  short,  the 
Mediocre  is  the  production  of  talent  as  distinct 
from  genius,  and  our  champion  agrees  with 
Schopenhauer  in  considering  that  talent 
consists  in  "hitting  a  mark  which  we  all  see 
but  cannot  easily  attain,  while  genius,  or  the 
Genius  of  the  Good,  hits  a  mark  which  we 
others  do  not  perceive."  It  is  this  Mediocrity, 
or  the  offering  of  the  already  known  in  a 
pleasing  and  agreeable  form,  which  dominates 
the  situation,  and  drags  the  Good  down  to  its 
own  level.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  Herr 
Wagner  in  the  midst  of  his  pessimism  admits 
the  existence  of  the  Good — an  admission, 
however,  he,  as  an  artistic  creator,  could  not 
avoid  without  stultifying  himself.  The  Good 
does  exist,  in,  for  example,  the  form  of  Der 
Bing  des  Nibelungen,  but,  unhappily,  when 
presented  to  the  public,  it  is  good  no  longer. 
■Wagner  is  most  precise  in  setting  out  this 
depressing  circumstance,  and  says,  "I  have 
now  in  my  eye  the  present  state  of  public  art 
among  us  when  I  assert  that  it  is  impossible 
for  anything  to  be  really  good  if,  from  the 
outset,  intended  to  be  presented  to  the  public, 
and  if  such  intended  presentation  floats  as  a 
modifying  element  before  the  author's  mind 
while  he  plans  and  carries  out  -his  work." 
This  sweeping  dictum  disposes  of  nearly 
everything  in  the  catalogue  of  artistic  produc- 
tions; but  how  as  to  the  works  which,  like 
Der  Bing  des  Nibelungen,  were  created  of  "un- 
conscious necessity,"  and  without  any  reference 
whatever  to  a  great  stupid  public  ?  Alas !  they 
also  become  mediocre  when  the  common  eye 
rests  upon  them.  Their  very  presentation  is 
called  by  Wagner  "a  demoniacal  stroke  of 
Fate,"  upon  which  some  may  inquire  why  the 
writer  assisted  the  infernal  power  at  Bayrenth, 
and,  under  more  positively  diabolic  conditions, 
at  the  Albert  Hall.  Herr  Wagner  prudently 
anticipates  the  question,  and,  never  at  a  loss, 
represents  the  "demoniacal  stroke"  as 
"founded  in  the  deep  necessity  urging  to 
their"  (the  works')  "conception;  a  stroke  by 
which  the  work  must  in  a  certain  degree  be 
relinquished  by  its  creator  to  the  world."  So 
relinquished,  he  contends,  the  Good  necessarily 
becomes  Mediocre.  It  is  presented  in  the  same 
form  as  the  Mediocre,  on  the  same  stage,  by 
the  same  performers;  and  therefore,  since  what 
is  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  one  cannot 
satisfy  those  of  the  other,  it  is  presented  badly. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  told,  some  spectators  may 
be  able  to  discern  the  Good  in  spite  of  its 
distortion.  All  such,  however,  are  by  that 
very  fact  disqualified  from  ranking  among  the 
ordinary  theatrical  public.  And  yet  Herr 
Wagner  admits  some  germs  of  capacity  in  the 
theatrical  public,  because  it  hears,  sees,  and 
experiences,  as  well  as  reads.  It  is  liable  to 
be  led  astray,  but  "it  knows  how  to  raise  itself 
out  of  its  sunken  position,  and  invariably  does 
so  immediately  it  is  offered  something  good," 
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as  when,  for  example,  a  "well-to-do  inhabi- 
tant of  a  small  town  "  attended  the  Bayreuth 
Festival  under  an  impression  that  it  was  a 
swindle,  and  returned  loudly  stating  his 
resolve  to  lose  no  subsequent  performance. 
But  this  perceptiveness  is  of  small  avail.  The 
theatrical  public  can  never  have  the  Purely 
Good  set  before  it,  and  the  whole  theatrical 
world  revolves  in  a  vicious  circle. 

Under  these  circumstances,  what  is  to  be 
done  ?  Herr  Wagner  has  no  difficulty  in 
deciding,  and  lifts  the  club  of  Fafner  against 
the  newspaper  press,  which  he  declares  to  be 
the  cause  of  all  the  mischief,  because  it 
panders  to  the  taste  of  the  public  instead  of 
correcting  it.  Did  not  the  editor  of  a  popular 
journal,  for  example,  refuse  insertion  to  a 
letter  vindicating  Wagner  himself,  on  the  plea 
that  he  had  to  consider  his  public  ?  And  such 
a  public ; — one  concerning  whom  the  Bayreuth 
master  says  that,  in  common  with  all  mere 
newspaper  readers,  "  their  character  is  slug- 
gishness, which,  with  easy-going  wisdom, 
spares  itself  the  trouble  of  thinking  and 
judging,  and  this  more  zealously  as  the  habit 
of  long  years  has  finally  put  the  stamp  of 
conviction  on  the  exercise  of  sloth."  Wagner 
has  only  contempt  for  press  readers ;  but  for 
press  writers  he  has  weapons,  wielded  with  the 
animosity  engendered  by  long  years  of  bitter 
warfare.  Men  like  Hanslick  are  the  Mordecais 
of  this  favorite  of  kings,  who,  had  he  the 
power,  would  order  a  gallows  for  them,  and 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  sinister  precedent  of 
Haman.  As  it  is,  he  gibbets  them  in  print 
with  a  smartness  as  worthy  the  admiration  of 
the  victim  as  ever  were  the  jokes  of  Petit- 
Andre,  or  the  homilies  of  Trois-Echelles. 
Opening  with  a  loud  laugh  at  the  very  idea  of 
a  man  becoming  a  virtuoso  in  language  when 
the  language  is  German,  he  goes  on  to  sneer  at 
the  German  "gutter-feuilletonists,"  who  ape 
the  clever  and  artistic  utterances  of  the  French. 
As  virtuosity  is  talent,  these  men  "of  printed 
German  intelligence  "  cannot  be  even  talented. 
"Nor  is  it  surprising,"  continues  Wagner, 
"  that  they  entertain  an  uncommon  hatred  for 
the  Good,  the  work  of  genius,  if  only  because 
it  disturbs  them  so  much.  And  how  easy  it  is 
for  them  to  find  sympathisers  in  their  hates ! 
The  whole  reading  public — nay,  the  entire 
nation — degraded  by  i-eading  the  papers,  backs 
them  up."  We  are  told,  further,  that  the 
press  must  attack  something  to  assert  its  power 
and  keep  up  its  influence.  It  is  like  a  feudal 
baron,  the  very  number  of  whose  men-at-arms 
compelled  him  to  set  upon  and  plunder  his 
neighbors.  For  objects  of  attack  the  scribblers 
are  never  at  a  loss.  "AUareilliberal,"  says  the 
angry  master,  "  and  hate  anything  uncommon, 
especially  anything  pursuing  its  own  course 
without  troubling  itself  about  them.  The 
more  rare  such  prey  is,  the  more  unanimously 
do  they  fall  on  it  when  it  does  present  itself." 
For  anything  better,  he  contends,  they  are  im- 
potent ;  but  after  all  Wagner  entertains  towards 
them  somewhat  of  pity.  They  are  a  numerous 
baud,  it  seems,  and  each  wants  to  live — a 
proctss  which  the  German  public  assist  by 
their  partiality  for  indolence,  their  inherent 
leaning  to  rejoice  at  others'  misfortunes,  and 
their  "sorry  delight  in  warming  themselves  at 
a  straw  fire."  By  way  of  comment  upon  all 
this,  we  can  only  say  that,  although  the  litera- 
ry Wagner  is  much  more  entertaining  than  the 
Wagner  of  music,  his  friends  should  not  let 
him  touch  a  pen  save  under  bond  to  avoid 
pamphleteering.  What  a  sorry  picture  of  a 
great  man  have  we  here!  Though  successful 
beyond  most,  though  his  fame  and  influence 
have  filled  the  world,  "  all  this  is  as  nothing  " 
while  some  stubborn  knees  will  not  bend. 
Hence  these  sweeping  denunciations  of  the 
public,  and  these  bitter  onslaughts  on  those 
who  have  the  public  ear.  "Ambition,"  says 
Burton,  "  is  described  by  various  authors  as  a 
gallant  madness,  a  pleasant  poison,  a  hidden 
plague,  a  secret  poison,  a  caustic  of  the  soul, 
the  moth  of  holiness,  the  mother  of  hypocrisy, 
and,  by  crucifying  and  disquieting  all  it  takes 


hold  of,  the  cause  of  melancholy  and  madness." 
This  is  a  poor  prospect  for  Wagner;  but  com- 
fort remains  for  those  who  are  expecting 
successors  to  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen.  The 
master's  followers  often  set  up  a  parallelism 
between  him  and  Schopenhauer,  whose  philos- 
ophy of  life,  their  leader  tells  us,  is  summed 
up  by  the  ignorant  German  nation  thus :  ' '  We 
ought  to  shoot  ourselves."  While  sneering  at 
the  absurd  conclusion,  it  is  not  likely  that 
even  the  pessimism  of  Bayreuth  will  drive 
Wagner  to  such  an  extremity.~2>ai^  Telegraph, 
{London). 
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BY   GAEL   ENeEL. 
(Concluded  from  Page  316.) 

There  are  still  the  collections  of  sonea  of  extra. 
European  nations  to  be  enumerated.  This  task 
will  soon  be  acconaplished,  since  there  are  compar- 
atively but  few  publications  of  the  kind  worthy  of 
consideration.  The  specimens  of  airs  given  in 
some  treatises,  which  will  later  be  mentioned,  are 
the  most  reliable,  and  are  certainly  worthy  of  care- 
ful perusal.  For  instance,  useful  specimens  of 
sons;s  of  the  Arabs  are  given  in  an  elaborate  essay 
on  the  musical  system  of  the  Arabs,  written  by  G. 
A.  Villoteau,  and  printed  in  "  Description  de 
I'Egypte."  Villoteau  was  a  member  of  the  scientific 
expedition  which  accompanied  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
to  Egypt,  in  the  year  1798.  As  regards  separate 
collections,  the  student  ought  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  following; — 

"  The  Oriental  Miscellany ;  being  a  collection  of 
the  most  favorite  Airs  of  Hindustan,  compiled  and 
adapted  for  the  Harpsichord,  etc.,"  by  William 
Hamilton  Bird  (Calcutta  :  printed  by  Joseph  Coop- 
er, 1789  ;  folio).  This  interesting  publication, 
which  is  scarce,  contains  thirty  tunes,  preceded  by 
a  short  introduction  in  which  the  editor  explains 
the  characteristics  of  the  different  tinds  of  songs  of 
Hindustan.  To  some  of  the  tunes  the  editor  has 
added  variations  of  his  own  composition  ;  never- 
theless, the  work  deserves  the  special  attention  of 
the  collector  of  Hindu  music.  Similar,  but  less 
important  collections  are:  "  Hindoostanee  Songs, 
dedicated  to  Mrs.  Bristow,"  by  C.  Trinks,  organist 
of  St.  John's  Church  (Calcutta ;  folio) ;  contains 
fifteen  tunes.  "  Twelve  Original  Hindoostanee  Airs, 
compiled  and  harmonized  "  by  T.  G.  Williamson 
(London,  about  1797;  folio).  "Second  Collection 
of  Twelve  Original  Hindoostanee  Airs,  compiled 
and  harmonized"  by  T.  G.  Williamson  (Lon- 
don, 1798 ;  folio).  '•  Twelve  Hindoo  Airs  with 
English  words  adapted  to  them  "  (London  :  Birch- 
all  ;  folio),  etc. 

"  The  Hindustani  Choral  Book,  or  Swar  San- 
grah  ;  containing  the  Tunes  of  those  Hymns  in  the 
Git  Sangrah  which  are  in  Native  Metres ; "  com- 
piled by  John  Parsons  (Benares :  printed  and  pub- 
lished by  E.  J.  Lazarus  and  Co.,  1861  ;  8vo).  In 
the  instructive  preface  the  editor  remarks:  "This 
collection  of  tunes  has  been  made  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  render  the  collection  of  hymns  entitled  Git 
Sangrah,  to  which  it  is  adapted,  more  generally 
useful  to  the  native  congregations  where  those 
hymns  are  usually  sung.  The  natives  of  Hindus- 
tan having  no  system  of  musical  notation  current 
among  them,  the  native  Christians  are  only  able  to 
learn  the  tunes  of  the  hymns  published  for  them  by 
hearing  them  sung.  In  this  volume  melodies  for 
the  hymns  in  native  metres  in  the  Git  Sangrah  are 
given  in  the  usual  musical  notes ;  and  if  missiona- 
ries or  others,  who  have  the  requisite  skill,  will  ac- 
quire these  tunes  from  the  notes,  and  then  sing 
them  to  the  native  congregations,  they  will  find 
that  they  will  learn  them  with  much  greater  facili- 
ty than  English  tunes,  and  sing  them  with  particu- 
lar pleasure.  The  air  only  of  the  tunes  has  been 
given,  because  it  is  not  customary  with  the  natives 
to  sing  more  than  one  pai-t.  Almost  all  the  melo- 
dies have  been  taken  down  as  they  aresung  by  the 
persons  who  either  composed  them  or  first  sang 
them  to  Christian  hymns,  and  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  improve  or  modify  them.  Those  tunes 
which  are  distinguished  by  an  asterisk  are  stand- 
ard Hindu  tunes  taken  down  from  professional 
singers.'' 

The  Chinese  airs  which  have  been  brought  to 
Europe  are  not  published  in  a  separate  collection. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  airs  sf  the  Siamese 
and  Burmese.  A  number  of  Japanese  airs,  which 
P.  F.  von  Siebold  noted  down  during  his  sojourn  in 
Japan,  have  been  arranged  for  the  piano-forte  by  J. 


Kiifi'ner  (Leyden,  1836  ;  eblong  8vo).  Persian  avrs 
are  contained  in  "  Specimens  of  the  Popular  Poetry 
of  Persia,"  by  Alexander  Chodzko  (London  :  Allen 
and  Co.,  1842  ;  8vo).  Airs  of  songs  from  Tunis  and 
Algeria  have  been  collected,  and  arranged  for  the 
pianoforte,  by  Salvador-Daniel  (Paris :  Richault  ■ 
folio). 

In  America  we  have  to  notice  the  songs  of  the 
Canadian  boatmen,  who  are  hunters  and  fur-traders, 
and  are  of  French  extraction.  Several  collections 
of  these  songs  have  been  published  in  Canada  and 
in  the  United  States,  such  as  "  La  Lyre  Canadi- 
enne,"  "  Chants  de  Voyageur  Canadien,"  "Chansons 
Canadiennes,"  etc.  Many  of  the  airs  are  old  ;  some, 
which  were  brought  to  Canada  by  the  French  set- 
tlers about  three  hundred  years  ago,  are  still  sung 
to  the  original  French  words.  A  selection  of  them 
which  has  appeared  in  England  is  entitled  "  Canad- 
ian Airs,  collected  by  Lieutenant  Back,  R.N.,  dur- 
ing the  late  Arctic  Expedition  under  Captain 
Franklin ;  with  Symphonies  and  Accompaniments," 
by  Edward  Knight  (London:  J.  Power,  182S; 
folio,  two  volumes).  These  airs  have  English  poe- 
try substituted  for  the  original  French  poetry  of 
the  V0i/ageurs. 

In  the  United  States  we  find  among  the  popular 
songs  several  which  evidently  were  imported  into 
the  western  hemisphere  by  the  German  immigrants. 
The  country  is  too  young  to  possess  old  tunes  of  its 
own  growth,  if  we  except  the  airs  of  the  Indian 
aborigines.  No  doubt,  the  ultimate  characteristics 
of  tlie  national  airs  of  the  United  States  will  depend 
much  upon  the  songs  which  the  children  at  the 
pi-esent  time  are  taught  to  sing.  A  melody  which 
we  have  learnt  in  early  childhood,  and  with  which 
pleasant  recollections  are  associated,  remains  to  us 
endeared  through  lifetime.  The  song-hooks  f»r 
children,  of  which  many  have  appeared  in  the 
United  States,  are  therefore  suggestive  to  the  stu- 
dent of  national  music.  As  a  curious  specimen  may 
be  noticed  "School  Melodies;  containing  a  choice 
Collection  of  Popular  Airs,  with  original  and  appro 
priate  words,"  by  J.  W.  Greene  (Boston.  1862; 
oblong  12mo).  In  the  preface  the  editor  says: 
"  The  leading  characteristics  of  the  present  work 
are  that  the  airs  are  almost  exclusively  popular;" 
and  of  one  of  the  songs  he  remarks  :  "  It  has  long 
been  a  favorite  in  the  Boston  schools."  This  little 
song,  called  "  John  Brown,"  is  evidently  intended 
to  teach  little  children  to  count  as  far  as  ten.  The 
tune  to  which  it  is  sung  is  almostidentical  with-the 
air  of  "  0,  dear  !  what  can  the  matter  be  ?  "  which 
was  I'ather  in  vogue  in  London  towards  the  end  of 
the  last  century.  However,  the  words  are  the  most 
characteristic  feature  of  the  American  ditty ;  for 
the  children,  before  they  have  learnt  to  count  their 
ten  fingers,  are  led  by  it  to  regard  an  Indian  child 
as  if  it  were  a  puppy  : — 

John  Bi-own  had  a  little  Indian — 
Had  a  little  Indian  boy. 
One,  two,  three  little  Indian — 
Four,  five,  six  little  Indian — 
Seven,  eifrht,  nine  little  Indian- 
Ten  little  Indian  boys. 
John  Brown  had  ten  little  Indian — 
Ten  little  Indian  boys. 

The  initiatory  lesson  embodied  in  this  song  per-(il 
haps  explains  certain  conceptions  which  occur  in  a 
particularly  noteworthy  book  entitled  "Slave  Songs 
in  the  United  States'  (New  York:  Simpson  and 
Co.,  1867:  royal  8vo),  which  affords  an  insight  into 
Negro  music.  The  greater  number  of  the  songs  in 
this  book  were  written  down  from  the  lips  of  the 
colored  people  by  its  editors,  W.  F.  Allen,  C.  P. 
Ware,  and  L.  M.  Gai-rison.  A  few  of  the  songs 
were  composed  since  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves; 
all  the  others  are  old.  Most  of  them  are  sacred 
songs,  the  poetry  being  in  the  Negro  dialect 
Funny  as  this  corrupted  English  may  appear  in 
certain  humorous  songs  which  one  occasionally 
hears  by  so-called  Negro  minstrels  in  England,  the 
impression  it  produces  in  the  touching  hymns  and 
sacred  songs  is  very  different ;  there  will  probably 
be  but  few  readers  among  those  who  peruse  these 
artless  and  sincere  effusions  who  will  not  he  deeply 
impressed  with  the  words  as  well  as  with  the  airs. 
In  an  annotation  to  the  touching  song  called 
"  Nobody  knows  de  trouble  I've  had,"  we  are  told 
by  the  editors :  "  Once,  when  there  had  been  a  gsod 
deal  of  ill-feeling  excited,  and  trouble  was  appre- 
hended, owing  to  the  uncertain  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  regard  to  the  confiscated  land  on  the 
Sea  Islands,  General  Howard  was  called  upon  to  ^ 
address  the  colored  people  earnestly  and  ever 
severely.  Sympathizing  with  them,  however,  at 
could  not  speak  to  his  own  satisfaction ;  and  U 
relieve  their  minds  of  the  ever-present  sense  o 
injustice,  and  prepare  them  to  listen,  he  asked  then 
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to  aing.  Immediately  an  old  woman  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  meeting  began  :  '  Nobody  knows  de 
trouble  I've  had,'  and  the  whole  audience  joined  in. 
The  General  was  so  affected  by  the  plaintive  words 
and  melody,  that  he  found  himself  melting  into 
tears,  and  quite  unable  to  maintain  his  official 
stemnesB." 

Turning  to  Mexico,  we  have  especially  to  notice  : 
"  Coleccion  de  24  Canciones  y  Ja.-abes  Mexicanos, 
arreglados  para  Piano  "  (Hamburg  :  Bohme ;  folio), 
a  publication  which  contains  interesting  specimens 
of  those  little  Mexican  airs  In  which  an  unaccented 
note  of  the  bar  is  emphasized.  To  appreciate  fully 
these  charming  melodies,  one  must  imagine  them 
sung,  with  the  accompaniment  of  the  guitar,  by  a 
sentimental  serenader  on  a  serene  Mexican  night. 
An  attention  to  such  associations  is  indispensable 
in  order  to  ascertain  exactly  the  true  spirit  of 
national  songs.  An  inquirer  who  has  no  lively  im- 
agination, and  is  deficient  in  poetical  conception, 
probably  will  not  experience  a  high  degree 
ef  enjoyment  in  the  examination  of  these  treas- 
ures. 

In  "  Zwolf  Brasilianische  Volkslieder,  heraus- 
gegeben  von  J.  H.  Olasing"  (Hamburg:  Cranz; 
oblong  folio),  we  have  a  selection  of  Brazilian  airs 
resembling  the  Portuguese  modinha,  from  which- 
they  are  evidently  an  offspring.  The  "  Alyra  Per- 
nambucana,"  by  M.  J.  R.  Vieira  (Pernambuco  ;  folio), 
consists  of  a  series  of  popular  pieces.  Here  may 
also  be  mentioned  :  "  Seis  Canciones  Espaiioles  del 
Perfl  y  Chile,"  edited  by  G.  de  la  Perdiz  (London  : 
Peck,  1846  ;  folio),  which  contains  an  English  trans- 
lation of  the  original  words.  Airs  of  the  Indian 
aberigines  in  South  America  have  been  published 
in  a  Supplement  to  "  Reise  in  Brasilien,"  by  Spix 
and  Martins  (Munich,  1828  ;  4to),  and  in  "  Voyage 
dans  I'Amfirique  M6ridionale,''  by  Alcide  d'Orbigny 
(Paris,  1839-43).  Twelve  songs  of  the  South  Amer- 
ican Indians,  arranged  for  the  pianoforte  by  C.  E. 
Sodling,  have  been  published  in  Sweden  (Stock- 
holm :  A.  Hirsch ;  folio). 

There  remains  a  word  to  be  said  concerning  the 
so-called  transcriptions  of  national  airs  by  eminent 
pianists.  Some  of  these  are  very  interesting.  F. 
Liszt,  for  instance,  has  rendered  the  characteristics 
of  the  Hungarian  music  most  faithfully ;  perhaps 
he  succeeded  in  this  all  the  better  since  he  is  him- 
self a  native  of  Hungary.  However,  the  present 
division  of  our  research  is  already  so  long,  that  I 
am  loth  to  enter  upon  any  topic  which  is  of  second- 
ary importance  for  the  object  in  view. 


J.  B.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Edward  Dannreuther,  in  Part  IV.  of  Grove's 
admirable  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians,  which 
has  just  come  to  hand,  speaks  thus  intelligently  of 
the  piano-playing  and  the  compositions  of  the  famous 
author  of  the  "  Studies." 

J.  B.  Cramer's  playing  was  distinguished  by  the 
astonishly  even  cultivation  of  the  two  hands,  which 
enabled  him,  while  playing  legato,  to  give  an  en- 
tirely distinct  character  to  llorid  inner  parts,  and 
thus  attain  a  remarkable  perfection  of  execution. 
He  was  noted  among  his  contemporaries  for  his 
expressive  touch  in  adagio,  and  in  this,  and  in  facil- 
ity for  playing  at  sight,  he  was  able  when  in  Paris 
to  hold  his  own  against  the  younger  and  more  ad- 
vanced pianists.     His  improvisations  were  for  the 
most  part  in  a  style  too  artistic  and  involved  for 
general  appreciation.     Cramer's  mechanism  exhib- 
its the  development  between  Clementiand  Hummel, 
and  is  distinguished  from  the  period  of  Moscheles 
and  Kalkbrenner  which  followed  it,   by   the  fact 
that  it  aimed  more  at  the  cultivation  of  music  in 
general  than  at  the  display  of  the  specific  qualities 
of  the  instrument.     All  his  works  are  distinguished 
by  a  certain  musical  solidity,  which  would  place 
them  in  the  same  rank  with  those  of  Hummel,  had 
his  invention  been  greater  and  more  fluent ;  but  as 
it  is,  the  artistic  style,  and  the  interesting  harmo- 
ny, are  counterbalanced  by  a  certain  dryness  and 
poverty  of  expression  in   the  melody.     It  is  true 
that  among  his  many  compositions  for  pianoforte 
there  are  several  which  undeniably  possess  musical 
,  vitality,  and  in  particular  his  7  concertos  deserve 
:  to  be  occasionally  brought  forward ;  but,  speaking 
!   generally,  his  works  (105    sonatas,    1    quartet   for 
I  pianoforte,  1  quintet,  and  countless  variations,  ron- 
dos, fantasias,  etc.),  are  now  forgotten.      In  one 
sphere  of  composition  alone  Cramer  has  left  a  con- 
I  spicnous  and  abiding  memorial  of  his  powers,     His 
i  representative  work,  '  84  Studies  in  two  parts  of  42 
I  each,'  is  of  classical  value  for  its  intimate  combina- 


tion of  significant  musical  ideas,  with  the  most  in- 
structive mechanical  passages.  Ko  similar  work 
except  dementi's  '  Gradus  ad  Parnassum  '  has  been 
so  long  or  so  widely  used,  and  there  are  probably 
few  pianists  who  have  not  studied  it  with  profit. 
It  forms  the  fifth  part  of  Cramer's  '  Grosse  prac- 
tische  Pianoforte-Schule  '  (Schuberth,  Leipsic),  and 
has  appeared  in  numerous  separate  editions.  Of 
these  the  earliest  is  probably  the  lithograph  edition 
of  Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  of  which  the  second  part 
appeared  in  1810;  next  in  importance  ranks  the 
last  that  was  revised  by  Cramer  himself,  viz.,  the 
original  English  edition  of  Cramer  cfe  Co.,  which 
contained,  as  op.  81,  '  16  nouvelles  ]6tudes,'  making 
in  all  100  ;  and  finally  an  edition  without  the  addi- 
tional Nos.,  revised  by  Coccius,  and  published  a  few 
years  later  than  that  last  mentioned,  by  Breitkopf 
&  Hartel.  A  selection  of  '  50  Etudes,'  edited  by 
von  Biiloy  (Aibl,  Munich),  is  specially  useful  to 
teachers  from  the  excellent  remarks  appended  to  it, 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  it  contains  a  number  of 
peculiarities  which  may  or  may  not  be  justifiable, 
the  editor  having  transposed  one  of  the  studies  and 
modified  the  fingering  of  them  all  to  meet  the  exig- 
encies of  the  modern  keyboard.  The  above  edition 
in  100  numbers  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
'  Schule  der  Gelaufigkeit '  (op.  100),  also  containing 
100  daily  studies,  and  which  forms  the  second  part 
of  the  '  Grosse  Pianoforte  Schule,'  and  should  be 
used  as  a  preparation  for  the  great  '  Etudes.' 

If  it  is  asked,  "When  did  Cramer  flourish,  and  what 
does  he  represent  to  us  ?  the  answer  usually  re- 
turned is  that  he  was  born  after  Clementi  and  died 
after  Hummel,  and  that  he  forms  the  link  between 
those  two  great  players  and  writers  for  their  in- 
strument. But  no  pianist  with  his  eyes  open  would 
commit  himself  to  such  a  statement,  which  rests 
solely  upon  two  dates  of  birth  and  death,  and  leaves 
out  of  sight  every  spiritual  connection,  every  indi- 
cation of  mental  paternity  and  relationship.  The 
truth  is  that  Cramer  does  not  surpass  Clementi  as 
regards  the  technical  treatment  of  the  pianoforte, 
but  stops  considerably  short  of  him  ;  Cramer's  best 
sonatas  are  as  much  more  tame  and  timid  than  de- 
menti's best,  as  his  most  valuable  etudes  are  techni- 
cally easier  and  less  daring  than  the  chefs-d'oeuvres 
of  Clementi's  Gradus.  Spiritually,  though  not 
mechanically,  Cramer  occupies  a  field  of  his  own, 
which  all  pianists  respect.  Many  of  his  etudes  are 
poems,  like  Mendelssohn's  Songs  without  words. 
But  in  his  sonatas,  etc.,  he  moves  in  a  restricted 
groove  of  his  own,  near  the  highway  of  Mozart. 
The  name  '  J.  B.  Cramer '  really  signifies  Cramer's 
Etudes — let  us  say  some  forty  or  fifty  out  of  the 
hundred  he  has  published.  These  certainly  are 
good  music — a  few,  perhaps  a  dozen,  even  beautiful 
music,  and  always  very  good  practice.  But  pitted 
against  forty  or  fifty  out  of  the  hundred  numbers  of 
Clementi's  Gradus,  which  are  equally  good  music, 
and  decidedly  better  practice,  they  sink  irretriev- 
ably. 

The  treatment  of  the  pianoforte  as  distinct  from 
the  harpsichord,  if  pursued  along  its  plain  and 
broad  high-road,  does  not  necessarily  touch  upon 
Cramer.  It  stretches  from  Clementi  to  Beethoven 
on  the  one  side,  from  Mozart  to  Hummel  on  the 
other;  from  Mozart  vid  Hummel,  and  Clementi  via 
Field,  to  Chopin ;  and  from  Hummel,  vid  Chopin 
and  Beethoven,  to  Liszt.  Cramer,  like  Moscheles 
after  him,  though  not  of  the  first  authority,  must  be 
considered  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  church  of 
pianoforte  playing,  and  worthy  of  consultation  at 
all  times.  [E.  D.] 


The  Dilettanti  of  the  Last  Century.  The  dilet- 
tanti of  the  last  century  were  more  thorough  musicians 
than  are  most  of  ours,  besides  having  had  the  advantage 
of  learning,  not  from  teachers  who  are  mere  performers 
who  have  failed,  but  very  often  from  first-rate  compo- 
sers, Leo,  Porpora,  Jomelli,  Galuppi,  who  did  not  dis- 
dain by  any  means  to  give  private  lessons.  The  pupils 
were  usually  worthy  of  their  masters,  and  Dr.  Burney 
heard  excellent  performers,  vocal  and  instrumental,  at 
the  private  concerts  he  attended  at  Milan,  Venice  and 
Rome,  in  the  dull,  hare  parlors  of  the  upper  middle 
classes,  and  in  the  gorgeously  stuccoed  and  gilded 
saloons  of  the  aristocracy ;  for  in  that  day  music  belonged 
equally  to  all  classes,  being  a  fruit  not  of  special  culture, 
but  of  general  civilization.  Round  these  dilettante  per- 
formers, whether  dressed  in  broadcloth  or  in  embroid- 
ered satin,  was  congregated  the  far  larger  class  of  mere- 
ly appreciative  amateurs,  who  neither  sung  nor  played, 
nor  composed,  but  for  whose  benefit,  singers,  violinists 
and  composers  were  produced.  Some  of  these  were  of 
the  oracular  sort,  others  of  the  disputative,  others  of 
the  ecstatic.  The  oracular  ones  wore  old  gentlemen, 
senators,  monslgnori,  lawyers  and  doctors,  who  gayo 


advice  to  young  musicians;  and,  as  the  singer  Mancini 
tells  us,  taught  well-endowed  but  slightly  rigid  sopranos 
and  tenors  how  to  move  their  arms  and  legs  gracefully 
and  expressively,  and  how  (as  the  malicious  Marcello 
adds)  to  take  snuff  and  blow  their  nose  without  imped- 
ing the  dramatic  action ;  the  disputative  were  younger 
men,  men  of  fashion  and  wit,  who  discussed  musical 
matters  under  the  hands  of  their  hairdresser,  like 
Pariui's  young  gentleman,  wrote  indecorous  sonnets 
against  admirers  of  rival  musicians,  and  occasionally 
waylaid  and  thrashed  them  with  sedan-chair  sticks;  the 
ecstatics,  on  the  other  hand,  were  mainly  ladies,  or 
effeminate  cavalieri  serventi — descendants,  and  worthy 
ones,  of  those  noble  dilettanti,  who  sallied  out  a  whole 
mile  outside  this  town  of  Bologna  to  meet  the  singer 
Baldassare  Fern,  and  heaped  his  carriage  with  roses, 
somewhere  abont  the  year  1650.  In  the  soberer  eight- 
eenth century,  when  great  singers  became  more  plenti- 
ful, the  ecstatics  remained  at  home,  but  were  none  the 
less  ecstatic,  the  ladies  wearing  portraits  of  great  per- 
formers, fainting,  like  Becktord's  Paduan  lady,  from 
musical  rapture;  in  short  showing  their  love  of  music 
in  a  hundred  absurd  fashions,  at  which  satirists  either 
shook  their  heads  like  Parini,  or  Gozzi,  or  laughed  like 
Passeroni  and  Marcello ;  and  foreigners  looked  amazed, 
and  remarked  that  the  Italians  had  become  a  nation  of 
children. — Fraser^s  Magazine. 


The  New  Conductor  of  the  New  York 

Philharmonic  Society. 

At  a  meeting,  held  by  the  members  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Society,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  24th, 
Mr,  Adolf  Neuendorff  was  elected  for  the  position 
of  conductor,  left  vacant  by  the  departure"  of  Mr. 
Theodore  Thomas  for  the  West.  'Two  candidates 
were  in  the  field,  Mr.  Neuendorff's  opponent  being 
Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch.  The  election  gave  to  the 
latter  only  29  votes,  while  Neuendorff  carried  the 
victory  with  46  votes.  As  it  is  generally  the  case 
after  an  election,  there  are  parties  who  are  proud  of 
their  victory,  and  others,  who,  being  defeated, 
mourn  over  the  result.  Fortunately,  we  do  not 
belong  to  the  partisans,  who  praise  or  condemn  for 
the  sake  of  personal  reasons.  We  acknowledge 
willingly  the  merits  of  everybody,  without  over- 
looking faults.  What  Mr.  Neuendorff  will  do, 
what  he  might  accomplish  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  Society,  future  times  will  show.  He 
finds  a  material,  which  neither  Bergmann  nor 
Damrosch  could  boast  of.  Through  the  coalition  of 
Thomas's  orchestra  with  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
the  City  of  New  York  has  an  orchestra  which  leaves 
very  little  to  be  desired.  Mr.  Neuendorff  will 
command  a  splendid  musical  organization,  and  we 
do  not  doubt  that  he  will  do  all  in  his  power  to 
keep  up  the  standard  of  the  Society.  Of  course, 
Neuendorfl'  is  not  free  of  faults.  But  who  else  is  ? 
We  think  that  he  lacks  a  certain  delicacy  of  feeling, 
a  refined  manner  of  musical  expression,  but  he 
amply  compensates  for  these  shortcomings  by  an 
unbounded  energy  and  the  fire  of  youth.  People 
say  he  is  led  by  vanity  ;  but  it  is  net  good  nor  wise 
to  confound  the  terms:  vanity  and  ambition.  Of 
course,  Neuendorff  is  ambitious  ;  but  this  ambition 
can  only  be  of  advantage  to  the  Philharmonic 
Society.  Formerly,  when  Neuendorff  was  led  into 
speculation  by  vanity,  he  lost  money,  and  hardly 
gained  anything  but  the  approbation  of  some  Ger- 
mans. In  this  case,  speculation  has  nothing  to  do. 
He  considers  the  position  of  conductor  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Society  an  honor,  conferred  on 
him  without  any  mercenary  views,  and  this  feeling 
ought  to  insure  the  artistic  success  of  the  concerts. 
As  to  the  financial  point,  we  are  not  too  sanguine, 
and  give  the  members  of  the  Philharmonic  Society 
the  advice  to  follow  our  example.  Nobody  can 
say,  that  Dr.  Damrosch  is  not  a  musician  of  the 
highest  ability,  of  great  talent  and  remarkable 
intellectual  powers.  When  he  conducted  the  con- 
certs of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  the  dividends  of 
the  members  fell  down  to  a  trifle,  which  was 
quadrupled  when  Thomas  took  the  bdtou  in  hand. 
'The  name  of  Theodore  Thomas  has  been  amalga- 
mated in  New  York  with  symphony  concerts,  to 
such  a  degree,  that  his  name  alone  made  the  pros- 
pects of  the  Philharmonic  Society  last  season  look 
bright  and  more  cheerful.  Mr.  Thomas  has 
resigned,  and  his  successor  cannot  expect  to  show 
the  same  financial  results  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
We  consider  Mr.  Neuendorff's  first  season  nothing 
but  a  trial ;  he  might  show  what  ho  is  able  tq  do, 
and  when,  after  a  successful  season,  the  public  of 
New  York  has  full  confidence  in  him  as  conductor 
of  the  first  musical  organization  in  our  city,  the 
financial  success  will  speedily  follow  his  efforts. 
As  in  political  life,  so  among  artists,  it  is  too  often 
to  bo  found  th.at  the  minority  wliich  has  been 
defeated  is  ready  to  abuse  tlio  successful  candidate 
of  the  oppositio..,  oven  after  the  election.  Tliis 
would  be  a  grave  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Philharmonic.  They  all  ought  to  stand, 
like'  one  man,  and  support  the  newly-elected  con- 
ductor with  nil  their  power.  They  would  act 
against  their  own  interests  if  they  should  behave 
with  a  certain  animosity  against  Mr.  Neuendorff. 
We  speak  about  this  point,  because  we  hear  that 
such  feeling  has  already  taken  root,  and  only  mad- 
ness could  justify  it.  Mr.  Neuendorff  has  been 
elected ;  now  give  him  the  chance  of  developing 
the  strength  of  the  organization  to  its  full  extent. 
He  is  full  of  energy  and  a  steady  worker,  and  it  is 
the  dnty  of  all  the  members  of  the  Society  to  lend 
him  their  aid  by  showing  good  will  and  friendly 
feelings. — Music  Trade  Review. 

The  School  of  Vocal  Art. 

Madame  Emma  Seilee  lias  removed  her  "School  of 
Vocal  Art  "  from  Spruce  street  to  the  much  larger  and 
more  convenient  house.  No.  1104  Walnut  street.  The 
constantly  increasing  usefulness  and  influence  of  Mad. 
Seller's  institution  are  proved  in  many  ways  among  the 
students  and  their  friends.  The  enthusiasm  which  is  in- 
spired by  study  under  such  favorable  conditions  has  al- 
ready given  the  school  a  great-reputation.  Mad.  Seller 
has  the  assistance  of  the  very  best  Instructors  in  the 
various  branches  connected  with  the  art  of  music,  and 
such  names  as  Mr.  M.  H.  Cross  and  Mr.  Hugh  Clarke  add 
largely  to  the  strength  of  the  corps  of  instruction.  The 
new  buikhng,  in  which  alterations  have  just  been  com- 
pleted, supplies  room  for  the  instruction  of  a  very  large 
number  of  students,  but  the  indications  are  at  present 
that  within  a  verv  short  time  its  capacity  will  be  fully 
taxed.  Tlie  arrangement  of  the  various  study-rooms, 
concert-room,  ofRces,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  complete  sys- 
tem followed  in  every  department,  attests  the  thorough 
knowledge  and  long  experience  possessed  by  Madame 
Seller  in  every  branch  of  her  ^jirotession.— Philadelphia 
Bulletin, 


More  About  Concert-Rooms. 

{To  tlie  EdiloT  of  the  London  "  Musical  Times.") 

Sir, — The  question  raised  by  Mr.  Stathara  in  this 
month's  Musical  Times  of  how  to  build  rooms  hav- 
ing good  acoustic  properties  is  so  important  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  drop  without  discussion, 
for  thouo-h  little  appears  to  be  known  of  the  subject 
at  present,  laws  must  exist  by  the  obeying  of  which 
a  room  good  for  sound  is  produced,  and  by  the  in- 
fringing of  which  a  room  is  deprived  of  sound- 
carryino'  power.  Mr.  Statham  is,  I  believe,  like 
myself,  an  architect,  and  he  is  also  evidently  a  keen 
and  thoughtful  musician,  so  that  he  is  possessed  of 
a  double  qualification  for  pursuing  the  investiga- 
tion of  this  most  important  subject ;  audit  is  in  the 
hope  that  he,  and  many  others  who  have  studied 
the  subject,  will  join  m  trying  to  elucidate  the  laws 
which,  as  I  said  before,  must  exist,  that  I  venture, 
thouo-ii  with  great  diffidence,  to  lay  before  you  my 
view  of  the  case.  To  begin,  I  must  say  that  I  am 
entirely  at  issue  with  Mr.  Statliam  as  to  the  analo- 
gy of  the  organ-pipe  and  the  uselessness  of  rhythmi- 
cal proportions  in  rooms.  Firstly,  except  in  length, 
the  proportions  of  an  organ-pipe  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  fundamental  note  produced,  for  a 
16-feet  violon,  of  small  scale,  and  a  16-feet  open  dia- 
pason, of  large  scale,  produce  the  same  fundamental 
note,  and  are  only  different  in  quality.  Secondly, 
the  fundamental  note  of  even  any  ordinary-sized 
room — say  18  ft.  x  15  ft.  x  10  ft.  6  in. — is  never 
heard,  as  the  note  according  to  the  organ-pipe 
theory  would  be  given  by  its  length,  and  would  be 
somewhere  about  AAA ;  but  the  note  that  is  heard 
is,  as  I  belieVe,  a  high  harmonic  of  the  fundamental 
note  given  by  the  length  of  the  room,  reinforced  by 
sympathetic  harmonics  given  by  the  other  propor- 
tions of  the  room,  if  it. be  acoustically  good.  What 
I  have  so  far  said  should  be  understood  to  apply 
only  to  the  note  of  the  room  produced  by  mere 
noise,  such  as  the  dropping  of  a  hammer  or  a  smack 
on  the  wall.  Now,  as  I  at  present  believe,  in  a 
room  that  is  acoustically  good  the  harmonic  pre- 
dominating differs  with  the  different  notes  sung  or 
played,  and  is  that  nearest  to  the  note  produced 
that  is  common  to  all  three  dimensions  of  the  room. 
If  the  near  harmonics  common  to  the  two  greater 
dimensions  only  are  sympathetic,  then  the  room  is 
indifferent  for  sound ;  and  i(  the  harmonics  of  all 
three  dimensions  are  unsympathetic  one  with  the 
other,  they  contend  with  and  destroy  each  other, 
and  the  consequence  is  that,  instead  of  hearing  a 
musical  tone  from  voice  or  instrument,  you  only 
hear  a  bald  note  "  as  tasteless  as  pure  water,"  its 
own  proper  harmonics  being  swallowed  up  almost 
immediately  by  the  conflict  of  unsympathetic  har- 
monics going  on ;  the  result  feeling  to  the  singer 
like  a  veil  before  his  mouth,  and  to  the  violinist  as 
if  his  strings  were  strung  over  a  solid  block  of  wood. 


The  deduction  I  would  draw  is  that  the  best  pro- 
portions for  concert-rooms,  churches,  or  any  other 
places  required  for  music  or  speaking,  are  those 
which  will  give  the  greatest  number  of  near  har- 
monics common  to  all  three  dimensions,  so  that 
each  note  produced  may  select,  as  I  believe  it  will, 
and  be  reinforced  by  its  first  harmonic  that  is  com- 
mon to  the  proportions  of  the  room.  I  have  noticed 
curious  instances  of  this  reinforcing  power  in  cer- 
tain rooms  that  have  galleries,  and  I  will  instance 
one  that  I  know  well,  as  I  have  both  snng  and 
played  in  it  frequently.  On  the  orchestra,  to  the 
performers,  everything  sounds  wooden  and  dead, 
the  sound  does  not  seem  to  be  able  to  get  away,  and 
there  feels  to  be  a  lack  of  tone  in  both  voices  and 
instruments ;  in  the  body  of  the  hall  and  in  the 
galleries  the  feeling  of  the  audience  is  that  of  hear- 
ing with  difficulty  and  almost  painfully,  and  the 
fullest  music  sounds  thin  and  lacking  timbre  ;  but 
under  the  galleries,  and  at  the  most  distant  points 
under  them,  the  sounds  that  to  the  intervening 
occupants  of  the  body  of  the  hall  had  seemed  so 
thin  and  dead  came  out  with  a  full  musical  quality 
and  with  a  power  that  is  not  felt  near  to  the  per- 
formers. Now  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  initial 
sound  does  not  increase  in  volume  as  it  gets  more 
distant  from  its  point  of  production,  but  I  think 
Professor  Tyndall  has  shown  (I  am  speaking  from 
memory,  as  I  hove  not  his  lectures  by  me)  that 
sound  may  be  spaced  out,  as  it  were,  into  alternat- 
ing areas  of  sound  and  silence  by  conflict  of  sounds. 
Is  it  not  probable  then  that  in  the  case  I  am  refer- 
ring to  the  aisles  formed  by  the  galleries  have  their 
proportions  in  some  harmonic  relation  to  each 
other,  whereas  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  room 
has  no  such  relation,  and  is  consequently  an  area 
of  harmonic  silence  ?  I  have  already  made  the  let- 
ter too  long,  or  I  should  have  something  to  sav  on 
echo  and  undue  reverberation  in  rooms.  I  hope 
Mr.  Statham  will  forgive  me  for  having  expressed 
an  opinion  so  diametrically  opposed  to  his  own,  for 
he  is  manifestly  to  me  a  much  more  learned  musi- 
cian than  myself.  I  have  only  ventured  into  the 
arena  of  discussion  with  him  in  order  that,  whether 
he  or  I  be  on  the  right  track,  something  may  be 
done  to  solve  a  question  the  want  of  a  solution  of 
which  has  led  to  so  many  lamentable  failures  in 
the  acoustic  properties  of  buildings  specially  de- 
signed for  hearing  in. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Chas.  Noel  Akmfield. 
9,  Broomfield  Terrace,  Whitby, 
Sept.  19,  18Y8. 


[I  am  very  glad  that  njy  remarks  on  concert- 
rooms  should  have  called  forth  so  interesting  a 
letter  as  that  of  Mr.  Armfield  ;  but  as  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  reading  it  before  publication,  perha^is 
I  may  be  allowed  space  at  the  foot  of  it  to  point  out 
that  his  fir.st  point  of  difference  from  me  is  entirely 
an  imaginary  one.  If  he  will  look  at  my  article 
again,  he  will  see  that  I  said  not  one  word  about  an 
analogy  between  an  organ-pipe  and  a  concert-room, 
nor  did  I  even  imagine  such  an  analogy  to  exist. 
I  referred  to  the  fact  that  a  concert-room  which 
reinforces  one  particular  note  is  very  disagreeable, 
and  I  then  remarked  how  strongly  this  was  illus- 
trated sometimes  by  an  organ  in  which  one  special 
pipe  set  the  whole  room  shaking ;  merely  adducing 
this  as  a  disagreeable  effect  which  every  one  must 
have  noticed. 

The  rest  of  Mr.  Armfield's  letter  appears  very 
practical  and  suggestive,  and  I  should  certainly 
keep  it  in  mind  in  any  future  study  of  the  subject, 
as  at  all  events  indicating  some  important  points 
in  regard  to  which  observations  should  be  made.  I 
must  confess,  however,  that  at  present  I  am  scepti- 
cal as  to  the  possibility  of  building  rooms  for  music 
in  accordance  with  an  rigidly  scientific  theory  with 
anything  like  a  certainty  of  success ;  because, 
though  proportions  can  be  measured  and  arranged 
accurately,  so  many  accidental  influences  which 
cannot  be  calculated  come  in  to  affect  the  result — 
even  the  varying  numbers  and  position  of  the  audi- 
ence, or  the  position  of  the  performers  on  a  crowd- 
ed orchestra,  may  have  an  important  effect  on  the 
music.  My  impression  is  that  more  practical  good 
is  likely  to  be  done  by  systematic  observation  of 
the  effect  of  music  in  various  rooms  and  under  vari- 
ous circumstances  (towards  which  Mr.  Armfield 
gives  one  or  two  valuable  facts)  than  by  framing  a 
mathematical  theory  by  which  the  room  ought  to 
be  right.  I  am  the  rather  inclined  to  this  view 
from  having  observed  that  some  of  the  most  unprac- 
tical schemes  for  concert-rooms  have  come  from 
scientific  acousticians  who  knew  nothing  of  music 
nor  of  the  conditions  under  which  concerts  must  be 


carried  on.  Now,  whatever  may  be  the  value  of 
acoustic  science  in  the  matter,  musical  knowledge 
is  absolutely. necessary  in  order  to  form  a  judgment 
of  the  results ;  for  without  it  how  can  the  acoustic 
theorist  know  whether  he  is  hearing  what  he  ought 
to  hear  or  not?  An  amusing  instance  of  this  oc- 
curred when  the  Albert  Hall  was  opened,  when  a 
very  eminent  scientific  man  complimented  the  con- 
structor of  the  hall  on  his  entire  success,  and  the 
constrnctor  had  the  compliment  recorded  in  the 
papers,  although  every  musical  man  knew  that 
the  result  was  not  satisfactory. — H.  Heathcote 
Statham.] 


Minnie  Hank. 

( To  the  Editor  of  the  London  "  Musical  World.") 

Sia, — It  is  not  so  very  many  years  since  the 
majority  of  the  so-called  educated  classes  in  England 
used  to  laugh  at  the  idea  of  art  in  America.  Read- 
ers of  Ham  Slick  and  of  books  written  in  imitation 
of  that  work  of  fiction  gave  our  Transatlantic  cous- 
ins credit,  it  is  true,  for  ingenuity  in  producing 
wooden  nutmegs,  clocks  without  insides,  wringing 
machines,  lawn-mowers,  and  egg-beaters,  but  obsti- 
nately denied  that  they  would  ever  make  themselves 
a  name  in  general  literature,  poetry,  painting,  or 
music.  Such  incredulous  persons  persistently  ig- 
nored the  circumstance  that  America  is  a  young 
country.  Yet,  young  as  she  is,  men  like  Washing- 
ton Irving,  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Power,  not  to  men- 
tion a  host  of  others,  went  far  to  prove  even  then 
that  Americans  were  not  quite  such  a  mere  mechan- 
ical, matter-of-fact  race  as  was  asserted.  In  these 
days  of  railroads  and  electric  telegraphs,  nations 
move  rapidly  forward  on  the  road  of  civilization 
and  culture  ;  a  lustre  now  suffices  in  many  things 
for  them  to  advance  further  than  their  fore-fathers 
advanced  in  a  century.  Were  examples  wanting,  I 
might  point  to  the  strides  made  in  the  matter  of 
music  by  those  whom  purblind  and,  I  am  afraid, 
prejudiced,  critics,  derided  and  stigmatized  as  pos- 
sessing no  sentiment  for  aught  of  the  sort.  It  is 
true  that  the  Americans  have  not  produced  a  Bach, 
a  Handel,  a  Mozart,  a  Mendelssohn,  a  Rossini,  or  an 
Auber.  But  they  are  learning  to  love  and  honor 
those  great  masters  more  and  more  every  day  ;  they 
study  and  perform  those  masters'  works  with  in- 
creasing zeal  and  frequency,  thereby  elevating'  their 
own  taste  and  strengthening  their  own  judgment. 
Devoted  and  enthusiastic  scholars  not  unfrequently 
become  masters  in  their  turn.  Those  who  sneer  at 
the  idea  of  an  artistic  America  should  remember 
that  it  is  but  very  lately  that  the  parrot-cry  about 
England's  not  being  a  musical  nation  has  been 
proved  to  be  as  stupid  as  it  is  false. 

More  especially  in  one  of  the  practical  branches 
of  music  has  America  reason  to  be  proud  and  hope- 
ful.    Her  vocalists  are  steadily  becoming  more  nu-r 
merous  and  more   highly  esteemed  every  day,  and  n 
their  reputation  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  country  r 
of  their  birth.     I  could  go  through  a  long  roll  uf  : 
them,  had  I  time  and  space,  but,  as  both  fail,  I  will  i: 
restrict  myself  to  mentioning  Miss  Minnie  Hauk  as  :i 
a  bright  example  ot  the  artists  to  whom  I  allude.  Ic 
Her  career  is  an  instructive  one,  and  I   will  briefliy'l: 
give  some  of  its  most  salient  and  interesting  points, 
which  may  be  new  to  your  readers. 
.  In    1866,    a   young   girl,    not    over   fifteen,  was  . 
brought  to  Max  Maretzek.     He  looked   at  her ;  he 
listened  to  her;  she  had  a  bright,  soprano  voice, 
and  a  certain  unconscious  and  spontaneous  grace  of 
action  and  utterance  that  impressed  him.     He  sent 
her   to   a  singing-master   named  Errani,  whom  he 
paid  to  give  her  lessons.     She  was  an   apt  scholar, 
and  in  six  months  had  possessed  herself  of  two  or 
three  of  the  higher  roles  of  the   Italian   repertory. 
In   the  winter  of  '6Y-8   she  made  her  deiut  at  the 
Winter  Garden,    New    York,    in    the  Sonnambula, 
under  Mr.  Maretzek's  bdton.     It  was  a  fair  success. 
Few   more   youthful   Aminas   had   ever   presented 
themselves  to  an  American  public,  and   tlie  unpre- 
tentious girlishness  of  this  one  produced  a  favorable 
impression.      Still,   no   one  thought  at  that  time  i 
little  Minnie  Hauk  was  wonderfully  precocious.'    It 
was  not  even  claimed  for   her  by   her  manager,  as 
has  been   claimed  fur  so    many  immature  singers 
since,  that  she  was  a  second  Patti.     Mr.  Maretzek's 
opinion  was  that  she  would,  with  training  and  judi- 
cious management,  make  a  popular  and  acceptable  | 
light  soprano.     He  is  not  known  to  have  predicted  ; 
anything  phenomenal  of  her.     Minnie  Hauk,  how-  i 
ever,   possessed    one  trait  that  no  manager  could 
very  well  detect  at  that  time.      She  had  in  her  ' 
blood  persistence  and  patience,  qualities  not  gener- 
ally accredited  to  the  American  temperament,  and  ■ 
it  is  to  them  that  ranch  of  her  after  success  is  attrib' 
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utable.  There  was  no  operatic  star  in  New  York 
at  the  time  except  Miss  Kellogg,  who  patronized 
the  girl  a  little,  and  allowed  her  to  sing  on  the  same 
evenings  with  herself.  Thus,  in  The  Carnival  of 
Venice,  Miss  Kellogg  took  one  soprano  part  and  the 
fair  tyro  the  other.  An  influential  critic  wrote  of 
the  performance  as  follows  : — 

"  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  of  these  charm- 
ing singers  thus  brought  fortuitously  together,  that 
while  they  appeared  so  evenly  to  the  admiration  of 
the  public  they  are  essentially  unlike  in  tempera- 
ment, talent,  and  tendency.  One  is  peculiarly  a 
vocalist.  The  other  is  a  singing  actress.  Miss 
Kellogg's  voice  is  the  most  extensive  in  range  and 
the  largest  in  tone,  but  lacks  the  brightness  and 
easy  volubility  of  the  other.  Miss  Kellogg  sings 
with  skill,  Miss  Hauk  with  natural  impulse.  When 
experience  has  ripened  these  girls  into  accepted 
prime  donne,  it  will  be  said  of  one  that  she  is  an  ad- 
mirable artist,  of  the  other  that  she  is  a  charming 
singer  and  actress." 

The  next  advance  Miss  Minnie  made  in  public 
favor  was  due  to  her  imper^^onation  of  ^Zerlina  in 
Don  Giovanni,  with  Mdme.  Parepa  and  Miss  Kel- 
logg in  the  two  other  leading  female  characters. 
Then  came  a  ruinous  season  at  the  Grand  Opera- 
house  under  Lafayette  Harrison.  When  it  reached 
its  close  Max  Maretzek  determined,  if  possible,  to 
save  Minnie  Hank  for  the  future.  Her  parents  were 
poor,  and  it  was  necessary  for  her,  if  she  was  to 
become  a  sterling  singer,  to  be  sent  out  of  the  coun- 
try. The  manager  stated  the  case  to  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Lawrence  Jerome,  who,  after  hearing 
her  sing,  most  generously  undertook  the  responsi- 
bility of  her  education. 

She  came  to  Europe,  where  she  at  once  ran  the 
risk  of  wrecking  all  her  future.  Instead  of  settling 
down,  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  agreed  on  ere  she 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  to  quiet  and  persevering  study, 
she  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  as  personi- 
fied in  a  certain  speculative  impresario.  This 
gentleman  endeavored  to  try  what  puffery  might 
do.  He  announced  the  young  lady  in  Paris  by 
means  of  a  series  of  marvellously  romantic  anec- 
dotes, one  more  wonderful  than  the  other.  Slie 
was  described  as  a  kind  of  half-civilized  Pocahontas, 
riding  a  mustang  barebacked,  and  worshipped  by 
all  the  aborigines  of  the.,  continent  as  a  dusky 
daughter  of  the  Sun.  The  Gaulois  and  the  Figaro 
spun  the  most  brilliant  biographies.  One  of  them 
told  how  a  New  York  millionaire,  while  travelling 
en  the  plains,  had  been  attacked  by  Indians,  who 
preceded  to  torture  him  in  the  approved  fashion. 
While  thus  engaged,  they  were  startled  by  the  ap- 
parition of  a  beautiful  maiden  dressed  in  wampum 
polonaise  and  buckskin  train,  and  singing  "  Batti, 
batti,"  who  soothed  tlieir  savage  breasts  and  res- 
cued the  millionaire.  In  sheer  gratitude  he  built 
her  a  marble  opera-house  in  New  York  city,  and 
poured  his  fortune  at  her  feet.  La  Mode  llluslrie 
gave  an  account  of  the  effect  the  American  miracle 
produced  on  Auber  when  she  sang  for  him.  He 
was  represented  as  throwing  up  his  arms  convul- 
sively at  the  first  note,  and  exclaimiug  "Mon  Dieu  ! 
It  is  a  crystal  bell  struck  with  a  velvet  hammer  1 " 
and  then  becoming  insensible. 

This,  however,  may  remind  some  readers  of  a 
slio-htly  similar  performance  of  Rossini's,  when  Mrs. 
Moulton  was  taken  to  him.  If  we  are  to  believe 
the  Parisian  journalists,  he  listened  to  her  opening 
notes,  pressed  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and,  as  his 
head  sank  upon  his  boSom,  muttered,  "  Ah,  yes  !  it 
is  the  voice  that  sings  to  me  in  my  dreams  when  I 
am  composing."  Despite,  however,  the  manager's 
preliminary  puffs,  Minnie  Hauk  did  not  achieve  a 
triumph.  The  day  after  her  first  appearance  one 
of  the  critics  wrote :  "  All  the  songstresses  not  on 
duty  were  at  the  Italian  Opera  last  night,  to  hear 
Minnie  Hauk.  They  observed  her.  They  studied 
her.  All  of  them  slept  well.  The  serpent  of  envy 
did  not  bite  their  hearts." 

This  was  in  January,  1869.  Minnie  Hauk  had 
been  exposed  to  a  great  peril,  but  fortunately  was 
not  crushed  by  it.  On  the  contrary,  she  is  proba 
bly  indebted  to  it  for  the  position  she  now  occupies 
and  the  fact  that  her  reputation  is  European.  Her 
eyes  were  opened.  The  truth,  convincing  and  irre- 
sistible, flashed  upon  her.  On  leaving  the  French 
capital  for  Germany,  she  determined  to  put  her 
trust,  in  unflinching,  conscientious  hard  work  alone. 
She  steadfastly  carried  out  her  determination.  For 
years  she  continued  the  most  zealous  of  students, 
even  after  she  had  begun  to  reap  the  reward  of  her 
efforts.  We  know  the  result.  Despite  of  opposi- 
tion and  intrigue,  she  became  the  popular  favorite 
at  Berlin  and  Brussels ;  in  Vienna,  her  name  was  a 


household  word ;  in  London,  she  was  a  revelation. 
Who  can  ever  forget  her  Carmen  ! 

Ere  long  she  will  once  more  appear  in  New  York. 
But  under  what  altered  circumstances !  She  left 
the  Empire  City  a  promising  girl.  She  returns  a 
consummate  artist.  Her  countrymen  should  be 
proud  of  her,  for  she  is  one  of  those  who  represent 
their  art-progress,  of  wliich  I  spoke  in  the  com- 
mencement of  my  letter.  That  Minnie  Hauk  will 
achieve  a  triumph  is  certain ;  I  only  hope  her 
success  will  not  cause  her  to  make  as  long  a  stay 
in  America  as  she  has  made  in  Europe.  We  cannot 
wait  so  long  before  hearing  her  again. 

X. 


Brahms's  Second  Symphony. 

"  Cherubino,"  in  the  London  Figaro  (Oct.  12)  re- 
ports as  follows  : — ■ 

The  first  performance  in  this  country  of  the  second 
symphony  of  Brahms  necessarily  attracted  a  crowd 
of  music-lovers  to  the  first  Crystal  Palace   concert 
on  Saturday  last.     The  symphony   was,  it  is  well 
known,  written  very  shortly  after  the  success  of  his 
symphony  in   C-minor  revealed  Brahms  in  a  new 
light,  and  it  was  produced  at  Vienna  last  Christmas 
Eve.    There  has  been  considerable  competition  both 
in  Germany  and  England  for  the  possession   of  the 
score,  but  nntil  its  recent  publication  by   Simrock, 
of  Berlin,  its   performances  on  the  continent  have 
necessarily  been  few.     Here,  directly  the  printed 
score  was  received,  it  was  at  once  placed  in  rehear- 
sal by  several  of  our  London  and  provincial  orches- 
tral societies  for  production  at  their  earliest  concerts. 
At  the  'Crystal  Palace,   Mr.  Manns  has  been  able, 
thanks  partly  to  the  fact  that  his  concert  was  the 
first  in  point  of  date,  but  chiefly  to  his  own  indomi- 
table energy  and   determination,   to   carry  off  the 
palm  in  this  art  rivalry.     For  the  past  three  weeks 
portions  of  the  sj'mphony  have  been  heard  at  near- 
ly every  ordinary  daily  concert,  and  Mr.  Manns  has 
thus  been  able  to  produce  the  work  with  the  great 
advantage  of  numerous  rehearsals  for  the  nucleus  of 
his  band.     Abroal  a  general  consensus  of  opinion 
among  foreign  critics  places  the  symphony  in  D  as 
a  work  of  thought  as  high  as  any  composition  of  its 
sort  which  has  appeared  for  many  years,  and  this 
judgment,  it  is  said,  applies  especially  to  the  second 
movement,  which  at  first  hearing  certainly  seems 
anything  but  clear.     To  the  first  movement,  how- 
ever, no  such  objection  can  be  advanced.    Its  themes 
are  broad  and  excellently  conceived,  the  orchestra- 
tion is  more  ea  ily  comprehended  than  in   the  first 
movement  of  the  symphony  in  C  minor,  the  contra- 
puntal writing  is  excellent,  and  a  lofty  purpose  pre- 
vails throughout.     If  it  show  less  the  composer's 
individuality  than  other  works  we  have  heard  from 
the   same  pen,   and  if  it  betray   evidences   of  the 
influence  of  Br.ihras's  surroundings  in  Vienna,  these 
facts  need  not  detract  from  the  impression  it  made. 
In  some  points,  and  particularly  in  the  coda,  which 
is  a  masterly  specimen   of  instrumentation,  and  in 
the  working  out  after  the  repetition  of  the  first  part, 
this  movement  stands  probably  unrivalled   by  any- 
thing Brahms  has  yet  given   us.     Of  the   second 
movement  no  judgment  can  yet  be  formed.     Foreign 
critics  who  have  heard  it  more  than  once  declare  it 
improve;  upon  acquaintance,  and  that  its  intricacies 
and  difficulties  become  comprehensible  as  the  score 
is  more  familiar  to  the  hearer.     This  may  be  the 
case,   and   we  must  be  content  to  wait.     First  im- 
pressions, however,  are  as  to  the  movement  some- 
what disappointing,  and  the  feeling  seems  to  gener- 
ally prevail  that  all   this   ambiguity   and   darkness 
are  to  little  or  no  purpose.     If,   however,   the  first 
two  movements   are  pitched  in  a  lofty  strain,  the 
last  two  are  in  entire  contrast.     The  third,  an  alle- 
gretto grazioso,  in  place  of  the  scherzo  and  trio,  is 
purely  Haydnesque — light,  gay,  and  charming.  The 
movement  was,  Mr.  Grove  slily  reminds  ns,  accord- 
ed the  rare  honor  of  an  encore  at  its  first  perform- 
ance  by    the    Vienna   Philh.armonic   Society,    and 
although  an  attempt  was  mode  to  repeat  the   com- 
pliment at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Mr.  Grove's  delicate 
little  hint  proved  of  no  avail.     The  last   movement 
has   been   declared   by   the    foreigd   critics   to   be 
Mozartian,  and  although  Mr.  Grove  cannot  see  they 
are  right,  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  serious  disa- 
greement on  the  point.     Like  the  third  movement, 
the  finale  is  brilliant  and  even  gay,  the  coda  being 
again  an  admirable  specimen  of  scoring.     The  pub- 
lic  will    doubtless   proceed   to   draw   comparisons 
between  Brahms's    two   symphonies,   but  however 
much  such  comparisons  may  be  desirable,  it  would 
be  unsafe  to  do  so  after  the  comparative  inexperi- 
ence of  a  single  hearing.     This  much  may,  however, 
be  said,  that  whereas  the  first  symphony  was  pure- 


ly abstract,  or,  as  the  Germans  would  say,  "  abso- 
lute," music,  written  by  its  composer  for  himself 
and  for  fame,  in  the  D  major  there  are  mote  abund- 
ant signs  that  Brahms  wishes  to  conciliate  the  favor 
of  the  public.  Whether,  too,  the  gaiety  of  the  last 
two  movements  does  not  form  an  anti-climax  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  first  and  the  intricacies  of  the  sec- 
ond, is  another  question  which  cannot  be  decided 
now.  Meanwhile,  many  heads  are  at  work  to  ena- 
ble us  to  form  a  judgment.  Mr.  Weist  Hill  will 
produce  the  symphony  at  the  first  of  Madame 
Viard-Louis's  concerts  at  St.  James'  Hall  in  Novem- 
ber, and  Herr  Tausch  will  perform  the  same  service 
at  Glasgow.  Mr.  Joseph  Bennett  is  engaged  in 
analyzing  it  for  the  St.  James's  Hall  performance, 
Mr.  George  Grove  has  already  done  so  for  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  these  are  altogether  apart  from 
the  masterly  review  contributed  by  Dr.  Franz  Huef- 
fer  to  the  Times,  the  first  analysis  written  by  Mr. 
Frost  for  the  London  and  Provincial  Music  Trades 
Review,  and  other  criticisms,  reports,  and  analyses. 
All  this  shows  the  great  interest  taken  in  a  genuine 
novelty,  an  interest  which  does  credit  to  our  music 
lovers,  and  affords  proof  of  the  strides  the  art 
has  made  in  this  country  within  the  last  few  years. 


Philadelphia,  Oct.  19.  Wilhelmj  opened  our 
season  by  a  concert  and  matinee  performance  on 
the  4th  and  5th  inst.,  with  the  assistance  of  Mdme. 
Carreno,  Piano  solo  ;  Miss  James,  Soprano  ;  Lazza- 
rini,  Tenore  robusto  ;  Tagliapietra,  Baritono.  The 
interest  of  the  occasion,  notwithstanding  the  merit 
of  others  of  the  party,  was  centred  in  Wilhelmj, 
who  made  a  most  favorable  impression  on  our 
cognoscenti  without,  however,  creating  a  furore  with 
the  general  public,  who  were  attracted  in  large 
numbers  by  the  great  European  reputation  of  the 
artist, 

Wilhelmj  reveals  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  Leip- 
zig school  ;  tliat  is  to  sa}'  his  technique  is  faultless  ; 
bowing,  fingering,  stopping,  ei  ccetera,  are  all  that 
can  be  asked  ;  yet  there  is  a  certain  je  ne  sais  quoi 
which  you  feel  for,  but  do  not  get;  no  enthusiasm  is 
created,  and  you  are  left  in  fullest  admiration  but 
are  not  carried  away.     The   fact  is,  the   violin  ad- 
mits of   no  mediocrity,  or  the  slightest   approach 
to  it,  and,  at  the  same  time,  demands  imagination, 
poetry  of  feeling,  breadth  of  style,  largeness  of  tone, 
and  all  those  great  qnalities,  not  forgetting  the  feu 
sacre,  which  are  rarely  found  combined  in  one  hu- 
man being.       Viotti    used  to  say  that  the  violin 
requii'ed   the  strength  of  a  porter;    this  muscular 
power  seems,  by  hie  physique,  to  be  in  Wilhelmj's 
possession,  but   it  is  apparently  kept  in   reserve. 
To  quote  Viotti  again,  a  solo  violin  must  be   heard 
at   a   distance  for   the  enjoyment  ©f  a  large  round 
tone,  near  neighborhood  giving  the   rasping  bow 
and  rattling  string  in   too  pronounced    vibrations 
for  the  appreciation  of  that  grand  timbre,  without 
which  stringed  instruments  are  only  to  be  tolerated. 
I  sat  but  four  feet  from   the   performer — not  by 
choice  I  assure  you — and  j'et  his  tone  was  just  as 
sweet  as  when  I   was  in   a  distant  seat.     This  is 
doubtless  a  fault  of  the  school,  not  of  the  individual. 
If  we   may  believe  the    tr.aditions,   this    reproach 
could  not  be  m<ade  against  Tartini,  Nardini,  and  the 
long  line  of  virtuosi,  wliich  probably  passed  away 
with  Viotti.     Do  not  let  it  be  inferred   from  these 
remarks  that  Wilhelmj  is  not  a  great  artist,  or  that 
he  is  not  appreciated.     Were  it  otherwise  a  single 
line  would  suffice  to  di:=pose  of  Inni.     I  feel  that  he 
may  safely  be  named  in  conjunction  with  Joachim, 
to  whom  in  certain  artistic  features  he  bears  a  fam- 
ily resemblance,  quite  honestly  come  by    too,  for 
they  both  enjoyed  the  valuable  instructions  of  that 
eminent  master,  Ferdinand  David,  who,  with  Men- 
delssohn, made  the  Leipzig  Conscrvatorium   what 
it  has  been,  and  what  it  would  not  have  been  with- 
out their  superior  ability,  theoretic  and  practical, 
in  the  divine  art. 

"  Th"  Mapleson  Concert  Combinati  on  "  opened  a 
series  of  local  entertainments,  very  popular,  here, 
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in  which  were  heard  an  indifferent  orchestra,  a 
soulless  pianist,  and  a  toneless  violoncellist.  Mdme. 
Roze,  Messrs.  Brignoli  and  Carleton  were  the  vo- 
calists, and  sang  with  their  usual  ability.  This 
concert  was  a  good  pecuniary  speculation,  but  con- 
tributed nothing  to  the  interests  of  art.  This  was 
followed,  in  the  same  subscription  course,  by  "  The 
Kellogg-Cary  Grand  Concert  Combination,"  which 
was  another  money  success.  Miss  Kellogg  sang 
some  trashy  music,  for  which  she  ought  to  blush, 
but  she  did  not,  for  I  was  near  enough  to  see  any 
"  cautionary  signal  "  of  the  approach  of  that  beau- 
tiful quality  called  shame,  that  might  inadvertently 
appear,  even  if  unbidden.  Miss  Gary  retired  after 
her  first  song,  which  was  beautifully  rendered. 
Messrs.  Rosnati  and  Conly  gave  great  satisfaction. 
Mme.  Maretzelt  supplied  some  numbers  for  the  harp, 
and  Mrs.  King  performed  the  inevitable  "  Rhapso- 
dic "  by  Liszt,  and  a  Fuga  by  Guilraant,  in  a  man- 
ner to  merit  the  warm  applause  which  she  received. 

Amekious, 


Baltimore,  Oct.  8.— The  Hess  English  Opera  Com- 
pany opened  here  last  niuht  with  Faust,  at  popular 
prices  and  with  only  a  fair  but  enthusiastic  attendance. 
Miss  Abbott  acted  Oretchen  well,  especially  in  the  clos- 
ing scenes,  but  her  high  passages  were  thin  and  ineffec- 
tive, and  her  trills  woefully  crude  and  unschoTarly. 

Miss  Segnin  sang  and  pluyed  most  perfectly  what 
little  she  had  to  do  as  Siebel.  Mr.  Castle  made  an 
acceptable  Faust,  and  sang  well  except  when  he  attempt- 
ed to  soar  into  the  upper  regions.  Mr.  Br.igan  made  a 
poor  soldier  and,  owing  possibly  to  his  nervousness,  did 
not  improve  perceptibly  later  on  in  the  duel  and  dying 
scene.  Mr.  Eyse  looked  and  acted  the  legendary 
MephUt.0  with  repulsive  deviltry  sufficient  to  please  the 
most  fastidious,  but  his  singing  was  unsteady  and  very 
often  badly  out  of  tune.  In  tlie  Serenade  he  committed 
the  unpardonable  blunder  of  coming  forward  to  the 
footlights  and  singing  his  sulphurous  sarcasms  at  the 
audience  instead  of  serenading  Oretchen. 

The  chorus,  what  little  there  was  of  it,  was  execrable, 
and  the  orchestra,  probably  from  want  of  sufficient 
rehearsing  with  the  additional  pieces  from  the  Opera 
House  Orchestra,  was  in  bad  trim.  On  the  whole  it  was 
as  poorly  gotten  up  an  opera,  even  for  an  English  com- 
pany, as  your  correspondent  has  ever  witnessed.  There 
was  nothing  in  tlie  whole  performance  to  justify  even  a 
small  part  of  the  inordinate  advance-puffing  with 
which  its  advent  was  heralded,  and  I  regret  to  say  there 
was  but  one  paper  that  came  forward  this  morning  with 
a  really  just,  impartial  criticism.  Despite  the  state- 
ments of  a  portion  of  our  press  to  the  contrary,  the  opera 
on  Monday  night  was  but  meagrely  attended.  The 
lower  tloor  was  comfortably  filled ;  that  was  all.  The 
balcony  and  gallery  were  almost  empty. 

It  is  announced  to-day  that  "  in  the  second  act  of  the 
<  Bohemian  Girl,'  to  be  played  Wednesday  night.  Miss 
Abbott  will  wear  a  necklace  of  turqxioise  and  rubies, 
which  were  presented  to  her  by  Adelina  Patti,  and  in 
the  third  act  a  '  river '  of  diamonds  valued  at  $28,000." 
What  a  pity  this  little  episode  was  not  arranged  for 
Monday  night  I  The  Company  remains  during  this 
week. 

Mr.  Max  Maretzek  is  exhibiting  bis  "Metropolitan" 
orchestra  in  the  Autumn  Garden  Concerts  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  to  small  audiences.  It  was  a  mistake  to 
bring  so  many  expensive  pieces  with  him  while  our  own 
material  was  plentiful.  Ho  will  be  succeeded  next  week 
by  the  Itoze  Concert  Combination. 

The  Peabody  concerts  during  the  coming  Winter  are 
to  be  organized  on  a  new  basis ;  of  the  particulars  you 
shall  be  advised  later.  The  plan  has  every  appearance 
of  assuring  the  usual  number  of  Symphony  Concerts. 
The  trustees  are  not  at  present  in  a  position  to  render 
much  assistance  to  the  Musical  Department,  owing  to 
the  bad  standing  of  the  Tennessee  bonds,  constituting 
a  consideralale  part  of  the  Fund.  The  new  wing  to  the 
Institute  has  been  completed,  and  the  entire  old  wing, 
consisting  of  a  large  hall  and  retiring  rooms,  with  suit- 
able class-rooms  above,  ia  now  devoted  to  the  Conserva- 
tory. Mr.  Hamerik  has  returned  from  his  European 
tour  and,  besides  attending  to  his  regular  duties,  is 
busily  at  work  on  his  Sixth  Norse  Suite,  and  some  minor 
compositions. 

OOTOBEB  21.— The  past  week  here  was  marked  by  two 
very  happy  musical  events : — the  appearance  of  Wil- 
belmj  and  the  departure  of  the  English  Opera  Company. 
For  some  unaccountable  reason  the  latter  protracted 


its  stay  for  another  week,  the  attendance  going  from 
bad  to  worse,  despite  the  continued  puffing  on  the  part 
of  our  daily  press. 

Wilhelmj  played  on  Wednesday  evening,  before  a  fine 
house,  two  movements  of  Mendelssohn's  Concerto, 
Hungarian  airs  by  Ernst  and  his  owh  paraphrase  on 
Walther's  "  Preislied ; "  and  as  encores,  an  Air  by  Bach 
in  C  (on  the  G  string)  and  a  transposition  of  a  Chopin 
Nocturne,  by  himself.  Expectation  had  been  screwed 
up  to  the  highest  pitch,  by  the  glowing  reports  of  his 
performances  abroad  and  in  New  York ;  all  came  pre- 
pared for  great  things.  They  were  not  to  be  disap- 
pointed. 

Expression,  technique,  and  manner  of  performance — 
all  are  of  the  highest  artistic  order,  and  exceed  the  most 
sanguine  expectations.  Tall,  handsome,  dignified,  with 
an  agreeable  smile  playing  about  a  mouth,  the  lines  of 
which  denote  great  depth  of  feeling,  he  stands  the  ideal 
German  Kiinstler,  Modest  and  unassuming,  he  makes 
no  effort  to  produce  effects,  except  the  lofty  effort  to 
learn  the  real  intention  of  the  composer  and  interpret  it 
truthfully. 

Wonderful  is  the  contrast  of  tender  expression  and 
great  power,  and  the  melody  is  never  lost  even  in  the 
most  difficult  passages.  Other  violinists  have  handled 
the  same  difficulties  in  which  Wilhelmj  excels,  but  how 
often  was  not  m'^lody  sacrificed  to  technique?  Wil- 
helmj's  runs,  for  instance,  in  thirds,  octaves  and  sixths, 
are  all  made  so  melodiously  and  with  so  little  evident 
exertion,  that  the  ordinary  observer  loses  sight  of  the 
astounding  technical  difficulties. 

Ole  Bull  has  certain  tricks,  one  might  call  them,  of 
technique,  in  which  many  have  tried  in  vain  to  equal 
him,  and  he  delights  in  showing  them.  Wilhelmj's 
gieat  trick  is  to  hide  all  technical  difficulties  as  much 
as  possible. 

Two  other  points  of  excellence,  which  must  strike  ev- 
en those  unacquainted  with  the  difficulties  of  the  violin, 
are  his  "  flageolet  tones  "  (always  clear,  never  a  single 
note  lost),  and  his  staccato.  His  display  of  the  capabil- 
ities of  the  Violin  in  Ernst's  Hungarian  airs,  once 
he.ird,  will  never  be  forgotten. 

The  support  was  what  might  have  been  expected — 
rather  mediocre.  Mme.  Theresa  Carreno  played  a 
Beethoven  Sonata  with  much  power,  but  little  artistic 
expression.  She  was  more  fortunate  in  her  performance 
of  a  Nocturne  by  Chopin.  Miss  Kate  L.  James  has  a 
good  mezzo-soprano  voice  with  considerable  scope,  but 
it  lacks  cultivation. 

It  is  understood  Wilhelmj  will  appear  here  again  next 
month. 

Next  week  Max  Strakosch's  Italian  Opera. 

MnsiKUS. 
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On  the  first  of  January,  18'79,  this  oldest  of  the 
many  American  musical  journals  will  pass  from  the 
business  management  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  into 
the  hands  of  the  well-known  Boston  publishing  firm 
of  Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.  It  will  remain  under 
the  editorial  charge  of  John  S.  Dwisht,  its  founder, 
and  will  preserve  its  identity  in  spirit,  principle 
and  purpose,  as  well  as  in  general  outward  form 
and  style.  It  appeals  first,  and  mainly,  to  persons 
of  taste  and  culture,  lovers  of  the  best  in  Music, — 
seeking  to  deserve  their  sympathy,  instead  of  court- 
ing an  indiscriminate  "  popularity,"  and  relying  for 
appreciation  more  on  quality  than  quantity  of 
matter.  Loyal  to  the  masters,  the  enduring  models 
in  the  Art,  it  will  yet  welcome  every  sign  of  whole- 
some progress. 

Regarding  this  change  of  publishers  as  the  en- 
trance upon  a  new  era  in  the  Journal's  life,  the 
Editor  may  properly  refer  to  his  original  prospectus 
in  the  first  number  of  the  paper  (April  10,  1862). 
These  were  the  chief  features  promised  then,  and  he 
renews  the  promise  now  : — 

Its  contents  will  relate  mainly  to  the  Art  of  Music, 


but  with  occasional  glances  at  the  world  of  Art  and 
polite  literature;  including,  from  time  to  time: 

1.  Critical  reviews  of  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Operas; 
with  timely  analyses  of  the  notable  works  performed, 
accounts  of  their  composers,  etc. 

2.  Notices  of  new  mnsic  published  at  home  and 
abroad. 

3.  A  summary  of  signijicant  Musical  News,  from  Eng- 
lish, German,  French,  Italian,  as  well  as  American 
sources. 

4.  Correspondence  from  musical  persons  and  places. 

5.  Essays  on  musical  styles,  schools,  periods,  authors, 
compositions,  instruments,  theories;  on  musical  educa- 
tion; on  music  in  its  moral,  social,  and  religious  hear- 
ings; on  music  in  the  Church,  the  Concert-room,  the 
Theatre,  the  Parlor,  and  the  Street. 

6.  Translations  from  the  best  German  and  French 
writers  upon  Music  and  Art. 

This  was  an  aspiration  ;  much  of  it  remains  yet 
to  be  fulfilled.  But  in  these  six  and  twenty  years 
the  Journal  of  Music  has  won  and  held  a  reputation 
for  its  high  tone;  for  the  independence  and  consid- 
erate justice  of  its  criticism ;  for  the  solid  value  of 
its  contents,  varied,  readable,  instructive;  for  its 
earnest  and  not  wholly  unsuccessful  efforts  to  raise 
the  musical  taste  and  standard  of  our  people,  and  to 
make  the  masterworks  of  genius  more  appreciated  ; 
and  for  its  impartial  survey  of  the  whole  field  of 
musical  Art.  It  has  been  much  quoted  and  respect- 
ed as  an  authority  in  Europe  and  at  home. — Now  it 
begins  a  new  life  with  some  positive  advantages  : — 

1.  Having  no  connection,  no  appearance,  even, 
of  identity  of  interests  with  the  music  trade  in  any 
of  its  representatives  or  branches,  the  Journal  offers 
a  new  guaranty — were  any  needed — of  impartial, 
independent,  and  sincere  expression  of  opinion. 

2.  The  Editor  will  be  assisted  by  an  able  corps 
of  fresh  and  bright  contributors,  musical  and  liter- 
ary, who  will  treat  the  sesthetic  problems  of  the 
day  from  various  points  of  view,  some  of  them  see- 
ing with  young  eyes. — For  the  present  may  be 
named :  Wm.  F.  Apthoep  ;  A.  W.  Thater  (the 
biographer  of  Beethoven) ;  Dr.  F.  L.  Ritter,  of 
Vassar  College ;  W.  S.  B.  Mathews,  of  Chicago ; 
etc. 

3.  The  Journal  will  take  more  frequent  notice 
than  heretofore  of  what  is  passing  in  the  world  of 
Art  and  Literature  in  general;  and  can  now  prom- 
ise book  reviews  and  short  papers  from  F.  H. 
Underwood;  poems,  letters,  essays,  from  Jdlia 
Ward  Howe,  C.  P.  Ceanoh,  Fann?  Raymond  Rit- 
ter, "  Stuart  Sterne  "  (authoress  of  "  Angelo,") 
and  others  ;  Art  notes,  by  William  M.  Hunt,  Thom- 
as R.  Gould  (of  Florence),  Thomas  G.  Appleton  ; 
etc. 

4.  Though  not  disdaining  dry  or  humble  topics, 
it  is  not  proposed  to  make  this  a  scAooZ  journal,  nor 
to  enter  much  into  the  grammar,  or  the  mathemat- 
ics, or  the  pedagogy,  of  the  Art.  These  have  their 
proper  organs  and  their  primers. 

5.  While  increasing  the  porportion  of  original 
matter,  as  ranch  room  as  possible  will  still  be  given 
to  one  feature  always  valued  in  onr  Journal, — at 
least  by  those  who  have  preserved  its  volumes, 
namely :  the  bringing  together  of  important  papers 
upon  Music  from  all  sources,  with  translations  of 
notable  pamphlets,  biographical  notices  of  compo- 
sers and  musicians,  etc.  The  mass  ef  valuable 
matter,  critical,  historical,  biographical,  theoretic 
and  (esthetic,  stored  up  in  these  volsmes,  has  been 
and  is  a  help  to  many  musical  inquirers, — a  library 
in  itself 

These  attractions,  with  the  better  opportunities 
of  the  Editor,  will,  it  is  hoped,  put  new  life  into 
the  old  Journal,  and  render  it  more  interesting  than 
it  ever  has  been.  But,  for  the  realization  of  so 
comprehensive  a  programme,  many  subscribers  are 
essential. 


BOSTON,     SATURDAY,    OCTOBBE    26,    1878. 
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The  Journal  will  be  issued  fortnightly ;  price  of 
subscription  $2.50  per  year,  payable  in  advance, 
from  January  1,  1879.  The  terms  of  advertising 
will  be  essentially  the  same  as  Iioretofore.  Sub- 
scriptions (or  notices  of  intention  to  subscribe)  and 
advertisements,  for  the  new  volume,  may  be  sent  to 
the  publishers, 

Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co., 

220  Devonshire  Street, 

Boston. 
>-<♦>-< 

The  Promise  of  the  Season. 

Boston  is  likely,  after  all  the  long  uncertainty,  to 
have  a  fair  share  of  musical  enjoyments  during  the 
next  six  months.  Several  artistic  virtuosos  of  the 
first  distinction  are  sure  to  take  us  in  our  turn  after 
they  have  "  done  "  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, etc.  Numerous  travelling  "  Combinations," 
in  which  shine  "  stiirs  "  differing  in  glory,  usurp 
nearly  the  entire  season's  programmes  of  the  Lect- 
ure Bureaus,  the  shrewd  managers  having  discov- 
ered that  cheap  music  pays  much  better  on  the 
whole  than  platform  oratory.  The  Vocal  Clubs  are 
in  their  very  heyday  of  enthusiasm  and  of  public 
favor,  and  they  increase  in  number  ;  they  are  pre- 
paring each  a  series  of  interesting  concerts  for 
their  crowded  audiences  of  associate  members  and 
invited  guests.  Our  best  pianists — some  of  the  best 
of  whom  will  be  sadly  missed — will  see  to  it  that 
the  piano  works  of  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schumann, 
Chopin,  and  others  old  and  new,  will  offer  frequent 
and  abundant  invitation.  Would  that  we  might 
anticipate  as  much  of  other  Chamber  Music, — of 
Violin  Quartets,  etc.,  in  which  exquisite  depart- 
ment we  have  famishod  of  late  years  !  And,  in  all 
probability,  we  shall  have  to  famish,  until  Boston 
music-lovers  shall  support  a  permanent  local  or- 
chestra, so  that  the  best  violinists  may  be  able 
to  live  among  us  and  not  have  to  travel  all  the  win- 
ter in  Quintet  Clubs. — The  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  we  have  always  with  ns ;  the  Oratorio  sea- 
son knows  no  drought,  and  does  not  even  need 
"  Elijah  "  to  intercede  for  rain  this  year. — We  may 
have  something  in  the  way  of  Opera  before  the 
trees  bud  out  again  ;  possibly  the  Mapleson  troupe, 
which  seems  to  have  made  a  fine  beginning  in  New 
York  ;  but  all  is  in  the  vague  as  yet. 

One  thing,  however, — and  the  most  important  of 
the  elements  which  constitute  a  musical  season — 
seems  to  be  out  of  doubt :  We  shall  hear  some  Si/m- 
phonies  I  So  far,  to  be  sure,  the  response  of  the 
public  to  the  appeal  of  the  Harvaed  Mhsioal  Asso- 
ciation has  been  far  less  assuring  than  it  ought  to 
be,  to  warrant  the  preparation  of  the  concerts  on  a 
liberal  and  worthy  scale.  Yet  the  Committee  have 
taken  courage  and  determined  to  go  on.  The  Eight 
Concerts  will  undoubtedly  be  given,  commencing  a 
month  later  than  usual, — on  Thursday,  December  5. 
The  other  Concerts  will  probably  succeed  on  the 
ollowlng  dates.'  December  19;  January  9  and  30; 
February  13  and  27;  March  13  and  27.  The  Or- 
chestra will  be  the  best  available  under  the  circum- 
stances. It  has  been  impossible  to  lay  out  any 
scheme  of  programmes,  while  so  much  doubt  hung 
over  the  continuance  of  the  concerts.  There  will 
certainly  be  eight  good  Symphonies  :  at  least  two 
by  Beethoven  ;  one  (in  C)  by  Schumann  ;  probably 
two  or  three  of  the  least  familiar  ones  by  Haydn, 
and  Mozart ;  certainly  the  new  Symphony  in  D, 
(No.  2)  by  Brahms ;  and  possibly  one  we  have  not 
yet  heard  by  Spohr,  or  Gade,  or  even  one  of  our 
own  composers.  But  let  this  be  borne  in  mind : 
The^^  excellence  of  the  Concerts,  the  richness  and  the 
freshness  of  the  programmes,  and  the  perfection  of 
interpretation  must  depend  very  largely  on  the  gain  of 
additional  subscribers  between  this  time  and  December, 
Subscription  lists  may  still  be  found  at  Mr.  Peck's 


office,  at  Ditson's,  Pruefer's  and  Schmidt's  music 
stores,  at  Chickering's,  or  with  any  member  of  the 
Concert  Committee. 

There  is  also  a  prospect  of  five  Symphony  Con- 
certs at  Cambridge,  in  the  Sanders  Theatre,  and  of 
another  five  in  Boston, — both  sets  by  the  Brooklyn 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  under  Herr  Dietrich,  and 
both  dependent  on  the  result  of  a  seemingly  reluc- 
tant, slow  subscription,  as  in  our  own  case  of  the 
Harvard  Concerts. — And  then,  looming  far  ahead, 
beyond  the  close  of  the  regular  season,  say  in  April, 
are  certain  misty  but  imposing  outlines  of  a  whole 
week's  festival  of  orchestral  music  to  be  given  by 
the  full  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  (one 
hjitndred  men)  under  their  new  Conductor,  Neuen- 
dorf.— Here  are  three  chances;  may  they  "pool 
their  issues  "  (to  borrow  a  slang  phrase)  in  one  mu- 
tual general  success ! 


Oratorio.  Our  old  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
hold  up  before  us  a  truly  grand  prospectus  for  the 
sixty-fourth  season,  from  November  to  Easter. 
Some  ofthe  principal  soloists  are  announced  already, 
namely :  For  Verdi's  Requiem,  November  24,  Mad- 
ame Rosa  Skelding,  of  New  York,  said  to  be  a 
dramatic  singer  of  great  power.  Miss  Adelaide  Phil- 
lipps,  Mr.  Charles  R.  Adams  and  Mr.  John  F. 
Winch;  for  the  Messiah,  December  22,  Mrs.  Emma 
R.  Dexter,  of  Cincinnati,  (who  made  so  good  an  im- 
pression in  fhe  first  Symphony  Concert  last  year, 
and  in  the  recent  Worcester  festival).  Miss  Ita 
Welsh,  Mr.  William  Courtney  and  Mr.  Myron  W. 
Whitney.  Negotiations  are  in  progress  for  compe- 
tent artists  for  the  subsequent  concerts,  namely : 
February  9,  Mendelssohn's  Hipnn  of  Praise,  a  por- 
tion of  Berlioz's  Childhood  of  Christ,  and  another 
short  work  not  yet  decided  on  ;  April  1 1  (Good 
Friday),  Bach's  St.  Matthew  Passion  Music,  entire 
for  the  first  time.  Part  I.  in  the  afternoon.  Part  II. 
in  the  evening;  finally,  April  13  (Easter),  Handel's 
Judas  Maccabceus. — Season  tickets  for  these  six  con- 
certs cost  but  six  dollars  each,  and  are  now  selling 
at  the  Music  Hall. 


Vocal  Cldbs.  The  Cf.cilia,  B.  J.  Lang,  conduc- 
tor, is  earnestly  engaged  in  its  weekly  rehearsals 
and  will  give  six  concerts,  in  the  Tremont  Temple, 
the  first  pair  in  November.  The  season's  pro- 
gramme includes:  L' Allegro  ed  il  Pensieroso,  by 
Handel ;  Toggenburg,  short  cantata,  by  Rheinberg- 
er  ;  Manfred,  Schumann  ;  The  Crusaders  (probably 
with  orchestra)  Gade  :  Miriam's  Song  of  Triumph, 
Schubert ;  Chorus  nf  Reapers,  etc.,  from  Promethens, 
Liszt;  choice  madrigals,  glees,  part-songs,  etc. 
And  better  still,  there  is  some  chance  that  a  short 
Cantata  by  Bach  may  be  taken  in  hand,  as  well  as 
a  "  New  Year's  Song  "  by  Schumann. 

The  Apollo  Club,  Mr.  Lang,  director,  (as  we 
learn  by  the  Courier)  will  give  the  first  concert  of 
its  eighth  season  in  Tremont  Temple,  December  6. 
Subsequent  concerts  wiU  be  given  in  Music  Hall, 
December  9,  February  19  and  24,  and  two  in  May. 
The  committee  make  no  announcements  of  the 
works  to  he  presented,  But  the  associate  members 
may  rest  assured,  had  they  the  need  of  that  assur- 
ance, that  the  programmes  will  be  made  up  with 
the  care  that  has  thus  far  been  expended  on  them, 
that  the  rehearsals  will  be  thorough,  and  the  per- 
formances quite  up  te  the  club's  high  standard.  The 
list  of  applicants  for  associate  membership  now 
numbers  over  three  hundred  names. 

Of  course  the  Botlston  Club,  under  George  L. 
Osgood's  direction,  will  not  be  behind  with  its  rich 
offerings,  of  which  we  shall  soon  have  a  foretaste. 

— And  now  a  new  society,  the  Mendelssohn  Cho- 
ral Union,  with  numerous  members  of  both  sexes, 
has  begun  rehearsals  in  the  spacious  hall  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  Mr.  Stephen 
A.  Emery  has  been  secured  as  conductor,  and  Mr. 


Alfred  D.  Turner  as  pianist.  We  have  not  learned 
whether  it  is  their  intention  this  season  to  give 
public  concerts. 


Piano  Recitals.  Of  these  we  may  be  sure  there  will 
bo  no  dearth.  The  first  announcement  Is  that  of  Mr.  W. 
H.  SIIEKWOOD,— aseriesof  ten,  by  subscription,  to  be 
given  at  his  music  i-ooms,  21  West  Street,  beginning 
early  in  November.    The  programmes  will  be  choice  and 

of  especial  interest  to  students. That  charming  young 

pianist,  Miss  Winslow,  will  no  doubt  let  herself  be 
heard  again ;  and  so  will  Miss  Amy  Fat,  who  now  re- 
sides in  Boston,  and  who  took  part  in  a  Concert  of  the 
N.  E.  Conservatory  at  "Wesleyan  Hall  last  Tuesday  noon, 
together  with  Miss  S.  C.  Fisheb,  vocalist.  The  pro- 
gramme included  works  by  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Cho- 
pin, Liszt,  Reinecke,  Gounod,  Jensen  and  Franz. Mr. 

J.  M.  Tkaoy  will  give  six  free  musical  soir6es  at  his 
house  this  winter,  beginning  the  first  Wednesday  in  No- 
vember. He  will  be  assisted  by  several  well-known  vo- 
calists. The  music  will  be  of  a  high  character,  but  not 
strictly  classical. 

—We  have  only  to  connt  up  our  competent  pianists, 
some  mature  and  others  full  of  promise  and  of  persever- 
ance, to  be  assured  of  many  such  recitals;  they  must  do 
something  to  relieve  the  drudgery  of  daily  lessons. 


Virtuosos.  The  first  to  visit  Boston  will  be  the  great 
violinist,  August  Wilhelmj,  about  whom  onr  Phila- 
delphia and  Tialtimoie  correspondents  are  eloquent  to- 
day, and  of  whom  our  pages  hnve  contained  glowing 
nccounts  during  several  years  past.  Two  concerts  are 
announced  for  Monday  and  Wednesday  evening,  Nov. 
28  and  30.  On  Mond.ay  he  will  have  the  assistance  of 
Mme.  Teresa  Carreno,  Miss  Kate  L.  James,  Miss  Maud 
Morgan,  Sig.  Tagliapietra,  Mr.  Max  Liebling,  and  an 
orche-tra  conducted  by  Carl  Zesrahn,  in  this  pro- 
gramme : 

Grnnd  Sonata Beethoven 

Mme.  Teresa  Carreno. 

Aria—"  Ernani,  involami,"  from  "  Ernani ". .  .Verdi 

Miss  K;ite  L.  James. 

Aria—"  II  balen,"  from  "  II  Trovatore," Verdi 

Signor  Tagliapietra. 

Grand  Concerto  for  Violin Paganini 

Herr  August  Wilhelmj. 

Harp  Solo— "La  danse  des  sylphes  " Godefroid 

Miss  Maud  Morgan. 
Violin  Solo— Paraphrase  on  the  Preislied,  from 

Wagner's  "  Meistersinger  " Wilhelmj 

Fantasia  on  airs  from  "  Le  Prophete" Meyerbeer 

Mme.  Teresa  Carreno. 
Aria— "Roberto,  tu  che  adoro,"  from  "Roberto 

il  Dlavolo" Meyerbeer 

Miss  Kate  L.  James. 

Violin  Solo— Airs  Hongroise R.  Ernst 

Song—"  La  Stella  conliilente  " Reubardy 

Signor  Tagliapietra. 

On  his  way  to  this  country  is  another  famous  violinist, 
the  Hungarian,  Edouakd  Remknyi,  about  whom  there 
has  been  snch  a.  furore  at  the  P;u-is  Exposition,  and  of 
whose  wonderful  performance  Liszt  h.a*  written  with 
enthnsiasm,  while  some  have  called  him  "  the  Liszt  of 
the  violin."  While  waiting  to  learn  how  soon  he  will 
appear  in  Boston,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  read  what 
wo  here  reprint  from  the  Transcript : 

Edouard  Remenyi  is  about  forty  years  of  age,  and 
was  born  at  Misolc,  Hung;iry.  His  iufisteron  the  violin 
at  the  Vienna  Conservatoire  was  John  Hohm,  the  same 
who  instructed  another  Hungarian  violinist— Joseph 
Joachim.  His  artistic  career,  which  he  began  very 
early,  was  interrupted  by  the  Hungarian  rising  in  1848, 
in  which  Remenyi,  then  quite  a  bov,  took  an  active  part. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  insurgents  he  had  to  fly  his 
country,  and  lesolved  to  go  to  England.  But  oh  his 
way  to  that  country  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  his 
celebrated  countryman,  Franz  Liszt,  whoat once  recog- 
nized his  genius,  and  became  his  friend  and  artistic  ad- 
viser. In  1854,  the  ^oung  artist  went  to  London  .ind 
was  appointed  solo  violinist  to  ihe  queen.  In  1860,  he 
obtained  his  amnesty  and  returned  to  Hungary,  where 
some  time  afterwards  he  received  from  the  emperor  of 
Austria  a  similar  distinction  to  that  granted  him  in 
England.  In  the  meantime  he  had  mode  himself  famous 
by  numerous  eoncerisin  Paris  and  other  European  cap- 
itals. After  his  return  home,  he  seems  for  a  time  to 
have  retired  from  public  life,  living  chiefly  on  an  estate 
he  owned  in  Hungnry-  but  three  years  ago  ho  resumed 
his  artistic  career  in  Paris,  where  he  h.xs  been  living 
since.  Remenyi's  great  power  seems  to  lie  in  the  fiery  , 
passionate  charsieter  of  his  n.ature,  which  has  the  f.acul- 
ty  of  carrying  his  hearers  away,  and  making  them 
scarcely  less  excited  than  himself,  while  he  appeals  to 
the  intellectual  side  of  his  listeners  far  less  tuan  does 
the  great  German,  to  whom  he  seems  to  be  not  inferior 
in  technique.  His  repertory  is  very  large,  covering  ap- 
parently almost  the  whole  field  of  violin  music,  from 
the  severer  works  of  Bach,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  and 
Mendelssohn,  down  to  the  works  of  the  later  violin  com- 
posers. Besides  these  he  pl.ays  a  number  of  transcrip- 
tions of  his  own  of  all  sorts,  Chopin's  nocturnes, 
mazurkas  and  waltzes,  Field's  nocturnes,  Schubert's 
songs,  and  a  vast  number  of  selections  from  operas  of 
all  sorts,  from  Mozart  to  Wagner. 
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The  Beethoven  Matinee,  given  on  Friday  after- 
noon (October  11)  at  "Wesleyan  Hall,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Boston  Conservatory,  was  essentially  the  first 
classical  chamber  concert  of  the  season.  The  pro- 
gramme, as  announced,  was  made  up  exclusively  of 
compositions  by  Beethoven,  including  two  of  the  great 
composer's  songs,  to  be  sung  by  Mr.  Carl  Pflueger.  On 
account  of  sudden  illness,  however,  Mr.  Ptiueger  was 

unable  to  appear Mr.  S.  Liebling  and  Mr. 

Albert  von  Raalte  played  the  lovely  eonata  for  piano- 
forte nnd  violin  in  C-minor,  Op.  30,  No.  2,  in  a  manner 
which  allowed  everyone  whose  mood  was  attuned  to  the 
spirit  of  the  music  to  enjoy  it  greatly.  Mr.  von  Kaalte 
draws  a  pure  and  sympathetic  tone  from  his  instru- 
ment, neither  of  great  fulness,  nor  great  breadth,  but 
incisive,  searching  and  musical.  In  his  style  and  phras- 
ing, he  reminds  one  forcibly  of  his  excellent  teacher, 
Mr.  Julius  Eichberer.  In  fact  Mr.  Eiehberg  has  too 
marked  a  musical  individuality  to  make  it  easy  for  an 
intelligent  pupil  of  his  not  to  reflect  it  in  his  playing. 
It  is  not  reasonable  to  look  for  marked  individuality  of 
style  in  so  young  a  man  as  Mr.  von  Raalte,  and  hnppy  is 
the  young  violinist  who  can  give  evidence  of  so  much 
musical  sensibility,  and  such  pure  musical  perception  as 
he  does,  influenced  by  such  a  thoroughly  musical  -yiind 
asthatof  his  teacher.  It  is  not  every  young,  untried 
musician,  just  on  the  point  of  snapping  his  leading 
strings,  and  beginning  to  look  into  the  world  of  music 
with  his  own  eyes,  who  can  rely  upon  such  sound  teach- 
ing, and  feel  that  in  following  his  master's  guidance  he 
does  no  dishonor  to  his  own  self.  Mr.  Liebling  played 
the  ever  beautiful  Sonata  Op.  27,  No.  2  with  a  young 
man's  intenf^ity  of  feeling,  seconded  by  the  technical 
ability  of  a  well-trained  pianist.  If  he  did  not  sound 
all  the  depths  of  that  well-nigh  unfathomable  work— a 
composition  to  whicti  all  tlie  rhapsodies  of  writers  on 
muSK;  have  fallen  far  short  of  doing  justice,  ami  which 
even  the  greatest  pianist  approaches  with  religious  hu- 
mility and  awe— he  pUiyed  it  honestly,  with  heart-felt 
fervor  and  singleness  of  purpose.  In  the  Andaiite  con 
moto  from  the  Sonata  Op.  57  (appasnonata)  he  showed 
more  pose  and  maturity  of  concei^tion  than  he  has  yet 
done.  The  final  Allegro,  however,  seemed  somewhat 
hurried,  and  recklessly  played.  The  rendoring  was  full 
of  fire  and  intense  verve,  but  these  intoxicating  quali- 
ties displayed  themselves  somewhat  at  the  ex|^)ense  of 
artistic  reserve,  and  that  keen  insight  into  the  imer  mu- 
sical characteristics  of  the  movement,  wiihout  which  a 
wholly  satisfying  rendering  cannot  be  realized.  Yet 
Mr.  Liebling's  jtlaying  Wii's,  as  it  always  is,  sincere, 
heartfelt,  and  free"  from  unworthy  trickery.— Coi^rier, 
October  13, 


Opera  at  Pompeii. 

A  somewhat  startling  announcement  lecently  ap- 
peared in  a  Naples  paper,  to  the  effect  that  "  the  theatre 
of  Pompeii,  after  having-been  closed  for  eighteen  cent- 
uries, and  being  fully  repaired,  will  soon  be  opened  by 
Siguor  Luigni  with  a  performance  of  'La  Figlia  del 
Reggimento.'  "  The  new  manager  at  the  same  time  be- 
spoke the  favor  of  the  public,  which  had  so  generously 
patronized  his  predecessor,  Marcus  Quintus  Martins; 
and  assured  it  that  there  was  no  reason  to  fear  a  repe- 
tition of  the  deplorable  accident  by  which  that  enter- 
prising impresario  had  lost  his  vocation,  and  his  audience 
their  lives.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  to  give  a 
performance  in  the  hoary  old  amphitheatre  where  the 
people  of  Pompeii  had  crowded  to  witness  a  contest  of 
gladiators,  when  the  fhowers  of  Vesuvian  lava-dust 
overcame  ihem.  The  edifice  was  so  well  preserved  by 
the  lava  that,  having  now  been  excavated,  it  is  still 
almost  intact;  and  the  modern  Neapolitans  may  as 
easily  throng  upon  its  long,  ^semicircular  ruws  of  stone 
seats  as  did  the  contempomries  of  Sallust,  Pliny,  and 
Diomede.  As  we  think  of  the  old  theatre  of  Pompeii 
once  more  alive  with  a  throng  of  pleasure-seekers, 
attired  for  the  most  part  in  the  homely  and  unnoticea- 
ble  every-day  costume  of  our  time,  with  here  and  there 
an  oasis  of  brilliant  color  afforded  by  the  showy  dress 
of  a  Neapolitan  peasant,  we  cannot  help  conjuring  up 
the  last  scene  witnessed  there  in  the  olden  time;  the 
white,  looped  up  togas  and  the  narrow  fillets  of  the 
patricians,  Diomede  In  his  sandals  and  with  his  big  gold 
rings,  and  the  rows  of  dark-eyed,  dissolute  matrons  and 
daiighters,  in  their  waistless  robes  and  daintily  coifed 
tresses.  The  opera  houffe  and  the  pantomime,  which  one 
may  see  now  and  then  m  full  career  in  the  very  totnh  of 
the  imperial  Augustus  at  Rome,  and  wldch  will,  per- 
haps, replace  the  legitimate  lyrics  at  Pompeii,  are, 
indeed,  the  descendants  of  \'ery  ancient  dramatic  per- 
formances; but  very  difforcnt  are  they  from  the  fierce 
and  barbaric  pastimes  wliicli  made  the  fairest  women 
of  Southern  Italy  scream  with  delight  from  the  Pom- 
peian  tiers  eighteen  centuries  a^o.  The  "  Tragic  Thea- 
tre," as  it  was  called— and  tragic,  verily,  it  w'as! — was 
the  favorite  resort  of  the  rich  Romans  who  flocked  to 
Pompeii  as  a  summer  watering-place.  Its  audiences 
will  now  consist  of  the  motley  throngof  foreign  tourists 
who  go  to  see  the  most  impressive  ruins  in  Europe,  and 
of  the  not  less  motley  gathering  of  Calabrian  peasants, 
who,  thoughtless  or  ignorant  of  the  historic  memories 
of  the  spot,  will  go  simply  to  be  amused  and  laup-h.— 
Appleton*s  Journal,  Editor's  Table. 


Minnie  Hauok  and  Signor  Foli.  A  gossipping 
reporter  of  the  N'ew  York  Herald,  who  went  forth 
to  meet  the  Mapleson  troupe  on  their  arrival,  says : 

Miss  Minnie  Hauck  was  a  very  goodly  sight  to  behold, 
clad  in  a  close-fitting  blue  travelling  dress.  Her  face  is 
decidedly  pretty  and  lacking  little  of  being  handsome, 
with  laughing  grayish  brown  eyes,  a  good  nose,  full, 
well-shaped  lips,  that  when  parted  showed  very  white 


and  regular  teeth,  and  a  rich,  warm  complexion.  She 
went  away  from  New  York  nine  years  ago  to  study  mu- 
sic, a  sallow,  sixteen-year-old  girl.  She  returned  for  a 
brief  visit  in  1876,  a  large  and  too  stout  young  woman. 
She  now  appears  fresh  from  her  foreign  triumphs,  neith- 
er a  slim  girl  nor  a  stout  Frjiulein,  but  an  elegant,  self- 
possessed  lady.  In  Vienna  she  was  very  successful. 
In  Berlin  the  emperor  was  good  enough  to  take  a  liking 
to  her.  The  emperor's  favorites  were  "Mignon"  and 
the  "  Daughter  of  the  Regiment."  The  emperor  in  his 
box  was  always  the  first  to  begin  the  applause.  "  In 
Brussels  I  appeared  in  *  Carmen,'"  she  said.  "I  sang 
it  in  the  French.  You  know  it  is  a  French  opera.  It  is 
called  an  opera  comique,  but  it  is  not  at  all  like  the 
American  idea  of  an  opera  comique.  The  music  is  es- 
sentially Spanish,  and  the  opera  is  very  trncilc.  I  was 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  sing  it  in  Frencli,  for  I  got  a 
great  many  ideas  and  situations  that  are  not  in  the  Ital- 
ian at  all.  I  don't  know  whether  New  Yorkers  will  like 
'Carmen' at  first.  It's  unlike  any otheropera;  itgrows 
upon  an  audience.  The  first  nie;bt  in  London  people  did 
not  know  what  to  say.  They  looked  at  each  other,  as 
much  as  to  say,  '  Shall  we  like  it?'  Put  after  the  first 
night  it  grew  steadily  in  favor.  It  is  a  very  trying  opera, 
and,  musically,  very  ungrateful.  I  am  on  ail  the  time 
from  the  time  the  curtain  goes  up  until  the  end.  Other 
characters  have  single,  beautiful  arias,  and  gain  more 
applause  than  I  with  my  whole  evening's  singing.  But 
all  my  music  is  charrain's:,  and  the  treatment  is  splendid. 
Signor  Foli,  the  basso,  is  sure  to  be  a  prime  favorite. 
He  is  an  Irishman  by  birth,  and  an  old  resident  of  Hart- 
ford, where  he  worked  at  his  trade  of  carpenter  and 
builder.  He  had  a  fine  bass  voice,  and  his  friends  per- 
suaded him  to  go  abroad  and  study.  He  decided  to  do 
so,  and  was  about  to  start  when  the  wnr  broke  out.  He 
immediately  set  about  enlisting  a  company,  and  had 
fifty  men  enlisted,  but  bis  friends  brought  all  their  en- 
treaties to  bear,  and  got  him  off  for  Europe,  so  tlie 
country  lost  a  good  soldier  in  Lieutonant  Foley,  and 
gained  a.  fine  basso  in  Signor  Foli.  "  You  see,''  he  said, 
""  I  found  that  these  Italinnscouldn'hgetray  name  right. 
They  called  me  Folay  and  the  like.  So  I  just  changed 
the  *  ey '  to  an  '  I,'  and  they  had  it  all  ri2:ht.  Nature  was 
good  to  me,  and  I  worked  hard.  Anyhow  I've  made  a 
good  bit  of  money.  Let  me  tell  you  I  am  the  longest- 
legged  basso  on  the  stage,  and  I  got  twice,  yes,  three 
times,  as  much  money  as  any  other  basso." 


MtfSTOAL  Strife.  Johann  Patlik,  a  musician,  and 
Josef  Kararaberger,  a  journey-man  tailor,  occupy  rooms 
on  the  ground  floor  opposite  each  other  in  the  court- 
yard of  a  house  in  the  Barichgasse,  Vienna.  Josef 
Kamrabergeris  a  member  of  what  is  called  a  "Veterans' 
Association,"  and  on  festive  occasions  discharges  the 
indispensable  duties  of  drummer.  It  is  true  he  has 
never  been  a  soldier,  but  this  is  a  fact  which,  in  the 
case  of  many  such  associations,  in  nd  wise  acts  as  an 
obstacle  to  one's  becoming  a  member.  At  his  leisure 
hours,  Josef  used  to  practise  in  his  room  on  the  drum, 
while  Herr  Patlik,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  court- 
yard, worked  away  at  his  double-bass.  Every  time, 
however,  that  the  zealous  Veterans'  Drummer  began  his 
deafening  exercises,  the  musician  used  to  burst  forth  in 
strong  invectives;  he  could  not  hear  what  he  was  him- 
self playing,  and  was  compelled  to  leave  off  until  the 
other  had  finished.  Last  May,  the  double  bass's  rage 
reached  its  culminating  point,  for,  contrary  to  his  ex- 
pectation that  Kammberger  would  practice  less  assidu- 
ously as  he  grew  more  efficient,  Kammberger  did 
nothing  of  the  sort,  but,  after  thoroughly  mastering  the 
signals  and  marches,  went  on  beating  the  unoffending 
drum  more  savagely  than  ever.  One  day,  the  musician, 
unable  to  contain  himself  any  longer,  hurled  an  empty 
beer  bottle  with  such  violence  into  the  drummer's  room 
that  the  vessel  was  dashed  into  a  thousand  fragments, 
which  fell  in  a  shower  over  and  around  the  assiduous 
drummer.  The  drumming  ceased  and  the  next  mo- 
ment, Kammberger,  looking  much  startled,  appeared 
at  his  window,  peering  about  after  the  person  who  had 
flung  the  missile.  At  the  opposite  window  he  caught 
sight  of  Herr  Patlik  who,  evidently  glorying  in  what  he 
had  done,  and  armed  with  his  double-bass,  was  making 
the  most  hideous  grimaces  as  though  he  w^anted  to  an- 
nihilate the  drummer.  This  sent  the  valiant  Kamm- 
berger into  a  furious  rage.  Snatching  up  a  heavy  music 
book  strongly  bound  in  pic:  skin  he  sent  it  with  all  his 
foice  at  the  aggressor.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  regu- 
lar bombardment.  Patlik  had  another  empty  beer  bot- 
tle handy;  this  he  forthwith  despaiched  after  the  first, 
while  Kammberger  answered  incontinentlv  with  a  po- 
matum pot  that  happened  to  be  in  the  window.  Patlik 
now  seized  a  petroleum  can,  which,  without  stopping  to 
consider,  he  threw  at  his  adversary ;  Kammberger's  re- 
ply was  a  flower  pot,  sent  flying  with  such  force  that, 
passing  through  Patlik's  window,  it  continued  its  course, 
until  it  exploded  in  a  hundred  fragments  on  the  door  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  room.  'Both  combatants  in- 
dulged in  language  of  a  highly  personal  and  uncompli- 
mentary kind,  while  the  peisons  who,  attracted  by  the 
hubbub,  had  hurried  to  the  spot,  kept  at  a  resjiectful 
distance  so  as  to  be  out  of  reach  of  the  missiles  that 
were  following  each  other  in  such  quick  succession 
through  the  air.  A  few  days  ago,  Herren  Patlik  and 
Kammberger  appeared  at  the  polii^e-eourt.  They  had 
eaeh  taken  out  a  summons  against  the  other.  The 
whole  story  was  gone  through  by  principals  and  wit- 
nesses, the  former  working  themselves  up  to  such  a 
Xiitch  of  excitement  that,  had  such  objects  been  ready 
at  hand,  enipty  beer-bottles,  pomal:um  pots,  music 
books,  and  so  on,  would  have  been  flying  about  the 
court.  Eventually,  the  magistrate  succeeded  in  effect- 
ing a  reconciliation  and  tlie  two  cross  summonses  were 
discharged.— Zon(?07i  Musical  World. 
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DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE 
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V»CaKl,  vi'itlK  Piasio  AccompaiiiuK^ut. 

Oh !  to  be  home  again !  E6  4.    c  to  F.    Reden.  40 

"  Mother  is  calling, —  calling,  calling,  calling." 

Very   pathetic,    and    portrays   the    agitated 

thoughts  and  speech  of   the  dying  one  who  so 

longed  for  home. 

The  Everlasting  Shore.  6  4.    d  to  g.   Pinmti.  35 
"  I  am  waiting  for  the  music 
Of  a  voice  heard  long  ago." 

Upon  one  stormy  Sunday.    G-  3.    E  to  g. 

Carlton.     30 
"  Coming  adoon  the  lane 
Were  a  score  of  tonnie  lasses." 
One  of  the  sweetest  of  Scotch  ballads.     Sing 
it  and  believe  it ! 

Forget  or  die.    B6  3.     b  to  E. 


V.  V.    30 


"  What  is  left  then,  to  the  heart, 
But  forgetting,  or  else  dying?" 
Quite  effective  and  full  of  feeling. 


My  Mother's  Bible.  Song  and  Chorus.     G  2 
d  to  E.  Jtosewig.    35 

"  My  mother's  hands  this  Bible  clasped." 
Well  known  words,  to  new  and  simple  music. 

Xora  Maoarty.     B6  3.     d  to  F.  Boott.  30 

"  She's  the  completest 
Of  girls,  and  the  neatest." 
Merry,  "  neat,"  and  very  pretty  Irish  ballad. 

Daschinka,   or  The  Star  of  the  North.     G 
minor  and  major.     3.   d  to  F.      Finmti.  30 
"  When  you  do  come,  will  you  stay? 
Will  you  smile  and  fade  away?'' 
Pretty  Russian  or  Swedish  Song,  quite  original. 

Will  we  never  meet  again.     Song  and  Cho. 
■   C  3.   E  to  g.  Speck.    30 

Pleasing  love  song,  in  popular  style. 

I  am  waiting  Essie,  for  thee.     Aria  for  Gui- 
tar.    C  3.     E  to  E.  Brown.  35 
Well  known  popular  ■  oug.   Nearly  all  such  are 
arranged  for  Guitar,  as  well  as  Piano,  and  may 
be  so  ordered. 

The  Star.  (L'^toile).     D  4.     E  to  A.      Fame.  35 
"  Choose  we,  my  best  beloved. 
One  from  the  brightstars  gleanjing." 
Charming  alike  in  words,  sentiment  and  music. 

InHti'DDnental. 

Rakoczy  Overture.      4.  Bela.  1.00 

Overture  to  the  Hungarian  Drama  "EAkdczy 
in  Prison,"  and  includes  the  celebrated  March. 

Artist's   Joy  Waltz.       (Wiener   Kunstler 

Abende.)     3.  DhUz.  75 

Some  of  the  bright  Vienna  music  that  keeps 
the  world  from  stagnating. 

Greeting  of    Spring.      (Friihlingsgriiss). 

G4.  Schultze.  35 

Expressive  of  the  thoughts  and  the  music  ac- 
companying the  genial  season. 

Along  the  Shore.    Op.  99.    Eeverie.    E6. 

G.  D.  Wikon.  60 
Mr.  W.  then,  has  been  IdylUng  by  the  Sea-side, 
and  to  good  purpose.    Very  melodious. 

Wandering  Brook.     Aft.  Morris.  60 

The  same  vein  of  thought  as  that  in  Tenny- 
son's poem,  but  musically  expressed. 

Red  Bird  Waltz.     Fine  Lithograph  title. 

C  2.  Bedit.  40 

Just  the  piece  for  a  young  pupil. 

Paul  et  Virginie  Waltzes.     3.  B' Albert.  60 

This  is  the  Virginie  of  the  story,  and  not  the 
more  modern  one  that  "  never  tires."  Nor  should 
we  tire  very  soon  of  the  dance  or  the  music. 

Potpourri  from    Babes  in   the   Wood.      4 

hands.    3.  Maylath.  75 

Six  melodies,  all  very  popular. 

Original  Composition  for  the  Organ.      By 
Dr.  Henry  Stephen  Cutler. 
No.  1.     Andante.     A  5.  35 

Dr.  C.  as  we  know,  is  a  "  born  organist,"  and 
a  master  of  his  instrument.  The  Andante  is  for 
Manual  and  Pedal,  and  is  a  good  beginning  to  a 
somewhat  extensive  set  of  similar  pieces. 


Abekeviatioks. ^Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as 
C,  B6,  ere.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and 
the  highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if 
below  or  above  the  staff.  'Thus:  "  C.  5.  c  to  E,''  means 
"  Key  of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added 
I  line  below,  highest  letter  Eon  the  4th  space.'' 


ew  and  MMOvite  $ongs  and  Music 


soNas. 

Mabib  Roze's  Favokite  Songs. 

Madame  Marie  Roze*s  musical  reputation  is  a 
well-balanced  one,  as  is  well  indicated  by  the 
structure  of  this  set  of  songs.  The  title-page, 
with  its  picture  and  portrait  is  charming,  and 
the  20  pieces  named  upon  it  show  an  unusual  tact 
in  selection,  and  are  a  warrant  that  her  audi- 
ences are  entertained  by  the  test  of  music  as 
well  as  by  fine  singing. 

Lullaby.  (La  Ninna  Nanna).    F.   4.  dtoF. 

Profili.  40 
"  Fa-la  Kanna."    "  Sleep,  my  child." 
Sing  this  sweet  thing  in  Italian.    Baby  will  un- 
derstand it! 

Song  of  Spring-time.    (Chanson  du  Prin- 

temps.)      A6.  4.  d  to  F.  Gounod.  60 

"  Viens,  enfant,  la  terre  s'^veille." 
"  Come,— come,  the  earth  is  awaking." 
A  rich,  almost  rapturous  tribute  to  the  waking 
of  the  flowers. 

Long  ago !   Long  ago !    D  major  and  minor. 
4.    c  to  F.  Hatton.  40 

*'  .\h!  those  were  happy  years 
Long  apo! " 
A  song  with  a  sigh  in  it:— sad,  yet  rery  sweet. 

Oh !  What  Excess  of  Joy.     (Oh !  quanto 

io  t'amerei. )    Jib.  4.  F  to  F.  Tosti.  50 

"  Un  raggio  solo  amico." 
"  One  ray  of  affection." 
An  Italian  love  song. 

He  loves  me.     (II  m'aime).     F.  B5  and  A. 

0.  b  to  b.  Maillart.  75 

"  O  charming  hope,  Sylvain  has  said." 
"  Espoir  charmant !   Sylvain  m'a  dit." 
Sparkling  and  most  effective  concert  song  or 
scena,wit!i  three  changes  of  key,  bright  ca<len- 
zas,  trills,  &c.    From  the  opera  "  Les  Dragons 
de  Villars." 

While  we  wandered.     (Nous  marchions). 

G.  4.    c  to  b.  Masse.  50 

"  On  the  long,  toilsome  way." 
*■  La  longeur  du  chemin." 
From  "  Paul  and  Virginia"  and  has  a  "simple" 
manner,  with  much  beauty. 


Sweet  Spirit,  hear  my  Prayer.    F.  3.  c  to  F. 

Wallace.  50 
"  O  thou,  to  whom  this  heart  ne'er  yet 
Turned  in  anguish  or  regret. 
The  (jast  forgive :  the  f utua'e  spare ;— " 
A  beautiful  melody  from  "Wallace's  '*  Lurline," 
in  a  new  and  lower  key,  for  Alto  or  other  low 
voices.     Very  beautiful  vignette  on  the  title 
page. 

JIaiden's  Flower  Song.   G.  4.  d  to  E.  Pinsuti.  40 

"  Breath  of  angels,  hues  of  heaven 
Surely  to  the  flowers  are  given. 
Bring  more  flowers ! " 
The  beautiful  poetry  is  from  "  The  Afterglow," 
■and  the  song,   pcrfonned  with  proper  feeling, 
must  have  a  charming  effect. 

Watching  and  Waiting.    C  minor.    4. 

d  to  g.  Sainion-Dolby.  40 

"  Can  these  be  shadows  born  of  night 

That  wrap  the  trees  in  many  a  sombre  fold  ?  " 
Poetry  by  Kita,  who  writes  very  effectively.    A 
somewhat  '*  sombre  '*  but  most  effective  ballad. 

Eyes  that  follow  me.    Sg  and  Cho.    6.  3. 

d  to  E.  Danks.  30 

"  Tho'  often  in  the  sky  above 
I  see  a  deeper  blue." 
In  popular  style,  that  is,  it  is  an  easy  song  of 
compass  fitted  to  every  voice,  the  words  "  built 
about "  some  simple,  pretty  idea,  and  each  verse 
culminating  in  an  easy  chorus.  Such  pieces  of- 
ten have  a  great  run,  as  they  meet  the  tastes  of 
a  very  large  number. 

Maiden  May.  A6.  3.    c  to  a.  Gatty.  40 

"  Why  so  gay,  fair  maid,'  sidd  I, 
Curtsied  she  and  made  reply, 
With  tlie  burden  of  her  song:—" 
Brilliantly  beautiful ;  a  song  of  "  May  "  and 
*'  Love.'* 

The  Farmer  and  the  Doves.    C.    2.    G  to  g. 

Taubert.  30 
Favorite  little  song,  here  arranged  for  Soprano 


Recollection.  Romanza.  G.  3.  E  to  g.    Stone.  80 
"Still  thy  love  shines  brightly  o'er  lue." 
One  of  the  "old  age"  songs  of  cheerful  charac- 
ter that  are  so  pleasing  and  successful. 

So  sings  the  Lark.       E.    4.    d  to  E.        AM.  30 
"O,  who  so  blithe  and  gay  as  he. 
All  songsters  sweet  among." 
When  Abt  and  the  Lark  conspire  to  sing,  the 
best  of  music  is  sure  to  be  heard. 

Rommani,  Gypsy  Death  from  Love.     E.     3. 
E  to  a.  Gabriel.  40 

"He  led  me  out  where  the  sun  shone  down, 
He  looked  at  my  face,  which  was  gypsy  brown." 
^  fiue  ballad  of  gypsy  life  and  love. 

Gone  to  their  Rest.      F.  3.  c  to  F.     Roeckel.  40 
"Where  are  all  the  best  and  brave! 
Gone  to  their  Rest!  " 
A  tribute  to  brave  warriors  and  true.    Very 
effective. 


INSTRUMENTAL. 

American  Belle  Polka.    F.   3.  Charles.  30 

The  American  Belle  will  find  this  a  very  pleas- 
ing affair  for  the  fingers  or  for  the  feet. 

Minstrel's  Serenade.     4  hands.     F.   3.     Low.  75 
Mr.  Low  writes  fine  music,  and  this  brilliant 
and  easy  duet  is  in  keeping  with  the  rest.    No 
better  practice  than  4  hand  practice. 

From  Flower  to  Flower.    Romance.    F.  4. 

Kullak.  30 
A  splendid  study  in  octaves,  in  which  now  the 
right  hand,  now  the  left,  take  the  melody,  and 
both  wrists  are  moat  "  usefully  "  tired  at  each 
rehearsal. 

Reed  Organ  Melodies.    ByW.H.  Clarke,  each  30 

■Kn  1   (Amaryllis.    D.  4. 

^°-  ^' t  First  Love.    Eb.  2. 

Those  who  purchase  this  number,  which  con- 
tains two  good  pieces  of  Keed  Organ  music,  will 
find  on  its  first  page  the  names  of  about  120  airs 
very  perfectly  arranged.  Any  number  that  may 
be  selected  will  be  sure  to  please.  Or  one  may 
buy  the  whole  in  book  form  (Clarke's  Reed  Or- 
gan Melodies),  at  a  moderate  price. 

A  Mother's  Lullaby.    Lith.  Title.    A.  3. 

G.  D.  Wilson.  60 
Simple  and  sweet  enough.  "Mother"  may  play 
it  as  a  sedative  for  a  wakeful  darling  with  good 
results. 

Teufel's  March.    B6.    3.  Suppe.  35 

A  little  wild,  as  "  teufels  "  are  apt  to  be,  but 
good  music. 

How  fair  art  thou.    Paraphrase.       F.    4. 

Nesvadba.  50 
Fair  as  "thou"  wast,  the  fine  arrangement 
gives  to  thee  anew  beauty,  which  will  secure  tho 
admiration  of  many. 

Take  this  Letter  to  my  Mother.    For  Piano. 
Op.  1996.  E6.  4.  Grobe.  60 

The  Little  Old  Cabin  in  the  Lane.    Op.  1995. 
Ab.    4.  Grobe.  60 

Transcriptions  that  show  Grobe's  masterly 
handiwork,  which,  with  the  same  general  plan 
secures  a  new  variety  with  every  new  melody. 
Not  many  can  boast  of  Two  Thousand  different 
compositions! 

Bric-a-Brac  Waltzes.         3.  M.  A.  S.  P.  30 

True  bric-a-brac  music  should  accord  "with  the 
melody  of  breaking  crockery  or  glass ;  but  these 
waltzes  are  in  ruleable  form,  and  quite  elegant. 

Sounds  from  the  Pacific  (Kliinge  vom  stillen 
Ocean)  Waltzes.  4.  Schulenburg.  75 

Fine  bright  Waltzes  with  Introduction  and 
Finale. 

Hop,  Hop,  Galop.  G.    3.  Herzmann.  30 

The  hand  must  hop  lightly  over  staccato  pass- 
ages, and  will  find  smoother  progress  on  the  le- 
gato melodies. 

Nameless  Waltzes.  3.  Steinberr/er.  75 

When  brightly  played  by  an  orchestra,  they 
communicate  a  ''nameless"  sensation  to  thefeet 
which  has  a  strong  tendency  to  develop  into  dan- 
cing. 


LIST  OP  NEW  MUSIC  BOOKS 

FOE  THE  FALL  AND  WINTER  TRADE  OF  1878-75. 

Onward  !    For  Singing  Clases. 

By  L.  0.  Emerson. 
OirwARD  is  the  inspiring  title  of  a  new  Sing- 
ing School  Book,  put  together  with  Mr.  Emer- 
son's unrivalled  taste  and  ability.  Perhaps  his 
best  book.  192  pages.  Full  Instructive  Course. 
62  Glees,  56  Sacred  Tunes,  and  16  Anthems. 
Price,  $7.60  per  dozen.    75  cents  each. 

The  Chtjech  Offering.  By  X.  0.  Emerson. 
Clergymen  and  Organists  connected  with 
Episcopal  Churches  pronounce  it  the  best  col- 
lection ever  made  for  Episcopal  Choirs.  Con 
tains  10  Sentences,  6  Venites,  14  Glorias,  3  Gloria 
in  Excelsis,  5  Jubilates,  &c.,  tfec,  a  great  variety 
of  each  kind,  all  in  Anthem  form.  Also,  tho 
whole  in  Chant  form.  Also,  abundant  music  for 
Festivals.  The  Church  Offerivg.  considered  as 
an  Anthem  Book,  is  al.«o  one  of  the  best  ever 
published  for  Choirs  of  all  denominations. 
Price,  $1.25,  or  $12  per  dozen. 

Johnson's  Method  for  Singing  Classes. 

By  ^.  N.  Johnson. 
This  is  a  wonderfully  simple  and  thorough 
**  Method  "  of  learning  to  sing  hy  note  in  Sing- 
ing Schools,  and  all  of  the  mimy  tunes  are  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  Elementary  Course. 
144  pages.  76  Tunes  for  practice  lessons,  41 
Hymn  Tunes,  and  40  Anthems  and  Sacred  and 
Secular  Part  Songs. 

Price  60  cents,  or  $6  per  dozen. 

Festival  Chorus  Book.      By  J.  P.  Cobb. 

A  fine  eelection  of  Sacred  and  Secular  Chor- 
uses, by  a  successful  Concertist  and  Convention 
holder. 

Price,  $12  per  dozen. 

Under  the  general  name  of  "  Octavo  Chor- 
uses," or  "  Sacred  Selections,"  or  "  Oratorio 
Choruses  "  Ditson  &  Co.  are  constantly  bring- 
ing out  Chorusses,  Anthems,  Glees,  Quartets, 
&c..  &c.,  in  separate  pamphlet  form.  They  are 
in  great  demand,  and  are  used  for  occasional 
singing  by  multitudes  of  choirs  and  societies. 

Prices  average  from  5  cents  to  10  cents  each. 

Johnson's  Method  for  Thorough  Bass. 

By  A.  N.  Johnson. 
The  simplest,  best  and  most  thorough  book 
ever  made  for  teaching  the  art  of  rending  and 
playing  Hymn  Tunes,  Sabbath  School  imd  Praise 
Musici  Glee  and  Part  Song  Music,  and  all  music 
that  is  written  with  four  or  more  parts,  that  is, 
with  chords. 

Price,  $1. 
In  Press: 

Johnson's  Method  fob  Harmony. 

By  A.  N,  Johnson. 
Teaches,  in  an  admirable  way,  the  art  of  writ- 
ing and  composing  easy  music,  as  Hymn  Tunes, 
Songs  and  Accompaniments,  Glees,  &c. 
Price,  $1. 

Clarke's  Reed  Organ  Melodies. 

By  Wm.  Horatio  Clarke. 
An  admirable  collection,  well   selected,  new 
and  fresh  throughout,  and  arranged  by  skilful 
hands  so  as  to  be  true  Reed  Organ  Mut-ic.    No 
piano  music  in  the  book. 

Price,  $2.50  bds.,  $3  cloth. 
In  Press: 

Clarke's  Harmonic  School  fob  the  Organ. 
By  Wm.  Horatio  Clarke. 
Quite  equal  as  an  "  Organ  School,"  in  the  or- 
dinary acceptation  of  the  term,  to  Riuek's  or 
any  of  the  others  ;  but,  in  addition,  it  teaches 
in  a  beautif u  and  unique  f.ishion  the  art  of  com- 
posing and  extemporizing  on  the  organ.   So  that 
a  player  (on  Reed  or  Pipe  Organ),  who  pbiys  in 
church,  soon    know     tho  way  to  put  together 
good  interludes  and  voluntaries. 
Price  $3. 

ABBnEViATiONS.— Degree  of  difficulty  arc  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  kev  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  .as  C, 
IV),  etc.  A  large  Roiuan  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Uonian  letters  if  below 
or  above  the  stafl'.  Thus:"C.  5.  c  to  E,"  means  "  Key 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  lino  be- 
low, highest  letter,  E  on  the  4th  space. 
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THE  HARMONIA. 

By  L.  C.  Elson. 
A  new  collection  of  <ili'0s  or  Part-Songs,  with  Ger- 
man HU'l  English  vvonls.    'Tlie  mn3ic  is  of  the  best,  and 
the,  division  into  live  separate    books  allows  the  pur- 
chase of  a  set  for  a  society  at  a  moderate  expense. 

Price,  Complete $2.50 

"       Piano  Score 80 

"       Four  Voice  Parts,  each 60 

It  is  really  difficult  to  get  up  a  really  good  book  with 
materia  that  haa  not  been  used  before.  Mr.  Elson  has 
**  turned  this  position  "  by  obtaining  music  from  original 
sources,  and  oy  using  his  own  well  known  talent  for 
translating. 

Amongtne  Authors*  names  one  recognizes  the  honored 
ones  of  Abt  and  Krentzer,  but  in  the  main  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  less  familiar  ones  of  Storeh,  Schroeter, 
Koschat,  Veit,  Neumann,  Billeter,  Nessler,  Schaeffer, 
Zedtler,  "Witt,  Gen6e,  Englesburg,  and  Lichner. 
No.  1.    Evening  Repose.    (Alhend  ist  es.) 
"    2.    The  Heavens  so  blue.  (Der  Himmel  so  blau.) 
"    S.    A  Joyous  Heart.    (Freue  dich,  mein  liebes 

Herz  I) 
"    4.    Three  Gipsies.    (Die  dreiZigeuner.) 
"    5.    How  pleasant  to    wander.    (Wie    schBn  ist 

doch.) 
"    6.    Deserted  am  I.    (Verlassen  bin  I !) 
"    7.    Good  Counsel.    (Gute  Rath.) 
"    8.    Whnt  better  can    there   be.    fWora   kann 

wobl  lieber.) 
"    9.    My  Mother  Tongue.    (Mutter-Sprache. 
"  10.    Cheerfulness.    (Frohsinn.)    Vocal  March. 
"  11.    The  H-rring  and  the  Oyster.    (Der  verliebte 

Having.) 
"  12.    The  Chafer  and  the    flower.      (Der    Kafcr 

und  die  Blume.) 
"  13.    The  useless  man.    (Du  Tost.) 
"  14.    Parting.    (.Vbschied.) 
"  15.    The  Soldier's  Return.    (D'Hamkehr.) 
•'  16.    The  Tear.    (Die  Thrane.) 
"17.    Flow'retso  gay.    (Blnemchen  am  Hag.) 
"  18.    But  Thee  !  (Nur  Du  I) 
"  19.    The  Corinthian.    (Da  Karntnerbua.) 
"  20.    Approach  of  Spring.    (Fruehlingsnahen. 
■*  21.    Quartets  must  have  Four.      (Zum  Quartet 

gehoren  Vier.) 
"  22.    Serenade.    (Staendchen.) 
"  23.    Soft  Tones  within  the  Woodland  ring.     (Es 
rauscht  im  Laube.) 


The  Boylston  Olub  Collection 

of  German  and  English  Four  Part  Sonjja  for  Male 
"Voices.  This  is  a  firat-clasa  collection,  fllUnc  200  pages, 
and  containing  40  capital  pieces,  all  of  which  pieces 
have  been  tested  by  the  Boylston  Olub.  The  authors' 
are:  Macfarren,  Goring,  Sullivan,  Schubert,  Esaer, 
Adam,  Rubinstein,  Van  Bree,  Benedict,  Kaser,  Monk, 
Abt,  Schumann,  Spofforth,  Smart,  Billeter,  Harte, 
Gen^e,  Franke,  Seifert,  Nessler,  Liszt,  Sodermann, 
Neumann  and  KinkeU    Price  $1.50, 


CONTENTS. 


Autumn. 
Autumn  Sunset. 

Beleaguered." 

Beueath  the  Evenings. 

Beginning  of  Spring. 

Comrades  in  Arms, 

Calm  Sea. 

Chorus,  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 

Drinking  Song. 

Evening  Song. 

Good  Night,  Beloved. 

German  rairimniiy. 

German  P:ii-^.r. 

Gipsy  Lif.' 

Hail,  Snii'  u  -1. 

Homewar'i  ' 

Hymn  to  .Mi. 

I  long  for  Tii'-u. 

Legend  of  the  Rhine. 

Lotus  Flower. 


Latin  Drinking  Song. 

Long  Day  Closes. 

Love  Song. 

More  and  More. 

Morning  "Walk, 

Nosegay. 

Night  watch.    Swiss, 

Over  the  Tree-tojjs. 

Post-horn, 

Peasant's  Wedding  March. 

Stars  with  the  Voyager. 

Sea-song. 

Spring  is  Come. 

Soldier's  Joy. 

Spring  Song. 

Soldi<;r'3  Farewell. 

Song  of  Freedom, 

Schuhert's  Serenade. 

Vintage  Song. 

Weimar  Polka  Song. 


SIX    FOUR    PART   SONGS. 

For  Male  Voices.  By  W.  J.  D.  Leavitt.  Price,  complete, 

50  cents.    Separate  as  below. 
They  are  new,  fresh,  and  spirited. 

1.  Blest  be  the  Ground  .  6c.    4.  Hymn  before  Battle  lOo. 

2.  Bell  Song 8c.    C.  In  the  Woods      .    .  lOe. 

3.  Soldiers'  Chorus  6.  Bacchanale     .    .    .  10c. 

(March),    .    .    .    .  8o. 


THE  APOLLO. 


Part-Songs  or  Glees  for  MALE  VOICES. 

PltlCE,  S3.60. 
The  part-songs  hei'e  mentioned  are  full-grown  ours, 
such  as  are  not  too  stinted  for  room.  Thus,  one  of  t!ie 
longest  needs  16  pages  for  development,  and  a  few 
others  8  to  10  pages.  A  few  such  pieces  will  fill  a 
book,  and  they  must  be  chosen,  not  lor  their  number, 
but  for  the  choice  quality. 

CONTENTS. 

1.  HYMN  TO  MUSIC By  Lachner. 

Upon  thy  threshold  kneeleth  the  master, 

2.  STUDENT'S  SONG By  Idazt. 

Covers  13  pages  with  comic  moralizing  on  love, 

and  rats. 

"  Once  had  a  rata  cellar  nest." 

3.  ON  THE  RHINE By  Kilcken. 

A  glee  of  16  pages,  all  about  the  glorions  German 

River,  and  the  fair  nymph  Lurley  on  its  cliffs. 
"  She  singeth  no  more  ."• 

4.  RHINE  WINE  SONG By  B.  Franz. 

Probably  no  German  poet  can  forbear  to  sing  of 

the  vine  clad  hills  of  his  favorite  stream.    8  pages. 
"  Hurrah  !  Hurrah  1  The  Rhine." 

5.  THE  WOODS By  E.  Better. 

A  musical  poem  of  10  pages  in  length,  and  of  un- 
common beauty. 

"  Then  blast  of  horn  echoes  around." 

6.  THE  SPARROW'S  TWITTER By  T.  Otto. 

The  notes  of  the  singing  sparrows  are  woven  prettily 

into  the  music.    5  pages. 

"  One  laughing,  said,  'twas  better  yet." 

7.  SWAN  SONG By  H.  Truhn. 

The  dying  day,  and  the  dying  swan  are  mentioned. 

5  pages. 

8.  LIGHT  !  MORE  LIGHT By  Liszt. 

Has  a  character  of  grandeur,  brightened  by  the  fre- 
quent repetitions  of  "  Light ! "    Fills  10  pages. 

9.  TO  THE  VIRGIN By  Lachner. 

An  "  Ave  Maria  "  arranged  for  chorus.    8  pages. 

10.  BUGLE  SONG By  BatUm. 

Tennyson's  poem  set  to  music,  very  beautiful.    8 

pages. 

"  Blow  !  Bugle,  Blow  ! " 

11.  THE  POET'S  JOY fforfe. 

What  the  poet  thought,  and  saw. 

12.  MY  BETTER  ANGEL By  ZoUner. 

A  fine  tribute  to  the  better  angel  that  is  so  near  to 

many  of  us.    8  pages. 

13.  THE  LOTUS  FLOWER Schumann. 

A  short  but  fine  tribute  to  the  "  flower  of  the 

Nile."    4  pages. 

**  She,  dreaming,  awaits  the  night." 

14.  RETURN  OF  SPRING By  Oade. 

An  old  but  constantly   returning  incident,  very 

musically  treated.    4  pages. 

15.  NIGHT  SONG By  Fram. 

Robert  Franz   cannot    compose   other  than   ex- 
quisite music.    6  pages. 

IG.    THE  DESERT  FOUNTAIN By  Gade. 

A  strange  dream  of  a  very  desirable  hermit  life 
where  "  I,  coverless,  shall  be  singing 

Gaily  the  love  songs  or  Haflz." 

17.  HUNTER'S  WAR  SONG By 

Very  spirited.    8  pages. 

"  The  foa  ia  there.    Now  on  ! " 

18.  CON^GERT  WALTZ By  Dudley  Buck. 

12  pages,  in  which  the  dance  movement  continues 

throughout. 

"  With  pleasure  greeting  fairest  maid." 

19.  THE  STAR  OF  LOVE By  ]>udley  Buck. 

Very  graceful.    6  pages. 

The  sable  veil  of  night  descending." 

20.  HARK  !    THE  TRUMPET  CALLING.    (Vocal 

March.) JBy  Ihidley  Buck. 

Fine  soldiers  chorus,  (12  pages),  in  which  we  hear 
the 

"  Drum,  drum,  drum,  drum,  drum." 

21.  GOOD  NIGHT By  Dudley  Buck. 

A  serenade  or  lullaby.    8  pages. 

"  If  with  love's  own  grief  thou  languish." 

22.  LEAD,  KINDLY  LIGHT By  Dudley  Buck. 

The  hymn  to  Light,  worthily  mated  to  music.    6 

pages. 

"  Lead,  kindly  Light,  amid  th'  encircling  gloom." 

23.  LET  '  3  DANCE  AND  SING By  WeTVtumrth. 

In  waltz  jneaeure.    9  pages. 


BUCK'S  SIX  SONQS. 

For  Male  Voices. 

Voice  Parts,  each  50  cts.;  Score  75  cts ;    Complete  $2.50. 

First-class  Glees,  by  DUMEX  nuCK. 

1.  Huzza.  4.    At  Midnight. 

2.  In  Absence.  5.    On  Tree-top  high. 

3.  Come  in  the  Stilly  Night.  6.    She  is  mine  I 


Mendelssohn's   Four   Part  Songs. 

A  collection  so  celebrated  as  to  need  no  description. 
Complete,   4  Voice  Parts   and  Piano  Score 

Cloth $300 

Vocal  Parts,  4  books Each,    0.76 

Vocal  Parts.    Tenor,  Tenor,  Bass  and  Bass  to- 
gether      0.75 

Vocal  Parts,  4  books  together 2.60 

Piano-forte  Score i.oo 

This  is  a  most  convenient  arrangement  of  the  cele- 
brated Songs,  each  part  having  its  own  book,  if  wanted, 
and  the  whole  combined,  for  them  wlio  need  that  form. 


THE  SINGING   FESTIVAL.    (SANGERFEST). 

A  Collection  ot  Trios,  (Juartets,  Glees,  Choruses,  etc. 
Arranged  by  'W.V.  milESSXiXiXt.    $1.50. 

Here  is  abundant  provision  for  Male  Voices,  belcm^- 
ing  cither  to  American  or  Foreign  born  singers.  About 
40  of  the  Glees  have  German  and  English  words;  a  few 
French  or  Italian  and  English  words,  and  a  largo  num- 
ber have  English  words  only.  Many  iave  Piano  or 
Flute,  Violin  or  Guitar  Accompaniment,  and  many  are 
sung  without  Accompaniment.  Then  there  are  Rounils, 
Three-P.art  and  Five-Part  Songs;  Christmas,  Comic, 
Patriotic,  Hunting,  Temperance,  Easter,  New  Year  nnd 
other  kinds  of  Songs;  and,  in  fact,  all  the  plenty  and 
variety  that  will  go  in  240  large  pages. 


AMPHION  (THE).  A  Collection  of  Four,  Five, 
and  Six-Fart  Songs.    In  6  books,  viz  : 

Piano  Score,  and  4  Vocal  Parts,  each  part  being  in  a 
book  by  itself.  Original  and  selected,  with  piano  ac- 
companiment a<Z  K6.  Words  written  chiefly  by  M.  A. 
CIiAI%K.E!.  Selected  and  Arranged  by  3,  E. 
&OUI.D.    Full  Vocal  Parts  and 

Piano  Score  (5  Books) $5.00 

Pianoforte  Score 1.60 

Separate  Vocal  Parts    4  Books 4.00 

Separate  Vocal  Parts.    4  Books Each,  1.28 

There  are  about  80  pieces,  all  of  a  high  order,  and 
mostly  by  the  best  German  and  English  Composers  — 
Vbt,  Muller,  Mohring,  Kreutzer,  Neukomm,  Hatton, 
Barnby,  etc. 

ARION  (THE5.  A  Collection  of  Fonr-Part  Songs, 
in  separate  Vocal  Parts,  with  Piano  Score,  each  part 
being  in  a  book  by  itself.  Mainly  to  be  sung  without 
.Accompaniment.  Compiled  by  TOKJV  D.  fFXXi- 
liARD. 
The  Four  Vocal  Parts,  and  Piano   Score,  (5 

books) $4.00 

Separate  Vocal  Parts 1.00 

Separate  Vocal  Parts,  4  Books 3.60 

Piano-forte  Score 1.60 

The  "  Arion,"  like  the  "  Amphion,"  contains  Part- 
Songs,  of  sterling-goodness,  by  the  best  Composers. 
There  are  about  70  pieces,  mostly  gems  from  the  Ger- 


YOUNG  MEN'S  SINGING  BOOK.  By  OEO.  F. 

BOOX  and  XiOfTEX.!.  mCASOIT.    $1.60. 

A  Colleotion  of  Music  intended  for  use  in  Colleges, 
Theological  Seminaries,  and  the  Social  circle.  Con- 
sisting of:  Part  I.— The  Singing  School.  Part  II.— Gleca 
and  Part-Songs.  Part  III.— Choir  Tunes.  Part  IV  — 
Congregational  Tunes.    Part  V.— Anthems,  Chants,  etc. 

GENTLEMAN'S  GLEIE  BOOK.    By  loWBii. 

M  A80W.    |l.50.    A  well  selected  collection  of  GIee.s, 
principally  German. 


JUBILEE  COLLECTION.  For  Male  Voices. 
Tbis  includes  a  large  number  of  popular  pieces  pub- 
lished separately,  in  pamphlet  form,  and  costing  6  ct^., 
8  cts.,  10  cts.  or  12  cts.  apiece,  according  to  the  length. 
In  this  form,  glees  and  qaartets  are  much  sought  for. 

PART-SONGS  FOR  MALE  VOICES,    "y  M. 

H.  CMOSS.  12  4-part  Songs,  prep.ircd  for  tfio  Or- 
pheus Club  of  Philadelphia.  Music  by  approved  com- 
posers.   Cloth  $1.00;  Boards  75  cts. 


Sample   copies   of  any   of  the   above  books  mailed  to   any  address,  post-free,   for  the  EetaU  Price. 
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D  wight's   Journal    of   Music, 

PubliBhed  every  other  Saturday 

OLIVEH    IDITSOIsT    Sc    CO. 

461  Washington  St.i  Boston,  Uass. 

JOHN      8.      D  W  I  G  H  T  ,      EDITOR. 

«a"TKRM8.— If  mailed  or  called  for,  $2.00  per  annum; 
delivered  by  cariiere,  $2.50.    Payment  in  advance. 

Advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  the  following  rates  : 
One  insertion  per  line  30  cents. 
Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line,  20  cents. 
Specia'i  rates  for  yearly  cards. 

.1.  8.  8p00ner,  printee,  17  province  st. 
Madame  E.  SEILER'S 

SCHOOL  OF  VOCAL  ART, 

1104  fralniic  St.,  Ptailaflelpliia. 

Instruction  by  Madame  E.  Seiler,  and  an  efBcient 
corps  of  Teachers.  [2-lyr] 

New  MM  Conservatory  of  Insic. 

BOSTON  KTOSIO  HALL, 
Sev«nYjr-five  Eminent  InAtmctori*. 

Largest  Music  School  in  the  World. 

I8,000    PUPILS 

since  its  organization  in  1867.  Instruction  in  all  branch- 
es, by  the  most  eminent  artists  and  teachers,  to  pupils 
In  everv  stage  of  advancement,  in  private  ami  in  small 
ulasses?  Collateral  advantages,  consisting  o£  Lectures, 
Concerts,  and  General  Exercises,  equivalent  to  1«S 
LESSONS  EACH  TERM.  Tuition  exceptionally  low. 
Evening  classes.    Situations  procured  for  pupils. 

OPEir    AKIi    XHE    YEAR. 
Terms  begin  in  Septembei,  November,   February  and 
April,  respectively. 

For  Circulars  giving  full  information  of  the  Con- 
servatory, the  COLtEGE  OP  Music  (Boston  Uuiversity). 
the  New  England  Musical  Bureau,  and  the  Normal 
Musical  Institute,  address 

E.  TOITBJrEE,  Music  Hall.  Boston. 
SITUATIONS  PROCURED. 
Music  Teachers,  Organists,  Choristers,  Choir  Singers 
and  Concert  Soloists  desiring  engagements  are  invited 
to  register  their  names  with  the  NEW  ENGLAND  MU- 
SICAL BUREAU.  Connections  extensive.  Facilities 
unrivalled.    Address  (enclosing  stamp): 

E.  TOVRS'EE,  Manag-er. 
[3]  Music  Hall,  Boston.  Mass. 


EDWARD  SCHUBERTH    &  CO., 

Music  Pilisiiers,  Importers  M  Dealers. 

"  All  the  latest  Publications." 
23  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK. 

969  Broadway  Side,  bet.  15th  and  16th  Sts. 

Music  Teaehepg  will  Bo  Well 

TO     TTSE 

ForpiAKo  SCHOLARS,  lasoii's  Piafloforte  Teclinics 

($2.60)  a  book  of  sterling  merit,  with  about  500  Tech- 
nical Exercises,  which  may  be  expanded  to  many 
thousands,  if  desired,  Admirably  prepared  by  Wm. 
Mason,  assisted  by  W.  S.  B.  Matthews. 


THE  HARMONIA. 

This  is  the  Harmonious  title  of  a  new  Male  Voice 
boolc  of  Glees,  Quartets,  &c.  It  is  entirely  new,  having 
been  prepared  and  translations  furnished  by  Mr.  L.  C. 
Elson,  from  new  and  fresh  materials. 

GERMAN  AND  ENGLISH  WORDS. 
4  Voice  Parts,  each  60  cts. 
Piano  Score,  80  cts. 
Complete,  $2.60. 

Published  by 

OLIVER    DITSON    &   QO., 

BOSVOW,  IHass. 
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THE 

^  Weeky  ^ti^idkl  f^kcpei^, 

ISSVED    EVEItir    SATURDAY. 

Price,  Two  Dollars  per  Year  in  Advance. 

The  "  MUSIC  Al.  RECORR  "  is  a  paper  for 
all.  The  Musiral  gossip  of  the  cities,  the  movements 
of  Musical  stars  and  celebrities,  little  Music.il  items  of 
interest,  correspondence  from  teachers  and  leaders, 
rocordlH  of  matter  in  the  interest  of  Singing  Schools, 
Choirs,  Societies,  Choruses,  Conventions,  Sunda.v 
Schools.  Day  Schools,  Colleges,  Quartets  of  Male  and 
Mixed  Voices,  small  doses  of  Theory,  and  good  advice, 
Queries  and  the  answers,  possibly  little  challenges  to 
incite  spirited  debates  on  disputed  points,  with  possibly 
a  little  oil  to  soothe  too  stormy  controversy  ;  —  these 
and  other  things,  are  expected  constantly  to  enliven 
and  make  attractive  the  columns  of  the  paper. 

But,  in  addition,  there  are  six  pages  of  carefully  sel- 
ected Music  in  each  Number.  This  makes  Three  hun- 
dred and  Twelve  pages  per  year,  or  something  like 
Twenty  Dollars'  worth. 

Advertisements  are  limited  to  subjects  of  interest  to 
Musical  people,  and  include  Cards  of  the  best  Music 
Schools  and  Conservatories. 

Subsciiptions,  payable  in  advance,  are  best  for  a  year, 
but  will  be  taken  for  shorter  periods. 
published  by 

OLIVER  DITSON  &.  Co.,  BOSTON. 

CHAs.  H.  mvsow  &  Co., 

643  Broadway.  IVew  York. 

J.  E.  niTsoir  &  Co., 

92-2  Chestnut  Street,  Pliiladelpliia. 


IMovello's  Publications. 

The  most  sticking  and  popular  Choruses  of 
the  Oratorios,  the  Operas,  favorite  Cantatas, 
Odes,  ATasses,  etc.,  etc.,  added  to  which  are 
large  numbers  of  separate  Anthems,  Canticles, 
Glees,  and  Four-Part  Songs. 

These  very  convenient  publications,  (a  thous- 
and or  more  in  number),  include  almost  every 
good  thing  in  Chorus  form  that  can  be  called 
for.  The  prices  of  most  of  them  vary  from  3  to 
1.5  cents  per  copy. 

Novello's   Octavo  Editions 

of  Services  by  Modern  Composers.  Sixty  Servi- 
ces, or  Parts  of  Services,  by  first-rate  English 
composers.  The  Credos,  Te  Deums,  Jubilates, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  also  published  separately. 

Novello's  Part-Song  Book. 

Second  Series.  A  Collection  of  Four-part  Songs 
and  Madrigals,  by  Modern  Composers. 

There  are  Twenty  volumes  in  the  series,  each 
containing  6  to  8  of  the  best  Part-Songs.  Sepa- 
rately, 6  cts.  to  15  cts.  Each  book  or  volume  50 
cts. 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co., 

0.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  J.  E.  DITSON  &  00., 

New  York.  Phila. 

SOLE   AGENTS 

For  the  Unitefl  States  forNflvello'sPnlilicatioiis. 
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VO  0 AL . 

Sister,  since  I  met  tfige  last.     (Die 
Schwester.)    B  minor  and  major. 
4.    E  to  F.  Kjerulf.  35 

Through  the  long  Days.    B6.    3.    d  to  P. 

Boott.  30 
I  roamed  o'er  the  Sea.     (loh  fahr  iiber 

Meer.)    D  minor.    3.    d  to  D.     Sjerulf.  30 
The  Way  thro'  the  Wood.    C.    4.    d  to  a. 

Madame  Dolby.  50 
Speak  not  a  Word  of  coldness.  A6.  3.  E  to  F. 

Keens.  30 
Draw  near,  O  holy  Dove.     Quartet  and  Solo. 

D.    3.    d  to  E.  Brush.  30 

She  haunts  me  like  a  happy  Dream.    G.    3. 

c  to  E.  Musgrave.  30 

Faithful  Love.    A.    3.    d  to  E.  Karl.  30 

Nazareth.    F.    4.    c  to  g.  Gounod.  50 

Xever  coming  Back  any  More.    G.    2. 

d  to  D.  MAcLane.  30 

My  Lass.  Baritone  Song.  C.  3.  a  to  E.  Diehl.  40 
Over  the  Shadowy  Kiver.    E6.    3.   b  to  d. 

Howe.  30 
Herald  of  Summer.    Quartet.    G.  3.    c  to  g. 

Buffington.  40 
Sailor's  Prayer.     (II  Marinaro).     E6.   5. 

b  to  E.  Mattel  40 

InstmmeBtal. 

Crystal  Waltz.    D.    3.  Wilson.  35 

Nonpareil  March.    E6.    3.  Boyd.  30 

Gavotte  No.  2.    G.     3.  Boeder.  30 

Night  Winds  Tale  of  the  Past.    Morceau 

de  Salon.    F.    4.  Karl.  40 

La  Belle  Brunette  Galop.  G.  3.    Stuckenholz.  40 
Boston  Schottisch.    D.    3.  Karl.  30 

American  Belle  Polka.    F.  3.  Charles.  30 

Cuckoo  Polka.    4  hands.    F.    3.      Maylath.  35 
Bright  Flowers.    Six  Easy  and  Melodious 

Pieces.  H.  Lichner.    Each,  30 

No.  1.    Carnation.    C.    2. 
Wild  Oats  Galop.    G.    2.  Karl.  40 

Nameless  Waltzes.  3.  Steinberger.  76 

Hop,  Hop,  Galop.  G.    3.  Berzmann.  30 

Sounds  from  the  Pacific  (Klange  vom  stillen 

Ocean)  Waltzes.  4.  Schutenburg.  75 

Bric-a-Brac  Waltzes.         3.  M.  A.  S.  P.  80 

Reed  Organ  Melodies.    By  W.  H.  Clarke,  each  30 

xr„   1   ( Amaryllis.    D.  4. 

^'>-^--\  First  Love.    E6.  2. 
Recollection.  Romanza.  G.  3.  E  to  g.   Stone.  80 
Color-Guard  March  and  Chorus.    F.    3. 

Morris.  75 
Valse  Brillante,  from  "  Bells  of  Corneville." 

Eb.  3.  Richards.  50 

Fantasie,  from  "Bells  of  Corneville."    4. 

Various  keys.  Lott.  80 

Benefice  Quadrille.        3.  Resch.  40 

Knights  of  Honor  March.  F.      3. 

Mary  A.  Knight  30 
Chimes  of  Normandy.    By  Planquette. 

Rondo  Valse.  A6.    3.  Richards.  60 

No.  5.    O,  ye  Tears !    C.  2.  Smallwood.  40 

"    8.    When  Sparrows  build.  C.  2.     "  40 

Rooks. 

Clarke's  Habmonic  Schooi.  for  thk 

Organ.  By  Wm.  Horatio  Clarke.  3.00 

Johnson's  Method  for  Harmony. 

By  A.  N.  Johnson. 

Pboqressivk  and  Complete  Method  for 
THE  Guitar.     By  N.  P.  B.  Curtiss.  $3.00 


Music  by  Mail.— Mnslc  it  «ent  by  mall,  the  expen«e 
being:  one  cent  for  every  two  ounces,  or  Iractlon  thereof, 
one  or  two  cents  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  mnalo.  Perioni 
at  a  distance  t«^U  And  the  conveyance  a  Bavinr  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  fluppUee.  Books  can  aIbo  be  Bont  at 
Ihese  rates. 


DWIGHT'S     JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


AwABDED  to  L.  POSTAWKA  &  CO.,  rambridcreport, 
Mass.  The  United  States  Centennial  Commission  an- 
nounces the  following  as  the  basis  of  an  Award  to  Louis 
PosTAWKA  &  Co.,  Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  for  PIAH'O 
SXOOX.  Report. — For  ingenuity  of  construction,  and 
firmness  and  immovability  when  in  use. 

A.  T.  GOSHORN,  Director-General. 
[SEAL].  J-  R-  HAWLEY,  Fresideut. 

Attest:  J.  L.  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 
•'  We  think  the  Stool  one  of  the  best  ever  offered  to  the 
public.  STEINWAY  &  SONS,  New  York." 


GW.  FOSTER,  Conductor  and  Vocalist,  -will  resume 
.  Lessons  on  and  after  Oct.  9, 1875,  at690Washiugton 
Street,  rooms  of  Woodward  <Ss  Brown,  Boston.  Call  Sat- 
urdays from  11  to  12  o'clock. 


MRS.    FLORA.    E.    BARRY,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.    124  Chandler  St. , 
near  Columhus  Avenue. 

TV/TTTOTn  Realizing  how  much  time  and  effort  are 
iVLUioJ-Ui  consumed,  both  by  Professionals  and 
Amateurs,  in  the  search  for  good  music,  in  sufficient 
number  and  variety  for  the  constant  demand.  Miss 
Brown  offers  her  assistance  in  selecting  it,  for  teaching 
or  concert  purposes,  or  to  increase  private  repertoires. 
This  has  been  done  successfully  in  England,  and  fills  a 
great  need  here. 

References:— Mr.  Wm.  H.  Sherwood,  Rev.  Dr.  C.  A. 
Bartol. 

MISS  MARIE  A.  BROWN, 

P.  O.  Box  900,  Boston. 
N.B.— Not  an  agency,  nor  carried  on  in  the  interest  of 
any  firm.     •  968 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO., 

Publishers  of  Music  and  Music  Books.   Dealers 

in  Pianos,  Reed  Organs,  and  all  other  Musical 

Instruments,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 

4:4V  &  451   TFaNUing-ton  Street,   Boston, 

C.H.  DITSON  &  CO., 

[successors  to  J.  L.  PETERS,] 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
843  Broaflnay,  New  York. 

&^  Mm  muwrnrnm  m  c#. 

[STJCCESSOKS    TO    LEE    &    WALKER,] 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music 
and  Musical  Merchandise. 

9»S  Ctaestnat  Street,  PbilaileliiUa. 

The  above  three  stores  have  close  connections, 
so  that  the  same  music  and  the  same  music 
books  may  be  seen  and  are  lor  sale  in  each 
store;  as  also  in  the  stores  of  the  following 
special  Agents : 

Music  Publishers,   and  Wholesale    and  Retail 
Dealers  in  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musical 
Instruments,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
The  largest  stock  in  the  North  West. 
Cbicag^o,  JCll. 

Sherman,  Hyde  &  Co., 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Music,  Music 
Books,  Musical  Instruments  and  Musical  Mer- 
chandise. 

San  Francigco. 


Oliver  Ditson  &  Go's 

Bils  for  tlm  Fall  Gipip 

OF    1878. 


MUSIC     TEACHERS 

are,  of  course,  anxious  to  procure  for  their  pupils  the 
best  Methods  for  the  Piano,  Organ,  or  other  instru- 
ments, or  for  the  Voice.  Still,  it  is  well  understood 
that  a  good  instruction  book,  that  a  teacher  has  by 
heart,  and  knows  exactly  how  to  use,  and  how  to  get 
over  its  deficiencies,  is  generally  to  be  preferred  to  a 
new  one,  even  if  tLat  has  some  advantages  over  the 
other.  Those  beginning  to  teach  will  naturally  be  glad 
to  be  introduced  at  once  to  the  most  approved  books. 

DIVSOIV  &  CO.,  publish  Five  very  valuable  and 
undoubtedly  excellent  Piano-forte  Instructors.  It 
makes  little  difference,  commercially  speaking,  to  the 
firm,  which  volume  is  purchased.  They  cheerfully  give 
the  good  points  of  each,  and  furnish  the  one  which 
each  person  may  prefer.  Notto  produce  confusion, only 
two  are  here  mentioned,  and  others  will  take  their  turn, 
to  be  introduced.  The  publishers  naturally  take  pride 
in  their  first  great  standard  book, 

EICH4EDS0FS  NEW  METHOD  for  the  PIANO-FOKTE. 

This  book  has  been  many  times  revised.  It  is  as 
nearly  free  from  errors  as  a  book  can  be,  and  has  been 
improved,  from  tiine  to  time,  at  the  suggestion  of  emi- 
nent teachers.  It  is  also  enriched  by  the  addition  of 
tables  of  Scales,  in  convenient  form,  by  Czerny's  gen- 
ial and  useful  letters,  and  by  Schumann's  valuable 
Maxims.  Truly  a  safe  book  to  use  !  About  300,000 
co])ies  have  been  sold,  and  the  demand  is  steady. 
Price  S3.25. 

Teachers  should  be  careful  to  order  this  book  by  its 
full  title.  Another  book  with  a  somewhat  similar  title 
is  frequently  palmed  upon  the  unsuspecting  teacher. 
It  is  not,  however,  by  any  means,  Bichardson' s  Hew 
Method  for  the  Piano-forte. 


For  Church  Choirs  and  Organists 

The  Church  Offering. 

By  L.  O-  Emerson.  Clergymen  and  Organists  con- 
nected with  Episcopal  Churches  pronounce  it  the 
BEST  collection  ever  made  for  EpiscoPAii  Choiks. 
Contains  10  Sentences,  6  Venites,  14  Glorias,  3  Gloria 
in  Excelsis,  5  Jubilates,  &c.,  &c.,  a  great  variety  of 
each  kind,  all  in  Anthem  form.  Also,  the  whole  In 
Chant  form.  Also,  abundant  music  for  Festivals. 
"  The  Church  Offering,"  considered  as  an  Anthem 
Book,  is  also  one  of  the  best  ever  published  for 
Choirs  of  all  denominations.  Price  $1.25  or  $12  per 
dozen. 

The  Salutation. 

By  L.  O.  Emerson,  and 

ZiON. 

By  W.  O.  Perkins,  are  excellent  standard  books  for 
Choirs.    Each  $12  per  dozen. 

Clarke's  Harmonic  School  for  the  Organ. 

By  Wm.  H.  Clarke,  is  a  new  and  magnificent  In- 
struction Book  for  those  who  wish  to  play  the  Organ 
(Pipe  or  Reed)  in  Church,  is  full  of  fine  music  for 
practice  or  enjoyment,  forms  a  taste  for  the  best  kind 
of  Organ  Music  and  has  the  unique  and  special 
merit  of  preparing  the  learner  to  compose  and  ex- 
temporize Interludes  and  Voluntaries,'  as  well  as  to 
play  them.    Price  $3.00. 


Another  and  newer  book,  has  also  strong  claims  on  the 
patronage  of  teachers.    It  is 

CLAKKE'S    NEW   METHOD   FOR  THE  PIANO. 
By  Hugh  A.  Clarke, 

The  book  pleases  at  once  by  its  sensible  and  beauti- 
ful arrangement.  It  is  one  of  the  kind  that  one  likes 
at  first  sight,  and  a  closer  investigation  reveals  an  ex- 
haustive analysis  of  the  scales  and  chords,  and  a  care- 
fully selected  series  of  studies  from  the  great  masters. 
Many  thousand  copies  are  in  use.    Price  $3.25. 

A  new  and  most  valuable  book  of  materials  for  the 
teachers  use  is 

MASON'S  SYSTEM  OF  TECHNICAL  EXERCISES. 
By  William  Mason  and  W.  S.  B.  Matthews.    Price 
$:i.SO. 

The  first  named  gentleman  is  one  of  the  best  players 
in  the  country,  and  records  his  own  experience  in  these 
well  arranged  Technics.  Both  the  compilers  pre  ex- 
perienced teachers. 


•   For  Singing  Schools 

Are  provided  two  new  and  excellent  books.  One  might 
do,  but  tastes  and  circumstances  vary,  and  these  two  are 
so  different  in  their  methods,  that  one  is  sure  to  please 
where  the  other  does  not,  and  thus  both  may  occupy  the 
entire  field. 

Onward ! 

Is  the  title  of  L.  O.  Emerson's  new  Singing  School 
Book.  A  good  and  complete  elementary  course  occu- 
pies 66  pages,  with  110  Practical  Exercises,  aliout  60 
pages  of  fine  Glees  and  Part-Songs,  60  Hymn  Tunes, 
and  15  Anthems.  All  of  the  best  quality,  and  well 
arranged.    Price  75  cents,  or  $7.60  per  dozen. 

Johnson's  Method  for  Singing  Classes, 

By  A.  N.  Johnson,  is  a  book  of  admirable  simplicity 
and  clearness  of  explanation,  and  is  endoised  by 
practical  Singing  School  teachers  as  of  the  best.  77 
Airs  for  practice,  40  Hymn  Tunes,  16  Anthems,  and  24 
Glees  and  4-Part  Songs,  all  intimately  united  with  the 
instructions,  forming  a  perfect  and  ea.sy  Method  for 
teaching  the  Notes.  Tlie  moderate  price  is  in  its 
favor.    Price  60  cents,  or  $6  per  dozen. 


Sabbath  School  Song  Books. 

Good  News. 

This  charming  Sabbath' School  Songster  has  won  a 
multitude  of  friends,  and  needs  no  praise  from  those 
who  have  heard  its  sweet  melodies.  But  all  should 
try  it— and  be  pleased;  the  young  singers  are  sure  to 
be.  "  It  may  be  fair;  "  "  Beautiful  Gate;"  and  "  Hear 
Him  calling; "  are  three  of  the  270  glad  songs,  which 
make  the  use  of  Good  News  a  perpetual  joy.  Price 
35  cents. 

Shining  Eiver, 

Is  a  book  of  the  same  nature  and  general  excellence 
as  "  Good  News,"  and  differs  only  as  the  tastes  of 
composers  equally  good  will  differ.  Let  your  girls 
and  boys  sail  on  this  "  shining  river,"  making  the 
way  vocal  with  eweet  and  pure  lyrics  like  "  Beautiful 
Vale;  "  "  Shining  Land;  "  or  "  Like  the  Stars."  Price 
35  cents. 

Choral  Praise, 

Is  a  collection  of  Chants,  Songs  and  short  Anthems, 
for  Episcopal  Sabbath  Schools.  The  beauty  of  its 
contents  will  commend  it  to  any  denomination.  Price 
20  cents. 


Musical  Societies 


Will  of  course,  keep  up  their  practice  of  Standard  Ora- 
torios and  Cantatas.  Full  descriptions  of  all  these  will 
be  furnished  on  application.  As  a  good,  new  book, 
procure 

Festival  Chorus  Book. 

By  J.  P.  Cobb.    A  fine  selection  of  Sacred  and  Secu- 
lar Choruses,  by  a  successful  Concertest  and  Ck)h- 
vention  holder.    Price  $12  per  dozen. 
Or,  make  selections  from 

Ditson  &  Co's  Octavo  Choruses. 

Many  Hundreds,  including 
Jubilee  Collection  of  Glees,  4-part  songs,  &ct 
Oratorio  Choeusbs.    From  all  the  Oratorios. 
Sacred  Selections,  Quartet  or  Chorus,  Sac- 
red Music. 
Opera  Choruses.    From  the  Standard  Operas. 
German  4-part  songs,  <fec. 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  great  demand  has  arisen 
for  Chorus  Music  in  separate,  or  pamphlet  form.  This 
demand  has  been  met  by  the  publication  of  not  far 
from  a  thousand  separate  pieces.  Catalogues  cheer- 
fully furnished  on  aplication. 

If  a  choir  wish  a  new  opening  piece,  it  is  easily  pro- 
cured and  sent.  Price  about  6,  8,  or  10  cents  per  copy, 
thus  giving  a  set  for  a  choir  for  from  30  cents  to  a  dol- 
lar, according  to  number  of  copies  ordered. 

If  societies,  or  quartets,  or  social  singing  parties,  or 
musical  households  need  a  new  thing  to  sing,  here  it  is, 
in  the  list,  (which  includes  a  large  number  of  the  finest 
glees,  4-part  songs,  quartets,  &c.,)  and  it  may  be  easily 
ordered  by  letter,  and  speedily  come  to  hand. 


Johnson's  NewMethod  forTnoROUGHBASs. 

By  A.  N.  Johnson.  The  simplest,  best  and  most 
thorough  book  ever  made  for  teaching  the  art  of 
reading  and  playing  Hymn  Tunes,  Sabbath  School 
and  Praise  Music,  Glee  and  Part-Song  Music,  and  all 
music  that  is  written  with  four  or  more  parts,  that  is, 
with  chords.    Price  $1. 

Johnson's  New  Method  for  Harmont. 

By  A.  N.  Johnson.  Teaches,  in  an  admirable  way, 
the  art  of  writing  and  composing  easy  music,  as 
Hj^mn  Tunes,  Songs  and  Accompaniments,  Glees,  <Sc. 
Price  $1. 

The  Harmonia. 

By  W.  C.  Elson.  This  is  an  entirely  new  collection 
of  4-part  songs  for  Male  Voices.  The  compiler  re- 
ceived a  part  of  hi3  material  (especially  for  the  book) 
from  Europe,  and  used  his  well-known  musical  and 
lingual  skill  in  selection,  arrangement  and  transla- 
tion.   German  and  English  words. 

In  5  books,  complete,     .       .       $2.B0 

Piano  Score, 80 

Each  of  the  4  Voice  Parts,    .         .60 

The  Requiem. 

By  W.  O.  Perkins.  This  supplies  a  much-felt  need, 
as  it  contains  a  goodly  number  of  hymns  and  tunes 
appropriate  for  Funeral  occasions.     Price  50  cents. 

Progressive  and  Complete  Method  foe 
THE  Guitar. 

By  N.  P.  B.  CuRTiss.  A  new  and  improved  edition. 
A  good  illustration  of  the  thoroughness  of  its  in- 
struction, is  the  presence  of  70  woodcuts,  illustrating 
the  positions  of  the  finger-ends  on  the  strings,  in 
various  keys,  etc.    Price  $3. 

Clarke's  Reed  Organ  Melodies. 

By  Wm.  Horatio  Clarke.  An  admirable  collection, 
well  selected,  new  and  fresh  throughout,  and  ar- 
ranged by  skilful  hands  so  as  to  be  true  Seed  Organ 
Music.  No  piano  music  in  the  book.  Price  $2,50 
boards;  $3  cloth. 
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Virtuosity  verms  Art. 

The  more  extended  the  horizon  of  a  man's 
musical  knowledge  becomes,  the  more 
firmly  rooted  will  {jrow  his  conviction  that 
virtuosity  for  its  own  sake  has  no  true  place 
within  the  domain  of  pure  Art ;  and  the  deeper 
and  more  earnest  his  studies  of  the  records 
of  the  past,  the  less  will  he  think  of  himself  and 
his  own  importance  as  compared  with  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  art.  The  time  has  not  long 
since  passed  away  when  art  was  in  almost  every 
department  sacrificed  to  display,  and  when  a 
player  or  singer  was  admired,  not  for  his  power 
to  expound  great  music,  but  for  his  cleverness 
in  using  his  voice,  or  manipulating  his  instru- 
ment, and  for  his  pertinacity  in  putting  and 
keeping  his  cleverness,  or  "virtuosity,"  before 
the  public.  Indeed,  this  sort  of  appreciation 
is  far  from  being,  even  now,  entirely  a  thing  of 
the  past;  gnd  there  is  a  considerable  section  of 
the  so-calted  "musical  public"  which  thinks 
far  more  highly  of  a  show  of  "  execution  "  in 
the  shape  of  a  cadenza,  than  of  the  work  of 
genius  which  such  cadenza  is  intended  to 
"improve."  But  this  section  is,  we  are  glad 
to  believe,  growing  "small  by  degrees  and 
beautifully  less;  "  and  year  by  year,  as  musical 
culture  advances,  and  public  taste  improves, 
attention  is  attracted  more  and  more  to  the 
music  itself,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
performed,  rather  than  to  the  execntive  abili- 
ties of  the  performer,  except  so  far  as  those 
abilities  are  rendered  stabservient  to  a  nobler 
purpose  than  mere  personal  display. 
_  Tr.is  advance  in  public  opinion  is  a  healthy 
sign  of  the  times,  and  as  the  winter  concert- 
season  is  now  commencing,  we  would  offer  a 
word  of  advice  to  all  who  are  likely  to  appear 
before  the  public  as  interpreters  of  the  works 
of  the  great  masters.  Advice  is,  we  know, 
plentiful;  but  it  is  too  often  the  case  that  the 
people  who  have  most  need  of  it  are  least  dis- 
posed to  take  it,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may 
come.  We  think,  however,  these  lines  will  be 
read  by  some  who  will  be  inclined  to  act  upon 
suggestions  made  with  no  other  object  than  to 
maintain  a  high  standard  in  all  that  pertains  to 
music  as  an  art. 

The  advice  we  would  offer  to  artists  is  this 
—Jc^ep  self  in  the  background  entirely,  and  bring 
all  your  powers  to  bear  upon  the  true  rendering  of 
your  composer's  worh.     Banish  "virtuosity,"  as 
such,   from  your  vocabulary.     Do  not  forget 
that,    while  executive  powers  of   the  highest 
order  are   absolutely   necessary   to  convey  to 
your  audience  a  true  idea  of  the  works  of  the 
classic  composers,  those  powers  are  to  be  em- 
ployed only  to  interpret  your  author,  and  not  to 
emit  yourself.      The  artist  is  the  medium  of 
conveying  the  composer's  ideas  to  the  listener, 
and,  like  the  clear  glass  which  lets  in  a  flood 
ot   sunlight  to  an  otherwise   dark  room,   the 
performer  of  a  piece  of  music  should,  meta- 
phorically speaking,   be- invisible.       Without 
obtruding  himself  upon  his  hearers"  attention, 
a  true  artist  conveys  to  them  the  thoughts  em- 
bodied in    the    composition  he  is  playing  ©r 
singing — without  a  single  note  being  added  to 
or  taken  from  that  composition.     Virtuosity, 
in  the  sense  of  a  mere  display  of  executive 
power,  is  quite  out  of  place  in  the  interpreta- 
;    tion  of  other  people's  music.     If  you  are  sing- 
I    ing  or  playing  a  piece  of  your  own,  ornament 
j     It  by  all  means,  if  you  are  po  inclined — put  in 
your  turns,   your   ai-peggios,   your    chromatic 
I    runs,  your  chords,  etc.,  ad  libitum;  the  piece 
I    is  yours,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  "do  as  you 
I    like  with  your  own."     But  you  have  no  right 
I    to  do  this  with  the  music  of  others.     It  is  an 
j    insult  to  your  audience;    and,   what  is  even 


worse,  it  is  a  ruthless  trampling  under  foot  of 
the  mighty  men  of  the  past,  if,  while  you  pre- 
tend to  play  their  works,  you  are  "executing" 
something  of  your  own,  to  show  the  public 
what  yon  can  do.  If  you  can,  after  careful  and 
reverent  study  of  your  author,  throw  any  light 
upon  his  meaning,  or,  by  your  manner  of  per- 
forminghis  music.help  the  public  to  understand 
him,  do  it  by  all  means;  for  in  so  doing  you 
honor  him,  instruct  them,  and  render  true  and 
loyal  service  to  art.  But  do  not  degrade  your- 
self and  art  too  by  climbing  to  the  shoulders 
of  the  composer  whose  works  you  profess  to 
play,  in  order  to  show  how  nimble  are  your 
fingers,  how  retentive  your  memory,  how  flexi- 
ble your  throat.  You  may  have  the  fingers  of 
a  Rubinstein,  or  the  throat  of  a  Patti  or  an 
Albani;  but  your  powers,  be  they  ever  so 
great,  are  none  too  great  to  do  honor  to  our 
classic  composers ;  and  if  you  render  to  them 
full  justice,  you  will  be  in  the  only  legitimate 
way  of  gaining  honor  for  yourself. 

There  is  nothing  which  makes  an  artist  more 
fit  for  his  public  duties  than  this  concentration 
of  the  whole  soul  upon  his  author.  Such  com- 
plete self-abnegation  will  make  his  nerves  like 
iron ;  and  if  he  has  any  fear  at  all,  it  is  not 
that  he  will  "  break  down,"  and  disgrace  him- 
self, but  lest  he  should  fail  to  tell  his  audience 
what  the  composer  meant  to  say. 

People  who  go  to  hear  music — whether  or- 
gan recitals,  pianoforte  recitals,  instrumental 
or  vocal  solos,  or  what  not — have  this  matter, 
to  some  extent,  in  their  own  hands.  We  fear 
there  are  not  many  artists  who  care  so  much  for 
art  as  to  be  entirely  indifferent  to  popular  ap- 
plause; but  there  will,  we  are  sure,  be  many 
more  of  this  class  when  audiences  learn  to  ap 
predate  the  spirit  which  actuates  the  true 
artist.  When  people  know  that  the  singer  or 
player  to  whom  they  listen  does  not  want  to 
display  himself,  but  to  expound  his  author; 
that  the  most  demonstrative  or  noisy  performer 
is  not  always  the  best  musician;  that  the  artist 
who  startles  least  by  his  own  powers  frequent- 
ly conveys  most  instruction,  and  although  he 
is  well  able  to  gain  applause  for  himself  by  a 
few  showy  tricks,  he  prefers  to  serve  art  by  a 
faithful  performance  of  good  music, — when, 
we  say,  audiences  remember  these  things,  then, 
and  then  only,  will  art  and  "virtuosity"  change 
places  in  general  estimation. 

The  whole  tendency  of  a  musician's  life, 
both  private  and  public,  will  be  influenced 
most  powerfully  by  his  views  of  art.  If  art  is 
to  him  a  platform  on  which  he  stands  to  attain 
an  eminence  which  would  otherwise  be  beyond 
him,  he  is,  and  will  ever  remain,  a  charlatan ; 
but,  if  he  regards  himself  as  only  an  instru- 
ment (albeit,  an  intelligent,  studious,  and 
appreciative  instrument),  to  set  forth  good  mu- 
sic, and  win  for  it  from  others  the  love  and 
admiration  he  himself  feels,  then  his  mission  is 
a  noble  one,  and  the  good  will  of  those  who 
are  able  to  value  his  real  merits  at  their  proper 
worth  will  be  a  greater  and  more  lasting  com- 
pensation than  any  "popular  applause  "he  may 
fail  to  obtain. — London  Musical  Standard. 


Brahms's  New  Symphony, 

OPINIONS     OF      TffE     LONDON    DAILIES. 

The  Times. 

Brahms  occupies  a  peculiar  position  in  the 
history  of  modern  music.  Proclaimed  to  the 
world  as  the  coming  hero  of  music  by  Schu- 
mann nearly  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  he  at 
first  seemed  doomed  to  disappoint  this  splendid 
prognostication.  His  early  works  showed  the 
distinct  influence  of  the  composer  who  had  first 


acknowledged  him;  soon,  however,  an  origi- 
nal vein  of  high  quality  became  apparent,  and 
the  first  Serenade  for  orchestra  in  D  proclaimed 
to  the  world  the  rising  of  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude.  By  that  time  Brahms  had  shaken 
off  all  dependence  on  Schumann.  He  had  set- 
tled at  Vienna,  and  the  traditions  of  the  earlier 
masters  of  the  Viennese  school  had  become 
part  of  his  being.  Wherever,  especially  in  his 
orchestral  works,  the  influence  of  other  com- 
posers is  shown,  it  is  that  of  Haydn  and  Mo- 
zart, at  least  as  much  as  of  Schumann  or  Men- 
delssohn, and,  in  spite  of  his  debut  under 
"romantic"  influences,  he  is  at  the  present 
day  the  stronghold  of  "absolute  musical 
form  and  of  classicism  in  its  wider  signifi- 
cance." 

The  new  symphony  in  D  shows  distinct  traces 
of  the  various  elements  above  alluded  to.  The 
beginning  of  the  first  movement,  allegro  ma 
non  troppo,  somewhat  reminds  one  of  the 
serenade  in  A,  especially  as  far  as  the  grouping 
of  the  wind  instruments  is  concerned ;  and  the 
second  theme,  in  F  sharp  minor,  beautifully 
intoned  by  the  'celli  and  viola  cantando,  is 
still  to  a  certain  extent  in  Brahms's  "Viennese" 
manner.  But  the  working  out  which  ensues, 
and  to  which  the  flutes  give  a  quaint  coloring, 
is  pitched  in  a  more  passionate  key,  and  espec- 
ially the  fugato  passage  after  the  repetition  of 
the  first  part  shows  the  contrapuntist  of  the 
first  order.  As  a  whole,  the  first  movement  of 
Brahms's  symphony  may  be  called  a  master- 
piece, and  worthy  of  its  composer's  fame.  The 
contrapuntal  writing  is  excellent,  the  themes 
are  broad  and  powerful,  and  the  whole  is  per- 
vaded by  a  sustained  feeling  of  strong  though 
occasionally  gloomy  passion.  The  last-named 
quality  is  again  discovered  in  the  second  move- 
ment, adagio  ma  non  troppo,  in  B.  The 
themes  here,  however,  are  less  graphically  de- 
fined, and  beyond  a  general  impression  of  noble 
intent  and  consummate  workmanship  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  judge  of  this  movement 
from  a  first  hearing.  In  the  two  ensuing  move- 
ments, allegretto  grazioso  and  allegro  con 
spirito,  on  the  other  hand,  everything  is  plain 
sailing.  The  composer  has  thrown  off  all  sad- 
ness, and  follows  his  humor  whither  it  may 
lead  him.  In  the  allegretto  there  is  the  simple 
gaiete  de  caur  which  we  have  previously  called 
Viennese,  and  which  is  also  that  of  Haydn. 
There  is  also  in  the  presto  something  like  the 
merry  dance  of  peasants  to  the  sounds  of  the 
flute  and  the  clarinet  and  the  "loud  bassoon." 
In  this  movement  a  deviation  from  the  classical 
form  may  be  noted.  For  although  a  presto 
intervenes  between  the  opening  allegretto  and 
its  final  repetition,  the  customary  forms  of 
scherzo  and  trio  can  hardly  be  recognized. 
The  finale  has,  by  the  consensus  of  foreign 
critics,  been  characterized  as  "Mozartian," 
and  in  this  judgment  we  are  bound  to  agree, 
although  the  affinity  does  not  amount  to  any- 
thing like  plagiarism  as  far  as  the  melodies  are 
concerned.  But  the  spirit  and  general  struct- 
ure of  the  piece  certainly  remind  one  of  the 
great  master.  The  allegro  is  worthy  of  its 
name,  bright  and  brilliant  from  beginning  to 
end.  In  such  circumstances  much  comment  is 
unnecessary  beyond  the  remark  that  the  second 
theme  for  strings,  largamente,  is  of  greater 
depth  than  the  somewhat  boisterous  first,  and 
that  the  final  coda  is,  like  that  of  the  first 
movementj  admirably  written .  That  the  light- 
er measures  of  the  third  and  fourth  movements 
appear  as  ai?  anti-climax  after  the  mighty 
strains  of  the  earlier  portions  it  would  be  vain 
to  deny.  But  for  that  reason  the  work  itself 
ought  not  to  be  depreciated.     In  his  first  sym- 
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phony  Brahms  had  taken  Beethoven  for  a 
model.  Everything,  including  even  one  of  the 
themes,  recalled  the  last  and  greatest  symphon- 
ic work  of  that  master.  Here  Brahms  is 
perfectly  himself,  and  in  consequence  the 
various  elements  of  his  artistic  nature,  detailed 
by  us,  find  their  adequate  expression.  Hence 
the  piece  gains  in  character  what  perhaps  it 
may  lose  in  unity  of  design.  It  is  in  all 
respects  representative  of  the  greatest  symphon- 
ic writer  now  living. 

J%«  Standard. 

Herr  Brahms's  No.  3  is,  in  point  of  technical 
workmanship,  skilful  orchestration,  and  rigid 
adherence  to  the  orthodox  rules  of  construc- 
tion, not  a  whit  inferior  to  the  No.  1 ;  while  it 
possesses  the  advantages  of  clearness  of  plan 
and  an  amount  of  melodic  expression  which  is 
not  generally  found  in  this  author's  writings. 
We  have  no  "doubt  that  the  symphony  in  D  will 
prove  more  popular  than  the  C  minor,  with  the 
exception  of  the  second  movement,  adagio  non 
troppo,  which,   though  a  veritable  marvel  of 
technical  skill,  is  too  learned  and  labored  to 
prove  universally    acceptable.       As  we  have 
Ijefore  remarked,  the  form  of  the  composition 
is  in  accordance  with  the  precedent  laid  down 
by  Haydn  and  Mozart,   and  followed  out  by 
Beethoven,   Schubert,  Mendelssohn,   etc.,  and 
consists  of  the  usual  four  movements — allegro 
non  troppo  (D  major),    adagio  non  troppo  (B- 
major),  allegretto  grazioso  quasi  andantino  and 
presto  ma  non  assai  (G  major),  and  allegro  con 
spirito  (D).     What  will  immediately  strike  the 
observer  is  the  absence  of  the  scherzo  and  trio ; 
but  Herr  Brahms,  although  electing  to  depart 
from  the  more  customary  style,  has  not  replaced 
the  scherzo  with  anything  outside  the  pale  of 
admitted   symphonic    form.       What    is  most 
remarkable  in  the  first  allegro  is  the   "infinite 
variety  "  of  thematic  workmanship,  the  unex- 
pected changes  in  the  scoring,  and  the  abrupt 
transitions  from  forte  to  piano,  and  vice  -cersd. 
So  full  of  change  and  surprise  is  this  section 
of  the  work  that  the  auditor  is  held  fascinated, 
as  it  were,  throughout  what  otherwise  would 
seem  a  very  long  movement,  spellbound  by  the 
inexhaustible  fertility  of  the  composer's  inven- 
tion.    Here  we  have  plenty  of  tuneful,   unaf- 
fected expression,  contrasted  with  passages  of 
a  more  dramatic  character,  or  others\fhat  are 
purely  scholastic.        Occasionally    we  are  re- 
minded in  the  more  placid  pertions'of  Mendels- 
sohn; but  it  is  not  for  long,   and    then    the 
mdividuality  of  Herr  Brahms  comes  out  all  the 
stronger.     The  coda,  with  its  long  syncopated 
passage  for  first  horn,  accompanied  by  the  wind 
and  pizzicato  strings,  is  singularly  beautiful, 
and  the  allegro  comes  to  a  quiet  but  most  effec- 
tive finish.     Of  the  adagio  we  shall  make  no 
attempt  to  speak  in  detail;    it  is  deeper  in 
sentiment,   and    perhaps  more  vague  in  con- 
struction, than  the  rest  of  the  symphony,  and 
is  noteworthy  both  for  the  prevalence  of  syn- 
copated   passages    and    time-changes.       The 
workmanship   is    highly    elaborate,    and    the 
instrumentation  masterly,  but  no  correct  esti- 
mate of  its  worth  can  be  obtained  from  a  single 
hearing.     The  allegretto  grazioso,  which  does 
duty  for  the  scherzo,  is  a  charming  and  dainty 
little  movement,  constructed  with  great  sim- 
plicity, as  to  the  main  theme,    and  abounding 
with    delicate  Schubert-like  alternations   be- 
tween the  major  and  minor  modes.      Again, 
we  have  some  extraordinary  time-changes  (a 
favorite  device  of  Herr  Brahms),  the  measure 
altering   from  3-4  to  2-4,    thence  to  3-8  and 
9-8,  and  so  back  again  to  the  original  3-4.     It 
is  full  of  interest  and  attraction,  and  possesses 
a  flow  of  melody  such  as  one  does  not  frequent- 
ly encounter  in  modern  German  compositions. 
Of  the  finale  it  is  as  difficult  to  speak  with 
accuracy,  after  hearing  it  but  once,  as  of  the 
adagio ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  place,  its  preten- 
sions upon  an  inferior  rank  to  those  of  the 
remainder    of  the  composition.     Unbounded 
vitality,   energy,   and  spirit   the    allegro    con 
spirito  undoubtedly  possesses;   but  it   is  not 
always  as  clear  or  concise  as  might  be  desired, 


and  is  spread  perhaps  over  a  greater  extent 
than  the  thematic  substance  warrants.  Taken 
all  in  all,  however,  the  Symphony  in  D  is  the 
work  of  a  master-hand  to  whom  there  are  no 
secrets  in  the  treasure  mine  of  music  that  have 
not  come  beneath  his  notice,  to  find  a  ready 
solver.  It  is  well  that  Germany  can  boast  such' 
sons  of  Apollo  as  this,  and  it  is  well  for  the 
world  of  music  that  there  is  an  active  power 
now  amongst  us  which  gives  us  incontestable 
proof  that  the  laws  of  structure  which  gov- 
erned art  in  the  bygone  era  do  not  necessarily 
militate  against  the  march  of  progress  at  the 
present  day. 

Daily    Telegraph. 

The  German  master's  new  work,  like  the  corres- 
ponding one  of  Beethoven,  is  in  the  key  of  D,  and 
differs  widely  as  to  general  character  from  the  first. 
Consciously   or  otherwise,   Brahms  thus  emulates 
his  great  predecessors  in  the  art  of,  so  to  speak, 
shifting  his  ground  and  taking  up  fresh  standpoints 
in  the  inexhaustible  region  of  thought  and  feeling 
which  belongs  to  music.     An  air  of  idyllic  simplic- 
ity pervades  the  new  symphony,  save  in  the  slow 
movement,  and,  on  reaching  it  from  the  previous 
composition,  we  seem  to  have  passed  out  of  a  zone 
of  tempest  into  one  of  repose.     This  idea  is  strongly 
impressed  upon  us  by  the  character  of  the  opening 
allegro,  which,  though  not  wanting  in  vigorous  con- 
trasts,  mainly  suggests  pastoral  quiet  and  gentle- 
ness.    We  cannot,  however,  say  that  the   result  is 
due  to  particularly  novel  methods.     The  allegro  is, 
in  fact,  the  least  original  portion  of  the   woi'k,  and 
we  do  not  assert  this  merely  because  some  passages 
in    it  mi£;ht  have   been  inspired  by   Mendelssohn. 
Due  weight  should,  no   doubt,  be   accorded  to  the 
frequency  with   which,  in   listening  to  this  music, 
the  name  of  the  most  fascinating,  if  not  the  moet 
profound,   of  modern  composers  rises   to  the  lips ; 
but  it  is  of  more  importance  to  observe  that  through- 
out the  movement  we  cannot  but  be  conscious  of  a 
pervading  conventionality.     The  individual  compo- 
ser stands  out  plainly  enough   in   the    details   of 
treatment,  and,  looking  on  any  page  of  the  score,  a 
student  of  Brahms  recognizes  the  mark  of  his  hand. 
But  the  thoughts  and  the  outlines  of  their  expres- 
sion are  all  familiar  to  us.       So  far  the   movement 
must  be  regarded  as  disappointing.     Because  origi- 
nality is  rare,  we  almost  fiercely  expect  it  from  men 
like  this   accomplished  master.       The   lack  of  it, 
however,  should  not  blind  us  to  merits  which  are 
not  wanting,  and  the  very   movement  now  spoken 
is,   in   all  other  respects,  a  chef  d'miivre.     Its  form, 
closely   following  accepted  models,   is  perfect;  its 
workmanship  that  of  consummate  art,  and  the  in- 
flexibility  of  purpose   which   turns    to    advantage 
every  scrap  of  thematic  material  'and  every  figura- 
tive device  cannot  be  too  highly  praised.  Musicians, 
therefore,  will  hear  the  allegro  with  delight.     They 
may  regret  the   absence  of  originality ;  but  must 
dwell   with    pleasure   upon   the   excellence  of  the 
workmanship.     Concerning  the   slow  movement — 
an   adagio  ma  non  troppo  in  F  sharp  minor — the 
boldest  critic  might  well  speak  with  difiidence  after 
but  one  hearing.     Though  certainly  not   formless, 
its  form  is  unique  ;  while  its  purport  by   no  means 
lies  on  the  surface.     Hasty  observers    might  even 
say  that  the  meaning  is  obscure,  and  the  expression, 
wanting  a  clue  to  the  underlying   thought,  some- 
times unpleasing.     Others,  less  rash,  withhold  judg- 
ment in  suspense  till   familiar   with    an  utterance 
which,  coming  from  a  man  like  Brahms,  cannot  be 
mere  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.     The  composer 
does  not  stj-le  bis  third  movement  a  scherzo,  nor, 
if  fun   be  deemed   essential  to  scherzi,  can  it  fairly 
claim  a  place  in  the  family.     Brahms   has  little  or 
nothing,  as  far  as  we  yet  know,  of  the  humor  which 
is  so  charming  a  qualitj'  in  Beethoven,  and  we   find 
no  evidence  of  it  here.     But  the  movement,  which 
takes  us  back  to  the  idyllic   region   of  the   allegro, 
has  abundance  of  beauty   and  life.     Consisting  of 
two  divisions — allegretto  and  presto — there  is  in  it 
much  happy  variety;  nor  do  we  think  the  less  of 
the  movement  because  throughout  we  recognize  the 
author's  strong  individuality.       For  the  rest,   its 
structure  is  as  simple  and  obvious  as  the  sternest 
opponent  of  modern  complexity  and  fogginess  could 
desire.      The  last  movement,   allegro  con   spirito, 
has  been  likened  by  German  critics  to   Mozart,  but 
this,  we  ventiTre  to  think,  is  a  superficial   opinion. 
Its  straightforward  diatonic  themes,  occasional  uni- 
son   passages,   and  sustained  animation  no  doubt 
recall  the  finales  of  the  older  masters,  but  beyond 
this  the  two  have  little  in   common.     The  move- 
ment shows,  however,  with  what  happy  results  a 


modern  composer  can  still  cherish  the  spirit  of  his 
predecessors.  Brahms,  without  ceasing  to  be  him- 
self, or  stooping  to  direct  imitation,  here  proves  the 
vitality  remaining  in  long-accepted  traditions,  which 
those  only  now  reject,  perhaps,  who  are  unable  to 
do  more  than  slavishly  reproduce  without  develop- 
ing. Well  wrought,  sustained  with  splendid 
strength  and  admirable  judgment,  the  finale  rushes 
on  to  the  end,  carrying  with  it  inevitable  sympathy 
and  admiration. 

Daily  News. 
The  symphony  opens  with  an  "  Allegro  non 
troppo  "  (in  D  major),  the  leading  theme  of  which 
is  a  genial  melodic  phrase  (somewhat  trite,  howev- 
er), given  out  first  by  the  horns,  then  by  some  of 
the  wood  wind  instruments.  After  being  well  de- 
veloped, a  second  suhiect  is  introduced,  also  in  the 
original  [?]  key,  in  which  the  violoncellos  and  violas 
have  a  prominent  share,  this  theme  being  more 
striking  and  important  than  the  leading  subject  of 
the  movement.  Other  episodic  passages  occur, 
some  of  which  are  distinguished  by  melodic  grace, 
others  by  impulsive  energy,  a  fine  coda  bringing 
the  first  division  of  the  symphony  to  an  effective 
close.  The  following  "  Adagio  non  troppo  "  (in  B 
major),  is  far  less  interesting,  both  in  subject  and 
treatment,  than  the  preceding  movement.  It  is, 
indeed,  vague  and  unsatisfactory  in  development, 
and  owes  what  effect  it  produces  to  some  ingenious 
variations  of  rhythm,  and  some  very  skilful  con- 
trasts in  the  instrumentation..  TheJ'allegretto 
grazioso  quasi  andantino  has  much  of  the  character 
of  a  scherzo,  although  not  so  entitled.  This  move- 
ment produced  a  special  effect,  and  was  encored  in 
the  Vienna  performance — results  that  did  not  follow 
its  hearing  on  Saturday.  It  possesses  much  piq- 
uancy and  impulse,  with  some  strongly  contrasted 
rhythmical  effects,  but  leaves  a  general  impression 
of  strained  effort  after  originality.  The  finale — al- 
legro con  spirito,  in  the  original  key — is  the  best- 
sustained  and  most  coherent  movement  of  the  whole 
symphony.  Tlie  themes  are  striking  and  melodi- 
ous in  themselves,  and  their  treatment  is  fluent  and 
masterly ;  a  tone  of  jubilant  brightness  running 
throughout  the  entire  finale,  which  winds  up  with  a 
truly  splendid  coda.  In  proportion  as  the  compo- 
ser would  seem  here  to  have  been  less  under  the  - 
influence  of  a  craving  after  originality  than  in  the 
other  movements,  the  result  has  been  more  success- 
ful. Not  that  the  finale  is  marked  by  plagiarism, 
either  in  subject  or  treatment,  but  that  it  is  charac- 
terized by  a  freedom  and  spontaneousness  that  are 
not  so  apparent  in  the  other  portions  of  the  sym- 
phony. A  work  of  such  importance,  however, 
demands  more  than  a  single  hearing  to  justify  a 
definite  judgment  on  its  merits. 

Daily  Chronicle, 
The  concert  of  Saturday  was  specially  notable 
by  reason  of  the  introduction  to  this  country  of 
Brahms's  second  symphony  in  D,  Op.  73,  first  per- 
formed by  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  Vienna  last 
Christmas  Eve.  The  directors  of  these  concerts 
have  been  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  familiarize 
their  patrons  with  the  works  of  a  diligent  writer 
who  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  foremost  com- 
poser of  modern  Germany,  and  their  exertions  have 
not  been  thrown  away.  Since  the  first  appearance 
of  Brahms's  name  in  their  programmes  continually 
increasing  interest  has  been  aroused  in  his  compo- 
sitions, until  now  his  popularity  is  second  to  none  of 
his  contemporaries.  Brahms's  first  symphony,  in 
C  minor,  was  so  favorably  received  on  the  occasion 
of  its  performance  here  in  March  last  year,  that  it 
was  naturally  supposed  the  habitues  would  hs  eager 
to  hear  the  second  work  of  this  description  from 
his  pen  as  soon  as  practicable.  Hopeful  as  were 
the  English  admirers  of  Brahms  of  his  new  sympho- 
ny proving  a  valuable  addition  to  the  repertoire  of 
our  orchestral  societies,  but  few,  we  believe,  were 
prepared  for  the  vigorous,  yet  graceful  work  pre- 
sented on  Saturday.  It  is  in  every  respect  a  mas- 
terly composition,  and  the  cordial  approbation 
bestowed  upon  its  first  performance  is  certain  to  be 
fully  endorsed  as  audiences  become  more  familiar 
with  its  merits.  The  allegro  is  a  spirited  move- 
ment, marked  by  flowing  tunefulness,  to  which  the 
following  adagio,  in  the  key  of  B,  comes  in  delight- 
ful contrast.  By  many,  however,  the  third  move- 
ment will  pei'haps  be  regarded  as  the  gem  of  the 
work.  It  is  an  allegretto  grazioso,  beginning  with 
a  pretty  air,  somewhat  pastoral  in  character,  as- 
signed to  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  with  a 
pizzicato  accompaniment  of  violoncellos.  When 
the  theme  has  been  developed  the  tempo  becomes 
presto,  the  whole  movement  being  so  charmingly 
I  piquante,  that  on  Saturday  it  narrowly  escaped  an 
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encore.  The  finale  is  an  allegretto  eon  spirito,  in 
which  there  is  no  falling  off  in  the  freshness  mark 
ing  the  earlier  portion  of  the  composition  ;  the  con- 
cluding passages,  indeed,  are  worked  up  with  such 
wonderful  dash  and  brilliancy  as  to  hold  attention 
captive  until  the  last  bar  has  been  played.  Novel- 
ties, even  when  instinct  with  genius,  do  not  always 
obtain  ready  acceptance  ;  but  we  shall  be  much  sur- 
prised if  this  new  symphony  does  not  materially 
add  to  the  reputation  Brahms  already  enjoys  in  this 
country. 

*  1^1  >  ■ 

B.  Schumann  and  Thibaut. 

BT   DR.  LTJDWIG  NOHX. 

[Translated  from  the  "  Neue  Zeitung,"  by  J.  A. 
Munkelt.] 

It  is  well  known  that  Robert  Schumann,  with  re- 
spect to  the  spiritual  revival  of  Iiis  art,  belongs  to 
those  who,  after  Beetheveu's  death,  have  most 
actively  been  pur^uing  the  cultivation  of  music. 
We  know,  likewise,  that  the  unassuming  essay  "On 
Purity  in  Music  "  by  Thibaut,  the  great  Heidelberg 
"  man  of  pandects,"  by  its  convincing  contents,  gave 
the  first  decisive  impulse  to  scientific  circles  in 
general  to  attend  more  to  the  "  spirit "  in  music, 
and  that  the  universities  by  degrees  assumed  its 
scientific  teachings.  Interesting  it  is  that  both  in- 
deed differ  greatly  in  years — the  deeply  grounded 
musician  and  the  highly  spirited  jurist  and  lover  of 
music — and  yet  they  never  entered  into  a  real  inti- 
macy. Counsellor  Semmel,  an  early  friend  of  Schu- 
mann's, with  whom  he  studied  at  Heidelberg  in 
1829-30,  relates  in  "Wasielewski's  biography  that 
Schumann,  who  was  to  study  for  law,  could  not  even 
be  filled  with  a  passing  interest  for  this  science  by 
the  highly-spirited  Thibaut.  A  little  incident,  how- 
ever, that  happened  in  favor  of  Schumann  is  worth 
noticing.  At  the  college  the  reasons  were  discussed 
why  the  female  sex  come  sooner  to  full  age  than 
men.  "A  boy  of  18,"  was  Thibaut's  rather  miive 
reply,  "  is  like  a  young  bear ;  a  creature  that  does 
not  seem  to  know  how  to  use  hands  and  feet.  On 
entering  society,  nothing  looks  more  awkward  than 
the  young  man  with  his  hands  behind  his  back, 
looking  for  a  table  or  some  other  piece  of  furniture 
in  a  corner  where  he  can  find  some  support.  A 
young  girl  of  18,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  only  the 
most  delicate  object  one  can  behold,  but  she  is  also 
a  wholly  sensible  person,  with  her  stocking-knitting 
in  the  middle  of  a  party,  dignified  and  able  to  take 
part  in  the  conversation.  Here,  gentlemen,  lies  the 
reason  why  the  earlier  ripeness  of  the  female  sex 
receives  legal  acknowledgement."  "  This  was  well 
spoken,"  was  Schumann's  reply  afterwards,  "  and 
no  doubt  Thibaut  is  in  this  manner  '  spicing '  his 
lectures ;  but  in  spite  of  all  his  ornaments  I  cannot 
get  any  taste  for  his  science,  I  do  not  understand 
it.  In  return,  a  great  many  will  not  understand  the 
language  of  music.  But  you  (speaking  to  his 
friends)  comprehend  something  of  it,  and  therefore 
I  will  relate  you  something."  On  saying  this  he 
places  himself  before  the  pianoforte  and  plays  We- 
ber's "  Invitation  to  the  Dance."  "  She  says  :  '  This 
is  love's  caressing.'  He  says  :  '  This  is  man's  ear- 
nest voice.'  Both  are  now  speaking,  and  I  hear 
distinctly  what  this  couple  is  conversing  about.  Is 
there  not  more  beauty  than  your  jurisprudence  can 
ever  produce  ?  " 

We  can  conclude  from  this  that  the  young  Schu- 
mann was  already  severed  from  his  legal  studies, 
and  lost  to  them  forever.  And  even  Thibaut's  at- 
tractive house  was  for  the  studious  musician  scarce- 
ly an  interruption  in  his  solitary  and  entirely  musi- 
cal life.  It  is  further  remarked  that  all  ascetic 
views  on  music  by  the  celebrated  jurist  remained 
without  any  influence  on  Schumann's  musical  turn 
and  development.  But  Schumann  at  that  time  was 
grown  into  his  music,  living  only  for  ber  secret  ag- 
itations in  the  sphere  of  his  feelings  and  fancies; 
and  the  world  knows  sufficiently  all  the  tender  and 
rich  poetical  accomplishments  in  song  and 
instrumental  lyrics  that  have  therefrom  pro- 
ceeded. Is  is  an  entire  spring  full  of  blossoms  of 
the  art. 

However,  after  a  long  and  severe  struggle  at 
Heidelberg,  where  he  yielded  himself  up  for  ever  to 
music,  and  where  he  let  his  inner  poetical  life  free- 
ly breathe,  the  thought  awoke  in  him  of  the  neces- 
sity to  himself  of  music  and  her  laws  (which,  per- 
haps, few  of  the  productive  natures  of  his  art  did) ; 
and,  scarcely  five  years  after  he  proved,  by  estab- 
lishing the  Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Musih,  that  in  spite 
of  all  gainsaying  he  decidedly  appreciated  the  value 
of  scientific  knowledge,  which  Thibaut  likewise 
advocated  for  music.  Through  his  activity  in  the 
sphere  of  sesthetic  criticism  on  music,  he  has  effect- 


ed a  decidedly  great  and  manifold  change,  which 
led  to  important  accomplishments  in  the  science  of 
music  through  such  men  as  Marx,  Jahn,  Chrysan- 
der,  Ambros,  etc.,  etc.  Schumann,  therefore,  was 
not  at  Heidelberg  and  with  Thibaut  in  vain.  Later 
in  his  life  he  speaks  himself  with  enthusiasm  of 
the  powerful  influence  which  Thibaut  exercised  over 
him. 

To  show  that  the  inner  feelings  for  music  in  the 
soul  of  the  earnest  jurist  and  those  of  the  quiet, 
thoughtful  Schumann  were  equally  founded  on 
truth  and  clearness,  let  us  here  add  a  little  anec- 
dote. At  one  of  their  personal  meetings  they  hap- 
pened to  come  upon  Rossiai,  who  at  that  time  was 
ruling  over  the  continent.  Sarcastically  Thibaut 
remarks :  "  His  music  appears  to  me  as  if  some  one 
uttered  in  a  sweet  note  of  a  flute,  '  I...  L...o...v...e 
(screaming)  Thee  '"  !  This  made  Schumann  laugh 
most  heartily,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  greatest 
merriment. 


The  Concerto.    Its  Origin  and 
Development. 

BY   EBENBZBK    PKOUT. 

(From  Georp;e  Grove's   "Dictionary  of   Music  and 
Musicians,"  Part  IV.) 

CONCERTO  (Ital. ;  Ger.  and  Fr.  Concert).  This 
name  is  now  given  to  an  instrumental  composition 
designed  to  show  tlie  skill  of  an  executant,  and 
which  is  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  orches- 
tra— one  exception  being  Liszt's  '  Concert  Pathet- 
ique'  for  two  pianos,  and  another  Schumann's 
Sonata,  op.  14,  originally  published  as  '  Concert 
sans  orchestre.'  The  word  was  however  at  one  time 
used  differently.  It  was  first  employed  by  Ludovi- 
co  Viadana,  who  in  1602-3  published  a  series  of 
motets  for  voices  and  organ,  which  he  entitled 
'  Concerti  ecclesiastici.'  In  this  sense  the  word 
was  used  as  equivalent  to  the  Latin  '  concentus,' 
and  such  works  were  called  '  Concerti  da  Chiesa ' 
(Church  Concertos).  Soon  other  instruments  were 
added  to  the  organ  ;  and  ultimately  single  instru 
mental  movements  in  the  sacred  style  were  written 
which  also  received  the  name  of  '  Concerti  da 
Chiesa.'  The  real  Inventor  ef  the  modern  concerto 
as  a  concert  piece  was  Giuseppe  Torelli,  who  in 
1686  published  a  '  Concerto  da  Camera '  for  two 
violins  and  bass.  The  form  was  developed  by 
Corelli,  Geminiani,  and  Vivaldi.  From  the  first  it 
resembled  that  of  the  sonata  ;  and  as  the  latter  grew 
out  of  the  suite,  the  movements  becoming  larger  in 
form  and  with  more  internal  cohesion,  so  it  was 
also  with  the  concerto :  there  is  as  much  difference 
between  a  concerto  by  Bach  and  one  by  Beethoven 
as  there  is  between  the  '  Suites  Anglaises  '  and  the 
'  Waldstein  '  sonata.  In  the  time  of  Bach  and  Han- 
del the  word  '  Concerto,'  though  applied  exclu- 
sively to  instrumental  music,  had  a  less  restricted 
signification  than  is  given  to  it  in  the  present  day. 
Many  of  the  specimens  of  this  form  in  the  works  of 
the  masters  named  more  nearly  resemble  sympho- 
nies than  concertos  in  the  modern  acceptation  of 
the  term.  For  instance,  the  first  of  Handel's  so- 
called  '  Oboe  Concertos '  is  written  for  strings,  two 
flutes,  two  oboes,  and  two  bassoons,  and  excepting 
in  occasional  passages  these  are  treated  orchestrally 
rather  than  as  solo  instruments ;  while  of  Bach  we 
have  a  concerto  for  violino  piccolo,  three  oboes,  one 
bassoon,  and  two  horns,  with  string  quartet,  and 
another  for  three  violins,  three  violas,  three  violon- 
cellos, and  double  bass,  neither  of  which  possess 
the  characteristics  of  a  modern  concerto.  The 
form,  moreover,  of  the  older  concerto  was  much 
freer  than  now.  With  Bach  we  find  a  preference 
for  the  three-movement  form  at  present  in  use.  In 
the  whole  of  his  piano  concertos,  as  well  as  in  those 
for  one  or  two  violins,  we  find  an  allegro,  a  slow 
movement,  and  a  finale  in  quick  time — generally 
3^8.  Tlie  two  concertos  named  above  are,  excep- 
tionally, the  former  in  four  and  the  latter  in  only 
two  movements.  With  Handel,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  three-movement  form  is  the  exception.  As  ex- 
amples of  the  freedom  of  which  he  makes  use,  may 
be  quoted  the  movements  of  two  of  his  '  Twelve 
Grand  Concertos '  for  two  violins  and  violoncello 
soli,  with  accompaniment  for  stringed  orchestra. 
These  works  are  concertos  in  the  modern  sense,  as 
regards  the  treatment  of  the  solo  instruments ;  but 
their  form  is  as  varied  as  possible.  Thus  the  sixth 
consists  of  a  Larghetto,  Allegro  ma  non  troppo. 
Musette,  and  two  Allegros,  the  second  of  which 
(though  not  so  entitled)  is  a  minuet ;  while  the 
eighth  contains  an  Allemande,  Grave,  Andante  alle- 
gro, Adagio,  Siciliana,  and  Allegro.  It  should  be 
mentioned  here  that  Handel  was  one  of  the  first,  if 


not  the  first,  to  introduce  opportunities  for  extem- 
pore performance  on  the  part  of  the  soloist,  thus 
anticipating  the  '  cadenza,'  an  important  feature  of 
the  modern  concerto,  to  be  spoken  of  presently.  In 
the  second  movement  of  his  Organ  Concerto  in  D 
minor  (No.  4  of  the  second  set)  are  to  be  found  no 
less  than  six  places  marked  organo  ad  libitum,  and 
with  a  pause  over  the  rests  in  the  accompaniments, 
indicating  that  the  player  (that  is  to  say,  he  himself) 
was  to  improvise. 

The  modern  form  of  the  concerto  was  finally  set- 
tled by  Mozart,  and  though  several  modifications 
have  been  introduced  during  the  present  century, 
the  general  lines  of  construction  remain  the  same 
as  fixed  by  him.  Nearly  fifty  concertos  of  his  com- 
position for  various  instruments  are  in  existence, 
and,  while  presenting  slight  differences  of  detail, 
closely  resemble  one  another  in  the  more  important 
points.  The  concerto  form  is  founded  upon  that  of 
the  Sonata  ;  there  are  however  several  variations 
which  must  be  noted.  In  the  first  place,  a  concerto 
consists  of  only  three  movements,  the  scherzo,  for 
some  not  very  obvious  reason,  being  excluded.  For 
the  sake  of  completeness  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  LitollFs  so-called  Concerto-Symphonie  in  E  flat, 
for  piano  and  orchestra,  has  exceptionally  a  scherzo 
as  the  third  of  four  movements. 

The  first  movement  in  Mozart's  concertos  always 
begins  with  a  tutti  passage  for  the  orchestra,  in 
which  the  principal  subjects  are  announced,  much 
as  in  the  first  part  of  the  first  movement  of  a  sonata. 
Sometimes  the  '  second  subject '  is  omitted  in  this 
portion  of  the  piece,  but  it  is  more  frequently  intro- 
duced. An  important  difference  in  form,  however, 
is  that  this  first  tutti  always  ends  in  the  original 
key,  and  not  in  the  dominant,  or  the  relative  major 
(if  the  work  be  in  a  minor  key),  as  would  be  the 
case  in  a  sonata.  The  solo  instrument  then  enters, 
sometimes  at  once  with  the  principal  subject,  and 
sometimes  with  a  brilliant  introductory  passage. 
A  repetition,  with  considerable  modification,  of  the 
first  tutti  mostly  follows,  now  divided  between  the 
principal  instrument  and  the  orchestra ;  the  second 
subject  is  regularly  introduced,  as  in  a  sonata,  and 
the  '  first  solo '  ends  with  a  brilliant  passage  in  the 
key  of  the  dominant  (or  relative  major,  as  the  case 
may  be).  A  shorter  tutti  then  leads  to  the  second 
solo,  which  corresponds  to  the  '  Durchfiihrungsatz,' 
or  'working  out'  of  a  sonata,  and  which,  after 
various  modulations,  leads  back  to  the  original  key. 
The  principal  subject  is  then  re-introduced  by  the 
orchestra,  but  in  a  compressed  form,  and  is  contin- 
ued by  the  soloist  with  the  '  third  solo,'  which  cor 
responds  in  its  form  to  the  latter  part  of  a  sonata 
movement.  A  short  final  tutti  brings  the  movement 
to  a  close.  In  most  older  concertos  a  pause  is  made, 
near  the  end  of  this  last  tutti  upon  the  6—4  chord  on 
the  dominant  for  the  introduction  of  a  cadenza  by 
the  player.  Though  very  general,  this  custom  was 
by  no  means  universal ;  in  several  of  Dussek's  con- 
certos— notably  in  his  fine  one  in  6  minor.  Op.  49 
■ — ^no  such  pause  is  indicated.  The  cadenza,  when 
introduced,  could  be  either  improvised  by  the 
player,  or  previously  composed,  either  by  himself 
or  by  some  other  person.  Mozart  has  left  us  thirty- 
five  cadenzas  written  for  various  concertos  of  his 
own,  which,  thougfi  presenting  in  general  no  very 
great  technical  difficulties,  are  models  of  their  kind. 
Beethoven  has  also  written  cadenzas  for  his  own 
concertos,  as  well  as  for  that  by  Mozart  in  D  minor. 
In  the  cadenza  the  player  was  expected  not  merely 
to  show  off  his  execution,  but  to  display  his  skill  in 
dealing  with  the  subjects  of  the  movement  in  which 
it  was  introduced.  A  cadenza  consisting  entirely 
of  extraneous  matter  would  be  altogether  faulty 
and  out  of  place,  no  matter  what  its  technical  bril- 
liancy. It  was  the  invariable  custom  to  finish  the 
cadenza  with  a  long  shake  on  the  chord  of  the  dom- 
inant seventh,  after  which  a  short  passage  for  the 
orchestra  alone  concluded  the  movement.  In  older 
works  the  soloist  was  silent  during  these  few  bars ; 
but  in  his  concerto  iu  C  minor  (Kochel's  Catalogue, 
No.  491)  Mozart  for  the  first  time  tried  the  experi- 
ment of  associating  the  piano  with  the  orchestra 
after  the  cadenza ;  and  his  example  was  followed 
by  Beethoven  in  his  concertos  in  C  minor,  G  major, 
and  E  flat. 

Before  proceeding  to  speak  of  the  modifications 
introduced  into  the  concerto  by  Beethoven  and 
other  more  modern  composers,  it  will  be  well  to 
complete  our  description  of  the  form  as  left  by 
Mozart.  The  second  movement,  which  might  be 
an  andante,  a  larghetto,  an  adagio,  or  any  other 
slow  tempo,  resembled  in  its  form  the  correspond- 
ing portion  of  a  sonata.  Sometimes  tlie  variation 
form  was  used,  as  iu  Mozart's  two  concertos  in  B 
flat  (Kcichc',  Nos.  450  and  456) ;  but  more  frequent- 
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lythe  ordinary  andante  orlarglietto  was  introduced. 
Two  charmina;  examples  of  the  Romance  will  be 
found  in  the  slow  movement  of  Mozart's  concertos 
in  D  minor  and  D  major  (Kochel,  Nos.  466  and  637), 
though  the  latter  is  not,  like  the  first,  expressly  so 
entitled,  but  simply  bears  the  inscription  larghetlo. 
The  solo  part  in  the  slow  movements  is  frequently 
of  an  extremely  florid  character,  abounding  in  pas- 
sages of  ornamentation.  Sometimes  a  cadenza  is 
also  introduced  at  the  close  of  this  movement — e.g., 
in  Mozart's  Concertos  in  A  major  (Kochel,  414), 
C  major  (Kochel,  416),  and  G  major  (Kochel,  453). 
In  such  cases,  as  is  evident  from  the  examples 
written  by  Mozart  himself  for  the  works  mentioned, 
the  cadenza  should  be  much  shorter  than  in  the 
first  movement. 

The  finale  of  a  concerto  was  mostly  in  rondo 
form,  though  examples  are  to  be  found  in  Mozart  of 
the  variation  form  being  employed  for  this  move- 
ment also  ;  see  concertos  in  C  minor  (Kochel,  491), 
and  6  major  (Kochel,  453).  Sometimes  this  rondo 
was  interrupted  by  a  complete  change  of  tempo. 
Thus  the  rondo  of  the  concerto  in  C  major  (Kochel, 
415),  which  is  in  6-8  time,  is  twice  interrupted  by 
an  adagio  in  C  minor,  2—4 ;  in  the  middle  of  the 
rondo  of  the  concerto  in  E  flat  (Kochel,  482)  is  in- 
troduced an  andantino  cantabile ;  while  another 
concerto  in  E  flat  (Kochel,  271)  has  a  minuet  as  the 
middle  portion  of  the  final  presto.  Short  cadenzas 
were  also  frequently  introduced  in  the  finales  ;  the 
concerto  in  E  flat,  just  mentioned,  has  no  less  than 
three,  all  of  which,  instead  of  being  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  player,  are,  exceptionally,  written 
out  in  full.  Similar  short  cadenzas  will  be  feund 
in  the  rondo  of  Beethoven's  concerto  in  C  minor, 
Op.  37,  while  in  the  finale  of  the  concerto  in  G,  Op. 
58,  a  pause  is  made  with  the  special  direction  '  La 
cadenza  sia  corta ' — the  cadenza  to  be  short. 

The  innovations  introduced  by  Beethoven  in  the 
form  of  the  concerto  were  numerous  and  import- 
ant. Foremost  among  these  was  the  greater  promi- 
nence given  to  the  orchestra.  In  the  concertos  of 
Mozart,  except  in  the  tuttis,  the  orchestra  has  little 
to  do  beyond  a  simple  accompaniment  of  the  solo- 
ist, but  with  Beethoven,  especially  in  his  later  con- 
certos, the  instrumental  parts  have  really  symphon- 
ic importance.  Beethoven  was  also  the  first  to 
connect  the  second  and  third  movements  (see 
concertos  in  G  and  E  flat),  an  example  which  was 
imitated  by  Mendelssohn,  in  whose  pianoforte  con- 
certos in  G  minor  and  D  minor  all  the  movements 
follow  continuously.  Beethoven,  moreover,  in  his 
concertos  in  G  and  E  flat,  broke  through  the  custom 
of  commencing  the  work  with  a  long  tutti  for  the 
orchestra ;  in  the  former  the  piano  begins  alone, 
and  in  the  latter  it  enters  at  the  second  bar.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  same  experiment  had 
been  once,  and  only  once,  tried  by  Mozart,  in  his 
little-known  concerto  in  E  flat  (Kochel,  271),  where 
the  piano  is  introduced  at  the  second  bar.  One 
more  innovation  of  importance  remains  to  be  no 
ticed.  In  his  concerto  in  E  flat.  Op.  73,  Beethoven, 
instead  of  leaving  a  pause  after  the  6-4  chord  for 
the  customary  cadenza,  writes  his  own  in  full,  with 
the  note  'Non  si  fa  una  Cadenza,  ma  atlocca  subito 
il  seguente ' — '  do  not  make  a  cadenza,  but  go  on  at 
once  to  the  following.'  His  cadenza  has  the  further 
peculiarity  of  being  accompanied  from  the  nine- 
teenth bar  by  the  orchestra.  Another  curious  ex- 
ample of  an  accompanied  cadenza  is  to  be  found  in 
that  which  Beethoven  has  written  for  his  pianoforte 
arrangement  of  his  violin  concerto,  Op.  61,  through 
a  considerable  part  of  which  the  piano  is  accom- 
panied by  the  drums,  which  give  the  chief  subject 
of  the  movement. 

It  is  evident  that  the  example  of  Beethoven  in 
his  E  flat  concerto  led  the  wav  to  the  disuse  of  the 
introduced  cadenza  in  the  first  movement.  Neither 
Mendelssohn  nor  Brahms  in  their  pianoforte  con- 
certos have  inserted  one  at  all ;  and  where  such  is 
intended,  composers  mostly  write  out  in  full  what 
they  wish  played,  as  for  example  Mendelssohn  in 
his  violin  concerto,  op.  64  (where,  it  may  be  re- 
marked in  passing,  the  cadenza  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  first  movement,  and  not  at  the  end).  Schumann 
(concerto  in  A  minor,  op.  54)  and  RafJF  (concerto  in 
C  minor,  op.  185)  have  also  both  written  their 
cadenzas  in  full. 

The  concertos  written  since  those  of  Beethoven 
.  have  been  mostly  constructed  upon  the  lines  he  laid 
down.  The  introductory  tutti  has  been  shortened 
(as  in  Mendelssohn's,  Schumann's,  and  Raff's  con- 
certos), though  occasionally  works  are  still  written 
in  the  older  form,  the  most  striking  example  being 
Brahms'a  concerto  in  D  minor,  in  which  the  piano 
does  not  enter  till  the  ninety-first  bar.  Sometimes 
also  a  quickening  of  the  tempo  is  introduced  at  the 


end  of  the  first  movement  (Schumann,  Op.  54; 
Grieg,  Op.  16).  Various  other  modifications  have 
been  made  by  different  composers,  of  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  speak  in  detail,  as  they  are  merely 
isolated  examples,  and  have  not,  at  least  as  yet, 
become  accepted  as  models  of  the  form.  The  two 
concertos  for  piano  and  orchestra  by  Liszt  are  con- 
structed upon  a  plan  so  different  from  that  generally 
adopted  that  they  should  rather  be  described  as 
fantasias  or  rhapsodies  than  as  concertos  in  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  term. 

Sometimes  concertos  are  written  for  more  ihau 
one  solo  instrument,  and  are  then  known  as  double, 
triple,  etc.,  concertos  as  the  case  may  be.  The  con- 
struction of  the  work  is  precisely  the  same  as  when 
composed  for  only  one  instrument.  As  examples 
may  be  named  Bach's  concertos  for  two  violins,  and 
for  two,  three,  and  four  pianos  ;  Mozart's  Concerto 
in  E  flat  for  two  pianos,  and  in  C  for  flute  and  harp  ; 
Beethoven's  triple  concerto,  op.  66,  for  piano,  vio- 
lin, and  violoncello  ;  Maurer's  for  four  violins  and 
orchestra.  Mendelssohn's  autograph  MSS.,  now  in 
the  Imperial  Library  at  Berlin,  contain  two  Con- 
certos for  two  pianos  and  orchestra,  and  one  for 
piano  and  violin,  with  strings. 

Norfolk  and  Norwich  Musical  Festival, 

(From  the  London  Times.) 

October  16. 
The  Festival  began  to-night  with  a  very  interest- 
ing programme.  Handel's  delightful  pastoral,  "the 
pastoral  of  pastorals  "  as  it  has  been  justly  styled, 
could  hardly  be  more  fitly  mated  than  by  the  Sea- 
sons of  Haydn.  The  juxtaposition  of  the  two  undy- 
ing works  proved  highly  attractive.  St.  Andrew's 
Hall,  which  never  wore  a  more  brilliant  aspect, 
was  thronged  in  every  part,  and  the  audience  were 
delighted  with  the  musical  entertainment  provided 
for  them.  When  Sir  Julius  Benedict  appeared  in 
the  orchestra  he  was  welcomed,  as  he  deserved  to 
be,  with  cordial  enthusiasm.  The  National  Anthem 
was  then  given  by  the  leading  singers,  chorus,  and 
orchestra.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  execution  of  such  familiar 
works  as  those  of  Handel  and  Haydn.  There  was 
one  disappointment  unanimously  felt,  Mr.  Edward 
Lloyd,  who  was  to  have  sung  the  part  of  Acis, 
being  disabled  by  temporary  indisposition  from 
fulfilling  the  task  assigned  to  him.  Our  rising 
young  tenor,  Mr.  W.  Shakespeare,  however,  was  a 
most  adequate  substitute,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Minns 
undertook  the  music  of  Damon,  originally  set  down 
for  Mr.  Shakespeare.  The  I'olyphemus  was  Mr. 
Santley,  to  remind  our  musical  readers  of  whose 
recitative,  "  I  rage,  I  melt,  I  burn,"  and  its  incom- 
parable sequel,  "0  ruddier  than  the  cherry,"  the 
most  colossal  of  love  songs,  would  be  superfluous. 
Miss  Anna  Williams  was  a  charming  Galatea,  and 
all  concerned,  including  chorus,  orchestra,  and  con- 
ductor, did  their  very  utmost  to  please,  with  success 
in  proportion.  As  much  may  be  recorded  of 
Haydn's  "  Spring,"  in  which  Miss  Anna  Williams. 
Messrs.  R.  Hilton  and  Shakespeare  took  the  parts 
of  Jane,  Simon,  and  Lucas.  In  fact,  the  entire  per- 
formance was  of  more  than  average  merit,  and  con- 
stituted an  evening  well  spent. 

October  16. 

The  performance  this  morning  of  I)r.  Macfarren's 
Joseph  fully  bore  out  the  verdict  pronounced  by 
musicians  and  amateurs  at  Leeds,  for  whose  most 
recent  festival  it  was  expressly  written.  The 
Leeds  verdict  was  simply  unanimous,  which  need 
cause  little  surprise,  seeing  that  the  merits  of  the 
oratorio — the  English  oratorio  par  excellence — suffi- 
ciently attest  its  justice.  Joseph  is,  we  Ihink, 
beyond  question  a  great  work  and  an  honor  to  our 
school  of  sacred  music,  to  which  we  owe  so  much 
that  is  admirable — far  more,  indeed,  than  some 
critics  may  feel  inclined  to  grant.  That  at  the 
same  time  it  belongs  to  the  modern  style  of  orato- 
rio, raised  to  such  a  height  by  Mendelssohn  in  his 
Elijah,  is  equally  true ;  but  this  is  equivalent  to  ad- 
mitting that  it  belongs  to,  and  reflects  the  spirit  of, 
our  own  time,  which  desires,  if  not  absolutely  new 
forms,  at  least  new  methods  of  coloring  and  expres- 
sion. Professor  Macfarren,  understanding  this  from 
the  beginning — as  demonstrated  plainly  enough  in 
John  the  Baptist,  produced  at  Bristol,  and  the"  Res- 
urrection, composed  some  time  after  for  the  Birming- 
ham Festival — has  advanced  steadily  in  the  same 
path,  and  is  likely  to  persist  conscientiously  in 
following  it.  It  must  not  be  deduced  from  the 
foregoing  that  our  gifted  countryman  looks  back 
with  indifference  to  the  past.     A  musician  so  vari- 


ously learned  would  be  unlikely  to  ignore  what  the 
illustrious  dead  have  accomplished  for  the  art  of 
which  he  is  an  earnest  and  conscientious  teacher. 
On  the  contrary,  he  has  mastered  nearly  all  that 
can  be  learnt  from  those  inexhaustible  sources,  and, 
moreover,  honestly  makes  use  of  them  whenever  it 
suits  his  immediate  purpose.  Now  that,  almost  too 
late  in  his  career,  it  may  with  deference  be  said. 
Professor  Macfarren  begins  to  devote  his  chief  at- 
tention to  the  composition  of  sacred  music  in  its 
highest  forms,  the  results  of  early  training  are  evi- 
dent in  his  ready  commaud  of  development,  which, 
apart  from  natural  gifts,  is  the  most  convincing 
sign  that  a  true  musician  is  before  us.  The  speci- 
mens of  fugal  writing  contained  in  his  oratorios 
may  be  traced  to  determined  perseverance  and 
assiduous  self  culture.  In  each  of  the  three  we  find 
examples  that  are  real  masterpieces  of  contrapuntal 
skill ;  and,  not  to  dwell  upon  the  grand  and  elabo- 
rate chorus  which  brings  the  opening  part  of  John 
the  Baptist  to  a  conclusion,  or  to  anything  of  a  sim- 
ilar kind  belonging  to  the  Resurrection,  we  may 
point  to  "  No.  6  "  in  the  oratorio  which  met  with 
such  cordial  recognition  to-day,  as  a  piece  of  writ- 
ing in  the  style  alluded  to,  for  transparent  clearness 
of  part-writing  and  ingenuity  of  contrivance  not 
easily  to  be  surpassed ; — we  mean  the  fugal  chorus, 
"  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days 
may  be  long  in  the  land,"  one  of  those  commentaries, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Chorus  in  Greek  tragedy, 
which,  as  well  as  dialogues  and  purely  dramatic 
scenes,  are  prominent  and  not  less  characteristic 
features  of  Joseph.  Professor  Macfarren,  it  should 
be  observed,  does  not  write  fugues  for  the  mere  sake 
of  writing  fugues,  and  is  almost  as  chary  of  them 
in  this,  his  last  great  effort,  as  Mendelssohn  in 
Elijah ;  but  when,  at  rare  intervals,  they  appear, 
it  is  with  a  plainly  distinct  purpose — no  other,  in 
fact,  than  to  give  staid  and  dignified  expression  to 
certain  passages,  best  realized  by  the  aid  of  purely 
scholastic  treatment. 

The  oratorio  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  argu- 
ment of  the  first — headed  "  Canaan,"  according  to 
the  well-chosen  and  ably-compiled  text  of  Dr.  E.  G. 
Monk,  organist  of  York  Cathedral,  Professor  Mac- 
farren's coadjutor  in  the  work— being  as  subjoined : — 

"  Peacef ulness  of  pastoral  life.  Disturbed  by  the 
jealousy  of  Joseph's  brethren ;  their  conspiracy  to  de- 
stroy him ;  his  life  spared  by  Reuben.  Approach  of  the 
Ishmaelites;  they  purchase  Joseph  from  his  brethren: 
Joseph's  farewell  to  his  country.  The  false  report  of 
his  death  brought  to  Jacob ;  the  grief  of  Jacob  and  the 
attempts  of  his  sons  and  daughters  to  comfort  him.'' 

The  second  part  transports  us  to  another  region. 
Here,  under  the  title  of  "  Egypt,"  the  incidents 
marking  the  progress  and  leading  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  exquisite  Biblical  story  are  thus  set  forth  in 
the  synopsis — 

"The  pomp  of  Pharaoh's  Court ;  he  relates  his  dreams ; 
the  failure  of  the  wise  men  to  interpret  them;  Joseph 
is  brought  from  prison,  expounds  tbem,  and  is  installed 
as  governor  with  great  splendor.  Description  of  the 
years  of  plenty  and  of  famine.  First  interview  between 
Joseph  and  his  brethren;  Joseph  requires  them  to  pro- 
duce Benjamin;  they  return  to  Canaan,  and  Keuben 
persuades  Jacob  to  allow  Benjamin  to  accompany  them. 
Second  interview  between  Joseph  and  his  brethren  in 
the  presence  of  the  house  of  Pliaraoh,  when  he  makes 
himself  known  to  them.  Arrival  of  Jacob  and  all  his 
family.    Retrospective  sketch  of  story  from  Psalm  cv. 

No  more  fevorable  opportunity  for  exciting  the 
interest  and  stimulating  the  inventive  powers  of  a 
composer  in  the  strain  of  mind  which  has  of  late 
years  influenced  Professor  Macfarren  could  be 
imagined,  and  the  success  with  which  he  has  taken 
advantage  of  it  makes  our  wonder  the  greater  that, 
during  a  long  and  always  more  or  less  encouraging 
career,  he  did  not  begin  much  earlier  to  labor  in  a 
field  so  eminently  suited  to  his  peculiar  artistic 
temperament.  Within  a  few  years  he  has  composed 
three  oratorios  of  high  pretension  and  adequate 
performance,  which  despite  the  recognized  merits 
of  his  operas,  cantatas,  symphonies,  quartets,  sona- 
tas, part-songs,  glees,  and  vocal  music  of  all  kinds 
— are  unquestionably  the  works  that  exhibit  his 
genius  and  talent  at  their  best,  and  are,  if  only  on 
that  account,  the  most  likely  to  endure. 

Some  disturbing  influences  seemed  in  all  likeli- 
hood to  bode  ill  for  to-day's  performance  of  Joseph. 
Both  Mdme.  Albani — an  immense  favorite  here 
ever  since  her  first  appearance  at  the  Norwich 
Festival — and  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd  were  indisposed  ; 
so  it  seemed  probable  that  neither  of  them  would 
be  able  to  come  forward.  Chance,  however,  turned 
out  more  propitious,  and,  though  Mr.  Lloyd  was 
unable  to  sing  in  Acis  and  Oalatea  yesterday,  and 
Mdme.  Albani  at  the  rehearsal  of  the  Oratorio  had 
to  be  helped  out  by  the  clever  and  intelligent  Miss 
Anna  Williams,  both  were  sufficiently  recovered  to 
undertake  their  appointed  tasks,  to  the  great  satis- 
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faction  of  the  audience,  of  the  conductor,  and  espec- 
ially, it  may  well  be  supposed,  of  the  composer,  who 
was  present.  Sir  Julius  Benedict  made  a  short 
speech,  asking;  indulgence  for  Mime.  Albani,  who, 
still  laboring  under  indisposition,  would  neverthe- 
less endeavor  to  perfoj'm  the  duties  assigned  to  her 
sooner  than  disappoint  her  audience.  But,  happi- 
ly, her  singing  showed  few  traces  of  the  indisposi- 
tion pleaded  on  her  behalf.  She  sang  with  the 
same  enthusiasm  and  the  same  depth  of  expression 
as  at  Leeds  a  year  since,  her  efforts  winning  cordial 
and  well-merited  recognition. 


The  Black  Wolf.  This  must  be  credited  to  the 
Leipzig  Signale,  from  which  we  translate: 

"The  famous  violinist  Vieuxtemps,  on  one  of  his 
artistic  journeys,  found  himself  in  quite  an  embarrass- 
ing predicament.  He  was  passing  the  night  at  the 
house  of  a  rich  Russian,  and  at  dinner  he  was  not  a  little 
dismayed  to  see  a  black  mass  under  the  table  directing 
its  burning  eyes  upon  him.  'Don't  be  disturbed,'  said 
the  lady  of  the  house,  *  it  is  the  black  wolf,  he  is  tame.' 
— In  the  evening,  when  Vieuxtemps  was  going  to  bed, 
the  same  black  wolf  appeared  again.  *  Don't  be 
alarmed,  it  is  the  black  wolf,  I'll  drive  him  away,'  said 
the  servant.  On  the  next  morning,  Vieuxtemps  heard 
musket  shots  ringing  from  the  court-yard.  '  What's  the 
meaning  of  that?'  he  asked  the  servant  entering. 
'Don't  be  alarmed,'  the  servant  answered:  'they  are 
shooting  the  black  wolf,  because  last  night  he  tore  our 
cook  to  pieces." 


Newport,  K.  I.— The  following  programme  of  a  pri- 
vate concert,  which  took  place  here  near  the  end  of 
August,  is  good  enough  to  be  referred  to  even  at  this 
late  day.  Not  having  room  for  it  when  we  received  it, 
we  overlooked  it  until  now.  The  concert  was  given  by 
Messrs.  Jas.  H.  Wilson,  of  New  York,  and  C.  N.  Allen 
and  Wulf  Fries,  of  Boston. 

Trio  in  B  minor Mendelssohn 

For  Piano,  Violin  and  Violoncello. 
Messrs.  Wilson,  Allen,  and  Fries. 
Aria— "  Batti,  Batti"  from  "  Don  Giovanni," 

Mozart 
Mrs.  E.  Humphrey-Allen. 
(Violoncello  obligate  by  Wulf  Fries.) 
Violin  Solo— 

a.)    Air Bach-Wilhelmj 

6.)    Polish  Dance Wieniawski 

C.  N.  Allen. 
Piano  Solo— Andante  Spianato  and  Polonaise, 

Chopin 
J.  H.  Wilson. 

Solo— 

a.)    Sarabande Bach 

&.)    Menuet Mozart 

Wulf  Fries. 
Songs— 

a.)    Serenade Raff 

b.)    "  My  darling  was  so  fair," Taubert 

Mrs.  £.  Humphrey-Allen. 

Trio  in  G Haydn 

Messrs.  Wilson,  Allen  and  Fries. 


The  Wilhelmj  Concerts. 

(From  the  Boston  Courier.) 

Herr  August  Wilhelmj  has  come,  seen  and  con- 
quered ;  his  conquest  of  our  public  has  been 
complete.  Yet  before  entering  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  his  in  every  way  marvellous  playing,  may  I 
be  permitted  to  express  my  astonishment  at  one  not 
unimportant  point  in  the  great  artist's  first  appear- 
ance here  ? 

It  matters  nothing  whether  Wilhelmj  is  the 
"  greatest "  living  violinist  or  not ;  probably  no  man 
can  fairly  claim  the  title,  and  in  this  matter  the 
opinions  of  the  contemporary  German  press  can 
have  but  little  weight.  The  contending  musical 
parties  in  Germany  are  as  acrimoniously  polemical 
as  are  our  own  political  parties.  Joseph  Joachim 
is  known  to  be  a  close  friend  and  ardent  admirer  of 
Johannes  Brahms;  August  Wilhelmj  is  known  to 
be  an  equally  warm  friend  and  enthusiastic  admir- 
er of  Richard  Wagner.  In  view  of  the  intensely 
partisan  spirit  which  reigns  over  German  musical 
criticism,  it  is  not  difficult  to  tell  to  which  of  the 
two  great  violinists  a  Brahmsite  paper  would  give 
the  title  of  "  greatest,"  nor  upon  which  of  them  a 
Wagnerite  sheet  would  confer  the  same  mark  of 
distinction.  But,  as  1  have  said,  the  title  has  no 
value  except  to  advertising  agents  and  lion-hunters. 
To  musicians  it  means  notiiing,  and  Herr  Wil- 
helmj, for  one,  is  certainly  great  enough  to  dispense 
with  it. 

Wilhelmj  is  undoubtedly  a  very  great  violinist 
(to  take  the  element  of  comparison  from  an  other- 
wise fitting  superlative),  and  by  this  term  we 
understand  now-a-days   something    more    than    a 


great  executant;    we  take    it    to    mean    a    great 
artist. 

Now  with  what  does  this  great  artist  make  his 
first  bow  before  an  audience  whose  musical  qualifi- 
cations he  has  no  sound  reason  for  despising?  With 
a  Beethoven  concerto  in  D,  a  Mendelssohn  or  Mo- 
zart concerto,  or  even  with  Joachim's  Hungarian 
concerto  ?  with  anything  that  can  be  fairly  ranked 
as  belonging  to  the  highest  class  of  violin  music  1 
No  !  It  was  with  Paganini's  concerto  in  D,  a  com- 
poiition  which  may  be  considered  a  violin  classic  in 
a  certain  very  restricted  sense,  but  which  has  little 
to  recommend  it  as  music,  saving  its,  by  this  time, 
rather  time-tarnished  brilliancy.  This  was  followed 
by  an  arrangement  of  the  air  from  Bach's  D-major 
suite,  made  by  Wilhelmj  himself,  and  arranged  in  a 
way  that,  if  it  showed  the  violinist's  eye  for  the 
effect  to  be  drawn  from  fine  cantabile  plaj'ing  on 
the  G  string,  also  showed  the  musician's  utter  dis- 
regard for  the  integrity  of  Bach's  work,  and,  what 
■is  equally  bad,  the  most  crass  want  of  appreciation 
of  its  intrinsic  beauties.  Ernst's  Airs  hongroises  and 
Wilhelmj's  transcription  of  a  Chopin  Nocturne  are 
excellent  things  of  their  kind — fascinating  /ws 
d'muvres  when  the  main  dish  has  been  satisfying, 
but  not  things  one  would  care  to  judge  a  great  ar- 
tist by. 

Apart  from  all  considerations  of  Herr  Wilhelmj's 
relation  U>  Ins  audience,  what  opinion  must  we 
form  of  his  relation  to  art  and  to  the  glorious  list 
of  really  great  compositions  for  his  instrument, 
when  he  comes  before  us  for  the  first  time  with 
such  a  meagre — one  is  tempted  to  say  such  a  com- 
promising— provision  of  music  ?  He  stands  in  the 
very  foremost  rank  among  modern  violinists,  and 
utterly  forgetful  of  what  is  meant  by  noblesse  oblige, 
he  lowers  himself  at  the  outset  to  the  level  of  a 
mere  virtuoso.  On  subsequent  evenings  he  has 
played  some  really  noble  music,  but  why  did  he 
not  stand  forth  at  once  as  the  artist  every  one  be- 
lieves him  to  be, and  not  dash  our  expectations  in  the 
beginning  by  doing  a— comparatively — low  thing, 
only  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  redeeming  his  charac- 
ter afterwards  ?  This  must  be  said  to  approach  as 
nearly  to  the  immoral  as  anything  in  the  range  of 
instrumental  performance  well  can. 

But  now,  to  take  Herr  Wilhelmj  as  we  have 
found  him,  and  to  put  a  truce  to  wishing  for  the 
thing  that  is  not,  his  remarkable  qualities  as  a  vio- 
linist are  apparent  on  the  very  surface.  In  the  first 
place  it  may  be  safely  said  that  such  a  violin  tone 
has  never  been  heard  here,  so  full  and  round,  of 
such  commanding  volume,  yet  without  lacking  that 
delicate,  incisive  quality,  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  violin.  It  has  all  the  warm  glow  of  Vieux- 
temps, the  delicacy  of  Wieniawski,  the  mellow 
sweetness  of  Ole  Bull — and  added  to  these,  it  has  a 
vigor  and  volume  which  are  entirely  its  own.  No 
violinist  has  yet  visited  us  who  had  at  his  com- 
mand such  variety  in  timbre.  In  so  far  as  quality 
of  tone,  per  se,  is  concerned,  Wilhelmj  can  fulfil  the 
requirements  of  every  class  of  violin  music.  Of  his 
executive  ability,  his  technique,  it  is  needless  to 
speak — call  it  absolute,  and  you  have  hit  upon  the 
right  word,  which  in  all  cases  is  as  good  as  a  whole 
page.  In  considering  the  higher  artistic  attributes 
of  the  man,  the  most  notable  point  in  his  playing  is 
the  rare  balance  he  shows  between  an  intense  and 
eagerly  passionate  nature  and  that  power  of  self- 
command  which  can  only  come  from  a  naturally 
stout  and  well-cultured  intellect.  He  has  plenty 
and  to  sp.are  of  musical  powder  to  burn,  but  he 
never  wastes  it.  This  is  the  the  point  in  which  he 
is,  upon  the  whole,  the  superior  of  his  predecessors 
here;  in  the  intense  quality  of  his  nature,  and  in 
his  absolute  command  over  it. 

In  some  other  qualities  some  of  the  great  violin- 
ists we  have  heard  in  Boston  can  over-bid  him.  Of 
the  almost  feminine  grace  of  Wieniawski,  of  that 
peculiar  Gallic  power  of  fascination  which  Vieux- 
temps possessed  to  such  an  extraordinary  degree, 
there  seems  to  be  little  in  him.  Grace  and  win- 
someness  are  not  his  striking  qualities.  But  in 
virile  force  he  far  surpasses  his  rivals.  No  one 
whom  we  have  heard  here  could  play  the  ever- 
glorious  Bach  Chacoiine  as  he  did.  That  is  a  cru- 
cial test  of  the  artist's  mettle.  It  takes  the  highest 
man  to  do  the  highest  work.  It  is  a  matter  of 
regret  that  Herr  Wilhelmj  has  played  nothing  of 
Mozart  here.  It  would  have  been  interesting  to 
hear  something  by  the  great  Salzburger  from  his 
bow ;  for  however  much  Mozart  may  be  ranked  as 
one  of  a  class  among  composers — especially  among 
violin  composers — his  music  forms  a  class  wholly 
by  itself  from  the  ajsthetic  qualities  it  demands  in 
the  performer ;  not  higher  qualities  than  are  re- 
quired by  Bach,  Beethoven  or  Mendelssohn,  but 
different  ones. 


It  is  easy  to  see  that  whatever  Wilhelmj  takes 
hold  of,  he  takes  hold  of  in  grim  earnest.  It  is 
uncommon  to  see  a  man  take  everything  so  serious- 
ly as  he  does.  Hence  it  comes  that  the  greater 
the  music  he  plays,  the  better  he  plan's  it.  If  he 
have  a  failing,  it  lies  in  a  certain  want  of  versatili- 
ty of  conception.  His  phenomenal  tone  and  noble 
breadth  of  phrasing  make  every  thing  he  does  more 
than  enjoyable,  yet  at  times  one  could  wish  that 
the  earnestness  and  breadth  of  style  which  find 
proper  food  in  a  Bach  chaconne  or  a  Mendelssohn 
Andante,  did  not  invade  the  domain  of  music  of  a 
less  serious,  often  of  a  frivolous  character. 

But  Herr  Wilhelmj  unites  more  and  higher  qual- 
ities in  himself  than  any  violinist  we  have  heard 
here  before.  He  possesses  that  spark  of  genius 
which  compels  enthusiasm,  and  the  intellectual 
power  of  making  that  enthusiasm  lasting.  His 
playing  is  on  a  very  high  plain,  and  if  he  sometimes 
plays  milsic  in  many  ways  unworthy  of  himself,  he 
does  his  best  to  raise  it  to  his  own  high  level,  and 
to  prevent  its  dragging  him  down.  Of  trickery,  of 
mannerism  even,  there  is  not  a  trace  in  his  playing  ; 
all  is  nobly  strightforward  and  honest.  Even  those 
little  mannerisms  which  might  be  called  inherent 
in  almost  all  violin-playing  do  not  taint  his  style. 
In  a  word  he  is  a  great  artist ;  and  such  a  rara  avis 
is  a  really  great  artist ;  that,  in  the  eyes  of  a  musi- 
cian, is  a  higher  title  than  the  loud-sounding,  but 
trite,  "  greatest  living"  anything. 

Of  the  things  Herr  Wilhelmj  has  played  here  I 
have  already  mentioned  the  I5acli  Chaconve.  To 
say  that  he  played  it  well,  grandly  even,  is  praise 
enough  for  any  violinist,  no  matter  how  great.  As 
for  his  other  selection  from  Bach, — or  rather  after 
Bach,  as  the  Germans  would  say, — the  air  from  the 
orchestral  suite  in  D,  he  played  his  version  of  it 
superbly,  but  the  version  is  a  bad  one.  Does  Herr 
Wilhelmj  think  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  indifler- 
enoe  to  Bach  whether  the  upper  part  in  his  harmo- 
ny were  sung  by  a  soprano  or  a  tenor  ?  Whether 
the  upper  part  in  an  orchestral  work  were  played 
as  it  was  written,  or  transposed  an  octave  lower? 
Whether  the  orotund  fulness  of  toneof  the  G  string 
were  substituted  for  the  searching  tenderness  of  the 
upper  register  of  the  violin  ?  If  so,  he  has  studied 
his  Bach  to  little  purpose.  This  is  not  a  mere 
quibble  ;  it  touches  a  vital  point  in  the  music,  a 
composition  so  divine  that  no  man  on  earth  has  a 
right  to  make  it  fascinating,  save  in  its  own  divine 
way.  Of  the  transcriptions  of  Chopin's  D  flat  noc- 
turne, and  the  "  Preislied  "  from  Wagner's  Afeister- 
siuger,  the  former  is  by  far  the  more  successful,  and, 
if  report  speaks  true,  is  one  of  tlie  things  for  the 
playing  of  which  Herr  Wilhelmj  has  been  most  ap- 
plauded throughout  Europe.  It  was,  in  truth,  won- 
derfully played;  if  not  in  the  spirit  in  which  Chopin 
conceived  it  when  he  wrote  it  for  the  piano-forte,  it 
seemed  to  be  at  least  played  absolutely  as  Chopin 
would  have  conceived  it,  had  he  written  it  for  the 
violin.  The  Andante  and  Finale  from  Mendels 
sohn's  violin  concerto  were  inspiringly  played — 
aye.  every  bit  of  playing  Herr  Wilhelmj  has  given 
us  was  inspiring,  and  inspiring  in  a  hiirh  way,  too. 
The  andante  and  variations  from  the  Kreutzer  So- 
nata were  played  in  the  most  exquisite  style.  Of 
Herr  Wilhelmj's  other  selections  tliereis  no  need  of 
speaking — although  they  won  him  much  applause 
— for  they  were  unworthy  his  power^  and,  1  may  be 
permitted  to  say,  less  fitted^  to  his  peculiar  genius 
than  to  that  of  some  other  artists,  whom  he  can 
easily  distance  in  higher  flights,  but  who  need  not 
fear  him  as  a  rival  when  the  brilliant  and  intoxi- 
cating rendering  of  virtuoso  pieces  is  in  question. 

The  other  artists  of  the  company  call  for  little 
comment.  *         *  *  *        ♦        *         * 

Yet  what  a  setting  for  such  a  jewel  as  Wilhelmj  ! 
What  more  than  miserable  programmes !  That 
such  concerts,  with  such  an  august  name  heading 
the  programme,  are — I  will  not  say  tolerated,  but 
— possible  in  our  commnnit}',  shows  that  something 
is  radically  wrong  somewhere. 

WiLLi.\M  F.  Apthorp. 


Music  in  Leipzig. 

(From  Correspondence  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin.) 

Leipzig,  Oct.  15,  1878. — The  representations  of 
Richard  Wagner's  Siegfried  and  Gd/lerddmmemng, 
forming  the  second  and  third  parts  of  The  N^ibehwg's 
Ring,  had  the  efTect  of  not  only  bringing  the  friends 
of  the  distinguished  composer  out  in  strong  array — 
these  attending  performance  after  performance  with 
a  regulhrity  and  unflinching  patience  that  at  least 
prove  their  sincerity — but  also  an  arm}'  of  others 
from  this  and  other  cities.     As  often  as  given,  the 
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large  theatre  has  been  filled,  and  this  means  con- 
siderable in  connection  with  an  unusually  high  ad- 
mittance fee.  There  does  not,  as  yet,  seem  to  be 
any  apparent  abatement  in  the  numbers  anxious  to 
see  and  hear,  though  it  is  a  significant  fact  that, 
with  the  exception  of  those  extremely  prejudiced  in 
favor  of  the  musical  peculiarities  of  The  N'ibeluncf's 
Ring,  none  seem  to  care  to  take  advantage  of  a  rep- 
etition. It  is,  therefore,  all  but  certain  that,  in  a 
little  while,  either  Wagner's  colossal  work  will  en- 
tirely disappear  from  the  repertoire,  or  submit  to 
considerable  trimming  and  cutting.  Already  the 
orchestral  members,  all  of  them  also  members  of  the 
Gewandhaus  orchestra,  are  complaining  of  being 
overtaxed,  so  much  so,  that  a  suspension  of  the 
Gewandhaus  concerts,  during  November,  has  been 
suggested  if  Wagner's  Trilogy  should  continue  to 
be  given  in  its  complete  form.  This  would  call  up 
such  a  storm  of  indignation  against  the  directors  of 
the  theatre  and  render  them  so  unpopular  that 
either  it  will  have  to  be  withdrawn  for  the  present 
or  run  the  risk  of  endangering  their  business  inter- 
ests. Both  plays  were  represented  with  the  same 
attention  to  detail  that  characterized  the  perform- 
ances of  Blieingold  and  Din  Walkiire  last  Spring. 
The  orchestra  did  nobly,  never  failing  nor  tiring ; 
following  willingly  and  easily  every  motion  of  its 
enthusiastic  leader,  Sucher,  iust  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  old  and  reliable  orchestra.  Unger 
as  Siegfried,  the  creator  of  the  part  in  Bajreuth, 
was  simply  grand,  and  so  was  Schelper  in  the  parts 
of  "  Der  Wanderer  "  (Wotan)  and  Hagen.  Frau 
Wilt,  as  Brurihilde,  fully  appreciated  the  possibili- 
ties of  her  part,  and,  possessing  powers  equal  to 
these,  using  them  with  overwhelming  effect,  the 
impression  she  made  by  her  masterly  creation  is 
not  easily  to  be  forgotten.  Rebling  as  Mime  was 
very  good,  less  in  voice,  however,  than  in  action. 
In  a  recently  published  letter  of  Richard  Wagner 
to  Neumann,  the  operatic  director,  he  condescends 
to  be  much  pleased  with  the  performances  and  their 
results. 

Last  Thursday  evening  the  first  Gewandhaus 
concert  was  given,  with  the  following  programme  : 

Mozart— Symphony,  D  major. 
Haendel— Aria  from  "  Samson." 
Rubinstein— Piano  concerto,  T>  minor. 
Hofmann— Aria  from  "  Armin." 
Bach — Saint-Saens— Cher  and  largo. 
''  Rubinstein  -Etude,  C  major. 
Beethoven — Symphony  No.  2,  D  major. 

Capellmeister  Reinecke  was  warmly  greeted  by 
the  audience,  as  he  well  deserved  to  be.  From  first 
to  last  it  was  a  highly  enjoyable  concert.  Frau 
Schuch-Proska,  from  Dresden,  sang  the  vocal  num- 
bers, and  Herr  Lowenberg,  from  "Vienna,  was  the 
pianist. 

A  largely  attended  concert  given  by  Rafael 
Joseffy  on  Sunday  evening,  in  the  Gewandhaus 
hall,  is  worth  referring  to.  The  following  was  the 
programme : 

Chromatic  f antasie  and  fugue Bach 

Variations  eeiieuses Mendelssohn 

Frauenliebe  und  Leben  (8  songs) Schumann 

Sonatas,  G  minor  and  F  minor Scarlatti 

Menuet Boccherini-Joseffy 

Novelette,  No.  2 Schumann 

Moment  musical,  A  fiat Schubert 

Nocturno,  Etude,  E  minor.  Mazurka i  fit-n^-n 

Chant,  polonaise  and  valse (  ^lopi" 

Tanzarabpsken Joseffy 

Spinnerlied  aus  "Flying  Dutchman" Liszt 

Tarantella  (Venezia  e  Napoli) Liszt 

The  young  pianist,  a  former  student  of  the  con- 
servatory, and  later  a  private  pupil  of  Carl  Tausig, 
has  swift  and  delicate  fingers.  His  playing  is  a  per- 
fect model  of  pianistic  finish  and  refinement,  but, 
unfortunately  he  lacks  in  those  higher  qualities 
which  belong  to  true  musicianship,  a  want  that 
was  sadly  felt  in  his  interpretations  of  Bach  and 
Schumann.  The  vocal  numbers  were  sung  by  Frau 
Anna  Schultzen  von  Asten,  all  of  them  enjoyablj', 
but  not  always  so  warmly  as  is  called  for  by  the 
sentiment  inspiring  those  singularly  beautiful  songs 
of  Robert  Schumann. 

John  F.   Himmelsbach. 


Schumann's  "  Gesamiielte  Sohkiften."  We  un- 
derstand that  the  second  volume  of  Mrs.  Fanny 
Raymond  Ritter's  translations  from  Schumann's 
papers  about  "  Music  and  Musicians  "  is  in  press, 
and  will  be  issued,  simultaneously  in  London  and 
New  York,  during  the  Christmas  season.  This, 
we  believe,  will  make  the  collection  essentially  com- 
plete. The  first  series  passed  through  three  edi- 
tions in  a  year  and  a  half, — an  uncommon  success 
for  a  book  on  music,  even  though  by  Robert 
Schumann. 


Jtoigjlfs  lournd  of  Klusk. 
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Odr  Mnsio  Pages.  The  part-songs  hy  Robert  Franz 
and  by  Geo.  Vierling,  which  we  are  now  giving  to  our 
readers,  are  taken  by  permission  from  "  German  Part- 
SoDgs,"  edited  by  N.  H.  Allen,  published  by  Oliver 
Ditsou  &  Co.,  Boston. 


Symphony  Concerts.  TheEight  Concerts  of  the 
Harvard  Musical  Association  (Fourteenth  Season) 
are  now  ofiicially  announced.  Those  who  have 
already  subscribed,  as  well  as  new  applicants,  may 
obtain  their  tickets  and  select  their  seats  at  the 
Music  Hall  on  and  after  Tuesday  next  (Nov.  12). 
Price  of  season  ticket,  $8.00.  The  Concerts  will  be 
given  on  Thursday  Afternoons  December  5  and  19  ; 
January  9  and  30;  February  13  and  27  ;  March  13 
and  27. 

The  programmes,  both  in  matter  and  in  execu- 
tion, will  be  the  very  best  which  the  means  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Committee  will  allow.  As  there 
seems  to  be  no  prospect  of  any  other  Symphony 
Concerts  in  our  city  during  the  whole  winter,  is 
there  not  reason  to  hope  that  the  attention  of  all 
true  friends  of  Music  will  be  concentrated  upon 
these,  so  as  to  strengthen  and  build  up  into  perma- 
nence one  of  our  most  important  local  institutions? 
Showmen  and  speculators  will  always  cater  to  our 
curiosity  and  love  of  momentary  excitement ;  but 
it  is  to  institutions  alone  that  we  can  safely  entrust 
the  keeping  of  the  sacred  fire,  the  upholding  of  the 
high,  pure  standard,  and  the  real  education  of  the 
public  taste.  Our  institutions  must  be  the  test  and 
measure  of  the  musical  character  of  Boston.  In 
Ihe  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  we  have  one  insti- 
tution, for  Oratorio,  which  is  firmly  established  and 
doing  every  year  a  nobler  work.  Its  twin  institu- 
tion should  be  a  permanent  and  noble  Orchestra,  as 
nec" I ful  to  the  Oratorio  as  to  the  Symphony;  and 
so  long  as  we  do  not  sustain  it,  so  long  as  we  do 
not  give  it  a  fair  chance  to  breathe  and  be  itself, 
and  to  improve  by  constant  practice  and  by  paying 
occupation,  so  long  Boston  cannot  claim  to  be  in 
truth  a  musical  city. 

Everii  new  suhseriber,  therefore,  to  these  Concerts 
will  be  adding  something  to  the  chances  of  a  better  or- 
chestra, with  more  rehearsal,  and  to  the  Com.m,ittees 
power  to  make  the  Coneerts  worthti  of  our  City.  As 
the  case  now  stands,  the  zeal  and  perseverance  of  a 
few  has  barely  saved  the  Concerts,  in  spite  of  the 
indifference  of  the  many,  and  even  the  chilling 
frowns  of  some.  They  who  withhold  encourage- 
ment and  patronage  must  not  complain  of  any 
poverty-stricken  aspect  which  they  themselves 
compel  the  programmes  and  performances  to 
wear. 

It  is  too  early  to  announce  the  programmes. 
Suffice  it  to  say  for  the  present,  as  we  have  said 
already,  that  the  list  of  Symphonies  will  undoubt- 
edly include  the  second  and  the  seventh  (and  possi- 
bl3'  the  Eroica)  of  Beethoven  ;  the  second,  in  C,  of 
Schumann ;  of  Haydn,  probably  the  charming 
"  Oxford,"  in  G,  never  heard  but  once  in  Boston 
(seven  years  ago),  and  another  never  given  here ; 
ol  Mozart,  one  quite  new  here,  or  as  good  as  new  ; 
the  new  Symphony,  in  D,  by  Brahms;  and,  for  an 
eighth,  perhaps  (for  the  first  time)  that  in  C  minor 
by  Spolir,  or,  possibly,  a  new  Symphony  fresh  from 
its  composer's  brain.  That  will  make  four  new 
ones  out  of  eight,  and  one  of  the  others  next  to 
new.  Of  course  it  will  be  one  study  of  those 
charged  with  the  programmes  to  find  interesting 
novelties  in  shorter  forms  of  Overture,  etc.  And 
some  of  the  successful  novelties  of  the  past  two 
seasons  will  have  to  be  repeated,  such  as ;  the 
Triple  Concerto  by  Bach,  in  C,  or  perhaps  the  oth- 
er one,  in  D  minor ;  the  Panlus  Overture  of  Men- 
delssohn ;  the  Rosamunde  Overture  of  Schubert, 
and  that  brilliant  "  Reitermarsch  "  of  his  in  Liszt's 
arrangement,  etc.,  etc.  No  engagements  are  yet 
made  with  solo  artists,  but  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
good  ones,  vocal  and  instrumental. 


Musical  Interfeeenoe.  Some  months  ago  we 
ventured  mildly  to  protest  against  a  very  vicious, 
very  vulgar  practice,  which  has  prevailed  for  some 
time  in  our  theatres  ;  namely,  that  annoying,  har- 
rowing accompaniment  of  all  the  pathetic  passages 
and  crises  in  the  play  by  a  subdued  tremolo  of 
strings,  or  a  wailing  of  the  whole  orchestra.  It  is 
an  interference  with  the  theatre-goer's  rights ;  it 
undertakes  to  do  his  feeling  for  him,  to  reflect  his 
own  impressions  back  upon  him  from  the  stage.  It 
is  an  impertinence,  and  cannot  be  frowned  or  hissed 
out  of  fashion  any  too  soon.  It  is  enough  to  keep 
one  who  has  any  taste  or  sense  of  fitness  away  from 
theatres  entirely.  We  were  pleased  therefore  to 
find  the  other  day  the  following  in  the  New  York 
Tribune : 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Tribune  : 

SiK:  Is  there  any  conceivable  reason  why  the  orches- 
tra shonld  spoil  every  pathetic  passage  in  a  play  by  a 
wailing  accompaniment?  The  orchestras  at  American 
theatres  seldom  justify  their  existence  at  all.  They  in- 
terrupt conversation  between  the  acts,  and  torture 
delicate  ears  with  their  discords.  They  may  be  said,  it 
is  true,  to  set  the  step  for  a  multitude  of  thirsty  men, 
who  go  out  "  to  see  a  friend  "  as  soon  as  the  curtain 
falls.  Often,  too,  during  the  play  they  serve  to  Indicate 
that  the  audience  is  desired  to  weep,  which  otherwise 
no  one  would  suspect.  But  why  a  noble  emotion,  nobly 
expressed,  a  heroic  act  or  an  agonizing  death  should  be 
made  ridiculous  by  a  squeaking  band,  remains  up  to 
the  present  moment  incomprehensible.  It  is  exasper- 
ating thus  to  be  cheated  out  of  an  intellectual  pleasure 
paid  for  in  advance.  I  am  not  a  profane  man  myself, 
but  I  will  gladly  pay  the  admission  fee  of  any  one  who, 
when  I  nudge  him,  will  audibly  exclaim;  **D— n  that 
orchestra.^'  L. 

—2few  York,  October  23, 1878. 

The  Latest  Innovation  in  the  Manner  of 
Giving  Concerts. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser : 

Permit  me  in  a  few  words  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
great  change  that  has  taken  place  In  the  manner  of 
giving  concerts  in  Boston,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
New  York,  I  presume  it  is  the  same  elsewhere. 

Managers  of  "  lyceum  bureaus,"  who  used  to  cater 
for  our  intellect,  and  had  us  lectured  from  a  scientific, 
moral,  religious,  sentimental,  comical,  and  every  other 
point  of  view,  suddenly  have  taken  it  into  their 
heads  to  educate  us  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view,  and  have  taken  the  matter  of  giving  con- 
certs into  their  hands.  Thus,by  thesideof  J.B.Gough, 
Wendell  Phillips,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  J.  T.  Fields, 
etc.,!etc.,  etc.,  we  have  the  "  Marie  Roze-Mapleson  Op- 
eratic Combination,"  the  "  Alhaiza  Italian  Opera  Con- 
cert Company,"  the  "  Phillipps-Brignoli  Company,"  the 
"  Myron  W.  Whitney  Company,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc. ;  and  the 
most  recent  attraction  is  Mr.  August  Wilhelmj,  with  the 
combination  of  harp,  singing  and  a  "  grand  orchestra" 
drammed  together  for  the  occasion,  making  the  whole 
(I  quote  from  the  flaming  advertisement)  "an  extraordi- 
nary combination  of  eminent  artists,  and  in  order  to 
give  everybody  an  opportunity  to  attend  these  ■  remark- 
able musical '  feasts,  the  following  popular  scale  of 
prices  has  been  adopted,"  etc.,  etc. 

We  also  hear  of  wholesale  bargains  for  concerts  to  be 
given  wholesale,  and  the  whole  thing  has  degenerated 
mto  a  money-making  business.  The  majority  will  ap- 
plaud, but  the  minoritj;  may  as  well  be  heard.  I  belong 
to  the  minority,  who  view  this  state  of  affairs  with  ex- 
treme regret.  Artemus  Ward  would  have  called  it  a 
"  show  business,"  but  everyone  who  is  interested  in  the 
cause  of  art  must  feel  that  to  treat  it  thus  is  a  stain  on 
modern  civilization.  There  can  be  no  true  proi^regs 
where  there  is  no  true  standard.  The  programme  that 
is  offered  us  at  Mr.  Wilhelmj's  concert,  "  a  great  musi- 
cal event,"  is  not  one  that  he,  as  a  true  artist,  can  coun- 
tenance, and  in /act  he,  himself,  ojdy  plays  twice  I  X  want 
him  and  others  to  feel  that  there  are  a  few  among  us 
who,  though  they  understand  that  such  artists  as  be 
who  visit  us  are  only  tempted  to  do  so  by  the  prospect 
or  certainty  of  pecuniary  gain,  appreciate  also  how 
little  these  artists  seem  to  value  their  artistic  reputation 
in  this  country,  and  how  they  lend  themselves  to  do 
things  here  which  they  never  would  dare  to  do  in  their 
own  homes. 

It  is  only  a  small  voice  that  pleads  for  reverence  for 
art,  but  it  is  a  sincere  one,  inspired  by  the  hope  that  art, 
which  is  only  in  its  infancy  in  this  country,  may  grow 
to  maturity,  and  deprecating  the  idea  of  having  it  trod- 
den under  foot  by  the  desire  of  worldly  gain. 

Conobbt-ooek. 

— October  "m,  1878. 

We  have  much  sympathy  with  the  above.  The 
writer  evidently  meant  it  all  right,  but  he  lays  him- 
self open  to  a  reply  which  the  lecture  bureau  man- 
agers were  sure  to  make  (though  they  made  it  with 
a  deal  of  superfluous  verbiage  in  the  way  of  feeble 
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wit  and  semi-classical  affectation)  ;  namely  to  the 
cliarge,  which  he  would  of  course  repudiate,  of  ask- 
ing a  great  artist  to  exhibit  his  pewers,  or  a  manager 
to  bring  him  to  us,  without  money  and  without 
price.  The  programmes  indeed  have  been  unwor- 
thy ;  but  in  fact  Wilhelmj,  although  only  put  down 
twice,  has  given  us  each  evening  a  very  copious 
allowance  of  his  best,  even  volunteering  for  an  en- 
core the  entire  great  Chaconne  of  Bach. 

The  point  of  the  whole  difficulty,  as  we  are  always 
preaching,  lies  just  here :  The  only  remedy  and 
real  bulwark  against  the  vulgarizing  arts  and  influ- 
ences of  showmen,  in  the  matter  of  concert-giving, 
must  be  found  in  authoritative,  conservative,  estab- 
lished musical  instUiitions  of  our  own.  When  you 
have  made  these  so  strong  that  they  can  command 
the  services  of  the  Rubinsteins  and  Bulows,  the  Jo- 
achims and  Wilhelmjs,  and  present  them  on  their 
nobler  platform  of  true  programmes,  then  all  the 
momentary  fashions,  and  sensational  "  attractions" 
with  which  the  speculator,  with  no  music  in  his 
soul,  lays  snares  continually  for  the  groundlings, 
will  do  comparatively  little  harm,  and  possibly  some 
good.  Art  well  provided  for,  amusement  will  be 
safe;  and  if  his  Majesty  the  People  wants  to  be 
amused,  you  can  then  aflFord  to  cheer  him  and  cry : 
Laixscz  /aire. 


Concerts. 

The  Alhaiza  Italian  Operatic  Concert  Troupe 
gdve  three  Concerts  at  the  Boston  Music  Hall  in  the 
last  week  of  October.  We  were  only  able  to  attend 
the  second,  Friday  evening,  October  25.  The  party 
consisted  of  four  not  particularly  interesting  sing- 
ers, and  one  admirable  pianist,  Herr  Franz  Rum- 
MEL.  Of  him  we  will  speak  first.  His  principal 
selection,  the  extremely  difficult,  original  and  deep- 
ly significant  "  Etudes  "  (or  Variations)  "  Symphon- 
iques,"  by  Schumann,  we  have  never  before  heard 
rendered  in  a  more  mastSrly  manner.  In  touch  and 
accent,  execution,  phrasing,  light  and  shade,  it  was 
all  one  could  desire.  The  interpretation  of  each 
variation  was  pervaded  with  a  true  artistic  and 
poetic  feeling,  and  with  manly  fire  and  strength. 
He  closed  the  concert  with  the  Nocturne  in  A  flat 
of  Chopin,  very  delicately  rendered  ;  the  "  Harmo- 
nious Blacksmith  "  variations  by  Handel,  in  which 
his  rapid  runs  were  marvellously  even,  pure  and 
limpid  ;  and  finally  the  tremendous  Polonaise  in  E 
by  Liszt,  which  we  may  truly  say  we  have  never 
heard  so  magnificently  played  before,  and  never 
has  the  composition  itself  interested  us  so  much  as 
in  his  performance.  We  trust  Herr  Rummel  will 
re-visit  Boston,  and  give  ua  some  day  the  yet  great- 
er pleasure  of  hearing  him  in  a  classical  concert  with 
an  orchestra. 

Mme.  Alina  Alhaiza,  we  are  told,  once  sang 
here  in  an  Opera  BoufTe  company.  The  name 
hardly  sounds  Italian,  but  seems  Moorish.  She  has 
a  flexible  and  brilliant  voice  of  large  compass, 
trained  to  quite  facile  florid  execution.  But  in  its 
higher  range  the  tones  are  rather  worn  and  harsh. 
She  sang  an  Air  and  in  a  Duet  (with  Sig.  Luberti, 
tenor)  from  Victor  Mass6's  "Paul  and  Virginia," 
specimens  of  modern  French  melody  not  wanting 
in  dramatic  pathos,  and  which  might  have  meant 
more  to  us,  had  we  heard  them  with  the  complete 
instrumentation,  instead  of  a  mere  pianoforte  accom- 
paniment, well  as  that  was  played  by  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Pratt. — Mile.  Matilda  Tomasi,  with  a  sympathet- 
ic contralto  voice,  sang  with  more  expression  than 
any  of  the  others,  we  thought,  a  couple  of  pieces  from 
"  Paul  and  Virginia  "  and  the  Romance  of  Mignon 
(Ambroise  Thomas).  Sig.  Luberti  did  himself 
credit  in  the  Duet  by  Mass6  and  in  the  hacknied 
Romance  from  "  Martha ;  "  and  Sig.  Boniverdi,  with 
a  rather  shaky,  large  and  powerful  baritone,  sang  a 
somewhat  lively  Air  from  "Paul  and  Virginia,"  and 
in  a  duet  from  Hal^vy's  "La  Reine  de  Chypre" 
with  the  Tenor. — We  were  near  forgetting  to  men- 
tion Mme.  Alhaiza's  performance  of  the  "  Mad 
Scene  "  in  Lucia,  which  she  gave  with  all  the  tradi- 
tional stage  movement,  attitude  and  gesture,  sing- 
ing the  music  well ;  but  save  us  from  all  mad  scenes 
on  a  concert  stage  ! 


AnccsT  Wilhelmj.  There  is  in  fact  little  else  for 
us  to  do,  but  join  in  the  universal  praise  which  all 
the  performances  of  this  truly  great  violinist  and 
great  artist  have  called  forth  here  and  elsewhere. 
There  is  the  less  need  for  us  to  add  aught,  in  the 
way  of  appreciation  or  analysis,  seeing  that  we 
have  copied  on  another  page  an  article  which  sums 
up  with  singular  completeness  and  exactness  all 


that  we  have  felt  and  would  have  said  both  of  the 
perfection  of  his  art  and  of  the  inadequate,  unwor- 
thy setting  in  which  such  miscellaneous  concerts 
placed  him.  (And  how  can  we  afford  not  to  copy 
articles  like  that,  since  we  are  always  bound  to  let 
our  readers  have  the  best  ?) 

Wilhelmj  is  a  great  artist — is  not  that  enough  1 
But  when  he  is  advertised  and  by  the  whole  press 
pronounced  "the  greatest  living  violinist,'  one 
wonders  whether  they  have  ever  heard  of  Joseph 
Joachim.  He  too  is  great,  although  no  showman 
ever  brought  him  to  these  shores ;  nor  would  he, 
were  he  to  come  at  all,  ever  consent  to  come  in  that 
way. 

There  is  more  in  Wilhelmj's  playing  to  remind 
us  of  Joachim,  than  we  have  ever  heard  in  any  oth- 
er vjtjlinist.  There  is  the  same  great  breadth  of 
tone,  the  same  great  manliness  of  style  and  execu- 
tion, the  same  supreme  mastery  of  all  technical 
means  and  difficulties ;  the  same  earnest,  serious 
dealing  with  his  Art,  doing  best  that  which  is  best 
worth  the  doing.  Perhaps  in  the  younger  artist's 
marvellous  purity  and  expressive  qualit)'  of  tone 
there  is  even  more  of  sweetness,  more  of  exquisite 
refinement  than  in  Joachim's  ;  it  is  difficult  to  com- 
pare them  over  an  interval  of  eighteen  years. 
When  so  long  ago,  in  Dresden,  Joachim  stood  up  in 
the  corner  of  his  chamber,  and  to  us  sitting,  sole  audi- 
tor, in  the  opposite  corner,  played  to  us  without  ac- 
companiment the  incomparable  Chaconne  of  Bach 
(greatest  of  all  violin  solos,  we  shall  ever  believe), 
it  so  thrilled  through  us  and  completely  filled  us, 
that  we  never  hoped  to  hear  the  like  again.  We 
have  enjoyed  and  felt  the  work  a  number  of  times 
since  that.  But  last  Friday  evening,  and  again  on 
Saturday  afternoon  (when  he  gave  it  for  an  encore  !) 
Wilhelmj's  rendering  of  the  Chaconne  did  affect  us 
and  absorb  us  as  if  Joachim  actually  stood  again 
before  us.  There  was  the  same  magistral  breadth 
and  singing  quality  of  tone,  the  same  grand  sweep 
and  sure,  distinct  progression  of  the  fnll  chords, 
the  same  convincing,  satisfying  and  inspiring  reve- 
lation of  the  inexhaustible  depth  and  beauty  of  the 
work.  And  in  his  whole  outward  look  and  bearing 
the  younger  artist  wears  the  impressive  aspect  of 
his  older  brother  (let  Us  not  say  rival)  in  hi-<  art. 
With  perhaps  somewhat  more  of  the  Beethoven 
breadth  of  forehead,  there  is  the  same  massive  head, 
the  same  gravity  of  countenance,  the  same  self-re- 
specting, self-forgetting  dignity  of  presence,  the 
same  utter  absence  of  affectation  and  of  ad  caplan- 
dum  trickery,  the  same  complete  absorption  in  the 
master  and  the  work  he  is  interpreting.  He  does 
not,  like  Ole  Bull,  fondle  his  instrument  before  the 
audience,  and  put  his  ear  to  it  to  listen  after  the 
sound  has  ceased  ;  he  does  not  sentimentalize  and 
spoil  expression  by  overdoing  it;  nor  does  he  at 
the  end  of  a  brilliant  feat  of  execution,  smile  delight- 
ed, as  much  as  to  say  :  wliat  a  great  boy  am  I !  His 
gravity  of  face  is  almost  too  monotonous ;  we  do 
not  know  yet  whether  he  has  humor. 

The  first  programme  (Monday  evening,Oct.28)was 
not  indeed  one  in  which  such  an  artist  would  have 
been  likely  to  introduce  himself  in  Germany.  How- 
ever admirable  Wilhelmj  was,  the  concert  as  a 
whole  was  third-rate.  Think  of  three  such  hacknied 
vocal  pieces  in  one  programme  as  "  II  balen  "  from 
Trovatore,  "  Ernani,  involami  "  and  "  Robert,  toi 
que  j'aime  "  !  and  sentimental  ballads  for  encores  ! 
And  such  senseless  finger  gymnastics  as  that  Fan- 
tasia on  Airs  from  the  Prophele,  which  Mme.  Carre- 
no  thrashed  out  on  the  Advertisement  Grand  !  or 
the  "Pasquinade  "  of  Gettschalk.  The  lady  can 
play  finely,  and  has  done  so  in  these  concerts  when 
she  had  better  music,  or  when  she  accompanied 
Wilhelmj.  And  then  every  time  a  harp  solo,  by  a 
modest  looking  girl  (Miss  Maud  Morgan)  on  a  harp 
always  out  of  tune,  and  only  half  tuned  again  for 
an  encore  piece  !  All  this  one  had  to  sit  through  to 
get  what  he  came  fo.'.  The  singers  were  in  them- 
selves pcceptalile.  Sig.  TagliaPietra,  one  of  the 
most  arlist-like  Italian  baritones  we  have  had  here, 
sang  in  the  chaste,  refined  style  that  he  always 
does ;  and  Miss  Kate  L.  James  pleased  by  her 
fresh,  sweet,  clear  soprano,  and  a  good  degree  of 
vocal  execution  and  expression.  There  was  a  small 
orchestra,  such  as  could  be  picked  up  for  an  even- 
ing, which  played  Schubert's  Eosamunde  Overture 
much  better  than  might  have  been  expected,  Carl 
Zerrahn  conductor,  and  closed  the  medley  witli  the 
March  from  Tannhduser,  besides  accompanying 
Wilhelmj. 

That  tbe  great  violinist  should  make  his  first  bow 
•with  a  show-piece  of  Paganini  (Allegro  of  the  Con- 
certo in  D)  did  not  seem  quite  in  character,  nor  did 
it  harmonize  with  the  first  impression  made  by  the 
very  presence  of  the  man.     It  showed  what  he  could 


do,  to  be  sure,  and  one  was  soon  lost  in  admiration 
of  the  wonderful  performance,  showing  perfect 
nriastery  at  all  points.  He  answered  the  enthusias- 
tic recall  with  something  very  different,  with  that 
heavenly  Aria  from  Bach's  Orchestral  Suite  in  D, 
playing  it  as  Wieniawski  did  on  the  G  string ;  and 
so  rich  and  full  and  warm  were  the  tones,  so  full  of 
feeling,  that  one  would  have  thought  they  came 
from  a  violoncello.  It  was  not  what  Bach  meant, 
who  wrote  it  for  the  soprano  of  the  violin,  and  of 
course  put  it  out  of  all  true  relations  with  the  orig- 
nal  accompaniment  But  it  was  marvellous  Can- 
tabile  playing  :  it  went  to  the  very  soul.  The  Fan- 
tasia on  Hungarian  Airs,  by  Ernst,  was  given  with 
the  greatest  fire  and  verve,  and  vividness  of  con- 
trast, and  with  all  the  romance  of  nationality.  His 
encore  piece  after  this  was  probably  the  most  uni- 
versally delightful  thing  he  ever  plays,  that  Noc- 
turne of  Chopin,  transcribed  by  himself,  and  deli- 
cately accompanied  by  Mme.  Carreno.  The  melody 
sang  itself  upon  the  strings,  and  nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  tenderness,  the  searching  pathos,  the 
exquisite  sweetness  of  the  tones  ;  it  was  hard  to 
imagine  that  it  was  not  written  for  the  violin.  Those 
rich  chord  passages,  glUsando.  were  thrillingly  trne 
and  perfect,  and  the  fine  poetic  fiorilnre  were  more 
subtle  than  the  pianoforte  could  make  them  even 
under  a  poet's  fingers.— The  first  night's  impression 
was  of  a  greater  violinist  than  was  ever  heard  here 
before. 

A  paramount  engagement  robbed  us  of  the  second 
concert.  Wilhelmj  played  the  Mendelssohn  Con- 
certo,—not  the  whole,  but  the  Andante  and  Finale  ; 
his  own  transcription  from  the  Meistersinqer  "Preis- 
lied"  (for  an  encore);  Ernst's  Fantasia  di  Bravura 
on  the  Romance  and  March  from  OUllo  ;  and  again 
the  Chopin  Nocturne  with  Carreno,  who  also  won 
encores  by  the  Beethoven  Sonata  in  E  flat.  Op.  27, 
and  Liszt's  Rhapsodic  Honsroise.  No.  2.  responding 
with  the  "  Turkish  March  "  and  a  Chopin  Waltz. 
The  singers  were  the  same,  and  the  little  orchestra 
played  Mozart's  Figaro  Overture,  and  the  Weddino- 
March.  " 

On  Friday,  Wilhelmj's  first  piece  was  the  great 
Chaconne  by  Bach,  and  we  can  only  add  that  the 
interpretation  was  worthy  of  the  work,  grand  and 
completely  satisfying,  leaving  a  profound  impres- 
sion. It  was  after  this,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
that  he  again  played  the  "  Prcislied."  preluding 
with  the  song  to  the  "  Evening  Star  "  from  Tann- 
hauser,  with  Mr.  S.  Lieblixg  for  pianist.  We  rec- 
ognize a  certain  beauty  in  the  "  Preisjied,"  a  certain 
yearning  aspiration,  yet  we  do  not  derive  much 
comfort  from  its  restless,  spoil-bound, unprogressive, 
night-mare  sort  of  melody  :  the  violinist  made  the 
most  of  it — in  his  way.— That  the  Andante  and  Va- 
riations from  the  old  "Kreutzer  Sonata,"  with  Mme. 
Carreno,  were  exquisitely  phived.  goes  without  say- 
ing ;  and  did  the  Chopin  Nocturne  follow?  We 
forget.  His  last  selection  was  the  Reveriehy  Vieux- 
temps,  followed  by  a  transcription  of  Schumann's 
Aheiidlied. 

In  the  Matiufe  of  Saturday,  the  great  artist  was 
most  liberal  with  his  best.  "He  supplemented  the 
Mendelssohn  Concerto  (two  movements  as  before) 
with  the  Bach  Aria  ;  the  "  Preislied  "  with  the  Bach 
Chaconne;  and  the  Hungarian  Airs  with — some- 
thing, we  presume,  but  could  not  stay  to  hear.  Mnic. 
Carreno  played  a  Beethoven  Sonata  (Op.  27,  No.  2) 
with  much  expression  and  refinement,  especially  the 
slow  movement,  but  taking  tlie  quick  movements  at 
an  extremely  rapid  tempo  for  so  large  a  hall ;  also 
Henselt's  "  If  I  were  a  bird,"  charmingly  rendered, 
and  a  dashing  Octave  Study  by  Kullak. — There  was 
no  orchestra  after  the  second  Concert. 

Each  successive  hearing  deepened  the  impression 
of  Wilhelmj,  and  onl}'  made  one  crave  to  hear  him 
more.  He  must  certainly  come  bark  to  us.  Why 
will  not  our  people  so  sustain  S3'mphony  Concerts, 
that  they  may  be  able  for  once  to  present  such  an 
artist  on  a  purely  artistic  platform  ? 


New  York  has  music  to  its  heart's  content, — 
enough  to  spare  for  all  of  us  :  four  difl'erent  series 
of  Symphony  Concerts  (the  Philharmonic,  under 
Neuenbcra:;  the  Erooldyn  Philharmonic,  for  each 
of  which  Theodore  Thomas  makes  the  journey  from 
Cincinnati ;  those  by  Dr.  Danirosch,  who  will  have 
Wilhelmj  for  his  opening,  and  those  at  Chickering 
Hall,  liy  Carlberg,  who  announces  the  famous  Hun- 
garian violinist,  Remenyi).  Then  there  is  the 
Mapleson  Opera,  apparently  well  launched  on  a 
career  of  success  ;  and  there  is  the  Oratorio  Society 
under  Dr.  Damrosch  ;  and  much  more  besides.  We 
should  have  made  a  resum^  of  it  all  in  season,  had 
we  not  indulged  too  long  in  vain  expectation  of  a 
letter  from  a  valued  correspondent. 
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Baltimore,  Nov.  4.— Max  Strakosch's  Company  has 
left,  after  a  week  of  Italian  Opera  at  the  Academy  of 
Music,  under  Mr.  .Tohn  F.  Ford's  management. 

The  operas  given  were  "Un  Ballo,"  "Martha," 
"  Traviata,*'  "  Favorita,"  and  Bizet's  new  Franco-Span- 
ish opera  "  Carmen,"  all  of  which  were  played  to  fair 
houses  only,  except  "  Carmen,"  at  which  the  attendance 
was  somewhat  above  the  average.  The  old  ruse  of  hold- 
ing a  number  of  good  seats  in  reserve  to  be  convenient- 
ly disposed  of  on  the  evening  of  each  performance,  was 
again  resorted  to,  but,  very  deservedly,  without  result- 
ing in  any  evident  benefit  to  the  management. 

The  company  opened  with  "Un  Ballo,'*  that  ahomi- 
nable  creation  of  Guiseppe  Verdi,  which  neither  in  plot, 
music  nor  dramatic  situations,  can  show  any  reason 
why  it  should  exist.  Your  readers  are  probably  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  preposterous  story  which  forms  the 
cround-work  of  this  flim'-y  production,  and  whicb,  in  its 
ridiculous  improbability,  cramps  every  attempt  at  dra- 
matic action  on  the  part  of  tbe  performers.  The  opera 
should  always  meet  with  a  favorable  reception  in  yojir 
city,  as  a  faithful  chronicle  of  Boston  in  early  colonial 
daysCO.  The  enchanting  scenic  representations;  for 
instance,  of  Boston  Common  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  covered  with  trees  and  -shubbery, 
— the  dismal  cave  in  which  the  black  sorceress  "Ulrica" 
mutters  her  weird  incantations  over  a  small  fire  of  chips 
and  in  close  proximity  to  two  tall  marble  columns, 
probably  imported  from  the  ruins  of  the  Acropolis,  by 
Riccardo,  the  Duke  of  "Warwick,  with  an  eye  to  the  fu- 
ture modern  Athens,— the  early  colonial  villains,  prowl- 
ing about  the  Common  after  dark,  looking  for  all  the 
world  like  a  lot  of  Italian  banditii,  fresh  from  the  Ap' 
penines;— all  this  cannot  fail  to  stir  the  heart  of  every 
patriotic  Bostonian. 

From  a  musical  point  of  view  the  Company  is  not 
above  the  average,  with  the  exception  of  Miss  Gary, 
Miss  Kellofrg,  and  Mr.  Conly,  the  basso,  whose  fine 
voice  makes  one  regret  his  rather  unprepossessing  fig- 
ure. Of  the  three  tenors,  but  one,  Ernesto  Rosnati,  de- 
serves mention.  As  the  Duke,  of  Warwick  his  stage 
presence  was  dignified,  and  his  voice  nearly  always 
true;  the  upper  notes,  however,  though  clear  and  ring- 
ing, requiring  much  effort  and  being  often  accompanied 
by  that  screeching  peculiarity  of  voice  nearly  always 
found  in  very  stout  tenors.  His  voice  has  evidently 
seen  better  days,  as  has  also  thnt  of  tbe  baritone  Panta- 
leoni,  who,  however,  compensates  in  a  certain  measure 
for  voice  deficiencies,  by  a  graceful  figure,  expressive 
features  and  dramatic  ability  of  no  mean  order. 

Miss  Catarino  Marco,  who  had  been  considerably 
puffed  in  advance,  had  sufficient  occasion  to  show  what 
she  could  do  as  "  Michaela"  in  "Carmen,"  and  "  Vio- 
letta"  in*'Traviata."  Her  voice  is  thin  and  ineffective, 
and  the  "  tremolo  "  which  she  affects  continually,  be- 
comes actually  unbearable. 

Of  Miss  Cary  it  is  sc.ircely  necessary  to  speak.  As  the 
black  sorceress  in  Verdi's  abomination,  she  had  no  op- 
portunity to  show  either  her  magnificent  voice,  nor  her 
powerfnl  dramatic  talent;  hut  the  "  Favorita"  afforded 
her  the  necessary  scope  for  both.  Theresa  Titiens,  the 
greatest  "  Favorita"  that  has  ever  appeared  in  this 
country,  is  dead.  "Who  can  excel  Annie  Louise  Gary's 
"  Favorita  "  to-day  ! 

"Carmen"  was  played  for  the  firet  time  here  on 
Thursday,  with  Miss  Kellogg  in  the  title-role,  and  Sig. 
Pantaleoni  as  "  Escamillo,"  supported  by  an  otherwise 
trashy  cast,  a  passable  chorus  and  an  orchestra,  which 
thougti  rather  small,  was  equai  to  the  occasion.  The 
coquettish  Carmen  was  admirably  acted  by  Miss  Kel- 
logg, who  fairly  outdid  herself.  The  character  suits  her 
well,  just  as  that  of  "  Filina  "  in  ''  Mignon."  In  fact  it 
is  the  only  kind  of  character  she  can  play  with  any 
great  credit  to  herself.  The  music  of  the  role  is  rather 
thankless  and  affords  lier  noopportuniry,  asin  "Filina," 
to  display  her  vocal  abilities.  Indeed  the  entire  inter- 
est of  the  new  opera  centres  on  the  proper  dramatic  rep- 
resentation of  the  coqnt'tt-ph  cigarette-girl,  whose  affec- 
tions flit  from  one  to  the  otiier  until  they  finally  settle 
on  the  dashing  Toreadovyher  life  being  brouiiht  to  a 
sudden  close  by  the  hand  of  a  former  lover.  The  only 
other  character  to  apologize  to  a  certain  extent  for  a 
purposeless  plot,  is  "  Escamillo,"  the  gallant,  graceful, 
darmg  "Toreador."  The  music  of  the  part  reminds  one 
forcibly  of  the  sensational  son-is  of  the  Comie  d'Aflhe- 
mar,  at  one  time  very  popular  in  French  Caj^s  and  Ger- 
man beer-gardens. 

The  untimely  death  of  the  heroine  would  iraplv  that 
the  play  is  a  tragedy,  but  "  Carmen  ^'  fails  to  excite  the 
sympathy  of  her  hearers,  and  her  death  docs  not  arouse 
any  tragic  emotions. 

The  music  throughout,  although  exceedingly  pleasing, 
and  abounding  in  fine  concerted  passages,  arid  orches- 
tral effects  of  the  modern  French  school,  is  as  sensation- 
al as  the  plot.    It  is  opera  bouffe  of  a  high  order. 

A  New  York  critic,  after  hearing  "Carmen,"  says  it  is 
an  opera  one  would  like  to  hear  again.  Quite  right,  I 
would  like  to  hear  it  again  myself;  but,  the  next  time, I 
want  to  enjoy  it  in  a  beautiful  garden,  the  trees  in  which 
are  hung  with  Chinese  lanterns,  under  a  balmy  Summer 
eky,  over  a  glass  of  old  Andalusian  wine. 

MUSTKU8, 


Philadelphia,  Nov.  1.— The  Strakosch  Italian  Opera 
Company  has  given  five  performances  in  the  week 
beginning  October  21, —  TrovatorCt  Traviata,  Ballo  in  Jfas- 
chera,  each  once,  and  Carmen,  twice.  The  public  sup- 
port was  not  equal,  we  regret  to  say,  to  the  deserts  of 
the  artists. 

The  crowning  triumph  was  the  "  Masked  Ball,"  which 
quite  surprised  the  small  public  present,  by  its  excel- 
lence and  created  apositive  furore;  Rosnati  and  Panta- 
leoni carrying  off  the  laurels,  and  even  shadowing  the 
Cary  and  Kellogg  in  their  favor  with  the  public. 

The  d6but  of  Miss  Catarina  Marco  caused  some  flut- 
tering among  the  critics,  who,  in  my  estimation,  scarce- 
ly did  justice  to  the  lady.  She  has  a  grand  stage  presence, 
being  tall  and  well-formed,  has  strikingly  beautiful  and 
expressive  eyes,  is  a  fine  dramatic  performer,  and  sings 
with  aplomb  and  jnst  intonation.  Her  voice  is  high  So- 
prano, flexible  and  brilliant,  yet  scarcely  sympathetic 
in  quality,  and  her  trillo  is  surpassingly  fine  at  any  pitch 
in  her  extended  compass. 

The  d^but  of  Mr.  Westberg,  a  tenor,  was  a  compara- 
tive failure.  "We  do  not  know  his  nationality,  but  judge 
him  to  be  German  from  his  inferior  method  and  emis- 
sion of  the  voice.  He  sang  correctly  however,  and 
showed  good  intentions. 

The  d6but  of  Lazarini  was,  per  contra,  a  comparative 
success,  while  Rosnati  carried  everything  before  him. 
Pantaleoni  became  a  greatfavorite  as  didthe  other  bari- 
tones, Cauf  man  and  Gottschalk,  and  the  basso,  Conly. 

Carmen,  as  you  know,  is  taken  from  the  novel  by 
Prosper  Merim6e,  the  libretto  being  writen  by  Meilhac 
and  HaMvy,  and  the  music  composed  by  Georges  Bizet, 
who  died  about  three  years  ago.  Notwithstanding  the 
highly  colored  criticisms  and  praises  of  the  English 
press — musical  and  other— we  found  the  music  very 
unsatisfying  and  tiresome,  being  forced,  from  sheer 
fatigue,  to  leave  on  its  first  night  after  the  second  act; 
but  we  returned  to  the  task  refreshed  on  the  second 
night,  and  braced  ourselves  for  the  remaining  portion. 
If  you  can  imagine  the  possible  effects  of  a  long  Sonata 
being  played  on  the  organ  with  the  Twelfth  and  Dulci- 
ana  in  the  Swell,  Bourdon  and  Fifteenth  in  the  Choir, 
Trumpet  in  the  Great,  and  a  four-foot  Violin  in  the 
Real  Organ,  you  may  approach  a  realization  of  the 
bizarre  treatment,  however  clever,  of  the  orchestra. 
The  melodies  have  a  decided  French  turn,  and  the  mo- 
tives are  given  in  a  fragmentary  way  most  pu/^zling  and 
annoying  even  to  those  who  do  not  ask  for  the  "endless 
melody  "  of  the  new  school.  The  story  is  simple,  but  is 
not  treated  with  the  usual  force  of  the  French  drama- 
tists; it  all  throngh  hangs  fire,  and  you  feel  as  if  wait- 
ing for  something  that  ought  to, "but  does  not  come. 
There  is  a  slight  suggestion  of  Offenbach,  but  none  of 
his  "  ffo  ''  and  snap,  which  sometimes  betray  us,  against 
our  will,  into  a  seemingliking  of  him.  Carmen  is  called 
an  "  Opera  Coraique,"  "but  ends  with  a  tragedy,  thus 
putting  us  at  sea  in  our  previously  learned  cbi'ssifica- 
tion.  Sufficeit  to  say  that  Carmen  "has  failed  to  please 
the  public;  notwithstanding  the  earnest  efforts  of  the 
artists  to  save  it,  and  the  splendid  manner  in  which  it 
was  placed  upon  the  stage.  The  cast  comprehended 
Mesdames  Kellogg,  Marco,  Lancaster,  Hoffman,  Messrs. 
Lazzarini,  Pantaleoni,  Gottschalk,  Caufman,  Barill. 
The  opera  has  been  the  only  event  of  interest  in  musical 
circles  since  ray  last  communication. 

Amekujus. 


Milwaukee,  "Wis.,  Oct.  28.— I  send  you  herewith  the 
programme  of  the  first  of  this  season's  concerts  here. 
The  Musical  Society  is  to  give  four  more,  and  the  Arion 
Club  four  also. 

Overture  to  Sakuntala(Op.  13)  for  Orchestra, 

Gail  Goldmark 
Recitative  and  Aria  of  Susanna,  (Soprano)  "  Wel- 
come, happiest  moment,''  from  the  Opera  "Fi- 
garo's Marriage," W.  A.  Mozart 

Miss  BiancaRedfield. 
Maennerchor— "Spirit  Song  over  the  Waters,*'  (Po- 
em by  Goethe)  for  tenors  and  basses,  in  four 
parts  each,  with  accoTipaniment  of  two  violas, 
two  violoncellos,  and  Contra  Bass, 

Franz  Schubert 
Ninth  Symphony  (D-minor,   Op.  125)   with  Final 
ClioruB  on  Schiller's  "  Hymn  to  Joy," 

L.  van  Beethoven. 

The  concert  was  very  creditable.  Of  course  the  at- 
tempt to  give  the  Ninth  Symphony  was  a  very  ambitious 
one,  both  for  the  orchestra,  which  is  picked  up  among 
local  musicians  i  for  the  chorus;  and  for  the  soloists, 
who  are  all  local  singers,  young,  and  traincl  here.  Such 
a  pel  formance  :^s  would  be  given  by  Thomas's  Orches- 
tra, with  the  Handel  and  H;iydn  So'ciety  of  Boston,  was 
not  to  be  dreamed  of.  But"  this  orchestra  was  fairly 
bMlanced,  the  chorus  excellently  so,  and  the  soloists 
creditably  up  to  the' r  work:  while  the  performance  gave 
evidence  of  carefnrand  painstaking  drill  on  the  part  of 
the  conductor,  and  of  honest,  enthusiastic  work  on  the 
l-art  of  those  under  his  command.  The  result  was,  not 
a  faultless  performance,  but  one  which  interested  and 
Inspiretl  the  .audience,  and  which  has  done  more  to  for- 
ward real  musical  [iro^ress  here  than  half  a  dozen  con- 
certs by  travelling  orchesiras  could  have  done.  'J'he 
work  of  the  societies  is  creating  a  jHw^itrti  ai^nosj^/jfre 
here,  which  is  everything  in  musical  growth  and 
education. 

The  Musical  Society  is  to  give  Schubert's  C-major 
Symphony,  Bee  10.  J.  C.  F. 


iptial    Botiru. 


DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OP  THE 

X.-A.TBST  IVITJSIC. 

Pa)>Uiilt«i<I  l>y  Oliver  Ditaon  &.  Co. 

M*>-< 

Vocal,  n'jtli  Piano  Accompaniment, 

Dorrai  Pure.     (Sleep  on).    Serenade.     G-.  4. 
F  to  g.  Scuderi.  50 

*'  Tu  sei  un  ano:elo  " — "  Au  jardin  s'eveinant." 
**  Thou  art  my  angel." 
Quite  easy  for  an  Italian  song,  very  smooth 
and  pleasant  to  hear. 

The  Old  Sailor  Wife.  F.  3.    c  to  D.    Molloy.  35 
"  For  'tis  tide-time  in  the  river, 
And  she  Cometh,  oh!  she  cometh, 
With  a  pull'e,  haul'e,  yeo!  heave  hoy!" 
That's  as  near  as  Jean  Ingelow  can  get  a  Bail- 
or's song;  hut  it  is  very  sweet  for  all  that. 

Old  Fashion  Dress.    B6.  3.    d  to  E.    Banks.  30 
"  It  -was  the  style  years  ago." 
An  old  dress  with  a  moral  in  its  pocket. 

In  Meadows  Green.    Duet.    D.  4.    d  to  F. 

Braekett.  35 
"  No  more  from  this  sweet  dream  to  part; 
I  feel  the  sunshine  in  my  heart." 
Quite  an  elaborate  duet,  which  may  be  called 
two  .«ongs  in  one,  since  the  two  voices  have  each 
an  independent  melody,  one  of  which  is  made 
skillfully  to  harmonize  with  the  other.     Fine 
poetry  and  music. 

The  Little  Brown  Church.    Song  and  Cho. 

A.  2.    E  to  C.  Pitts.  35 

"  There  'b  a  church  in  the  valley  by  the 
wildwoori,'* 
Pleasing,  and  in  popular  style.    Easy  compass. 

How  have  I  thought  of  thee.    E6.  4.    E  to  G. 

Tipton.  30 
"  Trembling,  lest  some  rude  hand 
Hath  made  her  sweet  home  desolate." 
Quite  a  varied  Rhythm,  and  effective  song. 


Beauties  of  Carmen.    By  G.  Bizet. 

This  set  includes  quite  a  number  of  pieces,  vo- 
cal and  instrumental,  including  the  best  airs  of 
an  opera  which  is  now  an  European  favorite. 
Some  of  the  vocal  pieces  are: 

Song  of  the  Toreador.     A6.  4.     b  to  F.  50 

"  Toreador,  be  wary! " 

With  the  Guard.        P.  4.     c  to  F.  35 

'    *'One!  Two!  we 're  marking  time!" 
Neath  the  Ramparts  of  Sevilla.     Seguidilla. 
D.  4.    b  to  F.  40 

"  Chez  mon  ami,  Lilias  Paolia." 
There  are  French  and  English  words  to  the 
spirited  songs. 

Instramental. 

In  the  new  Home.  Waltzes.    3.     KUer  B41a.  "75 
A  very  agreeable  set  of  waltzes,  which  have 
Sweet  Home  in  the  Introduction  and  the  Finale, 
and  fjood  music  all  the  way  between. 

Guillaume  Tell.     Grand  Fantasie.      6. 

Sydney  Smith.  1.25 
A  doubly  brilliant  piece,  in    Smith's   bright 
style. 

Rapid  Transit.    Grand  Galop  de  Concert. 

A6.    4.  Weh.  Solo.    .75 

Four  hands.  1.50 
A  rapid  transit  of  the  eye  over  this  will  show 
a  great  deal  of  power  and  energy,  and  players 
will  be  tempted  to  go  over  the  track  so  well  laid 
out. 

Master  Mason's  March.    A6.  3.  Karl.  40 

A  march  of  much  richness  and  variety,  and 
the  brethren  who  wish  to  march  on  a  Level 
around  the  Square,  will  find  that  it  plumbs  per- 
fectly with  their  sense  of  harmony. 


New  Wedding  March.      E6.  3. 


Wedel  50 


In  a  distant  way  is  in  tbe  style  of  Ihe  old  march, 
but  is,  nevertheless,  quite  a  different  piece;  and, 
being  new,  will  be  welcome. 

Gems  from  The  Little  Duke,  by  Lecocq. 

Galop.     D.  3.  Warren.  35 

Arrangement  of  one  of  the  pretty  airs  of  the 
Opera. 

6  Tone  Pictures.  Sudds,  ea.  35 

No.  1.     Contentment.     D6.  3. 

It  is  with  quite  a  contented  feeling  that  one 
will  try  this  again,  after  enjoying  its  melody 
once,  twice  or  thrice. 


Abbreviations.— Degrees  of  difficulty  nre  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  asC, 
B&,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  below 
or  above  the  staff.  Thus:'-C.  6.  c  to  E,"  means  "  Key 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  be- 
low, highest  letter,  E  on  the  4th  space. 
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5^01^  Si^t\  Bdliool^,  }^otI^h]  ^dl\ool^, 
The  High  School  Choir.    Emerson  &  Tilden. 

81.00;  per  doz.  9.00 

School  Song  Book.      (Girls' Normal  Schools.) 

C.  Everest.     60  cts. ;  per  doz.  G.OO 

Hour  of  Sin^in^.     Emerson  &  TildejJ. 

$1.00;  per  doz.  9.00 

Choice   Trios.     W.  S.  Tilden.  1.00  ;  per  doz.  9.00 

Sougs  for  three  Female  voices. 

The  Laurel  'Wreath,    w.  o.  Perkins. 

$1.00;     per  doz.  9.00 
Instructive  course,  and  music  in  parts. 

Beem's  Solfeggios.    •       ■       75  cts. ;  per  doz.  6.7.5 

lujtructive   course,   and  Italian  exercises   or  Solfeggios,   for 
Voice  Cultivation. 

The  above  are  the  work  of  skilful  hands,  and  one  or  the 
other  is  the  best  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  school  in 
which  a  book  is  needed. 


..50 
.50 
.35 

.75 


High  School  Choir.     (Mentioned  above.) 
Hour  of  Singing.      ■  Mentioned  above.) 
School  Song  Book       (Mentioned  above.) 

Grammar  School  Choir,    w.  s.  Tilden. 

60  cts.  ;  per  doz.  6.00 

For  the  upper  classes  of  Gi-ammar  Schools.      Suited   to  all 
varieties  of  "  school  "  voice. 

American  School  Music  Readers. 

Emerson  and  Tildkn. 
Book  III.     For  Tipper  Grammar  Classes. 
Book     II.     For  Younger  Grammar  Classes 
Book      I.     For  Primary  Schools. 

The  Song  Echo.     H.  S.  Perkins.     . 
Grammar  School  Classes. 

The  Song  Gardens.    Dr-  L.  Mason. 

Book  III.     Upper  Grammar  and  "High"  Classes.  $1.00 
Book    II.     Common  Schools.    ....         .80 

Book     I.     Primary  Schools.     ....         .50 

Well-known  graded  singers. 

Dr.  L.  Mason's  IViusic  Charts  may  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  any  books.  "Blackboai-d"  size.  Two  Volumes,  each 
with  30  Charts.     Each  $8.00. 

The  above  works  are  in  a  regular  graded  course.  The  fol- 
lowing are  general  collections,  made  for  ungraded  classes,  but 
may  be  used  to  advantage  anywhere  in  the  course. 

The  Whippoorwill.     W.  O.  Perkins.      . 

Cheerful  Voices.    L-  G.  Emerson. 

The  Mocking  Bird.      W.  O.  Perkins. 

The  Music  Teacher,    c.  Everest. 
Fairy  Voices.    W-  Dressler. 

Fairy  Echoes.     W.  Dressler. 

Our  Fa;vorite.     H.  P.  Danks. 
Merry  Chimes.    L-  O-  Emerson. 

Golden  Rohin.     W.  O.  Perkins.       . 
Mghtingale.     W.  O.  and  H.  S.  Perkins. 


.50 
.50 
..50 
.50 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.50 
..50 
.50 


Where  there  are  only  Male  Singers. 

Male  Voice  Glee  Book.     w.  o.  Pkrkins.       $1.00 

The  Glee  Hook  is  prefaced  by  a  good  instructive  course,  and 
has  many  fine,  short  4-part  sougs. 

Youii^  .Men's  Singing  Book.   li^of  &  Mason.  i.50 

The  Orpheon.      W.  O.  Perkins  &  A.  R.  IIallett.  l.OO 
With  an  instucrive  airangemciit  and  i^,  altogether  a  good  col- 
lection of  pieces  tor  ina)o  voices. 


Jj-< 


For 


Colleges, 


■i^catleinie^,    (&:d., 

Where  there  are  Students  of  both  s  jxes. 
The  Encore.      ^-  O-  Emkrson.       T-j  cts.  ;  per  doz.  7.50 

Perkins'  Singing  School.     \\'-   >-  I'krkins. 

7.">  cts.  ;  per  doz.  6.75 
Two  flue  class  books,  each  with  a  good  instructive  course,  and 
diffierc't  collections   of   attractive  songs,   duets,  tiios,   glees, 
tunes  luid  anthems  for  practice. 

Chorus  Choir  Instruction  Book. 

A.  N.  Johnson.     $1.38;  per  doz.  12.00 
Contains  minute  directions  for  Chorus  Training  and  Chorus 
Class  Singing,    with  26 )   pages   of  all   kinds    of  vocal  music, 
sacred  and  secular,  ibr  practice. 

In  coaaactioa  with  all  th3  preceding  miy  b)  maationed ; 

Carmina.  Colle^ensia.     H.  R.  Waife 

Cloth  83.00  ;  Gilt  4.00 

University  Songs.   h.R.Waub.  Cio.  2..50 ;  Gilt  3.oo 

Tlie  1  .st  boo'<  contains  part  of,  and  tlu  first  nearly  all  of  the 
cheoi-fiil  songs  that  enliven  the   tedium  of  College  life, 
lively  soir;s  for  any  of  the  higher  schooli. 


Are 


©ook^  foi'  f{efet^ei)de  ^  066h,^\o^U  li^e. 


Primary  Elements  of  Music. 

Dr.  H.  R.  Stbeeter. 

The  views  of  an  excellent  teacher,  with  exercises. 

Pauseron's  ABC,  Abridged . 

An  Italian  course,  with  splendid  Solfeggios. 

Wilhem's  Method  of  Teaching  Vocal 

Classes.    J-  Hcllah. 

.\n  English  method  of  teaching. 

Jackson's  Singing  Class  Manual. 

Has  been  much  used. 


.60 
1.00 

.60 
.75 


dai^tata,^  foi^  ^dl:\ool  3]<xl:\ifeitioi\^. 

Teachers  will  find  a  vast  increase  of  interest  in  singing  during  the 
use  of  these  "  Operettas." 

Flower  Festival  on  the  Batvhs  of  the  Rhine. 

J.  C.  Johnson.  .45 

Spring    Holiday.    C.  C.  Converse 76 

Quarrel    JLmong    Flowers.    Schoullkb 35 

Pic-iN'ic.    J-  K-  Thomas 1.00 

Festival  of  the  Rose.  J.  C.  Johnson.  ...  .30 
Twin  Sister's.  Saboni.  .58  Fairy  Bridal.  Hewitt.  .50 
Coronation,  or  Crown  of  Virtue.  Bordese.  .  .60 
Guardian  Angel,  or  Little  Mother.  Bobdese.  .50 
The  Flower  Qween.  Root.  .75  |  Civlpvit  Fay.  s;&n.  1.00 
Eoior  ill  Fairy  Land.  Schoelleb.  Bds.  T>  cts. ;  Papnr  .60 
Maud  Irving.  Dbbsbler.  .  .  Bds.  75  cts. :  Paper  .60 
Jfew  Year's  '^ Eve.  Schoellbe.  .  Bds.  75  cts. ;  Paper  .60 
Songs   of  the    Months.    'Wrbster K 


Tlie  above  books  are  for  sale  by  all  t.li(>  principal  music  dealers.    Any  book  mailad,  post-free,  for  retail  price. 

Published  by  OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 


CHAS.    H.    DITSON   &   COk, 

(Successors  to  J.  L.Peters.) 
843  Broadway,  Wew  York. 


LYON   &   HEALY, 
Chlcagro. 
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SHERMAN,  HYDE,  &  CO., 

San  Francisco. 


JAS.    E.    DITSON    i    CO., 

(Successors  to  I^'p  fe  Walker,) 
P]ill»<l«-lpbia. 
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I3SI"  S  LISOTS. 


3LIST   4. 


Sil\ia§l\IG    BOOKS    FOR    EVIALE    VOICES. 

In  conMcquence   of  tim    g>t*o!^re.i)4   of   Iftuiiical   culture,   ix  very  g'ratifj'ing^  «temaiii1   liaM  ariMen   for    Ifooks    of   tile    above    natur 
folluwin;;'  HiiMt  will   very   taappily   and  fully   provide   for    the   need*   of    Men'H   <iuartetii  and  ChoruseN, 


The 


THE  HARMONIA. 

By  L.  C.  Els  ON. 
A.  new  collection  of  Glees  or  Part-Songs,  with  Ger- 
man and  English  words.    The  music  is  of  the  best,  and 
the  division  into  five  separate   books  allows  the  pur- 
chase of  a  set  for  a  society  at  a  moderate  expense. 

Price,  Complete.  $2.50 

"       Piano  Hcore 80 

"       Four  Voice  Parts,  each 60 

It  is  really  diflScult  to  pet  up  a  really  good  book  with 
material  that  has  not  been  used  before.  Mr.  Elson  has 
"  tamed  this  position"  by  obtaining  music  from  original 
sources,  and  by  using  his  own  well  known  talent  for 
translating. 

Amongthe  Authors'  names  one  recognizes  the  honored 
ones  of  Abt  and  Kreutzer,  but  in  the  main  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  less  familiar  ones  of  Storcli,  Schroeter, 
Koschat,  Veit,  Neumann,  Billeter,  Nessler,  Schaeffer, 
Zedtler,  Witt,  Gen6e,  Englesburg,  and  Lichner. 
No.  1.    Evening  Repose.    (Albend  ist  ea.) 
"    2.    The  Heavens  so  blue.  (Der  Himmel  so  blau.) 
"    3.    A  Joyous  Heart.    (Freue  dich,  mein  liebes 

Herz  I) 
'*    4.    Three  Gipsies.    (Die  drei  Zigeuner.) 
■*    6.    How  pleasant  to    wander.    (Wie    schon  ist 

doch.) 
"    G.    Deserted  am  I.    (Verlassen  bin  I !) 
"    7.    Good  Counsel.    (Gate  Rath.) 
**    8.    What   better  can    there    be.    (Wors   kann 

wohl  lieber.) 
"    9.    My  Mother  Tongue.    (Mutter-Sprache. 
**  10.    Cheerfulness.    (Frohsinn.)    Vocal  March. 
*'  11.    The  H  'rring  and  the  Oyster.    (Der  verliebte 

Haring.) 
"  12.    The  Chafer  and  the    flower.      (Der    Kafer 

und  die  Blume.) 
"  13.    The  useless  man.    (Du  Tost.) 
"  14.    Parting.    (Abschied.) 
"  15.    The  Soldier's  Return.    (D'Hamkehr.) 
•*  16.    The  Tear.    (Die  Thrane.) 
"17.    FlowMetso  gay.    (Bluemchen  am  Hag.) 
"  18.    But  Thee  !  (Nur  Du  !) 
"  19.    The  Corinthian.    (Da  Karntnerbua.) 
"  20.    Appioachof  Spring.    (Fruehlingsnahen. 
'*  21.    Quartets  must  have  Four.      (Zum  Quartet 

gehoren  Vier.) 
"  22.    Serenade.    (Staendchen.) 
"  23.    Soft  Tones  within  the  Woodland  ring.      (Es 
rauscht  im  Laube.) 


The  Boylston  Club  Collection 

of  German  and  English  Four  Part  Son^s  for  Male 
Voices.  This  is  a  first-class  collection,  filling  200  pages, 
and  containing  40  capital  pieces,  all  of  which  pieces 
have  been  tested  by  the  Boylston  Club.  The  authors' 
are;  Macfarren,  Goring,  Sullivan,  Schubert,  Esser, 
Adam,  Rubinstein,  Van  Bree,  Benedict,  Kaser,  Monk, 
Abt,  Schumann,  SpofEorth,  Smart,  Billeter,  Harte, 
Gen6e,  Franke,  Seifert,  Nessler,  Liszt,  Sodermann, 
Neumann  and  Kinkel.    Price  $1.50. 


CONTENTS. 


Autumn. 

Autumn  Sunset. 

Beleaguered. 

Beneath  the  Evenings. 

Beginning  of  Spring. 

Comrades  in  Arms. 

Calm  Sea. 

Chorus,  St.  Cecilia's  Day. 

Drinking  Song. 

Eveninj:  Song. 

Good  Night,  Beloved. 

German  Patrimony. 

German  SprinL-'. 

GijDSy  Lifp. 

Hail,  Smil  n  ni. 

Homew-ird  \\  ^     ii. 

Hymn  to  -Mu-)..-. 

I  long  for  Thee. 

Legend  of  the  Rhine. 

Lotus  Flower. 


Latin  Drinking  Song. 

Long  Day  Closes. 

Love  Song. 

More  and  More. 

Morning  Walk. 

Nosegay. 

Night  watch.    Swiss. 

Over  the  Tree-tops. 

Post-horn. 

Feasant's  Wedding  March. 

Stars  with  the  Voyager. 

Sea-song. 

Spring  is  Come. 

Soldier's  Joy. 

Spring  Son?. 

Soldier's  Farewell. 

Song  of  Freedom. 

Schubert's  Serenade. 

Vintage  Song. 

Weimar  Polka  Song. 


SIX   FOUR    PART   SONGS. 

For  Male  Voices.  By  "W.  J.  D.  Leavitt.  Price,  completej 

50  cents.    Separate  as  below. 
They  are  new,  fresh,  and  spirited. 

1.  Blest  be  the  Ground  .  6c.    4.  Hymn  before  Battle  lOo 

2.  Bell  Song 8o.    C.  In  the  Woods      .    .  lOe, 

3.  Soldiers'  Chorus  6.  B.acchanalo     .    .    .  lOo. 

(March),    ....  8c. 


THE  APOLLO. 

Part-Songs  op  Glees  for  MALE  VOICES. 

Pkice,  $3.50. 
The  part-songs  here  mentioned  are  full-grown  ones, 
finch  as  are  not  too  stinted  for  room.  Thus,  one  of  the 
longest  needs  16  pages  for  development,  and  a  few 
others  8  to  10  pages.  A  few  such  pieces  will  fill  a 
book,  and  they  must  be  chosen,  not  for  their  number, 
but  for  the  choice  quality. 

CONTENTS. 

1.  HYMN  TO  MUSIC By  Zachner. 

Upon  thy  threshold  kneeleth  the  master, 

2.  STUDENT'S  SONG By  Ziszt. 

Covers  13  pages  with  comic  moralizing  on  love, 

and  rats. 

"  Once  had  a  rat  a  cellar  nest." 

3.  ON  THE  RHINE By  JSMcken. 

A  glee  of  16  pages,  all  about  the  glorious  German 

River,  and  the  fair  nymph  Lurley  on'its  cliffs. 
■'  She  singeth  no  more  ." 

4.  RHINE  WINE  SONG By  B.  Franz. 

Probably  no  German  poet  can  forbear  to  sing  of 

the  Tine  clad  hills  of  his  favorite  stream.    8  pages. 
"  Hurrah  !  Hurrah  !  The  Rhine." 

6.    THE   WOODS By  S.  Better. 

A  musical  poem  of  10  pages  in  length,  and  of  un- 
common beauty. 

"  Then  blast  of  horn  echoes  around." 

6.  THE  SPARROW'S  TWITTER By  T.  Otto. 

The  notes  of  the  singing  sparrows  are  woven  prettily 

into  the  music.    5  pages. 

"  One  laughing,  said,  'twas  better  yet." 

7.  SWAN  SONG By  S^.  Tru7m. 

The  dying  day,  and  the  dying  swan  are  mentioned. 

5  pages. 

8.  LIGHT  !  MORE  LIGHT By  Liszt. 

Has  a  character  of  grandeur,  brightened  by  the  fre- 
quent repetitions  of  "  Light !  "    Fills  10  pages. 

9.  TO  THE  VIRGIN By  Lachner. 

An  "  Ave  Maria  "  arranged  for  chorus.    8  pages. 

10.  BUGLE  SONG By  Hatton. 

Tennyson's  poem  set  to  music,  very  beautiful.    8 

pages. 

"  Blow  !  Bugle,  Blow  ! " 

11.  THE  POET'S  JOr 6ade. 

What  the  poet  thought,  and  saw. 

Eleven  other  Glees  of  equal  beauty  complete  this 
collcctiuu. 


MALE  VOICE  GI^EE  BOOK. 

Price  $1.00.    By  W.  G.  Pebkiss. 

A  fine  collection,  containing  the  following  new  fea- 
tures. 

1.  There  is  a  short  elementary  course. 

2.  The  glees  are  generally  short,  and  are  quite  easy. 

3.  Beside  the  glees,  there  are  about  40  pieces  of 
Sacred  Music,  includmg  many  popular  psalm  tunes 
arranged  for  Male  Voices. 

CONTENTS. 

After  the  battle Weber 

A  legend  of  the  Rhine Smart 

America •  •  ■ 

A  nation's  day  is  breaking Weber 

A  Light  at  sea German 

A  strong  fortress Luther 

Centennial  Song Perkins 

Chamounix Call 

Christmas  Chimes 

Columbia,  the  gem  of  the  ocean 

Come,  brothers,  tune  the  lay Tyrolean 

Decoration  day Perkins 

Evening " 

Evening  Song Bank 

Evening  by  the  seaside German 

Farewell SchuU 

Farewell,  ray  mountain  home Saroni 

Farewell,  thou  lovelv  forest  glade Perkins 

Festival  Song..  Folks-Song^ 

Firmly  stand,  my  native  Und .Naffeli 

Fleeting  pleasure 

Foie-t  ilowers German 

Good  niglit Perkins 

Antl  110  other  pieces  of  equal  beauty. 


BUCK'S  SIX  SONGS. 

Fob  Male  Voices. 

Voice  Parts,  each  50  cts.;  Score  75  cts ;   Complete  $2.60. 

First-class  Glees,  by  DimXiEY  BUCK. 

1.  Huzza.  4.    At  Midnight. 

2.  In  Absence.  6.    On  Tree-top  high. 

3.  Come  in  the  Stilly  Night,  »     ov.  =._=_':,    *= 


6.    She  is  mine ! 


Mendelssohn's   Four   Part   Songs. 

A  collection  so  celebrated  as  to  need  no  description. 
Complete,   4  Voice   Parts   and  Piano  Score 

Cloth $3.00 

Vocal  Parts,  4  books Each,    0.75 

Vocal  Parts.    Tenor,  Tenor,  Bass  and  Bass  to- 
gether     0.75 

Vocal  Parts,  4  books  together 2.60 

Piano-forte  Score i.oo 

This  is  a  most  convenient  arrangement  of  the  cele- 
brated Songs,  each  part  having  its  own  book,  if  wanted, 
and  the  whole  combined,  for  them  who  need  that  form. 


THE  SINGING  FESTIVAL.^  (SANGERFEST). 

A  Collection  of  Trios,  Quartets,  Glees,  Choruses,  etc. 
Arranged  by  fV.IK.DIlESSXEIt.    $1.60. 

Here  is  abundant  provision  for  Male  Voices,  belong- 
ing either  to  American  or  Foreign  born  singers.  About 
40  of  the  Glees  have  German  and  English  words;  a  few 
French  or  Italian  and  English  words,  and  a  large  num- 
ber have  English  words  only.  Many  iave  Piano  or 
Flute,  Violin  or  Guitar  Accompaniment,  and  many  are 
sung  without  Accompaniment.  Then  there  are  Rounds, 
Three-Part  and  Five-Part  Songs;  Christmas,  Comic, 
Patriotic,  Hunting,  Temperance,  Easter,  New  Year  and 
other  kinds  of  Songs;  and,  in  fact,  all  the  plenty  and 
variety  that  will  go  in  240  large  pages. 

AMPHION  (THE).  A  Collection  of  Four,  Five, 
and  Stx-Part  Songs.    In  5  hooks,  viz  : 

Piano  Score,  and  4  Vocal  Parts,  each  part  being  in  a 
book  by  itself.  Original  and  selected,  with  piano  ac- 
companiment ad  lib.  Words  written  chiefly  by  H.  A. 
CI.ARKE.  Selected  and  Arranged  by  JT.  E. 
OOnX.!).    Full  Vocal  Parts  and 

Piano  Score  (5  Books) $5.00 

Pianoforte  Score 1.50 

Separate  Vocal  Parts    4  Books 4.00 

Separate  Vocal  Parts.    4  Books Each,  1.26 

There  are  about  80  pieces,  all  of  a  high  order,  and 
mostly  by  the  best  German  and  English  Composers^ 
Abt,  Muller,  Mohring,  Kreutzer,  Nenkomm,  Hatton, 
Bamby,  etc. 

ARION  (THE).  A  Collection  of  Four-Part  Songs, 
in  separate  Vocal  Parts,  with  Piano  Score,  each  part 
being  in  a  book  by  itself.  Mainly  to  be  sung  without 
Accompaniment.  Compiled  by  JTOHN'  D.  WM.Ii- 
X.ARD. 
The  Four  Vocal  Parts,  and  Piano   Score,  (5 

books) $4.00 

Separate  Vocal  Parts 1.00 

Separate  Vocal  Parts,  4  Books 3.B0 

Piano-forte  Score 1.50 

The  "  Arion,"  like  the  "  Amphion,"  contains  Part- 
Songs,  of  sterling-goodness,  by  the  best  Composers. 
■There  are  about  70  pieces,  mostly  gems  from  the  Ger- 


YOUNG  MEN'S  SINGING  BOOK.  By  ceo.  r. 

ROOX  and  XiOlTEEI,  mASOKT.    $1.50. 

A  Collection  of  Music  intended  for  use  in  Colleeea, 
Theological  Seminaries,  and  the  Social  circle.  Con- 
sisting of:  Part  I.— The  Singing  School.  Part  II.— Glees 
and  Part-Songs.  Part  III.— Choir  Tunes.  Part  IV.— 
Congregational  Tunes.    Part  V.— Anthems,  Chants,  etc. 


GENTLEMAN'S  GLEE  BOOK.    By  KOWEKl 

M  ASOX.    SL.'iO.     A  well  selected  collection  of  Glees, 
principally  German. 


JUBILEE  COLLECTION.  Fob  Male  Voices. 
This  includes  a  large  number  of  popular  pieces,  pub- 
lished separately,  in  pamphlet  form,  and  costinir  6  ct.«., 
8  cts.,  10  cts.  or  12  cts.  apiece,  accortiing  to  the  length. 
In  this  form,  glees  and  quartets  are  much  sought  for. 


PART;SONGS  FOR  MALE  VOICES.    By  M. 

M.  CROSS.  12  4-part  Songs,  prepared  for  the  Or- 
pheus Club  of  Philadelphia.  Music  by  approved  coin- 
posers.    Cloth  $1.00;  Boards  75  cts. 


Sample   copies   of  any   of  the   above  books  mailed  to   any  address,  post-free,   for  the  RetaO.  Price. 


Chas.  H.  Sitson  &  Co. 

843  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


Lyon  &  Healy, 

CHICAGO. 


PUBLISHED   BY 

OLIVER  DilSON  &  CO. 

BOSTON. 
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Sherman,  Hyde  &  Co., 

SAN  FRANCISGD. 


J.  E.  Ditson  &  Co., 

922  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILA. 


wi%M^  Jmtrnal  of  JHusk 


Whole  No.  981. 


BOSTOI^,  SATURDAY,  ISTOY.  23,  1878.        Vol.  XXXYIII.  ]So.  17. 


D  wight's   Jourkal    of   Music, 

Published  every  other  Saturday 
OLIVEK,    IDITSODXr    Ss    CO. 

451  Washiiigton  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

JOHN      S.      DWIGHT,      BDITOE. 


^S"TERMS.— If  mailed  or  called  for,  $2.00  per  annum; 
delivered  by  carriers,  $2.50.    Payment  in  advance. 

Advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  the  following  rates  : 
One  insertion  per  line  30  cents. 
Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line,  20  cents. 
Special  rates  for  yearly  cards. 

•t.  8.  spoolsrer,  printer,  17  province  st. 
Madame  E.  SEILER'S 

SCHOOL  OF  VOCAL  ART, 

1104  IValnut  St.,  Pbilailelithia. 

Instmction  by  Madame  E.  Seiler,  and  an  efficient 
corps  of  Teachers.  [2-lyr] 

New  England  Conseryatory  of  Mnsic. 

BOSTON  MUSIC  H4LL. 
Seventj'-iive  SIniinent  Xnstractors. 

Larf;est  Music  School  in  the  "World. 
18,000    PUPILS 

since  its  orianization in  1867.  Instruction  in  all  branch- 
es, by  the  inost  eminent  artists  and  teachers,  to  pupils 
in  every  staj^e  of  advancement,  in  private  and  in  small 
ulasses.  Collateral  advantages,  consisting  ol  Lectures, 
Concerts,  and  General  Exercises,  equivalent  to  I'S.* 
LESSONS  EACH  TERM,  Tuition  exceptionally  low. 
Evening  classes.    Situations  procured  for  pupils. 

OPEiy    AXili    VHE    YEAR. 
Terms  begin  in  September,  November,   February  and 
April,  respectively. 

For  Circulars  giving  full  information  of  the  Con- 
servatory, the  COHESE  OF  Music  (Boston  University), 
the  New  England  Mhsioai,  Bueeau,  and  the  Normal 
Musical  Institute,  address 

E.  XOCTHTKE,  Music  Hall.  Boston. 
SITUATIONS  PROCURED. 
Music  Teachers,  Organists,  Choristers,  Choir  Singers 
and  Concert  Soloists  desiring  engagements  are  invited 
to  register  their  names  with  the  NEW  ENGLAND  MU- 
SICAL BUREAU.  Connections  extensive.  Facilities 
unrivalled.    Atidress  (enclosing  stamp): 

E.  XOVROTEE,  IHanagrer. 
[3]  Music  Hall,  Boston.  Mass. 

EDWARD  SCHUBERTH    &  CO., 

Mc  PuWisiiers,  Inmorlers  and  Dealers. 

"  All  the  latest  Publications." 
23  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK. 

969  Broadway  Side,  bet.  15th  and  16th  Sts. 


Music  Teaohers  will  Do  Well 

TO     XTSE 

For  PIANO  SCHOLARS,  lasofl's  Piaiiofopte  TecMcs 

($2.50)  a  book  of  sterling  merit,  with  about  500  Tech- 
nical Exercises,  wh;ch  may  be  expanded  to  many 
thousands,  if  desired,  Admirably  prepared  by  "Wm. 
Mason,  assisted  by  W.  S.  B.  Matthews. 


THE  HA! 


This  is  the  Harmonious  title  of  a  new  Male  Voice 
book  of  Glees,  Quartets,  &c.  It  is  entirely  new,  having 
been  prepared  and  translations  furnished  by  Mr.  L.  C. 
Elson,  from  new  and  fresh  materials. 

GERMAN  AND  ENGLISH  WORDS. 
4  Voice  Parts,  each  60  cts. 
Piano  Score,  80  cts. 
Complete,  $2.60. 

Published  by 

OLIVER    DITSON    &   CO., 

BOSTOir,  miafS. 


THE 


^  Weekly  }J[u^{6^'[  f^kj)ei', 

ISSUED    EVEKX    SAXUMMAX. 

Price,  Two  Dollars  per  Year  in  Advance. 

The  "  OTUSICAI.  M,ECO»»  "  is  a  paper  for 
all.  The  Musical  gossip  of  the  cities,  the  movements 
of  Musical  stars  ana  celebrities,  little  Musical  items  of 
interest,  correspondence  from  teachers  and  leaders, 
records  of  matter  in  the  interest  of  Singing  Schools, 
Choirs,  Societies,  Choruses,  Conventions,  Sunday 
Schools,  Day  Schools,  Colleges,  Quartets  of  Male  and 
Mixed  Voices,  small  doses  ox  Theory,  and  good  advice. 
Queries  and  the  answers,  possibly  little  challenges  to 
incite  spirited  debates  ou  disputed  points,  with  possibly 
a  little  oil  to  soothe  too  stormy  controversy  ;  —  these 
and  other  things,  are  expected  constantly  to  enliven 
and  make  attractive  the  columns  of  the  paper. 

But,  in  addition,  there  arc  six  pages  of  carefully  sel- 
ected Music  in  each  Number.  This  makes  Three  hun- 
dred and  Twelve  pages  per  year,  or  something  like 
Thirty  Dollars'  worth. 

Advertisements  are  limited  to  subjects  of  interest  to 
Musical  people,  and  include  Cards  of  the  best  Music 
Schools  and  Conservatories. 

Subscriptions,  payable  in  advance,  are  best  for  a  year, 
but  will  be  taken  for  shorter  periods. 

PUBLISHED    BY 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  Co.,  BOSTON. 


CHAS.  b:.  nXTSOlV  &  Co., 

S4;3  Broaflway,  IVeiv  Yoi-ib. 

T.  E.  nixsoiy  &,  Co.. 

033  Clieiitniit  Street,  Pbilaaleliiliia. 


lyovello's  Publications. 

The  most  striking  and  popular  Choruses  of 
the  Oratorios,  the  Operas,  favorite  Cantatas, 
Odes,  Masses,  etc.,  etc.,  added  to  which  are 
large  numbers  of  separate  Anthems,  Canticles, 
Glees,  and  Four-Part  Songs. 

These  very  convenient  publications,  (a  thous- 
and or  more  in  number),  include  almost  every 
good  thing  in  Chorus  form  that  can  be  called 
for.  The  prices  of  most  of  them  vary  from  3  to 
15  cents  per  copy. 

Novello's   Octavo  Editions 

of  Services  by  Modern  Composers.  Sixty  Servi- 
ces, or  Parts  of  Services,  by  first-rate  Englisli 
composers.  The  Credos,  Te  Deums,  Jubilates, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  also  published  separately. 

Novello's  Part-Song  Book. 

Second  Series.  A  Collection  of  Four-part  Songs 
and  Madrigals,  by  Modern  Composers. 

There  are  Twenty  volumes  in  the  series,  each 
containing  6  to  8  of  the  best  Part-Songs.  Sepa- 
rately, 6  cts.  to  15  cts.  Each  book  or  volume  .50 
cts. 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co., 

0.  H.  DITSON  &  00„  J.  E.  DITSON  &  00., 

New  York.  Phila, 

SOLE    AGENTS 

For  tlie  Uniteil  States  for  Noyello's  PiiWicatious. 


^m  §ixm  im  §ovmhtx. 


V  0  0  AL . 

Sister,  since  I  met  thee  last.     (Die 
Sohwester.)     E  minor  and  major. 
4.     E  to  F.  Kjerulf.  35 

Through  the  long  Days.    B6.    3.    d  to  F. 

Boon.  30 
I  roamed  o'er  the  Sea.     (Ich  fahr  iiber 

Meer. )     D  minor.     3.     d  to  D.     Kjerulf.  30 
The  Way  thro'  the  "Wood.    C.    4.     d  to  a. 

Madame  Dolby.  50 
Speak  not  a  Word  of  coldness.  Ab.  3.  E  to  F. 

Keens.  30 
Draw  near,  O  holy  Dove.     Quartet  and  Solo. 

D.     3.     d  to  E.  Bru.'ih.  30 

She  haunts  me  like  a  happy  Dream.    G.    3. 

c  to  E.  Musgrave.  30 

Faithful  Love.     A.     3.     d  to  E.  Karl.  30 

Nazareth.     F.    4.     c  to  g,  Gounod.  50 

Never  coming  Back  any  More.     G.     2. 

d  to  D.  MacLane.  30 

My  Lass.  Baritone  Song.  C.  3.  a  to  E.  Diehl.  40 
Over  the  Shadowy  River.    E6,    3.    b  to  d. 

Howe.  30 
Herald  of  Summer.     Quartet.     G.  3.    c  to  g. 

Buffington.  40 
Sailor's  Prayer.     (II  Marinaro).      E6.    5. 

b  to  E.  Mattel  40 


3. 


Instrnmental. 

Crystal  Waltz.  D.  3. 
Nonpareil  March.  E6. 
Gavotte  No.  2.  G.  3, 
Night  Winds  Tale  of  the  Past. 

de  Salon.     F.    4. 
La  Belle  Brunette  Galop.  G.  3. 
Boston  Sehottisch.     D.     3. 
American  Belle  Polka.     F.  3. 


Wilson.  35 
Boi/d.  30 
Boeder.  30 
Morceau 

Karl.  40 

Stuckenholz.  40 

Karl.  30 

Charles.  30 

Cuckoo  Polka.    4  hands.     F.     3.      Maylath.  35 
Bright  Flowers.     Six  Easy  and  Melodious 

Pieces.  H.  Lichner.     Each,  30 

No.  1.     Carnation.     C.     2. 
Wild  Oats  Galop.     G.    2.  Karl.  40 

Nameless  Waltzes.  3.  Steinberger.  75 

Hop,  Hop,  Galop.  G.    3.  Herzmann.  30 

Sounds  from  the  Pacific  (Klange  vom  slillen 

Ocean)  Waltzes.  4.  Schulenburg.  75 

Bric-a-Brac  Waltzes.  3.  M.  A.  S.  P.  30 

Keed  Organ  Melodies.    Bj  W.H.  Clarke,  each  30 
T-T     1    ( Amaryllis.     D.  4. 
^°-  ^' ]  First  Love.     Eft.  2. 
Recollection.  Eomanza.  G.  3.  E  to  g.    Stone.  80 
Color-Guard  March  and  Chorus.     F.     3. 

Morris.  75 
Valse  Brillante,  from  "  Bells  of  CornevlUe." 

E6.  3.  Eicka7-ds.  50 

Fantasie,  from  "Bells  of  Corneville."    4. 

Various  keys.  Lott.  80 

Benefice  Quadrille.        3.  Besch.  40 

Knigbts  of  Honor  March.  P.      3. 

Mary  A.  Knight.  30 
Chimes  of  Normandy.    By  Planquette. 

Rondo  Valse.  A6.    3.  EichanU.  60 

No.  5.     O,  ye  Tears  1    C.  2.  Smallwood.  40 

"    8.    When  Sparrows  build.  C.  2.     "  40 

Books. 

Clarke's  Harmonic  School  for  the 

Organ.  By  Wm.  Horatio  Clarke.  3.00 

Johnson's  Mbthoij^kor  Harmony. 

By  A.  N.  Joh7ison. 

Progressive  and  Complete  Method  for 
THE  Goitar.      By  N.  P.  B.  Curliss.  $3.00 


Music  BY  Mail. — Music  is  eeiit  by  mail,  the  expenee 
being  one  cent  for  every  two  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof, 
one  or  two  cent"  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music.  Pereous 
at  a  dietanco  will  And  the  conveyance  a  eavln^  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
these  rates. 


PWIGHT'S     JOURlSrAL    OF    MUSIC. 


Awarded  to  L.  POSTAWKA  &  CO.,  Cambridgeport, 
Mass.  The  United  States  Centennial  Commission  an- 
nounces the  following  as  the  basis  of  an  Award  to  Loois 
PosTAWKA  &  Co.,  Cambridfjeport,  Mass.,  for  PJCAIVO 
SKOOJb.  Report.— For  ingenuity  of  construction,  and 
firmness  and  immovability  when  in  use. 

A.  T.  GOSHOEN,  Director-General 
[SEALl.  J-  E.  HAWLET,  President. 

Attest:  J.  L.  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 
•'  W©  think  the  Stool  one  of  the  best  ever  offered  to  the 
public.  STEINWAT  &  SONS,  New  York. 


MES.    FLORA    E.    BARKY,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.    124  Chandler  St. , 
near  Columbus  Avenue. 

Tl/TTTCfTpc  Realizing  how  much  time  and  effort  are 
lYLUoXUi  consumed,  both  by  Professionals  and 
Amateurs,  in  the  search  for  good  music,  in  sufficient 
number  and  variety  for  the  constant  demand.  Miss 
Brown  offers  her  assistance  in  selecting  it,  for  teaching 
or  concert  purposes,  or  to  increase  private  repertoires. 
This  has  been  done  successfully  in  England,  and  fills  a 
great  need  here. 

References;— Mr.  "Wm.  H.  Sherwood,  Rev.  Dr.  C.  A. 
Bartol. 

MISS  MARIE  A.  BROWN, 

P.  O.  Box  900,  Boston. 

N.B.— Not  an  agency,  nor  carried  on  in  the  interest  of 
any  firm.  968 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO., 

Publishers  of  Music  and  Music  Books.  Dealers 
in  Pianos,  Reed  Organs,  and  all  other  Musical 
Instruments,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 

449  &  4:S1   ^FaHbingrton  Street,    Boston. 

C.H.  DITSON  &  CO., 

[SirCCESSOBS  TO  J.  L.  PETEBS,] 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
843  Broadway,  ]Vew  York. 

[STTCCESSOES    TO    LEE    &    WALKER,! 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music 
and  Musical  Merchandise. 

OS3  Ctaentnut  Street,  Pbiladelpbia. 

The  above  three  stores  have  close  connections, 
so  that  the  same  music  and  the  same  music 
books  may  be  seen  and  are  for  sale  in  each 
store;  as  also  in  the  stores  of  the  following 
special  Agents : 

Music  Publishers,  and  Wholesale    and  Retail 
Dealers  in  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musical 
Instruments,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
The  largest  stock  in  the  North  West. 
Cbicag'o,  III. 

Sherman,  Hyde  &  Co., 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Music,  Music 
Books,  Musical  Instruments  and  Musical  Mer- 
chan  ise. 

San  franciaco. 


Oliver  Ditson  &  Go's 

Bools  fir  tie  Fall  Cmjaip 

OF    1878. 


MUSIC     TEACHERS 

are,  of  course,  anxious  to  procure  for  their  pupils  the 
best  Methods  for  the  Piano,  Organ,  or  other  instru- 
ments, or  for  the  Voice.  Still,  it  is  well  understood 
that  a  good  instruction  book,  that  a  teacher  has  by 
heart,  and  knows  exactly  how  to  use,  and  how  to  get 
over  its  deficiencies,  is  generally  to  be  preferred  to  a 
new  one,  eyen  if  that  has  some  advantages  over  the 
other.  Those  beginning  to  teach  will  naturally  be  glad 
to  be  introduced  at  once  to  the  most  approved  books. 

DXTSOBT  &  CO.,  publish  Five  very  valuable  and 
undoubtedly  excellent  Piano-forte  Instructors.  It 
makes  little  difference,  commercially  speaking,  to  the 
firm,  which  volume  is  purchased.  They  cheerfully  give 
the  good  points  of  each,  and  furnish  the  one  which 
each  person  may  prefer.  Not  to  produce  confusion,  only 
two  are  here  mentioned,  and  others  will  take  their  turn, 
to  be  introduced.  The  publishers  naturally  take  pride 
in  their  first  great  standard  book, 

EICHiBDSON'S  NEW  METHOD  for  the  PIASO-FOETE. 

This  book  has  been  many  times  revised.  It  is  as 
nearly  free  from  errors  as  a  book  can  be,  and  has  been 
improved,  from  time  to  time,  at  the  suggestion  of  emi- 
nent teachers.  It  is  also  enriched  by  the  addition  of 
tables  of  Scales,  in  convenient  form,  by  Czemy's  gen- 
ial and  useful  letters,  and  by  Schumann's  valuable 
Maxims.  Truly  a  safe  book  to  use  !  About  300,000 
copies  have  been  sold,  and  the  demand  is  steady. 
Price  $3.26. 

Teachers  should  be  careful  to  order  this  book  by  its 
full  title.  Another  book  with  a  somewhat  similar  title 
is  frequently  palmed  upon  the  unsuspecting  teacher. 
It  is  not,  however,  by  any  means,  Richardson's  New 
Method  for  the  Piano-forte. 

Another  and  newer  book,  has  also  strong  claims  on  the 
patronage  of  teachers.    It  is 

CLARKE'S    NEW   METHOD   FOB  THE  PIANO- 
By  Hugh  A.  Clarke. 

The  book  pleases  at  once  by  its  sensible  and  beauti- 
ful arrangement.  It  is  one  of  the  kind  that  one  likes 
at  first  sight,  and  a  closer  investigation  reveals  an  ex- 
haustive analysis  of  the  scales  and  chords,  and  a  care- 
fully selected  series  of  studies  from  the  great  masters. 
Many  thousand  copies  are  in  use.    Price  $3.25. 


A  new  and.  most  valuable  book  of  materials  for  the 
teachers  use  is 

MASON'S  SYSTEM  OF  TECHNICAL  EXEECISES, 

By  William  Mason  and  W.  S.  B.  Matthews.    Price 
$2.50. 

The  first  named  gentleman  is  one  of  the  best  players 
in  the  country,  and  records  his  own  experience  in  these 
well  arranged  Technics.  Both  the  compilers  are  ex- 
perienced teachers. 


For  Singing  Schools 

Are  provided  two  new  and  excellent  books.  One  might 
do,  but  tastes  and  circumstances  vary,  and  these  two  are 
BO  different  in  their  methods,  that  one  is  sure  to  please 
where  the  other  does  not,  and  thus  both  may  occupy  the 
entire  field. 

Onward ! 

Is  the  title  of  L.  O.  Emekson's  new  Singing  School 
Book.  A  good  and  complete  elementary  course  occtt- 
pies  66  pages,  with  110  Practical  Exercises,  about  60 
pages  of  fine  Glees  and  Part-Songs,  60  Hymn  Tunes, 
and  15  Anthems.  All  of  the  best  quality,  and  well 
arranged.    Price  75  cents,  or  $7.60  per  dozen. 

Johnson's  Method  for  Singing  Classes, 

By  A.  N.  Johnson,  is  a  book  of  admirable  simplicity 
and  clearness  of  explanation,  and  is  endorsed  by 
practical  Singing  School  teachers  as  of  the  best.  77 
Airs  for  practice,  40  Hymn  Tunes,  16  Anthems,  and  24 
Glees  and  4-Part  Songs,  all  intimately  united  with  the 
instructions,  forming  a  perfect  and  easy  Method  for 
teaching  the  Notes.  The  moderate  price  is  in  its 
favor.    Price  60  cents,  or  $6  per  dozen. 


Sabbath  School  Song  Books. 

Good  News. 

This  charming  Sabbath  School  Songster  has  won  a 
multitude  of  friends,  and  needs  no  praise  from  those 
who  have  heard  its  sweet  melodies.  But  all  should 
tryit— and  be  pleased;  the  young  singers  are  sure  to 
be.  "It  may  be  fair;"  "Beautiful  Gate;"  and  "Hear 
Him  calling; "  are  three  of  the  270  glad  songs,  which 
make  the  use  of  Good  News  a  perpetual  joy.  Price 
35  cents. 

Shining  River, 

Is  a  book  of  the  same  nature  and  general  excellence 
as  "  Good  News,"  and  differs  only  as  the  tastes  of 
composers  equally  good  will  differ.  Let  your  girls 
and  boys  sail  on  this  "  shining  river,"  making  the 
way  vocal  with  sweet  and  pure  lyrics  like  "Beautiful 
Vale;  "  "  Shining  Land;  "  or  "  Like  the  Stars."  Price 
35  cents. 

Choral  Praise, 

Is  a  collection  of  Chants,  Songs  and  short  Anthems, 
for  Episcopal  Sabbath  Schools.  The  beauty  of  its 
contents  will  commend  it  to  any  denomination.  Price 
20  cents. 


For  Church  Choirs  and  Organists. 

The  Church  Offering. 

By  L.  O.  Emerson.  Clergymen  and  Organists  con- 
nected with  Episcopal  Churches  pronounce  it  tha 
BEST  collection  ever  made  for  Episcopal  Choikb. 
Contains  10  Sentences,  6  Venites,  14  Glorias,  3  Gloria 
in  Excelsis,  5  Jubilates,  &c.,  &c.,  a  great  variety  of 
each  kind,  all  in  Anthem  form.  Also,  the  whole  In 
Chant  form.  Also,  abundant  music  for  Festivals. 
"  The  Church  Offering,"  considered  as  an  Anthem 
Book,  is  also  one  of  the  best  ever  published  for 
Choirs  of  all  denominations.  Price  $1.25  or  $12  per 
dozen. 

The  Salutation 

By  L.  O.  Emerson,  and 

ZiON 

By  W.  O.  Perkins,  are  excellent  standard  books  for 
Choirs.    Each  $12  per  dozen. 

Clarke's  Harmonic  School  for  the  Organ. 

By  Wm.  H.  Clarke,  is  a  new  and  magnificent  In- 
struction Book  for  those  who  wish  to  play  the  Organ 
(Pipe  or  Reed)  in  Church,  is  full  of  fine  music  for 
practice  or  enjoyment,  forms  a  taste  for  the  best  kind 
of  Organ  Music  and  has  the  unique  and  special 
merit  of  preparing  the  learner  to  compose  and  ex- 
temporize Interludes  and  Voluntaries,  as  well  as  to 
play  them.    Price  $3.00. 


Musical  Societies 

Will  of  course,  keep  up  their  practice  of  Standard  Ora- 
torios and  Cantatas.  Full  descriptions  of  all  these  will 
be  furnished  on  application.  As  a  good,  new  book, 
procure 

Festival  Chorus  Book. 

By  J.  p.  Cobb.    A  fine  selection  of  Sacred  and  Secn- 
lar  Choruses,  by  a  successful  Concertist   and  Con- 
vention holder.    Price  $12  per  dozen. 
Or,  make  seiections  from 

Ditson  &  Co's  Octavo  Choruses. 

Many  Hundreds,  including 
Jubilee  Collection  of  Glees,  4-part  songs,  &c. 
Oratorio  Choruses.  From  all  the  Oratorios. 
Sacred  Selections,  Quartet  or  Chorus,  Sac- 
red Music. 
Opera  Choruses.  From  the  Standard  Operas. 
German  4-part  songs,  Ac. 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  great  demand  has  arisen 
for  Chorus  Music  in  separate,  or  pamphletform.  This 
demand  has  been  met  by  the  publication  of  not  far 
from  a  thousand  separate  pieces.  Catalogues  cheer- 
fully furnished  on  application. 

If  a  choir  wish  a  new  opening  piece,  it  is  easily  pro- 
cured and  sent.  Price  about  6,  8,  or  10  cents  per  copy, 
thus  giving  a  set  for  a  choir  for  from  30  centstoadol- 
1  ar,  accordmg  to  number  of  copies  ordered. 

If  societies,  or  quartets,  or  social  singing  parties,  or 
musical  households  need  a  new  thing  to  sing,  here  it  is, 
in  the  list,  (which  includes  a  large  number  of  the  finest 
glees,  4-part  songs,  quartets,  &c.,)  and  it  may  be  easily 
ordered  by  letter,  and  speedily  come  to  hand. 


Johnson's  NewMethod  forTnoROUGHBASS. 

By  A.  N.  Johnson.  The  simplest,  best  and  most 
thorough  book  ever  made  for  teaching  the  art  of 
reading  and  playing  Hymn  Tunes,  Sabbath  School 
and  Praise  Music,  Glee  and  Part-Song  Music,  and  all 
music  that  is  written  with  four  or  more  parts,  that  1>, 
with  chords.    Price  $1. 

Johnson's  New  Method  for  Harmony. 

By  A.  N.  Johnson.  Teaches,  in  an  admirable  way, 
the  art  of  writing  and  composing  easy  music,  as 
H}[mn  Tunes,  Songs  and  Accompaniments,  Glees,  Ac. 
Price  $1. 

The  Harmonia. 

By  W.  C.  Elson.  This  is  an  entirely  new  collection 
of  4-part  songs  for  Male  Voices.  The  compiler  re- 
ceived a  part  of  his  material  (especially  for  the  book) 
from  Europe,  and  used  his  well-known  musical  and 
lingual  skill  in  selection,  arrangement  and  transla- 
tion.   German  and  English  words. 

In  6  books,  complete,     .       .       $2.60 

Piano  Score, 80 

Bach  of  the  4  Voice  Parts,    .         .60 

The  Requiem. 

By  W.  O.  Perkins.  This  supplies  a  much-felt  need, 
as  it  contains  a  goodly  number  of  hymns  and  tunes 
appropriate  for  Funeral  occasions.     Price  fiO  cents. 

Progressive  and  Complete  Method  fok 
THE  Guitar. 

By  N.  P.  B.  CuRTiss.  A  new  and  improved  edition. 
A  good  illustration  of  the  thoroughness  of  its  in- 
struction, is  the  presence  of  70  wood  cuts,  illustrating 
the  positions  of  the  finger-ends  on  the  strings.  In 
various  keys,  etc.    Price  $3. 

Clarke's  Reed  Organ  Melodies. 

By  Wm.  Horatio  Clarke.  An  admirable  collection, 
well  selected,  new  and  fresh  throughout,  and  ar- 
ranged by  skilful  hands  so  as  to  be  true  Reed  OrcM 
Music.  No  piano  music  in  the  book.  Price  ♦2.oo 
hoards;  $3  cloth. 
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Production  of  Gounod's  "Polyeucte." 

After  so  many  postponements  tliat  the 
Parisians  became  weary  of  waiting,  M.  Goun- 
od's "Polyeucte"  was  produced  at  the  ISTou- 
velle-Opgra,^  on  Monday,  the  7th  ult.  The 
splendor  of  its  representation  more  than  atoned 
for  delay.  M".  Halanzier  knew  perfectly  well 
what  he  was  about,  and  would  not  be  turned 
aside  by  any  measure  of  remonstrance  or  ridi- 
cule. He  had  to  make  the  presentation  of  the 
first  new  work  at  the  Grand-0p6ra  a  magnifi- 
cent success,  and  so  long  as  the  preparations 
were  not  complete — in  fact,  while  anything 
whatever  remained  to  be  done— the  public  and 
the  press  were  allowed  to  clamor  unheeded  at 
the  gates.  At  last  everything  was  ready,  as 
Marshal  Lebo2uf  said  of  the  unhappy  French 
army  in  1870,  "  down  to  the  smallest  strap  and 
buckle;"  and  only  then,  when  the  closing 
days  of  the  Exposition  had  arrived  and  the 
season  had  well  nigh  flitted  away,  was  "  Poly- 
eucte" brought  forth.  Let  us,  before  noticing 
the  performance,  look  at  the  manner  in  which 
the  Opera  itself  was  got  ready,  and  draw,  as 
we  inevitably  must,  an  unpleasant,  though 
perhaps  wholesome,  contrast  with  what  takes 
place  in  the  same  wav  nearer  home. 

As  far  back  as  1869  the  libretto  of  "Poly- 
eucte" was  finished  by  MM.  Barbier  and  Carrg, 
the  subject  being  taken,  as  everybody  knows, 
from  Corneille's  tragedy.  In  1870  or"  1871.  M. 
Gounod  came  to  England,  and  the  composition 
of  the  music  occupied  much  of  his  time  during 
a  prolonged  residence  amongst  us.  How,  when 
completed,  the  MS.  score  was  detained  here 
and  did  not  accompany  its  distinguished  author 
back  to  France;  how,  despairing  of  again 
possessing  it,  M.  Gounod  set  bravely  to  work 
and  re-wrote  the  whole  from  memory,  and  how 
the  original  MS.  at  length  was  restored  to  him 
— all  these  incidents  are  familiar  and  need  not 
be  recounted  in  detail.  Nor  need  we  dwell 
upon  such  a  matter  of  recent  history  as  the 
difiiculty  which  arose  between  M.  Halanzier 
and  the  publishers  of  the  Opera,  nor  upon  the 
little  dispute  which,  later  still,  sprang  np  be- 
tween the  same  eminent  impresario  and  M. 
Gounod  himself.  Enough  that  in  October, 
1877,  the  score  of  "Polyeucte"  was  handed 
over  to  M.  Halanzier,  and  the  work  of  prepa- 
ration began  which  ended  exactly  a  year  after. 
First  of  all  it  was  necessary  to  determine  the 
principal  artists,  both  of  "creation  "  and  par- 
tnfje.  This  task,  in  virtue  of  right  and  custom, 
fell  to  M.  Gounod,  who  eg,sily  obtained  Mdlle. 
Krauss  and  M.  Salomon  for  the  leading  char- 
acters. In  other  cases  difiiculties  arose.  "  Thus, 
M.  Lassalle  could  not,  at  first,  be  reconciled  to 
the  part  of  Sevh-e.  The  Roman  general  is 
deeply  in  love,  and  his  feelings  overcome  his 
manliness.  So  M.  Lassalle,  a  big  person,  went 
to  M.  Gounod,  saying,  "Master,  I  cannot 
weep.  Look  at  me ;  is  it  possible  for  a  fellow 
of  my  size  to  cry  decently  on  the  stage  ?  "  But 
his  objections  were  not  proof  against  the  argu- 
ment of  an  additional  romance:  in  course  of 
time  all  other  susceptibilities  were  allayed,  and 
the  cast  definitely  made.  Then  came  the  copy- 
ing of  the  parts,  which  alone  cost  between 
6,000  and  7,000  francs;  and  next  the  import- 
ant matter  of  the  scenic  arrangements.  The 
Opera  is  in  five  acts,  whereof  each  was  given 
into  separate  hands— M.  Daran  (Act  1),  M. 
Cheret  (Act  2),  MM.  Rub6  and  Chapron  (Act 
3),  MM.  Carpegas  and  Lavas^re,  sen.  (Act  4), 
M.  Lavastre,  jun.  (Act  5).  These  gentlemen 
made  a  sketch  for  each  of  the  tableaux  intrust- 
f  *v°  *^''™'  *"''  submitted  it  to  the  authorities 
of  the  house— subsequently,  on  its  being  accept- 
ed, building  up  the   "set"  in  miniature,  for 


examination  by  the  machinist,  who  had  to  de- 
termine its  practicability  for  working.  The 
miniature,  or  maquette,  having  passed,  the 
artist  set  to  work  upon  the  scene  itself — no 
small  labor  in  the  case  of  such  elaborate  and 
gigantic  pictures  as  the  exisences  of  the  stage 
and  the  Opera  required.  While  M.  Daran  and 
his  colleagues  were  thus  busy,  the  designer  of 
the  costumes,  M.  Lacoste,  had  an  equally  im- 
portant and  responsible  task  on  hand.  Given 
carte  hlanche  by  his  director,  this  gentleman 
spared  neither  trouble  nor  expense;  and  his 
expenditure  of  both  may  be  imagined  when  it 
is  stated  that  no  fewer  than  123  different  cos- 
tumes, all  as  correct  as  research  could  make 
them,  were  provided.  Some  of  these  were,  of 
course,  multiplied:  and  altogether  over  1,000 
complete  dresses  entered  the  wardrobe  of  the 
theatre  for  use  in  "Polyeucte"  alone.  The 
pains  taken  with  the  costumes  were  immense. 
M.  Lacoste  made  a  water-color  drawing  of 
each,  showing  every  shade  of  color  and  every 
detail  of  ornamentation ;  while  great  care  was 
used  to  adapt  the  dress  to  the  figure,  etc.,  of 
the  wearer,  and  to  secure  harmony  of  tone 
among  those  which  would  necessarily  be 
placed  in  juxtaposition  during  the  perform- 
ance. 

Scenery  and  dresses  having  been  provided, 
the  mise-en-scene  in  all  its  multifarious  parts 
demanded  attention.  Nearly  8, 000  francs  were 
spent  in  "  properties  "  alone,  and  210  figurants, 
male  and  female,  were  for  months  drilled  in 
the  groupings  and  action  which  had  been  de- 
termined on.  Not  human  beings  only  were 
thus  trained.  The  four  white  horses  selected 
to  draw  the  triumphal  car  of  Severe  had  equally 
to  study  their  parts,  having  first  been  sent  up 
to  the  level  of  the  stage  bv  means  of  a  lift. 
The  special  rehearsals  in  each  department  were 
most  elaborate  and  painstaking.  Those  of 
the  principal  artists,  under  M.  Salomon,  were 
extremely  numerous,  every  point  being  made 
familiar  before  the  general  rehearsals  began ;  so 
with  the  hundred  chorus-singers,  who  were  first 
exercised  in  reading  their  music,  the  time 
adopted  being  as  slow  again  as  that  indicated 
by  the  composer.  Then  the  serious  studies 
commenced,  taking  place  twice  a  week,  in  the 
chorus-room  at  the  outset,  finally  on  the  stage, 
in  order  to  learn  the  action,  entries,  exits,  and 
so  on.  Even  more  care  was  bestowed  upon 
the  orchestra.  Beginning  by  simply  reading 
their  music  without  attention  to  anything  but 
the  mere  notes,  the  instrumentalists  passed  to 
a  methodical  study  of  each  number.  This 
done,  a  grand  rehearsal  was  given  in  presence 
of  all  the  artists  and  chorus,  followed  by  anoth- 
er in  which  the  solos  and  concerted  pieces  were 
sung  with  the  band.  Then,  every  person  being 
perfect  in  his  or  her  work,  came  the  repetitions 
generales,  with  scenery,  dresses,  etc.  Of  these 
there  were  eight,  the  last  taking  place  on  Oc- 
tober 3,  when  the  arduous  labors  of  a  year  end- 
ed, and  "Polyeucte"  was  pronounced  ready 
for  the  public.  Surely  such  careful  prepara- 
tions deserved  to  be  crowned  with  success. 
This  is  the  true  artistic  spirit,  and  supplies  us 
with  one  reason  why  Opera  belongs  to  France, 
and  remains  only  in  furnished  lodgings — 
shabbily  furnished  at  the  best — among  our- 
selves. 

The  premiere  of  M.  Gounod's  Opera  was  one 
of  the  greatest  events  of  a  Parisian  summer  fer- 
tile in  such  things.  For  months  it  had  been 
anticipated  with  eagerness,  and  as  reports 
spread  about  concerning  the  grandeur  of  the 
music  and  the  magnificence  of  the  mise-en-sc^ne, 
a  desire  to  be  present  became  the  rage.  Weeks 
before  the  doors  were  opened  not  a  place  was 


available  for  love  or  money,  and  when  the  cur- 
tain rose  such  an  audience  filled  the  house  as 
only  Paris  can  bring  together  on  .special  occa- 
sions. Foreigners  who  had  travelled  hundreds 
of  miles  for  the  express  purpose  attended  in 
large  numbers ;  the  rest  was  the  elite  of  all  that 
goes  to  make  up  French  social,  literary,  and 
artistic  eminence.  M.  Gounod  might  well 
have  been  proud  of  the  compliment  paid  to  his 
genius — one  he  scarcely  anticipated  seven  years 
ago,  when  the  theatre  was  an  army  hospital, 
Paris  a  ruin,  and  the  composer  an  exile.  The 
Opera  was  cast  as  follows :  Pauline,  Mdlle. 
Krauss;  Poh/eucte.  M.  Salomon;  Severe,  M. 
Lassalle:  Simeon,  M.  Bataille;  Felix,  M.  Bera- 
di;  Le  Grand-Pretre,  M.  Menu;  Sextus,  M. 
Bosquin;  Nearque,  M.  Auguez;  Stratonice, 
Madame  Calderon.  It  may  be  as  well  to  add 
that  the  chief  parts  were  under-studied — Paul- 
ine by  Mdlle.  de  Reszke,  Poh/eucte  by  M.  Sel- 
lier,  and  Simeon  by  M.  Boudouresque.  For 
some  time  after  the  performance  began  the 
audience  remained  apparently  unmoved.  The 
severe  dignity  of  the  music  was  perhaps  a  sur- 
prise to  most,  not  of  the  most  welcome  charac- 
ter. But  as  the  Opera  developed  itself  an 
entire  change  took  place.  The  strength  of  the 
story,  the  exalted  nature  of  its  treatment  by 
M.  Gounod,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  stage- 
pictures  revealed  to  all  present  that  they  were 
assisting  at  the  dehut  of  a  great  work,  intended 
to  fill  a  place  in  French  Opera  analogous  to 
that  of  Corneille's  tragedy  among  its  kind, 
conceived  in  the  same  lofty  spirit,  and  wrought 
out  with  the  same  uncompromising  fidelity  to 
artistic  principles.  Thenceforward  the  success 
of  the  representation  was  assured.  The  audi- 
ence set  no  bounds  to  their  applause.  They 
were  delighted  with  the  scenic  effects,  as  well 
they  might  be.;  charmed  with  the  Pagan  ballot, 
satisfied  with  the  artists,  and — though  the 
drama  and  its  musical  illustration  may  have 
been  hardly  to  the  taste  of  lovers  of  lighter 
fare — content  to  accept  both  as  splendid  addi- 
tions to  French  art.  All  concerned  in  the  rep- 
resentation worked  with  a  will,  and  too  much 
praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  ease  and  smooth- 
ness with  which  the  complicated  theatrical 
machine  was  made  to  work.  Mdlle.  Krauss 
distinguished  herself  highly.  She  is  a  thorough 
artist,  and  rose  to  the  height  of  the  great 
occasion  as  only  a  thorough  artist  can,  singing 
and  acting  with  unsparing  devotion  to  her 
task.  M.  Salomon  equally  well  justified  M. 
Gounod's  choice,  nor  were  the  other  perform- 
ers less  deserving  in  their  several  degrees.  The 
whole  representation,  indeed,  was  a  triumph 
in  keeping  with  the  grand  traditions  of  the 
establishment,  and  a  fitting  crown  to  M. 
Halanzier's  unsparing  labors.  "Polyeucte" 
has  since  been  given  thrice  a  week  to  crowded 
houses,  and  a  long  time  must  elapse  ere  even 
curiosity  about  it  can  be  completely  satisfied. 
— London  Musical  Times,  November  1. 

The  Conservatoire  in  Paris. 

(By  M.  Gust  AVE  Chouquet,  in  Georsre  Grove's  "  Dic- 
tionary of  Music  and  Musicians,"  Part  lY.) 

CONSERVATOIRE     DE    MUSIQUE.        A 

free  school  of  music,  established  in  Paris  m  the 

Convention  Nationale,  Aug.  3,  1795.     Its  first 

suggestion  was  due  to  a  horn-player  named  Ro- 

dolphe,  and   the  plan  which   he  submitted  to 

the  minister  Amelot  in  1775   was   carried  into 

effect  on  Jan.   3,  1784,  by  Baron  Bretcuil,  of 

Louis  XVI's  household,  acting  on  the  advice 

of  Gossec.     This  Ecole  royale  de  Chant,  under 

Gossec's   direction,    was  opened   on    April    1, 

1784,  in  the  Hotel  des  Menus -PI aisirs  du  Roi, 

then  used  by  the  Acad(5mie  for  its  rehearsals. 
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The  first  public  concert  was  given  April  18, 
1786,  and  on  the  addition  of  a  class  for  dramat- 
ic declamation  in  the  following  June  it  adopted 
the  name  of  the  Ecole  royale  de  Chant  et  de 
Declamation,  The  municipality  engaged  a 
band  under  Sarrette  in  1790,  and  instituted  on 
June  9,  1793,  the  Ecole  gratuite  de  Musique  de 
la  Garde  Nationals  Parisienne,  which  did  good 
service  under  Sarrette's  skilful  direction,  and 
finally  tsok  the  name  of  Institut  Kational  de 
Musique,  Nov.  8,  1793.  But  the  independent 
existence  of  both  these  schools  came  to  an  end 
on  the  formation,  by  government,  of  the  Con- 
servatoire de  Musique,  Aug.  3,  1795,  in  which 
they  were  incorporated.  Sarrette  was  shortly 
afterwards  appointed  president  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  in  1797  his  charge  extended  to  125 
professors  and  600  pupils  of  both  sexes,  as  well 
as  to  the  printing-office  and  warehouse  estab- 
lished at  15  Faubourg  Poissonnifere,  where  the 
'  MSthodes  du  Conservatoire,'  prepared  under 
the  supervision  of  Catel,  Mghul,  Rode,  Kreut- 
zer,  and  other  eminent  professors,  were 
published.  The  organization  of  the  Conserva- 
toire was  modified  by  Bonaparte  in  March  1800, 
after  which  the  staff  stood  as  follows: — A 
Director — Sarrette;  five  Inspectors  of  Tuition 
— Gossec,  Mehul,  Lesueur,  Cherubini,  and 
Monsigny;  thirty  first-class  Professors — Louis 
Adam,  Berton,  Blasius,  Catel,  Devienne,  Du- 
gazon,  Duvernoy,  Garat,  Gavinies,  Hugot, 
Kreutzer,  Persuis,  Plantade,  Rode,  Rodolphe, 
Sallentin,  etc.;  forty  second-class  Professors — 
Adrien,  Baillot,  Boieldieu,  Domnicb,  Eler, 
Jadin,  etc.  The  Conservatoire  was  again  re- 
organized Oct.  15,  1812,  by  the  famous  D6cret 
de  Moscow,  under  which  eighteen  pupils,  nine 
of  each  sex,  destined  for  the  Theatre  Fran(;ais, 
received  an  annual  allowance  of  1100  francs, 
on  the  same  footing  with  the  Pensionnaires — 
eighteen  vocal  students,  twelve  male  and  six 
female.  This  Pensionnat  had  been  established 
in  1806 ;  but  the  men  alone  lived  at  the  Con- 
servatoire. 

On  Dec.  28,- 1814,  Sarrette  was  abruptly  dis- 
missed from  the  post  he  had  filled  with  so 
much  zeal  and  talent,  and  though  reinstated 
on  May  26,  1815,  was  compelled  to  retire  final- 
ly on  the  17th  of  the  following  November. 
The  studies  were  interrupted  for  the  time,  and 
the  school  remaiued  closed  until  April  1816, 
when  it  re-opened  under  its  former  title  of 
Ecole  royale  de  Musique,  with  Perne  as  Inspect- 
or-general. Cherubini  succeeded  him  April  1, 
1823,  and  remained  until  Feb.  8,  1843,  when 
he  was  replaced  by  Auber,  who  directed  the 
Conservatoire  until  his  death,  May  13,  1871 ; 
M.  Ambroise  Thomas,  the  present  director, 
was  appelated  on  the  6th  of  the  following 
July. 

Before  speaking  of  the  Conservatoire  of  our 
own  day,  its  financial  condition,  stall,  and  musi- 
cal importance,  we  must  enumerate  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  acts  which  marked  its 
successive  administrations. 

The  budget  originally  amounted  t®  240,000 
francs,  but'thisin  1803  was  reduced  to  100,000, 
a  fact  indicative  of  the  grave  money  difficul- 
ties with  which  Sarrette  had  to  contend 
through  all  his  years  of  office,  in  addition  to 
the  systematic  opposition  of  both  artists  and 
authorities.  By  the  publication  of  the  '  Mgth- 
ode  du  Conservatoire, '  however,  to  which  each 
professor  gave  his  adherence,  he  succeeded  in 
uniting  the  various  parties  of  the  educational 
department  on  a  common  basis.  Amongst  the 
savants  of  the  institution  who  assisted  in  this 
work  were  Gingueng,  Lacepfede,  and  Prony. 
Under  Sarrette  the  pupils  were  stimulated  by 
public  practisings;  to  him  is  alss  due  the 
building  of  the  old  library,  begun  in  1801,  and 
the  inauguration  of  the  theatre  in  the  Rue  Ber- 
gere,  1813.  In  the  same  year  he  obtained  an 
increase  of  26,800  francs  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Pensionnat;  and  the  institution  of  the  'Prix 
de  Rome '  in  1803,  which  secured  to  the  holders 
the  advantage  of  residing  in  Italy  at  the  expense 
of  government,  was  his  doing. 

Under  Perne's  administration  an  '  Ecole  pri- 
maire  de  Chant '  was  formed,  April  23,    1817, 


in  connection  with  the  Conservatoire,  and 
directed  by  Choron.  The  inspectorship  of  the 
Ecole  de  Musique  at  Lille  was  given  to  Plan- 
tade. In  1810  it  adopted  the  title  of  '  Con- 
servatoire secondaire  de  Paris,'  in  which  it  was 
followed  by  the  Ecole  at  Douai,  no  longer  in 
existence.  The  formation  of  special  classes  for 
lyrical  declamation  and  the  study  of  opera  parts 
was  also  due  to  Perne. 

Cherubini's  strictness  of  rule  and  his  pro- 
found knowledge  made  his  direction  very 
favorable  for  the  progress  of  the  Conservatoire. 
The  men's  pensionnat  was  re-organized  under 
him,  and  the  number  of  public  practices,  which 
all  prize-holders  were  forced  to  attend,  in- 
creased in  1833  from  six  to  twelve.  By  his 
means  the  opera  pitch,  universally  allowed  to 
be  too  high,  was  lowered  in  1836,  and  the 
Ecole  de  Musique  founded  at  Toulouse 
in  1831  was  attached  to  the  Conservatoire,  as 
that  of  Lille  had  previously  been.  He  opened 
new  instrumental  classes,  and  gave  much  en- 
couragement to  the  productions  of  the  'Societe 
des  Concerts  du  Conservatoire.'  By  his  means 
the  library  acquired  the  right  to  one  of  the  two 
copies  of  every  piece  of  music  or  book  upon 
music  which  authors  and  composers  are  com- 
pelled to  deposit  with  the  Miuistre  de  I'lnteri- 
eur  (March  29,  1834).  In  1841.  through  Cher- 
ubini's instrumentality,  the  Ecoles  of  Mar- 
seilles and  Metz  became  '  Succursales  du 
Conservatoire;'  in  short,  during  his  long 
administration  he  neglected  no  means  of  rais- 
ing the  tone  of  the  studies  of  the  Central  Con- 
servatoire, and  extending  its  influence.  The 
following  were  among  his  principal  coadjutors : 

Hrtbeneck  and  Paer,  inspectors  of  tuition  ;  Lesueur, 
Berton,  Reicba,  Fetis,  Halevy,  Carafa,  composition  ; 
Laine,  Lays,  Garat,  Plantade,  Ponchard,  Banderali, 
Bordon-ni,  Panseron,  Mine.  Damoreau,  singina; ;  in- 
strumental classes — Benoist,  tlie  organ  ;  Louis 
Adam  and  Zimmermann,  piano;  Baillot.  Kreutzer, 
Habeneck,  violin  ;  Baudiot,  Norblin,  Taslin,  vio- 
loncello ;  Gnillou,  Tulou,  flute;  Voijt,  oboe; 
Lef^vre,  Klo?e,  clariTiet ;  Delcambre,  Gebauer,  bas- 
soon ;  Daupi'at.  Meifi'ed,  horn  ;  Dauverne,  trumpet ; 
Dieppo,  trombone;  B"adernian,  Prumier,  harp; 
Adolphe  Nourrit,  the  opera;  Miolielot,  Samson, 
Provost  and  Beau\  allet,  professors  of  tragedy  and 
comedy. 

Amongst  the  professors  appointed  by  Auber  we 
may  mention  Adolphe  Adam,  Ambroise  Thomas, 
Reber,  composition  ;  MM.  El  wart,  Bazin,  harmony  ; 
Battaille,  Dnprez,  Faure,  Garcia,  Revial,  Masset, 
singino- ;  Madame  Farrenc,  Henri  Herz,  Marmontel, 
Le  Couppey,  piano ;  Alard,  Girard,  Massart,  Ch. 
Danela,  violin  ;  Franchomme  and  Chevillard,  vio- 
loncello. Classes  for  wind  instruments — Toulou, 
Dorns,  flute;  Verroust,  oboe;  Willont,  Cokken, 
bassoon  ;  Gallay,  ileifred,  horn  ;  Forestier,  Avban, 
cornet ;  Mile.  Brohan,  MM.  Re^nier,  Monrose,  Bi'es- 
sant,  professors  of  comedy.  Auber  also  instituted 
lectures  on  the  history  and  literature  of  music,  to 
which  he  appointed  Samson  in  18,55.  The  debuts 
under  Auber's  management  were  most  brilliant,  and 
he  drew  public  attention  to  the  Conservatoire  by 
reviving  the  public  practices.  The  fafade  »f  the 
establishment  in  the  Faubours  Poissonnidre  svas  re- 
built in  1845,  and  in  1864  the  building  was  consid- 
erably enlarged,  and  those  in  the  Rue  du  Cimserva- 
t.oire  inaus^urated,  including  the  hall  and  offices  of 
the  theatre,  the  museum,  and  library.  The  associ- 
ate classes  of  military  pupils,  formed  on  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Gymnase  militaire  in  1856,  made 
these  enlargements  indispensable. 

But  notwithstanding  the  growing  importance  of 
the  Conservatoire  under  Auber's  strict  and  impar- 
tial direction,  tlie  last  years  of  his  life  were  embit- 
tered by  the  revival  of  the  office  of.  '  Adminislra- 
teur'  in  the  person  of  Lassabathie,  and  tr.e  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  in  1870  to  re-organize  the 
studies — a  step  in  which  some  members  foresaw  the 
ruin  of  the  school.  In  1859,  at  the  beginning  of 
this  troubled  period,  the  reform  of  the  pitch  took 
place  which  fixed  the  A  at  870  vibrations.  Lassa- 
bathie at  the  same  time  published  his  '  Histoire  du 
Conservatoire  imperial  de  Musique  et  de  Declama- 
tion '  (Paris,  1860),  a  hasty  selection  of  documents, 
but  containing  ample  details  as  to  the  professorial 
staff. 

Since  the  nomination  of  M.  Ambroise  Thomas, 
the  present  director,  the  office  of  '  Administrateur ' 
and  the  i*ensionnat  have  been  suppressed,  and  Mr. 
Emile  Bety  has  been  appointed  Secretary-General. 


Lectures  on  the  general  history  of  music  have  been 
instituted  ;  M.  Barbereau,  the  oris;inal  lecturer,  has 
been  succeeded  by  M.  Eugene  Gautier ;  an  orches- 
tral class  directed  by  M.  Deldevez,  and  compulsory 
vocal  classes  for  reading  at  sight  have  been  founded, 
and  the  solfeggio  teaching  has  been  completely  re- 
formed. The  following  professors  have  been 
appointed  : — MM.Theo.  Dubois,  Guiraud,  harmony  ; 
MM.  Crosti,  Bussine,  Boulanger,  Potier,  Mme.  Viar- 
dot,  who  has  lately  resigned,  and  been  succeeded 
by  M.  Barbot,  singing;  M.  Charles  Colin,  oboe  ;  M. 
Jaiicourt,  bassoon ;  M.  Delisse,  trombone ;  M. 
Maury,  cornot-apiston.  M.  Ambroise  Thomas  has 
endeavored  to  improve  the  tuition  in  all  its  branch- 
es, to  raise  the  salaries  of  the  professors,  and  increase 
the  general  budget,  which  has  risen  to  210,000 
francs,  and  is  expected  soon  to  reach  240,000  (rancs 
— a  sum  amply  sufficient  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Institution  with  its  staff  of  8  titularies,  11  professors, 
and  10  employes. 

The  tuition  at  present  is  divided  as  follows: — 16 
solfeggio  classes  under  4  masters — in  12  of  which 
the  lessons  are  individual,  in  the  remaining  4  in 
class  ;  S  singing  classes  under  8  masters ;  a  class 
for  vocal  harmou}',  and  another  for  the  study  of 
part-writing,  each  with  its  professor.  For  Ijnlcal 
declamation  there  is  1  class  for  the  opera  and  2 
classes  for  the  opera-comique.  The  31  instrumen- 
tal classes  are  as  follows : — 6  for  violin  ;  2  for  'cello ; 
1  far  double  bass,  for  fjiite,  oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon, 
horn,  cornet,  trombone,  harp,  chamber  music,  organ, 
improvisation,  and  orchestral  composition.  There 
are  also  10  classes  for  piano,  4  for  men  and  6  for 
women. 

For  the  study  of  harmony  there  are  6  classes. 
Also  three  for  composition,  counterpoint,  and  fugue 
(under  Reber,  Masse,  and  Bazin,  all  members  of  the 
Institut  de  France).  To  these  classes  must  be  add- 
ed those  for  the  general  history  of  music,  grammar, 
.prosody,  and  orthophony,  3  classes  for  dramatic 
declamation,  1  for  stage  deportment,  and  1  for 
fencing. 

The  classes  are  held  three  times  a  week,  each  one 
lasting  2  hours.  The  regulation  number  of  pupils 
is  either  8,  10,  or  12,  according  to  the  class,  but  a 
lew  candidates  are  also  admitted  as  '  auditeurs.' 
Among  the  professors  who  have  charge  of  the 
classes  just  enumerated,  we  find  such  names  as 
Masse,  Franchomme,  Chevillard,  Rene  Baillot, 
Deldevez,  Reber,  Bazin,  R^gnier,  Bressant,  and 
many  of  the  most  celebrated  artists.  The  academic 
year  begins  on  the  fii-st  Monday  in  October,  and 
closes  at  the  end  of  July. 

The  names  of  those  seeking  admission  to  the 
Conservatoire  must  bs  sent  in  to  the  committee  of 
management  at  the  beginning  of  October,  and  an 
examination  before  the  Committee  of  Tuition  must 
be  successfully  passed.  The  youngest  pupils  only 
are  admitted  into  the  preparatory  solfeggio  and 
piano  classes;  in  the  higher  classes,  for  vocal  mu- 
sic and  declamation,  the  age  is  limited  to  22.  The 
pupils  have  to  pass  two  examinations  in  each  aca- 
demic year,  and  take  part  in  one  or  more  public 
practices  :  they  are  also  admitted  to  the  July  com- 
petitions according  to  their  ability.  The  competi- 
tions in  singing,  opera,  opera-comique,  tragedy, 
comedy,  and  instrumental  music,  are  held  publicly 
in  the  large  concert-room.  The  distribuiion  of 
prizes  follows,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Minister 
of  Public  Education  and  Fine  Arts. 

This  important  institution  provides  musical  and 
dramatic  instruction  for  upwards  of  600  pupils  and 
'  auditeurs,'  who  besides  their  regular  studies,  have 
the  advantage  of  an  extensive  library  and  a  museum 
of  musical  instruments. 

The  Library,  which  dates  from  the  foundation  of 
the  school  itself,  is  open  te  the  public  daily  from 
10  to  4.  The  first  librarian,  Eler,  was  followed  by 
Lungl6  (1796-1807),  the  Abbe  Roze  (1807-1820), 
Perne  (182t)-1822),  Fetis  (1827-1831),  Botlee  de 
Toubnon  (1831-1850),  Berlioz  (as  conservateur 
1829-1850,  and  as  librarian  1852-1869),  Felicien 
David  (1869-1876).  Since  1876  M.  Wecke.lin  has 
acted  as  librarian. 

The  Library  contains  over  30,000  works,  and  the 
number  is  increased  every  year  by  means  of  a  spec- 
ial grant.  It  also  possesses  a  considerable  number 
of  manuscripts  and  autographs,  to  which  those  of 
the  Prix  de  Rome  were  added  in  1871,  through  (he 
efforts  of  the  writer.  This  collection  contains  the 
autographs  of  all  the  prize  cantatas  since  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1803.  Amongst  the 
other  important  collections  are  those  of  Eler,  com- 
posed of  works  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  put 
into  score ;  of  Bottle  de  Toulmon,  comprising  85 
volumes  of  MS.  copies  of  the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  the 
.  14th,  15th,  and  16th  centuries  from  Munich,  Vien- 
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na,  and  Rome,  including  all  Palestrina's  masses. 
Unfortunately,  most  of  these  compositions  are  writ- 
ten in  '  proportional  notation,'  and  are  still  in  sepa- 
rate parts.  The  departments  of  engraved  opera 
scores  and  of  vocal  and  instrumental  melhodes  are 
very  complete.  In  1872  the  library  was  further 
enriched  by  Schcelcher's  collection,  containing  every 
edition  of  Handel's  works  and  a  vast  array  of 
Handel  literature.  The  number  of  dramas  is  6,000, 
and  increasing  dail}-,  and  the  department  of  works 
on  the  art  and  history  of  music  contains  many  thou- 
sand French  and  foreign  volumes.  Amojngst  these 
are  some  extremely  rare  works,  'El  Melopeo'  by 
Cerone ;  treatises  by  Agricola,  Luscinius,  Pra3tori- 
us,  Mersenne  ;  several  editions  of  Gafori ;  '  11  Trans- 
ilvano  '  by  Diruta  ;  original  editions  of  most  of  the 
old  clavecinists  :  '  L'OrcbSsographie  '  of  Thoinot 
Arbeau;  the  'Ballet  Comique  de  la  Reine;'  tlie 
'  Flores  Musice' of  1488  ;  old  missals  and  treatises 
on  plain-chant ;  besides  other  very  rare  and  valua- 
ble books  and  methodes. 

The  Museum- -of  recent  date,  having  been  fer- 
mally  inaugurated  on  Nov.  20,  1864 — is  open  to  the 
public  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays  from  12  to  4. 
At  that  time  it  merely  contained  the  230  articles 
which  the  government  had  purchased  from  Clapis- 
son  in  1861,  and  123  musical  instruments  trans- 
ferred from  the  Garde  Meubles  and  other  state 
institutions,  or  presented  by  private  donors.  On 
the  appointment  of  the  present  conservateur,  M. 
Gustave  Chouquet,  Sept.  30,  1871,  the  number  of 
objects  did  not  exceed  380,  but  it  now  possesses  700 
instruments  and  objects  of  art  of  the  greatest  inter- 
est. A  full  historical  CEtalogue  has  been  published 
by  M.  Chouquet,  entitled  '  Le  Mu=^e  da  Conserva- 
toire national  de  Musique  '  (Paris,  F.  Didot,  1875  ; 
8vo.).  This  magnificent  collection  is  the  largest 
and  most  complete  in  Europe,  and  the  space 
allotted  to  it  must  strike  every  one  as  inadequate. 

The  Conservatoire  itself  suffers  from  want  of 
room.  In  the  Faubourg  Poissonnifire,  No.  15,  are 
the  offices  of  the  administration,  the  entrance  to  the 
small  theatre,  where  not  only  the  examinations,'but 
the  classes  for  choral  singing  and  dramatic  decla- 
mation, lessons  on  the  organ,  and  lectures  on  the 
history  of  mnsic  are  held.  Two  smaller  theatres 
serve  for  solfeggio  and  opera  classes.  In  the  large 
theatre,  which  contains  an  organ  of  32  feet,  th,3  So- 
ci^te  des  Concerts  du  Conservatoire  has  held  its 
concerts  since  its  creation  ;  it  also  serves  for  the 
public  practices,  the  competitions,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  prizes.  It  was  restored  and  decorated  in  the 
Pompeian  style  in  1864  ;  and  contains  only  a  thou- 
sand seats.  The  educational  management  of  the 
Conservatoire  is  in  the  hands  of  a  central  commit- 
tee, with  two  sub-committees,  for  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  musicil  and  dramatic  studies  respective- 
ly. The  committees  for  the  admission  of  pupils 
and  the  examination  of  the  classes  are  named  by  the 
director. 

At  the  present  date  (1878)  there  are  five  provin- 
cial Ecoles  de  Musique,  branches  of  the  Conserva- 
toire, viz.,  Lille,  Toulouse,  Dijon,  Nantes^  and 
Lyons  (founded  April  2,  1874). 

In  1871,  M.  Henri  Reber  succeeded  M.  Am- 
broise  Thomas  as  inspector  of  these  provincial 
schools.  [G.  C] 


Carlo  Bassini. 

[This  hearty,  half  rhythmical  tribute  of  a  nautical 
admirer  to  the  memory  of  the  author  of  the  well-known 
"  Art  of  Singing  "  (published  by  Ditson  &  Co.)  is  copied 
by  request  of  friends  of  the  deceased.] 

Editor  Boston  Home  Journal : 

Sacred  thoughts  of  ray  friend  Bassini  come  to  me  to- 
day, as  they  frequently  do,  to  remind  me  of  his  beautiful 
character,  and  to  impress  me  with  the  reality  of  the 
swiftness  of  time  since  I  first  made  his  acquaintance. 
As  but  little  is  known  of  the  man  Carlo  Bassini,  save  his 
name  and  his  fame,  I  will  tell  you  something  the  world 
knows  not  of,  that  you  may  tell  it  through  the  columns 
of  your  most  excellent  paper. 

But  in  order  to  begin  my  story  about  Carlo  Bassini,  I 
must  first  introduce  myself  to  you,  as  I  am  somewhat 
connected  with  his  history.  So,  to  be  brief  in  my  intro- 
duction to  you,  I  will  say,  that  I  am  a  sailor,  who  has 
sailed  all  the  oceans  of  the  earth  over,  and  have  intro- 
duced myself  to  people  of  all  nations  in  their  own 
country.  It  wa.s  on  one  of  my  voyages  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea  that  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  Carlo  Bassini,  at  a  time  when  all  France 
was  in  desperate  commotion  during  the  tyrannical 
reign  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  1852.  While  Napoleon  III. 
was  making  himself  Emperor  of  the  French,  against 
the  will  of  the  nation,  his  laws  were  very  stringent,  and 


the  violation  penalties  very  severe.  At  that  time  1 
commanded  the  ship  Kate  Hunter,  of  Portsmouth,  N.H., 
a  firet-class  ship  in  those  days ;  and  I  came  with  her  into 
the  Port  of  Cettes,  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  to  load  a  cargo 
of  merchandise  for  New  York.  Then  I  knew  no  person 
in  that  part  of  France,  and  was  surprised  to  receive  a 
letter,  post-marked  Montpelier,  a  few  days  after  my 
arrival.  The  letter  was  written  by  Mrs.  Pauline  Bassini, 
saying  she  saw  the  report  of  my  ship's  arrival  in  their 
seaport,  and  wished  to  see  the  captain,  as  her  husband 
was  imprisoned,  for  no  otfence,  only  that  he  had  spoken 
to  a  friend  on  the  street;  and  the  family  was  vei"y  much 
distressed  about  it.  Poor  woman !  she  little  knew  that 
speaking  to  a  friend  on  the  street  in  those  days  was 
a  great  offence,  sufficient  to  be  indicted  for  high  treason 
against  his  Satanic  majesty.  Napoleon  III. 

The  next  day  after  receiving  the  letter,  I-  took  the 
train  for  Montpelier,  and  found  the  Bassini  family 
rejoicing  over  the  release  from  prison  of  the  husband 
and  father.  Although  the  good  man  was  outside  the 
prison  walls,  he  was  under  the  eyes  of  the  bloodhounds 
of  the  law,  and  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  contiued  in 
prison  again.  I  was  the  guest  of  the  family  for  three 
days,  visiting  with  them  the  sights  of  the  city.  On  the 
evening  of  the  third  day,  Bassini  gave  a  concert  on  the 
violin.  The  theatre  in  which  it  was  given  was  crowded 
with  the  fashionable  world  of  Montpelier.  When  the 
master  of  music  came  upon  the  .stage  with  violin  in 
hand,  there  was  a  perfect  storm  of  enthusiasm,  that 
commenced  brewing  at  the  beginning  of  the  gathering, 
— such  greetings  as  none  but  a  French  audience  could 
give.  The  ladies  threw  their  flowers  at  him,  until  he 
was  surrounded  with  bouquets,  forming  a  circle,  with 
himself  in  the  centre,  while  he  electrified  the  audience 
"With  such  music  as  none  but  himself  could  produce. 
The  most  enthusiastic  expressions  of  joy  were  pictured 
in  every  countenance;  and  such  earnest  greetings,  and 
constant  implorings  for  encores  after  each  piece  was 
finished,  that  tested  the  patience  of  the  most  patient 
man  that  ever  endured  such  a  trial  without  a  squirm. 
But  my  friend  bore  it  all  like  a  philosopher,  and  con- 
quered the  host  with  a  smile,  and  such  a  smile  as  photo- 
graphed itself  on  all  minds  open  to  its  reception.  That 
smile  is  as  fresh  on  my  mind  to-day  as  when  it  was  giv- 
en in  1852".  There  is  no  end  to  such  good  things;  they 
roll  on  like  the  waves  of  the  ocean  that  never  cease. 

When  my  friend  had  sounded  the  first  note  of  the  last 
piece  in  the  programme  of  that  evening,  the  scene  was 
changed  from  a  perfect  storm  of  applause  to  a  dead 
calm,  like'a  tempest  on  the  ocean  tranquilized  in  a  mo- 
ment to  the  serenity  of  a  placid  sea,  when  the  winds  had 
ceased  to  be.  Not  a  ripple  could  be  discerned  over  that 
vast  sea  of  humanity;  even  the  fans  had  ceased  their 
waves,  and  every  discord  hushed;  quiet  reigned  su- 
preme. So  calm  was  it,  there  was  not  a  zephyr  to  dis- 
turb a  feather.  When  tlie  master  drew  his  bow  over  the 
strings  again,  so  soft  was  the  music  and  so  melting  the 
pathos,  the  very  soul  of  sublimity  seemed  attached  to 
the  instrument  that  spoke  the  melodies  of  heaven  to  an 
audience  of  more  than  three  thousand  people.  So  me- 
lodious was  it  with  heavenly  strains,  the  whole  audience 
seemed  melted  in  the  refining  process  of  purifyiug  the 
soul.  Even  the  breath  of  such  music  would  be  more 
eloquent  than  the  best  of  my  poor  words  to  define. 

The  sublimity  of  the  poetry,  and  the  divinity  of 

thought, 
Gave  that  harmony  to  the  melody  that  naught  has 

ever  bought. 

All  seemed  entranced  and  completely  spell-bound,  dur- 
ing the  whole  performance  of  this  last  piece.  When 
Bassini  dropped  the  bow-hand  by  his  side,  and  stood 
before  the  audience  for  a  few  moments,  there  was  not  a 
word  spoken,  or  the  least  disturbance  in  the  house;  all 
seemed  dumbfounded;  the  floodgates  of  the  soul  had 
been  opened,  and  the  "  eyepumps  "  were  voluntarily  set 
in  motion  to  pump  out  the  overflow  of  the  hood  of  ten- 
der feeling.  The  crowd  dispersed  silently  and  as  quiet- 
ly as  though  they  were  treading  on  holy  ground,  with 
their  souls  filled  with  the  last  strains  of  Bassini'smusic_ 
And  they  were  the  last  he  ever  gave  in  that  country. 

On  my  walking  away  with  him  toward  his  home,  I 
congratulated  him  as  well  as  I  knew  how,  on  his  great 
musical  talents,  that  he  did  not  seem  to  know  he  pos- 
sessed. When  I  asked  him  how  much  money  he  took, 
he  asked  me  to  guess.  I  guessed  about  @400.  He  said  to 
me,  "  My  dear  captain,  you  don't  seem  to  know  these 
people.  I  assure  you  I  got  but  $40."  I  was  so  surprised, 
I  patted  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  said,  "My  dear  fellow, 
these  people  cannot  appreciate  your  talents ;  you  must 
go  to  New  York,  where  you  will  make  a  fortune  in  a  few 
years."  He  himcbed  his  shoulders,  and  said  to  me, 
"  How  am  I  to  get  there  with  a  wife  and  five  children, 
and  not  a  sou  in  my  pocket?  "  I  gave  him  to  under- 
stand that  I  knew  the  way,  and  then  gave  him  a  little 
counsel  how  to  manage,  and  he  followed  my  advice. 


The  next  morning  I  went  to  my  ship,  and  when  she 
was  ready  for  sea,  there  might  have  been  seen  a  band  of 
pilgrims  travelling  on  the  road  leading  from  the  city  of 
Montpelier  toward  the  sea-coast,  where  a  ship  was  wait- 
ing to  receive  them ;  and  when  the  last  chUd  was  on 
board,  an  infant  in  its  mother's  arms  then,  but  grown 
to  manhood  now,  our  sails  were  spread  to  the  breeze 
and  our  fasts  singled;  and  so  we  lay  till  the  break  of 
day,  waiting  for  the  rising  sun  to  gild  the  eastern  hori- 
zon, to  light  our  pathway  to  the  open  sea;  and  as  soon  as 
that  glorious  light  appeared,  our  fasts  were  slipped,  and 
the  pilgrims  cheered,  "Adieu,  Belle  France,  adieu!" 
We  sped  on  our  way  without  delay,  to  gain  an  offing 
beyond  the  bay.  As  we  passed  the  ouiward  fortress 
with  its  frowning  battlements  and  shotted  gun.?,  the  pil- 
grim's hearts  quaked  with  fear  of  being  boarded  by  an 
officer  and  taken  back  to  durance  vde.  I  heeded  not 
their  king  of  terrors,  but  kept  my  course  and  stood  bold- 
ly on  without  fear  of  being  fired  upon.  When  we  had 
sailed  beyond  the  reach  of  their  guns,  we  heard  the  re- 
veille of  the  morning  drums ;  liut  we  had  no  fear,  for 
they  had  no  shot  that  could  reach  us  there. 

There  were  nine  others  beside  the  Bassini  family  on 
board,  who  had  just  escaped  the  bloodhounds  of  Jaw. 
When  they  had  crawled  from  their  hiding  place,  and 
stood  on  the  deck  of  the  ship,  free  men  and  women,  and 
saw  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  waving  over  their  heads, 
and  the  good  ship  ploughing  her  way  through  the  deep 
blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  toward  the  land  of 
the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave,  their  joy  knew  no 
bounds.  Shout  after  shout  went  up,  and  shout  after 
shout  continued,  until  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  like 
the  phonograph  of  our  day,  returned  their  voices,  which 
seemed  to  vibrate  against  the  walls  of  the  old  fortress 
and  echo  into  the  council  chambers  of  the  Tuilleries  at 
Paris,  where  sat  that  king  of  tyrants.  Napoleon  III., 
satiating  his  thirst  for  power  in  tlie  best  blood  of  the 
nation.  But  now  that  his  day  of  retribution  has  come, 
his  battles  are  fought,  his  murders  all  done,  andhe him- 
self obliged  to  mil,  we  will  keep  on  shouting  until  we 
overthrow  that  power  of  darkness  here  below. 

The  old  violin  that  had  so  charmed  the  Montpelians 
but  a  few  evenings  before,  was  brought  out,  the  harps 
that  had  been  hanging  on  the  willows  so  long  were  put 
in  tune,  and  v\'hile  two  ladies  were  seated  at  the  piano- 
forte, with  one  accord  the  Marsailliase  was  struck  up, 
and  played  and  sung  in  such  a  strain,  that  none  but  they 
who  had  felt  their  wrongs  could  join  in  chorus.  All 
nature  seemed  alive  with  music.  There  was  music  in 
the  breeze,  music  in  the  seas,  and  every  rope  seemed  a 
harpsichord.  Even  the  fishes  seemed  to  catch  the  in- 
spiration, for  porpoises  in  thonsands  came  bounding 
over  the  main,  to  joiu  the  pilgrim  train  and  act  as  con- 
voy over  their  domain.  They  sported  round  the  bows, 
gamboled  round  the  ship,  and  followed  in  our  wake  as 
far  as  our  eyes  could  see.  So  the  day  was  spent  in  mu- 
sic and  song,  celebrating  our  victory  over  the  strong. 
Our  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  was  more  than  pleasant, 
for  our  company  was  most  agreeable.  We  lived  upon 
solids,  but  feasted  on  music. 

Another  happy  day  had  they  when  landed  on  our 
shores.  Although  strangers  in  a  strange  country,  nearly 
all  succeeded  iu  business,  and  Carlo  Bassini  realized  all 
that  I  had  promised  him. 

After  Bassini  had  lived  twenty  years  in  this  country, 
loved,  honored  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  he 
called  his  family  around  himone  evening.andtoldthera 
that  in  one  month  from  that  date  he  should  leave  them. 
Little  did  they  comprehend  what  he  meant;  but  on  the 
day  afore  told  by  himself,  he  laid  off  the  mortal  so  quiet- 
ly and  so  peacefully,  that  none  knew  he  was  gone.  But 
the  soul  of  Carlo  Bassini  had  ascended  for  his  lofty  man- 
sion among  the  Immortals,  whose  stars  shine  "bright 
with  the  splendor  of  their  own  good  deeds. 

Thus  passed  away  the  noblest  man  I  ever  met  with 
dnring  all  my  pilgrimage  over  this  little  world  of  ours. 
Although  his  presence  is  not  seen  with  us,  his  name  and 
his  fame  will  remain  the  same  as  long  as  the  sun  shall 
shine. 

Bassini  was  a  dear  lover  of  nature ;  yet  he  had  no  re- 
ligious creed,  but  he  had  respect  and  charity  for  all,  and 
malice  for  none.  His  mind  was  of  a  lofty  kind,  and 
soared  high  above  the  minds  of  ordinary  mortals,  and 
his  charity  was  Christ-like,  giving  and  forgiving,  with- 
out condemning.  I  could  write  a  volume  on  his  good 
deeds ;  bad  ones  he  had  none,  for  his  motives  were  al- 
ways ijure. 

His  funeral  services  were  conducted  bv  a  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman,  who  solicited  the  favor  of  such  an 
honor;  and  the  mortal  remains  of  Bassini  were  taken  to 
a  Catholic  church  iu  Brooklyn,  fitted  up  for  the  occa 
sion  with  flags  entwined  and  flowers  combined  iu  an- 
chors, hearts,  harps  and  other  appropriate  emblems 
Long  before  the  funeral  services  commenced,  the  church 
was  filled  with  the  friends  of  the  immortal  musician 
and  who  can  doubt  that  a  convoy  of  anoels  were  there 
in  attendance?  Seeminglv -all  felt  their  presence  for 
the  place  seemed  more  like  one  of  the  courts  on  the  con- 
fines of  heaven,  than  a  scene  of  earth.  The  «  hole  ser- 
vice was  perfectly  grand,  with  the  beauty  of  solemnitv, 
and  well  became  the  excellence  ot  such  a  man  as  Carlo 
Bassmi.  After  the  dirge  and  requiem,  came  the  grand 
climax  of  that  beautiful  conception  of  order  so  well  ar- 
ranged by  the  Catholic  clergy.  Three  hundred  voices 
sang  the  last  composition  of  Bassini,  "  The  Li"-ht  in  the 
Sky;"  which  sublime  production  clearly  shows  tluit  the 
light  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  within  him 
Like  Mozart,  he  composed  his  own  requiem. 

But  few  men  have  passed  awav  from  this  sta'^e  ot  ac- 
tion, who  could  excel  Bassini  'in  the  practice  of  the 
moral  philosophy  of  life;  and  so  learned  was  he  too 
and  yet  so  unassuming.  He  was  a  master  of  lanrruao-es 
as  well  as  a  master  of  music,  and  could  entertanra  doz- 
en foreigners  from  as  many  difflcrent  countries  in  their 
own  tongue.  Although  Carlo  Bassini  was  an  Italian  bv 
birth,  born  in  (^,enoa,  the  birth-place  of  Christonbor 
Columbus,  he  was  a  Cosmopolitan  in  education  and  .a 
philosopher  in  the  science  of  human  nature  Hivinn- 
travelled  inuch.he  became  a  citizen  of  the  woi-id  tbron-h 
his  knowledge  of  the  world.  i"iuii,,ii 

Italy  has  produced  many  noble  men.  anion"  them  Gnl 
ileo,  C  icero,  Tasso,  Michael  Angelo,  ColumbSs,  Cavoiir 
Mi.zziui,  Bassini  and  Garibaldi;  all  gone  but  the  last- 
yet  among  them  all  not  one  bad  a  nobler  soul  than  Cnr- 
10  Bassini.  All  were  as  noble  men  as  the  world  bis 
produced  in  their  time,  and  all  are  now  as  stars  of  the 
hrst  magnitmie  whose  "Lights  in  the  Sky"  can  never 
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be  dimmed.    Such  noble  souls  have  tbe  blessing  of  all 
who  dare  to  do  right  in  the  face  of  all  opposition. 

But,  Mr.  Editor,  I  fear  my  letter  is  getting  too  long 
for  you  to  publish,  and  too  tedious  for  your  patrons  to 
read.  I  will  add  another  item  or  two,  and  then  stop. 
The  violin  that  belonged  to  Carlo  Bassini  is  second  to 
none  in  existence.  It  is  now  about  two  hundred  years 
old.  Its  ownership  can  be  traced  back  one  hundred  and 
ten  years  to  Charles  DibUen,  the  British  naval  lyrist  and 
companion  of  Dryden  in  the  management  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  of  London.  One  of  the  principal  actors  on  that 
stage  once  said,  "  A  man  who  has  no  music  in  himself, 
nor  is  moved  with  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds,  is  fie 
for  treason,  strategy  and  spoils.  His  spirit  is  as  dull  as 
night,  and  his  aiFections  dark  as  Erebus.  Let  no  such 
man  be  trusted."  The  man  who  said  that  was  a  philos- 
opher with  strong  intuitions  of  God  in  his  nature.  The 
last  I  knew  of  this  violin  it  was  in  the  possession  of  J.  J. 
Watson  '•  the  Paganini  of  New  York,"  who  valued  it  at 
§3,000. 

Carlo  Bassini  was  a  pattern  man :  neither  his  poverty 
nor  his  riches  were  ever  any  liarrier  to  his  friendship  or 
his  humanity.  With  the  eye  of  faith  he  saw  the  Light 
in  the  Sky,  waiting  nigh  to"  light  his  passage  to  his  home 
on  high. 

Your  humble  servant, 
and  fast  friend  of  Carlo  Bassini, 

James  Madison  Hill. 

— Maiden,  Mass.,  August,  1878. 


Music  in  New  York. 

(Correspondence  of  the  Boston  Courier.) 

"  OAKMEN  "    AlfD   OTHER    NOVELTIES. 

New  York,  Nov.  8, 1878. 

Carmen  is  the  prevailing  topic  of  conversation  in 
New  York  musical  circles.  At  the  present  writing 
four  performances  have  been  given  and  a  fifth  adver- 
tised. I  cannot  quite  agree  with  those  who  claim 
that  Minnie  Hauck's  acting,  clever  and  artistic  as  it 
is,  is  the  real  cause  of  the  success  of  the  opera. 
Minnie  Hauck  is  Carmen,  to  be  sure,  and  it  may 
well  be  doubted  if  there  be  another  lyric  artiste 
who  can  give  a  more  vivid  idea  of  the  gypsy  witch 
who  leads  a  gallant  soldier  to  his  ruin,  without  re- 
morse or  pity,  and  who,  as  she  shuffles  and  cuts  the 
cards  to  tell  her  own  fortune,  is  only  disturbed  for 
a  moment  as  she  reads  there — death.  The  plot  is 
not  savory,  the  characters  betray  little  acquaint- 
ance with  the  customs  of  polite  society,  and  the 
spectator  lias  his  sympathies  excited  for  no  member 
of  the  dramatis  personce.  Carmen  is  thoroughly 
bad.  For  Don  Jos6  you  have  more  contempt  than 
pity.  The  only  good  and  respectable  person  in  the 
piece  is  Micaela,  who  vainly  tries  to  draw  Don  JosS 
back  to  decency — but  the  character  is  weakly 
drawn,  and  no  one  wonders  at  her  failure.  Gyp- 
sies, cigar-makers,  soldiers,  bull-fighters  and  street 
boys  fill  the  scene.  But  it  is  not  the  first  opera 
with  unpleasant  features,  which  has  been  redeemed 
by  good  music.  Let  the  plot  go,  then,  for  the  pres- 
ent at  least,  and  let  us  consider  the  music.  There 
is  hardly  a  critic  who  has  not  charged  the  author 
with  imitation  of  one  or  several  composers.  There 
is  a  little  of  Aober  in  it,  they  say,  a  little  of  Verdi, 
a  little  of  Offenbach  and  a  great  deal  of  Wagner. 
All  these  may  be  found  reflected  in  the  score,  but 
there  is  a  much  larger  quantity  of  Georges  Bizet 
than  of  all  the  others  put  together.  The  score 
sparkles  with  bright  thoughts.  The  rhythms,  being 
it  is  said  imitations  of  Spanish  dance  movements, 
are  quaint.  The  melodies,  though  provokingly 
short,  with,  for  the  greater  part,  an  apparent  delib- 
erate avoidance  of  thematic  development,  are  very 
captivating  and  linger  in  the  memory  for  days. 
Such,  at  least,  has  been  my  experience,  and  since 
my  first  hearing  of  the  opera,  I  have  been  constant- 
ly haunted  by  phrases  of  the  vocal  parts  or  of  the 
instrumentation.  The  orchestration  is  throughout 
extremely  rich  and  ingenious,  often  symphonic  ; 
with  marvellously  beautiful  and  effective  bits  of  im- 
itation, and  other  evidences  of  its  author's  scholarly 
attainments,  of  which  proof  has  been  furnished  in 
Boston  in  the  Suite  Arlesienne,  played  by  Mr.  Thom- 
as's orchestra.  The  concerted  movements  are  a  1 
finely  constructed,  and  several  grand  climaxes  are 
worked  up  superbly.  I  must  confess  that,  since 
A'ida,  I  have  heard  no  new  opera  which  has  so  im- 
pressed me  with  a  sense  of  its  composer's  originali- 
ty and  with  its  own  freshness.  The  leit-motiv  theo- 
ry has  been  observed  to  some  extent — unobtrusively 
and  with  excellent  judgment— and  some  writers, 
judging  superficially,  have  taken  this  as  a  peg 
whereon  to  hang  their  charges  of  imitation  of 
Wagner.  How  often  must  it  be  said  that  the  use  of 
a  prescribed  theme  to  signalize  the  entrance  of  a 
character,  or  to  recall  an  incident  in  the  drama,  and 
a  careful  identification  of  music  with  the  personage 
were  in  fashion  long  before  the  High  Priest  of  Bay- 
reuth  knew  his  scales  ?  Let  me  remind  my  read- 
ers, too,  that  Bizet  was  a  declared  opponent  of  the 
advanced  German  school,  with  decided  opinions  of 
his  own  on  lannhduser,  and  that  in  Carmen  his  in- 


tention was  to  produce  an  opera  in  which  no  one 
of  the  ideas  of  the  great  German  philosopher,  poet 
and  musician  should  be  developed.  And  in  Carmen 
there  is  no  "  revery,"  nor  "ecstatic  poetry,"  nor 
"pure  symphony."  On  the  other  hand  there  is 
life,  there  is  movement,  there  is  melody — an  opera, 
in  short,  which,  in  spite  of  its  ungenteel  personages 
and  its  unconventional  plot,  has  such  a  charming 
setting  that  its  long  life  may  be  safely  predicted. 
For  one,  I  welcome  it,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because 
it  proves  that  art  keeps  not  her  permanent  home 
across  the  Rhine  or  beyond  the  Alps. 

The  performance  of  Mr.  Mapleson's  company  has 
won  hearty  and  deserved  acknowledgment  for  its 
uniform  excellence  from  the  press  here,  ^yithout  an 
exception,  I  believe.  The  subordinate  parts  were 
in  good  hands  :  the  chorus  was,  for  once,  something 
like  a  chorus  (except  that  formed  of  boys,  repre- 
sentatives of  Castilian  gamins,  who  displayed 
wonderful  skill  in  singing  away  from  the  orchestral 
pitch  and  from  each  other).  "There  were  not  sixty 
in  the  band,  as  had  been  announced,  but  there  were 
fifty,  and  Signor  Arditi  kept  them  well  in  hand, 
and  would  have  kept  them  even  better,  to  my  lik- 
ing, had  he  more  carefully  restrained  the  natural 
impetuosity  of  his  brass  quartet.  The  cuts  made 
were  very  few,  and  in  no  case  disturbed  the  move- 
ment of  the  drama.  A  word  about  the  audience: 
it  was  the  most  cold-blooded,  indifferent  and  un- 
sympathetic assemblage  I  have  ever  encountered  at 
an  opera.  Its  almost  entire  disregard  of  the  stage, 
so  far  as  any  outward  end  visible  sign  was  con- 
cerned, would  have  disgraced  the  most  critical  au- 
dience who  ever  sat,  in  Boston,  under  the  most  im- 
practicable lecture  on  the  most  intangible  topic  in 
aesthetics.  What  Mr.  Mapleson's  intentions  are,  as 
regards  Boston,  are  unknown  to  me  ;  but  I  hear 
that  he  has  none,  not  having  succeeded  in  coming 
to  an  agreement  with  the  Boston  Theatre,  nor  see- 
ing his  way  clear  to  secure  the  Globe.  Mme.  Gers 
ter's  first  appearance  is  now  definitely  announced 
for  next  Monday,  as  Amina,  in  La  Sonnambnla. 
The  lady,  it  is  reported,  has  been  at  death's  door 
ever  since  her  arrival  in  America,  but  has  fortu- 
nately recovered. 

At  Dr.  Damrosch'a  first  concert,  November  9, 
Wilhelmj  will  play  the  violin  concerto  written  for 
him  by  Joachim  Raff.  Some  vocal  work.«,  not 
named,  in  which  the  Oratorio  Society  will  assist, 
are  also  promised.  The  Oratorio  Society  announ- 
ces four  concerts,  with  as  many  public  rehearsals, 
at  Steinway  Hall,  under  Dr,  Damrosch.  Here  are 
some  of  the  works  to  be  sung:  The  Messiah,  Alex- 
ander's Feast,  Psalm,  CXIV.,  (Mendelssohn)  and 
Kiel's  Christus.  The  latter  is  new,  and  has  been 
perfermed  in  Europe  with  marked  success.  An 
English  text  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Charles  F. 
Trether.  Remenyi  is  expected  to  arrive  at  once, 
and  will  begin  his  concerts  at  Steiuway's  next  week. 
Mr.  William  Courtnej',  the  new  English  tenor,  will 
be  among  his  assistants.  Mr.  Courtney  intends 
giving  a  series  of  English  ballad  concerts  during 
the  season.  He  is  a  fine  singer,  with  a  robust, 
manly  voice  and  vigorous,  nervous  style.  The 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  have  wisely  engaged 
him  for  The  Messiah,  at  Christmas-tide. 

F.  H.  Jenks. 


Madame  Schumann. 

(From  a  letter  dated,  Leipzig,  October  23.) 

*  »  *  *  This  morning  I  have  been  to  the  "  Probe  " 
(rehearsal)  of  the  Gewandbaus  Concert  of  to-morrow 
evening.  These  concerts  are  given  every  week  during 
the  Winter,  and  are  almost  the  best  in  all  Germany,  the 
orchestra  being  so  fine  and  so  well  drilled. 

To-day  only  Schumann's  music  was  performed,  and 
Frau  Schumann  played  a  Concerto  with  orchestra,  also 
two  soli  for  piano.  She  is  now  fifty-nine,  and  looks, 
with  her  gray  hair,  decidedly  middle-aged.  She  was 
simply  dressed,  wholly  in  black,  but  has  a  most  inter- 
esting face,  and  played  with  expression,  feeling,  and  a 
wonderful  amount  of  technique  for  one  of  her  years. 
Her  hands  are  supple  still,  her  touch  firm  and  sure; 
there  was  much  delicate  playing,  no  pounding  whatev- 
er; she  performed  like  a  lady,  and  one  fond  of  her  art, 
and  was  greatly  applauded. 

There  is  much  of  an  illustrious  past  associated  with 
her,  which  made  me  glad  to  have  heard  and  seen  her. 
At  one  time  she  played  an  Opus  (duet)  of  Chopin's  with 
Mendelssohn  in  presence  of  its  great  composer.  She 
began  practice  of  the  piano  when  five  years  old,  direct- 
ed by  her  father,  and  at  nine  years  performed  in  public 
— fifty  years  ago  !******** 

T. 


Mit  ^h'0Eir. 


London. 

Popular  Concerts.  A  new  season  of  these 
rightly-named  concerts  will  begin  on  Monday,  No- 
vember 4,  in  St.  James's  Hall.  This  is  about  the 
utmost  in  the  way  of  announcement  that  amateurs 
care  to  have  put  under  their  eyes.  "  Good  wine 
needs  no  bush,"  and  Mr.  Arthur  Chappell  can  do 
without  any  preliminary  flourish  of  trumpets.  He 
has  only  to  say  when  he  spreads  the  feast,  and 
feasters  are  sure  to  be  there  ready  to  take  the  menu 
and  its  service  upon  trust.  In  this  comfortable 
state  of  things  lies  the  best  proof  of  popularity  and 
stability.  The  Popular  (Concerts,  in  fact,  have 
grown  into  the  lives  of  metropolitan  amateurs,  and 
to  sympathize  with  and  support  them  has  become, 
so  to  speak,  a  duty  to  one's  self.  The  arrangement" 
for  the  season  call  for  but  few  remarks.  Mr.  Chap- 
pell is  not  in  the  habit  of  telling  us  what  works  he 
means  to  produce,  but  he  does  reveal  the  names  of 
the  artists,  if  that  can  be  said  to  be  revealed  which 
is  pretty  well-known  before.  As  usual,  we  are  to 
enjoy  the  services  of  Mdme.  Norman-Neruda,  Herr 
Straus,  and  Herr  Joachim,  as  leaders  of  the  quartet, 
the  distinguished  Hungarian  violinist  remaining  for 
a  longer  time  than  usual.  Herr  Ries  will  again 
play  second  fiddle ;  the  viola  will  once  more  be  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Zerbini  or  Herr  Straus,  and,  we 
are  glad  to  say,  Signor  Piatti  will  act  as  violoncel- 
list "  on  all  occasions."  So  far  the  order  of  the  new 
season  differs  nowise  from  that  of  many  others  in 
the  past.  Among  the  pianists  announced  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  see  M.  Brassin,  who,  indeed,  makes  his  debut 
at  the  first  concert,  and  will,  doubtless,  be  heard  to 
more  advantage  than  when  he  played  at  the  Crys- 
tal Palace  in  the  shadow  of  Brahms's  new  sympho- 
ny. We  look  for  and  find  the  names  of  Mr.  Charles 
Halle  and  Miss  Marie  Krebs  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Each  of  these  artists  seems  indispensable.  Miss 
Zimmermann  will  also  appear,  and,  lastly,  Mdme. 
Schumann,  svho,  it  is  rumored,  pays  us  a  final  visit. 
If  this  report  be  true,  unusual  interest  will  attach 
to  the  coming  performances  of  the  eminent  lady^- 
the  interest  of  admiration,  gratitude,  and  regret. 
Far  fifty  years  Mdme.  Schumann  has  been  before 
the  public,  who  owe  her  much,  and  cannot  too 
strongly  show  that  she  will  live  in  kindly  memories. 
As  regards  the  vocalists,  Mr.  Chappell  begins  well 
by  engaging  Mr.  Santley,  and  may  be  trusted  to 
continue  as  he  begins.  Mr.  Zerbini,  as  usual, 
assists  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  "the  conductor"  from 
the  beginning,  in  his  responsible  duties;  and  last, 
but  not  least,  the  instructive  analytical  notes  will 
be  continued  by  the  able  hand  which  has  written 
them  during  so  many  years. — D.  T.,  in  Musical 
World. 

Wednesday  Concerts.  The  amazing  advantage 
of  an  orchestra  playing  together  daily  throughout 
the  year  is  made  manifest  to  perfection  at  the  Crys- 
tal Palace.  On  October  the  23rd  the  four  o'clock 
concert  began  with  Walter  Macfarren's  "  Pastoral 
Overture,"  which  is  a  great  favorite  already  with 
those  who  can  enjoy  clearness  with  beauty.  Schu- 
bert's unfinished  Symphony  was  performed  with 
that  devotion  to  art  which  is  identified  with  Mr. 
August  Manns  and  his  band  of  "  merrie  men." 
Rubinstein's  ballet  music  to  his  opera,  Feramors, 
and  Wagner's  colossal  overture  to  Tamihauser  end- 
ed this  feast,  fit  for  the  gods  and  goddesses.  There 
was  a  vocalist  in  the  person  of  a  Mr.  Frank  Amor, 
who  appeared  to  win  the  favor  of  the  audience,  and 
gained  a  genuine  encore  for  his  second  song,  the 
Serenade  from  Mozart's  immortal  Don  Giovanni. 

The  programme  at  the  Crystal  Palace  concert  to- 
day consists  exclusively  of  works  by  Mendelssohn, 
the  anniversary  of  whose  death  (Nov.  4,  1847),  it  is 
intended  to  commemorate.  The  eminent  French 
pianist,  Mdme.  Montigny-Remaury,  has  come  from 
Paris  expressly  to  perform  the  G  minor  concerto. 
Among  other  interesting  things,  an  unpublished 
symphony  in  F  minor,  for  stringed  instruments  is 
included. 

Crystal  Palace.  Last  Saturday  afternoon's  con- 
cert was  devoted  to  a  performance  of  Verdi's 
Reqjtiem,  preceded  by  a  "  Marche  Religieuse  "  from 
the  pen  of  M.  Charles  Gounod.  The  dreadfully 
out-of-tune  rendering  of  the  principal  motif,  by  the 
solo  instrument,  to  which  it  is  intrusted  near  the 
commencement,  was  a  rare  performance  indeed  from 
any  member  of  the  Crystal  Palace  orchestra ;  but 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  this  march 
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could  not  appear  anything  but  what  it  is — utterly 
devoid  of  interest  and  childish.  M.  Gounod,  as 
everybody  knows,  can  write,  but,  unfortunately,  he 
can  also  scribble. 

Verdi's  Requiem  is  so  widely  known  that  we  are 
spared  the  task  of  criticism  in  detail ;  but  we  would 
ask,  if  this  is  sacred  music,  where  is  the  profane  ? 
Sacred  music  is  that  which  crosses  the  boundary 
line  of  the  beautiful  and  reaches  the  sublime,  arous- 
ine;  those  feelings  which  are  just  beyond  delight 
and  admiration — awe  and  reverence.  We  know 
that  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous  are  very  nearly 
allied,  so  perhaps  the  "Dies  irai'  may  only  just 
fall  short  of  being  sublime,  for  certainly  (to  us,  at 
least)  it  is  intensely  ridiculous.  Possibly  we  have 
too  lively  an  imagination,  but  we  never  hear  this 
picturesque  piece  of  writing  without  conjuring  up  a 
family  of  bottle  imps  and  breathlessly  anticipating 
the  fall  of  a  dozen  tea-trays  behind  the  scenes  to 
"  make  the  thunder."  The  English  version  is,  we 
think,  worthy  of  the  music  ;  perhaps,  that  is  what 
the  author  means  when  he  says  it  is  written  "  to 
suit  the  music."  Let  the  reader  judge  of  the  whole 
by  the  three  following  extracts  :— 

Day  of  anger,  day  of  trouble, 
Time  shall  perish  like  a  bulible, 
So  spake  David  and  the  Sibyl. 

KinRof  Glories,  brigbt  and  glowing, 
Grace  on  whom  Thou  wilt  bestowing, 
Save  me,  Lord,  with  mercy  flowing. 

■With  thy  sheep.  Lord,  deign  to  mate  me, 
From  the  he-goats  separate  me. 
At  thy  right  do  Thou  instate  me. 

It  appears  that  Verdi  does  not  share  our  opinion 
concerning  this  extraordinary  number,  for  the  hob- 
goblins' music  re-appears  in  number  1  with  impu- 
dent assurance  upon  the  smallest  provocation.  If 
possible,  the  fugue  (Sanctus),  wiih  its  mock  gravity 
and  affectation  of  learning  and  skill,  is  more  ludi- 
crous than  the  "  Dies  irse,"  but  how  could  a  work 
of  such  a  solemn  nature  be  anything  but  absurd 
when  subjects  worthy  of  a  light  opera  are  dressed 
out  in  ecclesiastical  robes,  and  pretty  tunes  are  torn 
limb  from  limb  to  make  a  fugue  ? 

The  vocalists  were  Mdlle.  Sartorius,  Miss  Anna 
Williams,  Mr.  Barton  McGuckin  and  Herr  Hen-ichel, 
who  (except  that  the  out-oftune  performance  of  the 
opening  piece  was  unfortunately  renewed  by  the 
ladies  in  the  "  Agnus  Dei,"  acquitted  themselves,  in 
common  with  the  band  and  chorus,  very  satisfacto- 
rily.—J/us/cai  Standard,  Nov.  2. 


cert.  Overture  to  the  opera,  Der  Barbier  von  Bag- 
dad (first  time),  and  Violin  Concerto  (played  by 
Senor  Sarasate),  Cornelius  ;  "  Stabat  Mater "  (ar- 
ranged for  the  concert-room  by  Herr  Richard  Wag- 
ner— first  time),  Palestrina  ;  Serenade  in  D  major, 
Brahms.  At  the  extraordinary  concert  on  Shrove 
Tuesday,  J.  S.  Bach's  Johannespassion. 

The  list  of  works  to  be  performed  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic Concerts  includes:  "Prelude,  Andante, 
and  Gavotte  for  Stringed  Orchestra  (arranged  by  S. 
Bachrich)  J.  S.  Bach  ;  Symphonies,  No.  2,  in  D 
major.  No.  6,  Pastorale,  No.  8,  in  F  major,  and  mu- 
sic to  Goethe's  Egmoni,  Beethoven  ;  Overture,  the 
"  Carneval  Romain,"  and  overture  to  King  Lear, 
Hector  Berlioz  ;  Symphony,  No.  1,  C  minor,  Johan- 
nes Brahms;  Oveiture  to  Anacreon,  Cherubini ; 
"  Suite,"  No.  1,F  major,  Esser  ;  "  Capriccio,"  Grad- 
ener  ;  Symphonies,  Haydn;  Water-Music  unA  Fire- 
Music,  Handel;  "  Les  Preludes"  and  "  Sinfonie- 
Dichtung,"  Liszt;  Overture  to  Der  Vampyr, 
Mars'chner  ;  "  Reformations-Sinfonie,"  and  overture 
to  Alhalie,  Mendelssohn  ;  Symphony  in  G  minor, 
Mozart;  Symphony,  "  Im  Walde,"  Raff;  ballet- 
music  to  Feramors  and  Damon,  Acton  Rubinstein  ; 
Overture  and  ballet-music  to  Bosamunde,  Schubert; 
Symphony  in  B  flat  major,  Schumann  ;  Overture  to 
Jessonda.  Spohr  ;  Symphony  in  D  minor  and- over- 
ture to  Richard  III.,  Volkmann. 

The  libretto  of  the  comic  opera,  Die  Walfahrt  der 
Konigin,  just  produced  at  the  Ringtheater,  is  no 
other  than  that  of  Giralda,  written  by  Scribe,  and 
set  by  Adolphe  Adam,  many  years  since.  The 
present  musical  version  is  by  Herr  Joseph  Forster, 
who  possesses  evident  talent  for  this  particular 
branch  of  the  art,  and  will  probably  soon  be  popu- 
lar. He  was  called  on  at  the  end  of  every  act, 
tliough  the  artists  were  far  from  doing  justice  to  the 
music  with  which  they  were  entrusted.  Unless  the 
present  company  is  strongly  reinforced,  or  summa- 
rily dismissed  and  replaced  by  a  better  one,  the 
Ringtheater  will  not  be  more  prosperous  under  its 
new  name  than  it  was  under  its  old  one. — Les 
Cloches  de  Corneville  is  drawing  large  houses  to  the 
Theater  an  der  Wien.  The  same  is  true  of  Niniche 
at  the  Carl-Theater. —  Correspondence,  London  Musi 
cal  World. 


Florence.  Rossini's  remains  will  shortly  be  re- 
moved to  this  city  and  deposited  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Croce,  the  entire  expense  being  defrayed  by 
the  Municipality. 

Weimar.  A  centennial  festival  will  shortly  be 
held  here  in  memory  of  Hummel,  the  composer,  and 
pupil  of  Mozart,  when  the  programme  will  consist 
exclusively  of  works  by  these  two  musicians. 
Hummel  was  born  on  the  14th  November,  1778,  and 
the  festival  will  come  off  on  the  14th  inst. 


Cologne.  Handel's /o.s/dm  was  performed,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Ferdinand  Hiller,  at  the  first 
Giirzenich  Concert. 

Munich.  Herr  R.  Wagner's  Nibelungen-Telralo- 
gy  is  to  be  performed,  with  a  special  cast,  and  with 
King  Ludwig  alone  as  entire  audience,  in  the  fol- 
lowing order  :  Vas  Rheingold  and  Die  WalMlre  on 
the  11th  and  12lh  inst.,  Siegfried' a-ai  Die  Gotler- 
ddmmerung  on  the  14th  and  16th  respectively. 
Herr  Nachbaur  and  Mdlle.  Scheffzky  will  be  includ- 
ed in  the  cast. 


Vienna.  During  the  winter  season  now  ap- 
proaching, the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Music  will 
give  five  grand  concerts — four  ordinary  and  one 
extraordinary.  The  first  four  take  place  on  the  10th 
November,  the  8th  December,  the  6th  January,  and 
the  9th  March.  The  programmes  are  thus  consti- 
tuted for  the  1st  concert.  "  Herr  Gott,  Dich  loben 
wir"  (first  time  of  performance),  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach  ;  Violin  Concerto  (new,  and  played  by  Herr 
Lauterbach),  Goldmark;  Aria  from  Fidelio,  Beetho- 
ven ;  "  L'Arl&ienne,"  and  Suite  for  orchestra, 
Bizet;  The  114th  Psalm,  Mendelssohn; — 2nd  con- 
cert. "  Schicksalslied,"  Brahms;  "Serenade" 
(manuscript),  Briill ;  Pianoforte  Concerto  (played 
by  the  composer),  Brassin ;  "  Dirge  on  the  death  of 
Queen  Caroline'  (first  time),  Handel; — 3rd  concert. 
The  oratorio  of  St.  Paul,  Mendelssohn; — 4th  con- 


Mdme.  Harriers-Wippern.  This  lady  died,  on  the 
5th  inst.,  after  long  and  severe  suffering,  in  the  Hydro- 
pathic Establishment  at  Giirbersdorf,  Silesia.  She  was 
only  forty-three  years  of  age.  She  long  shone  as  a  star 
of  the  first  magnitude  at  the  Royal  Opera-house,  Ber- 
lin. During  a  professional  visit,  some  time  since,  to 
Kouigsberg,  she  was  laid  up  with  diphtheria.  On  her 
recovery  she  went  to  Italy.  A  longish  stay  in  that  coun- 
try appeared  to  have  completely  restored  her  to  health, 
but  subsequent  attacks  of  her  former  insidious  malady 
so  ruined  her  voice  that  she  was  compelled  to  retire 
from  the  public  exercise  of  her  profession  at  what 
should  have  been  the  very  best  period  of  her  artistic 
career.  She  still  continued  to  delight  her  friends,  how- 
ever, in  private  life,  and  undertook  the  training  of  can- 
didates for  voc:il  honors,  till  last  spring,  when  a  bad 
cough,  attended  by  fever,  declared  itself,  and  to  the  two 
combined  she  eventually  succumbed.  She  is  buried  in 
the  cemetery  of  Walteisdorf,  a  few  miles  from  Gobers- 
dorf.  The  Neue  Berliner  Musikzeitung  thus  concludes 
the  announcement  of  her  decease:  "  Who  does  not 
remember  with  rapture  her  classical  impersonations, 
especially  in  operas  by  Mozart,  at  a  time  when  Pauline 
Lucca  and  Mdde.  de  Ahna  adorned  our  lyric  theatre? 
Critics  and  public  spoke  in  equal  praise  of  her  charm- 
ing voice,  her  admirable  method,  and  her  graceful  act- 
ing. Unfortunately,  illness  compelled  her  prematurely 
to  abandon  a  profession  which  she  followed  with  as 
much  delight  as  conscientiousness,  and  since  then  she 
appeared  on  only  a  few  occasions  at  concerts  for  chari- 
taljle  purposes.  Vocal  art  has  lost  in  her  one  of  its 
worthiest  representatives,  but  kindly  memories  of  her 
will  be  enduring.'' 


Musical  Taste  in  Boston. 

A  good  deal  has  been  written,  of  late,  to  show 
that  IJoston's  claim  to  musical  culture  and  taste  is 
not  quite  so  valid  as  had  been  supposed.  Exactly 
what  claims  to  such  culture  we  Bostonians  have 
made  and  still  make  1  do  not  know  ;  but  they  are 
probably  not  so  large  as  have  been  imputed  to  us. 
I  would  by  no  means  try  here  to  gauge  the  musical 
culture  of  Boston,  but  humbly  beg  to  suggest  to 
those  who  have  recently  expressed  such  grave 
doubts  as  to  its  extent  that  the  line  of  argument 
they  have  hitherto  pursued  does  not  in  the  least 
serve  to  invalidate  any  claim  to  musical  culture, 
taste,  or  discrimination  we  might  be  pleased  to  make 
for  ourselves. 

It  is  a  sufficiently  notorious  fact  that  for  the  last 
few  years  the  Boston  public  has  given  very  meagre 
support  to  worthy  concert  enterprises,  both  of  our 


own  artists  and  musical  organizations,  and  of  vari- 
ous celebrated  performers  who  have  visited  our 
city.  Neither  Rubinstein,  Von  Biilow,  nor  Mad- 
ame Essipoff  succeeded  in  attracting  paying  audi- 
ences of  a  size  at  all  commensurate  with  those 
artists'  reputation  or  intrinsic  excellence.  It  is 
generally  understood  that  Theodore  Thomas  could 
not  make  his  Boston  concerts  pay  ;  and  as  for  the 
Harvard  Musical  Association,  Heaven  help  that 
earnestly  working  body,  for  surely  we  do  not !  We 
have  not  shown  sufficient  enterprise  to  admit  of  an 
efficient  and  permanent  orchestra's  being  formed,  so 
that  the  cream  of  our  orchestral  players  have  been 
forced  to  form  private  clubs  for  the  performance  of 
chamber  music,  and  to  travel  through  the  country 
on  concert  expeditions  in  order  to  gain  a  decent 
livelihood. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  as  deplorable  as  it  is  unde- 
niably true.  Its  effect  is  in  every  way  bad  ;  Boston 
is  fast  falling  from  her  position  as  a  musical  centre, 
in  so  far  as  opportunities  for  hearing  good  music 
well  given  are  concerned,  and  is  tending  to  take 
rank  with  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  other  not 
musically  influential  cities. 

This  sad  fact  has  been  brought  forward  as  an  ar- 
gument to  prove  our  lack  of  musical  culture.  Yet 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  in  no  way  a  fair  criterion. 
It  does  not  prove  nor  disprove  one  jot  of  the  power 
of  musical  discrimination  of  our  public.  If  it  prove 
anything,  it  is  that  whatever  of  musical  fibre  there 
is  in  us  is  only  culture,  and  nothing  more.  And  I 
fear  that  this  is  painfully  true  to  a  great  extent. 
As  Anglo-Saxons  we  may  say  that  what  may  be 
called  the  necessity  of  art,  the  natural  hunger  and 
thirst  for  the  beautiful,  the  desiderinm  puUhri,  is  not 
born  in  us.  We  have  applied  ourselves  to  music 
as  an  item  of  culture ;  we  have,  to  the  best  of  our 
abilities,  refined  our  taste  and  sharpened  our  judg- 
ment; but  we  have  not  made  music,  good  or  bad,  a 
necessary  of  life.  We  give  every  day  stronger  and 
stronger  evidence  of  the  factitious  quality  of  our 
love  for  music,  in  that  we  are  becoming  more  and 
more  fastidious  and  superfinical  in  our  taste.  We 
are  no  longer  drawn  to  listen  to  music,  unless  it  be 
the  very  best,  and  heard  under  the  very  best  con- 
ditions. Unless  we  can  have  just  what  we  want, 
we  care  nothing  about  it.  Music  is  not  a  natural 
appetite  with  us.  True,  appetite  is  amenable  to 
culture,  and  may  become  fastidious  to  a  high  degree. 
The  epicure  will  not  turn  from  woodcock  to  l^east 
upon  greens  and  bacon  ;  yet  let  the  most  jaded  bon 
vivant  go  hungry  for  a  while,  and  he  will  find 
homely  (are  very  relishing.  But  unless  we  can  have 
•'faisan  d  la  Sainte- Alliance,"  done  to  a  turn,  served 
on  Kirk  silver,  and  washed  down  with  Roman^e- 
Conti  (to  apply  our  not  too  limping  simile  to  music), 
we  prefer  going  hungry  ,  in  fact,  we  do  not  fee!  the 
pangs  of  hunger  at  all.  What  of  musical  culture 
we  have  in  Boston — and  I  do  not  pretend  to  say 
how  much  nor  how  little  we  have,  for  what  I  am 
writing  is  rather  a  plea  for  exactness  than  a  defense 
— we  have  come  at  by  dint  of  work,  and  it  is  so  far 
honorable  to  us.  Its  extent  may  be  very  lawfully 
doubted  ;  but  surely  our  lack  of  enterprise  in  con- 
cert-going has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  one  way  or  the 
other. —  Contributor  s  Club,  Atlantic  Monthly. 

<  1^1  > 

The  Opera  in  Boston. 

The  Mapleson  Opera  Company,  as  readers  of  The 
Cojcrier  were  informed  last  week,  has  been  jiving 
unusually  good  performances  in  New  York  ;  but  it 
does  not  yet  appear  to  be  certain  that  it  will  find 
its  interest  in  coming  to  Boston.  This  state  of 
things  can  be  due  only  to  a  misunderstanding,  in 
some  quarter,  as  to  the  real  readiness  of  the  J3os- 
ton  public  to  welcome  such  a  compauy  as  Mr. 
Mapleson's. 

We  understand  that  the  opera  company  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  effect  a  satisfactory  arrangement 
with  any  theatre  in  this  city  where  it  could  perform 
to  advantage.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  tliat  Mr. 
Mapleson  is  now  producing  the  same  operas  in  New 
York  which  he  is  giving  in  London,  in  the  same 
order,  and  at  exacti}-  half  the  price  of  admission  to 
different  parts  of  'he  house,  which  he  is  charging 
in  London  ;  that  he  has  engaged  the  best  part  of 
the  Thomas  orchestra,  under  excellent  direction,  for 
the  instrumental  portion  of  the  work  ;  and  that  he 
has,  besides  a  compauy  of  fine  soloists,  a  chorus 
which  has  perhaps  never  been  equalled  in  this 
country.  Certain  public-spirited  citizens  of  the 
metropolis  volunteered  to  make  good  any  loss  which 
the  company  might  sustain  by  this  arrangement ; 
but  it  is  not  at  all  within  the  range  of  possibilities 
that,  in  view  of  its  present  success,  it  will  need  to 
rely  upon  this  sort  of  support: 
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It  is  worth  our  notice,  however,  tliat,  while  8uch 
private  effort  and  public  encouragement  have  been 
offered  in  New  Torlc,  no  special  enerary  has  been 
shown  in  securing  a  share  of  tliis  refining  enter- 
tainment far  Boston.  There  are  cities  enough  in 
this  country  which  recognize  the  importance  to 
general  culture  of  a  season  of  well-conducted  opera  ; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  company  like  Mr. 
Mai^leson's  will  go  out  of  its  way  to  obtain  a 
hearing,  With  a  limited  number  of  nights  at  its 
disposal. 

The  Boston  Theatre  has  hitherto  shown  itself  to 
be  alive  to  the  demand  for  varied  and  superior  ex- 
hibitions of  histrionic  and  musical  art  in  this  city; 
and  we  look  to  this  establishment,  with  its  liberal 
traditions,  to  open  the  way  for  a  term  of  opera 
suitable  to  the  taste  of  the  place.  Boston  presents 
the  strange  spectacle  of  a  city  with  a  large  body  of 
inhabitants  who  profess  and  possess  a  peculiar  ap- 
preciation of  the  fine  arts,  yet  remain  quiescent  in 
face  of  the  possibility  that  one  of  the  most  artistic 
representations  of  the  year  may  be  lost  to  it.  This 
is  not  a  healthy  state  of  things.  To  change  it,  we 
call  upon  managers  and  theatre-goers  to  offer  every 
inducement  for  the  Italian  opera  to  come  here. 

Mr.  Mapleson  is  offering  us  a  rare  amusement  at 
very  moderate  cost.  No  time  sliould  be  lo^t,  on  the 
part  nf  the  theatrical  managers  most  concerned,  in 
entering  into  engagements  wliich  will  make  his 
journey  here  remunerative ;  and  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  to  transport  three  hundred  musicians, 
singers  and  supernumeraries  from  one  city  to 
another,  besides  paying  all  the  salaries,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  soloists,  is  no  light  matter.  People  of 
cultivation,  on  their  part,  ought  not  to  neylect  to 
give  cordial  countenance  to  the  enterprise.  That 
they  will  do  so,  when  the  preliminaries  are  com- 
pleted, we  have  little  doubt.  But  we  hope  that 
there  will  also  be  a  general  understanding  I  hat  the 
ti'aditions  of  opera  audiences  are  to  be  revived,  tliis 
winter.  Full  dress  adds  decidedly  to  the  brilliancy 
of  an  audience,  and  is  at  the  same  time  an  encour- 
agement to  trade.  Matters  like  this  are  not  to  be 
neglected.  They  may  seem  trivial ;  butthereis  no 
better  way  to  revive  business  than  lu  combine  it 
with  pleasure. — Cotirier. 


^Imgljt's  lountal  of  ^l^usit. 


BOSTON,     NOV.     23,     1  8Y8. 


Our  Music  Pages.  The  part-songs  by  Robert  Fran?, 
and  by  Geo.  Vierling,  which  we  are  now  giving  to  our 
readers,  arc  taken  by  permission  from  "  German  Part- 
Songs,"  edited  by  N.  H.  Allen,  published  by  Oliver 
Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston. 


Concerts. 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Sherwood  has  given  out  (he  pro- 
grammes in  full  of  Ten  Piano-forte  Recitals  at  his 
music  rooms  in  West  Street.  He  gives  one  every 
Friday  afternoon,  and  at  this  time  of  wriling  two 
have  already  taken  place  (each  of  them  repeated,  as 
the  rest  will  be,  on  the  following  Monday  evening, 
the  rooms  being  too  small  for  the  hearers  all  at 
once,)  The  first  programme,  Friday,  November  8, 
was  this : 

Grand  Organ  Fantasie  and  Fugue  in  G  minor, 

J.  S.  Bach 
(Arranged  by  Liszt  for  pianoforte.) 

Sonata,  Op.  7, in  E  flat L,  v.  Beethoven 

Allesvo  molto— Largo  -AllcL'ro-Eondo. 

f  Waltz,  Op.  6i,  No  2,  C  sharp  minor Chopin 

I  "  Vogel  als  Prophet "  (Bird  as  Pn.phet),  Op.  82, 
J  Schumann 

I  "Spinnerlied,"  from  "The  Flying Dutchmnn," 
I  Liszr-Wagner 

"Toccata  di  Concerto,"  Op.  36 August  Dupimt 

A  concert  elsewhere  robbed  us  of  the  first  piece. 
Of  the  rest  we  may  say  that  Mr.  Sherwood's  execu- 
tion and  interpretation  were  of  his  best.  Indeed  he 
seems  to  us  to  be  plajing  better  than  ever  before, 
and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal  All  the  life  and 
charm  of  that  exquisite  Beethoven  Sonata  were  re- 
produced most  satisfactorily  ;  and  the  depth  and 
grandeur  of  the  Largo  movement  must  have  im- 
pressed every  hearer  in  so  sympathetic  a  rendering. 
The  group  of  smaller  pieces  were  given  each  in 
character,  poetically,  and  with  exquisite  finish  ;  and 
the  strong,  b.-eathless,  difficult  Toccata  by  Dupont 


only  increased  the  welcome  of  last  year.  There 
were  no  repetitions  or  encore  pieces — this  whole- 
some rule  appears  to  have  established  itself  in  Mr. 
Sherwood's  system — and  the  concert  was  of  just  the 
right  refreshing,  moderate  length. 

The  second  Recital,  Nov.  15,  offered  us: 

"Fire  Fugue,"  in  E  minor G.  F.  Haenrtel 

Sonata,  Op.  31,  No.  3 Beethoven 

Allegro— Scherzo — Mennetto— Presto  con  fuoco. 

"  Songs  without  Words,"  No.  8,  B  flat  minor, 

Mendelssohn 

"Wa  rum?  "(Wherefore?)  Op. 12,No.3..  Schumann 

"  Fantasie  Impromptu."  Op.  66 Chopin 

Valzer,  "  Cavneval  di  Milano,"  Op.  21,  No.  2, 

H.  V.  BUlow 
March  from  "-Tannhiiuser," Liszt-Wagner 

Who  named  it  "  Fire  Fugue"  we  know  not — "the 
rose  by  any  other  name,"  etc.  But  the  theme,  per- 
petually returning,  begins  with  three  sharp  strokes 
upon  one  note,  which  may  serve  for  a  fire  alarm, 
and  the  resistless  rush  and  whirl  ensuing,  the  per- 
vading agitato,  answers  well  enough  to  the  imagina- 
ry key.  Mr.  Sherwood  plaj'ed  it  splendidly,  yel  we 
had  the  feeling  that  it  did  not  gain  by  beinj  taken 
in  so  exceedingly  swift  a  tempo.  The  Beethoven 
Sonata  this  time  was  one  of  the  most  genial  and 
original  of  them  all,  and  one  of  the  most  familiar, 
and  yet  ever  fresh.  In  the  remarkable  Allegro  there 
is  a  touch  of  humor;  you  seem  to  hear  the  croak  of 
frogs.  It  is  long  since  we  have  enjoyed  the  whole 
of  a  Beethoven  Sonata  so  much  in  a  concert.  Mr. 
Sherwood  was  happy  in  his  selection  and  poetic  and 
discriminating  in  his  rendering  of  a  group  of  three 
again.  Von  Billow's  Carnival  Waltzes  did  not  strike 
U3  as  anything  original,  although  ingenious  and 
lively.  The  Taniihaiism-  March,  as  arranged  and 
played,  was  a  fine  reproduction  of  one  of  the  most 
musical  things  ol  Wagner. 

The    Boston    Conservatory    of    Mnsio   (Julius 
EicHBERG,  Director)  gave  a  very  interesting   Mat- 
inee at  Wesleyan  Hall  on  Friday, 'Nov.  8,  at  3  p.m., 
with  the  following  "programme: 
Trio,  tor  Piano.  Violin  and  Violoncello,  Op.  70, 

15eethoven 
Allegro — Adagio— Presto. 
Messrs.  H.  P.  Chelius,  ,Julius  Eirhberg  and 
Wult  Fries. 
Song — "  Batti,  Batti,"  from  "  Don  Gioviinni," 

Mozart 
(With  obiigato  Velio  accompaniment  by  Mr.  Fries.) 
Mrs.  Charles  Lewis. 

a.  Son.Tte.  Op.  90..   Beethoven 

b.  Polonaise,  Op.  89 Beethoven 

c.  Di'rviches  Tourneurs Beethoven-Saint-Saens 

d.  Warum Schumann 

e.  Rigoletto Liszt 

Mr.  Chelius. 

Song—"  A  day  dream" Blumenthal 

Mrs.  Lewis 

a.  Barcarole,  arr.inged  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Chelius, 

Schubert 

b.  "Chant  deL'ondine" Raff 

c.  Grand  Etude Mayer 

d.  Rhapsodic,  No.  12 Liszt 

The  point  of  chief  interest  (and  the  hall  was  ov- 
ercrowded) was  to  hear  the  piano-plaj'ing  of  our 
talented  young  fellow-citizen.  Mr.  Chelius,  who  had 
just  relumed  from  a  short  period  of  study  in  Eu- 
rope. His  part  in  the  Beethoven  Trio,  the  so-called 
"  Cleister-Trio  "  (from  the  tremulous,  mystical  and 
spirit-like  accompaniment  and  background  to  the 
theme),  was  played  with  excellent  technique,  clear 
phrasing,  just  conception  and  fine  touch;  and  the 
beautiful  work  went  altogether  well. 

Mrs.  Lewis  sang  "  Batti,  batti,"  in  good  voice  and 
with  true  expression,  and  Mr.  Feies's  obiigato  ac- 
companiment was  ari^istie  and,  so  far  as  the  stifling 
atmosphere  of  the  crowded  room  allowed,  effective.* 
Mr.  Chelius  played  that  subtly  imaginative  and  al- 
together individual  E-minor  Sonata  of  Beethoven 
in  a  refined  and  thoughtful  manner,  taking  the  be- 
witchingly.  graceful  Rondo  (in  E-major),  with  its 
exquisitelj'  prepared  returns  of  the  theme,  in  just 
the  right  tempo,  and  conveying  a  very  clear  and 
beautiful  impression  of  the  whole.  The  Poloriaise 
(once  played  here  in  a  Symphony  Concert  by  Miss 
Marie  Krebs)  is  a  difficult  and  rather  a  virtuoso 
piece  of  work  for  Beethoven,  and  showed  the  young 
pianist's  execution  to  advantage. — Here  we  were 
obliged  to  transfer  our  ears  to  Mr.  Sherwood's  Con- 
cert, as  before  intimated.  Perhaps  Mr.  Edison, 
among  his  other  inventions  for  complicating  this 
already  complicated  life  of  ours,  will  so  contrive  it 
that  we  may  sit  in  one  concert  and  hear  another  at 
the  same  time.     Heaven  forbid  ! 


Next  in  Order  is  the  Handel  and  Hatdn  Soci- 
ety's performance  of  Verdi's  "  Manzoni  Requiem  " 
to-morrow  evening,  when  an  exceptionally  good 
performance  is  expected. 

The  programme  for  the  first  Harvard  Symphony 
Concert  (Dec.  5)  is  as  follows  :  Part  I.  Overture  to 
St.  Paul,  Mendelssohn  ;  Beethoven's  E-flat  Concer- 
to (Wm, H.Sherwood);  Overture  to  Jessonrfa,  Spohr. 
Part  II.  Bach's  Organ  Fugue  in  G  minor  (possibly 
that  in  A  minor)  transcribed  for  piano  by  Liszt,  (Mr. 
Sherwood) ;  "  Oxford"  Symphony,  in  G,  by  Haydn, 
(played  only  once  before  in  Boston,  seven  years 
ago);  Reiter-Marsch  (second  time),  Schubert-Liszt. 
— A  plenty  of  good  seats  for  the  season  of  Eight 
Concerts  may  still  be  procured  at  the  Music  Hall. 

The  Cecilia  will  give  its  first  pair  of  concerts  next 
Monday  and  Friday  evening  with  a  tempting  pro- 
gramme: 1.  Allegro  vivace  from  Mendelssohn's 
Italian  Symphony,  for  8  hands  (Messrs,  Sumner, 
Foote,  Preston  and  Fenollosa);  2,  Part-Song: 
"  Sunday,"  Ferd,  Hiller ;  3,  Canons,  for  three  fe- 
male voices,  Hauptmann  ;  4,  "Toggenburg"  by 
Rheinberger,  for  chorus  and  solos  (Mrs,  Jenny  Pat- 
rick Walker,  Miss  Ita  Welsh,  and  Dr.  Bullard). 

Part  II.  1.  "  Les  Contrastes,"  Moscheles,  for  8 
hands  (Messrs.  Lang,  Sumner,  Foote  and  Preston) ; 

2.  Chorus  of  Reapers,  from  Liszt's  "Prometheus  ;" 

3.  Song:  "  The  Garland,"  Mendelssohn  (Miss  Ita 
Welsh);  4.  Madrigal:  "Thine  eyes  so  bright," 
Leslie ;  B.  March  and  Chorus :  "  Twine  ye  the 
wreath,"  from  Beethoven's  "  Ruins  of  Athens." 


Joseph  Trenkle,  Many  an  old  friend  in  Boston 
mourns  the  loss  of  this  excellent  man  and  artist, 
who  died  so  suddenly  in  San  Francisco  on  the  19th 
of  October  last.  With  what  respect  and  tender  in- 
terest he  is  remembered  here  by  all  the  friends  of 
music  in  the  years  from  1850  to  1860,  and  indeed 
by  all  who  knew  him  musically  or  socially  !  Com- 
pelled to  seek  restoration  of  his  health  abroad,  he 
settled  afterwards  in  San  Francisco,  where  he  has 
long  been  esteemed  as  one  of  the  best  piani-sts,  or- 
ganists and  teachers,  and  loved  and  honored  as  a 
man.  We  have  much  more  to  say  of  him  than  the 
present  unexpectedly  crowded  state  of  our  columns 
will  permit,  and  must  reserve  soiue  sketch  of  his 
career  and  character  for  our  next  number. 


Grove's  "  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians," 
We  trust  the  articles  which  we  have  so  freely  cop- 
ied from  this  most  excellent  of  Musical  Dictionaries 
will  lead  our  readers  to  seek  and  possess  themselves 
of  the  work  itself,  which  is  now  about  half  com- 
pleted. Part  IV.  (from  Concert  Spirituel  to  Fer- 
rara)  has  recently  been  issued  by  Macmillan  ACo., 
London  and  New  York.  Part  V.  (Ferrarese  del 
Bene  to  Guitar)  will  be  published  on  Januarj'  1, 
ISTS.     Eight  Parts  will  complete  the  work. 


Edouard  Remesyi.  Of  this  famous  Hungarian  vio- 
linist, who  appears  in  Boston  just  too  late  for  our  Jour- 
nal of  this  week,  the  New  York  Times  says: 

"  Remenyi's  art  is  of  a  Uind  whicli  is  essenti.nlly  origi- 
nal. We  ha^'e  had  before  ibi;^  clever  vinlinists,  vvlio 
ga\e  us  their  conceptions  of  what  they  deeii  ed  was  tlie 
climax  of  an  im]>nssioned  rausionl  thought,  but  tliere  is 
a  peculi;trity  in  Remenyi,  a  poptical  passion  and  fever 
which  is  unsurpassed.  'Race  differenci-s  ujny  account 
in  part  lor  distinct  appreciations  of  either  thcclapsic  or 
romantic  schools,  but  a  true  musical  genius,  such  as 
undoubtedly  Remenyi  is,  sweeps  before  him  all  euch 
word  barriers.  In  the  lirst  portion  of  the  pro.uramme 
Remenyi  played  the  concerto  of  Beethoven.  It  was 
conceived  in  a  style  of  his  own,  singularly  beautiful. 
There  is  a  cadenza  in  this  concerto,  where  the  violinist 
is  at  liberty  to  give  such  interpretation  to  it  ,ts  he  pleas- 
es. All  poetical  license  is  permissilile.  Remenyi  per- 
formed this  cadenza  with  the  most  original  effects,  the 
violin  resting  for  some  time  tinsuppnrted  save  by  an 
occasional  tap  of  the  kettle-drum.  With  the  weirdest 
accompaniments  on  the  strings  of  his  violin,  the  motif 
was  strangely  woven  in.  In  the  three  violin  solos— the 
<  Noct-irne  de  la  Rose '  of  Field,  Schubert's  Barcarole, 
and  Chopin's  well-known  Valse,  (No.  64)— the  exquisite 
sentiment  of  the  artist  predominated.    Nothing  could 
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have  been  more  delicate  than  the  first  subdued  opening 
to  tlie  waltz  and  the  dreamy  expression  Remenyi  gave 
to  it.  Chopin  imposes,  of  all  composers,  the  least  re- 
strictions as  to  tempo.  You  may  play  this  greatest  of 
Polish  composers  as  you  will,  or  as  your  sentiment 
g:uides  you.  One  feels  satisfied  that  Remenyi  performs 
Chopin  as  that  master  would  have  had  it.  Encore  on 
encore  followed  when  Remenyi  gave  the  -nazurka  from 
Chopin  with  marvellous  beauty.  The  task  of  conclud- 
ing the  programme  fell  on  the  violinist,  who  irave  an 
'Introduction  Guerri^re'  to  the  'Rakoczy  'National 
March.' " 

All  the  newspapers,  of  New  York,  Boston,  etc.,  are 
evidently  under  the  impression  that  Remenyi  appears 
here  now  for  the  first  time.  The  ^^eio  York  Art  Inter- 
change reproduces  the  following  iirogramme  of  a  concert 
given  in  that  city  twenty-eight  years  ago; — 
EDO0AED    REMENYI, 

VIOLINIST,    LATE   FROM   HUNGARY, 

Begs  to  announce  to  the  lovers  of  music  that  his 

GRAjSD  vocal  and  IN.STBU]SIElfTAL 

CONCERT 

"Will  take  place  at 

yiblo'fi  Saloon,  Saturday  Eve?iing,  Janvary  19,  1850, 

On  which  occasion  he  will  he  assisted  by  the  follo\ving 
artists: 
Madame  SxEPfiAxr, 

a  native  of  Hungary  (her  first  appearance), 
Mr.  "Wm.  Scarfenberg, 
Mr.  H.  C.  TiMJi, 
and  an  efficient  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Th.  Eisfeldt. 
PROGRAMME. 

PART  I. 

1.  Overture  to  "Otello" — Orchestra Ros.<ini 

2.  Concerto  for  the  Violin Vieuxtemps 

Mr.  REMRNYI. 

3.  Aria''frora  "  II  Flauto  Magico  " Mozart 

Madame  STEPH.ANI. 

4.  Capricio  for  the  Piano Mendelssohn 

Mr.  SCH.4.RFENBERG. 

5.  Concerto  for  the  Vio'in Molique 

Mr.  REMENYI. 

PART  II.  -'    ■ 

6.  Overture  to  "  Felsenmiilile," — Orchestra, 

Keissiger 

7.  Aria  from  "  Pr(^  aux  Oleics,"  with  01)tig.ito 

accompiininicTir  of  Violin ITerold 

Madame  STEI'HANI  and  Mr.  REMENYI. 

8.  Duo  for  Violin  anil  Piano,  on  Motifs  fiom 

"  Soniiainbiila" De  Beriot  and  O.^boine 

Mr.  TIMM  and  Mr.  REMENYI. 

9.  Aria 

Madame  STEPHANI. 
10.    Hungarian  Native  Melodies. 

Air.  REMENYI,  arranged  by  himself. 


Musical  Correspondence. 

New  York,  ISTov.  18. — The  musical  campaign  is 
fairly  begun  ;  but,  owing  to  my  absence  from  town, 
I  could  not  chronicle  some  of  the  most  interesting 
events  of  the  season,  such  as  the  appearances  of 
Wilhelinj,  the  Italian  Ojiera,  etc.,  However,  there 
is  still  time,  as  Wilhelinj  ajipears  again  at  Stein  way 
Hall  this  week,  and  the  Opera  we  have  always  with 
ns,  (as  long  as  it  pays.) 

The  departure  of  Thomas  lias  provoked  tio  end  of 
discussion  and  a  great  deal  of  ill-natured  comment. 
This  on  the  part  of  the  public  was  to  be  expected, 
and  is  pardonable  aa  I'esulting  from  a  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment as  universal  as  it  ia  keen.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  this  ill-natured  feeling  has  been 
shared  to  some  extent  by  the  press,  and  has  taken 
the  foriii  of  gibes  and  sneers  at  the  expense  of  the 
community  whose  enterprise  has  forestalled  us  and 
deprived  New  York  of  its  idol.  Now,  all  being 
over,  the  curtain  rung  down,  the  lights  extinguished, 
comes  the  voice  of  calm  reflection.  We  took  pride 
in  our  ipusieal  progress.  New  York,  wesaiil,  is  the 
first  musical  city  in  America  and,  in  the  extent  ami 
variety  ol  the  music  performed,  as  well  as  in  the 
excellent  manner  of  its  performance,  we  were  assur- 
edly among  the  first  in  the  world.  With  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  seasons  came  the  long  and  brilliant 
succession  of  Symphony  Soii^es,  Philharmonics, 
Matinees,  Rehearsals,  Summer  Concerts,  and  Festi- 
vals, all  crammed  with  the  best  of  classical  and 
modern  music,  and  in  performance  but  little  short 
of  perfection. 

Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  !     Presto  !  ! 

Ruin  and  desolation  I — Sack-cloth  and  ashes  I  ! — 
Wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth  !  !  I — Tearing  of  hair 
and  rending  of  garments  !  !  I  I — "  What  shall  we  do 
lor  music  this  winter  ?  Thomas  has  left  us  ! "  This 
is  not  a  non  sequitur. 


Thomas  has  gone,  it  is  true,  but  he  has  left  ns  his 
orchestra,  thoroughly  equipped,  organized  and 
trained.  There  are  just  as  many  musicians  now  in 
New  York  as  were  here  a  year  ago.  People  are 
quite  as  willing  to  spend  money  for  music  now  as 
they  were  a  year  ago.  There  is  only  lacking  a 
hand  to  hold  the  b<1ton  that  Thomas  resigned  ;  and 
if  among  our  musicians  such  a  hand  cannot  be  found, 
then  we  must  believe  that  the  vaunted  musical  cult- 
ure of  New  York  was  a  delusion  and  a  snare  ;  that 
our  supposed  musical  progress  was  the  progress  of 
one  man,  and  that  our  atmosphere  of  art  was  one  in 
which  artists  could  not  thrive,  in  which  the  growth 
of  talent  was  dwarfed,  and  the  development  of  gen- 
ius impeded.  If  this  be  true,  then  it  is  no  misfor- 
tune to  have  the  truth  brought  home  to  us.  By  all 
means  let  us  know  where  we  stand. 

There  are  now  three  Richmonds  in  the  field.  Mr. 
Adolf  Neuendorff  will  lead  the  concerts  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  Society,  at  the  Academy  of 
Music;  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch  has  already  begun 
his  season  of  concerts  at  Steinway  Hall,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  "  Symphony  Society  of  New  York  ;" 
and  at  Chickering  Hall,  Mr.  G.  Carlberg  will  con- 
duct a  series  of  Symphony  Concerts,  the  first  of 
which  took  place  on  Saturday  evening,  Nov.  16. 
Mr.  Carlberg  has  secured  the  Thomas  orchestra  for 
hie  concerts.  I  will  liefsr  discussion  of  the  merits 
of  these  three  conductors  for  a  future  article. 

Edouard  Remenyi,  the  Hungarian  violinist,  has 
appeared  in  two  concerts  at  Steinway  Hall,  on  Mon- 
day eveninir,  Nov.  11.  and  Wednesday  evening, 
Nov.  l.S,  On  both  evenings  the  distinguished  vio- 
linist had  the  co-operation  of  Mme.  ,Iulia  Rive-King, 
pianist,  and  Miss  Helen  Ames,  soprano.  On  the 
first  evening  the  veteran  Susini  sansr,  and  on  the 
second  Signor  Enrico  Campobello.  The  selections 
performed  by  Remenyi  at  the  first  concert  were  the 
ff)Ilowing  : 

Concerto  for  Violin Mendelssohn 

Andante — Rondo. 
Solos  for  Violin— 

a.  Nocturne,  E  flat.  Op  6,  No.  2  Chopin 

b.  Melodies  heroiqnes  hougroises, — transcribed 

by  E.  Remenyi. 

c.  M.-izurka ,  Op  7,  No.  1 Chopin 

Transcribed  by  E.  Remenyi. 

(And  for  encor<',  Schubert's  Serenade.) 

Violin  Solos— Capriceios  Nos.  21  and  24 Pagaiiini 

And  at  the  second  concert  : 

Concert<i  for  Violin Beethoven 

(First  movement.) 
Violin  Solos— 

a.  Nocturne  de  la  Rose,  A  major,  No.  4 Field 

h.  Barcarole Schubert 

c.  V,alse,  Op.  64,  No.  1 Chopin 

(And  for  encore.  Mazurka,  Op.  7.  No.  1,  by  Chopin.) 
Violin  Solo  "  Intro'luction  Guerri6re,'\.E.Re'neiiyi 

"  Marche  Nntionale,'* Rakoczy 

(Transcribed  by  E.  Remenyi.) 

The  foregoing,  list  contains  much  that  is  pleasant 
to  hear,  but  little  to  serve  as  touch-.tone  for  great 
and  enduring  merits  in  the  performer,  save  the 
parts  of  two  concertos.  A  critical  judgment  found- 
ed npon  his  performance  of  the.se  would  not  be  en- 
tirely favorable  ;  the  objection  lying  not  so  much 
in  the  fact  that  he  stamps  his  own  individunlity 
upon  the  work  (for  every  great  artist  does  the  same), 
as  in  the  fact  that  his  style  is  too  far  removed  from 
the  work  he  undertook.  Mendelssohn  did  not  in- 
tend to  represent  a  Witch's  Sabbat  in  the  Rondo  of 
his  Concerto.  Neither  is  a  wild  phrensy  of  excite- 
ment (with  I  regret  to  say.  false  intonation  and  in- 
correct stopping)  exactly  in  keeping  with  the  dig- 
nity of  Beethoven's  noble  work.  But,  having 
pointed  out  these  flaws,  I  must  add  that  in  the  ca- 
denza (Remenyi's  own  composition)  the  treatment 
of  the  theme,  starting  from  the  drum  taps,  was  both 
ingenious  and  artistic,  and  the  whole  passage  was 
conceived  and  executed  in  magnificent  style. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  admire  aperf(U'mancc  while 
taking  exception  to  certain  points  therein,  and  I 
find  much  to  admire  in  Remenyi's  playing.  His 
technique  is  superb,  as  is  shown  by  his  rapid  stac- 
cato, his  even  trills  and  his  polyjihonic  passages. 
The  quality  of  his  tone,  though  not  broad,  is  gener- 
ally pure.  The  very  originality  and  fire  of  his 
playing  are  in  themselves  charming.  He  is  per- 
haps at  his  best  in  playing  his  transcriptions  of  the 
Chopin  music.  These,  too,  were  accentuated  in  a 
manner  quite  his  own,  but  with  fascinating  effect. 
At  both  concerts  he  drew  full  houses,  and  his  audi- 
tors were  enthusiastic  and  appreciative. 


Mme.  Julia  Riv^-King,  it  is  now  generallj'-  con. 
ceded,  ranks  with  the  best  of  American  pianists. 
Indeed  I  will  venture  to  say  that  there  is  in  Amer- 
ica no  woman,  and  not  more  than  two  men,  who  are 
her  equals  in  point  of  technique  alone.  As  to  the 
higher  qualities  required  to  make  an  artist, — feeling, 
expression,  poetic  fervor,  she  manifests  them  all  in 
her  playing.  Her  selections  on  both  evenings  were 
from  Liszt :  Concerto  in  E  flat  (first  concert),  Hun- 
garian Fantasia,  with  orchestra,  (second  concert), 
and  for  encore  her  own  adaptation  of  Guilrnant's 
grand  organ  fugue,  which,  with  a  prelude  by  Haber- 
bier,  she  has  recently  published.  The  adaptation 
is  one  which  commends  itself  to  all  musicians,  and 
her  playing  was  remarkably  effective. 

I  give  below  the  programmes  of  the  two  Sympho- 
ny Concerts : 

Saturday  Evening,  ITovember  9. 
Symphony  Society  at  Steinway  Hall. 

Dr.  L.  Damrosch,  Conductor. 

Symphony  No.  5 Beethoven 

Concerto  for  Violin Raff 

HerrA.  Wilhelmj. 

Overture— "S.iknntal,a," Goldmark 

FantasiestUck  for  Violin,  with  Orchestra.. Wilhelmi 
Vorspiel— "  Die  Meistersingor," Wagner 

Saturday  Evening,  November  16. 
G.  Carlberg,  at  Chickering  Hall. 

Symphony,  D  minor Schumann 

Ana  -"  Non  mi  dir  " Mozart 

Miss  Kate  Thaver. 

Concerto  Dramatic,  Op.  47 Spohr 

Mr.  E.  Remenyi. 
Symphony,  No.  7,  m  A '. Beethoven 

Theodore  Thomas  will  conduct  the  concerts  and 
last  rehearsals  of  the  Brooklyn  Pliilhariponic  Soci- 
ety during  the  coming  season.  A.  A.  C. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Baltimore,  Nov.  18. — Since  my  last  our  commu- 
nity   has   been    afflicted    with   the    "  Marie    Roze- 
Mapleson  Grand    Ciirabination    and    Concert  Com 
pany,"  the  artists  being  announced  as  follows: 
"MARIE  ROZE, 

The  world-renowned  Anglo-French  Prima  Donna 
Asuolata. 
Tom  Karl, 

The  Favorite  Prima  7'enore. 
Mr.  W.  T.  Carleton, 

The  Celebrated  Prima  Baritone. 
Lonis  Blumenbeug, 
The  Young  American  Violoncello  Virtuoso. 
Mr.  Alfred  H.  Pease, 

77*6  Eminent  Oomposer  and  Piaiilst. 
Mr.  Geo.   W.  Colbv, 

The   Great  Accompaniat." 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  hearing,  besides  other  stuff,  "  Comin'  thro'  the 
Rye  "  and  "  Down  on  de  Swanee  Riber,"  sung  by 
the  world-renowned  Prima  Donna  Assoluta,  and 
variatiMns  on  "Home,  .Sweet  Home"  and  the 
"  Swanee  Rivet ,"  once  more,  played  b\'  I  he  eminent 
composer  and  pianist.  -»  *  *  The  event  of  the 
evening  was  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Blumenherg, 
the  'cellist,  who,  among  other  selections,  played  two 
manuscri[)t  compositions,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
may  never  he  published.  We  have  quite  enough 
of  such  music  already.  Mr.  Blumenherg  is  a  Balli- 
morean,  and  his  friends  turned  out  in  large  numliers 
to  greet  him.  He  was  received  with  demonstra- 
tive applause  and  at  intervals  was  presented  with 
huge  floral  tributes,  one  of  which  represented  an 
abnormally  sized  Guitarre;  a  floral  violoncello 
couhl  probably  nmt  be  obtained.  Mr.  Blumenberg 
must  not  be  surprised  at  the  adverse  notice  he  has 
received  from  several  impartial  and  disinterested 
critics.  He  has  some  talent,  much  perseverance, 
and  a  great  deal  of  assurance  (not  to  say  conceit), 
and  the  sooner  he  understands  this,  the  better  for 
him.  If  he  had  tried  to  profit  by  the  example  of 
old  and  experienced  musicians,  and  accepted  the 
sugge^itions  of  his  early  instructor,  the  leailing  "cel- 
list in  this  city,  his  playing  lo-d.ay  might  be  char- 
acterized by  more  tone  and  less  scratching. 

The  second  Wilhelmj  concert  look  place  on  hist 
Wednesday,  and  was  so  largely  att,i'nded  that  we 
were  favored  with  another  on  Saturd:i_y  evening. 
The  first  movement  (only  one  movement)  of  the 
Beethoven  Concerto  in  D,  Bach's  air  on  the  G-string, 
the  Chopin  Nocturne  and  his  own  "Fantasie-Stiick," 
were  the  better  selections  ;  the  rest  was  bravura 
and  technique  performances. 

The  committee  on  the  Peabody  Conservatory  Con- 
certs have  announced  their  plan   of  action   for  the 
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ensuing  Winter.  The  annual  membership  tickets 
are  to  be  issued  as  usual  at  ten  dollars,  entitling  the 
holder  to  all  privileges  of  the  Conservatory,  i.  «., 
attendance  once  a  week  at  the  Director's  lectures, 
admission  to  all  the  Concerts  and  Rehearsals  as  also 
to  the  saloon  of  the  Conservatory  where  a  meeting, 
one  evening  in  each  week,  is  to  be  organized  for  the 
study  of  Chamber  Music.  The  price  of  season  tick- 
ets to  the  eight  Symphony  Concerts  and  principal 
rehearsals,  has  been  fixed  at  five  dollars,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  by  the  middle  of  next  month  suflScient 
tickets  will  have  been  sold  to  enable  the  committee 
to  begin  with  the  rehearsals. 

Our  Musical  Societies  are  beginning  to  emerge 
from  their  Summer  seclusion,  and  to  apply  them- 
selves earnestly  to  the  work  of  preparing  Winter 
entertainments.  Among  those  deserving  special 
mention  is  the  Wednesday  Club,  a  select  society,  at 
present  limited  to  200  members,  whose  object  is  the 
promotion  of  musical  and  dramatic  culture,  princi- 
pally the  former.  The  plan  of  organization  and 
management,  if  earnestly  carried  out,  bids  fair  to 
accomplish  much  in  the  cultivation  of  a  higher  or- 
der of  music  as  the  powers  of  the  society  become 
more  and  more  developed.  Among  the  founders 
are  a  number  of  our  most  influential  citizens  who 
art  identified  with  musical  culture  here,  and  a  por- 
tion of  these  form  a  perm-vient  committee,  who  ap- 
point all  officers,  manage  the  entertainments  and 
fill  any  vacancies  that  may  occur.  The  advantages 
of  such  a  plan  in  guaranteeing  systematic  progress 
in  accordance  with  certain  conservative  ideas,  not 
to  be  interrupted  by  rotation  in  office,  is  at  once 
evident.  The  regular  Wednesday  evening  meetings 
are  devoted  to  tlie  cultivation  of  Chamber  Music, 
and  instrumental  and  vocal  solos.  To-night  the 
association  opens  the  season  witli  Mendelssohn's  de- 
lighUul  operetta  "  Heimkehr  aus  der  Fremde," 
which,  juiiging  from  the  principal  rehearsal  last 
week,  will  prove  highly  creditable  to  a  society  that 
has  not  yet  celebrated  its  third  anniversary.  Mr. 
Hamerik  has  kindly  volunteered  to  direct  the  per 
formance.  It  is  hinted  tliat  "  Don  Pasquale  "  may 
be  looked  for  later  in  tlie  season. 

MusiKus. 


PniLADELPHiA,  Nov.  17. — Wllhelmj  gave  us  two 
concerts  on  the  12th  and  15th  inst.,  the  first  with 
orchestra,  under  Carl  Sentz,  which  accompanied  to 
excellent  effect  in  Raff's  Concerto  (two  movements) 
and  in  Ernst's  Variations  on  March  from  "  Otello." 
In  the  second  he  gave  us  Beethoven's  Concerto  (one 
movement)  and  was  accompanied  on  piano  with  rare 
skill  and  taste  by  Mad.  Can-eno,  who  has  made 
troops  of  admirers  by  her  admirable  qualities. 

Wilhelmj's  selections  were  of  a  character  to  com- 
mend him  more  favorably  to  popular  sympathy. 
The  Beethoven  Concerto  carried  the  house  by 
storm,  and  the  applause  was  simply  uproarious.  For 
encore  we  were  refreshed  with  the  Bach  Aria  on  the 
G  string,  which  he  played  with  fervor  and  unction, 
and  with  the  Chopin  Notturno,  a  morsel  of  exquisite 
sweetness  and  refinement. 

In  accordance  with  a  favorite  theory  of  mine  that 
the  real  work  in  the  musical  education  of  the  people 
is  done  by  the  resident  artists  and  teachers,  I  will 
occupy  some  space  in  speaking  of  the  doings  of  some 
of  our  young  professors.  Mr.  C.  H.  Jarvis,  although 
in  his  16th  season  of  classical  soirees,  is  yet  young 
in  years,  but  advanced  in  art.  He  is  a  pianist  of 
commanding  ability,  well  versed  in  the  different 
schools,  and  of  indomitable  energy,  and— may  I  add 
— of  unusual  physical  endurance,  not  so  small  a 
matter  as  may  appear  on  the  surface.  Mr.  Jarvis's 
1st  soir<ie  was  given  last  night  in  Natatorium  Hall, 
but  was  not  so  well  attended  as  we  might  have 
wished.  The  concert  was  eminently  satisfactory, 
and  Mr.  Jarvis's  beautiful  touch  and  brilliant  exe- 
cution were  displayed  to  full  advantage.  The  Bach 
Toccata  in  D  minor  was  given  with  great  equality 


of  finger  and  with  inspiriting  vigor.  If  it  were  pos- 
sible to  atone  for  the  different  timbres  and  larger 
power  of  the  instrument  for  which  it  was  originally 
composed,  Mr.  Jarvis's  performance  of  Tausig's 
Transcription  ought  to  have  satisfied ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly difficult  to  comprehend  the  reason  for  the  re- 
duction from  the  greater  instrument  to  the  lesser. 
We  can  readily  understand  the  adaptation  of  piano- 
forte music  to  the  organ,  which  is  frequently  done 
and  advantageously  too. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Strang  gave  his  2d  Organ  Recital  on  the 
9th  inst.,  before  a  large  audience.  His  programme 
was  excellent,  containing  works  by  Bach,  Hesse, 
Merkel,  Volckmar,  Guilmant  and  Smart.  Mr. 
Strang  is  an  admirable  executant,  and  has  studied 
the  difficulties  of  the  organ  so  as  to  attack  the  high- 
er range  of  compositions  without  fear.  He  is  quite 
a  young  man,  an  industrious  student,  and  zealous 
lover  of  the  art  he  professes. 

Apropos  of  the  organ,  an  illustration  in  my  last 
letter  was  somewhat  confused  by  the  type-setter 
reading  Real  for  Pedal ;  the  latter  makes  sense,  the 
former  does  not.  Ameeigus. 


Philadelphia,  Nov.  t4.— Last  evening,  Association 
Hall,  Germantown,  was  comfortably  filled  with  an  ap- 
preciative auflience  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening 
Soiree  of  a  series  given  by  Messrs.  Carl  Weber  and  Carl 
Zogbaum,  assisted  by  Miss  Edith  Wright,  a  pupil  of  the 
latter,  and  a  young  lady  destined  before  long  to  assume 
a  high  rank  among  our  pianists.  The  programme  was 
one  of  great  excellence  and  merit,  and  was  justly  appre- 
ciated, as  the  frequent  applause  which  greeted  the  dif- 
ferent numbers  sufficiently  testified. 

A  fault,  we  think,  which  is  too  often  found  among  our 
musicians  is  that  the  programmes  given  are  too  long:, 
and  we  cannot  refrain  from  praising  this  programme 
for  its  judicious  length. 

Our  audiences  are  apt  to  be  varied  in  their  taste — if  not 
in  kind,  at  least  in  degree — and  a  classical  concert,  so 
called,  with  its  ten  or  twelve  numbers,  is  often  tiresome 
except  to  the  "  enthusiast,"  whereas,  if  fewer  selections 
were  given,  many  would  find  themselves  capable  of  en- 
joying what  they  now  think  they  are  unable  to  because, 
as  they  say,  "  they  cannot  understand  it."  Let  them 
leave  tlie  concert  room  not  tired,  and  they  will  return 
again  and  again,  and  in  time  will  awaken  to  the  fact 
that  they  can  and  do  enjoy  classical  concerts. 

Concerts  of  this  description  are  greatly  needed  in  this 
part  of  our  city  and  we  rejoice  to  see  the  interest  which 
is  awaking  and  which  we  feel  sure  will  increase,  if  giv- 
en such  opportunities  as  Messrs  Weber  and  Zogbaum 
are  affording.  The  opening  number  was  Sonata  for 
Piano  and  Violin,  Op.  30,  No.  2,  Beethoven,  and  was  ad- 
mirably rendered,  especially  the  second  movement — the 
Adagio  Cantabile — when  Mr.  Weber  seemed  to  grow 
more  in  sympathy  with  his  instrument  and  played  with 
great  delicacy  of  expression.  Miss  Wright  gave  us  two 
of  Schumann's  songs  transcribed  by  Liszt — "  Fruhlings- 
nacht  "  and  "  Widmung,"  which  won  for  her  a  well- 
deserved  recall.  Her  playing  is  marked  by  a  clear 
touch  and  great  refinement  of  expression.  Free  from 
any  affectation  of  style,  she  imbues  berfelf  entirely  with 
the  spirit  of  the  composer.  Such  playing  Is  very  attrac- 
tive. 

Mendelssohn's  "Violin  Concerto,  (the  accompaniment 
on  the  piano),  with  its  lovely  Andante  movement,  came 
next;  and  then  Chopin's  Ballade,  Op.  23,  and  Sonata 
Chromatique,  Op,  129,  by  Raff.  Altogether  the  concert 
was  thoroughly  enjoyed  and  we  look  forward  with  pleas- 
ure to  the  second,  when  we  are  promised  selections  from 
Beethoven,  Chopin,  Gade  and  others. 

On  Monday  we  attended  one  of  the  Monthly  Concerts 
fiven  by  the  scholars  of  "The  School  of  Vocal  Art." 
These  concerts  are  principally  for  the  object  of  accus- 
toming the  pupils  to  sing  in  public,  and  to  let  their 
friends  judge  of  their  improvement.  The  songs  select- 
ed are  of  a  high  order,  and  some  of  them  as  given 
deserved  great  praise. 

The  "  American  Lady  Quartette  "  show  marked  im- 
provement since  we  heard  them  last.  The  effect  of 
careful  practising  together  is  evident,  and  they  gave 
the  lights  and  shades  with  pleasing  effect. 

The  beautiful  Aria  from  Gluck's  "Orpheas"  commenc- 
ing: "  I  have  lost  my  Enrydice ''  was  extremely  well 
sung  by  Miss  White,  who  possesses  a  rich  alto  voice, 
which  she  uses  with  taste.  Her  dramatic  expression 
was  especially  noticeable.  There  are  many  fine  voices 
in  this  school  and  its  good  effect  upon  the  musical  cult- 
ure of  the  city  is  already  felt.  It  is  gaining  every  year 
in  the  confidence  of  the  public,  as  shown  by  the  increas- 
ing number  of  pupils,  and  we  wish  it  may  go  on  in  the 
good  work,  meeting  with  all  the  success  such  enterprise 
deserves. 

OCTAVIUS. 
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Vocal,  witU  Piano  AccoDipanimeiit. 

Good  Night,  Sweet  Friend.    E6.  4.    E  to  A. 

Eddy.  35 
"  My  heart  grows  tender  at  the  thought  of  thee. 
And  of  our  love,  that  sweet,  strange  mystery." 
The  accompaniment  is  a  tune  of  itself,  and  the 
vocal  part  varied  and  striking. 

My  Star.     (Una  Stella).    E.  4.    b  to  F. 

Mililotti.  40 

"  Mi  sono  innamorato  d'una  Stella." 

"  Ah,  truly  I  am  enamored  of  a  radiant  star." 

The  words  furnish  the  usual  routine  of  Italian 

love  songs,  but  the  music  is  very  sweet,  flowing 

and  satisfying. 

In  the  Gloaming.    F.    3.    c  to  D.    Harrison.  35 

"  Tho'  I  passed  away  in  silence." 

Smoothly  flowing  melody,  and  easy  compass. 

How  amiable  are  thy  Tabernacles.     Psalm 

LXXXIV.     E.    4.  Batcheler.  1.00 

An  Anthem  for  Dedication,  with  Quartette  or 
Chorus,  and  Soprano  and  Alto  solos,  'Too  long 
for  the  common  church  service,  but  will  be  very 
effective  when  there  is  time  to  devote  to  it. 

Be  true  to  me.    Song  and  Cho.    A.  3.  E  to  F. 

Ward.  30 
"  I'm  nothing,  if  I  have  not  you." 
A  musical  exhortation  to  constancy,  with  a 
bright  chorus. 

I  will  be  true.    Song  and  Cho.     C.  3.  F  to  g. 

Ward.,  30 
"  Why  tarry  thus  in  doubt  from  me  ?  " 
A  satisfactory  answer  to  "  Be  true  to  me,"  and 
we  will  heartily  join  in  the  sentiment  of  the 
chorus. 

InNtrumental. 

Grandfather's  Chair.     F.   3.     c  to  F.    Neale   40 
"  Grandfather  t.ilks  to  his  little  ones  sweet 
As  he  sits  in  his  old  oak  chair." 
A  very  sweet  song,  that  it  will  do  any  one  good 
to  hear. 

Rock  of  Ages.     Solo  and  Quartet.    A6.    3. 
E  to  F.  Lowitz.  35 

The  ever  beautiful  words,  with  a  melody  ar- 
ranged from  Gottschalk's  "  Last  Hope." 

Figures  in  the  Fire.    D.  3.   d  to  E.   Starillo.  35 
"  The  inside  of  a  village  church 
First  broke  upon  my  view.* 
Very  attractive,  dreamy  poem,  and  a  good  song 
to  sing. 

Moonlight  in  the  Glen.    Reverie.    A.  3. 

Mack.  40 
Bright  moonlight,  undoubtedly,  judging  from 
the  music,  which  is  smooth  and  sweet,  and  easy, 
with  the  possible  exceptiop  of  the  octave  passages. 

Cuckoo  Polka,  from  "  La  Marjolaine."    G. 
3.  Maylath.  35 

Bright  polka,  with  the  cuckoo's  cry  for  a 
theme. 

Fatinitza  Quadrille.    From  Supp^'s  Opera. 

3.  Strauss.  50 

In  six  divisions,  and  includes  favorite  airs, 
made  all  the  brighter  for  the  "Strauss"  arrange- 
ment. 

Language  of  Love.     (Langage  d'Amour). 

A6.  3.  Lange.  40 

One  of  Lange's  graceful  compositions,  good 
practice,  and  quite  as  elegant  as  if  it  were  twice 
as  difficult. 

L'Escalade.     Galop  Brillante.      E6.  4. 

Neuhof.  60 
Very  brilliant  and  showy,  and  there  are  many 
passages  that  give  the  player  all  he  wishes  to  do 
m  the  way  of  overcoming  difficulties,  and  play- 
ing brightly  and  with  seeming  ease. 

Waltz,  from  the. "  Little  Dtike."    G.  3. 

Lecocq.  35 
A  very  bright  little  waltz  for  little  Dukes  and 
others. 

Potpourri  from  Fatinitza.        3.      Gobbaerts.  75 
The  usual  variety  of  quite  pretty  airs,  that  are 
selected  because  they  are  favorites. 


Abbreviations.— Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  'rhe  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
B6,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  below 
or  above  the  staff.  Thus:'"C.  6.  c  to  E,"  means  "  Key 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  be- 
low, highest  letter,  E  on  the  4th  space. 
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I.IST    I.    BOOKIS    OF    "VOCA-X,    OVE-CrSIC. 

The  followinR  books  contain  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  the  really  good  and  popular  music  that  has  ever  been  published  in  Sheet  Music 
form.  The  publishers  have  unequalled  facilities  for  compiling  such  books.  Their  immense  stf)ck  includes  all  music  that  is  salable,  and  those  that 
have  the  handling  of  it  are,  of  all  men,  the  best  qualified  to  know  what  is  popular  and  pleasing. 

Each  book  of  the  Home  Musical  Library  contains  from  200  to  2.50  pages,  which  are  of  Full  Sheet  Music  size. 
Price  of  Sacli   Book.   Xn   Boar<l8,  $3.30.     In  Clotli,  $3.00.      £'nll  «ilt,  $4.00. 
*,*  All  accompaniments  may  be  played  either  on  the  Piano  or  the  Reed  Organ.*** 


The  Sunshine  of  Song. 

This  Collection,  brought  out  during  the*  winter  of 
1877-78,  includes  a  large  number  of  Songs,  many  of 
them  with  choruses.  The  authors  are  of  the  kind  that 
best  know  how  to  cater  to  the  popular  taste,  which 
claims,  now  the  gay,  now  the  sober  mood,  but  always 
something  bright  and  interesting.  There  are  200  large 
pages,  and  68  Songs. 

Co^TE^'Ts. 
Ah  !  this  heart  with  Joy,        My  Father's  House. 
Annie  Dear.  Nancy  Lee. 

Bonnie  Jean.  Nearer,  Sweet  Lips. 

Chime  again.  Nellie  Brown, 

Among  the  Daisies.  Old  Home. 

Dreani,  my  Love.  Sweet  Robin. 

Eyes  Like  Violets.  Room  for  all. 

Little  old  Cabin.  Rosebiid. 

Leave  us  not.  Unforgiven. 

and  50  other  Songs  of  equal  beauty. 


The  World  of  Song. 

The  World  of  Song  has  250  large  pages.  A  superior 
collection  of  Songs,  by  such  composers  as  Millard,  En- 
gelbrecht,  Abt,  Sullivan,  D.anks,  Bishop,  Webster, 
Blake,  Pinsuti,  Foster,  Brockway,  Pratt,  Molloy,  Cam- 
pana,  Claribel,  Hunt,  Hawthorne  and  many  others  of 
reputation. 

Part  of  the  Costexts: 
And   Eyes  will  watch    for  Do  not  forget  your  Nellie 

Thee.  Darling. 

And  so  will  I.  Maggie's  Answer. 

Angels  whisper  sweet  Good  Massa'sin  .he Cold  Ground. 

night.  Mistletoe  Bough. 

Beautiful  Lena.  Motlier  says  I  inus'nt. 

Beautiful  Love.  My  Heart's  Best  Love. 

Bloom  is  on  the  Rye.  My  Heart  is  thy  Home. 

Breathe  again  those  Sweet    Nellie's  Secret. 

Words.  Nellie  Wildwood. 

Carry  me  back  to  Tennessee  Nobody  Home  but  me. 
Chiming  Bells  of  Long  Ago.  No  one  to  Love. 
Close  the  door  gently.  O  F.air  Dove,  O  EondDove. 

Columbia  the   Gem  of  the  Old  Folks  at  Home. 

Ocean.  [Darling.  One  Horse  Open  Sleigh. 

Come   to    me  quicklv,  my  Once  Again. 
Come  when  you  will,  I've  a  On  the  Blue  Wave  (Duet.) 

welcome.  [Waltz. 

Dancing    in    the    Dreamy         and  65  others. 


Gems  of  English  Song. 

232  Large  pages.  75  Songs,  Duets,  &c.  It  is  the  un- 
animous opinion  of  those  who  have  examined  this  fine 
book,  that  no  flner  collection  of  bound  (vocal)  music  has 
ever  been  issued. 

Angels  ever  bright  and  fair.  I  am  weary  with  rowing. 
Bells  of  Aberdovy.  I  love  my  Love  in  the  mom- 

Beautiful  Bird,  sing  on.  ing. 

By  the  Blue  Sea.  Nazareth. 

Consider  the  Lilies.  Ring  on.  Sweet  Angelus. 

Douglas  !  tender  and  true.    Ruby. 
Hour  of  sweet  Repose.  and  63  others. 


Household  Melodies. 

VOL.  I. 
This  is  a  Large  book  of  242  pages,  containing  Songs, 
Duets  fand  Choruses,  principally  oy  popular  American 
composers,  and  suited  to  the  popular  taste  of  the  day. 
There  are  also  a  dozen  or  so  by  foreign  composers,  and 
the  76  pieces  have  much  variety. 
Contents : 


Abide  with  me, 
Dream  of  Love. 
Alone  at  Home. 
Angel  Voice. 
Blue  Eyed  Nell. 
lletterLuck. 
r-eautiful  Waves. 
("rushed  Flowrets. 
Forsaken. 
Gane  Awa'. 

and  56  others. 


I  love  thee. 
Little  Sweetheart. 
Night  on  the  Sea. 
Shores  arc  Fading. 
Please  make  room. 
Katie's  sleeping. 
Golden  Door. 
Dying  Hymn. 
Dance. 
Darling,  rest. 


Household  Melodies. 

VOL.     II. 

A  glance  at  the  list  of  authors  will  show  that  they  are 
the  ones  best  known  to  the  American  public,  and  the 
pleasing  titles  are  in  themselves  a  recommendation. 
There  are  224  large  pages. 

CONTEKTS. 

Angels  meet  me Ilaya.  Over  the  Stars Leighton. 

Beesmark "      Robin,  tell  Willie JTay-s. 

Don't  be  jealous Torry.  See  the  Angels  —  Leighton. 

Is  mother  there? Bays.  Silver  at  Evening..  ..Of/?? A'.s. 

Good  Bye Leighton.  Sweet  Angels Thomaa. 

Let  us  gather Glover.   When  Silver  Stars... /laijA".";. 

MyShepherd Danks.  "Where  little  Bahy.  ..Whitf. 

Norah  Dear Glover.   "Will  you  m^et  me?. Stewart. 

Oh,  these  Men  !  —  Thomaa.  You'll  forget  me Danl.'s. 

and  about  50  others. 


Moore's  Irish  Melodies. 

200  pages,  Sheet  Music  Size.  These  celebrated  n\v^ 
were  brought  together  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  poet 
Moore,  and  the  composer  Stephenson;  one  furnish  ng  or 
arranging  the  "words,  and  the  other  putting  the  music 
in  presentable  shape,  setting  accompaniments,  &c.  The 
whole  forms  a  truly  musical  work  of  the  first  excellence. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  poetry  of  those  Songs 
is  the  pure  and  sweet  English  of  Moore,  and  is  not,  to 
any  extent,  in  the  Irish  dialect.    Co^ttbnts: 
Believe  me,  if  all  those  en-  Origin  of  the  Harp. 

dearing.  Tlie  harp  that  once  thro'. 

Come  o'er  the  sea.  The  Last  rose  of  summer. 

Come  rest  in  tliis  bosom.        Tlie  meeting  of  the  waters. 
Farewell  to  my  harp.  There's    not  in   this   wide 

Let  Erin  remember.  world. 

Nora  Creina.  The  Shamrock. 

And  about  a  hundred  others. 


The  Silver  Chord. 

200  pages.  The  Silver  Chord  was  the  first  publish- 
ed collection  of  vocal  music  of  the  series.  Very  natur- 
ally it  contains  a  preponderance  of  the  older  and  per- 
haps easier  songs,— those  that  are  sung  withotit  weary- 
ing, year  after  year,  and  will  outlive  multitudes  of  the 
newer  favorites.  Contents: 
Ah,  I  have  sighed  to  rest 
Battle  Prayer. 
Bonnie  Dundee. 


Cradle  Song. 
Ever  be  Happy, 
Flee  as  a  Bird 


And  about  150  others. 


Home  of  my  Heart, 
I'd  be  a  Star. 
Kathleen  mavourneen. 
Lass  o'  Gowrie. 
Last  Rose  of  Summer. 
Long,  long  weary  day. 


Gems  of  German  Song. 

200  pages.    German  and  English  words  given.    In  the 

Eeriod  from  1840  to  1850,  a  few  songs  were  brought  be- 
ore  the  Ajnerican  public,  which  songs  were  of  such  re- 
markable beauty  that  they  were  very  naturally  chris- 
tened '*  Gems."  Their  number  has  slowly  increased  : 
and  in  the  present  book,  about  eighty  of  the  best  are 
preserved.  Contents; 

Above  the  Stars.  Herd-Bells. 

Adelaide.  Image  of  the  rose. 

Beneath  the  evening's  last  I  would  that  my  love. 

sweet  ray.  Ninetta. 

Cradle  song.  Wanderer  (The"). 

Elegy  of  tears.  When  the  Swallows  Home- 

Erl^ing.  ward  fly. 

And  88  others. 


The  Shower  of  Pearls. 

aM  pages.  The  number  of  good  vocal  duets  are  quite 
limited,  as  there  is  only  here  and  there  a  melody  that 
takes  kindly  to  a  second  part.  The  following  are  all 
first-class.  Contents  : 

Ah !  could  I  teach  the  night-  I've  wandererl  in  dreams. 

ingale.  Murmuring  sea. 

A,  B,  C.  Comic  duet.  Minute-gun  at  sea. 

Arrayed  in  clouds.  There's  a  sigh  in  the  heart. 

Go  thou  and  dream.  The  moon  is  be.nming  o'er. 

Gypsy  countess.  Where  the  warbling  waters 

I  know  a  bank.  flow. 

And  50  others. 


Gems  of  Scottish  Song. 

200  pages.  All  accessible  collections  of  Scotch  Bal- 
lads were  made  to  contribute  to  this  volume.  Where  all 
were  good,  it  was  a  pity  to  reject  any;  but,  as  the  songs 
which  follo^y  are  undoiibte'lly  the  choicest  of  all,  those 
who  possess  these  "gems"  are  like  those  who  possess 
gold  doubly  refined.  Contexts  : 
Afton  Water.  Gypsy  Laddie. 

And  ye  shall  walk  in  silk  Highland  Mary, 
attire.  Hunting  tower. 

A  man's  a  mnn  for  a'  that.    I'm  wearing  awa',  Jean. 
Bonny  brave  Scotland,  Ingleside. 

Castles  in  the  air.  Lass  of  Gowrie. 

Farewell  toLochaber.  And  about  150  others. 


Gems  of  Sacred  Song. 

200  ]>ages.    A  Collection  of  the  most  refined  and  beau- 
tify Sacred  Lyrics,  with  Pianoforte  or  Reed    Organ 
accompaniments.    Contents: 
Angels  ever  bright  and  fair.  Fading,  still  fading. 
Battle  Prayer.  If  with  all  your  hearts. 

Bird  let  loose     Duet.  Mary's  tears. 

Come,  ye  di.-^consolate.  Messenger  bird.    Duet. 

Consider  the  lilies.  Oh  that  I  had  wings. 

Eve's  lamentation.  Ruth  and  Naomi.  ' 

And  more  than  a  hundred  others. 


The  Musical  Treasure. 

200 'pages,  half  Vocal  and  half  Instrumental.     The 
Musical  Tkeasure  has  more  variety  than  any  other 
book,  as  will  best  be  seen  by  the  Contents. 
Beautiful  days  of  the  Past.  "When  the  Qniet  Moon. 
Castles  in  the  Air.  Won't  you  tell  me  whv  ? 

Out  in  the  Cold.  In  the  Starlight.    Duet. 

Pretty  I5irds  (German).  Co-ca-che-lunk. 

Rolnn  Redbreast.  O  Paradise  !    Qt. 

Three  Fishers.  Ka-foozle-um. 

And  a  hundred  others. 


Wreath  of  Gems. 

The  Wreath  of  Gems  is  .i  general  collection  of  pop- 
ular songs,  about  a  hundred  in  number,    200  pages. 

COIfTENTS : 

Above  the  stars  there  is  rest  Guarda  che  hianca  Luna. 

Aileen  Aroon.  I  heard  the  wee  bird. 

Bild  (ierrose.  Parthenia  to  Ingomar. 

Bridge,  the.  Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the 
Danube  River,  (The).  d  ^ep. 

Dear  angel,  sleep  thee  well.  Silverv  midnight  moon. 
Fairy  Bell.  And  83  others. 

Operatic  Pearls. 

200  pages.  The  favorite  Airs  of  favorite  Operas.  If 
we  leave  out  operatic,  and  comic  or  dramatic  trifles  that 
please  only  for  a  season,  the  list  of  really  good  operas, 
that  have  attained  permanent  favor,  wilf  not  much  ex- 
ceed fifty.  This  collection  of  "Operatic  Pearls"  contains 
most  of  the  best  airs  of  these  select  operas,  and  mthin 
its  covers  one  will  find  most  of  the  songs  which  will  be 
lieard  during  the  reason  of  the  opera,  or  in  operatic 
concerts. 

Contents : 

"Ah  non  giunge.  I'm  a  merry  Zingara. 

Angelof  light".  "Spirto  gen-  Oh,  as  fair.   "Coin  e  bello." 

til."  Over  the  summer  sea. 

By  the  sad  sea.  Pure  as  the  snow. 

Heart  bowed"  down.  Sound  of  harps. 

Hear  me  Norma.     Duet.  Still  so  cently. 
If  filial  love.    Duet.  And  80  others. 


The  Silver  Wreath. 

A  tnlly  elegant  collection.  difToring  from  others  in  the 
possession  of  iine  songs  with  choruses,  .tIso  includinsr  a 
large  number  of  tlie  best  duets  and  trios.    ro.NTK.sTx; 
Ah  rould  I  teach.    Duet.        Would  thnt  my  love.   Duct. 
Hack  to  our  mountains.  Dt.  Nightingale's  trill. 
Come  br.i.vc  with  me.  Oh,  softly  rise.    Duct. 

Dreaming  of  angels.  O  swallow  !  Duct, 

near  mc,  Normr\.     Duet.       Rock  beside  the  sea. 
How  can  I  leave  thee.    Dt.     And  nearly  50  others. 


CMS.  H,  Ditson  &  Co; 

843  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


PUBLISJnLEO     BY 

Lyon  &  Healy,       OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO., 

CHICAGO.  BOSTON.  (") 


Slioniian,  Hyde,  &  Co,     J.  E,  Ditson  &  Co, 


SAN  FRANCISCO, 


922  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILA. 


A    SUGGESTIVE    PICTURE. 


There  may  be  nothing  very  extraordinary  in  the  engrav- 
ing which  forms  the  central  ornament  of  the  present  page.  It 
is  jnst  a  picture  of  a  handsome  store-front,  such  as  are  com- 
mon enough  in  the  business  region  of  the  New  England  metro- 
pohs,  and  is  elegant,  but  not  unusual.  Could  the  artist,  how- 
ever, represent  the  musical  treasures  that  maybe  seen  through 
the  numerous  windows,the  view  would  be  very  attractive;  and 
to  such  an  imaginary  view  the  writer  invites  your  attention. 

The  building  containing  the 
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establishment  of  0.  Ditson 
&  Co.  is  a  double  one,  or  ra- 
ther two  buildings  or  stores 
,  which  are  separated,  the  one 
from  the  other,  by  a  thick  and 
solid  brick  wall.  A  number 
of  tire-proof  doors  secure  the 
communication  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  and  contribute, 
with  other  safe  guards,  con- 
siderable security  against  a 
conflagration.  The  stores  are 
nearly  alike  in  the  interior, 
but  the  fronts  are  of  different 
colors,  and  slightly  different 
in  architecture. 

If  we  now  look  earnestly 
through  the  upper  thi'oe  win- 
dows of  the  left  hand  side,  we 
shall  find  ourselves  gazing 
into  a  long  and  lofty  room, 
containing  twenty  printing- 
presses,  all  busily  at  work  in 
the  manufacture  of  Sheet  Mu- 
sic. Probably  about  one-third 
of  all  the  Sheet  Music  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States  is 
printed  in  this  room.  The 
printing  is  from  Engraved 
plates,  and  is  executed  on 
laand-presses,  like  those  that 
print  lithographs,  bank  notes, 
etc. 

About  as  much  more  Sheet 
Music  is  printed  by  steam 
power,  in  the  usual  manner, 
at  other  places  in  the  city. 

The  windows  at  the  right 
of  the  three  mentioned,  open 
into  a  large  store-room  con- 
taining many  thousand  pieces 
of  music. 

The  twelve  windows  of  the 
next  two  stories  below  open 
into  four  large  rooms,  or 
stores,  tilled  to  repletion  with 
music  books  of  two  thousand 
different  titles,  and  in  quan- 
tity enough  to  supply  the 
trade  of  most  of  the  country,  since  there  is  a  constant  current 
of  new  books  into  them,  and  of  purchased  books  out  of  them. 
Here  one  may  see  bins  filled  with  the  still  famous  "  Eichard- 
son's  New  Method  for  the  Piano,"  and  others  with  Clarke's  and 
Peters'  and  JIason's  very  valuable  books.  Here  are  books  -on 
Harmony,  on  Thorough  Base,  on  all  sorts  of  Musical  Theory  ; 
Instruction  Books,  for  Eeed  Organ,  Guitar,  Violin,  Comet,  and 
all  other  Orchestral  or  Band  instruments ;  a  very  large  number 


of  Methods  for  Voice  Culture,  Collections  of  Bound  Music ;  most 
of  the  books  used  in  Singing  Schools ;  Church  Music  Books, 
Anthem  and  Chorus  Books,  Glee  Books,  School  Song  Books, 
Sabbath  School  Song  Books,  Catholic  Music  books,  etc.  The 
rooms  have  a  capacity  for  perhaps  two  hundred  thousand  books 
of  average  size. 

Here  is  also  the  pubhcatiou  office  of  the  "  Musical  Ee- 
COED,"  which  has  won  a  good  place  in  pubfic  favor,  and  is 

issued  regularly  every  Satur- 
day. Here  also  the  large  ad- 
vertising business  is  carried 
on. 
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Descending  to  the  nest  sto- 
ry, we  find  two  large  halls, 
filled  with  Pianos  of  all  ma- 
kers,— New  and  Second  Hand 
—for  Sale  and  to  Let.  The 
store,  Number'  449,  at  the 
level  of  the  street,  also  has  a 
large  nmnber  for  sale.  This 
department  has  a  large  and 
increasing  business,  and  the 
three  rooms,  or  stores,  are 
visited  by  numbers  of  pur- 
chasers, who  here  profit  by 
the  great  variety. 

Descending  again  to  the 
basement,  we  at  once  echo 
the  cry  of  surprise,  common 
to  visitors,  who  find  here 
a  complete  wholesale  Sheet 
Music  Department,  with  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Songs 
and  pieces  of  all  conceivable 
kinds.  Various  "  Stocks  "  of 
Sheet  Music  are  also  kept  in 
the  various  parts  of  the  build- 
ing, and  in  the  principal  store, 
Number  451,  where  there  is 
Eetail  Department,  a  Foreign 
Department,  a  Novello  Music 
Department,  and  the  desks  of 
the  Principals  and  of  the  nu- 
merous bookkeepers,eto.,  that 
are  needed  to  keep  the  great 
machine  in  order. 

Speaking  tubes.  Elevators, 
and  Dumb  waiters  connect  all 
parts  of  the  buildmg  together, 
and  everything  is  so  system- 
atized that  any  piece  of  Mu- 
sic or  book  may  in  a  few  mo" 
ments  be  procured  from  any 
part  of  the  establishment. 

About  one  hundred  persons  find  full  employment  in  the 
rear  of  the  windows  you  perceive,  or  below  the  sidewalk  level. 

The  business  is  the  growth  of  about  forty  years'  careful 
management,  and  shows  no  signs  of  contraction.  A  branch 
store  is  sustained  in  Court  Street,  Boston,  and  also  large  and 
complete  ones,  under  the  charge  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  firm,  at  84.3,  Broadway,  New  York,  and  at  922  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia. 
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Dwight's   Journal    of   Music, 

Publlsned  every  other  Saturday 

OLrvEE.  iDiTSOivr  ac  co. 

4S1  Washington  St..  Boston,  Uass. 

JOHN      S.      PWIGHT,      EDITOE. 

49-TERUS. — If  mailed  or  called  for,  $2.00  per  annnm ; 
delivered  by  carriers,  $2.60.    Payment  in  advance. 
AdvertisementB  will  be  inserted  at  the  following  rates : 
One  insertion  per  line  30  cents. 
Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line,  20  cents. 
Special  rates  for  yearly  cards. 

j.  s.  spoonkr,  printer,  17  province  st. 
Madame  E.  SEILER'S 

SCHOOL  OF  VOCAL  ART, 

1.104  fTalnut  St.,  Pbiladelptala. 

Instruction  by  Madame  E.  Seileb,  and  an  efficient 
corps  of  Teachers.  [2-lyr] 


New  UiM  Conseryatory  of  Mnsic. 

BOSTON  MUSIO  HALL. 
SeTenty-flTe  Eminent  Instrnctom. 

Largest  Music  School  in  the  World. 
18,000    PUPILS 

since  its  organization  in  1867.  Instruction  in  all  branch- 
es, by  the  most  eminent  artists  and  teachers,  to  pupils 
in  every  stage  of  advancement,  in  private  and  in  small 
classes.  Collateral  advantages,  consisting  ot  Lectures, 
Concerts,  and  General  Exercises,  equivalent  to  ISS 
LESSONS  EACH  TERM.  Tuition  exceptionally  low. 
Evening  classes.    Situations  procured  for  pupUs. 

OPEH    AI.I.    THE    YEAR. 
Terms  begin  in  September,  November,  February  and 
April,  respectively. 

For  Circulars  giving  full  information  of  the  Con- 
servatory, the  Collkge  of  Music  (Boston  University), 
the  New  England  Musicad  Bdreau,  and  the  Normal 
Musical  Institute,  address 

E.  XOURTEE,  Music  Hall.  Boston. 

SITUATIONS    PROCURED. 

Music  Tenchers,  Organists,  Choristers,  Choir  Singers 
and  Concert  Soloists  desiring  engagements  are  invited 
to  register  their  names  with  the  NEW  ENGLAND  MU- 
SICAL BUREAU.  Connections  extensive.  Facilities 
unrivalled.    Address  (enclosing  stamp): 

E.  XOVItJ'EE,  Manag-er. 
[3]  Music  Hall,  Boston.  Mass. 

EDWARD  SCHUBERTH   &  CO., 

Mnsic  Pnlilisliers,  Importers  and  Dealers. 

"  All  the  latest  Publications." 
23  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK. 

969  Broadway  Side,  bet.  15th  and  16th  Sts. 


fflusio  Teachers  will  Do  Well 

TO     TJSE 

For  PIANO  scHOLAHs,  Mason's  Pianoforte  Teclinics 

($2.50)  a  book  of  sterling  merit,  with  about  500  Tech- 
nical Exercises,  which  may  be  expanded  to  many 
thousands,  if  desired.  Admirably  prepared  by  Wm. 
Mason,  assisted  by  W.  S.  B.  Matthews. 


THE  HARMONIA. 

This  is  the  Harmonious  title  of  a  new  Male  Voice 
book  of  Glees,  Quartets,  &c.  It  is  entirely  new,  having 
been  prepared  and  translations  furnished  by  Mr.  L.  C. 
Elson,  from  new  and  fresh  materials. 

GERMAN  AND  ENGLISH  WORDS. 
4  Voice  Parts,  each  60  cts. 
Piano  Score,  80  cts. 
Complete,  $2.60, 

Published  by 

OLIVER    DITSON    &   CO., 

BOSXOir,  nau. 


THE 


^  Weekly  y[u^{6'^\  f^kf.ef , 

ISSUED    EVERY    SAWRDAY. 

Price,  Two  Dollars  per  Year  in  Advance. 

Specimen  Copies  sent  free. 


The  "  HUSmCAIi  RECORD  "  is  a  paper  for 
all.  The  Musical  gossip  of  the  cities,  the  movements 
of  Musical  stars  ana  celebrities,  little  Musical  items  of 
interest,  correspondence  from  teachers  and  leaders, 
recorils  of  matter  in  the  interest  of  Singing  Schools, 
Choirs,  Societies,  Choruses,  Conventions,  Sunday 
Schools,  Day  Schools,  Colleges,  Quartets  of  Male  and 
Mixed  Voices,  small  doses  of  Theory,  and  good  advice. 
Queries  and  the  answers,  possibly  little  challenges  to 
incite  spirited  debates  on  disputed  points,  with  possibly 
a  little  oil  to  soothe  too  stormy  controversy  ;  — these 
and  other  things,  are  expected  constantly  to  enliven 
and  make  attractive  the  columns  of  the  paper. 

But,  in  addition,  there  are  six  pages  of  carefully  sel- 
ected Music  in  each  Number.  This  makes  Three  hun- 
dred and  Twelve  pages  per  year,  or  something  like 
Thirty  Dollars'  worth. 

Advertisements  are  limited  to  subjects  of  interest  to 
Musical  people,  and  include  Cards  of  the  best  Music 
Schools  and  Conservatories. 

Subscriptions,  payable  in  advance,  are  best  for  a  year, 
but  wm  be  taken  for  shorter  periods. 
published  by 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  Co.,  BOSTON. 

CHAS.  BC.  DIXSOir  &  Co., 

843  Rroadway,  BTenr  York. 

T.  E.  Dixsonr  &  Co., 

023  Ctaestnat  Street,  Pbiladelpbia. 


Novello's  Publications. 

The  most  striking  and  popular  Choruses  of 
the  Oratorios,  the  Operas,  favorite  Cantatas, 
Odes,  Masses,  etc.,  etc.,  added  to  which  are 
large  numbers  of  separate  Anthems,  Canticles, 
Glees,  and  Four-Part  Songs. 

These  very  convenient  publications,  (a  thous- 
and or  more  in  number),  include  almost  every 
good  thing  in  Chorus  form  that  can  be  called 
for.  The  prices  of  most  of  them  vary  from  S  to 
15  cents  per  copy. 

Novello's   Octavo  Editions 

of  Services  by  Modern  Composers.  Sixty  Servi- 
ces, or  Parts  of  Services,  by  first-rate  English 
composers.  The  Credos,  Te  Deums,  JubUates, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  also  published  separately. 

Novello's  Part-Song  Book. 

Second  Series.  A  Collection  of  Four-part  Songs 
and  Madrigals,  by  Modern  Composers. 

There  are  Twenty  volumes  in  the  series,  each 
containing  6  to  8  of  the  best  Part-Songs.  Sepa- 
rately, 6  cts.  to  15  cts.  Each  book  or  volume  50 
cts. 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co., 

0.  H.  DITSON  &  00.,         J.  E.  DITSON  &  00., 

New  York.  Phila. 

SOLE    AGENTS 

For  the  Unitetl  States  forNoyello'sPnlcations. 
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V  0  0 AL . 

Sister,  since  I  met  thee  last.     (Die 
Schwester.)    E  minor  and  major. 
4.    EtoP.  JQerulf.  85 

Through  the  long  Days.    B6.    3.    d  to  F. 

Boott.  30 
I  roamed  o'er  the  Sea.     (Ich  fahr  iiber 

Meer. )    D  minor.    3.    d  to  D.     Kjerulf.  30 
The  Way  thro'  the  Wood.    C.    4.    d  to  a. 

Madame  Dolby.  50 
Speak  not  a  Word  of  coldness.  A&.  3.  E  to  P. 

Keens.  30 
Draw  near,  O  holy  Dove.     Quartet  and  Solo. 

D.    3.    d  to  E.  Srusk.  30 

She  haunts  me  like  a  happy  Dream.    €r.    3. 

c  to  E.  ilusgrave.  30 

Faithful  Love.    A.    3.    d  to  E.  Karl.  30 

Nazareth.    P.    4.    c  to  g.  Gounod.  50 

Never  coming  Back  any  More.    G.    2. 

d  to  D.  MacLane.  30 

My  Lass.  Baritone  Song.  C.  3.  a  to  E.  Diehl.  40 
Over  the  Shadowy  River.    E&.    3.   b  to  d. 

Bowe.  30 
Herald  of  Summer.    Quartet.    G-.  3.    c  to  g. 

Bufflngton.  40 
Sailor's  Prayer.     (II  Marinaro).     E6.   5. 

b  to  E.  Mattei,  40 

InatrnmeBtal. 

Crystal  Waltz.    D.    8.  Wilson.  35 

Nonpareil  March.    E6,    3.  Boyd.  30 

Gavotte  No.  2.    G.    3.  Boeder.  30 

Night  Winds  Tale  of  the  Past.    Horceau 

de  Salon.    F.    4.  Karl.  40 

La  Belle  Brunette  Galop.  G.  3.    Stuckenkolz.  40 
Boston  Schottisch.    D.    3.  Karl.  30 

American  Belle  Polka.    F.  3.  Charles.  30 

Cuckoo  Polka.    4  hands.    F.    3.     Maylath.  35 
Bright  Flowers.    Six  Easy  and  Melodious 

Pieces.  H.  Lichner.    Each,  30 

No.  1.    Carnation.    C.    2. 
Wild  Oats  Galop.    G.    2.  Karl.  40 

Nameless  Waltzes.  3.  Steinberger.  75 

Hop,  Hop,  Galop.  G-    3.  Herzmann.  30 

Sounds  from  the  Pacific  (Klange  vom  slillen 

Ocean)  Waltzes.  4.  Schulenburg.  75 

Bric-a-Brac  Waltzes.         3.  M.  A.  S.  P.  30 

Eeed  Organ  Melodies.    By  W.H.  Clarke,  each  30 

No  1   {Amaryllis.    D.  4. 

^o.  1.^  First  Love.    Eft.  2. 
Becollection.  Romanza.  G.  3.  E  to  g.   Stone.  SO 
Color-Guard  March  and  Chorus.    F.    3. 

Morris.  75 
Valse  Brillante,  from  "Bells  of  Comeville." 

Eft.  3.  Bichards.  50 

Fantasie,  from  "Bells  of  Corneville."    4. 

Various  keys.  Lott.  80 

Benefice  Quadrille.        3.  Besch.  40 

Knights  of  Honor  March.  P.      3. 

Mary  A.  Knight.  30 
Chimes  of  Normandy.    By  Planquette. 

Rondo  Valse.  Aft.    3.  Bichards.  60 

No.  5.    O,  ye  Tears  1    C.  2.  Smallwood.  40 

"    8.    When  Sparrows  build.  C.  2.     "  40 

Book*. 

Clabke's  Hakmonic  School  fob  thk 

Organ.  By  Wm.  Horatio  Clarke.  3.00 

Johnson's  Method  fok  Habmont. 

By  A.  N.  Johnson. 

Pbogbessive  and  Complete  Method  fob 
the  Guitab.      By  N.  P.  B.  Curtiss.  $3.00 


Udbio  bt  Mail.— MnBio  !■  sent  by  mall,  the  expenie 
being  one  cent  for  every  two  ounces,  or  iractlon  thereof, 
one  or  two  cents  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  mnBlc.  PersoDt 
at  a  dlBtaucci  HU  find  the  conTey&Dc«  a  ■avlng  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  alBO  be  sent  at 
these  rates. 


DWIGHT'S     JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


Awarded  to  L.  POSTAWKA  &  CO.,  Cambridceport, 
Mass.  The  Unitefl  States  Centenninl  Commission  an- 
nounces the  following:  as  the  b.asis  of  an  Award  to  Lotris 
rosTAWKA  &  Co.,  Carabridgeport,  Mas.s.,  for  PIASTO 
INTOOIi.  Repokt.— For  ingenuity  of  construction,  and 
firnnicss  and  immovability  when  in  use. 

A.  T.  GOSHORN,  Director-General. 
[SEAL].  J.  R.  HAWLET,  President. 

Attest:  J.  L.  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 
•'  We  think  the  Stool  one  of  the  best  ever  offered  to  the 
public.  STEINWAT  &  SONS,  New  York." 


MRS.    FLORA    E.    BARRY,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  "Vocal  Music.    124  Chandler  St. . 
near  Columhus  Avenue. 

IV/rTTQTP'  Realizing  how  much  time  and  effort  are 
iVJ.UlOJ-Ui  consumed,  both  by  Professionals  and 
Amateurs,  in  the  search  for  good  music,  in  sufBcient 
number  and  variety  for  the  constant  demand.  Miss 
Brown  offers  her  assistance  in  selecting  it,  for  teaching 
or  concert  purposes,  or  to  increase  pnvat«  repertoires. 
This  has  been  done  successfully  in  England,  and  fills  a 
great  need  here. 

References:— Mr.  Wm.  H.  Sherwood,  Rev.  Dr.  C.  A. 
Bartol. 

MISS  MARIE  A.  BROWN, 

P.  O.  Box  900,  Boston 

N.B. — Not  an  agency,  nor  carried  on  in  the  interest  of 
any  firm.  968 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  C07, 

Publishers  of  Music  and  Music  Books.  Dealers 
in  Pianos,  Reed  Organs,  and  all  other  Musical 
Instruments,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 

449  &  451   fVaMliiii^ton  iStreet,   Boston, 

C.H.  DITSON  &  CO., 

[SUCCESSOBS  TO  J.  L.  PETEBS,] 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
S43  Broadnay,  New  York. 

[SUCCESSOBS    TO    LEE    &    WAXKEK,] 

Musia  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music 
and  Musical  Merchandise. 

032  Cbestnat  Street,  Pbiladelpbia. 

The  above  three  stores  have  close  connections, 
so  that  the  same  music  and.  the  same  music 
books  may  be  seen  and  are  for  sale  in  eacli 
store;  as  also  in  the  stores  of  the  following 
special  Agents : 

Music  Publishers,  and  Wholesale    and  Retail 
Dealers  in  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musical 
Instruments,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
The  largest  stock  in  the  North  West. 
Cbicag'o,  XII. 

Sherman,  Hyde  &  Co., 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Music,  Music 
Books,  Musical  Instruments  and  Musical  Mer- 
chan  ise. 

San  S'ranciAco. 


Oliver  Ditson  &  Go's 

Bools  for  llB  Fall  Caiaip 

OF    1878. 


MUSIC     TEACHERS 

are,  of  course,  anxious  to  procure  for  their  pupils  the 
best  Methods  for  the  Piano,  Organ,  or  other  instru- 
ments, or  for  the  Voice.  Still,  it  is  well  understood 
that  a  good  instruction  book,  that  a  teacher  has  by 
heart,  and  knows  exactly  how  to  use,  and  how  to  get 
over  its  deficiencies,  is  generally  to  be  preferred  to  a 
new  one,  even  if  that  has  some  advantages  over  the 
other.  Those  beginning  to  teach  will  naturally  be  glad 
to  be  introduced  at  once  to  the  most  approved  books. 

DKTSOar  &  CO.,  publish  Five  very  valuable  and 
undoubteilly  excellent  Pianoforte  Instructors.  It 
makes  little  difference,  commercially  speaking,  to  the 
firm,  which  volume  is  purchased.  They  cheerfully  give 
the  good  points  of  each,  and  furnish  the  one  which 
each  person  may  prefer.  Notto  produce  confusion, only 
two  are  here  mentioned,  and  others  will  take  their  turn, 
to  be  introduced.  The  publishers  naturally  take  pride 
in  their  first  great  standard  book, 

KICHAEDSON'S  NEW  METHOD  for  the  PIANO-FOETE. 

This  book  has  been  many  times  revised.  It  is  as 
nearly  free  from  errors  as  a  book  can  be,  and  has  been 
impi'oved,  from  time  to  time,  at  the  suggestion  of  emi- 
nent teachers.  It  is  also  enriched  by  the  addition  of 
tables  of  Scales,  in  convenient  form,  by  Czerny's  gen- 
ial and  useful  letters,  and  by  Schumann's  valuable 
Maxims.  Truly  a  safe  book  to  use  !  About  300,000 
copies  have  been  sold,  and  the  demand  is  steady. 
Price  $3.25. 

Teachers  should  be  careful  to  order  this  book  by  its 
full  title.  Another  book  with  a  somewhat  similar  title 
is  frequently  palmed  upon  the  unsuspecting  teacher. 
It  is  not,  however,  by  any  means,  Richardson^ fi  Ne^v 
Method  for  the  Piano-forte. 

Another  and  newer  book,  has  also  strong  claims  on  the 
patronage  of  teachers.    It  is 

CLAKKE'S    NEW   METHOD    FOE  THE  PIANO- 
Bv  Hugh  A.  Clarke. 

The  book  pleases  at  once  by  its  sensible  and  beauti- 
ful arrangement.  It  is  one  of  the  kind  that  one  likes 
at  first  sight,  and  a  closer  investigation  reveals  an  ex- 
haustive analysis  of  the  scales  and  chords,  and  a  care- 
fully selected  series  of  studies  from  the  great,  masters. 
Many  thousand  copies  are  in  use.    Price  $3.25. 

A  new  and  most  valitable  book  of  materials  for  the 
teachers  use  is 

MASON'S  SYSTEM  OF  TECHNICAL  EXEECISES, 

By  Wii/DiAM  Mason  and  W.  S.  B.  Matthews.  Price 
$2.50. 

The  first  named  gentleman  is  one  of  the  best  players 
in  the  countrv,  and  records  his  own  experience  in  tliese 
well  arranged  Technics.  Both  the  compilers  are  ex- 
perienced teachers. 


For  Singing  Schools 

Are  provided  two  new  and  excellent  books.  One  might 
do,  but  tastes  and  circumstances  vary,  and  these  two  are 
so  different  in  their  methods,  that  one  is  sure  to  please 
where  the  other  does  not,  and  thus  both  may  occupy  the 
entire  field. 

Onward ! 

Is  the  title  of  L.  O.  Emerson's  new  Singing  School 
Book.  A  good  and  complete  elementary  course  occu- 
pies S6  pasres,  with  110  Practical  Exercises,  about  GO 
jtages  of  fine  Glees  and  Part-Songs,  60  Hymn  Tunes, 
and  15  Anthems.  All  of  the  best  quality,  and  well 
arranged.    Price  75  cents,  or  $7.50  per  dozen. 

Johnson's  Method  for  Singing  Classes, 

By  A.  N.  Johnson,  is  a  book  of  admirable  simplicity 
and  clearness  of  expl.ination,  and  is  endorsed  by 
practical  Singing  School  teachers  as  of  the  best.  7*7 
Airs  for  practice,  40  Hymn  Tunes,  16  Anthems,  and  24 
Glees  and  4-Part  Songs,  all  intimately  united  with  the 
instructions,  forming  a  perfect  and  easy  Method  for 
teaching  the  Notes.  The  moderate  price  is  in  its 
favor.    Price  60  cents,  or  $6  per  dozen. 


Sabbath  School  Song  Books, 

Good  News. 

This  charming  Sabbath  School  Songster  has  won  a 
multitude  of  friends,  and  needs  no  praise  from  those 
who  have  heard  its  sweet  melodies.  But  all  should 
try  it— and  be  pleased;  the  young  singers  are  sure  to 
be.  "  It  may  be  fair;  ""  Beautiful  Gate;"  and  "Hear 
Him  calling"; "  are  three  of  the  270  glad  songs,  which 
make  the  use  of  Good  News  a  perpetual  joy.  Price 
35  cents. 

Shining  Kiver, 

Is  a  book  of  the  same  nature  and  general  excellence 
as  *'  Good  News,"  and  differs  only  as  the  tastes  of 
composers  equally  good  will  differ.  Let  your  girls 
and  boys  sail  on  this  "  shining  river,"  making  the 
.  way  vocal  with  sweet  and  pure  l.yrics  like  "Beautiful 
Vale;  "  "  Shining  Land;  "  or  "  Like  the  Stars."  Price 
35  cents. 

Choral  Praise, 

Is  a  collection  of  Chants,  Songs  and  short  Anthems, 
for  Episcopal  Sabbath  Schools.  The  beauty  of  its 
contents  will  commend  it  to  any  denomination.  Price 
20  cents. 


For  Church  Choirs  and  Organists. 

The  Church  Offering. 

By  L.  O.  Emerson.  Clergymen  and  Organists  con- 
nected with  Episcopal  Churches  pronounce  it  the 
BEST  collection  ever  made  for  Episcopal  Choirs. 
Contains  10  Sentences,  6  Venites,  14  Glorias,  3  Gloria 
in  Excelsis,  5  Jubilates,  &c,,  &c.,  a  great  variety  of 
each  kind,  all  in  Anthem  form.  Also,  the  whole  in 
Chant  form.  Also,  abundant  music  for  Festivals. 
"  The  Church  Offering,"  considered  as  an  Anthem 
Book,  is  also  one  of  the  best  ever  published  for 
Choirs  of  all  denominations.  Price  $1.25  or  $12  per 
dozen. 

The  Salutation 

By  L.  O.  Emerson,  and 

ZiON 

By  "W.  O.Perkins,  are  excellent  standard  books  for 
Choirs.    Each  $12  per  dozen. 

Clarke's  Harmonic  ScHOcft,  for  the  Organ. 

By  Wm.  H.  Clarke,  is  a  new  and  magnificent  In- 
struction Book  for  those  who  wish  to  play  the  Organ 
(Pipe  or  Reed)  in  Church,  is  full  of  fine  music  for 
practice  or  enjoyment,  forms  a  taste  for  the  best  kind 
of  Organ  Music  and  has  the  unique  and  special 
merit  of  preparing  the  learner  to  compose  and  ex- 
temporize Interludes  and  Voluntaries,  as  well  as  to 
play  them.    Price  S3.00. 


Musical  Societies 

"Will  of  course,  keep  up  their  practice  of  Standard  Ora- 
torios and  Cantatas.  Full  descriptions  of  all  these  will 
be  furnished  on  application.  As  a  good,  new  book, 
procure 

Festival  Chorus  Book. 

ByJ.  p.  Cobb.    A  fine  selection  of  Sacred  and  Secu- 
lar Choruses,  by  a  successful  Concertist   and  Con- 
vent!' tn  holder.    Price  $12  per  dozen. 
Or,  make  selections  from 

Ditson  &  Co's  Octavo  Choruses. 

Many  Hundreds,  including 
Jubilee  Collection  of  Glees,  4-part  songs,  &c. 
Oratorio  Choruses.  From  all  the  Oratorios. 
Sacred  Selections,  Quartet  or  Chorus,  Sac- 
red Music. 
Opera  Choruses.  From  the  Standard  Operas. 
German  4-part  songs,  &c. 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  great  demand  has  arisen 
for  Chorus  Music  in  separate,  or  pamphlet  form.  This 
demand  has  been  met  by  the  publication  of  not  far 
from  a  thousand  separate  pieces.  Catalogues  cheer- 
fully furni-shed  on  application. 

If  a  choir  wish  a  new  opening  piece,  it  is  easily  pro- 
cured and  sent.  Price  about  6,  8,  or  10  cents  per  copy, 
thus  giving  a  set  for  a  choir  for  from  30  centstoadol- 
1  ar,  according  to  number  of  copies  ordered. 

If  societies,  or  quartets,  or  social  singing  parties,  or 
musical  househftlds  need  a  new  thing  to  sing,  here  it  is, 
in  the  list,  (which  includes  a  large  number  of  the  finest 
glees,  4-|)art  songs,  quartets,  &c.,)  and  it  may  be  easily 
ordered  by  letter,  and  speedily  come  to  hand. 


Johnson's  NewMethod  forTnoROUGHBASS. 

By  A.  N.  Johnson.  The  simplest,  best  and  most 
thorough  book  ever  made  for  teaching  the  art  of 
reading  and  playing  Hymn  Tunes,  Salniath  School 
and  Praise  Music,  Glee  and  Part-Song  Music,  and  all 
music  that  is  written  with  four  or  more  parts,  that  is, 
with  chords.    Price  $1. 

Johnson's  New  Method  for  Harmony. 

By  A.  N.  Johnson.  Teaches,  in  an  admirable  way, 
the  art  of  writing  and  composing  easy  music,  as 
Hymn  Tunes,  Songs  and  Accompaniments,  Glees,  &c. 
Price  $1. 

The  Harmonia. 

By  W.C.  Elson.  This  is  an  entirely  new  collection 
of  4-part  songs  for  Male  Voices.  The  compiler  re- 
ceived a  part  of  his  material  (especially  for  the  book) 
from  Europe,  and  used  his  well-known  musical  and 
lingual  skill  in  selection,  arrangement  and  transla- 
tion.   German  and  English  words. 

In  5  books,  complete,     .       .       $2.50 

Piano  Score 80 

Each  of  the  4  Voice  Parts,    .  .60 

The  Requiem. 

By  W.  O.  Perkins.  This  supplies  a  much-felt  need, 
as  it  contains  a  goodly  number  of  hymns  and  tunes 
appropriate  for  Funeral  occasions.     Price  60  cents. 

Progressive  and  Complete  Method  foe 
THE  Guitar. 

By  N.  p.  B.  CuRTiss.  A  new  and  improved  edition. 
A  good  illustration  of  the  thoroughness  of  its  in- 
struction, is  the  presence  of  70  wood  cuts,  illustrating 
the  positions  of  the  finger-ends  on  the  strings,  m 
various  keys,  etc.    Price  $3. 

Clarke's  Reed  Organ  Melodies. 

By  Wm.  Horatio  Clarke.  An  admirable  collection, 
well  selected,  new  and  fresh  throughout,  and  ar- 
ranged by  skilful  hands  so  as  to  be  true  Reed  Organ 
Music.  No  piano  music  in  the  book.  Pnce  ^iM 
boards;  $3  cloth. 
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The  latest  of  the  Arts. 
Music  is  the  most  modern  of  all  the  arts,  and 
depends  far  less  than  either  of  the  sister  arts, 
whether  for  its  models  or  its  inspiration,  upon 
the   great   monuments  of    antiquity.       In    its 
greatest  perfection,  music  is  a  thing  of  yester- 
day; and  there  are  men  still  living  who  saw  and 
communed  with  Beethoven,  whose  best  works 
have  been  written  within  the  present  century. 
This  is  not  so  with  the  other  arts.     Sculptors 
can  look  back  to  the  dim  mysterious  times  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Christ  for  inspiration  from  the 
best  examples  of  Greek  art:  and  though  the 
works   of  Phidias,   Praxiteles   and    Lisippus. 
may,   for  the  most  part,  have  perished,   their 
fame  has  not  faded  away;  and  some  copies  of 
their  works  still   remain.     The  works   which 
serve  as  models  for  the  sculptor  and  architect, 
and  which  are  to  him  precious  relics  of  a  lost 
past,  are  all  venerable  with  age,  and  bear  the 
impress  of  a  long  procession  of  centuries.    The 
"colossi,"    in    the    British    Museum,    which 
formed   the  avenue   to    Apollo's    Temple    at 
BranchidiE;  the  reliefs,   in  the   Louvre,    from 
Assos  and  Thasos:  the  pediment   groups,    at 
Munich,  from  the  Temple  of  .<Egina:  and  the 
various  statues  and  temples  which  the  sculp- 
tor or  architect  regards  as  classic  models,  and 
worships  with  a  veneration   deepened  by  the 
fact  that  time  has  left  so  many  marks  on  them 
—these  are  all  covered  with"  hoar  antiquity, 
and  are  guarded  with  Jealous  care  because  tliey 
are  among  the  few  relics  of  antique  art  which 
remain  to  us.     The  painter,  again,  though  he 
does  not  go  back  nearly  so  far  for  his  best 
models  as  the  sculptor  and  architect,  has  yet  to 
reach  back  through  three  or  four  centuries  to 
find  some  of  the   great  classic  masters  of  his 
art.     Titian,   Paul  Veronese,   Vandyck,   Rem- 
brandt, and  the  bright  galaxy  of  painters  who 
together  constitute  the  golden  age  of  painting, 
all  belong  to  an  era  which  has  now  been  long 
past.     The   fifteenth   and   sixteenth  centurie's 
were  the   best   days  of  the   great   masters  of 
painting,  and  not  many  of  them  lived  in  the 
seventeenth.    Of  all  the  arts,  music  came  latest. 
When  Phidias   and   his  Greek   brethren  were 
carving  those  monuments  of  art  which  have 
made  them  famous,  painting  was  not  an  art  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  use  the  word   "art"; 
while  music  was  in.  at  best,  a  condition  little 
better  than  barbarous;  and  the  Greek  music  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge  can  as  little  be 
ranked- as  musical  art  as  the  rude  cairn  of  the 
Esquimaux  deserves  to  be  called  an  art -temple. 
The  musician  has  no   "antiquity"  filled  with 
works  of  art:  and  even  painting,  which,   as 
compared  with  sculpture,  is  a  modern  art,  is 
an  ancient  art  as  compared  with  music,  seeing 
that,  while  the  greatest  of  the  painters  were 
working,  Palestrina  was  only  just  beginning 
to  put  forth  his  strength  in  tlie  way  of  sketch- 
ing out  a  ground-plan  of  musical  art;  while 
the  giants.  Bach  and  Handel,  who  were  really 
the  beginners  of  music  as  we  know  it,  were 
not  born  till  Palestrina  had  been   dead  near 
upon  a  century.     Lully,  it  is  true,  died  before 
either  Bach  or  Handel   was  born;  but  Lully 
gave  shape  at  most  to  only  one  form  of  musical 
art.     The   great  musicians   are,    as   compared 
with  the  founders  of  other  arts,  all  well  within 
our  reach;  and   it   was   but  vesterday,  so  to 
speak,_  that  Bach  wrote  his  fugues,  Handel  his 
oratorios,  Haydn  his  symphonies,  Mozart  his 
masses  and  operas,  and  Beethoven  his  sonatas. 
Music  as  an  art  has  onlv  just  had  its  beginning, 
compared  with  other  arts;  and  the  musician 
has,  in  point  of  time,  no  antiquity  to  venerate. 
His  inspiration  must  be  drawn,  and  his  models 
selected,  from  the  works  of  men  who  are,  from 


an   art    point  of   view,   almost  his   contempo- 
raries. 

In  selecting  material  for  the  embodiment  of 
their  ideal  forms  of  beauty,   men   apparently 
sought   first   those  substancs  which  they  re- 
garded  as  most  durable.      Stone   and   marble 
were-first  chosen,  because  they  were  the  mate- 
rials which  it  is  thought  would   last  longest. 
When   this   vein  was  well  worked,   and    men 
sought  another  kind  of  material,   canvas  and 
color  were  fixed  on  as  being  next   to  stone  in 
point  of  endurance;  and  after  the  partial   do- 
cadence  of  sculpture,  painting  was  the  medium 
for  the  expression  of  man's  highest  sense  of  the 
beautiful.     But  the  musician,  who  came  latest, 
could  use  neither  stone  nor  canvas,  but  must 
write  his  creations  on  a  piece  of  paper,  which 
a   child    could   tear  into   a   thousand   pieces! 
And  to  a  superficial  observer  it  would  appear 
that  this  art,  born  last  of  all  the  arts,  should 
die   first,  because  of  the  fleeting  na'ure  and 
fratjile  texture   of   the  materials  used   for  its 
embodiment.     In  fact,  there  are  people  who  do 
not  scruple  to  sav  that  music,   because  of  its 
perishable  nature,  has  no  right  to  be  considered 
among  the  arts  at  all;  the  material  on  which  it 
writes  its  forms  is  but  paper,  and  the  impres- 
sion it  produces  is  but  momentary.     So,  with 
these  short-sighted  people,  music  is  not  to  be 
ranked  as  an  art  at  all.     But  it  is  for  this  very 
cause  that  music  as  an  art  will  live  longer  than 
all  the  other  arts — the  germ  of  its  immortality 
lies   hidden  within    the    fragile    material    of 
which  it  makes  use.     It  is  this  very  perisliable- 
ness  which,   rightly  regarded,   constitutes  the 
glory,  and  will   firmly  secure  the  permanency 
of  music  as  an    art.     It  constitutes  its  glory, 
because  it  enables  the  great  models  to  be  pro- 
duced in  a  thousand  places  at  once.     We  ven- 
erate the    actual   paper   on   which  Beethoven 
wrote,  because  his  hand  had  touched  it;  but 
far  more  do  we  venerate  the  forms  of  beauty 
there  written.     That  single  form  is  perishable, 
but  what  is  written  there  cannot  die.      The 
statue  or  the  picture  dies  because  its  form  is 
lost  when  its  substance  perishes;  the  symphony 
or  the  oratorio  wilt  live  through  all  time  be- 
cause, though  its  material  substance   may  per- 
ish, the  forms  embodied  in  that  substance  are 
imperishable.      The   student   of    sculpture   or 
painting,    if  his  studies  are  to  be   complete, 
must  travel   to  Rome,   Venice,   Berlin,  Paris, 
London,  and  New  York;  for  in  each  of  these 
places  are  works  of  art  the  like  of  which  can 
be  seen  nowhere  else;  and  he  who  studies  those 
arts  in  only  one  of  these  cities,  must  to  some 
extent   form  an   incomplete   notion  of   them. 
Your  statue  or  your  painting  must  be  in  one 
place,   and  people   must  come   to  it  to   profit 
by  it.     A  thief  may  take  it,  or  a  fire  destroy  jt 
in  a  moment.     You   may  have  to  travel  half 
over  the  world  to  see  it  at  all.     But  the  ora- 
torio, the  symphony,  or  the  manifold  forms  of 
musical  beauty,  are  not  so  localized  ;  and  it  is 
the  glory  of  music  that,  because  of  the  light 
material  on  which  it  works,  you  can  take  it  all 
over  the  globe,  and  produce  and  reproduce  it 
in  every  corner  of  the  habitable  world.     This 
is  the  glory  of  the  musical  art,  that  its  models 
of  beauty  can  be  enjoyed  in  a  thousand  places 
at  once;  and   this  is  only  possible  because  its 
material  is  so  unenduring.     And  yet  this  is  the 
secret  of  its  permanence,  as  well  as  of  its  glory. 
The  hand  of  time  spoils  the  picture  and.  wears 
down  the  statue.     The  art-tcniple  will  one  day 
crumble  to  dust,  and  the  day  will  come  when 
no  single  vestige  of  the  works  of  the   great 
painters  shall  remain.     But  this  will  never  be 
the  case  with  a  musical  art-work.     The  hand 
of  time  cannot  touch  it;  the  procession  of  the 


centuries  can  commit  no  ravages  upon  it;  the 
storms  which  sweep  away  other  works  of  art, 
will  leave  it  unscathed;  it  is  imperishablp. 
Why?  Because  it  cannot  he  localised.  It  uses 
material  (we  are  sure  the  apparent  paradox 
will  be  understood)  which  is  immaterial,  in- 
tangible, not  to  be  destroyed  or  even  affected 
by  those  influences  which  slowly,  but  surely, 
decay  the  grosser  materials  upon  which  the 
other  arts  work.  The  musician  in  London,  or 
Melbourne,  or  New  York,  has  all  the  great  art 
monuments  upon  his  shelf,  and  they  are  of 
such  a  nature  that  time  cannot  touch  them. 
The  thin  film  of  printing  ink  which,  in  the 
shape  of  notes,  covers  the  page  on  which  is 
printed  a  great  musical  work,  is  the  measure  of 
the  permanence  of  that  work.  It  is  enshrined 
in  ten  thousand  hearts,  and  cannot  perish. 
When  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  or  the  "  St. 
Peter"  of  Guido,  have  forever  perished  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  musical  forms  -will  live, 
for  ten  thousand  years  cannot  crumble  to  dust 
one  of  Beethoven's  symphonies,  because  their 
continuance  does  not  depend  at  all  upon  the 
permanence  of  the  actual  material  on  which 
they  were  written.  This  is  why  music,  the 
youngest  of  the  arts  to  come  to  perfection,  and. 
apparently,  the  least  enduring,  will  outlive  all 
the  rest. 

Although  it  is  true  that  the  musician  has  no 
antiquity  to  look  back  to,  yet  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  we  ignore  the  great  truth,  ad- 
mitted by  the  men  who  take  highest  rank  as 
musicians,  that  the  primary  musical  instincts  of 
the  human  mind  are  as  old  as  humanity  itself. 
The  great  themes  set  forth  so  simply  by  the 
basses  in  unison  in  the  last  movement  of  the 
9th  Symphony  of  Beethoven  might,  with  but  a 
slight  change,  have  been  the  ^olian  mode  of 
the  Greeks.  When  we  say  the  musician  has  no 
.antiquity  to  venerate,  we  of  course  simply 
mean  that  its  great  principles  have  ever  been 
in  existence,  but  that  its  material  and  artistic 
developments  are  essentially  modern.  Just  as 
Phidias  helped  to  make  an  antiquity  for 
sculptors,  and  Titian  for  painters,  so  "every 
man  who  does  real  art-work  as  a  musician,  is 
making  an  antiquity  for  generations  yet  un- 
born. But  if  the  work  is  to  live,  it  must  be 
done  for  art's  sake,  and  not  for  self.  This  is 
the  difference — and  almost  the  only  difiference 
— between  work  that  is  mortal,  and  work  that 
is  immortal — the  one  is  done  for  self,  the  other 
for  Art.  He  who  does  musical  work  of  the 
latter  sort,  is  helping  to  make  a  musical  an- 
tiquity, and  to  raise  a  monument  which  no 
lapse  of  time  can  reach. — Lond.  Mus.  Standard. 


Mendelssohn's  Early  Symphonies. 

(From  the  Programme  o(  the  Crytal  Palace  Concerts.) 

The  twelve  unpublished  symphonies  of  Men- 
delssohn, of  which  the  one  performed  to-day  is 
the  last,  were  composed  Isetween  the  years 
1820  and  1833.  To  appreciate  these  dates  we 
must  remember  that  Mendelssohn  attained  his 
11th  year  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1830,  and 
his  14th  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1833.  No  13 
is  that  in  C  minor  for  full  orchestra,  usually 
called  "No.  1,"  dated  March  3  and  March  31, 
1824,  the  autograph  of  which  is  in  the  library 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society. 

The  progress  made  by  the  composer  during 
these  thirteen  works  is  unmistakable.  The 
first  seven  are  small  in  size,  and  slight  in  con- 
struction, and  limited  to  the  string  quartet. 
But  with  No.  8 — that  is  to  say,  after  the  return 
from  the  Swiss  tour  in  1823 — a  very  marked 
development  commences.  The  number  and 
length  of  the  movements  increase ;  their  form 
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is  varied;  the  nuances  are  greatly  multiplied; 
from  No.  10  the  quintet  takes  the  place  of  the 
quartet;  besides  -which  experiments  in  scoring 
are  tried,  some  of  which  must  be  very  effective. 
The  independent  'cello  part — the  germ  of  a 
very  characteristic  feature  in  Mendelssohn's 
maturer  works,  due  to  the  faftthat  his  brother 
Paul  played  that  instrument — is  conspicuous 
throughout.  The  practice  of  dating  not  only 
the  works,  but  often  the  beginning  and  end  of 
single  movements,  to  which,  like  Schubert,  lie 
was  much  addicted,  also  dates  from  the  Swiss 
tour.  Nos.  10  and  13  are  of  the  full  dimen- 
sions of  a  modern  symphony,  and  it  is  hard  to 
say  in  what  respect  the  latter  is  inferior  to  the 
C  minor,  ordinarily  called  "No.  1,"  except  in 
the  accident  that  it  is  scored  for  a  quintet  of 
strings  instead  of  for  the  full  orchestra.  Why 
the  symphonies  should  in  most  cases  have  been 
written  for  strings  only  is  not  clear.  The  fact 
that  the  accompaniments  to  the  manuscript 
concertos  are  also  for  quartet,  shows"  that  this 
was  the  rule. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  sympho- 
nies, and  the  numerous  other  works  of  Men- 
delssohn which  remain  in  manuscript,  were 
written  for  exercise  only.  He  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantage seldom  afforded  to  young  composers, 
of  having  his  works  played  as  soon  as  they 
were  written.  It  was  the  custom  at  his  father's 
house  in  Berlin  to  have  a  fortnightly  Orchestral 
Concert  on  Sundays,  in  a  large  saloon  appro- 
priated to  the  purpose ;  and  it  would  appear 
that  Felix's  symphonies,  concertos,  and  other 
works  were  written  for  performance  there. 
The  nucleus  of  the  orchestra  was  formed  of 
professional  players  from  the  king's  band, 
with  whom  were  associated  other  artists  and 
amateurs  from  Berlin,  as  well  as  strangers  who 
happened  to  be  passing  through ;  for  the  mati- 
nees were  famous,  and  the  entree  to  them  was 
greatly  in  request.  As  a  rule  the  piano -forte 
solos  "were  played  by  Felix  and  his  sister 
Fanny,  but  Moscheles,  Hummel,  Thalberg, 
and  other  artists  of  the  highest  eminence  occa- 
sionally took  part  in  them. 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  the  long  list  of 
symphonies— itself  but  a  portion  of  a  much 
lonsrer  catalogue  of  works  all  composed  by  a 
boy^^under  the  age  of  fifteen — without  being 
greatly  struck.  In  two  respects — in  the  quan- 
tity he  composed  and  the  strict  manner  in 
which  he  consigned  so  many  of  his  composi- 
tions to  oblivion — Mendelssohn's  early  life 
would  appear  to  be  paralleled  only  by  that  of 
Mozart;  and  a  very  instructive  comparison 
might  be  drawn  between  these  two  great  com- 
posers, who  with  many  dissimilarities  had 
many  points  in  common ;  who  had  both  re- 
markable fathers;  who  both  began  serious 
composition  in  the  nursery;  who  were  both  as 
famous  for  their  playing  as  for  their  composi- 
tion, and  as  much  beloved  for  their  personal 
qualities  as  for  their  music ;  were  both  distin- 
guished as  letter-writers,  and  both  painted  as 
well  as  composed  music;  who  both  traveled 
to  Paris  and  London  early  in  life,  and  alas ! 
both  wore  out  their  slender  frames  by  over 
exertion  and  excitement,  and  died  before 
reaching  the  prime  of  life. 

-Mozart  is  one  of  the  ancients,  but  Men- 
delssohn is  of  our  own  time — one  of  ourselves. 
There  are  doubtless  people  in  this  very  room 
to-day  who  knew  him  personally ;  who  can  still 
recall  the  singular  fascination  of  his  voice  and 
face,  and  charming  ways,  and  who  have 
thrilled  under  his  inspired  playing.  It  fills 
one  with  a  kind  of  wild  impatience  to  think 
that  but  for  some  trivial,  possibly  avoidable 
circumstance,  he  might  have  lived  to  the  age 
of  Spohr  or  Auber,  and  have  been  still  alive — 
visiting  England  year  after  year,  with  fresh 
symphonies,  fresh  oratorios,  fresh  concertos; 
bringing  out  the  opera  that  he  longed  so  ar- 
dently to  write;  directing  our  choicest  con- 
certs; writing  the  most  delightful  letters; 
welcoming  everything  that  was  good  and  noble 
and  true ;  banishing  everything  that  was  mean 
or  petty  or  vulgar ;  and  spreading  the  charm 


and    blessing    of    his    presence   wherever   he 
went. 

This  is  gone,  and  it  is  idle  to  regret  what 
cannot  return.  But  much  remains.  If  any 
man  ever  left  a  faithful  image  of  himself  in 
his  works  it  is  Mendelssohn.  These  remain, 
both  letters  and  music.  The  letters  can  be 
read  over  and  over,  the  music  can  be  played 
and  listened  to  better  and  better  every  time ; 
and  when  those  useful  works  which  had  the 
solid  foundation  of  his  greatness  shall  be  ren- 
dered as  accessible  as  those  of  other  eminent 
composers  have  been,  and,  as  there  is  good 
reason  to  hope,  those  of  Mendelssohn  will 
shortly  be  (the  whole  of  Mendelssohn's  MS. 
works  have  been  deposited  in  the  Imperial  Li- 
brary at  Berlin,  and  are  now  the  property  of 
the  German  nation),  we  shall  be  able  to  under- 
stand— as  far  as  any  external  aids  can  help  us 
— the  secret  of  that  beautiful  nature,  at  once 
brilliant  and  deep,  clever  and  geod,  refined 
and  manly,  which  is  represented  to  us  by  the 
name  of 


FELIX   MBNDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. 

"Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever 
things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  pure, 
whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever 
things  are  of  good  report — if  there  be  any  vir- 
tue, if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these 
things."  G.  G. 

Dudley  Buck, 

(From  Biographies  of  American  Musicians,  ia  Brain- 
ard's  Musical  World.) 

Among  the  prominent  American  organists  and 
composers,  Dudley  Buck  occupies  a  conspicuous 
place.  He  is  one  amongthe  few  of  our  native-born 
musicians  to  whom  we  may  look  with  pride  and 
hope.  While  he  has  earned  for  himself  a  national 
reputation  as  erganist,  he  bids  fair  to  do  more  as  a 
composer. 

Mr.  Buck   was  born  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  the 
10th  of  March,  1839.       His   father,  Dudley  Buck, 
Esq.,  was  a  shipping  merchant.     His  mother  was 
a  daughter  of  Judge  Adams,  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
a  prominent  lawyer,  in    whose  ofKce  Daniel   Web- 
ster began    his  law   studies.       Neither  father  nor 
mother  were  musical,  in  (he  ordinary   acceptation 
of  the  term,  for  neither   of  them  played  or  sang ; 
yet,  like  most  people  of  culture  and  refinement,  they 
were  fond  of  listening  to  music.     Mr.   Buck's  love 
for  the  divine  art  developed  at  an  early  age,  but 
his  tastes  were  neither  recognized  nor  encouraged, 
for  it  was  the  intention  of  his  father  that  he  should 
devote  himself  to  mercantile  pursuits.     The  study 
of  music  was  viewed  more  as  a  hindrance  than  as 
a  furtherance  for  the  boy's  future  usefulness  as  a 
merchant.     The  only  musical  privilege  which  he 
enjoyed  in  his  early  youth  was  a  term  of  instruc- 
tion in   an   ordinary   singing    school.       There    he 
learned   the  notes  of    the  treble    clef;    somewhat 
later  he    discovered,   in   the  garret,   an   old  hook 
which  had  belonged  to  one  of  his   father's   clerks ; 
from  this  he  learned  the  bass  clef,  and  the  first  ru- 
diments of  Thorough  Bass.     When  but  twelve  years 
of  age,  he  learned  to  play  the  flute,  upon  an  instru- 
ment which   he   had   borrowed    from   one   of   his 
schoolmates.     His  joys  however  came  to  a  speedy 
end,  for  he  had  to  return  the  instrument.     Seeing 
his  love  for  the  flute,  his  father  promised  to  give 
him  one  on  his  birthday,  some  six  months  later. 
This  was  too  long  a  period  for  our  young  lover  of 
music  to  wait.     He  therefore  improvised  an  instru- 
ment by  cutting  a  broom-stick  of  the  exact  length 
of  the  borrowed  flute,  making  notches  to  correspond 
to  the  holes  and  keys,  and  with  this  sort  of  an  in- 
strument he  picked  out,  with  the  aid  of  a  borrowed 
instruction    book,  the  scales  of  the  flute.     It  may 
perhaps  be  an  item  of  interest  to   our   readers   to 
learn,  that  this  practice   was   usually  indulged  in 
high  up  in  a  favorite  cherry  tree. 

At  last  the  long-hoped-for  birth-day  came,  and 
with  it  also  the  promised  flute.  To  the  surprise  of 
his  parents,  the  boy  showed  not  a  little  familiarity 
with  the  instrument.  This  no  doubt  led  to  the  next 
step  in  the  boy's  musical  career  ;  for,  some  two 
years  later,  his  father  purchased  for  him  a  melode- 
on,  one  of  those  sad  precursors  of  the  cabinet  organ 
of  to-day.  Diligently  he  now  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  this  instrument ;  and  so  rapid  was  his 
progress,  that  soon  he  was  able  to  play  the  accom- 
paniment to  some  of  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  masses, 
as  well  as  to  several  of  Handel's  choruses.  Though 
his  father  was  able  to  procure  for  his  son  the  very 


best  musical  instruction,  and  though  he  now  recog- 
nized his  son's  passionate  love  for  the  art,  he  nev- 
ertheless refused  to  secure  such  instruction,  for 
fear  that  the  love  of  music  might  interfere  with  his 
other  studies.  Aside  from  that,  the  father  had  not 
yet  given  up  his  fond  hopes  of  seeing  his  son  suc- 
ceed him  as  a  merchant.  But  when,  at  a  later 
period,  his  father  became  convinced  of  the  fact 
that  music  was  his  son's  calling,  that  God  had  en 
dowed  him  with  rare  gifts  in  that  direction,  he  did 
all  he  could  to  give  him  a  first-class  musical  edu- 
cation. 

Thus  we  see  that,  while  Mr.  Buck's  progress  was 
for  a  time  retarded  as  it  were,  he  was  after  all  more 
favored  than  many  others  who  are  forced  to  grope 
their  way  in  the  dark  under  many  adverse  circum- 
stances, seeking  a  musical  education.  The  precious 
time  which  had  been  lost,  however,  could  not  be  re- 
gained, and  hence  it  may  be  said  of  him  that  he 
suffered  from  that  prejudice  against  a  musical  career 
which  is  but  too  common  among  business  men,  and 
among  people  of  wealth  in  general.  When  sixteen 
years  of  age,  he  received  a  piano,  and  was  permit- 
ted to  take  three  months'  lessons,  Mr.  W.  J.  Bab- 
cock  acting  as  teacher.  It  was  about  that  time 
that  young  Dudley  was  appointed  "  pro  tern  "  as 
organist  of  St.  John's  Church,  of  Hartford;  but 
though  appointed  only  as  a  supply,  so  to  speak,  he 
gave  such  general  satisfaction  that  he  retained  this 
position  until  he  went  to  Europe.  While  thus  en- 
gaged as  organist,  a  friendship  sprang  up  between 
him  and  the  late  Henry  Wilson,  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  Europe,  where  he  had  studied  for  a 
year.  Mr.  Wilson's  influence  over  Mr.  Buck  was 
decidedly  for  good ;  and  the  wish  that  he  might 
also  be  permitted  to  go  to  Europe  found  a  lodging- 
place  in  his  heart. 

At  last  this  wish  was  to  be  gratified,  and  a  new 
world  was  to  open  itself  for  our  young  organist. 
His  aspirations  were  realized,  for  in  the  summer  of 
1858  he  was  sent  to  Europe.  In  his  collegiate  stud- 
ies he  had  already  reached  the  junior  class  of  Trin- 
ity College ;  and  though  but  few  years  were  re- 
quired in  order  to  finish  his  education,  his  father 
recognized  the  fact,  that  if  the  young  man  was  at 
all  to  accomplish  something  worth  speaking  of  in 
music,  no  time  was  to  be  lost.  He  remained  four 
years  in  Europe.  His  first  steps  were  directed  to 
Leipzig,  where  he  studied  theory  and  composition 
under  Hauptmann  and  Richter,  orchestration  and 
musical  form  under  .Julius  Rietz,  while  Plaidy  and 
Moscheles  were  his  piano  instructors.  Richter 
alone,  of  all  these  good  names,  is  now  living.  The 
Leipzig  Conservatory  seems  at  this  time  to  have 
had  quite  a  number  of  pupils  who  have  since  made 
a  name  for  themselves.  "Thus  S.  B.  Mills,  Arthur 
Sullivan,  J.  F.  Barnett,  Walter  Bach,  Carl  Rosa, 
Madeline  Schiller,  Clara  Doria,  Ed.  Dannreuther 
and  others  were  all  Mr.  Buck's  contemporaries  or 
class-mates.  In  Leipzig  he  remained  a  year  and  a 
half,  enjoying  private  lessons  as  well  as  the  Conserv- 
atory instruction. 

Being  a  great  lover  of  Bach,  he  was  determined 
to  drink  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  master  as  much  as 
he  could.  He  therefore  placed  himself  under  the 
charge  of  the  celebrated  Johann  Schneider,  of  Dres- 
den, then  in  his  seventieth  j'ear,  and  court-organist 
to  the  King  of  Saxony.  It  so  happened,  about  that 
time,  that  the  composer  Reissiger  died,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Rietz  was  called  to  Dresden  as 
first  conductor  of  the  Royal  opera  and  the  sympho- 
ny concerts.  This  was  favorable  to  Dudley  Buck, 
for  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  continue  his  stud- 
ies under  his  favorite  master,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  take  organ  lessons  of  Schneider. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  younger  readers,  we  would 
say  that  Schneider  was  one  of  the  greatest  organ- 
ists that  have  ever  lived.  Though  old  in  years 
when  Dudley  Buck  met  him,  he  was  still  as  active 
as  a  young  man  of  thirty.  He  possessed  in  its 
fullness  the  traditional  manner  of  playing  Bach's 
music,  having  himself  been  a  pupil  of  ICittel  of 
Erfurt,  who  in  turn  had  been  (if  we  are  not  much 
mistaken)  a  pupil  of  the  great  John  Sebastian.  This 
great  organist  and  teacher  died  but  a  few  years  ago, 
and  it  may  well  be  said  that  Dudley  Buck  was  one 
of  his  last  pupils.  Only  the  true  lover  of  the  or- 
gan, the  musician  who  appreciates  the  greatness  of 
John  Sebastian  Bach,  can  understand  how  great  a 
boon  it  must  have  been  for  Dudley  Buck  to  enjoy 
the  instruction  of  Johann  Schneider.  While  we 
care  perhaps  less  than  others'do  for  the  doctrine  of 
the  apostolic  succession,  we  sincerely  believe  in  the 
musical  succession  from  Bach  to  Kittel,  to  Schnei- 
der and  to  Dudley  Buck. 

Having  spent  three  years  in  Germany,  the  land 
of  music,  he  visited  Paris,  where  he  remained  one 
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year.  While  there  he  did  Dot  however  take  lessons, 
properly  speaking.  Having  been  well  provided 
with  letters  of  introduction,  he  was  enabled  to 
move  in  the  best  musical  circles.  Henry  Herz  and 
others  assisted  him  in  making  musical  acquaintances. 
Batiste  procured  for  him  opportunities  for  organ 
practice,  and  almost  daily  he  visited  the  organ  fac- 
tories of  the  French  capital. 

At  last  he  turned  homeward.  He  had  decided 
to  settle  either  in  New  York  or  in  Boston ;  but 
having  been  absent  from  his  parents  for  four  years, 
it  was  but  natural  that  they  should  wish  their  son 
to  remain  with  them — for  a  season  at  least.  Rather 
than  be  idle,  Mr.  Buck  accepted  a  position  as  organ- 
ist in  the  "  Park  Church,"  at  Hartford.  Although 
speedily  becoming  somewhat  of  a  "  prophet  in  his 
own  country,"  yet  a  sense  of  his  comparatively 
narrow  field  soon  oppressed  him  with  a  longing  for 
the  society  of  his  professional  peers.  He  began 
making  earnest  preparations  to  leave  his  home, 
when  suddenly  his  mother  died.  His  filial  duties 
to  an  aged  father  again  forced  him  to  remain  at 
Hartford,  and  thus  it  came  that  Dudley  Buck  re- 
mained for  some  years  in  his  native  city.  While 
we  may  with  pride  speak  of  Dudley  Buck  as  an 
organist  and  as  a  composer,  we  deem  it  not  unwor- 
thy of  the  man's  reputation  to  hold  him  up  also  as 
an  obedient,  loving  son. 

While  thus  fettered  as  it  were  to  the  limited 
field  of  his  native  city,  he  began  publishing  his 
first  pieces,  which  always  appeared  with  the  name 
of  Dudley  Buck,  Jr.,  because  his  father  had  the 
same  name.  This  however  he  discontined  after  his 
father's  death,  which  occurred  about  four  years  after 
that  of  his  mother. 

Being  now  left  to  himself,  he  turned  westward 
and  settled  in  Chicago  as  his  future  abode.  There 
he  remained  three  years  as  organist  of  St.  James's 
Church.  His  name  began  to  be  known,  his  com- 
positions were  sought  after,  and  Dudley  Buck  was 
highly  regarded  as  an  organist.  Still  the  musical 
atmosphere  of  Chicago  did  not  suit  his  tastes ;  it 
was  not  congenial  to  our  young  musician  ;  and 
again  he  decided  to  go  eastward.  Before  he  had 
carried  out  his  designs,  the  great  Chicago  fire  broke 
out  and  destroyed  his  house  and  home,  together 
with  many  of  his  compositions.  Among  these  we 
would  mention  a  Concerto  for  piano  and  orchestra, 
a  Concert  Overture,  a  Trio  for  piano,  violin  and 
violoncello,  three  Romances  for  clarinet  and 
piano  concertante,  etc.  This  blow  was  a  heavy 
one,  but  with  Schiller  he  could  say  that  wife  and 
child  were  safe — none  of  the  loved  ones  were 
lost. 

With  but  very  little  baggage,  Mr.  Buck  went 
East,  and  two  weeks  after  his  arrival  there  he  was 
appointed  as  organist  to  St.  Paul's  Church,  Boston, 
a_nd_  subsequently  organist  to  the  Music  Hall  Asso- 
ciation, which  involved  the  charge  of  the  great 
organ. 

Mr.  Buck  remained  three  years  in  Boston,  when, 
upon  the  solicitation  of  Theodore  Thomas,  who  evi- 
dently appreciated  his  talents,  he  removed  to  New 
York,  where  he  conducted  alternately  with  Thomas 
during  one  season  of  the  Garden  Concerts,  mean- 
time establishing  himself  as  a  teacher  of  his  special- 
ties. He  also  played  the  organ  at  one  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati May  Festivals. 

At  present,  Mr.  Buck  is  organist  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  Brooklyn,  one  of  the  best- 
known  churches  in  the  country— a  church  which 
has  always  enjoyed  a  special  musical  reputation, 
to  which  reputation  Mr.  Buck  will  no  doubt  add 
not  a  little  lustre. 

Although  best  known  to  the  public  by  his  church 
music  and  vocal  compositions,  Mr.  Buck  has  writ- 
ten much  for  solo  instruments  and  orchestra.  His 
Organ  Sonatas  are  admirable  compositions.  A 
number  of  his  works  have  been  played  by  Thomas's 
Orchestra ;  yet  the  cry  is  raised  that  Thomas  is 
unfavorable  to  American-born  musicians,  an  accu- 
sation which,  like  many  others  hurled  against  Mr. 
Thomas,  is  unjust.  Let  our  native-born  musicians 
produce  something  that  is  worthy  of  Thomas's  at- 
tention, and  that  attention  will  no  doubt  be  also 
bestowed.  Hence  it  is  a  compliment  to  Mr.  Buck, 
that  quite  a  number  of  his  works  were  performed 
by  Thomas's  Orchestra.  Other  associations  also 
performed  his  compositions.  His  Symphonic  Over- 
ture on  Sir  Walter  Scott'^  "  Marmion "  was  pro- 
duced by  the  Brooklyn  Philharmonic  Society,  as 
well  as  by  Societies  in  other  cities. 

Among  Dudley  Buck's  larger  works,  we  would 
mention  the  "  Legend  of  Don  Munio,"  words  and 
music  both  from  his  pen.  This  is  a  work  eminent- 
ly deserving  of  the  notice  of  Choral  Societies,  as 
being  nearly  alone  of  its  kind  among  American 
writings.     Another  work  of  a  literary  character, 


and  wholly  unique  as  far  as  we  know,  is  Mr.  Buck's 
volume  entitled  "  Illustrations  in  Choir  Accompan- 
iment, with  Hints  in  Registration."  This  is  the 
first  attempt  which  has  been  made  to  give  the 
"traditional"  handling  of  the  organ  in  the  accom- 
paniment of  voices,  the  "  unwritten  law  "  which  is 
not  found  in  instruction  books.  Also  the  "  Forty- 
Sixth  Psalm,"  for  solos  and  chorus,  with  orchestra, 
which  was  performed  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  of  Boston,  as  well  as  by  other  Singing  So- 
cieties. His  Easter  Cantata,  one  cf  his  most  pleas- 
ing compositions,  is  published  by  Messrs.  Brainard's 
Sons. 

When  the  need  of  a  Centennial  Cantata  was  felt 
in  order  to  celebrate  our  centenary  existence  as  an 
independent  nation,  Dudley  Buck  was  selected  as 
the  composer  of  the  same,  being  thereby  conspicu- 
ously placed  by  the  side  of  Richard  Wagner,  who 
furnjshed  us  with  the  Centennial  March.  This 
Cantata  was  not  only  performed  at  Philadelphia, 
but  also  in  many  other  cities,  thereby  bringing  his 
name  still  more  prominently  before  the  public. 
The  Centennial  Cantata,  as  far  as  Mr.  Buck's  work 
is  concerned,  was  well  received  by  the  press  and 
the  people.  The  original  score  has  of  late  been 
placed  in  the  archives  of  the  Connecticut  Historical 
Society  at  the  written  request  of  General  Hawley 
and  others.  It  is  but  just  to  say,  that  this  score 
was  accompanied  by  a  letter,  which  in  our  estima- 
tion  has  characterized  Mr.  Buck  as  a  modest  gen- 
tleman. Like  all  ti'ue  artists,  he  has  never  sought 
popularity,  and  it  was  with  considerable  difficulty 
that  we  obtained  at  an  interview  the  facts  which 
we  here  give.  While  attending  the  Cincinnati  May 
Festival,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Buck, 
and  found  him  to  be  vigorous  and  active,  with  many 
years  of  usefulness  before  him. 

Every  lover  of  art  and  country  will  follow  Dud- 
ley Buck's  career  with  interest  and  sympathy,  for 
he  is  one  of  the  most  gifted  musicians  this  country 
has  ever  produced. 

Clara  Schumaiin's  Fiftieth  Anniversary  as 
an  Artist— Second  Gewandhans  Concert. 

(Correspondence  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin.) 

Leipzig,  Oct.  26,  ISTS.— The  third  Gewandhans 
Concert  was  more  than  ordinarily  interesting,  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  made  the  occasion  of  celebrating 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Clara  Schumann's  debut 
as  a  pianist,  in  the  hall  of  that  famous  institution. 
The  directors  had,  very  appropriately,  chosen  only 
compositions  of  Schumann  for  the  evening  in  ques- 
tion, namely :  The  Symphony  in  C  (No.  2),  Geno- 
veva  Overture,  several  songs,  the  piano  concerto, 
Romanze  from  op.  28  and  two  Noveletten  (op.  99 
and  21,  No.  7).  Already,  on  the  morniug  of  the 
general  rehearsal,  every  seat  was  occupied,  and,  as 
Clara  Schumann  entered,  she  was  no  sooner  recog- 
nized than  It  became  the  signal  for  an  ovation  as 
grand  as  touching.  Quite  a  time  elapsed  before  the 
rehearsal  could  be  resumed,  but  then  the  Interest 
was  gone,  the  great  majority  having  only  come  to 
see  and  hear  the  great  woman. 

Frau  Clara  Schumann  is  to-day  even  a  greater 
wonder  than  she  was  as  the  maidenly  Clara  Wieck. 
Her  early  triumphs  did  not  spoil  her,  for  a  stern 
father  and  an  Idealistic  lover  and  husband  anxious- 
ly guarded  every  step  of  her  career  ;  especially  the 
latter  must  have  exerted  an  inestimable  Influence 
on  the  young  artiste.  When  she  became  the  wife 
of  the  great  Robert  Schumann,  an  artist  than  whom 
there  never  was  a  purer,  she  must  have  become  im- 
bued with  his  lofty  principles,  which  not  only  devel- 
oped and  shaped  the  pianist,  but  also  reacting  on 
him,  Inspired  some  of  the  grandest  of  creations; 
positively  is  this  known  of  the  piano  Concerto, 
Quintet  and  many  songs.  Though  of  an  age  which 
almost  fills  the  measure  of  years  allotted  to  man  by 
the  Scriptures,  her  playing  has  still  the  vivacity 
and  elasticity  of  youth,  the  energy  of  manhood,  and 
the  finish  and  fullness  of  ripe  years,  while  a  certain 
indefinable  something  else  crowns  it  with  a  charm 
as  truly  poetic  as  irresistibly  captivating.  At  the 
present  writing  certain  wealthy  familie3,long  known 
for  their  warm  interest  in  matters  concerning  art 
and  artists,  are  over-bidding  each  other  in  their 
efforts  to  please  and  honor  her.  A  beautiful  act 
was  the  decorating  of  the  monument,  erected  in 
memory  of  her  husband,  with  laurel  wreaths  and 
evergreens.  Her  home  is  now  in  Frankfort,  where 
she  has  recently  become  connected  with  the  new 
Conservatory  under  the  directorship  of  Raff.  Leip- 
zig should  have  induced  her  to  come  and  stay  here, 
for  the  Conservatory  has  urgent  need  of  a  few 
strong  pillars.     Moscheles,  David  and  Hauptmann 


have  not  yet  been  replaced.  The  orchestral  num- 
bers of  the  programme  were  reproduced  with  abso- 
lute perfection,  as  was  also  the  accompaniment  of 
the  concerto,  by  no  means  an  easy  task.  The 
songs:  "Der  Himmel  hat  eine  Thrane  geweint," 
"  Marienwiirmchen,"  "  Die  Soldatenbraut,"  "Mond- 
nacht  "  and  "  O  Sonnenschein  "  were  sung  by  Frau 
Schultzen  von  Asten. 

The  programme  of  the  Second  Gewandhans  Con- 
cert was  as  follows 

Weber— Overture,  "  Oberon." 
Mozart — Aria  from  II  re  pastore. 
Leonard — Violin  concerto. 
Kubinstein,  -i 

>  Songs. 
Volkmann,  ) 

Saint-Saens— Introduction  and  Rondo,  violin. 
Mendelssohn— Symphony,  A  minor  (No.  3). 

Reinecke's  musical  nature  has  many  sympathetic 
chords  with  that  of  Mendelssohn,  a  fact  that  tells 
whenever  the  latter's  music  is  on  the  'programme  ; 
he  grades  and  balances  the  shades  and  tempi  with 
subtle  nicety,  and,  having  a  very  willing  Instru- 
ment in  his  orchestra,  the  charming  effects  produced 
are  often  surprising.  Frau  Alvsleben  was  the 
vocalist,  and  Paul  Viardot.  from  Paris,  the  violinist. 
"The  former  is  always  certain  of  a  favorable  recep- 
tion in  the  Gewandhans,  while  the  latter  is  simply 
a  good  violinist  and  nothing  more.  Perhaps  the 
mean  Instrument  he  had  to  play  on  was  the  cause 
of  weakening  an  Impression  he  otherwise  might 
have  made. 

On  the  24th  Inst.,  Prof.  E.  F.  Richter,  so  well 
known  by  his  books  on  Harmony,  Counterpoint  and 
Fugue,  celebrated  his  70th  birthday,  an  event  that 
was  not  left  unnoticed  by  his  many  friends  here  and 
elsewhere. 

John  F.  Hoimelsbaoh. 


Fourth  Gewandhans":  Concert. 

NEW    WORK    BY    OAPELLMEISTER    EEINECKE. 

(Correspondence  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin.)  ^ 

Leipzig,  Nov.  8,  1878.— The  programme  of  the 
fourth  Gewandhans  Concert  was,  in  point  of  quality, 
altogether  unexceptionable,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following : 


Motet . 


Fest  Overture ......".'.".'        Reinecke 

Arietten Stradella  and  Giordani 

Air  for  stnng  orchestra Bach 

j  Grnppe  aus  dem  Tartarus, ) 
So°gs-  I Schubert 

( Dithyrambe,                          ) 
Symphony,  B  flat  major,  (No.  4) Beethoven 

The  overture  of  Reinecke  was  probably  inspired 
by  the  Musikfest  in  Kiel,  last  spring,  when  it  was 
first  performed.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  Gewandhans 
orchestra,  and  a  work  of  no  mean  order,  as  every- 
thing flowing  from  the  pen  of  Reinecke  is  sure  to 
be  characterized  by  sterling  musicianship  and  finish. 
At  his  very  best,  however,  he  is  in  composition  of 
the  Marchen  (fairy)  order,  to  one  of  which  I  will 
take  occasion  to  refer  farther  on.  The  composer 
was  rewarded  by  a  flourish  on  the  part  of  the 
orchestra  aud  with  warm  applause  on  the  part  of 
the  audience. 

The  "  Motet  of  Doles  "  was,  no  doubt,  chosen  in 
consideration  of  the  quasi-religious  character  of  the 
day  (Reformation)  on  which  the  concert  happened 
to  fall.  It  was  sung  by  the  Thomaner  under  the 
conductorship  of  Professor  Eichter.  The  songs  and 
arietten  were  sung  by  Fraulein  Redeker,  of  this 
city.  The  alto  is  rich  and  sympathetic.  The  vocal 
numbers  were,  perhaps,  too  severe,  even  for  the 
Gewandhans  audience,  but  nevertheless  they  were 
thoroughly  enjoyable.  The  quaint  air  of  Bach  and 
the  Beethoven  Symphony  were  as  a  matter  of  course 
well  played,  and  the  whole  concert  must;  have  giv- 
en unqualified  enjoyment  to  every  one  fortunate 
enough  to  be  present. 

On  last  Sunday  morning  a  very  successful  musi- 
cal matinde  was  given  at  the  residence  of  Capell- 
meister  Reinecke.  The  most  prominent  number  of 
the  programme  was  a  new  composition  of  his, 
belonging  to  the  Schneewitlchen  and  Dornroschen 
family,  namely,  Aschenbrodd  (Cinderella)  written 
for  female  chorus,  soprano  and  alto  solos  and  piano 
accompaniment.  Already,  in  a  former  correspond- 
ence, in  which  a  performance  of  Dornroschen  was 
alluded  to,  I  had  taken  occasion  to  remark  how 
happily  the  composer  understood  to  translate  the 
spirit  of  the  fairy  stories  into  music.  Aschenbrodel 
more  than  justifies  every  word  written  then,  for 
notably  the  choral  parts  are  of  a  bewitchinn-  charm 
a  charm  tuat  may  be  largely  ascribed  to  their  sim- 
plicity, without  being  trivial.     Not  less  beautiful 
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are  the  solo  numbers.  They  are  only  a  trifle  more 
difficult  of  performing.  The  accompaniment  is  very 
much  more  than  what  is  ordinarily  understood  by 
this  term  ;  it  is  an  important  part  of  the  composi- 
tion, requiring  an  interpreter  of  high  pianistic 
qualities.  The  matinde  performance  was  one  of 
pure  excellence.  The  chorus  was  composed  of 
twelve  young  ladies,  and  the  solos  sung  by  Frauleins 
Goselli  and  Scharnack.  The  composer  himself  sat 
at  the  piano,  and,  it  is  a  safe  assertion  to  make,  a 
better  than  he  could  not  have  been  there.  Preced- 
ing Aschenbrodel,  Fraulein  Zelia  Moriamfi  played 
the  following  piano  solos:  Nocturne  op.  9,  No.  1, 
Chopin;  Romanze  op.  28,  Schumann,  and  Sonate, 
A-major,  Scarlatti,  and  Fraulein  Goselli  sang  two 
songs  of  Kirch ner  ;  Fruklingslied  and  Du  wunder- 
susses  Kind.  The  lady  pianist  was  best  in  the  So- 
nata of  Scarlatti ;  for  Chopin  as  well  as  for  Schu- 
mann, but  especially  for  the  latter,  she  is  not  as  yet 
.sufficiently  qualified ;  she  has  splendid  fingers, 
however,  and  is  evidently  destined  to  join  the  ranks 
of  the  many  excellent  lady  pianists  of  fame  we  al- 
ready have.  The  many  present  at  the  matinee 
were  all  pleased,  a  pleasure  that  was  enhanced  by 
the  amiability  and  hospitality  of  the  generous  host 
and  his  devoted  wife. 

At  the  theatre,  Wagner's  Siegfried  and  Goiter- 
dammerimg  are  still  given  from  time  to  time,  but, 
fortunately  for  the  lovers  of  operatic  music,  the 
long  intervals  haye  been  filled  by  Rossini's  Barber, 
Mozart's  Figaro,  Meyerbeer's  Robert,  Wagner's 
Flying  Dutchman  and  Weber's  Oberon. 

John  F.  Himmelsbaoh. 


Reminiscences  of  Remenyi, 

Some  years  ago  I  was  visiting  a  friend  in  Hun- 
gary and  was  roused  one  morning  very  early  by  a 
noise  in  the  next  room  ;  doors  slamming,  windows 
opening  and  shutting,  and  furniture  moving  about; 
but  finally  silence  reigned  once  more  and  I  was 
just  falling  asleep  when  there  was  a  knock  at  my 
door,  and  a  pretty,  fair-haired  boy,  looking  like  a 
girl  in  disguise,  walked  in,  saying :  "  I  am  Plo 
tenyi  Nardor,  the  ardent  disciple  of  Remenyi  Ede, 
who  has  this  moment  taken  up  his  quarters  in  the 
next  room." 

"  All  right.  Did  you  wake  me  up  simply  to  tell 
me  your  name  and  rank  ?  " 

"  No,  but  to  beg  you  will  rise,  dress  and  go  for  a 
walk.'  The  rascal  said  this  with  such  a  delightfully 
obstinate  air,  that  he  quite  won  my  heart. 

"  Go  to  walk,  indeed  ! "  I  cried. 

"  Yes,  my  master  likes  to  practice  very  early  in 
the  morning  and  can't  bear  to  have  any  one  hear 
liim." 

"  The  devil  take  you  and  your  master  Remenyi 
Ede  I  "  1  exclaimed.  The  young  fellow  turned 
fiery  red  and  shook  with  rage  and  amazement. 

"  Oh  sir,  sir,  would  you  have  the  devil  take  him, 
the  great  violinist,  the  successor  of  Czernakt 
Bibary  ? " 

"  Is  your  master  a  gypsy  ?" 

"  No,  but  he  is  the  only  living  violinist  who  has 
the  true  tradition  of  gipsy  music." 

"  I  like  that  music,"'  said  I,  "  so  I'll  get  up  and 
go  down  into  the  garden." 

"  Oh,  no  !  sir,  pray  go  for  a  long  walk.  See," — 
and  he  opened  the  window — "  everyone  has  left  the 
castle."  There  indeed  was  the  master  of  the  house 
leading  oflf  his  friends.  They  had  scarcely  slept 
three  hours.  I  joined  them,  and  everybody  began 
to  tell  me  Remenyi's  story  at  once. 

At  seventeen  he  was  attached  to  the  person  of 
Georgey  as  private  violinist,  during  the  Hungarian 
war,  playing  before  and  after  a  battle.  He  then 
shared  the  exile  of  Count  Teleki  Sardor  and  other 
heroes,  spending  some  time  at  Guernsey,  where  he 
knew  Victor  Hugo.  Thence  he  went  to  Hamburg, 
London  and  America,  where  he  played,  going  from 
triumph  to  triumph  ;  his  renown  growing  apace. 
Returning  to  Hungary,  he  travelled  all  over  the 
country,  astounding  high  and  low  alike,  and  play- 
ing with  the  same  poetry  and  fervor  in  barns  and 
palaces. 

I  slipped  away  and  returned  to  the  garden. 
Remenyi  was  playing.  ...  a  Bach  concerto  ! 
I  uttered  curses  not  loud  but  deep.  So  it  was  to 
play  a  Bach  concerto  that  this  sham  gipsy  roused 
me  at  dawn  1 

At  breakfast,  he  made  his  appearance.  He  was 
a  common  looking  man  of  medium  size.  His  ex- 
pression seemed  an  attempt  at  disdain  of  the  world, 
3'et  there  was  something  jolly  in  his  look,  move- 
ment and  voice. 

"  Remenyi  worked  well  this  morning, "  he  said, 
alter  breakfast.     (He  never  speaks  save  to   praise 


himself,  and  always  talks  of  himself  in  the  third 
person.) 

"  Yes,  on  a  Bach  concerto,"  said  I. 

He  drew  himself  up,  exclaiming :  "  Remenyi 
plays  other  things,  too," — and  calling  Nardor,  he 
asked  for  his  violiu.  Twenty  people  ran  for  it. 
He  played  a  Hongroise.  With  the  first  notes  his 
vanity  dropped  from  him  like  a  cloak.  He  pos- 
sesses every  quality  of  imagination,  delirious  fancy, 
mild  caprice;  every  good  gift  of  skill,  clearness, 
precision,  eloquence,  color  and  all  that  genius  can 
grant.  He  laid  down  his  bow  smiling  like  a  child. 
The  music  had  worked  a  wondrous  change  in  him, 
he  was  natural  and  ingenuous.  Now  and  then,  he 
took  up  his  violin  and  played  one  strain  after  anoth- 
er. Thus  we  heard  the  ball-room  scene  from  Ber- 
lioz's Romea  el  Juliette.  It  was  like  a  magical  spell. 
We  were  in  Italy  ;  the  silvery  moonbeams  fell  on 
silent  rows  of  cypress  trees  and  marble  statues, 
fountains  plashed;  then  a  fair  palace  appeared,  all 
light  and  music,  a  crowd  hurried  by,  masked  and 
gaily  dressed,  the  night  wind  wafted  strains  of 
dance  music  thrsugh  the  garden  ;  then  all  this  faded 
and  we  heard  Juliet  cry. 

When  I  had  thanked  the  great  artist  and  ex- 
pressed all  my  admiration  of  his  wonderful  execu- 
tion, he  replied  :  "  If  Remenyi  is  only  satisfied  with 
himself!  " — with  an  expressive  gesture  to  complete 
his  phrase. 

He  then  played  a  duet  with  Nardor ;  walking 
sternly  towards  the  mantelpiece  he  stopped  the  pen- 
dulum of  a  clock  standing  there,  saying  to  his  host : 
"  Let  this  clock  forever  mark  the  hour  when  Re- 
menyi played  to  you  ! " — Horerath  Karoly,  to  whom 
he  spoke,  wept  with  emotion  and  we  all  embraced 
Remenyi  in  turn.  Next  day  some  devil  of  obsti- 
nacy led  him  back  to  the  Bach  concerto. 

On  leaving,  he  invited  me  to  accompany  him  to 
his  home,  Rakos  Palota,  near  Pesth.  He  stopped 
at  every  village,  town  and  estate  in  our  way,  and 
wherever  he  was  known,  was  received  with  open 
arms ;  if  unknown,  he  had  only  to  mention  his 
name,  to  be  greeted  with  delight  and  enthusiasm. 
I  was  told  that  he  ordered  a  pair  of  boots  in  one 
town  where  he  played,  and  the  bill  was  sent  to  him 
receipted  by  the  city  government.  Music  is  a 
national  glory  in  Hungary, — especially  gipsy  mu- 
sic, the  roots  of  which  are  interwoven  with  the 
very  heart-fires  of  the  Hungarian. 

At  last  we  reached  Rakos-Palsta.  Remenyi's 
house  was  a  long,  low  building  with  nothing  ex- 
traordinary about  it.  A  dirty  courtyard  filled  with 
poultry  lay  before  it,  and  a  few  thin  poplar  trees 
grew  about,  which  looked  so  much  like  admiration 
points,  that  I  suspected  they  were  planted  express- 
ly !  Inside,  the  house  forms  a  long  gallery  parti- 
tioned ofi'  and  filled  with  every  imaginable  object 
of  price  and  rarity,  all  presents.  There  are  curious 
old  jewels,  antique  rings,  gold  chains,  which  would 
drive  a  modern  jeweller  mad.  Carvings  and  every 
variety  of  rare  old  china  were  strewed  about,  and 
here  and  there  were  weapons  of  every  age,  old 
coins,  valuable  manuscripts,  tapestries  and  paint- 
ings ;  but  his  special  pride  and  treasure  was  a  pair 
of  boots  which  belonged  to  Liszt  when  a  child,  and 
his  Hungarian  sword. 

Une   Cossaque. 

— Courier,  November  24. 


Children  in  the  Ballet. 

COLONEL     J.    H.    MAPLESOJf     ARRESTED     FOE     EMPLOYING 
LITTLE     GIKLS     TO     DANCE     AT     THE      ACADEMY     OF 


Colonel  J.  H.  Mapleson  was  yesterday  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  architectural  beauties  and  inner 
workings  of  the  Jefferson  Market  Court  House. 
Superintendent  E.  Fellows  Jenkins,  of  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  warned 
Colonel  Mapleson  last  week  that  it  was  an  infringe- 
ment of  State  laws  to  employ  children  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  in  the  ballet,  and  that  if  he  did  so 
legal  proceedings  would  be  instituted.  On  Friday 
evening  last,  the  ballet  of  "  Les  Papillons,"  the 
Butterflies,  was  given  after  the  opera,  and  the 
twenty-five  little  girls,  dressed  in  gay  costume, 
acted  their  part  in  the  graceful  performance.  Offi- 
cers of  the  offended  society  were  present  to  witness 
the  ballet,  and  some  of  them  accompanied  the  youth- 
ful dancers  home,  to  learn  how  they  were  treated, 
and  to  talk  witli  their  parents. 

About  noon  yesterday  as  Colonel  Mapleson  ap- 
proached the  Academy  of  Music  by  way  of  Four- 
teenth-Street, he  was  arrested,  on  a  warrant  issued 
by  Justice  Morgan,  by  Court  officer  Kelley  and 
Special  Officer  Lundburg.       The  manager   could 


not  conceal  his  indignation,  and  asserted  the  digni- 
ty of  a  Colonel  in  Her  Majesty's  service.  I'his 
failing  to  impress  Officer  Kelly,  Colonel  Mapleson 
asked  for  the  privilege  of  calling  a  cab,  to  carry 
them  to  court,  but  the  officer  preferred  to  walk,  and 
the  manager  went  along,  dropping  now  and  then  a 
word  of  remonstrance.  They  arrived  at  the  court- 
house to  find  the  morning  session  over.  Colonel 
Mapleson  was  detained  in  the  Sergeant's  room, 
notwithstanding  his  remark  that  he  could  not  stay, 
because  he  had  business  to  attend  to.  Soon  after, 
his  business  manager,  Stanley  McKenna,  arrived. 
Colonel  Mapleson  pointed  indignantly  to  the  officer 
and  exclaimed,  "  McKenna,  the  '  bobby'  made  me 
walk  all  the  way  over  here."  Then  his  counsel. 
Assistant  United  States  District-Attorney  Herrick, 
appeared.  Mr.  Mapleson's  son  Henry,  husband  of 
Madame  Marie  Roze,  was  also  present.  About  2 
o'clock  Colonel  Mapleson  was  brought  before  Justice 
Morgan,  and  waived  examination.  Congressman- 
elect  Levi  P.  Morton,  the  Academy  stockholder  who 
settled  the  preliminaries  for  the  opera  season  with 
the  manager  in  London,  signed  $600  bail  bonds  to 
answer  at  the  General  Sessions.  Superintendent 
Jenkins  and  Mr.  Delafield,  counsel  for  the  Society, 
were  present,  and  the  former  exchanged  a  few 
words  with  Colonel  Mapleson,  the  conversation  not 
being  conciliatory  in  tone.  When  Henry  Mapleson 
was  asked  if  the  children  would  be  put  on  the  stage 
again,  he  answered  "certainly."  Colonel  Mapleson, 
in  answer  to  the  same  question,  replied  that  he 
should  consult  with  Mr.  Herrick  and  see  if  he  had 
been  acting  contrary  to  law.  Mr.  Herrick  told  the 
Society's  counsel  that  he  should  advise  his  client  to 
obey  the  laws  of  the  country. 

Before  3  o'clock  Colonel  Mapleson  and  his  friends 
were  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  where  the  occur- 
rence was  freely  discussed  as  the  "outrage."  Sev- 
eral of  the  opera  singers  called  to  inquire  after  the 
fate  of  their  manager.  Charles  Mapleson  thought 
his  father  would  take  the  matter  into  the  courts  and 
fight  it  out.  His  father  having  leased  the  Academy 
sor  several  years  had  purposed  starting  a  training 
school  similar  to  his  National  Training  School  con- 
nected with  Her  Majesty's  Theatre. 

Superintendent  Jenkins  was  found  at  the  office  of 
the  Society,  and  he  said  :  "  The  law  makes  it  a  mis- 
demeanor punishable  with  a  fine  of  $250  or  a  year's 
imprisonment  to  employ  children  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  for  such  exhibitions.  The  parents  are 
amenable  for  allowing  their  children  to  perform. 
Colonel  Mapleson  talks  of  our  taking  bread  out  of 
these  children's  mouths  and  out  of  their  parents' 
months.  After  Friday  night  these  twenty-six  little 
girls  were  paid  $1  each,  50  cents  a  performance,  for 
holding  themselves  at  his  disposal  for  three  weeks. 
They  are  not  paid  for  rehearsals.  Think  of  little 
girls,  six  and  eight  years  of  age,  being  kept  up  till 
nearlj-  11  o'clock  to  dance,  and  then  walking  home, 
as  they  did  Friday  night,  with  very  little  covering 
them  and  the  rain  wetting  them  through.  Some  of 
the  children  on  Friday  night  went  home  alone.  I 
called  at  the  home  of  two  of  them.  "They  arrived 
10  minutes  after  12.  The  parents  have,  in  most 
cases,  said  that  their  children  would  be  kept  at 
home  hereafter.  Colonel  Mapleson  savs  he  is  teach- 
ing them  something  useful,  but  they  will  not  be  able 
to  put  their  skill  to  use  for  years.  Even  ballet 
dancing  is  prohibited  by  law  in  this  and  ten  other 
States,  and  Mr.  Mapleson  will  not  be  permitted  to 
give  this  ballet,  I  am  assured,  in  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore,  Chicago,  or  Cincinnati. — Tribune, 
November  21. 


Wilhelmj's  Violins. 

This  season  has  been'  particularly  prolific  in 
violinists.  The  ocean  steamers  have  brought  to  us 
Wilhelmj,  Remenyi,  and  Ole  Bull,  each  distin- 
guished by  strong  characteristics,  both  as  men  and 
as  artists.  The  first  is  notable  for  his  tall  and  man- 
ly figure,  the  dignity  of  his  bearing,  the  placidity 
of  his  countenance,  with  its  halo  of  yellow  hair,  and 
the  power  and  richness  of  his  playing.  The  second 
might  be  passed  in  the  street  without  attracting  the 
least  attention  from  the  casual  observer,  for  he  is 
short,  fat,  and  almost  ordinary  looking.  When  he 
comes  upon  the  stage  of  the  concert-room  he  might 
be,  as  far  as  appearance  goes,  the  drummer  or  the 
accompanist,  or  an  unassuming  Roman  Catholic 
priest  out  for  a  holiday,  as  a  violin  virtuoso.  But 
when  his  bow  touches  the  strings  of  his  violin,  what 
a  wealth  of  sweetness  and  delicate  sentiment  wells 
forth.  The  third  would  command  attention  any- 
where. He  is  tall  and  graceful,  like  a  Norwegian 
pine.  With  his  forty-two  inches  of  chest,  his 
twenty-seven  inches  of  waist,  his  biceps  that  would 
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do  credit  to  the  arm  of  an  athlete,  and  his  long 
white  hair,  you  would  set  him  down  at  once  as  an 
extraordinary  personage.  Now  each  of  these  vio- 
linists has  a  celebrated  collection  of  instruments, 
some  description  of  which  the  Review  believes  would 
be  interesting  to  its  readers. 

Mr.  Wilhelmj  was  found  at  the  'Westminster 
Hotel,  and  about  the  room  were  three  or  four 
violins,  very  accurately  made  in  imitation  of 
renowned  old  makers,  and  sent  to  him  for  inspec- 
tion. 

"Let  me  show  you  my  concert  violin  first,"  said 
Wilhelmj  ;  "  I  believe  I  am  as  fond  of  it  as  a  father 
is  of  his  child.  It  was  made  by  Antonius  Stradi- 
varius,  of  Cremona,  Italy,  in  1725,  so  that  it  is  more 
than  150  years  old.  He  died,  I  think,  at  the  age  of 
ninety,  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  1730.  I 
can  assure  you  that  this  violin  is  one  of  the  finest 
and  best-preserved  specimens  of  that  celebrated 
maker.  It  belonged  to  the  well-known  collection  of 
splendid  violins  owned  by  Signer  Tarisio,  of  Milan. 
It  afterward  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  eminent 
violin-maker,  Villaume,  of  Paris.  Its  next  posses- 
sor was  a  Mr.  Bockmuhl,  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
and  it  was  purchased  from  this  gentleman  by  my 
father.  I  was  about  16  years  old  when  my  father 
presented  it  to  me.  It  cosi  about  $5,000,  but  that 
sum  does  not  express  its  value  to  me,  for  its  loss 
could  never  be  replaced." 

"There  would  seem  to  be  danger,  Mr.  Wil- 
helmj, that  some  violin  resurrectionist  might  lift 
it  from  the  velvet-lined  case,  in  which  you  keep 
it  so  carefully  entombed,  for  the  sake  of  a  re- 
ward." 

"  Well,  it  could  hardly  be  used  if  it  were  stolen 
from  me,"  replied  Mr.  Wilhelmj,  "  fori  know  every 
streak  of  grain  in  it  so  perfectly  that  I  could  pick 
it  out  among  a  hundred  violins  without  even  play- 
ing on  it.  I  believe  it  is  the  best  violin  Stradiva- 
rius  ever  made.  I  want  you  to  look  well  at  the 
wood  on  one  side  of  tlie  belly.  Do  you  notice  that 
it  has  a  very  narrow  grain,  while  that  on  the  op- 
posite side  is  much  broader.  The  first  gives  a  very 
sweet  effect  to  the  high  notes,  and  the  last  a  very 
rich  tone  to  the  lower  notes  which  cannot  be  pro- 
duced in  other  violins.  But  to  continue  its  history  : 
after  I  had  played  on  it  for  several  years,  Mr.  Vil- 
laume wished  to  get  it  from  me  again,  for  he  had 
the  same  opinion  of  its  merits  that  I  have.  He  of- 
fered in  exchange  two  magnificent  instruments  ;  one, 
also  a  Stradivarius,  the  other  made  by  the  equally 
celebrated  Joseph  Guarnerius ;  but  I  gave  him  a 
decided  refusal. 

"  By  the  way,"  continued  Mr.  Wilhelmj,  "  let  me 
tell  you  what  determined  my  career.  While  I  was 
going  to  school,  to  a  Prof.  Lex,  since  dead,  I  was 
asked  to  play  at  a  benefit  concert  given  in  Wiesba- 
den. Of  course,  I  was  delighted  with  such  a  com- 
pliment to  my  skill,  for  I  was  an  amateur  performer 
then,  so  I  begged  the  Professor  to  excuse  me  from 
my  school  duties  for  a  day  or  two,  but  he  replied, 
'Impossible;  if  I  permit  this  thing  once,  then  by- 
and-by  everyone  of  my  pupils  may  ask  to  be  excused 
on  some  similar  plea.'  This  incensed  my  father, 
who  said.  '  As  if  every  Tom,  Dick,  an'd  Harry, 
among  boys  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  old,  is  likely 
to  be  excused  from  school  duties  to  play  Spohr's 
Ninth  Concerto  on  the  violin  in  public'  Yes,  my 
father  was  so  indignant  that  he  immediately  re- 
moved me  from  school,  where  I  was  preparing  to 
study  law,  and,  finding  that  I  played  with  some 
success  at  the  benefit  concert,  he  decided  then  and 
there  to  make  a  musician  bf  me." 

"Of  course,  Mr.  Wilhelmj,  this  Stradivarius  is  the 
one  we  hear  at  your  concerts  ?  " 

"Yes;  I  use  it  only  for  concerts.  I  never  prac- 
tice on  it.  My  favorite  violin  for  practising  has 
been  one  of  Lupat's,  a  famous  French  maker,  until 
I  came  to  America.  Here  I  practice  almost  exclu- 
sively on  the  '  Kaiser'  violin,  made  by  George  Ge- 
miinder,  of  this  city.  I  value  it  very  highly — so 
highly,  that  I  am  willing  to  state  that  Mr.  Gemiin- 
der  is  the  only  violin-maker  worthy  to  rank  with 
the  old  masters  of  tiat  art.  These  imitations  of  the 
old  makers,  which  you  see  about  the  room,  are  Mr. 
Gemiinder's  handiwork,  and  I  defy  anyone  to  equal 
them.  This  'Kaiser'  violin  was  made  for  the  Vienna 
Exposition,  and  here  is  what  the  Exposition  Gazette 
of  Augnst  17th,  1873,  says  concerning  it :  " 

We  read  as  follows  : — "  The  sound  of  this  instru- 
ment is  really  strong,  beautiful  and  sympathetic, 
yet  it  has  not  that  peculiar  young  tone  characteristic 
of  even  the  best  modern  violins."  The  prize  ju^lges 
and  German  art  critics,  though  unanimous  in  their 
praise  (jf  the  "  Kaiser  "  violin  on  account  of  its  per- 
fect model,  and,  above  all,  its  magnificent  tone,  re- 
fused to  award  it  the  prize,  because  they  firmly 


contended  that  it  was  an  old  Cremona,  a  rejuvenated 
original,  which  the  exhibitor  falsely  pretended  to 
be  his  own  work.  And  also  another  Vienna  paper 
stated  :  "  Gemiinder  can't  make  us  Germans  believe 
that  this  violin  sent  by  him  is  a  new  one.  Only  a 
smart  Yankee  can  put  his  name  on  a  genuine  in- 
strument in  order  to  gain  a  great  name  !  "  Certain- 
ly the  greatest  triumph,  the  greatest  prize  ever 
awarded  to  or  attainable  by  any  violin-maker. 

'•  The  judges  would  not  believe,"  continued  Mr. 
Wilhelmj,  "that  it  was  Gemiinder's,  and  pronounced 
it  a  genuine  old  Guarnerius,  so  that  he  did  not  get 
the  first  prize  and  the  gold  medal,  to  which  he  was 
entitled.  I  understand  that  he  can  prove  that  he 
made  this  violin  with  his  own  hands,  and  finished 
it  but  a  short  time  prior  to  the  Exposition,  by  the 
sworn  testimony  of  prominent  citizens  and  musi- 
cians of  New  York.  There  were  two  important 
reasons  for  the  success  of  the  celebrated  old  vielin- 
raakef  s ;  one  was  the  careful  selection  of  the  wood, 
the  other  the  peculiar  varnish  they  used,  which  be- 
came thoroughly  assimilated  with  the  wood,  and 
formed  a  sort  of  enamel  over  it.  Villaume,  the 
maker  of  whom  I  bought  my  Stradivarius,  first  dis- 
covered the  lost  art  of  making  this  fine  varnish, 
wliich  is  one  of  the  chief  requisites  of  a  superior  in- 
strument, and  Mr.  .Gemunder,  who  worked  with 
liim,  and  who  was  always  selected  when  a  particu- 
larly fine  violin  was  to  be  repaired,  learned  all  that 
Mr.  Villaume  knew  about  violin  making,  and  has 
even  improved  upon  his  master's  work.  I  am  sorry 
that  I  cannot  show  you  a  larger  collection  of  instru- 
ments, but  ray  Stradivarius  and  my  Lupat  are  the 
only  ones  I  brought  with  me.  However,  I  suppose 
your  readers  will  be  the  most  interested  in  the  one 
I  always  play  on  in  public." 

"  It  is  thought,  Mr.  Wilhelmj  that  the  great  vol- 
ume of  tone  which  you  produce  in  playing  is  in  a 
great  measure  due  to  the  very  heavy  manner  in 
wliich  your  violin  is  strung.  Is  that  a  correct 
idea?" 

"  Why  no  ;  it  is  not  so  at  all.  My  violin  is  not 
so  heavily  strung.  The  secret,  if  such  it  can  be 
called,  lies  in  the  muscular  strength  and  endurance, 
not  of  the  right  arm,  but  of  the  right  side  of  the 
chest.  I  could  not  get  the  same  quality  of  tone,  no 
matter  how  strong  my  right  arm,  nor  how  heavily 
ray  violin  might  be  strung,  if  I  could  not  depend 
upon  these  muscles  of  my  chest." 


Musical   Correspondence. 

Chicago,  Nov.  28.— A  press  of  other  duties  more  im- 
mediately at  Iiand  must  be  my  excuse  for  not  liaving 
properly  attended  to  tliis  correspondence  for  several 
weeks  past.  And  in  offering  tliis  as  an  excuse  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  man  who  declined  to  pay  his  church  dues 
on  the  ground  of  owing  Mr.  Smith  a  sum  of  money  to 
pay  which  had  exhausted  his  resources.  "  But,"  said 
the  minister,  "  don't  you  see  you  owe  t!ds  just  as  truly 
C/i  t7ie  Lord."  "Yes,  I  know,"  remarked  the  sinner, 
"but  [Te  ivon'tmake  mc7i  a  confounded  fusn  about  it,"  and 
my  debt  to  this  coirespondence  stands  in  a  very  similar 
way.  Knowing  that,  however  serious  the  neglect,  nobody 
would  be  likely  to  rise  up  and  call  me  tilessed,  to  my 
face,  at  least,  gives  a  sense  of  ease,  a  disposition  to 
await  a  more  convenient  season.  But,  to  come  down  to 
facts ;  The  musical  season  is  now  fairly  under  way. 

We  have  had  two  weeks  of  Strakosch  Italian  Opera 
with  Verdi's  "Ballo,"  "Traviata,"  "  Trov,atore,"  and 
"  Aida,"  Thomas's  "  Mignon,"  Donizetti's  "  Lucia  "  and 
"Favorita,''  Flotow's  "  M.irtha"  and  Bizet's  "Carmen." 
The  chorus  and  orchestra  were  very  good,— good,  that 
is,  for  a  travelling  troupe  playing  a  different  opera 
every  night.  The  orchestra,  especially,  was  considera- 
bly larger  than  usual,  and  really  played  very  fairly. 
Indeed  when  I  think  of  the  dreadfully  sh.abhy  orches- 
tras we  used  to  have  in  English  opera,  except  that  un- 
der Carl  Rosa's  management,  the  totally  reckless  play- 
ing of  some  of  the  old  Italian  troupes,  and  the  noisy  and 
ineffective  conducting,  I  feel  like  rising  and  making  my 
best  public  bow  to  Mr.  Behrens  and  his  band,  for  their 
unobtrusive,  and  every  way  reasonable  work  during 
this  season.  It  was  not  the  Thomas  Orchestra,  but  it 
was  altogether  another  sort  of  a  linnd  from  what  we 
would  hnve  had,  were  it  not  for  the  elevation  of  public 
taste  due  to  the  Thomas  work,  and  a  perhaps  not  alto- 
gether unconsciiJus  rivalry  with  another  troupe. 

The  season  brought  us  several  new  singers,  foremost 
of  wliom  ought  to  lie  mentioned  Rosnati  the  tenor,  who 
hasaverynire  (pi  ility  of  voice,  but  wbo  is  decidedly 
not  Mn  artist,  and  who  invariably  sang  tiat  long  tiefore 
the  evening  was  over.  The  first  impression  of  his  voice 
reminds  one  of  Brignoli ;  but  when  you  come  to  hear 
him  further  you  find  it  wanting  in  the  characteristically 
silvery  sound  of  Brignoli's.    As  an  actor  he  is  about  on 


a  par  with  Brignoli — wliich,  perhaps,  I  need  not  explain 
does  not  raise  an  expectation  of  his  being  called  on  to 
act  as  a  substitute  for  Booth,  Barrett,  or  Jefferson. 

The  other  new  tenor,  Westberg,  is  a  small  singer,  a 
very  pleasant  gentleman  they  say  privately,  but  want- 
ing the  vitality  and  strength  of  voice  for  opera. 

The  prime  favorite  of  the  new  ones  was  Pantaleoni,  a 
baritone,  who  is  also  a  fine  actor,  making  a  particularly 
satisfactory  effect  as  "  Germont,"  and  as  "  Escamillo  " 
in  "  Carmen." 

Miss  Kellogg  sang  much  as  usual,  though  it  certainly 
seems  to  me  as  if  her  voice  was  not  now  what  it  once 
was. 

Miss  Cary  was  immensely  popular  with  everybody; 
critics,  public  and  all.  Such  ovations  as  she  received 
for  her  work  in  "Trovatore,"  "La  Favorita,"  and  "Aida,'' 
one  rarely  reads  of,  still  less  often  sees.  As  I  happened 
to  miss  all  these  I  may  be  pardoned  for  not  "  enthu- 
sing." 

Mdlle.  Marco  proves  to  have  a  wretched  tremolo  ;  still 
in  * '  Carmen  "  she  made  a  much  better  success  with  the 
public  than  anyone  else  in  it  except  Pantaleoni.  I  am 
told  that  Mr.  Chas.  Adams's  Edgardo  in  "  Lucia  "  and 
Don  Jose  in  "  Carmen "  were  remarkably  strong 
personations,  the  latter  carrying  Miss  Kellogg  so  far 
beyond  herself  that  she  really  acted  with  some  approach 
to  self-forgetfulness  and  enthusiasm— a  tale  I  tell  as  it 
was  told  me,  letting  it  go  for  what  it  is  worth. 

The  new  prima  donna,  Mdlle.  Litta,  made  her  d6but 
in  "  Lucia,"  with  great  ecl^t.  I  was  not  so  favored  as  to 
see  her  on  this  occasion;  but  did  on  the  following  Tues- 
day evening,  when  she  sung  Martha  to  Miss  Gary's 
Julia.  In  "  Lucia "  she  had  a  part  affording  scope 
for  a  good  deal  of  light  singing;  and  as  the  Edgardo 
acted  splendidly  but  was  in  bad  voice,  she  carried  off 
the  honors  of  the  evening  so  far  as  singing  wa.s  con- 
cerned. Her  voice  is  a  light  soprano,  well  formed  and 
well  trained,  her  upper  notes  especially  seeming  to  have 
a  flute-like  roundness,  and  admirable  penetrative  qual- 
ity. Her  medium  voice,  however,  has  not  the  carrying 
quality  it  needs  in  order  to  penetrate  through  the  vol- 
ume of  an  orchestra.  Nor  has  the  interpretation  of  her 
arias  any  unusuul  intellectual  strength. 

In  "  Martha"  she  had  light  music,  to  which  with  one 
exception  she  did  ample  justice.  But  when  her  voice 
was  brought  into  such  strong  comparison  with  that  of 
a  reaily  great  singer  like  Gary,  it  was  at  once  felt  to 
lack  the  peculiar  vitality  and  intensity  characteristic  of 
the  great  artist.  This  was  still  more  pl.iinly  shown  in 
her  management  of  '■  The  Last  Rose  of  Summer," 
where  without  going  to  the  length  of  Italianizing  the 
melody  like  some  singers,  she  interpolated  a  phrase  for 
the  sake  of  showing  two  more  high  notes,  and  thereby 
showed  her  want  of  comprehension  of  the  people's  song, 
and  an  inapjireciation  of  the  simple  and  heart-felt  in 
music.  Her  stage  presence  is  very  good  and  her  man- 
ner pleasinir,  and  in  private  she  seems  an  unspoiled  and 
not  uningenuous  person.  Still  I  do  not  think  she  will 
make  a  really  great  artist,  although  I  do  think  she  will 
make  a  popular  and  successful  concert  singer,  for 
which  she  has  much  to  recommend  her.  Tet  even  for 
this  she  will  be  wise  if  she  learns  that  siTiple  songs  are 
best  when  sung  simply  and  without  additions  or  inter- 
polations. It  is  a  pity  her  teachers  had  not  been  artists 
enough  to  have  told  her  this. 

And  this  brings  me  to  Bizet's  "  Carmen,"  which  has 
perhaps  already  occupied  enough  of  your  space.  What 
I  have  to  say  may  soon  be  said.  The  musical  handling 
of  **  Carmen  "  is  in  the  modern  French  school.  It  is  the 
seriousness  of  a  Saint-Saens,  or  a  Taine.  It  is  smart, 
sparkling,  clever,  spirited,  and  all  the  rest  of  that  par.a- 
grapb  in  the  "Thesaurus,"  hut  it  is  not  aatisffying.  There 
is  no  repose  in  it.  It  has  one  very  dramatic  air,  "  Torea- 
dor attento."  The  book  is  beneath  criticism.  The  part 
of  "  Carmen  "  is  not  one  likely  ever  to  take  real  hold  of 
Anglo  Saxon  hearts.  A  more  worthless  and  uninterest- 
ing set  of  folks,  I  think,  I  never  saw  even  on  the 
Italian  operatic  stage,  than  the  book  of  "  Carmen " 
gives  us.  Then  too,  they  play  it  with  the  "  friskiness  " 
of  Mrs.  Oates's  burlesques.  F.ancy  Kellogg,  the  sedate, 
the  self-conscious,  the  queenly,  the  dignified,  the  much- 
arrayed  Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  frisking  about  d  la  bouffe  ! 
The  intellectuality  of  it  is  all  in  the  orchestra;  the  sen- 
timent all  in  the  audience;  why  should  such  an  opera 
ever  thrive? 

Our  local  musical  life  goes  on  in  spite  of  such  attacks. 
The  Eddy  organ  recit.tls  proceed  in  the  same  old  way— 
the  usual  way.  Only  when  a  way  gets  to  be  "  the  usual 
way"  it  gets  to  tie  uninteresting.  I  would  send  pro- 
grammes if  I  had  them,  but  I  have  neglected  to  go  after 
them,  and  the  recitals  conflict  with  my  bread  and  butter 
in  such  a  way  that  I  cannot  attend. 

In  the  immediate  future  we  look  for  the  concert  of  the 
Beethoven  Society,  Dec.  10,  when  they  give  with  orches- 
tra, Mendelssohn's  "  First  Walpurgis  Night,"  etc. 
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December  Bth  comes  the  Apollo  Society,  tills  timS 
with  ladles'  chorus,  when  they  give  (also  with  orches- 
tra) half  of  Mendelssohn's  "  St.  Paul,"  and  Handel's 
"  Acis  and  Galatea." 

December  3d  comes  a  "popular"  Concert  by  the  Marie 
Koze  people. 

And  then  we  have  Wilhelmj,  and  December  17tb,  Mr. 

Silas  Pratt's  first  symphony  concert.    And  after  that,  I 

know  not.    The  indications  are  that  we  shall  have  this 

year  much  more  music  well  worth  hearing  than  we  have 

ever  had  before  in  one  winter. 

All  of  which  in  due  time. 

Der  Fretschuetz. 


A   "Hoyatoho!"   of  Pianoforte  Heroes. 

A  critic  of  the  London  Musical  World  (Davison, 
doubtless)  thus  introduces  his  article  on  the  last 
Monday  Popular  Concert: 

Charge  a  fervid,  not  to  say  tumid,  imagination 
with  the  task  of  picturing  a  caucus  of  all  the 
apostles  of  "  higher  development "  in  pianoforte 
playing,  and  it  would  perhaps  reproduce  the 
famous  meet  of  the  Walkyries  in  Wagner's  Nibe- 
lungen.  Certainly  no  place  could  be  so  appropriate 
as  a  wilderness  of  rocks,  bounded  by  gloomy  fir- 
woods  and  capped  by  storm-driven  clouds.  Thither 
would  hurtle  through  the  heavy  air  the  heroes  of 
the  key-board,  each  bestriding  his  favorite  piano — 
Rubinstein  "  flying  all  abroad"  on  an  Erard,  and 
Billow  gracefully  managing  a  Bechstein,  amid  the 
play  of  lurid  lightning  and  the  roll  of  thunder, 
emulous  of  that  produced  from  the  deepest  depths 
of  the  grandest  "grand"  by  the  most  muscular  of 
the  group.  And  what,  as  each  loomed  large  in  the 
sky,  could  be  more  fitting  than  the  euphonious  and 
highly  intelligible  Walkyrie  salute,  "  Hoyatoho ! 
Hoyatoho  !  Heiaha  !  Heiaha  !  Von  Biilow  (say), 
here  !  Hither  thy  horse  ! "  ?  the  whole  scene  cul- 
minating with  the  cry,  "  Wild  whinnies  Wal- 
father's  horse,  snorts  and  snuffs  as  he  comes!"  — 
and  the  entry  of  the  Abbfi  Liszt.  There  is  not  so 
much  likelihood  of  such  a  sensational  tableau  being 
presented.  The  leaders  of  our  advanced  cuUus  love 
to  fight  like  Hal  o'  th'  Wynd,  each  for  his  own 
hand,  and  certainly  we  who  dwell  in  this  Ultima 
Thule  of  the  artistic  world — this  utterly  unmusical 
and  hopelessly  degraded  country — cannot  expect  to 
have  amongst  us  more  than  a  single  luminary  at 
once.  At  present  we  have  Dr.  Hans  Biilow,  and, 
on  Monday  evening,  that  eminent  pianist,  with  his 
Bechstein,  flashed  across  the  usually  serene  firma- 
ment of  the  Popular  Concerts.  It  has  been  indica- 
ted that  he  did  so  for  the  first  and  last  time  this 
season,  and  though  we  are  alwa3?s  glad  to  "  sit 
under"  an  artist  with  plenty  to  say  worth  hearing, 
we  cannot  but  recognize  the  propriety  of  the 
arrangement.  The  rule  in  nature,  as  it  should  be 
in  art,  is  serenity,  and  "sensations"  are  the  ex- 
ception. We  do  not  want  many  of  these.  They 
upset  us.  But,  sn  the  other  hand,  one  now  and 
then  does  good.  They  make  those  who  are  wide- 
awake more  alert  than  ever  ;  they  open  the  eyes  of 
the  sleepy,  and  generally  quicken  life.  Wherefore, 
Dr.  Hans  von  Biilow  should  receive  a  hearty  wel- 
come. We' may  not  approve  all  he  does,  but  he 
makes  himself  talked  about,  and  in  discussing  the 
artist  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  his  art. 

Dr.  Hans  von  Biilo-.7  brought  with  him  on  Mon- 
day night  a  new  work,  ddicated  to  himself,  by 
Hans  von  Bronsart.  Even  Mr.  Chappell's  public 
did  not  know,  perhaps — so  far  are  we  from  the  true 
light — anything  of  Herr  von  Bronsart ;  some,  it 
may  be,  were  ignorant  of  his  very  existence.  So 
much  the  more  reason  that  Dr.  von  Biilow  should 
introduce  us  to  the  man  and  his  music.  As  to  the 
man  he  is  a  pupil  of  Liszt,  dii-ector  of  the  Hof- 
theater  at  Hanover,  and  exactly  fifty  years  of  age. 
As  to  his  music,  or,  rather,  since  we  know  no  other, 
as  to  the  pianoforte  trio  in  G  minor,  it  may  be  said 
with  entire  cunfidence,  that  a  work  more  sugges- 
tive of  talent  has  rarely  challenged  judgment.  The 
first  movement  shows  that  Herr  von  Bronsart  pos- 
sesses fancy  and  power  of  expression  ;  portions  of 
the  second  movement,  especially  that  in  which  a 
canlabile  appears  united  to  the  light  and  lively 
principal  theme,  are  simply  exquisite,  while  the 
funeral  gloom  of  the  adagio  is  set  off  by  pathos  the 
most  intense.  Herr  von  Bronsart,  moreover,  is  not 
defiant  of  form.  He  has  the  good  sense  to  observe 
that  supreme  law  of  composition,  and  putting  one 
thing  with  another,  it  seems  clear  that  au  fond  he 
is  an  artist  of  the  true  type.  But  he  was  brought 
up  in  a  spasmodic  school,  and  against  his  better 
self  carries  out  its  teaching.  The  result  is  some- 
times very  odd,  like  the  relapses  into  feigned  in- 
sanity of  a   malingering  prisoner,  who  forgets  hia 


rile.  Often  in  the  course  of  the  trio  Herr  von 
Bronsart  goes  on  rationally  enough,  and  then, 
without  any  warning,  begins  to  tear  his  hair  and 
foam  at  the  mouth  to  the  amazement  of  onlookers. 
Hence  there  are  passages  in  the  work  worthy  of  a 
place  among  the  wildest  of  the  wild  ;  "  all  sound 
and  fury,"  signifying  nothing  to  those  who  have  not 
made  modern  musical  insanity  a  special  study. 
Another  blemish  here  helps  to  counteract  the  effect 
of  beauty.  Like  most  "advanced"  writers,  Bron- 
sart puts  on  paper  music  for  the  pianoforte  that 
seems  to  have  been  conceived  for  the  orchestra. 
This  is,  above  all,  obvious  in  the  opening  move- 
ment, the  general  style  and  character  of  which  can 
hardly  fail  to  suggest  an  arrangement,  for  violin, 
violoncello,  and  pianoforte,  of  an  orchestral  piece. 
No  doubt  some  will  be  found  to  argue  that  to  take 
away  from  the  pianoforte  its  individuality,  and 
make  it,  to  the  extent  of  its  means,  imitative,  is  a 
step  in  advance.  But  others  are  not  so  minded, 
and  no  music  like  that  of  Herr  von  Bronsart  will 
ever  turn  them  from  the  works  of  the  "  masters  " 
who  wrote  pianoforte  music  pure  and  simple.  All 
this,  however,  has  only  to  do  with  Herr  von  Bron- 
sart's  mistakes.  His  talent  is  clear,  and  we  ought 
to  be  more  familiar  with  his  productions  than  we 
are.  The  performance  of  the  trio  by  Mdme. 
N^ruda,  Signor  Piatti,  and  Herr  von  Biilow  was 
a  great  treat,  for  hardly  could  anything  more 
perfect  be  conceived.  In  the  slow  movement,  above 
all,  the  acme  of  expression  was  reached.  Among 
the  other  works  in  the  program,  Schumann's  Fan- 
taisie  (Op.  17)  for  pianoforte  had  a  conspicuous 
place,  and  was  played  by  Dr.  von  Biilow  after 
his  most  characteristic  fashion. 
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Our  Music  Pages.  The  part-song  in  this  number  is 
taken  by  permission  from  "  German  Part-Songs,"  edited 
by  N.  H.  Allen,  published  by  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co., 
Boston. 


Notice.  With  one  more  number,  that  for 
December  31,  we  shall  bring  the  present  Vol- 
ume of  our  Journal  to  a  close,  thereby  conclud- 
ing what  we  may  call  its  Second  Series,  of  over 
twenty  years,  during  which  time  it  has  been 
published  by  Messrs.  Olives  Ditson  &  Co. 
That  number,  instead  of  the  usual  four  music 
pages,  will  contain  the  Title  page  and  Index 
for  the  past  two  years,  less  three  months, 
paged  continuously  to  be  bound  in  one. 

The  first  number  ot  Volume  XXXIX,  dated 
January  4,  1879,  will  bear  the  imprint  of  our 
new  publishers,  Messrs.  Houghton,  Osgood  & 
Co.,  and  will  be  issued  some  time  in  advance 
of  date  and  very  widely  circulated  in  answer 
to  the  call  for  specimens. 

Subscriptions  (at  $3.50  per  annum),  and 
Advertisements, — if  possible  before  the  middle 
of  December — should  be  sent  to  Houghton, 
Osgood  &  Co.,  330  Devonshire  St.,  Boston. 


Concerts. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  on  Sunday 
evening,  November  24,  made  a  brilliantly  success- 
ful opening  of  its  Winter  and  Spring  season  of 
five  Oi'atorio  performances,  with  Verdi's  Manzoni 
Requiem,  repeated  from  last  Spring.  Every  seat 
in  the  Boston  Music  Hall  was  occupied  by  one  of 
the  best  audiences  ever  assembled  within  its  walls  ; 
and  the  enthusiasm  equalled  that  with  which  the 
first  performance  was  received. 

We  found  'no  reason  to  change  the  estimate  we 
formed  before  of  the  composition  in  itself.  That  it 
contains  beautiful  passages — notably  the  reposeful 
opening:  JJe^jitem  ceto'nam,  changing  to  the  major 
at  Et  lux — besides  others  which  we  might  name 
and  have  named  before — was    gratefully  evident 


this  time  as  before.  We  do  not  think  it  a  question 
of  German  or  Italian  music.  There  is  much  Italian 
music  that  we  love,  while  in  this  Requiem  there  la 
much  which  only  startles  and  surprises  us  by  mere 
physical  intensity  and  brilliancy,  by  terrors  of  the 
nerves,  the  body,  rather  than  of  the  soul,  by  lurid 
coloring,  bold,  frequent  pressing  upon  the  verge  of 
discord,  and  the  very  opposite  of  what  in  Art  is 
called  repose. 

The  Dies  irce,  lurid  with  far-gleaming  flames  of 
hell,  and  shrieks  of  fear  and  torture,  really  forms 
the  central  and  almost  the  pervading  theme  and 
motive  of  the  work  ;  it  returns  several  times,  break- 
ing out  anew  in  all  its  fury.  That  is  too  much  of 
the  Irovaiore  gypsy-burning  order ;  and  Maestro 
Verdi  seems  to  gravitate  so  strongly,  so  instinctive- 
ly toward  such  images,  such  subjects,  that  one  can- 
not help  classing  him  among  sensational  com- 
posers. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  no  denying  that  he  has 
made  earnest  study  of  composition  in  a  polyphonic 
sense,  of  thematic  treatment,  of  form,  of  instrumen- 
tation, before  undertaking  this,  the  most  elaborate, 
most  serious,  and  most  ambitious  of  his  works. 
There  is  much  in  the  work  that  is  worth  study; 
although  we  cannot  feel  that  his  fugues  and  more 
contrapuntal  movements  reveal  the  real  genius  of 
that  art,  these  being  dry  and  mechanical  compared 
with  the  freer  passages.  There  is  some  beautiful 
and  truly  original  melody,  and  some  of  the  concert- 
ed pieces,  trios,  etc.,  present  an  interesting,  subtle, 
charming  intertwining  of  individual  melodic 
voices. 

Of  the  performance  we  may  speak  in  high  praise. 
To  us  it  seemed  upon  the  whole  better  than  the 
first  was.  The  choruses  were  highly  effective,  giv- 
en with  precision,  prompt  attack,  firmness  and  good 
light  and  shade.  The  Orchestra,  more  complete 
than  the  Society  are  often  able  to  secure,  and  with 
Listemann  at  the  head  of  the  violins,  played  care- 
fully and  on  the  whole  satisfactorily,  except  that 
they  overpowered  the  voices  sometimes  in  the  con- 
certed pieces.  In  the  Soprano  solos  one  missed  the 
noble  voice  and  fervor  of  Mme.  Pappenheim. 

In  her  place  was  Mme.  Rosa  Skelding,  who  has 
a  clear  and  telling  voice,  too  much  afflicted  with  the 
tremolo,  and  who  sang  some  pieces  very  well  in- 
deed, with  considerable  dramatic  power,  while  oth- 
er parts  were  crude;  such  singing  gives  rise  to  a 
variety  of  opinions  in  an  audience  ;  you  might  over- 
hear quite  contradictory  ones  all  about  you  in  the 
intermission. 

Miss  AoELArDE  Phillifps  was  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, more  at  home  in  all  her  music  than  before, 
and  sang  the  very  trying  Alto  parts  to  great  satis- 
faction ;  there  was  only  the  drawback  of  slightly 
imperfect  intonation  in  one  or  two  notes  which  soar 
above  her  natural  range. 

The  great  success  of  the  evening  was  that  of  Mr. 
Chaules  R.  Adams,  particularly  in  his  superb  de- 
livery of  the  Air  "  Ingemisco,"  but  also  in  his  artis- 
tic and  expressive  rendering  of  the  Tenor  part 
throughout.  He  was  in  remarkably  good  voice, 
free  from  the  huskiness  which  sometimes  besets 
him,  so  that  the  clear,  ringing,  rich  and  golden 
quality  of  his  higher  tones  asserted  itself  to  great 
advantage;  the  high  B-flats  were  glorious.  Mr. 
Adams  is  a  thorough  artist, — in  style,  phrasing  and 
enunciation  a  model  among  tenor  singers.  The 
charm  of  these  qualities  will  long  outlive  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  voice  itself. 

Mr.  John  F.  Winch's  noble  bass  voice  is  as  fresh 
and  musical  as  ever;  all  that  he  had  to  sing  was 
carefully  and  tastefully  done ;  but  he  lacked  fire  in 
comparison  with  the  others,  or  was  not  quite  in  his 
element  in  that  very  Catholic  and  fiery  music.  And 
perhaps  it  may  require  a  different  character  of 
voices  altogether,  differently  trained,  and  native  to 
that  element,  to  stand  out  with  sufiicient  positive- 
ness  in  much  of  that  concerted  music,  so  compli- 
cated as  it  is,  so  difficult,  and  continually  taxing  the 
extreme  limits  of  each  voice,  and  leading  two  voices 
widely  apart,  as  in  the  Duet :  Becordare,  for  Sopra- 
no and  Mezzo-Soprano.  Another  practical  diffi- 
culty both  for  solo  voices  and  chorus  lies  in  the 
frequency  of  passages  in  unison.     (This  is  the  old 
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Yerdi,  as  we  knew  him  in  Ernani).  The  unison 
must  he  absolute,  the  pitch  without  an  infinitesimal 
shade  of  difference,  in  order  that  such  passages  may 
sound  well,  and  not  coarsely,  barbarously,  as  in 
the  monkish  monotone  familiar  to  all  travellers  in 
Italy.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  Verdi 
has  introduced  this  monotonous  recitation,  or  chant- 
ing, with  very  clever  calculation  of  effect  in  the 
Libera  me,  making  a  f;rateful  and  reposeful  contrast 
after  so  much  bewildering,  fatiguing  crash  and 
coruscation. 


The  Cecilia  gave  its  first  Concert  of  its  third 
season  on  Monday  evening,  November  25,  and 
repeated  the  same  on  Friday  evening,  at  Tremont 
Temple.  The  friends  and  Associate  Members  of  the 
Club  were  out  in  full  force,  and  the  choir,  carefidly 
composed  of  good  voices  of  both  sexes,  were  in 
farce  to  meet  them.  The  s-inging  was  excellent ; 
the  tone  collectively  was  resonant  and  musical, 
blended  in  due  proportions,  and  the  fine  body  of 
sopranos  sounded  remarkably  fresh  and  pure  and 
sweet.  The  repetition  was  even  an  improvement 
en  the  first  performance.  But  the  programme  was 
hardly  so  felicitous  as  this  Club  has  usually  had  to 
offer.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  laudable  and  pains- 
taking effort  to  bring  together  an  appreciable  vari- 
ety of  things  new  and  old  had  been  a  little  too 
obliging. 

The  performance  of  the  first  movement  (Allegro 
Vivace)  of  Mendelssohn's  Italian  Symphony,  ar- 
ranged for  eight  hands  on  two  pianos,  made  an 
enlivening  and  agreeable  Overture  as  it  were ;  and 
it  was  played  with  life,  precision  and  fine,  crisp 
staccato  by  Messrs.  Sumner,  Foote,  Preston  and 
Fenollosa.  Hiller's  part-song,  "  Sunday,"  has 
artistic,  quiet  beaut}',  without  marked  individuality, 
and  was  well  sung.  The  four  little  Italian  Canons 
by  Hauptmann  were  nicely  sung  by  the  three  So- 
prano voices,  Mrs.  Jennie  Patrick  Walker,  Miss 
Mart  Beebe  and  Miss  Ita  Welsh  ;  yet  somehow — 
perhaps  from  the  want  of  a  certain  sympathy  of 
quality  in  the  voices — one  missed  the  charm  they 
had  when  first  sung  two  years  ago  in  one  of  the 
Symphony  Concerts ;  and,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
even  then  the  repetition  was  less  fortunate,  show- 
ing how  much  these  little  things  depend  for  their 
success  on  the  auspicious  moment;  this  time  they 
nearly  found  it  in  the  repetition. 

The  piece  de  resistance  of  the  programme  was 
"Toggenburg,"  a  grewsome  German  ballad  (notour 
old  friend  the  Ritter  Toggenburg  of  Schiller,  for 
whom  one  can  feel  human  sympathy),  composed  by 
Rheinberger.  A  proud,  ferocious  Count  marries 
the  lady  Itha,  loving  her  after  his  fierce  fashion, 
and  there  is  wedding  music,  rather  rich  and  some- 
what original,  though  in  a  low  tone  of  color.  There 
is  much  ado  about  the  ring  he  gives  her  and  sol- 
emnly enjoins  it  upon  her  to  faithfully  preserve 
while  he  is  gone  to  fight  the  Turks.  But  alas  !  the 
lonely  bride  falls  asleep  one  day  as  "  she  sits  by 
the  casement  weeping,"  and  a  thievish  raven 
(another  Oazza  Ladra)  steals  it  from  her  finger. 
A  huntsman  gets  possession  of  it;  quartet  and  cho- 
rus warn  him  he  had  better  hide  it ;  the  Count, 
returning,  sees  the  glittering  thing,  slays  the  hunts- 
man outright  and  without  word  or  question  hurls 
his  wife  down  from  the  tower.  Of  course  there  is 
afterthought  and  remorse,  and  there  is  now  a  funer- 
al whe.'e  there  was  a  wedding  feast.  What  musical 
inspiration  could  any  composer  develop  out  of  suoh 
literally  raw  material  as  that !  It  takes  our  new 
Bchoel  geniuses  to  attempt  such  subjects ;  the  older 
masters  preferred  themes  more  natural. 

The  opening  strains  are  pleasing  and  awaken 
expectation  ;  the  melody  is  pathetic,  and  both  mel- 
ody and  harmony  have  a  rich,  quaint,  old  ballad- 
like suggestion.  But  it  soon  grows  monotonous,  at 
least  in  the  expression,  and  you  feel  as  if  there  were 
no  reason  why  it  should  come  to  an  end  at  one 
place  rather  than  another.  The  Duet  about  the 
ring  (Mrs.  Walker  and  Dr,  Bullard);  the  Alto  solo 
(Miss  Welsh)  describing  its  capture  by  the  raven  ; 
the  Quartet  (by  the  two  ladies  with  Dr.  Langmaid 
and  Dr.  Bullard)  relating  the  catastrophe  ;  and  the 
select  chorus  of  women  :  "  On  mossy  bed  her  gentle 
form  reposes,"  were  all  nicely  sung.  The  piano 
accompaniments,  for  which  alone  "  Toggenburg  " 
was  written,  were  shared  between  Mr.  Preston  and 
Mr.  Lang  himself,  who  showed  his  artistic  sense 
and  power  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  direction  of  the 
whole. 


Part  II.  opened  with  another  eight-hand  piece  : 
"  Les  Contrastes "  by  Moscheles,  which  always 
makes  effect  when  played  so  well  as  it  was  by 
Messrs.  Lang,  Sumner,  Foote  and  Preston.  A  Cho- 
rus of  Reapers  from  Liszt's  "Prometheus  "  followed, 
— one  of  the  lighter  and  more  graceful  movements 
from  that  strange  work.  If  it  is  pretty  it  sounds 
also  common,  with  its  unvarying  figure  of  accom- 
paniment ;  here  and  there  you  feel  that  it  might 
have  come  right  out  of  a  Donizetti  opera — say 
some  Favorita. 

Mendelssohn's  simple  and  pathetic  song.  The  Gar- 
land: "By  Celia's  Arbor,"  was  sung  just  as  it 
should  be  by  Miss  Ita  Welsh,  with  a  voice  of  organ- 
like roun'dness  and  continuity  of  tone,  and  with  true 
style  and  feeling;  the  encore  was  irresistible. 
Leslie's  Madrigal :  "  Thine  eyes  so  bright "  handles 
the  contrapuntal  ways  of  the  old  madrigalists  quite 
cleverly ;  for  two  thirds  of  its  length  it  is  really 
interesting  ;  but  he  keeps  on  developing  the  formal 
shell  at  great  length,  long  after  all  the  meat  is  ex- 
hausted. The  movement  of  the  voices  in  the  imita- 
tive parts  was  very  distinct,  smooth  and  even. — 
Finally,  the  March  and  Chorus:  "Twine  ye  the 
garlands "  from  "  The  Ruins  of  Athens,"  though 
comparatively  commonplace  for  Beethoven,  and 
needing  the  scenic  surroundings  and  procession  to 
justify  its  repetitions,  was  to  our  sense  refreshing 
for  its  wholesome  strength  ;  you  felt  the  lion  even 
there;  and  it  was  good  after  so  much  artificial 
striving  by  the  Dii  minorcs. 

The  Cecilia  have  some  of  the  best  sort  of  stuff  in 
their  repertoire  for  the  coining  concerts  of  the 
season. 


is  talent  in  her  doubtless,  but  its  time  has  not  yet  come. 
Miss  Phillipps  sang  "Che  far5  "  in  her  own  large  and 
noble  style  until  near  the  end,  when  why  should  she 
spoil  it  by  hacknied  Italian  ornamentation  and  cadenza? 
In  such  a  melody  simplicity  is  beauty. 

Remenyi  stood  before  us  quite  another  tjTie  of  man 
from  the  tall,  dignified  Wilhelmj.  A  short  and  genial- 
looking  man  past  middle  age,  smiling  and  full  of 
bonhommie,  quick  and  mercurial  in  movement,  he  seemed 
one  who  had  always  been  on  the  best  familiar  terms 
with  everybody  {except  his  country's  oppressors),  and 
might  pass  very  well  for  a  good  hearty  priest  or 
abb6.  The  fiery  nature  did  not  all  at  once  appear.  He 
played  the  Mendelssohn  Andante  all  through  in  a  quiet, 
pure  and  even  style,  with  perfect  inton.ition  and  the 
cleanest  execution.  But  when  it  came  to  the  Finale  his 
soul  kindled,  and  his  bow  fiew  as  if  swayed  by  a  power 
invisible  behind  or  above  himself.  He  took  it  at  a  most 
rapid  tempo,  yet  all  was  perfectly  distinct;  and  the 
rhapsodical  fire  and  passion  which  he  threw  into  it  car- 
ried all  before  him.  There  was  manifest  a  more  exci- 
ting player  than  the  other  in  a  popular  sense ;  oue  more 
readily  appreciated  by  the  many;  one  whose  appeal 
is  more  electric,  more  directly  to  the  feeling,  though 
there  may  be  full  as  deep  and  even  deeper  feeling  un- 
derneath the  Beethoven  brow  and  grave  face  of  Wil- 
helmj.  He  was  recalled  in  a  storm  of  enthusiasm,  and 
then  played  one  of  the  pianoforte  Nocturnes  (No.  4)  by 
John  Field  (who  gave  us  the  first  models  of  that  form) 
transcribed  by  himself  for  his  instrument  with  piano  ac- 
companiment. This  was  exquisitely  delicate,  refined 
and  subtle  in  his  perfect  reproduction,  the  very  poetry 
of  Art.  His  Chopin  pieces  were  most  fascinating  in  his 
sensitive  yet  strong  delivery,  and  the  Hungarian  melo- 
dies were  of  course  stirring  and  full  of  the  national  fire 
and  quaintness.  Remenyi  captured  his  audience  that 
night  completely. 

A  great  addition  to  the  concert  was  tha  remarkably 
finished,  brilliant  and  effective  piano  performance  of 
Mrae.  Rive-King,  who  has  gained  in  all  respects  since 
she  played  here  before.  Liszt's  Hungarian  Fantasia 
was  marvellously  well  done.  And  for  an  encore  she  did 
well  to  give  something  in  greatest  conti-ast  to  it,  famil- 
iar yet  evermore  poetic  and  select,  the  Berceuse  of  Cho- 
pin, which  she  interpreted  with  charming  grace  and 
tenderness. 

—We  could  not  wait  for  the  ballads  and  the  Paganini 
pieces. 


Edocard  Remenyi.  Close  upon  the  heels  ol  Wil- 
helmj  came  another  famous  violinist,  the  Hungarian 
patriot  and  impassioned,  genial  musician,  who  has 
been  so  much  written  about  by  Liszt  and  others, 
and  about  whom  so  many  anecdotes  and  reminis- 
cences have  met  the  eye  in  every  newspaper  since 
he  came  tliis  time  to  America  : — for  he  has  been 
here  before,  as  a  youth,  when  the  storm  of  revolu- 
tion drove  him  an  exile  to  these  shores  in  1850. 
But  then  he  did  not  play  in  Boston.  This  time  he 
gave  us  but  a  single  evening,  Nov.  20,  when  the 
Music  Hall  was  well  filled  with  an  eager  and  a 
sympathetic  audience.  The  programme  was  of 
somewhat  the  same  mixed  character  with  those  of 
the  Wilhelmj  concerts,  the  selections  averaging 
considerably  better.     It  was  this  : 

Overture— "  Hka," Doppler 

Recitatis'e  and  Air—"  Judas  Maccabseus," . . .  Handol 
Mr.  W.  Courtney. 

Polonaise— "Mignon," Thomas 

Miss  Hannah  Grace  Sterne. 
(Accompanied  by  Mr.  Petersilea.) 

Aria—"  Che  far6,"  from  "  Orfeo".. Gluck 

Miss  Adelaide  Phillipps. 
Concerto  for  Violin— Andante  and  Rondo, 

Mendelssohn 
Mr.  Edouard  Remenyi. 
March,  from  the  "  Wedding  of  Nefassa," 

Sodermann 
Hungarian  Fantasia— For  Piano  and  Orchestra, 

Liszt 
Mme.  Julia  Riv6-King. 
Solos  for  Violin— 

a.  Nocturne,  in  E6,  Op.  9,  No.  2 Chopin 

b.  Melodies  heroiques  et  lyriques  hongroises,    " 

Transcribed  by  E.  Remenyi— first  time  in 
America. 

c.  Mazurka,  Op.  7,  No.  1 Chopin 

Transcribed  by  E.  Remenyi. 

Aria—"  Qui  la  voce."    I  Puritani Bellini 

Miss  Hannah  Grace  Sterne. 

English  Ballad— "  Tell  me,  Mary," Hobson 

Mr.  W.  Courtney, 

Ballad—"  Absence," Alfred  Pease 

Miss  Adelaide  Phillipps. 
Violin  Solos— Capriccios,  Nos.  21  and  24 Paganini 

The  little  orchestra,  rather  sleepily  eonducted  by  Herr 
DulckeN,  played  the  fresh  and  pretty  Hungarian  Over- 
ture and  the  aocompaiiimeuts  moderately  well.  Mr. 
Courtney,  the  English  tenor,  unfortunately  for  hisfirst 
appearance  here,  had  a  bad  cold;  yet  in  the  Handelian 
trumpet  Air:  "  Sound  an  alarm  "  lie  made  a  most  favor- 
able impression  both  by  the  clear,  round,  ringing^  qtial- 
ity  of  his  voice,  his  excellent  declamation  (reminding 
us  of  Sims  Reeves)  and  his  .artistic  singing.  We  may 
hope  ranch  from  him  in  the  Messiah.  Miss  Sterne  has 
acquired  considerable  execution  and,  for  a  pupil, 
has  made  good  progress  in  the  rendering  of  such  trymg 
music  as  the  "  Mignon  "  polonaise  and  Jenny  Lind's 
great  concert  aria:  "  Qui  la  Voce."  The  latter  was  the 
more  successful  of  the  two.  Butsheisasyettoo  young, 
too  slight  and  undeveloped,  her  voice,  too  slender  and 
.almost  childish,  and  her  style  (if  style  there  be)  too 
crude  for  an  appearance  on  so  formidable  a  stage ;  there 


More   remains   behind: — Sherwood,   Orth,  Wilhelmj 
again.  Symphony  Concert,  etc.,  etc. 


The  Boylston  Club  starts  off  this  year  with  a 
chorus  of  nearly  two  hundred  voices.  Among  the 
works  to  be  given  this  year  are  Bach's  Motet  in  B- 
flat,  a  beautiful  work  in  four  movements  for  double 
chorus,  and  of  extraordinary  difficulty.  It  has 
never  been  performed  in  this  country.  Handel's 
Utrecht  "  Jubilate,"  for  solos  and  chorus,  will  also 
be  presented  for  the  first  time  in  this  conntry. 
Palestrina's  "  Messa  per  i  Deffonte,"  which  created 
so  profound  an  impression  last  year,  will  be  repeat- 
ed. Besides  these  larger  works,  the  club  has  in 
preparation  choruses  and  descriptive  choral  ballads 
by  Rheinberger,  Raff,  Rubinstein,  Hauptmann, 
Franz,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  Wag- 
ner, Cornelius,  (a  new  and  talented  writer  for 
voices);  an  anthem  by  Purcell.  a  new  choral  hymn 
with  organ  accompaniment  by  Brahms;  Longfel- 
low's "Bells  of  Strasburg,"  with  Liszt's  setting; 
new  songs  by  Gade,  Herbeck,  Sodermann ;  madri- 
gals of  the  old  English  school  by  Wilbye  and  oth- 
ers, folksongs,  etc.,  etc.  As  will  be  seen,  the  club 
is  determined  to  surpass  even  the  splendor  of  its 
past  record.  Its  efforts  last  season  raised  it  to  the 
foremost  place  among  organizations  of  its  kind  in 
this  country,  and  the  members  are  enthusiastic  in 
their  efforts  to  sustain  the  position  they  have 
achieved.  This  enthusiasm,  this  singing  for  the 
music  and  for  the  love  of  singing,  is  wliat  imparts 
such  life  and  color  to  the  work  of  the  club,  and 
make  it  possible  to  accomplish  the  amount  of  labor 
it  performs  every  year ;  for  the  programmes,  which 
are  long,  are  made  up  almost  entirely  of  new  pieces. 
These  pieces  are  translated  and  published  by  the 
club,  and  it  is  now  issuing,  in  a  neat,  cheap  edition, 
lovely  choruses  and  part-songs  of  all  descriptions, 
which  are  finding  their  way  over  the  country  in 
large  numbers,  thus  assisting  to  replenish  the  fail- 
ing stock  of  that  class  of  music,  and  cultivating  a 
higher  and  more  refined  taste  generally  among 
those  who  are  devoted  to  part-singing.  The  club, 
consisting  as  it  does  of  a  s|)lendid  and  separately 
drilled  male  chorus,  with  its  auxiliary  chorus  of 
ladies,  also  separately  trained  on  another  evening 
of  the  week,  affords  the  largest  scope  to  form  inter- 
esting and  varied  programmes.  It  is  intended  to 
give  male  part-songs  of  the  Vest,  and  the  combina- 
tion of  both  luale  and  female  voices  in  mixed  cho- 
rus. The  club  has  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that 
male  part  songs  are  heard  at  their  best  when  they 
have  the  setting  of  female  part-songs  and  mixed 
choral  work.  When  the  object  of  a  musical  organ- 
ization is  in  the  interest  of  true  music,  and  its  motto 
is  ever  "  onward  and  higher,"  it  deserves  the  most 
cordial  admira.ion  of  all  who  have  the  deeper  inter- 
ests of  art  in  view.  It  becomes  an  educator,  and, 
consequently,  an  object  for  gratitude. —  Oazctte. 
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Theodore  Thomas  has  announced  the  programme 
of  his  symphony  concerts  in  Cincinnati.  They  will 
be  twelve  in  number,  taking  place  on  Thursday 
evenings,  with  a  public  rehearsal  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  preceding  each.  The  chief  feature  of 
each  concert  will  be  of  course  a  symphony,  which 
will  be  accompanied  by  other  works  of  a  varied 
character.  The  symphonies  which  are  to  be  per- 
formed during  the  winter  are  one  by  Haydn,  Mo- 
zart (G-minor).  Beethoven  (Nos.  2,  3,  4  and  6), 
Schubert  (No.  9,  in  C-major),  Mendelssohn  (No.  3, 
Scotch),  Spohr  (Consecration  of  Sound),  Schumann 
(Ns.  4,  .in  D-minor),  Rubinstein  (Ocean),  Raff  (Im 
Walde),  and  Brahms.  The  programme  for  the  first 
concert  (Nov.  7)  was  as  follows  :  Symphony  No.  2, 
Beethoven ;  Air,  Bach ;  Overture  to  Genoveva, 
Schumann;  Serenade,  Volkmann  ;  Symphonic  Po 
em,  "  Hunnenschlacht "  (after  Kaulbach)  Liszt. 


PiTTSFiELD,  Mass.  Professor  Blodgett  is  giving  a 
series  of  liistorical  recitals  to  his  classes  at  the  Mu- 
sic School,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  at  the  first  of  which 
were  given  selections  from  Frescobaldi,  (1601-65) ; 
Arcangelo  Corelli,  (1653-1712);  Henry  Purcell, 
(1658-95);  Domenico  Scai-latti,  (1683-1740) ;  Han- 
del, (1685-1759);  Sebastian  Bach,  (1687-17EO); 
Carl  Bach,  (1714-82) ;  Ernst  Bach,  (1722-81) ;  de- 
menti, (1752-1842) ;  Eberlin,  (1757-85);  Cherubini, 
(1760-1842).  On  July  [?]  23  his  oratorio  class, 
numbering  seventy  picked  voices,  assisted  by  the 
Harvard  Symphony  Orchestra,  of  Boston,  and  Mrs. 
H.  M.  Smith,  Miss  Florence  Holmes,  and  the  Mes 
srs.  Winch,  as  solo  quartette,  will  give  Mendels- 
sohn's "  Elijah."  The  Pittsfield  music  loving  socie- 
ty feels  grenlly  indebted  to  Professor  Blodgett,  and 
is  looking  forward  to  the  oratorio  as  the  musical 
event  of  tlie  winter.  Professor  Blodgett  has  asso- 
ciated with  him  an  able  corps  of  insti  uctors ;  among 
them  several  eminent  Boston  musicians.  He  has 
three  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  this  season— a  proof 
that  his  efforts  to  secure  the  best  instruction  are 
being  appreciated.  The  school  is  now  held  in  a 
beautifully  constructed  building  on  the  estate  of  Ihe 
late  General  W.  F.  Bartlett.  Occasional  lecture.^ 
are  delivered  on  the  kindred  arts  ;  thus  recentl}- 
Professor  Pratt,  of  Williams  College,  lectured  to  the 
school  on  "  The  Art  of  Painting.''  Pupils'  soirees 
are  frequently  held,  and  altogether  Professor  Blod 
gett's  enterprise  is  contributing  much  to  the  social 
life  of  Pittsfield. — Home  Jourriat,  N.  Y. 


ThE  Swedish  composer,  Adolph  Fredrik  Lind 
BLAD,  who  died  at  Lofvingsborg  on  the  23d  of  Au- 
gust, has,  since  1831,  been  president  of  the  Swedisli 
Academy  of  Music.  His  first  publicalicn,  a  book 
o'' songs,  entitled,  "  Der  Nerdensaal,"  was  bi'oughi 
out  under  the  supervision  of  Mendelssolin.  Among 
his  most  important  works  are  the  opera  of  "  Fron- 
dorerne,"  first  performed  in  1835,  and  the  cantatas 
of  "  Droinarne  "  and  "  Om  Vinterqvail."  Many  o'' 
his  part-songs  and  clioruses  were  sung  by  the  Scan- 
dinavian singers  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  the 
Trocadero  Hall  recently. 


A  Double  Key-board.  The  piano  pupil  of  the 
present  day  finds  difficulties  enough  in  his  way 
towards  the  achievement  of  even  moderate  success 
in  his  art  to  tax  his  best  powers  and  to  occupy  most 
of  his  time  for  years ;  but  if  the  London  Musical 
Standard  is  correct  in  predicting  that  a  piano  re- 
cently invented  is  to  become  "  the  piano  of  the 
future,"  the  pianist  of  the  future  will  find  his  task  a 
far  greater  one.  This  new  instrument  is  provided 
with  a  second  key-board,  the  scale  of  which  runs  in 
an  inverse  direction  Irom  that  of  the  usual  order  ; 
that  is,  it  ascends  from  right  to  left.  The  object  of 
this  second  key-board  is  to  facilitate  the  playing  of 
the  passages  that  now  require  the  crossing  of  the 
hands,  instead  of  which  operation  the  second  set  ef 
notes  are  to  be  used,  the  hands  playing  apart  from 
each  other.  An  ascending  passage  for  the  left  hand, 
for  instance,  is  played  on  the  old-style  key-board,  to 
almost  the  centre  of  the  piano,  then  continued  by 
playing  backward  on  the  other  board,  and  so  with 
passages  for  the  right  hand.  The  increased  power 
thus  given  to  the  musician  in  the  execution  of  diffi- 
cult music  is  obvious,  but  the  corresponding  diffi- 
culty of  learning  to  use  it  to  advantage  will  be 
discouraging  to  many  already  skilful  pianists.  It 
requires,  for  instance,  a  triple  score,  and  the  confu- 
sion of  playing  alternately  backward  and  forward 
will  be  something  requiring  much  patience  to  be- 
come accustomed  to.  The  new  instrument  is  a 
French  invention. 


Rementi,  the  great  violinist,  has  a  brilliant  record 
for  bravery  and  gallantry  as  a  soldier,  having  enlist- 
ed in  1848  and  served  in  Hungary's  heroic  struggle 
for  independence,  and  being  made  aid-de-camp  of 
General  Gorgey,  when  the  latter  was  made  com- 
mander-in-chief. A  companion-in-arms  says  :  "We 
all  loved  and  admired  Remenyi  so  much  that  we 
used  to  drive  him  away  from  the  fields  of  battle  in 
':irder  to  spare  the  world  a  masterpiece  of  creation 
iVi  music.  Incidentally,  I  will  mention  that  on  the 
11th  day  of  July — one  of  the  bloodiest  Austro-Rus- 
sian  and  Hungarian  battles — Gorgev  forbade  Re- 
menyi to  follow  us.  Remenyi  followed  us,  never- 
theless, and  appeared  among  us  in  the  white  heat 
of  the  conflict.  Gorgey.  on  noticing  him,  ordered 
two  hussars  to  driig  him  off  the  bloody  field  under 
arrest."  When  a  little  lieutenant  of  sixteen  sum- 
mers, Remenyi  used  to  delight  the  old  veterans  by 
his  playing  on  the  violin,  and  make  their  hearts 
brave  for  the  next  day's  fray. 


iprial    Itotitts. 


Wilhelmj. 

The  various  schools  of  violin-playing  hit  ve  led  to  some 
divergent  points.  A  pnssinp;  notice  of  these  schools  of 
art  seems  necessary  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
subject  of  our  notice. 

First  in  chronological  order  and  first  in  its  p;rand  re- 
sults stands  the  Italian  school.  It  points  proudly  to  its 
long  list  of  notables,  conspicuous  among  whom  wei'e 
Corelli,  1653-1713,  whose  works  are  to  this  day  prescribed 
as  essential  study  for  every  aspirant  for  musical  fame; 
Tartini,  1692-1770,  who  lengthened  the  bow,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  founded  the  modern  methods;  Pugnani, 
1727-1803,  the  devoted  pupil  of  the  former,  and  master  of 
Viotti,  1753-1824,  the  last  but  not  least  of  the  exponents 
of  this  grand  school.  Paganlni,  although  ItaUan,  could 
not  be  classified  with  the  preceding,  for  he  was  altogeth- 
er an  exceptional  phenomenon,  and  narrowly  escaped 
becoming  the  head  of  a  school  of  his  own.  Ole  Bull,  one 
of  his  ardent  admirers,  and  imitator  of  many  of  his 
faults  and  of  some  of  his  beauties,  is  with  us  yet;  al- 
though passing  into  the  sere  and  yellow  lerif ,  he  sus- 
tains his  reputation  with  a  vigorous  tenure.  The  merits 
of  the  Italian  school  are  abrendth  and  richness  of  tone 
unapproached  if  ever  imitated  by  the  others.  Grand 
dramatic  effects  are  aspired  to  and  attained,  the  feel- 
ings of  the  hearer  are  stirred  to  their  utmost  depth  by  a 
rushing  flow  of  penetrating  sounds,  and  the  heart  re- 
sponds by  sympathetic  throbs. 

The  German  school  has  aimed  at  and  reached  a  fault- 
less technique,  which  defies  the  acumen  of  the  sharpest 
critic;  the  tone  is  pure  but  not  large,  and,  the  style  of 
music  performed  being  saturated,  as  it  were,  with 
Poeaie  unci  Fantasies  reverie  and  metaphysics,  as  op- 
posed to  a  purely  sensuous  character,  the  result  is  an 
appeal  to  the  intellect  rather  than  to  the  passions,  in 
other  words,  to  the  head  rather  than  to  the  heart.  The 
Belgian  and  French  schools  somewhat  resemble  each 
other,  both  being  noted  for  brilliant  virtuosity.  Tfe  have 
heard  in  America  some  eminent  exponents  of  the  latter 
schools  in  Artot,  Vieuxtemps,  and  Wieniawski,  while 
the  Italian  school  has  been  represented,  with  us,  by  Si- 
vori,  a  pupil  of  Faganini.  The  German  school,  for  sev- 
eral reasons,  has  been  made  more  familiar  to  Ameri- 
cans, and,  although  the  genius  of  our  people  leads  to 
admiration  of  a  larger  tone  and  n.  more  demonstrative 
manner,  we  are  being  slowly  educated  to  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  salient  points  of  excellence  in  it,  and  we  find 
even  enthusiasm  occasionally  displayed  at  the  perform- 
ances of  AVilhelmj,  who  with  his  twin-brother  in  art, 
the  great  Joachim,  develops  all  the  beauties  and  merits 
of  his  school  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  connois- 
seur. At  the  same  time,  it  miist  be  admitted,  there  is 
a  pressing  desire  in  the  heart  of  the  American  amateur 
for  a  broader  coloring,  a  freer  distribution  of  sunlight, 
for  instance  as  displayed  in  huppy  contrast  in  some  of 
Hamilton's  marine  views,  a  little  less  of  the  neutrai 
tints  and  weird  scenery  of  the  Hartz  Mountains. 

We  have  associated  with  Wilhelmj  the  name  of  Joa- 
chim, who  has  never  been  heard  in  our  country,  because 
both  artists  have  studied  under  the  same  master,  Ferdi- 
nand David,  who,  however,  according  to  the  impression 
made  by  him  on  our  mind,  was  of  a  more  masculine 
mould  than  either  of  his  pupils,  who,  as  our  memory 
serves  us,  in  the  case  of  Joachim,  resemble  each  other 
in  many  traits— individual  as  well  as  professional. 

It  is  not  thought  well,  in  the  canons  of  criticism,  to 
judge  by  comparison,  yet  sometimes  contrast  may  do  us 
a  good  service  in  elaborating  a  description,  as  for  exam- 
ple we  would  place  as  antipodes,  what  the  Leipzig  crit- 
ics call  the  charlatanism  of  Ole  Bull,  and  the  Puritanism 
of  Wilhelmj.  In  fact  the  latter  is  an  apostle  of  high 
art,  pure  and  undefiled;  in  his  bearing  he  is  dignitied 
and  manly,  scorning  to  prostitute  his  art  to  mercenary 
or  unworthy  purposes.  Taking  for  granted  all  our  pre- 
vious suggestions  as  to  school,  national  taste,  and  so 
forth,  and  refraining  from  indulsrence  in  technical  de- 
tails, we  S'lm  up  our  estimate  of  AVilhelmj  by  asserting 
in  few  but  comprehensive  words,  that  he  is  a  truly  great 
artist.— iVo^ress,  {Philadelphia.) 


DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE 
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B>iiiBliHh«d  Uy  Oliver  Ditson  A  Co. 

►-*♦*-* 

Vocal,  n-itli  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Shadow.     For  Contralto  or  Baritone.     D.    4. 
a  to  d.  Osgood,  50 

"  Only  the  sound  of  a  voice, 
Tender  and  sweet  and  low.*' 
Mr.  Osgood  has  been  careful  to  make  a  t)-ue  con- 
tralto song,  with  no  high  or  screamy  notes  in  it, 
and  it  is  of  course  of  tasteful  and  good  quality. 

Beauties  of  Carmen.  By  Bizet. 

Air.     Kow  with  those  who  gua^rd, 
(Noi  con  la  guardia).     D  minor.  4.   o  to  F.  35 
Canzone,   Hark!  the   Cithern's   joyous 
Sound.    (Air  redir  del  sistro  il  suon). 
E  minor.  4.  c  to  g.  60 

Aria.     Here  must  the  Smugglers  dwell. 

(Qui  dei  contrabbanier).     E6.  5.  E  to  b.  60 
Duo.     Speak  to  me  of  my  Mother.  (Parle 
moi  de  la  mere).  G  minor  and  major.    5. 
d  to  a.  75 

The  above  are  vocal  favorites  of  the  new  opera. 
VnNtr  uniental . 

Gerster  Galop.  A6.        3.  Pratt  30 

Dedicated  to  Mile.  Etelka  Gerster  of  the 
Mapleson  Opera  Co. ,  who  will  feel  complimented 
by  such  a  bright  affair. 

Bum!  Bum!  Galop.  G.     3.  Resch,.  30 

Bright  and  piquant,  and  much  better  than  its 

name. 

Nancy  Lee.  Transcription  and  Variations. 

F?>.  4.  Warren.  50 

Perhaps  the  most  showy  and  varied  arrange- 
ment of  this  beautiful  air  that  has  appeared. 
Good  exhibition  piece. 

Rapid  Transit.     Grand  Galop  de  Concert. 
4  hands.  Ab.  4.  WeU.  1.50 

Already  described  as  a  solo,  but  is  more  power- 
ful, of  course,  in  its  pvcBent  form. 

Reed  Organ  Melodies.  Arranged  from  popu- 
lar authors.  By  W.  H.  Clarke,  each.  30 ' 
No.  14.     Prayer  of  the  Angels.  B6.     3. 

Reautiful  Evening  Star.     C.     4. 
No.  12.     Mortons  (Gov.)  Funeral  March. 
D  minor.     3, 
Two  of  the  66  numbers  of  this  very  fine  set, 
one  of  the  best,  to  say  the  least,  ever  put  together 
for  Reed  Organ.  »  f         h 

Potpourri.     "Carmen."  4.  Maylath.  80 

Quadrille.     "Carmen."  3.  Arhan.  40 

Both  of  the  above  belong  to  the  set,  "  Beauties 
of  Carmen  "  and  give  good  selections  of  favorite 
airs. 

Gipsy  Rondo.     (Ungarishes  Rondo).    G.    3. 

Haydn.  40 
One  of  a  set  called  "Salon  Stucke,"  which 
name  suggests  the  direction,  —  "  when  ordering 
music,  mention  the  set,  if  the  piece  belongs  in 
one.  Always,  also,  he  careful  to  get  the  fiist 
letter  of  the  title  right,  and  to  give  the  name  of 
the  author.  Sheet:  music  is  very  easily  found 
when  correct  title  U  given,  and  often  cannot  he 
found  at  all,  when  the  title  is  incorrectly  written. 
This  Gipsy  Rondo  is  a  capital  piece  for  learners. 

Andante.  D  major.     4.  Cutler.  35 

Finely  wrought  Organ  piece  for  2  Manuals 
with  rather  easy  Pedal  part. 

Bouquet  of  Melodies,  from  "  Carmen."    4. 

T)e  Vilbac.  1.00 
A  dozen  or  more  favorite  airs  compose  the 
pleasing  nosegay, — varied,  although  carmen  col- 
ors the  whole. 

The  Al  bertha  Waltz.  3.  Rosati,  75 

Very  pleasing  set  of  waltzes,  with  marked  mel- 
odies. 

Christmas  Eve.     Waltz.     F.     2.      Severance.  30 

A  sparkling  waltz,  which,  as  it  is  easy,  is  just 
the  thing  for  Christmas  playing. 

King  Garabrinus.    Waltz.    F  major  &  minor. 
3  Pratt.  30 

This,  with  the  song  of  a  similar  title,  are  ar- 
ranged from  Metra's  "Veilleur  de  Nuit."  A 
neat  waltz. 


Abbreviations. — Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
B6,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  below 
or  above  the  staff.  Thus:  *•  0.  5.  c  to  E,"  means  "  Key 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  be- 
low, highest  letter,  E  on  the  4th  space. 


VALUABLE    MUSIC    BOOKS 

MUSIO-^Jl.    SOCIETIES,    CHUHOH   CHOIRS,    &c. 


I3:T    8    XjISTS, 


XjIST    1, 


o  m. 


The  Choruses  of  these  Oratorios  are  published  in  separate  volumes.    See  List  2. 


Jl 


Composed  A.  D.  1747,  by 
Uandel. 
Boards  $1.00,  paper  80  cts. 


Mm. 


Composed  A.  D.  17-12,  by 
Handel. 
Boards  $1.00,  paper  80  cts. 


iMlllEffll 

Composed  A.  D.  1738,  by 
Uandel. 
Boards  $1.00,  p.iper  80  cts, 


I 


Composed  A.  D.  1746,  by 
Handel. 
Boards  $1.00,  paper  80  cts. 


Composed  A.  D.  1741,  by 
Handel. 
Boards  $1.00,  paper  30  cts. 


After   St.    Matthew,    by 
J.  S.  Bach. 

Cloth  $2.00;  boards  $1.60; 
paper  $1.25. 


Tlifi  CreatM. 

Composed  A.  D  1797-'98, 
by  Haydn. 
Boards  §1.00,  paper  80  cts. 


This  majestic  composition,  full  of  fine 
effects,  is,  to  the  American  public,  les.s  known 
than  most  others.  But  its  stately  choruses 
at  Gilgal,  at  Jericho,  by  the  Vale  of  Ajaloii ; 
such  duets  as  "Our  Limpid  Streams,  such 
songs  as  "O  had  I  Jubal's  Lyre,"  and  those 
belonging  to  the  parts  of  theAugel,  of  Joshua, 
of  Caleb,  and  of  Othniel,  are  quite  sufficient 
to  make  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
Handel's  great  works. 


Nothing  can  be  more  powerful  than  the 
greater  choruses ; — nothing  more  elevating  or 
inspiring  than"When  around  about  the  starry 
tlirone;"  nothing  more  mournfully  beautiful 
tlian  the  blind  Samson's"No  Sun ! — No  Moon  I" 
Well  established  societies  cannot  afford  to  ig- 
nore this  magnificent  work,  and  young  or- 
ganizations should  not  think  of  stopping 
short  of  the  ability  to  sing  it. 


"He  gave  them  Hailstones  for  rain !"  Now 
for  the  great  double  chorus.  "Sing  ye  to 
the  Lord,  for  He  hath  triumphed  gloriously !" 
Here  is  full  scope  for  the  full  power  of  a  con- 
course of  voices. 


Most  of  it  is  constituted  of  Heroic  music, 
strong,  manly,  courage-sustaining  and  brill- 
iant. There  are,  also,  in  contrast,  the  mourn- 
ing songs  of  the  afflicted  Israelties,  and  the 
silver-sweet  "Sound  an  alarm,"  and  still 
different,  the  prayer-choruses  before  battle. 


Since  the  day  when  an  English  audience 
first  arose,  and  remained  standing  during  the 
performance  of  the  great  Hallelujah  Chorus, 
The  Messiah  has  kept  its  place  in  popular 
estimation,  in  the  front  rank,  perhaps  at  the 
head  of  Oratorios.  No  society  of  standing 
can  affbrd  to  omit  it  from  its  repertoire. 


The  sacred  drama  of  passion  week,  taking 
shape  about  the  year  A.  D.  1250,  became  grad-. 
ually  clothed  with  music.  Of  all  composit- 
ions of  the  kind,  this  is  doubtless  the  most 
beautiful.  (To  some  music  lovers,  it  is  the 
best  of  all  sacred  compositions.)  It  is  very 
difficult,  and  as  a  whole,  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  but  the  best  performers.  But  the  easy 
parts,  including  the  chorals,  are  quite  attaina- 
ble, and  the  work  may  be  attacked  in  sec- 
tions with  the  best  results. 


When  Father  Haydn  chants,  "The  Heavens 
are  telling  the  glory  of  God,"  all  men  must 
listen  and  applaud.  Of  this  cheerful  descrip- 
tive and  perfectly  melodious  oratorio,  we 
cannot  be  weary.  As  it  is  comparatively  easy, 
it  is  often  the  first  choice  of  new  societies. 


Composed  hy  Mendelssohn 

(Posthumous    Work.) 
Boards  $1.00,  paper  SOceuts. 


Although  published  after  the  death  of  the 
author,  it  is  a  complete  composition,  and 
Mendelssohn,  if  living,  might  have  enlarged, 
but  probably  would  not  have  otherwise 
changed  it.    Founded  on  Racine's  Athalie. 


Composed  A.  D.  1846,  by 
Mendelssohn. 
Boards  $1.26,  paper  $1.00. 


St. 


Composed  by 

Mendelssohn 
Boards  $1.00,  paper  80  cis. 


Bayii, 


Composed  by 

Neukomm. 
Price,  $1.00. 


Eli, 


Composed  A.  D.  1855,  by 
Costa. 
Boards  $1.7.";,  paper  $1.C0. 


Composed  A.  D.  1 804,  by 
Cosla. 

Boards  $1.75,  paper  $1.C0. 


St,  Peter, 

Composed  A.  D.  1S72,  by 
J.  K.  Paine. 
Boards  $1.75,  paper  $1.00. 

Moses  li  Effll, 

Composed  A.D.18]  8,  by 
Rossini.  Price,  $2.00. 


A  work  filled  with  such  a  "sacred"  spirit, 
that,  in  its  effect  on  the  heart  and  the  feelings, 
it  may  be  said  to  excel  the  most  solemn 
church  service.     Not  of  great  difficulty. 


Many  parts  of  this  Oratorio  have  such 
a  fame,  that  no  collection  of  choruses  is  com- 
plete without  them.  But  they  are  best  in 
their  true  places,  wliere  scenes  connected 
with  the  martyrdom  ol  Stephen,  the  con- 
version at  Damascus  the  sending  forth  of 
Paul  as  an  apostle,  the  attempted  sacrifice  at 
Lystra,  are  vividly  brought  to  mind  by  words 
and  music. 


"David"  used  to  be  the  "stock  piece"  for 
musical  societies ;  and  although  a  multitude 
of  worthy  productions  have  in  a  measure  dis- 
placed it,  this  musical  drama,  illustrating  the 
acts  of  David,  Jonathan  and  Goliath  will 
always  be  a  favorite. 

This  is  one  of  the  easier  Oratorios,  and 
follows  the  story  of  the  aged  high  priest,  in 
his  relation  to  the  young  Samuel,  to  sinful 
Israel,  and  to  the  taking  of  the  Ark  by  the 
Philistines. 


"Naam.nn"  is,  like  the  preceding,  an  easy 
Oratorio,  and  might  as  well  be  called  "Elisha," 
as  the  text  has  reference  to  the  works  nnd 
miracles  of  that  prophet.  The  changing 
scenes:  at  Damascus,  at  Samaria,  at  the 
Jordan:  the  affecting  incident  of  the  lais- 
ing  of  the  Shunamite's  son  ;  the  war-songs  of 
Syrians;  and  the  lyrical  picture  of  the  heal- 
ing of  the  warrior-leper,  constitute  a  great 
and  pleasing  variety,  and  add  to  the  effect 
of  the  music. 


"This,  the  only  full-grown  American  Ora- 
torio extant,  has  fairly  won  a  place  among 
standard  works,  and  hits  been,  in  its  public 
performances,  a  decided  success.  Words 
mostly  from  the  Bible.  The  period  is  that  of 
the  last  appearances  of  the  risen  Christ,  and 
of  the  descent  of  fiery  tongues  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost. 


A  brilli.ant  composition,  whether  we  call  it 
a  "Sacred  Opera,"  or  Oratorio,  is  very  taking 
throughout,  and  its  prominent  airs  have 
world-wide  jjopularity. 


NOEL:  A  Christmas  Oratorio,  or  Cantata,  by  C.  St.  Sabns,  may  be  added  to  the  Ust.     $1.25  in  Cloth,  $1.00  in  Boards. 
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843  BROADWAY,  N.  T.  BAJS  DltAJNOiBOU.  _ 


A    SUGGESTIVE    PICTURE. 


There  may  be  nothing  very  extraordinary  in  the  engrav- 
ing which  forms  the  central  ornament  of  the  present  page.  It 
is  just  a  picture  of  a  handsome  store-front,  such  as  are  com- 
mon enough  in  the  business  region  of  the  New  England  metro- 
pohs,  and  is  elegant,  but  not  unusual.  Could  the  artist,  how- 
ever, represent  the  musical  treasures  that  maybe  seen  through 
the  numerous  windows,  the  view  would  be  very  attractive;  and 
to  such  au  imaginary  view  the  writer  invites  your  attention. 

The  building  containing  the 


estabhshment  of  0.  Ditson 
&  Co.  is  a  double  one,  or  ra- 
ther two  buildings  or  stores 
which  are  separated,  the  one 
from  the  other,  by  a  thick  and 
solid  brick  wall.  A  number 
of  fire-proof  doors  secure  the 
communication  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  and  contribute, 
with  other  safe  guards,  con- 
siderable security  against  a 
conflagration.  The  stores  are 
nearly  alike  in  the  interior, 
but  the  fronts  are  of  different 
colors,  and  slightly  different 
in  architecture. 

If  we  now  look  earnestly 
through  the  upper  three  win- 
dows of  the  left  hand  side,  we 
shall  find  ourselves  gazing 
into  a  long  and  lofty  room, 
containing  twenty  printing- 
presses,  all  busily  at  work  In 
the  manufacture  of  Sheet  Mu- 
sic. Probably  about  one-third 
of  all  the  Sheet  Music  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States  is 
printed  in  this  room.  The 
printing  is  from  Engraved 
plates,  and  Is  executed  on 
hand-presses,  like  those  that 
print  lithographs,  bank  notes, 
etc. 

About  as  much  more  Sheet 
Music  is  printed  by  steam 
power,  in  the  usual  manner, 
at  other  places  in  the  city. 

The  windows  at  the  right 
of  the  three  mentioned,  open 
into  a  large  store-room  con- 
taining many  thousand  pieces 
of  music. 

The  twelve  windows  of  the 
next  two  stories  below  open 
into  four  large  rooms,  or 
stores,  fiUed  to  repletion  with 
music  books  of  two  thousand 
different  titles,  and  in  quan- 
tity enough  to  supply  the 
trade  of  most  of  the  country,  since  there  is  a  constant  current 
of  new  books  into  them,  and  of  purchased  books  out  of  them. 
Here  one  may  see  bins  filled  with  the  still  famous  "  Eichard- 
son's  New  Method  for  the  Piano,"  and  others  with  Clarke's  and 
Peters'  and  Mason's  very  valuable  books.  Here  are  books  on 
Harmony,  on  Thorough  Base,  on  all  sorts  of  Musical  Theory  ; 
Instruction  Books,  for  Eeed  Organ,  Guitar,  Viohn,  Cornet,  and 
all  other  Orchestral  or  Band  instruments ;  a  very  large  number 
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of  Methods  for  Voice  Culture,  Collections  of  Bound  Music ;  most 
of  the  books  used  in  Singing  Schools ;  Church  Music  Books, 
Anthem  and  Chorus  Books,  Qlee  Books,  School  Song  Books, 
Sabbath  School  Song  Books,  Catholic  Music  books,  etc.  The 
rooms  have  a  capacity  for  perhaps  two  hundred  thousand  books 
of  average  size. 

Here  is  also  the  pubUcation  oflace  of  the  "  Mtjsical  Ee- 
COED,"  which  has  won  a  good  place  in  pubhc  favor,  and  is 

issued  regularly  every  Satur- 
day. Here  also  the  large  ad- 
vertising  business  is  carried 
on. 
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Descending  to  the  next  ^o- 
ry,  we  find  two  large  halls, 
filled  with  Pianos  of  all  ma- 
kers,— ^Newand  Second  Hand 
—for  Sale  and  to  Let.  The 
store,  Number  449,  at  the 
level  of  the  street,  also  has  a 
large  number  for  sale.  This 
department  has  a  large  and 
increasing  business,  and  the 
three  rooms,  or  stores,  are 
visited  by  numbers  of  pur- 
chasers, who  here  profit  by 
the  gi'eat  variety. 

Descending  again  to  the 
basement,  we  at  once  echo 
the  cry  of  surprise,  common 
to  visitors,  who  find  here 
a  complete  wholesale  Sheet 
Music  Department,  with  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Songs 
and  pieces  of  all  conceivable 
kinds.  Various  "  Stocks  "  of 
Sheet  Music  are  also  kept  \a 
the  various  parts  of  the  build- 
ing, and  in  the  principal  store, 
Number  451,  where  there  is 
Eetail  Department,  a  Foreign 
Department,  a  Novello  Music 
Department,  and  the  desks  of 
the  Principals  and  of  the  nu- 
merousbookkeepers,etc.,  that 
are  needed  to  keep  the  great 
machine  in  order. 

Speaking  tubes,  Elevators, 
and  Dumb  waiters  connect  all 
parts  of  the  building  together, 
and  everything  is  so  system- 
atized that  any  piece  of  Mu- 
sic or  book  may  in  a  few  mo" 
ments  be  procured  from  any 
part  of  the  estabhshment. 

About  one  hundred  persons  find  full  employment  in  the 
rear  of  the  windows  you  perceive,  or  below  the  sidewalk  level. 

The  business  is  the  growth  of  about  forty  years'  careM 
management,  and  shows  no  signs  of  contraction.  A  branch 
store  is  sustained  in  Court  Street,  Boston,  and  also  large  and 
complete  ones,  under  the  charge  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  firm,  at  843,  Broadway,  New  York,  and  at  922  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia. 
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EDITOR. 


«S-TERMS.— If  mailed  or  called  for,  $2,00  per  annum  ; 
delivered  by  carriers,  $2,50,    Payment  in  advance. 

Advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  the  following  rates  : 
One  insertion  per  line  30  cents. 
Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line,  20  cents. 
Special  rates  for  yearly  cards. 

j.  s.  sfooner,  printer,  17  province  st. 
Madame  E.  SEILER'S 

SCHOOL  OF  VOCAL  ART, 

1104,  VTalnut  St.,  Pbilailelpliia. 

Instruction  by  Madame  E.  Seiler,  and  an  efficient 
corps  of  Teachers.  [2-lyr] 


New  MM  Conseryatory  of  Music. 

BOSTON  MUSIO  HALL. 
St^venty-five  Eminent  XnstructorA. 

Largest  Music  School  in  the  "World, 
I8,000    PUPILS 

since  its  oro;anizationin  1867,  Instruction  in  all  branch- 
es, by  the  most  eminent  artists  and  teachers,  to  pupils 
in  every  stage  of  advancement,  in  private  and  in  small 
Masses'  Collateral  advantages,  consisting  ot  Lectures, 
Concerts,  and  General  Exercises,  equivalent  to  ISS 
LESSONS  EACH  TERM.  Tuition  exceptionally  low. 
Evening  classes.    Situations  procured  for  pupils. 

OPKW    AX.I/    THE    If  EAR. 

Terms  begin  in  Septembei,  November,  February  and 
April,  respectively. 

For  Circulars  giving  full  information  of  the  Con- 
serv.atory,  the  Collkge  of  Music  (Boston  University), 
the  New  England  Musical  Bureau,  and  the  Normal 
Musical  Institute,  address . 

K.  irOU»JKI3,  Music  Hall.  Boston. 

SITUATIONS     PROCURED. 

Music  Teachers,  Organists,  Choristers,  Choir  Singers 
and  Concert  Soloists  desiring  engagements  are  invited 
to  register  their  names  with  the  NEW  ENGLAND  MU- 
SICAL BUREAU.  Connections  extensive.  Facilities 
unrivalled.    Address  (enclosing  stamp): 

E.  X017XtTIlE,  managrer. 
[31  Music  Hall,  Boston.  Mass. 

EDWARD   SCHUBERTH    &  CO., 

ic  PflMisliers,  Imorters  and  Dealers. 

"  All  the  latest  Publications." 
23  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK. 

969  Broadway  Side,  bet.  15th  and  I6th  Sts. 

Music  Teaohers  will  Do  Well 

TO     TJSB 

For  PIANO  scholars,  Masofl's  Piaiiofopte  TecMcs 

($2.50)  a  book  of  sterling  merit,  with  about  500  Tech- 
nical Exercises,  which  may  be  expanded  to  many 
thousands,  if  desired,  Admirably  prepared  by  "Wm. 
MASOif,  assisted  by  W.  S.  B.  Matthews. 


THE  HARIVIONIA. 

This  is  the  Harmonious  title  of  a  new  Male  Voice 
book  of  Glees,  Quavlets,  &c.  It  is  entirely  new,  having 
been  prepared  and  translations  furnished  by  Mr.  L,  C. 
Elson,  from  new  and  fresh  materials. 

GERMAN  AND  ENGLISH  WORDS. 
i  Voice  Parts,  each  60  cts. 
Piano  Score,  80  cts. 
Complete,  $2.60. 

Published  by 

OLIVER    DITSON    &    CO., 

BOSTON,  maas. 
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THE 

^  Weekly  }Au^\6^\  fk^tt, 

Price,  Two  Dollars  per  Year  in  Advance. 

Specimen  Copies  sent  free. 

The  "MUSIC At  RKCORI*  "  is  a  paper  for 
all.  The  Musical  gossip  of  the  cities,  the  movements 
of  Musical  .stars  and  celebrities,  little  Musical  items  of 
interest,  correspondence  from  teachers  and  leaders, 
r«cori1»  of  matter  in  the  interest  of  Singing  Schools, 
Choirs,  Societies,  Choruses,  Conventions,  Sunday 
Schools,  Day  Schools,  Colleges,  Quartets  of  Male  and 
Mixed  Voices,  small  doses  of  Theory,  and  good  advice, 
Queries  and  the  answers,  possibly 'little  challenges  to 
incite  spirited  debates  on  disputed  points,  with  posBibly 
a  little  oil  to  soothe  too  stormy  controversy  ;  — these 
and  other  things,  are  expected  constantly  to  enliven 
and  mate  attractive  the  columns  of  the  paper. 

But,  in  addition,  there  are  six  pages  of  carefully  sel- 
ected Music  in  each  Number.  This  makes  Three  hun- 
dred and  Twelve  pages  per  year,  or  something  like 
Thirty  Dollars'  worth. 

Advertisements  are  limited  to  subjects  of  interest  to 
Musical  people,  and  includt;  Cards  of  the  best  Music 
Schools  and  Conservatories. 

Subscriptions,  payable  in  advance,  are  best  for  a  year, 
but  will  be  taken  fo"r  shorter  periods. 

PUBLISHED    BY 

OLIVER  DITSON  &.  Co.,  BOSTON. 

CHA8.  H.  Dxxsonr  &  Co., 

S43  Broadnraj,  'Xevr  York. 

T.  E.  nxTsonr  a  Co., 

033  Clieotnut  Street,  Ptailadelplita. 


Novello's  Publications. 

The  most  striking  and  popular  Choruses  of 
the  Oratorios,  the  Operas,  favorite  Cantatas, 
Odes,  Masses,  etc.,  etc.,  added  to  which  are 
large  numbers  of  separate  Anthems,  Canticles, 
Glees,  and  Four-Part  Songs. 

These  very  convenient  publications,  (a  thous- 
and or  more  in  number),  include  almost  every 
good  thing  in  Chorus  form  that  can  be  called 
for.  The  prices  of  most  of  them  vary  from  S  to 
15  cents  per  copy. 

Novello's   Octavo  Editions 

of  Services  by  Modern  Composers.  Sixty  Servi- 
ces, or  Parts  of  Services,  by  first-rate  English 
composers.  The  Credos,  Te  Deums,  Jubilates, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  also  published  separately. 

Novello's  Part-Song  Book. 

Second  Series.  A  Collection  of  Four-part  Songs 
and  Madrigals,  by  Modern  Composers. 

There  are  Twenty  volumes  in  the  series,  each 
containing  6  to  8  of  the  best  Part-Songs.  Separ 
rately,  6  cts.  to  15  cts.  Each  book  or  volume  50 
cts. 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co., 

0.  H.  DITSON  &  00„  J.  E.  DITSON  &  00., 

New  York.  PMla, 

SOLE    AGENTS 

For  the  United  States  for  NotoIIo's  Pnlilications. 
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V  0  0  A  L  . 

Sister,  since  I  met  thee  last.     (Die 
Schwester.)     E  minor  and  major. 
4.     EtoF.  Kjerulf.  35 

Through  the  long  Days.    B6.    3.    d  to  F. 

BooU.  30 
I  roamed  o'er  the  Sea.     (Ich  fahr  iiber 

Meer. )     D  minor.     3.     d  to  D.     Kjerulf.  30 
The  Way  thro'  the  Wood.    C.    4.     d  to  a. 

Madame  Dolby.  50 
Speak  not  a  Word  of  coldness.  Ab.  3.  E  to  F. 

Keens.  30 
Draw  near,  O  holy  Dove.     Quartet  and  Solo. 

D.     3.     d  to  E.  Brush.  30 

She  haunts  me  like  a  happy  Dream.     G.     3. 

c  to  E.  Musgrave.  30 

Faithful  Love.     A.     3.     d  to  E.  Karl.  30 

Nazareth.     F.    4.     c  to  g.  Gounod.  50 

Never  coming  Back  any  More.     G.     2. 

d  to  D.  MacLane.  30 

My  Lass.  Baritone  Song.  C.  3.  a  to  E.  Diehl.  40 
Over  the  Shadowy  River.    E6.    3.    b  to  d. 

Howe.  30 
Herald  of  Summer.    Quartet.     G.  3.    c  to  g. 

Buffington.  40 
Sailor's  Prayer.     (11  Marinaro).      E6.    5. 

b  to  E.  Mattel.  40 

Instrnmental . 

Crystal  Waltz.     D.     3.  Wilson.  35 

Nonpareil  March.     E6.     3.  Boyd.  30 

Gavotte  No.  2.    G.     3.  Boeder.  30 

Night  Winds  Tale  of  the  Past.     Morceau 

de  Salon.     F.     4.  Karl.  40 

La  Belle  Brunette  Galop.  G.  3.    Stuckenholz.  40 
Boston  Schottisch.     D.     3.  Karl.  30 

American  Belle  Polka.     F.  3.  Charles.  30 

Cuckoo  Polka.     4  hands.     F.     3.      Maylath.  35 
Bright  Flowers.     Six  Easy  and  Melodious 

Pieces.  M.  Lichner.    Each,  30 

No.  1.     Carnation.     C.     2. 
Wild  Oats  Galop.     G.    2.  Karl.  40 

Nameless  Waltzes.  3.  Steinbei-ger.  75 

Hop,  Hop,  Galop.  G.     3.  Herzmann.  30 

Sounds  from  the  Pacific  (Klange  vom  stillen 

Ocean)  Waltzes.  4.  Schulenburg.  75 

Brio-a-Brac  Waltzes.         3.  M.  A.  S.  P.  30 

Keed  Organ  Melodies.   ByW.H.  Clarke,  each  30 

No   1   i  Amaryllis.     D.  4. 

^°-  ^'(  First  Love.     Eft.  2. 
Recollection.  Romanza.  G.  3.  E  to  g.    Stone.  80 
Color-Guard  March  and  Chorus.     F.     3. 

Morris.  75 
Valse  Brillante,  from  "  Bells  of  Corneville." 

E&.  3.  Bichards.  50 

Fantasie,  from  "Bells  of  Corneville."    4. 

Various  keys.  Lotf.  80 

Benefice  Quadrille.        3.  Besch.  40 

Knights  of  Honor  March.  F.      3. 

Mary  A.  Knight.  30 
Chimes  of  Normandy.     By  Planquette. 

Rondo  Valse.  Ab.    3.  Bichards.  60 

No.  5.    O,  ye  Tears !    C.  2.  Smallxoood.  40 

"    8.    When  Sparrows  build.  C.  2.     "  40 

BoohN. 

Clarke's  Habmonic  School  for  the 

Organ.  By  )I  m.  Horatio  Clarke.  .3.00 

Johnson's  Method  fob  Harmony. 

By  A.  N.  Johnson. 

Progressive  and  Complete  Method  for 
THE  Guitar.      By  N.  P.  B.  Curtiss.  $3.00 


Music  by  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  tbe  cxpenee 
being  one  cent  for  every  two  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof, 
one  or  two  r~ntB  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music.  Persons 
at  a  distance  will  And  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining:  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
these  rates. 


DWIGHT'S     JOUKNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


Patented  April  4,  1871. 


AwAKDED  to  L.  POSTAWKA  &  CO.,  Oambridfteport, 
Mass.  The  United  States  Centennial  Commission  an- 
nounces the  following  as  the  basis  of  an  Award  to  Loais 
FosTAWKA  &  Co.,  Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  for  MABTO 
STOOXi.  Report. — For  ingenuity  of  construction,  and 
firmness  and  immovability  when  in  use. 

A.  T.  GOSHORN,  Director-General. 
[SEAL].  J.  R.  HAWLET,  President. 

Attest:  J.  L.  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 
■ '  We  think  the  Stool  one  of  the  best  ever  offered  to  the 
public.  STEESrWAT  &  SONS,  New  York." 

MRS.    FLORA    E.    BARRY,    VocaUst    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.     124  Chandler  St. , 
near  Columbus  Avenue. 

■R/TTTCITri  Realizing  how  much  time  and  effort  are 
iVLUoJ-L/i  consumed,  both  by  Professionals  and 
Amateurs,  in  the  search  for  good  music,  in  suflhcient 
number  and  varietjj  for  the  constant  demand,  Miss 
Brown  offers  her  assistance  in  selecting  it,  for  teaching 
or  concert  purposes,  or  to  increase  private  repertoires. 
This  has  been  done  successfully  in  England,  and  fills  a 
great  need  here. 

References:— Mr.  Wm.  H.  Sherwood,  Rev.  Dr.  C.  A. 
Bartol. 

MISS  MARIE  A.  BROWN, 

P.  O.  Box  900,  Boston. 

N.B.— Not  an  agency,  nor  carried  on  in  the  interest  of 
any  firm.  968 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO., 

Publishers  of  Music  and  Music  Books.  Dealers 
in  Pianos,  Reed  Organs,  and  all  other  Musical 
Instruments,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 

44W  &  451    ^rashin^ton  Street.    Boston. 

C.H.  DITSON  &  CO., 

[sirCCESSOES  TO  J.  L.  PETERS,] 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
S43  Broadway,  Kow  York. 

[successors    to    lee    &    WALKER,, 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Sheet  Miiriis 
and  Musical  Merchandise. 

0-3-3  Cbentnat  Street,  Pbiladelpbia. 

I'he  above  three  stores  have  close  connections, 
so  that  the  same  music  and  the  same  music 
books  may  be  seen  and  are  for  sale  in  each 
store;  as  also  in  the  stores  of  the  following 
special  Agents: 

Music   Publishers,   and   Wholesale    and  Retail 
Dealers  in  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musical 
Instruments,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 
The  largest  stock  in  the  North  West. 
Cbicag'o,  III. 

Sherman,  Hyde  &  Co., 

Music  Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Music,  Music 
Books,  Musical  Instruments  and  Musical  Mer- 
chan  ise. 

San  JPrancisco. 
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Novello's  Publications. 


The  great  English  Publishing  House  of  NOVELLO  has 
for  many  years  been  familiar  through  its  publications  to 
the  whole  Musical  world,  and  it  has  been  the  recognized 
source  from  which  have  come  the  Oratorios,  Choruses, 
Anthems,  and  all  sorts  of  Harmonized  Vocal  Music  for 
the  use  of  all  organized  bodies  of  singers. 

NOVELLO'S  Catalogues  are  quite  bewildering  in  their 
richness.  The  list  of  Books,  Choruses,  etc.,  would  fairly 
cover  Fifty  such  pages  as  the  one  containing  this  notice. 
Since  such  is  the  case,  it  is  best  for  Societies  and  indi- 
viduals wishing  their  works,  to  send  for  Catalogues, 
which  win  be  cheerfully  furnished  by  DITSON  c&  CO. 

A  brief  synopsis  of  the  different  Divisions  of  Novel- 
lo's Catalogue  is  here  given. 

nrorello'a  Octavo  Edition  of  Antbors. 

The  names  of  170  are  given.  Prices  from  8  to  8S 
cents  each. 

Wovello'8  Octavo  Cboru«es. 

In  Vocal  Score,  with  Accompaniment  for  Piano  or 
Organ.  These  are  principally  by  the  Great  Masters. 
About  700  titles  are  given. 

Services  by  ]?Eodern  ComponerM. 

About  Sixty  books  are  named.  The  Services  were 
made  for  the  Church  of  England,  but  the  Music,  of 
course,  will  be  useful  to  all. 

Vbo  nCnNtcal  Times.       (Sacred  Music.) 

The  "  Musical  Times  "  is  continually  publishing  An- 
thems, etc.,  and  about  300  of  these  are  here  Catal- 
ogued.   (At  6  cents  each). 

Tbe  ninsical  Xlmes.       (Secular  Music). 

About  300  Glees,  etc.,  are  mentioned.  O  cents  each. 

lfovello'8  Part  Song:  Book. 

A  Collection  of  Four-Part  Songs  and  Madrigals.  A 
most  convenient  book,  that  may  be  used  "  in  toto  " 
or  in  Volumes,  or  in  separate  sheets,  of  which  about 
250  are  mentioned,  at  about  ID  cents  each. 

IVovello's  dee  Hive. 

3  vols.  About  100  Glees  are  mentioned,  at  ©,  8  or 
lO  cents  each, 

Affusic  for  Female  Voices. 

Trios,  etc.  About  120  pieces  mentioned,  at  8  to  35 
cents  each. 

Octavo    Editions    of    Oratorios,     Cantatas, 
Odes.  Masses,  &c. 

100  or  more  are  mentioned. 

Folio  Editions  of  Oratorios,  Cantatas,  &c. 

Large  and  handsome  books,  costing  from  $3.00  to 
$35.00  each. 

Wovello's  musical  Presents. 

Popular  works  of  great  musical  value. 

Novello's  TTorks  on  tbe  Tbeory  of  IHnsic. 

Albrechtsburger,  Berlioz,  Stainer,  Schneider,  Novel- 
lo,  and  others,  here  instruct  the  world  on  most  im- 
portant topics. 

IVorks  for  tbe  Org*an. 

Thirty-one  Books  are  mentioned. 

Wovello's  Octavo  Edition  of  Operas. 

The  Standard  Operas  Complete,  at  low  prices. 

Besides  tbe  above,  there  are  other  Standard  and 
useful  works,  which  can  best  be  understood  by  personal 
inspection,  or  by  study  of  the  Catalogue. 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  00. 

BOSTON. 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO., 

843  BKOADWAY,  NEW  YOEK, 
LYON  &  HEALY, 

CHIOAGO. 
J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO., 

922  OKESTNUT  ST.,  PHUA. 


Oliver  Ditson  &  Go's 

Books  for  tlio  Fall  Gipiilp 

OF    1878. 


For  Ohurcli  Choirs  and  Organists. 

The  Church  Offering. 

By  L.  O.  Emeeson.  Clergymen  and  Organists  con- 
nected with  Episcopal  Churches  pronounce  it  the 
BEST  collection  ever  made  for  Episcopal  Choibs. 
Contains  10  Sentences,  6  Venites,  14  Glorias,  3  Gloria 
in  Excelsis,  5  Jubilates,  &c.,  &c.,  a  great  variety  of 
each  kind,  all  in  Anthem  form.  Also,  the  whole  in 
Chant  form.  Also,  abundant  music  for  Festivals. 
"  The  Chubch  Offeking,"  considered  as  an  Anthem 
Book,  is  also  one  of  the  best  ever  published  for 
Choirs  of  all  denominations.  Price  $1.25  or  $12  per 
dozen. 

The  Saldtation  • 

By  L.  O.  Emeeson,  and 

ZiON 

By  W.  O.  Peekins,  are  excellent  standard  books  for 
Choirs.    Each  $12  per  dozen. 

Clarke's  Harmonic  School  for  the  Organ. 

By  "Wm.  H.  Clabke,  is  a  new  and  magnificent  In- 
struction Book  for  those  who  wish  to  play  the  Organ 
(Pipe  or  Reed)  in  Church,  is  full  of  fine  music  for 
practice  or  enjoyment,  forms  a  taste  for  the  best  kind 
of  Organ  Music  and  has  the  unique  and  special 
merit  of  preparing  the  learner  to  compose  and  ex- 
temporize Interludes  and  Voluntaries,  as  well  _a8  to 
play  them.    Price  $3.00. 


Musical  Societies 

Will  of  course,  keep  up  their  practice  of  Standard  Ora- 
torios and  Cantatas.  Full  descriptions  of  all  these  will 
be  furnished  on  application.  As  a  good,  new  book, 
procure 

Festival  Chorus  Book. 

By  J.  p.  Cobb.    A  fine  selection  of  Sacred  and  Secu- 
lar Choruses,  by  a  successful  Concertist   and  Con- 
vention holder.    Price  $12  per  dozen. 
Or,  make  selections  from 

DiTSON  &  Co's  Octavo  Choruses. 

Many  Hundreds,  including 
Jubilee  Collection  of  Glees,  4-part  songs,  &c. 
Obatoeio  Choruses.    From  all  the  Oratorios. 
Sacked  Selections,  Quartet  or  Chorus,  Sac-, 

red  Music. 
Opera  Choruses.    Prom  the  Standard  Operas. 
Gbkman  4-iDart  songs,  &c. 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  great  demand  has  arisen 
for  Chorus  Music  in  separate,  or  pamphlet  form.  This 
demand  has  been  met  by  the  publication  of  not  far 
from  a  thousand  separate  pieces.  Catalogues  cheer- 
fully furnished  on  application. 

If  a  choir  wish  a  new  opening  piece,  it  is  easily  pro- 
cured and  sent.  Price  about  6,  8,  or  10  cents  per  copy, 
thus  giving  a  set  for  a  choir  for  from  30  cents  to  a  dol- 
lar, according  to  number  of  copies  ordered. 

If  societies,  or  quartets,  or  social  singing  parties,  or 
musical  households  need  a  new  thing  to  sing,  here  it  is, 
in  the  list,  (which  includes  a  large  number  of  the  finest 
glees,  4-part  songs,  quartets,  &c.,)  and  it  may  be  easily 
ordered  by  letter,  and  speedily  come  to  hand. 


■riiEOE.'sr. 

Johnson's  NewMethod  forTnoKOUGHBASs. 

By  A.  N.  Johnson.  The  simplest,  best  and  most 
thorough  book  ever  made  for  teaching  the  art  of 
reading  and  playing  Hymn  Tunes,  Sabbath  School 
and  Praise  Music,  Glee  and  Part-Song  Music,  and  all 
music  that  is  written  with  four  or  more  parts,  that  is, 
with  chords.    Price  $1. 

Johnson's  New  Method  for  Harmony. 

By  A.  N.  Johnson.  Teaches,  in  an  admirable  way, 
the  art  of  writing  and  composing  easy  music,  as 
Hymn  Tunes,  Songs  and  Accompaniments,  Glees,  &o. 
Price  $1. 

The  Harmonia. 

By  W.  C.  Elson.  This  is  an  entirely  new  collection 
of  4-part  songs  for  Male  Voices.  "The  compiler  re- 
ceived a  part  of  his  material  (especially  for  the  book) 
from  Europe,  and  used  his  well-known  musical  and 
lingual  skill  in  selection,  arrangement  and  transla- 
tion.   German  and  English  words. 

In  5  books,  complete,     .       .       $2.60 

Piano  Score, 80 

Each  of  the  4  Voice  Parts,    .         .60 

The  Requiem. 

By  W.  O.  Peekins.  This  supplies  a  much-felt  need, 
as  it  contains  a  goodly  number  of  hymns  and  tunes 
appropriate  for  Funeral  occasions.     Price  60  cents. 

Progressive  and  Complete  Method  fob 
the  Guitar. 

By  N.  p.  B.  CnETiss.  A  new  and  improved  edition. 
A  good  illustration  of  tbe  thoroughness  of  its  m- 
struction,  is  the  presence  of  70  woodcuts,  illustrating 
the  positions  of  the  finger-ends  on  the  strings,  xn 
various  keys,  etc.    Price  $3. 
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The  Child  Musician. 

He  had  played  for  his  lordship's  levee. 
He  hart  played  for  her  ladyship's  whim, 

Till  the  poor  little  head  was  heavy. 
And  the  poor  little  brain  would  swim. 

And  the  face  grew  peaked  and  eerie. 
And  the  large  eyes  strange  and  bright, 

And  they  said,— too  late,—"  He  is  weary  I 
He  shall  rest  for,  at  least,  to-night ! " 

But  at  dawn,  when  the  birds  were  waking. 
As  they  watched  in  the  silent  room. 

With  the  sound  of  a  strained  cord  breaking, 
A  something  snapped  in  the  gloom. 

'T  was  a  string  of  his  violoncello, 
And  they  heard  him  stir  in  the  bed : 

"  Make  room  for  a  tired  little  fellow. 
Kind  God!"  was  the  last  that  he  said. 
-New  York  Semi-Weekly  Times. 


Music  with  the  Blind. 

(From  the  Forty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  September  30, 1878.) 

The  department  of  music  continues  to  per- 
form its  important  part  in  our  system  of  edu- 
cation, both  as  an  essential  elpmont  of  mental 
development  and  culture,  and  as  a  powerful 
agent  in  training  up  the  young  to  usefulness 
and  independence. 

The  usual  routine  of  study  and  practice  has 
been  pursued  with  regularity  and  earnestness, 
and  the  results  have  been  as  satisfactory  as 
those  in  any  former  year. 

No  endeavors  have  been  spared  to  increase 
the  internal  means  and  facilities  for  a  broad 
and  thorough  musical  education,  and  to  reu- 
der  the  department  complete  in  all  its  appoint- 
ments. 

During  the  past  year  two  full  concert  grand 
pianos  and  an  upright  have  been  added  to  our 
collection  of  musical  instruments;  and  several 
old  ones  have  been  repaired  and  put  in  good 
order. 

Our  course  of  instruction  is  methodically 
arranged,  and  every  opportunity  consistent 
wi  h  our  means  afforded  for  the  thorough 
study  of  music  as  a  science  and  its  practice  as 
an  art. 

The  number  of  pupils  who  received  instruc- 
tion in  music  during  the  past  year  was  eighty- 
five,  and  the  branches  taught  may  be  summar- 
ized as  follows:  Pianoforte;  the  parlor  and 
church  organ;  solo  and  class  singing;  the 
flute,  clarinet,  cornet  and  other  brass  instru- 
ments; harmony;  the  history  of  music  and 
pedagogics. 

Our^corps  of  instructors  consists  of  five  resi- 
dent teachers  and  one  assistant, — all  former 
pupils  of  the  school ; — three  non-resident  pro- 
fessors, and  three  music  readers. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  term  nine  pupils 
graduated  from  the  music  department,  some  of 
whom  were  also  well  qualified  as  tuners  of 
piano  fortes.  ^The  success  of  alljn  the  practi- 
cal walks  of  life  will  depend  upon  their 
ability  to  turn  their  knowledge  and  skill  here 
acquired  to  useful  account,  and  upon  their 
exertions  to  secure'their  full  share  of  the  pub- 
lic patronage. 

Of  the  three  classes  in  harmony  one  com- 
pleted that  study,  in  which  the  extracts  from 
Richter's  manual,  copied  the  preceding  year  in 
Braille's  system  of  musical  notation,  rendered 
great  service.  The  study  of  harmony, ^even  in 
an  elementary  course,  is  of  special  advantage 
to  the  formal  training  of  the  pupils.  It  opens 
to  them  anjentirely  new  view  of  music,  and 
gives   them    a    systematic   knowledge   of   its 


grammar  as  well  as  of  the  nature  of  its  sounds. 
Exercises  in  tones  train  alike  the  understand- 
ing, the  memory  and  the  sesthetic  faculties.  In 
learning  the  variations  of  musical  tones,  the 
pupils  must,  firstly,  consider  them  with  refer- 
ence to  their  melodic,  rhythmical,  dynamic, 
and  harmonic  character;  and  secondly,  with 
reference  to  their  inner  or  sesthetic  nature, 
through  which  they  exemplify  the  beautiful. 
The  former  of  these  two  processes  is  accom- 
plished by  the  musical  faculties,  the  latter  by 
the  fancy  and  by  the  sense  of  beauty.  Hence 
harmony  forms  the  foundation  upon  which  a 
scientific  musical  knowledge  is  reared ;  and  the 
deeper  and  broader  the  basis,  the  higher  will 
the  structure  rise. 

Embossed  books  on  the  subiects  of  counter- 
point, fugue,  composition  and  the  history  of 
music,  are  becoming  great  desiderata.  These 
studies  have  undoubtedly  been  mastered  by 
blind  students  without  the  aid  of  such  books, 
but  at  a  great  disadvantage  and  with  the  loss 
of  much  valuable  time. 

Most  of  our  scholars  receive  instruction  in 
several  branches  of  music,  and  at  the  same 
time  are  carefully  trained  in  the  methods  of 
imparting  their  knowledge  to  others  with  equal 
success.  The  plan  of  placing  the  younger  pu- 
pils under  the  charge  of  some  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced ones  continues  to  be  attended  with 
most  beneficial  consequences.  It  gradually 
familiarizes  them  with  the  habit  of  teaching, 
and  prepares  them  to  le.ave  the  Institution 
with  some  practical  experience  in  their  pro- 
fession. 

The  eiHciency  of  the  band  is  somewhat  im- 
paired by  the  retirement  of  several  of  its  lead- 
ing members,  whose  term  of  instruction  had 
expired;  but  their  places  are  filled  from  among 
the  youngfr  members  of  the  department,  and 
the  remodelled  group  will  soon  be  in  good 
practice  and  in  fair  condition  for  public  per- 
formances. 

All  pupils  have  a  fair  trial  in  music  and  de- 
vote some  time  each  day  to  its  study  and 
practice;  but  only  those  who  show  special 
talent  and  possess  such  general  mental  ability 
as  is  essential  for  the  attainment  of  excellence 
in  any  art  devote  as  much  time  to  it  as  can 
profitably  be  employed. 

In  the  selection  of  music  great  care  is  exer- 
cised, and  the  sensuous  trash,  which  vulgarizes 
the  art  and  corrupts  the  popular  taste,  is  ex- 
cluded from  our  school.  Compositions  of  an 
acknowledged  excellence  alone  are  recommend- 
ed to  the  pupils.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that,  unless  the  intellect  and  the 
sentiments  are  fully  cultivated  and  the  feelings 
awakened  and  refined,  the  acquisition  of  an 
ardent  fondness  for  classic  music  and  of  taste 
and  skill  for  playing  it  well  is  hardly  possible. 
Those  and  only  those  who  are  well  developed 
mentally,  and  have  a  sufficient  foundation  of 
knowledge  and  practice,  can  study  advanta- 
geously the  works  of  the  great  masters. 

Such  is  in  brief  the  nature  of  the  work  pur- 
sued in  our  music  department,  and  such  are 
the  internal  means  and  facilities  afforded  by 
this  Institution  to  make  thorough  musicians 
and  good  teachers  of  those  of  its  beneficiaries 
who  possess  the  requisite  talent  and  ability. 

External  opportunities  for  the  cultivation 
and  refinement  of  the  musical  taste  of  the  pu- 
pils by  attendance  upon  performances  of  vari- 
ous kinds  and  hearing  great  compositions  in- 
terpreted by  eminent  artists,  have  been  on  the 
increase  during  the  past  year.  Nor  has  the 
interest  or  the  ready  and  active  sympathy  of 
most  of  the  distinguished  musicians  of  our  city 
diminished.     On  the  contrary,  a  brilliant  array 


of  talented  artists  have  given  in  the  hall  of  the 
Institution  a  series  of  entertainments,  which 
delighted  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  hearing 
them,  and  added  much  to  the  happiness  and 
instruction  of  our  pupils.  Our  sincere  and 
heartfelt  thanks  are  due  to  them,  as  well  as  to 
the  societies,  proprietors,  performers  and  man- 
agers, who  have  been  so  kind  and  so  liberal  as 
to  allow  our  students  of  music  to  attend  gratu- 
itously most  of  the  best  concerts,  rehearsals, 
operas,  oratorios,  and  the  like,  given  in  the 
city  of  Boston.  The  significance  of  these  op- 
portunities can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 
They  are  extremely  valuable  to  the  blind  of 
New  England  in  many  ways.  They  afford  the 
best  means  for  the  education  and  refinement  of 
the  musical  taste.  They  contribute  largely  to 
the  sesthetic  culture,  stimulate  the  powers  of 
appreciation,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  sound 
analytical  criticism.  Finally,  they  introdnce 
our  pupils  into  those  peaceful  and  harmonious 
gatherings  of  the  people,  where  the  storm  of 
antagonisms  and  the  violence  of  human  pas- 
sions are  calmed  down  by  the  sound  of  music, 
and  all  enmity  and  acrimony  of  feeling  are 
softened  into  kindness  and  good  will.  *  *  * 
I  deem  it  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the 
subject  of  the  passionate  fondness  for  music 
shown  by  the  blind  throughmut  all  ages.  The 
sculptured  granite  of  Egyptian  tablets  no  less 
than  the  imperishable  record  of  the  Grecian 
bard  attest  their  devotion  to  the  "  concord  of 
sweet  sounds."  Their  aptness  for  music  is 
universally  admitted,  and  can  be  easily  ex- 
plained. 

In  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  visual  sense, 
an  unusual  amount  of  exercise  is  required  from 
that  of  hearing,  whereby  the  sphere  of  its  ac- 
quired perceptions  is  greatly  enlarged  and  its 
usefulness  enhanced.  Hence  the  intellectual 
susceptibilities  of  this  sense  are  so  cultivated 
by  practice  and  education,  and  its  discriminat- 
ing power  is  so  increased,  that  it  becomes  an 
efficient  medium  for  the  acquisition  of  objec- 
tive knowledge  and  an  exhaustless  source  of 
pleasure  and  enjoyment.  The  world  of  sound 
with  its  endless  changes  and  modulation  is  to 
the  blind  what  the  scenes  of  external  nature 
withall  its  pleasing  varieties  of  form  and  color 
and  its  numberless  combinations  and  beautiful 
blendings  of  light  and  shade  are  to  those  who 
are  permitted  to  look  upon  them.     *    *    *    * 

But.  in  addition  to  its  sesthetic  effects,  there 
are  other  advantages  of  a  practical  character 
which  render  proficiency  in  music  of  vital  im- 
portance in  the  education  of  the  blind.  The 
loss  of  sight  is  less  of  an  obstruction  and  an 
obstacle  In  this  vocation  than  in  any  of  the 
mechanical  occupations.  Here  the  technical 
difficulties  may  be  easily  overcome  and  the 
sightless  student  may  attain  excellence  as  a 
teacher.  Here  the  hand  may  perfwrm  its  task 
without  the  assistance  of  sight  and  the  streams 
of  harmony  penetrate  the  inner  chambers  of 
the  ear  without  the  aid  of  the  eye.  A  wide 
field  of  great  usefulness  is  thus  opened  to  those 
who  are  endowed  with  marked  ability  and  tal- 
ent, and  a  source  of  available  means  for  self  • 
maintenance  provided  for  all  who  are  not 
wanting  in  capacity,  perseverance  and  general 
culture. 

For  these  reasons  music  is  considered  as  one 
of  the  most  import.ant  branches  in  our  school 
and  neither  expense  in  increasing  the  number 
and  variety  of  instruments  nor  pains  in  secur- 
ing the  services  of  zealous  and  talented 
teachers  are  spared.  It  is  hoped  that  the  nec- 
essary means  may  be  supplied  for  continuing 
our  efforts  lu  this  direction  unrelaxed  until  the 
music  department  of  the  Institution  may  be- 
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come  a  truly  complete  and  efficient  conserva- 
torium,  the  graduates  of  which  shall  be  well 
fitted  to  be  classed  with  the  best  players  and 
vocalists,  and  be  in  demand  as  among  the  most 
competent  instructors  in  composition,  counter- 
point and  fugue. 

TuNiNCi    Department. 

Closely  interwoven  with  the  interests  of  the 
musical  are  those  of  the  tuning  department. 
Many  of  our  musical  pupils  incline  rather 
toward  tuning  than  teaching  as  a  profession ; 
and,  even  when  this  is  not  the  case,  the  power 
of  taking  care  of  his  own  instrument  is  of  great 
value  to  a  musician,  and  is  in  fact  one  requisite 
of  a  perfect  artist. 

The  afiairs  of  the  tuning  department  are 
being  vigorously  carried  on,  and  steady 
progress  has  been  made  during  the  past 
year. 

Eighteen  pupils  have  received  instruction  in 
tuning,  five  of  whom  graduated  at  the  close  of 
the  school  term.  These  were  all  carefully  pre 
pared  and  well  fitted  to  enter  into  the  domain 
of  practical  business,  and,  so  far  as  heard  from, 
are  doing  extremely  well. 

The  work  of  our  tuners  has  given  entire  sat- 
isfaction to  our  customers,  and  its  quality  is 
best  attested  by  the  comparative  readiness  with 
which  some  of  the  most  intelligent  families  of 
Boston  and  the  neighboring  towns  place  their 
costly  instruments  under  the  care  of  the  tuning 
department  of  this  Institution. 

The  contract  for  tuning  and  keeping  in  re- 
pair the  piano-fortes  used  in  the  public  schools 
of  Boston  for  one  year  expired  on  the  first  of 
May  last,  and  the  work  of  our  tuners  was  so 
thoroughly  and  conscientiously  done  as  to 
dispel  all  doubts  as  to  their  skill  and  ability,  and 
meet  with  the  unanimous  and  unqualified  ap- 
proval and  commendation  of  the  instructors  of 
music  in  the  public  schools. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  and  after  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  matter,  the  committee  on 
accounts  of  the  school  board  have  unhesitat- 
ingly and  cheerfully  renewed  the  contract  for 
another  year  on  the  same  terms  as  before,  "as 
an  evidence  of  their  entire  satisfaction,"  and 
have  touched  upon  the  subject  in  their  last 
annual  report  in  the  following  words : — 

"  Last  May,  owinp-  to  the  decease  of  the  former 
tuner  of  pianos  for  the  city,  the  contract  for  the 
tuning  and  small  repairs  was  awarded  to  the  man- 
an-ement  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  at 
South  Boston.  The  committee  were  not  unanimous 
in  this  selection  ;  it  seemed  to  some  of  them  to  be 
of  doubtful  expediency  ;  while  they  did  not  ques- 
tion the  ability  of  the  blind  people  to  correctly  tune 
an  instrument, — a  matter  depending  upon  the  ear, 

they  did  not  feel  that  they  were  as  fully   capable 

of  judgins;  the  need  of  small  repairs  constantly  re 
qnired  byinstruments  submitted  to  sach  hard  usage 
as  the  pianos  in  our  schools.  They  also  believed 
that  should  they  be  obliged  from  these  circumstan- 
ces to  transfer  the  contract  to  other  parties  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  great  re- 
gret to  all  concerned,  and  work  to  the  injury  of  the 
Institution.  The  contract,  however,  was  awarded, 
the  management  assuming  the  responsibilities 
cheerfully  and  with  a  full  knowledge  of  their  im 
portance!  At  the  end  of  the  year  their  work 
received  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  music  in- 
structors, and  the  approbation  of  the  committee. 
As  an  evidence  of  their  entire  satisfaction,  the  con- 
tract was  again  awarded  to  them  at  the  same 
price." 

The  renewal  of  this  contract  is  a  subject  of 
much  congratulation.  It  is  an  explicit  recog- 
nition and  an  oificial  acknowledgment  of  the 
ability  and  proficiency  of  the  tuners  of  this 
Institution  made  by  the  school  board  of  the 
city  of  Boston.  It  is  an  eloquent  recommenda- 
tion of  their  skill  and  competence,  which  will 
open  a  broad  field  of  activity  aud  usefulness, 
and  at  the  same  time  confer  an  incalculable 
benefit  upon  their  brethren  in  misfortune  ev- 
erywhere. It  is  a  noble  act  of  justice  and  fair- 
ness, and  its  effects  will  doubtless  be  to  inspire 
the  blind  in  all  parts  of  the  country  with 
courage  and  hope,  and  to  stimulate  them  to 
more  strenuous  exertions  and  greater  efforts  to 


attain  eflBciency  in  their  respective  vocations 
and  take  their  place  in  the  social  ranks.  May 
the  example  of  the  school  committee  of  Boston 
be  followed  by  those  of  all  other  cities,  where 
there  is  an  opportunity  to  give  employment  to 
competent  tuners  of  this  class. 

The  receipts  of  the  tuning  department  during 
the  past  year  amounted  to  about  sixteen  hun- 
dred dollars,  the  greater  portion  of  which  has 
been  paid  to  those  who  have  done  the  work, 
and  in  some  cases  has  supplied  a  pressing 
need. 

Several  of  the  more  advanced  scholars  in 
this  department  have  practised  tuning  reeds 
with  satisfactory  results.  Their  success  has 
removed  the  doubts  which  have  hitherto  exist- 
ed as  to  the  possibility  of  the  blind  becoming 
adepts  in  tuning  reed  organs.  We  have  already 
received  encouraging  reports  from  several 
young  men,  who,  since  they  left  us,  have  done 
this  kind  of  work  successfully  and  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  owners  of  the  instru- 
ments. 

At  the  convention  of  the  American  instruc- 
tors of  the  blind,  recently  held  in  Columbus, 
O.,  much  interest  was  manifested  in  the  art  of 
tuning  piano-fortes  as  a  suitable  employment 
for  the  blind,  and,  so  far  as  there  was  any 
opinion  expressed  as  to  the  qualifications  of 
the  sightless  tuners,  it  was  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon 
the  importance  of  having  these  tuners  carefully 
trained  and  thoroughly  qualified  in  their  art. 
To  this  end  the  course  of  instruction  must  be 
systematic  and  progressive,  the  facilities  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  discriminating  power  of 
the  ear  varied  and  adequate,  and  the  means  for 
study,  illustration,  and  practice  ample. 

But  even  a  great  proficiency  and  acknowl- 
edged excellence  in  the  art  of  tuning  and 
repairing  piano-fortes  cannot  be  of  great  avail 
to  its  owner  unless  accompanied  by  intelligence, 
good  address,  tact,  pleasing  manners,  neatness 
in  person  and  apparel,  modesty  in  demeanor, 
freedom  from  unclean  and  objectionable  hab- 
its, and  above  all  promptness  and  sterling  hon- 
esty in  all  business  transactions.  Unfortunately 
these  requisites  are  often  overlooked  by  the 
blind,  and  some  among  their  number  are  part- 
ly responsible  for  the  prejudices  existing 
against  them.  Such  persons  are  those  who 
have  sought  and  obtained  employment  on  the 
ground  of  charity  rather  than  of  competence, 
and  who  were  utterly  unfit  to  do  the  work  in- 
trusted to  them.  Thus,  while  proving  them- 
selves unworthyof  the  confidence  and  patronage 
generously  given  to  them,  they  have  at  the 
same  time  raised  a  strong  disbelief  in  the 
abilities  of  the  blind  as  a  class,  thereby  ruining 
the  prospects  of  skilful  workmen  who  but  for 
this  might  be  hired  with  quite  as  much  profit 
to  their  employers  as  to  themselves.  By  simi- 
lar individual  acts  the  blind  in  general  have 
been  unjustly  harassed,  their  labor  underval- 
ued, their  efforts  for  self-maintenance  misap- 
prehended, their  fitness  to  do  various  kinds  of 
work  doubted,  and  their  interests  injured. 
Happily  the  time  for  asking  and  receiving  aid 
on  the  score  of  charity  has  passed.  The  mem- 
ory of  Bartimeus'  old  seat  by  the  gates  of 
Jericho  is  a  perpetual  protest  against  what  is 
so  pitiable  a  disregard  of  man's  dignity  and 
self-respect,  and  an  unequivocal  condemnation 
of  the  unsoundness  of  a  faded  civilization. 
There  prevails  among  the  blind  of  to-day  a 
higher  standard  and  a  nobler  ideal  of  true 
manhood  and  womanhood.  The  educational 
advantages  which  they  have  enjoyed  for  the 
last  forty-seven  years  in  this  country  have 
created  and  fostered  in  them  a  just  aspiration 
for  independence  and  social  equality,  and  an 
ardent  desire  to  accept  and  assume  the  respon- 
sibilities of  life  under  the  same  conditions 
with  their  more  fortunate  brethren.  Milton 
wrote  :^ 

"  What  in  me  is  dark, 
Illumine  ;   what  is  low,  raise  and  support," 

and  the  echo  comes,  from  the  cultivated  and 
elevated  ranks  of  the  blind  of  New  England, 


"Let  intellectual  and  moral  light  penetrate  and 
dispel  the  clouds  of  physical  darkness,  give  us 
educational  facilities  for  the  development  of 
our  faculties  and  the  increase  of  our  capacity, 
grant  us  suitable  opportunities  for  preparing 
and  arming  ourselves  efficiently  for  the  strug- 
gle of  life,  and  we'ask  no  more." 

Our  tuning  department  is  supplied  with 
every  appliance  necessary  to  give  the  pupils  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
piano.  A  practical  acquaintance  with  all  parts 
of  the  instrument  is  considered  so  essential  in 
the  training  of  our  tuners  that  no  one  wanting 
in  it  is  allowed  to  undertake  to  tune,  and  much 
less  to  repair,  a  piano-forte.  Pupils  are  re- 
quired to  study  all  the  smaller  parts  of  the 
action  minutely,  familiarizing  themselves  with 
the  shape  and  use  of  each  one,  just  as  young 
surgeons  are  taught  the  use  of  the  muscles 
and  tendons  of  the  human  body  by  dis- 
section. 

No  endeavors  are  spared  in  securing  every 
appliance  to  facilitate  the  work  ef  our  tuners, 
and  place  them  as  nearly  as  possible  upon  an 
equal  footing  with  the  seeing  members  of  the 
craft.  We  have  recently  introduced  a  new  and 
useful  contrivance,  by  means  of  which  they  are 
enabled  to  remove  the  dust  from  the  sound- 
board, as  well  as  any  small  particles  which  may 
have  lodged  upon  it,  and  which  cannot  be 
reached  in  any  other  way.  It  is  simple  in  its 
construction,  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order, 
can  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  cost  and  car- 
ried in  the  bag  with  other  tools. 

It  is  a  very  propitious  omen  that  manufactu- 
rers of  piano-fortes  are  beginning  to  recognize 
the  claims  of  the  blind  tuners  and  to  admit 
thepQ  to  their  shops.  Much  credit  is  due  to 
one  of  the  most  famous  houses  in  London, 
Eng.,  for  employing  several  of  these  tuners. 
A  few  of  them  have  also  met  with  encourage- 
ment in  some  of  the  manufactories  of  this 
country,  and  the  head  tuner  of  one  of  our 
leading  American  firms  is  a  blind  man.  May 
this  example  be  followed  by  other  piano  makers 
of  high  standing  and  great  influence.  Experi- 
ence obtained  by  observation  and  supported  Sy 
a  scientific  examination  of  the  functions  of  the 
sense  of  sight  and  of  the  effects  of  its  loss, 
asserts  that  the  blind  develop  a  most  aston- 
ishing power  and  accuracy  in  distinguishing 
the  pitch  and  quality  of  sounds,  and  that  they 
acquire  great  proficiency  in  the  art  of  tuning 
piano-fortes.  The  testimony  of  artists,  music- 
teachers,  amateur  players  and  school  commit-  ■ 
tees  confirms  this  affirmation.  Mendelssohn,  , 
that  bright  star  in  the  firmament  of  music,  was  i 
heard  to  say  of  a  piano  tuned  by  a  blind  man,  , 
that  it  was  in  the  finest  condition  of  any  he  had  1 
ever  known. 

Is  not  all  this  sufficient  testimony  to  induce 
American  piano-manufacturers  to  give  these 
tuners  a  fair  and  patient  trial,  and  decide  their 
case,  not  by  a  mere  a  priori  reasoning,  but  on 
its  own  merits  ? 


Charles  Gounod, 

THE   REMARKABLE    BTOKY    OP    HIS   LIFE   IN 
BNGLAUT). 

(Condensed  from  a  London  letter  in  the  New  York 
Herald.) 

The  recent  production  in  Paris  of  M.  Gounod's 
Polyeucie  has  directed  public  attention  to  the  com- 
poser on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  relations  he  had 
with  Mrs.  Georgina  Weldon  on  the  other.  For  it 
was  when  M.  Gounod  was  residing  in  the  house  of 
the  Weldons  in  London,  and  when  the  prematurely 
old  man,  who  was  bordei-ing  on  sixty,  was  first 
smitten  by  the  smiles  and  flatteries  of  the  beautiful 
Welsh  woman,  that  he  wrote  the  greater  part  of 
Polyeucie.  Gounod  was  at  that  time  about  fifty-six, 
Mrs.  Weldon  about  thirty.  She  still  had  the  bloom 
of  youth  upon  her  cheeks,  and  society  reported  her 
beautiful. 

Mrs.  Weldon  was  born  a  Miss  Geergina  Treheme, 
the  daughter  of  an  old  Welsh  family,  highly  es- 
teemed in  the  mountains  of  the  Principality.  Way- 
ward from  her  childhood,  she  soon  showed  signs 
alike  of  ambition  and  restiveness.  Mrs.  Treheme 
took  her  daughter  to  Brighton,  England.     There, 
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on  that  moat  enticing  and  dangerous  of  prome- 
nades, the  Grand  Parade,  Georgina  Treherne  first 
met  Harry  Weldon,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the 
prime  of  manhood.  Tall,  and  gifted  with  an  admi- 
rable figure  and  a  handsome  face,  excellent  con- 
versation and  a  fine,  manly  fellow,  Harry  Weldon 
seemed  the  man  most  likely  to  make  Georgina 
happy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weldon  resided  at  Tavistock  House, 
in  Tavistock  Square,  once  the  residence  of  Charles 
Dickens.  Relying  upon  the  celebrity  of  the  house, 
Mrs.  Weldon  attempted  to  gather  round  her  all  the 
celebrities  of  English  literature.  In  vain.  A  few 
old  men  came  to  her  "  receptions,"  men  who  were 
attracted  by  the  beautiful  rose  color  of  her  delicate 
skin,  by  the  perfection  of  her  figure  and  by  the 
liking  most  men  have  to  chat  with  a  pretty  woman. 
But  this  was  all.  Tavistock  House  had  its  Mrs. 
Leo  Hunter,  but  it  lacked  its  Mr.  Leo.  For  this 
role  Captain  Weldon  was  obviously  unfitted.  He 
was  very  good  natured,  very  good  looking,  and  a 
very  good  fellow,  but  he  was  certainly  no  "  lion." 
But  at  last  chance  threw  into  Mrs.  Weldon's  way  a 
famous  man — M.  Charles  Gounod,  the  composer  of 
Faust, 

After  an  interval,  in  which  she  corresponded 
with  Gounod,  the  composer  came  to  live  at  her 
house  with  the  consent  of  her  husband. 

To  fully  appreciate  what  follows,  it  is  necessary 
to  recall  some  facts  of  M.  Gounod's  private  history 
and  the  reasons  which  caused  him  to  become  a 
refugee  in  England. 

M.  gotjnod's  pkivatb  history. 

The  war  with  Germany  had  only  just  ended,  and 
the  revolt  under  the  Commune  had  barely  been  sup- 
pressed. Gounod  was  never  a  brave  man,  and  he 
lacked  the  courage  of  Auber,  who,  twenty  years  his 
senior,  served  in  a  volunteer  regiment  against  the 
enemies  of  France.  Gounod  had  instead  escaped  to 
England,  where  society  received  him  with  open 
arms.  Nor  must  the  peculiar  character  of  Gounod 
be  forgotten.  He  has  thrice  been  confined  in  a 
maison  de  sanie  as  a  lunatic — once  during  the  time 
that  he  was  living  in  the  house  with  Mrs.  Weldon. 
Of  a  most  erratic  and  changeable  temperament,  he 
was  also  greatly  prone  to  be  under  the  influence  of 
women.  It  will  be  recollected  that  in  1843,  while 
he  was  studying  at  Rome,  he  actually  took  minor 
orders  and  donned  the  soutane  and  biretta  previous 
to  being  laised  to  the  subdeaconate.  It  was  a 
woman  who  persuaded  him  to  quit  the  seminary 
and  leave  Rome  for  Paris.  Again,  late  in  1846, 
when  La  Gazette  Musicale  had  announced  authorita- 
tively that  M.  Gounod  was  about  to  take  the  irrev- 
ocable step  toward  the  deaconate  and  priesthood, 
M.  Gounod  but  a  month  afterward  happened  to 
meet  with  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  pianist, 
Pierre  Giuseppe  Guillaume  Zimmermann.  Flushed 
with  love  he  bade  adieu  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood  and  married  the  lady.  Such  then  was 
the  ardent  and  impressionable  Frenchman  who  was 
thus  thrown  in  the  path  of  this  ambitious  and  beau- 
tiful woman. 

THE    HOME    OP     DICKENS. 

Tavistock  House  is  a  large  building,  situated  in 
the  centre  of  Tavistock  Square,  a  blind  alley  lead- 
ing nowhere.  The  square  has  gates,  which  are 
closed  at  night ;  a  garden  with  large  trees  in  front 
and  a  single  terrace  of  three  or  four  houses  behind. 
To  the  great  public,  however,  Tavistock  House  is 
known  as  having  been  the  favorite  residence  of 
Charles  Dickens,  and  in  the  splendid  drawing-room 
were  represented  the  plays  which  Dickens  mounted 
and  acted  for  the  amusement  of  his  children.  Be- 
fore it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Weldons  it  was 
the  favorite  resort  of  Thackeray,  of  Forster,  of  Dis- 
raeli and  of  many  of  the  literary  lights  of  the  peri- 
od. To  revive  its  old  glories  was  the  ambition  of 
Mrs.  Weldon,  and  the  attraction  was  to  be  M. 
Charles  Gounod.  It  was  about  Christmas  Day, 
IS'?!,  that  Gounod  first  went  to  take  up  his  definite 
abode  there,  and  his  sojourn  lasted  more  than  three 
years.  Gounod's  life  at  Tavistock  House  was  at 
first  a  very  simple  one.  The  week  was  spent  in 
business  and  in  privacy.  The  composer  worked  all 
day,  and  at  night  went  to  the  theatre,  enjoyed  fam- 
ily life  with  the  Weldons,  or  entertained  a  very  few 
of  his  most  intimate  friends.  On  Sunday  M.  Goun- 
od and  Mrs.  Weldon  "  received."  Captain  Weldon 
now  seemed  to  be  left  altogether  out  of  the  matter, 
and  although  he  was  generally  present  when  state- 
ly visitors  came  by  appointment,  he  appeared  con- 
tent to  allow  Gounod  to  be  the  lion  of  the  house, 
with  Mrs.  Georgina  Weldon  as  managing  directress. 
The  restless  ambition  of  the  lady  would  not,  how- 


ever, permit  the  hardly  worked  composer  the  rest 
his  health  so  much  needed.  In  his  business  she 
assisted  him,  it  is  true.  She  wrote  and  signed  the 
name  of  Gounod  to  all  the  composer's  letters,  and 
she  gradually  took  the  whole  of  Gounod's  business 
affairs  into  her  hands. 

MME.    GOTJNOD    JBAIOUS. 

This  situation  gave  Mme.  Gounod,  the  wife  of  the 
composer,  that  which  is  called  in  mundane  parlance 
"  reasonable  cause  for  alarm."  Mme.  Gounod  did 
not  at  all  appreciate  the  purely  disinterested  friend- 
ship of  the  Weldons,  and  she  expressed  her  opinion 
herself  and  through  her  friends.  Some  of 
Gounod's  best  acqaintances  remonstrated  with 
him. 

To  an  appeal  from  M.  Barbier,  M.  Gounod  replied 
from  Tavistock  House,  March  15.  He  complained 
that  his  reputation  was  being  stabbed  in  the  dark. 
He  says  :'  "  My  friends  in  France  do  not  ignore  that 
my  household  is  an  unhappy  one.  They  know  the 
sufferings  which  have  affected  my  brain,  my  family 
life,  the  activity  of  my  career.  They  call  me  a 
hypocrite  because,  while  I  preserve  a  profound  and 
sincere  attachment  to  the  mother  of  my  children,  I 
regard  myself  happy  in  the  society  of  an  artistic 
nature  which  regards  itself  as  mine."  He  says  at 
Tavistock  House  he  has  peace  ;  that  the  climate  of 
London  agrees  with  him  better  than  that  of  Paris 
had  done;  that  he  is  working  for  his  family,  and 
that  he  fulfils  his  duties  with  conscience  and  with 
all  that  remains  of  his  strength.  To  M.  Pigny,  the 
brother-in-law  of  his  wife,  he  writes  in  a  similar 
strain,  and  asks  that  his  son  Jean  may  "  come  to 
embrace  me  in  the  Whitsuntide  holidays,  when  he 
will  sleep  in  my  own  bedroom."  So  that  nothing 
could  be  fairer  or  more  openly  virtuous.  Last  of 
all  on  this  subject  comes  a  letter  from  Gounod  to 
his  wife,  under  date  of  March  18.  He  addresses  his 
wife  as  "  dear  friend  "  and  says :  "  The  state  of  ray 
mental  and  physical  health  forbids  me  to  return  to 
Paris.  I  am  placed  between  two  duties — a  wife 
whom  I  respect  and  honor  and  love,  and  who  holds 
the  first  place  in  my  affections,  and  my  admirable 
friends,  whom  I  respect  and  honor  and  love,  and 
whom  I  will  never  abandon.  The  situation  has 
become  intolerable.  Let  the  public  think  and  say 
what  it  will,  I  will  I'eturn  to  my  heme  and  my 
drawing-room  never  more.  I  have  had,  as  others 
have  had,  my  hours  of  infidelity  ;  they  have  cost 
me  dearly,  and  I  have  expiated  them.  They  have 
said  of  me  for  some  time  past — since  I  have  been 
here — the  most  infamous  things  which  tongues 
could  invent  or  ears  listen  to.  But  sublime  friend- 
ship is  my  reward.  My  son  sleeps  near  me  in  a 
room  large  enough  for  two.  If  you  will  consent  to 
come  here  to  find  your  husband  and  to  fix  your 
life  near  his  you  will  find  a  friend — sure,  devoted 
anil  inseparable,"  which  offer  Mme.  Gounod  at  once 
declined. 

GOUNOD    INSANE    AGAIN. 

Gounod  soon  after  this  suffered  from  an  attack  of 
mental  aberration  and  was  confined  in  a  private 
lunatic  asylum  at  Brighton.  Away  from  the  Weld- 
ons he,  however,  soon  recovered,  and  in  August  we 
find  him  at  Spa,  from  whence  he  came  back  to 
London. 

A   NEW    ACTOK   ON   THE   SCENE. 

Jean  Gounod,  the  composer's  son,  arrived  in  Lon- 
don in  the  middle  of  April,  after  a  brief  visit  to  his 
mother  in  Paris.  The  brilliant  example  the  father 
had  set  the  son  is  evidenced  by  a  letter  written 
April  22,  by  the  Professor  of  the  College  of  Jesuits, 
where  young  Jean  had  been  educated,  giving  the 
youth  a  strong  reprimand  for  the  wickedness  he 
had  committed  in  thrashing  his  own  mother.  The 
Jesuit  paler  states  he  has  seen  with  his  own  eyes 
that  wounded  hand  of  his  mother,  and  he  predicts 
that  the  child  who  strikes  his  mother  is  condemned 
by  God  and  man.  To  this  Gounod  himself  replied, 
stating  young  Jean's  version  of  the  affair,  to  the 
effect  that  his  mother  had  thrashed  him  and  had 
caused  her  wounds  herself.  That  the  moral  char- 
acter of  the  ycung  man  was  not  all  that  could  be 
desired  was,  however,  soon  shown.  Young  Goun- 
od, it  seems,  also  became  fond  of  Georgina.  But 
Mrs.  Weldon  writes  him  from  Margate  a  sharp  letter 
abeut  his  conduct : 

"  My  Dear  Jean — You  know  that  I  formerly 
loved  yon,  but  I  find  you  now  so  detestable  that  I 
wish  plainly  to  tell  you  that  I  will  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  you.  It  is  possible  that  you  will 
learn  how  to  conduct  yourself  when  you  are  twenty- 
three  or  twenty-four  years  old.  Until  then  you  are 
the  great  trouble  of  my   life,  as  the   happiness  and 


peace  of  your  father  are  for  me  the  religious  care  of 
my  life.  But  Mary  and  I  would  abandon  everything 
to  preserve  this  dear  and  angelic  peace  which  God 
has  granted  your  father's  soul,  and  which  makes 
him  hear  so  many  divine  things.  Yon  can  think 
me  hard  and  detestable  and  absolutely  anything 
you  choose,  but  you  ought  to  be  sure  of  one  thing, 
that  I  merit  your  love  and  profound  respect.  Two 
months  ago  your  father  was  delirious ;  he  has  been 
in  a  very  curious  state,  and  he  continually  besought 
me,  '  Mimi,  do  not  let  them  take  me.'  He  made  me 
swear  I  would  never  leave  him,  and — why  I  did  not 
know — he  said  that  I  was  the  only  person  in  the 
world  in  whom  he  had  true  and  full  confidence  ;  net 
even  in  Mary,  who  is  an  angel  of  goodness  and 
patience  to  him,  taking  care  of  him  like  a  sister. 
He  spoke  and  raved  without  ceasing  of  everybody 
he  had  ever  seen  or  known,  and  he  said  to  me  at 
least  a  thousand  times,  '  Mimi  will  not  leave  me, 
Mimi  will  not  leave  me.  No,  no ;  Mimi  will  not 
desert  me,  Mimi  will  not  let  them  take  me.  She  is 
all  white  like  an  angel.  She  will  not  let  them 
throw  me  into  hell.'  Now  you  know  I  have  said, 
and  I  will  maintain  what  I  said,  that  if  you  come 
to  England  I  will  take  lodgings  for  papa  and  you. 
/  will  not  have  you  in  the  liouse,  and  you  know  why. 
(The  italics  are  Mrs.  Weldon's.)  Adieu,  then.  De- 
test me  as  much  as  you  like.  It  is  of  no  use  your 
writing  to  me. 

G.  Weldon." 

On  this  Gounod,  of  course,  promptly  threw  over 
his  precious  son,  who  returned  to  France  to  the 
mother  he  had  been  accused  of  thrashing. 

gotjnod's  life  with  the  weldons. 

His  life  was  now  a  tolerably  peaceful  one.  The 
week  was  a  continued  round  of  hard  work  and 
routine.  There  was  the  Gounod  choir  to  teach,  and 
"  Polyeucte  "  and  "Georges  Dandin,"  besides  innu- 
merable songs,  to  compose.  Wherever  he  went  the 
composer  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Weldon.  They 
went  to  the  Alexandra  Palace,  where  a  Gounod  con- 
cert had  been  arranged,  and  just  as  the  composer 
had  taken  up  the  baton  Mrs.  Weldon  stepped  for- 
ward and,  stroking  him  under  the  chin,  said  to  the 
orchestra,  "  Isn't  he  a  dear  old  man  ?  "  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  which  was  of  course  received  with 
shouts  of  laughter.  At  home  in  the  evening  Goun- 
od reposed  in  all  the  comforts  of  a  family  life.  He 
smoked  his  long  pipe  in  peace,  and  anon  indulged 
in  that  which  Mrs.  Weldon  was  accustomed  to  call 
"  one  of  his  heavenly  dreams." 

Occasionally  Gounod  himself  would  sing,  and  the 
absence  of  voice  was  fully  compensated  for  by  the 
consummate  art  which  he  evinced.  Mrs.  Weldon 
invariably  sang  either  one  of  the  airs  from  Poly- 
eucte or  other  works  which  Gounod  was  writing 
specially  for  her,  or  some  trivial  ballad.  Afterward 
the  hat  was  passed  reund  for  the  then  incipient 
orphanage  and  the  people  dispersed.  Gounod  him- 
self was  undoubtedly  a  prisoner  of  war,  but  he  liked 
the  life,  as  it  gave  him  the  peace  his  health  so  much 
needed.  The  week,  too,  was  a  busy  one  for  the 
household,  which  was  presided  over  in  every  sense 
of  the  term  by  Mrs.  Weldon.  The  lady  herself 
conducted  the  rehearsals  of  the  Gounod  choir  and 
taught  many  of  the  members  of  the  choir  to  sing  in 
her  own  peculiar  fashion.  She  managed  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Gounod  concerts  exclusively,  writing  all 
the  letters  and  directing  the  whole  concern. 

On  the  8th  of  June  Gounod  left  England,  never, 
probably,  to  return. 

RELEASED  FROM  THE  CHARM. 

From  that  dale  until  the  13th  af  June  letters  were 
frequent.  On  that  date,  however,  Gonnod  wrote  an 
elaborate  excuse  that  his  son  Jean,  whose  little 
peculiarities  have  been  alluded  to  earlier  in  this 
narrative,  had  cried  to  him,  "  Papa,  hold  me  !  save 
me  I  "  and  that  he  intended  to  remain  in  France. 
The  Weldons  at  once  saw  the  danger  in  which  they 
were  placed.  Both  Captain  Weldon  and  his  wife 
wrote  the  most  pathetic  appeals  to  Gounod  to  re- 
turn. The  appeals  were  useless,  for  the  composer, 
freed  from  the  fascinations  of  the  siren,  was  sane 
again.  Letters  now  became  not  only  frequent,  but 
lengthy.  The  entreaties  of  the  Weldons  were  of 
the  most  pathetic  description.  Gounod  preserved 
his  old  familiar  style  and  pot  names  toward  them, 
but  remained  in  France  safely  with  his  family.  The 
composer  was  obviously  playing  a  double  game,  but 
the  poor  foolish  old  man  in  antagonism  with  a  clev- 
er woman  did  not  stand  a  chance.  He  placed  his 
affairs  in  the  hands  of  English  lawyers,  who  de- 
manded an  acfount  of  money  received  and  a  sur- 
render   of    M.    Gounod's    effects.       The    French 
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Ambassador  to  London  intervened  and   the   battle 
now  became  desperate. 

FROM   LOVE   TO   LAW. 

The  Weldons  replied  by  the  exhibition  of  a  pow- 
er of  attorney  assigning  all  Gounod's  English  prop- 
erty to  them,  and  they  declared  that  no  one  could 
touch  them.  A  further  demand  for  a  statement  of 
accounts,  brought  a  bill  from  the  Weldons  for  a 
laraje  sum  per  week  as  a  charge  for  Gounod's  board 
and  lodging  during  three  years.  On  the  7th  of 
July  Gounod  wrote  from  Paris  to  Mrs.  Weldon, 
addressing  her  as  "  My  Dear  Mimi,"  and  complain- 
ing bitterly  of  her  conduce  in  regard  to  his  English 
effects.  He  concludes  :  "  I  do  not  understand  it  at 
all.  I  embrace  thee  in  spite  of  my  annoyance  and 
the  deplorable  stale  of  my  poor  head.  1  am  always 
thine,  old  Mimi,  Charles  Gounod."  This  is  the 
last  letter  Mrs.  Weldon  ever  received  from 
Gounod. 

THE    FIGHT   FOR   THE    MUSIC. 

The  battle  now  waged  still  more  furiously  about 
the  copyrights,  the  scores  Gounod  had  left  behind 
him  in  his  flight,  and  the  rest  of  his  property  in 
England.  Immediate  proceedings  were  threatened 
by  the  lawyers,  and  the  Weldons  were  said  to  have 
replied  by  a  threat  to  burn  the  only  existing  scores 
of  the  two  operas — Polyeucte  and  Georges  Dandin — 
which  Gounod  had  left.  There  was  actually  a 
report  that  Mrs.  Weldrn  had,  from  jealousy  and 
spite,  destroyed  Polyeucte,  and  in  a  pamphlet,  en- 
titled La  Destruction  de  Polyeucte,  Mrs.  Weldon 
entered  into  an  elaborate  explanation  of  her  real  or 
fancied  wrongs.  It  was  then  said  that  Mrs.  Weldon 
refused  to  give  up  these  manuscripts  unless  Gounod 
would  come  personally  to  fetch  them,  thus  placing 
himself  once  more  within  the  influence  of  her  blan- 
dishments. Gounod  himself  believed  the  manu- 
script lost,  and  in  the  course  of  ten  months  he 
completely  re-wrote  from  memory  the  full  score  of 
Polyeucte. 

THE    SCORES    MT8TERIOTISLT    RETURNED. 

One  night,  however,  M.  Oscar  Comettant,  the 
musical  critic  of  Le  Siecle,  and  a  friend  of  M.  Goun- 
od, had  finished  his  dinner  and  was  enjoying  his 
desert,  when  he  received  a  large  parcel.  He  opened 
the  outside  wrapper  and  found  written  in  ink  on  the 
inner  casing,  and  in  a  lady's  handwriting,  "  Do  not 
open  these  papers  until  after  my  death."  As,  how- 
ever, there  was  no  indication  of  the  name  of  the 
writer,  nor  of  the  fact  whether  or  not  she  was  liv- 
ing or  dead,  M.  Oscar  Comettant,  like  a  sensible 
man,  proceeded  without  further  ado  with  the  exam- 
ination of  the  parcel.  A  note  dropped  out  and  the 
party  read,  "  When  I  am  dead,  return  the  scores  to 
the  maestro,  and  tell  him  that  I  have  always  pre- 
served for  him  the  most  sincere  affection."  As 
quick  as  thought  M.  Comettant  tore  open  the  parcel 
and  there  discovered  the  original  and  long  lost 
scores  of  Polyeucte,  of  Oeorges  Dandin  and  of  a  sym- 
phony of  The  Redemption.  It  is  true  that  the  scores 
were  marked  and  blurred  by  the  alterations  and 
so-called  emendations  of  Mrs.  Weldon,  but  the  prize 
was  secured,  and  Oscar  Comettant  and  his  friend 
Emmanuel  Gonzales  rushed  off  as  hard  as  they 
could  to  the  house  of  Gounod.  But  the  lost  Poly- 
eucte had  already  been  found,  for  M.  Gounod,  in 
despair  of  ever  recovering  the  manuscript,  had,  as 
we  have  said,  re-written  the  greater  part  of  the 
opera  from  memory. 

THE   LAST    ACT    OF   THE   DRAMA. 

The  flight  of  Gounod  caused  a  general  break-up 
of  the  Weldon  household.  Mrs.  Weldon  started  an 
academy  for  educating  and  maintaining  poor  young 
children  gratuitously,  and  the  noise  of  the  young- 
sters proved  more  efficatious  to  arouse  the  ire  of 
Captain  Weldon  than  all  the  letters  of  Gounod. 
Captain  Weldon  forthwith  separated  from  his  wife 
and  went  to  live  in  Albert  Mansions,  in  Victoria 
street,  while  his  wife  carried  on  the  vocal  academy 
at  Tavistock  House.  She  made  more  than  one  at- 
tempt to  regain  her  influence  oyer  Gounod,  but 
without  avail.  She  even  had  gained  admission  to 
the  stage  of  the  Paris  Grand  Opera  during  a  re- 
hearsal, but  Gsunod,  warned  in  time,  was 
hurried  away  through  a  side  door  by  his 
friends. 

Gounod  himself  is  now  living  happily  in  Paris, 
surrounded  by  his  family  and  honored  by  French 
artists  and  French  society. 


Singing   and    Singers. 

BY  FANNIE  C.  HOWE. 
(Prom  the  New  Haven  Journal  and  Courier.) 
The  human  voice  is  an  instrument.     That  it  is  so 
is  proved  by  the  experiment  which  has  been   made 


by  German  scientists  of  detaching  the  vocal  appar- 
atus from  deceased  persons,  and  obtaining  by  the 
use  of  bellows  varied  sounds  therefrom.  The  voice 
is  the  most  perfect  of  musical  instruments,  and  it  is 
the  aim  of  other  instruments  to  imitate  it.  Being 
a  part  of  the  person  of  the  performer,  it  is  more 
completely  under  control  to  give  every  shade  of 
expression  and  every  variety  of  intonation.  The 
perfection  of  the  art  consists  in  singing  with  such 
ease  that  the  tones  are  given  purely  and  naturally 
as  if  from  the  overflowing  of  the  soul.  The  uncult- 
ured voice  invariably  has  natural  defects.  It  may 
be  either  guttural,  or  nasal,  or  veiled,  or  uneven, 
weak,  harsh  or  tremulous ;  and  never  has  the 
smoothness,  liquidit3'  and  beauty  of  intonation  of 
the  trained  voice. 

To  be  enabled  to  use  the  beautiful  instrument 
which  nature  has  given  us  to  the  fullest  advantage, 
one  must  to  a  natural  love  of  music  and  a  correct 
ear  give  years  of  careful  and  intelligent  practice. 
Hence,  to  become  a  great  singer  is  no  mere  child's 
play,  and  singing  is  such  an  important  branch  of 
the  fine  arts  that  finished  singers  are  worthily  giv- 
en the  title  "artists."  Singing  is  the  only  single 
art  in  which  women  command  higher  compensation 
than  men.  One  thousand  dollars  for  a  single  night's 
performance  from  a  queen  of  song  has  not  been 
unusual.  In  church  quartettes  the  soprano  usually 
receives  the  the  highest  compensation. 

ITALY,  THE  LAND  OP  SONG. 

The  climate  and  language  of  Italy  were  both  so 
favorable  to  vocal  music  that  the  art  reached  such 
perfection  there  that  it  early  became  the  school  of 
the  world.  In  the  words  of  the  gifted  Madame  De 
Stael,  "Italy  is  the  land  of  song,  where  the  night 
ingale  rests  upon  the  rose-bushes  and  pours  forth 
the  most  delicious  notes,  mingled  with  the  sweetest 
of  scents."  An  eminent  musical  writer  says,  "  The 
old  Italian  method  of  instruction,  to  which  vocal 
music  owed  its  high  condition,  was  purely  empir 
ical,  that  is,  the  old  singing  masters  taught  only 
according  to  a  sound  and  just  feeling  for  the  beau- 
tiful, guided  by  that  faculty  of  acute  observation 
which  enabled  them  to  distinguish  what  belongs  to 
nature.  Their  pupils  learned  by  imitation  without 
trcubling  themselves  about  rules."  Therefore  their 
singing  was  pure,  easy  and  natural.  When  one 
endeavors  to  use  his  voice  according  to  scientific 
principles  his  singing  will  become  forced  and  un- 
natural. 

THE    OLD    ITALIAN   MASTERS. 

The  old  Italian  masters  spent  years  in  training 
the  voices  intrusted  to  their  care,  as  the  following 
account  of  the  great  master  Porpora  and  a  favorite 
illustrates.  "  The  master  having  obtained  from  his 
pupil  a  promise  to  follow  his  guardian  without  a 
question  noted  some  scales,  trills  and  passages  of 
vocalization  of  different  kinds  on  one  page.  This 
single  page  occupied  them  for  two  entire  years. 
The  third  year  commenced  and  yet  nothing  was 
said  of  changing  the  lesson.  The  pupil  began  to 
murmur,  but  the  master  reminded  him  of  his  prom- 
ise. The  fourth  and  fifth  year  found  them  at  the 
same  eternal  page.  The  sixth  year  the  master  add 
ed  some  lessons  in  articulation  and  lastly  in  decla- 
mation. At  the  end  of  the  sixth  year,  the  pupil 
who  still  supposed  himself  in  the  elements,  was 
much  surprised  when  Porpora  said  to  him  'Go,  my 
SOB,  you  have  nothing  more  to  learn.  You  are  the 
first  singer  of  Italy  and  of  the  world.'''  This  was 
the  truth,  for  he  became  the  celebrated  Caffarelli. 
We  have  no  more  Porporas  now-a-days  and  conse- 
quently Caffarellis  are  rare. 

MUSICAL    QUACKS. 

The  fact  of  being  educated  in  any  branch  of  mu- 
sic does  not  qualify  one  to  teach  the  voice: — a 
special  training  is  necessary  as  distinct  as  the  prac- 
tice of  surgery  from  the  general  practice  of  medi- 
cine. In  Italy,  the  great  land  of  song,  are  schools 
of  music  where  the  solfeggio  or  reading  at  sight  are 
separately  taught  by  different  masters.  Many  of 
the  solfeggio  teachers  willingly,  charlatan  like,  pass 
for  teachers  of  the  voice,  an  office  for  which  they 
are  wholly  unfitted.  In  our  earliest  days  of  study 
we  came  in  contact  with  such  a  teacher,  a  wily 
foreigner,  and  were  much  troubled  as  to  the  differ- 
ent transitions  of  the  registers  of  the  voice,  the  use 
of  different  timbres  or  qualities  of  sound,  etc.  All 
our  eager  questions  for  information  were  answered 
unsatisfactorily.  He  once  told  ns  we  "  knew  too 
much."  We  did,  for  he  knew  too  little,  and  con- 
scious of  it  felt  uncomfortable.  It  is  bad  for  any 
young  singer,  ardent,  hopeful,  her  soul  absorbed 
with  a  love  of  this  angel  art,  to  fall  even  for  a  brief 


space  into  the  hands  ef  a  vocal  quack.  Without  a 
natural  musical  aptitude  joined  to  an  especial  train- 
ing, a  teacher  is  ?pt  to  work  great  mischief.  He 
cannot  discriminate  pure  from  impure  tones,  forces 
the  voice  into  singing  notes  in  one  register  that 
should  be  given  in  another,  and  misdirects  in  vari- 
oub  disastrous  ways.  Thus  beautiful  voices  at  the 
very  outset  are  often  hopelessly  ruined,  the  vocal 
organs  combining  to  make  not  only  the  finest  of 
musical  instruments,  but  the  most  delicate,  most 
easily  destroyed. 

THE    REGISTERS   OF   THE   VOICE. 

By  registers  of  the  voice  is  meant  a  series  of 
consecutive  sounds,  all  of  which  are  of  a  similar 
character,  produced  by  the  same  mechanical  means, 
or  the  same  set  of  muscles.  The  human  voice,  as 
generally  accepted,  has  three  registers.  The  lowest 
is  the  chest,  the  middle  the  falsetto  and  the  highest 
the  head.  In  the  male  voice  the  principal  register 
is  the  chest.  It  is  used  also  in  the  female  voice, 
but  not  to  so  great  an  extent.  The  middle  register, 
or  falsetto,  so  named  from  the  Latin  word  fauces 
signifying  throat,  is  common  to  both  sexes.  These 
tones  seem  to  be  formed  directly  in  the  throat.  The 
highest  or  head  register  is  entirely  useless  to  male 
vocalists,  excepting  to  bnffo  or  comic  singers. 
Among  the  negro  minstrels  men  In  women's  attire 
often  come  on  the  stage  and  sing  what  is  termed 
soprano.  These  give  their  tones  from  the  head 
register.  The  upper  register  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  female  voice.  This  last-named 
series  of  sounds  is  capable  of  great  extension.  By 
careful  practice  from  three  to  six  tones  may  be  add- 
ed to  the  voice. 

TIMBRES   OF    THE   VOICE. 

Beside  the  different  registers  of  the  voice  are  the 
diffsrent  timbres  or  varieties  of  sound  which  can  be 
given  in  each  register.  The  most  easily  distin- 
guished are  these  two,  viz. :  the  sombre  or  grave 
timbre,  and  the  open  and  clear  timbre.  Many  vo- 
calist use  the  same  timbre  continually  without 
regard  to  the  sentiment  of  the  piece  they  are  exe- 
cuting. When  the  open  timbre  is  used  in  the 
falsetto  register  the  voice  sounds  like  that  of  a 
child.  The  two  above  named  are  not  all  the  varie- 
ties of  timbre  which  a  singer  can  give.  They  are 
as  various  as  the  shading  which  the  artist  uses  in 
painting  a  picture.  The  correct  use  of  timbre  is  the 
most  important  aid  to  singing  with  expression  ;  and 
this  last  depends  almost  entirely  npon  the  talent 
and  genius  of  the  singer. 

WHY   THE   ITALIAN   IS   THE    MOST   MUSICAL 

LANGUAGE. 
The  first  care  of  a  teacher  is  to  instruct  a  pupil 
to  produce  a  pure  tone.  This  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  a  loud  tone,  which  ignorant  people 
are  apt  to  consider  the  great  requisite.  The  lan- 
guage most  favorable  for  producing  a  round  pure 
tone  is  the  soft  melodious  Italian.  In  th*  Italian 
most  of  the  words  end  in  vowels,  as  in  this  phrase 
from  the  opera  /  Puritani.  "  Quila  vocesua  suave," 
which  translated  reads  :  "  It  was  here  in  accents 
sweetest,"  Every  word  in  the  above  Italian  line 
ends  in  a  vowel.  The  words  in  the  English  and 
German  languages  end  largely  in  consonants, and  are 
about  equally  difficult  for  melodious  singing.  Sing- 
ing is  accomplished  by  the  opened  mouth.  Where 
words  end  in  consonants,  the  mouth  has  to  be 
closed  to  give  the  pronunciation  :  and  this  mars  the 
music.  We  illustrate  by  the  phrase  "  The  Lord 
hath."  The  word  "  hath  "  ends  harshly,  cuts  off 
the  music  too  quickly,  and  that  with  a  sort  of  siss- 
ing  accent.  The  reader  may  try  it.  The  French  is 
quite  antagonistic  to  the  producing  of  a  tone  that  is 
not  decidedly  nasal. 

AMERICAN   VOICES. 

The  American  women  are  becoming  noted  as 
possessing  the  best  natural  voices  in  the  world.  At 
all  the  great  musical  centres  of  Europe  they  are 
recognized  as  among  the  leading  artists  notwith- 
standing the  frequent  disguise  of  an  Italian  name. 
They  are  the  most  refined  and  sympathetic  of 
women,  and  hence  their  singing  partakes  of  their 
character.  The  time  is  not  distant  when  a  singer 
will  receive  recognition  among  us  without  the  inev- 
itable trip  to  Europe.  Then  many  more  artists 
will  not  be  afraid  to  say,  as  our  two  eminent  prime 
donne,  Clara  Louise  Kellogg  and  Emma  C.  Thursby, 
have  said :  "  We  learned  our  art  in  our  native  land.' 
Milan  is  the  great  point  in  Italy  for  vocal  instruc- 
tion. A  short  time  since,  it  is  said,  there  were  over 
two  hundred  American  girls  pursuing  vocal  studies 
in  that  city  alone.     There  are,  as   usually  classed, 
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BIX  different  kinds  of  voices,  three  in  men  and  three 
in  women,  as  tabulated  below  : 

Woman.  Man. 

High  voice Soprano.  Tenor. 

Middle  voice Mezzo-soprano.  Baritone. 

Low  voice Contralto.  Bass. 

Where  the  veice  in  woman  is  exceedingly  high  it 
is  termed  the  high  soprano  or  soprano  sopra  acuta, 
and  in  man  the  counter  tenor.  Most  of  the  voices, 
both  in  women  and  in  men,  are  the  mezzo-sopranos 
and  baritones. 

THE    SOPRAHO   VOICE. 

No  one  bind  of  voice  has  all  the  most  desirable 
qualities.  The  voices  of  men  are  naturally  more 
even  than  those  of  women  both  in  speaking  and 
singing.  The  high  soprano  voice  of  women  must 
necessarily  be  the  leading  voice  in  all  concerted 
music,  since  it  carries  the  air  or  theme  of  the  piece. 
As  has  been  poetically  observed,  "  it  is  like  the 
silver  lining  to  the  cloud,  its  brilliancy  gives  a 
crowning  charm  to  the  heavy  mass  beneath."  The 
most  arduous  work  rests  on  the  soprano,  and  there- 
fore it  generally  receives  the  greatest  compensation. 
Jenny  Lind,  Adelina  Patti,  Nillson,  Kellogg  and 
Thursby  are  high  sopranos.  Parepa  Rosa  was  also 
a  high  soprano  ;  her  voice  phenomenal,  a  canary 
bird's  enlarged  to  that  of  a  swan  ;  she  weighed  325 
pounds  I  certainly  not  a  light  soprano.  It  is  the 
brilliancy  of  its  high  notes  in  the  upper  or  head 
register  that  distinguishes  the  soprano,  for  frequent- 
ly even  contraltos  can  sing  as  high.  The  celebrat- 
ed Malibran  had  three  full  octaves  in  her  voice,  and 
Albani  nearly  equalled  that,  and  both  of  them  were 
contralto^.  The  range  of  Malibran  was  from  D  in 
alt.  to  D  on  the  third  line  in  the  bass.  In  private 
singing  her  range  was  even  greater.  Albani's 
range  was  only  a  little  less,  viz.  :  from  E  flat  in 
the  bass  to  C  sharp.  It  was  the  quality  of  their 
voices  that  determined  the  kind  of  voice  which  be- 
longed to  them.  Mezzo-sopranos  have  more  full- 
ness on  the  falsetto  or  middle  register  of  the  voice, 
but  their  compass  is  more  limited.  The  lower  or 
chest  register  of  the  contralto  is  deep  and  full,  but 
the  upper  notes  lack  the  beauty  and  brilliancy  of 
the  soprano. 

THE    TENOR    VOICE. 

Like  the  high  soprano  in  woman,  the  tenor  or 
high  voice  in  men  is  most  rare  and  highly  prized. 
The  possessor  of  a  gennine  tenor  may  congratulate 
himself  for  he  is  treated  in  the  musical  world  with 
the  deference  due  only  a  king.  The  baritone  is  the 
voice  more  commonly  found.  It  has  many  of  the 
beauties  of  both  the  tenor  and  basso.  It  is  higher 
and  more  easily  managed  than  the  basso,  and  there- 
fore of  more  use.  Of  late  the  musical  composers 
are  throwing  the  basso  voices  aside  from  their 
operas.  The  basso,  like  the  contralto,  is  weighty 
and  great  in  volume.  Both  are  unwieldly,  wanting 
in  flexibility,  but  give  the  majestic  solemn  fnass  of 
sound  that  is  all  important  in  concerted  pieces. 
Most  people  are  surprised  when  told  that  they  are 
not  heard  so  far,  do  not  possess  the  carrying  power 
of  the  tenor  nor  the  soprano.  Among  the  curiosi- 
ties of  sound  it  is  said  that  if  a  thousand  men  are 
singing  and  one  woman  and  she  a  light,  higli 
soprano,  at  a  certain  distance  the  united  voices  of 
the  thousand  men  will  not  be  heard  at  all,  while 
that  one  wmman  will  be  so  and  distinctly.  Such  is 
the  carrying  power  of  the  light  female  voice.  In 
like  manner  birds  may  be  heard  nearly  a  mile, 
while  the  heavier  sound  of  the  fall  of  a  stone  wall 
may  not  be  at  one-quarter  the  distance. 

FLEXIBILITY   OF   VOICE. 

Next  in  importance  to  tone  is  flexibility  of  voice. 
Some  individuals  are  naturally  gifted  in  this  re- 
spect. The  most  difficult  effect  to  produce  in  sing- 
ing is  the  trill.  This  is  the  rapid  passing  from  one 
note  to  the  next.  Some  singers  have  naturally  such 
great  flexibility  that  they  seem  to  have  been  born 
like  the  birds  with  the  trill  in  their  throats.  Oth- 
ers acquire  it  only  by  long  and  painful  labor,  and 
some  can  never  acquire  it.  One  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  our  singers,  one  of  world-wide  renown,  told 
us  that  she  labored  for  three  years,  often  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  at  the  apparently  insurmountable 
difficulties  ere  she  could  acquire  the  trill. 

A  valued  writer  upon  the  voice  says;  "The  trill 
can  never  be  perfected  by  simply  articulating  two 
tones,  with  gradually  increasing  rapidity  up  to  the 
highest  degree  possible.  This,  it  is  true,  resembles 
the  trill,  is  often  substituted  for  it  and  is  known  as 
the  '  trillo  lento'  or  slow  trill ;  but  the  perfect  trill 
or  shake,  must  be  produced  by  vibration  not  direct- 
ly and  entirely  under  the  control  of  muscular  action, 
and  is  likewise  attended   with  a  literal  shaking  of 


the  larynx."  Madame  Parepa  Rosa  with  her  superb 
voice  was  never  able  to  acquire  the  true  trill ;  and 
so  in  her  favorite  song  "The  Nightingale's  Trill," 
she  gave  only  the  "  trillo  lento." 

EXPRESSION    THE    SOUL    OF   MUSIC. 

Tone  and  flexibility  are  but  the  mechanical 
means  for  producing  music.  Without  expi-ession, 
which  is  the  soul  of  music,  the  most  perfect  tone 
and  the  finest  execution  would  eventually  tire  the 
listener.  The  power  to  sing  with  deep  and  lively 
feeling  is  not  acquired  but  is  the  gift  of  the  individ- 
ual. The  singer  with  genius  sings  as  tlie  birds 
sing,  as  though  she  loved  it,  from  eut  ^he  fullness 
of  her  heart ;  and  unless  she  so  impresses  the  hearer 
she  cannot  be  a  great  songstress. 

THE    GREAT   JOTS    OP    LIFE. 

The  great  joys  of  life  arise  from  following  the 
occupations  and  arts  for  which  nature  has  given  us 
an  especial  adaptation.  Many  who  possess  a  natu- 
ral love  for  music,  often  possess,  without  knowing 
it,  voices  that  can  be  so  developed  as  to  render 
them  beautiful  singers. 

How  soul-entrancing  is  music  rendered  with  feel- 
ing and  with  power  !  What  a  relief  to  human  woe  ! 
While  it  perishes  at  the  very  moment  of  its  crea- 
tion and  on  the  very  spot  of  its  origin,  it  remains 
among  the  most  blissful  of  memories,  imperishable, 
eternal. 


Rousseau. 

HIS    DEBUT    4S     A    MUSICIAN. 

A  writer  in  Harper's  Magazine  says  : — 

Rousseau  was  twenty-one  years  old  when,  finding 
himself  at  Lausanne  and  out  of  pocket,  he  set  up  as 
a  "  singing  teacher  from  Paris ;  "  and  feeling  a  pre- 
tender's shame  (for  he  could  not  so  much  as  read  an 
air  at  sight),  he  made  an  anagram  of  his  name,  and 
called  himself  Vaussore,  so  that,  having  previously 
champed  his  religion  and  his  country,  there  was 
very  little  left  of  his  identity.  This  disguise  seemed 
to  increase  his  audacity,  for  he  not  onlj'  gave  him- 
self out  as  a  composer,  but  actually  composed  a  con- 
certed piece,  which  he  offered  for  performance  to  an 
amateur,  a  law  professor,  M,  De  Treytorens,  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  giving  private  musical  enter- 
tainments. To  the  result  of  a  fortnight's  original  if 
not  honest  labor  on  this  piece  Rousseau  appended, 
as  a  minuet,  a  street  air.  minus  the  words,  of  which 
he  remembered  the  arrangement,  made  by  a  former 
musical  acquaintance.  On  the  eventful  evening — 
but  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  not  quoting  his  own 
description  : 

"  The  performers  having  assembled,  I  bustle 
about,  explaining  to  each  the  nature  of  the  move- 
ment, the  manner  in  which  the  piece  should  be  ex- 
ecuted, the  parts  to  be  repeated.  They  tune  their 
instruments  for  five  or  six  minutes,  which  seem  to 
me  so  many  ages.  At  length,  all  being  ready,  with 
a  grand  paper  roll  I  give  m)'  conductor's  stand  the 
two  or  three  taps  of  Attention!  Their  noise  ceases. 
1  gravely  begin  to  beat  the  measure,  and  they  com- 
mence. *  *  *  No,  never  since  the  existence  of 
French  operas  was  there  ever  heard  such  a  chari- 
vari ;  whatever  may  have  been  thought  of  my  pre- 
tended talent,  the  effect  was  worse  than  anybody 
seemed  to  expect.  The  musicians  were  choking 
with  laughter  ;  the -audience  stared  and  would  fain 
have  stopped  their  ears,  but  there  was  no  help  for 
them.  My  rascally  orchestia,  intent  on  fun-making, 
rasped  away  to  split  the  ears  of  a  deaf  man.  I  had 
the  endurance  to  keep  straight  on,  sweating  great 
drops,  it  is  true,  but  restrained  by  shame  from  giv- 
ing up  and  taking  to  ray  heels.  By  way  of  consol- 
ation I  heard  those  present  whisper  in  each  other'^ 
ears,  or  rather  in  mine:  'This  is  altogether  insuf- 
ferable ! '  another,  '  What  Bedlamite  music  ! '  n 
third,  'What  a  fiends'  Sabbath!'  Poor  Jean 
Jacques  !  little  didst  thou  in  that  cruel  moment  an- 
ticipate the  day  when,  before  the  King  of  France 
and  all  his  court,  thy  sounds  would  excite  murmurs 
of  surprise  and  applause,  and  when  in  all  the  boxes 
around  thee  the  most  lovely  women  would  say  to 
each  other,  with  suppressed  voices,  '  What  charm- 
ing sounds  ! '  '  What  enchanting  music  ! '  '  Every 
one  of  those  songs  goes  to  the  heart  I " 

But  his  cup  of  retribution  was  not  full  till  the 
stolen  minuet  began  to  be  heard,  which  put  the 
audience  in  a  good  humor,  and  drew  forth  the  most 
flattering  remarks  on  the  great  promise  shown  in 
it.  The  mortified  conductor,  had  he  declared  all, 
must  have  confessed  himself  unable  to  follow  the 
execution  at  any  point,  to  jndge  whether  the  parts 
he  had  himself  composed  were  well  or  ill  played. 


Parisian  Notes. 

(Correspondence  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin.) 

Paris,  Nov.  21,  1878. — In  my  last  letter  I  prom- 
ised to  give  some  account  of  my  visit  to  the  Con- 
servatoire de  Musique.  It  is  a  very  large  building, 
occupying  about  a  Philadelphia  square,  and  it  has 
a  very  large  courtyard,  where  you  are  fairly  deaf- 
ened by  the  variety  of  musical  noises  issuing  from 
the  different  class-rooms — and  indiscriminate  dis- 
blending  of  organ,  piano,  violin,  harp,  trombone 
and  bugle,  rather  discordant  to  the  listener. 

The  occasion  of  the  visit  was  the  yearly  examina- 
tion of  applicants  for  admi-=.sion  to  the  institution. 
The  examination  was  held  in  the  hall,  which  is 
fitted  for  concerts.  The  applicants  were  passed  in 
one  by  one  ;  each  one  played  a  morceau  and  then 
passed  out  again.  They  numbered  about  forty,  and 
ranged  in  age  from  eight  to  twenty  years.  "They 
all  looked  as  if  preparing  for  an  execution  d  la 
Guillotine  instead  of  one  d  la  Piauo. 

This  magnificent  institution  is  supported  entirely 
by  the  Government,  the  tuition  being  free.  Am- 
broise  Thomas,  the  eminent  composer,  whose  op- 
eras, Mignon  and  Hamlet,  are  °o  well  known  in 
America,  is  the  musical  director,  and  some  of  the 
greatest  names  in  the  musical  world  have  been 
graduates  of  this  institution. 

There  are  many  novelties  in  Paris  just  now,  one 
being  an  improvisatore  named  Louis  Collin.  Give 
this  artist  any  theme  whatever  :  he  improvises  on 
it  in  the  most  wonderful  manner.  Glowino-  lan- 
guage, terse  diction  and  a  happy  faculty  of  always 
hitting  and  keeping  the  key-note  combine  to  make 
him  quite  an  extraordinary  man.  Another  unique 
attraction  is  an  artist  named  Th^s,  at  the  Skating 
Theatre  on  the  Rue  Blanche.  He  will  execute  for 
you  in  five  minutes  a  painting  in  oil,  and  one  ■vhich 
is  not  badly  done  either;  he  certainly  has  the 
knack  of  working  rapidly,  and  what  adds  to  his 
popularity,  every  visitor  on  leaving  is  presented  by 
Mr.  ThSs  with  one  of  the  pictures.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  say  that  he  is  very  attractive  to  the  Paris- 
ian public. 

This  week  at  the  Opera.  Faust,  Poli/eucte,  with  all 
its  splendor  of  cast  and  scenery,  and '.Ro6«-(  le  Dia- 
lile,  were  given,  and  also  Les  Huguenots.  Meyerbeer 
is  ever  a  favorite  here,  his  music  and  plots  suiting 
the  peculiar  taste  of  the  Parisians.  At  present  they 
are  waiting  anxiously  for  the  production  of  a  new 
opera  by  Leon  Vasseur,  the  well-known  composer 
of  Ze  Timhale  d'Argent,  which  throws  Offenbach  in 
the  shade.  The  name  of  the  last  work,  Le  Droit  de 
Signeur,  is  also  considered  doubtful  in  morals. 

At  the  Pasdeloup  Concert  much  really  good  mu- 
sic was  given — Beethoven's  Symphony  in  A  and 
the  E  flat  Symphony  of  Schumann  being  the  choice 
selections.  The  Schumann  Symphony,  sometimes 
called  the  Rhenish,  was  performed  finely.  It  is 
certainly  the  most  popular,  if  not  the  best  of  that 
great  master's  instrumental  works.  Some  curious 
music  by  Saint-Saens,  a  Bacchanale  to  a  new  opera 
of  his,  was  also  played.  If  Berlioz  had  chosen  a 
successor  in  the  wierd  and  grotesque,  an  odd  mixt- 
ure, but  perfectly  characte.istic  of  that  roaster. 
Saint  Saens,  without  doubt,  would  have  been  his 
choice.  Such  commingling  of  chords,  such  peculiar 
effects  in  instrumentation,  and  above  all,  such 
marked  realism,  make  him  worthy  the  mantle  of  the 
great  Berlioz. 


Musical  Correspondence. 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  4.  Your  correspondent,  much 
to  his  regret,  could  not  be  present  at  Mr.  C.  H.  Jarvis's 
second  soir6e.  The  programme  was  an  inviting  one,  for 
he  was  assisted  by  two  of  our  best  instrumentalists :  Mr. 
H.  Schneider,  clarinet,  and  Mr.  L.  Engelke,  violoncello. 
The  three  aitists  played  Beethoven's  Trio,  Op.  11,  B  flat, 
we  are  told  and  can  rea<lily  believe,  with  tine  effect. 

A  series  of  soirees  are  being  given  by  Messrs.  Wm. 
Stoll  and  Alfred  Barili  inNatatorium  Hall.  The  second 
on  December  3d,  was  well  attended  and  much  enjoyed. 
Mr.  Barili  (son  of  Ettore  Barili,  the  master  of  his  sister 
Adelina  Patti)  is  a  pianist  of  excellent  abilities.  His 
playing  is  highly  attractive  from  its  breadth  and  warmth 
of  style.  He  has  vim  and  d,ash,  but  is  not  deficient  in 
delicacy  and  tenderness.  Mr.  Stoll  is  well  known  in 
our  musical  circles,  and  should  have  a  national  reputa- 
tion were  his  merits  more  widely  known.  His  rendering 
of  Vieuxtemps'  Fantasia  Appassionata  was  marked  by 
just  intonation,  pure  tone,  large  expression  and  brilliant 
execution.  As  we  had  not  heard  him  in  a  Solo  for  some 
time  we  were  glad  to  observe  a  steady  progress  and  im- 
provement. Both  these  young  gentlemen  opened  the 
concert  wit;  a  Sonata,  Op.  21,  by  Gade,  which  revealed 
a  fluent  melody  and  free  treatment  not  before  expert- 
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enced  by  us  in  the  music  of  the  Danish  composer. 

Musical  matters  are  in  a  quiescent  state  with  us  and 
there  is  but  little  for  your  correspondent  to  say  just 
now.  Americcs. 


Philadelphia,  Dec.  9, 1878.  The  Orpheus  Club  gave 
its  first  concert  last  Saturday  evening,  when  Musical 
Fund  Hall  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity  with  a 
fashionable  audience  such  as  these  concerts  always 
draw.  The  club  was  assisted  by  Miss  Emily  Winant,  of 
New  Tork,  soloist,  and  a  number  of  ladies  who  kindly 
volunteered  to  assist  in  the  rendering  of  choruses  for 
mixed  voices.  Mr.  Michael  H.  Cross  still  remains  the 
leader,  and  he  is  by  far  the  best  in  this  line  that  can  be 
found.  He  seems  able  to  present  the  Club  in  the  best 
possible  light  and  deserves  much  praise  for  his  careful 
training  and  drilling,  making  the  utmost  out  of  the 
material  he  has  to  work  with.  But  unfortunately  the 
oiaterial  is  not  of  the  best.  The  trouble  still  exists 
which  has  always  been  and  is  the  fault  or  rather  mis- 
fortune of  nil  our  male  choruses  -the  weakness  so 
apparent  among  the  Tenors.  This  was  less  noticeable 
m  the  four-part  songs  with  the  female  voices,  but  in  the 
male  chorus  alone  there  was  too  much  strain  upon  the 
Tenor  parts.  The  Basses  were  effective  and  even,  but 
could  not  show  their  fine  power  for  fear  of  overpower- 
ing the  Tenors. 

The  programme  was  a  pleasing  but  light  one,  embrac- 
ing Glees,  Madrigals  and  Fart-Songs  by  Macfarren, 
Schubert,  Smart  and  others.  It  could  hardly  be  con- 
sidered such  as  the  Orpheus  ought  to  be  able  to  give 
after  all  these  years  of  practice,  or  such  as  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  from  a  club  of  such  pretension.  If  they 
are  never  going  to  get  beyond  this  style— and  we  fear 
they  never  will— they  certainly  cannot  hope  to  claim 
very  high  rank  as  a  male  chorus.  They  may  perhaps 
know  their  audiences  better  than  we  do,  and  might  fail 
to  attract  such  numbers,  were  they  to  give  us  some  of 
the  really  good  German  music.  If  the  object  is  to  fill 
every  seat  and  have  the  room  crowded,  then  certainly 
they  succeed,  but  we  feel  that  they  ought  at  least  to  try 
and  make  some  advance  after  seven  years,  and  not  re- 
main stationary.  The  Fart-songs  with  female  voices 
were  better  rendered,  and  one  by  Macfarren,  with  Ten- 
nyson's words  "  Break,  break,  break,"  was  given  very 
acceptably.  "We  hope  this  female  chorus  will  be  per- 
manently joined  to  the  club,  for  it  will  give  strength  to 
the  organization  and  enable  them  to  enter  fields  hitherto 
closed  against  them. 

Miss  Winant  sang  an  Aria  from  "  Mitrane,"  an  opera 
by  Rossi— a  very  poor  selection  for  such  a  concert — 
"  Qnando  a  te  lieta,"  from  "Faust"  and  Sullivan's 
'*  Lost  Chord."  Her  voice  possesses  much  power,  but  is 
lacking  in  sympathetic  quality  and  apparently 
gave  little  pleasure,  the  applause  having  rather  the 
tinge  of  compliment  than  of  delight.  If  it  were  thought 
necessary  to  go  out  of  our  own  city  for  a  "  star,"  it  was 
a  pity  that  one  of  greater  magnitude  was  not  obtained- 

Apart  from  this  concert  we  have  been  insufferably 
dull  in  the  music  line.  The  future,  we  hope,  may  bring 
us  a  little  more.  ^V"e  understand  the  opera  will  return 
for  a  few  evenings  this  month,  which  may  brighten 
things  up.  OCTATius. 
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Notice.  This  number  brings  the  present 
Volume  of  our  Journal  to  a  close,  thereby  con- 
cluding what  we  may  call  its  Second  Series,  of 
over  twenty  years,  during  which  time  it  has 
been  published  by  Messrs.  Oliver  Ditson 
&  Co.  Instead  of  the  usual  four  music 
pages,  it  contains  the  Title  page  and  Index 
for  the  past  two  years,  less  three  months, 
paged  continuously  to  be  bound  in  one. 

The  first  number  ot  Volume  XXXIX,  dated 
January  4,  1879,  will  bear  the  imprint  of  our 
new  publishers,  Messrs.  Houghton,  Osgood  & 
Co.,  and  will  be  issued  some  time  in  advance 
of  date  (probably  this  very  week)  and  very 
widely  circulated  in  answer  to  the  call  for 
"  specimens." 

Subscriptions  (at  |2.50  per  annum),  and 
Advertisements,  should  be  sent  to  Houghton, 
Osgood  &  Co.,  220  Devonshire  St.,  Boston. 


Concert  Review. 

Harvard  Musical  Association.  The  fourteenth 
season  of  the  Symphony  Concerts  has  actually  be- 
gan (Thursday,  Dec.  5),  and  though  with  tardy 
and  very  moderate  encouragement  financially,  yet 
with  an  artistic  success  most  flattering. 

Overture  to  "  St.  Paul " Mendelssohn 

Piano- Forte  Concerto,  No.  B,  in  E  flat,  Op.  73, 

Beetboven 
William  H.  Sherwood. 
Overture  to  "  Jessonda" Spohr 


Grand  Organ  Fantaisie  and  Fugue,  in  G-  minor. 

Bach 
(Arranged  hy  Liszt  for  the  Piano-forte.) 
William  H.  Sherwood. 
Symphony  in  G  (composed  on  receiving  the  hono- 
rary degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  at  Oxford,  in 

nm Haydn 

Adagio  and  Allegro  spiritoso— Adagio  cantahile 
— Minuetto— Presto. 
Reiter-Marsch  in  C,  transcribed  for  orchestra, 

Schubert-Liszt 

Both  programme  and  performance  seem  to  have 
given  universal  pleasure  ;  in  testimony  whereof  we 
are  disposed  to  let  some  of  the  other  critics  speak 
for  us.  In  the  Daily  Advertiser,  for  instance,  we 
read  the  following,  to  all  of  which  we  say  Amen  ! 
except  to  one  thing  said  about  the  Bach  fugue 
having  "the  least  possible  relation  to  human 
thought  and  feeling  "  : 

The  first  symphony  concert  in  the  Harvard  course 
was  given  yesterday  afternoon  and  made  an  excel- 
lent beginning  for  the  series,  both  in  the  character 
of  the  programme  and  in  the  quality  of  the  per- 
formance. The  bill  was  made  up  of  happily  con- 
trasted numbers,  each  of  which  was  worthy  and 
none  of  which  was  dull.  There  was  something  to 
satisfy  nearly  every  taste  in  classical  music,  the 
religious  and  rather  severe  overture  to  "  St.  Paul " 
being  set  at  one  end  of  the  bill,  and  the  brilliant 
"  Reiter  Marsch"  of  Schubert  at  the  other,  with 
Spohr's  sparkling  "Jessonda"  overture  in  the  midst, 
and  Bach's  organ  fantaisie  and  fugue  in  G  minor, 
arranged  for  the  pianoforte  by  Liszt,  for  the  satis- 
faction of  those  highly-cultivated  listeners  who  en- 
joy the  elaborated  musical  forms  which  bear  the 
least  possible  relation  to  human  thought  and  feeling. 
The  highest  worth  of  the  programme,  however,  lay 
in  the  Haydn  symphony  in  G-,  known  as  "  The  Ox- 
ford," and  in  Beethoven's  piano  concerto  No.  6,  in 
E-flat.  The  former  of  these  compositions  has  been 
played  but  once  before  at  these  concerts,  and  it 
proves  worthy  of  many  repetitions,  being  stamped 
nnmistakably  with  the  marks  of  Haydn's  gracious 
and  fluent  genius.  The  first  movement  is  especial- 
ly fine,  the  principal  theme  upon  which  it  is  built 
having  a  noble  dignity  and  beauty,  and  being 
worked  up  with  immense  variety  and  ingenuity. 
The  Adagio  is  sweet  and  tender,  if  not  especially 
elevated  ;  the  Minuetto  extremely  gay,  and  even 
the  Finale  Presto,  the  melody  of  which  in  its  origi- 
nal statement  is  rather  trivial,  is  developed  to  a 
strong  and  spirited  conclusion.  The  Beethoven 
concerto  op.  73,  is  simply  at  the  head  of  works  of 
its  order,  as  Beethoven's  violin  concerto  is  the  first 
of  its  kind.  It  cannot  be  heard  too  often,  especially 
when  it  receives  such  an  interpretation  as  that 
given  by  Mr.  Sherwood  yesterday  afternoon.  Over 
this  artist's  performance  it  is  easy  and  just  to  be 
enthusiastic,  his  playing  being  characterized  by 
steady  sustained  power  without  extravagance,  and 
by  refined  feeling  without  affectation.  The  great 
difficulties  of  the  concerto  were  met  without  appar- 
ent eifoi't,  and  its  many  phases  expressed  with  equal 
sensitiveness  and  vigor.  In  the  performance  of  the 
Bach  fantaisie  and  fugue  Mr.  Sherwood  displayed 
his  technical  thoroughness  and  skill  in  another 
way,  which  was  equally  marked,  if  not  equally 
important. 

The  orchestra  was,  if  anything,  a  little  larger 
than  it  has  usually  been  at  the  opening  of  the  sea- 
son, Mr.  C.  N.  Allen  sitting  in  the  seat  of  honor 
among  the  first  violinists,  and  Mr.  Eichler  havinsr 
his  usual  post  among  the  seconds.  It  seems  to  us 
but  fair  to  say  that  all  the  orchestral  work  of  the 
concert  was  done  in  a  conscientious,  vigorous  and 
accurate  style,  which  did  credit  to  the  musicians 
and  to  Mr.  Zerrahn's  leadership.  Strength  and 
earnestness  were  certainly  the  leading  features  of 
the  performance,  while  a  more  than  respectable  de 
gree  of  finish  was  also  attained. 

And    here 
Oazelte : 


speaks    the    critic   of    the 


The  Harvard  Musical  Association  gave  their  first 
concert  of  the  season  at  Music  Hall  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  and  if  the  concerts  that  are  to  come  were 
fairly  foreshadowed  by  this  initial  performance,  the 
series  will  not  only  prove  generally  satisfactory, 
but  wholly  creditable.  The  programme  was  well 
selected  and  interesting,  and  the  orchestra  did  it 
ample  justice.  Taken  altogether,  the  concert  was 
the  best  we  have  had  at  the  hands  of  the  organiza- 
tion in  some  years,  and  if  the  other  concerts  do  not 
fall  below  the  admirable  standard  established  at  the 
outset,  there  will  be  but  little  if  any  cause  for  fault- 
finding save  that  of  a  hypercritical  nature.  After 
the  "  mixed  "  concerts  that  have  hitherto  prevailed 
through  the  season,  a  pleasant  relief  was  afforded 
in  the  enjoyment  provided  by  this  excellently-bal- 
anced programme.  The  orchestra  is  in  the  main 
the  same  as  that  of  last  season,  Mr.  C.  N.  Allen 
leading  the  violins  instead  of  Mr.  August  Fries. 
The  playing  of  the  orchestra  gave  every  evidence 
of  careful  rehearsing  and  judicious  directing 
throughout.  The  violins  were  unusually  effective, 
and  their  work  was  distinguished  by  exceptional 
spirit  and  efficiency.  The  horns,  which  came  prom- 
inently forward  in  the  selections,  were  also  in  ex- 
cellent hands.  The  concert  opened  with  Mendels- 
sohn's "  St  Paul  "  overture,  which  was  given  with 
fine  breadth  of  style  and  appropriateness  of  color. 
Spohr's  refined  and  beautiful  overture  to  "Jesson- 
da "  was  charmingly  interpreted,  and  here  the  wind 
instruments  are  to  be  warmly  commended  for  the 
delicate  precision  with  which  they  acquitted  them- 
selves. Haydn's  "Oxferd"  Symphony,  a  noble 
work,  abounding  in  vigor,  strength  and  beauty,  was 
the  severest  test  to  which  the  orchestra  was  put; 
but  here  again  its  efforts  call  only  for  praise.  The 
opening  movement  of  the  "  Oxford  "  symphony  is 
large  and  earnest  in  style,  remarkably  solid  in  ef- 
fect— when  it  is  considered  that  there  are  no  clari- 
nets, no  trombones,  and  but  two  horns  in  the  score, 
and  shows  that  impressive  mastery  in  treatment 
which  unmistakably  characterizes  the  more 
thoughtful  work  of  the  great  trio  of  which  Haydn 
was  the  first  in  point  of  time.  In  the  scores  of  this 
era  the  instrument  was  valued  as  an  individuality, 
and  its  peculiar  character  was  never  lost  sight  of 
as  it  is  in  the  more  modern  school.  Flutes,  oboes 
and  bassoons  invariably  spoke  the  language  that 
belongs  to  them,  and  were  not  merely  used  as  fac- 
tors in  producing  a  certain  sonority  in  combination. 
This  method  of  using  the  wind  instruments  is  par- 
ticularly noticeable  in  the  lovely  adagio  of  this 
symphony,  in  which  pure  melody  flows  steadily  on 
without  apparent  effort,  and  in  which  the  continui- 
ty of  idea  is  never  interrupted.  When  we  consider 
what  service  a  little  scrap  of  melody  is  made  to 
perform  in  these  days,  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  buried  under  loads  of  harmony,  clung  to 
with  an  almost  despairing  perseverance,  we  are  all 
the  more  astonished  at  the  melodic  resources  of 
these  old  masters,  who  poured  out  their  exquisite 
thoughts  as  lavishly  as  though  they  considered 
their  fount  inexhaustible.  This  movement  was 
beautifully  interpreted  by  the  orchestra,  as  was 
also  the  minuet,  which  is  more  fiery  and  more 
elaborate  in  its  scoring  than  is  customary  with 
Haydn  in  similar  movements.  The  finale,  fascinat- 
ingly dainty  in  its  principal  themes,  and  remarka- 
bly fine  in  the  instrumentation  of  its  more  serious 
moments,  was,  in  most  essentials,  the  happiest  efi'ort 
of  the  orchestra.  Schubert's  "  Reiter-March  "  in  C, 
scored  by  Liszt,  brought  the  concert  to  an  end.  The 
soloist  was  Mr.  W.  H.  Sherwood,  who  played  Beet- 
hoven's piano  concerto  in  E  flat.  No.  5,  and  Liszt's 
arrangement  of  Bach's  grand  organ  Fantaisie  and 
Fugue  in  G  minor.  The  concerto  was  performed 
with  masterly  power.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to 
say  that  Mr.  Sherwood's  technique  was  fully  equal 
to  the  demands  made  upon  it.'  It  is  not  often  that 
a  more  artistic  interpretation  of  this  grand  work  is 
heard,  and  we  fail  to  recall  a  more  refined,  a  more 
satisfying  example  of  Beethoven  playing  than  this 
by  Mr.  Sherwood.  Its  sentiment  was  always  app.'O- 
priate,  and  the  artist's  rendering  of  it  always  man- 
ly. It  was  honest,  straightforward  piano-playing, 
marked  by  keen  sensibility,  the  ability  to  penetrate 
into  the  subtler  refinements  cf  a  work  of  this  mag- 
nitude, and  the  power  to  present  them  with  all 
clearness  and  appropriate  individuality.  In  the 
Bach  fugue,  which  calls  but  for  little  more  than 
thorough  technique  in  its  performance,  Mr.  Sher- 
wood's success  was  no  less  marked.  The  audience 
was  by  no  means  as  enthusiastic  in  its  recognition 
of  the  merits  of  this  concert  as  it  should  have  been. 
The  encouragement  of  applause  deservedly  be- 
stowed is  a  stimulus  to  exertion,  and  should  not  be 
withheld. 
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The  Traveller  follows  suit ; 

The  first  Symphony  Concert,  given  yesterday 
afternoon  in  the  Music  Hall,  did  much  to  dispel 
the  sullen  clouds  which  have  hung  over  the  repu- 
tation of  these  concerts,  according  lo  certain  phases 
of  popular  opinion.  The  programme  was  not  only 
of  sterling  quality,  but  arranged  with  tact ;  the 
selections  both  interesting  and  well  contrasted. 
The  orchestra,  with  Mr.  C.  N".  Allen  at  the  head  of 
the  first  violins,  was  somewhat  larger  than  last 
vear,  and  played,  upon  the  whole,  better  than  is 
usual  at  the  beginning  of  a  season.  The  violins, 
indeed,  showed  marked  improvement.  The  Associa- 
tion have  been  in  the  habit  of  opening  the  first 
concert  of  each  season  with  some  piece  character- 
istically significant  of  the  occasion.  In  the  palmy 
days  of  the  Symphony  Concerts,  when  the  Music 
Hall  used  to  be  crowded.  It  was  often  with  Beetho- 
ven's "  Consecration  of  the  House"  overture;  this 
time  it  was  Mendelssohn's  overture  to  "  St.  Paul," 
the  opening  phrase  of  which,  founded  on  the  choral, 
"  Sleepers,  walce,  the  voice  is  calling,"  sounded 
like  an  admonition  to  our  sluggish  public  to  rally 
once  more  around  the  flag  of  good  orchestral  music 
in  this  city.  By  the  way,  why  was  this  overture 
given  without  the  organ  part  ?  This  should  not 
have  been  omitted.  After  the  overture  Mr.  William 
H.  Sherwood  gave  what  must  be  called  emphati- 
cally one  of  the  finest  renderings  of  Beethoven's 
great  "  Emperor  "  concerto  that  have  been  heard 
in  our  city.  We  hear  that  Mr.  Sherwood  at  first 
hestitated  about  playing  this  concerto,  fearing  that 
the  amount  of  daily  work  on  his  hands,  and  the 
consequent  fatigue  would  prevent  his  being  in  con- 
dition to  do  justice  either  to  himself  or  to  the 
work.  Truly  it  is  not  a  task  to  enter  upon,  unless 
all  one's  powers  are  at  "concert  pitch."  But,  as 
Danton  said,  "  H  faut  de  I'audace,  et  encore  de  I'au- 
dace,  et  tonjours  de  I'audace;"  and  Mr.  Sherwood 
may  congratulate  himself  upon  the  result  of  his 
daring.  He  rose  to  the  full  height  of  the  glorious 
occasion,  and  it  seems  to  ns  that  we  have  never 
heard  him  play  quite  so  finely.  Men  cannot  always 
foretell  when  their  "grand  moments"  are  at  hand. 
The  opening  chords  of  the  "Jessonda"  overture, 
written  in  Spohr's  moodiest  vein,  threw  the  audi- 
ence rather  suddenly  down  from  the  bright,  sunny 
atmosphere  of  the  concerto  into  a  region  of  gloomy 
doubt ;  hut  the  little  intercalated  strains  of  Gipsy 
music  struck  the  key  note  of  a  happier  mood,  and 
the  composition  was  thoroughly  enjoyed.  The 
wind  instruments  did  better  in  the  hazardous  key 
of  E-flat  miner,  in  which  the  overture  begins,  than 
could  be  reasonably  expected,  and  false  intonation 
but  rarely  wounded  the  ear. 

The  second  part  of  the  concert  began  with  Liszt's 
transcription  of  the  Bach  G-minor  fantasia  and 
fugue  played  in  the  most  masterly  style  by  Mr. 
Sherwood.  Surely  this  young  pianist  has  already 
done  great  things,  and  what  is  best  is  that  he 
shows  no  signs  of  being  near  the  end  of  his  tether. 
He  approaches  a  composition  in  the  right  way ;  he 
not  only  plays  with  fire  and  enthusiasm,  which  is 
not  so  great  a  rarity  as  some  persons  seem  to  sup- 
pose, but  with  brains  and  thoughtful  consideration, 
which  is  a  very  great  rarity  indeed. 

Haydn's  "Oxford"  symphony  may  be  accounted 
a  novelty.  It  has  been  heard  here  only  once  be- 
fore, several  years  ago,  and  at  a  time  when,  if  we 
mistake  not,  an  undue  plethora  of  Haydn's  sym- 
phonies had  blunted  our  interest  in  the  genial  old 
master.  It  is  truly  an  admirable  work,  noble,  bril- 
liant, charming  and  exciting  by  turns.  The  stately, 
dignified  theme  of  the  first  movement,  with  its 
masterly  development,  the  tender,  simple  beauty  of 
the  adagio,  and  the  rollicking  fun  o^  Vn&  finale,  over- 
flowing with  animal  spirits,  but  not  boisterous  nor 
vulgar,  the  genial  unbending  of  a  mind  capable  of 
great  and  serious  thoughts,  rather  than  the  jollifi- 
cation of  a  boor — all  these  things  go  to  make  up  a 
work  of  singular  charm,  .one  which  cannot  grow 
stale  by  judicious  repetition.  The  orchestra  played 
it  more  than  fairly  well,  and  to  play  a  Haydn  or 
Mozart  symphony  well  is  no  joke.  'The  score  looks 
simple  and  easy  enough,  but  the  Leipzig  Gewand- 
haus  orchestra  have  generally  found  it  necessary 
to  give  more  rehearsing  to  a  Haydn  symphony 
than  to  the  most  imposing  scores  of  the  modern 
orchestral  thunderers. 

Schubert's  "  Reiter-Marsch,"  brilliantly,  if  per- 
haps a  trifle  too  finically,  scored  by  Liszt, 
brought  the  concert  to  a  close.  The  orchestra 
played  less  well,  to  our  thinking,  in  this  number 
than  in  the  others ;  it  seemed  to  ua,  indeed,  that 
Mr.  Zerrahn  took  the  tempo  a  thought  too  fast  — 
certainly  faster  than  the  orchestra  felt  themselves 
easily  at  home  in. 


The  concert,  as  a  whole,  was  a  gratifying  suc- 
cess, and  the  audience  was  larger,  and  plainly  in  a 
more  cheerful  and  sympathetic  frame  of  mind  than 
we  have  seen  them  for  some  time. 

Nor  does  the  Transcript  lag  behind  : 

None  could  have  heard  the  rich  strains  of  a  full 
orchestra  bursting  upon  the  ear  for  the  first  time 
this  season  without  a  feeling  of  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment that  it  was  well  to  support  this  institu- 
tion, with  all  its  shortcomings,  rather  thin  be  en- 
tirely destitute  of  such  music  in  the  foretold  day 
when  it  has  ceased  to  pay  to  brinar  a  symphony  or- 
chestra from  New  York,— not  that  it  was  originally 
necessary  that  Boston  should  be  reduced  to  pre- 
cisely this  "  Hobson's  choice,"  but  such  is  the  de 
facto  state  of  the  case.  The  programme  was  a  rich 
one,  opening  with  the  nobly  characteristie  overture 
to  Mendelssohn's  "  St.  Paul,"  elaborate  and  scho- 
larly, but  fused  with  the  true  fire,  and  uplifted  with 
genuine  religious  sentiment.  Then  followed  a 
memorable  performance  of  Beethoven's  concerto  in 
E-flat,  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Sherwood  at  the  pianoforte. 
The  pianist  must  have  surprised  all  his  warm- 
est admirers  by  the  masterful  poise  that  he  main- 
tained through  this  great  work,  the  unerring  artis- 
tic judgment  and  subtile  sympathy,  the  clear  intel- 
ligence and  unaffected  sentiment,  the  delicacy  and 
strength  combined  in  the  rarest  manner.  The 
supremely  beautiful  adagio  was  never  more  justly 
or  exquisitively  delivered;  the  recalling  of  Von 
Billow's  matchless  elastic  force  of  touch  onlj'  by 
the  rondo  finale  proved  that  neither  his  nor  any 
other  performer's  intcpretation  had  been  missed 
up  to  that  point. 


Wm.    H.    Sherwood  has    now   given   six  of  his 

promised  ten  Piano-forte  Recitals.     We  have  before 

spoken  of  the  first  two.     The   third   (Friday,  Nov. 

22)  had  for  programme  : 

Prelude  and  Fusjue,  No.  5,  D  major  ("  Well  Tem- 
pered CI  avicliorrt,") Bach 

Allegro  Feroce  (Concert  Etude),  Op.  105,  No.  2, 

Moscheles 

Sonata,  Op.  10,  No.  3,  D  major Beethoven 

Presto— Larp:o  e  mesto — Menuetto— Rondo. 
Allegro  Scherzando  (Fautaisie),  Op.  6, 

W.  H.  Sherwood 

Impromptu  in  A  flat.  Op.  142,  No.  2 Schubert 

Mephisto  Waltz  ("  Dance  in  the  vjllap:e  tavern,") 
from  Lenan's  "  Faust," . . .  .Franz-Llszt 

In  each  and  every  rendering  full  justice  was  done 
to  the  composition, — especially  the  Beethoven 
Sonata,  which  was  played  with  a  fine  insight  into, 
and  a  rare  power  to  express  its  poetic  inten- 
tions. 

In  the  fourth  prsgramme  (Nov.  29)  Mrs.  Sher- 
wood bore  a  part : 

f  Prelude  and  Fupcue  in  A  minor,  Peters'  Edition, 

J         No.  200 .' Bach 

1  Two   Fugues  in  G  major,  Peters'  Edition,  No. 

I         200 Bach 

Fautaisie,  C  minor  W.A.Mozart 

Mr.  Sherwood. 
"Variations  Serieuses,"  Op.  65,  D  minor, 

IVIendelssohu 
Mrs.  Sherwood. 

(  Imprnraptu,  Op.  29,  in  A  flat Chopin 

J  Nocturne,  Op.  48,  C  minor Chopin 

f  "Ende  vom  Lied,"  Op.  12.  No.  8 Schumann 

Rhapsodic  Hongroise,  No.  6 —  Liszt 

Mr.  Sherwood. 

The  Bach  Preludes  and  Fugues  were  given  with 
great  delicacy  and  nicety,  and  must  have  won  fresh 
audience  to  the  never  fading  beanty  of  that  kind  of 
music.  The  Mozart  Fautaisie  is  the  one  which 
commonly  precedes  and  leads  into  his  Sonata  in 
the  same  key.  Unless  verxi  well  rendered,  it  is  apt 
to  be  found  somewhat  dull  and  lengthy ;  but  Mr. 
Sherwood  got  at  the  life  of  it  and  made  it  interest- 
ing from  beginning  to  end. 

Mrs.  Sherwood's  performance  of  the  most  import- 
ant piano-forte  solo  work  of  Mendelssohn,  the  "  Va- 
riations Serieuses,"  was  most  creditable  to  her 
artistic  skill  and  taste  ;  the  contrasted  characters  of 
the  several  variations  were  brought  out  with  dis- 
crimination and  success.  It  is  a  composition  which 
wejdo  not  hear  too  often, — The  same  may  be  said 
of  that  wonderful  Nocturne  of  Chopin,  in  C  minor, 
Mr.  Sherwood's  rendering  of  which,  as  well  as  of 
the  Impromptu,  was  most  satisfactory ;  and  the 
serious  poetic  temper  of  Schumann's  "  End  of  the 
Song"  was  feelingly  conveyed.  Liszt  might  have 
been  satisfied  with  the  fire  and  brilliancy  with 
which  his  "  Hungarian  Rhapsody  "  was  rendered. 

December  6.     Sixth  Recital.     Programme : 


Preludes  and  Fugues,  C  minor.  Books  I  and  II 

("  Well-Tempered  Clavichord  ") Bach 

Senate,  Op.  14,  No.  2,  in  G  major Beethoven 

Allegro— Andante— Scherzo. 

Etude  in  C  minor,  Op.  10,  No.  12 Chopin 

Etude  in  B  flat,  Op.  10,  No.  11 Chopin 

Mr.  Sherwood. 
"  In  der  Nacht,"  No.  5  (Fantaisie  Stuecke), 

Op.  12 Schumann 

"  Traumeswirren,"  No.  7,  (Fantaisie-Stuecke), 

Schumann 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Sherwood. 

"  Valse  Noble," C.  F.  Weitzmann 

(Played  by  Carl  Tausig,  at  his  concerts  in 

Germany). 

Mr.  Sherwood. 

Mr.  Sherwood  shows  a  wise  regard  for  the  sound 
musical  culture  of  the  public, — or  at  least  the  edu- 
cation of  its  taste — by  opening  each  of  these  read- 
ings with  choice  things  of  Bach.  It  is  well  that  he 
has  both  the  power  and  will  to  do  it.  We  are  sure 
that  the  enjoyment  of  them  steadily  increases  ;  that 
they  make  new  converts,  and  reveal  at  every  hear- 
ing more  and  more  of  beauty  and  of  meaning  to 
those  already  made. — That  was  a  dainty  selection 
from  the  Beethoven  Sonatas, — that  light,  playful 
and  yet  passionate  one  in  G  major,  in  the  Allegro 
of  which  we  seem  to  hear  a  dialogue,  a  charming 
dispute  between  two  lovers.  The  solid,  square 
Andante  with  its  fine  variations,  and  the  frolic 
Scherzo  with  its  odd  piquant  rhythm,  with  the 
pathetic  pleading  of  its  middle  subject,  a  most  love- 
ly cantahile  (there  is  no  other  movement  for  finale) 
were  equally  delightful  to  hear. 

For  the  first  time,  in  these  recitals,  have  we  found 
our  artist  at  fault;  for  some  reason  or  other  he  was 
not  equal  that  day  to  the  E-flat  Etude  of  Chopin, 
which  is  all  in  very  wide,  full  chords  arpeggio  ;  he 
missed  notes  and  broke  the  melodic  continuity  of 
movement.  It  is  singular  how  many  fine  pianists 
fail  in  that  particular  Etude  ;  doubtless  the 
short-coming  this  time  was  accidental.  All  the 
other  interpretations  were  most  satisfactory. 

We  were  obliged  to  lose  so  much  of  the  sixth 
Recital,  and  to  hear  what  little  we  did  get  of  it  at 
such  disadvantage,  that  we  will  not  venture  to  add 
any  remark  to  a  mere  record  of  the  programme  : 

fFiiffue,  G  minor,  Op.  5,  No. 3...Josef  Rheinborger 

J  Gigue,  G  major Mozart 

j  Sonata  in  F  minor  (arranged  by  C.  Tausig), 

I  Domenico  Scarlatti 

Sonata  Op.  90,  in  Eminor Beethoven 

a.  "  Mit  Lebhaftigkeit  und  durchaus  mit  Emp- 

findung  und  Ansdruck." 
&.  "  Nicht  zii  geschwind  und  sehrsingbar  vorge- 
tra^en." 

(  Etude,  Op.  10,  No.  4,  C  sharp  minor Chopin 

)  Waltz,  Op.  64,  No.  1,  D  flat  major Chopin 

Romanza,  F  sharp  major.  Op.  28,  No  2 — Schumann 
"  Song  without  Words,"  No.  10,  B  minor, 

Mendelssohn 

"  Lohengrin's  Verweis  an  Elsa," Liszt- Warner 

"  Barcarolle,"  G  minor.  Op.  128 Theodor  Kullak 


Mk.  John  Oeth's  two  Pianoforte  Recitals  (Tues- 
day afternoons,  Nov.  26  and  Dec.  10).  at  his  cosy 
little  rooms  in  West  Street,  were  occasions  of  con- 
siderable interest.  The  rooms  were  filled  with 
cultivated  listeners  the  first  time,  and  only  the 
rain,  which  fell  in  torrents,  lessened  the  attend- 
ance the  second  time.  Mr.  Orth  has  been  and  is 
an  earnest  student,  zealous  in  his  loyalty  to  what 
is  true  and  good  in  Art,  a  staunch  adherent  of  the 
classic  school;  yet  not  entirely  exclusive  or  in- 
hospitable to  the  new  composers.  His  first  selec- 
tion was  a  fine  Sonata,  very  seldom  heard  here, 
for  violin  and  piano,  by  Beethoven,  Op.  12,  in  E- 
flat,  in  which  Mr.  Fritz  Listemann  took  part 
with  him.  It  was  finely  played  and  gave  much 
pleasure.  K  Novelette  \>y  Schumann  (Op.  21,  in  F) 
and  the  charming  Impromptu  (Op.  90,  in  A  flat)  by 
Schubert  followed,  both  of  which  Mr.  Orth  played 
with  intelligence  and  feeling.  The  difficnit  Toccata 
in  0,  Op.  Y,  of  Schumann,  a  piece  demanding  flexi- 
bility of  fingers  and  sustained  and  even  strength, 
showed  his  decided  gain  in  technique  and  in  execu- 
tion. Two  of  Liszt's  "  Consolations,"  in  E.  Nos.  5 
and  6,  a  Vahe  by  Biilow,  bright  and  pleasing, 
though  containing  scarcely  any  individuality  of 
thought,  and  an  Impromptu,  Op.  30,  No.  1,  bj- 
Ferd.  Hiller,  filled  out  the  remainder  of  the  feast 
agreeably. 

Mr.  Orth's  second  Recital  had  the  following  pro- 
gramme: 

Sonata,  Op.  7,  in  EFlat Beethoven 

Allegro  molto-Largo—Scher/.o— Rondo. 

Sonata,  Op.  183,  in  D  major Raff 

Allegro— Andante  -Virace-Allegro  Fin.alc. 
Messrs.  Fries  and  Orth. 

Mazurka,  Op.  21,  No.  G Biilow 

Scherzo,  Op.  20,  in  B  minor Chopin 

Trois  MO)  >  r-aux,  Op.  11 Rubinstein 

Andante  quasi  adagio — Allegro  con  moto— Alle- 
gro risoluto. 
Messrs.  Fries  and  Orth. 
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Frederic  Gye. 

DEATH  OP  THE  OPERATIC  MANAGER  AND  PRO- 
PRIETOR OP  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON — HIS 
CAREER. 

Frederic  Gye  died  yesterday  from  the  injuries  lie  re- 
ceived several  days  ago  by  tlie  accidental  discharge  of 
a  gun  while  hunting  near  Oxford,  England.    Mr.  Gye, 
whose  name  is  indissolubly  connected  with  Covent  Gar- 
den, will  not  be  speedily  forgotten  by  this  generation  of 
Londoners  at  least.    Gye  street  remains  as  a  memento 
to  the  enterprising  manager  who  rose  literally  from 
nothing  to  the  very  pinnacle  of  fame,  if  such  can  be 
reached  at  all  by  an  amusement  caterer  in  the  British 
metropolis.    Forty  years  ago  Mr.  Gye  had  charge  of  the 
lights  at  the  Julien  concerts,  was  really  called  a  lamp- 
lighter, but  succeeded  always  in  having  sufficient  ready 
money  at  hand,  even  at  that  time,  to  help  Julien  out  of 
his  fretiuent  financial   difficulties.    Finally  he  became 
Julien's  manager,  and  subsequently  proprietor  of  the 
Vauxhall  Gardens.    But  the  lamp-lighting  business  was 
not  abandoned,  and  for  years  Mr.  Gye  had  charge  of 
lighting  the  House  of  Parliament,  for  which  he  received 
up  to  within  the  last  year  a  regul.ir  iucorae,  notwith- 
standing that  his  services  had  not  been  required  for  a 
considerable  time  back.    Only  red  tape  had  omitted  to 
take  his  old  contract  off  the  list  of  supplies,  and  red  tape 
continued  to  regard  the  old  lamplighter  as  a  govern- 
ment employed  long  after  he  had  become  well  known  as 
an  operatic  manager.    Vauxhall  Garden,  however,  was 
swept  out  of  existence  by  an  overdose  of  English  Parlia- 
mentary virtue,  and  it  is  on  the  very  spot  where  this 
famous  place  of  resort  once  stood,  right  near  Old  Vaux- 
hall street,  that  Gye  street  now  reminds  Londoners  that 
the  old  proprietor  at  least  has  some  claim   to  their  re- 
gard.   After  the  great  secession  from  Her  Majesty's 
Opera  Company,  Mr.  Gye  became  acting  manager  for 
Mr.  Beale  and  Mme.  Persiani;  but  even  in  these  early 
days  of  the  impresario's  career  he  had  ample  opportu- 
nity to  see  fortunes  made  and  lost  in  the  continuous 
attempts  made  I'y  many  entrepreneurs  to  furnish  Lou- 
don with  good  operatic  music.    The  great  brewer  Dela- 
fleld  lost  at  that  time  £90,000  in  a  single  season.    It  was 
in  1851,  however,  after  he  himself  had  already  acted  for 
some  time  as  manager,  that  he  tirst  met  with  real  suc- 
cess by  reducing  salaries  all  around,  as  well  as  curtail- 
ing superfluous  expenditures     It  was  in  the  year  of  the 
great  Exhibition,  aiul  while  many  strangers  visited  Lon- 
don, that  many  pounds  rolled  into  Gye's  coffers;  and 
they  stayed  there  pretty  well,  as  he  had  by  this  time 
reduced  all  outlays  to  their  very  minimum.    Five  years 
later,  in  1856,  Covent  Garden  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
as  an  impresario  Mr.  Gye  had  a  rough  time  of  it.    Still 
he  had  numerous  friends  among  the  nobility  as  well  as 
among  the  merchant  princes  of  London,  and  in  1858 
Covent  Garden,  having  risen  from  its  ashes,  was  once 
more  re-opened  with  considerable  iclat.      The  varied 
luck  of  previous  years  was  now  followed  by  season  after 
season  of  success  and  profit,  and  the  manager  was  able 
to  pay  regularly  the  interest  on  the  heavy  moi  tgage  of 
£153,000  on  the  New  Opera  House,  besides  laying  aside 
a  respectable  fortune  for  himself.    Only  these  last  five 
years  Mr.  Gye  ascertained  to  his  cost  that  London  is  as 
fickle  for  continued  operatic  success  as  other  leading 
cities,  and  Covent  Garden  did  not  pay  well  as  an  invest- 
ment.   Hence  the  interest  on  the  heavy  mortgage  has 
not  been  paid  during  these  later  years,   and  Mr.  Lucas, 
the  builder,  h;is  had  to  content  himself  with  holding 
three  boxes  on  the  principal  tier,  which  in  London  is 
quite  a  little  income.     Nevertheless,  to  those  not  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  ways  of  managers,  every- 
thing looked  cheetful  and  pleasant  at  Covent  Garden, 
not  only  in  the  house  proper,  but  also  in  the  manager's 
private  office.    There,  almost  e\  ery  season  whenever  the 
royal  family  witnessed  a  first-class  representation,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  might  be  seen  smoking  his  cigarettes 
and  drinking  his  seltzer  between  the  acts,  often  also 
skipping  an  act  or  two  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  his 
chat  with  Mr.  Gye,  of  whom  he  was  a  great  admirer. 
In  Scotland,  also,  where  Mr.  Gye  spent  the  greater  part 
of  "  the  silly  season,  '  the  manager's  home  was  often 
made  the  rendezvous  for  the  best  literary  aiul  musical 
talent  in  the  British  metropolis.    At  Shiner's,  in  South- 
erlandshire,   the     impresario    passed     many    days   of 
leisure,  when  the  fatigue  incident  to  a  Loudon  operatic 
season  began  to  tell  upon  his  age.    But  he  was  .always 
exceedingly  fond  of  deer-hunting,  which  pastime  gener- 
ally tended  to  disperse  his  worriment  that  seemed  to 
follow  him  during  the  last  few  years  even  to  his  retreat 
at  Shiner's,  where  he  also  missed  lately  the  companion- 
ship of  his  wife,  who  died  last  year.    Mr.  Gye  leaves  five 
children,  one  daughter  and  four  sons— Ernest,  who  is 
married  to  Albani;  Lionel,  who  is  in  the  Royal  Artillery ; 
Percy,  who  is  a  distinguished  member  of  the  London 
Bar,  and  Henry,  who  is  in  the  Royal  Navy. 


The  Hummel  Centenary  at  Weimar.    • 

The  hundredth  anniversary  of  J.   N.   Hummel's 
birth  was  celebrated  here  on  the  14th  inst.     From 
1819  to  his  death,  on  17th  October,  1837,  the  well- 
known  pianist  and  composer  held  the  post   of  con- 
ductor of  the  Grand-Ducal  orchestra.     In  the  house 
of  his  son,  C.  Hummel,  the  clever  landscape  paint- 
er, his  widow  still  resides,  in  the  full  possession  of 
her  intellectual  and  bodily  faculties,  though  she  has 
reached  the  advanced  awe  of  eia;hty-six.     The  cele 
bration  commenced  in  the   cemetery.     At  half-past 
11  A.M.,  the  chief  of  the  Grand-Ducal  Theatre,  the 
Baron  von  Loen,  as  well  as  his  conductors,  Herren 
Lassen  and  Miiller-Hartuna:  with  the  members  of  the 
Grand-Ducal    orchestra,    proceeded    to    Hummel's 
a;rave.  which  was  profusely  decorated  with  flowers 
for  the  occasion,  and  around  which  the  members  af 
his  family   now  living    were    already    assembled." 
After  a  composition  by  the  Deceased  had  been  per- 
formed the  Baron  von  Loen  addressed  the  assembly 
and  dwelt  in  touching  terms   on   the   merit  of  him 
whose  memory  they  had    met    to    honor.       Herr 
Winkler  next  delivered  an  address  in  the  name  of 
the   Grand-Dneal   orchestra,  and   then   Herr   Saul, 
who  belonged  to  that  body  when  it  was  under  Hum- 
mel's direction,  laid,  also,  in  its  name,  a  magnificent 
laurel-wreath    on   the   grave.      The   ceremony  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  singing  of  Mozart's  "  0, 
Iris  und   Osiris."       In   the   evening   there   was  an 
extraordinary  performance,  under  the   direction  of 
Herr  Miiller  Hartnng,  in  the  theatre.     After  a  pro- 
logue   by    Herr    Max    Martersteig.    the    following 
works  by  Hummel   were  performed  :  Overture,  in 
B  flat;  Theme  with  Vocal  Variations  (Mdlle.  Hor- 
son) ;    Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  in   A  minor  (Herr 
Lassen,  Grand-Ducal  Cnpellmeister)  ;  Variations  for 
Oboe ;    Overture   and    "Finale,    frsm   the   opera    of 
MalhiMe  de  Guise.     The  Orchestral  Musical  School, 
also,  gave,  on  the  17t:h,  a  special  concert  in   memo- 
ry of  the  illustrious   deceased,  when,  after  a  com- 
memoration    speech     by     Herr    Gottschalg,    the 
following   works  of  Hummel's  were  performed : — 
Overture,  in  B  flat  major  ;  Rondo  for  Pianoforte  and 
Orchestra,   in    B  flat  major  ;    ''  Les  Adieux,"  Con- 
certo for  Pianoforte  and   Orchestra.     With   a  view 
to  raise,  if  possible,  the  thick  veil   spread  over  the 
years   of  Hummel's  youth  passed  in   Pressburg.  a 
writer  in  the  Presshnrger  Zeitung  lately  paid  a  visit 
to  the  house  in  which  the  composer  was  born.     The 
pretty  little  one-storied  pavilion,  the  upper  part  of 
which  was  for  a  short  time  inhabited  by   the   musi- 
cian Johann  Hummel  and  his  wife,  Margarethe,  and 
in  which  Johann   Nepomuk   Hummel  first  saw  the 
light  of  the  world,  stands  in  the  court  at  the  back 
and  was  built  probably  in  1758.     Since  then  it  ap- 
pears to  have  undergone  scarcely  any  repairs  worth 
mentioning.     A  flight  of  stone  steps,   some   twelve 
in    number,   and    built    against  it,  leads  into  the 
house.     Two  old  pictures   of  sacred  subjects   deco- 
rate the  walls  of  the   entrance.     They  are   painted 
on  tin.     One  of  them  representing  the  Virgin,  with 
the  infant  Savior  in  her  lap,  is  in-  a  tolerably  good 
state  of  preservation,  but  the  other,  a  portrait   of 
St.  Florian,  has  suffered  greatly  from   the   ravages 
of  time,  and  it  is  only  with  diflficulty  that  the  like- 
ness of  the  holy  man  can  be  made  out  from  the  con- 
tour.    The  small  covered   vestibule,   to   which  the 
visitor  gains  access  by  the  flight  of  step's,  is  orna- 
mented with  a  handsome  pillar  in  which  there  is  an 
iron  grated   door,  the  upper  part  being  decorated 
with  arabesque  foliage.     Under  the  initials  A.  E.  is 
seen  the  date,  1768,  divided  into  two   equal   parts. 
On  the  left  is  the  kitchen,  leading  directly  into  the 
little  room  where  J.  N.   Hummel    was   born.     This 
room  is  a  regular  square,  and,  judging  from  appear- 
ances, a  tent-bedstead  once  stood  in  a  niche  formed 
by  a  projecting  wall   at  the  further   end.     The  in- 
quiries made  of  the  occupants  by  the  writer  on  the 
Pressbnrger  Zeitung,  resulted  only  in    the   infoi'ma- 
tion  that  the  house,  now  inhabited  by   Herr  Kolbl, 
a    butcher,  was    in  1820    rented  by    Herr    Joseph 
Heinrieh,  a   tailor,  since  dead.        Concerniiig  the 
musician.  Hummel,  Sen.,  no  one  can  remember  any- 
thing, and  the  walls  are  bare — there  is  nothing  on 
them   reminding  one   of  the  aspii'ing  genius  who 
here  received  his  first  youthful  impressions.     J.  N". 
Hummel's  baptismal  certificate  runs  thus  : — "  Anno 
1778  die  14-a  Novembris  baptisatus  Joannes  Nepo 
mucenus  Antonius  de   Padua.       Parentes  Joannes 
Hummel   musicus    et    hujus    consors    Margaretha 
Patrini  Francisca  Hartmann  relicta  vidua  ofKcialis 
Regii  Molkiani  et  jEdituus  Ecclesise  Georgius  Wis- 
zlinger.       Baptisans   Mathias  Konig,  ProtocoUum 
baptisatorum  1778  pag.  10-847." 


Special    Botites. 
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Vocal*  n'ith  Piano  Accompaolment. 

Good  Night,  Sweet  Friend.    E6.  4.    E  to  A. 

Eddy.  35 
"  My  heart  grows  tender  at  the  thought  of  thee, 
And  of  our  love,  that  sweet,  strange  mystery." 
The  accompaniment  is  a  tune  of  itself,  and  the 
vocal  part  varied  and  striking. 

My  Star.     (Una  Stella).     E.  4.     b  to  F. 

Mililotti.  40 
"  Mi  sono  innamorato  d'una  Stella." 
"  Ah,  truly  I  am  enamored  of  a  radiant  star." 
The  words  furnish  the  usual  routine  of  Italian 
love  songs,  but  the  music  is  very  sweet,  flowing 
and  satisfying. 

In  the  Gleaming.     F.   3.     c  to  D.     Harrison.  35 

'■  Tho'  I  passed  away  in  silence." 

Smoothly  flowing  melody,  and  easy  compass. 

How  amiable  are  thy  Tabernacles.    Psalm 

LXXXIV.     E.     4.  Batcheler.  1.00 

An  Anthem  for  Dedication,  with  Quartette  or 
Chorus,  and  Soprano  and  Alto  solos.  Too  long 
for  the  common  church  service,  but  will  be  very 
effective  when  there  is  time  to  devote  to  it. 

Be  true  to  me.    Song  and  Clio.    A.  3.  E  to  F. 

Ward.  30 
*'  I'm  nothing,  if  I  have  not  yon." 
A  musical  exhortation  to  constancy,  with  a 
bright  chorus. 

I  will  be  true.     Song  and  Cho.     C.  3.   F  to  g. 

Ward.  30 
"  Why  tarry  thus  in  doubt  from  me  ?  " 
A  satisfactory  answer  to  "  Be  true  to  me,"  and 
we  will  heartily  join  in  the  sentiment  of  the 
chorus. 

Grandfather's  Chair.     F.   3.    c  to  F.    Neale   40 
*'  Gr.Tndfather  talks  to  his  little  ones  sweet 
As  he  sits  in  his  old  oak  chair." 
A  very  sweet  song,  that  it  will  do  any  one  good 
to  hear.' 

Rock  of  Ages.     Solo  and  Quartet.     A6.    3. 
E  to  F.  Lowitz.  35 

The  ever  beautiful  words,  with  a  melody,  ar- 
ranged from  Gottschalk's  "  Last  Hope." 

EnAtrUBiiental. 

Gerster  Galop.  Aft.       3.  Pratt.  30 

Dedicated  to  Mile.  Etelka  Gerster  of  the 
Mapleson  Opera  Co.,  who  will  feel  complimented 
by  such  a  bright  affair. 

Bum!  Bum!  Galop.  G.    3.  Besch.  30 

Bright  and  piquant,  and  much  better  than  its 
name. 

Nancy  Lee.  Transcription  and  Variations. 

Eft.  4.  Warren.  50 

Perhaps  the  most  showy  and  varied  airange- 
ment  of  this  beautiful  air  that  has  appeared. 
Good  exhibition  piece. 

Rapid  Transit.     Grand  Galop  de  Concert. 
4  hands.  Aft.  4.  Weh.  1.50 

Already  described  as  a  solo,  but  is  more  power- 
ful, of  course,  in  its  present  form. 

Reed  Organ  Melodies.  Arranged  from  popu- 
lar authors.  By  W.  H.  Clarke,  each.  30 
No.  14.     Prayer  of  the  Angels.  Bft.     3. 

Beautiful  Evening  Star.     C.     4. 
No.  12.     Morton's  (Gov.)  Funeral  March. 
D  minor.     3. 

Two  of  the  66  numbers  of  this  very  fine  set, 
one  of  the  best,  to  say  the  least,  ever  put  together 
for  Reed  Organ. 

Bouquet  of  Melodies,  from  "  Carmen."    4. 

De  Vilbac.  1.00 
A   dozen  or  more  favorite  airs  compose  the 
pleasing  nosegay, — varied,  although  carmen  col- 
ors the  whole. 

Potpourri.     "Carmen."  4.  MaylalX  80 

Quadrille.     "Carmen."  3.  Arhan.  40 

Both  of  the  above  belong  to  the  set,  "  Beauties 
of  Carmen  "  and  give  good  selections  of  favorite 
airs. 


Abbkeviatioks.— Degrees  of  difficulty  aie  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  asC, 
B6,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  below 
or  above  the  staff.  Thus:'-C.  5.  c  to  E,"  means  "  Key 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  be- 
low, highest  letter,  £  on  the  4th  space. 
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Temperance  Glees  !    Temperance  Songs  !    Temperance  Hymns! 

OLIVER  DITSON"  &  CO.  publish  a  laraje  number  of  bnnks  containing  music  we'l  fitted  to  make  lodge  meetings,  social  temperani-e  meetings, 

public  temperance  lectures,  etc.,  interesting.        Tliey  wish  to  observe  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  words  that  have  exclusive 

reference  to  "  cold  water  "  subjects  are  the  only  ones  appropriate  to  meetings.        Persons  tire  of  these,  and  wish  moj-e 

variety.        This  fact  has  been  recognized  in  one  of  our  prominent  books,  called : 


(ITew  and  enlarged  Edition).     By  ASA  HULL.    40  cts. 

Mr.  Hull  very  wisely  fills  but  6-5  pages,  or  half  the  book,  vpith  Tem- 
perance Songs  and  Glees.  These  are  brisk,  crisp,  wide-awake  ones, 
well  fitted  to  stir  and  warm  temperance  blood,  which  needs  music  more 
than  wine. 

Among  them  we  find  what  may  be  termed  "Temperance  War 
Songs,"  as: 


Temperance  Crusade. 
Sound  the  Battle  Cry. 
Rally  for  the  Cause. 
Eallying  Song. 
The  Warfare. 
Marching  On. 
We  are  Strong  I 
Temperance  Marseillaise. 


Battle  for  the  Eight. 
Temperance  Aimy. 
Temperance  Call. 
Conquer  or  Die. 
Field  of  Battle, 
On  to  meet  the  Foe. 
Temperance  Banner. 
Look  out  for  the  Enemy. 


Then  there  is  the  praise  of  cold  water,  which  of  course  includes  the 
praise  of  tea  and  cofiee  and  the  like : 

The  Drink  I'll  use.  The  drink  for  me. 

Sparkling  and  bright.  Sparkling  Fountain. 

Sparkling  Water.  Cold  Water  Motto. 

Then  we  have  the  solemn  warnings  : 


Shun  the  Cup. 

The  Stream  of  Woe. 


Touch  not  the  Cup. 
The  Social  Glass. 


A  few  other  songs  on  various  'I'cmporance  subjects,  complete  this 
department.  Next  follow  a  few  easy  glees,  to  sing  for  entertainment 
in  social  meetings.     They  are : 


Larboard  Wntcli. 

Make  me  no  gaudy  Chaplet. 

W.andercr's  Farewell. 

AVhen  the  Swallows. 

Soldier's  Farewell. 

Hail,  smiling  Morn, 

Come  o'er  the  Moonlit  Sea. 

Banish,  O  Maiden, 


Ye  Shepherds,  tell  me. 
Life  let  us  cherish. 
Switzer's  Song  of  Home. 
Rock  of  Lilierty. 
Boatmen's  Choi-us. 
Spring's  Delights. 
Glad  Spring-time. 
The  Old  Blacksmith. 


In  addition  there  are,  at  the  end  of  this  useful  work,  more  than  40 
Sacred  Tunes : 


God  our  Guide. 
The  Harvesters. 
Whiter  than  Snow. 
Sweet  Bye-and-Bye. 
Under  his  Wings. 
All  for  Jesus. 
My  ain  Countrie. 
In  God  we  trust. 
Stand  up  for  Jesus. 
The  New  Song. 
I  love  to  tell. 
Walk  in  the  Light. 
Songs  of  Faith. 
America. 
Goodwin. 
Nettleton. 
Newton. 


Zion. 
Boylston. 
Balerma. 
Martyn. 


75    CTS. 

A  Collection  of  Sacred  and  Secular  Music  for  Temperance  Gather- 
ings, Glee  Clubs,  etc. 

This  is  a  fine  book  of  124  pages,  containing  about  50  songs  and  glees 
in  excellent  taste.     They  are : 


Again  we  meet. 

God  l>Icss  our  Home. 

O  Jesus,  who  for  love  of  me. 

Cross  and  Crown. 

Hear  the  Wives  and  Mothers. 

Don't  wed  a  man  who  drinks. 

Beware!    Beware! 

Good  Night,  Comrades. 

When  dusky  Twilight. 

The  First  Glass. 

Say  you'll  forgive. 

Crystal  River. 

3  o'clock  in  the  Morning. 

Vile  Wine-cup. 

Far  away  from  Sorrow. 

Don't  forget. 

When  the  cup  is  flowing. 

Water  for  me. 

Not  among  the  Rye. 

Beware  ot  the  Snare. 

Long  and  Dreary  Way. 

Old  Man's  Drunk. 

Out  in  the  Snow. 

The  Child's  Appeal. 

Don't  sell  my  Father  Rum. 

Drinking  Gin. 

Learn  a  Tiade. 


Father,  hear  us  1 

Do  right. 

Father,  keep  me  near  thee. 

Teach  me  to  pr.iy. 

I'm  done  with  you. 

Cup  of  Crystal. 

Take  care!    Take  care! 

Oh.  hush  thee,  my  darling. 

Sad  with  its  aching. 

King  Whisky. 

Our  Foes. 

Dinna  Forget. 

Temperance  Tree. 

Good-bye  to  Drink. 

Take  by  the  hand. 

Listen  to  my  Pleading. 

Who  will  help. 

Remember  in  your  prayers. 

The  Proposal. 

Reeling. 

Cold  Water. 

Praying  Band. 

Throw  out  your  Whisky ! 

Follow  up  tht'  Flow. 

We  won't  leave  the  Farm. 

Poor  Little  Tim. 

Living  Waters. 


Boards  35  cts.  Paper  30  cts. 
This  work  has  special  claims  on  Temperance  people,  as  it  was  pre- 
pared by  Mrs.  Maggie  N.  Van  Cott,  who  is  a  most  talented  and  useful 
lecturer  on  Temperance,  as  well  as  a  revival  preacher.  At  the  date  of 
this  writing,  she  has  just  conducted  a  Temperance  meeting,  at  which 
4,000  people  were  present.  Her  Praise  Book  was  prepared  for  Gospel 
Meetings,  Temperance  ones  as  well  as  other.  Some  of  the  songs  are : 
Temperance  Hvmn.  Patiently  we've  waited. 

Temperance  March.  For  Children. 

Temperance  Chorus.  With  B.nnner  and  Badge. 

Hope  tor  i^lie  Fallen.  O'er  the  Dark  Abodes. 

And  besides  those  exclusively  for  Temperance,  there  are  many  cheer- 
ful hymns,  such  as : 

How  goes  the  Battle  ?  The  Fountain  lies  open. 

Beautiful  Home.  Rest  remaineth. 

Just  as  thou  art.  Storm  the  Fort. 

And  many  others. 


Riven  Rock. 

What  a  Friend! 

Sing  his  Love. 

Looking  to  Jesus. 

All  to  Christ. 

Work  for  the  Night. 

Only  remembered. 

The  Great  Physician. 

Rescue  the  Perishing. 

Coronation. 

Dennis. 

He  leadeth  me. 

Saviour,  like  a  Shepherd. 

Hebron.  Greenville. 

Heber.  Peterboro. 

Rockingham.  Charity. 


WHITING.   40  cts. 


A  Collection  of  Temperance  Melodies 


Pure  Light  has  156  pages,  which  contain  altogether  too  many  good 
Temperance  lays  to  allow  their  names  being  *r.insferred  to  this  col- 
umn. It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  a  number  of  pages  are  filled  with 
music  for  the  ceremonies  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  and  of  the  Good 
Templars,  besides  which  there  are  120  songs,  all  full  of  life. 


Many  good  lyrics  will  also  be  found  in  the  older  Temperance  Song 
books,  as: 


TEE  NEW  TBMPEEANCE  MELODIST. 

It  has  about  a  hundred  Songs. 

UNION  TEMPERANCE  SONG  BOOK. 


By  S.  HtTBBAED.      .50 


.25 


Attention  is  also  called  to  our  unexcelled  Praise  Books,  which,  in 
the  present  very  proper  union  of  Temperance  and  Christianity,  become 
superior  Temperance  books. 


By  D.  F.  HODGES. 


Boards  30  cts. ;  Paper  25  cts. 


This  is  so  beautiful  a  book  in  all  its  parts,  that  nothing  but  the  num- 
ber of  "  Revival "  song  books  in  the  market  at  the  date  of  publication, 
would  seem  to  have  prevented  its  very  general  adoption.  A  very  per- 
fect and  pure  poetical  and  musical  taste  ruled  in  the  selection  of  the 
songs,  which  will  constantly  improve  on  acquaintance.    A  few  are : 

All  to  Christ.  Beyond  the  smiling. 

Sweet  Bye  and  Bye.  Shadow  of  the  Cross. 

We'll  soon  be  there.  Beautiful  Vale  of  Rest. 

I  long  to  be  there.  Jerusalem. 

It  may  be  near.  I  love  to  tell  the  story. 

A  Hundred  and  Thirty  other  titles  could  bo  here  written,  and  each 
would  indicate  a  hymn  or  tune  that  it  will  give  pleasure  to  sing. 

The  tasteful  picture  title,  with  its  motto:  "  Living  Waters  shall  flow 
out  of  Jerusalem,"  is  quite  appropriate  to  the  contents  of  the  book, 
and  is  a  pleasant  sight  for  Temperance  eyes. 


Jf^^SPECiMBN  Copies  of  the  above  books  will  bo  mailed,  post-free, 
for  the  Retail  Price.  Reductions,  of  course  for  quantities.  Order  of 
any  of  the  publishers  mentioned  bclo\\'. 


Chas.  H.  Ditson  &  Co., 

813  BROADWAY,  NEW  VORK. 


Lyon  &  Healy, 
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Sherman,  Hvde,  &  Co., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


J.  E.  Ditson  &  Co., 

922  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILA. 


A    SUGGESTIVE    PICTURE. 


There  may  be  nothiag  very  extraordinary  in  tlie  engrav- 
ing whicli  forms  the  central  ornament  of  the  present  page.  It 
is  jnst  a  picture  of  a  handsome  store-i'rout,  such  as  are  com- 
mon enough  in  the  business  region  of  the  New  England  metro- 
polis, and  is  elegant,  but  not  unusual.  Could  the  artist,  how- 
ever, represent  the  musical  treasures  that  maybe  seen  through 
the  numerous  windows,  the  view  would  be  very  attractive;  and 
to  such  an  imaginary  view  the  writer  invites  your  attention. 

The  building  containing  the 
estabhshment  of  0.  Ditson 
&  Co.  is  a  double  one,  or  ra- 
ther two  buildings  or  stores 
which  are  separated,  the  one 
from  the  other,  by  a  thick  and 
solid  brick  wall.  A  number 
of  lire-proof  doors  secure  the 
communication  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  and  contribute, 
with  other  safe- guards,  con- 
siderable security  against  a 
conflagration.  The  stores  are 
nearly  ahke  in  the  interior, 
but  the  fronts  are  of  different 
colors,  and  slightly  different 
in  architecture. 


If  we  now  look  earnestly 
through  the  upper  three  win- 
dows of  the  left  hand  side,  we 
shall  find  ourselves  gazing 
into  a  long  and  loftf  room, 
containing  twenty  printing- 
presses,  all  busily  at  work  in 
the  manufacture  of  Sheet  Mu- 
sic. Probably  about  one-third 
of  all  the  Sheet  Music  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States  is 
printed  in  this  room.  The 
printing  is  from  Engraved 
plates,  and  is  executed  on 
hand-presses,  like  those  that 
print  lithographs,  bank  notes, 
etc. 

About  as  much  more  Sheet 
Music  is  printed  by  steam 
power,  in  the  usual  manner, 
at  other  places  in  the  city. 

The  windows  at  the  right 
of  the  three  mentioned,  open 
into  a  large  store-room  con- 
taining many  thousand  pieces 
of  music. 


,      OldVEFVPITSOM^CO. 
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of  Methods  for  Voice  Culture,  Collections  of  Bound  Masic ;  most 
of  the  books  used  in  Singing  Schools ;  Church  Music  Books, 
Anthem  and  Chorus  Books,  Glee  Books,  School  Song  Books, 
Sabbath  School  Song  Books,  Catholic  Music  books,  etc.  The 
rooms  have  a  capacity  for  perhaps  two  hundred  thousand  books 
of  average  size. 

Here  is  also  the  publication  office  of  the  "  Musical  Ee- 
COED,"  which  has  won  a  good  place  in  pubhc  favor,  and  is 

issued  regularly  every  Satur- 
day. Here  also  the  large  ad- 
vertising business  is  carried 
on. 


The  twelve  windows  of  the 
next  two  stories  below  open 
into  four  large  rooms,  or 
stores,  tilled  to  repletion  with 
music  books  of  two  thousand 
different  titles,  and  in  quan- 
tity enough  to  supply  the 
trade  of  most  of  the  country,  since  there  is  a  constant  current 
of  new  books  into  them,  and  of  purchased  books  out  of  them. 
Here  one  may  see  bins  tilled  with  the  still  famous  "  Eichard- 
son's  New  Method  for  the  Piano,"  and  others  with  Clarke's  and 
Peters'  and  Mason's  very  valuable  books.  Here  are  books  on 
Harmony,  on  Thorough  Base,  on  all  sorts  of  Musical  Theory  ; 
Instruction  Books,  for  Eeed  Organ,  Guitar,  Violin,  Cornet,  and 
all  other  Orchestral  or  Band  instruments ;  a  very  large  number 


Descending  to  the  nest  sto- 
ry, we  find  two  large  halls, 
tilled  with  Pianos  of  all  ma- 
kers,— ^New  and  Second  Hand 
— ^for  Sale  and  to  Let.  The 
store,  Number  449,  at  the 
level  of  the  street,  also  has  a 
large  number  for  sale.  This 
department  has  a  large  and 
increasing  business,  and  the 
three  rooms,  or  stores,  are 
visited  by  numbers  of  pur- 
chasers, who  here  profit  by 
the  great  variety. 

Descending  again  to  the 
basement,  we  at  once  echo 
the  cry  of  surprise,  common 
to  visitors,  who  find  here 
a  complete  wholesale  Sheet 
Music  Department,  with  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Songs 
and  pieces  of  all  conceivable 
kinds.  Various  "Stocks"  of 
Sheet  Music  are  also  kept  in 
the  various  parts  of  the  build- 
ing, and  in  the  principal  store. 
Number  451,  where  there  is 
Ketail  Department,  a  Foreign 
Department,  a  Novello  Music 
Department,  and  the  desks  of 
the  Principals  and  of  the  nu- 
merousbookkeepers,etc.,  that 
are  needed  to  keep  the  great 
machine  in  order. 

Speaking  tubes.  Elevators, 
and  Dumb  waiters  connect  all 
parts  of  the  building  together, 
and  everything  is  so  system- 
atized that  any  piece  of  Mu- 
sic or  book  may  in  a  few  mc 
ments  be  procured  from  any 
part  of  the  establishmeut. 

About  one  hundred  persons  find  full  employment  in  the 
rear  of  the  windows  you  perceive,  or  below  the  sidewalk  level. 

The  business  is  the  gTowth  of  about  forty  years'  careful 
management,  and  shows  no  signs  of  contraction.  A  branch 
store  is  sustained  in  Court  Street,  Boston,  and  also  large  and 
complete  ones,  under  the  charge  of  the  younger  members  ot 
the  firm,  at  843,  Broadway,  New  York,  and  at  922  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia. 
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ALTO  SOLO  AND  CHORUS; 
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REDEMPTION     HYMN. 
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AVE    MARIA. 

Frorn.  the  unfinished  Opera 


(( 


LORELEY. 

<  Composed    in    1847.) 


Lekoba,  the  daughter  of  a  small  innkeeper  on  the  Rhine,  has  met  in  her  lonely  wanderings  a  hunts- 
man. They  fall  violently  in  love  with  each  other :  he  is  the  Count  Palatine,  but  conceals  his  rank.  As 
he  is  betrothed  to  a  Princess,  his  old  and  faithful  servant  discovering  his  secret  attachment,  entreats  him 
earnestly  to  forsake  Lenora.  The  Count  promises  to  do  so  ;  and  to  take  leave  of  Lenora  for  the  last 
time  at  sunset.  His  resolution  entirely  gives  way  before  her  love  ;  and  he  even  forgets  that  at  sunset  he 
is  pledged  to  meet  his  bride,  till  Lenora,  unconsciously  reminds  him  of  his  promise,  by  calling  his  attention 
to  the  distant  sound  of  the  evening  bells.  He  leaves  her,  without  finding  courage  to  tell  her  that  it  is  for 
ever.  Whilst  she  looks  sadly  after  him,  the  bells  are  again  heard ;  and  a  distant  chorus  of  female  voices, 
singing  the  "  Ave  Maria." 

Lenora  listens  devoutly — then  sings  herself;  whilst  the  chorus  is  repeated,  gradually  losing  itself  la 
the  distance. 

F,    MENDELSSOHN    BAETHOLDT,  Op.  98. 
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Thou  mak'st  our  blood  so  pure  and  strong.  Run  sparkling  like  a 
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:itP= 


~^i—i/- 


Upon  his  tongue  thou  pour'st  the  song. 


Who       silent  blest  the 


-\~K— \- 


N-: 


-y— /■ 


i=tft 


ny 


Upon  his  tongue  thou  pour'st  the  song. 


^-^ 


V--1- 


-i^t—/- 


-y—'/- 


Upon  his  tongue  thou  pour'st  the  song, 


Who        silent  blest  the 


-^- 


riv 


Upon  his  tongue  thou  pour'st  the  song, 


— ■^— I — — i — I — ^- 

M'-Z-}-  -J-  *—ir- 


:P^. 


:4: 
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:i^: 
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Se 
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Thou  art  the  king,    art  the  king  -of  wines  so 
-_S- a — w-r^ 'V-^—^—\ \ ^ T 


-■W—--W- 


:E 


-e-^— «- 


-S s_ 


Who    silent  blest  the  giv  -  er. 
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-0-  -^ 


-^ K^- 


M—^.' 


V—M- 


i;=: 


giv  -  er. 


Thou  art  the  king;,    art  the  king;  of  wines   so 


^  m--^ 
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-/— /- 


-i/— / 


-.ff^s^zzszzszr—zp. 


-^—■Z- 


Who    silent  blest  the  giv  -  er.  Thou  art  the  king   of 
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so 


=3- 
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a: 


o-  P 
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:^ 


I 
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-5)- 
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i 


true.         Thou  art,    thou  art         the    ver  -  y   heaven's  dew.       Well  may'st_ 

-/- a T-- — N \ N -\ T— 1 P-*^ 
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true,         Thou  art,  thou     art         the    ver  -  y    heaven's  de\^i, 


Wellmay'st 
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A  ■ 


true,       Thou  art     the     ver  -    y        hea     -     ven's      dew,        Well  may'st,  well 


■I 
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thou  speed  for  ev   -    er,  Well  may'st thou  speed! 


:?: 


or 
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{i 
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^ ^ — ^  — 

Well  inay'st,   well  may'st  thou  speed  for 


may'st     thou  speed    for 


-d — s- 


-a 


ev  -    er,  Well  may'st,wel 


ZJtT. 


may'st    thou  speed  for 


ev  -  er,  Well  inay'st  thou  speed  for     ev  -  er 
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ev -er,  Well  may'st  thou  speedfor     ev  -  er 


tilTW. 


*)  Here  Mo-xdelssohn's  manuscript  ends.     The  six  concluding  b:ij3  n"cra  s^ibsequently  added. 
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FINALE  to  the  First  Act  of  the  unfinished  Opera 


Allegro  moderato. 
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ye,  ye  fays  of  the  Rhine  ? 


From  Drachenfels,  from  Wolkenstein !  And 
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whence  conae  ye  1 
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A- 


=l$^=f: 


:^iS«: 


-V- 


^if«=i- 


w 


i  5— ^  • 


From  Bo-densee,        Some  from  lof  -  ty   steeps,       and  deeps,      where 


y — 5^ — ? — /- 


-^■ 


^•i=^^= 


-S-' 
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-©■-— 


Umt-Uuitr 


^ I ' ' ..  — — ■  ' 


i 


«/- 


:p — ~T       -^- 

X  «-K :^L 
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:p=x 


.0-0-0 


y- 


_(5,  .._ 


ap  -  pear 


Fays  of  the  Rhine  appear!  ap  -  pear ! 


qz?i::=f=2zS: 
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pear! 


ap  -  pear 


rl 


~tt''0'     -»--».-  -#X       -iTJ^-j^-     -^-' 

Fays  of  the  Rhine  appear !  ap-pear ! 


i 
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I 

In      the    caves    of 
BASSr. 


rocks 


and  mountains,  Wq 


TENORT. 
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gush  -  ing !       Ev'nin^   now   no 
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long     -    er  blushing,Rocks  must  thunder, 
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=1 


-e 


'=^=i: 
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3E: 


s- 
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Igl. 
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Floods         be  rushing: 

I I    ^ 
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Fays  of  the  Rhine,  appear ! 
/  ALTI. 


Fays  of  the 
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-0-. 
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2i 
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ver land    and 
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X- 
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M 
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deep, 


-/J- 
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%= 
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The     ship-tack  -  le  shatters,  the 
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9- 


The    ship  -  tack-Ie    shatters,  the      oaks   riv-en  crash. 
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T 
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oaks     riv  -  en  crash, 


-N— V- 


-0 9- 
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-9^^9\ 


For    the  wind 


?-r 


tz^zrzazza: 


V=/- 


and  the  storia  thro'  the 
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? 


r — H 


© «- 
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-0 9- 


For  the    wind 


and  the    storm 
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thro'  the 
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-• 9- 


-V— y- 
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I 
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w 


wild 
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wel 
--0- 


kin  dash  ; 
—O- 


^=^ 


For  the  wind 


-N~\ 


wel 


§i^ 


kin  dash ; 

-0 
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For  the   wind 


-x— \ 


and  the 
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^=^? 
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q:;: 


=E 
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and     the  storm   thro'  the   wild 


1 

wel 
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— 

— 
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Al  -  lur-ingthesail-or  we  chant  a    strain, 
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ils    we 


keep, 


±; 


Al  - 
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P 
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-iv-i*^- 


vortex 


— ^ gj- 
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the        ship 


-us 


on 


-N— \- 


-0 — ^ 


_a ^_ 


k^— i^- 


I^ 


the       main ! 

19  V'"^ 
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to  a  vortex  the      ship 


on 
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main ; 
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-f- 
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q=^: 


When  the 


i 


© 
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tj 


P: 


:± 


When  the 


V— /- 
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^!pK 
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stream  rolls   a-  Ions,  the 
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^  h 
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-»- 
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~0 * 


'•  '• 


>  ^ 


tem  -  pest   is   howl  -  ing,  the  stream     rolls   a-long,     The 


V— ;<< 


-k^— ;>'- 


tem  -  pest   is   howl  -  iug,  the  stream      rolls   a-loiig, 
e-      -o-  -0~  -0-      -g-   Q- 


-/— y- 
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t|^ 


V— ?— c_ 


-V-- 


i 
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^ 


1^— J 


,SS 9-0-^9- 

fTg g»_|p_H| — 

-t— e-i — 1 — 
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3f 


:C=: 


~^g-^g- 
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=:1^--: 


-I — I- 


_ff 
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-e— ^ 


:^^^: 


-gf 6? 


.a 

[IZZ 
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:^ 


clouds, 


the 


winds 


and  waves      join      in  song, 


The 


~-^- 


:?— i^a 


± 


SI 


■f{ — s- 


The       clouds, 

^ — 


the       winds    and  waves     join       in  song, 


,^.. 


-&- 


-a-  -w- 

,,      -©-h  9-  -0  H-9- 


The  clouds 


the  winds  and  waves  join    in  song. 


the 


I -I -ei-©-  -0  '\-^e)^^-9- 


»-l3^- 
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<y 
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Wretch  -  ed ! 


Wretch  -  ed ! 


de-ceiv 


^ 

^4=^ 


'm 
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^ 
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^- 


a^ 
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E3 


Cast  aside  like  a  flow  -     er  when 


3 


-0 — a 
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-0-O- 
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S-P— ^-P-P- 


-^.. 


a 
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-ffi> — 0-^ 


->-- N-i^-— N- 


3=p: 


:i: 


wan    -     ton  -    ly  ga 


ther'd, 


Torn  away  from  the  spray,  While     its 


:«;ii=i;=ei_s_ 


i»' 
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-0 — 9-0-g' 


'0-0-a 0-  -<J 
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^-p- 
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~-^^-- 
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=lif 


:pzz«: 
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-•-- 


leaves         were     expand     -  ing !    And  thus      is    love     re-qui 


ted? 


-A 
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Love      so  true      as    mine  ? 

-U---. 


z^ 


And  thus  is  love  re- qui 


ted?— 
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Love     so    true      as   mine? 
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Wlierenow  is  vengeance? 
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-ff— ! — ^-t— i— zM 
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Si 


Where  ret- ri  -  bu  -  tion  for      wrongs  .  .  .  so  deep? 


i-„_i_ 


/ 


p 


0«-e; 


t=i=«: 


S-   %    i-  T  -s-  e  -e-a-  a--0- 
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-g=l=i 


aiaie: 


s 
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SOPRANI.  ALTI.  Where nov?   is  vengeance? 
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:| 


3S 


■where  ret  -  ri  -  bu  -  tion  ? 
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TT 
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> 
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right  ? 
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OF  MlFlBlMCE  ON  HlSICAL  SPIJICT! 


A   DICTIONARY  OF  MUSICAL  TERMS. 

Edited  by  J.  Staijtek,  M.A.,  Mus.  Doc.  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
and  W.  A,  Barkett,  JMus.  Bach.,  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Oxford. 

It  does  not  neeil  tlie  above  array  of  titles  to  convince  us  that  this  is  a 
work  of  unusual  erudition  and  merit.  Although  there  are  multitudes 
of  short  definitions,  the  prevailing  character  of  the  work  is  that  of  a 
collection  of  treatises  on  important  musical  subjects.  All  of  them  are 
well  written;  the  style  is  clear  and  easily  understood;  and  there  are 
abundant  musical  and  picture  illustrations.  The  treatise  on  the  human 
larynx  (vocal  chords,  &c.)  covers  a  dozen  pages,  and  has  many  cuts 
illustrating  different  portions,  &c. 

About  as  many  pages  are  devoted  to  the  human  ear,  the  article  also 
containing  engravings. 

The  human  hand  also  is  minutely  described  in  its  relation  to  finger- 
ing, ancient  instruments  nicely  pictured,  the  various  parts  of  organs 
well  described,  and  a  great  deal  of  useful  information  about  composi- 
tion imparted. 

Indeed,  although  a  dictionary,  it  is  a  very  readable  book;  and  one 

will  naturally  continue  to  turn  over  the  leaves  with  continued  interest, 

until  the  contained  ideas  are  pretty  thoroughly  understood  and  assimi- 

I'lted 

Price  in  boards,  S4.00;  price  in  cloth,  $5.00. 


VOICE-BUILDING : 

A  New  and  Correct  Theory  for  the  Mechanical  Formation  of  the  Human 
Voice.    By  Dr.  H.  K.  Streeter.     Price  $1.50. 
This  is  not  properly  an  instruction-book,  but  contains  a  description  or 
explanation  of  this  verj'  successful  teacher's  mode  of  training  the  voice. 
It  should  be  properly  read  and  understood  before  practising:  — 
Streeter's  Exercises  in  Voice-Building,  No.  1,  50  cts. 
Streeter's  Exercises  in  Voice-Building,  No.  2,  60  cts. 
Streeter's  Exercises  in  Voice-BuUding,  No.  3,  60  cts. 
These  may  be  studied  "  without  a  master,"  but  more  profitably  with 
one  who  is  familiar  with  the  method. 


mpSIC  EXPLAINED  TO  THE   WORLD. 

By  P.  J.  Fetis. 
"How  to  understand  music,  and  enjoy  its  performances." 
Every  one  wishes  to  be  informed  on  these  points;  and  Fetis  has  done 
weU  in  giving  these  valuable  hints. 

Price  $1.50. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC  IN  THE  FORM  OF  LECTURES. 

By  Frederick  Louis  Ritter. 

Mr.  Kitter  has  mth  great  patience  culled  from  some  hundreds  of 
books,  in  various  languages,  the  materials  for  these  most  interesting 
lectures,  which,  united,  make  a  most  interesting  and  important  book, 
leaving  little  to  be  desired  or  acquired  from  more  extended  works. 

The  writer,  being  Professor  of  Music  for  Vassar  College,  has   natu- 
rally adapted  his  lectures  to  the  requirements  of  the  bright  young  ladies 
around  him.     The  first  volume  is  a  very  complete  presentment  of  the 
more  ancient,  and  the  second  volume  of  more  modern,  history. 
In  two  volumes,  each  $1.50. 


MOORE'S   ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  MUSIC. 

By  JoiiN^  W.  MooEE. 

Mr.  Moore  was,  for  many  years,  a  diligent  collector  of  all  sorts  of 
odds  and  ends  of  musical  information,  including  notices  of  every 
known  composer,  or  player  on  any  instrument.  This  mass  of  matter, 
after  a  while,  assumed  a  completeness  which  warranted  the  issuing  of 
this  great  EncycloiXTjdia,  which  is  recognized  as  a  standard  work. 

An  Appendix,  recently  added,  contains  a  great  deal  that  is  interesting, 
and  which  has  accumulated  since  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition. 

The  Eucyclopsedia  contains  a  thousand  pages,  or,  with  the  Appen- 
dix, fifty  more.  One  is  led  along  from  page  to  page  by  the  interest  and 
variety  of  the  contents.  Now  we  read  of  Aleman  (600  years  B.  C),  and 
directly  find  ourselves  looking  over  the  list  of  Mehul's  productions; 
or  turning  the  leaves  to  an  account  of  the  clavichord;  which  we  forget 
for  a  moment,  while  looking  over  a  quaint  old  "preface,"  — addressed 
to  Queen  Anne;  and  so  on  through  the  book.  The  work  is  truly  val- 
uable. Price  complete,  $6.00;  price  of  appendix,  50  cts. 


HOW  SHALL  I  TEACH?   OR,  HINTS  TO  TEACHERS. 

By  Dr.  Lowell  Mason. 
Dr.  Lowell  Mason  was  undoubtedly  the  leader  in  the  movement  of 
some  forty  years  since,  which  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  music  into 
schools,  in  better  forms  of  singing-school  instniction,  and  in  a  decided 
advance  in  the  public  mtisical  taste.  He  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
best  of  teachers;  and  this  pamphlet,  which  contains  the  "gist"  of  his 
method,  is  widely  inquired  for. 

Price  25  cents. 

Any  of  the  above  books  mailed. 


DICTIONARY  OF  MUSICAL  INFORMATION. 

By  J.  W.  MooKE. 

Mr.  Moore's  great  Encyclopaedia tvlU  always  be  a  standard  work;  but, 
as  many  do  not  care  for  so  large  a  book,  he  has,  in  this  well-packed 
dictionary,  condensed  what  was  more  diffusively  written,  added  new 
articles,  and  prepared  a  really  admirable  book  of  reference. 

Headers  wiU  find  here  a  few  words  describing  the  career  of  almost 
every  prominent  musical  person  who  has  ever  lived,  and  also  answers 
to  every  question  that  any  musical  student  will  be  likely  to  ask.    It  is 
all  in  small  compass,  and  is  a  most  handy  book  to  have  within  reach. 
Price,  boards,  $1.25;  cloth,  $1.50. 


LUDDEN'S    PRONOUNCING   DICTIONARY 
TERMS. 

By   WiLLLAM  LtTDDEN. 

This  valuable  work  gives  the  proper  ortliograpl 
various  words  or  musical  terms.  The  proper  pronu 
by  means  of  phonetic  spelling,  and  a  key,  which  ii 
each  page. 

The  work  is  the  most  complete  one  of  the  kind.  A  greater  number 
of  terms  might  be  brought  together;  but  many  of  them  would  be  such 
ones  as  are  hardly  ever  used,  and  therefore  of  no  special  importance. 

The  proper  pronunciation  is  given  of  terms  in  the  German  language, 
the  French,  the  Latin,  the  Spanish,  the  Italian,  the  E,ussian,  and  some 
other  languages.  j,^^^  ^^^  gg. 


FIVE  THOUSAND  MUSICAL  TERMS. 

By  J.  S.  Adams. 
A  convenient  Mst  for  every  musician.    The  best  of  memories  need 
refreshing  in  this  way.  -p^^^^  ^g  ^g^jg^ 

GUIDE  TO  MUSICAL  COMPOSITION. 

By  Heinkich  "Wolfahet. 
A  book  intended  for  study,  but  interesting  to  read  by  any  one  who 
wishes  to  get  a  general  idea  of  the  process  of  composing. 
Price  $1.25. 


CZERNY'S  LETTERS  TO  A  YOUNG  LADY. 

These  familiar  epistles  are  valuable,  and  should  be  attentively  read 
by  every  student  of  the  piano. 

Czerny  was,  in  his  time,  considered  by  many  to  be  the  best  skilled 
of  any  European  teacher.     In  these  letters,  then,  every  word  is  im- 

Por'a"*-  Price  60  cents, 

post-paid,  for  the  retail  price. 
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OSGOOD'S  ART  OF  SINGING. 

By  George  L.  Osgood.  Eacli  new  book  of  Vocalization,  if  from  com- 
petent hands,  is  likely  to  be  an  improvement  on  those  preceding.  This 
book  was  the  result  of  researches  by  Mr.  Osgood  during  a  prolonged 
stay  among  the  European  music  scliools.  It  pleases  at  first  sight  by  its 
fine  tasteful  arrangement;  and  the  favorable  impression  is  deepened  as 
we  progress  through  its  skilfully  compiled  studies  and  exercises. 

Osgood's  Guide  has  three  divisions.  In  Part  I.  he  treats  of  Vocal 
Hygiene,  of  Rules  for  Breathing,  of  Registers,  of  "Timbre,"  Italian 
Pronunciation,  and  other  subjects,  and  gives  tables  for  illustration,  and 
a  few  illustrative  exercises  for  practice.  In  Part  II.  we  have  Scale 
Method  and  Scale  Practice  on  more  than  fifty  pages.  In  Part  III.  are 
Vocal  Embellishments,  a  Theory  of  Pronunciation,  Phrasing  and  Res- 
piration, technically  considered,  Oantabile,  Recitative,  and  Declama- 
tion. This  includes  many  fine  anatomical  pictures.  As  a  fitting  finale 
to  the  volume,  we  are  introduced  to  a  few  first-class  Arias  from  the 
Operas.    Price  S4.00. 


BASSINI'S   NEW   METHOD. 

For  soprano  and  mezzo-soprano  voice.  Price  $3.00.  By  Carlo 
Bassint.  Persons  with  soprano  or  mezzo-soprano  voices,  meaning  by 
that  any  thing  from  an  alto  to  a  liigh  soprano  voice,  will  find  here 
valuable  material  for  practice,  with  a  few  pages  of  plain  explanations. 

There  are  116  lessons  on  160  pages.  No.  1  is  a  simple  exercise  at  a 
low  pitch,  for  chest-tones,  using,  for  practice,  the  vowel  sounds  ah  or  ee. 
After  a  few  lessons  we  begin  to  study  the  "  union  of  the  registers,  and 
at  No.  25  attack  the  intervals,  and  begin  to  study  for  '  flexibility  of  the 
voice.'  "  At  No.  34  we  are  told  about  "  strokes  of  the  glottis,"  at  No. 
41  are  introduced  to  "  groups,"  at  No.  61  to  pronunciation,  and  so,  at 
every  few  pages,  to  some  new  subject,  which  is  clearly  explained  and 
exemplified  by  the  best  of  exercises. 


BASSINI'S  ART   OF   SINGING. 

An  Analytical,  Physiological,  and  Practical  System  for  the  Cultiva- 
tion of  the  Voice.     By  Carlo  Bassini.     Edited  by  R.  Storks  Willis. 

This  work  is  one  of  the  greatest  excellence  as  a  system  of  thorough 
and  scientific  instruction  in  the  art  of  Vocalization.  To  say  that  as  a 
i,ook  of  this  kind  it  has  no  superior,  would  be  to  award  it  but  partial 
,  jstioe. 

Price  In  boards,  complete $4.00 

"  "        abridged 3.00 


BASSINI'S   METHOD   FOR  TENOR  VOICE, 

Comprising  all  the  excellent  features  of  the  above  method  for  the 
Soprano.    Price  S4.00. 


GARCIA'S   SCHOOL   OF   SINGING. 

New  Edition.  By  Manuel  Gakcia.  "  A  compendious  Method  of  In- 
struction, with  Comprehensive  Explanations  oi  the  Construction  and 
Use  of  the  Vocal  Organs,  Respiration,  Registers,  Timbre,  &c. ;  with 
illustrations  from  the  Great  Masters." 

As  Garcia  himself  was  a  "great  master"  in  his  profession,  no  more 
commendation  is  necessary.    Price  $5.00. 


DR. 


STREETER'S  VOICE-BUILDING. 

Price  SI. 50. 


Streeter's  Exercises  in  Voice-Building,  No.  1    .    .    .  $0.50 

"                   "    .      "        "            "            "    2    .     .     .  0.60 

"    3    .     .     .  0.75 

Streeter's  Primary  Elements  of  Music 0.60 

By  Dr.  H.  R.  Stbeeter.  "Voice-Building"  is  a  sort  of  "trade- 
mark "  for  Dr.  Streeter's  method,  which,  under  the  care  of  himself  and 
pupils,  has  gained  a  wide  popularity.  The  first  book  describes  and  de- 
fends the  method,  the  three  small  books  contain  exercises  for  practice, 
and  the  "Primary  "  book  shows  an  arrangement  on  new  principles  for 
teaching  singing  in  schools. 


SCHOOL   FOR  THE  VOICE. 

By  W.  LuDDEN.  Price  $3.50.  This  is  a  fine  book  of  175  pages,  in 
which  no  space  is  wasted.  There  are  a  large  number  of  progressive 
vocal  exercises  and  solfeggios  furnished,  instead  of  syllables,  with  easy, 
smooth  Italian  words  and  phrases.  There  are  also  an  admirable  expla- 
nation of  the  system  of  culture,  and  a  number  of  elociueut  airs  for 
practice  and  recreation. 

After  a  page  of  "introduction"  the  author  begins  his  progressive 
stmlies  with  the  scale,  legato  and  staccato,  soon  introducing  thirds, 
fourths,  &u..  with  many  variations  sung  to  the  word  "A-ve,"  which 
is  soon  exrhanged  for  "  Addio,"  "  Alma  Mater,"  "  Cara  Memorio,"  and 
other  sweet  Latin  or  Italian  words  and  phrases.  Then  marks  of  ex- 
pression are  introduced,  and  at  about  the  45th  page  we  find  our- 
selves singing  what  may  be  a  Solfeggio,  or  may  be  an  opera  air,  but 
is,  at  any  rate,  very  agreeable  to  the  ear.  Well-made  Etudes,  Sol- 
feggios, &c.,  bring  us  to'tlie  I'JOrh  page,  where  commences  a  very  inter- 
esting description  of  the  vocal  organs,  and  of  the  best  method  of 
training  and  strengthening  them.  The  last  30  pages  contain  "Recrea- 
tions" from  the  best  authors. 

Mr.  Ludden  was  a  faithful,  thorough,  and  patient  learner  during 
some  years  of  American  and  European  study,  which  was  followed  by 
other  years  of  successful  teaching.  No  one  understands  the  needs  of 
American  singers  better  than  he ;  and  this  compilation  can  be  recom- 
mended as  a  xofc  instructor. 


PETERS'S  ART   OF   SINGING. 

By  W.  C.  Peters.  Price  $3.00.  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  give  a 
clear  and  i:)rogressive  course  of  elementary  instruction,  together  with 
a  choice  series  of  exercises  and  melodious  examples,  selected  from  the 
works  of  Garcia,  Lablache,  Panseron,  Crivelli,  Concone,  Crescentini, 
Rossini,  &c. 

A  pleasant  feature  of  this  instructor  will  be  found  to  be  the  number 
of  songs  (principally  with  English  words)  which  are  introduced.  This 
makes  the  course  more  agreeable,  and  will  commend  the  book  to 
amateurs. 


PANSERON'S   ABC   OF    MUSIC. 

Abridged  Edition.  A  sort  of  elementar.y  course  conducts  to  a  fine 
set  of  exercises,  or  solfeggi,  so  that  it  becomes  a  sort  of  Italian  Class 
Singing  Book. 

A  convenient  book  for  daily  practice  in  Vocalization. 

The  "A  B  C"  .signifies  .sometliiug  exceedingly  elementary  and 
simple.  This  is  hardly  appropriate,  as  the  last  half  of  the  book  contains 
vocal  exercises  of  some  difticulty.  Yet  in  the  first  part  are  simple 
explanations  and  exercises,  which  prepare  one  for  the  more  difficult 
work  of  the  second  division.     Price  $1.00. 


CONCONE'S  LESSONS  IN  VOCALIZATION. 

This  little  book  contains  in  an  amazingly  convenient  and  condensed 
form  the  voice  parts  of  Concone's  60  Lessons,  Op.  9  (cost  $3.50),  and  of 
Concone's  25  Lessons,  Op.  10  (cost  S2.50),  and  is  so  small  as  to  lae  easily 
carried  in  the  pocket.  Of  course  the  larger  books  are  needed  when  one 
practises  with  accompaniment.     Price  40  cents. 


MASON'S  VOCAL  EXERCISES  AND  SOLFEGGIOS, 

Vocal  exercises  in  all  training  methods  for  the  voice  must  be  similar. 
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Ditson  &  Go's  Musical  Monthly. 

Price  per  Year,  $2.00,       Pep  Copy,  25  Cents. 


The  sole  object  of  this  valuable  Monthly  is  to 
fm-nish,  twelve  times  a  year,  to  its  patrons,  a 
large  quantity  of  really  good  and  popular  Mu- 
sic, not  too  difficult,  but  such  as  average  players 
and  singers  can  conquer. 

No  pretense  is  made  of  furnishing  the  mu- 
sical news. 

DiTsoN  &  Co.  are  possessors  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  valuable  plates.  They  are  valuable  for 
this  reason :  Wben  songs  and  pieces  are  first 
published,  no  one  can  foretell  their  success  or 
failure.  They  are,  therefore,  at  first  printed 
from  engraved  plates,  a  nice  and  not  very  ex- 
pensive way.  The  process  of  printing  from 
these  plates  is  quite  a  slow  one,  and  when 
music  becomes  an  assured  success,  its  notes  are 
set  in  type  form  and  stereotype  plates  are  cast 
from  them,  and  these  plates  are  permanently 
preserved.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  stereotype 
music  plate, as  a  rule,mMst  have  good  music  on  it. 

The  Musical  Monthly  contains  in  each 
number,   20  pages  of  Popular  Music,  selected 

•om  the  stock  of  plates  just  described. 


The  contents  of  a    few  numbers  are  here 
given : 
Ditson's  Musical  Monthly  Tio,  1,  contains, 

1 .    Down  South.    Ballad W.  S.  Hays 

Old  Home,  faraway H.  Tucker 

Ane;els  are  near //.  Glover 

Unforgiven J.  Sloman  Torry 

Blushing  Morn  Polka  Redowa Carl  Meyer 


Whispering  Mazurka C.  Kinkel 


Ditson's  Musical  Montbly  IVo.  S,  contains. 

1.  Cow  Bells  in  the  Lane.    Song  &  Chorus..  17.  S'. /Taj/s 

2.  Weep  not,  Mother.    Song  &  Chorus J.  E.  Stewart 

3  Pity  our  Tears.    Song  &  Chorus //.  Tucker 

4.  Massa,  I'se  come  home  to  die.  S'g  &  Cho.H.P.Danks 

5.  Little  Scamp's  Polka C  Kinkel 

C.  Unique  Galop H.  Cadmus 

Ditson's  Musical  RKonttaly  do.  3,  contains, 

1.  The  old  Gate  on  the  Hill W.  S.Hays 

2.  Down  among  the  Daisies. C.  R.  Whiting 

3.  Old  Massa's  dead J.  E.  Steivart 

4.  My  Father'.-,  House F.  Gumhert 

5.  The  Flash  Galop C.Mora 

6.  Time's  Up  Quickstep C.  Sinkel. 

Ditson's  Musical  Montblj  STo.  4,  contains, 

1.  Eily  Darling W.  S.  Bays 

2.  Picking  Cherries B.  Millard 


3.  Speak  to  her  gently J.  E.  Steii'art 

4.  Darling  Kate W.  S.  Hays 

5.  Secret  Love J.  Resch 

6.  Tommy's  Mazurka C.  Kinkel 

Ditson's  Musical  Monthly  Ifo.  5,  contains, 

1.  Nellie  Brown.    Song  &  Chorus W.  S.  Bays 

2.  Happy  Hours B.Millard 

a.  Guess  Who E.  Boward 

4.  Wandering  Minstrels Mrs.  C.  C.  ffunn 

6.  Little  Beauty  Srhottishe C.  Kinktl 

6.  Nocturne.    (Dream  of  the  Past) J.  W.  Turner 

Ditson's  Musical  Monthly  Ifo.  6,  contains, 

1.  Only  a  Flower  there W.  S.  Bays 

2.  Why  linger  at  the  i5tile? B.  Tuclcer 

3.  Awfully  Awful.     Comic G.  W.  Bunt 

4.  March  of  Men  of  Harlech.    4  Hands B.  Richards 

5.  Naiad's  Barcarolle E.  Mack 

6.  Grandma's  Waltz.    (Easy) O.  Kinkel 

The  above  6  numbers  will  serve  as  samples 
of  the  whole.  The  pieces  included  may  be  pro- 
cured separately  for  from  30  to  60  cts.  each. 


Price  of  all  the  pieces  at  retail,    .     .     . 
Price  as  contained  in  these  numbers,    .    . 
Price  of  pieces  for  a  year,  at  retail,  ahout 
Price  of  pieces  for  a  year's  subscription,  .    2.00 


$13.15 

1.60 

25.00 


Ditson  k  Go's  Octavo  Choruses  and  Sacred  Selections. 


The  Octavo  form  has  become  quite  a  favorite 
one  for  Oratorios,  Cantatas,  Part  Songs,  &c., 
and  is  generally  adopted  for  separate  choruses, 
&c.  This  Monthly  is  nothing  more  than  an 
aggregation  of  these  separate  Choruses  or  Glees, 
Sacred  and  Secular,  at  a  reduced  price,  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  one  Year,  post-paid,   .    $2.00 

For  Five  Copies,  one  year,      7.50 

The  last  manner  of  subscribing  is  a  very  good 
one  for  Quartet  Choirs,  aud  for  Musical  Fami- 
lies, who  get,  monthly,  a  choice  and  entertain- 
ing selection  which  will  enliven  musical  even- 
ings till  the  next  magazine  appears. 

The  contents  of  a  few  numbers  will  indicate 
the  character  of  the  whole.  There  is  no 
"  news  "  in  these  books,  and  No.  1  is,  of  course, 
as  fresh  and  rew  as  No.  —  (the  last  one  issued.) 


Contents  of  Tlo,  1.  Price  Separate. 

1.  Ye  Shepherds  tell  me.  Mazeing hi.  6 cts 

A  charming  Pastoral  Trio. 

2.  When  Evening's  Twilight.  Batton.  6  " 

Four-Fart  Song. 

3.  Awake,  ^olian  Lyre,  Danby.  6  " 

Classic  Glee. 

4.  Praise  the  Lord,  O  my  Soul.  Oliver.  12  " 

Fine  Anthem,  arranged  from  Haydn. 

Contents  of  No.  S. 

1.  Hark !  the  Lark.  Or.  Cooke.  8  cts 

AVords  from  Shakspeare.    Classic  Glee. 

2.  From  Oberon  in  Fairy  Land.  Stevens.  12  " 

Fairy  like  and  beautiful. 

3.  Incline  thine  Ear  to  me.  Bimmel.  8  " 

Solo  and  Quartet.    Harmonized  by  Novello. 

4.  Come  Holy  Ghost,  Creator.  Bayin.  8  " 

A  Hymn-Anthem  of  impressive  quality. 
Contents  of  Wo.  3. 

1.  Good  Night,  Beloved.  Plnmtl.  ^tits 

Longfellow's  Words.    Charming  Serenade. 

2.  You  stole  my  Love !  Fy,  f y-a.  McFarren  6  " 

An  ancient  theft,  which  dates  1553. 

3.  Sweet  is  thy  Mercy.  Barnby.  6  " 

Treble  Solo  and  Chorus. 

4.  O  House  of  Jacob.  Gilbert.  8  " 

A  Motet  of  some  difficulty. 


Contents  of  IVo.  4k. 

1.  Flowers.  Agnes  Zimmerman.  12  cts 

A  dainty  poem  with  sweet  music. 

2.  Morning  Invitation.  Teazle.  8  " 

A  3-part  Glee,  for  boys,  girls  or  ladies  voices. 

3.  O,  Lord,  how  manifold.  Barnby.  12  ** 

A  fine  thanksgiving  Anthem. 

Contents  of  No.  5. 

1.  A  .Spring  Song.  Piftswii.  lOctg 

8  pages.    Words  from  the  "  After  glow." 

2.  Curfew.  Anderton.  6  " 

Longfellow's  words  to  impressive  music. 

3.  Abide  with  me.  Allen.  8  "    ' 

One  of  the  best  of  hymns,  well  harmonized. 


Contents  of  ]Vo.  O. 


Emerson.  6  cts 


1.  The  Alpine  Echo. 

Full  of  sweet  echo  music. 

2.  Fairy  Song.  Agnes  Zimmerman,  10  " 

Queen  Mab  trips  lightly  through  it. 

3.  Finland  Love  Song.  Biles.  6  " 

A  song  of  endless  summer  days. 

4.  Jesus.  Word  of  God.    (-4.ve  Verum).         Mozart.  Q  " 

Many  more  than  the  .above  have  been  issued, 
hut  these  will  suffice  to  show  the  sterling  charac- 
ter of  the  music  furnished,  and  its  convenient 
form. 


Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

ISSTJEID     E-VER.-5r     OTHEPl     S-A.TTTIt3DA.-5r,     B^Z"     OLIVER     IDITSOIT     <te     OO. 

Price  pep  Year,  $2.00. 


This  veteran  magazine  has  now  reached  ita  XXXVIII 
Volume,  and  has  nearly  reached  the  1000th  Number, 
all  with  the  same  editor,  and  with  its  columns  under  his 
exclusive  control. 

The  publishers  reserve  only  the  cover  pages,  and  fur- 
nish,in  addition, nut  one  insiSe  column ;  in  which  column 
they  insert  brief  and  accurate  descriptions  of  the  music 
published  during  the  prenedini^  few  days.  'These  an- 
nouncements areof  special  value  to  teachers,  as  by  them 
they  may  confidently  select  music  for  their  pupils.  The 
practical  teacher  who  writes  these  has  constantly  this 
use  in  mind. 

"itorg^t's  laurnal  of  llusic" 

makes  no  pretence  of  furnishing  a  large  qu,antityof  mu- 
sic. The  four  pages  of  notes  that  always  accompany  it 
areof  value,  as  they  .are  takfm  serially  from  important 
works.  But  the  chief  worth  of  the  paiiers  is  in  its  reading 
columns.  Lovers  o(  tliorougliness,  lovers  of  really  high- 
class  and  worthy  music,  music-students  anxious  to  form 
a  taste  in  accord  with  that  of  the  best  musicians;  tlie 
best  musicians,  either  vocalists  or  instrumentalists;  con- 
scientious composers;  and,  in  short, all  the  best  class  of 
the  musical  community  will  feel  quite  at  home  in  the 
columns  of  Dwight.  in  the  same  columns,  musical 
quackery,  musical  charlatanism,  and  all  kinds  of  flat 
and  flippery  composers  and  compositions  are  promptly 
condemned. 


This  sternness  and  this  high  standard  it  is  true,  limit 
the  number  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal,  but  the  cir- 
cle of  true  and  select  musicians  will  continue  to  prize  it. 

A  statement  of  the  musical  Bill  of  Fare  contained  in 
one  number  of"  Dwight's  "  will,  perhaps,  best  indicate 
its  value  to  students  and  amateurs. 

Dwight's  Journal  No.  967  commences  with  a  Biograph- 
ical sketch  of  Berlioz,  a  composer  and  conductor  often 
heard  of,  and  yet  little  known. 

A  great  worker,  a  prominent  writer,  and  in  the  estima- 
tion of  some,  one  of  the  great  masters  in  music,  this 
skerch  of  his  life,  and  this'list  of  his  published  works  is 
well  worth  studying.  This  occupies  4  columns,  after 
whii^h  we  have  a  column  and  a  half  occupied  with  an 
account  of  the  ''Bach  Choir"  in  London,  which  choir 
occupies  itself  principally  with  the  works  of  the  hearty 
old  master. 

After  this  we  have  various  extracts  from  papers  in 
Italy  and  elsewhere,  noticing  Verdi's  new  Requiem, 
which  IS  one  of  the  recent  sensations.  In  another  part 
of  our  iournal  we  have  a  sensible  editorial  on  this  and 
other  Uoquiems. 

A  lettei  trom  Berlin  notices  the  death  of  Hermann 
Kuester,  Musical  Director  and  Court  Cathedral  Organ- 
ist at  Berlin,  and  a  sketch  of  the  60  years  of  this  worthy 
and  successful  plnver  and  writer. 

.■Vf  ter  al.  this  Jolin  Ilimmelsbach  gives  the  latest  musi- 
cal news  from  Leipsic,  so  tnat  we  may  enjoy  its  concerts, 
without  the  discomforts  of  a  sea  voyage.    Then  follows 
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an  extensive  list  of  the  musical  material  used  in  the 
instraetive  course  at  Wellesley  College,  which  has  ac- 
quired a  Five  Years  Course  in  Music. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  (which  would  seem  to  he  suffi- 
cient for  one  number)  we  are  now  introduced  to  the 
more  recent  concerts  in  Boston  and  vicinity,  as  followB  : 

1.  Concert  at  Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge.  Thomas' 
Orchestra  was  the  "treat,"  and  its  performances  are 
very  fairly  and  fully  described. 

2.  Miss  Winsloiv^s  Second  Pianoforte  liecital.  Miss  Wins- 
low,  a  near  relative  of  the  heroic  commander  of  the 
Kearsarge,  is  gaining  laurels  as  a  conqueror  of  mus- 
ical difficulties.    This  notice  of  the  "charming  young 

Eianist"  is  a  good    one  and  well  deserved.    Miss 
ilian  Bailey  is  also  rewarded  with  praise. 

3.  Miss  Fanny  Kellogg's  Concert.  Mr,  B.  J.  Lang  and 
others  assisted.  A  good  and  appreciative  description. 

4.  Miss  Emma  0.  Thursby's  Concert.  Miss  Thursby  is  a 
decided  concert  favorite,  and  this  "Complimentary 
concert"  is  properly  complimented. 

6.  J/r.  Wm.  B.  Sherwood's  Concerts.  Programmes  and 
descriptions  are  given.  The  performances  of  this 
distinguished  pianist  receive  here  the  high  praise 
they  merit.  Mrs.  Sherwood,  also  an  accomplished 
player,  took  part  in  the  performances. 

6.  Miss  Lilian  Bailey's  Concert.  Introduces  a  new  (but 
quite  a  favorite)  young  Soprano  singer,  assisted  by 
Messrs  Winch,  Whitney,  Hayden  and  Lang. 

7.  Concerts  in  Chicago  and  Philadelphia. 
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Quadrilles. 


Mazurka  Quadrille.    Violin  and  Piano.    Z..S.  Winner. 

This  is  one  of  nine  quadrilles,  with  a  common  title,  giving 

quite  a  variety.    Mr.  w  inner  understands  the  instruments  for 

which  he  arranges,  and  brings  in  no  unnecessary  difficulties. 

Cellier's  Tower  of  London  Quadrille.     3 Strauss. 

This  brilliant  and  graceful  quadrille  has  5  numbers,  and  6 
music  pages,  enoughfor  quite  a  variety. 


50 


40 


Waltzes. 

"  Waltz  "  is  a  technical  word,  being  the  name  of  nearly 
all  the  instrumental  music  in  triple  time.  But  very  few 
waltzes,  comparatively,  are  used  in  connection  with  danc- 
ing.    They  are  made  to  delight  the  ear. 

Village  Belle  Waltz.    C.     3 By  IF.  F.  Sudds.  30 

A  bright  waltz,  with  a  most  agreable  sparkle  to  it. 

Nancy  Lee  Waltz  and  Quickstep.  E6.  3.  By  C.  E.  Pratt.  40 
Includes  a  favorite  melody,  finely  arranged  for  the  piano. 

Dream  of  Pleasures  Waltzes.     3 By  iJ.  H.  Clouston.  60 

Very  musical  waltzes,  which  are  not  dividedinto  numbers, 
but  have  all  the  variety  of  "  sets  "  and  cover  eight  pages. 

International  Kifle  Match  Waltzes.     3.    By  C.  E.  Pratt,  lo 
Four  bright  waltzes,  with  an  Introduction  and  a  Coda. 
Musical  riflemen  will  agree  that  Mr.  Pratt  has  hit  the  mark, 
this  time. 


No.  1.    Silver  Cross  Waltz.     C. 
"    9.     Dou't  forget  me.     Waltz. 


3 J.  S.  Knight.  30 


C.     3. 


30 


These  are  two  of  the  numbers  of  J.  S.  Knight's  "Album," 
which  has  12  pieces  of  dance  music.  Mr.  R.  had  quite  a 
"  Strauss-lil;e  "  facility  in  the  composition  of  music  for  the 
dance,  for  which  he  was  also  a  very  brilliant  player.  The 
other  numbers  are  Polkas,  Schottisches,  Marches  and 
Galops. 

Two  Waltzes  for  4  Hands By  Carl  Bolim,  each,  40 

No.  1.    Grace.     (La  Gracieuse.)    D.    3. 

"    2.     Golden  Locks.     {Blonde  Locken.)    G.     3. 

These  are  bright  and  rather  easy  waltzes,  rendered  still 
more  bright  and  spirited  by  the  4-hand  arrangement. 

Telephone  Waltz.     F.     2 ....T.W.  Turner.  30 

The  wonderful  new  invention  should  be  often  used  to 
transmit  this,  its  "  namesake  "  waltz,  which  will  not  fail  to 
please. 

Valse  Aerienne.     A6.     8 Spindler. 

A  nice  kind  of  Etude  of  Expression,  which,  by  the  way, 
furnishes  capital  exercise  in  scales  and  runs. 

The  Man  in  the  Moon  Waltz.     D.  3 Fernald. 

A  very  pleasing  melody,  arranged  as  the  air  of  a  very  pleas- 
ing waltz. 


35 


30 


Galops,  Marches,  ScJiottisches,  &c. 

Wedding  Tour  Galop.      'By  Louis  Wallis.     F.     3 35 

Quite  pleasing  enough  to  merit  its  pretty  name.  Con- 
tains a  couple  of  glissades,  and  quantities  of  accents,  stac- 
cato marks  and  marks  of  expression. 

Spring  Gi-eeting.     Galop  de  Bravoura.    D&.    6. 

By  T.  B.  Grass.  40 
About  four  degrees  more  difficult  than  ordinary  Galops, 
and  constitutes  a  boisterous  greeting  to  Spring,  with  quanti- 
ties of  octaves,  chromatics  and  arpeggios, — a  sort  of  March 
wind  galop. 

Wild  Rose  Schottische.     A.     3 J.  S.  Knight.  30 

The  charming  wild  rose  has  here  an  elegant  tribute  of 
bright  tones. 

Minuet  by  Boccherini.    A.     3 Arr.  by  J.  Low.  35 

Quaint  and  pretty.  Played  by  Thomas's  Orchestra.  For 
4  hands,  and  also  for  2  hands. 

First  Attempt  Polka.      B6.  2 Riley.  30 

Evidently  not  the  llrst  attempt  of  the  composer,  but  is  just 
the  pretty  thing  that  will  tempt  the  player  to  practice  his  Hrst 
polka  faithfully. 

Hidden  Smiles.     Mazurka  Caprice.     F.    6. 

By  Fred.  Kenyoti  Jones.  65 
A  piece  for  players  of  talent;  with  a  great  deal  of  what  is 
light  and   tastefid,  "hidden"  in  it, that  will  need  a  delicate 
touch  and  some  care  to  find. 
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5th  Avenue  Bell  Chimes  March.   A.   3.  Bj  J. A.Helfrich.  35 
More  properly  a  Quickstep,  and  the  bell  tones  fit  well  to 
the  rest  of  the  cheerful  music. 

School  Girl's  March.     D.     3.   By  Maurizio  G.  Giannetti.  30 
Now  this  is  just  the  thing  for  misses  who  are  learning  to 
play;— a  nice  march,  and  made  expressly  for  them. 

Telephone  March.     G.     3 J-  W.  Turner.  30 

A  fine  march  or  quickstep,  with  a  title  for  the  times. 

Secret  Love.     Gavotte Johann  Eesch.  35 

A  strange  name,  which  many  do  not  understand ;  but  good, 
bright  music  with  a  pleasing  tinge  of  quaintness  about  it. 

Grand  Turkish  March.     Bb.  3 Henry  Pierre  Keens.  40 

As  performed  by  Gilmore's  Band  at  the  Summer  Nights' 
Concerts.  A  very  spirited  March,  which  should  inake  its 
way  to  popularity  without  the  endorsement  of  the  '  ■  concerts," 
which,  however,  have  given  it  a  good  "  launch." 

Four  Compositions  by  Francis  Mueller .' Each,  30 

No.  1.    Farewell  Schottische.    F.    3. 
Easy  and  pleasant  practice,  the  only  difficulty  being  to 
master  a  few  short  runs  in  octaves. 

Old  Nick's  Galop.    F.    3 J.  S.  Knight.  30 

Rather  a  mcked  name  for  a  very  innocent  and  pretty  galop. 


Instructive  Pieces. 

These  pieces  are  by  no  means  only  for  instructive  pur- 
poses, as  they  may  contain  the  best  kind  of  music.  But 
they  fit  into  a  course  of  study  so  nicely  as  to  deserve  a 
separate  mention. 

Six  Easy  Sonatas By  G.  Gurlett.  Each,  35 

An  easy  Sonata  is  a  Sonatina.  No.  1,  which  is  in  the  key 
of  C,  may  pass  for  a  sample  of  the  whole.  Two  pages  of 
"Allegretto"  are  foUowed  by  a  halt  page  of  "Andante" 
and  another  "  Allegretto  "  by  way  of  ending.  Good  and 
pleasant  practice. 

Musical  Nosegay.  12  Melodious  pieces  in  the  easiest 
Major  and  Minor  keys,  graded  as  to  difficulty. 
In  3  Numbers.     Each 75 

These  pretty  fragments  gradually  advance  from  the  1st  to 
the  3d  degree  of  difficulty.  They  are  by  F.  Lichner,  and  com- 
prise: 
In  the   1st  Number.    "  Blue  Violets,"     "Reseda," 
"  Dancing  and  Spinning,"    and    "  Golden  Spurs." 
In  the  2d  Number,  "  Evergreen,"    "  Forget  me  not," 

"  Snow-bells."  and  "  Lilies." 
In  the  3d  Number,  "  Pure  White,"    "  May  Blooms," 
"  The  Prize,"  and  •'  The  Cypress  Tree." 

The  Merry  Days  of  Youth.  Six  Melodious  and  In- 
structive Pieces By  Josef.  Low. 

No.  1.     A  Morning  in  the  Woods.      "  Morgens  in 
Walde."     C.    3. 

May  serve  as  a  specimen.  It  is  a  fine  piece,  and  pays  for 
the  learning. 
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Rondos. 

The  Sirens.     (Die  Sirenen).     A6.  3 Spindler.  35 

The  direction  to  play  "  with  intense  feeling  and  longing  " 
indicates  the  rich,  emotional  character  of  this  Bluette,  in 
which  Spindler  shows  his  usual  good  taste. 

Song  of  the  Summer  Winds.   Reverie.    E6.  4.  Newton.  35 
The  summer  breezes  and  the  whispering  pines  and  hem- 
locks, suggest  many  restful  reveries,— which  are  here  very 
gracefully  expressed. 

Gay  Posies.     (Bliimlein  Tausendshon).     Op.  230.     C.  3. 

Spindler.  35 
Almost  a  Song  without  Words,  so  bright  and  jubilant,  and 
well  fitted  to  welcome  the  thousand-fold  pretty  flowers. 

Evening  Song.     Op.  85,  No.  12.    Bb.  4  and  3.  Schumann.  25 
There  are  two  arrangements,  one  easier  than  the  other,  on 
opposite  pages. 

The  Chimes  of  Home.     F.  4 Parker.  40 

Has  one  smooth,  graceful,  gliding  movement^  from  begin- 
ning to  end.    Might  perhaps  be  marked  3  for  difficulty. 


Abbreviations. — Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to  7. 
The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C,  B&,  etc.  A  large  Roman 
letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the  highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small 
Roman  letters  if  below  or  above  the  staff.  Thus:  "  C.  5.  c  to  E," 
means  "  Key  of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line 
below,  highest  letter,  E  on  the  4th  space. 
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Chas.  H.  Ditson  &  Co., 

843  BROADWAV,  NEWVORK. 


Lyon  &  Healy, 

CHICAGO. 


PUBLISHED    BY 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO., 

BOSTON. 
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Sherman,  Hyde,  &  Co., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


J.  E.  Ditson  &  Co., 

922  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILA. 


E  MOT 


FOR 


MM   V#tC 


.  1    HEAR  US,  GRACIOUS  LORD, 

Venl   Domine.       (30  cts.) 

Wo.  2.    YE  SONS  OF  ISRAEL 

Laudate  pueri.       (50  cts.) 

Wo.  3.    THE  GOOD  SHEPHERD. 

Domenica   II  post   pascha.        (50  cts.) 

(Surrexit   pastor.) 


COMPOSED    FOE   THE 

NUNS   IN   TRINITA    DE  MONTI  IN   ROME. 


FELIX  MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. 
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BOSTON : 

PUBLISHED    BY    OLIVER    DITSON    &    COMPANY. 

NEW  YORK;  C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO,    CHICAGO:  LYON  &  HEALY,    PHILA.:  J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO. 
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MAY    SONG.    Concluded. 
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Winter  of  the  Years   1877-78. 

otli  Avenue  Bell  Chimes  March.   A.   3.  Bj  J.  A. Helfrich.  35 
More  properly  a.  Quickstep,  and  the  bell  tones  fit  well  to 
the  rest  of  the  cheerful  music. 

School  Girl's  March.     D.     3.   By  Maurizio  G.  Giannetti.  30 

Now  this  is  just  I  he  thing  for  misses  wlio  are  learning  to 
play;— a  nice  inarch,  antl  made  expressly  for  them. 

Telephone  March.     G.     3 J.  W.  Turner.  30 

A  fine  march  or  quickstep,  with  a  title  for  the  times. 

Secret  Love.    Gavotte Johann  Besch.  3.5 

A  strange  name,  which  many  do  not  understand;  but  good, 
bright  music  with  a  pleasing  tinge  of  quaintness  about  it. 

Grand  Turkish  March.     Bb.  3 Henry  Pierre  Keeiis.  40 

As  performed  by  G-ilmore's  Band  at  the  Summer  Nights' 
Concerts.  A  very  spirited  March,  which  should  make  its 
way  to  popuhiilty  witliout  the  endorsement  of  the  *concert3," 
which,  however,  have  given  it  a  good  "  launch." 

Four  Compositions  by  Francis  Mueller Each,  30 

No.  1.     Farevcell  Schottische.     F.    3. 
Easy  and  pleasant  practice,  the  only  difllculty  being  to 
master  a  few  short  runs  in  octaves. 

Old  Mck's  Galop.     P.     3 J.  S.  Knight.  30 

Kather  a  wicked  name  for  a  very  innocent  and  pretty  galop. 
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Quadrilles. 


Mazurka  Quadrille.     Violin  and  Piano.     Z..S.  Winner. 

This  is  one  of  nine  quadrilles,  with  a  common  title,  giving 

quite  a  variety.    Mr.  Winner  understands  the  instruments  for 

which  he  arranges,  and  brings  in  no  unnecessary  difficulties. 

Cellier's  Tower  of  London  Quadrille.     3 Strauss. 

This  brilliant  and  graceful  quadrille  has  5  numbers,  and  6 
music  pages,  enoughfor  quite  a  variety. 
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Waltzes. 

"  Waltz  "  is  a  technical  word,  being  the  name  of  nearly 
all  the  instrumental  music  in  triple  time.  But  very  few 
waltzes,  comparativel.v,  are  used  in  connection  with  danc- 
ing.   They  are  made  to  delight  the  ear. 

Village  Belle  Waltz.    C.     3 By  W.  F.  Sudds.  30 

A  bright  waltz,  with  a  most  agreable  sparkle  to  it. 

Nancy  Lee  Waltz  and  Quickstep.  E6.  3.  By  C.  E.  Pratt.  40 
Includes  a  favorite  melody,  finely  arranged  for  the  piano. 

Dream  of  Pleasures  Waltzes.    3 By  iJ.  H.  Clouston.  60 

Very  musical  waltzes,  which  are  not  divided  into  numbers, 
but  have  all  the  variety  of  '*  sets  "  and  cover  eight  pages. 

International  Rifle  Match  Waltzes.    3.    By  C  E.  Pratt.  75 
Four  bright  waltzes,  with  an  Introduction  and  a  Coda. 
Musical  riflemen  will  agree  that  Mr.  Pratt  has  hit  the  mark, 
this  time. 

No.  1.    Silver  Cross  Waltz.     C.      3 J.  S.  Knight.  30 

"    9.     Don't  forget  me.    Waltz.    C.    3.  "  30 

These  ore  two  of  the  numbers  of  J.  S.  Knight's  "Album," 
which  has  12  pieces  of  dance  music.  Mr.  R.  had  quite  a 
"Strauss-like  "  facility  in  the  composition  of  music  for  the 
dance,  for  which  he  was  also  a  very  brilliant  player.  The  .- 
other  numbers  are  Polkas,  Schottisches,  Marches  and 
Galops. 

Two  Waltzes  for  4  Hands By  Carl  Bohm,  each,  4U 

No.  1.    Grace.     (La  Gracieuse.)    D.    3. 
"    2.     Golden  Locks.     (Blonde  Locken.)    G.     3. 
These  are  bright  and  rather  easy  waltzes,  rendered  still 
more  bright  and  spirited  by  the  4-hand  arrangement. 

Telephone  Waltz.     F.     2 J.  W.  Turner.  30 

Tlie  wonderful  new  invention  should  be  often  used  to 
transmit  this,  its  "namesake  "  waltz,  which  will  not  fail  to 
please. 

Valse  Aerienne.     Aft.     3 Bpindler.  35 

A  nice  kind  of  Etude  of  Expression,  which,  by  the  way, 
furnishes  capital  exercise  in  scales  and  runs. 

The  Man  in  the  Moon  Waltz.    D.  3 Fernald.  30 

A  very  pleasing  melody,  arranged  as  the  air  of  a  very  pleas- 
ing waltz. 


Galops,  Marches,  Schottisches,  &c. 
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Wedding  Tour  Galop.     By  Louis  WalUs.    F.    3. 


35 


Quite  pleasing  enough  to  merit  its  pretty  name.  Con- 
tains a  couple  of  glissades,  and  quantities  of  accents,  stac- 
cato marks  and  marks  of  expression. 

Spring  Greeting.     Galop  de  Bravoura.    D6.     6. 

By  T.  B.  Grass.  40 
About  four  degrees  more  difficult  than  ordinary  Galops, 
and  constitutes  a  boisterous  greeting  to  Spring,  with  quanti- 
ties of  octaves,  chromatics  and  .irpuggios,— a  sort  of  March 
wind  galop. 

Wild  Rose  Schottische.     A.     3 .7.  «.  Kniglit.  3(1 

The  charming  wild  rose  has  here  an  elegant  tribute  ot 
bright  tones. 

Minuet  by  Boccheriui.    A.     3 Arr.  by  ,T.  Low.  .35 

Quaint  and  pretty.  Played  by  Thomas's  Orchestra.  For 
4  hautls.  and  aJso  for  2  hands. 

First  Attempt  Polka.      B6.  2 Bileij.  30 

•  Evidently  not  the  first  attemptof  the  composer,  butis  just 
the  pretty  thing  that  will  tempt  the  player  to  priiclicc  his  first 
polka  faithfully. 

Hidden  Smiles.     Mazurka  Caprice.     F.    6. 

By  Fred.  Kenyan  .Tone's.  65 
.\  piece  for  players  of  talent;  with  a  great  deal  of  what  Is 
light  and   tasteful,  "hidden"  in  it, that  will  need  a  delii'ate 
touch  and  some  care  to  find. 


Instructive  Pieces. 

These  pieces  are  by  no  means  only  for  instructive  pur- 
poses, as  tliey  may  contain  the  best  kind  of  music.  But 
they  fit  into  a  course  of  study  so  liicely  as  to  deserve  a 
separ-ate  mention. 

Six  Easy  Sonatas By  G.  Gurlett.  Each,  35 

An  easy  Sonata  is  a  Sonatina.  No.  1,  which  is  in  the  key 
of  C,  may  pass  for  a  sample  of  the  whole.  Two  pages  of 
"Allegretto"  are  followed  by  a  half  page  of  "  Andante" 
and  another  "Allegretto"  by  way  of  ending.  Good  and 
pleasant  practice. 

.Musical  Nosegay.     12  Melodious  pieces  in  the  easiest 
Major  and  .vlinor  keys,  graded    as   ta  difficulty. 

In  3  Numbers.     Each 75 

These  pretty  fragments  gradually  advance  from  the  1st  to 
the  3d  degree  of  dimculiy.  They  are  by  F.  Lichner,  and  com- 
prise: 
In  the   1st  Number.     "  Blue  Violets,"     "Reseda," 
"  Dancing  and  Spinning,"   and    "  Golden  Spurs." 
In  the  2d  Number,  "Evergreen,"    "  Forget  me  not," 

"  Snow-bells."  and  "Lilies." 
In  the  3d  Number,  "  Pure  White,"    "  May  Blooms," 
"  The  Prize,"  and  "  The  Cypress  Tree." 

The  Merry  Days   of  Youth.     Six  Melodious  and  In- 
structive Pieces By  Josef.  Low. 

No.  1.     A  Morning  in  the  Woods.      "  Morgens  in 
Walde."     C.    3. 

May  serve  as  a  specimen.  It  is  a  fine  piece,  and  pays  for 
the  learning. 


30 


Rondos. 

The  Sirens.     (Die  Sirenen).     Aft.  3 Spindler.  Zo 

The  direction  to  piny  "  with  intense  feeling  and  longing  " 
indicates  the  rii;h,  emotionnl  character  of  this  Bluette,  in 
which  Spindler  shows  his  usual  good  taste. 

Song  of  the  Slimmer  Winds.   Reverie.     Eft.  4.  Newton.  35 
The  summer  breezes  aitd  the  whispering  pines  and  he'n. 
locks,  suggest  many  restful  reveries, — which  ai'e  here  very 
gracefully  expressed. 

Gay  Posies.     (Bliimlein  Tausendshon).     Op.  230.    C.  3. 

Spindler.  35 
Almost  a  Song  without  "Words,  so  bright  and  jubilant,  and 
well  titted  to  welcome  the  thousand-f  olH  pretty  flowers. 

Evening  Song.     Op.  85,  No.  12.    Bft.  4  and  3.  Schumann.  25 
There  are  two  arraugtments,  one  easier  than  the  other,  on 
opposite  pages. 

The  Chimes  of  Home.     F.  4 Parker.  40 

Has  one  smooth,  graceful,  gliding  movement,  from  begin- 
ning to  enil.    -Mijilit  perhaps  be  markeil  3  for  difficulty. 


A BBKEviATioxs.— Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to  7. 
The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C,  Bi;,  etc.  A  large  Roman 
letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the  highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small 
Tinman  Utters  if  below  or  .above  the  staff.  Thus:  "  C.  B.  o  to  E," 
means  "  Key  of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line 
below,  highest  letter,  E  on  the  4th  space. 
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OF  MEFEBENCE  ON  MUSICAL  SUBJECT 


A  DICTIOIVARY  OF  MUSICAL  TERMS. 

Edited  by  J.  Stainer,  M.A.,  Mtis.  Doc.  of  Magdaleu  College,  Oxford, 
and  W.  A.  Barrett,  Mus.  Bach.,  St.  Mary"s  Hall,  Oxford. 

It  does  not  need  the  above  array  of  titles  to  convince  us  that  this  is  a 
work  of  unusual  erudition  and  merit.  Although  there  are  multitudes 
of  short  definitions,  the  prevailing  character  of  the  work  is  that  of  a 
collection  of  treatises  on  important  musical  subjects.  All  of  them  are 
well  written;  the  style  is  clear  and  easilj'  understood;  and  there  are 
abundant  musical  and  picture  illustrations.  The  treatise  on  the  human 
larynx  (vocal  chords,  &c.)  covers  a  dozen  pages,  and  has  many  cuts 
illustrating  different  portions,  &c. 

About  as  many  pages  are  devoted  to  the  human  ear,  the  article  also 
containing  engravings. 

The  human  hand  also  is  minutely  described  in  its  relation  to  finger- 
ing, ancient  instruments  nicely  pictured,  the  various  parts  of  organs 
well  described,  and  a  great  deal  of,  useful  information  about  composi- 
tion imparted. 

Indeed,  although  a  dictionary,  it  is  a  very  readable  book;  and  one 
will  naturally  continue  to  turn  over  the  leaves  with  continued  interest, 
until  the  contained  ideas  are  pretty  thoroughly  understood  and  assimi- 
lated 

Price  in  boards,  $4.00;  price  in  cloth,  $5.00. 


VOICE.BUILDING : 

A  New  and  Correct  Theory  for  the  Mechanical  Formation  of  the  Human 
Voice.    By  Dr.  H.  K.  Streeter.    Price  $1.50. 
This  is  not  properly  an  instruction-book,  but  contains  a  description  or 
explanation  of  this  very  successf  nl  teacher's  mode  of  training  the  voice. 
It  should  be  properly  read  and  understood  before  practising:  — 
Streeter's  Exercises  in  Voice-Building,  No.  1,  50  cts. 
Streeter's  Exercises  in  Voice-Building,  No.  2,  60  cts. 
Streeter's  Exercises  in  Voice-BuUding,  No.  3,  60  cts.   . 
These  may  he  studied  "  without  a  master,"  but  more  profitably  with 
one  who  is  familiar  with  the  method. 


MUSIC  EXPLAINED  TO  THE  WORLD. 

By  P.  J.  Fetis. 
"How  to  understand  music,  and  enjoy  its  performances." 
Every  one  wishes  to  be  informed  on  these  points;  and  Petis  has  done 
well  in  giving  these  valuable  hints. 

Price  $1.50. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC  IN  THE  FORM  OF  LECTURES. 

By  Frederick  Louis  Bitter. 

Mr.  Eitter  has  with  great  patience  culled  from  some  hundreds  of 
books,  in  various  languages,  the  materials  for  these  most  interesting 
lectures,  which,  united,  make  a  most  interesting  and  important  book, 
leaving  little  to  be  desired  or  acquired  from  more  extended  works. 

The  writer,  being  Professor  of  Music  for  Vassar  College,  has  natu- 
rally adapted  his  lectures  to  the  requirements  of  the  bright  yoAing  ladies 
around  him.  '  The  first  volume  is  a  very  complete  presentment  of  the 
more  ancient,  and  the  second  volume  of  more  modern,  history. 
In  two  volumes,  each  $1.50. 


MOORE'S   ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  MUSIC. 

By  John  W.  Mooke. 

Mr.  Moore  was,  for  many  years,  a  dUigent  collector  of  all  sorts  of 
odds  and  ends  of  musical  information,  including  notices  of  every 
known  composer,  or  player  on  any  instrument.  This  mass  of  matter, 
after  a  while,  assumed  a  completeness  which  warranted  the  issuing  of 
this  great  Encyclop.Tidia,  which  is  recognized  as  a  standard  work. 

An  Appendix,  recently  added,  contains  a  great  deal  that  is  interesting, 
and  which  has  accumulated  since  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition. 

The  Encyclopsedia  contains  a  thousand  pages,  or,  with  the  Appen- 
dix, fifty  more.  Cue  is  led  along  from  page  to  page  by  the  interest  and 
variety  of  the  contents.  Now  we  read  of  Aleman  (600  years  B.  C),  and 
directly  find  ourselves  looking  over  the  list  of  Mehul's  productions; 
or  turning  the  leaves  to  an  account  of  the  clavichord;  which  we  forget 
for  a  moment,  while  looking  over  a  quaint  old  "  preface,"  —  addressed 
to  Queen  Anne ;  and  so  on  through  the  book.  The  work  is  truly  val- 
uable. Price  complete,  $6.00;  price  of  appendix,  50  cts. 


DICTIONARY  OF  MUSICAL  INFORMATION. 

By  J.  W.  MooRE. 

Mr.  Moore's  great  Encyclopjedia  will  always  be  a  standard  work;  but, 
as  many  do  not  care  for  so  large  a  book,  he  has,  in  this  well-packed 
dictionary,  condensed  what  was  more  diffusively  written,  added  new 
articles,  and  prepared  a  really  admirable  book  of  reference. 

Eeaders  will  find  here  a  few  words  describing  the  career  of  almost 
every  prominent  musical  person  who  has  ever  lived,  and  also  answers 
to  every  question  that  any  musical  student  mil  be  likely  to  ask.    It  is 
all  in  small  compass,  and  is  a  most  handy  book  to  have  within  reach. 
Price,  boards,  $1.25;  cloth,  $1.50. 


LUDDEN'S   PRONOUNCING   DICTIONARY   OF   MUSICAL 
TERMS. 

By  "William  Lhdden. 

This  valuable  work  gives  the  proper  orthographical  spelling  of  the 
various  words  or  musical  terms.  The  proper  pronunciation  is  indicated 
by  means  of  phonetic  spelling,  and  a  key,  which  is  added  at  the  top  of 
each  page. 

The  work  is  the  most  complete  one  of  the  kind.  A  greater  number 
of  terms  might  be  brought  together;  but  many  of  them  would  be  such 
ones  as  are  hardly  ever  used,  and  therefore  of  no  special  importance. 

The  proper  pronunciation  is  given  of  terms  in  the  German  language, 
the  French,  the  Latin,  the  Spanish,  the  Italian,  the  Russian,  and  some 
other  languages.  p^i^e  31.50. 


FIVE  THOUSAND  MUSICAL  TERMS. 

By  J.  S.  Adams. 
A  convenient  list  for  every  musician.    The  best  of  memories  need 
refreshing  in  this  way.  ^^^^^  ^g  ^g^jg 


HOW  SHALL  I  TEACH?   OR,  HINTS  TO  TEACHERS. 

By  Dr.  Lowell  Mason. 
Dr.  Lowell  Mason  was  undoubtedly  the  leader  in  the  movement  of 
some  forty  years  since,  which  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  music  into 
schools,  in  better  forms  of  singing-scliool  instruction,  and  in  a  decided 
advance  in  the  public  musical  taste.  He  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
best  of  teachers;  and  this  pamphlet,  which  contains  the  "gist"  of  his 
method,  is  widely  inquired  for. 

Price  25  cents. 

Any  of  the  above  books  mailed 


GUIDE  TO  MUSICAL  COMPOSITION. 

By  Heinrich  "Wolfahrt. 
A  book  intended  for  study,  but  interesting  to  read  by  any  one  who 
wishes  to  get  a  general  idea  of  the  process  of  composing. 
Price  $1.25. 


CZERNY'S  LETTERS  TO  A  YOUNG  LADY. 

These  familiar  epistles  are  valuable,  and  should  be  attentively  read 
by  every  student  of  the  piano. 

Czerny  was,  in  his  time,  considered  by  many  to  be  the  best  skilled 
of  any  European  teacher.  In  these  letters,  then,  every  word  is  im- 
portant, prjgg  130  cents. 

,  post-paid,  for  the  retail  price. 


PUBLISHED    BY 
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Music  Books  fob  ¥ocal  Ciltubi. 


OSGOOD'S  ART  OF  SINGING. 

By  Gbokge  L,  Osgood.  Each  new  book  of  Vocalization,  if  from  com- 
petent handa,  is  likely  to  be  an  improvement  on  those  preceding.  This 
book  was  the  result  of  researches  by  Mr.  Osgood  during  a  prolonged 
stay  among  the  European  music  schools.  It  pleases  at  first  sight  by  its 
fine  tasteful  arrangement;  and  the  favorable  impression  is  deepened  as 
we  progress  through  its  skilfully  compiled  studies  and  exercises. 

Osgood's  Guide  has  three  divisions.  In  Part  I.  he  treats  of  Vocal 
Hygiene,  of  Kules  for  Breathing,  of  Eegisters,  of  "Timbre,"  Italian 
Pronunciation,  and  other  subjects,  and  gives  tables  for  illustration,  and 
a  few  illustrative  exercises  for  i:)ractice.  In  Part  II.  we  have  Scale 
Method  and  Scale  Practice  on  more  than  fifty  pages.  In  Part  III.  are 
Vocal  Embellishments,  a  Theory  of  Pronunciation,  Phrasing  and  Ees- 
piration,  technically  considered,  Cantabile,  Becitative,  and  Declama- 
tion. This  includes  many  fine  anatomical  pictures.  As  a  fitting  finale 
to  the  volume,  we  are  introduced  to  a  few  first-class  Arias  from  the 
Operas.    Price  $4.00. 


BASSINi'S    NEW   METHOD. 

For  soprano  and  mezzo-soprano  voice.  Price  S3.00.  By  Carlo 
Bassint.  Persons  with  soprano  or  mezzo-soprano  voices,  meaning  by 
that  any  thing  from  an  alto  to  a  high  soprano  voice,  will  find  here 
valuable  material  for  practice,  with  a  tew  pages  of  plain  explanations. 

There  are  116  lessons  on  160  pages.  No.  1  is  a  simple  exercise  at  a 
low  pitch,  for  chest-tones,  using,  for  practice,  the  vowel  sounds  ah  or  ee. 
After  a  few  lessons  we  begin  to  study  the  "  union  of  the  registers,  and 
at  No.  25  attack  the  intervals,  and  begin  to  study  for  '  flexibility  of  the 
voice.'  "  At  No.  34  we  are  told  about  "strokes  of  the  glottis,"  at  No. 
41  are  introduced  to  "groups,"  at  No.  61  to  pronunciation,  and  so,  at 
every  few  pages,  to  some  new  subject,  which  is  clearly  explained  and 
exemplified  by  the  best  of  exercises. 


BASSINI'S  ART   OF   SINGING. 

An  Analytical,  Physiological,  and  Practical  System  for  the  Cultiva- 
tion of  the  voice.    By  Carlo  Bassini.    Edited  by  R.  Stobrs  Willis. 

This  work  is  one  of  the  greatest  excellence  as  a  system  of  thorough 
and  scientific  instruction  in  the  art  of  Vocalization.  To  say  that  as  a 
iook  of  this  kind  It  has  no  superior,  would  be  to  award  it  but  partial 
,  astice. 

Price  in  boards,  complete $4.00 

"  "        abridged 3.00 


BASSINI'S  METHOD   FOR  TENOR  VOICE. 

Comprising  all  the  excellent  features  of  the  above  method  for  the 
Soprano.    Price  S4.00. 


GARCIA'S   SCHOOL   OF   SINGING. 

New  Edition.  By  Manuel  Garcia.  "  A  compendious  Method  of  In- 
struction, with  Comprehensive  Explanations  of  the  Construction  and 
Use  of  the  Vocal  Organs,  Kespiration,  Registers,  Timbre,  &c. ;  with 
Illustrations  from  the  Great  Masters." 

As  Garcia  himself  was  a  "  great  master "  in  his  profession,  no  more 
commendation  is  necessary.    Price  $5.00. 


DR.  STREETER'S  VOICE-BUILDING. 

Price  $1.50. 

Streeter's  Exercises  in  Voice-Building,  No.  1    .    .    .  $0.50 

"                   "          "        "            "            "    2    .     .     .  0.60 

"          "■       "            "            "    3    .     .     .  0.75 

Streeter's  Primary  Elements  of  Music 0.60 

By  Dr.  H.  R.  Streeter.  "Voice-Building"  is  a  sort  of  "trade- 
mark "  for  Dr.  Streeter's  method,  which,  under  the  care  of  himself  and 
pupils,  has  gained  a  wide  popularity.  The  first  book  describes  and  de- 
fends the  method,  the  three  small  books  contain  exercises  for  practice, 
and  the  "Primary  "  book  shows  an  arrangement  on  new  principles  for 
teaching  singing  in  schools. 


SCHOOL   FOR  THE  VOICE. 

By  W.  LuDUEN.  Price  $3.50.  This  is  a  fine  book  of  173  pages,  in 
which  no  space  is  wasted.  There  are  a  large  number  of  progressive 
vocal  exercises  and  solfeggios  furnished,  in.stead  of  syllables,  with  easy, 
smooth  Italian  words  and  phrases.  There  are  also  an  admirable  expla- 
nation of  tile  system  of  culture,  and  a  number  of  eloquent  airs  for 
practice  and  recreation. 

After  a  page  of  "introduction"  the  author  begins  his  progressive 
studies  with  the  scale,  legato  and  staccato,  soon  introducing  thirds, 
fourths,  Sec,  with  many  variations  sung  to  the  word  "A-ve,"  which 
is  soon  exchanged  for  "  Addio,"  "  Alma  Mater,"  "  Cara  Memorio,"  and 
other  sweet  Latin  or  Italian  words  and  phrases.  Then  marks  of  ex- 
pression are  introduced,  and  at  about  the  45th  page  we  find  our- 
selves singing  what  may  be  a  Solfeggio,  or  may  be  an  opera  air,  but 
is,  at  any  rate,  very  agreeable  to  the  ear.  "VV ell-made  Etudes,  Sol- 
feggios, &c.,  bring  us  to  the  VMh  page,  where  conuuences  a  very  inter- 
esting description  of  the  vocal  organs,  and  of  the  best  method  of 
training  and  strengthening  them.  The  last  30  jpages  contain  "Eecrea- 
tions  "  from  the  best  authors. 

Mr.  Ludden  was  a  faithful,  thorough,  and  patient  learner  during 
some  years  of  American  and  European  stnd.y,  which  was  followed  by 
other  years  of  successful  teaching.  No  one  understands  the  needs  of 
ylme>'i"can  singers  better  than  he;  and  this  compilation  can  be  recom- 
mended as  a  safe  instructor. 


PETERS'S  ART   OF   SINGING. 

By  W.  C.  Peteus.  Price  $3.00.  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  give  a 
clear  and  iirogTessive  course  of  elementary  instruction,  together  with 
a  choice  series  of  exercises  and  melodious  e'.xamples,  selected  from  the 
works  of  Garcia,  Lablache,  Pauseron,  Crivelli,  Conoone,  Crescentini, 
Rossini,  &c. 

A  pleasant  feature  of  this  instructor  will  be  found  to  be  the  number 
of  songs  (principally  with  English  words)  which  are  introduced.  This 
makes  the  course  more  agreeable,  and  will  commend  the  book  to 
amateurs. 


PANSERON'S   ABC   OF    MUSIC. 

Abridged  Edition.  A  sort  of  elementary  course  conducts  to  a  fine 
set  of  exercises,  or  solfeggi,  so  that  it  becomes  a  sort  of  Italian  Class 
Singing  Book, 

A  convenient  book  for  daily  practice  in  Vocalization. 

The  "A  B  C"  signifies  something  exceedingly  elementary  and 
simple.  This  is  hardly  appropriate,  as  the  last  half  of  the  book  contains 
vocal  exercises  of  some  difliculty.  Yet  in  the  first  part  are  simple 
explanations  and  exercises,  which  prepare  one  for  the  more  difficult 
work  of  the  second  division.     Price  $1.00. 


CONCONE'S  LESSONS  IN  VOCALIZATION. 

This  little  book  contains  in  an  amazingly  convenient  and  condensed 
form  the  voice  parts  of  Coiicone's  50  Lessons,  Op.  9  (cost  $3.50),  and  of 
Concone's  25  Lessons,  Op.  10  (cost  $2.50),  and  is  so  small  as  to  be  easily 
carried  in  the  pocket.  Of  course  the  larger  books  are  needed  when  one 
practises  with  accompaniment.     Price  40  cents. 


MASON'S  VOCAL  EXERCISES  AND  SOLFEGGIOS. 

Vocal  exercises  in  all  training  methods  for  the  voice  must  be  similar. 
In  this  book  are  many  of  the  usual  exercises,  added  to  which  are  a  num- 
ber of  very  tasteful  Solfeggios.  Any  or  all  may  be  used  by  single 
voices,  or  by  a  class.    Price  §1.50. 


DEEMS'    SOLFEGGI. 

A  book  intended  for  High  Schools  and  Seminaries.  It  has  an  in- 
structive course,  and  may  be  used  by  itself.  Still  better,  however,  is 
its  use  as  a  collection  of  Solfeggios,  in  connection  with  some  book  like 
the  High  School  Choie.  There  is  a  beautiful  softening  and  polishing 
power  to  true  Italian  music;  and  voices  in  High  Schools,  Seminaries, 
&c.,  cannot  fail  to  be  benefited  liy  the  use  of  these  refining  melodies. 
Price  75  cents. 


Any  book  above  mentioned  will  be  mailed,  post-free,  for  the  retail  price. 
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(Heine  -  Longfellow.) 
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THE  WORLD'S  WANDERERS. 
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